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KABZEE'L  ("pSV^iP  :  BatffeAe^A,  Ko;8e(re^\, 
Kafia(ra-li\ ;  Alex.  KaffBerjA :  Cabsecl,  Capsael), 
one  of  the  "  cities  "  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  the  first 
named  in  the  enumeration  of  those  next  Edom,  and 
apparently  tiie  farthest  south  (Josh.  xv.  21). 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word  signifies  "  collected  by 
God,"  and  may  be  compared  with  Joktheel,  the 
name  bestowed  by  the  Jews  on  an  Edomite  city. 
Kabzeel  is  memorable  as  the  native  place  of  the 
great  hero  BENAiAH-ben-Jehoiada,  in  connexion 
with  whom  it  is  twice  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the  captivity  it  was  rein- 
habited  by  the  Jews,  and  appears  as  Jekarzeel. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon — as 
Kaj3(r€'^\  and  Capseel ;  the  first  time  by  Eusebius 
only,  and  apparently  confounded  with  Carmel,  un- 
less the  conjecture  of  Le  Clerc  in  his  notes  on  the 
passap;e  be  accepted,  which  would  identify  it  with 
the  site  of  Elijah's  sleep  and  vision,  between  Beer- 
sheba  and  Horeb.  No  trace  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

KA'DESH,  KA'DESH  BAR'NEA  (K'n,^, 

yp"13  \i^1p :    KaSjjs,    KaSrjs  Bapvi),    KtiSrjs  tov 

Bapvf]).  This  place,  the  scene  of  Miriam's  death,  was 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 
their  direct  road  to  Canaan  ;  it  was  also  that  whence 
the  spies  were  sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the 
people  broke  out  into  muiTnuring,  upon  which  their 
strictly  jienal  teiin  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii. 
3,  26.  xiv.  29-33,  xx.  1  ;  Deut.  ii.  14).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  term  "Kadesh,"  though  apphed  to 
signify  a  "  city,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  application 
to  a  region,  in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly, 
and  Kadesh-Barnea  probably,  indicates  a  precise 
spot.  Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a  limit  eastward  of 
the  same  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by 
Shur  (Gen.  xx.  1).  Shur  is  possibly  the  same  <is 
Sihor,  "which  is  before  Egypt"  (xxv.  18  ;  Josh, 
xiii.  3  ;  Jer.  ii.  18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
wilderness  on  which  the  people  emerged  from  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  [Shur.]  "  Between  Ka- 
desh and  Bered  "  is  another  indication  of  the  site  of 
Kidesh  as  an  eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the 
point  so  fixed  is  •'  the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur" 
V.  7),  and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  se- 
lecting the  western  one  not  so  far  to  the  west,  while 
the  e;i8tern  one,  Kaiesh,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we 
have  liAdesh  as  the  point  to  which  the  fbit.y  ol 
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Chedorlaomer  "  returned  " — a  word  which  does  not 
imply  that  they  had  previously  visited  it,  but  that 
it  lay  in  the  direction,  as  viewed  from  Mount  Seir 
and  Paran  mentioned  next  before  it,  which  was 
that  of  the  point  from  which  Chedorlaomer  had 
come,  viz.  the  Noi-th.  Chedorlaomer,  it  seems, 
coming  down  by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
smote  the  Zuzims  (Ammon,  Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deut.  ii. 
20),  and  the  Emims  (Moab,  Deut.  ii.  11),  and  the 
Horitcs  in  Mount  Seir,  to  the  south  of  that  sea, 
unto  "  El-Paran  that  is  by  the  wilderness."  He 
drove  these  Horites  over  the  Arabah  into  the  Et- 
Tlh  region.  Then  "  returned,"  i.  e.  went  north- 
ward to  Kadesh  and  Hazazon  Tamar,  or  Engedi 
(comp.  Gen.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  In  Gen.  xiv.  7 
Kadesh  is  identified  with  En-Mishpat,  the  "  foun- 
tain of  judgment,"  and  is  f>onnected  with  Tamar,  or 
Hazazon  Tamar,  just  as  we  find  these  two  in  the 
comparatively  late  book  of  Ezekiel,  as  designed  to 
mark  the  southern  border  of  Judah,  drawn  through 
them  and  terminating  seaward  at  the  "  River  to,' 
or  "  toward  the  Great  Sea."  Precisely  thus  stands 
Kadesh -Bainea  in  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28;  Num.  xxxiv.  4; 
Josh.  XV.  3).  Unless  then  we  are  prepared  to  make 
a  double  Kadesh  for  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  seems  idle 
with  Reland  {Palestina,  p.  114-7)  to  distinguish 
the  "En-Mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,"  from  that  to 
which  the  spies  returned.  For  there  is  an  identity 
about  all  the  connexions  of  the  two,  which,  if  not 
conclusive,  will  compel  us  to  abiindon  all  possible 
inquiries.  This  holds  especially  as  regards  Paran 
and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  being  the  eastern 
limit  of  a  regio  ■,  and  also  of  being  the  first  point  of 
importance  .  ud  by  Chedorlaomer  on  passing  round 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  strik- 
ingly similar  manner  we  have  the  limits  of  a  route, 
apparently  a  well-known  one  at  the  time,  indicated 
by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount  Seir,  Kadesh-Barnea, 
in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance  between  the  extremes 
being  fixed  at  "11  days' journey,"  or  about  165 
miles,  allowing  15  miles  to  an  average  day's 
journey.  This  is  one  element  for  determining  the 
site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course  the  position  ot 
Horeb  ascertained.  The  name  of  the  place  to 
which  the  .-ipies  returned  is  "  Kadesh"  simply,  in 
Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  connected  with 
the  "  v/ilderness  of  Paran;"  yet  the  "wilderness 
of  Zin "  stands  in  near  conjunction,  as  the  point 
whence  the  "  search  "  of  the  spies  commenced  (vetf. 
'i  I).     Agiijn,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8,  we  find  that  it  waf 
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from  Kadesh-Raruea  tliiit  tlie  mission  of  the  spies 
commenced,  and  in  the  rehearsed  narrative  of  the 
Scinic  event  in  Deut.  i.  19,  and  ix.  28,  the  name 
'' Barnca"  is  also  ailded.  Thus  far  there  seems  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  Kadesh  with 
thit  of  Genesis.  Again,  in  Num.  xx.,  we  find  the 
people  eiK^mped  in  Kadesh  after  reaching  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin.  For  the  question  whether  this  was 
a  second  visit  (supposing  the  Kadesh  identical  with 
that  of  the  spies),  or  a  continued  occupancy,  see 
Wilderness  of  Wandering.  The  mention  of 
the  •'  wilderness  of  Zin"  is  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  this  place  with  that  of  Num.  xiii.  The  reasons 
which  seem  to  have  fostered  a  contraiy  opinion  are 
the  absence  of  water  (ver.  2)  and  the  position  as- 
signed— "  in  the  uttermost  of"  the  "  border  "  of 
Edom.  Yet  the  murmuring  seems  to  have  arisen, 
or  to  have  been  more  intense  on  account  of  their 
having  encamped  there  in  the  expectaticu  of  finding 
water  ;  which  affords  again  a  presumption  of  iden- 
tity. Further,  "the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by 
the  coast  of  Edom "  (Num.  xxxiv.  3  ;  Josh,  xv.) 
destroys  any  presumption  to  the  contrary  arising 
from  that  position.  Jeiome  clearly  knows  of  but  one 
and  the  same  Kadesh — "  where  Moses  smote  the 
rock,"  where  "  Miriam's  monument,"  he  says,  "  was 
still  shown,  and  where  Chedorlaomer  smote  the 
rulers  of  Amalek."  It  is  true  Jerome  gives  a  dis- 
tinct article  on  KuSoijs,  ev6a  ri  ir-fiyr]  rris  Kpl- 
ffSKS,  i.e.  En-mishpat,"  but  only  perhaps  in  order  to 
record  the  fountain  as  a  distinct  local  fact.  The 
apparent  ambiguity  of  the  position,  first,  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  or  in  Paran ;  and  secondly  in 
that  of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  to  the  difficulty. 
For  whether  these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and  Ka- 
desh on  their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each 
other,  and  embraced  a  common  territory,  to  whijch 
the  name  "  Kadesh,"  in  an  extended  sense,  might 
be  given,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
commences.  Num.  x.  12,  where  that  of  Sinai  ends, 
;md  that  it  extends  to  the  point,  whence  in  ch.  xiii. 
the  spies  set  out,  though  the  only  positive  identifi- 
cation of  Kadesh  with  it  is  that  in  xiii.  26,  when 
on  their  return  to  rejoin  Moses  they  come  "  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh."  Pakan  then  was 
evidently  the  general  name  of  the  gi-eat  tract  south 
of  Palestine,  commencing  soon  after  Sinai,  as  the 
people  advanced  northwards, — that  perhaps  now 
known  as  the  desert  Et-  Tih.  Hence,  when  the  spies 
are  returning  southwards  they  return  to  Kadesh, 
viewed  as  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  though,  in 
the  same  chapter,  when  starting  northwards  on 
their  journey,  they  commence  from  that  of  Zin.  It 
seems  almost  to  follow  that  the  wilderness  of  Zin 
must  have  overlapped  that  of  Paran  on  the  north  side; 
or  must,  if  they  were  parallel  and  lay  respectively  east 
and  west,  have  ha/1  a  further  extension  northwards 
than  this  hitter.  In  the  designation  of  the  southern 
border  of  the  Israelites  also,  it  is  obser^'able  that 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  is  mentioned  as  a  limit,  but 
nowhere  that  of  Paran''  (Num.  xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh,  xv. 

■*  }  nother  short  article  of  Jerome's,  apparently 
reierred  to  by  Stanley  {S.  Sf  P.  93  note),  as  relating 
liJtev.ise  to  En-mishpat,  should  seem  to  mean  some- 
Uiin/  wholly  different,  viz.,  the  well  of  Isaac  and 
kbir.elcch  iu  Gcrar  :  (/>peap  KpiVeto?  eU  ert  vvv  ecrrt 
KM^rj  B^pSai'   (pMieiiS  judicU)   naKovfi-ivT)  iv  TJj  Tepa- 

»  There  is  a  lemarkable  interpolation  in  the  LXX., 
or  (as  seems  less  probable)  omission  in  the  present 
Beh.  text  of  Num.  xxxiii.  £6,  where,  iu  feJllowing  the 
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1),  unlfos  the  dwelling  of  Ishn.aei  "in  the  wiidai 
ness  of  Paran"  (Gen.  xxi.  21)  indiCiites  that,  on 
the  wer'«rn  portion  of  the  southern  border,  which 
the  sto)  f  of  Hagai-  indicates  as  his  dvvelling-j)lace, 
the  Parxn  nomenclature  prevailed. 

If  it  be  allowed,  in  the  dearth  of  positive  testi- 
mony, to  follow  great  natural  boundaries  in  suggest- 
ing an  answer  to  tlie  question  of  the  situation  of 
these  adjacent  or  perha]is  overlapping  wildernesses,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Kiepert's  map  (in  Kobin- 
son,  vol.  i. ;  see  also  Kusseger's  map  of  tht  same 
region),  that  the  Arabah  itself  and  the  plateau  west- 
ward of  it  are,  when  we  leave  out  the  commonly 
so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  (here  considered  as  cor- 
responding in  its  wider  or  northerly  portion  to  "  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai "),  the  two  parts  of  the  whole 
region  most  strongly  partitioned  off  from  and  con- 
trasted with  one  another.  On  this  western  plateau 
is  indeed  superimposed  another,  no  less  clearl\ 
marked  out,  to  judge  from  the  map,  as  distinct 
from  the  former  as  this  fiom  the  Arabah ;  but 
this  higlier  ground,  it  will  be  further  seen,  probably 
corresponds  with  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amoiites." 
The  Arabah,  and  its  limiting  banier  of  high  gi'ound* 
on  the  western  side,  difl'er  by  about  400  or  500  feet 
in  elevation  at  the  part  where  Piobinson,  advancing 
from  Petra  towards  Hebron,  ascended  that  barrier 
by  the  pass  el  Klmrdr.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
Arabah  the  regularity  of  this  barrier  is  much  broken 
by  the  great  wadys  which  converge  thither;  but 
from  its  edge  at  el  Khurdr  the  great  floor  stretches 
westward,  with  no  great  interruption  of  elevation, 
if  we  omit  the  superimposed  plateau,  to  the  Egyp- 
tian frontier,  and  northward  to  KhinocoluiaaiidGaza. 
Speaking  of  it  apparently  from  the  point  of  view  at 
el  Khurar,  Kobinson  (ii.  586-7)  says  it  is  "  not 
exactly  a  table-land,  but  a  higher  tract  of  country, 
forming  the  first  of  the  several  steps  or  offsets  into 
which  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  in  this  part  is 
divided."  It  is  now  known  as  the  wildemess  Et- 
Till.  A  general  description  of  it  occurs  in  Kobinson 
(i.  261-2),  together  with  a  mention  of  the  several 
travellers  who  had  then  previously  visited  it :  its 
configuration  is  given,  ib.  294-.  If  this  Et-  Tih  region 
I  represent  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  then  the  Arabah 
itself,  including  all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern 
and  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  may 
stand  tor  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  The  superimposed 
plateau  h;is  an  eastern  border  converging,  towards 
i  the  north,  with  that  of  the  general  elevated  tract 
i  on  which  it  stands,  i.  e.  with  the  western  barrier 
aforesaid  of  the  Arabah.  but  losing  towards  iis  higher 
or  northern  extremity  its  elevation  and  preciseness, 
in  proportion  as  the  general  tract  on  which  it  stands 
I  appeai-s  to  rise,  till,  neai-  the  S.W.  curve  of  the 

various  stages  of  the  march,  we  find  lespcctirely  at 
follows  : — 
I  Hebrew. 

I         "i?1^2  •i3n>i_  -133  pvJ^D  -lyDn 

I  ...    ^^-^  ^^^  ^^ 

I  Greek. 

I  KoX  oLirripav  ix  T^n-itiv  Ta/Scp  xat  naptviPaXotf  ir  7% 
€p>)/0Lb>  '^iV,  Kai  aTTTjpav  €k  t^;  ep^fiov  SiV,  xai  nafitvf 
^aAoi/  tL9  rqu  kpr\fj.ov  ^apav  a.vrl\  e<m  KdSiji. 

The  LXX.  would  make  them  approach  the  wildemese 
I  of  Sin  tirst,  and  that  of  Paran  secondly,  thus  reversing 
'  the  effect  of  the  above  observations. 

'  Called,  at  least  throughout  a  portion  of  its  coursh, 

Jvbet  el  Bcvdneh 
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Don''.  ZcA,  the  higher  platenii  and  the  generd  tract 
appiAT  to  blend.  Tlie  oonverpency  in  question  arises 
from  the  general  tiact  haviiif^,  on  its  eastern  side, 
•'.  c.  where  it  is  to  the  Arabah  a  western  limit,  a 
harrier  running  more  nearly  N.  and  S.  than  that  of 
the  superimposed  plateau,  which  runs  about  E.N.K. 
and  W.S.W.  This  highest  of  the  two  steps  on 
which  this  terrace  stands  is  described  by  Williams 
{Holy  City,  i.  463-4),  who  approached  it  from 
Hebron — the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which 
Hobinson,  mounting  towards  Hebron  by  the  higher 
Bass  Es-Sufdh,'^  came  upon  it — as  "  a  gigantic  na- 
tural rampart  of  lofty  mountains,  which  we  could 
distinctly  trace  for  many  miles ^  E.  and  W.  of  the 
spot  on  which  we  stood,  whose  precipitous  promon- 
tories of  naked  rock,  fonning  as  it  were  bastions  of 
Cyclopean  architecture,  jutted  forth  in  inegular 
masses  from  the  mountain-ban-ier  into  the  southern 
wilderness,  a  confused  chaos  of  chalk."  '  Below  the 
traveller  lay  the  Wady  Mnrreh,  running  into  that 
(jailed  El-Fikreh,  identifying  the  spot  with  that  de- 
scriTsed  by  Robinson  (ii.  587)  as  "  a  formidable 
b-\mer  supporting  a  third  plateau  "  (reckoning  ap- 
|>arently  the  Arabah  as  one),  rising  on  the  other, 
I.  e.  northern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Fikreh.  But 
the  southern  face  of  this  highest  plateau  is  a  still 
more  strongly  defined  wall  of  mountains.  The 
Israelites  must  probably  have  faced  it,  or  wandered 
along  it,  at  some  period  of  their  advance  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  to  the  more  iiorthern  desert  of 
Paran.  There  is  no  s'.ich  boldly-marked  line  of  cliffs 
north  of  the  Et-Tili  and  El-Odjmeli  ranges,  except 
perhaps  Mount  Seir,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Arabah. 
There  is  a  strongly  marked  expression  in  Deut.  i. 
»',  19,  20,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amtvites,"  which 
besides  those  of  Seir  and  Hor,  is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned by  name  after  Sinai,  and  which  is  tiiere  closely 
connected  with  Kadesh  Baruea.  The  wilderness 
(that  of  Paran)  "  great  and  teiTible,"  which  they 
passed  through  after  quitting  Horeb  (vers.  6,  7, 
19),  was  "  by  the  way  of"  this  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites."  "  We  came,"  says  Moses,  "  to  Kadesh 
Baraea ;  and  I  said  unto  you,  ye  are  come  unto  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites."  Also  in  ver.  7,  the 
•djacent  temtories  of  this  mountain-region  seem 
not  obscurely  intimated ;  we  have  the  Shephelah 
("plain")  and  the  Arabah  ("vale"),  with  the 
"  hills"  ("  hill-country  of  Judah  ")  between  them  ; 
and  "  the  South  "  is  added  as  that  debateable  out- 
lying region,  in  which  the  wildeniess  strives  with 
the  inroads  of  life  and  culture.  Theie  is  no  natural 
feature  to  coiTespond  so  well  to  this  mountain  of 
the  Amorites  as  this  smaller  higher  plateau  super- 
imposed on  Et-Tih,  fonning  the  watei-shed  of  the 
two  great  systems  of  wadys,  those  north-westward 
towards  the  great  Wady-el-Arish,  and  those  north- 
eastward towards  the  Wady  Jerafeh  and  the  great 
Wady-el-Je<h.  Indeed,  in  these  converging  wady- 
systems  on  either  side  of  the  "mountain,"we  have 
a  de.«ert-continuation  of  the  same  configuration  of 
countiy,  which  the  Shephelah  and  Arabah  with 
their  interposed  watershedding  highlands  piesent 
further  north.  And  even  as  the  name  Arabah 
is  plainly  continued  from  the  Jordan  valley,  so  as 
to  mean  the  great  arid  trough  between  the  Dea«l 
Sea  and  Elath ;  so  perhaps  the  Shefelah  ("  vale ") 


^  There  are  three  nearly  parallel  passes  Iwiding  to 
the  same  level  :  this  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three. 
Schubert  {Reise,  ii.  441-3)  appears  to  have  taken  the 
earn©  path  ;  Bertou  that  on  the  \V.  side.  El  Yemen. 

"  Thia  is  only  the  direction,  or  apparent  direction, 
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might  naturaUy  be  viewed  as  continued  to  ilie 
"  river  of  Egypt."  And  thus  the  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites"  would  merely  contijiue  the  itiountiiir- 
mass  of  Judah  and  Ephrami,  as  furming  part 
of  the  land  "  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth  give 
unto  us."  The  south-western  angle  of  this  higher 
plateau  is  well  defined  by  the  bluff  peak  of 
Jehel  'Ardif,  standing  in  about  30°  22'  iN'.,  by 
34°  30'  E.  Assuming  the  region  from  Wady 
Feiran  to  the  Jehel  Mousa  as  a  general  basis 
for  the  position  of  Horeb,  nothing  farther  south 
than  this  Jebel  'Ardif  appears  to  give  the  neces- 
sary distance  from  it  for  Kadesh,  nor  would  any 
point  on  the  west  side  of  the  western  face  of  this 
mountain  region  suit,  until  we  get  quite  high  up 
towards  Beersheba.  Nor,  if  any  site  in  this  dii-ec- 
tion  is  to  be  chosen,  is  it  easy  to  account  for  "  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  "  being  mentioned  as  it  is,  Deut. 
i.  2,  apparently  as  the  customary  route  "  from 
Horeb"  thither.  But  if,  as  further  reasons  will 
suggest,  Kadesh  lay  probably  near  the  S.W.  curve 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  "  Mount  Seir "  will  be  with- 
in sight  on  the  E.  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  "  from  Horeb "  thither.  This  mountain 
region  is  in  Kiepert's  map  laid  down  as  the  territory 
of  the  Azdziraeh,  but  is  said  to  be  so  wild  and 
rugged  that  the  Bedouins  of  all  other  tribes  avoid 
it,  nor  has  any  road  ever  traversed  it  (Robinson, 
i.  186).  Across  this  then  there  was  no  pass  ;  the 
choice  of  routes  lay  between  the  road  which  leading 
from  Elath  to  Gaza  and  the  Shephelah,  passes  to 
the  west  of  it,  and  that  which  ascends  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Arabah  by  the  Ma'aleh 
Akrabbim  towards  Hebron.  The  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  Israelites  took  this  latter  course  are, 
that  if  they  had  taken  the  westein,  Beersheba  woula 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  natural  route  of  their 
iirst  attempted  attack  { Robinson,  i.  187).  It  would 
also  have  brought  them  too  near  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Divine 
purpose  that  they  should  avoid.  But  above  all,  the 
features  of  the  country,  scantily  as  they  are  noticed 
in  Num.,  are  in  favour  of  the  eastern  route  from 
the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea. 

One  site  fixed  on  for  Kadesh  is  the  Ain  es  Shey- 
dheh  on  the  south  side  of  this  "  mountain  of  the 
Amoi-ites,"  and  therefore  too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2.  Messrs.  Rowlands  and 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  463-8)  argue  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  Jebel  Helal,  where 
they  found  "  a  large  single  mass  or  small  hill  of  solid 
rock,  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  north  of  it, 
immediately  rising  above  it,  the  only  visible  naked 
ixxik  in  the  whole  district."  They  found  salient 
water  nishing  from  this  rock  into  a  basin,  but  soon 
losing  itself  in  the  sand,  and  a  gi'and  space  for  the 
encampment  of  a  host  on  the  S.W.  side  of  it.  In 
favour  of  it  they  allege,  1,  the  name  K&des  or 
KMes,  pronounced  in  English  K&dddse  or  Kudddse, 
as  being  exactly  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Kadesh  ;  2,  the  position,  in  the  line  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah ;  3,  the  coiTespondence  with 
the  order  of  the  places  mentioned,  especially  the 
places  Adar  and  A.zrr!on,  which  these  travellers  re- 
cognize in  Adcirat  and  Aseimeh,  otherwise  (as  in 


of  the  range  at  the  spot,  its  general  one  being  as  above 
slated.     See  the  maps. 

'  So  Robinson,  before  ascending,  remarks  (ii.  585) 
that  the  hills  consisted  of  chalky  stone  and  "oiigSo* 
iierate. 
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Kiepert's  map)  Kadeirat  and  Kaseimeh  ;  4,  its  po- 
sition with  regard  to  Jehel  el-Halal,  or  Jehel  Helal ; 
.S,  its  position  witn  regard  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  (which  they  seem  to  identify  witli  the 
western  face  of  the  plateau);  6,  its  situation  with 
regard  to  the  grand  S.W.  route  to  Palestine  by 
Beer-lahai-roi  fiom  Kgypt ;  7, its  distance  from  Sinai, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  way  thither;  8,  the  accessi- 
bility of"  Mount  Hor  from  this  region.  Of  these, 
2,  4,  5,  and  6,  seem  of  no  weight  ;S  1  is  a  good  deal 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  some  such  name  seems 
to  have  a  wide  range*"  in  this  region  ;  3  is  of  con- 
siderable force,  but  seems  overbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  position  seems  too  far  west ;  argu- 
ments 6  and  7  nither  tend  against  than  for  the  view 
in  question,  any  western  route  being  unlikely  (see 
text  above),  and  the  "goodness"  of  the  road  not 
being  discovei-aUc,  but  rather  the  reverse,  fiom  the 
Mosaic  record.  Bat,  above  all,  how  would  this 
eiccord  with  "  the  way  of  Jlount  Seir  "  being  that 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  Barnea?  (Deut.  i.  2.) 

In  the  map  to  Kobinson's  last  edition,  a  Jehel  el 
Kiideis  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken.  But 
this  spot  would  be  too  far  to  the  west  for  the  fixed 
point  intended  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  Kadesh  Barnea. 
Still,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  region  endea- 
voured to  be  identified  with  the  "  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,"  it  may  be  a  general  testimony  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  name  Kadesh  within  certain 
limits  ;  wliich  is  further  supported  by  the  names 
given  below  C"). 

The  indications  of  locality  strongly  point  to  a  site 
near  where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  descends 
to  the  low  region  of  the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea. 
Tell  Arad  is  perhaps  as  clear  a  local  monument  of 
the  event  of  Num.  xxi.  1,  as  we  can  expect  to 
find.  [Arad].  "  The  Canaanitish  king  of  Arad  " 
found  that  Israel  was  coming  "by  the  way  of  the 
spies,"  and  "fought  against"  and  "  took  some  of 
"them  prisoners."  The  subsequent  defeat  of  this 
king  is  clearly  connected  with  the  pass  Es-Supi, 
between  which  and  the  Tell  Arad  a  line  drawn 
ought  to  give  us  the  direction  of  route  intended 
by  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies;"  accordingly,  within 
a  day's  journey  on  either  side  of  this  line  ))ro- 
duced  towards  the  Arabah,  Kadesh-Barnea  should 
be  sought  for.  [Hormah]  .  Nearly  the  same  ground 
appeal's  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  previous  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Israelites  rebelliously  attempting 
to  force  their  way  by  this  pass  to  occupy  the 
"  mountain "  where  "  the  Amalekites  and  Amo- 
rites" were  "  before  them"  (Num.  xiv.  45  ;  Judg. 
i.  17);  further,  however,  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
been  "in  Seir"  (Deut.  i.  44).  Now,  whether  we 
admit  or  not  with  Stanley  (S.  cf-  P.  94  note)  that 
Edom  had  at  this  period  no  tenitory  west  of  the 
Arabah,  which  is  perhaps  doubtful,  yet  there  can 
'be  no  room  for  doubt  that  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Amontes"    must   at   any  rate  be  taken  as  their 
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western    limit.      Hence    the    overthrow    in    Sell 

must  be  east  of  that  mountain,  or,  at  furthest,  on 
its  eastern  edge.  The  "Seir"  alkded  to  may  lie 
the  western  edge  of  the  Arabah  below  the  Es-S&fa 
pass.  When  thus  driven  back,  they  "  abode  in 
Kadesh  many  days"  (Deut.  i.  46).  The  city,  whe- 
ther we  prefer  Kadesh  simply,  or  Kadesh-Barnea, 
as  its  designation,  cannot  have  belonged  to  the 
Amorites,  for  these  after  their  victory  would  pro- 
bably have  disputed  possession  of  it ;  nor  could  it, 
if  plainly  Amoritish,  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost 
of  the  border  "  of  Edom.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  it  lay  in  the  debateable  ground  between  the 
Amorites  and  Edom.  which  the  Israelites  in  a  mes- 
sage of  courtesy  to  Edom  might  naturally  assirn  to 
the  latter,  and  that  it  was  possibly  then  occupied  in 
fact  by  neither,  but  by  a  remnant  of  those  Horites 
whom  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  12)  dislodged  from  the 
■'mount"  Seir,  but  who  remained  as  refugees  in 
that  arid  and  unenviable  region,  which  perhaps 
was  the  sole  remnant  of  their  previous  possessions, 
and  which  they  still  called  by  the  name  of  "  Seir," 
their  patriarch.  This  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  "  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  "  still  being 
at  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  37),  nor  with  the 
Israelites  regarding  this  debateable  ground,  after 
dispossessing  the  Amorites  from  "their  mountain," 
as  pertaining  to  their  own  "  south  quarter."  If  this 
view  be  admissible,  we  might  regard  "  Barnea"  aa 
a  Hebraized  remnant  of  the  Horite  language,  or  ot 
some  Horite  name. 

The  nearest  approximation,  then,  which  can  be 
given  to  a  site  for  the  city  of  Kadesh,  may  be 
probablv  attained  by  drawing  a  circle,  from  the  pass 
£s-Sufa,  at  the  radius  of  about  a  day's  journey, 
its  south-western  quadrant  will  inter.sect  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Paran,"  or  Et-Tik,  which  is  there  over- 
hung by  the  sujierimposed  plateau  of  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites ;  while  its  south-eastern  one  will 
cross  what  has  been  designated  as  the  "  wilderness 
of  Zin."  This  seems  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
of  the  passages  of  (lenesis.  Numbers,  and  Deuter- 
onomy, which  refer  to  it.  The  nearest  site  in  har- 
mony with  this  view,  which  has  yet  been  suggested 
(Robinson,  ii.  175),  is  undoubtedly  the  Ain  cl- 
Weibeli.  To  this,  however,  is  opposed  the  remark 
of  a  traveller  (Stanley.  S.  and  F.  95)  who  went 
probably  with  a  deliberate  intention  of  testing  the 
local  features  in  reference  to  this  suggestion,  that 
it  does  not  afford  among  its  "  stony  shelves  of  three 

or  four  feet  high"  any  proper  "  cliff"  (y/D\  such 

as  is  the  word  specially  describing  that  "rock" 
(A.  V.)  from  which  the  water  gushed.  It  is  hor,  • 
ever  nearly  opposite  the  Wadij  Ghuwerr,  the  great 
0]iening  into  the  steep  eastern  wall  of  the  Arabah, 
and  therefore  the  most  probable  "highway"  b? 
which  to  "  piss  through  the  border "  of  Edom 
But  until  further  examination  of  local  features  has 


c  What  is  more  disputable  than  the  S.  boundary 
line  ?  Jehel  Helal  derives  its  sole  significance  from 
a  passage  not  specified  in  Jeremiali.  The  "mountain 
of  the  Amorites,"  as  shown  above,  need  not  be  that 
western  face.    Mt.  Hor  is  as  accessible  from  elsewhere. 

*  Sectzen's  last  map  shows  a  JFuily  Kidlese  corre- 
sponding in  position  nearly  with  Jehel  el  Ktideise 
ipven  in  KiepertE,  on  the  authority  of  Abeken. 
Zimmermann's  Atlas,  sect,  x.,  gives  el  Cadessah  as 
another  name  for  the  well-known  hill  Mndttrah,  or 
Koderak,  lying  within  view  of  the  point  described 
aOove,  from  Williams's  Holy  City,  i.  463-4.  This  is 
wwards  the  East,  s  good  deal  nearer  the  Dead  Sea 


and  so  far  more  suitable.  Further,  Robertson's  mar 
in  Stewart's  The  Tent  and  (he  Ptan  places  an  'Ain 
Khades  near  the  junction  of  the  Wndy  Ah,id,  with 
the  JFady  el  Arish ;  but  in  this  map  are  tokens  ol 
some  confusion  in  the  drawing. 

•  Fiirst  has  suggested  y-1J"'n3,  "  son  of  wander- 
ing "  =  Bedouin  ;  but  ^^  does  not  occur  as  "  son  " 
in  the  writings  of  Moses.  The  reading  of  the  I-XX. 
in  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  KaSj)5  tov  BapiTj,  seems  to  favour 
the  notion  that  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  nian'i 
name.  The  name  "  Meribah "  is  accounted  for  ii 
Num.  XX.  13.     [Meuibau.I 
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beeii  nwdc,  which  owing  to  tlie  frightfully  desolate 
e^anicter  of  the  region  deems  very  dilHcult,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  push  identification  further. 

Notice  is  d'le  to  the  attem])t  to  discovei  Kadesh 
in  I'etra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaeans  (Stan- 
ley, "S".  and  P.  94-),  embedd'jj  in  the  mountains  to 
wiiich  the  name  of  Jlount  Seir  is  admitted  by  all 
authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by 
Mount  Hor.  No  doubt  the  word  Sola,  "  clilf,"  is 
used  as  a  proper  name  occasionally,  and  may  pio- 
bably  in  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  Is.  xvi.  1,  be  identified  with 
a  city  or  spot  of  territory  belonging  to  Edom.  But 
the  two  sites  of  Petra  and  Mount  Hor  are  surely  far 
too  close  for  each  to  be  a  distinct  camping  station,  as 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  36,  37.  The  camp  of  Israel  ^TOuld 
have  probably  covered  the  site  of  the  city,  the 
mountain,  and  several  adjacent  valleys.  But,  fur- 
ther, the  site  of  Fetra  must  have  been  as  thoroughly 
Edomitish  tenitory  as  was  that  of  Bozrah, 
the  then  capital,  and  could  not  be  described 
as  being  "in  the  uttermost"  of  their  border. 
"  Mount  Seir  "  was  "  given  to  Esau  for  a  posses- 
sion," in  which  he  was  to  be  unmolested,  and  not 
a  "  foot's  breadth  "  of  his  land  was  to  be  taken. 
This  seems  irreconcileable  with  the  quiet  encamp- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Israel  and  permanency  there 
tor  "  many  days,"  as  also  with  their  suTj.sequcnt 
teriitorial  possession  of  it,  for  Kadesh  is  always 
reckoned  as  a  town  in  the  southern  border  belong- 
ing to  Israel.  Neither  does  a  friendly  request  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  land  of  Edom  come 
suitably  from  an  invader  who  had  seized,  and  was 
occupying  one  of  its  most  difficult  passes ;  nor, 
again,  is  the  evident  temper  of  the  Edomites  and 
their  precautions,  if  they  contemplated,  as  they 
certainly  did,  armed  resistance  to  the  violation  of 
their  territory,  consistent  with  that  invader  being 
allowed  to  settle  himself  by  anticipation  in  such  a 
position  without  a  stand  being  made  against  him. 
But,  lastly,  the  conjunction  of  the  city  Kadesh  with 
"the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  and  its  connexion 
with  the  assault  repulsed  by  the  Amalekit-s  and 
Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43),  points  to 
a  site  wholly  away  fjom  Mount  Seir. 

A  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
April,  1860,  entitled  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
Route  of  the  Exodus,  discards  all  the  received  sites 
for  Sinai,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and  fixes  on  Elusa 
{El  Kalcsah)  as  that  of  Kadesh.  The  arguments  of 
this  writei  will  be  considered,  as  a  whole,  under 
Wilderness  of  Wandering. 

Kadesh  appears  to  have  maintained  itself,  at  least 
us  a  name  to  the  days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
(/.  c.)  and  those  of  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book 


''  It  may  be  perhaps  a  Horite  word,  corrupted  so 
ts  to  bear  a  signification  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab. ;  but, 
assuming  it  to  be  from  the  root  meaning  "  holiness," 
which  exists  in  various  forms  in  the  Heb.  and  Arab., 
there  may  be  some  connexion  between  that  name, 
Buppoaed  to  indicate  a  shrine,  and  the  En-Mishpat  = 
Fountain  of  Judgment.  The  connexion  of  the  priestly 
and  judicial  function,  having  for  its  root  the  regard- 
ing as  sacred  whatever  is  authoritative,  or  the  de- 
ducing all  subordinate  authority  from  the  Highest, 
■^ould  support  this  view.  Compare  also  the  double 
functions  united  in  Sheikh  and  Cadi.  Further,  on  this 
supposition,  a  more  forcible  sense  accrues  to  the  name 
Kadesh  Meribah  —  strife  or  contention,  being  as  it 
were  a  perversion  oi  Mishpat  =  judgment — a  taking 
it  in  partein,  deteriorem.  For  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  de- 
rivatives frojn  this  same  root  sec  Gcscn.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Jinp,  varying  in  senses  of  to  be  holy,  or   (piel)  m> 
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of  Judith  (i.  9).  The  "wilderness  of  KadLsh" 
occurs  only  in  Ps.  xxix.  8,  and  is  probably  uudi»- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  Zin.  As  regards  tl« 
name  "  Kadesh,"  theie  seems  some  doubt  whntnei 
it  be  originally  Hebrew.'' 

Almost  any  probable  situation  for  Kadesh  on  tht 
grounds  of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  is  equally  op- 
posed to  the  impression  derived  from  the  aspect  of 
the  region  thereabouts.  No  spot  perhaps,  in  the 
locality  above  indicated,  could  now  be  an  eligible  sit« 
for  the  host  of  the  Israelites  "  for  many  days."  Je- 
rome speaks  of  it  as  a  "  desert"  in  his  day,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  any  city  there,  although  the 
tomb  of  Miriam,  of  which  no  modern  traveller  has 
found  any  vestige,  had  there  its  traditional  site.  It 
is  possible  that  the  great  volume  of  water  which  in 
the  rainy  season  sweeps  by  the  gi'eat  El-.Jeib  and 
other  wadys  into  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Ghor, 
might,  if  duly  husbanded,  have  once  created  an  arti- 
ficial oasis,  of  which,  with  the  neglect  of  such  in- 
dustry, every  trace  has  since  been  lost.  But,  as 
no  attempt  is  made  here  to  fix  on  a  definite  site  lor 
Kadesh  as  a  city,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the 
objection  applies  in  nearly  equal  Ibrce  to  nearly  all 
solutions  of  the  question  of  which  the  Scriptural 
narrative  admits.  [H.  H.] 

KAD'MIEL  ('?N;0"1P  :  KaS^ui^A:  Cedmihel), 
one  of  the  Levites  who  with  his  fimiily  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  apparently  a 
representative  of  the  descendants  of  Hodaviah,  or, 
as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  Hodaveh  or  Judah  (Ezr. 
ii.  40  ;  Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  first  attempt  which 
was  made  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  Kadmiel  and 
Jeshua,  probably  an  elder  member  of  the  same 
house,  were,  together  with  their  families,  appointed 
by  Zeiubbabel  to  superintend  the  workmen,  and 
officialod  in  the  thanksgiving-service  by  which  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  was  solemnized  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 
His  house  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  confession  of 
the  people  ou  the  day  of  humiliation  (Neh.  ix.  4,  5), 
and  with  the  other  Levites  joined  the  princes  and 
priests  in  a  solemn  compact  to  separate  themselves 
to  walk  in  God's  law  (Neh.  x.  9).  In  the  parallel 
lists  of  1  Esdr.  he  is  called  Cadmiel. 

KAD'MONITES,  THE  Cibni"?!!,  i.e.  "the 
Kadmonite ;"  tovs  KeSfj-ccvaious  ;  Alex,  omits : 
Cedinonaeos),  a  people  named  in  Gon.  xv.  19  only; 
one  of  the  nations  who  at  that  timo  occupied  the 
land  promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abram.  The 
name  is  from  a  root  Kedem,  signifying  "  eastern," 
and  also  "ancient"  (Ges.  Thes.  119.')). 

Bochart  {Chan.  i.  19;  Phal.  iv.  36)  derives  the 


sanctify,  as  a  priest,  or  to  keep  holy,  as  the  sab- 
l)ath,  and  (pual)  its  passive  ;  also  Gnlii  Lex.  Arab. 

Lat.  Lugd.   Bat.   1553,  s.  v.  ly,^-      The  derived 

sense,  K'lp,  a  male  prostitute,  fern.  HK'ni?,  a  harlot, 

does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  Arab.  :  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  notion  of  prostitution  in  honour  of  an 
idol,  as  the  Svrians  in  that  of  Astarte,  the  Babylonians 
in  that  of  Mylitta  (Herod,  i.  199),  and  is  conveyed 
in  the  Greek  UpoiovAos.  [Idolatry,  vol.  i.  8586.]  This 
repulsive  custom  seems  more  suited  te  those  populous 
and  luxurious  regions  than  to  the  hard  bare  life  of  tht 
desert.  As  an  example  of  Eastern  nomenclature 
travelling  far  west  at  an  early  period,  Cadiz  maj 
perhaps  bo  suggested  as  based  upon  Kadesh,  :un: 
carried  to  Spain  by  the  riicunieians. 
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AHdmonites  from  Cadmus,  and  further  identifies 
tl  ,em  with  the  Hivites  (whose  place  they  fill  in  the 
a)>ove  list  of  nations),  on  the  gi'ound  that  the 
Hivites  occupied  Mount  Hennon,  "  the  most  easterly 
part  of  Canaan."  But  Hermon  cannot  be  said  to 
be  on  the  east  of  Canaan,  nor,  if  it  were,  did  the 
Hivites  live  there  so  exclusively  as  to  entitle  them 
to  an  appellation  derived  from  that  circumstance  (see 
vol.  i.  820).  It  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
Kadmonite  in  its  one  occurrence  is  a  synonym  for 
the  Bene-Kedem — the  "  children  of  the  East,"  the 
genera!  name  which  in  the  Bible  appears  to  be  given 
to  the  tribes  who  roved  in  the  great  waste  tracts  on 
the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine.  [G.] 

KALLA'IO^D:  KoXAirt:  Celal),  a  priest  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers,  and  represented  the 
family  of  Sallai  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

KA'NAH (n3p:  KavBav,  Ahx.KavA:  Cane), 
one  of  the  places  which  formed  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Asher;  apparently  next  to  Zidon- 
labbah,  or  "great  Zidon"  (Josh.  xix.  28  only).  If 
this  inference  is  correct,  then  Kanah  can  hardly  be 
identified  in  the  modem  village  Kana,  six  miles 
inland,  not  from  Zidon,  but  from  Tyre,  nearly  20 
miles  south  thereof.  The  identification,  first  pro- 
posed by  Robinson  (5.  R.  ii.  45G),  has  been  gene- 
rally accepted  by  travellers  (Wilson,  Lands,  ii. 
230 ;  Porter,  Handbook,  395  ;  Schwarz,  192;  Van 
de  Velde,  i.  180).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  209)  also 
treats  it  as  the  native  place  of  the  "  woman  of 
Canaan"  (yvvii  Xavavaia)  who  cried  after  our 
Lord.  But  the  former  identification,  not  to  speak 
of  the  latter — iu  which  a  connexion  is  assumed  be- 
tween two  words  radically  distinct — seems  un- 
tenable. An  Ain-Kana  is  marked  in  the  map  of 
Van  de  Velde,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Saida  (Zidon), 
close  to  the  conspicuous  village  Jurjua,  at  which 
latter  place  Zidon  lies  full  in  view  (Van  de  Velde, 
ii.  437).  This  at  least  answers  more  nearly  the 
requirements  of  the  text.  But  it  is  put  foi"ward  as 
a  mere  conjecture,  and  must  abide  further  investi- 
gation. [G.] 

KA'NAH,  THE  RIVER  (HJi?  bn:  =  the 
torrent  or  wady  K. :  Xe\Kavd,  <papay^  Kapaud  ; 
Alex.  x^'^f''''^(">^  Kayd  and  ^opa-yl  Kavd  :  Vallis 
arundineti),  a  stream  falling  into  the  MediteiTaneau, 
which  fomied  the  division  between  the  territories 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former  on  the  south, 
the  latter  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9).  No 
light  appeals  to  be  thrown  on  its  situation  by  the 
Ancient  Versions  or  the  Onomasticon.  Dr.  Robin- 
son (iii.  135)  identifies  it  "  without  doubt"  with  a 
wady,  which  taking  its  rise  in  the  central  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  near  Akraheh,  some  7  miles 
S.E.  of  Nahlus,  crosses  the  country  and  enters  the 
eea  just  above  Jaffa  as  Nahr-el-Aujeh ;  beai'ing 
during  part  of  its  course  the  name  of  Wadij  Kanah. 
But  this,  though  perhaps  sufficiently  impoitant  to 
•erve  as  a  boundary  between  two  tribes,  and  though 
the  retention  of  the  name  is  in  its  favour,  is  surely 
too  far  south  to  have  been  the  boundary  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz 
(51)  is  more  plausible — that  it  is  a  wady  which 
commences  west  of  and  close  to  Nahhts,  at  Ain-el- 
Khassah,  and  falls  into  the  sea  as  Nahr  Falaik, 
and  which  bears  also  the  name  of  Wady  al-Khassab 
■ — tha  reedy  stream.  This  has  its  more  northerly 
position  in  its  favour,  and  also  the  agreement  in 
ngiiificatiou   of   the    names  fKa:iah  meaning  al&o 
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reeay).  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  th« 
name  Khassah  is  borne  by  a  large  tract  of  the  mari 
time  plain  at  this  part  (Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  260). 
Porter  pronounces  for  N.  Akiidar,  close  below 
Caesarea.  [^0 

KARE'AH  (H^p :  KeipTje  :  Caree),  the  father 
of  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  who  supported  Gedaliah'a 
authority  and  avenged  his  murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  1?, 
15, 16,  xli.  11, 13,  14, 16,  xlii.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5j. 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Careau. 

KARKA'A   (with   the  def.   article,  J?JP")ipn  : 

K<(577J,  in  both  MSS. ;  Symm.  translating,  %ha<pos : 
Carcaa),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boun- 
dary of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  and  there- 
fore of  the  Holy  Land  itself  It  lay  between  Addar 
and  Azmon,  Azmon  being  the  next  point  to  the 
Meditenanean  (  Wady  el-Arish).  Karkaa,  however, 
is  not  found  in  the  specification  of  the  boundary  in 
Num.  xxxiv.,  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  while  in 
Joshua  the  line  is  said  to  make  a  detour  (33D)  to 
Karkaa,  in  Numbers  it  runs  to  Azmou.  Nor  does 
the  name  occur  in  the  subsequent  lists  of  the 
southern  cities  in  Josh.  xv.  21-32,  or  xix.  2-8,  or  in 
Neh.  xi.  25,  &c.  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  'kKapKas) 
perhaps  speaks  of  it  as  then  existing  (Kcifxr)  iffrlv), 
but  at  any  rate  no  subsequent  traveller  or  geo- 
grapher appears  to  have  mentioned  it.  [G .] 

KAR'KOR    (with   the   def.   article,    "Ip^pH ; 

KapKap ;  Alex.  Kap/ca :  Vulg.  translating,  »•<?- 
quiescebant),  the  place  in  which  the  remnant  of  the 
host  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  which  had  escaped  the 
rout  of  the  Jordan  valley  were  encamped,  when 
Gideon  burst  upon  and  again  dispersed  them 
(Judg.  viii.  10).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in 
the  open  wastes  inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes — 
"  them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah"  (ver.  11).  But  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  far  to  the  south  as 
it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast. 
KapKd  and  "Carcar  "),  namely  one  day's  journey 
(about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra,  where  in  their 
time  stood  the  fortress  of  Carcaria,  as  in  ours  the 
castle  of  Kerek  el-Shobak  (Burckhardt,  19  Aug. 
1812).  The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Characa,  or  Charax,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  mentioned  once  in  the  Maccabean  history  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  either  for  or  against 
the  identification  of  the  two. 

If  Kunawat  be  Kenath,  on  which  Nobah  be- 
stowed his  own  name  (with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
innovations  in  Palestine),  then  we  should  look  for 
Karkor  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  that  place ; 
which  is  quite  far  enough  fiom  the  Jordan  valley, 
the  scene  of  the  fii-st  encounter,  to  justify  both 
Josephus's  expression,  irdp^a)  ttoXv  {Ant.  vii.  6, 
§5),  and  the  careless  "  security  "  of  the  Midianites. 
But  no  traces  of  such  a  name  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  that  direction,  or  any  other  than  that  above 
mentioned.  [G.] 

KAR'TAH  (nnip :    i,   Ka5,,s ;    Alex.Kaf.ea: 

Chartha),  a  town  of  Zebulun,  which  with  its 
"  suburbs "  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  34).  It  is  not  mentioned  either  in  thf 
general  list  of  the  towns  of  this  tribe  Cxix.  10-16), 
or  in  the  parallel  catalogue  of  Levitical  cities  in 
1  Chr.  vi.,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  recog- 
iiised  sin'c.  fG.I 
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KAR'TAN  ()n"1ip :  eeixudv;  Alex.  Noe/ujutSj/ : 

Carthan),  a  city  of  Napht<ali,  allotted  with  its 
"suburbs"  tc  th«  Gershouite  Levites  (Josli.  xxi. 
32).  In  the  paralkl  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name 
appears  in  the  more  expanded  form  of  KiR.iA- 
riiAiM  (ver.  76),  of  which  Kartan  may  be  either 
a  provincialism  or  a  contraction.  A  similar  change 
IS  observable  in  Dothan  and  Dothaim.  The  LXX. 
evUDntly  had  a  difi'erent  Hebrew  text  from  the 
ji'esent.  [G.] 

KATT'ATH  (ntSJP  :  Koroi/afl  ;  Alex.  YLarTiid : 
Cateth),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  1.5).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ono- 
ma'^ticon.  Schwarz  (172)  reports  that  in  the  Je- 
rmalein  MegiUah,  Kattath  "  is  said  to  be  the  mo- 
dern Katunith,"  which  he  seeks  to  identify  with 
Kana  el-JelU, — most  probably  the  Cana  of  Ga- 
lilee of  the  N.  T. —  5  miles  north  of  Seffurieh, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  Cana  is  given  in  the 
Syriac  as  Katna,  and  pai'tiy  for  other  but  not  very 
palpable  reasons.  [G.] 

KE'DAR  ("ni^,  "  black  skin,  black-skinned 
man,"  Ges. :  KrjSap :  Cedar),  ih&  second  in  order 
of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  l.'i ;  1  Chr.  i.  29), 
and  the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  settled 
on  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula  and  the  confines 
of  Palestine.  This  tribe  seems  to  have  been,  with 
'I'ema,  the  chief  representative  of  Ishmael's  sons  in 
tne  western  portion  of  the  land  they  originally  peo- 
pled. The  "glory  of  Kedar"  is  recorded  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xxi.  13-17)  in  the  burden  upon 
Arabia  ;  and  its  importance  may  also  be  infen-ed 
from  the  "  princes  of  Kedar,"  mentioned  by  Ez. 
(xxvii.  21),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  character  of  the 
tribe :  "  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they 
occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and  goats: 
in  thest  [were  they]  thy  merchants."  But  this 
characteristic  is  maintained  in  several  other  remark- 
able passages.  In  Cant.  i.  5,  the  black  tents  of 
Kedar,  black  like  the  goat's  or  camel's-hair  tents  of 
the  modem  Bedawee,  are  forcibly  mentioned,  "  1 
[am]  black,  but  comely,  0  ye  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  So- 
lomon." In  Is.  Ix.  7,  we  rind  the  "  flocks  of  Kedar," 
together  with  the  rams  of  Nebaioth ;  and  in  Jer. 
xlix.  28,  "concerning  Kedar,  and  concerning  the 
kingdoms  of  Hazor,"  it  is  written,  "  Arise  ye,  go 
up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East  [the 
Bene-KedemJ.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall 
they  take  away  ;  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
tent-cui-tains,  and  all  their  vessels,  and  their  camels  " 
(28,  29).  They  appear  also  to  have  been,  like  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  present  day,  "  archers  "  and 
"mightymen"  (Is.  xxi.  17;  comp.  Ps.cxx.5).  That 
they  also  settled  in  villages  or  towns,  we  find  from 
that  magnificent  passage  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  11),"  Let 
the  wilderness  and  the  cities  thereof  lift  up  [their 
voice],  the  villages  [that]  Kedar  doth  inhabit:  let 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them  shout 
from  tht  top  of  the  mountains  ;" — unless  encamp- 
ments are  here  intended."  But  dwelling  in  more 
permani.-nt  habitations  than  tents  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  from  a  far-stretching  tribe  such 
as  Kedar  certainly  was,  covering  in  their  pasture- 
lauds  and  watering  places  the  great  western  desert, 
settling  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  penetrating 


Dnvri-    Comp.  usage  of  Arabic,  JJj  ^',  Karyeh. 
.  '•  t  ••> 

»  Hence  "lip  ]1£^'7,    Rabbin,    use   of   the  Arabic 
•anRuagc  (Ges.  l^x.  crt.  TreifeUes). 
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I  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where  they  W(>i«  to  be 
the  fathers  of  a  great  nation.  The  archers  and 
wariiors  of  this  tribe  were  probably  engaged  in  many 
of  the  wars  which  the  "  men  of  the  East "  (of  whom 
Kedar  most  likely  foimed  a  part)  waged,  in  alliancf 
with  Midianites  and  others  of  the  Bene-Kedem, 
with  Israel  (see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Essai,  i. 
180-1,  on  the  war  of  Gideon,  &c.).  The  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  the  Ishmaelite  tiibes,  and  hence  the  Rabbins 
call  tJie  Arabians  universally  by  this  name.'' 

In  Is.  xxi.  17,  the  descendants  of  Kedar  a'e 
called  the  Bene-Kedar. 

As  a  link  between  Bible  history  and  Mohammadan 
traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probably  found  in 
the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  south  {N.  H.  v.  11)  ; 
but  they  have,  since  classical  times,  oecome  merged 
into  the  Arab  nation,  of  which  so  great  a  part  must 
have  sprung  from  them.  In  the  Mohammadan  tra- 
ditions, Kedar*'  is  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad  ;  and 
through  him,  although  the  genealogy  is  broken  for 
many  generations,  the  ancestry  of  the  latter  from 
Ishmael  is  Ciirried.  (See  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  175, 
seqq.)  The  descent  of  the  bulk  of  the  Arabs  from 
Ishmael  we  have  elsewhere  shown  to  rest  on  in- 
disputable grounds.    [Ishmael.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

KE'DEMAH  (HDni?, i.  e.  "eastward :"  KeS^ci: 
Cedma),  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31). 

KE'DEMOTH  (in  Deut.  and  Chron.  niKJlp ; 
in  Josh.  nOTp :  KeSafxwd,  BaKeSixiiO,  t]  Ask/xuip, 
71  KaS/jidd ;  Alex.  KeS/xovd,  KfSr]iJ.(i6,  KafiTiSciB 
TtSadi  :  Cedemoth,  Cademoth),  one  of  tlie  towns 
in  the  district  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  allottetl  to  the 
tribe  of  iiLjben  (Josh.  xiii.  18)  ;  given  with  its 
"suburbs"  to  the  M'^vdrite  TevUes  (Josh.  xxi.  37  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  79  ;  in  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
name,  with  the  rest  of  verses  36  and  37,  is  omitted 
from  th«  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  from  the  Vulg.). 
It  possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the  "  wilderness, 
or  uncultivated  pasture  land  {Midbar'),  of  Kede- 
moth,"  in  which  Isiael  was  encamped  when  Moses 
asked  permission  of  Sihon  to  pass  through  the 
country  of  the  Amorites ;  although,  if  Kedemoth  be 
treated  as  a  Hebrew  word,  and  translated  "  Eastern," 
the  same  circumstance  may  have  given  its  name 
both  to  the  city  and  the  district.  And  this  is  more 
probably  the  case,  since  "  Aroer  on  the  brink  of 
the  torrent  Amon  "  is  mentioned  as  the  extreme 
(south)  limit  of  Sihon's  kingdom  and  of  the  territory 
of  Reuben,  and  the  north  limit  of  Moab,  Kede- 
moth, Jahazah,  Heshbon,  and  other  towns,  being 
apparently  north  of  it  (Josh.  xiii.  16,  &c.),  while 
the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  was  certainly  outside 
the  territory  of  Sihon  (Deut.  ii.  26,  27,  &c.),  and 
therefore  south  of  Uie  Anion.  This  is  supported  by 
the  teims  of  Num.  xxi.  23,  from  which  it  would 
apjsear  as  if  Sihon  had  come  out  of  his  territory 
into  the  wilderness ;  although  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  fact  of  Jahaz  (or  Jahazah)  being  said  to 
be  "in  the  wilderness"  (Num.  xxi.  23),  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  towns  named  in  Josh.  xiii. 
16-21,  were  all  north  of  Arnon.  As  in  other  cses 
we  must  await  further  investigation  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  place  ib  but  casually  men- 
tioned in  the  Onomasticon  ("  Cademoth"),  but  ye* 
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60  as  to  imply  a  distinction  oetweeu  the  town  and 
the  wilderness.  No  other  traveller  appeare  to  have 
noticed  it.  (See  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  271.)  [Jahaz.] 
KE'DESH  (B'Tp).  the  name  borne  by  three 
cities  in  Palestine. 

1.  (KoSrjs;  Alex.  BeXe'fl:  Cedes)  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  WTiether  tliis  is 
identical  with  Kadesh-Bai'nea,  which  was  actually 
Dne  of  the  points  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  tnbe 
(xv.  3 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Against  the  identification  is  the  difterence  of  the 
name, — hardly  likely  to  be  altered  if  the  famous 
Kadesh  was  intended,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
elsewhere  showing  that  it  was  of  common  use. 

2.  (KeSes ;  Alex.  Kt'See  :  Cedes),  a  city  of  Issa- 
char,  which  accoi'ding  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (ver.  72). 
In  the  parallel  list  (Josh.  xxi.  28)  the  nawe  is 
KiSHON,  one  of  the  variations  met  with  in  these 
lists,  for  which  it  is  impossible  satisfactoiily  to 
account.  The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the  cities 
whose  kings  were  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22 ), 
in  company  with  Megiddo  and  Jokneam  of  Cai-mel, 
would  seem  to  have  been  this  city  of  Issachai',  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  accepted,  the  northern  place  of 
the  same  name  in  Naph tali,  the  position  of  which 
in  the  catalogue  would  naturally  have  been  with 
Hazor  and  Shimron-Meron.  But  this,  though  pro- 
bable, is  not  conclusive. 

3.  Kedesh  (K<i5es,  KoSris,  Ke'Ses,*  Kei/e'C; 
Alex,  also  KcfSer ;  Cedes) :  also  Kedesh  in  Ga- 
lilee (7  vil2  'p, «.  e.  *'  K.  in  the  Galil ;"  i]  KoStjs  ev 
rfi  ra\i\ala  ;  Cedes  in  Galilaea) :  and  once,  Judg. 
iv.  6,  Kedesh-Naphtali  (  vWB3  'j?  ;  Xa5i7sN€(^- 
6aKi;  Cedes  Nephthali).  One  of  the  fortified  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hazor  and 
Edrei  (Josh  xix.  37)  ;  appointed  as  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  allotted  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Gershonite 
Le-vntes  (xx.  7,  xxi.  32  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  76).  In 
Josephus's  account  of  the  northern  ware  of  Joshua 
(^Ant.  V.  1,  §18;,  he  apparently  refers  to  it  as 
mai-king  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Slerom,  if  Merom 
be  intended  under  the  foim  Beroth.''  It  was  the 
residence  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there  he 
and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali  before  the  conflict  (9,  10).  Near  it  was 
the  tree  of  Zaananim,  where  was  pitched  the  tent 
of  the  Kenites  Heber  and  Jael,  in  which  Sisera  met 
his  death  (ver.  11).  It  was  probably,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  "holy"^  place"  of  great  antiquity,  which 
would  explain  its  selection  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  and  its  being  chosen  by  the  prophetess  as 
the  spot  at  which  to  meet  the  warriors  of  the  tribes 


*■  Some  of  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  are  remark- 
able. In  Judg.  iv.  9,  10,  Vat.  has  Kafirj;,  and  Alex. 
Kei'Ses  ;  but  in  ver.  11,  they  both  have  Ke'Ses.  In 
2  K.  XV.  29,  both  have  K«v«'^.  In  Judg.  iv  and  else- 
where the  Peschito  Version  has  Recem-Naphtali  for 
Kedesh,  Kecem  being  the  name  which  in  the  Targums 
is  commonly  used  for  the  Southern  K<»desh,  K.  Bar- 
nea.     (See  StaiJey,  S.  ^  P.  94  note.) 

*  Ilpbf  Bijpii^  TToVei  T^s  roAiAatay  t^s  avu),  KeScoTj? 
«w  noppji.  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Orient,  und  Exegct. 
Bibliothek,  1773,  No.  84)  argues  strenuously  for  the 
identity  of  Beroth  and  Kedes  in  this  passage  with 
Berytus  [Beirut)  and  Kedesh,  near  Emessa  (see 
tbove) ;  but  interpeting  and  ingenious  as  is  the  at- 
tempt, the  conclusion  cannot  be  tenable.  (See  also  a 
lubsequent  paper  in  1774,  No.  116.) 

•  From   the  root   {^'^P,  common   to   the  Semitic  | 


KEDESH 

before  :he  commencement  of  the  struggle  '  for  Je- 
hovah against  the  mighty."  It  wa.-.  oui  of  th< 
places  taken  by  Tiglath-I'ileser  in  the  reig^  ti 
Fekah  (Jos.  ^ni.  ix.  11,  §1,  KuSiiro;  2  K.xv.  29); 
and  here  again  it  is  mentioned  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  Hazor.  Its  next  and  last  appearance 
in  the  Bible  is  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  the  foices  of  Demetrius 
(1  ]\Iacn.  xi.  63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  5,  §6,  7).  After  this  time  it  is  spoken  of 
by  Josephus  (i?.  /.  ii.  18,  §1  ;  iv.  2,  §3,  irpoi 
Kvhuaaots-)  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians— 
"  a  strong  inland "^  village,"  well  fortified,  and  with 
a  great  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  he  mentions 
that  during  the  siege  of  Giscala,  Titus  removed  his 
camp  thither — a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  if  the 
two  places  are  con-ectly  identified — a  movement, 
which  allowed  John  to  make  his  escape. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomast.  "  Cedes  "1 
it  is  described  as  lying  near  Paneas,  and  20  miles 
(Eusebius  says  8 — ^ — but  this  must  be  wrong)  from 
Tyre,  and  as  called  Kudossos  or  Cidissus.  Bro- 
cardus  (Descr.  ch.  iv.),  describes  it,  evidently  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  4  leagues  north  of  Safet, 
and  as  abounding  in  ruins.  It  was  visited  by  the 
Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (a.D.  1170), 
and  ha-Parchi  (a.D.  1315).  The  foimer  places  it 
one  day's,  and  the  latter  half-a-day's,  jouniey  from 
Banias  (Benj.  of  Tudela  by  Asher,  i.  82,  ii.  109, 
420).  Making  allowances  for  imperfect  knowledge 
and  en-ors  in  transcription,  there  is  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment between  the  above  accounts,  recognisable  now 
that  Dr.  Kobinson  has  with  great  prolwibility  iden- 
tified the  spot.  This  he  has  done  at  Kades,  a 
village  situated  on  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of 
the  Ard-el-Huleh,  the  gi-eat  depressed  basin  or 
tract  through  which  the  Jordan  makes  its  way  into 
the  Sea  of  Merom.  Kades  lies  10  English  miles 
N.  of  Safed,  4  to  the  N.W.  of  the  upper  jart  of  the 
Sea  of  Merom.,  and  12  or  13  S.  of  Banias.  The 
A'illage  itself  *'  is  situated  on  a  rather  high  ridge, 
jutting  out  fiom  the  westei'n  hills,  aad  overlooking 
a  small  gi-een  vale  or  basin.  .  .  Its  site  is  a 
splendid  one,  well  watered  and  sunounded  by  fertile 
plains."  There  are  numerous  sarcophagi,  and  other 
ancient  remains  (Rob.  iii.  366-8  ;  see  also  Van  de 
Velde,  ii.  417  ;  Stanley,  365,  390). 

In  the  Greek  (KkSi'cdj)  and  Syriac  {Kedesh 
de  Naphtali)  texts  of  Tob.  i.  2, — though  not  in  the 
Vulgate  or  A.  V. — Kedesh  is  introduced  as  the 
birthplace  of  Tobias.  The  text  is  exceedingly  cor- 
rupt, but  some  little  support  is  lent  to  this  reading 
by  the  Vulgate,  which,  although  omitting  Kedesh, 
mentions  Safed — post  viam  quae  ducit  ad  Occi- 
dentem,  in  sinistra  hahens  civitatem  Saphet. 


lan^ages  (Gesenius,  Th^.  1195,  8).  Whether  there 
wf-s  any  difference  of  signification  between  Kadesb 
and  Kedesh  does  not  seem  at  all  clear.  Gesenius 
riaces  the  former  in  connexion  with  a  similar  word 
which  would  seem  to  mean  a  person  or  thing  devoted 
to  the  infamous  rites  of  ancient  heathen  worship — 
"  Scortura  sacrum,  idque  masculum ;"  but  he  does  net 
absolutely  say  that  the  bad  force  resided  in  the  name 
of  the  place  Kadesh.  To  Kedesh  he  gives  a  favour- 
able interpretation — "  Sacrarium."  The  older  in« 
terpreters,  as  Hiller  and  Simonis,  do  not  recognise 
the  distinction. 

"*  Thomson,  Tlie  Land  and  the  Booh,  ch.  six  ,  has 
some  strange  comments  on  this  passage.  He  has  taken 
Whiston's  translation  of  /xco-oytios — "mediterranean" 
—  as  referring  to  the  Mediterranean  Seal  and  hst 
drawn  hi.«  inferences  acrordingly. 


KEHELATHAH 

The  name  Kedesh  exists  miicli  farther  north  than 
the  possessions  of  Naphtali  would  a))pear  to  have 
extended,  attached  to  a  lake  of  considerable  size  on  i 
theOrontes,  a  few  miles  south  of  Hums,  the  ancient 
Eniessa  (Kob.  iii.  549  ;  Thomson,  in  Kitter,  Da- 
mascus, 1002,  4).  The  lake  was  well  known  under 
that  name  to  the  Arabic  •eographers  (see,  besides 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Kobinson,  Abulfeda  in 
Schultens' /?ic?ex  Geoijr.  "  Fluvius  Orontes"  and 
•'Kudsum"),  and  they  connect  it  in  part  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  this  and  the  origin  of 
the  name  are  alike  uncertain.  At  tlie  lower  end  of 
the  lake  is  an  island  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
possibly  the  site  of  Ketcsh,  the  capture  of  which  by 
Sethee  I.  is  preserved  in  the  recoids  of  that  Egyp- 
tian king.     [Jkrusalem,  vol.  i.  989  note.]     [G.] 

KEHE'LATHAH  {TWbnp:  MaKeWde-.  Ce- 

clatha),  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
x.xxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing  is  known."      [H.  H.] 

KEI'LAH  (n^^yp,   but    in  1   Sam.  xxiii.   5, 

TOV\>:  Kef t\d,u,  rj  Kei'Aa;  Alex.  Keet\d;  Joseph. 

KiWa,  and  the  people  oi  KiWavoi  and  oi  KiWlrai : 
Ceila  :  Luth.  KeijUa),  a  city  of  the  Shefelah  or 
lowland  district  of  Judah,  named,  in  company  with 
Nezib  and  Mareshah,  in  the  next  group  to  the 
Philistine  cities  (Josh.  xv.  44).  Its  main  interest 
consists  in  its  connexion  wth  David.  He  rescued 
it  from  an  attack  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  fallen 
upon  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest 
(Jos.  Ant.  vi.  13,  §1),  plundered  the  corn  from  its 
threshing-floor,  and  driven  off  the  cattle  (1  Sam. 
yriii.  1).  The  prey  was  recovered  by  David  (2-5), 
who  then  remained  in  the  city  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  in-gathering.  It  was  then  a  fortified 
place,''  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7, 
and  Joseph.).  During  this  time  the  massacie  of 
Nob  was  perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  re- 
pository of  the  sacred  Ephod,  which  Abiathar  the 
priest,  the  sole  survivor,  had  canied  off  with  him 
(ver.  6).  But  it  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  these  brave  and  hallowed  inmates,  nor 
indeed  was  it  worthy  of  such  good  fortune,  for  the 
inhabitants  soon  plotted  David's  betrayal  to  Saul, 
then  on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place.  Of  this 
intention  David  was  warned  by  Divine  intimation. 
He  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7-13.) 

It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  word  Baali  is  used  by 
David  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah,  in  this 
passage  (ver.  11,  12;  A.  V.  "men");  possibly 
pointing  to  the  existence  of  Canaanites  in  the  place 
[Baal,  p.  1466]. 

We  catch  only  one  more  glimpse  of  the  town,  in 
the  times  after  the  Captivity,  when  Hashabiah,  the 
ruler  of  one  half  the  district  of  Keilah  (or  whatever 
the  word  Pelec,  A.  V.,  "  part "  may  mean),  and 
Bavai  ben-Henadad,  ruler  of  the  other  half,  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Nell.  iii.  17,  18).  Keilah  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  They  describe  it  in 
the  Onomasticon  as  existing  under  the  name  KtjXo, 
or  Ceila,  on  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Hebron, 
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*  The  name  may  possibly  be  derived  from  n?np 
a  conerregation,  with  the  local  suffix  H,  which  maiiy 
of  these  names  carry.  Compare  the  name  of  another 
place  of  encampment,  rPHpO,  which  appears  to  be 
from  the  same  root. 

''  This  is  said  by  Gcscnius  and  others  to  be  the  sig- 
nification of  the  name  "  Koilah."  If  this  be  so,  there 
nuuut   almot^t   appear  1o  bp  n   rrfercnop  to  thii-  and 


at  8"=  miles  distance  from  the  foiTiier.  In  1  he  map  of 
Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name  Kila  occuis 
attached  to  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road  from 
J-ieit  Jibrin  tc  Hebron,  at  very  nearly  the  right 
distance  from  B.  Jibrin  (almost  ceitainly  Eleu 
theropolis),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beit  Niisib 
(Nezib)  and  Maresa  (Mareshah).  The  name  was 
only  reported  to  Lieut.  V.  (see  his  Memoir,  p. 
328),  but  it  has  been  since  visited  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Tobler,  who  completely  confirms  the  iden- 
tification, merely  remai'king  that  Kila  is  pli.ced  a 
little  too  far  south  on  the  map.  Thus  anothei-  is 
added  to  the  list  of  places  which,  though  specified 
as  in  the  "  lowland,"  are  yet  actually  found  in  the 
mountains:  a  puzzling  fact  in  our  present  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  boundaries.  [Jii'ii- 
tah;  Judah,  p.  11566.] 

In  the  4th  century  a  trailition  existed  that  the 
prophet  Habbakuk  was  buried  at  Keilah  {Onouuis- 
ticon,  "  Ceila ;"  Nicephorus,  H.  E.  xii.  48  ;  Cas- 
siodorus,  in  Sozomen,  //.  E.  vii.  29) ;  but  an- 
other tradition  gives  that  honour  to  Hukkok. 

In  1  Chr.  iv.  19,  "  Keilah  the  Garmitk  "  is 
mentioned,  apparently — though  it  is  impossible  to 
.say  with  cei-tainty — as  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Caleb  (ver.  15).  But  the  passage  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, and  there  is  no  apparent  connexion  with  the 
town  Keilah.  [G.] 

KELAI'AH  (n'''pp:  Kco\ia;  Alex.  KcoAaa: 
Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  KcoAtia,  and  KwXlev:  Celaii)  = 
Kelita  (Ezr.  X.  23).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esd. 
his  name  appears  as  COLius. 

KE'LITA  (Nt3'^p  :  Ka-Afras ;  Ka\irdv  in 
Neh.  X.  10:  Celita;  Calita  in  Ezr.  x.  23),  one  of 
the  Levitcs  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Ezra,  and  had  intermarried  with  the  people  of  the 
land  (Ezr.  x.  23).  In  company  with  the  other 
Levites  he  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7),  and  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  follow  the  law  of  God,  and  separate 
from  admixture  with  foreign  nations  (Neh.  x.  10) 
He  is  also  called  Kelaiah,  and  in  the  parallel  lis', 
of  1  Esdr.  his  name  appears  as  Calitas. 

KEM'UEL  ('?N-10p:  Kojuovi)\ :  Camuel). 
1.  T?ie  son  of  Nahor  by  llilcah,  and  father  of  Aram, 
whom  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  414,  note)  identifies  with 
Ram  of  Job  xxxii.  2,  to  whose  family  Elihu  belonged 
(Gen.  xxii.  21). 

2.  The  son  of  Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  ;  one  of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by 
Hoses  to  divide  the  land  of  Caiyian  among  the  tiibes 
(Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

3.  A  Levite,  father  of  Hashabiah,  prince  of  the 
tribe  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

KE'NAN  (P'lp  :   Kaivw :   Caman)  =  Cainan 

the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  i.  2),  whose  name  is  also 
correctly  given  in  this  form  iu  the  aoargin  oi 
Gen.  V.  9. 

KEN'ATH  {n:p  :   v  KadO  ,  Alex,  tj  Kaai.de 
in  Chron.  both  MSS.  KavdB  :  Chanath,  Canath),  ojio 


the  contemporary  circumstances  of  David's  life,  in  Ps, 
xxxi.  ;  not  only  in  the  expression  (ver.  21),  ''mar- 
vellous kindness  in  a  strong  city"  ("11^0  TJ?),  but 
also  in  ver.  8,  and  in  the  general  tenour  of  the  Psalm 

■^  This  is  .lerome's  correctior  of  Eusebius,  who  gives 
1" — manifes'ly  wrong,  as  the  t\  hole  distance  between 
Hebron  au,l  Bcil-Jihriii  is  not  more  than  15  Komar 
milrp 
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tf  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  with  its 
" diughter -towns "  (A.  V.  "  villages")  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  cei-tain  NoBAH,  who  then  called 
it  by  his  own  name  (Num.  ssxii.  42).  At  a  later 
period  these  toi^-ns,  with  those  of  Jair,  were  recap- 
tured by  Geshur  and  Aram  (1  Chr.  ii.  23").  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  {Onom.  "  Canath  ")  it  was 
still  called  Kanatha,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  a 
village  of  Arabia  ....  near  Bozra."  Its  site  has 
been  recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  in  our  own 
times  at  Kenawdt,  a  ruined  town  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lejah,  about  20  miles  N.  of 
Busrah,  which  was  hrst  visited  by  Burckhardt  in 
1810  {Syria,  83-86),  and  more  recently  by  Porter 
{Damascits,  ii.  87-115  ;  Handhk.  512-14),  the  latter 
of  whom  gives  a  lengthened  desciiption  and  identi- 
fication of  the  place.  The  suggestion  that  Keiuiwat 
was  Kenath  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  made 
byGesenius  in  his  notes  to  burckhardt  (A.D.  1823, 
p.  505).  Another  Kenawat  is  marked  on  Van  de 
Velde's  map,  about  10  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

The  name  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of 
the  f)ennanence  of  an  original  appellation.  Nobah, 
though  confeiTed  by  the  conqueror,  and  appaiently 
at  one  time  the  received  name  of  the  spot  (Judg. 
Tiii.  11),  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  older 
title.     Compare  Accho,  Kikjath-arba,  &c.  [G.] 

KENAZ  (TJi?:  Kcj/s'C:  Cenez).  1.  Son  of 
Kliphaz,  the  son  of  Es<au.  He  was  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Edom,  according  to  both  lists,  that  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  15,  42,  and  that  in  1  Chr.  i.  53,  and  the 
founder  of  a  tribe  or  fiimily,  who  were  called  from 
him  Kenezites  (Josh.  xiv.  14,  kc).  Caleb,  the  son 
of  Jephunneh,  and  Othniel,  were  the  two  most  re- 
markable of  his  descendants.     [Caleb.] 

2.  One  of  the  same  family,  a  grandson  of  Caleb, 
according  to  1  Chr.  iv.  15,  where,  however,  the 
Hebrew  text  is  corrupt.  Another  name  has  possibly 
fellen  out  before  Kenaz.  [A.  C.  H.] 

KE'NEZITE  (written  KENIZZITE,  A.T. 

Gen.  XV.  19 :  '■T3|P  :  KiveQatos  :  Cenezaeus),  an 
Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6, 
14).  [Kenaz.]  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
Kenezites  existing  as  a  tribe  so  eariy  as  before  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  from 
Gen.  XV.  19.  If  this  tribe  really  existed  then,  and 
the  enumeration  of  tribes  in  ver.  19-21  foimed  a 
pai-t  of  what  the  Lord  said  to  Abi-am,  it  can  only 
be  said,  with  Bochart  {Fhaleg,  iv.  36),  that  these 
Kenezites  ai'e  mentioned  here  only,  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Jloses  and  Joshua, 
and  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  origin 
or  place  of  abode.     But  it  is  worth  considei  ation 


'■  This  passage  is  erroneously  translated  in  the 
A.  v.  It  shonld  be,  "  And  Geshur  and  Aram  took 
the  Ilavvoth-Jair,  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters, 
sixty  cities."  See  Bertheau,  Chronik ;  Zunz's  version  ; 
Targum  of  Joseph,  &c.  &e. 

•■  Josephus  gi^es  the  name  KevertSes  [Ant.  v.  5,  ^4) ; 
but  in  his  notiee  of  Saul's  expedition  (vi.  7,  §3)  he  has 
TO  Tu>v  2iKi/tnTu>i'  Iflvos — the  form  in  which  he  else- 
where gives  that  of  the  Shechemites.  No  explanation 
of  this  present!  itself  to  the  TSTiter.  The  Targums  of 
Onkelos,  Jonat  an,  and  Pseudojon.  uniformly  render 
the  Kenite  by  nXO^K' =  Salmaite,  possibly  because 
m  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55)  a  branch  of 
tne  Kcnites  come  under  Salma,  son  of  Caleb.  The 
Kune  name  is  introduced  in  the  Samarit.  Vers,  before 
"  the  Kenite"  in  Gen.  xv.  19  only. 

■^  This  paFsage  is  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
\'.  fihould  be,   '*  \.m\  Ueber  the  Kiiiitc  had  .severed 
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whether  the  enumeration  may  not  be  a  later  ez« 
plaiiatory  addition  by  Sloses  or  some  later  editoi^ 
and  so  these  Kenezites  be  descendants  of  Kenaz, 
whose  adoption  into  Israel  took  place  in  the  time 
of  Caleb,  which  was  the  reason  of  thwr  insertion 
in  this  place.  [A.  C.  H.] 

KE'inTE,  THE,  and  KE'NITES,   THE 

('S*j5n  and  ^3j5n,  i.e.  "the  Kenite;"  m  Chron. 

D''yi5n  ;  but  in  Num.  xxiv.  22,  and  in  Judg.  iv. 

116,  |)p,  Kain:  ol  Kevatot,  b  'Kivaiios,  ol  Kivdioi : 

Cinaeiis),^  a  tribe  or  nation  whose  history  is 
strangely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  chosen  people. 
In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  they  do  not 
appear.  The  firet  mention  of  them  is  in  company 
with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites,  in  the  list  oi 
the  nations  who  then  occupied  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  XV.  19).  Their  origin,  therefore,  like  that 
of  the  two  tribes  just  named,  and  of  the  Awira 
(AviTES)  is  hidden  from  us.  But  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  larger  nation 
of  JIiDiAN — from  the  fact  that  Jethro,  the  father 
of  !Moses's  wite,  who  in  the  records  of  Exodus  (see 
ii.  15,  16,  iv.  19,  &c.)  is  represented  as  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of 
that  nation,  is  in  the  narrative  of  Judges  (i.  16, 
iv.  If)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a  Kenite. 
As  Midianites  they  were  therefore  descended  imme- 
diately from  Abraham  by  his  wife  Keturah,  and  in 
this  relationship  and  their  connexion  with  Moses  we 
find  the  key  to  their  continued  alliance  with  Israel. 
The  important  services  rendered  by  the  sheikh  of 
the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a  time  of  gieat  pre.ssuie 
and  difficulty,  were  rewarded  by  vhe  latter  with  ;i 
promise  of  fimi  friendship  between  the  two  pet)ples 
— "  what  goodness  Jehovah  shall  do  unto  us,  the 
same  will  we  do  to  thee."  And  this  promise  was 
gi-atefully  remembered  long  after  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6).  The  connexion 
then  commenced  lasted  <is  fiimly  as  a  connexion 
could  last  between  a  settled  people  like  Israel  and 
one  whose  tendencies  were  so  ineradicably  nomailic 
as  the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have  accnmpanie<I 
the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings.  At  any  rate 
they  were  with  them  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  -m 
the  Promised  Land.  Their  encampment — separate 
and  diftinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people — was  within 
Balaam's  view  when  he  delivered  his  prophecy  ** 
(Num.  xxiv.  21,  22),  and  we  may  infer  that  they 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Jericho,^  the  "city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Judg.  i.  16  ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xx^-iii.  15).  But 
the  wanderings  of  Israel  over,  they  forsook  the  neigh- 
boui-hood  of  the  towns,  and  betook  themselves  to 
freer   air — to   "the   wilderness   of   Judah,   which 


himself  from  Kain  of  the  children  of  Hobab,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  pitched,"  &c. 

^  If  it  be  necessary  to  look  for  a  literal  "  fulfilment" 
of  this  sentence  of  Balaam's,  we  shall  best  find  it  ir. 
the  accounts  of  the  latter  days  of  Jerusalem  under 
Jehoiakim,  when  the  Kenite  Rechabites  were  so  far 
"  wasted  "  by  the  invading  army  of  Assyria  as  to  be 
driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a 
step  to  which  we  may  be  sure  nothing  short  of  actual 
extremity  could  have  forced  these  Children  of  the 
Desert.  "Whether  "  Asshur  carried  them  away  cap- 
tive  "  with  the  other  inhabitants  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  is  at  least  probable. 

'  It  has  been  pointed  out  under  Hobab  that  one 
of  the  wadys  opposite  Jericho,  the  same  by  which, 
according  to  the  local  tradition,  the  Benc-Isracl  de- 
scended to  the  .'ordan,  retains  the  name  o'  Sho'eil. 
the  Alu.s»iuniiiiii  version  of  liubab 
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b  to  the  Bouth  of  Arad"  (Judg,  i.  16),  where 
"they  dwelt  among  the  people"  of  the  district* — 
the  Amalekites  who  wandered  iu  that  dry  region, 
and  among  whom  they  were  living  centuries  later 
when  Saul  made  his  expedition  there  (1  Sam. 
XV.  6).  Their  alliance  with  Israel  at  this  later 
date  is  shown  no  less  by  Saul's  friendly  warning 
than  by  David's  feigned  attack  (xxvii.  10,  and  see 
XXX.  29). 

But  one  of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by 
name,  had  wandered  north  instead  of  south,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  gre;it  struggle  between  the  northern 
tribes  and  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  his  tents  were 
pitched  under  the  tree  of  2^uaim,  near  Kedesh 
(Judg.  iv.  11).  Heber  was  in  alliance  with  both 
the  contending  parties,  but  in  the  hour  of  extremity 
the  ties  of  blood-relationship  and  ancient  com- 
panionship proved  strongest,  and  Sisera  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hammer  and  the  nail  of  Jael. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people, 
exemplifying  most  completely  their  characteristics 
— their  Bedouin  hatred  of  the  restraints  of  civiliza- 
tion, their  fierce  detennination,  their  attachment 
to  Israel,  together  with  a  peculiar  semi-monastic 
austerity  notobservable  intheirearlier  proceedings — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  the  Rech- 
AiiiTES,  founded  by  Rechab,  or  Jonadab  his  son, 
who  come  prominently  forward  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  later  history.  [Jehonadab  ; 
Rechawtes.] 

The  founder  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been 
a  certain  Hammath  (A.  V.  Hemath)  and  a  sin- 
gular testimony  is  furnished  to  the  connexion  which 
existed  between  this  tribe  of  Midianite  wanderers 
and  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  the  fact  that  their 
name  and  descent  are  actually  included  in  the  ge- 
nealogies of  the  gieat  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

No  further  notices  would  seem  to  be  extant  of  this 
■'uteresting  people.  The  name  of  Ba-Kain  (abbre- 
viated from  Bene  el-Kain)  is  mentioned  by  Ewald 
(^Gesch.  i.  337  note)  as  borne  iu  comparatively 
modem  days  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert ;  but 
little  or  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such 
similarity  in  names.  [G.] 

KE'NIZZITE.  Gen.  xv.  19.  [Kenezite.] 
KE'REN-HAFPUCH  (•^•"iSn-pi^J :  'A/xaX- 
Ouias  Kepas :  Cornustibii),  the  youngest  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  born  to  him  during  the  period  of 
his  reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14),  and  so  called 
probably  iiom  her  great  beauty.  The  Vulgate  has 
correctly  rendered  her  name  "  horn  of  antimony," 
the  pigment  used  by  Eastern  ladies  to  colour  their 
eyelashes  ;  but  the  LXX.,  unless  they  had  a  different 
reading,  adopted  a  current  expression  of  their  own 
age,  without  regard  to  strict  accuracy,  in  repre- 
senting Keren-happuch  by  "  the  horn  of  Amalthaea," 
or  "  horn  of  plenty." 

KE'EIOTH  (Dini?,  i.  e.  Keilyoth).  1.  {at 
ir6\eis  ;  Alex.  iroAis  :  Cariotli),  a  name  which 
occurs  among  the  lists  of  the  towns  iu  the  southern 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to 
tlie  A.  V.  ("  Kerioth,''  and  Hezron  ")  it  denotes  a 
distinct  place  from  the  name  which  follows  it  ;  but 
this  separation  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
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centuation  of  the  Rec.  Hebrew  text,  and  is  uot» 
generally  abandoned  (see  Keil,  Josua,  ad  loo.  anu 
Reland,  Pal.  700,  708  ;  the  versions  of  Zuuz,  Caheii, 
&c.),  and  the  name  taken  as  "  Keriyoth-Hezron, 
which  is  Hazor,"  i.  e.  its  name  before  the  conquest 
was  Hazor,  for  which  was  afterwards  substituted 
Keriyoth-Hezron — the  "  cities  of  H." 

Dr.  Robinson  {B.  B.  ii.  101),  and  Lieut.  Van  dt 
Velde  (ii.  82)  propose  to  identify  it  witli  Kuri/e- 
tein  ("  the  two  cities  "),  a  ruined  site  which  standb 
about  10  miles  S.  from  Hebron,  and  3  from  Mai7i 
(Maon). 

Kerioth  furnishes  one,  and  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  most  usual,  of  the  explanations  proposed 
for  the  title  "  Iscariot,"  and  which  are  enumerated 
under  Judas  Iscariot,  vol.  i.  11606.  But  if 
Kerioth  is  to  be  read  iu  conjunction  with  Hezron, 
as  stated  above,  another  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  this  explanation. 

2.  {KapidO  ;  Cariotli),  a  city  of  Moab,  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah — and  there  only — in 
company  with  Dibon,  Beth-diblathaim,  Bethmeon, 
Bozrah,  and  other  places  "far  and  near"  (Jer, 
xlviii.  24).  None  of  the  ancient  interpreters  ap- 
pear to  give  any  clue  to  the  position  of  tliis  place. 
By  Mr.  Porter,  however,  it  is  unhesitatingly  iden- 
tified with  Kureiyeh,  a  ruined  town  of  some  extent 
lying  between  Busrah  and  Sulkhad,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Ilauran  {Five  Years  &c.  ii.  191-198; 
Handbook,  523,  4).  The  chief  argument  in  favour 
of  this  is  the  proximity  of  Kureiyeh  to  Busrah, 
which  Mr.  Porter  accepts  as  identical  with  the 
BozRAH  of  the  same  passage  of  Jeremiali.  But 
there  are  some  considerations  which  stand  very 
much  in  the  way  of  these  identifications.  Jere- 
miah is  speaking  (xlviii.  21)  expressly  of  the  cities 
of  the  "  Mishor  "  (A.  V.  "  plain-country  "),  that  is, 
the  district  of  level  downs  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  probably  answered  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs.  In  this 
region  were  situated  Heshbon,  Dibon,  Elealeli, 
Beth-meon,  Kir-heres — the  only  places  named  in 
tne  passage  in  question,  the  positions  of  which  are 
known  with  certainty.  The  most  northern  of  these 
(Heshbon)  is  not  farther  north  than  the  upper  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  the  most  southern  (Kir)  lay  near 
its  lower  extremity.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
parallel  denunciation  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xvi.)  to 
indicate  that  the  limits  of  Moab  extended  farther  to 
the  north.  But  Busrah  and  Kureiyeh  are  no  less 
than  60  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Heshbon  itself, 
beyond  the  limits  even  of  the  modern  Belka  (see 
Kiepert's  rjap  to  V/etzsteia's  Hauran  und  die  Trach- 
onen,  1860),  and  in  a  country  of  an  entirely  oppo- 
site character  from  the  "  flat  downs,  of  smooth  and 
even  tuif"  which  characterise  that  district — "a 
savage  and  forbidding  aspect  .  .  .  nothing  but 
stones  and  jagged  black  rocks  .  .  .  the  whole 
country  around  Kureiyeh  covered  with  heaps  of 
loose  stones,"  &c.  (Porter,  ii.  189,  193).  A 
more  plausible  identification  would  be  Kureiyat, 
at  the  western  foot  of  Jebel  Attarus.  -and  but 
a  short  distance  from  either  Dibon,  Bethmeon,  or 
Heslrbon. 

But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Jeremiah  uses  the  expression  •'  far  and 


•  A  plac?  named  Kinah,  possibly  derived  from  the 
game  root  as  the  Kcnites,  ia  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
the  cities  of  "the  south"  of  Judah.  But  there  is 
Aotliing  to  imply  any  connexion  between  tne  two. 
[Kinah.] 

'  In  ti.e  A.  V.  of  IGll  the  punctuation  was  still 


more  marked—"  und  Kerioth  :  and  Hezron,  which  is 
Hazor."  This  agrees  with  the  version  of  Junius  and 
Tremellius — "  et  Kerijothae  (Chetzron  ea  est  Chat- 
zor),"  and  with  that  of  Luther.  Castellio,  on  tho 
other  hand,  has  "  Cariothesron,  quae  alias  Hasor." 
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nejB-"  (ver.  24),  and  also  that  if  Busrah  and 
Kureiyah  ai-e  not  Bozrah  and  Kerioth,  those  im- 
yx>rtant  places  have  apparently  flourished  without 
any  notice  from  the  Sacred  writers.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  which  further  investigation  by  com- 
petent persons,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  probably 
set  at  rest. 

Kerioth  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  also  in  ver.  41 .  Here 
however  it  bears  thedeficite  article  (ni'ljpn  :  Ale.x. 
AKKapidoO :  Carioth),  and  would  appear  to  signify  not 
anyone  definite  place,  but  "  the  cities'*  of  Moab" — 
as  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  same  word  in 
Amosii.  2.     [Kirioth.]  [G.] 

KE'ROS  (Dip  :  Ka577s  ;  Alex.  Kripaos  in  Ezr. 
li.  44,  DT'p  :  Kipds;  Alex.  Keipas  in  Neh.  \\\.  47: 
Ceros),  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descendants 
returned  with  Zerubbabel. 

KETTLE  (n-n  :  A.e'/3»)s :  caldaria),  a  vessel 
for  culinary  or  sacrificial  purposes  (1  Sam.  ii.  14). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  also  rendered  "  basket"  in 
Jer.  xxiv.  2,  "caldron"  in  2  Chr.  xx.xv.  13,  and 
"  pot "  in  Job  xli.  20.    [Caldron.]    [H.  W.  P.] 

KETU'RAH  (m-ltap,  "  incense,"  Ges. :  Xer- 
Tovpa:  Cetiira),  the  "wife"  whom  Abraham 
"  added  and  took "  (A.  V.  "again  took")  besides, 
or  after  the  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  32).  Gesenius  and  othei's  adopt  the  theory  that 
Abraham  took  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death  ;  b\it 
probabihty  seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii. 
17,  xviii.  11  ;  Rom.  iv.  19  ;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  passage  commencing 
with  X.XV.  1,  and  comprising  perhaps  the  whole 
cliapter,  or  at  least  as  far  as  ver.  10,  is  placed  out 
of  its  chronological  sequence  in  order  not  to  break 
the  main  nanative  ;  and  that  Abraham  took  Keturah 
during  Sarah's  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictly  speak- 
ing his  wife  is  also  very  uncertain.  The  Hebrew 
word  so  translated  in  this  place  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
by  many  scholars,  is  Ishah^  of  which  the  first 
meaning  given  by  Gesenius  is  "  a  woman,  of  every 
age  and  condition,  whether  maiTied  or  not;"  and 
although  it  is  commonly  used  with  the  signification 
of  "  wife,"  as  opposed  to  husband,  in  Gen.  xxx.  4, 
\t  occurs  with  the  signification  of  concubine,  "  and 
she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid  to  wife."  In 
the  record  in  1  Chr.  i.  32,  Keturah  is  called  a 
*'  concubine,"  and  it  is  also  said,  in  the  two  verses 
immediately  following  the  genealogy  of  Keturah, 
that  "  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  unto  Isaac. 
But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  which  Abra- 
ham had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away 
fiom  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward, 
unto  the  east  country"  (Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  E.\cept 
Hagar,  Keturah  is  the  only  person  mentioned  to 
whom  this  passage  can  relate ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  supposition  we  find  strong  evidence  of  a  wide 
spread  of  the  tribes  sprung  from  Keturah,  bearing 
the  names  of  her  sons,  as  we  have  mentioned  in 
other  articles.  These  sons  were  "  Zimran,  and 
Jokshau,  and  Me^an,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and 
Shuah"  (ver.  2);  besides  the  sons  and  gi-andsons 
of  Jokshan,  and  the  sons  of  Midian.  They  evi- 
dently crossed  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
occupied  the  whole  inteiraediate  country,  where 
traces  of  their  names  are  frequent,  while  Midian 
extended  oouth  into  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper. 


»  So  Ewald,  Prophet;n,  "  Die  Stiidtc  Moabs." 
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The  elder  branch  of  the  "  sons  of  the  ccncucine*,* 
however,  was  that  of  Ishmael.  He  has  ever  stood  a? 
the  representative  of  the  bondwoman's  sons ;  and  at 
such  his  name  has  become  generally  applied  by  tlit 
Arabs  to  all  the  Abrahamic  settlers  noilh  of  the 
Peninsula — besides  the  great  Ishmaelite  element  of 
the  nation. 

In  searching  the  works  of  Arab  writers  for  any 
information  respecting  these  tribes,  we  must  be 
contented  to  find  them  named  as  Abrahamic,  or 
even  Ishmaelite,  for  under  the  latter  appellation 
almost  all  the  former  are  confounded  by  their  de- 
scendants. Keturah  '^  herself  is  by  them  mentioned 
very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and  evidently  only  in  quot- 
ing from  a  rabbinical  writer.  (In  the  Kd  noos  the 
name  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Turks,  and  that  of  a 
young  girl  (or  slave)  of  Abraham  ;  and,  it  is  added, 
her  descendants  are  the  lurks!)  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval  (^Essai,  i.  179)  has  endeavoured  to  identify 
her  with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the 
1st  Amalek)  called  Katoora,'^  but  his  arguments  are 
not  of  any  weight.  They  rest  on  a  weak  etymology, 
and  are  contradicted  by  the  statements  of  Arab 
authors  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the  early  tribes 
of  Arabia  ( of  which  is  Katoora )  have  not,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Amalek,  been  identified  with  any 
historical  names  ;  while  the  exception  of  Amalek 
is  that  of  an  appai'ently  aboriginal  people  whose 
name  is  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  and  there  are 
reasons  for  supposing  that  these  early  tribes  were 
aboriginal.  [E.  S.  P.] 

KEY  (nriQD,  from  nnS,  "to  open,"  Ges.  p. 

1 138 :  K\eij  ;  clavis).  The  key  of  a  native  Oriental 
lock  is  a  piece  of  wood,  fiom  7  in;hes  to  2  leet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails,  which,  being 
inserted  laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt  which  serves 
as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins  within  the  staph  so  as 
to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  open  a  lock  of  this  kind  even  without 
a  key,  viz.  with  the  linger  dipped  in  paste  or  other 
adhesive  substance.  The  passage  Cant.  v.  4,  5,  is 
thus  probably  explained  (Harmer,  Obs.  iii.  31 ;  vol. 
i.  394,  ed.  Clarke;  liauwollff,  ap.  Kay,  Trav.  ii. 
17).  [Lock.]  The  key,  so  oljvious  a  svmbol  of 
authority,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is 
named  more  than  once  in  the  Bible,  especially  Is. 
xxii.  22,  a  passage  to  which  allusion  is  probably 
made  in  Rev.  iii.  7.  The  expression  "  bearing  the 
key  on  the  shoulder  "  is  thus  a  phrase  used,  some- 
times perhaps  in  the  literal  sense,  to  denote  pos- 
session of  office  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suji- 
pose,  with  Grotius,  any  figure  of  a  key  embroidered 
on  the  garment  of  the  office-bearer  (see  Is.  ix.  6). 
In  Talmudic  phraseology  the  Almighty  was  repr2- 
sented  ss  "  holding  the  keys  "  of  various  operations 
of  nature,  e.  g.  rain,  death,  &c.,  i.  e.  exercising 
dominion  over  them.  The  delivery  of  the  key  is 
tiierefore  an  act  expressive  of  authority  coufeired, 
and  the  possession  of  it  implies  authority  of  some  kind 
held  by  the  receiver.  The  term  "  chamberlain," 
an  officer  whose  mark  of  office  is  sometimes  in  modern 
times  an  actual  key,  is  explained  under  EuNUCH 
(Grotius,  Calmet,  Knobel,  on  Is.  xxii.  22  ;  Ham- 
mond ;  Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Hehr. ;  De  Wette  on  Matt, 
xvi.  19  ;  Carpzov  on  Goodwin,  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp, 
141,  t>32  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  "  Matrimonium ;" 
Ovid,  Fast.  i.  99,  118,  125,  139;  Hofmaim,  Lejf 
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"Cacierarins;"  Chambers,  Diet.  "Chamberlain;" 
P,.k.iid,  Ant.  Hcbr.  li.  3,  5.)  [H.  W.  P.] 
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Iron  Kfj-,     (From  Tiiebes.) 

KEZI'A  (nyViP :  Koffia  ;  Alex.  Kaffaia  : 
Cassia),  the  secoud  of  the  daugliters  of  Job,  bom 
to  him  after  liis  recovery  f  Job  xlii.  14). 

KEZI'Z,  THE  VALLEY  OF  ()>*Vp  poy  : 
AueKOffis;  A\p.x. 'A/jLeKKacreis:  Valiis  Casis) ,  om 
cf  the  "cities"  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21).  That 
)t  was  the  eastei-n  border  of  the  tribe,  is  evident  from 
its  mention  in  company  v/ith  Beth-hoglah  and 
Betu-ha-Auabah.  The  name  does  not  re-apppear 
ill  the  0.  T.,  but  it  is  possibly  intended  under  the 
corrupted  form  Beth-basi,  in  1  Mace.  ix.  62,  64. 
The  name,  if  Hebrew,  is  derivable  from  a  root 
meaning  to  cut  oft'  (Ges.  Thes.  1229  ;  Simonis, 
Onom.  70).  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  have  any 
(Connexion  with  the  general  circumcision  which  took 
place  at  Gilgal,  certainly  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
after  the  Jordan  was  crossed  (Josh.  v.  2-9)  ?   [G.] 

KIB'EOTH  -  HATTA'AVAH  ("nnsp 
mSRH  :  iJ.vf)fiara  Trjs  iiridv/itas  :  sepulchra  con- 
cupiscent iae),  Num.  xi.  34  ;  marg.  "  the  graves  of 
lust"  (comp.  xxxiii.  17).  From  there  being  no 
change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it  and  Taberah 
in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  about  three 
days'  journey  from  Sinai  (x.  33)  ;  and  from  the  sea, 
being  twice  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
(xi.  22,  31),  a  maritime  proximity  may  perhaps  be 
inferred.  Here  it  seems  they  abode  a  whole  month, 
during  which  they  went  on  eating  quails,  and  perhaps 
suffering  from  the  plague  which  followed.  If  the 
conjecture  of  Budherd  (Burckhardt,  p.  495 ;  Robin- 
son, i.  151)  as  a  site  for  Hazeroth  [see  Hazep.oth] 
be  adopted,  then  "  the  gi-aves  of  lust"  may  be 
perhaps  within  a  day's  journey  thence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sinai,  and  would  lie  within  15  miles  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  ;  but  no  traces  of  any  graves  have 
ever  been  detected  in  the  region.*  Both  Schubert, 
between  Sinai  and  the  Wady  Murrah  {Reisen,  360), 
and  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  82),  just  before  reaching 
Hudhera,  encountered  flights  of  birds — the  latter 
says  of  "  red-legged  cranes."  Ritter  ^  speaks  of  such 
flights  as  a  constant  phenomenon,  both  in  this  penin- 
sula and  in  the  Euphrates  region.  Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Syria,  406,  8  Aug.,  quotes  Russell's 


*  Save  one  of  a  JIahommedan  saint  (Stanley,  <S. 
4-  P.  78),  ■which  does  not  assist  the  question. 

''  He  remarks  on  the  continuance  of  the  law  of 
nature  in  animal  habits  through  a  course  of  thousands 
of  years   (xiv.  261). 

°  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  x.  33,  says  quails  settle  on  the 
sails  of  ships  by  night,  so  as  to  sink  sometimes  the 
ships  in  the  neighbouring  sea.  So  Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  38: 
Ta?  9rjpa.<;  jiav  hp-rvytjiv  ejrotoi)i'TO,  ef^i^povTO  re  OUTOt 
(tttT  a7e'Aa5.  /ixet'^ovs  6K  ToO  TrcAayou?  (LepsiUS,  ThebC-l 
to  Sitiai,  23-).    Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  ili.  1,  Jo ;  and  Frey- 

tag.  Lex.  Arab.  s.  v.  Iti'i' ;  also  Kalisch  on  JEx.  svi. 

13,  where  an  incidental  mention  of  the  bird  occurs. 
The  Linnean  name  appears  to  be  Tetrao  Alchata. 

">  The  name  is  derived  by  Gesenius  and  others  from 
np    "bJack;"  either,  according  to  llobinson,  from 


Aleppo,  ii.  194,  and  says  the  bird  Katta  \t  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'ijileh. 
[Toi'HEL.]  He  calls  it  a  species  of  partridge,  or 
" not  improbably  the /Sefowa  or  quail.'  Boys  not 
uncommonly  kill  three  or  four  of  them  at  one  throw 
with  a  stick."  [H.  H.] 

KIBZA'IM  (D^V^i?  ■•  ^at.  omits ;  Ales,  v  Ka/3- 
(rae'i/j. :  Cebsaim),  a  city  of  Mount-Ephraim,  noft 
named  in  the  meagi'e,  and  probably  imperfect,  lists 
of  the  towns  of  that  great  tribe  (see  Josh,  xvi.), 
but  mentioned  elsewhere  as  having  been  given  up 
with  its  "  suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi. 
22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Jokjieam 
is  substituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68),  an  exchange 
which,  as  already  pointed  out  under  the  former 
name,  may  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  between 
the  two  in  the  original.  Jokmeam  would  appear 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  eastern  quarter  of 
Ephraim.  But  this  is  merely  inference,  no  trace 
having  been  hitherto  discovered  of  either  name. 

Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Kibzaim  signifies 
"  two  heaps."  [G.] 

KlD.     [Goat  :  see  Appendix  A.] 

KIDTtON,  THE  BEOOK  (fnnp  bm*:  & 
XiifJi-afipos  Ke'Spa.-;/  and  tSiu  id^poiv  ;  in  Jer.  only 
NttXcA.  KeSpta;',  and  Alex,  x^'^f-^^ppo^  NoxaA  K. : 
torrcns  Cedron),  a  torrent  or  valley — not  a  "  brook," 
as  in  the  A.  V. — in  immediate  proximity  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  not  named  in  the  earlier  records  of 
the  country,  or  in  the  specification  of  the  boundaries 
of  Benjamin  or  Jiidah,  but  comes  forward  in  con- 
nexion with  some  remarkable  events  of  the  history. 
It  lay  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  was  ciossed  by  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv. 
23,  comp.  30),  and  by  our  Lord  on  His  way  to 
Gethsemane  (John  xviii.  1  ;  "  comp.  Mark  xiv.  26  ; 
Luke  x.xii.  39).  Its  connexion  with  these  two  oc- 
cuiTences  is  alone  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Nachal-Kidron  is  the  deep  ravine  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat."  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
name  were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines 
surrounding  other  portions  of  Jerusalem — the  south 
or  the  west ;  since  Solomon's  prohibition  to  Shimei 
to  "  pass  over  the  torrent  Kidron  "  (1  K.  ii.  37; 
Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §5)  is  said  to  have  been  broken  by 
the  latter  when  he  went  in  the  direction  of  Gath 
to  seek  his  fugitive  slaves  (41,  42),  Kow  a  person 
going  to  Gath  would  certainly  not  go  by  the  way 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  approach  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city  at  all.  The  route — whether  Gath  were 
at  Beit-Jibnn  or  at  Tell  es-Safieh — would  be  by  the 

the  turbidness  of  its  stream  (comp.  Job  vi.  16  ;  though 
the  words  of  Job  imply  that  this  was  a  condition  of  all 
brooks  when  frozen)  ;  or  more  appropriately,  with 
Stanley,  from  the  depth  and  obscurity  of  the  ravine 
{S.  ^  P.  172) ;  possibly  also — though  this  is  proposed 
with  hesitation— from  the  impurity  which  seems  to 
have  attached  to  it  from  a  very  early  date. 

We  cannot,  however,  too  often  insist  on  the  great 
uncertainty  which  attends  the  derivations  of  these 
ancient  na:nes ;  and  in  treating  Kidron  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  we  may  be  making  a  mistake  almost  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  copyists  who  altered  it  into  Tuf  Ki&piav, 
believing  that  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  cedars. 

"  Here,  and  here  only,  the  form  used  in  the  k.  V. 
is  Cedron.  The  variations  in  the  Greek  text  are 
very  curious.  Codex  A  has  tov  KeSpwv ;  B,  run/  KeSpu>v ; 
r,  To5  KeSpov,  and  in  some  cursive  5ISS.  quot'jd  by 
1  irjcbendorf  we  even  tind  rwr  Sih'Spuiv 
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Bethlehera-gate,  and  then  neai-ly  due  west.  [Vrhaps 
the  prohibition  raay  have  been  a  more  general  one 
than  is  implied  in  ver.  37  (comp.  the  king's  reitem- 
ticn  of  it  in  ver.  42),  the  Kidron  being  in  that  case 
specially  mentioned  because  it  was  on  the  road  to 
Bahiiiim,  Shimei's  home,  and  the  scene  of  his  crime. 
At  any  rate,  beyond  the  passige  in  question,  there 
is  no  e\-iiieuce  of  the  name  Kidron  having  been 
apphed  to  the  southern  or  western  ravines  of  the  city. 
Tlie  distinguishing  peculiaiity  of  the  Kidi-on 
valley — that  in  respect  to  which  it  is  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  0.  T. — is  the  impurity 
which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Ex- 
cepting the  two  cAsual  notices  already  quoted,  we 
fii-st  meet  with  it  as  the  place  in  which  King  Asa 
demolished  and  bunit  the  obscene  phallic  idol  (vol.  i. 
S49a)  of  his  mother  (1  K.  xv.  13;  2  Chr.  xv. 
16)  Next  we  find  the  wicked  Athaliah  hurried 
thither  to  execution  (.los.  Ant.  is.  7,  §3;  2  K.  xi. 
16).  It  then  becomes  the  legular  receptacle  for 
the  impurities  and  abominations  of  the  idol-worship, 
when  removed  from  the  Temple  and  destrove<.l  bv 
the  adherents  of  Jehovah*  (2  Chr.  xxix.  16,  xxx. 
14;  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  6,  12).  In  the  coui-se  of  these 
nan-atives  the  statement  of  Josephus  just  quoted 
as  to  the  death  of  Athaliah  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  common 
cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6  ;  comp.  Jer. 
xxvi.  23,  "  graves  of  the  common  people"),  perliaps 
the  "  valley  of  dead  bodies  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  40)  in  close  connexion  with  the  •'  fields  "  of 
Kidron ;  and  the  restoration  of  which  to  sanctity 
was  to  be  one  of  the  miracles  of  future  times  (ibid.). 
How  long  the  valley  continued  to  be  used  for  a 
buiying-place  it  is  very  hard  to  ascertain.  After 
the  captuie  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  the  bodies  of  the 
elain  were  buried  outside  the  Golden  Gatewav 
(Mislin,  ii.  487 ;  Tobler,  Umgehungen,  218)  ;  but 
what  had  been  the  practice  in  the  intei-val  the 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing.  To  the  date 
of  the  monuments  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  we  have 
at  present  no  clue  ;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre- 
Christian  times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are 
tombs.  Fi-om  the  date  just  mentioned,  however, 
the  bui-ials  appear  to  have  been  constant,  and  at 
present  it  is  the  favourite  resting-place  of  Jloslems 
and  .lews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the 
east  of  the  valley.  The  Jloslems  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  nanow  level  spot  between  the  foot  of 
the  wall  and  the  commencement  of  the  precipitous 
slope ;  while  the  Jews  have  possession  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  where  their  scantv 
tombstones  are  crowded  so  thick  together  as  litei  ally 
to  cover  the  surface  like  a  pavement. 

The  tei-m  Nachal^  is  in  the  0.  T.,  with  one 
single  exception  (2  K.  xxiii.  4),  attached  to  the 
name  of  Kidron,  and  apparently  to  that  alone  of 
the  valleys  or  ravines  of  Jerusalem.  Hinnom  is 
a'ways  the  Ge.  This  enables  us  to  infer  with 
great  probability  that  the  Kidion  is  intended  in 
2  Chr.  iixii.  4,  by  the  "brook  (Xachal)  which 
ran  through  the  midst  of  the  land;"  and  that 
Hezekiah's  preparations  for  the  siege  consisted  in 
sealing   the   souire   of  the   Kidron — "  the   upper 


■  The  Targuic  appears  to  miderstand  the  obscure 
passage  Zeph.  i.  11,  as  referring  to  the  destructior  of 
tlie  Idolatrous  worship  in  Kidron,  for  it  renders  it, 
"  Howl  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  Xachal  Kidron,  for  all 
the  people  are  broken  whose  works  were  like  the  work* 
of  the  people  of  the  land  of  Canaan."     [.Maktesh.] 

^  Vachal  is  antranslateab\e  in  English  unl'Hjs  by 
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springhead  (not '  watercourse,'  as  A.  V.)  of  Gihon  " 
where  it  buret  out  in  the  wady  some  distar  ce  noitii 
of  the  city,  and  leading  it  by  a  subten-auean  channe. 
to  the  interior  cf  tlie  city.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  of  the  subse* 
quent  want  of  water  in  the  ancient  betl  of  the 
Kidron.  In  accordance  with  this  also  is  the  speci- 
fia.tion  of  Gihon  as  "  Gihon-in-the-Nachal  " — that 
is,  in  the  Kidron  valley — though  this  was  probably 
the  lower  of  two  outlets  of  the  same  name. 
[GiHOX.]  By  Jerome,  in  the  Onoinasticon,  it  ia 
mentioned  as  "  close  to  Jei-usalem  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  spoken  of  by  John  the  Evangelist."  But 
the  favourite  name  of  this  valley  at  the  time  of 
Jerome,  and  for  sevei-al  centuries  after,  was  "thj 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  and  the  name  Kidron,  or, 
in  accordance  with  the  orthography  of  the  Vulgate, 
Cedi-on,  is  not  invariably  found  in  the  travellers 
(see  Arculf,  E.  Trac.  1  ;  Saewulf,  41  ;  Benjamin 
of  Tudela;  MaunJeville,  E.  Trav.  176;  Thietmar, 
27 :  but  not  the  Bordeaux  Pilgi-im,  the  Citez  de 
Jherusalem,  Willibald,  &c.). 

The  following  description  of  the  valley  of  Kidron 
in  its  modem  state — at  once  the  eai-liest  and  the 
most  accurate  which  we  possess — is  token  ircm 
Dr.  Robinson  (5.  R.  i.  269)  >— 

"  In  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  high  mosk 
of  Nehxf  Sam\nl  in  the  N.W.  the  traveller  fii-st 
descends  and  cix)sses  the  bed  of  the  gi'eat  Wadij 
Beit  Hanina  already  described.  He  then  ascends 
again  towai^ds  the  S.E.  by  a  small  side  wady  and 
along  a  rocky  slope  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when 
he  reaches  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  lying  in  a 
small  gap  or  depression  of  the  ridge,  still  half  an 
hour  distant  fiom  the  northern  gate  of  the  city. 
A  few  steps  further  he  reaches  the  waterehed  be- 
tween the  great  wady  behind  him  and  the  tract 
before  him ;  and  here  is  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
.Jehoshaphat.  From  this  point  the  dome  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  beare  S.  by  E.  The  tract  around 
this  spot  is  very  rocky ;  and  the  rocks  have  been 
much  cut  away,  paitly  in  quarrying  building-stone, 
and  partly  in  the  foiTnation  of  sepulchres.  The 
region  is  fuU  of  excavated  tombs;  and  these  con- 
tinue with  more  or  less  frequency  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  all  the  way  down  to  Jerusalem.  The 
valley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  towards  tlie 
city ;  <=  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  though  veiy  stony.  The  road  ioiiows 
along  its  bottom  to  the  same  point.  The  valley 
now  turns  nearly  east,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and 
passes  to  the  northwaid  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Muslim  Wely  before  mentioned.  Here  it 
is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city ;  and  the 
tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted 
with  olive-trees.  The  X^dbidus  road  crosses  it  in 
this  part,  and  ascends  the  hill  on  the  north.  The 
valley  is  here  still  shallow,  and  nms  in  the  same 
direction  for  about  10  minutes.  It  then  bends 
again  to  the  south,  and,  following  this  genei-al 
course,  passes  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

"  Betoie  reaching  the  city,  and  also  opposite  its 
northern  pait,  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  basiu 


"  AVady,"  to  which  it  answers  exactly,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  become  shortly  an  English  word.  It  does  not 
signify  the  stream,  or  the  valley  which  contained  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  was  its  receptacle  when  swollen 
by  winter-rains — but  both.     [Rpver.] 

•  See  a  slight  correction  of  this  by  Tobler,  Cmjo 
bungcn,  22. 
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of  come  broadth,  which  is  tillpd,  and  contains 
^lanti'.tions  of  olive  and  other  tVuit-trees.  In  this 
pa.-t  it  is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  tVoni 
the  N.E.  corner  of  Jerusalem  across  the  northerii 
part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  'Andfa.  Its  sides 
are  still  full  of  excavated  tombs.  As  the  valley 
descends,  the  steep  side  upon  the  right  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  above  it;  until,  at  the 
gate  of  St.  Stephen,  the  height  of  this  brow  is 
about  100  feet.  Here  a  path  winds  down  from 
the  gat«  on  a  course  S.K  by  E.,  and  crosses  the 
valley  by  a  bridge ;  beyond  which  are  the  church 
with  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  and 
ether  plantiitions  of  olive-trees,  already  described. 
Tlie  path  and  bridge  are  on  a  causeway,  or  rather 
tcinace,  built  up  across  the  valley,  pei^pendicular 
on  the  south  side ;  the  earth  being  filled  in  ou  the 
northern  side  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge.  The 
bridge  itself  consists  of  an  arch,  open  on  the  south 
side,  and  17  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  channel 
below ;  but  the  north  side  is  built  up,  with  two 
subterranean  drains  entering  it  from  above ;  one  of 
which  comes  from  the  sunken  court  of  the  Virgin's 
Tomb,  and  the  other  from  the  fields  fui'ther  in  the 
HDrth-west.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  at  this 
roint  will  appear  from  the  measurements  which  I 
took  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  Gethsemane,  along 
the  path,  via.—  j,„g  f^, 

1.  From  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  brow  of  the 

descent,  level 135 

2.  Bottom  of  the  slope,  the  angle  of  the  descent 

being  1  el"       415 

3.  Bridge,  level      140 

4.  N.W.  comer  of  Gethsemane,  slight  rise       . .  145 

5.  N.E.  comer  of         do.  do 150 

The  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of  the 
proper  bottom  of  the  valley  at  this  spot,  viz.  435 
feet,  or  145  yards.  Further  north  it  is  somewhat 
broader. 

"  Below  the  biidge  the  valley  contracts  gradually, 
and  sinivs  more  rapidly.  The  first  continuous  traces 
of  a  water-course  or  torrent^bed  commence  at  the 
bridge,  though  they  occur  likewise  at  intervals 
higher  up.  The  western  hill  becomes  steeper  and 
more  elevated ;  while  on  the  east  the  Jlount  of 
Olives  rises  much  higher,  but  is  not  so  steep.  At 
the  distance  of  1000  teet  from  the  bridge  on  a 
course  S.  10°  \V.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has 
become  merely  a  deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a 
torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each 
side.  Here  another  bridge  ^  is  thrown  across  it  on 
an  arch  ;  and  just  by  on  the  left  are  the  alleged 
tombs  of  Jehoshaphat,  Absalom,  and  others ;  as 
also  the  Jewish  cemetery.  The  valley  now  con- 
tinues of  the  same  character,  and  follows  the  same 
course  (S.  10°  W.)  for  550  feet  further;  where  it 
makes  a  sharp  turn  for  a  moment  towards  the 
right.  This  portion  is  the  nairowest  of  all ;  it  is 
here  a  mere  ravine  between  high  mountains.  The 
S.E.  corner  of  the  area  of  the  mosk  overhangs  this 
part,  the  corner  of  the  wall  standing  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  declivity.  From  it  to  the  bottom,  on 
a  course  S.E.  the  angle  of  depression  is  27°,  and 
the  distance  450  feet,  giving  an  elevation  of  128 
feet  at  that  point;  to  which  may  be  added  20  feet 
or  more  for  the  rise  of  ground  just  north  along  the 
w?.ll;  making  in  all  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 
This,  however,  is  the  highest  point  above  the  val- 
ley ;  for  further  south  the  narrow  ridge  of  Ophel 
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''  For  a  minute  account  of  the  two  bridges,   see 
Tobler,  Umgebungen,  35-39. 
•  A  list  of  some  of  the  plants  found  in  this  valley 


slopes  down  as  rapidly  as  the  valley  itself.  In  this 
part  of  the  valley  cr.s  would  expect  to  rind,  if  any- 
where, traces  of  ruins  thrown  down  from  above, 
and  the  ground  raised  by  the  rubbish  thus  accu- 
mulated. Occasional  blocks  of  stone  are  indeed 
seen  ;  but  neither  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  exhibits  any  special  appear- 
ance of  having  been  raised  or  i:  teiTupted  by  masses 
of  ruins. 

"  Below  the  short  turn  above  mentioned,  a  line 
of  1025  feet  on  a  course  S.W.  brings  us  to  the 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  under  the 
western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  openetl  a  little  ; 
bftt  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the  bed 
of  the  torrent.  From  here  a  course  S.  20°  W. 
canned  us  along  the  village  of  Siloam  {Kefr  Selwan) 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  The 
mouth  of  this  valley  is  still  40  or  50  feet  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron.  The  steep  descent 
between  the  two  has  been  already  described  as  built 
up  in  teiTaces,  which,  as  well  as  the  strip  of  level 
ground  below,  sue  occupied  with  gardens  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Siloam.  These  are  iirigated  by 
the  waters  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which  at  this 
time  were  lost  in  them.  In  these  gardens  the 
stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fin<5 
mould.  They  are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  and  furnish  also  vegetables  for  the  city. 
Elsev/here  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  thickly 
stre'fed  with  small  stones. 

"  Further  down,  -lie  valley  opens  more  and  is 
tillid.  A  line  of  685  feet  on  the  same  course 
(S.  20°  W.)  brought  us  to  a  rocky  point  of  the 
eastern  hill,  here  called  the  Mount  of  Otfence,  over 
against  the  entiance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Thence  to  the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet 
due  south.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  valleys  the 
bottom  forms  an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the 
gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  the  well  of  Job, 
and  being  150  yards  or  more  in  breadth.  The 
western  and  north-western  parts  of  this  plat  are  ia 
like  manner  occupied  by  gardens ;  many  of  which 
are  also  on  terraces,  and  receive  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  Siloam. 

"  Below  the  well  of  Nehemiah  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  continues  to  run  S.S.W.  between  the 
Mount  of  Otfence  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so 
called.  At  130  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet  by 
which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs  off. 
At  about  1200  feet,  or  400  yards,  from  the  well 
is  a  place  under  the  western  hill,  wheie  in  the 
rainy  season  water  flows  out  as  from  a  fountain. 
At  about  1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well 
the  valley  bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a  mile  or 
more,  and  then  turns  again  more  to  the  south,  and 
pursues  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  angle 
where  it  thus  bends  eastward  a  small  wady  comes 
in  from  the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel.  The  width  of  the  main  valley  below  the 
well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  varies  from  50  to  100 
yards ;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in 
most  parts  ploughed  and  sown  with  gi-ain.  Further 
down  it  takes  the  name  among  the  Arabs  of  Wady 
er-Eahib.  '  Monks'  Val.ey,'  from  the  convent  oi 
St.  Saba  situated  on  it ;  and  still  nearer  to  the  Dead 
Sea  it  is  also  called  Wadj  en-Nar,  '  Fire  Valley.'  « 


is  given  by  Mislin  (iii.  209) ;  and  some  scraps  of  in- 
formation about  the  valley  itself  at  p.  199. 
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"  The  channel  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
Brook  Kidrou  of  the  Scriptures,  is  nothing  more 
tluia  the  dry  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  be:iring  marks 
9t  being  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  large  volume 
wf  water.  No  stream  flows  here  now  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when  the  waters  descend 
into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Yet  even  in 
■winter  there  is  no  constant  flow  ;  and  our  friends, 
who  had  resided  several  ycare  in  the  city,  had 
never  seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there  ivas  anciently 
more  water  in  it  than  at  present.  Like  the  wadys 
of  the  desert,  the  valley  probably  served  of  old, 
as  now.  only  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season." 

One  point  is  unnoticed  in  Dr.  Robinson's  de- 
scription, sufficiently  curious  aiid  well-attested  to 
merit  further  ciireful  investigation — the  possibility 
that  the  Kedron  flows  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.  302)  men- 
tions "  a  fountain  that  bursts  forth  duiing  the 
wintor  in  a  valley  entering  the  Kedron  from  the 
north,  and  flows  several  bundled  yards  before  it 
frinks ;"  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a  point  in 
the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the  city  the 
munnuiings  of  a  stream  deep  belnw  the  ground 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  which  stream,  on  excava- 
tion, he  actually  discovered  {ibid.).  His  inference  is 
that  between  the  two  points  the  brook  is  flowing 
in  a  subterraneous  channel,  as  is  "  not  at  all  un- 
frequent  in  Palestine"  (p.  303).  Nor  is  this  u 
modern  discovery,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  William 
of  Tyre ,  by  Brocardus  (  Descr.  cap.  viii.),  as  audible 
near  tb.e  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  ;"  and  also  by  Fabri 
^i.  370),  Marinus  Sanutus  (3,  14,  9),  and  others. 

That  which  Dr.  Robinson  complains  that  neither 
he  nor  his  fiiends  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  [ 
has  since  taken  place.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4  so 
heavy  weie  the  rains,  that  not  only  did  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kidron,  below  the  so-called  well  of 
Itehemiah  or  Joab,  run  with  a  considerable  stream 
for  the  whole  of  the  month  of  March  (Barclay,  515), 
but  also  the  upper  part,  "  in  the  middle  section  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  flowed  for  a  day  or  two" 
(Stewart,  Tent  ^  Khan,  316).  The  Well  of  Joab 
is  probably  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  mysterious 
spring  which  flows  below  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 


'  "  During  the  latter  rains  of  February  and  March 
the  well  Ain  Ayub  is  a  subject  of  much  speculation 
and  interest  to  all  dwellers  in  the  city.  If  it  over- 
flows and  discharges  its  waters  down  the  Wady-en- 
Nar,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kidron,  then  they  are 
certain  that  they  will  have  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer  ;  if  there  is  no  overflow,  their  minds  are 
filled  with  forebodings."    (Stewart,  316.) 

»  1.  (a)  IKK',  "flesh;"  olKetos;  caro.  (6)  PIXC' 
"kinswoman,"  also  "kindred,"  oixeia,  care,  from 
"INK*,  "  to  swell,"  also  "  to  remain,"  i.  e.  "  be  super- 
fluous." Whence  comes  IXK*,  "  remainder,"  Ges. 
1349-50.  Henee,  in  Lev.^xviii.  6,  A.  V.  has  in 
margin  "  remainder." 

2.  ^b*3,  "  flesh,"  o-apf,  caro,  from  lL*'3,  "  be 
;oyful,"  i.  e.  conveying  the  notion  of  beauty,  Ges. 
p."  248. 

3.  nnSyD,  "  family,"  <J>uAtj,  _/rtOTt7ia,  applied  both 
to  races  and  single  families  of  mankind,  and  also  to 
animals. 

4.  (a)  yniD,  ynto,  and  in  Keri  yi'llO,  from 
yn*,  "  aee,"  "  know."  (i)  Also,  from  same  root, 
nyniO,    "  kinurea ;"    and    hence    "  kinsmar,"    or 
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its  overflow  is  comparatively  common ;'  but  tht 
flowing  of  a  stream  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
would  seem  not  to  have  taken  place  for  many  years 
before  the  occasion  in  question,  althougli  it  on- 
curred  also  in  the  following  wmter  {Jewish  Intelli- 
gencer, Tvlay  ]  856,  p.  1 37  note),  and,  as  the  writer  ii 
infonned,  has  since  become  almost  periodical.  [G.^ 

KrNAH(n3*i?:  'Uin;  Alex.  Kivi:  Cina),  a 
city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay  on  the  ex- 
treme south  boundary  of  the  tribe,  next  to  Edom 
(Josh.  XV.  22).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  not  so  as  to 
imply  that  they  had  any  actual  knowledge  of  it. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  Schwarz  (89\  it  appears 
to  be  unmentioned  by  any  traveller,  and  the  "  town 
Cinah  situated  near  the  wilderness  of  Zin "  with 
which  he  would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be  "'und  iu  his 
own  or  any  other  map. 

Professor  Stanley  (5.  ^  P.  160)  very  ingeniously 
connects  Kinah  with  the  Kenites  (*J^p),  who  settled 
in  this  district  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  list  in  Josh.  xv.  purports  to 
record  the  towns  as  the}'  were  at  the  conquest, 
while  the  settlement  of  the  Kenites  probably  (though 
not  certainly)  did  not  take  place  till  after  it.     [G .] 

KINDEED.*  I.  Ofthe  special  names  denoting 
relation  by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will  be 
found  explained  under  their  proper  heads.  Father 
Brother,  &c.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  th* 
words  which  denote  near  relation  in  the  direct  line 
are  used  also  for  the  other  superior  or  infenor 
degi'ees  in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  gi'andson,  &c. 

On  the  meaning  of  the  expression  Sh'er  basar 
(see  below  1  and  2)  much  controversy  has  arisen. 
*^'''e/-,  as  shown  below,  is  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  in  marg» 
of  A.  v.,  "  lemainder."  The  lendering,  however, 
of  Sh'er  basar  iu  text  of  A.  V.,  "  near  of  kin,"  ma} 
be  taken  as  correct,  but,  as  Michaelis  shows,  with- 
out determining  the  precise  extent  to  which  the 
expression  itself  is  applicable  (Mich.  Lav)s  of  Moses, 
ii.  48,  ed.  Smith;  Knobel  on  Leviticus-,  see  also 
Lev.  XXV.  49;   Num.  xxvii.  11). 

II.  The  words  which  express  collateral  consan- 
guinity are — 1.  uncle;''  2.  aunt;":  3.  nephew;^ 
4.  niece  (not  in  A.  V.)  ;  5.  cousin. « 


"  kinswoman,"  used,  like  "  acquaintance,"  in  both 
senses,  Ges.  p.  574.  But  Buxtorf  limits  (i)  to  tho 
abstract  sense,  (a)  to  the  concrete,  Yfupt^os,  pro- 
pinquus. 

5.  mnX,  "  brotherhood,"  6ta9^/oj,  germaniias, 
Ges.  p.  63. 

Nearly  allied  with  the  foregoing  in  sense  are  the 

following  general  terms  : — 

6.  31"1D,  "  near,"  hence  "  a  relative,"  i  «Yyw 
propinquus,  Ges.  p.  1234. 

7.  ?NJI,  from  7X5,  "  redeem,"  Ges.  p.  253, 
o  ayxKTTeuuiv,  "  a  kinsman,"  i.  c.  the  relative  to 
whom  belonged  the  right  of  redemption  or  of  ven» 
geance. 

''  "in>  <iScA.cpbs  ToO  Trarpos,  clxcios ;  patruus. 

"  iTTil  or  rm.  V  irvyyevrii,  uxor  patrui. 

^  pj,  in  connexion  with  HDJ,  "  offspring ;"  but  set 
JocHEBED.  It  is  rendered  "  nephew  "  in  A.  V.,  hnl 
indicates  a  descendant  in  general,  and  is  usually  M 
rendeied  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.     See  Ges.  p.  804. 

"  <ruyY«M}s,  cognatus,  Luke  i.  3b,  9S. 
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III.  The  temis  of  affinity  are— 1.  (a)  father-in- 
lavi','  (6)  mothci -in-law  ;  «  2.  (a)  son-in-law,''  (o) 
dniighter-iu-law ; '  3.  (a)  brother-in-law,'*  {b)  sister- 
in-law. ■" 

The  relations  of  kindred,  expressed  by  few  words, 
and  imperfectly  defined  in  the  earliest  ages,  ac- 
quired in  course  of  time  gi'eater  signiticance  and 
wider  influence.  The  full  Hst  of  relatives  either 
by  consanguinity,  i.  e.  as  arising  from  a  common 
aucestor,  or  by  affinity,  i.  e.  as  created  by  marriage, 
may  he  seen  detailed  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civ.  Diijcst. 
lib.  xxxviii.  tit.  10,  de  Gradibus;  see  also  Corp. 
Jar.  Canon.  Deer.  ii.  c.  xxxv.  9,  5. 

The  domestic  and  economical  questions  arising 
nut  of  kindred  may  be  classed  under  the  three  heads 
of  Marriage,  Inheritance,  and  Blood-Ue- 
VKNGE,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
those  subjects  for  information  thei'eon.  It  is  clear 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  increase 
the  restrictions  on  muniage,  by  defining  more  pre- 
cisely ttie  relations  created  by  it,  as  is  shown  by  the 
cases  of  Abiaham  and  Moses.  [IsCAH  ;  Jochebed.] 
For  information  on  the  general  subject  of  kindred 
and  its  obligations,  see  Selden,  de  Jure  Naturali, 
lib.  V. ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  ed.  Smith, 
ii.  36 ;  Knobel  on  Lev.  sviii. ;  Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg. 
iii.  3,  4,  5,  vol.  ii.  301-304,  ed.  Mangey  ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Arab  Tribes,  i.  150 ;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  ii. 
p.  50,  §106,  107.  [H.  W.  P.] 

KINE.  [Cow :  See  Appendix  A.] 
KING  ('^<'2>  melek  :  fia(Ti\evs  :  rex),  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Hebrews  during 
a  period  of  about  500*  years  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586.  It  was  borne 
first  by  the  Ruler  of  the  12  Tribes  united,  and  then 
by  the  Rulers  of  Judah  and  Isi-ael  separately. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges, 
seems  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by 
Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii. 
12),  and  the  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
conditions  (1  [^em.  xi.  2,  4-6).  The  conviction 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbour 
unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
king,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
tliis  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a  ladical  change  was  desired  by  them 
in  this  respect  also  (1  Sara.  viii.  3-5).  Accord- 
ingly the  original  idea  of  a  Hebrsw  king  was  two- 
Ibld :  first,  that  he  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
in  time  of  war ;   and,  2ndly,  tha*  he  should  ex- 
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ecute  judgment  and  justice  tc  them  in  war  ana  in 
peace  (1  Sam.  viii.  2J).  In  both  n^iiect.s  the 
desired  end  was  attained.  The  righteous  v/iath 
and  military  capacity  of  S^iil  were  immediatelr 
triumphant  over  the  Ammonites  ;  and  though  ulti- 
mately he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  he  put  even  them  to  fligh*  on  moiie 
thau  one  occasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23,  xvii.  52),  and 
geneially  waged  successful  war  against  tlv»  sur- 
rounding nations  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  His  successor, 
David,  entered  on  a  series  of  britliant  conquests 
over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Syrians,  Edomites^ 
and  Ammonites  [see  David,  vol.  i.  410];  and  the 
Israelites,  no  longer  confined  within  the  nanow 
bounds  of  Palestine,  had  an  empire  extending  from 
the  river  Euphrates  to  Gaza,  and  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21). 
In  the  meanwhile  complaints  cease  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  justice ;  and  Solomon  not  only  consolidated  and 
maintained  in  peace  the  empire  of  his  father,  David, 
but  left  an  enduring  reputiition  for  his  wisdom  as  a 
judge.  Under  this  expression,  however,  we  must  re- 
gai'd  him,  not  merely  as  pronouncing  decisions,  pri- 
marily, or  in  the  last  resort,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  but  likewise  as  holding  public  levees  and  trans- 
acting public  business  "  at  the  gate,"  when  he  would 
receive  petitions,  hear  complaints,  and  give  summary 
decisions  on  various  points,  which  in  a  modern 
European  kingdom  would  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  numerous  distinct  public  departments. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we 
must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions  of  modern 
Europe,  and  realise  the  position  of  Oriental  sove- 
reigns. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Hebrew  government  as  a  limited  monarchy,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  expression.  It  is  stated  in 
1  Sam.  x.  25,  that  Samuel  "  told  the  people  the 
manner  •>  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  iu  the  book 
and  laid  it  before  the  Lord,"  and  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  this  may  refer  to  some  statement  res])ect- 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  kingly  power.  But  no 
such  document  has  come  down  to  us;  and  if  it  ever 
existed,  and  contained  restrictions  of  any  moment 
on  the  kingly  power,  it  was  probably  disregarded 
in  practice.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Pensia,  may,  with 
some  slight  modifiaitions,  be  regarded  as  fairly 
applicable  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David 
and  Solomon: — "The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  iu  the 
world.  His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a  law : 
and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  aiisen  from  his  regard  for  religion,  his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 


^  Cn>  Tevflepos,  socer. 

^  mOn>  -rrevOepa,  socrus. 

^  )nn>  V<»fi^po5,  socer,  from  )TM1,  "give  iu  mar- 
riage," whence  come  part,  in  Kal.  |nn,  m.,  and 
runri)  f.  father-ln-law  and  mother-in-law,  t.  e. 
paretts  who  give  a  daughter  in  marriage. 

'  n?3>  '^M'/>1>  nurus. 
03^1  <iS£\(f)bs  ToC  avSpoi,  levir. 

*"  ntD3*.  yvvY)  ToO  aSek<f>ov,  uxor  fratris. 

*  The  precise  period  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  for  estimating  which  there  are  no  cer- 
tain data.  In  the  O.  T.  the  exact  length  is  nowhere 
wciitioucd.    In  Acta  xiii.  21  forty  years  arc  spccitieU  ; 

vol..  II. 


but  this  is  in  a  speech,  and  statistical  accuracy  may 
have  been  foreign  to  the  speaker's  ideas  on  that  occa- 
sion. And  there  are  difficulties  in  admitting  that  he 
reigned  so  long  as  forty  years.  See  Winer  sub  voc, 
and  the  article  Saul  in  this  volume.  It  is  only  in 
the  reign  of  David  that  mention  is  first  made  of  the 
"  recorder  "  or  "  chronicler  "  of  the  king  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16).  Perhaps  the  contemporary  notation  of  dates  may 
have  commenced  in  David's  reign. 

*>  The  word  tOSJJ'O,  translated  "manner"  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  JtKoi'wjoia,  i.  e. 
statute  or  ordinance  (see  Ecclus.  iv.  17,  Bar.  ii.  12, 
iv.  13).  But  Josephus  seems  to  have  regarded  the 
document  as  a  prophetical  statement,  read  before  the 
king,  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  arise  from  thj 
kingly  power,  as  a  kind  of  pro*  est  recorded  for  suc- 
ceeding ages  (eee  Ant.  vi.  4,  §li). 
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hit:  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  mi?jht  bfi 
(tengerous  to  his  power,  or  to  his  life"  (Malcolm's 
Persia,  vcl.  ii.  303  ;  compare  Elphinstone's  India, 
or  the  fiidian  Mahometan  Empire,  book  viii.  c.  3). 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  the  understanding,  or  the  practice,  that  the 
Bovercign  might  seize  at  his  discretion  the  private 
propeity  of  individuals.  Ahab  did  not  venture  to 
seize  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  till,  through  the  testi- 
mony of  false  witnesses,  Naboth  had  been  convicted 
of  blasphemy  ;  and  possibly  his  vineyard  may  have 
he:n  seized  as  a  confiscation,  without  flagrantly 
outraging  public  sentiment  in  those  who  did  not 
know  the  truth  (1  K.  xi.  6).  But  no  monarchy 
perhaps  ever  existed  in  which  it  would  not  be 
regarded  as  an  outrage,  that  the  monarch  should 
from  co\'etousness  seize  the  private  property  of  an 
innocent  subject  in  no  ways  dangerous  to  the  state. 
And  generally,  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds  as 
follows,  in  reference  to  "  one  of  the  most  absolute  " 
monarcliR  in  the  world,  it  will  be  vmderstood  that 
the  Hebrew  king,  whose  power  might  be  described 
in  the  same  way,  is  not.  on  account  of  certain 
restraints  which  exist  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
regai-ded  as  "  a  limited  monarch  "  in  the  European 
use  of  the  words.  "  We  may  assume  that  the 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  is  by  usage  absolute 
over  the  property  and  lives  of  his  conquered  enemies, 
his  rebellious  subjects,  his  oicn  family ,  his  ministers, 
mer  puljlic  officers  civil  and  military,  and  all  the 
numerous  train  of  domestics ;  and  that  he  may 
punish  any  person  of  these  classes,  without  exami- 
nation or  formal  procedure  of  any  kind:  in  all 
other  cases  that  are  capital,  the  foims  prescribed 
by  law  and  custom  are  observed  ;  the  monarch  only 
commands,  when  the  evidence  has  been  examined 
and  the  law  declared,  that  the  sentence  shall  be  put 
in  execution,  or  that  the  condemned  culprit  shall 
be  pardoned"  (vol.  ii.  306).  In  accordance  witli 
such  usages,  David  ordered  Uriah  to  be  treacher- 
ously exposed  to  death  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest 
battle  (2  Sam.  xi.  15);  he  caused  Kechab  and 
Baanah  to  be  slain  instantly,  when  they  brought 
him  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12) ;  and 
he  is  represented  as  having  on  his  death-bed  recom- 
mended Solomon  to  put  Joab  and  Shimei  to  death 
(1  K.  ii.  5-9).  In  like  manner,  Solomon  caused  to 
be  killed,  without  trial,  not  only  his  elder  brother 
Adonijah,  and  Joab,  whose  execution  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  exceptional  acts  of  a  dismal  state- 
policy  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  likewise 
Shimei,  after  havmg  been  seated  on  the  throne  three 
years.  And  King  Saul,  in  resentment  at  their  con- 
nivance with  David's  escape,  put  to  death  85 
priests,  and  caused  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nob,  including  women,  children,  and  sucklings 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  18,  19). 

Besides  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  arniy, 
supreme  judge,  and  absolute  master,  as  it  were,  of 
the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the  king  exercised  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  on  them,  and  of  exacting 
fiom  them  peisonal  service  and  laboui'.  Both  these 
|w)ints  seem  clear  from  the  account  given  (1  Sam. 
viii.  11-17)  of  the  evils  which  would  arise  fiom 
the  kiugly^  power ;  and  are  confirmed  in  various 
ways.     Whatever  mention  may   be  made  of  cou- 


•  8«e  TTii  EngJishuoman  in  Egypt,  by  Mrs.  Poole, 
vol.  ii.  p.  219.  Owing  to  insufficient  provisions,  bad 
treetDicnt,  and  neglect  of  proper  arrangements,  30,000 
of  thlc  nuinhei  perished  in  seven  months  (p.  220).  In 
'joiauuloory  levies  of  labour,  it  is  probably  difficult  to 
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suiting  "  old  men,"  or  "  elders  of  Israel,"  we  never 
read  of  their  deciding  such  j^oints  as  these.  When 
Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  "  Menahem,  the  king,"  exacted 
the  money  of  all  tfie  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each 
man  .50  shekels  of  .silver  (2  K.  xv.  19).  And  wheu 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  gave  his  tribute  of  silver 
and  gold  to  Pharaoh,  he  taxed  the  knd  to  give  the 
money  ;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  people 
of  every  one  according  to  his  taxation  (2  K.  xxifi. 
35).  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exaction  of  per- 
sonal labour  might  be  canied  on  a  special  occasion, 
is  illustrated  by  King  Solomon's  requirements  for 
building  the  temple.  He  raised  a  levy  of  30,000 
men,  and  sent  them  to  Lebanon  by  courses  of  ten 
thousand  a  month  ;  and  he  had  70,000  that  bare 
burdens,  and  80,000  hewers  in  the  mountains  (1  K. 
V.  13-15).  Judged  by  the  Oriental  standard,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  these  numbers.  In  our 
own  days,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Mah- 
moodeyeh  Canal  in  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  ordei-s 
given  to  the  various  sheikhs  of  the  provinces  of 
Sakarah,  Ghizeh,  Mensourah,  Sharkieh,  Menouf, 
Bahyreh,  and  some  others,  caused  300,000  men, 
women,  and  chiWren,  to  be  assembled  along  the  site 
of  the  intended  canal.'  This  was  120,000  more 
than  the  levy  of  Solomon. 

In  addition  to  these  earthly  powers,  the  King  of 
Israel  had  a  more  awful  claim  to  respect  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  the  vicegeient  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam. 
X.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  toA 
holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7). 
He  had  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler.  Upon 
his  head  had  been  poured  the  holy  anointing  oil, 
composed  of  olive-oil,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  ca- 
lamus, and  cassia,  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  especially 
the  high -priest,  or  had  been  solely  us&l  to  anoint 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  23-33,  xl.  9 ;  Lev.  x.xi.  10  ;  IK.  i.  39).  He 
had  become,  in  fact,  emphatically  "  the  Lord's 
Anointed."  At  the  coronation  of  sovereigns  in 
modern  Europe,  holy  oil  has  been  frequently  used, 
as  a  symbol  of  divine  right  ;  but  this  has  been 
mainly  regarded  as  a  mere  form  ;  and  the  use  of  it 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  custom.  But,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  a  living  real  signi- 
ficance was  attached  to  consecration  by  this  holy 
anointing  oil.  From  well-known  anecdotes  related 
of  David, — and  perhaps,  from  words  in  his  lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  21) — it 
results  that  a  certain  saciedness  invested  the  person 
of  Said,  Xhe  first  king,  as  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  and 
that,  on  this  account,  it  was  deemed  sacrilegious  to 
kill  him,  even  at  his  own  request  (1  Sam.  x.xiv.  6, 
10,  xxvi.  9,  16;  2  Sam.  i.  14).  And,  after  the 
destniction  of  the  first  Temple,  in  the  Book  of  La- 
mentations over  the  calamities  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  it  is  b)'  the  name  of  "  the  Lord's  Anointed  " 
that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  .fudah,  is  bewailed 
( Lam.  iv.  20).  Again,  more  than  600  years  after 
the  capture  of  Zeilekiah,  the  name  of  the  Anointed, 
though  never  so  used  in  the  Old  Tettament — yet 
suggested  probably  by  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix.  26 — had 


present  gross  instances  of  oppression.  At  the  rcbet- 
lion  of  the  ten  tribes,  Ailoniram,  called  also  Adoram, 
who  was  over  the  levy  >f  30,000  men  for  Lcbanoi^ 
was  stoned  to  death  (1  K.  sii.  18;  1  K.  v.  11;  2  Saia 
>x.  ii). 
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becom*  appropriated  to  the  exptHrrerl  kinsr,  wiio  was 
to  restore  thft  kingdom  of  David,  and  iiiaut; urate  a 
period  when  Kdom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  and  tlie 
Philistines,  would  again  be  incorporated  with  ttie 
Hebicw  monarchy,  which  would  extend  tVom  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterrane;in  Sea  and  to  the  ends 
of  the  eartli  (Acts  i.  6 ;  John  i.  41,  iv.  '25  ;  Is.  xi. 
12-14;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  And  thus  the  identical  He- 
brew woid  which  signifies  anointed,**  through  its 
Aramaic  form  adoptwl  into  Greek  and  Latin,  is  still 
pi-eserved  to  us  in  the  English  word  Messiah.  (See 
<Jesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  825.) 

A  ruler  in  whom  so  much  authority,  human  and 
divine,  was  embodied,  was  naturally  distinguished 
by  outward  honours  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a  throne  of 
ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which 
were  two  figures  of  lions.  The  throne  was  ap- 
pioached  by  6  steps,  guarded  by  12  figures  of 
lions,  two  on  each  step.  The  king  was  dressed  in 
royal  robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9);  his 
insignia  were,  a  crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or 
peiliaps  radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  i. 
10,  xii.  30  ;  2  Iv.  xi.  12  ;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and  a  royal 
sceptre  (Ez.  xix.  11  ;  Is.  xiv.  5  ;  Ps.  xlv.  6;  Am. 
i.  5,  8).  Those  who  approached  him  did  him 
obeisance,  bowing  down  and  touching  the  ground 
with  their  foreheads  (1  Sara.  xxiv.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xix. 
24)  ;  and  this  was  done  even  by  a  king's  wife,  the 
mother  of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.  iti).  Their  officers  and 
subjects  called  themselves  his  servants  or  slaves, 
though  they  do  not  seem  habitually  to  have  given 
way  to  such  extravagant  salutations  as  in  the  Chal- 
daean  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  34, 
■36,  XX.  8  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20  ;  Dan.  ii.  4).  As  in  the 
East  at  present,  a  kiss  was  a  sign  of  respect  and 
homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  perhaps  Ps.  ii.  12).  He 
liveil  in  a  splendid  palace,  with  porches  and  columns 
(1  K.  vii.  2-7).  All  his  drinking  vessels  were  of 
gold  (I  K.  X.  21).  He  had  a  large  harem,  which 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  must  have  been  the  source 
of  enormous  expense,  if  we  accept  as  statistically 
accurate  the  round  number  of  700  wives  and  300 
concubines,  in  all  1000,  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  (1  K.  xi.  3).  As  is  invariabl}'  the 
case  in  the  great  eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his 
harem  was  guarded  by  eunuchs;  translated  "officers" 
in  the  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15  ; 
2  K.  xxiv.  12,  15;  1  K.  xxii.  9 ;  2  K.  viii.  6,  ix. 
32,  33,  XX.  18,  xxiii.  11  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7). 

The  main  practical  restraints  on  the  kings  seem 
to  have  arisen  fiom  the  prophets  and  the  pro- 
plietical  order,  though  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  different 
periods  and  ditierent  i-eigns.  Indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, much  would  depend  on  the  individual 
character  of  the  king  or  the  prophet.  No  trans- 
action of  importance,  however,  was  entered  on  with- 
out consulting  the  will  of  Jehovah,  either  by  Urim 
and  Tliummim  oi  by  the  prophets;  and  it  was  the 
general  persuasion  that  the  pi-ophet  was  in  an 
especial  sense  the  servant  and  messenger  of  Jehovah, 
to  whom  Jehovah  had  declared  his  will  (Is.  xliv.  26  ; 
Am.  iii.7;  1  Sam.xxviii.  6,  ix.  t! :  see  Prophets). 

<*  It  is  supposed  both  by  Jann  {Arckaol.  Bih.  §222) 
and  Bauer  (in  his  Eeb.  Aiterthiimer,  §20)  tbat  a  king 
WIS  only  anointed  when  a  new  family  came  to  ti:s 
throne,  or  when  the  right  to  the  crown  was  disputed, 
rt  IS  usually  on  such  occasions  only  that  the  anointing 
18  specified;  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  1,  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  1  K.  i.  39, 
»  K.  ix.  3.   2  K.  xi.  12  :   but   this   is   not   invariahh 
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The  prophets  not  inly  n-bnkod  tin'  king  with 
boldness  for  iniiiviclual  act.s  <(  wicki'drii>.s,  :is  .iitiT 
the  inurilers  of  Uriah  and  of  Nabotii ;  but  also,  \t\ 
inteiposing  their  denunciations  or  exhortations  at 
critittil  periods  of  history,  they  swayed  peimanently 
the  destinies  of  the  state.  When,  after  the  levdjl 
of  the  ten  tribes,  Kehoboam  had  under  him  at  Je- 
rusalem an  army  stated  to  consist  of  180,000  men, 
Shernaiah,  as  interpreter  of  the  divine  will,  caii&sd 
the  aiTny  to  separate  witliout  attempting  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  (1  K.  xii.  21-24).  When  Judali 
and  Jerusalem  were  in  imminent  peril  fiom  the 
invfision  of  Sennacherib,  the  prophetical  utterance 
of  Isaiah  encouraged  Hezekiah  to  a  successful  re- 
sistance (Is.  xxxvii.  22-3ti).  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the  (.Jhaldees,  Jeremiah 
prophetically  announced  impending  woe  and  cala- 
mities in  a  sti-ain  which  tended  to  {paralyse  patriotic 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  4,  2).  And  Jeremiah  evidently  produceu 
an  impression  on  the  king's  mind  contrary  to  the 
counsels  of  the  princes,  or  what  might  be  Citlled  the 
war-party  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  14-27). 

The  law  of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  king 
during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  David,  who  passed  over  his 
elder  son  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Haggith,  in  favour 
of  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii. 
22)  ;  and  with  Rehoboam,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
he  loved  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom  above 
all  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  that  he  made 
Abijah  her  son  to  be  ruler  among  his  brethren,  to 
make  him  king  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  The  succession 
of  the  first-born  has  been  inf'ei'red  from  a  passage 
in  2  Chr.  xxi.  3,  4,  in  which  Jehoshnphat  is  said 
to  have  given  the  kingdom  to  Jehoram  •'  because 
he  was  the  first-boin."  But  this  very  pas.sage  tends 
to  show  that  Jehoshaphat  had  the  power  ot  naming 
his  successor ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Jeho- 
ram, on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  all 
his  brothers,  which  he  would  scarcely,  perhaps, 
have  done  if  the  succession  of  the  first-bcrn  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  Eiom  the  conciseness  of 
the  narratives  in  the  books  of  lungs  no  inference 
either  ".vny  can  be  diawn  from  the  ordinary  formula 
in  which  the  death  of  the  father  and  succession  of 
his  son  is  recorded  (1  K.  xv.  8).  At  the  same 
time,  if  no  partiality  for  a  favourite  wife  or  son 
intei-vened,  there  would  always  be  a  natural  bias 
of  afiection  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son.  Theie 
appears  to  have  been  some  prominence  given  to  the 
mother  of  the  king  (2  K.  xxiv.  1-J,  15  ;  1  K.  fi.  19;, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  mother  may  have  been 
regent  during  the  minority  of  a  son.  Indeal  some 
such  custom  best  explains  the  jiossibility  of  the 
audacious  usurpation  of  Athaliah  on  the  death  of 
her  son  Ahaziah :  an  usurpation  which  lasted  six 
years  after  the  destruction  of  all  the  seed-royal 
except  the  young  Jehoash  (2  K.  xi.  1,  3). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  king: — 

1 .  Tlie  Itecorder  or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps 
analogous  to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John 
Malcolm  mentions  as  an  olHcer  of  the  Persian  coirt, 

the  case  (see  2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  tbat  each  individual  king 
was  anointed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  likewise, 
that  the  kings  of  Israel  were  anointed,  thougti  this  in 
nr'  ep.:.;itied  by  the  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicler, 
who  wi  uld  deem  such  anointing  .'nvalid. 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king's 
iie'gii  {Historij  of  I'crsLi,  c.  23).  Cei-tain  it  is 
that  there  is  uo  regular  series  of  minute  dates  in 
Hebrew  history  until  we  read  of  this  recorder,  or 
remembrancer,  as  the  word  mazkir  is  translated  in 
a  miirginal  note  of  the  English  version.  He  sig- 
nifies one  who  keeps  the  memory  of  events  alive, 
\n  accordance  with  a  motive  assigned  by  Herodotus 
for  writing  his  history,  viz.  that  the  acts  of  men 
jnight  not  become  e.xtinct  by  time  (Herod,  i.  1  ; 
2  iSam.  viii.  16;  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  22). 

2.  The  Scribe  or  Secretary,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  answer  letters  or  petitions  in  the  name  of  the 
.fing,  to  write  despatches,  and  to  draw  up  edicts 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  2  K.  xii.  10,  six.  2, 
xxii,  8). 

3.  The  officer  who  was  over  the  house  (Is.  xxxii. 
15,  xxxvi.  3).  His  duties  would  be  those  of  chief 
steward  of  the  household,  and  would  embrace  all 
the  internal  economical  arrangements  of  the  palace, 
the  superintendence  of  the  king's  servants,  and  the 
custody  of  his  costly  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
seems  to  have  worn  a  distinctive  lobe  of  office  and 
girdle.  It  was  against  Shebna,  who  held  this  office, 
that  Isaiah  uttered  his  personal  prophecy  (xxii. 
1.5-25),  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  his  writings 
(see  Ges.  Com.  on  Isaiah,  p.  694). 

4.  The  king's  friend  (1  K.  iv.  5),  called  like- 
wise the  king's  companion.  It  is  evident  from 
the  name  that  this  officer  must  have  stood  in 
confidential  relation  to  the  king,  but  his  duties  are 
nowhere  specified. 

5.  The  keeper  of  the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K. 
X.  22). 

6.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xx. 
23).  The  importance  of  this  officer  requires  no 
comment.  It  was  he  who  obeyed  Solomon  in 
putting  to  death  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei  (1  K. 
ji.  25,  34,  46). 

7.  Distinct  ofKcers  over  the  king's  treasures — his 
storehouses,  labourers,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and 
sycamore-trees,  herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  25-31). 

8.  The  officer  over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  who  com- 
manded it  in  person  during  the  king's  absence 
(2  Sam.  XX.  23;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34;  2  Sam.  xi.  1). 
As  an  instance  of  the  fomiidable  power  which  a 
general  might  acquire  in  this  office,  see  the  narra- 
tive in  2  Sam.  iii.  30-37,  when  David  deemed  him- 
self obliged  to  tolerate  the  murder  of  Abner  by 
Joab  and  Abishai. 

9.  The  royal  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32 ;  Is. 
iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13).  Aiiithophel  is  a  specimen  of 
how  much  such  an  officer  might  effect  for  evil  or 
for  good  ;  but  whether  there  existed  under  Hebrew 
kinr,s  any  body  correspwnding,  even  distantly,  t»  the 
Knglish  Privy  Council,  in  former  times,  does  not 
appear  (2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23,  xvii.  1-14). 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sources  of 
the  royal  revenues: — 

1.  The  royal  demesnes,  com-fields,  vmeyards,  and 
olive-gardens.  Some  at  least  of  tliese  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  private  individuals,  but  whether  as 
the  punishmenf'.  ;f  rebellion,  or  on  any  other  plausible 
pretext,  is  not  specified  (1  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  Chr. 
xjvii.  26-2S).  2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7 :  2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10  ; 
I  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  3.  A  nominal  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  coin-land  and  vineyards  and  of  sheep  (1  Sana. 
nil.  15,  17).     4.   A  ti-ibute  from  merchants  who 


passed  through  the  Hebrew  territory  (1  K.  x.  14 
5.  Presents  made  by  his  subjects  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20 
1  Sam.  X.  27  ;  1  K.  x.  25;'Ps.  Ixxii.  10).  Thew 
is  perhaps  no  greater  distinction  in  the  usages  of 
eastern  and  western  nations  than  on  whai  relates  to 
the  giving  and  receiving  of  piesents.  When  iti.xdf 
regularly  they  do  in  fact  amount  to  a  regular  tax. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to  in  the  book  oi 
Kings,  it  is  stated  that  they  brought  to  Solomon 
"  every  man  his  present,  vessels  of  silver  and  ves- 
sels of  gold,  and  garments,  and  armour,  and  spices- 
horses  and  mules,  a  rate  year  by  year."  6.  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  king  had  trading  vessels  of  his 
own  at  sea,  which,  starting  from Eziongeber, brought 
back  once  in  three  vears  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks  (1  K.  x.  22).  It  is  probable 
that  Solomon  and  some  other  kings  may  have 
derived  some  revenue  from  commercial  ventures 
(IK.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken  from 
conquered  nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by  them 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8,  10;  1  K.  iv.  21  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of  exact- 
ing compulsory  labour,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made  (1  Sam.  viii.  12,  13,  16).  As  far  as 
this  power  was  exercised  it  was  equivalent  to  so 
much  income.  There  is  nothing  in  1  Sam.  x.  25, 
or  in  2  Sam.  v.  3,  to  justify  the  statement  that 
the  Hebrews  defined  in  express  terms,  or  in  iny 
terms,  by  a  particular  agreement  or  covenant,  for 
that  pui-pose,  what  services  should  be  lendered 
to  the  king,  or  what  he  could  legally  require. 
(See  Jahn,  Archdologia  Biblica ;  Bauer,  Lehr- 
buck  der  Hebrdischen  Alterthiimer ;  Winer,  s.  v. 
Konig.) 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  Deuteronomy  xvii. 
14-20  there  is  a  document  containing  some  direc- 
tions as  to  what  any  king  who  might  be  appointed 
by  the  Hebrews  was  to  do  and  not  to  do.  The 
proper  appreciation  of  this  document  would  m,.inly 
depi'nd  on  its  date.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
modern  writers — Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Winer, 
Ewald,  and  othei-s — that  the  book  which  contains 
the  document  was  composed  long  after  the  time  oi 
Closes.  See,  however,  Deuteronomy  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  this  work  :  and  compare  Gesenius,  GeS' 
chichte  der  Hebrdischen  Sprache  und  Schrift, 
p.  32  ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel,  "D'mi- 
teronomium " ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Konig  ;  Ewald,  Oe- 
schichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  381.  [E.  T.] 

KINGS,  FIRST  and  SECOND  BOOKS 
OF,  originally  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
and  first  edited  in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bombeig, 
after  the  model  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate 
(De  Wette  and  0.  Thenius,  Einleitimg).  They  ivre 
called  by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  &c.,  'BatnXfiwv  rplrn 
and  T6TopT7j,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kincjdoins 
(the  books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second), 
but  by  the  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  teriius  et 
quartus  Regum  liber.  Jerome,  though  in  the  head- 
ing of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  follows 
the  Hebrew  name,  and  calls  them  Liber  Malachim 
Primus  and  Secundus,  yet  elsewhere  usually  follows 
the  common  usage  of  the  church  in  his  day.  In 
his  Prologus  Galeatus  he  places  them  as  the  fourth 
ot'  the  second  order  of  the  sacred  books,  i.  e.  of  the 
Prophets: — "  Quartus,  Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum,  qui 
tertio  et  quarto  Regum  volumine  continetur.  Me- 
liusque  multo  est  Malachim,  i.  e.  Regum,  quhni 
Mamelachoth,  i.  e.  Rcgnnrum,  dicere.  Non  enira 
multarum  gentium  describit  regna ;  sed  uni\is  Is- 
raelit.'ci  populi,  qui  tribubus  duodecim  continetur.'' 
hi   his  «i'istle  to    Pauiinus  he  thus  dosriibes  the 
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contents  of  these  two  books : — "  Malachim,  i.  e. 
»«r*'U8  et  quai"tue  Regum  liber,  a  Salomone  usque 
jkI  jechoniam,  et  a  Jeroboam  filio  Nabat  usque  ad 
0^ee  qui  ductus  est  in  Assyrios,  regnum  Juda  et 
legiumi  describit  Israel.  Si  historian!  I'espicias, 
vei  ba  simplicia  sunt :  si  in  Uteris  sensum  lateutem 
nispexeris,  Ecclesiae  paucitas,  et  hereticorum  contia 
ecclesiam  bella,  nairantur."  The  division  into  two 
books,  being  purely  artiticial  and  as  it  weie  me- 
chanical, may  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  them ; 
and  it  must  also  be  lemembered  that  the  division 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally 
artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  historical 
books  commencing  with  Judges  and  ending  with 
2  Kings  present  the  appearance  of  one  work,* 
giving  a  continuous  history  of  Israel  from  the  times 
of  Joshua  to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  mention,  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
the  frequent  allusion  in  the  book  of  Judges  to  the 
times  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25)  ;  the  concunent  evidence  of  ch.  ii.  that  the 
writer  lived  in  an  age  when  he  could  take  a  retro- 
spect of  the  whole  time  during  which  the  judges 
ruled  (ver.  16-19),  i.  e.  that  he  lived  after  the 
monarchy  had  been  established ;  the  occurrence  in 
the  book  of  Judges,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  phrase 
"  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  "  (iii.  10),  which  is  repeated 
often  in  the  book  (vi.  34,  si.  29,  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6, 
&c.),  and  is  of  frequent  use  in  Samuel  and  Kings, 
(e.  g.  1  Sam.  x.  6,  xvi.  13, 14,  xix.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
2 ;  1  K.  sxii.  24 ;  2  K.  ii.  1 6,  &c.)  ;  the  allusion  in 
i.  21  to  the  capture  of  Jebus,  and  the  continuance 
of  a  Jebusite  population  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16) ;  the 
reference  in  xx.  27  to  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  expres- 
sion "  in  those  days,"  pointing,  as  in  xvii .  6,  &c.,  to 
remote  times;  the  distinct  reference  in  xviii.  30  to 
the  captivity  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser ;  with  the 
fact  that  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings, 
form  one  unbroken  narrative,  similar  in  general 
character,  which  has  no  beginning  except  at  Judg.  i., 
while,  it  may  be  added,  the  book  of  Judges  is 
not  a  continuation  of  Joshua,  but  opens  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  events  with  which  Joshua 
closes.  In  like  manner  the  book  of  Ruth  clearly 
ibrms  paii  of  those  of  Samuel,  supplying  as  it 
does  the  essential  point  of  David's  genealogy  and 
early  family  history,  and  is  no  less  clearly  connected 
with  the  book  of  Judges  by  its  opening  verse,  and 
tne  epoch  to  which  the  whole  book  relates. ''  Other 
■  links  connecting  the  books  of  Kings  with  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  found  in  the  comparison,  suggested 
by  De  Wette,  of  1  K.  ii.  26  with  1  Sara.  ii.  35 ; 
:i.  11  with  2  Sam.  v.  5 ;  IK.  ii.  3,  4,  v.  17,  18, 
viii.  18,  19,  25,  with  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16;  and  1  K. 
fv.  1-6  with  2  Sam.  viii.  15-18.  Also  2  K.  xvii. 
41  may  be  compared  with  Judg.  ii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
27  with  Judg.  xiii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  17,  20,  xix.  27, 
with  Judg.  xiii.  6;  1  Sam.  ix,  21  with  Judg.  vi. 
15,  and  xx. ;  1  K.  viii.  1  with  2  Sam.  vi.  17,  and 
V.  7,  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12  with  Ruth  iv.  17  ;  Rutli 
1.  1  with  Judg.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix,  1,  2  (Bethlehem- 
Judah) ;  the  use  in  Judg.  xiii.  6,  8,  of  the  phrase 
''the  man  of  God"  (in  the  earlier  books  applied  to 
Muses  only,  and  that  only  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1  and  Josh, 
jiv.  6),  may  be  compared  with  the  very  frequent 


•  De  Wette's  reasons  for  reckoning  Kings  as  a 
separate  work  seem  to  ttie  writer  quite  inconclusive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  book  of  Joshua  seems  to  bp  an 
(jiilepentlent  book.  Ewald  classes  the*«  books  togctaer 
esoetly  iis  is  done  dbnye  {^Oesch.  i.  176),  and  calls  them 


use  of  it  in  the  books  .)f  Samuel  an  1  Kinc^i;  as  Iht 
common  designation  of  a  proj)bit,  v>hcrcas  oiilj 
Jeremiah  besides  (xxxv.  4)  so  uses  it  bef'oio  tli* 
captivity."  The  phrase,  "  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,"  is  common  to  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
and  "  till  tliey  were  iishamed  "  to  Judges  and  Kings 
(iii.  25  ;  2  K.  ii.  17,  viii.  11").  And  generally  the 
style  of  the  nanative,  ordinarily  quiet  and  simple,  but 
rising  to  great  vigour  and  spirit  when  stirring  deeds 
a.re  described  (as  in  Judg.  iv.,  vii.,  xi.,  &c. ;  1  Sara. 
iv.,  xvii.,  xxxi.,  &c. ;  1  K.  viii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  &c.), 
and  the  introduction  of  poetry  or  poetic  style  in 
the  midst  of  the  narrative  (as  in  Judg.  v.,  1  Sam. 
ii.,  2  Sam.  i,  17,  &c.,  1  K.  xxii.  17,  &c.),  consti- 
tute such  strong  features  of  resemblance  as  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  several  books  form  but 
one  work.  Indeed  the  very  names  of  the  books 
sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  all  imposed  by 
the  same  authority  for  the  convenience  of  division, 
and  with  reference  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  each 
division,  and  not  that  they  were  original  titles  of 
independent  works. 

But  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  books  of  Kings. 
We  shall  consider — 

I.  Their  historical  and  chronological  range ; 
II.  Their   peculiarities    of  diction,   and   other 
features  in  their  literary  aspect ; 

III.  Their  authorship,  and  the  somces  of  the 

author's  information ; 

IV.  Their  relation  to  the  books  of  Chronicles  ; 
V.  Their  place  in  the  canon,  and  the  references 

to  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
I.  The  books  of  Kings  range  from  David's  death 
and  Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
commonly  reckoned  as  B.C.  1015,  but  according  to 
Lepsius  B.C.  993  {Konigsb.  d.  Aegypt.  p.  102),  to 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Temple,  according  to  the  same  reckoning  B.C.  588, 
(B.C.  586,  Lepsius,  p.  107) — a  period  of  427  (or 
405)  years:  with  a  supplemental  notice  of  an  event 
that  occurred  after  an  intei'val  of  26  years,  viz, 
the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his  prison  si 
Babylon,  and  a  still  further  extension  to  Jehoi-- 
achin's  death,  the  time  of  which  is  not  known,  but 
which  was  pi'obably  not  long  after  his  liberation. 
The  history  therefore  comprehends  the  whole  time 
of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  exclusive  of  the  reigns 
of  Saul  and  David,  whether  existing  as  one  kingdom 
as  under  Solomon  and  the  eight  last  kings,  or  di- 
vided into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
It  exhibits  the  Israelites  in  the  two  extremes  of 
power  and  weakness ;  under  Solomon  extending 
their  dominion  over  tributary  kingdoms  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  (1  K.  iv.  21);  under  the  last  kings  re- 
duced to  a  miserable  remnant,  subject  alternately 
to  Egypt  and  Assyria,  till  at  length  they  were 
looted  up  from  their  own  land.  As  the  cause  of 
this  decadence  it  points  out  the  division  of  Solo- 
mon's monarchy  into  two  parts,  followed  by  the 
religious  schism  and  idolatrous  worship  brought 
about  from  political  motives  by  Jeroboam.  How 
the  consequent  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms 
necessarily  weakened  both  ;  how  they  led  to  calling 
in  the  stranger  to  their  aid  whenever  their  power 


"  the  great  Book  of  the  Kings." 

^  Eichhorn  xttrihutes  lluth  to  the  author  of  tha 
books  of  Samuel  (Th.  Parker's  De  Wette,  ii.  320). 

*=  In  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nchemiah,  it  repeaf.'dll 
occurs. 
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was  equally  bal."n:e.l,  of  which  the  result  was  tne  |  of  the  contempoiary  Ismelitlsij  aiul  foreism 


fot«n 


destruction   first  of  one  Itiiigdom   ami  then  cf  the  |  iites,  receive  especial  illustration;  in  tlie  latter,  rvni 
other;  how  a  further  €vil  of  thesa  loreign  alliances  |  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakiic 
was  the  adoption  of  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  |  and  Zedekiah,  and  those  of  their  heathen  contenij»- 
the  heathen  nations  whoise  friendship  and  piotection  !  raiies.     An  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  pro- 
tliey  sou'^ht,  by  which  they  forfeited  the  Divine  i  phats  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  elucidating  the 
protection— 'all  this  is  with  great   clearness   and  I  concise  narrative  of  the  books  of  Kings.     The  two 
simplicity  set  forth    in   these  "books,  which  treat    together  give  us  a  really  full  view  of  the  events 
equally  of  the  two  kingdoms  while  they  lasted,    of  the  times  at  home  and  abroad. 
The    doctrine    of   the    theocracy    is  also   clearly        It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  chrono- 
broucht  out  (see  e.  g.  1  K.  xiv.  7-11,  xv.  29.  30,    logical  details  expressly  given  in  the  books  of  Kings 
xvi.  1-7),  and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  pious    foim  a  remarkable  contrast  with  their  striking  hi- 
kings, as  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah, 
stands   in  contrast  with   the  calamitous  reigns  of 
Kehoboam,   Ahaziah,  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  Jehoiachiu, 
and  Zedekiah.     At  the  same  time  the  continuance 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  pemianence  of 
the  dynasty  of  David,  are  contrasted  with  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  dynasty,  and  the  for  shorter  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  though  the  latter  was 
the  more  populous  and  powerful  kingdom  of  the  two 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).     As  regards  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  his- 
toricAl  notices  in  these  books,  though  in  the  earlier 
times  scanty,  are  most  valuable,  and,  as  has  been 
lately  fully  shown  (Rawlinson's  Bamptm  Lectures, 
1859),  in  striking  accordance  with  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  contempomiy  profane 
history.   Thus  the  patronage  extended  to  Hadad  the 
Edomite  by  Psinaches  king  of  Egypt  (1  K.  xi.  19, 
20) ;    the  alliance  of  Solomon  with  his  successor 
Fsusennes,  who  reigned  35  years ;  the  accession  of 
Shishak,  or  Sesonchis  I.,  towards  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and  his  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  of  which 
a   monument  still  exists  on  the  walls  of  Karaac 
fKSnlish.  p.   114);    the    time  of  the  Aethiopiau 
kings  So  (Sabak)  and  Tirhakah,  of  the  25th  dynasty ; 
theorise  and  speedy  fall  of  the  power  of  Syria ;  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  which  over- 
shadowed it;  Assvi-ia's  struggles  with  Egypt,  and 
the  sudden  ascendancy  of  the  Babylonian   empire 
under  Nebuchadnezzai-,  to  the  destruction  both  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  we  find  these  events  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  fit  in  exactly  with  what  we  now 
know  of  Egyptian,   Syrian,   Assyrian,  and  Baby- 
lonian history.     The  names  of  Omii,  Jehu,  Mena- 
hem,  Hoshea,  Hezekiah,  &c.,  are  believed  to  have 
been  deciphered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
also  contain  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon :  Shalmaneser's  name  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered,  though    two   inscriptions   in  the    British 
Museum  are  thought  to  refer  to  his  reign.     These 
valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  profane  his- 
tory, which  we  may  hope  will  shortly  be  increased 
both  in  number  and  in  certainty,  together  with  the 
fragments  of  ancient  histori;ms,  which  are  now  be- 
coming better  undei-stood,  are  of  gi-eat  assistance  in 
explaining  the  brie:"  allusions  in  these  books,  while 
they  afford  an  in-efiagable  testimony  to  their  his- 
tc  ical  truth. 

Another  most  important  aid  to  a  right  imder- 
standing  of  the  history  in  these  twoks,  and  to  the 
filling  up  of  its  outline,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prophets,  and  especially  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 
In  the  former  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  and 


torical  accuracy.      These  details  are   inexplicable, 
and  frequently  entirely  contradictory.      The  very 
first   date   of  a   decidedly   chronologiijal   character 
which  is  given,  that  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple   (1   K.  vi.  1)   is  manifestly  eiToneous,   as 
being  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  times  of  the  Judges,  or  with  St.  Paul's 
calculation,  Acts  xiii.  20. "^     It  is  in  fact  abandoned 
by  almost  all  chronologists,  whatever  school  they 
belong  to,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  is  utterly 
ignored  by  Josephus.      [Chronology,  vol.  i.  323, 
324  a,  325.]   Moreover,  when  the  text  is  examined, 
it  immediately  appears  that  this  date  of  480  years 
is  both  unnecessary  and  quite  out  of  place.     The 
reference  to  the  Exodus  is  gi-atuitous,  and  alien  to 
all  the  other  notes  of  time,  which  refer  merely  to 
Solomon's  accession.     If  it  is  left  out,  the  text  will 
be  quite  perfect  without  it,«  and  will  agree  exactly 
with  the  resuim  in  ver.  37,  38,  and  also  with  the 
parallel  passage   in    2  Chr.  iii.  2.      The  evidence 
therefore  of  its  being  an  interpolation  is  wonderfuUy 
strong.     But  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inserted  by  » 
professed  chronologist,  whose  object  was  to  reduce 
the  Scripture  history  to  an  exact  system  of  chron(H 
logy.    It  is  likely  therefore  that  we  shall  find  traces 
of  the  same  hand  in  other  parts  of  the  books.    N)W 
De  Wette  {Einleit.  p.  235),  among  the  evidences 
which  he  puts  forward  as  marking  the  books  of 
Kings  as  in  his  opinion  a  separate  work  from  those 
of  Samuel,  mentions,  though  eiToneously,  as  2  Sam. 
v.  4,  5  shows,  the  sudden  introduction  of  "  a  chro- 
nological system "    {die  genauere   zeit-rechnung). 
When  therefore  we  find  that  the  veiy  fii-st  date 
introduced  is  erroneous,  and  that  numerous  other 
dates  are  also  certainly  wrong,  because  contradictoi-y, 
it  seems  a  not  unfair  conclusion  that  such  dates 
are  the  work  of  an  intei-polator,  trying  to  bring  the 
history  within    his   own   chronological   system :    a 
conclusion  somewhat  confiiTned  by  the  alterations 
and   omissions    of  these   dates   in  the   LXX.'    As 
regards,  however,  these  chronological  difficulties,  it 
must  be  observed  they  aie  of  two  essentially  different 
kinds.     One  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  the  data 
necessary  for  chronological  exactness.     Such  is  tho 
absence,  apparently,  of  any  uniform  rule  for  dealing 
TTith  the  fragments  of  years  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  reigns.     Such  might  also  be  a  deficiency 
iri  the  sum  of  the  regnal  years  of  Israel  as  c«ni- 
pared  with  the  synchronistic  years  of  Judah,  caused 
by   unnoticed   interregna,    if  any   such   really  oo» 
curred.     And  this  class   of  difficulties   may   pro- 
bably have  belonged  to  these  books  in  their  original 
state,  in  which  exact  scientific  chronology  was  not 
aimed  at.     But  the  other  kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a 
totjtlly  different  character,  and  embraces  dates  which 


<•  The  MSS.  A.  B.  C.  have,  however,  a  different 
rer.iling,  ■which  is  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Words- 

COTth. 

«  "  And  it  cairc  to  pass  ....  in  the  fou-.th  year  of 


Solomon's  reign  over  Israel,  in  the  month  Zif,  which 
is  the  second  month,  that  he  began  to  build  the  LowiO 
of  the  Lord." 

'  See  1  K.  svi.  8,  IS,  29 i  vi.  1. 
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XK  very  exact  in  their  mode  of  expression,  but  aie 
•rroneous  and  contradictory.  Some  of  these  are 
pointed  out  below ;  and  it  is  such  which  it  seems 
i^asouable  to  ascribe  to  the  interpolation  of  later 
professed  chronologists.  But  it  is  necessary  to  give 
ppecimens  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  difficulty,  both 
with  a  view  to  approximating  to  a  true  chronology, 
and  also  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  books 
under  consideration. 

(1.)  When  we  sum  up  the  years  of  all  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
and  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  ti'om  the  1st  of  Kehoboam  to  the  6th  of 
Hezekiah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  two  sums 
freeing,  there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20  years  in 
Judah — the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting  to  261 
years,  while  the  former  make  up  only  242.  But 
we  are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  seat  of 
this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
jiarallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisely 
marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simultaneous 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  ;  (2)  at  the 
simultaneous  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  acces- 
sions of  Jehu  and  Athaliah  ;  (3)  at  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  II. 
(2  K.  xiv.  17) ;  (4)  in,  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which 
was  contemj)orary  with  some  part  of  Pekah's,  viz. 
according  to  the  text  of  2  K.  xvi.  1,  the  three 
fi.-st  years  of  Ahaz  with  the  three  last  of  Pekah  ; 
dud  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the 
9th  cf  Hoshea ;  the  two  last  points,  however,  being 
less  ce.iain  than  the  others,  at  least  as  to  the  pre- 
cision o."  the  synchronisms,  depending  as  this  does 
on  the  ccvrectness  of  the  numerals  in  the  test. 

Hence,  .'nstead  of  lumping  the  whole  periods  of 
261  years  and  242  years  together,  and  comparing 
their  difference,  it  is  clearly  expedient  to  compare 
the  different  sub-periods,  which  are  defined  by  com- 
mon termini.  Beginning  therefore  with  the  sub- 
period  which  commences  with  the  double  accession 
of  llehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and  closes  with  the 
double  death  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  summing 
up  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  different 
reigns  in  each  kingdom,  we  find  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  95  years,  asd  the  eight  reigns  m 
Israel  make  up  98  years.  Here  there  is  an  excess 
of  3  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
fragments  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thus  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice 
over.  The  95  years  of  Judah,  or  even  a  less  num- 
ber, will  hence  appear  to  be  the  true  number  of 
whole  years  (see  too  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  314,  &c.). 

Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  accession  of  Atha- 
liah and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah  7-1-404-14  first 
years  of  Amaziah  =  61,  to  conespond  wit'/i  28-fl7 
"1-16  =  61,  ending  with  the  last  year  of  Jehoash  in 
Israel.  Starting  again  with  the  15th  of  Amaziah  = 
1  Jeroboam  II.,  we  have  15-f  52-|-16-l-3  =  86  (to 
the  3rd  year  of  Ahaz),  to  correspond  with  41  + 1  -|- 
10 -f- 2 -f- 20  =  74  (to  the  close  of  Pekah's  leign), 
where  we  at  once  detect  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
Israel  of  (86-74=)  12  years,  if  at  least  the  3rd 
of  Ahaz  really  conesponded  with  the  20th  of  Pekah. 
And  lastly,  starting  with  the  year  following  that 
last  named,  we  have  13  last  years  of  Ahaz-|-7  firet 
of  Hezekiah  =  20,  to  correspond  with  the  9  years 
of  Hoshea,  where  we  find  anotlier  deiicieucy  in  Isiael 
of  II.  yeait. 


The  two  first  of  the  al>ove  perio<Is  may  thoc  le 
said  to  agree  together,  ajid  to  give  95-|-61  =  15b 
yeais  from  the  accession  of  Kehoboam  and  Jerolic.am 
to  the  15th  of  Amaziah  in  Judah,  and  the  death 
of  Jehoash  in  Israel,  and  we  observe  that  the  dis- 
crepance of  12  years  first  occurs  in  the  third  peiiod, 
in  which  the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom  of  !«'-?»el 
began  at  the  close  of  Jehu's  dynasty.  Putting  aside 
the  synchronistic  arrangement  of  the  years  as  we 
now  find  them  in  2  K.  xv.  seq.,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposing  that  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  at  this  time  were  not  con- 
tinuous, and  that  for  several  years  after  the  death 
of  Zachariah,  or  Shallum,  or  both,  the  government 
may  either  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Syria,  or  broken  up  amongst  contending  parties,  till 
at  length  Wenahem  was  able  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  by  the  help  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
transmit  his  tributary  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  bringing  this  third 
period  into  harmony,  which  violates  no  historical 
probability,  and  is  in  fact  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  text.  We  are  told  in  2  K.  xv.  8 
that  Zachaiiah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of 
Uzziah,  and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  father  Jeroboam 
began  to  reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam 
must  therelbre  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not 
41:  for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12 
years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  yeai-s  to 
Jeroboam's  reign  exactly  equalizes  the  period  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain  86  years, 
and  ma!kes  up  242  years  fiom  the  accession  of 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  to  the  3rd  of  Ahaz  and 
20th  of  Pekah,  supposing  always  that  these  last- 
named  years  really  syuchronize. 

As  regards  the  discrepance  of  11  years  in  the 
last  period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  move  probable 
than  that  either  during  some  part  of  Pekah's  life- 
time, or  after  his  death,  a  period,  not  included  in 
the  regnal  years  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshea,  should 
have  elapsed,  when  there  was  either  a  state  of 
anarchy,  or  the  government  was  administered  by  an 
Assyrian  officer.  There  are  also  several  passages 
in  the  contemporary  prophets  Isaiah  and  Hnsea, 
which  would  fall  in  with  this  view,  as  Hos.  x.  3. 
7;  Is.  ix.  9-19.  But  it  is  impossible  to  asseit 
peremptoiily  that  such  was  the  case.  The  decision 
must  await  some  moie  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie 
chronology  of  the  times  from  heathen  sources.  The 
additionof  these  last  20  years  makes  up  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  261  or 
262  years,  more  or  less.  Now  the  interval,  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius's  tables,  from  the  accession  of 
Sesonchis,  or  Shishak,  to  that  of  Sabacou,  or  So 
(2  K.  xvii.  4),  is  245  years.  Allowing  Sesonchis 
to  have  reigned  7  years  contemporaneously  with 
Solomon,  and  Sabaco,  who  reigned  12  years,e  to 
have  reigned  9  before  Slialmaneser  came  up  the 
second  time  against  Samaina  (245-t-7-|-9  =  261), 
the  chronology  of  Egj'pt  would  exactly  tally  with 
that  heie  given.  It  may,  however,  turn  o«t  that 
the  time  thus  allowed  for  the  duration  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy  is  somewhat  too  long,  atd 
that  the  time  indicated  by  the  years  of  the  Israelitish 
kings,  without  any  interregnum,  is  nearer  the  truth. 
If  so,  a  ready  way  of  reducing  the  sum  of  the 
reigns  of  tiie  kings  of  Judah  would  be  to  assigu 
41  years  to  that  of  Uzziah,  instead  of  52  (as  if 
the  numbers   of  Uzziah   and   Jeroboam  had  bjea 


E  Lepsius,  Konigib.  p.  37. 
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iicciifpiitally  inter  ihni.gjed)  :  an  iirrangpinent  whicn 
mtoifert's  with  no  known  historical  truth,  though  it 
would  disturb  the  doubtful  synchronism  of  the  3rd 
of  Ahaz  with  the  20th  of  Pekah,  and  make  the  3rd 
of  Ahaz  correspond  with  about  the  9th  or  10th  of 
Pfsr.h.  Indeed  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  if  we 
uc^iect  this  synchronism,  and  consider  as  one  the 
period  fiom  the  accession  of  Athaliah  and  Jehu  to 
the  7th  of  Hezekiah  and  9th  of  Hoshea,  the  sums 
of  the  reigns  in  the  two  kingdoms  agree  exactly, 
when  we  reckon  41  years  for  Uzziah,  and  52  for 
Jeroboam,  viz.  155  years,  or  250  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  Isi-aelitish  monarchy.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  would  be  to  reduce  the  age 
of  Uzziah  at  the  birth  of  his  son  and  heir  Jotham 
from  the  improbable  age  of  42  or  43  to  31  or  32. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  date  in  2  K.  xv.  1,  which 
assigns  the  1st  of  Uzziah  to  the  27th  of  Jeroboam, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  author  of  it  only  reckoned 
41  years  for  Uzziali's  reign,  since  fiom  the  27th  of 
Jeroboam  to  the  1st  of  Pekah  is  just  41  years  (see 
Lepsius's  table,  KSnigsb.  p.  103  '■).  Also  that  2  K. 
xvii.  1.  which  makes  the  12th  of  Ahaz  =  1st  of 
Hoshea,  implies  that  the  1st  of  Ahaz  =  9th  of 
Pekah. 

''2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class  of  difficulties 
mentioned  above,  the  following  instances  will  per- 
haps be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the 
dates  in  these  books  which  are  intended  to  establish 
a  precise  chronology  are  the  work  of  a  much  later 
hand  or  hands  than  the  books  themselves. 

The  date  in  1  K.  vi.  1  is  one  which  is  obviously 
intended  for  strictly  chronological  pui-poses.  If  cor- 
rect, it  would,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
sequent notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kings,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  coirect  also,  give  to  a  year  the 
length  of  the  time  fiom  the  Exodus  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  and  establish  a  perfect  connexion 
between  sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little 
is  this  the  case,  that  this  date  is  quite  irreconcileable 
with  ligyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above,  by 
almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  chronologists, 
even  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds.  This  date  is 
followed  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 
parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  efiect  of 
which  would  be,  and  must  have  been  designed  to 
be,  to  supply  the  want  of  accuracy  in  stating  the 
length  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
months.  But  these  synchronistic  definitions  are  in 
continual  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length 
of  reigns.  According  to  1  K.  xsii.  51  Ahaziah  suc- 
ceeded Ahab  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  But 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of  Ahab's 
reign  in  x^-i.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of  Jeho- 
shaphat ;  while  according  to  2  K.  1.17,  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Ahaziah  succeeded  his  brother  (after  his 
2  years'  reign)  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the 
Bon  of  Jehoshaphat,  though,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  reigns,  he  must  have  succeeded  in  the  18th 
or  19th  of  Jehoshaphat  (see  2  K.  iii.  1),  who 
reigned  in  all  25  years  (xxii.  42).  [Jehoram.] 
As  regards  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
statements  are  so  contradictory  that  Archbishop 
Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct  beginnings  to 
his  regnal  xy-a  :  the  first  when  he  was  made  prorex, 
to  meet  2  K.  i.  17 ;  the  second  when  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  falher,  5  years  later,  to  meet  2  K. 
yiii.  16;  the  third  when  his  sole  reign  commented, 


to  meet  1  K.  xxii.  50,  compared  with  42.  But  at 
the  only  purpose  of  these  synchionisms  is  to  ^\ve 
an  accurate  measure  of  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  such  variations  in  the  time 
from  which  the  commencement  of  the  regnal  year 
is  dated.  It  may  also  here  be  remarked  that  the 
whole  notion  of  these  joint  reigns  has  not  the 
smallest  foundation  in  fact,  and  unluckily  does  not 
come  into  play  in  the  only  cases  where  there  might 
be  any  historical  probability  of  their  having  oc- 
cuned,  as  in  the  case  of  Asa's  illness  and  Uzziali's 
leprosy.  From  the  length  of  Amaziah's  reign,  as 
given  2  K.  xiv.  2,  17,  23,  it  is  manifest  that  Jero- 
boam II.  began  to  reign  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to  reign  in  the  16th 
of  Jeroboam.  But  2  K.  xv.  1  places  the  com- 
mencement of  Uzziah's  reign  in  the  27th  of  Jero- 
boam, and  the  accession  of  Zachari.ah  =  the  close  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah — state- 
ments utterly  contradictory  and  ineconcileable. 

Other  giave  chronological  difficulties  seem  to 
have  their  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations 
on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  chronologist.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions  tells  us 
that  Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th 
year  of  Tiglath-Pileser  (Rawl.  Herod,  i.  469),  and 
the  same  inscription  passes  on  directly  to  speak  of 
the  overthrow  of  Piezin,  who  we  know  was  Pekah 's 
ally.  Now  this  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  remainder  of  Menahem 's  reign, 
the  2  yeai-s  of  Pekahiah,  and  18  or  19  years  of 
Pekah's  reign  intervened,  as  must  have  been  the 
case  according  to  2  K.  svi.  1,  xv.  32.  But  if  the 
invasion  of  Judea  was  one  of  the  early  acts  ot 
Pekah's  reign,  and  the  destruction  of  Kezin  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  then  we  should  have  a  veiy 
intelligible  couree  of  events  as  follows.  Menahem 
paid  his  last  tribute  to  Assyria  in  the  8th  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  his  suzerain  (2  K.  xv.  19),  which, 
as  he  reigned  for  some  time  under  Pul,  and  only 
reigned  10  years  in  all,  we  may  assume  to  have 
been  his  own  last  year.  On  the  accession  of  his 
son  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  one  of  his  captains,  rebelled 
against  him,  made  an  alliance  with  Rezin  king  of 
Syria  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  dethroned  and  killed  Pe- 
kahiah, and  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  rapidly  fol- 
lowed up  his  success  by  a  joint  expedition  against 
Judah,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  up  a  king 
who  should  strengthen  his  hands  in  his  rebellic-n 
against  Assyria.  The  king  of  Assyria,  on  learning 
this,  and  receiving  Ahaz's  message  for  help,  imme- 
diately marches  to  Syria,  takes  Damascus,  conquers 
and  kills  Rezin,  invades  Israel,  and  carries  away  a 
large  body  of  captives  (2  K.  xv.  29),  and  '<«iver 
Pekah  to  reign  as  tributary  king  over  the  enfeebled 
remnant,  till  a  conspiracy  deprived  him  of  his  life. 
Such  a  course  of  events  would  be  consistent  with 
the  cuneifoiTQ  inscription,  and  with  everything  va 
the  Scripture  nairative,  except  the  synchronistic 
arrangement  of  the  reigns.  But  of  course  it  is 
impossible  to  affinn  that  the  above  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case  Only  at  present  the  text  and 
the  cuneifoiTn  inscription  do  not  agree,  and  few 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  "  the  official  vrhc 
composed,  or  the  workman  who  engiaved,  the  A^ 
Syrian  document,  made  a  mistake  in  the  uanie," 


*  LepsiuB  suggests  that  Azariah  and  uzziar  may  |  i>eyond  the  confusion  of  the  names  tbere  '8  uotbing 
f.assibly  bt  (liffc'reiit  and  successive  kings,  the  foriuor     w  support  such  a  notion. 
A  whom  reigned  11  yearf,   and  the  latter  41.     But  I 
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ind  put  MenahoTE  when  he  should  have  put  Pe'cih 
{l.ainpt.  Led.  pp.  IHG,  409;  fferod.  i.  408-47 1). 
Asain :  "  Scripture  places  only  8  ysars  between 
the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  first  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Sennacherib  "  (J.  e.  from  the  (3th  to  the  14th  of 
Hezekiah).  "  The  inscriptions  (cuneifoiin)  assign- 
ing the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sargon, 
giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  at  least  15  years,  and 
assigning  the  first  attack  on  Hezekiah  to  Senna- 
cherib's third  year,  put  an  inter\-al  of  at  least  18 
years  between  the  two  events"  (Rawl.  Herod,  i. 
479).  This  intei-val  is  further  shown  by  reference 
to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy  to  have  amounted  in  fact 
to  22  years.  Again,  Lepsius  {K&nigsb.  p.  95-97) 
shows  with  remarkable  force  of  argument  that  the 
14th  of  Hezekiah  could  not  by  possibility  fall 
earlier  than  B.C.  692,  with  reference  to  Tirhakah's 
accession ;  but  that  the  additional  date  of  the  3rd 
of  Sennacherib  furnished  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fact  given  by  Berosus  that 
the  year  B.C.  693  was  the  year  of  Sennacherib's 
accession,  fi.xes  the  yeai'  B.C.  691  as  that  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion,  and  consequently  as  the  14th  of 
Hezekiah.  But  from  B.C.  691  to  B.C.  586,  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  an 
interval  of  only  105  years  ;  whereas  the  sum  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Judah  for  the  same  interval  amounts 
to  125  years.'  From  which  calculations  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  both  that  there  is  an  error  in  those 
figures  in  the  book  of  Kings  which  assign  the 
relative  positions  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
.Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  also  in  those  which  mea- 
sure the  distance  between  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  should 
however  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the 
fall  of  Samaria  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  but  the 
statement  of  the  synchronism ;  and  2  Chr  xxx.  6, 
18,  &c.,  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  had  quite  ceased  in  the  1st  of  Hezekiah. 
Many  other  numbers  have  the  same  stamp  of 
incorrectness.  Kehoboam's  age  is  given  as  41 
at  his  accession,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  and  yet  we  read 
at  2  CUr.  xiii.  7  that  he  was  "  young  and  tender- 
hearted "  ^7hen  he  came  to  the  throne.  Moreover, 
if  41  when  he  became  king,  he  must  have  been 
bora  before  Solomon  came  to  the  throne,  which 
st'ems  improbable,  especially  iu  connexion  with 
liis  Ammonitish  mother.  In  the  apocryphal 
passage  moreover  in  the  Cod.  Vat.  of  the  LXX , 
which  follows  2  K.  xii.  24,  his  age  is  said  to 
have  been  16  at  his  accession,  which  is  much 
more  probable.  According  to  the  statement  in 
2  K.  XV.  33,  conr.pared  with  ver.  2,  Uzziah's 
son  and  heir  Jotham  was  rsot  bom  till  his  father 
was  42  years  old;  and  according  to  2  K.  xxi.  1, 
compared  with  ver.  19,  Manasseh's  son  and  heir 
Anion  was  not  born  till  his  father  was  in  his  45th 
yeai'.  Still  more  improbable  k  the  sfcitement  in 
2  K.  xviii.  2,  compared  with  xvi.  2,  which  makes 
Hezekia-h  to  have  been  bora  when  his  father  was 
li  years  old:  a  statement  which  Bocha:!  has  en- 
deavoured to  defend  with  his  usual  vast  erudition, 
but  with  little  success  {Opera,  i.  921).  But  not 
only  docs  the  incon-ectness  of  the  numbers  testify 
against  their  genuineness,  but  in  some  passages  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  betray  the  fact 
of  a  later  insertion  of  the  chronological  element. 
V\'e  have  seen  one  instanct  in  1  K.  vi.  1.     In  like 


'  Lepsius  proposes  reducing  the  reign  of  Manassoh 
to  35  years.  lie  observes  with  truth  the  improba- 
bility of  Amon   having  been  born  in  the   45th  year 


manner  at  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  2,  we  car.  see  Ihat 
at  some  time  or  other  xv.  1  h;is  been  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  other  verset  So  again  ver.  9  haa 
been  inserted  between  8  and  10;  and  xv.  24  must 
have  once  stood  next  to  xxii.  42,  as  xxJi.  50  did  to 
2  K.  viii.  17,  at  which  time  the  corrupt  ver.  10 
had  no  existence.  Yet  more  manifestly  viii.  24,  26, 
were  once  consecutive  verses,  though  they  are  now 
parted  by  25,  which  is  repeated,  with  a  variation 
in  the  numeral,  at  ix.  29.  So  also  xvi.  1  has  beea 
interposed  between  av.  38  and  xvi.  2.  xviii.  2  ii 
consecutive  with  xvi.  20.  But  the  plainest  instanca 
of  all  is  2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1  (xii.  1,  seq.,  Heb.), 
where  the  words  "  In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehu, 
Jehoash  began  to  reign,"  could  not  possibly  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  sentence,  which  may  be 
seen  in  its  integrity  2  Chr.  xxi  v.  1.  The  disturb- 
ance caused  in  2  K.  xii.  by  the  intrusion  of  this 
clause  is  somewhat  disguised  in  the  LXX.  and  the 
A.  V.  by  the  division  of  Heb.  xii.  1  into  two  verses, 
and  separate  chapters,  but  is  still  palpable.  A 
similar  instance  is  pointed  out  by  Movers  in  2  Sam. 
v.,  where  ver.  3  and  0  are  parted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ver.  4,  5  (p.  190).  But  the  difficulty  re- 
mains of  deciding  in  which  of  the  above  cases  the 
insertion  was  by  the  hand  of  the  original  compiler, 
and  in  which  by  a  later  chronologist. 

Now  when  to  all  this  we  add  that  the  pages  ot 
Josephus  are  full,  in  like  manner,  of  a  multitude 
of  inconsistent  chronological  schemes,  which  prevent 
his  being  of  any  use,  in  spite  of  Hales's  praises,  in 
clearing  up  chronological  difficulties,  the  propei 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  no  authoritative,  coirect, 
systematic  chronology  was  originally  contained  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  and  that  the  attempt  to  supply 
such  afterwards  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
eiToneous  dates,  and  probably  to  the  corruption  ot 
some  true  ones  which  were  originally  there.  Cer- 
tainly the  present  text  contains  what  are  either 
conflicting  calculations  of  antagonistic  chronologists, 
or  enors  of  careless  copyists,  which  do  learning  or 
ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  reduce  to  the  con- 
sistency of  truth. 

II.  The  peculiarities  of  diction  in  them,  and  othef 
features  in  their  literary  history,  maj"^  be  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  The  words  noticed  by  De  Wette,  §185,  as 
indicating  their  modem  date,  are  the  following : — 
"•nX  for  nX,  1  K.  xiv.  2.  (But  this  form  is  also 
found  in  Judg.  xvii.  2,  Jei-.  iv.  30,  Ez.  xxxvi.  13,  and 
not  once  in  the  later  books.)  IDIN  for  IPlN,  2  K.  i. 
15.  (But  this  foiTO  of  nX  is  found  in  Lev.  xv.  18, 
24;  Josh.  xiv.  12  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24  ;  Is.  lix.  21 ; 
Jer.  X.  5,  xii.  1,  xix.  10,  xx.  11,  xxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2; 
Ez.  xiv.  4,  xxvii.  26.)  DB'''  for  Dti^\  1  K.  ix.  8. 
(But  Jer.  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  are  identical  in  phrase 
and  orthography.)  I-iS"!  for  W'ii~\,  2  K.  xi.  13.  (But 
everywhere  else  in  Kings,  e.  g.  2  K.  xi.  6,  &c.,  Q*V\ 
which  is  also  universal  in  Chronicles,  au  avowedly 
later  book ;  and  here,  as  in  |''3TV,  1  K.  xi.  33,  there 
is  every  appearance  of  the  |  being  a  clerical  error 
for  the  copulative  1 ;  see  Thenius,  I.  c.)  niJ''"7p, 
1  K.  XX.  14.  (But  this  word  occurs  Lam.  i.  1,  and 
there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  a  technical 
word  in  1  K.  xx.  14,  and  therefore  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Ahab.)    "lb  for  IDh,  1  K.  iv.  22.    (But  "iS 


of  his  father's  life.  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  lowej  tha 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  ycai  b.o. 
555, 
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is  uiccl  by  Ez.  xlv.  14,  and  homer  i?ems  to  liave  been 
then  alr&idy  obsolete.)  Dnh,  1  K.  xxi.  8.  11. 
^Occurs  in  Is.  and  Jer.)  3"1,  2  K.  xxv.  8.  (But 
as  the  term  evidently  came  in  with  tlie  Chaldees, 
as  seen  in  Rab-shakeh,  Rab-saris,  ILib-mag,  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Chaldee  general  is  no  evidence  of  a 
time  later  than  the  person  to  whom  the  title  is 
given.)  nb^,  1  K.  viii.  61,  &c.  (But  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  this  expiession  belongs 
to  late  Hebr.  It  is  found,  among  other  places,  iu 
Is.  xxxviii.  3  ;  a  passage  against  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  is  also  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  except 
upon  the  presumption  that  prophetic  mtimations 
and  supernatural  interventions  on  the  part  of  God 
are  impossible.)  h''2^i),  2  K.  xviii.  7.  (On  what 
grounds  this  word  is  adduced  it  is  impossible  to 
guess,  since  it  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Josh.,  Is., 
Sam.,  and  Jer. :  vid.  Gesen.)  pnt33,  2  K.  xviii. 
J  9.  (Is.  xxxvi.  4,  Eccles.  is.  4.)  nn-lHS  2  K. 
xviii  26.  (But  why  should  not  a  Jew,  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  as  well  as  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  have 
called  his  mother-tongue  "  the  Jews'  language,"  in 
opposition  to  the  Arai7iean  ?  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  give  it  the  name,  if 
it  had  it  not  before ;  nor  is  there  a  single  earlier 
instance  —  Is.  xix.  18  might  have  furnished  one 
— of  anij  name  given  to  the  language  spoken  by 
all  the  Israelites,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
called  Hebrew  :  'Efipaiffrl,  Prolog.  Ecclus.  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  38  ;  John  v.  2,  &c.)''  DN  DSE'O  la"^,  2  K. 
XXV.  6.  (Frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  12,  xxxix.  5,  &c.) 
Theod.  Parker  adds  PinS  (see,  too,  Thenius,  Einl. 
§6),  1  K.  X.  15,  XX.  ^24  ;  2  K.  xviii.  24,  on  the 
presumption  probably  of  its  being  of  Persian  de- 
rivation ;  but  the  etymology  and  origin  of  the 
word  are  quite  uncertain,  and  it  is  repeatedly  used 
in  Jer.  li.,  as  well  as  Is.  xxxvi.  9.  With  better 
reason  might  S13  have  been  adduced,  1  K.  xii. 
33.  The  expression  "inSn  12^,  in  1  K.  iv.  24  is 
also  a  difficult  one  to  fomn  an  impartial  opinion 
about.  It  is  doubtful,  as  De  Wette  admits,  whether 
the  phrase  necessarily  implies  its  being  used  by  one 
to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  because  the  use  varies 
in  Num.  xxxii.  19,  xxxv.  14;  Josh,  i,  14  seq.,  v.  1, 
xii.  1,  7,  xxii.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  30;  Deut.  i.  1,  5, 
&c.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  phrase  might  be 
used  as  a  mere  geographical  designation  by  those  who 
belonged  to  one  of  "  the  provinces  beyond  the  river" 
subject  to  Babylon :  and  at  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Judaea  had  been  such  a  province 
for  at  least  23  years,  and  probably  longer.  We  may 
safely  affirm  therefore,  that  on  the  whole  the  pecu- 
liarities of  diction  in  these  books  do  not  indicate  a 
time  after  the  captivity,  or  towards  the  close  of  it, 
tut  on  the  contrary  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the 
age  of  Jeremiah.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
marked  and  systematic  difl'erences  between  the  lan- 
guage of  Chronicles  and  that  of  Kings,  taken  with  the 
fact  that  all  attempts  to  prove  the  Chronicles  later 
than  Ezra  have  utterly  failed,  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. (See  many  examples  in  Movers,  p.  200,  scq.) 
Other  peculiar  or  rai-e  expressions  in  these  books  are 
the  proverbial  ones:  "1^jp3  pJjlK'J?,  found  only  in 
them  and  in  1  Sam.  xxv.'22,  34,  "  slept  with  his 
tat  here,"   "  him  that  dieth  in  the  city,  the  dogs 


I'  Sec  Rodigcr's  Geien.  Heb.  Ofatnin,  Eng.  tr.  p.  6  ; 
Keil,  Chron.  p.  40. 
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shall  eat,"  &c.  ;  ""?«  T\^\  HS,  1  K.  ii.  23,  8i&.  ; 
also  n^'lp,  1  K.  i.  41,  45  ;  elsewhen;  only  in  poetry, 
and  in  the  compos'tion  of  proper  names,  excej^ 
Deut.  ii.  36.  nbni,  i.  9.  D''"12"13,  "  fowl,"  ly.  id, 
nnS, ' '  stalls,"  V;  6 ;  2  Chr.  ix.' 25.  D>;  H^y H ,  t. 
13,  ix.  15, 21.   ySO,  "  a  stone-quarry,"  (Gesen.)  vi. 

7.  ^jq"?,  vi.  17.  jrinV.is.  D'-yi^Q  and  nij?i?s, 

"  wild  cucumbers,"  vi.  18,  vii.  24,  2  K.  iv.  39. 
nipp,  X.  28 ;  the  names  of  the  months  D^^HN, 
viii.  2,  n,  ^-13,  vi.  37,  38.  Nn2,  "  to  invent," 
xii.  33,  Neh.  vi.  8,  in  both  cases  joined  with  3?P 
n>;bsp,  "  an  idol,"  XV.  13.  "13/3  and  I'V^n, 
followed  by  "nriN,  "  to  destroy,"  xiv.  10,  xvi.  3, 
xxi.  21.  D^iP^T,  "joints  of  the  armour,"  xxii.  34. 
3''K',  "a  pursuit,"  xviii.  27.  "<n5,  "  to  bend  one- 
self," xviii.  42,  2  K.  iv.  84,  35.  ^  D3K',  "  to  gird 
up,"  xviii.  46.  1DX,  "  a  head-band,"  xx.  38,  42. 
pBK',  "  to  suffice,"  XX.  10.  I37n,  incert.  signif. 
XX.  33.  n>1^P  T\fV,  "  to  reign,"'xxi.  7.  flT^V, 
"  a  dish,"  2  K.'ii.  20.  D^J,  "  to  fold  up,"  ib.  8. 
np3,  "  a  herdsman,"  iii.  4,  Am.  i.  1.  "ij-IDN,  "  an 
oil-cup,"  iv.  2.  7K  Tin,  "  to  have  a  care  for," 
13;  IT}),  "to  sneeze,"  35  ;  f\bp'i,  "  a  bag,"  42. 
t3^"in,  "  a  money-bag,"  v.  23.  n^Pin,  "  an  en- 
camping "  (?)  vi.  8  ;  nna,  "  a  feast,"  23  ;  nPlJ, 
"  descending,"  9  ;  Zp,  "  a  cab,"  25  ;  D*3V  *nn, 
"  dove's  dung,"  ib.  "1330,  perhaps  "  a  fly-net," 
viii.  15.  D"lil  (in  sense  of  "  self,"  as  in  Chald.  and 
Samar.),  ix.  is.  "1-13V,  "  a  heap,"  x.  8  ;  Hnn^D, 
"  a  vestry,"  22  ;  nNIPlO,  "  a  draught-house,"  27. 
nS,  "  Cherethites,"  xi.'  4,  19,  and  2  Sam.  xx.  23, 
cethib.  nSD,  "  a  keeping  off,"  xi.  6.  "130,  "  an 
acquaintance,"  xii.  6.  The  foi-m  IV,  from  m*, 
"to  shoot,"  xiii.  17.  fl'lS'iyPin  *33,  "hostages," 
xiv.  14,  2  Chr.  XXV.  24.  ih"'K'Einn"  n^3,  "  sick- 
house,"  XV.  5,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21.  ?3p,  "  before," 
XV.  10.  pt;?*D-n,  "  Damascus,"  xvi.  10  (perhape 
only  a  false  reading).  HD V")0,  "  a  pavement." 
xvi.  17.  "^DID,  or  ^D''0,  "  a  covered  way,"  xvi. 
18.  NSn  in  Pih.  "  to  do  secretly,"  xvii.  9. 
nT'K'N,  with  *,  16,  only  besides  Deut.  vii.  5,  Mic.  v. 
14'.    NIJ,  i.  q.  m3,  xvii.  21  (Cethib).    D'3hD2». 

TT  TT  .  *:» 

"  Samaritans,"  29.  jRKTIS,  "  Nehustan,"  xviii.  4. 
njp'N,  "  a  pillar,"  16.'  HSni  nb'y,  "  to  make 
peace,"  31,  Is.  xxxvi.  16.  B'TID.  "  that  which 
grows  up  the  third  year,"  xix.  29,  Is.  xxxvii.  30. 
nb3  IT'S,  "  treasure-house,"  xx.  13,  Is.  xxxix.  2. 
nilK'D,  part  of  Jerusalem  so  called,  xxi.  14,  2^j'h. 
i.  10,  Neh.  xi.  9.  7117^0,  "signs  of  the  Zodiac," 
xxiii.  t,  11"]S,  "a  suburb,"  xxiii.  11.  D^33, 
"  ploughmen,"  xxv.  12,  cethib.  N3K',  for  HSB', 
"  to  change,"  xxv  9.  To  which  may  be  added 
the    arcbitcctiual    terms   ic    ]    K.   vi.,  vii.,    aud 
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tivi  nnmefi  of  foreign  idols  in  2  K.  xvii.  Tho 
peiK'ral  chiracter  of  the  language  is,  most  dis- 
tinctly, that  of  the  time  before  the  Babylonish 
<ar>tivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration  whether 
tiome  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture  of  Syriasms  in 
the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  discovered  in 
those  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it  Is  far 
-"rom  being  perfect.  Besides  the  errors  in  numerals, 
some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  this 
source,  such  passages  as  1  K.  xv.  6  ;  v.  10,  comy)ared 
with  V.  2  ;  2  K.  xv.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii.  34,  are  mani- 
fest corruptions  of  transcribers.  In  some  inst<ances 
the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  corrects  the  error, 
as  1  K.  iv.  26  is  corrected  by  2  Chr.  ix.  25  ;  2  K. 
xiv.  21,  &c.,  by  2  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  &c.  So  the  pro- 
bable misplacement  of  the  section  2  K.  xxiii.  4-20 
IS  corrected  by  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3-7.  The  substitution 
of  Azariah  for  Uzziah  in  2  K.  xiv.  21,  and  through- 
out 2  K.  XV.  1-30,  except  ver.  13,  followed  by  the  us^e 
of  the  right  name,  Uzziah,  in  vers.  30,  32,  34,  is  a 
very  curious  circumstance.  In  Isaiah,  in  Zechariah 
(xiv.  5),  and  in  the  Chronicles  (except  1  Chr.  iii. 
12),  it  is  uniformly  Uzziah.  Perhaps  no  other  cause 
is  to  b«  sought  than  the  close  resemblance  between 
n^ny  and  nnry,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
name,  Azariah,  might  suggest  itself  more  readily 
lo  a  Levitical  scribe.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Uzziah  was  the  king's  true  name,  Azariah 
that  of  the  high-priest.  (But  see  Thenius  on  1  K. 
xiv.  21.) 

In  cor.p.oxion  with  these  literary  peculiarities  may 
be  mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  transpositions, 
omissions,  and  some  considerable  additions,  of  all 
which  Thenius  gives  some  useful  notices  in  liis 
Introduction  to  the  book  of  Kings. 

The  most  important  transpositions  are  the  history 
of  Shimei's  death,  1  K.  ii.  36-46,  which  in  the  LXX. 
(Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after  iii.  1,  and  divers  scraps  from 
chs.  iv.,  v.,  and  ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
remarks  of  the  translators. 

The  sections  1  K.  iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  ai'e 
strung  together  and  precede  1  K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are 
many  of  them  repeated  again  in  their  proper  places. 

The  sections  1  K.  iii.  1,  ix.  16,17,  are  strung 
together,  and  placed  between  iv.  34  and  v.  1. 

The  section  1  K.  vii.  1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51. 

Section  viii.  12,  13,  is  placed  after  53. 

Section  ix.  15-22  is  placed  after  x.  22. 

Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much  transposed 
and  confused  in  LXX.  xi,  43,  44,  xii.  1-3. 

Section  XIV.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
long  addition  to  Chr.  xii.  mentioned  below. 

Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed  after  xvi.  28. 
Chaps.  XX.  and  xxi.  are  transposed. 

Section  2  K.  iii.  1-3  is  placed  after  2  K.  i.  18. 

The  omissions  are  few. 

Section  1  K.  vi.  11-14  is  entirely  omitted,  and 
37,  38,  ai'e  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening 
of  ch.  iii.  The  eiToneous  clause  1  K.  xv.  6  is  omitted  ; 
and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa's  reign  in  xvi.  8  and  15  ; 
and  there  are  a  few  verbal  omissions  of  no  cou- 
aequence. 

The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  additions,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  following.  The  supposed 
mention  of  a  fountain  as  among  Solomon's  works  iu 
the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35  ;  of  a 
paved  caiLTway  on  Lebanon,  iii.  46  ;  of  Solomon 
pointing  to  tiie  sun  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
Sefore  he  u'.tered  t.\e  prayer,  "  The  Load  said   ho 


would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,"  &c.,  viii.  12, 
13  (after,  53  LXX.),  with  a  rel'erence  to  the 
fiiSXiou  TTjs  ifiSris,  a  passage  on  which  Theniiia 
relies  as  proving  that  the  Alexandrian  hid  access 
to  original  documents  now  lost ;  the  infomiatioa 
that  "  Joram  his  brother "  pei  ished  with  Tibni, 
xvi.  22  ;  an  additional  date  "  in  the  24th  year 
of  Jeroboam,"  xv.  ?;  numerous  verbal  additions, 
as  xi.  29,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  the  long 
passage  concerning  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
inserted  between  xii.  24  and  25.  There  are  also 
many  glosses  of  the  translator,  explauatoiy,  or 
necessary  in  consequence  of  transpositions,  as  e.  g. 
1  K.  ii.  35,  viii.  1,  xi.  43,  xvii.  20,  xix.  2,  &c.  Ot 
the  above,  from  the  recapitulatory  character  of  the 
passage  after  1  K.  ii.  35,  containing  in  brief  the  sum 
of  the  things  detailed  in  ch.  vii.  2.1-23,  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  KlflNHN  TH2  AYAHS  is  only 
a  conuption  of  KPINON  TOY  AIAAM,  theie  men- 
tioned. The  obscure  passage  about  Lebanon  after 
iii.  46,  seems  no  less  certainly  to  represent  what  in 
the  Heb.  is  ix.  18,  19,  as  appears  by  the  triple  con- 
currence of  TaJmor,  Lebanon,  and  Swaffrfifiara, 
representing  1Fl7K'b'0.  The  strange  mention  of  tha 
sun  seems  to  be  introduced  by  the  translator  to 
give  significance  to  .^olomon's  mention  of  the  House 
wWch  he  had  built  for  God,  who  had  said  He  would 
dwell  in  the  thick  darkness ;  not  therefore  under 
the  unveiled  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  reference  to 
"  the  book  of  song"  can  surely  mean  nothing  else 
than  to  point  out  that  the  passage  to  which  Solo- 
mon refeired  was  Ps.  xcvii.  2.  Of  the  other  addi- 
tions the  mention  of  Tibni's  brother  Joram  is  the 
one  which  has  most  the  semblance  of  an  historical 
fact,  or  makes  the  existence  of  any  other  source  of 
history  probable.  See  too  1  K.  xx.  19,  2  K.  xv.  25 
There  remains  only  the  long  passage  about  Jero- 
boam. That  this  account  is  only  an  apocryphal 
version  made  up  of  the  existing  matei'ials  in  the 
Hebrew  Sciiptures,  after  the  manner  of  1  Esdras, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  apocryphal  Esthei-,  the 
Targums.  &c.,  may  be  inferred  on  the  following 
gi'ounds.  The  frame-work  of  the  story  is  given 
in  the  very  words  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and 
that  very  copiously,  and  the  new  matter  is  only 
worked  in  here  and  there.  Demonstrably  therefore 
the  Hebrew  account  existed  when  the  Greek  one 
was  framed,  and  was  the  original  one.  The  prin- 
cipal new  facts  introduced,  the  marriage  of  Jero- 
boam to  the  sister  of  Shishak's  wife,  and  his  request 
to  be  pei-mitted  to  return,  is  a  manifest  imitation 
of  the  story  of  Hadad.  The  misplacement  of  the 
story  of  Abijah's  sickness,  and  the  visit  of  Jero- 
boam's wife  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  makes  the 
whole  history  out  of  keeping — the  disguise  of  the 
queen,  the  rebuke  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (which  is 
accordingly  left  out  from  Ahijah's  prophecy,  as  i.s 
the  mention  at  v.  2  of  his  having  told  Jerolwam  he 
should  be  king),  and  the  king's  anxiety  about  the 
recovery  of  his  son  and  herr.  The  embellishments 
of  the  story,  Jeroboam's  chariots,  the  amplification 
of  Ahijah's  address  to  Ano,  the  request  asked  o' 
Phai'aoh,  the  new  garment  not  washed  in  water, 
are  precisely  such  as  an  embroiderer  would  add,  as 
we  may  see  bv  the  apocryphal  books  above  cited. 
Then  the  fusing  down  the  three  Hebrew  names 
mnV.  ny>."lV>  and  nyin,  into  one  lapipi,  thus 
giving  the  same  name  to  the  mother  of  Jercbcam, 
and  to  the  citv  where  she  dwelt,  shows  how  com- 
paratively modern  the  story  is,  and  how  completely 
of  Greek  growth.     A  yet  plainer  indication  is  the 
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coufounding  Sliemaiah  of  1  K.  xii.  22,  with  She- 
inaiah  the  Nehelumite  of"  Jer.  x.xix.  24,  31,  and 
putting  Ahijah's  piophecy  into  his  mcuth.  For 
beyond  all  question  'Ei/Xa^i,  1  K.  xii.,  is  only  an- 
other form  of  AlXajxlrTis  (Jer.  xsxvi.  24,  LXX.). 
Then  again  the  story  is  self-contradictory.  For  if 
Jeroboam's  child  Abijam  was  not  born  till  a  year 
or  so  after  Solomon's  death,  how  could  "  any  good 
thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel "  have  been 
found  in  him  before  Jeroboam  became  king  ?  The 
one  thing  in  the  story  that  is  more  like  truth  than 
the  Hebrew  narrative  is  the  age  given  to  Rehoboam, 
16  years,  which  may  have  been  presen'ed  in  the 
MS.  which  the  writer  of  this  romance  had  before 
him.  The  calling  Jeroboam's  mother  71/1/7)  irSpyri, 
mstead  of  yvv}]  X'^'P*'  ^^  probably  accidental. 

On  the  whole  then  it  appears  that  the  great  va- 
riations in  the  LXX.  contribute  little  or  nothing  to 
the  elucidation  :f  the  history  contained  in  these 
books,  nor  much  even  to  the  text.  The  Hebrew 
text  and  aiTangement  is  not  in  the  least  shaken  in 
its  main  points,  nor  is  theie  the  slightest  cloud  cast 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  history,  or  the  truthfulness 
of  the  prophecies  contained  in  it.  But  these  varia- 
tions illustrate  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
Jewish  mind  to  make  interesting  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  separate  religious 
tales,  which  they  altered  or  added  to  according  to 
their  fancy,  without  any  regard  to  history  or  chro- 
nology, and  in  which  they  exercised  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ingenuity  in  working  up  the  Scriptm'e  materials, 
or  in  inventing  circi>mstances  calculated  as  they 
thought  to  malte  the  main  history  more  probable. 
The  story  of  Zerubbabel's  answer  in  1  Esdr.  about 
truth,  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  mission  by  Darius ; 
of  the  discovery  of  the  imposture  of  Bel's  priests  by 
Daniel,  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  of  Slordecai's  dream 
in  the  Apocr.  Esther,  and  the  paragraph  in  the 
Talmud  inserted  to  connect  1  K.  xvi.  34,  with 
xvii.  1  (Smith's  Sacr.  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  421),  aie 
instances  of  this.  And  the  reign  of  Solomon,™ 
and  the  remarkable  rise  of  Jeroboam  were  not  un- 
likely to  exercise  this  propensity  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  such  works  that 
the  variations  in  the  LXX.  account  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam  may  most  probably  be  attributed. 

Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  must  just  be  noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler, 
in  arianging  his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very 
words  of  the  documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion. Thus  the  mention  of  the  staves  of  the  aik 
remaining  in  their  place  "  unto  this  day,"  1  K. 
viii.  8,  does  not  accord  with  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  2  K.  xxv.  9.  The  mention 
of  Elijah  as  the  only  prophet  of  the  Lord  left,  1  K, 
xviii.  22,  xis.  10,  has  an  appearance  of  disagree- 
ment with  XX.  13,  28,  35,  &c.,  though  xviii.  4, 
xix.  18,  supply,  it  is  true,  a  ready  answer.  In 
1  K.  xxi.  13,  only  Naboth  is  mentioned,  while  in 


=>  A  later  tale  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  in  imitation  of 
ihe  judgment  of  the  two  women,  told  in  the  Talmud, 
maf'  be  seen  in  Curiosities  of  Literature,  1.  226.  The 
Talmud  contains  many  more. 

°  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficulty  see  [Naboth] 
[Jezreel].  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  Naboth 
was  stoned  at  Samaria,  since  we  find  the  elders  of 
Jezreel  at  Samaria,  2  K.  x.  1.  Thus  both  the  spot 
where  Naboth's  blood  flowed,  and  his  vineyard  at 
Jezreel,  were  the  scene  of  righteous  retribution. 

"•  De  Wette  cites  from  Iliivernick  and  Movers, 
1  K.  ix   8,  9,  coiiii).  wilb  'ev.  xxii.  S:  2  K.  xvii.  13, 


2  K.  ix.  26,  his  sods  are  added.  The  jrediiti-a 
in  1  K.  xix.  15-17  has  no  perfect  fulfilment  in  the 
following  chapters.  1  K.  xxii.  38,  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  fulfilment  of  xxi.  19.°  The  declaration  in 
1  K.  ix.  22  does  not  seem  in  harmony  with  xi.  28. 
Theie  are  also  some  sina;ular  repetitions,  as  1  K 
xiv.  21  compared  with  31;  2  K.  ix.  29  with  viii, 
25  ;  xiv.  15,  16  with  xiii.  12,  13.  But  it  if 
enough  just  to  have  pointed  these  out,  as  no  rtai 
difficulty  can  be  found  in  them. 

III.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  tnese  books, 
but  httle  difiiculty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  This  suits  .leremiah."  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative,  are  pre- 
cisely tliose  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  The  fiamine 
in  2  K.  xxv.  3  was  one  which  had  nearly  cost  Jere- 
miah his  hfe  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9).  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah,  the  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  Zedekiah  and  his  sons  at 
Riblah,  are  related  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-7,  in  almost  the 
identical  words  which  we  read  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-''. 
So  are  the  breaking  down  and  burning  of  the  Temple, 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the  great  men, 
the  deportation  to  Babylon  of  the  fugitives  and  the 
surviving  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Tlie 
intimate  knowledge  of  what  Nebuzar-adau  did,  both 
in  respect  to  those  selected  for  capital  punishment, 
and  those  carried  away  captive,  and  those  poor 
whom  he  left  in  the  land,  displayed  by  the  writer 
of  2  K.  xxv.  11,  12,  18-21,  is  fully  explained  by 
Jer.  xxxix.  10-14,  xl.  1-5,  where  we  read  that  Je- 
remiah was  actually  one  of  the  captives  who  fol- 
lowed Nebuzar-adan  as  far  as  Ramah,  and  was  vev/ 
kindly  tieated  by  him.  The  careful  enumeration 
of  the  pillars  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple 
which  were  plundered  by  the  Chaldacans,  tallies 
exactly  with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  concerning 
them,  xxvii.  19-22.  The  paragraph  conceniing  the 
appointment  of  Gedaliah  as  governor  of  the  rem- 
nant, and  his  murder  by  Ishmael,  and  the  flight  of 
the  Jews  into  Egypt,  is  merely  an  abridged  account 
of  what  Jeremiah  tells  us  more  fully,  xl.-sliii.  7, 
and  are  events  in  which  he  was  personally  deeply 
concerned.  The  wiiter  in  Kings  has  nothing  more 
to  tell  us  concerning  the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the 
land  of  Judah,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was  carried 
down  to  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.  In  fact,  the 
date  of  the  writing  and  the  position  of  the  writer, 
seem  as  cleaiiy  marked  by  the  tennination  of  the 
narrative  at  v.  26,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.P     It  may  be  added,  though  the  argument 


14,  comp.  with  Jer.  vii.  13,  24  ;  2  K.  xxi.  12,  comp. 
with  Jer.  xix.  3  ;  and  the  identity  of  Jer.  lii.  with 
2  K.  xxiv.  18,  seq.  xxv.,  as  the  strongest  passages 
in  favour  of  Jeremiah's  authorship,  which,  however, 
he  repudiates,  on  the  ground  that  2  K.  xxv.  27-30 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him.  A  weaker  ground 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Jer.  xv.  1  may  also  be  cited 
as  connecting  the  compilation  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
with  Jcrumiah.  Compare  further  1  K.  viii.  51  with 
Jer.  xi.  4. 

V  The  four  last  verses,  relative  to  Jchoiachin,  ar^ 
equsUy  a  supplement  whether  added  by  the  author  (» 
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18  jf  lass  weight,  that  the  .11  nexation  of  this  chapter 
to  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  so  as  to  form  .ler.  lii. 
(with  the  additicnal  clause  contained  28-30)  is  an 
evidence  of  a  very  ancient,  if  not  a  contemporary 
I  oliei",  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  it.  Again, 
tlie  special  mention  of  Seiaiah  the  high-priest,  and 
Zi'phaniah  the  second  priest,  as  slain  by  Nebuzar- 
adan  (v.  18),  together  with  three  other  priests,''  is 
very  significant  when  taken  in  connexion  with  Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xxix.  25-29,  passages  which  show  that  Ze- 
phaniah  belonged  to  the  faction  which  opposed  the 
prophet,  a  faction  which  was  headed  by  priests  and 
false  prophets  (Jer.  xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  16).  Going 
tack  to  the  xxivth  chapter,  we  find  in  ver.  14  an 
enumeration  of  the  captives  taken  with  Juhoiachin 
identical  with  that  in  Jer.  xxiv.  1;  in  ver.  13,  a 
reference  to  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  precisely 
bimilar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  18-20,  xxviii.  3-,  6, 
and  in  ver.  3,  4,  a  reference  to  the  idolatries  and 
bloodshed  of  Manasseh  very  similar  to  those  in  Jer. 
ii.  34,  xix.  4-8,  &c.,  a  reference  which  also  con- 
nects ch.  xxiv.  with  xxi.  6,  13-16.  In  ver.  2  the 
enumeration  of  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  re- 
ference to  the  prophets  of  God,  point  directly 
to  Jer.  XXV.  9,  20,  21,  and  the  reference  to 
Pharaoh  Necho  in  ver.  7  points  to  ver,  19,  and  to 
xlvi.  1-12.  Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it  brings 
out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah's 
mind ;  and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
Jeremiah  is  never  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer 
is  frequently  to  connect  the  sufl'erings  of  Judah 
with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of 
God,  2  K.  xvii.  13,  seq.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.  And  this 
.eads  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
Tortion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jeremiah's 
•iraes,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  De 
rVette  .!peaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 
-Istory  of  Jeremiah's  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
:f  Jeremiah's  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
.lature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this 
;ritrcism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns 
:f  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah.  It 
nust,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards 
Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a  contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  in- 
formation is  found  in  those  otherwise  copious  notices 
of  contemporary  events  with  which  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies are  interspersed.  Let  any  one  open,  e.  g. 
Tov/nsherA's '^ ArrciTujemcnt,"  or  Geneste's  '^Pa- 
rallel Histories,"  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  how 
remarkably  little  light  Jeremiah's  narrative  or  pro- 
phecies throw  upon  the  latter  part  of  Jehoiakim's 


by  some  later  hand.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
the  supposition  of  Jeremiah  having  survived  till  the 
37th  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  though  he  would  have 
been  between  80  and  90.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  idea  of  this  gleam  of  joy  having  reached 
the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  and  of  his  having  added 
these  few  words  to  his  long-finished  history  of  his 
nation. 

'  These  priests,  of  very  high  rank,  called  ^TIDEJ' 
*)Dn,  "keepers  of  the  door,"  i.  e.  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal entrances  to  the  Temple,  are  not  to  be  con- 
Cbunded  with  the  porters,  who  were  Levites.  We  are 
-spressly  told  in  2  K.  xii.  10  (9,  A.  V.)  ttat  these 
"keepers"  were  priests.  2  K.  xxii.  4,  xxiii.  4,  witn 
lii.  10  and  xxv.  18,  clearly  point  out  the   rank  of 


ro>gn.  The  cause  of  this  silence  may  lo  dillioult 
tn  assign,  but  whatever  it  wj-.s,  wliether  absence 
from  Jerusalem,  possibly  on  tht  mission  described, 
Jer.  xiii.,'  or  imprisonment,  or  any  other  impedi- 
ment, it  operated  equally  on  Jeremiah  and  on  the 
writer  of  2  K.  xxiv.  Wlien  it  is  borne  in  nind  that 
the  wiiler  of  2  K.  was  a  contemporary  w.iter,  and, 
if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent  me:ius 
of  information,  this  coincidence  will  liave  grer.t 
weight. 

Going  back  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  in  the  xxiii. 
and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connexion  of  tlie  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh's  transgressions,  and 
the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria, 
ver.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi.  10-13,  and  that 
passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xv.  4,  xix.  3, 
4,  &c.  The  particular  account  of  Josiah's  pass- 
over,  and  his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in 
ver.  24,  25  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  of 
the  Book  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with  the  fullei 
account  of  that  discoveiy  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit 
Jeremiah,  who  began  his  prophetic  office  in  the 
1 3th  of  Josiah  ;  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly 
to  the  book  thus  found  ;  and  who  showed  his  attach- 
ment to  Josiah  by  writing  a  lamentation  on  his 
death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deutero- 
nomy so  found.  [Jeremiah,  Hilkiah.]  With  Jo- 
siah's  reign  (although  we  may  even  in  earlier  times 
hit  upon  occasional  resemblances,  such  for  instance 
as  the  silence  concerning  Manasseh's  repentance  in 
both),  necessarily  cease  all  strongly  marked  cha- 
racters of  Jeremiah's  authorship.  For  though  the 
general  unity  and  continuity  of  plan  (which,  as 
already  observed,  pervades  not  only  the  books  ot 
Kings,  but  those  of  Samuel,  Rut,h,  and  Judges  like- 
wise) lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry 
to  the  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  cha])ters,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  autliorship  of  those  parts  of  the  his- 
t>ory  of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would 
have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  in- 
serting the  connecting  phrases,  and,  when  necessary, 
slightly  modernising  (see  Thenius,  Einleit.  §  2) 
the  old  histories  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  con- 
temporary prophets  through  the  whole  period  of 
time.  See  e.  g.  1  K.  xiii.  32.  For,  as  regards  the 
sources  of  information,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
we  have  the  narrative  of  contemporary  writers 
throughout.  It  has  already  been  cjjserved 
[Chronicles]  that  there  was  a  regular  series 
of  state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the 
whole  time  comprehended  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 


these  officers  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  second  priest,  or 
sagan.  [Hioh-Peiest,  vol.  i.  p.  808.]  Josephus  calls 
them  T0U5  (^uAatrcroi'Ta?  to  tepbi/  rjy€p,6va<i.  The  ex- 
pression ClBn  '•"IDt^  is  however  also  applied  to  the 
Levites  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9,  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  [Korahite.] 
'  The  prophet  does  not  tell  us  that  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem  after  hiding  his  girdle  in  the  Euphrates. 
The  "  many  days  "  spoken  of  in  ver.  6  may  have  been 
spent  among  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  [Jekemiah,  p. 
969  a.]  He  may  have  returned  just  after  Jehoiakim'* 
death;  and  "the  king  and  the  queen,"  in  ver.  18, 
may  mean  Jehoiachin  and  his  mother.  Comp.  2  K. 
xxiv.  12,  15,  which  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  J er» 
xiii.  18,  I" 
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2  K.  zxiv.  5.  These  annals  are  constantly  cited 
by  name  as  "  the  I'ook  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 
i  K.  xi.  41  ;  and,  after  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  or,  Israel,"  e.  g. 
1  K.  xiv.  29,  XV.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  20  ;  2  K.  x.  34,  xxiv. 
5,  &c.,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings 
had  them  both  before  him,  while  he  drew  up  his  his- 
tory, in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms  are 
harmonised,  and  these  annals  constantly  appealed 
to.  But  in  addition  to  these  national  annals,  there 
were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that  the  Books  of 
Kings  were  compiled,  separate  works  of  the  several 
prophets  who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel,  and 
which  probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  annals, 
which  the  historical  parts  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
bear  to  those  portions  of  the  annals  preserved  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  t.  e.  were,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  fuller  and  more  copious  accounts  of  the  cur- 
rent events,  by  the  same  hands  which  drew  up  the 
more  concise  narrative  of  the  annals,  though  in 
cthei-s  perhaps  mere  duplicates.  Thus  the  acts  of 
Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very  likely  iden- 
tical with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the  national 
chronicles  ;  and  part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah 
we  know  was  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the 
prophet.  The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  identical  with 
that  in  2  K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In  later  times  we  have 
supposed  that  a  chapter  in  the  piophecies  of  Dauiel 
was  used  for  the  national  chronicles,  and  appears  as 
Ezr.  ch.  i.  [Ezra,  Book  of.]  Compare  also  2  K. 
xvi.  5,  with  Is.  vii.  1  ;  2  K.  xviii.  8,  with  Is. 
xiv.  28-32.  As  an  instance  of  verbal  agieement, 
coupled  with  greater  fullness  in  the  prophetic  ac- 
count, see  2  K.  xx.  compared  with  Is.  xxr\'iii.,  in 
which  latter  alone  is  Hezekiah's  writing  given. 

These  other  works,  then,  as  far  as  the  memory  of 
them  has  been  preserved  to  us,  were  as  follows  (see 
Keil's  Apolog.  Vers.).  For  the  time  of  David,  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Kathan  the 
prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1  K.  1,  being  probably  extracted 
fi-om  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have  been 
collected — at  least  that  portion  of  them  relating 
to  David — into  one  work  called  "  the  Acts  of 
David  the  King,"  1  Chr.  xxix.  29.  For  the  time 
of  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 

1  K.  xi.  41,  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the 
" Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  piophecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer,"  2  Chr.  ix.  29.  For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
"  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of 
Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genealogies,"  2  Chr.  xii. 

15.    For  the  time  of  Abijali,  "  the  story  ({JHID) ' 

of  the  prophet  Iddo,"  2  Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the 
time  of  Jehoshaphat,  "  the  words  of  Jehu  the 
son  of  Hanani,"  2  Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of 
Uzziah,    "  the  writings    of  Isaiah   the    prophet," 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  22.  For  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
"  the  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of 
Amoz,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32.  For  the  time  of  Man- 
asseh,  a  book  called  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers," 
as  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Kimchi, 
&c.,  rightly  renders  the  passage,  in  accordance 
with  ver.  18,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  19,  though  others, 
following  the  grammar  too  servilely,  make  Chozai  a 
proper  name,  because  of  the  absence  o''  the  article. 


■"•  Movers  thinks  the  terra  JJ'inO  implies  transla- 
tion from  older  works. 
'  Theniiis  comes  to  tac  saine  conclusion  [Minlcii. 


[Chroniclks,  vol.  1.  p.  .510.']  For  the  time  of  .7cix>' 
boam  11.,  a  prophecy  of  "  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai 
the  prophet,  of  Gath-hcpher,"  is  cited,  2  K.  xiv. 
25 ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  there  were  bocks  con- 
taining special  histories  of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  seeing  that  the  times  of  these  prophets  are 
descril«d  with  such  copiousness.  Of  the  latter  Gehazi 
might  well  have  been  the  author,  to  judge  fi-om  2  K. 
viii.  4,  5,  as  Elisha  himself  might  have  been  of  the 
fonner.  Possibly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah 
the  son  of  Oded,  in  Asa's  reign,  2  Chr.  xv.  1,  and 
of  Hanani  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7),  (unless  this  latter  is 
the  same  as  Jehu  son  of  Hanani,  as  Oded  is  put  for 
Azariah  in  xv.  8),  and  ^licaiah  the  son  of  Imlali, 
in  Ahab's  reign  ;  and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah, 
m  Jehoshaphat's ;  and  Zecnai-iah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  in  Jehoash's  ;  and  Oded,  in  Pekah's ;  and 
Zechariah,  in  Uzziah's  reign ;  of  the  prophetess 
Huldah,  in  Josiah's,  and  others,  may  have  been 
preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of  them.  These 
works,  or  at  least  many  of  vhem,  must  have  been 
extant  at  the  time  v/^hen  tbe  Books  of  Kings  were 
compiled,  as  they  certiinly  were  much  later  when 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  put  together  by  Ezra. 
But  whether  the  author  used  them  all,  or  only 
those  duplicate  portions  of  them  which  were  em- 
bodied '"n  the  national  chronicles,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  seemg  he  quotes  none  of  them  by  name  except 
the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  the  prophecy  of  Jonali. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  infer  from  his  silence 
that  these  books  were  xmused  by  him,  seeing  that 
neither  does  he  quote  by  name  the  Vision  of  Isaiah 
as  the  Chronicler  does,  though  he  must,  from  its 
recent  date,  have  been  familiar  with  it,  and  that  so 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  have  every  appearance 
of  being  extracted  fi-om  these  books  of  the  prophets, 
and  contain  nanatives  which  it  is  not  likely  would 
have  found  a  jilace  in  the  chronicles  of  the  kiiig.>. 
(See  1  K.  xiv.  4,  &c.,  xvi.  1,  &c.,  xi. ;  2  K. 
xvii.,  &c.) 

With  regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the 
Chronicles  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,"  1  Chr.  ix.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7, 
xxviii.  26,  xxxii.  32,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvi.  8,  it  h.na 
been  thought  by  some  that  it  was  a  separate  col- 
lection containing  the  joint  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  by  others  that  it  is  our  Books  of  Kings 
which  answer  to  this  desciiption  ;  but  by  Eichhorn, 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  so  constantly  cited  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  this  last  opinion  seems  the  best  founded.  Fo 
in  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  the  same  book  is  called  "the 
book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  which  in 
the  parallel  passage,  1  K.  xv.  23,  is  called  "  the 
book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah."  So 
again,  2  Chr.  xxvii.  7,  comp.  with  2  K.  xt.  36; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  26,  comp.  with  2  K.  xvi.  19 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32,  comp.  with  2  K.  xx.  20; 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  27,  with  2  K.  xxiii.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
8,  with  2  K.  xxiv.  5.  Moreover  the  book  so 
quoted  refers  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Judah , 
and  even  in  the  one  passage  where  reference  is  made 
to  it  as  "the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,"  2  Chr, 
XX.  34,  it  is  for  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  that  it  is 
citcl.  Obvioukly  therefore  it  is  the  same  work 
wh.cn  IS  elsewhere  described  as  the  Chr.  of  Isran 
ami  Judah,  and  of  JiuLih  and  Israel.*  No< 
is  this  an  unreasonable  title  to  give  to  these  chro- 

§3).     It  is  cited  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  27  as  "  the  story" 
— tlie  Midrash  — B>1"|p,  if  the  book  of  the  Ki&(;» 
CoiiiD.  2  IC.  xii.  19. 
( 
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melts.  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  and  in  some  sense 
Hezekiah,  2  Chr.  xxx.  1 ,  5,  G,  and  all  his  successors 
■;7ere  kings  of  Israel  as  well  as  oC  Jndah,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  conceivable  that  in  Ezia's  time  the 
chronicles  of  Judah  should  have  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Even  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Rehoboam,  the  chronicler  remarks,  apparently  as  a 
matter  of  gratulation,  that  "  Rehoboam  reigned  over 
them,"  2  Chr.  x.  1 7  ;  he  notices  Abijah's  authority 
in  portions  of  the  Israelitish  teiritory,  2  Chr.  xiii. 
18,  19,  XV.  8,  9;  he  not  unfrequently  speaks  of 
Israel,  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  matter 
01  hand,  as  2  Chr.  xii.  1,  xxi.  4,  xx'ii.  2,  &c.,  and 
even  calls  Jehoshaphat  "  King  of  Israel,"  2  Chr. 
xsi.  2,  and  distinguishes  "  Israel  and  Judah,"  from 
"  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,"  xxx.  1 ;  he  notices  He- 
zekiah's  authority  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  2  Chr. 
3«x.  5,  and  Josiah's  destruction  of  idols  thiough- 
oiit  all  the  land  of  Israel,  xxxiv.  6-9,  and  his  pass- 
over  for  all  Israel,  xxxv.  17,  18,  and  seems  to  pa- 
rade the  title  "  King  of  Israel "  in  connexion  with 
David  and  Solomon,  xxxv.  3,  4,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Levites  to  "  all  Israel,"  ver.  3 ;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  displayed 
m  such  passages  that  the  name,  "  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  should  be  given  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  The  use  of  this 
term  in  speaking  of  the  "  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judidi 
who  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  for  their  trans- 
gression," 1  Chr.  ix.  1 ,  would  be  conclusive,  if  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  were  certain.  But 
though  it  is  absurd  to  separate  the  words  "  and 
Judah "  f)om  Israel,  as  Bertheau  does  {Kurzgef. 
Exeg.  Hatulb.'),  following  the  Masoretic  punctua- 
tion, seeing  that  the  "  Book  of  the  Khigs  of  Israel 
and  Judah,"  is  cited  in  at  least  six  other  places  in 
Chr.,  still  it  is  possible  that  Israel  and  Judah 
might  be  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  understood 
before  -l^jn.  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely 
that  the  "antecedent  to  '^^^  is  "n*1  "b^  *3^D. 
On  the  whole  therefore  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  time  of  the  chronicler  of  a  history, 
since  lost,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  nor  are  the  Books 
of  Kings  the  work  so  quoted  by  the  chronicler, 
seeing  he  often  refers  to  it  for  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  " 
of  Kings,  when  he  has  already  given  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  our  Books  of  Kings.  He  refers  therefore 
to  the  chronicles  of  Judah.  From  the  above  au- 
thentic sources  then  was  compiled  the  history  in  the 
books  under  consideration.  Judging  from  the  facts 
that  we  have  in  2  K.  xviii.  xix.,  xx.,  the  history  of 
Hezekiah  in  the  very  words  of  Isaiah,  xxxvi.-xxxix. ; 
that,  as  stated  above,  we  have  several  passages  from 
Jeremiah  in  duplicate  in  2  K.,  and  the  whole  of 
Jer.  lii.  in  2  K.  xxiv.  18,  &c.,  xxv. ;  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Books  of  Kings  is  repeated  in 
the  Books  of  Chronicles,  though  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicles had  the  original  Chronicles  also  before  him, 
as  well  as  from  the  whole  internal  character  of  the 
lufrative,  and  even  some  of  the  blemishes  referred 
to  under  the  2nd  head  ;  we  may  conclude  with 
cert«inty  that  we  have  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  not 
only  in  the  main  the  history  faithfully  preserved 
to  us  from  the  ancient  chronicles,  but  most  fre- 
quently whole  passages  transfeiTed  verbatim  into 
them.  Occasiunally,  no  doubt,  we  have  the  com- 
piler's own  comments,  or  reHexions  thrown  in,  as 
.It  2  K.  xxi.  10-16,  xvii.  10-15,  xiii.  23,  xvii.  7-41, 


"  v.  32.     The  phrase  "  the  cities  of  Samaria  "  of 
tcuret  cunnot  belong  to  tbi  .ige  yf  Jeroboam. 


iVc.  We  ciiiiiiect  the  insoition  of  the  prophecy  iu 
1  K.  xiii.  witii  the  tact  that  the  compiler  hiiiiscH 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  c;»n 
even  see  how  the  words  ascribe<l  to  the  old  prophet 
are  of  tlie  age  of  the  compiler."  We  ain  peihaps 
see  his  hand  iu  the  frequent  repetition  on  the  review 
of  each  reign  of  the  remaik,  "  the  high  p!acer  were 
not  taken  away,  the  people  still  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  on  the  high  places,"  1  K.  xxii.  43 ;  2  K, 
xii.  3,  xiv.  4,  xv.  4,  35 ;  cf.  1  K.  iii.  3,  and  in  the 
repeated  observation  that  such  and  such  things, 
as  the  staves  by  which  the  ark  was  borne,  the 
revolt  of  the  10  tribes,  the  lebellion  of  Edom, 
&c.,  continue  "  unto  this  day,"  though  it  may 
be  perhaps  doubted  in  some  cases  whether  these 
words  were  not  in  the  old  chronicle  (2  Chr.  v.  9). 
See  1  K.  viii.  8,  ix.  13,  21 ,  x.  12,  xii.  19 :  2  E.  iL, 
22,  viii.  22,  x.  27,  xiii.  23,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  6,'xTii.  23, 
34,  41,  xxiii.  25.  it  is  however  remarkable  that 
in  no  instance  does  the  use  of  this  phrase  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  penned  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple :  in  seveial  of  the  above  instances  the 
phrase  necessarily  supposes  that  the  Temple  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  were  still  standing.  If  the 
phrase  then  is  the  compiler's,  it  proves  him  to  have 
written  before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  if  it  was  ?. 
part  of  the  chronicle  he  was  quoting,  it  shows  how 
exactly  he  transferred  its  contents  to  his  own  pages. 

IV.  As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
to  those  of  Chronicles,  it  is  manifest,  and  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  former  is  by  far  the  older 
work.  The  language,  which  is  quite  free  from  the 
Persicisms  of  the  Chronicles  and  their  late  ortho- 
graphy, and  is  not  at  all  more  Aramaic  than  the 
language  of  Jeremiah,  as  has  been  shown  above  (II.), 
cleaily  points  out  its  relative  superiority  in  regard 
to  age.  Its  subject  also,  embracing  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  is  another  indication  of 
its  composition  befoe  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
forgotten,  and  before  the  Jewish  enmity  to  Sa- 
maria, which  is  apparent  in  such  passages  as  2  Chr. 
XX.  37,  XXV.,  and  in  those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.) 
which  belong  to  Chronicles,  was  brought  to  ma- 
turity. While  the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore 
were  written  especially  for  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was 
written  for  the  whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common 
national  existence  was  hopelessly  quenched. 

Another  comparison  of  considerable  interest  be- 
tween the  two  histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect 
to  the  main  design,  that  design  having  a  iiiarked 
relation  both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  su)>- 
posed  writers,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  ol 
their  country  at  the  times  of  their  writing. 

Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet.  He  lived  while 
the  prophetic  office  was  in  full  vigour,  in  his  own 
person,  in  Ezekiel,  and  Danitl,  aCiA  many  others, 
both  true  and  false.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  truth,  the 
main  cause  of  the  fearful  calamities  of  his  country- 
men was  their  rejection  and  contempt  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  his  mouth  and  that  of  the  ether  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  one  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in  their 
hearkening  to  the  prophets  who  still  continued  tc 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great  promi- 
nence given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Not  only  are 
some  fourteen  chapters  devoted  more  or  less  to  the 
history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  former  of  whom  is 
but  once  named,  aud  the  latter  not  once  in  the 
Chronicles  ;  but  besiiles  the  many  passages  in  which 
the  names  and  sayings  of  prophets  are  recorded 
alike  in  both  histories,  the  folhwirg  may  Lf  cited 
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as  laslaiiws  in  which  the  compiler  of  Kings  has  no- 
tices ot"  the  propiiets  which  aie  peculiar  to  himself. 
The  history  of  the  prophet  who  went  from  Judah 
to  Bethel  iu  the  leign  of  Jeroboam,  and  of  the  old 
prophet  and  his  sons  who  dwelt  at  Bethel,  1  K. 
xiii. ;  the  story  of  Ahijah  the  prophet  and  Jero- 
boam's wife  in  1  K.  xiv. ;  the  prophecy  of  Jehu  the 
son  of  Hanani  concerning  the  house  of  Baasha,  1  K. 
xvi. ;  the  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  termination  of  Jehu's  dynasty,  in 
2  K.  XV.  12  ;  the  reflexions  in  2  K.  xvii.  7-23  ;  and 
above  all,  as  relating  entirely  to  Judah,  the  narra- 
tive of  Hozekiah's  sickness  and  recovery  in  2  K.  xx. 
as  contrasted  with  that  in  2  Chr.  sxxii.,  may  be 
cited  as  instances  of  that  prominence  given  to  pro- 
phecy and  prophets  by  the  compiler  of  the  book  of 
Kings,  which  is  also  especially  noticed  by  De  Wette, 
§183,  and  Parker,  transl.  p.  233. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  lengthened  history  of  Samuel  the  prophet, 
in  1  Sam.  (while  he  is  but  barely  named  two  or 
three  times  in  the  Chronicles),  a  circumstauce,  by 
the  way,  strongly  connecting  the  books  of  Samuel 
with  those  of  Kings. 

Ezra,  on  the  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.     In  his 
days   the   prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into 
abeyance.     That   evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the 
people  of  God,  which  consisted  in  the  presence  of 
prophets  among  them,  was  no  more.     But  to  the 
men  of  his  generation,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
continuance  of  God's  favour  to  their  race  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  worship, 
and  the  wonderful  and  providential  renewal  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions.     The  chief  instrument,  too,  for 
preserving   the   Jewish   remnant   from    absorption 
into  the  mass  of  Heathenism,  and  for  maintaining 
their  national  life  till  the  coming  of  Messiah,  was 
the  mamtenance  of  the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and 
its  services.     Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  chief 
fArt  of  a  good  and  enlightened  Jew  of  the  age  of 
L;ra,  and  all  the  more  if  he  were  himself  a  piiest, 
would  naturally  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Le- 
vitical ritual,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Levitical  caste. 
And  in  compiling  a  history  of  the  past  glories  of  his 
race,  he  would  as  naturally  select  such  passages 
..s  especially  bore  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly 
Dffice,  and  showed  the  deep  concern  taken  by  their 
ancestors  in  all  that  related  to  the  honour  of  God's 
House,  and  the  support  of  His  ministering  servants. 
Hence  the  Levitical  character  of  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, and  the  presence  of  several  detailed  narratives 
not  found  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent  reference   to   the  Mosaic   institutions,  may 
most  naturally  and  simply  be  accounted  for,  without 
resorting  to  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  an  invention  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity,   2  Chr,  xxix.,  xxx.,   xxxi.   compared   with 
2  K.  xrai.  is  perhaps  as  good  a  specimen  as  can  be 
sehcted  of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Chronicles, 
See  also  2  Chr,  xrvi,  lG-21,  comp.  with  2  K.  xv. 
.5;  2  Chr,  xi,   13-17,  xiii,  9-20,  xv,  1-15,  xxiii, 
2-8,   comp,  with  2  K,  xi,  5-9,  and  vers.  18,  19, 
(omp.  with   ver.   18,    and   many  other    passages. 
Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the  sacred  writers 
were  influenced  by  natural  feelings  in  their  selec- 
tion of  their  materials,  it  seems  most  appropriate 
that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in  Kings  deals 
very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which  the 
prophets  were  much  more  illustrious  than  in  Judah, 
the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary,  should  con- 
ceutiate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jerasalem  where 


alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its  powpr  and  fiinot 
tions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all  tlie  instances  pr6» 
served  in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and  eveq 
the  minutest  miuistratioas  of  the  priests  and  Levites, 
as  well  as  of  their  faithfulness  and  suti'erings  in  tlio 
cause  of  truth.  This  professional  bias  is  so  true  to 
nature,  that  it  is  suiprising  that  any  one  should  be 
found  to  raise  an  objection  fn;m  it.  Its  subsciviency 
in  this  instance  to  the  Divine  purposes  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  Church,  is  an  interesting  examplt  oi 
the  providential  government  of  God,  It  mar  b« 
further  mentioned  as  tending  to  account  simply  and 
naturally  for  the  difference  in  some  of  the  nar- 
ratives in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  re- 
spectively, that  whereas  the  compiler  of  Kings 
usually  quotes  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah,  the  writer  of  Chronicles  very  fre- 
quently refers  to  those  books  of  the  contemporary 
prophets  which  we  presume  to  have  contained 
more  copious  accounts  of  the  same  reigns.  This 
appears  reraai"kably  in  the  parallel  passages  ii  1  K. 
xi.  41  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  where  the  writer  of  Xings 
refers  for  "the  rest  of  Solomon's  acts"  to  tiie 
''  book  of  the  acts  of  Sclomon,"  while  the  writer 
of  Chronicles  refers  to  "  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet "  and  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shi- 
lonite,"  and  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat ;"  and  in  1  K.  xir.  29, 
and  2  Chr.  xii.  15,  where  the  writer  of  Kings  sums 
up  his  history  of  Rehoboam  with  the  words,  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  and  all  that  he 
did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Kings  of  Judah  i"  whereas  the  chro- 
nicler substitutes  "  in  the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  genea- 
logies ;"  and  in  1  K.  xxii,  45,  where  "  the  Book  n( 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah"  stnnds  instead 
of  "  the  Book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,"  in  2  Chr. 
XX,  34,  Besides  which,  the  very  fomiula  so  fre- 
quently used,  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  so  and  so, 
and  all  that  he  did,"  &c.,  necessarily  supposes  that 
there  were  in  the  chronicles  of  each  reign,  and  v.i 
the  other  works  cited,  many  things  recorded  which 
the  compiler  did  not  transcribe,  and  which  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  other  compiler  to  insert  in  his 
naiTative  if  lie  pleased.  If  then  the  chronicler, 
writing  with  a  different  motive  and  different  pre- 
dilections, and  in  a  different  age,  had  access  to  the 
same  original  documents  from  which  the  author  of 
Kings  drew  his  materials,  it  is  only  what  was  to 
be  expected,  that  he  should  omit  or  abridge  some 
things  given  in  detail  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and 
should  insert,  or  give  in  detail,  some  things  which  the 
author  of  Kings  had  omitted,  or  given  very  briefly. 
The  following  passages  which  are  placed  side  by  side 
are  examples  of  these  opposite  methods  of  treating 
the  same  subject  on  the  part  of  the  two  writers : — 

Full  in  Kings.  Short  in  Chronidet. 

1  Chr.  xxix.  22-24. 
"  AnJ  they  made  Solonii  n 
the  son  of  David  king  U.e 
second  time,  and  anointed 
bini  unto  the  Lord  to  be  the 
chief  governor,  and  Zadok 
to  be  priest.  Then  Solo- 
mon sat  on  the  throne  o! 
the  Lord  as  king  instead 
of  Pavid  his  father,  and 
prospered,  and  all  Israel 
obeyed  him.  And  all  the 
princes  and  the  miglj.'j 
men,  and  all  the  sons  like- 
wise of  kinp  David,  jul>- 
mitted  themselves  uiit* 
Solomon  the  king." 


1  K.  i.  ii.  give  In  detail 
the  circumstances  of  Solo- 
mon's accession,  the  con- 
spiracy of  Adonijah,  Joab, 
Abialhar,  &c.,  and  substi- 
tution of  Zadok  in  the 
priest's  office  in  room  of 
Abialhar,  the  submission 
of  Adonijah  and  all  his 
party,  Joab's  death,  &c. 
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full  in  Kings. 

1  K.  111.  5-14. 

Vtr.  6.  "  And  Solomon 
Baid,  Thou  hast  showed  unto 
thy  servant  David  my  father 
great  mercy,  according  a3 
he  walked  before  Thee  in 
truth,  and  in  righteousness, 
and  in  uprightness  of  heart 
with  Thee  ;  and  Tliou  hast 
kept  for  him  this  great 
kindness,  that  Thou  hast 
given  him  a  son  to  sit  on 
his  throne,  as  it  is  this  day." 

7,  8,  9,  10  "  And  the 
speech  pleased  the  Lord, 
that  Solomon  had  asked 
this  thing." 

]  1.  "  And  God  said  imto 
him,"  &c. 

13.  "...  like  unto  thee 
all  thy  days." 

14.  "  And  if  thou  wilt 
V7alk  in  my  ways,  and  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments as  thy  father 
David  did  walk,  then  I  will 
lengthen  thy  days." 

15.  "And  Solomon  awoke, 
and  behold  It  was  a  dream. 
And  he  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  stood  before  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
and  offered  up  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  offered  peace- 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast 
to  all  his  servants." 

16-28.  Solomon's  judg- 
ment. 

Iv.  1.  "So  king  Solomon 
was  king  over  all  Israel." 

2-19.  Containing  a  list  of 
Solomon's  officers. 

xi.  1-40.  Containing  his- 
tory of  Solomon's  idolatry, 
and  the  enmity  of  Hadad, 
and  Rezon,  and  Jeroboam 
against  him. 

xii.  2.  "  Who  was  yet  in 
Egypt."  The  omission  of 
the  word  "yet"  in  Chron. 
is  of  course  accounted  for 
by  his  flight  to  Egypt  not 
having  been  narrated  by  the 
chronicler. 

1  K.  xlv.  22-24. 
A  detailed  account  of  the 
idolatries  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam. 


1  K.  XV.  18. 
"  Then  Asa  took  all  the 
sliver  and  the  gold  that 
were  left  in  the  treasiires 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the 
ting's  house,  and  delr-ered 
them  into  th«  hand  of  his 
servants;  andking  Asa  sent 
them  to  Benhadad  the  son 
of  Tabrimou,  the  son  of 
Hezion,  king  of  Syria,  that 
dwelt  at  Damascus,  saying, 
There  is  a  league,"  &c. 

2  K.  xvi.  10-16. 
A  detailed  account  of 
Abaz's  visit  to  Damascus, 
and  setting  up  an  altar  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  pattern  of  one  at 
Damascus.  Urljah's  sub- 
nervleucy,  &c. 


Short  in  Chronicles. 

2  Chr.  i.  r-l2. 

Ver.  8.    "  And   Solomon 

said  unto  God,  Thou  hast 

shewed  great  mercy  mito 

David  my  father. 


and   hast   made   me    to 
reign  in  his  stead." 


11.  "  And  God    said  to 
Solomon,"  &c. 

12.  "...  any  after  thee 
have  the  like." 


13.  "  Then  Solomon  came 
from  his  journey  to  the  high 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon  to 
Jerusalem,  from  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 


and  reigned  over  Israel." 

Omitted  in  Chronicles. 

Wholly  omitted  in  Chro- 
nicles, except  the  allusion 
in  2  Chr.  x.  2,  "  It  came  to 
pass,  when  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  was  In 
Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled 
from  the  presence  of  Solo- 
mon the  king,"  &c. 


2  Chr.  xii.  1. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass 
when  Rehoboam  had  esta- 
blished the  kingdom,  and 
had  strengthened  himself, 
he  forsook  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  Israel  with 
him." 

2  Chr.  xvi.  2. 
"  Then  Asa  brought  out 
silver  and  gold  out  of  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  king's 
house,  and 


sent  to  Benhadad 

king  of  ayria,  that  dwelt  at 
Damascus,  saying.  There  is 
a  league,"  &c. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  22,  23. 
"  And  in  the  time  of  his 
distress  did  he  trespass  yet 
more  against  the  Lord  :  this 
is  that  king  Ahaz.  For  he 
sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of 
Damascus  which  smote  him. 
And  he  said.  Because  the 
gods  of  Syria  help  them, 
Iherefors  will  I  sacrifice  to 
tbem,  that  they  may  help 


Pull  in  Kings. 

XX.  1-19. 
Hezekiah's  eictcnesB, 
prayer,  and  recovery,  with 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  and  the 
sign  of  the  shadow  on  the 
dial ;  the  visit  of  the  Baby- 
lonish ambassadors;  Heze- 
kiah's pride,  Isaiah's  re- 
buke, and  Hezekiah's  sub- 
mission. Throughout  the 
history  of  Hezekiah  the 
narrative  in  2  K.  and  Isaiah 
is  much  fuller  than  In 
Chronicles. 


SSun-l  in  Citroniclet. 


xxxii.  24-26. 
"In  those  days  Hezeklab 
was  sick  to  the  death,  and 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and 
He  spake  unto  him  and  gave 
him  a  sign.  But  Hezekiab 
rendered  not  again  accord- 
ing to  the  benefit  done  untc 
him  ;  for  his  heart  was 
lifted  up :  therefore  there 
was  wrath  upon  him,  and 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
Notwithstanding,  Hezekiah 
bumbled  himself  for  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  both  he 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  that  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  came  not  cpon 
them  in  the  days  of  Heze- 
kiah." Ver.  31.  "  Howbeit 
in  the  business  of  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  princes  of 
Babylon,  who  sent  unto  him 
to  enquire  of  the  wonder 
done  in  the  land,  God  left 
hhn  to  try  him,  that  he 
might  know  all  that  was  in 
his  heart." 

2  Chr.  xxxiii.  10. 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  to 
Manasseh  and  his  people : 
but  they  would  not  hearken. 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33. 

"  And  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  did  according  to 
the  covenant  of  God,  the 
God  of  their  fathers.  And 
Josiah  took  away  all  the 
abominations  out  of  all  the 
countries  that  pertained  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and 
made  all  that  were  present 
in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
serve  the  Lord  their  God." 

In  like  manner  a  comparison  of  the  history  of  the 
reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Ze- 
dekiah,  will  show,  that,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Jehoiakim's  capture  Ih  the  4th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  deportation  to  (or  towards)  Babylon,  in  which 
the  author  of  Chronicles  follows  Daniel  and  Ezekiel 
(Dan.  i.  1 ,  2  ;  Ez.  xix.  9),  the  narrative  in  Chronicles 
IS  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  that  in  Kings.  Compai-e 
2  K.  xxiii.  30-37,  with  2  Chr.  sxxvi.  1-5  ;  2  K. 
xxiv.  1-7,  with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6-8 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  10-17, 
with  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10.  From  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13, 
however,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  rather  a  com- 
ment upon  the  history  in  2  K.  xxv.  1-21,  than  an 
abridgment  of  it. 

Under  this  head  should  be  noticed  also  what  may 
be  called  systematic  abridgments ;  as  when  the  state- 
ments in  Kings  concerning  high-place  worship  in  the 
several  reigns  (2  K.  xii.  2,  3  ;  xiv.  3,  4;  xv.  3,  4, 
35)  are  either  wholly  omitted,  or  more  cursorily 
glanced  at,  as  at  2  Chr.  xxv.  2,  xxvii.  2;  or  when 
the  name  of  the  queen-mother  is  omitted,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  seven  last  kings  from  Manasseh  down- 
wards, whose  mothers  are  given  by  the  author  of 
Kings,  but  struck  out  by  the  author  of  Chronicles.' 


xxi.  10-16. 

Message  from  God  to 
Manasseh  by  His  prophets. 
Manasseh's  sin. 

2  K.  xxiii.  4-25. 
Detailed  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Baal-worship 
and  other  idolatrous  rites 
and  places  in  Judah  and 
Israel,  by  Josiah,  "  that  he 
might  perform  the  words  of 
the  law  which  were  written 
in  the  book  that  Hilkiah  the 
priest  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 


*  The  annexed  list  of  kings'  mothers  shows  which  ar« 
named  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  in  Kings  alons : — 
Solomon     son  of  Bathsheba,  K.  and  Chr.  (1.  iii.  6). 


Rehoboam 

Abijah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat 

Jehoram 

Ahaziah 

Joash 

Amaziah 


Naamah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Maachah  or  Michaiah,  K,  and  Chr. 
Maachah,  da  of  Absalom,  K.  and  Cht 
Azubab,  K.  and  Chr. 

Athaliah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Zibiah,  K.  and  Chr. 
Jehoaddan,  K.  and  Chr. 
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There  is  something  systematic  also  in  the  omitted 
or  abbreviated  accounts  of  the  idcJatries  in  the  reigns 
of  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  and  Ahaz.  It  may  not 
always  be  easy  to  assign  the  exact  motives  which 
influence  a  writer,  who  is  abbreviating,  in  his  selec- 
tion of  passages  to  be  shortened  or  left  out ;  but  an 
obvious  motive  in  the  case  of  these  idolatries,  as  well 
as  the  high-places,  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  Jews  had  whoUv 
ceased  during  the  captivity,  and  that  the  details  and 
repetition  of  the  same  remark  relating  to  them  were 
therefore  less  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
To  see  a  design  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Chronicler  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  not  from 
the  facts  before  us,  but  from  one's  own  prejudices. 
It  is  not  ciitieism,  but  invention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subjoined  passages  present 
some  instances  in  which  the  Books  of  Kings  give 
the  short  account,  and  the  Books  of  Chronicles  the 
full  one. 


Short  in  Kings. 

1  K.  viii. 
Ver  10.  "  And  it  came  to 
ppse  when  the  priests  were 
»mo  ont  of  the  holy  place. 


that    the   cloud  filU'd  the 
house  of  the  Lord, 

11.  "So  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister 
because  of  the  cloud :  for 
tb3  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

12.  "  Then  said  Solomon," 
&c. 

1  K.  viii. 
Ver.  52  corresjwnds  with 
1  Chr.  vl.  40.     Ver.  53  is 
omitted  in  Chr. 


Full  in  Chronicles. 

2  Chr.  V 
Ver.  11.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  when  the  priests  were 
come  out  of  the  holy  place  ; 
(for  all  the  priests  that  were 
present  were  sanctified,  and 
did  not  then  wait  by  course : 

12.  "  Also  the  Levites 
which  were  the  singers,  all 
of  them  of  Asaph,of  Heman, 
of  Jeduthun,  with  their 
sons  and  their  brethren, 
being  arrayed  in  white 
linen,  having  cymbals  and 
psalteries  and  harps,  stood 
at  the  east  end  of  the  altar, 
and  with  them  120  priests, 
sounding  with  trumpets :) 

13.  "  it  came  even  to 
pass,  as  the  trumpeters  asd 
singers  were  as  one,  to 
make  one  sound  to  be  heard 
in  praising  and  thanking 
the  Lord ;  and  when  they 
lifted  up  their  voice  with 
the  trumpets  and  cymbals 
and  instruments  of  music,y 
and  praised  the  Lord,  say- 
ing, For  He  is-  good,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever , 
that  then  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  cloud,  even  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

14.  "  So  that  the  priests 
could  not  stand  to  minister 
by  reason  of  the  cloud  :  for 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
sued  the  house  of  God. 
Then  said  Solomon,"  &c. 


2  Chr.  vi.,  vii. 

Ver.  41.  "Now  therefore 
arise,  0  I^rd  God,  into  thy 
resting  place,  thou,  and  the 
ark  of  thy  strength :  let 
tby  priests,  0  Lord  God,  be 
clothed  with  stilvatiou,  and 
thy  saints  rejoice  in  good- 
ness. 

42,  "  O  Lord  God,   turn 


'Jzziah        son  of  Jocoliah,  K.  and  Chr. 


Jot  ham 
Aha/. 
Hezekiah 
Manasseh 
Amon 
Josiah 
Jehoahaz 
'luboiakim 
Jehoiachin 
CiCdekiah 


Jerusha,  K.  and  Chr. 

Abi,  K.  and  Chr. 
Hephzi-bah,  K. 
Meshullemeth,  K. 
Jedidah,  K. 
Hnmutal,  K. 
Zebudah,  Iv. 
Nehuslita,  K. 
Hamutal,  K. 


Short  in  Kings. 


54.  "  And  It  was  so  that 
when  Solomon  had  micb  an 
end  of  praying  all  this 
prayer  and  supplication 
unto  the  Lord  he  arose 
from  before  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  from  kneeling  on  his 
knees  with  bis  hands  spread 
up  to  heaven." 


Full  in  ChronicUt- 


55-61.  "  And  he  stood 
and  blessed  all  the  congre- 
gation," &c. 

62.  "And  the  king,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  offered 
sacrifices  before  the  Lord." 


•lot  away  the  face  of  thine 
•nointed ;  remember  the 
mercies  of  David  thy  ser- 
vant. 

1.  "  Now  wlten  Solomon 
had  made  an  end  of  pray- 
ing, the  fire  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offering  and  the  sacri. 
fioes,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  house,  and 
the  priests  could  not  enter 
into  the  hotise  of  the  Lord, 
because  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  had  filled  the  Lord's 
house.'  And  when  all  tne 
children  of  Israel  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
house,  they  bowed  them- 
selves with  their  faces  to 
the  ground,  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  worshipped  and 
praised  the  Lord,  saying. 
For  He  is  good,  for  Hia 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

4.  "Then  the  king  and 
all  the  people  offered  sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord." 


1  K.  xil.  24  corresponds  with  2  Chr.  xi.  4. 

_^  2  Chr.  xi.  5-23- 

Wholly  omitted  in  Kings, 
where  from  xii.  25  to  xiv. 
20  is  occupied  with  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
seems  to  be  not  impro- 
bably taken  from  the  book 
of  Ahijah  the  SbiJonite. 


xiv.  25,  26. 
A  very  brief  mention  of 
Shishak's     invasion,     and 
plunder  of  the  sacred  and 
royal  treasures. 


1  K.  XV. 

Ver.  1.  "  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijam  and 
Jeroboam." 


7.  "  And  the  rest  of  the 
actti  of  Abij.im,  and  all  that 
he  did,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  book  of  tie  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,"&c. 

8.  "  And  Abijam  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  &c. 


1  K.  XV. 
12.  (Asa)    "  took   away 
the  sodomites  cut  of  the 


Containing  particulars  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  and 
the  gathering  of  priests  and 
Levites  to  Jerusalem,  dur- 
ing his  three  first  years, 
very  likely  from  the  book 
of  Iddo,  as  this  passage  has 
a  genealogical  form. 

xil.  2-9. 
A  more  detailed  account 
of  Shishak's  invasion,  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  his 
troops,  the  capture  of  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and 
the  prophecying  of  She- 
maiah  on  the  occasion ; 
evidently  extracted  from 
the  book  of  Shemaiah. 

2  Chron.  xiii. 

Ver.  2.  •'  And  there  was 
war  between  Abijah  and 
Jeroboam." 

3-21  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  the  war  between 
the  two  kings;  of  Abyah's 
speech  to  the  Israelite,-, 
upbraiding  them  with  for- 
saking: the  Levitical  wor- 
ship, and  glorying  in  the 
retention  of  the  same  by 
Judah ;  his  victories,  and 
his  family. 

22.  "  And  the  rest  of  the 
acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways 
and  his  sayings,  are  written 
in  the  story  (midrash)  of 
the  prophet  Iddo." 

23.  "  And  Abijah  slept 
with  his  fathers,  &c. 
(xiv.  1,  A.  V.) 

xiv.  3-15,  XV.  1-16. 
A  detailed  account  of  the 
removal  of  the  Idols;  tht 


1 


y  A  ctirious  incidental  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  thii 
copious  use  of  musical  instruments  in  Solomon's  time 
may  be  found  in  1  K.  x.  11,  12,  where  we  read  that  Solo- 
mon made  of  the  "  great  plenty  of  almug-trees"  which 
came  from  Ophir  "  harps  and  psalteries  for  singers." 
Several  able  critics  (as  Ewald)  have  iufcned  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  Levitical  musical  services,  that 
the  author  of  Chronicles  was  one  of  the  singers  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  himself. 

'  This  is  obviously  repeated  here,  because  at  this 
moment  the  priests  ougDt  to  have  entered  into  the  house 
but  could  not  because  of  the  glory. 


KINGS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF 


35 


Short  in  Kings. 

land,  and  removed  all  the 
idols  that  his  fathers  bad 
made." 

Entirely  omitted. 

16-23.    His     war     with 


fuU  in  Chronicles. 

fortifying  the  cities  of 
Judah;  of  Asa's  array;  the 
invasion  of  Zerah  the  Ethio- 
pian; Asa's  victory;  Aza- 
riah  the  son  of  Oded's  pro- 
phecy; Asa's  further  re- 
forms in  the  15th  year  of 
bis  reign. 

xvi.  7-14. 

Hanani's  prophecy  against 
Asa,  for  calling  in  the  aid 
of  Tabrimon  king  of  Syria ; 
Asa's  wrath,  disease,  death 
embalming,  and  burial. 

"  And  Asa  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  died  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  reign." 

2  Chr.  xvli. 

1.  "  And  Jehoshaphat  his 
son  reigned  in  bis  stead." 

2-19  describes  how  the 
King  strengthened  himself 
against  Israel  by  putting 
garrisons  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Judah,  and  some 
in  Ephraim ;  his  wealth ; 
his  zeal  in  destroying  ido- 
latry ;  his  measures  for  in- 
structing the  people  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  by  means 
of  priests  and  Levites ;  his 
captains,  and  the  numbers 
of  his  troops. 

Israel)  =  2  Chr.  xviii. 

2  Chr.  xix. 
Jehoshaphat's  reproof  by 
Jehu  the  son  of  Hanaui. 
His  renewed  zeal  against 
idolatry.  His  appointment 
of  Judges,  and  his  charge  to 
them.  Priests  and  Levites 
appointed  as  judges  at  Jeru- 
salem Tinder  Amariah  the 
high-priest. 

2  Chr.  XX.  1-30. 
Invasion  of  Moabites  and 
Ammonites.  Jehoshaphat's 
fast ;  his  prayer  to  God  for 
aid.  The  prophecy  of  Jaha- 
ziel.  Ministration  of  the 
Levites  with  the  army. 
Discomfiture  and  plunder 
of  the  enemy.  Return  to 
Jerusalem.  Levitical  pro- 
cession. 

1  K.  xxU.  48,  49, 50  =  2  Chr.  xx.  35,  36,  xxi.  1. 


23.  "  Nevertheless  in  the 
time  of  his  old  age  he  was 
diseased  in  his  feet" 


24.  "  And  Asa  slept  with 
his  fathers." 


1  K.  xxli.  41-50. 
"  Jehoshaphat  was  35 
years  old  when  he  began 
to  reign,"  &c.  These  few 
versej  are  all  the  account 
of  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  ex- 
cept what  is  contained  in 
tfle  history  of  Israel. 


All  omitted  in  Kings. 

1  K.  xxii.  (from  history  of 
All  omitted  in  Kings. 


All  omitted  in  Kings. 


Omitted  in  Kings.  The 
lefiiisal  of  Jehoshaphat  was 
after  the  prophecy  of  Eli- 
ezer. 

Omitted  in  Rings. 


Omitted  in  Kings. 


2  K.  ix.  27. 

"  And  when  Ahaziah  the 
king  of  Jvsdah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the 
garden-house.  And  Jehu 
followed  after  him,  and 
said.  Smite  him  also  in  the 
chariot.  And  they  did  so 
ut  the  going  up  to  Gur, 
which  is  by  Ibleam.  And 
he  fled  to  Megiddo,  and 
died  there.  And  his  ser- 
vants carried  him  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerasalem.  and 
Hrj-jed  Uim  in  his  sepulchre 


2  Chr.  XX.  37. 
Prophecy  of  Ellezer. 


2  Chr.  xxi.  2-4. 

Additional     history     of 
Jehoshaphat's  family. 
2  Chr.  xxi.  11-19,  xxii.  1. 

Idolatries  of  Jehoram. 
Writing  of  Elijah.  Invasion 
of  Judah  by  Philistines  and 
Arabians.  Slaughter  of  the 
king's  sons.  Miserable  sick- 
ness and  death  of  Jehoram. 

2  Chr.  xxll.  7-9. 
"  And  the  destruction  of 
Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  Joram :  for  when 
he  was  come,  he  went  out 
with  Jehoram  against  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  whom 
the  Lord  had  anointed  to 
cut  off  the  house  of  Ahab. 
And  it  oame  to  pass  that 
when  Jehu  was  executing 
judgment  upon  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  found  the 
princes  of  Judah  and  the 
son^   of    the    brethren   of 


Short  in  Kings. 

with  his  fathers  in  the  city 
of  David." 


PijXl  in  Chronicles. 


Ahaziah,  that  ministered 
to  Ahaziah,  he  slew  them 
And  he  sought  Ahaz.iith 
and  they  caught  him  (foi 
he  waa  hid  in  Samaria), 
and  they  brought  him  l« 
Jehu ;  and  when  they  had 
slain  him  they  buried  him, 
because  said  they  he  is  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
sought  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart.  So  the  house  of 
Ahaziah  had  no  power  still 
to  keep  the  kingdom." 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the 
death  of  Ahaziah,  which  have  been  thouglit  irre- 
concileable  (Ewald,  iii.  529 ;  Parker's  De  Wette, 
270 ;  Thenius,  &c.),  it  may  be  here  renjaiked,  that 
the  order  of  the  events  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if 
we  take  the  account  in  Chronicles,  where  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  the  main  subject,  as  explanatory 
of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings,  where  it  is  only  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
order  is  clearly  as  follows: — Ahaziah  was  with 
Jehoram  at  Jezreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
him.  Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan 
road  to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  were  strongest,  and  where  his  own 
brethren  were,  and  there  concealed  himself.  But 
when  the  sens  of  Ahab  were  all  put  to  death  in 
Samaria,  and  the  house  of  Aliab  had  hopelessly  lost 
the  kingdom,  he  determined  to  make  his  submission 
to  Jehu,  and  sent  his  brethren  to  salute  the  children 
of  Jehu"  (2  K.  X.  13),  in  token  of  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king  of  Israel.  Jehu,  instead 
of  accepting  this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to 
death,  and  hastened  on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahaziah 
also,  who  he  had  probably  learnt  from  some  of  the 
attendants,  or  as  he  already  knew,  was  at  Samaria. 
Ahaziah  again  took  to  flight  northwards,  towards 
Megiddo,  perhaps  in  hope  of  reaching  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  his  kinsman,  or  mere 
probably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the  direct  road 
from  Tyre  to  Egypt  would  bring  him  to  Judah. 
[Caesarea.]  He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu  and 
his  followers,  and  oveilaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Me- 
giddo, where  it  should  seem  Jehu  followed  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  and  where  he  was  brought  to  him  a.s 
his  prisoner.  There  he  died  of  his  wounds.  In 
consideration  of  his  descent  from  Jehoshaphat, 
"  who  sought  Jehovah  with  aU  his  heart,"  Jehu, 
who  was  at  this  time  vei-y  forward  in  displaying 
his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to  his 
followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of 
David.  The  whole  difficulty  arises  fi-om  the  ac- 
count in  Kings  being  abridged,  and  so  bringing 
together  two  incidents  which  were  not  consecutive 
in  the  original  account.  But  if  2  K.  ix.  27  had 
been  even  divided  into  two  verses,  the  first  ending 
at  "  garden-house,"  and  the  next  beginning  "  and 
Jehu  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty  would  al- 
most disappear.  Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah  would 
only  be  iutenupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission 
to  notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged 
naiTative.  We  should  then  understand  that  the 
word  also  in  the  original  naiTative  refeiTed  not  to 
Jehoram,  but  to  the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had 

•  Not,  as  Thenius  and  others,  the  children  ot  Je- 
horam, and  of  Jezebel  the  queen-mother. 
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ast  before  been  smitten,  and  the  death  of  Ahariah 
would  fall  under  2  K.  x.  17.  If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. 
"  garden-house")  be  the  same  as  En-gannim,  now 
Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road  from  Jezreel  to 
Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which  the  road  to 
Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Caesarea  afterwards 
st«<yi  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Siirnaria.''  In  this  aise  th«  meation  of  Beth-gan  in 
Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah's  flight  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that  he 
concealed  himself  in  Samaria.  This  is  also  sub- 
stantially Keil's  explanation  (p.  288-9).  Movers 
proposes  an  alteration  of  the  text  (p.  92,  note), 
hut  not  very  successfully  (m-lilv  X-IH  Nh*1  in- 
tead  of  -I.T-bK  -inNn*!). 

The  other  principal  additions  in  the  Books  of 
Chronicles  to  the  tacts  stated  in  Kings  are  the  fol- 
lowing. In  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17-24  there  is  an  account 
of  Joash's  relapse  into  idolatry  after  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  of  Zechariah's  prophetic  rebuke  of  him, 
and  of  the  stoning  of  Zechariah  by  the  king's  com- 
mand in  the  very  court  of  the  Temple ;  and  the 
Syrian  invasion,  and  the  consequent  calamities  of 
tlie  close  of  Joash's  reign  are  stated  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  this  iniquity.  The  Book  of 
Kings  gives  the  history  of  the  Syrian  invasion  at 
the  close  of  Joash's  reign,  but  omits  all  mention  of 
Zechariah's  death.  In  the  account  of  the  Syrian 
invasion  also  some  details  are  given  of  a  battle  in 
which  Jehoash  was  defeated,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned in  Kings,  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
the  sin  of  the  king  and  people  as  having  drawn 
down  this  judgment  upon  them.  But  though  the 
apostasy  of  Jehoash  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  liings,  yet  it  is  clearly  implied  in  the  expression 
(2  K.  xii.  2),  "  Jehoash  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  all  his  days,  wherein 
Jehoiada  the  priest  instructed  him."  The  silence 
of  Kings  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
author  following  here  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings, 
in  which  Zechariah's  death  was  not  given.  And 
the  truth  of  the  naiTative  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
is  confii-med  by  the  distinct  reference  to  the  death 
of  Zechariah,  Luke  xi.  49-51. 

2  Chr.  sxv.  5-16  contains  a  statement  of  a  ge- 
nealogical chflracter,'^  and  in  connexion  with  it  an 
account  of  tn^  hiring  of  100,000  mercenaiies  out 
of  Israel,  an .  their  dismissal  by  Amaziah  on  the 
bidding  of  ?  man  of  God.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  (in  greater  detail  than  that  in  Kings)  of 
Amaziah's  victory  over  the  Edomites,  the  plunder 
of  certain  cities  in  Judah  by  the  rejected  mer- 
cenaries of  Israel,  the  idolatry  of  Amaziah  with  the 
idols  of  Edom,  and  his  rebuke  by  a  prophet. 

2  Chr.  xxvi.  6-20  contains  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziah,  his  wais  with  the  PhiUstines,  his 
towers  and  walls  which  he  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judah,  and  other  statistics  concerning  his  kingdom, 
somewhat  of  a  genealogical  character;  and  lastlv, 
of  his  invasion  of  the  priestly  office,  the  resistance 
of  Azariah  the  priest,  and  the  lepiosy  of  the  king. 
Of  all  this  nothing  is  mentioned  in  Kings  except 
Jie  fact  of  Uzziah's  leprosy  m  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign ;  a  fact  which  connrms  the  history  in  Chio- 
nicles.    The  silence  of  the  Book  of  Kings  may  most 


♦  See  Van  de  Velde's  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  342. 

«  From  1  Chr.  ix.  1,  it  appears  that  "The  Book  of 
Ihe  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  "  contaiped  a 
ccjiic  us  collection  of  genealogies. 


probably  be  explained  here  on  the  meie  pnacipfo  of 
abridgment. 

2  Chr.  xxvii.  2-6  contains  some  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  especially  of  the  building  done  by 
him,  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Ammonites,  which 
are  not  contained  in  Kings. 

2  Chr.  xxviii.  17-19  gives  details  of  invasions  by 
Edomites  and  PhiHstines,  and  of  cities  of  Judah 
taken  by  them  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  which  are  not 
recorded  in  Kings.  2  K.  xvi.  5  speaks  only  of  the 
hostile  attacks  of  Rezin  and  Pekah.  But  2  Chr. 
xxix.-xxxi.  contains  by  far  the  longest  and  most 
important  addition  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Kings.  It  is  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account 
of  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah's 
orders  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  names 
of  all  the  principal  Levites  who  took  part  in  it,  and 
the  solemn  sacrifices  and  musical  services  with 
which  the  Temple  was  reopened,  and  the  worship 
of  God  reinstated,  after  the  desuetude  and  idolatries 
of  Ahaz's  reign.  It  then  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
celebration  of  a  great  Passover  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
second  month,  kept  by  all  the  tribes,  telling  us  that 
"  since  the  time  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David  king 
of  Israel  there  was  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem  ;"  and 
goes  on  to  describe  tlie  destruction  of  idols  both  in 
Judah  and  Israel ;  the  revival  of  the  courses  of 
priests  and  Levites,  with  the  order  for  their  proper 
maintenance,  and  the  due  supply  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  sacrifices  ;  the  preparation  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple  for  the  reception  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things,  with  the  names  of  the 
various  Levites  appointed  to  different  charges  con- 
nected with  them.  Of  this  there  is  no  mention  in 
Kings :  only  the  high  religious  character  and  zeal, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ascribed 
to  him  in  2  K.  xviii.  4-6,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  these  detrnls. 

2  Chr.  xxxii.  2-8  supplies  some  interesting  facts 
coimected  with  the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
supplies  of  water,  in  He/ekiah's  reign,  which  ai-e 
not  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii. 

2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-19  contains  the  history  of  Ma- 
nasseh's  captivity,  depoi-tation  to  Babylon,  repents 
ance  and  restoration  to  his  throne,  and  an  account 
of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  after  his  retmTi.  The 
omission  of  this  remarkable  passage  of  history  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  But  since  the  circumstances 
are,  in  the  main,  in  harmony  with  the  naiuative  in 
Kings,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  profane  his- 
tory of  the  times  (as  Keil  has  shown,  p.  427),  and 
since  we  have  seen  numerous  other  omissions  of 
important  events  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to  disbelieve 
or  reject  it  on  that  account,  or  to  make  it  a  ground 
of  discrediting  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  sound  criticism.  Indeed 
all  the  soberer  German  critics  accept  it  as  truth, 
and  place  Manasseh's  captivity  under  Esarhaddon 
(Beitheau,  in  loc.)A  Bertheau  suggests  that  some 
support  to  the  account  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
2  K.  XX.  17,  seq.  Movers,  while  he  defends  the 
truth  of  Manasseh's  exile  to  Babylon,  seems  to  giv;> 
up  the  story  of  his  rejientance,  and  reduces  it  to 
the  level  of  a  moral  romance,  such  as  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith.     But  such  a  mode  of  explaining 

^  In  like  manner  the  Book  of  Kings  is  silent  con- 
cerning Jehoiakim's  being  carried  to  Babylon  ;  and 
yet  Dan.  i.  2,  Ez.  xls.  9,  both  expiessly  mentioii  'ii 
in  accordance  with  2  Chi.  xxxvi.  6. 
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away  plain  histoncal  statements  of  a  trustworthy 
historian,  who  cites  contemporary  documents  as  his 
authority  (let  alone  the  peculiai-  character  of  the 
Bible  histories  as  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God  "), 
cannot  reasonably  be  accepted.  There  is  doubtless 
some  reason  why  the  repentance  of  Manasseh  for 
his  di-eadful  and  heinous  wickedness  was  net  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  why  it  was 
recorded  in  Chronicles  ;  just  as  there  is  some  reason 
why  the  repentance  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is  only 
recorded  by  one  evangelist,  and  why  the  raising  of 
Lazai'us  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  the  three  first 
Gospels.  It  may  be  a  moral  reason :  it  may  have 
been  that  Manasseh's  guilt  being  peimanent  in  its 
fatal  effects  upon  his  country,  he  was  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  the  national  record  as  the 
SINFUL  KING,  though,  having  obtained  mercy  as  a 
penitent  man,  his  repentance  and  pardon  were  to 
have  a  record  in  the  more  private  chronicle  of  the 
church  of  Israel.  But,  whatever  the  cause  of  this 
silence  in  the  Book  of  Kings  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  rejection  as  non-historical 
of  any  part  of  this  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles. 

Passing  over  several  other  minor  additions,  such 
as  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12-14,  xxxv.  25,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  13, 
17,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  in  the  last  place  the  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  Josiah's  Passover  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19,  as  compared  with  2  K.  xxiii. 
21-23.  This  addition  has  the  same  strong  Levi- 
tical  character  that  appears  in  some  of  the  other 
additions ;  contains  the  names  of  many  Levites,  and 
aspecially,  as  in  so  many  other  passages  of  Chro- 
nicles, the  names  of  singers  ;  but  is  in  every  respect, 
except  as  to  the  time,*  confirmatory  of  the  brief 
account  in  Kings.  It  refers,  curiously  enough,  to  a 
great  Passover  held  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (thus 
defining  the  looser  expressions  jn  2  K.  xxiii.  22, 
"  the  days  of  the  judges  "),  of  which  the  memorial, 
like  that  of  Joab's  terrible  campaign  in  Edom  (1  K. 
xi.  15,  16),  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  and  enables  us  to  reconcile  one  of  those 
little  verbal  apparent  discrepancies  which  are  jumped 
at  by  hostile  and  unscrupulous  criticism.  For  the 
detailed  account  of  the  two  Passovers  in  the  reigns 
of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  enables  us  to  see,  that,  while 
Hezekiah's  was  most  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
feasting  and  joy  with  which  it  was  celebrated,  Jo- 
siah's was  more  to  be  praised  for  the  exact  order  in 
which  everything  was  done,  and  the  fuller  union 
of  all  the  tribes  in  the  celebration  of  it  (2  Chr.  xxx. 
26,  xxxv.  18 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  22).  As  regards  discre- 
pancies which  have  been  imagined  to  exist  between 
the  narratives  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  besides  those 
already  noticed,  and  besides  those  which  are  too 
ti'ifling  to  require  notice,  the  account  of  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  by  King  Joash,  and  that  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Judah  by  Hazael  in  the  same  reign  may 
be  noticed.  For  the  lalxer,  see  JOASH.  As  regards 
the  former,  the  only  real  difficulty  is  the  position 
of  the  chest  for  receiving  the  contributions.  The 
writer  of  2  K.  xii.  9,  seems  to  place  it  in  the  inner 
court,  close  to  the  brazen  altai",  and  says  that  the 
priests  who  kept  the  door  put  therein  all  the  money 
that  was  brought  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  The 
writer  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  places  it  apparently  in  the 


outer  court,  at  the  entrance  into  the  inner  court. 
and  makes  the  princes  and  people  cast  the  money 
into  it  themselves.  Bertheau  thinks  there  were  two 
chests.  Lightfoot,  that  it  was  first  placed  by  th* 
altar,  and  afterwards  removed  outside  at  the  gate 
(ix.  374-5),  but  whether  either  of  these  be  the  true 
explanation,  or  whether  rather  the  same  spot  be 
not  intended  by  the  two  descriptions,  the  point  is 
too  unimportant  to  requiie  fm'ther  consideration  in 
this  place. 

From  the  above  comparison  of  parallel  narratives 
in  the  two  books,  which,  if  given  at  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  somewhat  fully,  in  order  to  give  them 
fairly,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely  what 
would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the  books 
of  Kings  before  him,f  and  to  a  great  extent  muking 
those  books  the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also  having 
his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and  motives 
in  writing,  writing  for  a  different  age,  and  for 
people  under  very  different  circumstances;  and, 
moreover,  having  before  him  the  original  autho- 
rities from  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  com- 
piled, as  well  as  some  others,  natmally  rearranged 
the  older  narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his 
tastes ;  gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had 
abridged,  inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omittoJ. 
omitted  some  things  which  the  other  had  inserted, 
including  everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  showed  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  no( 
only  in  the  nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selecteti 
from  the  ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections 
which  he  frequently  adds  upon  the  events  which 
he  relates,  and  possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to 
some  of  the  speeches  which  he  records.  But  tc 
say,  as  has  been  said  or  insinuated,  that  a  different 
view  of  supernatural  agency  and  Divine  interposition, 
or  of  theMosaic  institutions  and  the  Levitical  worship, 
is  given  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a  less  historical  cha- 
racter belongs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to  say  what 
has  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  Supernatural 
agency,  as  in  the  cloud  which  filled  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
to  Solomon,  iii.  5,  11,  ix.  2,  seq. ;  the  withering  of 
Jeroboam's  hand,  xiii.  3-6  ;  the  fire  fiom  heaven 
which  consumed  Elijah's  sacrifice,  xviii.  38,  and 
numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and 
Efisha  ;  the  smiting  of  Sennacherib's  aimy,  2  K. 
xix.  35  ;  the  going  back  of  the  shadow  en  the  dial 
of  Ahaz,  XX.  11,  and  in  the  very  frequent  prophe- 
cies uttered  and  fulfilled,  is  really  more  often  ad- 
duced in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles.  The 
selection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of  mii'a- 
culous  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  in 
Chronicles  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of  the 
superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  can  have  no  effect  tut  t('  mislead. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  selection  of  pa.isages  in 
Chronicles  in  wnich  the  mention  of  Jewish  i^lola'^vy 
is  omitted.  It  conveys  a  false  inference,  because 
the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose  the 
idolatry  of  Judah  as  severely  as  the  author  of 
Kings,  and  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such 
idolatry  quite  as  clearly  and  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
14,  seq.).  The  author  of  Kings  again  is  q^uite  as 
explicit  in  his  references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 


'   See  above,  under  II. 

*  This  appears  by  comparing  the  parallel  passages, 
and  especially  noticing  how  the  formula,  "  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts,"  &c.,  comes  In  in  both  books.  See, 
n.g.  1  K.  XV.  23,  24,  «cd  2  Chr.  xvi.  11,  12.     Of 


this  1  K.  xiv.  31,  xv.  1,  compared  with  2  Chr.  xii.  16, 
xiu.  1,  2,  is  another  striking  proof.  So  is  the  repetition 
of  rare  words  found  in  K.  by  the  Chronicler.  Conip. 
2  xiv.  14  with  2  Chr.  xxv.  24,  xv.  5,  with  xxvi.  21. 
1  »•.  6,  with  2  ix.  25. 
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has  many  allusions  to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though 
he  does  not  dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details. 
See  e.g.  I  K.  ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9,  53,  56,  ix. 
9,  20.  X.  12,  xi.  2,  xii.  31,  32 ;  2  K.  xi.  5-7, 
12,  xii.  5,  11,  13,  16,  xiv.  6,  xvi.  13,  15,  xvii. 
7-12,  13-15,  34-39,  xviii.  4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8,  seq., 
xxiii.  21,  &c.,  besides  the  constant  references  to 
the  Temple,  and  to  the  illegality  of  high-place  wor- 
ship. So  that  remarks  on  the  LeviticsJ  tone  of 
Chronicles,  when  made  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  notion  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  a  late  inven- 
tion, and  that  the  Levitical  worship  was  of  post- 
Babylonian  growth,  are  made  in  the  teeth  of  the 
testimony  of  the  books  of  Kings,  as  well  as  those  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel.  The  opinion  that  these 
books  wei'e  compiled  "  towards  the  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,"  is  doubtless  also  adopted  in  order  to 
weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of  this  testi- 
mony (Da  Wette,  ii.  p.  248  ;  Th.  Parker's  transl.). 
As  regards  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  judgment 
01  Clitics  "of  the  liberal  school,"  on  such  questions, 
it  may  be  obsei-ved  by  the  way  that  they  com- 
mence every  such  investigation  with  this  axiom  as 
a  starting  point,  "  Nothing  supernatural  can  be 
true."  All  prophecy  is  of  course  comprehended 
under  this  axiom.  Eveiy  writing  therefore  con- 
taining any  reference  to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews, 
as  1  K.  viii.  46,  47,  ix.  7,  8,  mtest  have  been 
written  after  the  events  referred  to.  No  events  of 
a  supeiTiatui-al  kind  could  be  attested  in  contempo- 
rary historical  documents.  All  the  naiTatives  there- 
fore in  which  such  events  are  naiTated  do  not  belong 
to  the  ancient  annals,  but  must  be  of  later  growth, 
and  so  on.  How  far  the  miud  of  a  critic,  who  has 
such  an  axiom  to  stirt  with,  is  fi-ee  to  appreciate 
the  other  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  evidence  by 
which  the  date  of  documents  is  decided  it  is  easy  to 
perceive.  However,  these  remarks  are  made  here 
solely  to  assist  the  reader  in  coming  to  a  right  deci- 
sion on  questions  connected  with  the  criticism  of  the 
looks  of  Kings. 

V.  The  last  point  for  our  consideration  is  the 
place  of  these  books  in  the  Canon,  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  N.  T.  Their  canonical  authority 
having  never  been  disputed,  it  is  needless  to  bring 
oi-ward  the  testimonies  to  their  authenticity  which 
may  be  found  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, &c.,  or  in  Bp.  Cosin,  or  any  other  modem 
work  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  [Canon.]  They 
are  reckoned,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  among  the 
Prophets  [BiBLE,  vol.  i.  211a],  in  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  a  position  in  accordance 
with  the  supposition  that  they  were  compiled  by 
Jeremiah ,  and  contain  the  nanatives  of  the  different 
prophets  in  succession.  They  are  frequently  cited 
by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostles.  Thus  the  allu- 
sions to  Solomon's  glory  (Matt.  vi.  29) ;  to  the 
queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom (xii.  42)  ;  to  the  Temple  (Acts  vii.  47,  48)  ; 
to  the  gi'eat  drought  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  and 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25,  26)  ;  to  the 
cleansing  of  Naaman  the  Spian  (ver.  27^  ;  to  the 
charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi  (2  K.  iv.  29,  comp. 
with  Luke  x.  4) ;  to  the  diess  of  Elijah  (Mark  i. 
6,  comp.  with  2  K.  i.  8) ;  to  the  complaint  of 
Elijah,  and  God's  answer  to  him  (Rom.  xi.  3, 
4):  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunamite's  son  from 
the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  35) ;  to  the  giving  and  with- 

*  The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  flshes  (Luke  ix.  13, 
3  K.  iv.  42.  John  vi.  9,  2  K.  iv.  43),  and  the  catch- 
1x1%  away  c'  Philip,  Acts  ix.  39,  40,  as  compared  with 


holding  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer  (Jam 
V.  17,  18  ;  Rev.  xi.  6);  to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii.  20) 
ai-e  all  derived  from  the  Books  of  Kings,  and,  witlj 
the  statement  of  Elijah's  presence  at  the  Transfi- 
guration, are  a  striking  testimony  to  their  value 
for  the  pm-pose  of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their 
authenticity  as  a  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.s 

On  the  whole  then,  in  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelitish  people  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  has  been  given,  we  have  (if  we 
except  those  eiTors  in  numbers,  which  are  either 
later  additions  to  the  original  work,  or  accidental 
corraptions  of  the  text),  a  most  important  and  ac- 
curate account  of  that  people  during  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years  of  their  national  existence,  deli- 
vered for  the  most  part  by  contemporary  writere, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  Considering  the 
conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  style,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  these 
books  convey  of  the  characters,  conduct,  and  man- 
ners of  kings  and  people  during  so  long  a  period  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  insight  they  give  us  into 
the  aspect  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  into  the  religious,  military,  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  people,  their  arts  and  manu- 
factures, the  state  of  education  and  learning  among 
them,  theii-  resources,  commerce,  exploits,  alliances, 
the  causes  of  their  decadence,  and  finally  of  their 
ruin,  is  most  cleai',  interesting,  and  instructive.  In 
a  few  brief  sentences  we  acquire  more  acciu-ate 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
than  had  been  preserved  to  us  in  all  the  other  re* 
mains  of  antiquity  up  to  the  recent  discoveries  in 
hieroglyphical  and  cuneifoim  monuments.  If  we 
seek  in  them  a  system  of  scientific  chronology,  we 
may  indeed  be  disappointed  ;  but  if  we  are  content 
to  read  accui'ate  and  truthful  history,  ready  to  fit 
into  its  proper  place  whenever  the  exact  chronology 
of  the  times  shall  have  been  settled  from  other 
sources,  then  we  shall  assuie<lly  find  they  wiU 
abundantly  repay  the  most  laborious  study  which 
we  can  bestow  upon  them. 

But  it  is  for  their  deep  religious  teaching,  and  for 
the  insight  which  they  give  us  into  God's  provi- 
dential and  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  they 
are  above  all  valuaule.  The  books  which  describe 
the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  Solomcm,  and  yet  recoid 
his  fall ;  which  make  us  acquainted  with  the  painful 
ministry  of  Elijah,  and  his  tftuslaiion  into  heaven 
and  which  tell  us  how  the  most  magnificent  temple 
ever  built  for  God's  glory,  and  of  which  He  voucii- 
safed  to  take  possession  by  a  visible  symbol  of  His 
presence,  was  consigned  to  the  flames  and  to  desola- 
tion, for  the  sins  ot  those  who  worshipped  in  it,  read 
us  such  lessons  concerning  both  God  and  man,  as  are 
the  best  evidence  of  tlieir  divine  origin,  and  m;ike 
them  the  richest  treasure  to  every  Christian  man. 

On  the  points  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
see  I^ssher's  Chronologia  Sacra;  Hales'  Analysis; 
Clinion's  Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  i. ;  Lepsius,  Kdnigsbuch 
d.  ^gypt. ;  Bertheau's  Bitch,  d.  Chronik. ;  Keil, 
Chronik ;  Movers,  Krit.  Untersuch.  ii.  d.  Bibl. 
Chronik ;  De  Wette,  Einleitung ;  Ewald's  Ges- 
chichte  des  Isr.  Volk. ;  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  in 
Hist.  ;  Geneste's  Parallel  Histories ;  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  and    Bampton  Led. ;   J.  W.  Bosan« 


1  K.  xviil.  12,  2  E.  ii.  16,  are  also,  in  a  didierent 
way,  N.  T.  references  to  the  Buoks  o!  Kings. 


KIR 

^uet.  Chronology  of  Times  of  Ezr.,  Transact,  of 
Jhronolog.  Instit.  No.  iii. ;  Maurice,  Kings  and 
Prophets.  [A.  C.  H.] 

KIB  (yp :  Xa^l>du :  Cyrene)  is  mentioned  by 
Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the  land  fi-om  which  the  Syrians 
(Aramaeans)  were  once  "  brought  up ;"  i.  e.  ap- 
parently, as  the  country  where  they  had  dwelt 
before  migrating  to  the  region  north  of  Palestine. 
It  was  also,  curiously  enough,  the  land  to  which 
the  captive  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  removed  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  on  his  conquest  of  that  city  (2  K. 
xvi.  9  ;  comp.  Am.  i.  5).  Isaiah  joins  it  with 
Elam  in  a  passage  where  Jerusalem  is  threatened 
with  an  attack  from  a  foreign  army  (xxii.  6). 
These  notices,  and  the  word  itself,  ai'e  all  the  data 
we  possess  for  determining  the  site.  A  variety  of 
conjectures  have  been  oft'ered  on  this  point,  gi'ounded 
on  some  similarity  of  name.  Rennell  suggested 
iTwrdistan  {Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  391); 
Vitringa,  (7anne,  a  town  of  Media ;  Bochart 
{Fhaleg,  iv.  3'2,  p.  293),  Curena.  or  Curna.,  like- 
wise in  Media.  But  the  common  opinion  among 
recent  commentators  has  been  that  a  tract  on  the 
river  Kur  or  Cyrns  {Kvpos)  is  intended.  This  is 
the  view  of  RosenmiiUer,  Michaelis,  and  Gesenius. 
Winer  sensibly  remarks  that  the  tract  to  which 
these  writers  refer  "  never  belonged  to  Assyria," 
and  so  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  country 
whereto  Tiglath-Pileser  transported  his  captives 
(liealwSrterbuch,  i.  658).  He  might  have  added, 
that  all  we  know  of  the  Semites  and  their  migra- 
tions is  repugnant  to  a  theory  which  would  make 
Northern  Armenia  one  of  their  original  settlements. 
The  Semites,  whether  Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, or  Jews,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from 
lower  Mesopotamia — the  country  about  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers.  Here  exactly 
was  Elam  or  Elymais,  with  which  Kir  is  so  closely 
connected  by  Isaiah.  May  not  Kir  then  be  a 
variant  for  Kish  or  Kush  (Cush),  and  represent 
the  eastern  Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  {Ktffffia)  of  He- 
rodotus? [G.  R.] 

KIR-HAKA'SETH  {nmn  T'ipn :  robs  \l- 
0OVS  Tov  TOLXov  Kadrtprj/iivovs  ;  Alex.  .  .  .  KaBi)- 
aevovs :  mums  fictilis),  2  K.  iii.  25. 

KIR-HA'RESH  (b^H  'p,  i.  e.  Kir-hares  : 
'relxos  iveKaivKTas ;  Alex.  tT^os  d  iveKeviffas : 
ad  murum  cocti  lateris),  Is.  xvi.  11. 

KIR-HARE'SETH  (nbnn  'i? :  to7s  kutol- 
Kovcri  5e  2e9  fieXeTT](Teis :  mums  cocti  lateris), 
Is.  xvi.  7. 

KIR-HERES  (b^n    'p:    KeipiSes  avxf^ov : 

murus  fictilis),  Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36.  This  name  and 
the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations  of  it,  are 
all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Kir-Moab. 
Whether  Cheres  refers  to  a  worship  of  the  sun 
carried  on  there  is  uncertain ;  we  are  without  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

KIB'IAH  (n*")i5),  apparently  an  ancient  or 
archaic  word,  meaning  a  city  or  town.  The  gi'ounds 
frr  considering  it  a  more  ancient  word  than  Ir  ("I^J?) 
or  Ar  ("iy)  are — (1 .)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  tlie  names  of  places  existing  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest.  These  will  be  found  below. 
(2.)  Its  rare  occurrence  as  a  mere  appellative, 
t-xcept  in  poetry,  where  old  words  and  forms 
we  often  preserved  after  they  become  obsolete  in 
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ordinary  language.  Out  of  the  36  times  that  it 
is  found  in  the  0.  T.  (both  in  its  original  and  its 
Chaldee  form)  4  only  are  in  the  narrative  of  the 
earlier  books  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  4  ,  I  K.  i.  41,  45), 
24  are  in  poetical  passages  (Num.  xxi.  28  ;  P.s, 
xlviii.  2  ;  18.  i.  26,  &c.  &c.),  and  8  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  either  in  speaking  of  Samaria  (iv.  10),  or 
in  the  letter  of  the  Samaritans  (iv.  12-21),  imply- 
ing that  it  had  become  a  provincialism.  In  this  it 
is  unlike  Ir,  which  is  the  ordinary  term  for  a  city 
in  narrative  or  chronicle,  while  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  eai'ly  names  in  a  far  smaller  propor- 
tion of  cases.  For  illustration — though  for  that 
only— Kiryah  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
word  "  burg,"  or  "bury,"  in  our  own  language. 

Closely  related  to  Kiryah  is  Kereth  (n"pp]),  appa- 
rently a  Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occasion- 
ally (Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov.  viii.  3).  This  is  familiar 
to  us  in  the  Latin  garb  of  Carthago,  and  in  the 
Pai-thian  and  Armenian  names  Cirta.  Tigrano  Certa 
(Bochart,  Chanaan,  ii.  cap.  x ;  Gesenius,  Thes. 
1236-7). 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible  under 
the  fonns  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan ;  besides  tho-^ 
immediately  following.  [G.] 

KIRIATHA'IM  (Cl'nnp,  but  in  the  Cethit 
of  Ez.  XXV.  9,  nnnp:  Kapiadffi,  in  Vat.  of  Jer. 
xlviii.  1;  elsewhere  with  Alex.  Kapia6oi/x:  Car- 
iathaim),  one  of  the  towns  of  Moab  which  were  the 
"  glory  of  the  country ;"  named  amongst  the  ile- 
nunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  9).  It  is  the  same  place  as  Kirjathaim,  in 
which  form  the  name  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word  this  would  mean  "  double 
city ;"  but  the  original  reading  of  the  text  of  Ez. 
xxv.  9,  Kiriatham,  taken  with  that  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  at  Num.  xxxii.  37,  prompts  the  suspicion 
that  that  may  be  nearer  its  original  form,  and  that 
the  aim — the  Hebrew  dual — is  a  later  accommoda- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  ever-existing  tendency  in 
the  names  of  places  to  adopt  an  intelligible  shape. 
In  the  original  edition  (a.d.  1611)  of  the  A.  V.  the 
name  Kirjath,  with  its  compounds,  is  given  as 
Kiriath,  the  yod  being  there,  as  elsewhere  in  that 
edition,  represented  by  i.  Kiriathaim  is  one  of  the 
few  of  these  names  which  in  the  subsequent  editions 
have  escaped  the  alteration  of  i  to  j.  [G.] 

KIRIATHIA'RIUS  {KapiaBipi;  Alex.  Ka- 
piaQiapios:  Crearpatros) ,  1  Esd.  v.  19.  [KiR- 
JATH-JEARIM,  and  K.  Arim.] 

KIR'IOTH  (ni'njpn,  with  the  definite  artic'.e, 
i.  e.  hak-Keriyoth :  at  irSKets  avTrjs:  Carivth), 
a  place  in  Moab  the  palaces  of  which  were  de- 
nounced by  Amos  with  destruction  by  fire  (Am.  ii 
2) ;  unless  indeed  it  he  safer  to  treat  the  word  aa 
meaning  simply  "  the  cities  " — which  is  proV-ably 
the  case  also  in  Jer.  xlviii.  41,  where  the  word  is 
in  the  original  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  thou?\ 
given  in  the  A.  V.  "  Kerioth."    [Kerioth]    [G.  i 

KIR'JATH  (nnp :  "lapiV;  Alex.jrdXis'Iapr/i: 

Cariath),  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated  as  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28), 
one  of  the  group  which  contains  both  Gibeon  and 
Jeiusalem.  It  is  named  with  Gibeath,  but  with 
out  any  copulative — "  Gibeath,  Kujath,"  a  circ^mi- 
stance  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  further  men 
tion  of  the  place,  has  given  rise  *  several  explana 
tions.  (1.)  That  of  Eusebius  in  the  OnomastiCim 
{Ka-piaO),  that  it  was  under  the  protection  of  (Jibtph 
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;  {nrh  MTiTpoirSKiv  FaPaOi).  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  mere  supposition.  (2.)  That  of  Schwarz 
and  others,  that  the  two  names  form  the  title  of 
one  place,  "Gibeath-Kiijath"  (the  hill-town). 
Against  this  is  the  fact  that  the  towns  in  this 
fi-oup  are  summed  up  as  14;  but  the  objection  has 
not  much  force,  and  there  are  several  considerations 
in  favour  of  the  view.  [See  Gibeath,  6896.]  But 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  these  two 
names  or  not,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that 
Ifirjath  is  identical  with  the  better-known  place 
Kirjath-Jearim,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  has  been  omitted  by  copyists  at  some  very 
early  period.  Such  an  omission  would  be  very 
likely  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  tlie  word  for 
"  cities,"  which  in  Hebrew  follows  Kirjath,  is  al- 
most identical  with  Jearim ;'  and  that  it  has  arisen 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  in  both  MSS. 
(the  Alex,  most  complete),  as  well  as  of  some  Hebrew 
MSS.  still  existing  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  ad  loc). 
In  addition,  it  may  be  asked  why  Kiijath  should  be 
in  the  "  construct  state  "  if  no  word  follows  it  to 
be  in  construction  with  ?  In  that  case  it  would  be 
Kiriah.  True,  Kiijath-jearim  is  enumerated  as  a 
city  of  Judah  ^  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60,  xviii.  14),  but  so 
are  several  towns  which  were  Simeon's  and  Dan's, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  places  never 
changed  hands.  [G.] 

KIEJATHA'IM  (D)rinip),  the  name  of  two 
cities  of  ancient  Palestine. 

1.  (KaptaOdfj."  (in  Num.),  KapiaBalix:  Caria- 
thaim.)  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  one  of  the 
places  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Reubenites,  and  had  fresh  names  confen-ed  on 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  37,  and  see  38).  Here  it  is 
mentioned  between  Elealeh,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon, 
the  first  and  last  of  which  are  known  with  some 
tolerable  degree  of  certamty.  But  on  its  next 
occun-euce  (Josh.  xii.  19)  the  same  order  of  men- 
tion is  not  maintained,  and  it  appears  in  company 
with  Mephaath  and  Sibmah,  of  which  at  present 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place 
as  that  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  Shaveh- 
Kiriathaim,  though  this  is  mere  conjecture.  It 
"xisted  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1 ,  23)  and 
fizekiel  (xxv.  9 — in  these  three  passages  the  A.  V. 
gives  the  name  Kiriathaim).  Both  these  prophets 
include  it  in  their  denunciations  against  Moab,  in 
whose  hands  it  then  was,  prominent  among  the 
cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of  the  country" 
(Ee.  xxv.  9). 

By  Eusebius  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 
He  describes  it  {Onom.  KapiaOieifi)  as  a  village 
entirely  of  Christians,  10  miles  west  of  Medeba, 
"  close  to  the  Baris"  (eVl  rhv  Bdpiv).  Burckhardt 
(p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  Madeha  (Maleba)  was 


»  The  text  now  stands  D'^y  fl^^p ;  in  the 
abo-\'e  view  it  originally  stood  D^^y  □''"1^^  Hflp- 

••  It  is  as  well  to  observe,  though  we  may  not  be 
able  yet  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  fact,  that  on 
both  occasions  of  its  being  attributed  to  Judah,  it  is 
called  by  another  name, — "  Kirjath-baal,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim." 

•■  This  reading  of  the  LXX.  suggests  that  the  dual 
termination  "  aim "  may  have  been  a  later  accom- 
modation of  the  name  to  Hebrew  forms,  as  was  pos- 
sibly the  case  with  Jerushalaim  (vol.  1.  982o).  It  is 
Bupportsd  by  the  Ilebrew  test :  cf.  Ez.  xxv.  9,  and 
th».  Vat.  LXX.  of  Jer.  xlviii.  1.     [Kiuiathaim.] 

ITiere  is  some  imcertainty  about  Burckhardt'e 
rauic  ut  this  part      Ir  order  to  see  Madcba,  ■which,  is 
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told  by  his  guide"*  of  a  place,  et-Teym,  about  half  at 
hour  (1^  mile  English,  or  barely  2  miles  Roman) 
therefrom,  which  he  suggests  was  identical  with 
Kirjathaim.  This  is  supported  by  Gesenius  (see 
his  notes  on  Burckhardt  in  the  Germ,  transl. 
p.  1063),  who  passes  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  dis- 
tance by  saying  that  Eusebius's  measurements  are 
seldom  accurate.  Seetsen  also  names  half  an  hour 
as  the  distance  {Reisen,  i.  408). 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  evidence  for 
the  identity  of  the  two  is  not  very  convincing,  and 
appears  to  rest  entirely  on  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  the  teiinination  of  Kirjathaim  and  the 
name  of  et-Teym.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the 
name  was  Karias — having  retained,  as  would  be 
expected,  the  first  and  chief  part  of  the  word. 
Porter  {Hdhook,  300)  pronounces  confidently  for 
Kureiyat,  under  the  southern  side  oiJebel  Attants, 
as  being  identical  both  with  Kirjathaim  and  Kirjath- 
Huzoth ;  but  he  adduces  no  arguments  in  support 
of  his  conclusion,  which  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  Eusebius ;  while  the  name,  or  a  similar  one 
(see  Kerioth,  Kirioth,  in  addition  to  those  named 
already),  having  been  a  common  one  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  it  stiU  is  (witness  Kureiyeh,  Kureiyetein, 
&c.),  Kureiyat  may  be  the  representative  of  some 
other  place. 

What  was  the  "  Baris  "  which  Eusebitis  places 
so  close  to  Kirjathaim  ?  Was  it  a  palace  or  fortress 
(m^3,  Bapts),  or  is  it  merely  the  corruption  of  a 
name  ?  If  the  latter,  then  it  is  slightly  in  accord- 
ance with  Beresha,  the  reading  of  the  Targum 
Pseudojon.  at  Num.  jrxxii.  37.°  But  where  to  find 
Beresha  we  do  not  at  present  know.  A  village 
named  Burazin  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Robinson 
(1856)  and  Van  de  Velde,  but  about  9  miles  east 
of  Hesbdn,  and  therefore  not  in  a  suitable  position. 

2.  (Jt  KaptaOa'tft.)  A  town  in  Naphtali  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32-39),  but 
inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  given  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites,  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  76),  in  place  of  Kartan  in 
the  parallel  catalogue,  Kaiian  being  probably  only  a 
contraction  thereof.  [G.J 

KIR'JATH-AR'BA  (J?21N  'j?,  and  once,  Neh. 

xi.  25,  'NH  'p  :  iro'XJS  'Ap^SK,  ir,  'ApySB ;  Alex. 

'ApP6  and  'Apfioi ;  tj  KapnBap^SK  ;  KaptaOap- 
PoKcre(pfp,  but  Mai  KapiapS^  'E>/)e'p  ;  Alex.  Kapiap- 
P6k  ffe<\)ip :  Civitas  Arhee,  Cariat-Arbe),  an  early 
name  of  the  city  which  after  the  conquest  is  gene- 
rally known  as  Hebron  (Josh.  xiv.  15;  Judg.  i. 
10).  Possibly,  however,  not  Kiijath-arba,  but 
Mamre,  was  its  earliest  appellation  (Gen.  xxiv. 
27),  though  the  latter  name  may  have  been  th?.t 
of  the  sacred  giove  near  the  town,  which  would 


shewn  on  the  maps  as  nearly  S.  of  Heshan,  he  left 
the  great  road  at  the  latter  place,  and  went  through 
Djcboul,  es-Sameh,  and  other  places  which  are  shewn 
as  on  the  road  eastward,  in  an  entirely  different 
direction  from  Madcba,  and  then  after  8  hours, 
without  noting  any  change  of  direction,  he  arrives 
at  Madeba,  which  appears  from  the  maps  to  be  only 
about  I5  hour  from  Hesbdn. 

"  The  following  is  the  full  synonym  of  this  Targimi 
for  Kirjathaim : — "  And  the  city  of  two  streets  paved 
with  marble,  the  same  is  Beresha"  (Nti^''"1^3).  Thit 
is  almost  identical  with  the  rendering  given  in  the 
same  Targum  on  Num.  xxii.  39,  for  Kirjath-Htizoth. 
Can  Beresha  contain  an  allusion  to  Gerasa,  th( 
modern  Jeraah ' 
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occasionally  transfer  its  title  to  the  whole  spot. 

fMAMRE.j 

The  identity  of  Kirjath-Arba  with  Hebron  is 
constantly  asserted  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27 ;  Josh, 
liv.  15,  XV.  13,  54,  XX.  7,  xxi.  11),"  the  only  men- 
tion of  it  without  that  qualification  being,  as  is 
somewhat  i-emaikable,  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25),  a  date  so  late  that  we 
might  naturally  have  supposed  the  aboriginal  name 
would  have  become  extinct.  But  it  lasted  far 
longer  than  that,  for  when  Sir  John  Maimdeville 
visited  the  place  (cir.  1322)  he  found  that  "the 
Saracens  call  the  place  in  their  language  Karicarba, 
but  the  Jews  call  it  Arbotha"  {Early  Trav,  161). 
Thus  too  in  Jerome's  time  would  Debir  seem  to 
hare  been  still  called  by  its  original  title,  Kirjath- 
Sepher.  So  impossible  does  it  appear  to  extinguish 
the  name  originally  bestowed  on  a  place  !  •> 

The  signification  of  Kirjath-Arba  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  In  favour  of  its  being  derived 
from  some  ancient  hero  is  the  statement  that  "  Arba 
was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim  "  (Josh.  xiv. 
15^_the  "  fether  of  Anak  "  (xxi.  11).  Against  it 
are  (a)  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression  in  the 
lirst  of  these  two  passages,  where  the  tenn  Adam 
(piiT\  D^N^) — usually  employed  for  the  species, 
the  human  race — is  used  instead  of  Ish,  which 
commonly  denotes  an  individual.  (6)  The  con- 
sideration that  the  term  "father"  is  a  metaphor  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  Bible — as  in  other  Oriental 
writings — for  an  originator  or  author,  whether  of 
a  town  or  a  quality,  quite  as  often  as  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  LXX.  certainly  so  understood  both 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  since  they  have  in  each 
urirp6wo\ts,  "  mother -city."  (c)  The  constant 
tendency  to  personification  so  familiar  to  students 
of  the  topographical  philology  of  other  countries 
than  Palestine,  and  which  in  the  present  case  must 
have  had  some  centuries  in  which  to  exercise  its 
influence.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chron.  Hebron  itself  is 
personified  (ii.  42)  as  the  son  of  Mareshah,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  the  father  of  Tappuah  and 
other  places  in  the  same  locality ;  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  with  Beth-zur  (ver.  45),  Ziph  (42), 
Madimannah  and  Gibea  (49),  &c.  &c.  (d)  On  more 
than  one  occasion  (Gen.  xxxv.  27  ;  Josh.  xv.  13; 
Neh.  xi.  25)  the  name  Arba  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed  to  it.  This  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
case  with  the  name  of  a  man  (see  Reland,  Pal. 
724).  (e)  With  the  exception  of  the  Ir-David — 
the  city  of  David,  Zion — the  writer  does  not  recal 
any  city  of  Palestine  named  after  a  man.  Neither 
Joshua,  Caleb,  Solomon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
heroes  or  kings  of  Israel,  confeiTed  their  names  on 
places;  neither  did  Og,  Jabin,  or  other  Canaanite 
leaders.  The  "city  of  Sihon,"  for  Heshbon  (Num. 
xxi.  27),  is  hardly  an  exception,  for  it  occurs  ia  a 
very  fervid  burst  of  poetry,  difi'ering  entirely  from 
the  matter-of-fact  documents  we  are  now  considering. 
(/)  The  general  consent  of  the  Jewish  writers  in  a 
different  interpretation  is  itself  a  sti'ong  argument 
against  the  personality  of  Arba,  however  absurd 
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(according  to  our  ideas)  may  be  their  ways  of  ac- 
counting for  that  interpretation.  They  take  Arba 
to  be  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  four,"  and  Kirjath- 
Arba  therefore  to  be  the  "  city  of  four;"  and  thia 
they  explain  as  referring  to  four  great  saints  the 
were  buried  there — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Adam — whose  burial  there  they  prove,  by  the  words 
already  quoted  ft'om  Josh.  xiv.  15  {Beresh.  rahha, 
quoted  by  Beer,  Lehen  Abrahams,  189,  and  by 
Keil,  ad  loc. ;  Bochai-t,  Phaleg,  iv.  34,  &c.).  In 
this  explanation  Jerome  constantly  concurs,  not 
only  in  commentaries  (as  Quaest.  in  Genesim,  xxiii. 
2 ;  Comm.  in  Matt,  xxvii. ;  Epit.  Paulae,  §11 ; 
Onomast.  "  Arboch"  and  "  Cariatharbe,"  &c.),  but 
also  in  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  at  this  passage — 
Adam  maximus  ibi  inter  Enacim  situs  est.  With 
this  too  agrees  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  TrdXei  rwv 
TerrdpcDV  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27).  It  is  also 
adopted  by  Bochart  {Chanaan,  i.  1),  in  whose 
opinion  the  "  four "  are  Anak,  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai. 

The  fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  pro- 
bably is,  that  Arba  was  neither  a  man  nor  a 
numeral,  but  that  (as  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  similar  cases)  it  was  an  archaic 
Canaanite  name,  most  likely  refening  to  the  situa- 
tion or  nature  of  the  place,  which  the  Hebrews 
adopted,  and  then  explained  in  their  own  fashion. 
[See  Jegar-sahadutha,  &c.] 

In  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  insert 
?l  kffriv  iv  ri^  /coiXa/iari;  and  in  xxxv.  27  they 
render  K.  Arba  by  els  ■ir6\ii'  rod  ireSiov.  In  the 
former  of  these  the  addition  may  be  an  explanation 
of  the  subsequent  words,  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
— the  explanation  having  slipped  into  the  text  in 
its  wrong  place.  Its  occuirence  in  both  MSS. 
shows  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Samaritan  Codex  and  Version.  In  xxxv.  27  ireSiov 
may  have  arisen  from  the  translators  reading  n2"iy 
for  J?3-)K.  [G.]  ■ 

KIR'JATH-A'RIM  (Dnj?"'!?:  KapiadiapifM , 
Alex.  Kapia6iapei/x  :  Cariathiarim),  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  Kirjath-JEARIm,  which  occurs 
only  in  Ezr.  ii.  25.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Nehemiah  the  name  is  in  its  usual  form,  and  in 
Esdras  it  is  KiRiATHiARiUS.  [G.] 

KIR'JATH-BA'AL  {hv^-'i>  =  town  of  Baal; 
KapiaO  Bda\ :  Cariathbaal) ,  an  alternative  name 
of  the  place  usually  called  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh,  xv 
60,  xviii.  14),  but  also  Baalah,  and  once  Baalb 
OF-JuDAH.  These  names  doubtless  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot  tefore 
the  conquest.  They  were  still  attached  to  it  con- 
siderably later,  for  they  alone  are  u?^,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  (probably)  newly-bestowed  name 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  the  description  d  the  removal 
of  the  ark  thence  (2  Sam.  vi.).  [G.] 

KTR'JATH-HU'ZOTH  (nivn  p :  »<JA«a 
iiravXeoDV :  urbs  quae  in  extremis  regnx  ejus  fini- 
bus  erat),   a   place   to    which  Ba-lak   accompanied 


"  In  Gen.  xxxv.  27,  the  A.  V.  has  "the  city  of 
Arbah;"  in  Josh.  xv.  13,  and  xxi.  11,  "the  city  of 
Arba." 

*>  A  curious  parallel  to  this  tenacity  is  found  in  our 
own  country,  where  many  a  villafi:e  is  still  known  to 
115  rustic  inhabitants  by  the  identical  name  by  which 
It  is  inscribed  in  Domesday  Book,  while  they  are 
actually  unaware  of  the  later  name  by  which  the 
olace  has  been  cuvrently  known  in  m.aps  and  docu- 


ments, and  in  the  general  language  of  all  but  their 
own  class  for  centuries.  If  this  is  the  case  with  Kir- 
jath-Arba and  Hebron,  the  occurrence  of  the  former 
in  Nehemiah,  noticed  above,  is  easily  understood. 
It  was  simply  the  effort  of  the  original  name  to  as- 
sert its  rights  and  assume  its  position,  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Israelites  at  Babylon  haj 
left  the  Canaanite  rustics  to  themselvej. 
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Balaam  immediately  after  his  ai-rival  in  Moab 
yNum.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the  Arnon 
(  Wady  Mojeb)  and  Bamoth-Baal  (comp.  ver.  36 
and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former,  since  there 
is  some,  though  only  slight,  ground  foi  supposing 
that  Bamoth-Baal  lay  between  Dibon  and  Beth- 
baal-meon  (see  Josh.  siii.  17).  The  passage  (Num. 
ixii.  39 )  is  obscui'e  in  every  way.  It  is  not  obvious 
Vfhy  sacrifices  should  have  been  offered  there,  or 
how,  when  Balaam  accompaniai  Balak  thither, 
Balak  could  have  "  sent"  thence  to  him  and  to  the 
princes  who  were  with  him  (40). 

No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  in  later 
times.  It  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  "  city  of 
streets,"  from  the  Hebrew  word  I'-in,  chutz,  which 
has  sometimes  tliis  meaning  (Gesenius,  Thes.  456a  ; 
mai'gin  of  A.  V. ;  and  so  Luther,  die  Gassenstadt ; 
so  also  the  Veneto-Greek)  ;  but  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulgate,  has  adopted  another  signification  of  the 
root.  The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read  nilXH,  "  vil- 
lages," the  word  which  they  usually  render  by 
iiravKeis,  and  which  is  also  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito.  The  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  the 
former  by  its  reading  niT^H,  "  visions,"  and  the 
latter,  '')1,  "  mysteries,"  seem  to  favour  the  idea — 
which  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  sacrifices 
there — that  Kiijath-Chutzoth  was  a  place  of  sacred 
or  oracidar  reputation.  The  Targum  Pseudojon. 
gives  it  as  "  the  streets  of  the  great  city,  the  city 
of  Sihon,  the  same  is  Birosa,"  apparently  identifying 
it  with  Kiijathaim  (see  note  to  p.  406).  [G.] 

KTR'JATH-JEA'RIM  (Dny)  'p:  TrSXts'lapiix 
and  'lapiv,  Kaptadiapifi,  and  once  ir6\is  Kapiad- 
lapifi. ;  Alex,  the  same,  excepting  the  termination 
ei^  ;  Joseph.  Kapio0iapt/ia  :  Cariathiarim),  a.  city 
which  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Chosen  People.  We  first  encounter  it  as  one 
of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17) :  it 
next  occms  as  one  of  the  landmai-ks  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (xv.  9),  and  as  the  point  at 
which  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  Ben- 
jamin coincided  fxviii.  14,  15) ;  and  in  the  two 
last  passages  we  find  that  it  bore  another,  perhaps 
earlier,  name — that  of  the  great  Canaanite  deity 
Baal,  namely  Baalah  *  and  Kirjath-Baal.  It  is 
included  among  the  towns  of  Judah  (xv.  60),  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  under  the 
shortened  foim  of  Kirjath  it  is  also  named  among 
those  of  Benjamin,  as  might  almost  be  expected 
fi-om  the  position  it  occupied  on  the  confines  of 
each.  Some  considerations  bearing  on  this  wiU  be 
found  under  Kirjath  and  Gibeah.  It  is  included 
in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  ''  1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as 
founded  by,  or  descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of 
Calebben-Hur,  and  as  having  in  its  turn  sent  out 
the  colonies  of  the  Ithrites,  Puhites,  Shumathites, 
and  Mishraites,  and  those  of  Zoiah  and  Eshtaol. 
"  Behind  Kiijath-jearim "  the  band  of  Danites 
pitched  their  camp  before  theii"  expedition  to  Mount 
Ephraim  and  Laish,  leaving  their  name  attached 
to  the  spot  for  long  after  (Judg.  xviii.  12). 
[Mahaneh  dan.]     Hitherto,    beyond    the    early 

*  In  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  the  Vulgate  tas  eollis  Cariath- 
iarim  for  the  Baalah  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

'  Kirjath-jearira  is  not  stated  to  have  been  allotted 
to  the  Lcvites,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Abi- 
nadab  and  Eleazar  were  not  Levites.  This  question, 
and  the  force  of  the  word  rendered  "  sanctified  "  (vii. 
1)>  will  be  noticed  under  Levites.    On  the  other  hand 
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sanctity  implied  in  its  beaiing  the  name  of  Baai, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Kirjath-jearim.  It 
was  no  doubt  this  reputation  for  sanctity  which 
made  the  people  of  Beth-shemesh  appeal  to  its  in- 
habitants to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah, 
which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  un- 
tutored inexperience.  From  their  place  in  the 
valley  they  looked  anxiously  for  some  eminence, 
which,  according  to  the  belief  of  those  days,  should 
be  the  appropriate  seat  for  so  powerful  a  Deity — 
"  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  the  face  of  Jehovah, 
this  holy  God,  and  to  whom  shall  He  (or,  LXX., 
the  ark  of  Jehovah)  go  up  from  us  ? "  "  And 
they  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kiijath-jearim,  say- 
ing, the  Philistines  have  brought  back  the  ark  of 
Jehovah,  come  ye  down  and  fetch  it  up  to  you " 
(1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  .n  mis  high-place — "  the 
hill"  (nyS^n) — under  the  chai-ge  of  Eleazar,  son 

of  Abinadab,*"  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years 
(vii.  2),  dming  which  period  the  spot  became  the 
resort  of  pilgiims  from  all  parts,  anxious  to  otier 
sacrifices  and  perfonn  vows  to  Jehovah  (Joseph. 
Ant.  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  close  of  that  time  Kirjath- 
Jearim  lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by 
Dand  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6 ;  2  Chr.  i.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2, 
&c.).  It  is  very  remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in 
the  account  of  this  tiansaction  the  ancient  and 
heathen  name  Baal  is  retained.  In  fact,  in  2  Sam. 
vi.  2 — probably  the  original  statement — the  name 
Baale  is  used  without  any  explanation,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Kirjath-jearim.  In  the  allusion 
to  this  transaction  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  the  name  is 
obscurely  indicated  as  the  "wood" — yaar,  the 
root  of  Kiijath-jearim.  We  are  further  told  that 
its  people,  with  those  of  Chephirah  and  Beeroth, 
743  in  number,  returned  from  captivity  (Neh.  vii. 
29 ;  and  see  Ezi-a  ii.  25,  where  the  name  is 
K-arim,  and  1  Esdr.  v.  19,  Kiriathiarius). 
We  also  hear  of  a  prophet  URiJAH-ben-Shemaiah, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  enforced  the  warnings 
of  Jeremiah,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxvi.  20,  &c.),  but  of  the  place  we  know  nothing 
beyond  what  has  been  already  said.  A  tradition  is 
mentioned  by  Adrichomius  {^Descr.  T.  S.  Dan, 
§17),  though  without  stating  his  authority,  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  "  Zechariah,  son  of 
Jehoiada,  who  was  slain  between  the  altar  and  the 
Temple."  ' 

To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom.  Cariathiai-im) 
it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  They  describ" 
it  a^  a  village  at  the  ninth  (or,  s.  v.  "Baal,"  tenth  j 
mile  between  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis  'Lydla). 
With  this  description,  and  the  fornier  of  these  twc 
distances  agi'ees  Proeopius  (see  Reland,  503).  It 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  (J5.  H.  ii.  11)  to 
discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly  ful- 
filled in  the  modem  villat;^  of  Kuriet-el-Enah — 
now  usually  known  as  Abu  Gosh,  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was — at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Wady  Aly,  on  the  road  from  Jatla  to  Jeru- 
salem. And,  indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Eusebius 
contained  the  only  conditions  to  be  met,  the  identi- 
fication would  be  certain.    It  does  not,  however  so 


it  is  remarkable  that  Beth-shemesh,  from  which  the 
Ark  was  sent  away,  was  a  city  of  the  priests. 

■=  The  mention  of  KoipiafliopeiV  (Alex.  KapiaBiapCfi.) 
in  the  LXX.  of  Josh.  iii.  16,  possibly  proceeds  from 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Kirjath-Adam,  "  the  city 
Adam,"  as  hae  been  pointed  out  imder  \dam,  vol  L 
20  b. 
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well  agiee  with  the  requirements  of  1  S:im.  vi. 
The  distance  from  Bethshemesh  {Ain  Shems)  is  con- 
•idei-able — not  less  thim  10  miles — through  a  very 
uneven  country,  with  no  appearance  of  any  road 
ever  having  existed  (Rob.  iii.  157).  Neither  is  it 
f.t  all  in  proximity  to  Bethlehem  (Ephratah),  which 
would  seem  to  be  implied  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  though 
this  latter  passage  is  very  obscure.  Williams  {Holi/ 
City)  endeavours  to  identify  Kirjath-jearim  with 
Deir-el-Howa,  east  oi  Ain  Shems.  But  this,  though 
sufficiently  near  the  latter  place,  does  not  answer  to 
the  other  conditions.  We  may  therefore,  for  the 
present,  consider  Kuriet-el-Enah  as  the  representa- 
tive ot  Kirjath-jearim. 

The  modern  name,  ditTering  from  the  ancient  only 
ui  its  latter  portion,  signifies  the  "  city  of  grapes ;" 
the  ancient  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew,  the  "  city 
of  forests."  Such  interpretations  of  these  very 
antique  names  must  be  received  with  great  caution 
on  account  of  the  tendency  which  exists  universally 
to  alter  the  names  of  places  and  persons  so  that 
they  shall  contain  a  meaning  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  lu  the  present  case  we  have  tiis  play 
on  the  name  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  6,  already  noticed,  the 
authority  of  Jerome  (^Comm.  in  Is.  xxix.  1),  who 
renders  it  villa  silvarum,  and  the  testimony  of  a 
a  recent  traveller  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  178. 
187),  who  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the 
ridge  probably  answering  to  Mount  Jearim,  states 
that,  "  for  real  genuine  {echtes)  woods,  so  thick  and 
so  solitary,  he  had  seen  nothing  like  them  since  he 
left  Germany." 

It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  if  any  separate  or  defi- 
nite eminence  answering  to  the  hill  or  high-place 
on  which  the  ark  was  deposited  is  recognisable  at 
Kuriet-el-Enab.  [G.] 

KIR'JATH-SAN'NAH  (HJp  'p:  tt6\is  ypafx- 
itArwv:  Cariathsenna),  a  name  which  occurs  once 
only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  as  another,  and  probably  an  ear- 
lier, appellation  for  Debir,  an  important  place  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Hebron,  and 
which  also  bore  the  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher. 
Whence  the  name  is  derived  we  have  no  clue,  and 
its  meaning  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures (see  Keil,  Josua,  on  x.  40  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
324 no<e).  That  of  Gesenius  {Tlies.  962)  is,  that 
sannah  is  a  contraction  of  sansannah  =  a  palm- 
branch,  and  thus  that  Kirjath-sannah  is  the  "  city 
of  palms."  But  this,  though  adopted  by  Stanley 
{8.  ^  P.  161,  524),  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
palms  were  not  trees  of  the  mountain  district,  where 
Kirjath-sannah  was  situated,  but  of  the  valleys 
{,S.  #  P.  145). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  LXX.  interpret  both 
this  name  and  Kirjath-sepher  alike.  [G.] 

KIE'JATH-SETHER  ("ISp  '\> :  in  Judg.  i. 
11,  Kopia0o-e(!)fo  ttJAis  Tpafxixaroiv :,  in  ver.  12, 
and  in  Josh,  the  first  word  is  omitted:  Cariath- 
sepher),  the  early  name  of  the  city  Debir,  which 
further  had  the  name — doubtless  also  an  early  one — 
of  Kirjath-sannah.  Kiijath-sepher  occurs  only 
in  the  account  of  the  captui-e  of  the  place  by  Othniel, 
who  gained  thereby  the  hand  of  his  wife  Achsah, 
Caleb's  daughter  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16  ;  and  in  the  exact 
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'  Taking  Debir  to  mean  an  adytum,  or  innermost 
recess,  as  it  does  in  1  K.  vi.  5,  19,  &c.  (A.  V. 
"oracle"). 

''  In  the  Targum  it  is  rendered  by  *3"l{i?  'p,  "  city 
"f  arinces  ■'  (ipxai).     See  Buxtorf,  L^.  Talm.  217. 


repetition  of  the  narrative,  Judg.  i.  11,  12).  lu 
this  narrative,  a  document  of  unmistak?.bly  early 
character  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  373,  4),  it  is  stated 
that"  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjith-sephei'." 
Ewald  conjectures  that  the  new  name  was  given  it  by 
the  conquerors  on  account  of  its  retired  position  on 
the  back" — the  south  or  south-westein  slopes — of  the 
mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modern  el~Burj, 
a  few  miles  W.  of  ed-Dhoherii/ch  (Gesch.  ii.  373 
note).  But  whatever  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  place  may  be,  that  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  name  must  certainly  be  more  obscure.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  mean  "  city  of  book  "  (from 
the  Hebrew  word  ,S'(?p/{e.'-=  book),  and  it  has  been 
made  the  foundation  for  theories  of  the  amount  of 
literary  culture  possessed  by  the  Canaanites  (Keil, 
Josua,  X.  39  ;  Ewald,  i.  324).  But  such  theories 
are,  to  say  the  least,  premature  during  the  extreme 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  very  ancient 
names.*" 

The  old  name  would  appear  to  have  been  still  in 
existence  in  Jerome's  time,  if  we  may  understand 
his  allusion  in  the  epitaph  of  Paula  (§11),  where 
he  translates  it  vinculum  liiteraram.  [Comp.  KiR- 
jath-arba.] 

KIR  OF  MOAB  (3NiO  T-j?:  rh  ruxos  t^j 

Ma)o/3iTj5os :  murus  Moah),  one  of  the  two  chief 
strongholds  of  Woab,  the  other  being  Ar  OF  JIOAB. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1,  though  the  place 
is  probably  referred  to  under  the  names  of  Kjr- 
HERES,  Kir-haraseth,  &c.  The  clue  to  its  iden- 
tification is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  which  for  the  above  names  has  N3"I3, 
Cracca,     1]"l3,    Crac,   almost   identical   with  the 

name  Kerak,  by  which  the  site  of  an  important 
city  in  a  high  and  very  strong  position  at  the  S.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day.  The  chain 
of  evidence  for  the  identification  of  Kcrak  with 
Kir-Woab  is  very  satisfactory.  Under  the  name 
of  XapaK/xaifia  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536  (Reland,  Pal.  533), 
by  the  geographers  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium (Keland,  463,  705).  In  a.d.  1131,  under 
King  Fulco,  a  castle  was  built  there  which  became 
an  important  station  for  the  Crusaders.  Here,  in 
A.D.  1 183,  they  sustained  a  fruitless  attack  from 
Saladin  and  his  brother  (Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Sal.  ch. 
25),  the  place  being  as  impregnable  as  it  had  k*n 
in  the  days  of  Elisha  (2  K.  iii.  25).  It  was  then 
the  chief!  citj  cf  Arabia  Secunda  or  Petracensis ;  it 
is  specified  as  in  the  Belka,  and  is  distinguished 
from  "  Jloab"  or  "  liabbat,"  the  ancient  Ar-MoaBj 
and  fi'om  the  Mons  regalis  (Schultens,  Index 
Geogr.  "Caiacha";  see  also  the  renmks  of  Ge« 
seams,  Jesnia,  517,  and  his  notes  to  the  Geiraaa 
transl.  of  Burckhardt").  The  Crusaders  in  error 
believed  it  to  be  Petra,  and  that  name  is  frequently 
attached  to  it  in  the  writings  of  William  of  Tyre 
and  Jacob  de  Vitry  (see  quotations  in  Rob.  Bib. 
Res.  ii.  167),  This  error  is  peipetuated  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  the  present  day;  and  the  bishop 
of  Petra,  whose  office,  as  representative  of  the  Pa- 
triarch, it  is  to  produce  the  holy  fire  at  Easter  iu 
the   "  Church   of   the   Sepulchre"   at   Jerusaleic 


«  Gesenius  expresses  it  as  follows  :  "  Ar-Moab, 
Stadt  Moabs  gleichsam  aaru  oder  whs  Mcabitarum 
. . .  und  die  Burg  des  Landes  Kir-Moab"  (Burckliardt- 
von  Gesenius,  1064), 
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(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  467),  is  in  reality  bishop  of  Kerak 
(Seetzen,  Reisen,  ii.  358  ;  Burckh.  387). 

The  modem  Kerak  is  known  to  us  through  the 
descriptions  of  Burckhardt  (379-390),  Irby  (ch. 
Tii.),  Seetzen  {Reisen,  i.  412,  3),  and  De  Saulcy 
{La  Mer  Morte,  i.  355,  &c.)  ;  and  these  fully  bear 
out  the  interpretation  given  above  to  the  name — 
the  "  fortress,"  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
"  metropolis  "  ( Ar)  of  the  country,  i.  e.  Kabbath- 
Moab,  the  modem  Rahba.  It  lies  about  6  miles 
S.  of  the  last-named  place,  and  some  10  miles 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlands 
which  forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from 
the  western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is 
truly  remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley,  which  again  is  completely  inclosed 
by  mountains  rising  higher  than  the  town,  and 
overlooking  it  on  all  sides.  It  must  have  been  from 
these  sunouuding  heights  that  the  Israelite  slingers 
hui-led  their  vollies  of  stones  after  the  capture  of 
the  place  had  proved  impossible  (2  K.  lii.  25). 
The  town  itself  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  to  which, 
when  perfect,  there  were  but  two  entrances,  one  to 
the  south  and  the  other  to  the  north,  cut  or  tun- 
nelled thiough  the  ridge  of  the  natm-al  rock  below 
the  wall  for  a  length  of  100  to  120  feet.  The 
wall  is  defended  by  several  large  towers,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  buildings — on  the  south  the  castle 
or  keep,  on  the  north  the  seraglio  of  El-Melek  edh- 
Dhahir.  Between  these  two  buildings  is  apparently 
a  third  exit,  leading  to  the  Dead  Sea.  (A  map  of 
the  site  and  a  view  of  part  of  the  keep  will  be 
found  in  tlie  Atlas  to  De  Saulcy,  La  Mer  Morte, 
&c.,  feuiUes  8,  20).  The  latter  shows  well  the 
way  in  which  the  town  is  inclosed.  The  walls,  the 
keep,  and  seraglio  aie  mentioned  by  Lynch  {Report, 
May  2,  p.  19,  20),  whose  account,  though  interest- 
ing, contains  notliing  new.  The  elevation  of  the 
town  can  hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the 
sea  (Porter,  Hdhk.  60).  From  the  heights  imme- 
diately outside  it,  near  a  ruined  mosque,  a  view  is 
obtained  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  clear  weather  of 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  i.  413 ; 
Schwarz,  217).  [G.] 

KISH  (B'"'p  :  Viis  :  Cis,  Vulg.  and  A.  V., 
Acts  xiii.  21).  1.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1  Sam.  x. 
21,  tliough  descended  fi'om  Becher  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  8,  compared  with  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  [Be- 
CHER.]  He  was  son  of  Ner,  brother  to  Abner,  and 
father  to  King  Saul.  Gibeah  or  Gibeon  seems  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  family  from  the  time  of 
Jehiel,  otherwise  called  Abiel  (I  Sam.  xiv.  51), 
Kish's  gi-andfather  (1  Chr.  ix.  35). 

2.  Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  ix.  36). 

3.  A  Benjamite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai, 
who  was  taken  captive  at  the  time  that  Jeconiah 
was  carried  to  Babylon  (Esth.  ii.  5). 

4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  His  sous  manned  the  daughters  of 
his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28, 
29),  apparently  about  the  time  of  King  Saul,  or 
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early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since  Jeduthun  tb« 
singer  was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vi.  44,  A.  V., 
compared  with  2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  In  the  last  cited 
place,  "  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in  the  reign  ol 
Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical  house  or  divi- 
sion, vmder  its  chief,  rather  than  an  individual. 
[Jeshua.]  The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  shows 
that,  though  Kish  is  called  "  the  son  of  Mahli " 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  21),  yet  eight  generations  intei  yened 
between  him  and  Mahli.  In  the  comipt  text  of 
1  Chr.  rv.  the  name  is  written  Kushaiah  at  ver.  17, 
and  for  Jeduthun  is  written  Ethan.  [Jeduthun.] 
At  1  Chr.  vi.  29  (44,  A.  V.)  it  is  written  Kish*. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Kish  may  have 
passed  into  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  that  of  Benjamin, 
owing  to  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  ot  Jerusalem,  which  might  lead  to 
intermarriages  (1  Chr.  viii.  28,  32).     [A.  C.  H.] 

EISH'I  (^K'^ip :  Ki(r(£;  Alex.  Kuffiv.  Cusi), 
a  Merarite,  and  father  or  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).  The  foitn  in  which  his 
name  appears  in  the  Vulg.  is  supported  by  22  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  In  1  Chr.  xt.  17  he  is  called 
Kushaiah,  and  Kish  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  29. 

KISH'ION  (fVE'ip :  Kiffiiiv  ;  Alex.  Kiffidiv : 
Cesion),  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundaiy  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20),  which  with  its 
suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi. 
28  ;  though  in  this  place  the  name — identical  in 
the  original — is  incorrectly  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Kishon).  If  the  judgment  of  Gesenius  may  be 
accepted,  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  name 
Kishion  and  that  of  the  river  Kishon,  since  as  He- 
brew words  they  ai-e  derivable  fiom  distinct  roots." 
But  it  would  seem  very  questionable  how  far  so 
archaic  a  name  as  that  of  the  Kishon,  mentioned,  as  it 
is,  in  one  of  the  earliest  records  wc  possess  (Judg.  v.) 
can  be  treated  as  Hebrew.  No  traco  of  the  situation 
of  Kishion  however  exists,  nor  can  it  be  inferred  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  any  connexion  was 
likely  to  have  existed  between  the  town  and  the  river. 

KISH'ON  (fva'p :  rj  Kiffdv ;  Alex.  ■^  KitridiV 
Cesion),  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  (Josh, 
xxi.  28)  the  name  which  on  its  other  occurrence  is 
correctly  given  as  Kishion.  In  the  list  of  Levi- 
tical cities  in  1  Chi\  ^^.  its  place  is  occupied  by 
Kedesh  (ver.  72). 

KISH'ON,  THE  RIVER  (pK^^j?  h  \ :  i 
Xe«/ua/3^ouj  Kicrcoj',  Ki(t<tS>v,^  and  Kuffiov  ;  Alex, 
usually  Kettroiv :  torrens  Cison),  a  tonent  or  wintei 
stream  of  central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  cf  thj 
grandest  achievements  of  Israelite  history — rhe  de^ 
feat  of  Sisera,  and  tlw  destruction  of  the  prophets 
of  Baal  by  Elijah. 

Unless  it  be  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  1 1,  as  "  tl.e 
torrent  facing  Jokneam  " — and  if  Kaiman  be  Jok« 
neam,  the  description  is  very  accurate — the  Kishcn 
is  not  mentioned  in  describing  the  possessions  of  the 
tribes.  Indeed  its  name  occurs  only  in  connexion 
with  the  two  great  events  just  referred  to  (Judg. 
iv.  7,  13,  V.  21  ;•  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9 — here  inaccm'ately 
"Kison;"  and  1  K.  xviii.  40). 

The  Nahr  Mukittta,  the  modern  representative 


»  Kishon  is  from  ^\p,  to  be  bent,  or  tortuous;  (Suidas,   s.  v.  'Ia/3iV),  just  as  the   name  of  Kidror 

Kis.'iion  froii   HK'p,  to  be  hard  [Thes.  1211,  1243).  (Ke'Spioi/)  -was   made  riiv  KeSpiav,  "of  the   cedars.' 

»>   By  some  this"^  was— with  the  usual  craving  to  [Cf.duon  ;  Kidron.] 

make  me  name  of  a  p.uce  mean  something— developed  '  The  term  coupled  with  the  Kisl.m  m  Judg.  v.  21, 

'<iw  X-  ■™i'  Kiaauf,  "  the  torrent  of  the  ivy  bushes"  D^JD-njpn.  in  A.  V.  "  that  ancien:  livcr,"  has  boe> 


KISHON.  THE  RIVER 

if  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters 
of  tlie  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  mountains 
which  enclose  that  plain,  namely,  Carmel  and  the 
Samai'ia  range  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa,  "  Little  Hermon  " 
(so  called),  and  Tabor  on  the  east,  find  their  way  to 
tlie  Mediterranean.  Its  course  is  in  a  direction 
learly  due  N.W.  along  the  lower  part  of  the  plain 
uearest  the  foot  of  the  Samarian  hills,  and  close 
oeneath  the  very  cliffs  of  Carmel  (Thomson,  L.  <$■  B. 
2nd  ed.  436),  breaking  through  the  hills  which 
separate  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  from  the  maritime 
plain  of  Acre,  by  a  very  narrow  pass,  beneath  the 
eminence  of  Harothieh  or  Harti,  which  is  believed 
still  to  retain  a  trace  of  the  name  of  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles  (Thomson,  437).  It  has  two  principal 
feeders:  the  first  from  Dehwrieh  (Daberath),  on 
Mount  Tabor,  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  plain ;  and 
■Booniliy,  fiom  Jelbitn  (Gilboa)  and  Jenin  (En- 
ganuim)  on  the  S.E.  The  very  large  perennial 
spring  of  the  last-named  place  may  be  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  remote  part  of  the  Kishon  (Thomson, 
435).  It  is  also  fed  by  the  copious  spring  of 
Lcjjun,  the  stream  from  which  is  probably  the 
"  waters  of  Megiddo"  (Van  de  Velde,  353  ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  385).  During  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
after  sudden  storms  of  rain  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kishon  flows  with  a  very  strong  toiTent;  so  strong, 
that  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April  16, 1799, 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera 
were  reproduced,  miiny  of  the  fugitive  Turks  being 
drowned  in  the  wady  from  Deburieh,  which  then  in- 
ur.udted  a  part  of  the  plain  (Burckhardt,  339).  At 
the  same  seasons  the  grounds  about  Lejjun  (Me- 
giddo) where  the  principal  encounter  with  Sisera 
would  seem  to  have  taken  place,  becomes  a  morass, 
impassable  for  even  single  travellers,  and  truly  de- 
structive"* for  a  huge  horde  like  his  army  (Prokesch, 
in  Rob.  ii.  364 ;  Thomson,  436). 

But  like  most  of  the  so-called  "  rivers  "  of  Pales- 
tine, the  perennial  stream  Ibnns  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Kishon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  its 
upper  portion  is  diy,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a 
few  miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  perennial 
portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Cai-mel — the 
"  vast  fountains  called  Sa'adiyeh,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Chaifa"  (Thomson,  435)  and  those,  ap- 
parently still  more  copious,  described  by  Shaw  (Rob. 
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very  variously  rendered  by  the  old  interpreters.  1.  It 
is  taken  as  a  proper  name,  and  thus  apparently  that 
of  a  distinct  stream — in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
KaSrifieifi  (see  Barhdt's  Hexapla)  ;  by  Jerome,  in  the 
Vulgate,  torrens  Cadumim  ;  in  the  Peshito  and  Arabic 
versions,  Carmin.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  speaks  of  the  river  close  to 
Acre  (doubtless  meaning  thereby  the  Belus)  as  the 

D^nnp  bn^-  2.  As  an  epithet  of  the  Kishon  itself : 
LXX.,  x€Lji.6.(t(>ov's  a.pxa-i»iv;  Aquila,  kouo-wi'wv,  perhaps 
intending  to  imply  a  scorching  wind  or  simoom  ars 
accompanying  the  rising  of  the  waters  ;  Symmachus, 
■xiyuav  or  aiYoic,  perhaps  alluding  to  the  swift  spring- 
mg  of  the  torrent  {alye's  is  used  for  high  waves  by 
Artemidorus).  The  Targum,  adhering  to  the  signifi- 
cation "  ancient,"  expands  the  sentence — "  the  tor- 
rent in  which  were  shewn  signs  and  wonders  to 
Israel  of  old  ;"  and  this  miraculous  torrent  a  later 
Jewish  tradition  (preserved  in  the  Commentarius  in 
Canticum  Debborae,  ascribed  to  Jerome)  would  iden- 
tify witn  the  Red  Sea,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  mar- 
vels ill  Israel's  history.  The  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
IB  supported  by  Mendelssohn,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and 
ather  emineat  modern  scholars.     But  is  it  not  pos- 


ii.  365),'  ub  bursting  forth  from  beneath  the  eastern 
brow  of  Carmel,  and  discharging  of  themselves  "  a 
river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis."  It  enters  the  sea  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  bay  of  Akka,  about  two  miiea 
east  of  Chaifa  ♦'  in  a  deep  tortuous  bed  between 
banks  of  loamy  soil  some  15  feet  high,  and  15  to  20 
yards  apart"  (Porter,  Handbook,  383,  4).  Be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  town  the  shore  is  Lned 
by  an  extensive  grove  of  date-palms,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine  (Van  de  Velde,  289). 

The  part  of  the  Kishon  at  which  the  prophets  of 
Baal  were  slaughtered  by  Elijah  was  doubtless 
close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel  where  the  sacrifice 
had  taken  place.  This  spot  is  now  fixed  with  all 
but  certainty,  as  at  the  axtreme  east  end  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  is  still  attached  of 
El-Mahraka,  "the  burning."  [Carmel.]  No- 
where does  the  Kishon  run  so  close  to  the  mountain 
as  just  beneath  this  spot  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  324). 
It  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  river,  and  a  preci- 
pitous ravine  leads  directly  down,  by  which  the 
victims  were  perhaps  hurried  from  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  altar  of  Jehovah  to  their  doom  in  the  tor- 
rent bed  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  which  from 
this  circumstance  may  be  called  Tell  Kusis,  the  hill 
of  the  priests.  Whether  the  Kishon  contained  any 
water  at  this  time  we  are  not  told ;  that  required 
for  Elijah's  sacriiice  was  in  all  probability  obtained 
from  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side  below  the 
plateau  oi  El-Mahrakah.   [Carmel,  vol.  i.  2795.] 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present 
Nahr  Mukutta  there  can  be  no  question.  The  existence 
of  the  sites  of  Taanach  and  Megiddo  along  its  course, 
and  the  complete  agi-eement  of  the  circumstances 
just  named  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Elijah,  are  suificient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  But  it  is  very  remaikable  what 
an  absence  there  is  of  any  continuous  or  traditional 
evidence  on  the  point.  By  Josephus  the  Kishon  is 
never  named,  neither  does  the  name  occur  in  the 
early  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  or  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  dismiss 
it  in  a  few  words,  and  note  only  its  origin  in  Tab^r 
{Onom.  "  Cison  "),  or  such  part  of  it  as  can  be  seen 
thence  (^Ep.  ad  Eustochium,  §13),  passing  by  en- 
tirely its  connexion  with  Carmel.  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  visited  Akka  and  Carmel.  He  mentions  the 
river  by  name  as  "  Nachal  Kishon ;" '  but  only  in  the 


sible  that  the  term  may  refer  to  an  ancient  tribe  of 
Kedumim  —  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  deserts  — 
who  had  in  remote  antiquity  settled  on  the  Kishon  or 
one  of  its  tributary  wadys  ? 

^  "  The  Kishon,  caasidered,  on  account  of  its 
quicksands,  the  most  dangerous  river  in  the  land" 
(Van  de  Velde,  i.  289). 

'  The  report  of  Shaw  that  this  spring  is  called  by 
the  people  of  the  place  Rds  el-Kishon,  though  dis- 
missed with  contempt  by  Robinson  in  his  note,  on  the 
ground  that  the  name  K.  is  not  known  to  the  Arabs, 
has  been  confirmed  to  the  writer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lea, 
who  recently  visited  the  spot. 

f  The  English  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  not 
to  rely  on  the  translation  of  Benjamin  contained  in 
the  edition  of  Asher  (Berlin,  1840).  In  the  part  of 
the  work  above  refei  led  to  two  serious  errors  occur. 
(1)  CO-np  ^n3  is  rcuUered  "Nahr  elKelb;"  mcst 
erroneously,  fo)  '.he  N.  el  Kelb  (Lycus)  is  more  than  80 
mUes  farther  north.  2)  jlki'^p  PHJ  is  rendereo 
"  the  river  Mukattua."  Other  renderings  ro  le»s 
inexact  occur  elsewheii,  which  ncetl  tot  \>y  no\«J 
bc-e. 
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most  cursoiy  manner.  Brocardus  (cir.  1500)  de- 
scribes the  western  portion  of  the  stream  with  a  little 
more  fullness,  but  enlarges  most  on  its  upper  or 
eastern  part,  which,  with  the  victory  of  Barak,  he 
places  on  the  east  of  Tabor  and  Hermon,  as  dis- 
charging the  water  of  those  mountains  into  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  {Descr.  Terrae  S.  cap.  6,  7).  This  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Robinson  (B.  E.  ii.  364)  to  allude 
to  the  Wady  el  Bireh,  which  runs  down  to  the 
Jordan  a  few  miles  above  Scythopolis.  For  the 
descriptions  of  modern  travellers,  see  Maundrell 
{Early  Trav.  430);  Robinson  (ii.  362,  &c.,  iii. 
116,  17);  Van  de  Velde  (324,  &c.) ;  Stanley 
(336,  339,  355),  and  Thomson  {Land  and  Book, 
chap.  xxix.).  [G.] 

KIS'ON  ()iB^»p  :  Keiffwu;  Alex.  Kitrc  wv ;  Ci- 
son),  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  tlie  name 
elsewhere  coiTectly  given  in  the  A.  V.  Kishon 
(Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9  only).  An  additional  inconsistency 
is  the  expression  "  the  brook  of  Kison" — the  word 
"of"  being  redundant  both  here  and  in  Judg.  iv. 

15,  and  V.  21.  (G.] 
KISS."     Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affectionate 

salutation  was  not  only  permitted,  but  customary, 
amongst  near  relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  Patri- 
archal and  in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  11  ;  Cant, 
viii.  1).  Between  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  and 
m  a  limited  degree  between  those  of  different  sexes, 
the  kiss  on  the  cheek  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an  act 
of  salutation  has  at  all  times  been  customary  in  the 
East,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even  in 
Europe.  Mention  is  made  of  it  (1)  between  pai-ents 
and  children  (Gen.  xxvii.  26,  27,  xxxi.  28,  55, 
xlviii.  10, 1.  1 ;  Ex.  xviii.  7 ;  Ruth  i.  9, 14 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  33;  IK.  xix.  20;  Luke  xv.  20;  Tob.  vii.  6, 
X.  12) :  (2)  between  brothers  or  near  male  relatives 
or  intimate  friends  (Gen.  xxix.  13,  xxxiii.  4,  xlv. 
15;  Ex.  iv.  27;  1  Sam.  xx.  41):  (3)  the  same 
mode  of  salutation  between  persons  not  related,  but 
erf  equal  rank,  whether  fiiendly  or  deceitful,  is  men- 
tioned (2  Sam.  XX.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  10 ;  Prov.  irni. 
6;  Luke  vii.  45  (1st  clause),  xxii.  48;  Acts  xx. 
37) :  (4)  as  a  mark  of  real  or  affected  condescension 
(2  Sam.  XV.  5,  xix.  39) :  (5)  respect  from  an  in- 
ferior (Luke  vii.  38,  45,  and  perhaps  viii.  44). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  kiss  of  chai-ity  was 
practised  not  only  as  a  friendly  salutation,  but  as 
an  act  symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood 
(Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12; 
1  Thess.  V.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  It  was  embodied 
in  the  early  Christian  offices,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued in  some  of  those  now  in  use  (Apost.  Constit. 
ii.  57,  viii.  11;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  65  ;  Palmer, 
On  Lit.  ii.  102,  and  note  from  Du  Cange ;  Bing- 
ham, Christ.  Antiq.  b.  xii.  c.  iv.  §5,  vol.  iv.  49, 
b.  ii.  c.  xi.  §10,  vol.  i.  161,  b.  ii.  c.  xix.  §17,  vol. 
i.  272,  b.  iv.  c.  vi.  §14,  vol.  i.  526,  b.  xxii.  c.  iii. 
§6,  vol.  vii.  316;  see  also  Cod.  Just.  V.  Tit.  iii. 

16,  de  Don.  ante  Nupt. ;  Bi-ande,  Pop.  Antiq.  ii. 
87). 

Between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  the  kiss,  as  a 
mark  either  of  condescension  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  respect  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  said  to  sur- 
rive  in  Europe  except  in  the  case  of  royal  per- 
sonages. In  the  East  it  has  been  continued  with 
Little  diminution  to  the  present  day.     The  ancient 


»  1.  Verb.  pK>3  :  LXX.  and  N.  T.  <|)iXe'a),  Kara- 
4)i\g(a :  oscular,  deosculor.  2.  Subs.  np^K'j,  the 
notion  being  of  extension,  or  possibly  from  the  sound, 
Qesen  p.  924  :  LXX.  and  X.  T.  (JiiAij/ita  :  oicuium. 
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Persian  custom  amoi.g  relatives  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Cyrop.  i.  4,  §27);  «id  among  inferion 
towards  superiors,  whose  feet  and  hands  they  kissed 
(»6.  vii.  5,  §32 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27).  Among  the 
Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beards  of 
their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  superior  returns 
the  salute  by  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  In  Egypt 
an  inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a  superior,  generally 
on  the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a  special  favour,  on 
the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject  submission,  and 
in  asking  favours,  the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead 
of  the  hand.  "  The  son  kisses  the  hand  of  his 
father,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  slave, 
and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of  the  master. 
The  slaves  and  sei-vants  of  a  giandee  kiss  their 
lord's  sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing"  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  ii.  9  ;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  151 ;  Burck. 
hardt,  Trav.  i.  369  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  329,  ii.  93  ; 
Layard,  Nin.  i.  174 ;  Wellsted,  Arabia,  i.  341  ; 
Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  p.  271;  see  above 
(5)). 

The  wntten  decrees  of  a  sovereign  are  kissed  in 
token  of  respect ;  even  the  ground  is  sometimes 
kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of  their  sub- 
mission (Gen.  xli.  40  ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ; 
Is.  xlLx.  23;  Mic.  vii.  17;  Matt,  xxviii.  9;  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  203;  Layard,  iV^m.  i.  274, 
Harmer,  06s.  i.  336). 

Friends  saluting  each  other  join  the  right  hand, 
then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  and  puts  it  to  his 
lips  and  forehead,  or  breast ;  after  a  long  absenct 
they  embrace  each  other,  kissing  first  on  the  right 
side  of  the  face  or  neck,  and  then  on  the  left,  or  on 
both  sides  of  the  beard  (Lane,  ii.  9, 10  ;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  116;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  421;  Ai-vieux, 
I.e.;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  369  ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  240). 

Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  adoration  to  idols  (IK.  xix.  18;  Hos. 
xiii.  2  ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43  ;  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  an  Eastern  custom.  Hist.  iii.  24,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan custom  of  kissing  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  250,  298,  323  ;  Crichton, 
Arabia,  ii,  215).  [H.  W.  P.] 

KITE  (n*K,  ayydh :  IktIvos,  yirf/ :  vultur, 
milvus^).  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
in  three  passages.  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13,  and 
Job  xxviii.  7 :  in  the  two  foiTner  it  is  translated 
"  kite"  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter  "  vulture."  It 
is  enumerated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv.*"  (belonging  for  the  most 
pai-t  to  the  order  Raptor es),  which  were  considered 
unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  forbidden  to  be 
used  as  food  by  the  Israelites.  The  allusion  in  Job 
alone  affords  a  clue  to  its  identification.  The  deep 
mines  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  labour  of  man  extracts  the  treasui'es  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  "a  track  which  the 
bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eye  oi 
the  ayyah  looked  upon  it."  Among  all  birds 
of  prey,  which  are  proverbially  clearsighted, 
the  ayyah  is  thus  distinguished  as  possessed  of 
peculiar  keenness  of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute 
alone  is  it  marked.  Translators  have  been  sin- 
gularly at  variance  with  regai-d  to  this  bird.  In 
the  LXX.   of  Lev.  and   Deut.  ayyah  is  rendered 


■^  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Lev.  xi.  the  gled 
(^K^)  is  omitted  ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  has  in  al] 
probability  crept  into  the  text  by  an  error  of  som* 
transcriber.     (See  Gcsen.  s.  v.,  and  Glkdb.j 
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"  kite,"  •  while  in  Job  it  is  "  vulture,"  nrhich  the 
A.  V.  has  followed.  The  Vulg.  give  "  vulture  "  in 
all  three  passages,  unless,  as  Drusius  suggests  (on 
Lev.  xi.  14),  the  order  of  the  words  in  Lev.  and  Deut. 
is  changed ;  but  even  in  this  case  there  remains 
the  rendering  "  vulture "  m  Job,  and  the  reason 
advanced  by  Drusius  for  the  transposition  is  not 
conclusive.  The  Targ.  Onkelos  vaguely  renders  it 
"  bird  of  prey ;"  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan,  "  black 
vulture ;"  Targ.  Jerus.  by  a  word  which  Buxtorf 
translates  "  a  pie,"  in  which  he  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Kimchi,  but  which  Bochart  considers 
to  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  preceding,  and 
which  is  employed  in  Targ.  Onkelos  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  woi-d  rendered  "  heron  "  in  A.  V.  of  Lev. 
xi.  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  rendering 
of  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  Lev.  and  Deut.  may  be,  in 
consequence  of  an  evident  confusion  in  the  text; 
in  Job  ayyah  is  translated  by  daitho,^  "  a  kite"  or 
"  vulture  "  as  some  have  it,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  "  vulture"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxxiv. 
15.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Abulwalid 
give  "  the  night-owl ;"  and  Aben  Ezra,  deriving  it 
fi-om  a  root  ••■  signifying  "  an  island,"  explains  it 
as  "  the  island  bird,"  without  however  identifying 
it  with  any  individual  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
Robertson  {Clmis  Fentateuchi)  derives  ayyah  fi-om 
the  Heb.  \]''H,  an  obsolete  root,  which  he  connects 
*ith  an  Arabic  word,""  the  primary  meaning  of 
which,  according  to  Schultens,  is  "  to  tui-n."  If 
this  derivation  be  the  true  one,  it  is  not  imj..i-o- 
bable  that  "kite"  is  the  correct  rendering.  The 
nabit  which  birds  of  this  genus  have  of  "  sailing  in 
circles,  with  the  rudder-like  tail  by  its  inclination 
governing  the  curve,"  as  Yarrell  says,  accords  with 
the  Arabic  derivation.* 

Bochart,  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
connected  it  with  the  Ai-abic  al  yuyu,  a  kind  of 
hawk  so  called  from  its  cry  ydyd,  described  by 
Damir  as  a  small  bird  with  a  short  tail,  used  in 
hunting,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  courage,  the 
swiftness  of  its  ihght,  and  the  keenness  of  its  vision, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  praise  in  an  Arabic 
stanza  quoted  by  Damir.  From  these  considerations 
Bochai-t  identifies  it  with  the  merlin,  or  Falco 
aesalon  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
al(ra\ccp  and  Latin  aesalo.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  gi'ounds  for  identifying  the 
ayyah  with  any  individual  species  are  too  slight  to 
enable  us  to  regard  with  confidence  any  conclusions 
which  may  be  based  upon  tliem  ;  and  from  the  ex- 
pression which  follows  in  Lev.  and  Deut.,  "after 
its  kind,"  it  is  evident  tLat  the  terai  is  generic. 
The  Talmud  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  four 
Hebrew  words  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  vulture," 
"  glede,"  and  "  kite,"  denote  one  and  the  same  bird 
(Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  §196).  Seetzen 
(i.  310)  mentions  a  species  of  falcon  used  in  Syria 
for  hunting  gazelles  and  hares,  and  a  smaller  kind 
for  hunting  hares  in  the  desert.  Russell  (^Aleppo, 
ii.  196)  enumerates  seven  different  kinds  employed 
by  the  natives  for  the  same  purpose. 
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*  In  ornithological  language  "  kite  "  =  "  glede  " 
{Miltus  vulgaris)  ;  but  "  glede "  is  applied  by  the 
common  people  in  Ireland  to  the  common  buzzard 
(Buteo  vulgaris),  the  "  kite  "  not  being  indigenous  to 
ttat  country.  So,  too,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
ocnsidered  the  terms  "kite"  and  "glede"  as  distinct, 
fjr  they  render  HKI  "  glede,"  and  n*X  "  kite," 
"  and  the  glede  and  "the  kite  "  (Deut.  xiv.^  13). 


T'A'O  persons  ai-e  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  wnos» 
names  are  derived  from  this  bird.  [Ajah.]  Fiirst 
{Handw.  s.  v.)  compares  the  parallel  instances  oi 
Shebin,  a  kind  of  falcon,  used  as  a  proper  name  oy 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  and  the  Latin  Milvius. 
To  these  we  may  add  Falr-u  and  Falconia  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  uvsf:.  of  Hawke,  Falcon, 
Falconer,  Kite,  &c.  &c.,  in  our  own  language  (see 
Lower's  Historical  Essays  on  English  Surnames). 

[W  A.  W  I 


Kile. 

KITH'LISH  (5:'7r!3,  i.  e.  Cithlish :  Maax'is.; 
Alex.  xo^^'i'S!  Cethlis),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah, 
in  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40),  named 
in  the  same  group  with  Eglon,  Gederoth,  and  Mak- 
kedah.  It  is  not  named  by  Eusebius  or  Jerome, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  either  sought  or 
found  by  any  later  traveller.  [G.] 

KIT'EON  (fnpi?:  Ke'Spwv:  Alex.,  with  un- 
usual dejiarture  from  the  Heb.  text,  Xefipdiv :  Cetron), 
a  town  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  possessions  of  Zebulun  in  Josh,  xix.,  is 
catalogued  in  Judg.  i.  30  as  one  of  the  towns  from 
which  Zebulun  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites.  It  is 
here  named  next  to  Nahalol,  a  position  occupied  in 
Josh.  xix.  15,  by  Kattath.  Kitron  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  this,  or  it  may  be  an  independent  place 
omitted  for  some  reason  from  the  other  list.  In 
the  Talmud  {Megillah,  as  quoted  by  Schwarz, 
173)  it  is  identified  with  "  Zippori,"  i.e.  Sepphoris, 
now  Seffurieh.  [G.] 

KIT'TIM  (D'-na  :  K^rtoi,  Gen.  x.  4 ;  KtVio., 
1  Chr.  i.  7  :  Cethim).  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V. 
for  Chittim. 

KNEADING-TKOUGHS.    [Bread.] 

KNIFE.f  1.  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  other  nations  in  early  times,  were  probably  only 
of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint  or  stotJi 


^^^ 


*  Gesenius  traces  the  word  to  the  unused  ri>3t 
niN  =  Arab.  (^^,  "to  howl  like  a  dog  or  woif." 

'  1-  mn,  Gesen.  p.  516  :  /j-axa-i-pa  :  gladiug,  culttn 
2.  n^DKD,  from  ^2K,  "  eat,"  Geseu.  pp.  80,  02  i 
po«i<jsata  :  gladiuu. 
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knife  was  sometimes  retained  for  sacred  purposes 
after  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel  (Plin. 
H.  N.  XXIV.  12,  §165).  Herodotus  (li.  86) 
mentions  knives  both  of  iron  and  of  stone*  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  process  of  embalming. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of 
the  Hebrews.* 

2.  In  their  meals  the  Jews,  like  other  Orientals, 
made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they  were  required 
both  for  slaughtering  animals  either  for  food  or 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  up  the  carcase  (Lev. 
vii.  33,  34,  riii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
18  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  Ez.  xxiv.  4 ;  Ezr.  i.  9  ;  Matt. 
rxvi.  25,  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  172;  Wilkinson,  i. 
169  ;  Mischn.  Tamid.  iv.  3). 

3.  Smaller  knives  were  in  use  for  paring  fruit 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  7 ;  B.J.  i.  33,  §7)  and  for 
sharpening  pens  <=  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23"). 


I,  2.  Egsrptian  Flint  ivoives  in  Museum  al  Berlin. 
3.  Egyptian  Knife  represented  in  Hierogljrphics. 

4.  The  razor  ••  was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  pur- 
poses, for  which  a  special  chamber  was  reserved  in 
the  Temple  (Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19  ;  Ez.  v.  1 ;  Is.  vii. 
20 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  23  ;  Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24  ;  Mischn. 
Midd.  ii.  5). 


Eg/p'.ion  Kaiio.    (BrCih  Vi»e-tj.) 


5  The  pi  uning-hooks  of  Is.  xvli;.  5  *  were  pro- 
bably curved  knives. 

°    Al'floS    AlfllOTTtKOS. 

"  "I'V  (Ex.iT.  25)  is  in  LXX.  y#os,  in  which  Syr. 
uid  other  versioao  «««* ;  as  also  C"!)?  ni3"inj 
Qes,  p.  1160;  naxatfat  iwciVas  «  TreVpas  afcpOTOfiou?, 

losh.  V.  2.    See  ■Wilianson,  Arx.  Eg.  ii.  164  ;  Prescott, 
Mexico,  i.  63. 
'  ->QDn  "lyR  "  U»e  ks^fe  of  a  scribe." 


KNOP 

6.    The   lancets'   of  the   pnesto   of  Baal  we» 
doubt'-ss  pointed  knives  (\  K.  xviii.  28'). 

S^3i 


AMynaa  Knives,     (Frum  Originals  in  Bnttsb  Museum.) 

Asiatics  usually  carry  about  with  them  a  knifi 
or  dagger,  often  with  a  highly  ornamented  handle, 
which  may  be  used  when  required  for  eating  pur- 
poses (Judg.  iii.  21 ;  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  342,  299 ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  358,  360;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  18; 
Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  340,  pi.  71).  [H.  W.  P.] 

KNOP,  that  is  Knob  (A.  S.  cncep).  A  word  em. 
ployed  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  terms,  of  the  i-eal 
meaning  of  which  all  that  we  can  say  with  cei-tainty 
is  that  they  refer  to  some  architectural  or  ornamental 
object,  and  that  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

1.  Caphtor  (linSS).  This  occurs  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  candlestick  of  the  sacred  tent  in 
Ex.  XXV.  31-36,  and  xxxvii.  17-22,  the  two  passages 
being  identical.  The  knops  are  here  distinguished 
from  the  shaft,  branches,  bowls,  and  flowers  of  the 
candlestick ;  but  the  knop  and  the  flower  go  together, 
and  seem  intended  to  imitate  the  produce  of  an 
almond-tree.  In  another  part  of  the  work  they 
appear  to  form  a  boss,  fi-om  which  the  branches  are 
to  spiing  out  from  the  main  stem.  In  Am.  ix.  1 
the  same  word  is  rendered,  with  doubtful  accuracy, 
"  lintel."  The  same  rendering  is  used  in  Zeph.  ii. 
14,  where  the  reference  is  to  some  part  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  to  be  exposed  when  the  wooden  upper 
stoiy — the  "cedar  work" — was  destroyed.  The 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  contain  the  sense  of  "  co- 
vering" and  "crowning"  (Gesenius,  2%ss.  709). 
Josephus's  desa-iption  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §7)  names  both 
balls  {ffcpaipla)  and  pomegranates  (JtoiaKoi),  either 
of  which  may  be  the  caphtor.  The  Targum  8  agrees 
with  the  latter,  the  LXX.  {<T<paipuTTipii)  with  the 
fonner.     [Lintel.] 

2.  The  second  term,  Fekdim  (D^ypB),  is  found 
only  in  1  K.  vi.  18  and  vii  24.  It  refers  in  the 
former  to  cannings  executed  in  the  cedar  wainscot 
of  the  interior  of  the  Temple,  and,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  word,  is  associated  with  flowers.  In  the 
latter  case  it  denotes  an  ornament  cast  round  the 


•*  D*393n  "lyn,  Cesen.  p.  1069. 
®  miDTO,  Gesen.  p.  421  :  SpeVava :  Jalcti, 
'  DTlD"! :  o-eipoftotTToi :  lanceoli,. 
^  ")Mn,  an  apple,  or  other  fruit  of  a  round  form 
both  in  Onkelos  and  Pseudojon. 


KOA 

fiest  rescnviv  or  "  aea"  of  Solomon's  Temple  below 
the  liim  :  (here  was  a  double  row  of  them,  ten  to 
a  cubit,  or  about  2  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 

The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular  thing 
resembling  a  small  gourd,*  or  an  egg,''  though  as  to 
the  character  of  the  ornament  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark.  The  following  woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a 
richly  ornamented  door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyunjik, 
probably  represents  something  approximating  to  the 
"  knop  and  the  flower  "  of  Solomon's  Temple.  But 
as  the  building  from  which  this  is  taken  was  the 
work  of  a  king  at  least  as  late  as  the  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  contemporaiy  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Manasseh,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  character  of  the  ornament  would  have  under- 
gone considerable  modification  from  what  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Solomon.  We  must  await  some  future 
happy  discovery  in  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  art,  to 
throw  clearer  light  on  the  meaning  of  these  and  a 
hundred  other  teims  of  detail  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  buildings  and  life  of  the  Israelites.  [G.] 
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Border  of  a  Slab  from  Kouyunjik.    (Ferguseou's  Architecture.) 

KO'A  (yip :  "Cxove<')is  a  word  which  occurs  only  I 
in  Ez.  xxiii.  23 :— "  The  Babylonians  and  all  the 
Chaldaeans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa,  and  Koa,  and  all  the 
Assyrians  with  them."  It  is  uncertain  if  the  word 
is  a  proper  name  or  no.  It  may  perhaps  designate 
a  place  otherwise  unknown,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  c  city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Or  it 
may  be  a  common  noun,  signifying  "  prince"  or 
"  nobleman,"  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  and  some  of 
he  Jewish  interpreters.  [G.  R.] 


»  Compare   the   similar   word    OyipQi    Pakkuoth, 
'gourds,"  in  2  K.  iv.  39. 
*  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum. 
«  The  conjunction  being  taken  as  part  of  the  name. 


KO'HATH'J  (nnp;  and,  Num.  xvi.  1,  Sc, 
nnp:  Kde  and  KadO :  Cahath:  "  Mseiubly "), 
second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi  (Gershon,  Kohath, 
Merari),  from  whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their  nan.e  (Gea 
xlvi.  11 ;  Exod.  vi.  16,  18  ;  Num.  iii.  17  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Am» 
ram,  and  he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him, 
therefore,  were  descended  all  the  priests ;  and  hence 
those  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  not  priests  weie 
of  the  highest  rank  of  the  Levites,  though  not  the 
sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar, 
was  a  Kohathite,  and  hence,  perhaps,  his  impa- 
tience of  the  superiority  of  his  relatives,  Moses  and 
Aaron.  In  the  journeyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the 
sons  of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  por- 
tion of  the  vessels,  to  carry  them  by  staves,  as 
the  vail,  the  ark,  the  tables  of  show -bread,  the 
golden-altar,  &c.  (Num.  iv.)  ;  but  they  were  not 
to  touch  them  or  look  upon  them  "  lest  they  die." 
These  were  all  previously  covered  by  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  the 
Kohathites  are  mentioned  first  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12), 
as  they  are  also  1  Chr.  xv.  5-7,  11,  when  Uriei 
their  chief  assisted,  with  120  of  his  brethren,  in 
bringing  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
David.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  last  list 
of  those  whom  David  calls  "  chief  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites,"  and  couples  with  "  Zadok  imd  Abia- 
thar  the  priests,"  of  six  who  are  mentioned  by 
name  four  are  descendants  of  Kohath  ;  viz.,  besides 
Uriel,  Shemaiah  the  sou  of  Elzaphan,  with  200  of 
his  brethren ;  Eliel,  the  son  of  Hebron,  with  80  of 
his  brethren ;  and  Amminadab,  the  son  of  Uzziel, 
with  112  of  his  brethren.  For  it  appears  from  Ex. 
vi.  18-22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12,  xxvi. 
23-32,  that  there  were  four  families  of  sons  of 
Kohath  —  Amramites,  Izharites,  Hebronites,  and 
Uzzielites ;  and  of  the  above  names  Elzaphan  and 
Amminadab  were  both  Uszielites  (Ex.  vi.  22),  and 
Eliel  a  Hebronite.  The  verses  already  cited  fi-om 
1  Chr.  xxvi. ;  Num.  iii.  19,  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  12, 


*  It  is  not  apparent  why  the  form  Kohath,  which 
occurs  but  occasionally,  should  have  been  chosen  in 
the  A.  v.  in  preference  to  the  more  usual  one  of  Ke- 
hath,  sanctioned  both  by  LXX.  and  Vulg. 


LEVI. 
I 


A  daughter,  Jochebed, 


Amram  =^  Jochebed. 


Aaron  =  Elisheba. 
PriesU.  p 


Moses  ^  Zipporah. 


Shebugl. 
In  ttnie  of  David, 
"of  the  eons  of 
Amram"  (1 
Chr.  xxiii.  16 ; 
xxir,  20). 


Izhar. 

Izharites. 
CI  Chr.  xxiv.  22  ; 
„      xxvi.  23.) 
I 


She 


'  Df  the  s 


VOL.D. 


Shelomith. 
In  time  of  David 
(1  Chr,  xxvi.  S5, 
26).  But  "  Re- 
habiah  "  was 
chief  of  the  sons 
of  Elieaer  in  the 
days  of  David,  accorciing  to  1  Clir. 
xxiii.  17 ;  and  Slielomotb  was  chi4/ 
of  the  aobs  of  Izhar  Ixxiv,  %^. 


"  (1  Chr. 


time  of  David 
(and  xxiv.  m). 


Hc'OTn. 

I 

Hebronittt. 

(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19; 

xxvi.  S3,  30.  seq.) 


Korahite*. 
(I  Chr.  ix.  19.) 


Sons  of  Heman 
(1  Chr.  vi. 
S3). 


V'KnnL 


Umielitt*. 
(I  Cir.  xxiil.  SO.) 


JerI;^ 

(1  Chr.  x; 

xxiv.  S 


(IChr.  xv,».; 


MiCAH. 

1  rhr.  zuii.aO; 
zxiT.  M.I 

Akminaajlv. 
(1  Ctai.  ST.  10  ] 
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ilso  disclose  the  wealth  and  impoilance  of  the  Ko- 
h.itliites,  and  the  iiii])oi'tant  offices  filed  by  them  as 
itc^epers  of  the  dedicated  treasures,  as  ]udges,  officeis, 
iiid  rulers,  both  secular  and  sacred.  In  '2  Chr.  xx. 
19,  they  appear  as  singers,  with  the  Korhites. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50,  at  the  first  cenius  in  the  wilder- 
ness, was  2750,  and  the  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  8600  (Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36). 
Their  number  is  not  given  at  the  second  numbering 
(Num.  xxvi.  57),  but  the  whole  number  of  Levites 
had  increased  by  1300,  viz.  from  22,000  to  23,300 
(Num.  iii.  39,  xxvi.  62).  The  place  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  in  marching  and  encampment  was  south  of 
tiie  tabernacle  (Num.  iii.  29),  which  was  also  the 
situation  of  the  Reubenites.  Samuel  was  a  Ko- 
hathite,  and  so  of  course  were  his  descendants.  He- 
man  the  singer  and  the  third  division  of  the  singers 
which  was  uuier  him.  [Heman  ;  Asaph  ;  Je- 
DUTHUN.]  The  inheritance  of  those  sons  of  Ko- 
hath who  were  not  priests  lay  in  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  in  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vi.  61-7U\  and 
in  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  5,  20-26).  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Kohath  yje  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
came  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  11),  that  his  sister  was  Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  20), 
and  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  133  yeai-s  (Ex. 
vi.  18).  He  Hved  about  80  or  90  years  in  Egypt 
during  Joseph's  lifetime,  and  about  30  more  after 
his  death.  He  may  have  been  some  20  years 
younger  than  Joseph  his  uncle.  The  table  on  the 
preceding  page  shows  the  principal  descents  from 
Kohath  ;  a  fuller  table  may  be  seen  in  Burriugton's 
Genealogies,  Tab.  X.  No.  1 .  [Levites.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

KOLAI'AH  {n''b)p  :  Kui\eia ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug. 
KoKeia :  Colaia).  1.  A  Benjamite  whose  de- 
scendants settled  in  Jerusalem  alter  the  return  fiom 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  The  father  of  Ahab  the  false  prophet,  who 
was  burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

KO'RAH  (nn'p,  "baldness"':  Kope:  Core). 
1.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Aholibamah  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  5,  14,  18;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  He  was  born  in 
Canaan  before  Esau  migrated  to  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom. 

2.  Another  Edomitish  duke  of  this  name,  sprung 
from  Eliphaz,  Esau's  son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16) ; 
but  this  is  not  coufimied  by  ver.  11,  nor  by  the  list 
in  1  Chr.  i.  36,  nor  is  it  probable  in  itself. 

3.  One  of  the  "sons  of  Hebron"  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
43  ;  but  whether,  in  this  obscure  passage,  Hebron 
is  the  name  of  a  man  or  of  a  city,  and  whether,  in 
the  latter  case,  Korah  is  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Izhar  (No.  4),  whose  children  may  have  been  located 
%t  Hebron  among  those  Kohathites  who  were 
priesti,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

4.  Son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
I  .evi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion  against 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness,  for 
which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  perishing  with  his 
followers  by  in  earthquake  and  Hames  of  nre  (Num. 

*  The  meaning  of  Korah's  name  (baldness)  has 
supplied  a  ready  handle  to  some  members  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  to  banter  Calvin  (Calvinus,  Calvus), 
a?  being  homonymous  with  his  predecessor  in  schism  ; 
and  it  has  been  retorted  that  Korah's  baldness  has  a 
more  suitable  antitype  in  the  tonsure  of  the  Bomish 
priests  (Simonis,  Onom.  s.  v.). 

fc  airnXoyia,  "contradiction,"  alluding  to  his  speech 
in  Num.  xvi.  3,  and  accompanying  rebellion.  Compare 
tha  u«e  of  the  Bttiuc  word  in  Heb.  &ii.  3,  Ps.  cvi.  92, 


KORAH 

rri.  xxvi.  9-11).  The  details  of  this  rebellion  ar« 
too  well  known  to  need  reitetitioii  here,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  the  piiticular  grievanc* 
which  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  com- 
pany was  their  exclusion  fiom  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  and  their  being  contiiied — tnose  among 
them  who  were  Levites — to  the  inferior  service  o*. 
the  tabernacle,  as  appears  clearly,  both  fi'om  the 
words  of  Moses  in  ver.  9,  and  from  the  test  resorted 
to  with  regard  to  the  censers  and  the  ofl'ering  of 
incense.  The  same  thing  also  appears  from  the 
subsequent  confirmation  of  the  priesthood  to  Aaron 
(ch.  xvii.).  The  appointment  of  Elizaphan  to  be 
chief  of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  30)  may  have 
further  inflamed  his  jealousy.  Korah's  position  as 
leader  in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the  result  of 
his  personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  bold, 
haughty,  and  ambitious  man.  This  appears  from  his 
address  to  Moses  in  ver.  3,  and  especially  from  his 
conduct  in  ver.  19,  where  both  his  daring  and  his 
influence  over  the  congregation  are  very  apparent. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  one  would  have  expected  the 
Gershonites — as  the  elder  branch  of  the  Levites — to 
have  supplied  a  leader  in  conjunction  with  the  sons 
of  Reuben,  rather  than  the  family  of  Izhar,  who  was 
Amram's  younger  brother.  From  some  cause 
which  does  not  clearly  appear,  the  children  of  Ko- 
rah were  not  involved  in  the  destruction  of  their 
father,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  Num.  xxvi.  11, 
and  as  appears  fiom  the  continuance  of  the  family 
of  the  Korahites  to  the  reign,  at  least  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  19),  and  probably  till  the  retmn 
from  the  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31).  [Kora- 
hites.] Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  ground  which 
swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiiam  did 
not  extend  beyond  thoie  of  the  Reubenites.  From 
ver.  27  it  seems  clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not 
with  Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  His  tent 
may  have  been  one  pitched  for  himself,  in  contempt 
of  the  ordei-s  of  Moses,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
rebels,  while  his  family  continued  to  reside  in  their 
proper  camp  nearer  the  tabernacle  ;  or  it  must  have 
been  separated  by  a  considerable  space  from  those 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  Or,  even  if  Korah's  family 
resided  amongst  the  Reubenites,  they  may  have 
fled,  at  Moses's  warning,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ko- 
hathite  camp,  instead  of  remaining,  as  the  wives 
and  children  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  did  (ver.  27). 
Korah  himself  was  doubtless  with  the  250  men 
who  bare  censers  nearer  the  tabemacle  (^er.  19), 
and  perished  with  them  by  the  "  fire  from  Je- 
hovah "  which  accompanied  the  earthquake,  it  is 
nowhere  said  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  "  went 
down  quick  into  the  pit"  (comp.  Ps.  cvi.  17,  18), 
and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  have  been  with  the 
censer-bearers.  That  he  was  so  is  indeed  clearly 
implied  by  Num.  xvi.  16-19,  35,  40,  compared  with 
xxvi.  9,  10.  In  the  N.  T.  (Jude  ver.  11  j  Korah  is 
coupled  with  Cain  and  Balaam,  and  seems  to  bt 
held  out  as  a  warnmg  to  those  who  "  despise  domi- 
nion and  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  "  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core."  ^ 


and  of  the  verb,  John  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxii.  22, 
Ixv.  2  (LXX.),  in  which  latter  passage,  as  quoted 
Horn.  X.  21,  the  A.  V.  has  the  same  expression  of 
"  gainsaying  "  as  in  Jude.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  follow- 
ing Ps.  cvi.  16,  nt'Dp  -iNSpS  &c.   (otherwise  rcn. 

dered  however  by  LXX.,  Ps.  cvi.  16,  iraoaip-yio-ai'), 
describes  Korah  and  his  comj)anions  as  envious  or 
jealous  of  Moses,  where  the  English  "maligned"  ii 
liardly  an  equivalent  for  ei^Xwo-ai'. 


KORAHETE 

Nothing  more  is  known  ot'  Korah's  personnl  cha- 
rai'ter  or  career  previous  to  his  rebellion.  [A.  C.  H.J 
KORAHITE  a  Chr.  ix.  19, 31),  KORHITE, 
or  KORATHITE  (in  Hebrew  always  »n"ip,  or  in 
plur.  D^mp :  never  expressed  at  all  by  the  LXX., 
but  pai'aphrased  viol,   Stjuos,  or  yeveffets  Kope 
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Coritae),  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites  who  were  i  low  as  possible. 


strain?  'o  H  man  and  his  choir,  and  tlie  simpitr  ai,d 
quieter  psiilms  to  the  other  choirs.  ,1.  vau  Iperei: 
(ap.  Hosenm.)  assigns  these  ps;ilnis  to  the  times  ol 
Jehoshaphat ;  othei's  to  thos*  of  the  Jlaccabees  ; 
Kwald  attributes  the  42nd  Psalm  to  Jeremiah. 
The  purpose  of  many  of  the  German  critics  seems 
to  be  to  reduce  the  antiquity  of  the  Scriptures  as 


descended  from  Korah,  and  are  frequently  styled  by 
the  synonymous  phrase  .Sons  of  Korah.  [KOHATII.] 
It  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  from  Ex.  vi.  24, 
that  Korah  had  three  sons — Assir,  Elkanah,  and 
Abiasaph — as  Winer,  Kosenmiiller,  &c.,  also  undcr- 


Others,  again,  of  the  sons  of  Korah  were  "  por- 
ters," i.  e.  doorkeepers,  in  the  temple,  an  office  of 
considerable  dignity.  In  1  Chr.  ix.  17-19,  we  learn 
that  Shallum,  a  Korahite  of  the  line  of  Ebiasayih, 
was  chief  of  the  doorkeepers,  and  that  he  and  his 


stand  it;  but  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23,  1  brethren  were  over  the  work  of  the  service,  keeper? 
il,  that  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph,  were  re-  '  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle  (comp.  2  K.  x.xv.  IS, 
sjiectively  the  son,  grandson,  and  gieat-grandson  of  apparently  after  the  return  fi-om  the  Babylonish 
Korah,  it  seems  obvious  that  Ex.  vi.  24,  gives  us  j  captivity.  [KINGS.]  See  also  1  Chr.  ix.  22-29  ; 
the  chief  houses  sprung  from  Korah,  and  not  his  |  .ler.  xxxv.  4  ;  and  Ezr.  ii.  42.  But  in  1  Chr. 
actual  sons,  and  therefore  that  Elkanah  and  Abiasaph  i  xxvi.  we  find  that  this  official  station  of  the  Korah- 
were  not  the  sons,  but  later  descendants  of  Korah.  !  ites  dated  fi-om  the  time  of  David,  and  that  their 
If,  however,  Abiasaph  was  the  grandson  of  Assir  j  chief  was  then  Shelemiah  or  Meshelemiah,  the  son 
(lis  name  must  have  been  added  to  this  genealogy  in    of  (Abi)asaph,  to  whose  custody  the  east  gate  tell 


Exodus  later,  as  he  could  not  have  been  bom  at  that 
time.  Elkanah  might,  being  of  the  same  genera- 
tion as  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 

The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as 
we  are  infonned,  are  the  following.  They  were  an 
important  branch  of  the  singers  in  the  Kohathite 
division,  Heman  himself  being  a  Korahite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33),  and  the  Korahites  being  among  those  who, 
in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  "  stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lo)-d  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high" 
(2  Chr.  XX.  19).  [Heman.]  Hence  we  find  eleven 
Psalms  (or  twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the 
same  title  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  viz.  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87,  88. 
Winer  describes  them  as  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  collection,  from  their  high  lyric  tone.  Origen 
says  it  was  a  remark  of  the  old  interpreters  that  all 
the  Psalms  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  are  full  of  pleasant  and  cheerful  subjects, 
and  fi"ee  from  anything  sad  or  harsh  {Homil.  on 
1  Kings,  i.e.  1  Sam.),  and  on  Matt,  xviii.  20,  he 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  these  Psalms  to  "  the 
three  sons  of  Korah,"  who,  "because  they  agreed 
together  had  the  Word  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
them  "  (Homil.  xiv.).*  Of  moderns,  Rosenmiiller 
thinks  that  the  sons  of  Korah,  especially  Heman, 
were  the  authors  of  these  Psalms,  which,  he  says, 
rise  to  greater  sublimity  and  breathe  more  vehe- 
ment feelings  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  quotes 
Hensler  and  Eichhorn  as  agreeing.  De  Wette  also 
considers  the  sous  of  Korah  as  the  authors  of  them 
(Einl.  335-339),  and  so  does  Just.  Olshausen  on 
the  Psalms  {Exeg.  Ilandb.  Einl.  p.  22).  As, 
however,  the  language  of  several  of  these  Psalms — 
as  the  42nd,  84th,  &c. — is  manifestly  meant  to 
apply  to  David,  it  seems  much  simpler  to  explain 
the  title  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  to  mean  that 
they  were  given  to  them  to  sing  in  the  temple- 
serv'ices.  If  their  style  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  of  a  more  sublime  and  lyric  character 
than  that  of  the  sons  of  Merari  or  Gershon,  and 
Heman  had  more  fire  in  his  execution  than  Asaph 
and  Jeduthun,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  David 
should  have  given  his  more  poetic  and  elevated 


by  lot,  being  the  principal  entrance.  Shelemiah  is 
doubtless  the  same  name  as  Shallum  in  1  Chr.  ix. 
17,  and,  perhaps,  MeshuUam,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12, 
Neh.  xii.  25,  where,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  it 
designates,  not  the  individuals,  but  the  house  or 
family.  In  2  Chr.  xxxi.  14,  Kore,  the  son  of  Imnah 
the  Levite,  the  doorkeeper  towards  the  east,  who  was 
over  the  freewill  ofi'erings  of  God  to  distribute  the 
oblations  of  the  Lord  and  the  most  holy  things,  was 
probably  a  Korahite,  as  we  find  the  name  Kore  in 
the  family  of  Koi-ah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  19.  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  31,  we  find  that  Mattithiah,  the  first-bora  of 
Shallum  the  Korahite,  had  the  set  office  over  the 
things  that  were  made  in  the  pans  (Burrington's 
Genealogies;  Patrick,  Comment,  on  Num.;  Lyell's 
Princ.  of  GeoL,  ch.  23.  24.  25,  on  Earthquakes; 
Rosenmiiller  and  Olshausen,  On  Psalms ;  De  Wette, 
Einl).  [A.  C.  H.] 

KORATHITES,  THE  (^nnj^n),  Num.  xxvi. 
58.  [Korahite.] 

KORHITES,  THE  Cnni^n),  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi. 
1 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  6  ;  2  Chr,  xx.'  19.     [Korahite.] 

KO'RE  (Nlip :  Kope  ;  Alex.  Xeopij  in  1  Chr. 
ix.  19 ;  Alex.  Kpp/?e,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  1  :  Core). 
1.  A  Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shallum  and  Meshele- 
miah, chief  porters  in  the  reign  of  David. 

2.  (Kop^:  Alex.  Kcop^.)  Son  of  Imnah,  a  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  appointed  over  the  free-wii; 
offerings  and  most  holy  things,  and  a  gatekeeper  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Temple  after  the  reform  of 
worship  in  .ludah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  "the  sons 
of  Kore  "  (following  the  Vulg.  Core),  should  pro- 
perly be  '  the  sons  of  the  Korhite." 

KOZ  (pp :  'kKKovs  in  Ezr,  ii.  61 ;  *A(t(ca>y, 
Neh.  iii,  4,  21 :  Accos  in  Ezr.,  Accus  in  Isen.  iii.  4, 
Haccus  in  Neh.  iii.  21)  =  Accoz  =  Coz  =  Hakkoz. 

KUSHAI'AH  (^n^B'^p:  Y-iaaiai:  Casaias), 
The  same  as  KiSH  or  Kishi,  the  father  of  Ethau 
the  Merarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 


*  St.  Augustine  has  a  still  more  fanciful  conceit, 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  repeat  in  almost  evei/ 
homily  on  the  eleven  psalms  inscribed  to  the  sons  of 
Kore.  Adverting  to  the  interpretation  of  Korah, 
Calvitiet,  he  finds  in  it  a  great  mystery  .nder 
tlu8  term  is  set  forth  Christ,  who  is  intitietl  Calviis, 


because  He  was  cnrjcified  on  Calvary,  and  was  mocked 
by  the  bystandere,  as  Elisha  had  been  by  the  children 
who  cried  after  him  "  Calve,  calve  !"  and  who,  when 
they  said  "  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,"  had  prefigured  tha 
5S"acifixi?n.  The  sons  of  Korah  are  therefore  the 
children  of  Christ  the  bridegi-oom  {Homil.  on  Ps  ilms) 

E  2 


LAADAH 


LA  ADAH  (JT^V^ :  Aao5<£ :  Zaada),  the  son 
of  Shelah,  and  gr-andson  of  Judah.  He  is  described 
as  fclse  "  father,"  or  founder,  of  Mareshah  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

LA' AD  AN  O'^Vr':  AoaScii/:  Ales,  Ta\aaBd 
aiidAaaSa:  Laadan).  1.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor 
of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (I  Chr.  vii.  26). 

2.  ('E5c£v;  Alex.  \ia56.v  ;  Lecdan,  1  Chr.  sxiii. 
7,  8,  9:  Aj5a»';  Alex.  AeSai'  and  AaaSd:  Ledan, 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  21.)  The  son  of  Gershom,  elsewhere 
called  LiBNi.  His  descendants  in  the  reign  of  David 
were  among  the  chief  fathers  of  his  tribe,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Temple-choir. 

LAB'AN  (p^,  Aa/Sav,  Joseph.  Ao/Savos: 
Lnhan),  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  grand-nephew  of  Abraham,  brother  of  Re- 
bekah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  fiachel ;  by  whom 
and  their  handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  he  was  the 
natural  progenitor  of  three-fomths  of  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  legal 
ancestor  of  the  whole. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran 
when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
it  is  there  that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking 
the  leading  part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Re- 
bekah  to  her  cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  29-60, 
xxvii.  43,  xxix.  4).  Bethuel,  his  father,  plays  so 
insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole  transaction,  being 
in  fact  ouly  mentioned  once,  and  that  after  his  son 
(xxiv.  50),  that  various  conjectures  have  been  fomred 
to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethuel  was 
dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  house  and 
his  sister's  natural  guardian  {Ant.  i.  16,  §2);  in 
which  case  "  Bethuel  "  must  have  crept  into  the 
test  inadvertently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam 
Clarke,  in  loc),  to  be  the  name  of  another  brother  of 
Rebekah.  Le  Clerc  {in  Pent.)  mentions  the  conjec- 
ture that  Bethuel  was  absent  at  first,  but  returned  in 
time  to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  mode 
adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt  (  Undesigned  Coincidences, 
p.  '6b)  to  explain  what  he  terms  "  the  consistent 
insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  viz.,  that  he  was  inca- 
pacitated from  taking  the  management  of  his  family 
by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenious ;  but  the 
prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now 
(see  Niebuhr,  quoted  by  Kosenmiiller  in  toe),  gave 
the  brothers  the  main  share  in  the  arrangement 
c'"  their  sister's  marriage,  and  the  defence  of  her 
honour  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  13;  Judg.  xxi.  22  ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  20-29).     [Bethuei,.] 

The  next  time  Laban  appears  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative it  is  as  the  host  of  his  nephew  Jacob  at  Haran 
(Geo.  xxix.  13,  14).  The  subsequent  ti-ansaotions 
by  which  he  secured  the  valuable  services  of  his 
nephew  for  fourteen  years  in  return  for  his  two 
daughters,  and  for  six  years  as  the  price  of  his 
cattle,  together  with  the  disgraceful  artifice  by 
which  he  palmed  off  his  elder  and  less  attractive 
daughter  on  the  unsuspecting  Jacob,  are  familiar 
to  all  (Gen.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Laban  was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob, 
having  gathereti  together  all  his  possessions,  started 
with  his  wives  and  children  for  his  native  land ;  and 
It  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  their 
stealthy  dcpartoit.     is  hot  baste  he  sets  off  in 
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pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  his  indignation  at  the 
prospect  of  losing  a  servant,  the  value  of  whose 
services  he  had  proved  by  experience  (xxx.  27  j,  and 
a  family  who  he  hoped  would  have  increased  the 
power  of  his  tribe,  being  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  the  loss  of  his  teraphim,  or  household  gods,  which 
Rachel  had  carried  ofl",  probably  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  prosperous  journey.  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  already 
some  days'  march  in  advance  of  their  pursuers  ; 
but  so  large  a  caravan,  encumbered  with  women 
and  children,  and  cattle,  would  travel  but  .slowly 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  IS),  and  Laban  and  his  kinsmen 
came  up  with  the  retreating  party  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan,  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  The 
collision  with  his  iiTitated  father-in-law  might  have 
proved  dangerous  for  Jacob  but  for  a  divine  intima- 
tion to  Laban,  who,  with  chai'aeteristic  hypocrisy, 
passes  over  in  silence  the  real  gi'ound  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  Jacob's  departure,  urging  only  its  clan- 
destine character,  which  had  prevented  his  sending 
him  away  with  marks  of  affection  and  honour,  and 
the  theft  of  his  gods.  After  some  shai'p  mutual  i-e- 
crimination,  and  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
teraphim,  which  Rachel,  with  the  cunning  which 
characterized  the  whole  family,  knew  well  how  to 
hide,  a  covenant  of  peace  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  parties,  and  a  cairn  raised  about  a  pillar- 
stone  set  up  by  Jacob,  both  as  a  memorial  of  the 
covenant,  and  a  boundary  which  the  contracting 
parties  pledged  themselves  not  to  pass  with  hostile 
intentions.  After  this,  in  the  simple  and  beautiful 
words  of  Scripture,  "  Laban  rose  up  and  kissed  his 
sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them,  and  ut»- 
parted,  and  returned  to  his  place ;"  and  he  thence* 
forward  disappears  fiom  the  Biblical  nanative. 

Few  Scriptural  charactei-s  appear  in  more  re- 
pulsive colours  than  Laban,  who  seems  to  have 
concente-ated  all  the  duplicity  and  acquisitiveness 
which  marked  the  family  of  Haran.  The  leading 
principle  of  his  conduct  was  evidently  self-interest, 
and  he  was  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  whereby 
his  ends  were  secured.  Nothing  can  excuse  the 
abominable  trick  by  which  he  deceived  Jacob  in  the 
matter  of  his  wife,  and  there  is  much  of  harshness 
and  mean  selfishness  in  his  other  relations  with  him. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible,  on  an  unbiassed 
view  of  the  whole  transactions,  to  acquit  Jacob  of 
blame,  or  to  assign  him  any  very  decided  superiority 
over  his  uncle  in  fair  and  generous  dealing.  In  the 
matter  of  the  flocks  each  was  evidently  seeking  to 
outwit  the  other :  and  though  the  whole  was  di- 
vinely overruled  to  work  out  impoilant  issues  in 
securing  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan  in  wealth  and 
dignity,  our  moral  sense  revolts  from  what  Chalmers 
{Daily  Scr.  Headings,  i.  60)  does  not  shrink  from 
designating  the  "  sneaking  artifices  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  selfishness,"  adopted  for  his  owii 
enrichment  and  the  impoverishment  of  his  uncle ; 
while  we  can  well  excuse  Laban's  mortification  at 
seeing  himself  outdone  by  his  nephew  in  cunning, 
and  the  best  of  his  flocks  changing  hands.  In  their 
mistaken  zeal  to  defend  Jacob,  Chiistian  writci-s 
have  unduly  depreciated  Laban  ;  and  even  the 
ready  hospitality  shewn  by  him  to  Ahraliam's  ser- 
vant, and  the  affectionate  reception  of  his  nephew 
(Gen.  xxiv.  30,  31,  xxix.  13,  14),  have  been  mis- 
construed into  the  acts  of  a  selfish  man,  eager  to 
embrace  an  opportunity  of  a  lucrative  connexion. 
No  man,  however,  is  wholly  selfish ;  and  even 
Laban  was  capable  of  generous  impulses,  however 
vaiaa  and  unprincipled  liis  general  conduct.  [E.V."| 
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LA'BAN  (p*?:  Ao^Sv.  Lahan),  one  of  the 
landmarks  named  iu  the  obscure  and  disputed 
passage,  Deut.  i.  1  :  "  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and 
Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  and  Di-zahab."  Tlie  mention 
of  Hazeroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  only  conjecture 
regarding  Lab;m  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  LiBNAH  (Num. 
xxxiii.  20),  which  was  the  second  station  from 
Hazeroth. 

The  Syrlac  Peschito  understands  the  name  as 
Lebanon.  The  Targums,  from  Onkelos  do\vnward, 
play  upon  the  five  names  in  this  passage,  connecting 
them  with  the  main  events  of  the  wanderings. 
Laban  in  this  way  suggests  the  manna,  because  of 
its  white  colour,  that  being  the  force  of  the  word 
in  Hebrew.  [G  .J 

LABANA  (Aa;8aj'££:  Lahana),  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Lebana.] 

LACEDEMO'NIANS  {S.-irapTiarai;  once  Ao- 
KeSat/xovioi,  2  Mace.  v.  9 :  Spartiatae,  Spartiani, 
Lacedaemonae),  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  or  Lace- 
daemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claimed  kindred 
(1  Mace.  xii.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21  ;  xiv.  20,  23 ;  xv.  23 ; 
2  Mace.  V.  9).     [Sparta.] 

LA'OHISH  (B^^3^:  Aax^is;  but  in  Vat.  of 
Josh.  XV.  tlia-)(i\s  ;*  Joseph.  Aaxeitra  :  Lachis),  a 
city  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  which  joined  with 
four  others,  at  the  invitation  of  Adonizedek  king  of 
Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the  Gibeonites  for  their  league 
with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5).  They  were  however 
routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  the  king  of 
Lachish  fell  a  victim  with  the  others  under  the 
trees  at  Makkedah  (ver.  26).  The  destruction  of 
the  town  seems  to  have  shortly  followed  the  death 
of  the  king :  it  was  attacked  in  its  turn,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Libnah,  and  notwithstanding  an 
effort  to  relieve  it  by  Horam  king  of  Gezer,  was 
taken,  and  every  soul  put  to  the  sword  (ver.  31-33). 
In  the  special  statement  that  the  attHck  lasted  two 
days,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  cities  which 
were  taken  in  one  (see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  first 
glimpse  of  that  strength  of  position  for  which 
Lachish  was  afterwards  remarkable.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  kings  slain  by  Joshua  (xii.  10-12), 
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Lachish  occurs  in  the  same  place  with  regard  to  tbt 
others  as  in  the  narrative  just  quoted  ;  but  m  Josh. 
XV.,  where  the  towns  are  separated  into  gioups,  it 
is  placed  in  the  Shefelah,  or  lowland  district,  aiui 
in  the  same  group  with  Eglon  and  Makkedah  (ver 
39),  apart  from  its  former  companions.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that,  though  included  in  the  low- 
land district,  Lachish  was  a  town  of  the  Amorites, 
who  appear  to  have  been  essentially  mountaineers. 
Its  king  is  expressly  named  as  one  of  the  "  kings  of 
the  Amorites  who  dwell  in  the  mountains"  (Josh. 
X.  6).  A  similar  remark  has  already  been  made  of 
Jarmuth;  Keilah,  and  others;  and  see  Jodah, 
vol.  i.  1156  6.  Its  proximity  to  Libnah  is  im- 
plied many  centuries  later  (2  K.  xix.  8).  Lachish 
was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  after  the  revolt  of  the  northern  king- 
dom (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  What  was  its  fate  during  the 
invasion  of  Shishak — who  no  doubt  advanced  by  th« 
usual  route  through  the  maritime  lowland,  which 
would  bring  him  under  its  very  walls — we  are  not 
told.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  materially 
suffer,  for  it  was  evidently  a  place  of  security  later, 
when  it  was  chosen  as  a  refuge  by  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  from  the  conspirators  who  threatened 
him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  fell  a 
victim  at  Lachish  (2  K.  xiv.  19,  2  Chr.  xxv.  27). 
Later  still,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  taken  by  Sennacherib  when  on  his  way 
from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  477). 
It  is  specially  mentfoned  that  he  laid  siege  to  it 
"with  all  his  power"  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9)  ;  and  here 
"  the  gi'eat  King"  himself  remained,  while  his  officersj 
only  were  dispatched  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  ; 
2  K.  xviii.  17). 

This  siege  is  considered  by  Layard  and  Hincks 
to  be  depicted  on  the  slabs  found  by  the  former  iu 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 
which  bear  the  inscription  "  Sennacherib,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  the  country  ot  Assyria,  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the  entrance  of) 
the  city  of  Lachish  TLakhisha).  I  give  permission 
for  its  slaughter''  (^Layard,  N.  ^  B.  149-52,  and 
153,  note).  These  slabs  contain  a  view  of  a  city 
which,  if  the  inscription  is  con-ectly  interpreted, 
must  be  Lachish  itself. 


lilt».X  of  Si-nnMcherib.     Frum  Laynrd's  Mo 
mcnt*  of  NineTtU  Snd  Series,  p  aS"  -11 


L 


»  The  '>r(llnary  editions  of  the  Vatican  LXX.,  Tlschen-  I  throughout.  In  Josh.  xv.  39,  all  trace  ot  .^acnish  has  (lis. 
iori's  included,  give  Kaxk,  and  the  Alox.  Aaxft;  ;  bat  |  appeared  in  the  eommon  editions;  but  in  Mai's,  Moxjj?  u 
Uie  edition  of  the  former  t)y  Cardinal  Mai  has  the  Aaxti<;  I  Inserted  between  'la/caperjA  and  /cai  Ba<njSulfl. 
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.AnotJiev  slab  seems  to  show  the  ground-jiian  of 
the  same  city  after  its  occupation  br  the  con- 
querors—the  Assyrian  tents  pitched  within  the 
walls,  ar.d  the  foreign  worship  going  on.  Tlie 
features  of  the  town  appear  to  be  accurately  given. 
At  any  rate  there  is  considerable  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  views  in  the  character  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  and  both  are  unlike  those  represented  on 
other  slabs.  Both  support  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  conclusions  above  drawn  from  the  statement  of 
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the  Bible  as  to  the  pa<ition  cf  Lachish.  The  elei-i 
tion  of  the  town,  fig.  1,  shows  that  it  was  on  hill; 
ground,  one  part  higher  than  the  other.  This  i: 
also  testified  to  by  the  background  of  the  scene  is 
fig.  2,  which  is  too  remote  to  be  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  woodcut,  but  Avhich  in  the  original 
shows  a  very  hilly  country  covered  with  vineyards 
and  fig-trees.  On  the  other  hand  the  palms  round 
the  town  in  fig.  2  point  to  the  proximity  of  the 
maritime  plain,  in  which  palms  flourished — and  st;ll 


Fig  £.    Pittn  of  Lachwa  (J)  ml.ei  its  eapcire.    Fruni  tue  aame  work,  plate  S4 


flouiish — more  than  m  any  other  region  of  Palestine. 
But  though  the  Assyrian  records  thus  appear^  to 
assert  the  capture  of  Lachish,  no  statement  is  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  that  it  was 
taken.  Indeed  some  expressions  in  the  former  would 
almost  seem  to  imply  the  reverse  (see  "  thought  to  win 
them,"  2  Chr.  xxxii.  1  ;  "depailed=  from  Lachish," 
2  K.  six.  8  ;  and  especially  Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 

The  warning  of  Micah  (i.  13)"*  was  perhaps  de- 
livered at  this  time.  Obscure  as  the  passage  is,  it 
plainly  implies  that  from  Lachish  some  form  of 
Idolatry,  possibly  belonging  to  the  northern  kingdom, 
had  been  imported  into  Jerusalem. 

After  the  retm-n  from  captivity,  Lachish  with 
its  suiTounding  •'  fields "  was  re-occupied  by  the 
Jews  (Neh.  xi.  30).  It  is  not  however  named  in 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  nor  indeed  does  its  name 
I'eappear  in  the  Bible. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jei-ome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
Lachish  is  mentioned  as  "  7  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  towards  Daroma,"  i.  c.  towards  the  south.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  found  in  any  position 
at  all  con-esponding  to  this.  Asitecallel  Um-Lakis, 
situated  on  a  "  low  roimd  swell  or  knoll,"  and  dis- 
playing a  few  columns  and  other  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  is  found  between  Gaza  and  Beit-Jihrin, 
probably  the  ancient  Eleutheropolis,  at  the  distance 


of  1 1  miles  (14  Roman  miles),  and  in  a  direction  not 
S.,  but  about  W.S.W.  from  the  latter.  Two  miles 
east  of  Um-Lakis  is  a  site  of  similar  character,  callea 
'Ajldn  (Rob.  ii.  46,  7).  Among  modern  travellers, 
these  sites  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  Whileadmitting  the  identity  of  JjVan 
with  Eglon,  he  disputes  that  of  Um-Ldkis,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Eusebius,  as  above  quoted ;  and  further  that  the 
remains  are  net  those  of  a  fortified  city  able  to  brave 
an  Assyrian  army  (47).  On  the  other  hand,  in  favoui 
of  the  identification  ai'e  the  proximity  of  Eglon  (i. 
'Ajldn  be  it),  and  the  situation  of  Um-Lakis-  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  right  in  the  road  from  Egypt 
By  "  Daroma  "  also  Eusebius  may  have  intended,  not 
the  southern  district,  but  a  place  of  that  name,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  placed  by  the 
accurate  old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  two  hours  south 
of  Gaza  (Zunz  in  Benj.  of  Tiidela,  by  Asher,  ii.  442). 
With  regard  to  the  weakness  of  Um-Ldkis,  Jlr. 
Porter  has  a  good  compaiison  between  it  and  Ash- 
dod  {Handbk.  261).  [G.] 

LACU'NUS  (haKKovvos :  Caleus'),  one  of  t)» 
sons  of  Addi,  who  returned  with  Ezra,  and  hau 
married  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  31).  The  name 
does  not  occui-  in  this  form  in  the  p;irailel  lists  ol 
Ezr.  X.,  but  it  apparently  oc(.up.os   the    place  of 


0  Col.  Rawlinson  seems  to  read  the  name  as  Lubaiia,        d  The  play  of  the  words  is  between  l-ao'sh  »nd  RecesJ 
I.  e.  i.ibnah  (Layard,  ^V.  <fc  B.  153,  note).  ,  (J^^"!,  A.  V    "  swift  beast"),  and  the  exhortaiion  Is  U 

'  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Rawlinson  {Herod.  I.  IPO    f,,„ii'"| '' 
aote  AX  I 
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Chela  L  (ver,  3C  ,  us  is  indicatia  jy  the  Caleus 
of  the  Vulg. 

LA'DAN  {Aa\dv,  Tisch.,  but  'Acrav  in  Mai's 
ed. :  Dalarus),  1  Esd.  v.  37.    [Delaiah,  2.] 

LADDER  OF  TYRUS,  THE  (^  KA?Ma| 
Tvpou :  a  terminis  Tyri,  possibly  reading  KKl/xa), 
one  of  tlie  extremities  (the  northern)  of  the  distiict 
over  which  Simon  Maccabaeus  was  made  captain 
{tTTparriySs)  by  Antiochus  VI.  (or  Theos),  very 
shortly  after  his  coming  to  the  thi-one ;  the  other 
being  "  the  borders  of  Egypt"  (1  Mace.  xi.  59). 
The  Ladder  of  Tyre,*  or  of  the  Tyrians,  was  the  local 
name  for  a  high  mountain,  the  highest  in  tliat 
neighbourhood,  a  hundred  stadia  north  of  Ptolemais, 
the  modern  Akka  or  Acre  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  10,  §2). 
The  position  of  the  Eas-en-Nakhurah  agrees  very 
nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies  10  miles,  or  about  120 
st-idia,  from  Akka,  and  is  characterised  by  travellers 
fiom  Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and  steep. 
Both  the  Eas-en-Nakhurah,  and  the  Eas-el-Abyad, 
i.e.  the  White  Cape,  sometimes  called  Cape  Blanco,  a 
headland  6  miles  stil!  farther  north,  are  suimounted 
by  a  path  cut  in  zigzags ;  that  over  the  latter  is 
attributed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  possibly 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  Eas-el-Abyad,^  is 
by  some  travellers  (Irby,  Van  de  Velde,  &c.)  treated 
as  the  ladder  of  the  Tyrians.  But  by  the  early  and 
accurate  Jewish  traveller,  hap-Parchi'  (Zunz,  402), 
and  in  our  own  times  by  Robinson  (iii.  89),  Mislin 
(Les  Saints  Lieux,  ii.  9),  Porter  {Hdbk.  389), 
Schwarz  (76),  Stanley  {S.  ^  P.  264),  the  Eas-eii- 
Nakhurah  is  identified  with  the  ladder ;  the  last- 
named  traveller  pointing  out  well  that  the  reason 
for  the  name  is  the  fact  of  its  "  differing  frorn 
Carmel  in  that  it  leaves  no  beach  between  itself  and 
the  sea,  and  thus,  by  cutting  off  all  communication 
round  its  base,  acts  as  the  natural  barrier  between 
the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  maritime  plain  to  the 
north — in  other  words,  between  Palestine  and  Phoe- 
nicia" (comp.  p.  266).  [G.] 

LA'EL  (^N^:  AotjX:  LaeV),  the  father  of 
Ehasaph,  prince  of  the  Gershonites  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  iii.  24). 

LA'HAD  (nnV:  Aai£5 ;  Alex.  A<{5:  Laad), 
sou  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
from  whom  sprung  the  Zorathites,  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  who  settled  at  Zorah,  according  to  the  Targ. 
of  R.  Joseph  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

LAHA'I-ROI,  THE  WELL  (^Nl  ^n^  -|NI3  : 
rh  (ppeap  rrjs  dpdcreais :  puteus,  cujus  nomen  est 
Viventis  et  Videntis).  In  this  fonii  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  and  .xxv.  11,  the  name  of 
the  famous  well  of  Hagar's  relief,  in  the  oasis  of 
verdure  round  which  Isaac  afterwards  resided.  In 
xvi.  14 — the  only  other  occurrence  of  the  name — 
it  is  represented  in  the  full  Hrbrew  form  of  Bekr- 
LAHAI-ROI.  In  the  Mussulman  traditions  the  well 
Zemzem  in  the  £eei-a?toA  of  Mecca  is  identical  with 
it.     [Lehi.]  [G.] 


»  This  name  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  "|"|^T  HD^D- 
See  Zunz  (Be/y.  of  Tud.  402). 

b  Maundrell,  ordinarily  so  exact  (March  IV),  places  "  the 
mountain  climax  "  at  an  hour  and  a  quarter  south  of  the 
A'liAr  Ibrahim  Bassa  (Adonis  River), meaning  therefore  the 
headland  which  encloses  on  the  north  the  bay  of  Juneh 
above  Beirut  '  On  the  other  hand,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Oct.  21)  with  equal'. J-  jnusual  inaccuracy,  give  the  name 
ol  Cape  Blanco  to  the  has  Xakurak — an  hour's  ride  from 
Kn-Xib.  tlie  ancient  Kcdiiipa.     Wilson  also  (ii  232)  has 
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LAH'MAM  (non^ :    Max«    Ka\   Xaaxds 

Alex.  Aa/xds :  Leneman,  leemas),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  district  of  Judab  (Josh.  xv.  40)  named 
between  Cabbon  and  Kithlish,  and  in  the  same 
gi-oup  with  Lachish.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  traveller 
nas  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

In  many  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
amongst  them  the  Rec.  Text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  the 
name  is  given  with  a  final  s — Lachmas."'  CoiTiipt 
as  the  LXX.  text  is  here,  it  will  be  obsei-ved  that 
both  MSS.  exhibit  the  s.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
the  Targum  and  the  other  Orienfed  versions.  The 
ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate  have  Leheraan,  but 
the  text  published  in  the  Benedictine  Edition  of 
Jerome  Leemas.  [G."] 

LAH'MI  (*pn^:  Thv  'EAe/xee  ;  Alex,  rhv 
Aee^e?:  Beth-Xehtva-ites),  the  brother  of  Goliath 
the  Gittite,  slain  by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor 
(1  Chr.  XX.  5).  In  the  parallel  nairative  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  amongst  other  differences,  Lahn-.i  disappears 
in  the  word  Beth  hal-lachmi,  i.  e.  the  Bethlehemite. 
This  reading  is  imported  into  the  Vulgate  of  the 
Chron.  (see  above).  What  was  the  original  foim 
of  the  passage  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  ; 
the  waiter  has  not  however  seen  cause  to  alter  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  came  under  Elhanan — that 
the  text  of  Chronicles  is  the  more  con-ect  of  the  two. 
In  addition  to  the  LXX.,  the  Peschito  and  the  Tar- 
gum both  agree  with  the  Hebrew  in  reading  Lachmi. 
The  latter  contains  a  tiadition  that  he  was  slain  on 
the  same  day  with  his  brother.  [G.] 

LA'ISH  (K',*^  ;  in  Isaiah,  n^h  :  Aa7(ra;  Judg. 
xviii.  29,  Ov\a/j.als ;'  Alex.  Aaets:  Lais),  the  city 
which  was  taken  by  the  Danites,  and  under  its  new 
name  of  Dan  became  famous  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  depository,  first  of  tiie 
graven  image  of  Micali  (Judg.  xviii.  7,  14,  27,  29), 
and  subsequently  of  one  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam. 
In  another  account  of  the  conquest  the  name  is 
given,  with  a  variation  in  the  form,  as  Leshem 
(Josh.  xix.  47).  It  is  natuial  to  presume  that 
Laish  was  an  ancient  sanctuary,  before  its  appro- 
priation for  that  purpose  by  the  Danites,  and  we 
should  look  for  son-.e  explanation  of  the  mention  of 
Dan  instead  of  Laish  in  Gen.  xiv. ;  but  nothing  is  as 
yet  forthcoming  on  these  points.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  at  or 
very  near  that  of  the  modem  Banias.     [Dan.] 

In  the  A.  V.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  tho 
graphic  account  by  Isaiah  of  Sennacherib's  maich 
on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30)  : — "  Lift  up  thy  voice, 
0  daughter  of  Gallim  !  cause  it  to  be  heard  unto 
Laish,  oh  poor  Anathoth !" — that  is,  cry  so  loud 
that  your  shrieks  shall  be  heard  to  the  very  confined 
of  the  land.  This  translation — in  which  our  trans- 
lators followed  the  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius, 
and  the  comment  of  Grotius — is  adopted  because 
the  last  eyllabie  of  the  name  which  appears  heie  as 
Laistah  is  taken  to  be  the  Hebrew  particle  of  mo- 


fallen  imto  a  curious  confaBion  between  the  two. 

"=  He  gives  the  name  as  Al-Nacakir,  probably  a  mera 
corruption  of  En-Nakura. 

*  DOn?  for  QOn?,  by  interchange  of  Q  and  Q. 

"   The   LXX.   have    here    transferred    literally    the 

Hebrew    words     \^y^     D>lN"j.     "  and    indeed    Laish." 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  done  in  thn  rase  of  Lu?, »  Vd 
ixviii.  19. 
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lion,  "  to  Laisli,"  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Judg.  ' 
xviii.  7.  But  such  a  rendering  is  found  neither  in 
auy  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor  in  those  of  modem 
scholars,  as  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Zunz,  &c. ;  nor  is 
the  Hebrew  word '  here  rendered  "  cause  it  to  be 
heard,"  found  elsewhere  in  that  voice,  but  always 
absolute— "  hearken,"  or  "attend."  There  is  a 
certain  violence  in  the  sudden  introduction  amongst 
these  little  Benjamite  villages  of  the  frontier  town  so 
very  far  remote,  and  not  less  in  the  use  of  its  ancient 
name,  elsewhere  so  constantly  superseded  by  Dan. 
(See  Jer.  viii.  16.)  On  tho  whole  it  seems  more 
consonant  with  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take 
Laishah  as  the  name  of  a  small  village  lying  between 
Gallim  and  Auathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto,  as  is 
still  the  case  with  ths  foi-mer,  and  until  1831  was 
the  case  with  the  latter,  no  traces  have  been  found. 
In  1  Mace.  is.  5  a  village  named  Ala^a  (Mai,  and 
Alex.  'AKaea ;  A.  V.  Eleasa)  is  mentioned  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judas  was  killed.  In 
the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laisa.  If  tt--  Berea  at 
which  Demetrius  was  encamced  oi  the  same  occasion 
was  Beeroth — and  from  the  Peschito  reading  this 
seems  likely — th*«i  Alasa  or  Laisha  was  somewhere 
on  thi  northern  road,  10  or  12  miles  from  Jerasalem, 
about  the  spot  at  which  a  village  named  Adasa 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  D  (A) 
and  L  (A)  are  so  often  interchanged  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts, that  the  two  names  may  indicate  one  and 
the  same  place,  and  that  the  Laishah  of  Isaiah. 
Such  an  identification  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  Is.  x.  30,  while 
it  would  throw  some  light  on  the  uncertain  topo- 
giaphy  of  the  last  struggle  of  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  it  is  but 
conjectural ;  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Beeroth 
IS  at  the  best  somewhat  far  removed  from  the  nan-ow 
circle  of  the  villages  enumerated  by  Isaiah.      [G.] 

LA'ISH  (ph  ;  in  2  Sam.  the  orig.  text,  Cethih, 

has  Kh? :  'Ariel's,  2eXX^s  ;  Alex.  Aofs,  Aaefs : 
Lais),  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul  had  given 
Michal,  David's  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
15).  He  was  a  native  of  Gallim.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  th-e  names  of  Laish  (Laishah)  and 
Gallim  should  be  found  in  conjimction  at  a  much 
later  date  (Is.  x.  30).  [G.J 

LAKES.     [Palestine.] 

LA'ETJM  (D-li??,  i.e.  Lakkum :  AcoSoyu;  Alex. 
— unusually  wide  of  the  Hebrew  —  eois  'fiiKpov: 
Lecum),  one  of  the  places  which  foniied  the  land- 
marks of  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33), 
named  next  to  Jabneel,  and  apparently  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  :  but  the  whole  statement  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  names  have 
yet  been  recognised.  Lakkum  is  but  casually  named 
in  the  Onomasticon,  and  no  one  since  has  discovered 
its  situation.  The  rendering  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  is 
worth  remark.  [G.] 

LAMB.  1.  "IKIX,  immar,  is  the  Chaldee  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  cebes.  See  below,  Nj.  3  (Ezr. 
vi.  9,17;  vii.  17). 

2.  nbta,  tdleh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  Is.  Ixv.  25),  a 
young  sucking  lamb ,  originally  the  young  of  any 
fcnimal.  The  noun  from  the  same  root  in  Arabic 
signifies  "a  fawn,"  in  Ethiopic  "  a  kid,"  in  Sama- 
itan  "  a  boy ;"  while  in  Syriac  it  denot<>s  "  a 
loj,"  and  in  the  fern.  "  a  girl."    Hence  "  I'aJitha 


^"^ifpn,  hiphil  imp.,  from  3{>'p' 
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kumi,"  "Damsel,  arise!"  (Mark  v.  41).  Iheplnral 
of  a  cognate  form  occurs  in  Is.  xl.  11. 

3.  K'^S,  cebes,  Db'B,  reseb,  and  the  feminines 
n'K'33,  cibsdh,  or  nJJ'lB,  cabsdh,  and  nsb'S,  cJs«- 
bah,  respectively  denote  a  male  and  female  lamb  from 
the  first  to  the  third  year.  The  former  perhaps 
more  nearly  coincide  with  the  provincial  tenn  hcg 
or  hogget,  which  is  applied  to  a  young  ram  before  ha 
is  shorn.  The  con-esponding  word  in  Arabic,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  denotes  a  ram  at  that  period  when 
he  has  lost  his  first  two  teeth  and  four  others  make 
their  appearance,  which  happens  in  the  second  oi 
third  yeai-.  Young  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  im- 
portant pai"t  of  almost  every  sacrifice.  They  were 
offered  at  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  38-41),  on  the  sabbath  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
9),  at  the  feasts  of  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  11), 
of  trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  2),  of  tabernacles  (Num. 
xxix.  13-40),  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  sxiii.  18-20),  and 
of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  5).  They  were  brought 
by  the  princes  of  the  congregation  as  burnt-offerings 
at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.),  and 
were  offered  on  solemn  occasions  like  the  consecra- 
tion of  Aaron  (Lev.  ix.  3),  the  coronation  of  Solomon 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  21),  the  purification  of  the  temple 
under  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  21),  and  the  great 
passover  held  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  x.xxv.  7). 
They  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice  offered  at  the  puii- 
fication  of  women  after  cliildbirth  (Lev.  xii.  6),  and 
at  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  10-25).  They 
accompanied  the  presentation  of  first-fruits  (Lev. 
xxiii.  12).  When  the  Nazarites  commenced  their 
period  of  separation  they  offered  a  he-lamb  for  a 
trespass-offering  (Num.  vi.  12)  ;  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion a  he-lamb  was  sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering, 
and  an  ewe-lamb  as  a  sin-offering  (v.  14).  An  ewe- 
lamb  was  also  the  offering  for  the  sin  of  ignoitmce 
(Lev.  iv.  32). 

4.  *13,  car,  a  fat  ram,  or  more  probably 
"  wether,"  as  the  word  is  generally  employed  in 
opposition  to  ayil,  which  strictly  denotes  a  "ram" 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  2  K.  iii.  4 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  6).  Mesha 
king  of  Moab  sent  tribute  to  the  king  of  Israel 
100,000  fat  wethers ;  and  this  circumstance  is  made 
use  of  by  R.  Joseph  Kimchi  to  explain  Is.  xvi.  1, 
which  he  regards  as  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabites 
to  renew  their  tribute.  The  Tyiians  obtainid  their 
supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21),  and 
the  pastures  of  Bashan  were  famous  as  gi-azing 
grounds  (Ez.  xxxix.  18). 

5.  |nV,  tson,  rendered  "lamb"  in  Ex.  xii.  21, 
is  properly  a  collective  term  denoting  a  "  flock  "  of 
small  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  in  distinction  from 
herds  of  the  larger  animals  (Eccl.  ii.  7  ;  Ez.  xlv.  15). 
In  opposition  to  this  collective  term  the  word 

6.  nb^,  seh,  is  applied  to  denote  the  indi\iduals 
of  a  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goats ;  and  hence,  though 
"  lamb "  is  in  many  passages  the  rendering  of  the 
A.  v.,  the  marginal  reading  gives  "kid  ''  (Gen.  xxii. 
7,  8  ;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,  &c.).     [Sheep.] 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb  see  Passover.  [W.  A.  W.] 

LAM'ECH  (TID?  :  Aafj.4x:  Lamecli),  properly 
Lemech,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  antediluvian 
history.  1.  The  fifth  lineal  descendant  from  Cain 
(Gen.  iv.  18-24).  He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch, 
of  the  posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related 
with  some  detail.  He  is  the  first  polygainist  on 
record.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  his 
j  daiip;ht«r  Naamah,  are,  w'i  Eve,  the  only  aateili- 
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.MV1MI  women  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Moses. 
His  three  sons — Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tobal-cain, 
are  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  in- 
ventions. The  Targum  of  Jonathan  adds,  that  his 
daughter  was  "  the  mistress  of  sounds  and  songs," 
i.e.  the  first  poetess.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  2,  §2) 
relates  that  the  number  of  his  sons  was  seventy- 
seven,  and  Jerome  records  the  same  tradition,  add- 
ing that  they  were  all  cut  off  by  the  Deluge,  and 
that  this  was  the  seventy-and-sevenfold  vengeance 
which  Lamech  imprecated. 

The  remarkable  poem  which  Lamech  uttered  has 
not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  dissertation  by  Hilliger  in  Thesaurus 
Theologico-Philol.  i.  141,  and  is  discussed  at  length 
by  the  various  commentators  on  Genesis.  The 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  closes  with  a 
song,  which  at  least  threatens  bloodshed.  Delitzsch 
observes,  that  as  the  arts  which  were  afterwards 
consecrated  by  pious  men  to  a  heavenly  iise,  had 
their  origin  in  the  family  of  Cain,  so  this  early 
effort  of  poetry  is  composed  in  honour,  not  of  God, 
but  of  some  deadly  weapon.  It  is  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry;  it  came  down, 
perhaps  as  a  popular  song,  to  the  generation  for 
whom  Moses  wrote,  and  he  inserts  it  in  its  proper 
place  in  his  history.  Delitzsch  traces  in  it  all  the 
peculiar  features  of  later  Semitic  poetry  ;  rhythm, 
assonance,  parallelism,  strophe,  and  poetic  diction. 
It  may  be  rendered  : — 

Adah  and  Zillah  !   hear  my  voice, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  1   give  ear  unto  my  speech ; 
For  a  man  had  1  slain  for  smiting  me, 

And  a  youth  for  wounding  me : 
Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 

Biit  Lamech  seventy  and  seven. 

The  A.  V.  makes  Lamech  declare  himself  a  mur- 
derer, "  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,"  &c. 
This  is  the  view  taken  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate. 
Chrysostom  {Ilom.  xx.  in  Gen.)  regards  Lamech  as 
a  murderer  stung  by  remorse,  driven  to  make  public 
confession  of  his  guilt  solely  to  ease  his  conscience, 
and  afterwards  (^Hom.  in  Ps.  vi.)  obtaining  mercy. 
Theodoret  (^Quaest.  in  Gen.  xliv.)  sets  him  down  as 
a  murderer.  Basil  {Ep.  260  [317],  §5j  interprets 
Lamech's  words  to  mean  that  he  had  committed 
two  murders,  and  that  he  deserved  a  much  severer 
punishment  than  Cain,  as  having  sinned  after  plainer 
warning ;  Basil  adds,  that  some  persons  interpret 
the  last  lines  of  the  poem  as  meaning,  that  whereas 
Cain's  sin  increased,  and  was  followed  after  seven 
generations  by  the  punishment  of  the  Deluge  wash- 
ing out  the  foulness  of  the  woi-ld,  so  Lamech's  sin 
shall  be  followed  in  the  seventy-seventh  (see  St. 
Luke  iii.  23-38)  generation  by  the  coming  of  Him 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Jerome 
{Ep.  xxxvi.  ad  Damasum,  t.  i.  p.  161)  relates  as  a 
tradition  of  his  predecessors  and  of  the  Jews,  that 
Cain  was  accidentally  slain  by  Lamech  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  Adam.  This  legend  is  told  with 
fuller  details  by  Jarchi.  According  to  him,  the 
occasion  of  the  poem  was  the  refusal  of  Lamech's 
wives  to  associate  with  him  in  consequence  of  his 
having  killed  Cain  and  Tubal-cain ;  Lamech,  it  is 
said,  was  blind,  and  was  led  about  by  Tubal-cain  ; 
when  the  latter  saw  in  the  thicket  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  wild-beast,  Lamech,  by  his  son's 
direction,  shot  an  arrow  at  it,  and  thus  slew  Cain  ; 
in  alarm  and  indignation  at  the  deed,  he  killed  his 
stn  ;  hence  his  wives  refused  to  associate  with  him  ; 
■u.d  he  excuses  himself   as   having   acted  without 
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a  vengeful  or  murderous  purpose.  Luther  con- 
siders the  occasion  of  the  poem  to  be  the  deliberate 
murder  of  Cain  by  Lamech.  Lightfoot  {Decaa 
Chorogr.  Marc,  praem.  §  iv.)  considers  Lamech  as 
expressing  remorse  for  having,  as  the  fiist  poly- 
gamist,  introduced  more  destruction  and  murder 
than  Cain  was  the  author  of  into  the  world.  Pfeiffer 
{Diff.  Scrip.  Loc.  p.  25)  collects  ditt'erent  opinions 
with  his  usual  diligence,  and  concludes  that  the 
poem  is  Lamech's  vindication  of  himself  to  his 
wives,  who  were  in  terror  for  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  having  slain  two  of  the  posterity  of 
Seth.  Lowth  (Z>e  S.  Foesi  Heh.  iv.)  and  Michaelis 
think  that  Lamech  is  excusing  himself  for  some 
murder  which  he  had  committed  in  self-defence, 
"  for  a  wound  inflicted  on  me." 

A  rather  milder  interpretation  has  been  given  to 
the  poem  by  some,  whose  opinions  are  perhaps  of 
greater  weight  than  the  preceding  in  a  question  oi' 
Hebrew  criticism.  Onkelos,  followed  by  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  paraphrases  it,  "  I  have  not  slain  a  man  that 
I  should  bear  sin  on  his  account."  The  Arab.  Ver. 
(Saadia)  puts  it  in  an  interrogative  form,  "  Have  I 
slain  a  man  ?"  &c.  These  two  versions,  which  are 
substantially  the  same,  are  adopted  by  De  Dieu  and 
Bishop  Patrick.  Aben-Ezra,  Calvin,  Drusius,  and 
Cartwright,  interpret  it  in  the  future  tense  as  a 
threat,  "  I  will  slay  any  man  who  wounds  me." 
This  version  is  adopted  by  Herder;  whose  hypo- 
thesis as  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was  partly 
anticipated  by  Hess,  and  has  been  received  by  Ro- 
senniiiller,  Ewald,  and  Delitzsch.  Herder  regards  it 
as  Lamech's  song  of  exultation  on  the  invention  of 
the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  in  the  possession 
of  which  he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to  himself 
and  his  family  over  any  enemies.  This  mterpreta- 
tion  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best  that  has 
been  suggested.  But  whatever  intei-pretation  be 
preferred,  all  persons  will  agree  in  the  remark  of 
Bp.  Kidder  that  the  occasion  of  the  poem  not  being 
revealed,  no  man  can  be  expected  to  determine  the 
full  sense  of  it ;  thus  much  is  plain,  that  they  are 
vaunting  words  in  which  Lamech  seems,  from 
Cain's  indemnity,  to  encourage  himself  in  violence 
and  wickedness. 

2.  The  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  V.  29).  Chrysostom 
{Serm.  ix.  in  Gen.  and  Horn.  xxi.  in  Gen.),  perhaps 
thinking  of  the  character  of  the  other  Lamech; 
speaks  of  this  as  an  unrighteous  man,  though  moved 
by  a  divine  impulse  to  give  a  prophetic  name  to  his 
son.  Buttman  and  others,  observing  that  the  names 
of  Lamech  and  Enoch  are  found  in  the  list  of 
Seth's,  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  Cain's  family,  infer 
that  the  two  lists  are  merely  different  versions  or 
recensions  of  one  original  list, — traces  of  two  con- 
flicting histories  of  the  first  human  family.  This 
theory  is  desei-vedly  repudiated  by  Delitzsch  on 
Gen.  V.  [W.  T.  B.] 

LAMENTATIONS.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this 
Book,  Echah  (nD"'N),  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five 
Books  of  Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  word  with  which 
it  opens,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a 
received  formula  for  the  commencement  of  a  song  of 
wailing  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27).  The  Septuagint 
translators  found  themselves  obliged,  as  in  the 
other  cases  referred  to,  to  substitute  some  title  more 
significant,  and  adopted  OpTJvoi  ^leoefilov  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Einoth  {T\V'\>,  "  lamentations"),  which 
they  found  in  Jer.  vii.  29,  ix.  10,  20;  2  Chr. 
xxxv.   -5,   and  which  had  probably   been  applied 
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familiarly,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Jewish  ccun- 
mentators,  to  the  Book  itself.  The  Vulgate  gives 
the  Greek  word  and  explains  it  {Threrd,  id  est, 
Lamentationes  Jeremiae  Frophetae).  Luther  and 
the  A.  V.  have  given  the  translation  only,  in  Elag- 
lieder  a«d  Lamentations  respectively. 

The  poems  included  in  this  collection  appear  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  with  no  name  attached  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  direct  external  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  earlier  than 
the  date  given  in  the  prefatoiy  verse  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Septuagint.  This  represents,  how- 
ever, the  established  belief  of  the  Jews  after  the 
completion  of  the  canon.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5,  §1) 
follows,  as  far  as  the  question  of  authorship  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  same  track,  and  the  absence  of  any 
tradition  or  probable  conjecture  to  the  contrary, 
leaves  the  consensus  of  critics  and  commentators 
almost  undisturbed.''  An  agreement  so  striking 
rests,  as  might  be  expected,  on  strong  internal  evi- 
dence. The  poems  belong  unmistakeably  to  the 
last  days  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  exile.  They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks, 
with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness, 
of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  could  have 
wiitten  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling 
and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah  which  charac- 
terises both  the  Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  The  evidences  of  identity  are,  however, 
stronger  and  more  minute.  In  both  we  meet,  once 
and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  "  Virgin-daughter 
of  Zion,"  sitting  down  in  her  shame  and  misery 
(Lam.  i.  15,  ii.  13  ;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both  there 
is  the  same  vehement  out-pouiing  of  sorrow.  The 
prophet's  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam.  i.  16, 
ii.  11,  iii.  48,  49;  Jer.  ix.  1,  xiii.  17,  xiv.  17). 
There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being  sur- 
rounded with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam. 
ii.  22  ;  Jer.  vi.  25,  xlvi.  5)."=  In  both  the  worst  of 
all  the  evils  is  the  iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  the 
priests  (Lam.  ii.  14, iv.  1 3 ;  Jer.  v.  30, 31,  xiv.  13, 14). 
The  sufferer  at^peals  for  vengeance  to  the  righteous 
Judge  (Lam.  iii.  64-66 ;  Jer.  xi.  20).  He  bids  the 
rival  nation  that  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
prepare  for  a  like  desolation  (Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  12).  We  can  well  understand,  with  all  these 
instances  before  us,  how  the  scribes  who  compiled 
the  Canon  after  the  return  from  Babylon  should 
have  been  led,  even  in  the  absence  of  external  testi- 
mony, to  assign  to  Jeremiah  the  authorship  of  the 
Lamentations. 

Assuming  this  as  sufficiently  established,  there 
come  the  questions — (1.)  When,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion did  he  write  it?  (2.)  In  what  relation  did  it 
stiind  to  his  other  writings  ?  (3.)  What  light  does 
it  throw  on  his  personal  history,  or  on  that  of  the 
lime  in  which  he  lived  ? 

I.  The  earliest  statement  on  this  point  is  that 
of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §1).  He  finds  among  the 
books  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time  the  lamen- 
tations on  the  death  of  Josiah,  whi:h  are  mentioned 
in  2  Chr.  xsxv.  25.  As  there  are  no  traces  of  any 
other  poena  of  this  kind  in  the  later  J  ewish  litera- 

'  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  Israel  was  led 
captive  and  Jerusalem  was  laid  waste,  Jeremiah  sat 
vseeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over 
Jerusalem,  and  said." 

•>  The  qu*.6tion  whether  all  the  five  poems  were  hy 
the  same  writer  has  however  been  raised  by  Thenius, 
Die  Klagelieder  erkliirt :  Vorhemerk.  qvioted  in  Da- 
c-.dsoE's  Iiitrod.  to  0.  T.,  p.  888. 
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turc.  it  has  been  inferred  naturally  enough,  thai 
he  speaks  of  this.  This  opinion  was  maintained 
also  by  Jerome,  and  has  been  defended  by  soma 
modem  writers  (Usslier,  Dathe,  Michaelis,**  Notes  to 
Towth,  Prael.  xxii. ;  Caloyhii, Prolegom.  ad  Tkren. ; 
De  Wette,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  Klagl.).  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better  gi-ounds 
than  a  hasty  conjecture,  arising  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  men  to  admit  that  any  work  by  an  inspire"! 
writer  can  have  perished,  or  the  arbitrary  assump- 
tion (De  Wette,  I.  c.)  that  the  same  man  could  not, 
twice  in  his  life,  have  been  the  spokesman  of  a 
great  national  son'ow.'  And  against  it  we  have  to 
set  (1)  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied  in 
the  preface  of  the  Septuagint,  (2 )  the  contents  ot 
the  book  itself.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  cala- 
mities described  in  it  may  have  been  common  to 
the  invasions  of  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
yet  look  in  vain  for  a  single  word  distinctive  of  a 
funeral  dirge  over  a  devout  and  zealous  reformer 
like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by  step,  the  closest 
possible  Hkeness  between  the  pictures  of  misery  in 
the  Lamentations  and  the  events  of  the  closing 
years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  The  long  siege  had 
brought  on  the  famine  in  which  the  young  children 
fainted  for  hunger  (Lam.  ii.  11,  12,  20,  iv.  4,  0  ; 
2  K.  XXV.  3).  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  (Lam. 
ii  7,  iv.  12;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17).  The  Temple 
itself  was  polluted  with  the  massacre  of  the  pnestt 
who  defended  it  (Lam.  ii.  20,  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  17), 
and  then  destroyed  (Lam.  ii.  6;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  19). 
The  fortresses  and  strongholds  of  Judah  were  thrown 
down.  The  anointed  of  the  Lord,  under  whose 
shadow  the  remnant  of  the  people  might  have  hoped 
to  live  in  safety,  was  taken  prisoner  (Lam.  iv.  20  ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  5).  The  chief  of  the  people  were  carried 
into  exile  (Lam.  i.  5,  ii.  9  ;  2  K.  xxv.  11).  The 
bitterest  gi'ief  was  found  in  the  malignant  e.^ulta- 
tion  of  the  Edomites  (Lam.  iv.  21  ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.7). 
Under  the  rule  of  the  stianger  the  Sabbaths  and 
solemn  feasts  were  forgotten  (Lam.  i.  4,  ii.  6),  as 
they  could  harJly  have  been  during  the  shoit  peiiod 
in  which  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Unless  we  adopt  the  strained  hypothesis 
that  the  whole  poem  is  prophetic  in  the  sense  of 
being  predictive,  the  writer  seeing  the  ."uture  as  i' 
it  were  actually  present,  or  the  still  wilder  con- 
jecture of  Jarchi,  tbat  this  was  the  roll  which  Je- 
hoiachin  destroyed,  and  which  was  re-written  by 
Baruch  or  Jeremiah  (Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T. 
iii.  c.  iv.),  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  coincidence  is  not  accidental,  and 
to  adopt  the  later,  not  tlie  eai-lier  of  the  d.ates.  At 
what  period  after  the  capture  of  the  city  the  pitK 
phet  gave  this  utterance  to  his  sorrow  we  can  only 
conjecture,  and  the  materi.Js  for  doing  so  with  any 
probability  are  but  scanty.  The  local  tradition 
which  pointed  out  a  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  as  the  refuge  to  which  Jeiemiah  with- 
drew that  he  might  write  this  book  (Del  Rio,  Pro- 
leg,  in  Thren.,  quoted  bj  Carpzov,  Introd.  I.  c), 
is  as  trustworthy  as  most  of  the  other  legends  of 
the  time  of  Helena.  The  ingenuity  which  aims  a: 
attaching  each  mdividual  poem    to  some  definite 


*  More  detailed  coincidences  of  words  and  phrases 
are  given  by  Keil  (quoting  from  Pareau)  in  his  Einl. 
ill  das  A.  T.    §129. 

■1  Micbaelis  and  Dathe,  however,  afterwards  aban- 
doned this  hypothesis,  and  adopted  that  of  the  latei 
date. 

•  The  argument  that  iii.  27  implies  the  youth  rf  i\* 
writer  hardly  needs  to  be  conf  Jtcd. 
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event  in  the  prophet's,  lite,  is  for  the  most  pvt 
simply  wasted.'  He  may  have  written  it  imme- 
di.it  i.y  atter  the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was 
with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was  with  his 
countrymen  at  Tahpanhes. 

II.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  reminded  by 
Uiese  conjectures  that  we  have  before  us,  not  a 
oook  in  Hve  chapters,  but  five  separate  poems, 
each  complete  in  itself,  each  having  a  distinct  sub- 
ject, yet  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a  plan 
vhich  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  before  enter- 
ing on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find,  in 
full  predominance,  that  strong  personal  emotion 
which  mingled  itself,  in  greater  or  less  measure, 
with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  There 
is  here  no  "  word  of  Jehovah,"  no  direct  message 
to  a  sinful  people.  The  man  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  and  though  a  higher  Spirit 
than  his  own  helps  him  to  give  utterance  to  his 
sorrows,  it  is  yet  the  language  of  a  sufferer  rather 
than  of  a  teacher.  There  is  this  measure  of  truth 
in  the  technical  classification  which  placed  the  La- 
mentations among  the  Hagiographa  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  the  feeling  which  led  the  Rabbinic  writers 
(Kimchi,  Pref.  in  Psalm.)  to  say  that  they  and  the 
other  books  of  that  group,  were  written  indeed  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  iSpirit,  but  not  with  the  special 
gift  of  prophecy. 

Other  ditlerences  between  the  two  books  that  bear 
the  prophet's  name  gi-ew  out  of  this.  Here  there 
is  more  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration.  The 
rhythm  is  more  unifomi  than  in  the  prophecies.  A 
complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades  nearly 
the  whole  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
acrostic  form  of  writing  was  not  peculiar  to  Jeremiah. 
Whatever  its  origin,  whether  it  had  been  adopted  as 
a  help  to  the  memory,  and  so  fitted  especially  for 
didactic  poems,  or  for  such  as  were  to  be  sung  by 
great  bodies  of  people  (Lowth,  Prael.  xxii.),^  it 
had  been  a  received,  and  it  would  seem  popular, 
framework  for  poems  of  very  different  characters, 
and  extending  probably  over  a  considerable  period 
jf  time.  The  119th  Psalm  is  the  great  monu- 
ment which  forces  itself  upon  our  notice  ;  but  it  is 
.'ound  also  \xi  the  25th,  34th,  37th,  111th,  ir2th, 
145th — and  in  the  singularly  beautiful  fragment 
appended  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  (Prov.  xxxi. 
10-31).  Traces  of  it,  as  if  the  work  had  been  left 
half-finished  (De  Wette,  Psalinen,  ad  loc.)  appear 
in  the  9th  and  10th.  In  the  Lamentations  (con- 
fining ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  structui'e) 
we  meet  with  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

(1.)  Ch.  1.,  ii.,  and  iv.  contain  22  verses  each, 
aiTanged  in  alphabetic  order,  each  verse  falling  into 
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'  Pareau  (quoted  by  De  Wette,  I.  c.)  connects  the 
poems  in  the  life  as  follows : — 

C.  I.  During  the  siege  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5), 

C.  II.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

C.  III.  At  the  time  of  Jeremiah's  imprisonment  in 
the  dungeon  (Jer.  xxx-\"ii.  6,  with  Lam.  iii.  55). 

C.  IV.  After  the  capture  of  Zedekiah. 

C.  V.  After  the  destruction,  later  than  c.  ii. 

K  De  Wette  maintains  (Comment,  iiber  die  Psalm. 
p.  56)  that  this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  out- 
growth of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age  dwelling  on 
the  outer  structure  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  de- 
parted. His  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and  cha- 
racter of  the  alphabetic  form  is  shared  by  £wald 
(Puet.  Buck.  i.  p.  140).  It  is  hard,  however,  to  re- 
concile this  estimate  with  the  impression  made  on  us 
by  such  Pfalms  as  trie  25th  and  34th;  and  Ewald 
liinself,  in  his  translation  of  the  AlphaCfiic  Psalms 


inr<w  nearly  balanced  clauses  (Ewald,  Poet.  Pitch. 
\j.  147);  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a 
fourth  clause,  the  result  of  an  interpolation,  as  il 
the  writer  had  shaken  off  for  a  moment  the  re- 
straint of  his  self  imposed  law.  Possibly  the  in- 
version of  the  usual  order  of  y  and  Q  in  ch.  ii.,  ii;., 
iv.,  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  forgetfulness. 
Grotius,  ad  loc,  explains  it  ou  the  assumption  that 
here  Jeremiah  followed  the  order  of  the  Cha'idaean 
alphabet.'' 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short  versos  under 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial  letter  being 
three  times  repeated. 

(3.)  Ch.  v.  contains  the  same  number  of  verses 
as  ch.  i.,  ii.,  iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order. 
The  thought  suggests  itself  that  the  earnestness 
of  the  prayer  with  which  the  book  closes  may  have 
carried  the  writer  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
he  had  previously  confined  himself;  but  the  con- 
jecture (of  Ewald)  that  we  have  here,  as  in  Ps. 
ix.  and  x.,  the  rough  draught  of  what  was  intended 
to  have  been  finished  afterwards  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others,  is  at  least  a  probable  one. 

HI.  The  power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  poems  such  as  these  depends  on  two 
distinct  conditions.  We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with 
our  own  eyes,  the  desolation,  misery,  confusion, 
which  came  before  those  of  the  prophet.  We  must 
endeavour  also  to  feel  a.s  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 
them.  And  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the 
two.  Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a  patriot-poet, 
weeping  over  the  ruin  of  his  coimtry.  He  was  a 
prophet  who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  fore- 
told it  as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to 
the  Chaldaeans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
terrors  of  that  "day  of  the  Lord."  And  now  the 
Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy  and 
rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Jud-ih;  and  the 
actual  hoiTors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though  he 
had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mere  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at  the 
fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up  in 
deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not  less 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a  man  with  Jeremiah's  gifts 
of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
and  stupor  of  a  hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring 
his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act 
itself  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will 
be  seen  hereafter)  to  a  calmer  and  sereiier  state.  It 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly 
crushed  out. 


and  the  Lamentations,  has  shewn  how  compatible 
such  a  structure  is  with  the  highest  energy  and  oeauty. 
With  some  of  these,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  assign- 
ment of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of  David  rests  on 
the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  acrostic  structure  is 
itself  a  proof  of  it.  (Comp.  Delitzsch,  Commentar  iiber 
den  Psalter,  on  Ps.  ix.,  x.) .  De  Wette  however  allocs, 
condescendingly,  that  the  Lamentations,  in  spite  cl 
their  degenerate  taste,  "  have  some  merit  in  tbeii 
way"  ("sindiwarin  ihrer  Artvon  einigenWerthe"». 
''  Similar  anomalies  occur  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  have 
received  a  like  explanation  (De  Wette,  Ps.  p.  57). 
It  is  however  a  mere  hypothesis  that  the  Chaldaean 
alphabet  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Hebrew ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Jeremiah  should  have  choscE 
the  Hebrew  order  for  -.te  poem,  and  the  Chaldaeao  fo» 
tbe  other  three. 
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It  lias  to  be  remembered  too,  that  in  thus  speak- 
ing he  was  doing  that  which  many  must  have 
looked  for  from  him,  and  so  meeting  at  once  their 
expectations  and  their  wants.  Other  prophets  and 
poets  had  made  themselves  the  spokesmen  of 
the  nation's  feelings  on  the  death  of  kings  and 
heroes.  The  party  that  continued  faithful  to  the 
policy  and  principles  of  Josiah  remembered  how 
the  prophet  had  lamented  over  his  death.  The 
lamentations  of  that  period  (though  they  are  lost 
to  US;  naa  been  accepted  as  a  great  national  dirge. 
Was  he  to  be  silent  now  that  a  more  terrible  cala- 
mity had  fallen  upon  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  exiles 
in  Babylon  need  this  fonn  of  consolation  ?  Does 
not  the  appearance  of  this  book  in  their  Canon  of 
Sacred  writings,  after  their  return  from  exile,  indi- 
cate that  during  their  captivity  they  had  found 
that  consolation  in  it  ? 

The  choice  of  a  strecture  so  artificial  as  that 
which  has  been  desciibed  above,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  inconsistent  with  the  deep  intense  sorrow  of 
which  it  claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder 
less  measured  I'hythm  would  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  a  fitter  form  of  expression.  It  would  belong, 
however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty  criticism  to 
pass  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  he  has 
received  \vill  welcome  the  discipline  of  selt-imposed 
rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for  other  strong 
emotions.  In  propijrtion  as  he  is  afraid  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  strong  cuiTent  of  feeling,  will 
he  be  anxious  to  make  the  laws  more  difficult,  the 
discipline  more  effectual.  Something  of  this  kind 
is  traceable  in  the  fa^'t  tlist  so  many  of  the  master- 
minds of  European  literature  have  chosen,  as  the 
fit  vehicle  for  their  deepest,  tenderest,  most  im- 
passioned thoughts,  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
sonnet ;  in  Dante's  selection  of  the  terza  rima  for 
his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the  sonnet 
was  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the  alphabetic 
verse-system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jeremiah's  time, 
the  most  difficult  among  the  recognised  forms  of 
poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (assuming  the  earlier 
date  of  some  of  the  Psalms  above  referred  to)  some 
of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  that  poetry  had  been 
uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have 
employed  it  as  fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  used  it.  If  these  Lamentations  were 
intended  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  there  was,  besides  this,  the  subsidiary  ad- 
vantage that  it  supplied  the  memory  with  an  arti- 
ficial help.  Hymns  and  poems  of  this  kind,  once 
learnt,  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  captives  made  it  then,  more  than  ever, 
necessary  that  they  should  have  this  help  aflbrded 
them.' 

An  examination  of  the  five  poems  will  enable  us 
to  judge  how  far  each  stands  by  itself,  how  far 
they  are  connected  as  parts  forming  a  whole.  We 
murt  deal  with  them  as  they  are,  not  forcing  our 
own  meanings  into  them ;  looking  on  them  not  as 
prophetic,  or  didactic,  or  historical,  but  simply  as 
lamentations,  exhibiting,  like  other  elegies,  the  diffe- 
rent phases  of  a  pervading  soitow. 

I.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet's 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
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She  that  waa  "princess  among  the  nations'*  (1^ 
sits  (hke  the  JUDaea  capta  of  the  Roman  me- 
dals), "  solitai-y,"  "  as  a  widow."  Her  "  lovers  " 
(the  nftions  with  whom  she  had  been  allied)  hold 
aloof  from  her  (2).  The  heathen  are  entered  into 
the  sanctuary,  and  mock  at  her  Sabbaths  (7,  10;. 
After  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  personality  of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now 
advances,  and  blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transi- 
tions with  that  of  the  city  which  he  personifies, 
and  with  which  he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himsell. 
At  one  time,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Zion  that  asks 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?"  (I'J). 
At  another,  it  is  the  prophet  who  looks  on  her,  and 
portrays  her  as  "spreading  forth  her  hands,  and 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her"  (17).  Mingling 
with  this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts 
characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  The 
calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  conse- 
quences of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the  confession 
of  those  sins:  "Tha  Lord  is  righteous,  for  I  have 
rebelled  against  His  commandment"  (18).  There 
is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam  of  consolation  that 
Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  sufferings.  Those  who 
have  exulted  in  her  destruction  shall  drink  of  the 
same  cup.  They  shall  be  like  unto  her  in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  shall  call  (21). 

II.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  subject  of 
the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that  had  laid 
it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
second.  Jehovah  had  thrown  down  in  his  wrath 
the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah  (2).  The 
rampart  and  the  wall  lament  together  (8).  The 
walls  of  the  palace  are  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  (7).  The  breach  is  great  as  if  made  by  the 
innishing  of  the  sea  (13).  With  this  there  had 
been  united  all  the  hoiTors  of  the  famine  and  the 
assault: — young  children  fainting  for  hunger  in  the 
top  of  every  street  (19)  ;  women  eating  their  own 
children,  and  so  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
53  (20) ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  slain  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  (ibid.).  Added  to  all  thiS; 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  that  whicli  had  been 
all  along  the  gieat  trial  of  Jeremiah's  life,  against 
which  he  had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets 
of  Jerusalem  had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  false 
burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A  right- 
eous judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The  prophets 
found  no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  The  king  and  the 
piinces  who  had  listened  to  them  were  captive 
among  the  Gentiles. 

III.  The  difl'erence  in  the  structure  of  this  poem 
which  has  been  already  noticed,  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  its  substance.  In  the  two 
preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the  misery 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  he  speaks 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his  own.  He 
himself  is  the  man  that  has  seen  affliction  (1), 
who  has  been  brought  into  darkness  and  not  into 
light  (2).  He  looks  back  upon  the  long  hfe  of 
suffering  which  he  has  been  called  on  to  endure,  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  the  people,  the  bitterness  as 
of  one  drunken  with  wormwood  (14,  15).  But 
that  experience  was  not  one  which  had  ended  in 
darkness  and  despair.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies, 
we  find  a  Gospel  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a 


The  re-appearance  of  this  structure  in  tne  later    a  much  more  complicated  plan  than  any  of  the  0.  T. 


«iterature  of  the  East  is  not  without  interest.  Alpha. 
bctic  poems  are  found  among  tlie  hymns  of  Kphraem 
^ynis  (Asscmani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  p.  68)  and  other 
ar  tcrs  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  eflsc  of  Ebcd-jcsu?,  with  i  instruction 

1 


jioems  of  this  type  (ibid.  iii.  p.  328),  and  these  chiefly 
m  hymns  to  be  sung  by  boys  at  solemn  festivals,  or 
m  confessions  of  faith  which  were  meant  for  theii 
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trust,  not  to  be  sliaken,  in  the  mercy  and  vigliteous- 
ness  of  Jehovah.  The  mercies  of  the  Lord  are  new 
every  morning  (22,  23).  He  is  good  to  them  that 
wait  for  Him  (25).  And  the  retrospect  of  that 
sharp  experience  showed  him  that  it  al  formed  part 
of  the  discipline  which  was  intended  to  lead  him  on 
to  a  higher  blessedness.  It  was  good  for  a  man  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  good  that  he  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  (26,  27).  With  this, 
equally  chai-acteristic  of  the  prophet's  individuality, 
there  is  the  protest  against  the  wrong  which  had 
been  or  might  hereafter  be  committed  by  rulers 
and  princes  (34-36 ),  the  confession  that  all  that  had 
come  on  him  and  his  people  was  but  a  righteous  re- 
tribution, to  be  accepted  humbly,  with  searchings 
of  heart,  and  repentance  ( 39-42).  The  closing  verses 
may  refer  to  that  special  epoch  in  the  prophet's 
life  when  his  own  sufferings  had  been  sharpest 
(53-56)  and  the  cruelties  of  his  enemies  most  tri- 
umphant. If  so,  we  can  enter  more  fully,  remem- 
bering this,  into  the  thanksgiving  with  which  he 
acknowledges  the  help,  deliverance,  redemption, 
which  he  had  received  from  God  (57,  58).  And 
feeling  sure  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  there 
would  be  for  him  a  yet  higher  lesson,  we  can  enter 
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to  one  marked  characteristic  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned this  difference.  There  are  signs  also  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems.  Though 
the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineffaceable,  yet  thai 
which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the  continued 
potracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the  Chaldaeaiis. 
The  mountain  of  Zion  is  desolate,  and  the  foxes 
walk  on  it  (18).  Slaves  have  ruled  over  the 
people  of  Jehovah  (8).  Women  Lave  been  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  outrages  (11).  The  young 
men  have  been  taken  to  gi'ind,™  and  the  children 
have  fallen  under  the  wood  (13).  But  in  this  also, 
deep  as  might  be  the  humiliation,  there  was  hope, 
even  as  there  had  been  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  and  his  people  are  sustained 
by  the  old  thought  which  had  been  so  fruitful  of 
comfort  to  other  prophets  and  psalmists.  The 
periods  of  suffering  and  struggle  which  seemed  so 
long,  were  but  as  moments  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
Eternal  (19)  ;  and  the  thought  of  that  eternity 
brought  with  it  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  love 
which  had  been  declared  so  clearly  should  one  day 
be  fulfilled.  The  last  words  of  this  lamentation 
are  those  which  have  risen  so  often  from  broken  and 
^  „  ,  contrite  hearts,   "  Turn  thou   us,  0  Lord,  and  we 

with  some  measure   of  sympathy,    even   into  the    shall  be  turned.     Renew  our  days  as  of  old "  (21) 


teiTible  earnestness  of  his  appeal  from  the  mijust 
judgment  of  earth  to  the  righteous  Judge,  into  his 
cry  for  a  retribution  without  which  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Eternal  Righteousness  would  fail  (64-66). 
IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  fourth  poem 
lid  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  misery,  the  desolation, 
that  had  fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces 
gather  blackness.  One  new  element  in  the  picture 
is  found  in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of 
the  consecrated  families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
stocks  (Nazarites  in  A .  V.)  and  their  later  misery 
and  shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet's  own 
life  and  to  the  history  of  his  time.  All  the  facts 
gain  a  new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light 


That  which  had  begun  with  wailing  and  weeping 
ends  (following  Ewald's  and  Michaelis's  translation) 
with  the  question  of  hope,  "  Wilt  thou  utterly  reject 
us  ?  Wilt  thou  be  very  wroth  against  us  ?" 

There  ane  perhaps  few  portions  of  the  0.  T. 
which  appear  to  have  done  the  work  they  were 
meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  this.  It  has  pre- 
sented but  scanty  materials  for  the  systems  and 
controversies  of  theology.  It  has  supplied  thou- 
sands with  the  fullest  utterance  for  tlieir  sorrows  in 
the  critical  periods  of  national  or  individual  suffer- 
ing. We  may  well  believe  that  it  soothed  the 
weary  years  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (comp.  Zech.  i. 
6,  with  Lam.  ii.  17).  When  they  returned  to 
their  own  land,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  was 
remembered  as  belonging  only  to  the  past,  this  was 
the  book  of  remembrance.     On  the  ninth  day  of 


of  the  personal  experience  of  the  third  poem.     The    the  month  of  Ab  (July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
declai-ation  that  all  this  had  come  "  for  the  sins  of  the    miah  were  read,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and 


prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  the  priests  "  is  clearer 
and  sharper  than  before  (13).  There  is  the  giving  up 
of  the  last  hope  which  Jeremiah  had  cherished, 
when  he  urged  on  Zedekiah  the  wisdom  of  submis- 
Bion  to  the  Chaldaeans  (20).  The  closing  words 
indicate  the  strength  of  that  feeling  against  the 
Edoniites  which  lasted  all  through  the  capti- 
vity'' (21,  22).  She,  the  daughter  of  Edom,  had 
rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  her  rival,  and  had  pressed  on 
the  work  of  destruction.  But  for  her  too  there 
was  the  doom  of  being  drunken  with  the  cup  of 
the  Lord's  wrath.  For  the  daughter  of  Zion  there 
was  hope  of  pardon,  when  discipline  should  have 
done  its  work  and  the  punishment  of  her  iniquity 
snould  be  accomplished. 

V.  One  great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last  section 
of  the  poem  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  ob- 
viously indicates  either  a  deliberate  abandonment  of 
the  alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  cha- 
racter of  the  concluding  elegy.  The  title  prefixed 
in  tLe  Vulgate, "  OratioJeremiae  Prophetae,"  points 


*  Comp.  with  this  Obad.  ver.  10,  andPs.  cxxxvii.  7. 

"°  The  Vulgate  imports   into   this  verse   also  the 

thought  of  a  shameful  infamy.     It  must  be  remem- 


weeping,  to  commemorate  the  misery  out  of  which 
the  people  had  been  delivered.  It  has  come  to  be 
connected  with  the  thoughts  of  a  later  devastation, 
and  its  words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgiim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  "  place 
of  wailing"  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of 
their  city."  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-con- 
structed order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  sei-vices 
of  Passion-week  (^Breviar.  Rom.  Feria  Quinta.  "  In 
Coena  Domini ").  If  it  has  been  comparatively  in  the 
backgi'ound  in  times  when  the  study  of  Scripture 
had  passed  into  casuistry  and  speculation,  it  has 
come  forward,  once  and  again,  in  times  of  danger 
and  suffering,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  comforting 
men,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
with  formal  moralizings,  but  by  enabling  them  to 
express  themselves,  leading  them  to  feel  that  they 
might  give  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  saddest 
feelings  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  It  is 
striking,  as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  writers 
who  have  treated  specif.lly  of  the  book,  to  notice 


■  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  in  these  devotions  1 
The  writer  hears  from  some  Jews  that  the  only  prayers 
said  are  those  that  would  have  been  said,  as  the  prayer 


bered,  however,  that  the  literal  meaning  conveyed  *o  I  of  the  day,  elsewhere ;  from  others,  that  the  Lamenta< 
the  mind  of  an  Israelite  one  of  the  lowest  offices  oi  <  tioxu  of  Jeremiah  are  frequently  employed, 
slave-labour  (comp.  Judg  xvi.  21). 
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how  many  must  have  passed  thiough  scenes  of  trial 
Dot  unlike  in  kind  to  that  of  which  the  Lamenta- 
tions speak.  The  book  remains  to  do  its  work  for 
any  future  generation  that  may  be  exposed  to  ana- 
logous calamities. 

A  few  facts  connected  with  the  external  history 
of  the  Book  remain  to  be  stated.  The  position 
which  it  has  occupied  in  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  has 
varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  received  Hebrew 
an-angement  it  is  placed  among  the  Kethuhim  or 
Hiigiographa,  between  Ruth  and  Kohcletk  (Eccle- 
siastes).  In  that  adopted  for  synagogue  use,  and 
reproduced  in  some  editions,  as  in  the  Bomberg 
Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among  i\\%  fWe  Megilloth 
after  the  books  of  Moses.  The  LXX.  group  the 
wi'itings  c(>nnected  with  the  name  of  Jeremiah  to- 
gether, but  the  Book  of  Baruch  comes  between  the 
pi-ophecy  and  the  Lamentation.  On  the  hypothesis 
of  some  writers  that  Jer.  lii.  was  originally  the 
mtroduction  to  the  poem,  and  not  the  conclusion  of 
the  prophecy,  and  that  the  preface  of  the  LXX. 
(which  is  not  found  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in 
the  Tai-gum  of  Jonathan)  was  inserted  to  diminish 
the  abruptness  occasioned  by  this  separation  of  the 
book  from  that  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
connected,  it  would  follow  that  tjhe  arrangement  of 
the  Vulg.  and  the  A.  V.  conesponds  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  that  which  we  must  look  on  as 
the  original  one. 

Literature. — Theodoret,  0pp.  ii.  p.  2S6  ;  Je- 
rome, 0pp.  V.  165 ;  Special  Commentaries  by 
Calvin  (Prol.  in  Thren.) ;  Bullinger  (Tigur. 
1575)  ;  Pet«r  Martyr  (Tigur.  1629);  Oecolampa- 
dius  (Argent.  1558);  Zuinglius  (Tigur.  1544); 
Maldonatus;  Pareau  {Threni  Jeremiae,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1790);  Tarnovius  (1624);  Kalkar  (1836) ;  Neu- 
mann {Jeremias  u.  Klagelieder,  1858).  Translated 
by  Ewald,  in  Poet.  Buch.  part  i.  [E.  H.  P.] 

LAMP.*  1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  bore  the 
light;  also  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks  placed  by 
Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(Ex.  XXV.  37 ;  1  K.  vii.  49  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii.  11 ; 
Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps  were  lighted  every  evening, 
and  cleansed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8;  Reland, 
Ant.  Hehr.  i.  v.  9,  and  vii.  8).  The  primary  sense 
of  light  (Gen.  xv.  17)  gives  rise  to  frequent  meta- 
phorical usages,  indicating  life,  welfare,  guidance, 
i»  e.  g.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  Ps.  cxix.  105 ;  Prov.  vi. 
23,  xiii.  9. 

2.  A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried  by 
'tie  soldiers  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20;  comp. 
XV.  4).     See  vol.  i.  p.  695,  note. 

3.  In  N.  T.  XafitrdSes  is  in  A.  V.,  Acts  xx.  8, 
"lights;"  in  John  xviii.  3,  "torches;"  in  Matt. 
XXV.  1,  Rer.  iv.  5,  "  kmps." 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  Egyptian  lamps  used  at  a 
festival,  describes  them  as  vessels  tilled  with  salt 
and   olive    oil,   with 
floating    wicks,    but 


does  not  mention  the 
material  of  the  ves- 
sels (Herod,  ii.  62 ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg. 
Abridg.i.  298,ii.71). 
The  use  of  lamps 
fed  with  oil  at  mar- 
riage processions  is  a  J 
ludedtoin  theparableofthetenvirgins(Matt.xxv.  1). 

°  13,    once  ."1^3    (2  Sam.    xxii.    29),    from    113, 
"  U  shine,"  Ges.  p.  867  :  Kvxvo(: :  lucerna. 


Egyptian  Lamp. 


LAODICEA 

Modern  Egyptian  lamps  consist  of  small  glass 
vessels  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  containing  a 
cotton-wick  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw.  Some 
water  is  poured  in  first,  and  then  oil.  For  night- 
travelling,  a  lantern  composed  of  waxed  cloth 
strained  over  a  sort  of  cylinder  of  wire-rings,  and  a 
top  and  bottom  of  perforated  copper.  This  would, 
in  form  at  least,  answer  to  the  lamps  within 
pitchers  of  Gideon.  On  occasions  of  marriage  the 
street  or  quarter  where  the  bridegroom  lives  is 
illuminated  with  lamps  suspended  from  cords 
drawn  across.  Sometimes  the  bridegi-oom  is  ac- 
companied to  a  mosque  by  men  bearing  flambeaux, 
consisting  offrames  of  iron  fixed  on  staves,  and  filled 
with  burning  wood;  and  on  his  return,  by  others  bear- 
ing frames  with  many  lamps  suspended  from  them 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  202,  215,  224,  225,  230  ;  Mrs, 
Poole,  Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  131).        [H.  W.  P.] 

LANCET.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K.  xviii. 
28  only.  The  Hebrew  tei-m  is  Romach,  which  is 
elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean  a  javelin, 
or  light  spear.  [See  Arms,  vol.  i.  p.  110  6.]  In 
the  original  edition  of  the  A.  V.  (1611)  this  mean- 
ing is  preserved,  the  word  being  "lancers." 

LANGUAGE.    [Tongues,  Confusion  of,' 

LANGUAGES,  SEMITIC,     [Shem.] 

LANTERN  (<f>awj)  occurs  only  in  John 
xviii.  3.     See  Diet,  of  Ant,  art.  Laterna. 

LAODICE'A  ' Kaol'iKtia).  The  two  passages 
in  the  N.  T.  where  this  city  is  mentioned  define  its 
geographical  position  in  harmony  with  other  autho- 
ritias.  In  Kev.  i.  11,  iii.  14,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  general  district  which  contained 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  Pergamus,  Sardis,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  Col.  iv.  13,  15,  it  appears  in  still 
closer  association  with  Colossae  and  Hierapolis.  And 
this  was  exactly  its  position.  It  was  a  town  of  some 
consequence  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia;  and  it 
was  situated  in  the  valley  »f  the  Maeander,  on  a 
small  river  called  the  Lycus,  with  CoLOSSAE  and 
Hierapolis  a  few  miles  distant  to  the  west. 

Built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  Seleucid 
monarchs,  and  named  in' honour  of  his  wife,  Lao- 
dicea  became  under  the  Roman  government  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Its  trade  was  considerable: 
it  lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  conventus.  From  Rev.  iii.  17,  we  should 
gather  it  was  a  place  of  great  wealth.  The  damage 
which  was  ca*ised  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27)  was  promptly  repaired 
by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  after 
this  occurrence  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Laodicea,  not  however,  as  it  would  seem,  through  tl.e 
direct  agency  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  good  leason 
for  believing  that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome 
to  tne  Christians  of  Colossae,  he  sent  a  greeting 
to  those  of  Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited 
either  place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  inevitably 
have  resulted  in  the  foraiation  of  churches  in  thf 
neighbouring  cities,  especially  where  Jews  were 
settled  :  and  there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea  (Joseph, 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §4  ;  xiv.  10,  §20).  In  subsequent  times 
it  became  a  Chiistiaii  city  of  eminence,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  a  meeting-place  of  councils.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  The  Mo- 
hammedan invaders  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  now  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation :  but  the  extensive  ruins 
near  Detvislu  justify  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea 
in  Gi-eek  and    Roman   writers.      Many  travellera 
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(  Pococke,  Chandler,  Leake,  Arundell,  Fellows)  have 
"wited  and  described  the  place,  but  the  most  elabo- 
rat«  and  interesting  account  is  that  of  Hamilton. 

One  Biblical  subject  of  interest  )-.  connected  with 
i-Aodicea.  From  Col.  iv.  16  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  (rj  fK  AaoSiKeias) 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Colossae.  The  question 
arises  whether  we  can  give  any  accoimt  of  this 
Laodicean  epistle.  Wieseler's  theory  (^Apost.  Zeit- 
alter,  p.  450)  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant ;  and  the  tradition  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  he  was  bishop  of  this  see  is  adduced 
in  coDfirmation.  Another  view,  maintained  by 
Paley  and  others,  and  suggested  by  a  manuscript 
valuation  iu  Eph.  i.  1,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  is  intended.  Ussher's  view  is  that  this 
last  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  sent  to  Laodicea 
among  other  places  (see  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
li.  488,  with  Alford's  Prolegomena,  G.  T.  v.  iii. 
13-18).  None  of  these  opinions  can  be  maintained 
with  much  confidence.  It  may  however  be  said, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  apocryphal  Epistola  ad 
Laodicenses  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery.  It  exists 
ouly  in  Latin  MSS.,  and  is  evidently  a  cento  from 
the  Galatians  and  Ephesians.  A  full  account  of  it 
IS  given  by  Jones  {On  the  Canon  ii.  31-49). 

The  subscription  at  the  end  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  {iypicpTj  airb  AaoSireeiay,  Tf)Tis  effri 
fiTirpdiroKis  ^pvyias  ttjs  TlaKaTiavTJs)  is  of  no 
authoiity ;  but  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
tne  importance  of  Laodicea.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LAODICE' ANS  ( AaoSiKeis :  Laodicenses),  the 
inhabitants  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16  ;   Rev.  iii.  14). 

LAP'IDOTH  (niT'S^,  i.  e.  LappSdoth :  Aa- 
<pft5it>d :  Lapidoth),  the  husband  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4  only).  The  word  rendered 
•'  wife"  in  the  expression  "wife  of  Lapidoth"  has 
simply  the  force  of  "  woman  ;"  and  thus  lappidoth 
("torches")  has  been  by  some  understood  as  de- 
scriptive of  Deborah's  disposition,  and  even  of  hei- 
occupations.  [Deborah.]  But  there  is  no  leal 
ground  for  supposing  it  to  mean  anything  but  wife, 
or  for  doubting  the  existence  of  her  husband.  True, 
the  termination  of  the  name  is  feminine;  but  this  is 
the  case  in  other  names  undoubtedily  borne  by  men, 
as  Meremoth,  Mahazioth,  &c.  [G.] 

LAPWING (nB*D-n,tfMA^j3Aaf/j;  tiro^:  upupa) 
occui-s  only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  Deut.  xiv.  18,  amongst  the  list  of  those  birds  which 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten  by 
the  Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree  with 
the  LXX.  and  Vujg.  that  the  Hoopoe  is  the  bird 
intended,  and  with  this  interpretation  the  Arabic 
versions*  coincide:  aU  these  three  versions  gi\e 
one  word.  Hoopoe,  as  the  meaning  of  dukiphath ; 
but  one  cannot  definitely  say  whether  the  Syriac 
reading,*"  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem,  Onkelos,  and 
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-  ^  o  - 
•   JvjfcJyjJI,  alhudhud,  from  root  J^ Js^,  "  to 

moan  as  a  dove."  Sudhud  is  the  modern  Arabic 
name  for  the  hoopoe.  At  Cairo  the  name  of 
this  bird  is  hidhid  (vid.  Forskal,  Descr.  Animal,  p. 
Tii.), 

''   )i-^    ^  Q>nJ'L  (Syriac),  icoodZanrf-cocft. 

"  N'l-'ID  *1il3  (Chaldee),  artifex  montis ;  Jerman, 
iergmeiiter  [then,  gallus  montanus)  :  from  the  Kab- 
binlcai   stor;'  of  the  Hoopoe  and  the  Shan  !>■      'See 


Jonathan,'  and  the  Jewish  doctors,  indicate  any 
pai-ticular  bird  or  not,  tor  they  merely  appear  t« 
resolve  the  Hebrew  word  into  its  component  parts, 
dukiphath  being  by  them  understood  as  the  *•  niouD' 
tain-cock,"  or  "  woodland-cock."  This  trtnslation 
has,  as  may  be  supposed,  produced  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  kind  of  bird  represented  by  these 
terms — expressions  which  would,  before  the  date 
of  acknowledged  scientiiic  nomenclature,  have  a 
very  wide  meaning.  According  to  Bochart,  these 
four  diflerent  interpretations  have  been  assigned  to 
dukiphath: — 1.  The  Sadducees  supposed  the  bird 
intended  to  be  the  common  hen,  which  they  tliere- 
Ibre  refused  to  eat.  2.  Another  interpretation 
understands  the  cock  of  the  woods  (tetrao  urO' 
gallus).  3.  Other  inteipreters  think  the  attagen 
is  meant.  4.  The  last  interpretation  is  that  which 
gives  the  Hoopoe  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebix^w 
word."* 


Tbe  H»opoe  {Upapa  Epopst 

As  to  the  value  of  1.  nothing  can  be  urged  in  its 
favour  except  that  the  first  part  of  the  word  duk 
or  dik  does  in  Arabic  mean  a  cock.^  2.  With  almost 
as  little  reason  can  the  cock  of  the  woods,  or 
capercailzie,  be  considered  to  have  any  claim  to  be 
the  bird  indicated  ;  for  this  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  although 
it  has  been  occasionally  found,  according  to  JI. 
Temmink,  as  far  south  as  the  Ionian  Islands,  yet 
such  occurrences  are  rare  indeed,  and  we  nave  no 
record  of  its  ever  ha-vnng  been  seen  in  Syria  or 
Egypt.  The  capercailzie  is  therefore  a  bird  not 
at  all  likely  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
observation  of  the  Jews.  3.  As  to  the  third  theory, 
it  is  certainly  at  least  as  much  a  question  what  is 
signified  by  attagen,  as  by  dukiphath.* 

Many,  and  curious  in  some  instances,  are  tlse 
derivations  proposed  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  the 
most  probable  one  is  that  which  was  alluded  to 
above,  viz.  the  mountain-cock.  Aeschylus  speaks 
of  the  Hoopoe  by  name,  and  expressly  calls  it  the 


Adamant,  in  Appendix,  and  Bustorf,  Lex.  ChalA, 
Talm.  8.  v.  "IJ3.)  . 

■d  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Hoopoe  is  tli^ 
bird  intendpil  by  dukiphath  ;  for  the  Coptic  Kukupha, 
the  Syri'^c  Kikupha,  which  stand  for  the  Upupa  Epops, 
are  almost  certainly  allied  to  the  Hebrew  nQ''3-"n 
dukiphath. 

*  'j-'^  ,  .  \ ,   <aoi  *  ff"^^^^'^'')  gallus, 
f  By  attagen  is  here  of  course  meant  the  arrayaf 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  attagen  of  the  Romans  ;  not 
that  name  as  sometimes  applied  locally  to  the  jiar- 
miffan,  or  trhitc  grouse. 
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bird  of  the  rocks  {Frcujm.  291,  quoted  bj  Ai.st. 
n.  A.  ix.  4^).  Aelian  {N.  A.  iii.  26)  says  that 
these  birds  build  their  nests  in  lofty  rocks.  Aris- 
totle's words  ai'e  tc  the  same  effect,  for  he  writes, 
"  Now  some  animals  are  found  in  the  mountains, 
as  the  hoopoe  for  instance"  {H.  A.  i.  1).  When 
the  two  lawsuit-wearied  citizens  of  Athens,  Euel- 
pides  and  Pisthetaerus,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes  (20,  54),  are  on  their  search  for 
the  home  of  Epops,  king  of  birds,  their  ornitholo- 
gical conductoi*  lead  them  through  a  wild  desert  tract 
terminated  by  mountains  and  rocks,  in  which  is 
situated  the  royal  aviary  of  Epops. 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  habits  of  the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modern 
zoologists  do  not  appear  to  wan-ant  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so  pre-eminently  a  mountain-bird  as  has 
been  implied  above.s  Marshy  ground,  ploughed  land, 
wooded  districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water,  are 
more  especially  its  favom-ite  haunts ;  but  perhaps 
more  extended  observation  on  its  habits  may  here- 
after confii'm  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  oi  the 
ancients. 

Ine  noopoe  was  accounted  an  unclean  bird  by 
the  Jlosaic  law,  nor  is  it  now  eaten  ^  except  occa- 
sionpjly  in  those  countries  where  it  is  abundantly 
found — Egypt,  France,  Spain,  &c.  &c.  JIany  and 
strange  are  the  stories  which  are  told  cf  the  hoopoe 
in  ancient  Oriental  fable,  and  some  of  these  stoiies 
are  by  no  means  to  its  rvedit.  It  seems  to  have  been 
always  regarded,  both  by  Aiabians  and  Greeks,  with 
a  superstitious  reverence ' — a  circumstance  which  it 
owes  no  doubt  partly  to  its  crest  (Aristoph.  Birds, 
94;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  672),  which  certainly 
gives  it  a  most  imposing  appearance,  partly  to  the 
length  of  its  beak,  and  partly  also  to  it^  habits. 
"  If  any  one  anointed  himself  with  its  blood,  and 
then  fell  asleep,  he  would  see  demons  suffocating 
him" — "if  its  liver  were  eaten  with  rue,  the 
eater's  wits  would  be  sharpened,  and  pleasing  me- 
mories be  excited  " — are  superstitious  held  respect- 
ing this  bii-d.  One  more  fable  nan-ated  of  the 
hoopoe  is  given,  because  its  origin  can  be  traced  to 
a  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird.  The  Arabs  say  that 
the  hoopoe  is  a  betrayer  of  secrets  ;  that  it  is  able 
moreover  to  point  out  hidden  wells  and  fountains 
under  gi-ound.  Now  the  hoopoe,  on  settling  upon 
the  ground,  has  a  strange  and  portentous-looking 
habit  of  bending  the  head  downwards  till  the  point 
of  the  beak  touches  the  ground,  raising  and  de- 
pressing its  crest  at  the  same  time.''  Hence  with 
much  probability  aiose  the  Arabic  fable. 

These  stories,  absurd  as  they  are,  are  here  men- 
tioned because  it  was  perhaps  in  a  great  measure 
owing,  not  only  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  bird, 
but  also  to  the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  the 
hoopoe  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen 
generally,  that  it  was  forbidden  as  food  to  the 
Israelites,  whose  affections  Jehovah  wished  to  wean 
from  the  land  of  their  bondage,  to  which,  as  we 
know,  they  fondly  clung. 


B  See  Macgillivray's  British  Birds,  vol.  iii.  43  ; 
Yarrell,  Brit.  B.  11.  178,  2nd  edit.  ;  Lloyd's  Scandi- 
navian Adventures,  ii.  321  ;  Tristram  in  Ibis,  vol.  i. 
The  chief  grounds  for  all  the  filthy  habits  which  have 
oeen  ascribed  to  this  much-maligned  bird  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  resorts  to  dunghills,  &c.,  in 
»caioh  of  the  worms  and  insects  which  It  finds  there. 

"  A  writer  in  Jhis,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  says,  "  We  found 
the  Hoopoe  a  very  good  bird  to  eat." 

'  Such  is  the  caae  even  to  this  day.     The  Rev.  H. 
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The  word  Hoopoe  is  evidently  ouoniatopoetiCj 
being  derived  from  the  voice  of  the  bird,  which 
resembles  the  words  "  hoop,  hoop,"  softly  but 
rapidly  uttered.  The  Germans  call  the  bird  Ein 
Houp,  the  French  La  Huppe,  which  is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  as  it  refers  both  to  the  crest 
and  note  of  the  bird.  In  Sweden  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hiir-Fogel,  the  ai-my-bird,  because, 
from  its  ominous  cry,  frequently  heard  in  the  wilds 
of  the  forest,  while  the  bird  itself  moves  oft"  as 
any  one  approaches,  the  common  people  have  sup- 
posed that  seasons  of  scarcity  and  war  are  impend- 
ing (Lloyd's  Scand.  Advent,  ii.  321). 

The  Hoopoe  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  coun- 
try, aiTiving  for  the  most  part  in  the  autumn,  but 
instances  are  on  record  of  its  having  been  seen  in 
the  spring.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  has  supposed 
that  there  are  two  Egyptian  species  of  the  genus 
Upupa,  from  the  fact  that  some  birds  remain  peima- 
nently  resident  about  human  habitations  in  Egypt, 
while  others  migiate :  he  says  that  the  migratory 
species  is  eaten  in  Egypt,  but  that  the  stationary 
species  is  considered  inedible  (Kitto's  Cycl.  est. 
'Lapwing').  There  is,  however,  but  one  species 
of  Egyptian  hoopoe  known  to  ornithologists,  viz. 
Upupa  Epops.  Some  of  these  birds  migrate  north- 
wards from  Egypt,  but  a  lai'ge  number  remain  all 
the  year  round ;  all,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
species.  The  hoopoe  is  about  the  size  of  the 
missel-thrush  {^Turdus  viscivorus).  Its  crest  is  very 
elegant,  the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each  or 
chem  tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Upupidae,  sub-order  Tenuirostres,  and  order  Fas- 
seres.  [W.  H.] 

LASAE'A  {Aacrala).  Four  or  five  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except  indeed  that 
it  might  be  presumed  (Conybeare  and  Hov/son, 
St.  Paid,  ii.  394,  2ud  ed.)  to  be  identical  with 
the  "Lisia"  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table 
as  16  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortyna.  This  cor- 
responds sufficiently  with  what  is  said  in  Acts 
xxvii.  8  of  its  proximity  to  Fair  Havens.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  has  been  recently  cleared  up. 
In  the  month  of  January,  1856,  a  yachting  party 
made  inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that 
the  name  Lasaea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward.  A  short  search  sufficed  to 
discover  these  niins,  and  independent  testimony 
confirmed  the  name.  A  full  account  of  the  dis- 
covery, with  a  plan,  is  given  in  the  2nd  ed.  of 
Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  App. 
iii.  pp.  262,  263.  Captain  Spratt,  R.N.,  had  pre- 
viously obsei-ved  some  remains,  which  probably 
represent  the  hai-bour  of  Lasaea  (see  pp.  80,  82 
245).  And  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
Descrizione  dell'  Isola  di  Candia,  a  Venetian  MS. 
of  the  16th  century,  as  published  by  Mr.  E.  Falkener 
in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  Sept.  1852 
(p.  287),  a  place  called  Lapsea,  with  a  "  temple  in 
ruins,"  and  "  other  vestiges  neai"  the  hwbour,"  is 

B.  Tristram,  who  visited  Palestine  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  says  of  the  Soopoe  {Ibis,  i.  27)  :  "  The  Arabs 
have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  this  bird,  which 
they  believe  to  possess  marvellous  medicinal  qualities, 
and  call  it  '  the  Doctor.'  Its  head  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  all  charms,  and  in  the  practice  of  witch- 
craft." 

''  This  habit  of  inspecting  probably  firtt  auggested 
the  Greek  word  ejro^. 
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mentioned  ai3  being  close  to  Fair  H.ayei^.  This 
also  is  undoubtedly  St.  Luke's  Lasaea;  and  we  see 
how  needless  it  is  (with  Cramer,  Ancient  Greece, 
lii.  374-,  and  the  Edinburi/h  Review,  No.  civ.  176) 
to  resort  to  Lachmann's  reading,  "  Alassa,"  or  to  the 
"Thalassa"  of  the  Vulgate.  [Crete.]    [J.S.  H.] 

LA'SHA  iV^h,  i.  e.  Lesha :  Aaai :  Lesa),  a 
place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  only,  as  marking  the 
limit  of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites.  From  the 
order  in  which  the  names  occur,  combined  with  the 
expression  "  even  unto  Lasha,"  we  should  infer  that 
it  lay  somewhere  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine.  Its 
exact  position  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  any  subse- 
quent notice  of  it,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and 
hence  we  can  neither  absolutely  accept  or  reject  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  other  writers,  who  identify 
it  with  Calliihoe,  a  spot  famous  for  hot  springs 
near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  may 
indeed  be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  Jerome's  view, 
that  the  name  Lasha,  which  signifies,  according  to 
Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  764),  "  a  fissure,"  is  strikingly 
appropriate  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Zerka  Main, 
through  which  the  waters  of  Callirhoe  find  an  out- 
let to  the  sea  (Lynch's  Exped.  p.  370).  No  town, 
however,  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  springs,  unless  we  place  there  Machaerus, 
which  is  described  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  vii.  6,  §3) 
as  having  hot  springs  near  it.  That  tliere  was 
gome  sort  of  a  settlement  at  Callirhoe  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  springs  were 
visited  by  Herod  during  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  6,  §5)  ;  and  this  probability  is  supported 
by  the  discovery  of  tiles,  pottery,  and  coins  on  the 
spot.  But  no  traces  of  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  ;  and  the  valley  is  so  narrow  as  not  to 
offer  a  site  for  any  thing  like  a  town  (Irby  and 
Mangles  (ch.  viii.  June  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

LASHA'RON  (|nt^^,  i.  e.  Lassharou :  LXX. 

omits :  Saron ;  but  in  the  Benedictine  text  Lassaron), 
one  of  the  Canaanite  towns  whose  kings  were  killed 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  exjiressed  as  to  whether  the  first  syllable 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  name  or  the  Hebrew  pos- 
sessive particle.  (See  Keil,  Josua,  ad  loc.)  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  supposing  the 
existence  of  a  particle  before  this  one  name,  which 
certainly  does  not  exist  before  either  of  the  other 
thirty  names  in  the  liiit.  Such  at  least  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  ch.  31),  Keland  {Pal. 
871),  and  others,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the 
reading  of  the  Targum,*  and  the  Arabic  version, 
and  also  by  Jerome,  if  the  Benedictine  text  can  be 
relied  on.  The  opposite  conclusion  of  the  Vulgate, 
given  above,  is  adopted  by  Gesenius  {Thes.  642  6), 
but  not  on  very  clear  grounds,  his  chief  argument 
being  apparently  that,  as  the  name  of  a  town, 
Sharon  would  not  require  the  article  affixed,  which, 
as  that  of  a  district,  it  always  bears.  But  this 
appears  to  be  begging  the  question.  The  name  has 
vanislwd  from  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  unless  a  trace 
exist?,  in  the  '0(J)6(CT7;-<rapc6(c  of  the  Vat.      [G.] 

LAS'THENES  (\aadivns\  d.  Ad-fiaxos),  an 
afficer  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Demetrius  II. 
Nicator.  He  is  described  as  "  cousin  "  {ffvyyeviis, 
1  Mace.  xi.  31),  and  "father"  (1  Mace.  xi.  32; 
Jcs.  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §9)of  the  king.  Both  words  may 
\e  t;\ken  as  titles  of  high  nobility   comp.  Grimm  on 
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*  I'nE^^''?  ^5^^D="kingof  Lassharon,' 

voi.  11. 


1  Mace.  X.  89  ;  Dio<l.  xvii.  59  ;  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.  3N, 
§4).  It  appears  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §3) 
that  he  was  a  Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was 
indebted  for  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1  Mace. 
X.  67),  when  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the  Syrian 
throne.  The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  makea 
it  likely  (Vales,  ad  loc.)  that  he  was  the  powerfiil 
favourite  wliose  evil  counsels  afterwai-ds  issued  ia 
the  ruin  of  his  master  (Diod.  Exc.  xxxii.  p.  692). 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  gromid  for  identifying 
him  with  the  nameless  Cnidian  to  whose  charge 
Demetrius  I.  committed  his  sons  (Just.  xxxv.  2). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

LATCHET,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  v/^hich 
the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  fooi.  The  English 
word  is  apparently  derived  from  the  A.  Sason 
lacccan,  "  to  catch  "  or  "  fasten  "  (Old  Eng.  "  to 
latch"),  as  "hatchet"  from  Aaccara,  "  to  hack  ;" 
whence  "  latch,"  the  fastening  of  a  door,  "  lock," 
and  others.  The  Fr.  lacet  approaches  most  nearly 
in  form  to  the  present  word.  The  Hebrew  ^IIE', 
seroc,  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to 
twist."  It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  expression  in 
Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  some- 
thing trivial  or  worthless.  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v. 
t3in)  compares  the  Lat.  hilum=filmn,  and  quotes 
two  Arabic  proverbs  from  the  Hamasa  and  the 
Kamus,  in  which  a  corresponding  word  is  simi- 
larly employed.  In  the  poetical  figure  in  Is.  v. 
27  the  "  latehet "  occupies  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  shoes  as  the  girdle  to  the  long  flow- 
ing Oriental  dress,  and  was  as  essential  to  the 
comfort  and  expedition  of  the  traveller.  Another 
semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke  iii.  16  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  unfastening 
the  shoes  of  gi-eat  personages  fell  to  the  meanest 
slaves.     [Shoe.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans, 
is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxiii. 
38  ;  the  foirner  passage  being  a  translation  of 
'Vwjxa'iffTi,  "  in  the  lioman  tongue,"  i.  e.  L,atin  ;  and 
the  latter  of  the  adjective  'VaifxaiKols  {■ypdfj.fi.affiv). 

LATTICE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three 
Hebrevsr  words. 

1.  nJCi't^,  eshndb,  which  occms  but  twice,  Judg. 
V.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  latter  passage  ia 
translated  "casement"  in  the  A.  V.  In  both  in- 
stances it  stands  in  parallelism  with  "  window." 
Gesenius,  following  Schultens,  connects  it  with  an 
Arab,  root,  which  signifies  "  to  be  cool,"  esp.  of  the 
day,  and  thus  attaches  to  eshndb  the  signification 
of  a  "  latticed  window,"  through  which  the  cool 
breezes  enter  the  house,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  illus- 
trations to  the  article  HOUSE  (vol.  i.  p.  837).  But 
Fuerst  and  Meier  attach  to  the  root  the  idea  of 
twisting,  twining,  and  in  this  case  the  word  will 
be  synonymous  with  the  two  following,  which  are 
rendered  by  the  same  English  term,  "  lattice,"  in 
the  A.  V.  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  v.  28  render  eshiiab 
by  to^ik6v,  which  is  explained  by  Jerome  {ad  Ez. 
xl.  16)  to  mean  a  small  arrow-shaped  aperture, 
narrow  on  the  outside,  but  widening  inwards,  by 
which  light  is  admitted.  Others  conjecture  that  it 
denoted  a  naiTow  window,  like  those  in  the  castles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  the  archers  could 
discharge  their  anows  in  safety.  It  would  then 
conespond  with  the  "  shotrwindow "  of  Chaucer 
("  Miller's  Tale "),  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  some  give  tc  that  obscure  phrase. 
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2.  D^S'in,  kMraccim  (Cant.  ii.  3),  ts  apparently 
synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though  a  word  of 
later  date.  The  Targum  gives  it,  in  the  Chaldee 
forni,  as  the  equivalent  of  eshnab  in  Prov.  vii.  6. 
Kuerst  (^Oonc.  s.  v.),  and  Michaelis  before  him, 
assign  to  the  root  the  same  notion  of  twisting  or 
weaving,  so  that  kharaccim  denotes  a  network  or 
jalousie  before  a  window. 

3.  n33K',   sehacah,   is   simply   "  a   network " 

placed  before  a  window  or  balcony.  Perhaps  the 
network  through  which  Ahaziah  fell  and  received 
his  mortal  injury  was  on  the  parapet  of  his  palace 
(2  K.  i.  2).  [House,  vol.  i.  838  6, 839  a.]  The  root 
involves  the  same  idea  of  weaving  or  twisting  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  preceding  words.  Sehacah  is 
used  for  "  a  net"  in  Job  rviii.  8,  as  well  as  for  the 
network  ornaments  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
jn  the  Temple.     [Window.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

LA"VER.»  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  vessel  of 
brass  containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  before  offering  sacrifice.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 
little  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21 ;  Reland,  Ant. 
Hebr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9  ;  Clemens,  de  Labro  Aeneo,  iii. 
9  ;  ap.  Ugolini,  Thes.  vol.  xix.).  It  rested  on  a 
basis,''  I.  e.  a  foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be  a 
cover  (Clemens,  ibid.  c.  iii.  5),  of  copper  or  brass, 
which,  as  well  as  the  laver  itself,  was  made  from  the 
miiTors  '  of  thi  vomen  who  assembled  <*  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  notion 
held  by  some  Jewish  writers,  and  reproduced  by  Fran- 
ziu";,  Bahr  (Symb.  i.  484),  and  others,  founded  on  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  women,"  that  the  brazen 
vessel,  being  polished,  served  as  a  mirror  to  the 
Invites,  is  untenable.^ 

The  fonn  of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  circular.  Like  the  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  together 
with  its  "  foot,"  consecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii.  10, 
11).  No  mention  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  mode  of  transporting  it,  but  in  Num.  iv. 
14  a  passage  is  added  in  the  LXX.,  agi-eeing  with 
the  Samaritan  Pent,  and  the  Samaritan  version, 
which  prescribes  the  method  of  packing  it,  viz.  in 
a  pui-ple  cloth,  protected  by  a  skin  covering.  As 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  vessel  for  washing  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that  the 


•  "|V3  and  -|>3,  from  l-IS,  "toboU,"  Ges.  p.  671 : 
Xounip  :  labrum. 

•>  |3,  /3a<ris,  basis,  and  so  also  A.  V. 

'  niX^D.  KaTo-rrrpa,  specula. 

d  LXX.  Twi'  vricneva-aaoiv. 

'  See  the  paraUel  passage,  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  where 
D*^3.  yvvaiKuv,  is  inserted  ;  Gesenius  on  the  prep. 
3,  p!  172  ;  Keil,  JBibl.  Arch.  pt.  i.  c.  1,  §19  ;  Glassius, 
PMl.  Sacr.  i.  p.  580,  ed.  Dathe ;  Lightfoot,  Descr. 
Tempi,  c.  37,  1 ;  Jennings,  Jew.  Antiq.  p.  302  ;  Knobel, 
Kurtzg.  Exeg.  Handb.  Exod.  xxxviii.  Philo,  Vit.  Mos. 
iii.  15,  ii.  156,  ed.  Mangey. 

•  nhb. 

« nijbp,  pL  of  n3bp  or  njbo,  from  |-i3, 

"itand  upright,"  Ges.  pp.  665,  670  ;  (icx"'""^;  bases. 
*^  riVMCO  ;  (rvyKKcCa-nara  ;  scuvpturae. 

•  D^sSk',  clexoftieva,  juncturae,  from  37^.  "  C".lt 
to  notches,"  Ges.  p.  1411. 
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larer  may  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  also 
(Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  i.  iv.  9). 

2.  In  Solomon's  Temple,  besides  the  great  molten 
sea,  there  were  ten  lavers '  of  brass,  raised  on 
bases 8  (1  K.  vii.  27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  respectively  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  £2x.h 
laver  contained  40  of  the  measures  called  "  bath  " 
(x<$ciSj  LXX.  and  Joseph  us).  They  were  u,5ed  for 
washing  the  animals  to  be  offered  in  burnt-oflerings 
(2  Chr.  iv.  6  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §6).  The  bases 
were  mutilated  by  Ahaz ,  and  earned  away  as  plunder, 
or  at  least  what  remained  of  them,  by  Nebuzar-adan, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  17  ;  xxv. 
13).  No  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lavers  in  the  second  Temple,  nor  by 
Josephus  in  his  account  of  Herod's  restoration 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5).     [Molten  Sea.] 

The  dimensions  of  the  bases  with  the  lavers,  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  4  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  3  in  height.  The  LXX.  gives 
4x4x6  in  height.  Josephus,  who  appears  to  have 
followed  a  var.  reading  of  the  LXX.,  makes  them 
5  in  length,  4  in  width,  and  6  in  height  (1  K.  vii 
28;  Thenius,  ad  foe;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §3) 
There  were  to  each  4  wheels  of  1^  cubit  in  diameter, 
with  spokes,  &c.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  requiring  explanation  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated : — (a)  "  Borders,"  '>  probably  panels.  Ge- 
senius {Thes.  938)  supposes  these  to  have  been  orna- 
ments like  square  shields  with  engiaved  work.  (6) 
"  Ledges,"  '  joints  in  comers  of  bases  or  fillets  cover- 
ing joints.''  (c)  "  Additions,"  "  probably  festoons  ; 
Lightfoottranslates,  "marginesobliquedescendentes." 
(c?)  Plates,"  probably  axles,  cast  in  the  same  piece  aa 
the  wheels,  (e)  Undersetters,"  either  the  naves  of 
the  wheels,  or  a  sort  of  handles  for  moving  the  whole 
machine ;  Lightfoot  renders  "  columnae  fulcientes 
lavacrum."  (/)  Naves.P  (g)  Spokes.**  (K)  Felloes/ 
(j)  Chapiter,"  perhaps  the  rim  of  the  circular  open- 
ing ("mouth,"  ver.  31)  in  the  convex  top.  (k)  A 
round  compass,'  perhaps  the  convex  roof  of"  the  base. 
To  these  parts  Josephus  adds  chains,  which  may 
probably  be  the  festoons  above  mentioned  (Ant. 
viii.  3,  §6). 

Thenius,  with  whom  Keil  in  the  main  agrees, 
both  of  them  differing  fi-om  Ewald,  in  a  minute 
examination  of  the  whole  passage,  but  not  without 
Some  transposition,  chiefly  of  the  greater  part  of 
ver.  31  to  ver.  35,  deduces  a  consti-uction  of  the 


''  Josephus  says  :  kiovZvkoi  Terpayuivoi,  ra  irAcvpa 
T^s  jSdcrews  «'J  exarepov  jae'povs  if  outois  exovres  e|»)p" 

jLtOO"/X€Va. 

™  niv,  from  ni7,  "twine,"  Ges.  p.  746;  X"P<»5 
lora ;  whence  Thenius  suggests  Awpoi  or  Awpa  u  the 
true  reading. 

"  D''3"ID>  n-poexovra,  axes,  Ges.  972  ;  Lightfoot, 
massae  aereae  tetragonae, 

"  niSri3.  <«'(^i<",  humeruH,  Ges.  724. 

P  D^T-IB'n,  modioli ;  and 

"»  D^pt^n,    radii;    the   two   words   combined    it 

LXX.  17  TTpayixareia,  Ges.  p.  53C;    Schleusner,  Lor. 
r.  T.,  npayii. 

'  D"'35,  vwTot,  canthi,  Ges.  p.  256. 

•  rnn'3,  «^oA'S,  summHas,  Ges.  p.  725. 

'  3''3D   ?3y,   Ges.  935,   ()?8:   otpoytvVoi-  KVKkif 

•     T  T 

fuiunditas. 
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bases  amJ  lavers,  v/hrch  sseins  faiily  to  reconcile 
th«  very  great  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Following 
chiefly  his  description,  we  may  suppose  the  base  to 
have  been  a  quadransjular  hollow  frame,  connected 
at  its  corners  by  pilasters  (ledges),  and  moved  by 
4  wheels  or  high  castors,  one  at  each  corner,  with 
handles  ("plates)  for  drawing  the  machine.  The 
sides  of  this  frame  were  divided  into  3  vertical 
panels  or  compartments  (borders),  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  The  top 
of  the  base  was  convex,  with  a  ciicular  opening 
of  1^  cubit  diameter.  The  top  itself  was  covered 
with  engraved  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  er 
bi  anches.  The  height  of  the  convex  top  from  the 
iijiper  plane  of  the  base  was  ^  cubit,  and  the  space 
between  this  top  and  the  lower  surlace  of  the  laver 
J  cubit  more.  The  laver  rested  on  supports  (under- 
setters)  rising  from  the  4  corners  of  the  base.  Each 
laver  contained  40  "baths,"  or  about  300  gallons.  Its 
dimensions,  therefore,  to  be  in  proportion  to  7  feet 
(4  cubits,  ver.  38)  in  diameter,  must  have  been 
about  30  inches  in  depth.  The  great  height  of  the 
whole  machine  was  doubtless  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  the  height  of  the  altar  (2  Chr.  iv.  1 ;  Arias 
Montanus,  de  Templi  Fahrica,  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  626  ; 
Lightfoot,  Descr.  Templi,  c.  xxxvii.  3,  vol.  i.  646  ; 
Thenius,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg.  Handb.  on  1  K.  vii.,  and 
App.  p.  41;  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  313;  Keil, 
Handb.  der  Bibl.  Arch.  §24,  p.  128,  129  ;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Handfass).  [H.  W.  P.] 
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(After  Thenius.) 


^  VarHere ;  fo,  ledges;  r,  additions;  d,  plsites :  e,  underoetteiit ; 
/,  eaves  ;  g.  spokes ;  /i,  feUocs  ;  t,  cliapiter ;  k,  round 
compass. 

IiAW  (min  :  Nrfjuos).  The  word  is  properly 
lued,  in  Scripture  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite 
fcommandment  laid  down  by  any  recognised  autho- 
nty.     The  commandment  may  b"  general,  or  (as 


in  Lev.  vi.  9,  14,  &c.,  "  the  law  of  thh  burnt 
oHering,"  &c.)  particular  in  its  bearing;  the  autho- 
rity either  human  or  divine.  But  when  the  word 
is  used  with  the  article,  and  without  any  words  o( 
limitation,  it  refers  to  the  expiessed  will  of  God, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law, 
or  to  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  forms  the  chiei 
portion. 

The  Helirew  word  (derived  from  the  root  m* 
"  to  point  out,"  and  so  "  to  direct  and  lead  ")  lays 
more  stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teaching  the 
truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right  way ;  the  Greek 
NSfios  (from  vifxai,  "to  assign  or  appoint"),  on  it.«! 
constraining  power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by  a 
recognised  authority.  But  in  either  case  it  is  a 
commandment  proceeding  fnjm  without,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  free  action  of  its  subjects, 
although  not  necessarily  opposed  thereto. 

The  sense  of  the  word,  however,  extends  its  scope, 
and  assumes  a  more  abstract  character  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  1i6fios,  when  used  by  him 
with  the  article,  still  refers  in  general  to  the  Law 
of  Moses  ;  but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as 
to  embrace  any  manifestation  of  "  Law,"  it  includes 
all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  com- 
pulsion, or  by  the  pressure  of  external  motives, 
whether  their  commands  be  or  be  not  expressed  in 
definite  forms.  This  is  seen  in  the  constant  oppo- 
sition of  epyo  v6tJ.ov  ("  works  done  under  the  con- 
straint of  law ")  to  faith,  or  "  works  of  faith," 
that  is,  works  done  freely  by  the  intt?rna!  influence 
of  faith.  A  still  more  remarkable  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Ilom.  vii.  23,  where  the  power  of  evil 
over  the  will,  arising  from  the  corruption  of  man,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  law  of  sin,"  that  is,  an  unnatural 
tyranny  proceeding  from  an  evil  power  without. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "law"  (as  in 
Rom.  iii.  27,  "law  of  faith;"  in  vii.  23,  "law  if 
my  mind,"  tov  vo6s;  in  viii.  2,  "  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life;"  and  in  Jam.  i.  25,  ii.  12,  "  a  perfect  law, 
the  law  of  liberty  ")  to  denote  an  interned  principle 
of  action,  does  not  leally  militate  against  the  gene- 
ral rule.  For  in  each  case  it  will  be  seen,  that  sucii 
principle  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  some  formal 
law,  and  the  word  "  law  "  is  consequently  applied 
to  it  "improperly,"  in  order  to  mark  this  oppo- 
sition, the  qualifying  words  which  follow  guarding 
against  any  danger  of  misapprehension  of  its  real 
character. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the 
Law "  is  occasionally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34, 
refening  to  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  ;  in  John  xv.  25,  referring 
to  Ps.  XXXV.  19 ;  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  refening  to 
Is.  x.xviii.  11,  12).  This  usage  is  probably  due,  not 
only  to  desire  of  brevity  and  to  the  natural  prominence 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  also  to  the  predominai.ce  in 
the  older  Covenant  (when  considered  separately  fronj 
the  New,  for  which  it  was  the  preparation)  of  -.c 
external  and  legal  character.  [A.  B.  | 

LAW  OF  MOSES.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article,  not  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  (for  which  see  Moses,  the 
Exodus,  &c.),  nor  to  examine  the  authorship  of 
the  books  in  which  it  is  containeil  (for  which  sm 
Pentateuch,  Exodus.  &c.  i,  nor  to  dwell  en  par- 
ticular ordinances,  which  are  treated  of  under  their 
respective  heads;  but  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its 
substance,  to  point  out  its  main  jirincipleS;  and  to 
explain  tie  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  pro- 
giess  of  Diivine  Revelation.      In  oider  to  do  this 
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the  more  cleaily,  it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  I.4W, 
1st.  in  relation  to  the  past  2ndly,  io  'fj  yam 
intrinsic  chaiacter  ;  and,  3rdly,  in  its  relation  to  the 
future. 

(I.)  {a.)  In  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all-import- 
ant, for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  Law,  to 
remember  its  entire  dependence  on  the  Ahrahamic 
Covenant,  and  its  adapt<ation  thereto  (see  Gal.  iii. 
17-24).  That  covenant  had  a  twofold  character. 
It  contained  the  "spiritual  promise"  of  the  Mes- 
siah, which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  human  race,  and  as  guardians  of 
a  treasure  in  which  "  all  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed."  This  would  prepare  the  Jewish 
nation  to  be  the  centre  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind, 
but  it  contained  also  the  temporal  promises  sub- 
sidiary to  the  foiTner,  and  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  nation,  through  which  the  race  of 
man  should  be  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  the  Redeemer.  These  promises  were 
speciid,  given  distinctively  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
and,  so  far  as  they  wei'e  considered  in  themselves, 
calculated  to  separate  them  from  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Law  a  corresponding  duality  of  nature.  There 
would  be  much  in  it  of  the  latter  character,  much 
(that  is)  peculiar  to  the  Jews,  local,  special,  and 
transitory ;  but  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  was  based  must  be  universal,  because 
expressing  the  will  of  an  unchanging  God,  and 
springing  from  relations  to  Him,  inherent  in 
human  nature,  and  therefore  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal in  their  application. 

(6.)  The  nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to 
the  promise  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in 
God  as  the  Redeemer  of  man,  .-md  the  hope  of  His 
manifestation  as  such  in  the  pei-son  of  the  Messiah, 
involved  the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must 
be  superior  to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that 
there  was  in  man  a  spiritual  element  which  could 
rule  his  life  by  communion  with  a  Spirit  from 
above.  Bvi-;  it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antago- 
nistic Powei  of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be 
redeemed,  ej;isting  in  esjih  individual,  and  existing 
also  in  the  woild  at  large.  The  promise  was  the 
witness  of  the  one  truth,  the  Law  was  the  de- 
claration of  the  other.  It  was  "  added  because  of 
transgressions."  In  the  individual,  it  stood  between 
his  better  and  his  worser  self;  in  the  world,  between 
the  Jewish  nation,  as  the  witness  of  the  spiritual 
promise,  and  the  heathendom,  which  gi-oane<l  under 
the  power  of  the  flesh.  It  was  intended,  by  the 
gift  of  guidance  and  the  pressure  of  motives,  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  good,  while  it  curbed 
directly  the  power  of  evil.  It  followed  inevitably, 
that,  in  the  iiKiividual,  it  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
coeixiive,  and,  as  between  Israel  and  the  world, 
somewhat  of  an  antagonistic  and  isolating  cha- 
racter ;  and  hence  that,  viewed  without  relerence 
to  the  promise  (as  it  was  viewed  by  the  later 
Jews),  it  might  actually  become  a  hindrance  to  the 
true  revelation  of  God,  and  to  the  mission  for 
which  the  nation  had  been  made  a  "  chosen  people." 

(c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to  remark  the  period 
of  the  history  at  which  it  was  given.  It  marked 
and  determined  the  transition  of  Israel  fiom  the 
condition  of  a  tribe  to  that  of  a  nation,  and  its 
defii  ite  assumption  of  a  distinct  position  and  office 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  on  no  unreal 
metaphor  that  we  base  the  we  1-known  analogy 
between  the  stages  of  individual  life  and  those  of 
oatioual  or  imiversal  eststence.     In  Israel  the  pa- 
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triarchal  time  was  that  of  childhood,  ruled  chiefly 
through  the  afi'ections  and  the  power  of  natural 
relationship,  with  rules  few,  simple,  and  imsys- 
tematic.  The  national  period  was  that  of  youth, 
in  which  this  indirect  teaching  and  influence  gives 
place  to  definite  assertions  of  right  and  responsi- 
bility, and  to  a  system  of  distinct  commandments, 
needed  to  control  its  vigorous  and  impulsive  action. 
The  fifty  days  of  their  wandering  alone  with  God 
in  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  represent  that 
awakening  to  the  difficulty,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  nobleness  of  Ufe,  which  marks  the  "putting 
away  of  childish  things."  The  Law  is  the  sign  and 
the  seal  of  such  an  awakening. 

{d.)  Yet,  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probably  not  wholly  new  in  its  materials. 
Neither  in  His  material  nor  His  spiritual  providence 
does  God  proceed  per  saltum.  There  must  neces- 
sarily have  been,  before  the  Law,  commandments 
and  revelations  of  a  fiagmentary  character,  under 
which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up.  Indications 
of  such  aie  easTly  found,  both  of  a  ceremonial  and 
moral  nature ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  penalties 
against  murder,  adulteiy,  and  fornication  (Gen.  ix. 
6,  xxxviii.  24),  in  the  existence  of  the  Levirate  law 
(Gen.  xxx\iii.  8),  in  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  (Gen.  viii.  20),  and  probably  in 
the  obsen-ance  of  the  Sabbath  (Es.  xvi.  23,  27-29). 
But,  even  without  such  indications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  community 
in  Egypt  would  necessitate  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  laws  of  its  own, 
growing  out  of  the  old  patriarchal  customs,  which 
would  be  preserved  with  Oriental  tenacity,  and 
gradually  becoming  methodised  by  the  progress  of 
circumstances.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
Israehtes  to  be  in  contact  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  ritual  and  law,  such  as  that  which  existed  in 
Egj'pt,  without  being  influenced  by  its  general 
principles,  and,  in  less  degree,  by  its  minuter  de- 
tails. As  they  approached  nearer  to  the  condition 
of  a  nation  they  would  be  more  and  more  likely  to 
modify  their  patriarchal  customs  by  the  adoption 
fiom  Egypt  of  laws  which  were  fitted  for  national 
existence.  This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Mosaic  legislation  should  have  embodied 
none  of  these  earlier  materials.  It  is  clear,  even 
to  human  wisdom,  that  the  only  constitution,  which 
can  be  efKcient  and  permanent,  is  one  which  has 
grown  up  slowly,  and  so  been  assimilated  to  the 
character  of  a  people.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of 
legislative  genius  to  mould  by  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  animate  by  a  higher  inspiration,  ma- 
teiials  previously  existing  in  a  cruder  state.  The 
necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  nature,  not  of  the  legis- 
lator, but  of  the  subjects ;  and  the  argument  there- 
fore is  but  strengtheneil  by  the  acknowledgment  in 
the  case  of  Moses  of  a  divine  and  special  inspira- 
tion. So  far  therefore  as  they  were  consistent  with 
the  objects  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  customs  of 
Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be 
traceable  in  the  Mosaic  system. 

(e.)  In  close  connexion  with  and  almost  in  con- 
sequence of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  find  an 
accommodation  of  the  Laic  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  .xix.  7,  8)  ae 
necessaiily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them  ;  and  the  ignoiance  ot  their  existence  may 
lead   to  a  conception  of  its   ordinances   not   rtulj 
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srroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  ti-uth. 
Thus  the  punishment  of  filial  disobedience  appeal's 
severe  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21);  yet  when  we  refer  to 
the  extent  of  parental  authority  in  a  patriarchal 
system,  or  (as  at  Rome)  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
national  existence,  it  appears  more  like  a  limitation 
of  absolute  parental  authority  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community.  The  Levirate  Law 
again  appears  (see  Mich.  Mos.  Recht,  bk.  iii.  ch.  6, 
art.  98)  to  have  existed  in  a  far  more  general  form 
in  the  early  Asiatic  peoples,  and  to  have  been  rather 
limited  than  favoured  by  Moses.  The  law  of  the 
Avenger  of  blood  is  a  similar  instance  of  merciful 
limitation  and  distinction  in  the  exercise  of  an 
mmemorial  usage,  probably  not  without  its  value 
md  me;ming,  and  certainly  too  deep-seated  to  admit 
of  any  but  gradual  extinction.  Nor  is  it  less 
noticeable  that  the  degree  of  prominence,  given  to 
each  part  of  the  Mosaic  system,  has  a  similar  re- 
ference to  the  period  at  which  the  nation  had 
aiTived.  The  ceremonial  portion  is  marked  out 
distinctly  and  with  elaboration ;  the  moral  and 
criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly  decisive ;  even 
the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  is 
systematic :  because  all  these  were  called  for  by  the 
past  growth  of  the  nation,  and  needed  in  order  to 
settle  and  develope  its  resources.  But  the  political 
and  constitutional  law  is  comparatively  imperfect ; 
a  few  leading  principles  are  laid  dovra,  to  be  de- 
veloped hereafter ;  but  the  law  is  directed  rather 
to  sanction  the  various  powers  of  the  state,  than  to 
define  and  balance  their  operations.  Thus  the  ex- 
isting authorities  of  a  patriarchal  nature  in  each 
tribe  and  family  are  recognised ;  while  side  by  side 
with  them  is  established  the  priestly  and  Levitical 
power,  which  was  to  supersede  them  entirely  in 
sacerdotal,  and  partly  also  in  judicial  functions. 
The  supreme  civil  power  of  a  "  Judge,"  or  (here- 
after) a  King,  is  recognised  distinctly,  although 
only  in  general  terms,  indicating  a  sovereign  and 
summary  jurisdiction  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20) ;  and  the 
prophetic  office,  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  moral 
aspect,  is  spol^cn  of  still  more  vaguely  as  future 
(Deut.  xviii.  15-22).  These  powers,  being  recog- 
nised, are  left,  within  due  limits,  to  work  out  the 
political  system  of  Israel,  and  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
perience their  proper  spheres  of  exercise.  On  a 
careful  understanding  of  this  adaptation  of  the  Law 
to  the  national  growth  and  character  of  the  Jews 
(and  of  a  somewhat  similar  adaptation  to  their 
climate  and  physical  circumstances)  depends  the 
correct  appreciation  of  its  nature,  and  the  power  of 
distinguishing  in  it  what  is  local  and  temporary 
from  that  which  is  universal. 

(/.)  In  close  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
observe  also  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  Law 
was  revealed  to  the  Israelites.  In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in 
direct  connexion  with  the  revelation  from  Mount 
Siiui,  that  which  may  be  called  the  rough  outline 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  given  by  God,  solemnly  re- 
corded by  Moses,  and  accepted  by  the  people.  In 
Ex.  xxv.-xxxi.  there  is  a  similar  outline  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial.  On  the  basis  of  these  it  may 
be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  svstem 
gi-adually  grew  up  under  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  In  certain  cases  indeed  (as  e.  g.  in  Lev.  s. 
1,  2,  compared  with  8-11 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  11-16  ;  Num. 
ix.  6-12;  XV.  32-41;  xxvii.  1-11  compared  with 
xxxvi.  1-12)  we  actually  see  how  general  rules, 
civil,  criminal,  and  ceremonial,  originated  in  special 
Circumstances ;  and  the  unconnected  nature  of  tlie 
m»rds  of  laws  in  the  earlier  books  suggests  the 
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idea  that  this  method  of  legislation    extended  to 
many  other  cases. 

The  first  revelation  of  the  Law  in  anything  like 
a  perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
at  a  pei'iod  when  the  people,  educated  to  fi'eedom 
and  national  responsibility,  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  can-y  it  with  them  to  the  land  which 
was  now  prepared  for  them.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  systematic  character  and  its  reference  to  first 
principles ;  for  probably  even  by  Moses  himself,  cer- 
tainly by  the  people,  the  Law  had  not  befoie  thi? 
been  recognised  in  all  its  essential  characteristics 
and  to  it  we  naturally  refer  in  attempting  to  ana 
lyze  its  various  parts.  [Deuteroncmy.]  Yet  even 
then  the  revelation  was  not  final  ;  it  was  the  duty 
of  tlie  prophets  to  amend  and  explain  it  in  special 
points  (as  in  the  well-known  example  in  Ez.  xviii.), 
and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  its  great  principles, 
as  distinguished  fiom  the  external  rules  in  which  tliey 
were  embodied ;  for  in  this  way,  as  in  others,  they 
prepared  the  way  of  Him,  who  "came  to  fulfil" 
(7rA.r)poS(roi)  the  Law  of  old  time. 

The  relation,  then,  of  the  Law  to  the  Covenant, 
its  accommodation  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  promulgation,  its  adaptation  of  old  materials, 
and  its  giadual  development,  are  the  chief  points  to 
be  noticed  under  the  first  head. 

(II.)  In  ej^amining  the  nature  of  the  Law  in 
itself,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  the  Moral, 
Political,  and  Ceremonial.  But  this  division,  al- 
though valuable,  if  considered  as  a  distinction  merely 
subjective  (as  enabling  us,  that  is,  to  conceive  th« 
objects  of  Law,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man  in  his 
social,  political,  and  religious  capacity),  is  wholly 
imaginary,  if  regarded  as  an  objective  separation  of 
various  classes  of  Laws.  Any  single  ordinance 
might  have  at  once  a  moral,  a  ceremonial,  and  a 
political  bearing ;  and  in  fact,  although  in  parti- 
cular cases  one  or  other  of  these  aspects  predomi- 
nated, yet  the  whole  principle  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions is  to  obliterate  any  such  supposed  separation 
of  laws,  and  refer  all  to  first  principles,  depending 
on  the  Will  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man. 

lu  giving  an  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  Law, 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any  othei 
system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing  it 
into — (1)  Laws  Civil;  (2)  Laws  Criminal;  (3) 
Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional ;  (4)  Laws  Eccle- 
siastical and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A)  Of  Persons. 

(a)  Fathbr  and  Son. 

The  power  of  a  Father  to  be  held  sacred  ;  curs- 
ing, or  smiting  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  9),  or 
stubborn  and  wilful  disobedience  to  be  considered 
capital  crimes.  But  ur.controUed  power  of  life  and 
death  was  apparently  refused  to  the  father,  and  vested 
only  in  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21). 

Rigid  of  the  jirst-horn  to  a  double  portior.  of  the 
inheritance  not  to  be  set  aside  by  partiality  (Deut. 
xxi.  15-17).» 

Inheritance  by  Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  default 
of  sons,  provided  (Num.  xxvii.  6-S,  comp.  xxxvi.) 
that  heiresses  married  in  their  own  tribe. 

Daughters  unmarried  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  their  father  (Num.  xxx.  3-5). 


»  For  an  example  of  the  authority  of  the  tirBl-born 
see  1  Sam.  xx.  29  ("my  brother,  he  hath  comiuandetl 
mc  to  be  there"). 
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(6)  Husband  and  Wife. 
The  power  of  a  Hnsbnnd  to  be  so  gi-eat  that  a 
wife  coulJ  never  be  suijnris,  or  enter  independently 
into  any  engagement,  even  before  God  (Mum.  xxx. 
6-15).  A%vidow  or  divorced  wife  became  inde- 
pendent, and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  father's 
power  (ver.  9). 

Divorce  (for  uncleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4). 

Marriage  within  certain  degrees  forbidden  (Lev. 
xviii.  &c.). 

A  Slave  Wife,  whether  bought  or  captive,  not  to 
be  actual  property,  nor  to  be  sold  ;  if  ill-treated,  to 
be  ipso  facto  free  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9;  Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
Slaiider  against  a  wife's  virginity,  to  be  punished 
by  fine,  and  by  deprival  of  power  of  divorce ;  on 
tlie  other  hand,  ante-connubial  uncleanness  in  her 
to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxii.  13-21). 

The  raising  up  of  seed  (Levu-ate  law)  a  formal 
right  to  be  claimed  by  the  widow,  under  pain  of 
infamy,  with  a  view  to  presei-vation  of  famihes 
(Deut.  xxT.  5-10). 

(c)  MASTKtt  AND  Slave. 
Potoer  of  Master  so  far  limited,  that  death  under 
actual  chastisement  w»s  punishable  (Ex.  xxi.  20) ; 
and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  ipso  facto  (ver. 
26,  27).  ^    .    , 

The  ffelrcw  Slave  to  he  freed  at  the  sabbatical 
jear,**  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and 
children  to  go  with  him  only  if  they  came  to  his 
master  with  him),  unless  by  his  own  forinal  act 
he  consented  to  be  a  perpetual  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  1-6  ; 
Deut.  XV.  12-18).  In  any  case  (it  would  seem)  to 
be  freed  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  10),  with  his  chil- 
dren. If  sold  to  a  resident  alien,  to  be  always  re- 
deemable, at  a  price  proportional  to  the  distance  of 
the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54). 

Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held  and  inherited  as  pro- 
perty for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  and  fugitive 
slaves  from  foreign  nations  not  to  be  given  up 
(Deut.  xxiii.  15). 

((f)  Strangers. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  s^d  juris,  or  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and   accordingly  protection 
and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a  sjicred 
duty  (Ex.  xxii.  21  ;  Lev.  xix.  33,  34). 

(B)  Law  of  Things. 

(a)  Laws  of  Land  (and  Property). 

(1)  All  Land  to  be  the  property  of  God  alone, 
and  its  holders  to  be  deemed  His  tenants  (Lev. 
xxv.  23). 

(2)  All  sold  Land  therefore  to  return  to  its  ori- 
ginal owners  at  the  jubilee,  and  the  price  of  sale  to 
be  calculated  accordingly  ;  and  redemption  on  equit- 
alle  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  (xxv.  25-27). 

A  Home  sold  to  be  redeemable  within  a  year ; 
and,  if  not  redeemed,  to  pass  away  altogether  (xxv. 
29,  30). 

Bnt  the  Houses  of  the  Levites,  or  th.ose  in  uu- 
ivalled  villages  to  be  redeemable  at  all  times,  in  the 
same  way  as  land  ;  and  the  Levitical  suburbs  to  be 
inalienable  (xxv.  31-34). 

(3)  Land  or  Ho\ises  sanctified,  or  tithes,  or  un- 
rlean  firstlings  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at  f 
value  (calculated  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
jubilee-year  by  the  priest)  ;  if  devoted  by  the  owner 
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and  unredeemed,  to  be  hallowed  at  the  Jul: iiCe  loi 
ever,  and  given  to  the  priests  ;  if  only  by  a  possessor, 
to  return  to  the  owner  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxvii . 
14-34). 

(4)  Inheritance. 


(2) 


(1)  Sons.  I 

(2)  Daughters.^ 

(3)   Brothers.  !  j 

(4)  Uncles  onthe  Father's  side.  \ 

(5)  Next  Kinsmen,  generally 

(6)  Laws  of  Debt. 

(1)  All  Debts  (to  an  Israelite)  to  be  released  at 
the  7th  (sabbatical)  year ;  a  blessing  promised  to 
obedience,  and  a  curse  on  refusal  to  lend  (Deut.  xv. 
1-11). 

(2)  Usury  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken  (Ex. 
xxii.  25-27  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20). 

(3)  Pledges  net  to  be  insolently  or  ruinously  ex- 
acted (Deut.  xxiv.  6,  10-13,  17,  18). 

(c)  Taxation. 
(1)   Census-money,  a  poll-tax  (of  a  half-shekel),  to 

be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 

XXX.  12-16). 

All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved  ;  of  the  com- 

uataut's  half,  jjoth,  of  the  people's,  ^th,  to  bt 

paid  tor  a  "  heave-ofleiing"  tc  Jehovah. 

Tithes. 

(a)  Tithes  of  all  produce  to  be  given  for 
maintenance  of  the  Levit?,s  (Num.  xviii. 
20-24). 

(Of  this  -j^th  to  be  ]inid  as  a  heave-offer- 
ing (for  maintenance  of  the  priests)  .... 
24-32). 

(;3)  Second  Tithe  to  be  bestowed  in  religious 
feasting  and  charity,  either  3t  the  Holy 
Place,  or  every  3rd  year  at  home  (?)  (Deut. 
xiv.  22-28). 

(7)  First-Fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (at 
least  g^th,  generally  ^'jth,  for  the  priests) 
to  be  offered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  dependence  on  God  the  King 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxvi.  1-15;  Num.  xviii. 
12,  13). 

Firstlings  of  clean  beasts  ;  the  redemp- 
tion-money (5  shekels)  of  man,  and  (J  she- 
kel, or  1  shekel)  of  unclean  beasts,  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  after  sacrifice  (Num. 
xviii.  15-18), 

(3)  Poor-Laus. 
(o)   Gleanings  (in  field  or  vineyard)  to  be  a 

legal  right  of  the  poor  (Lev.  xix.  9,   10  > 

Deut.  xxiv.  19-22). 
()3)  Slight   Trespass  (eating  on  the  spot)  to 

be  allowed  as  legal  (Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25). 
(7)  Second  Tithe  (see  2  j3)    to  be  given  in 

charity. 
(5)    Wages  to  he  paid  day  by  day    (Deut. 

xxiv.  15). 

(4)  Maintenance  of  Priests  (Num.  xviii.  8-32). 
(a)   Tetith  of  Levites'  tithe.     (See  2  o). 
(;3)    The   heave    and    wave -offerings     (breast 

and  right  shoulder  of  all  peace-offerings). 
(7)    The  meat  and  sin-offerings,  to  be  eaten 

solemnly,  and  only  in  the  holy  place. 
(5)   First-Fruits  and  redemption  money.  (Sed 

2  7). 


"  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is   seen  in        '  Heiresses  to  many  in  their  own  tnt)«   {Vam 
Jer.  sxxiv.  8-V6.  ^''^'»-  6-8,  xxxvi.). 
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(«)  Price  of  all  devoted  things,  unless  spe- 
cially given  for  a  sacred  service.  A  man's 
service,  or  that  cf  his  household,  to  be  re- 
deemed at  50  shekals  for  man,  30  for  woman, 
20  for  boy,  and  10  for  girl. 

(II.)  Laws  Criminal. 

(A)  Offences  against  God  (of  the 

nature  of  treason). 

1st  Comm"nd.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gorfy 
(Ex.  xxii.  20),  as  e.g.  Moloch  (Lev.  xx.  1-5),  and 
generally"  all  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.,  xvii.  2-5). 

2nd  Command.  Witchcraft  and  false  prophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18  ;  Deut.  xviii.  9-22;  Lev.  xix.  31). 

3rd  Command.    Blasphemy  (Lev.  xiiv.  15,  IG). 

4th  Command.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  tv. 
32-36). 

Punishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  stoning,  Ido- 
lati'ous  cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(B)  Offences  against  Man. 

5th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cursing  or 
smiting  of  parents  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  9; 
Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  to  be  punished  by  death  by 
stoning,  publicly  adjudged  and  inflicted  ;  so  also  of 
disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  judges)  or  Supreme 
Judge.  Comp.  1  K.  xxi.  10-14  (Naboth) ;  2  Clir. 
£xiv.  21  (Zechariah). 

6th  Command.  (1)  Murder,  to  be  punished  by 
ieath  without  sanctuaiy  or  reprieve,  or  satisfaction 
(Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Deut.  xix.  11-13).  D*ath  of  a 
slave,  actually  under  the  rod,  to  be  Dunished  (Ex. 
xxi.  20,  21). 

(2)  Death  by  negligence,  to  be  punished  by 
death  (Ex.  xxi.  28-30). 

(3)  Accidental  Homicide;  the  avenger  of  blood 
to  be  escaped  by  flight  to  the  cities  of  refuge  tiU 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28 ; 
Deut.  iv.  41-43,  xix.  4-10). 

(4)  Uncertain  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal 
disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest 
city  (Deut.  xxi.  1-9). 

(5)  Assault  to  be  punished  by  lex  talionis,  or 
damages  (Ex.  xxi.  18,  19,  22-25;  Lev.  xxiv. 
19,  20). 

7th  Command.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  punished  by 
death  of  both  offenders ;  the  rape  of  a  married  or 
betrothed  woman,  by  death  of  the  otl'ender  (Deut. 
xxii.  13-27). 

(2)  Rape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbetrothed  virgin, 
to  be  compensated  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50 
shekels),  and  without  power  of  divorce  ;  or,  i;  sha 
be  refused,  by  payment  of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxii.  16, 
17  ;  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29). 

(3)  Unlawful  Marriages  (incestuous,  &c.),  to  be 
punished,  some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness 
(Lev.  XX.). 

8th  Command,  (1)  Theft  to  be  punished  by 
fourfold  or  double  restitution  ;  a  nocturnal  robber 
might  be  slain  as  an  outlaw  (Ex.  xxii.  1-4). 

(2)  Trespass  and  injury  of  things  lent  to  be 
comp^aisated  (Ex.  xxii.  5-15). 

(3)  Perversion  of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats, 
&c.),  and  especially  oppression  cf  strangers,  strictly 
forbidden  (Ex.  xxiii.  9,  &;c.). 

(4)  Kidnapping  to  be  punishea  by  death  (Deut. 
xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  False  Witness  ;  to  be  punished 
by  lex  talionis  (Ex.  xxiii.  1-3  ;  Deut.  six.  16-21). 

Slander  of  a  wife's  cliastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of 
power  of  divorce  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19). 
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A  mJler  consideration  of  the  tables  of  the  Tw 
Commandments  is  given  elsewhere.     [Ten  Com 

MANDMENTS.] 

(in.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Cons  tit  cttic^au 

(A)  Jurisdiction. 

(a)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levites,  as  more 
skilled  in  the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters, 
probably  by  the  people  with  approbation  of  the  su- 
preme authority  (as  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness) 
(Ex.  xviii.  25;  Deut,  i.  15-18),  through  all  Tie 
land  (Deut.  xvi.  18). 

(ft)  Appeal  to  the  Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or 
to  the  judge ;  their  sentence  final,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut.  xvii.  8-13 
(comp.  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xviii.  26.) 

(c)  Two  witnesses  (at  least)  required  in  capital 
matters  (Num.  xxxv.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7). 

{d)  Punishment  (except  by  special  command) 
to  be  personal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the  family 
(Deut.  xxiv.  16). 

Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Deut.  xxv.  1-3),  so 
as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  set  aside — 

1st.  By  the  summaiy  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  See 
1  Sam.  xxii.  11-19  (Saul);  2  Sam.  xii.  1-5,  xiv. 
4-11  ;  1  K.  iii.  16-28;  which  extended  even  to  the 
deposition  of  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18; 
1  K.  ii.  26,  27). 

The  practical  difficulty  of  its  being  carried  out  ia 
seen  in  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and  would  lead  of  course 
to  a  certain  delegation  of  his  power. 

2nd.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Num. 
xi.  24-30)  with  a  solemn  religious  sanction.  (In 
later  times  there  was  a  local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in  each 
city,  and  two  such  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the 
Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of  70  members,  besides 
the  president,  who  was  to  be  the  high-priest  if  duly 
qualified,  and  controling  even  the  king  and  high- 
priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes  (Levites), 
and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A  court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme 
power  by  Jehoshaphat.     (See  2  Ch.  xix.  8-11.) 

(B)  Royal  Power. 

The  King's  Power  limited  by  the  Law,  as  written 
and  fonnally  accepted  by  the  king:  and  directly 
forbidden  to  be  despotic"'  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20;  comp. 
1  Sam.  X.  25).  Yet  he  had  power  of  taxation  (to 
/(jth) ;  and  of  compulsory  service  (1  Sam.  viii.  10- 
18;  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam.  xi.),  &c.  There 
are  distinct  trace?  of  a  "  mutual  contract"  (2  Sam. 
T.  3  (David);  a  "league"  (Joash),  2  K.  xi.  17)  ; 
the  remonstrance  with  Rehoboam  being  clearly  not 
extraordinary  (1  K.  xii.  1-6). 

Tlte  Princes  of  the  Congregation.  The  heads  of 
the  tribes  (see  Josh.  ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had  au- 
thority under  Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  '''omp. 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-22)  ;  and  in  the  later  tiraw  "  the 
princes  of  Judah  "  seem  to  have  had  power  to  con- 
trol both  the  king  and  the  priests  (see  Jer.  xxvi. 
10-24,  xxxviii.  4,  5,  &c.). 

(C)  Royal  Rp;venue.    (See  Mich.  b.  ii. 
c.  7,  art.  59. 

(1)  Tenth  of  produce. 

(2)  Domain  land  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26-29).  Note 
confiscation  of  criminal's  land  (1  K.  xxi.  15). 


*  Military  conquest  discouraged  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  horses.  (See  Josh.  xi.  6.)  For  ar.  ex- 
ample of  obedience  to  tliis  law  see  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  and 
of  disobedience  to  it  in  I  K.  x.  26-29. 
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(3)  BoMd  service  (1  K.  v.  17,  18)  chiefly  on 
torei?nere  (1  K.  ix.  20-22 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16,  17). 

(4)  Flocks  and  herds  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29-31). 

(5)  Tributes  (gifts)  from  foreign  kings. 

(6)  Commerce ;   especially   in    Solomon's   time 
(1  K.x.  22,  29,  &c.). 

(IV.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial  Law. 

(A)  Law  of  Sacrifice  (considered  as  the  sign  and 
the  appointed  means  of  the  union  with  God, 
on  which  the  holiness  of  the  people  de- 
pended). 

ri)  Ordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  Tlie  whole  Burnt-Offering  (Lev.  i.)  of  the 
herd  or  the  flock  ;  to  be  offered  continrally 
(Ex.  xxix.  38-42) ;  and  the  fire  on  the  altar 
never  to  be  extinguished  (Lev.  vi.  8-13). 
(fi)   The  Meat-Offering  (Lev.  ii.,  vi.  14-23) 
of  flour,  oil,  and  fi-ankincense,  unleavened, 
and  seasoned  with  salt. 
(-y)   The  Peace-Offering  (Lev.  iii.,vii.  11-21) 
of  the  herd  or  the  flock  ;   either  a  thank- 
offering,  or  a  vow,  or  freewill  offering. 
(8)   The  Sin-Off eri-iig,  or    Trespass- Offering 
(Lev.  iv.,  v.,  vi.). 

(a)  For  sins  committed  m  ignorance  (Lev. 

iv.). 
(6)  For  vows   unwittingly    made     and 
broken,    or    uncleanness    unwittingly 
contracted  (Lev.  v.). 
(c)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev. 
vi.  1-7). 
'2)  Extraordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  At  the    Consecration   of  Priests   (Lev. 

viii.,  ix.). 
(j8)  At  the  Purification  of  Women  (Lev.  xii.). 
(-y)  Ai  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (Lev.  xiii., 

xiv.). 
(5)  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 

xvi.). 
(t)  On  the  great  Festivals  (Lev.  xxiii.). 

,^"8)  Law  of  Holiness  (arising  from  the  union 
with  God  through  sacrifice). 

<1)  Holiness  of  Persons. 

(a)  Holiness  of  the  whole  people  as  "  children 
of  God  "  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6  ;  Lev.  xi.-xv.,  xvii., 
xviii. ;  Deut.  xiv.  1-21)  shown  in 

(a)  The  Dedication  of  the  first-bora  (Ex. 
xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  30,  &c.);  and 
the  offering  of  all  firstlings  and  first- 
fruits  (Deut.  xxvi.,  &c.). 
(6)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food 

(Lev.  xi.;  Deut.  xiv.). 
(c)  Provision  for  pjrification  (Lev.  xii., 

xiii.,  xiv.,  XV. ;  Deut.  xxiii.  1-14). 
(rf)  Laws    against    disfigurement    (Lev. 
xix.   27 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1  ;   comp.   Deut. 
XXV.  3,  against  excessive  scouru;ingj. 
{e)  Laws    against   unnatui-al    marriages 
and  lusts  (Lev.  x^^ii.,  xx.). 
(^8^    Holiness  of  the  Priests  {and  Levites). 
(a)  Their  consecration   (Lev.  viii.   ix. ; 

Ex.  xxix.). 
(6)  Their  special   qualifications   and   re- 
strictions (Lev.  x-xi.,  xxii.  1-9). 
(c)  Their  rights  (Deut.  xviii.  l-»3  ;  Num. 
xviii.)  and  authority  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13). 
•.2')  Holiness  uf  Places  and  Things. 

'a"*    The   Tabernacle  with  the  ark,  the  vail, 
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tbe  altars,  the  laver,  the  priestly  robef,  &c 

(Ex.  xxv.-xivMi.,  xxx). 
(j8)  The  Holy  Place  rnosen  for  the  penta- 
nent  erection  of  the  tabeniacle  (Deut.  xii, 
xiv.  22-29),  where  only  all  sacrifices  were  to 
be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  first-fruits,  vows, 
&c.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(3)  Holiness  of  Times. 

(a)   The  Sabbath  (Ex.  xx.  9-11,  xxiii.  12,  &c.). 
(/3)  The  Sabbatical  Tear  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11 , 

Lev.  XXV.  1-7,  &c.). 
(7^  The  Year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  &c.). 
(8)   The  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3-27 ;  Lev.  xxiii, 
4-14). 

(e)  The  Feast  of  Weeks   (Pentecost)    (Lev. 
xxiii.  15,  &c.). 

(f)  The   Feast  of   Tabernacles   (Lev.   xxiii, 
33-43. 

(t;)    The    Feast    of    Tiumpets     (Lev.   xxiii. 

23-25). 
(0)   The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  26- 
32,  &c.). 
On   this   part   of  the  subject,   see   Festivals, 
Priests,  Tabernacle,  Sacrifice,  &c. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  its 
details  must  be  studied  under  their  several  heads ; 
and  their  full  comprehension  requires  a  constant 
reference  to  the  circumstances,  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  nation,  and  a  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
ing ordinances  of  other  ancient  codes. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  Theo- 
cratic character,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  aU 
action  and  thoughts  of  men  directly  and  immediately 
to  the  \nl\  of  God.  All  law,  indeed,  must  ulti- 
mately make  this  reference.  If  it  bases  itself  on 
the  sacredness  of  human  authority,  it  must  finally 
trace  that  authority  to  God's  appointment;  if  on 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting them,  it  must  consider  these  rights  as  in- 
herent and  sacred,  because  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
Jlosaic  Law,  as  also  of  all  Biblical  history  and  pro- 
phecy, that  it  passes  over  all  the  intemiediate  steps, 
and  refers  at  once  to  God's  commandment  as  the 
foundation  of  all  human  duty.  The  key  to  it  is 
found  in  the  ever-recurring  formula,  "  Ye  shall 
observe  all  these  statutes  ;  I  am  the  Lord." 

It  follows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  a  law,  that  is,  a  nile  of  conduct, 
based  on  known  truth  and  acknowledged  authority, 
but  also  as  a  Revelation  of  God's  nature  and  His 
dispensations.  In  this  view  of  it,  more  paiticu- 
larly,  lies  its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  a  law,  it  is  definite  and  (generallv 
speaking)  final ;  as  a  revelation,  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  gi-eat  system  of  prophecy,  and  indeed  bears 
within  itself  the  marks  of  giadual  development, 
from  the  first  simple  declaration  ("  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  ")  in  Exodus  to  the  full  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  His  nature  and  wUl  in  Deuteronomy. 
With  this  peculiai-  character  of  revelation  sfcimped 
upon  it,  it  naturally  ascends  from  rule  to  principle, 
and  regards  all  goodness  in  man  as  the  shadow  of 
the  Divine  attiibutes,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy :  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xLx.  2,  &c. ;  comp. 
Matt.  V.  48). 

But  this  theocratic  character  of  trie  law  depends 
necessarily  on  the  belief  in  God,  as  not  only  the 
Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world,  but  as,  by 
special  covenant,  the  head  of  the  Jtwis/i  natiun.  It 
is  not  indeed  doubted  that  He  is  the  kiu^  of  all  thk 
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fiarth,  and  that  all  earthly  authority  is  derived 
from  Him ;  but  here  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  the  inteiinediate  steps  are  all  but  ignored, 
and  the  people  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
Him  as  their  ruler.  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed, 
that  God's  claim  (so  to  speak)  on  their  allegiance 
is  based  not  on  His  power  or  wisdom,  but  on  His 
especial  mercy  iu  being  their  Saviour  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  Because  they  were  made  fi-ee  by  Him, 
therefore  they  became  His  servants  (comp.  Rom. 
ri.  19-22)  ;  and  the  declaration,  which  stands  at 
the  opeuing  of  the  law  is,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
(Comp.  also  the  reason  given  for  the  obsei-vation  of 
the  sabbath  in  Deut.  v.  15  ;  and  the  historical  pre- 
faces of  the  delivery  of  the  second  law  (Deut.  i.-iii.)  ; 
of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
xxiv.  1-13)  ;  and  of  the  rebuke  of  Samuel  at  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xii.  6-15).  ) 

This  immediate  reference  to  God  as  their  king, 
is  clearly  seen  as  the  groundwork  of  their  whole 
polity.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  law  of  land, 
and  of  its  remarkable  provisions  against  alienation, 
lies  in  the  declaration,  "  The  land  is  mine,  and 
ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me "  (Lev. 
Mv.  23).  As  in  ancient  Rome,  all  land  belonged 
properly  to  the  state,  and  under  the  feudal  system 
in  mediaeval  Europe  to  the  king  ;  so  in  the  Jewish 
law  the  true  ownership  lay  in  Jehovah  alone. 
The  very  system  of  tithes  embodied  only  a  peculiar 
form  of  a  tribute  to  their  king,  such  as  they  were 
familiar  with  in  Egypt  (see  Gen.  xlvii.  23-26) ; 
and  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  with  the  remark- 
able declaration  by  which  it  was  accompanied  (see 
Deut.  xxvi.  5-10),  is  a  direct  acknowledgment  of 
God's  immediate  sovereignty.  And,  as  the  land, 
so  also  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  are  declared  to 
be  the  absolute  property  of  the  Lord,  by  the  dedi- 
cation and  ransom  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xiii.  2- 
13,  &c.),  by  the  payment  of  the  half  shekel  at  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  "  as  a  rani'om  for  their 
souls  to  the  Lord"  (Ex.  xxx.  11-16) ;  and  by  the 
limitation  of  power  over  Hebrew  slaves,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  absolute  mastership  peiinitted  over 
the  heathen  and  the  sojourner  (Lev.  xxv.  39-46). 

From  this  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  follow 
important  deductions  with  regard  to  (a)  the  view 
which  it  takes  of  political  society  ;  (6)  the  extent 
of  the  scope  of  the  law  ;  (c)  the  penalties  by  which 
it  is  enforced ;  and  (d)  the  character  which  it  seeks 
to  impress  on  the  people. 

(a.)  The  basis  of  human  society  is  ordinai-ily 
sought,  by  law  or  philosophy,  either  in  tli^e  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  the  partial  delegation  of  them 
to  political  authorities  ;  or  in  the  mutual  needs  of 
men,  and  the  relations  which  spring  from  them  ; 
or  in  the  actual  existence  of  power  of  man  over 
man,  whether  arising  from  natural  relationship,  or 
from  benefits  confeiTed,  or  from  physical  or  intel- 
lectual aiicendancy.  The  maintenance  of  society  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  a  "  social  compact "  between 
governors  and  subjects  ;  a  compact,  true  as  an  ab- 
stract idea,  but  untrue  if  supposed  to  have  been  a 
historical  reality.  The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  basis 
of  its  polity,  first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God,  next  in  the  relationship  of  each  individual  to 
God,  and  through  God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a  doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none 
of  ihe  common  theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all, 
»ud  sliows  why  each  of  them,  being  only  a  secondary 
deducfioii  from  an  ultimate  truth,  cannot  be  in 
:tself  sufficient ;  and,  ii  it  claim  to  be  the  whole 
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trath,  will  become  an  absurdity.  It  is  the  doc- 
tiine  which  is  insisted  upon  and  developed  in  the 
whole  series  of  prophecy  ;  and  which  is  brought  to 
its  perfection  only  when  applied  to  that  universal 
and  spiritual  kingdom  for  which  the  Mosaic  system 
was  a  preparation. 

(6.)  The  law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God, 
and  referring  directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  a6so- 
lute  in  its  supremacy  and  unlimited  in  its  scope. 

It  is  supreme  over  the  governors,  as  being  only 
the  delegates  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incom- 
patible with  any  despotic  authority  in  them.  This 
is  seen  in  its  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  master 
over  the  slave,  in  the  restiictions  laid  on  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  ordination  of  the  "  manner  of  tlie 
kingdom  "  (Deut.  xvii.  14-20 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  25). 
By  its  establishment  of  the  hereditary  priesthood 
side  by  side  with  the  authority  of  the  heads  of 
tribes  ("the  princes"),  and  the  subsequent  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  it  provides  a  balance  of  powers, 
all  of  which  are  regarded  as  subordinate.  The  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  Jehovah  is  asserted  in  the 
earlier  times  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  Judge  ;  but 
much  more  clearly  under  the  kingdom  by  the 
spiritual  commission  of  the  prophet.  By  his  re- 
bukes of  priests,  princes,  and  kings,  for  abuse  of 
their  power,  he  was  not  only  defending  religion  and 
morality,  but  also  maintaining  the  divinely-ap- 
pointed constitution  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  supreme  over  the  governed,  recognising  no 
inherent  rights  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing 
against,  or  limiting  the  law.  It  is  therefore  unli- 
mited in  its  scope.  There  is  in  it  no  recognition, 
such  as  is  familiar  to  us,  that  there  is  one  class  of 
actions  directly  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of 
law,  while  other  classes  of  actions  and  the  whole 
realm  of  thought  are  to  be  indirectly  guided  by 
moral  and  spiritual  influence.  Nor  is  there  any 
distinction  of  the  temporal  authority  which  wields 
the  foi-mer  power,  fi-om  the  spiritual  authoiity  to 
which  belongs  the  other.  In  fact  these  distinctions 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  law.  They  depend  partly  on 
the  want  of  foresight  and  power  in  the  lawgiver  • 
they  could  have  no  place  in  a  system  traced  di- 
rectly to  God:  they  depend  also  partly  on  the 
freedom  which  belongs  to  the  manhood  of  our  race  ; 
they  could  not  therefore  be  appropriate  to  the  more 
imperfect  period  of  its  youth. 

Thus  the  law  regulated  the  whole  life  of  an 
Israelite.  His  house,  his  dress,  and  his  food,  his 
domestic  an-angements  and  the  distribution  of  hii 
property,  all  were  determined.  In  the  laws  of 
the  release  of  debts,  and  the  prohibition  of  Ufny, 
the  dictates  of  self-interest  and  the  natural  course 
of  commercial  transactions  are  sternly  checked.  His 
actions  were  rewarded  and  punished  with  great  mi- 
nuteness and  strictness ;  and  that  according  to  the 
standard,  not  of  their  consequences,  but  of  theii  in- 
tiinsic  morality ;  so  that,  for  example,  fornication 
and  adulteiy  were  as  severely  visited  as  theft  or 
murder.  His  religious  worship  was  defined  and 
enforced  in  an  elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial. 
In  all  things  it  is  clear,  that,  if  men  submitted  to 
it  merely  as  a  law,  imposed  under  penalties  by  an 
irresistible  authority,  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
means  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  a 
preparation  for  His  redemption,  it  would  well  de- 
serve from  Israelites  the  description  given  of  it  by 
St.  Peter  (Acts  xv.  10),  as  "  a  yoke  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  weie  able  to  bear." 

(C-)   IVie  penalties  and  rewards  by  which  the 
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law  is  enforced  are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct 
theocracy.  With  regard  to  individual  actions,  it 
may  be  noticed  that,  as  generally  some  penalties 
are  inflicted  by  the  subordinate,  and  some  only  by 
the  supreme  authority,  so  among  the  Israelite 
some  penalties  came  from  the  hand  of  man,  some 
directly  from  the  Piovidence  of  God.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  it  often  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  threat  that  a  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel  "  refers  to  outlawiy  and  excommunica- 
tion, or  to  such  miraculous  punishments  as  those  of 
Madab  and  Abihu,  or  Koiah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
In  dealing  with  the  nation  at  large,  Moses,  regu- 
larly and  as  a  matter  of  course,  refers  for  punish- 
meuts  and  rewards  to  the  providence  of  God.  This 
is  seen,  not  only  in  the  great  blessing  and  curse 
which  enforces  the  law  as  a  whole,  but  also  in 
special  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the  promise  of 
unusual  fertility  to  compensate  for  the  sabbatical 
year,  and  of  safety  of  the  country  from  attack 
when  left  undefended  at  the  three  great  festivals. 
Whether  these  were  to  come  fiom  natural  causes, 
i.  e.  laws  of  His  providence,  which  we  can  under- 
stand and  foresee,  or  from  causes  supernatural,  i.  e. 
incomprehensible  and  inscrutable  to  us,  is  not  in 
any  case  laid  down,  nor  indeed  does  it  aifect  this 
principle  of  the  law. 

The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  revelation  of  a  future  life,  in  the  Pentateuch, 
is  easily  seen.  So  far  as  the  law  deals  with  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  its  penalties 
and  rewards  could  only  refer  to  this  life,  in  which 
alone  the  nation  exists.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  such 
individual  acts  as  are  generally  cognizable  by 
human  law,  and  capable  of  temporal  punishments, 
no  one  would  expect  that  its  divine  origin  should 
necessitate  any  reference  to  the  world  to  come. 
But  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  action  and 
thought  to  which  it  extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  human  laws,  and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
penalties,  and  is  therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribu- 
tion of  God's  inscrutable  justice,  which,  being  but 
impei-fectly  seen  here,  is  contemplated  especially  as 
exercised  in  a  future  state.  Hence  arises  the 
expectation  of  a  direct  revelation  of  this  future 
state  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Such  a  revelation  is 
certainly  not  given.  Warburton  (in  his  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses)  even  builds  on  its  non-exist- 
ence an  argument  for  the  supernatural  power  and 
commission  of  the  law-giver,  who  could  promise 
and  threaten  retribution  from  the  providence  of 
God  in  this  life,  and  submit  his  predictions  to  the 
test  of  actual  experience.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that,  in  a  law  which  appeals  directly  to  God  him- 
self for  its  authority  and  its  sanction,  there  cannot 
be  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  this  hfe 
and  the  next,  which  is  drawn  for  those  whose 
power  is  limited  by  the  grave.  Our  Lord  has 
taught  us  (Matt.  xxii.  31,  32)  that  in  the  very 
revelation  of  God,  as  the  "  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,"  the  promise  of  immoi-tality  and 
future  retribution  was  implicitly  contained.  We 
may  apply  this  declaration  even  more  strongly  to 
a  law  in  which  God  was  revealed,  as  entering  into 
covenant  with  Israel,  and  in  them  drawing  man- 
kind directly  under  Ills  immediate  government. 
His  blessings  and  curses,  by  the  very  fact  that  they 
amie  from  Him,  would  be  felt  to  be  unlimited  by 
time  ;  and  the  plain  and  immediate  fulfilment, 
which  they  found  in  this  life,  would  be  accepted  as 
»n  earnest  of  a  deeper,  though  more  mysterious 
completion  in  the  world  to  come.     Bat  the  time 
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for  the  clear  revelation  of  this  truth  was  not  y« 
come,  and,  therefore,  while  the  future  life  and  itj 
retribution  is  implied,  yet  the  rewaids  and  penalties 
of  the  present  life  are  those  which  are  plainlj  held 
out  and  practically  dwelt  upon. 

(d.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  was  the 
peculiar  character  of  goodness  which  it  sought  to 
impress  on  the  people.  Goodness  in  its  relation 
to  man  takes  the  forms  of  righteousness  and  love ; 
in  its  independence  of  all  relation,  the  foi-m  of 
purity,  and  in  its  relation  to  God,  that  of  piety. 
Laws,  which  contemplate  men  chiefly  in  their 
mutual  relations,  endeavour  to  enforce  or  protect  iu 
them  the  first  two  qualities;  the  Mosaic  Law, 
beginning  with  piety,  as  its  first  object,  enforces 
most  emphatically  the  purity  essential  to  tJiosewho, 
by  their  union  with  God,  have  recovered  the  hope 
of  intrinsic  goodness,  while  it  views  righteousness 
and  love  rather  as  deductions  from  these  than  as 
independent  objects.  Not  that  it  neglects  these 
qualities ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of  precepts 
which  show  a  high  conception  and  tender  care 
of  our  relative  duties  to  man  ;■*  but  these  can  hardly 
be  called  its  distinguishing  features.  It  is  most 
instructive  to  refer  to  the  religious  preface  of  the 
law  in  Deut.  vi.-xi.  (especially  to  vi.  4-13),  where 
all  is  based  on  the  first  gi-eat  commandment,  and 
to  observe  the  subordinate  and  dependent  character 
of  "  the  second  that  is  like  unto  it," — "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  /  aw  the  Lord" 
(Lev.  xix.  18).  On  the  contrai-y,  the  ciwe  for  the 
purity  of  the  people  stands  out  remarkably,  not 
only  in  the  enforcement  of  ceremonial  "  cleanness," 
and  the  multitude  of  precautions  or  remedies  against 
any  breach  of  it,  but  also  in  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  sensuality  and  self-pollution,  a  seve- 
rity which  distinguishes  the  Mosaic  code  before  all 
others  ancient  and  modem.  In  punishing  these 
sins,  as  committed  against  a  man's  own  self,  without 
reference  to  their  efl'ect  on  others,  and  in  recognizing 
purity  as  having  a  substantive  value  and  glory,  it 
sets  up  a  standard  of  individual  morality,  such 
as,  even  in  Greece  and  Rome,  philosophy  reserved  for 
its  most  esoteric  teaching. 

Now  in  all  this  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
appeal  is  not  to  any  dignity  of  human  nature,  but 
to  the  obligations  of  communion  with  a  Holy  God. 
The  subordination,  therefore,  of  this  idea  alos  to 
the  religious  idea  is  enforced  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
due  supremacy  of  the  latter  was  preserved,  all  other 
duties  would  find  their  places  in  proper  haimony. 
But  the  usurpation  of  that  supremacy  in  practice 
by  the  idea  of  personal  and  national  sanctity  was 
that  which  gave  its  peculiar  colour  to  the  Jewish 
character.  In  that  character  there  was  intense 
religious  devotion  and  self-sacrifice ;  there  was 
a  high  standard  of  pereonal  holiness,  and  connected 
with  these  an  ardent  feeling  of  nationality,  based  on 
a  great  idea,  and,  therefore,  finding  its  vent  in 
their  proverbial  spirit  of  proselytism.  But  there 
was  also  a  spirit  of  contempt  for  all  unbelievers, 
and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  any  duties 
towards  them,  which  gave  even  to  their  religion  an 
antagonistic  spirit,  and  degraded  it  in  after-times  to 
a  ground  of  national  self-glorification.  It  is  to  b< 
traced  to  a  natural,  though  not  justifiable  perversion 
of  the  law,  by  those  who  made  it  their  all ;  and 
both  in  its  strength  and  its  weaknesses  it  has  reap- 


d  See,  for  example,  Ex.  xxi.   7-11,  2^-36;  xxiil 
1-9,  Deut.  xxii.  1-4;  xxiv.  10-22,  4cc.  &c. 
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noaiert  remarkably  among  those  Christians  who 
have  dwelt  on  the  0.  T.  to  the  neglect  of  the  New. 
It  is  evident  that  this  characteristic  of  the 
Israelites  would  tend  to  preserve  the  seclusion 
which,  under  God's  providence,  was  intended  for 
them,  and  would  in  its  turn  be  fostered  by  it.  We 
may  notice,  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  many  subordinate  provisions  tending  to  the 
snine  direction.  Such  are  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  basis  of  society  and  property,  and  the 
provision  against  its  accumulation  in  a  lew  hands ; 
the  discouragement  of  commerce  by  the  strict 
iaws  as  to  usury,  and  of  foreign  conquest  by  the 
laws  against  the  maintenance  of  horses  and  chariots  ; 
as  well  as  the  direct  prohibition  of  inteiTiiarriage 
with  idolaters,  and  the  indirect  prevention  of  all 
familiar  intercourse  with  them  by  the  laws  as  to 
me;xts — all  these  things  tended  to  impress  on  the 
Israelitish  polity  a  character  of  permanence,  stability, 
and  comparative  isolation.  Like  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  country  to  which  it  was  in  great 
measure  adapted,  it  was  intended  to  preserve  in 
purity  the  witness  borne  by  Israel  for  God  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  until  the  time  should  come 
for  the  gathering  in  of  all  nations  to  enjoy  the 
blessing  promised  to  Abraham. 

III.  In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Law  to 
the  future,  it  is  important  to  be  guided  by  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  Heb.  vii.  1 9,  "  The 
Law  made  nothing  perfect "  ( OuSej'  ireXeionXiv  6 
HSfios).  This  principle  will  be  applied  in  different 
degrees  to  its  bearing  (a)  on  the  after-history  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  before  the  coming  of 
Christ;  (6)  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself; 
and  [c)  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 

(a.)  To  that  after-history  the  Law  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  key ;  for  in  ceremonial  and  criminal  law 
it  was  complete  and  final ;  while,  even  in  civil  and 
constitutional  law,  it  laid  down  clearly  the  general 
principles  to  be  afterwards  more  fully  developed. 
It  was  indeed  often  neglected,  and  even  forgotten. 
Its  fundamental   assertion   of  the   Theocracy  was 
violated  by  the  constant  lapses  into  idolatry,  and  its 
provisions  for  the  good  of  man  overwhelmed  by  the 
natural  course  of  human  sellishness   (Jer.  xxxiv. 
12-17)  ;  till  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  its  very 
existence  was  unknown,  and  its  discovery  was  to 
the  king  and  the  people  as  a  second  publication : 
yet  still  it  formed  the  standard  from  which  they 
knowingly  departed,  and  to  which  they  constantly 
rstuvaaJ ;  and  to  it  therefore  all  which  was  pecu- 
liai'  in  their  national  and  individual  character  was 
due.     Its  direct  influence  was    probably    greatest 
in  the  periods  before  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom, and  after  the  Babylonish  capti\'ity.     The  last 
act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israelites  to  it  as  the 
charter  of  their  occupation  of  the  conquered  land 
(Josh.  xxiv.  24-27) ;    and,  in  the  semi-anarchical 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  Law  and  the  Tabernacle 
were  the  only  centies   of  anything   like   national 
unity.     The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  was  due 
to  an  impatience  of  this  position,  and  a  desire  for  a 
visible  and  personal  centre  of  authority,  much  the 
same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged  them  so 
often  in  i  lolatry.    The  people  were  warned  (1  Sam. 
xii.  6-25)   that  it  involved  much  danger  of  their 
forgetting  and  rejecting  the  main  principle  of  the 
Law — that  "  Jehovah  their  God  was  their  King." 
The  truth  of  the  prediction  was  soon  shown.     Even 
under  Solomon,  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  became 
one  of  great  splendour  and  power,   it  assumed  a 
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Law,  both  by  its  dishonour  towards  Gol,  and  iti 
forbidden  tyranny  over  man.  Indeed  if  the  Law 
was  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  abstract  rules, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  knowledge  of  a  Personal  God, 
it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  overborne  by  the 
presence  of  a  visible  and  personal  authority. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  from  the  time  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  began  the  prophetic  office. 
Its  object  was  to  enforce  and  to  perfect  the  Law,  by 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  truths  on  which  it  was 
built,  viz.  the  truth  of  God's  government  over  all, 
kings,  priests,  and  people  alike,  and  the  consequent 
certainty  of  a  righteous  retribution.  It  is  plain 
that  at  the  same  time  this  witness  went  fai-  beyond 
the  Law  as  a  definite  code  of  institutions.  It 
dwelt  rather  on  its  gi'eat  principles,  which  were  to 
transcend  the  special  forms  in  which  they  were 
embodied.  It  frequently  conti-asted  (as  in  Is.  i.,  &c.) 
the  external  observance  of  form  with  the  spiritua. 
homage  of  the  heart.  It  tended  therefore,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  the  time  when,  according  to  the  well- 
known  contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah,  the  Law  writ^ 
ten  on  the  tables  of  stone  should  give  place  to  a 
new  Covenant,  depending  on  a  law  written  on  the 
heart,  and  therefore  coercive  no  longer  (Jer.  xxxi. 
31-34).  In  this  they  did  but  caiTy  out  the  pie- 
dictiou  of  the  Law  itself  (Deut.  xviii.  9-22),  and 
prepare  the  way  for  "  the  Prophet "  who  was  to 
come. 

Still  the  Law  remained  as  the  distinctive  standard 
of  the  people.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  its  leading 
principles  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  was  the 
beginning  of  a  gi-adual  declension  into  idolatry  and 
heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  the 
very  division  of  the  monarchy  and  consequent  di- 
minution of  its  splendour,  and  the  need  of  a  prin- 
ciple to  assert  against  the  superior  material  power 
of  Israel,  brought  out  the  Law  once  more  in  in- 
creased honour  and  influence.  In  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  taken 
by  the  Levdtes  in  their  circuits  through  the  land, 
and  the  people  taught  by  it  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9).  We 
find  it  especially  spoken  of  in  the  oath  taken  by 
the  king  "  at  his  pillar  "  in  the  temple,  and  made 
the  standard  of  reference  in  the  refonmations  ol 
Herekiah  and  Josiah  (2  K,  xi.  14,  xxiii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
XXX.,  xxxiv.  14-31). 

Far  more  was  this  the  case  after  the  captivity. 
The  revival  of  the  existence  of  Israel  was  hallowed 
by  the  new  and  solemn  publication  of  the  Law  by 
Ezra,  and  the  institution  of  the  synagogues,  through 
which  it  became  deep'y  and  familiarly  known. 
[Ezra.]  The  loss  of  the  independent  monarchy, 
and  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  both  combined  to 
throw  the  Jews  back  upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their 
only  distinctive  pledge  of  nationality,  and  sure 
guide  to  truth.  The  more  they  mingled  with  the 
other  subject-nations  under  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
empires,  the  more  eagerly  they  clung  to  it  as  their 
distinction  and  safeguard  ;  and  opening  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  heathen,  by  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.,  based  on  it  their  proverbial  eagerness  to 
proselytize.  This  love  for  the  Law,  rather  than 
any  abstract  patriotism,  was  the  strength  of  the 
Maccabean  struggle  against  the  Syrians,"  and  th^ 
success  of  that  struggle,  enthroning  a  Lentical 
power,  deepened  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprang. 
It  so  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  that  open 


.  .  .  Note  here  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  wai 

•Sfathenish  and  polytteistic  character,  breaking  the    on  the  Stibbath  in  this  war  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-41). 
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idolatry  became  impossible.  The  certainty  and  au- 
thority of  the  Law's  coramandmeuts  amidst  the 
pei-plexities  of  paganism,  and  the  spirituality  of  its 
doctrine  as  contrasted  with  sensual  and  carnal 
idolatries,  were  the  favourite  boast  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  secret  of  his  influence  among  the  heathen.  The 
Law  thus  became  the  moulding  influence  of  the 
Jewish  character ;  and,  instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  subsidiary  to  the  pronflse,  and  a  means  to  its 
fulfilment,  was  exalted  to  supreme  importance  as 
at  once  a  means  and  a  pledge  of  national  and  indi- 
vidual sanctity. 

This  feeling  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  the  mass 
of  the  people,  hannonising  as  it  did  with  their 
ever-increasing  spirit  of  an  almost  fanaOc  nation- 
ality, until  the  destruction  of  thi;  city.  The  Phari- 
sees, truly  representing  the  chii.f  strength  of  the 
people,  systematized  this  feeling ;  they  gave  it  fresh 
food,  and  assumed  a  predominant  leadership  over  it 
by  the  floating  mass  of  tradition  which  they  gra- 
dually accumulated  around  the  Liw  as  a  nucleus. 
The  popular  use  of  the  word  "  1  iwless  "  (&vofi.os) 
as  a  term  of  cont«!mpt  (Acts  ii.  2i  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  21) 
for  the  heathen,  and  even  for  the  uneducated  mass 
of  their  followers  (John  vii.  49),  marked  and  stereo- 
typed their  principle. 

Against  this  idolatry  of  the  Law  (which  when 
imported  into  the  Christian  Church  is  described  and 
vehemently  denounced  by  St.  Paul),  there  were  two 
reactions.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Sadducees  ; 
one  which  had  its  basis,  according  to  common  tra- 
dition, in  the  idea  of  a  higher  love  and  ser\ice  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law  and  its  sanctions  ;  but 
which  degenerated  into  a  speculative  infidelity,  and 
an  anti-national  system  of  politics,  and  which  pro- 
bably had  but  little  hold  of  the  people  The  other, 
that  of  the  Essenes,  was  an  attempt  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its  ideas  in 
all  fullness,  freedom,  and  purity.  In  its  practical 
forni  it  assumed  the  character  of  high  and  ascetic 
devotion  to  God  ;  its  speculative  guise  is  seen  in  the 
school  of  Philo,  as  a  tendency  not  merely  to  treat 
the  commands  and  history  of  the  Law  on  a  sym- 
bolical principle,  but  actually  to  allegorise  them 
into  mere  abstractions.  In  neither  form  could  it 
b<;  permanent,  because  it  had  no  sufficient  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  and  realities  of  human  nature, 
or  to  the  personal  Subject  of  all  the  Jewish  pro- 
mises ;  but  it  was  still  a  declaration  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Law  in  itself,  and  a  preparation  for  its 
absorption  into  a  higher  principle  of  unity.  Such 
was  the  history  of  the  Law  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  was  full  of  effect  and  blessing,  when 
used  as  a  means  ;  it  became  hollow  and  insufficient, 
when  made  an  end. 

(6.)  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  is  also  laid  down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  "  The 
Law  was  the  HaiSaytcyhs  els  Xpiffrhu,  the  servant 
(that  is),  whose  task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to 
the  true  teacher  (Gal.  iii.  24)  ;  and  Christ  was  "  the 
end"  or  object  "of  the  Law"  (Kom.  x.  4).  As 
being  subsidiary  to  the  promise,  it  had  accom- 
plished its  pui-pose  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
In  its  national  aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the 
faith  in  the  theocracy.  The  chief  hindrance  to  that 
faith  had  been  the  difficulty  of  realising  the  invi- 
sible pi-esence  of  God,  and  of  conceiving  a  commu- 
nion with  the  infinite  Godhead  which  should  not 
crush  or  absorb  the  finite  creature  (comp.  Deufc.  t. 
24-27  ;  Num.  xvii.  12,  13;  Job  ix.  32-35,  xiii.  21, 
22;  Is.  xlv.  15,  Ixiv.  1,  &c.).  From  that  had 
come  in  ew-lier  times  open  idolatry,  and  a  hail-iilol- 
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atrous  longing  for  and  trust  in  the  kingdo:n ;  iu 
after-times  the  substitution  of  the  law  for  the  pio« 
mise.  This  difficulty  was  now  to  pas^  away  for 
ever,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  One  truly 
and  visibly  man.  The  guardianship  ot  the  Law 
was  no  longer  needed,  for  the  visible  and  personal 
presence  of  the  Messiah  required  no  further  witness. 
Moreover,  in  the  Law  itself  there  had  always  been  a 
tendency  of  the  fundamental  idea  to  burst  the  formal 
bonds  which  confined  it.  In  looking  to  God  as 
especially  their  King,  the  Israelites  were  inheriting 
a  privilege,  belonging  originally  to  all  mankind,  and 
destined  to  revert  to  them.  "Yet  that  element  of 
the  Law  which  was  local  and  national,  now  most 
prized  of  all  by  the  Jews,  tended  to  limit  this  gift. 
to  them,  and  place  them  in  a  position  antagonistic 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  needed  therelbre  to 
pass  away,  before  all  men  could  be  brought  into  a 
kingdom  where  there  was  to  be  "  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  fiee." 

In  its  individual,  or  what  is  usually  called  its 
"moral"  aspect,  the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp 
of  transitoriness  and  insufficiency.  It  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  declared  the  authority  of  truth  and  good- 
ness over  man's  will,  and  taken  for  gi'anted  in  man 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  which  could  recognise  that 
authority  ;  but  it  had  done  no  more.  Its  presence 
had  therefore  detected  the  existence  and  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God's  will  and  man's 
true  nature  ;  but  it  had  also  brought  out  with  more 
vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the  power  of 
sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Kom.  vii.  7-25).  It 
only  showed  therefore  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  of  an  indwelling  power  which  should  en- 
able the  spirit  of  man  to  conquer  the  "law"  of 
evil.  Hence  it  bore  witness  of  its  own  iusufliciency, 
and  led  men  to  Christ.  Alread}'  the  propliets, 
speaking  by  a  living  and  indwelling  spirit,  ever 
fresh  and  powerful,  had  been  passing  beyond  the 
dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  indirectly  condemning  it 
of  insufficiency.  But  there  was  need  of  "  the  Pro- 
phet" who  should  not  only  have  the  fullness  of  the 
spirit  dwelling  in  Himself,  but  should  have  the 
power  to  give  it  to  others,  and  so  open  the  new 
dispensation  already  foretold.  When  He  had  come, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  implanted  in  man  a 
free  internal  power  of  action  tending  to  God,  the 
restraints  of  the  Law,  needful  to  train  the  childhood 
of  the  world,  became  unnecessaiy  and  even  injurious 
to  the  free  development  of  its  manhood. 

The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in  its  sacrificial 
and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more  fully  consi- 
dered elsewhere.  [Sacrifice.]  It  is  here  only  ne- 
cessary to  remark  on  the  evidently  typical  character 
of  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  on  which  alone 
their  virtue  depended  ;  and  on  the  imperfect  embo- 
diment, in  any  body  of  mere  men,  of  the  great  truth 
which  was  represented  in  the  priesthood.  By  the 
former  declaring  the  need  of  Atonement,  by  the 
latter  the  possibility  of  Mediation,  and  yet  in  itself 
doing  nothing  adequately  to  realise  either,  the  Law 
again  led  men  to  Him,  who  was  at  once  the  only 
Mediator  and  the  true  Sacrifice. 

Thus  the  Law  had  trained  and  guided  man  to  th« 
acceptance  of  the  Messiah  in  His  threefold  cha- 
racter of  King,  Prophet,  and  Priest ;  and  then,  its 
work  being  done,  it  became,  iu  the  minds  ot  those 
who  trusted  in  it,  not  only  an  encumbrance  but  a 
snare.  To  resist  its  claim  to  allegiance  was  theie- 
ibre  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  days  of  St. 
Paul,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  after-ages  of  tba 
Church. 
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( c.)  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any 
obligation  or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gor.pel.  As  a  means  of  justification  or  salvation, 
it  ought  never  to  have  heen  regai'ded,  even  before 
Christ :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still  less 
can  this  be  so  since  He  has  come.  But  yet  the 
question  remains  whether  it  is  binding  on  Chris- 
tians, even  when  they  do  not  depend  on  it  for  sal- 
vation. 

It  seems  clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive 
authority  as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  It  is  impossible  to  separate, 
though  we  may  distinguish,  its  various  elements : 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  for  he  who  ofiended 
"  in  one  point  against  it  was  guilty  of  all  "  (James 
ii.  10).  Yet  it  referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish 
covenant,  and  in  many  puiuts  to  the  constitution, 
the  customs,  and  even  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  people.  That  covenant  was  prepai-atory  to  the 
Christian,  in  which  it  is  now  absorbed  ;  those  cus- 
toms and  observances  have  passed  away.  It  follows, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obli- 
gation to  the  Law  must  have  ceased  with  the  basis 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  This  conclusion  is  stamped 
most  unequivocally  with  the  authority  of  St.  Paul 
through  the  whole  aigument  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  to  the  Galatians.  That  we  are  "  not 
under  law  "  (Rom.  vi,  14,  15  ;  Gal.  v.  18) ;  "  that 
we  are  dead  to  law"  (Rom.  vii.  4-6  ;  Gal.  ii.  19), 
"redeemed  from  under  law  "  (Gal.  iv.  5),  &c.,  &c., 
is  not  only  stated  without  any  limitation  or  excep- 
tion, but  in  many  places  is  made  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
later  covenants.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
make  distinctions  in  this  respect  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  Law,  or  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  formal  code,  promulgated  by  Moses,  and  sealed 
with  the  prediction  of  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
cannot,  as  a  law,  be  binding  on  the  Christian. 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  perfect  it,"  and  that  "  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  it  shall  pass  away  ?"  what  of  the  fact,  conse- 
quent upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in 
all  Christian  churches,  and  had  an  important  in- 
fluence on  much  Christian  legislation  ?  The  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies  in  the 
difference  between  positive  and  moral  obligation. 
The  positive  obligation  of  the  Law,  as  such,  has 
passed  away  ;  but  every  revelation  of  God's  Will, 
and  of  the  righteousness  and  love  which  are  its 
elements,  imposes  a  moral  obligation,  by  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  known,  even  on  those  to  whom  it  is 
not  primarily  addressed.  So  far  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind  at  large,  occupying  a  certain  place  in  the 
education  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  so  far  its  decla- 
rations remain  for  our  guidance,  though  their  coer- 
cion and  their  penalties  may  be  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  ill  their  general  principle,  of  couise,  that  they 
remain,  not  in  their  outward  fonn  ;  and  our  Lord  has 
taught  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  these 
piinciples  should  be  accepted  by  us  in  a  more  ex- 
tended and  spiritual  development  than  they  could 
receive  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is  need 
of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish what  is  local  ."md  temporary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  fonn  from  what 

•  As  the  "  Laying  on  of  hands  "  vas  considered  in 
the  Ancient  Churcn  as  the  "  Sirsplement  of  Baptism," 
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is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance.  The  mnitil  Ir.w 
undoubtedly  must  be  most  j>ennanent  in  its  in- 
fluence, beciiuse  it  is  basi'd  on  the  nature  of  man 
genenJly,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  modifievl 
by  the  greater  prominence  of  love  in  the  Christian 
system.  Yet  the  political  law,  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples which  it  lays  down  as  to  the  sacredness  and 
responsibility  of  all  authorities,  and  the  rights 
which  belong  to  each  individual,  and  which  neithei 
slavery  nor  even  guilt  can  quite  eradicate,  has  its 
pennanent  value.  Even  the  ceremonial  law,  by  its 
enforcement  of  the  purity  and  perfection  needed  in 
any  seiTice  offered,  and  in  its  disregard  of  mere 
costliness  on  such  service,  and  limitation  of  it 
strictly  to  the  prescribed  will  of  God,  is  still  in 
many  respects  our  best  guide.  In  special  cases 
(as  for  example  that  of  the  sabbatical  law  and  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  degi'ees)  the 
question  of  its  authority  must  depend  on  the  further 
inquiry,  whether  the  basis  of  such  laws  is  one 
common  to  ;J1  human  nature,  or  one  pecuhar  to  the 
Jewish  people.  This  inquiry  will  be  difficult, 
especially  in  the  distinction  of  the  essence  from  the 
form  ;  but  by  it  alone  can  the  original  question  be 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

For  the  chief  authorities,  see  Winer,  Realw. 
"Gesetz."  Michaelis  (1/bs.  Gerecht)  is  valuable 
for  facts  and  antiquities,  not  much  so  for  theory. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  desVolkcs Israel,  vol.ii.  pp.  124-205, 
is  most  instructive  and  suggestive  as  to  the  main 
ideas  of  the  Law.  But  after  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  subject  need  little  else  than  a  cai-eful 
study  of  the  Law  itself,  and  the  references  to  it  con- 
tained in  the  N.  T.  [A.  B.] 

LAWYER  {vo/xik6s).  The  title  "lawyer" 
is  geneially  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  title 
"  scribe,"  both  on  account  of  its  etymological 
meaning,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is  called  a 
"lawyer"  in  Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is 
called  "  one  of  the  scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If 
the  common  reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  decisive  against  this ;  for  there, 
after  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  "  scribes  and 
Pharisees,"  we  find  that  a  lawyer  said,  "  Master, 
thus  saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also.  And  Jesus 
said.  Woe  unto  you  also  ye  lawyers."  But  it 
is  likely  that  the  true  reading  refers  the  pas- 
sage to  the  Pharisees  alone.  By  the  use  of  the 
word  vojxikSs  (in  Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  adjective, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  title  "  scribe"  was 
a  legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the  name 
vohik6s  was  propei'ly  a  mere  epithet  signifying  one 
"  learned  in  the  law "  (somewhat  like  the  ol  €« 
v6(iov  in  Rom.  iv.  14),  and  only  used  as  a  title  in 
common  parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  "  Zenas  the  lawyer  ").  This  v.'ould  account  for 
the  comparative  unfrequency  of  the  word,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  always  useil  in  connexion  with 
"  Pharisees,"  never,  as  the  word  "  scribe  "  so  often 
is,  in  connexion  with  "  chief  priests  "  and  "  elders." 
[SCKIBES.]  [A.  B.] 

LAYESTG  ON  OF  HANDS.  [See  Ap- 
pendix B."] 

LAZ'ARUS  (Aa{apos :  Lazartis).  In  this 
name,  which  meets  us  as  belonging  to  two  chn- 
racters  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  recognize  an  abbre- 
viated form  of  the  old  Hebrew  Ekaza*'  (TeituU. 


it  is  considered  better  to  treat  it  in  connexion  witb 
the  latter  subject,  which  is  reserved  for  Uie  Appendix. 
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De  Idol  ,Grotii.s  et  al.)  The  coiresponding  ^TJ.v 
appeare  in  tlie  Talmud  (Winer,  Realwb.  s.  v.).  In 
Josephus,  and  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha (1  Mace.  viii.  17  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  18),  the  more 
frequent  form  is  'EXei^apos  ;  but  \A(apos  occurs 
also  {B.  J.  V.  ia,  §7). 

1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  and  that 
records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  We  are  able,  however,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  princinles  of  a  true  historical  cri- 
ticism, to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us, 
with  at  least  some  mea*;ure  of  probability,  to  fill  up 
these  scanty  outlmeb.  In  proportion  as  we  bring 
the  scattered  notices  togethei',  we  find  them  com- 
bining to  fonii  a  picture  far  more  distinct  and 
interesting  than  at  first  seemed  possible ;  and  the 
distinctness  in  this  case,  though  it  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  cei-tainty,  is  yet  less  misleading  than  that 
which,  in  other  cases,  seems  to  aiise  from  the  strong 
btateraents  of  apocryphal  traditions.  (1.)  The  lan- 
guage of  John,  xi.  1,  implies  that  the  sisters  were 
t.ie  better  known.  Lazarus  is  "  of  (anrh)  Bethany, 
of  the  village  (e/c  ttjs  Kii/xTis)  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha."  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the 
difference  of  the  prepositions  (Meyer  and  Lampe, 
in  foe),  but  it  suggests  as  possible  the  inference 
that,  while  Lazarus  was,  at  the  time  of  St.  John's 
narrative,  of  Bethany,  he  was  yet  described  as  from 
the  Kcifiri  ris  of  Luke  x.  38,  already  known  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  two  sisters  (Gi-eswell,  On  the 
Village  of  Martha  and  Ifari/,  Dissert.  V.  ii.  545). » 
From  this,  and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names 
in  John  xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  absence  of 
the  name  from  the  narrative  of  Luke  x.  38-42,  and 
his  subordinate  position  (efj  rSit'  avaKeifxevcav)  in 
the  feast  of  Jolm  xii.  2  lead  to  the  same  conclusion, 
(2.)  The  house  in  which  the  feast  is  held  appears, 
from  John  xii.  2,  to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha 
•'serves,"  as  in  Luke  x.  38.  Mary  takes  upon  her- 
self that  which  was  the  special  duty  of  a  hostess 
towards  an  honoured  guest  (coinp.  Luke  vii.  46). 
The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  this  account, 
if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers 
of  the  feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the 
same  fact  **  appears  as  occurring  in  "  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper :"  but  a  leper,  as  such,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and 
certainly  could  not  have  given  a  feast  and  received 
a  multitude  of  guests.  Among  the  conjectural  ex- 
plwiations  which  have  been  given  of  this  diflerence,"^ 
the  hypothesis  that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of 
the  two  sisters  and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the 
civil  death  that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his 


•  By  most  commentators  (Trench,  Afford,  Tholuck, 
Liicke)  tlie  distinction  which  Greswell  insists  on  Is  re- 
jected as  utterly  untenable.  It  may  be  urged,  however, 
(1)  that  it  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  a  scholar  like 
Hermann  ("  Poni  tur  autem  ano  nonnisi  de  engine  se- 
cund&,  cum  in  origine  prima  usurpetur  «,"  quoted  by 
Wahl,  Clavii  N.  T.);  (2)  that  though  both  might  come 
lo  be  used  apart  with  hardly  any  shade  of  difference,  their 
nse  in  close  juxtaposition  might  still  be  antithetical,  and 
that  this  was  more  likely  to  be  with  one  who,  though 
writing  In  Greek,  was  not  using  it  as  his  native  tongue  ; 
(3)  th/it  John  j.  45  is  open  to  the  Scinie  doubt  as  this 
passage ;  (4)  that  our  Lord  is  always  said  to  be  dn-b, 
wever  £/t  Na^aper. 

in  connexion  with  this  verse  may  be  noticed  also  the 
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children  free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other,  and  has  some  support  in 
early  ecclesiastical  traditions  (Niceph.  IT.  E.  i.  27  | 
Theophyl.  in  foe;  comp.  Ewald,  Geschichte,  v. 
357).  Why,  if  this  were  so,  the  house  should  be 
described  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  it  is; 
why  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  should  be 
altogether  passed  over,  will  be  questions  tli&t  will 
meet  us  further  on.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances 
of  John  xi.  and  xii., — the  feast  for  so  many  guests, 
the  number  of  friends  who  come  from  Jerusalem 
to  condole  with  the  sisters,  left  with  female  rela- 
tions, but  without  a  brother  or  near  kinsman  (John 
xi.  19),  the  alabaster-box,  the  ointment  of  spike- 
nard very  costly,  the  funeral  vault  of  their  own, — 
point  to  wealth  and  social  position  above  the  average 
(comp.  Trench,  Miracles,  29).  The  pecidiar  sens^ 
which  attaches  to  St.  John's  use  of  oi  'lovSaiot 
(comp.  Mej'er  on  John  xi.  19),  as  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  other  words 
as  equivalent  to  Scribes  and  Elders  and  Pharisees, 
suggests  the  further  inference  that  these  visitors  or 
friends  belonged  to  that  class,  and  that  pre\"ious  rela- 
tions must  have  connected  them  with  the  family  of 
Bethany.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  IMatt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark 
xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggests  another  con- 
jecture that  harmonises  with  and  in  part  explains 
the  foregoing.  To  assume  the  identity  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  latter  narrative  with  that  of  the  former  (f,o 
Grotius),  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  with  Mary 
the  sister  of  Lazai'us,  and  of  one  or  both  of  these  with 
Mary  Magdalene  (Lightfoot,  Harm.  §33,  vol.  iii. 
75),  is  indeed  (in  spite  of  the  authorities,  critica. 
and  patristic,  which  may  be  aiTayed  on  either  side) 
altogether  arbitrary  and  uncritic:d.  It  would  be 
hardly  less  so  to  infer,  from  the  mere  recuiTence 
of  so  common  a  name  as  Simon,  the  identity  of  the 
leper  of  the  one  narrative  with  the  Pharisee  of  the 
other ;  nor  would  the  case  be  much  strengthened 
by  an  appeal  to  the  interpreters  who  have  main- 
tained that  opinion  (comp.  Chrysost.  Jfom.  in 
Matt.  Ixxx. ;  Grotius,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  6  ;  Lightfoot, 
I.  c. ;  Winer,  Realwb.  s.  v.  Simon),  [Comp.  Mahy 
Magdalene  and  Simon.]  There  are  however 
some  other  facts  which  fall  in  with  this  hypothesis, 
and  to  that  extent  confirm  it.  If  Simon  the  leper 
were  also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  explain  the  fact 
just  noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  would  account  also  for  the  ready  utter- 
ance by  Martha  of  the  chief  article  of  the  creed  of 
the  Pharisees  (John  xi.  24).  Mary's  lavish  act  of 
love  would  gain  a  fresh  interest  for  us  if  we  thought 
of  it  (as  this  conjecture  would  lead  us  to  think)  as 
gi-owing  out  of  the  recollection  of  that  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner.  The 
disease  which  oave  occasion  to  the  later  name  may 


Vulg.  translation,  "  de  castello  Marthae,"  and  the  conse- 
quent traditions  of  a  Castle  of  Lazarus,  pointed  out  to 
mediaeval  pilgrims  among  the  ruins  of  the  village, 
which  had  become  famous  by  a  church  erected  in  hia 
honour,  and  had  taken  its  Arab  name  (Lazarieh,  or  H- 
azarieh)  from  him.    [Bethaky,  vol.  i.  195  b.] 

o  The  identity  has  been  questioned  by  some  harmootsta ; 
but  it  will  be  discussed  u&ler  Si'iON. 

«  Meyer  assumes  (on  Malt.  xxvi.  6)  that  St.  John,  as 
an  eye-witness,  gives  the  true  account,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  an  erroneous  one.  Paulus  and^ireswellsuggce* 
that  Simon  was  the  husband,  living  or  deceased,  ol 
Martha  ;  Grotius  and  Kuinol,  that  he  was  a  kinsman,  oj 
a  friend  who  gave  tue  feast  for  them. 
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huvc  supervened  after  the  incident  which  St.  Luke 
records.  The  difference  between  the  loailities  of  the 
two  histories  (that  of  Luke  vii.  being  apparently  in 
Galilee  near  Nairn,  that  of  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark 
xiv.  in  Bethany)  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
meets  us  on  comparing  Luke  x.  38  with  John  xi.  1 
(corop.  Greswell,  I/iss.  I.  c).  It  would  follow  on 
this  assunaption  that  the  Pharisee,  whom  we  thus 
far  identify  with  the  father  of  Lazaras,  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  members  of  that  sei^t,  sent  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher  (comp. 
Ellicott's  Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  169)  ;  that  he  looked 
on  him  partly  with  reverence,  partly  with  suspicion  ; 
that  in  his  dwelling  there  was  a  manifestation  of 
the  sympathy  and  love  of  Chi'ist,  wLiich  could  not 
Dut  leave  on  those  who  witnessed  or  heard  of  it, 
and  had  not  hardened  themselves  in  formalism,  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression.  (5.)  One  other 
conjecture,  bolder  perhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet 
be  hazai-ded.  Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
absence  at  once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  tra- 
ditional authority,  there  are  yet  some  coincidences, 
at  least  remarkaljle  enough  to  deserve  attention, 
and  which  suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus 
with  the  young  ruler  that  had  great  possessions, 
of  Matt,  xix.,  Mark  x.,  Luke  xviii."*  The  age 
(ytavias.  Matt.  xix.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  has 
been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  above  the  average  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  the  family  at  Bethany  (see  2). 
If  the  fether  were  an  influential  Pharisee,  if  there 
were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the  family  with  that 
body,  it  would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son, 
even  \v  comparative  youth,  should  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  an  &PXOOV.  The  character  of  the  young 
ruler,  the  reverence  of  his  salutation  {SiSdcTKaXe 
hyadi,  Mark  x.  17)  and  of  iiis  attitude  {jovvTreTTi- 
ffas,  ibid.)  his  eager  yearning  after  eternal  life,  the 
strict  training  of  his  youth  in  the  commandments 
of  God,  the  blameless  probity  of  his  outward  life, 
all  these  would  agree  with  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  in  the  brother  of  one  who 
had  chosen  "  the  good  part."  It  may  be  noticed 
further,  that  as  his  spiritual  condition  is  essentially 
that  which  we  find  about  the  same  period  in 
Martha,  so  the  answer  returned  to  him,  "  One  thing 
thou  lackest,"  and  that  given  to  her,  "  One  thing 
is  needful,"  are  substantially  identical.*  But  fur- 
ther, it  is  of  this  rich  yoimg  man  that  St.  Mark 
uses  the  emphatic  word  ("  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved  him,"  r\ya.Tzri<Tev)  which  is  used  of  no  others 
m  the  Gospel-history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle 
and  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  We 
can  hardly  dare  to  believe  that  that  love,  with  all 
the  yearning  pity  and  the  fervent  prayer  which  it 
implied,  would  be  altogether  fruitless:.  There  might 
be  for  a  time  the  hesitation  of  a  divided  will,  but 
the  half-prophetic  words  "  with  God  all  things  are 
possible,"  "  there  are  last  that  shall  be  first,"  for- 
bid our  hasty  condemnation,  as  they  forbade  that 
of  the  disciples,  and  prepare  us  to  hope  that  some 
discipline  would  yet  be  found  to  overcome  the  evil 
which  was  eating  into  and  would  otherwise  destroy 
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<•  The  arrangement  of  Greswell,  Tischeiidorf,  and  other 
harmonists,  which  places  the  Inquiry  of  the  rich  ruler 
r.fter  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Lazaras,  is  of  course 
destructive  of  this  hypothesis.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Greswell  assigns  the  same  position  to  the 
incident  of  Luke  x.  38-42  The  order  here  followed  is  that 
given  in  the  present  worK  by  Dr.  ITiomson  under  Gospels 
and  Jesus  Christ,  by  Lightfoot,  and  by  Alford. 

•  The  resemblance  is  drawn  out  in  a  striking  and 


so  noble  and  beautiful  a  soul.  However  stion^ly 
the  abrence  of  the  name  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  locality 
to  which  he  belonged,  may  seem  to  militate  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ther* 
is  just  the  same  singular  and  perplexing  omission 
in  the  narrative  of  the  anointing  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and 
Mark  xiv. 

Combining  these  inferences  then,  we  get,  with 
some  measure  of  likelihood,  an  insight  into  one 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Friend, 
full  of  the  most  living  interest.  The  village  of 
Bethany  and  its  neighbourhood  were, — probably 
from  the  first,  ceiiainly  at  a  later  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  — a  frequent  retreat  from  the  con- 
•'rovei-sies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2  ; 
Luke  xxi.  37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other 
one  household,  wealthy,  honourable,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
above,  1,  2,  3)  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
Theie  may  have  been  within  their  knowledge  or  in 
their  presence,  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  of  His 
love  and  compassion  for  the  outcast  {sup.  4).  Disease 
or  death  removes  the  father  from  the  scene,  and  the 
two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger  brother  to  do 
as  they  think  right.  They  appear  at  Bethany,  or 
in  some  other  village,  where  also  they  had  a  home 
(Luke  X.  38,  and  Greswell,  I.  c),  as  loving  and 
reverential  disciples,  each  according  to  her  character. 
In  them  and  in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch, 
He  finds  that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love,  the 
craving  for  truth  and  holiness,  the  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness  which  shall  assuredly 
be  filled.  But  two  at  least  need  an  education  in 
the  spiritual  life.  Martha  tends  to  rest  in  outward 
activity  and  Pharisaic  dogmatism,  and  does  not 
rise  to  the  thought  of  an  eternal  life  as  actually 
present.  Lazanis  (see  5)  oscillates  between  the 
attractions  of  the  higher  life  and  those  of  the 
wealth  and  honour  which  suiTound  the  pathway  oi 
his  life,  and  does  not  see  how  deep  and  wide  were 
the  commandments  which,  as  he  thought,  he  had 
"  kept  from  his  youth  up."  The  searching  words, 
the  lo-^nng  look  and  act,'  fail  to  undo  the  evil  which 
has  been  corroding  his  inner  life.  The  discipline 
which  could  provide  a  remedy  for  it  was  among 
the  things  that  were  "impossible  with  men,"  and 
"  possible  with  God  only."  A  few  weeks  pass 
away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  xi. 
One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Palestine  e 
cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The  sisters 
know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has  loved  him 
on  whom  their  love  and  their  hopes  centered. 
They  send  to  Him  in  the  belief  that  the  tidings  of 
the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (John 
xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  in  words  which  (though  after- 
wards understood  othei'wise)  must  at  the  time  have 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom  the 
truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  he  prepares 
them  for  the  worst.  "  This  gickness  is  not  unto 
death  " — "  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  " — "  Laza- 
rus is  dead."  The  work  which  He  was  doing  as  a 
teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41,  42)  in  Bethabara, 
or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40,  and  i.  28),  was 


beautiful  passage  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quit  Dives, 
OlO). 

f  By  some  interpreters  the  word  was  taken  as  =  KaTt<j>i- 
Xyjo-ev.  It  was  the  received  Rabbinic  custom  for  the  teachei 
to  kiss  the  brow  of  the  scholar  whose  answers  gave  special 
promise  of  wisdom  and  holiness.    Comp.  Grotius,  ad  loc. 

S  Tlie  character  of  the  disease  is  inferred  from  it:  rapid 
progress,  and  from  the  fear  expressed  ty  Martha  (J(Jlll! 
xi.  3i).    Comp.  Lampe,  ad  loc. 
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not  inteiTupted,  and  continues  for  two  days  aftei 
the  message  reaches  him.  Then  comes  the  journey, 
occupying  two  days  more.  When  He  and  His  dis- 
ciples come,  three  days  have  passed  since  the  burial. 
The  friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the  Phaiisee 
and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  consolations. 
The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each  according  to 
*er  character,  Martha  hastening  on  to  meet  Him, 
Mary  sitting  still  in  the  house,  both  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  sorrowful,  half-reproachful  thought, 
*'  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my  brother  had 
not  died  "  (John  xi.  21-32).  His  sympathy  with 
their  soitow  leads  Him  also  to  weep  as  if  he  felt  it 
m  all  the  power  of  its  hopelessness,  though  He 
came  with  ths  pui-pose  and  the  power  to  remove  it. 
Men  wonder  at  what  they  look  on  as  a  sign  of  the 
intensity  of  His  aifection  for  him  who  had  been  cut 
off  (John  xi.  35,  36).  They  do  not  perhaps  see 
that  with  this  emotion  there  mingles  indignation 
(iyfppLniiaaTo,  John  xi.  33,  38)  at  their  want  of 
faith.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as  the 
answer  of  tho  prayer  which  the  Son  offers  to  the 
Father  (John  xi.  41,  42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  rock-chamber  in  which  the 
body  had  been  placed.  The  Evangelist  writes  as  if 
he  were  once  again  living  through  every  sight  and 
sound  of  that  hour.  He  records  what  could  never 
fade  fiora  his  memory  any  more  than  could  the 
recollection  of  his  glance  into  that  other  sepulchre 
(comp.  John  xi.  44,  with  xx.  7).  "He  that  was 
dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave- 
clothes  ;  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a 
napkin." 

It  is  well  not  to  break  in  upon  the  silence  which 
hangs  over  the  interval  of  that  "  four  days'  sleep  " 
(comp.  Trench,  Miracles,  I.  c).  In  nothing  does 
the  Gospel  narrative  contrast  more  strongly  with 
the  mythical  histories  which  men  have  imagined 
of  those  who  have  returned  from  the  unseen  world,'" 
and  with  the  legends  which  in  a  later  age  have 
gathered  round  the  name  of  Lazaius  (Wright's 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  p.  167),  than  in  this 
absence  of  all  attempt  to  desciibe  tlie  experiences  of 
the  human  soul  that  had  passed  from  the  life  of 
sense  to  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  But 
thus  much  at  least  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  what  has  yet  to  come, 
that  the  man  who  was  thus  recalled  as  on  eagle  s 
wings  fi-om  the  kingdom  of  the  grave  (comp.  the 
language  of  the  complaint  of  Hades  in  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospel  of  Nicoderaus,  Tischendorf,  Evang. 
Apoc.  p.  305)  must  have  learnt  "  what  it  is  to 
die  "  (comp.  a  pa.ssage  of  gj-eat  beauty  in  Tennyson's 
In  Meinoriain,  xxxi.  xxxii.).  The  soul  that  had 
looked  with  open  gaze  upon  the  things  behind  the 
vail  had  passed  through  a  discipline  suflicient  to 
Dum  out  all  selfish  love  of  the  accidents  of  his 
outwai-d  life.'  There  may  have  been  an  inward 
resmTection  parallel  with  the  outward  (comp.  01s- 
hausen,  ad  loc).  What  men  had  given  over  as 
impossible  had  been  shown  in  a  twofold  sense  to  be 
possible  with  God. 


»  The  return  of  Eros  the  Armenian  (Plato,  Rep.  x.) 
and  Cunningham  of  Melrose  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  12) 
may  be  taken  as  two  typical  instances,  appearing  under 
circumstances  the  most  contrasted  possible,  yet  having 
not  a  few  features  in  common. 

'  A  tradition  of  more  than  average  interest,  bearing  on 
this  point,  is  mentioned  (though  withnut  an  authority) 
by  Trench  (Miracles,  I.  c).  The  first  qviestion  asked  by 
Lazarus,  on  his  return  to  life,  was  wliether  he  should  die 
«gain.    He  heard  that  he  was  still  siibjeti  to  the  common 
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One  scene  more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of  th« 
family  which  has  come  before  us  with  such  day- 
light clearness  lapses  again  into  obscuiity.  The 
fame  of  the  wonder  spreads  rapidly,  as  it  was  likely 
to  do,  among  the  ruling  class,  some  of  whom  had 
witnessed  it.  It  becomes  one  of  the  proximat* 
occasions  of  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  our 
Lord's  life  (John  xi.  47-53).  It  brings  Lazai-us  nc 
less  than  Jesus  within  the  range  of  their  enmity 
(John  xii.  10),  and  leads  pei-haps  to  his  withdrawing 
for  a  time  from  Bethany  (Greswell).  They  per- 
suade themselves  apparently  that  they  see  in  him 
one  who  has  been  a  sharer  in  a  great  imposture,  or 
who  has  been  restored  to  life  through  some  demoniac 
agency.''  But  others  gather  round  to  wonder  and 
congiatulate.  In  the  house  which,  though  it  still 
bore  the  father's  name  (^siip.  1),  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  sisters  and  the  biother,  there  is  a  supjer, 
and  Lazarus  is  there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longer 
jealously,  and  Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the 
costly  offering  of  the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds 
herself  once  again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned. 
The  conjecture  which  has  been  ventured  on  above 
connects  itself  with  this  fact  also.  The  indignant 
question  of  Judas  and  the  other  disciples  implies 
the  expectation  of  a  lavish  distribution  among  the 
poor.  They  look  on  the  feast  as  like  that  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  house  of  Matthew  the  pub- 
lican, the  farewell  banquet  given  to  large  numbera 
(comp.  John  xii.  9,  12)  by  one  who  was  renouncing 
the  habits  of  his  former  life.  If  they  had  in  their 
minds  the  recollection  of  the  words,  "  Sell  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  we  can  imderstand  with 
what  a  sharpened  edge  their  reproach  would  come 
as  they  contrasted  the  command  wliich  their  Lord 
had  given  with  the  "  waste "  which  He  thus 
approved.  Afler  this  all  direct  knowledge  of 
Lazarus  ceases.  We  may  think  of  him,  however, 
as  sharing  in  or  witnessing  the  kingly  march 
from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  xi.  1 ),  "  en- 
during life  again  that  Passover  to  keep"  (Keble, 
Christian  Fear,  Advent  Sunday).  The  sisters  and 
the  brother  must  have  watched  eagerly,  during 
those  days  of  rapid  change  and  wonderful  expecta- 
tion, for  the  evening's  return  to  Bethany  and  the 
hours  during  which  "He  lodged  there"  (Matt. 
xxi.  17).  It  would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation 
of  the  strange  fact  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone 
(xiv.  51)  as  any  other,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
Lazarus,  whose  home  was  near,  who  must  have 
known  the  place  to  which  the  Lord  "  oftentimes 
resorted,"  was  drawn  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemaiie 
by  the  approach  of  the  officers  "  with  their  torches 
and  lanteins  and  weapons  "  (John  xviii.  3),  and  in 
the  haste  of  the  night-alarm,  rushed  eageily  "  with 
the  linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,"  to  see 
whether  he  was  in  time  to  render  any  help.  Who- 
ever it  may  have  been,  it  was  not  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  professed  disciples.  It  was  one  who  was 
drawn  by  some  strong  impulse  to  follow  Jesus 
when  they,  all  of  them,  "  foisook  him  and  fled." 
It  was  one  whom  the  high-priest's  servants  wore 


doom  of  all  men,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen  to  smile, 
k  The  explanation,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub" (Matt.  Ix.  34,  X.  25;  Mark  iii.  22,  fee),  which 
originated  with  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  would  natiiral'y 
be  applied  to  such  a  case  as  this.  That  it  was  so  applied 
we  may  infer  from  the  statement  in  the  Se.pher  T.  Ult  U. 
Jeshu  (the  Rabbinic  anticipation  of  another  ie/w"  Je:,xj, 
that  this  and  other  like  miracles  were  Avronght  iy  tUt 
mystic  power  of  the  cabbalistic  Slieiiihaniphorash,  ot 
other  magiciil  formula  (Lampe,  Conim.  in  Joan.  xi.  «■».■>• 
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eaccr  to  en:",  as  if  desuced  for  a  secoiii)  victim 
(comp.  Joan  xii.  10),  when  tliey  made  no  I'ltort 
to  dfitain  any  other.  The  linen-cloth  {ffipdwi'). 
forming,  as  it  did,  one  of  the  "  soft  raiment "  of 
Matt.  xi.  8,  used  in  the  dress  and  in  the  funerals  of 
the  rich  (Mark  xv.  46  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  59),  points  to 
a  form  of  life  like  that  which  we  have  seen  leason 
to  assign  to  Lazarus  (comp.  also  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  LXX.  of  .)udg.  xiv.  12,  and  Prov.  xxxi.  24). 
Uncertain  as  all  inferences  of  this  kind  must  be, 
tliis  is  perhaps  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  which 
identify  the  form  that  appeared  so  startlingly 
with  yt.  .John  (Ambrose,  Chrysost.,  Greg.  Mag.); 
or  St.  Mark  (Olshausen,  Lauge,  Isaac  Williams 
( On  the  Passion,  p.  oO)  ;  or  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  (Epiphan.  Haer.  p.  87,  13;  comp. 
Meyer,  ad  loc.)  ;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  omis- 
sion of  tlie  name  is  in  harmony  with  the  notice- 
able reticence  of  the  first  three  Gospels  through- 
out as  to  the  members  of  the  family  at  Bethany. 
We  can  hardly  help  believing  that  to  them,  as  to 
others  ("the  fivehmidred  brethren  at  once,"  1  Cor. 
XV.  6),  was  manifested  the  presence  of  their  risen 
Lord  ;  that  they  must  have  been  sharers  in  the 
Pentecostal  gifts,  and  have  taken  their  place  among 
tlie  members  of  the  infant  Church  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  first  days  of  its  overflowing  love ;  that  then, 
if  not  before,  the  command,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast 
and  give  to  the  poor,"  was  obeyed  by  the  heir  of 
Bethany,  as  it  was  by  other  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses  (Acts  ii.  44,  45).  But  they  had  chosen 
now,  it  would  seem,  the  better  part  of  a  humble 
and  a  holy  life,  and  their  names  ai)pear  no  more  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Apocryphal  traditions 
even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the  silence 
which  "sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists"  had 
I'estrained  others  also.  We  almost  wonder,  looking 
at  the  wild  luxuriance  with  which  they  gather 
round  other  names,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to 
tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : 
— He  lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  (Epiphan.  Haer.  i. 
652).  When  he  came  forth  from  the  tomb,  it  was 
with  the  bloom  and  fi'agrance  as  of  a  bridegi-oom 
('Aj/o4)opA  riiAcfToi;,  Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  p. 
805).  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were  sent  out  to  sea 
by  the  Jews  in  a  leaky  boat,  but  miraculously 
escaped  destruction,  and  vyere  brought  safely  to 
Marseilles.  There  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
founded  a  church,  and  became  its  bishcp.  After 
many  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried, 
some  said,  there ;  others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
Kinally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene 
were  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Constantinople  by 
the  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a  church 
erected  to  his  honour.  Some  apocryphal  books 
were  extant  bearing  his  name  (comp.  Thilo,  Codex 
Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  711 ;  Baronius,  ad  Martynl.  Rom. 
Dec.  xvii. ;  and  for  some  wild  Proven9al  legends  as 
to  tha  later  adventures  of  Martha,  Migne,  Diet,  de 
la  Bible,  s.  v.  "  Marthe").  These  traditions  have  no 
personal  or  historical  interest  for  us.  In  one  instance 
only  do  they  connect  themselves  with  any  fact  of 
'iiiportance  in  the  later  history  of  Christendom. 
The  Canons  of  St.Victor  at  Paris  occupied  a  Priory 
dedicated  (as  one  of  the  chief  churches  at  Marseilles 
had  been)  to  St.  Lazarus.  This  was  assigned,  in 
1633,  to  the  fraternity  of  the  Congregation  founded 
by  St.  Vincent  ae  Paul,  and  the  mission-priests  sent 
forth  by  it  con"iequently  became  conspicuous  as  the 
L-izarists  QButkr's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  July  xix.V 
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lr*he  question  why  the  first  three  Gaspeb  omit 
all  mention  of  so  wonderful  a  (act  as  the  resurn>ctJou 
of  Lazarus,  has  fiom  a  comparatively  early  period 
forced  itself  upon  inteipreters  and  apologists,  lia 
tionalist  critics  have  made  it  one  of  their  chief  point* 
of  attack,  directly  on  the  trustworthiness  of  St.  John, 
indirectly  on  the  ci  edibility  of  the  Gospel  history  as 
a  whole.  Spinoza  professed  to  make  this  the  crucial 
instance  by  which,  if  he  had  but  proof  of  it,  he 
would  be  determined  to  embrace  the  common  faith  of 
Christians  (Bayle.Z>Jci.  s.  v.  "  Spinoza").  Woolston, 
the  maledicentissirnus  of  English  Deists,  asserts  that 
the  story  is  "  brimfull  of  absurdities,"  "  a  contexture 
of  folly  and  fraud  "  [Dis.  on  Aliracles,  v.  ;  comp. 
N.  Lardner's  Fmc?jcai«ci«s,  Works,  ;i.  1-54).  Strauss 
{Leben  Jesu,  pt.  ii.  eh.  ix.  §10v))  scatters  with 
triumphant  scorn  the  subterfuges  of  Paulus  and  the 
naturalist-interpreters  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
hypothesis  of  suspended  animation),  and  pronounces 
the  narrative  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
myth  us.  Ewald  (Gesch.  v.  p.  404),  on  the  other 
hand,  in  marked  contrast  to  Strauss,  recognises,  not 
only  the  tenderness  and  beauty  of  St.  John's  narra- 
tive, and  its  value  as  a  representation  of  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  Christ,  but  also  its  distinct  historical 
character.  The  explanations  given  of  the  perplexing 
phenomenon  are  briefly  these:  (1)  That  fear  of 
di-awing  down  persecution  on  one  already  singled  out 
for  it,  kept  the  three  Evangelists,  writing  during  the 
lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from  all  mention  of  him  ;  and 
that,  this  reason  for  silence  being  removed  by  his 
death,  St.  John  could  write  freely.  By  some  (Gro- 
tius,  ad  loc.)  this  has  perhaps  been  urged  too  ex- 
clusively. By  others  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  Trench,  On 
Miracles,  I.  c.)  it  has  perhaps  been  too  hastily  re- 
jected as  extravagant.  (2j  That  the  writers  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a  deli- 
berate plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that 
of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception), 
and  that  they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention 
of  any  fact,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that 
limit  (Meyer,  ad  loc.').  This  too  has  its  weight,  as 
showing  that,  in  this  omission,  the  three  Evangelists 
are  at  least  consistent  with  themselves,  but  it  leaves 
the  question,  "  what  led  to  that  consistency  ?"  un- 
answered. (3)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  marvellous 
transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own 
truthfulness,  and  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  froin 
the  embellishments  and  rhetoric  of  a  writer  of 
myths,  bent  upon  the  invention  of  a  miracle  which 
should  outdo  all  others  (Meyer,  I.  c).  In  this  there 
is  no  doubt  great  truth.  To  invent  and  tell  any 
story  as  this  is  told  would  require  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  highest  artistic  skill  of  our  later  age,  and 
that  skill  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  combined 
at  once  with  the  deepest  yearnings  after  truth  and 
a  deliberate  perversion  of  it.  There  would  seem,  ta 
any  but  a  rationalist  critic,  an  improbability  quite 
infinite,  in  the  union,  in  any  single  write'',  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  Goethe,  an  Ireland,  and  aE 
k  Kempis.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested  by  the 
attempt  to  represent  to  one's-self  what  must  have 
been  the  sequel  of  such  a  fact  as  that  now  in  ques- 
tion upon  the  life  of  him  who  had  been  affected  by 
it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  monastic 
orders,  of  sudden  conversions  after  great  critical  de- 
liverances from  disease  or  danger,  offers  an  analogs 
which  may  help  to  guide  us.  In  such  cases  it  ha* 
happened,  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  the  man 
has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was  broken,  the 
past  buried  for  ever    old   things   vanished  away, 
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He  retires  from  the  world,  changes  his  name,  speaks 
to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hints,  of  all  that  belongs 
to  his  former  life,  shrmks  above  all  from  making  his 
conversion,  his  resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin,  the 
subject  of  common  talk.  The  instance  already  re- 
ferred to  in  Bede  offers  a  very  striking  illustration 
of  this.  Cunningham,  in  that  history,  gives  up  all 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the  poor,  retires  to  the 
monastery  of  Melrose,  takes  the  new  name  of  Drith- 
elra,  and  "  would  not  relate  these  and  other  things 
which  he  had  seen  to  slothful  persons  and  such  as 
ived  negligently."  Assume  only  that  the  laws  of 
the  spiritual  life  worked  in  some  such  way  on 
Lazarus;  that  the  feeling  would  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  wonder  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth  ;  that  there  was  the  recollection, 
in  him  and  in  others,  that,  in  the  nearest  paiallel 
instance,  silence  and  secrecy  had  been  solemnly  en- 
joined (Mark  v.  43),  and  it  will  seem  hardly  won- 
d-^rful  that  such  a  man  should  shrink  from  publicity, 
and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the  last  and  lowest 
in  the  company  of  believers.  Is  it  strange  that  it 
should  come  to  be  tacitly  recognised  ai-iong  the 
members  of  the  Chn.ch  of  Jerusalem  that,  so  long 
as  he  and  those  dear  to  him  survived,  the  gieat 
wonder  of  their  lives  'vas  a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered with  awe  by  those  who  knew  it,  not  to  be 
talked  or  written  about  to  those  who  knew  it  not  ? 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singularly 
in  harmony  with  this  last  explanation.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  who  (the  one  writing  for  the  He- 
brews, the  other  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Peter) 
represent  what  may  be  described  as  the  feeling  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church,   omit  equally  all  mention 
of  the  three  names.     They  use  words  which  may 
.ndeed  have  been  (paivavra  <r'<veTo?<riv,  but  they 
avoid  the  names.     Mary's  cosily  offering  is  that  of 
■'  a  woman  "   (Matt.  xxvi.  7  ;  Mark  xiv.  3).     The 
louse  in  which  the  feast  was  made  is  described  so 
IS  to  indicate  it  sufficiently  to  those  who  knew  the 
place,  and  yet  to  keep  the  name  of  Lazarus  out  of 
sight.     The  hypotheses  stated  above  would  add  two 
more  instances  of  the  same  reticence.     St.  Luke, 
coming  later  (probably  after  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  had  left  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
materials  afterwards  shaped    into    their  Gospels), 
collecting  fi'oni  all  informants  all  the   facts    they 
will  communicate,  comes  across  one  in  which  the 
two  sisters  are  mentioned  by  name,  and  records 
it,  suppressing,  or  not  having  learnt,  that  of  the 
locality.     St.  John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when 
all  three  had  "  fallen  asleep,"  feels  that  the  restraint 
is  no  longer  necessary,  and  puts  on  record,  as  the 
Spirit   brings  all  things  to  his  remembi-ance,  the 
whole   of  the   wonderful   history.      The   circum- 
stances of  his  life,  too,  his  residence  in  or  near  Jeru- 
salem as  the  protector  of  the  bereaved  mother  of  his 
Loi'd  (John  xix.  27),  his  retirement  from  prominent 
activity  for  so  long  a  peiiod  [John  the  Apostli:], 
the  insight  we  find  he  had  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  who  would  be  the  iiatuial  com- 
panions and  friends  of  the  sisteis  of  Lazarus  (John 
XX.  1,  1 1-18) ;  all  these  indicate  that  he  more  than 
any  other  Evangelist  was  hkely  to  have  lived  in  that 
inmost  circle  of  disciples,  where  these  things  would 
be  most  lovingly  and  reverently  remembered.    Thus 
much  of  truth  there  is,  as  usual,  in  the  idealism  of 
«.me  interpreters,  that  what  to  most  other  disciples 
would  seem  simply  a  miracle  (rtpas),  a  work  of 
jf-ower  (Siva/xis).  like  other  woiks,  and   therefore 
one   which    the-    X)uld    without  much  reluct,aiice 
«ni-    would  b«  >;  aim  a  sigti  (injixelov),   manifest- 
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ing  the  glory  of  God,  witnossirg  that  Jesus  was 
"the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  which  he  could  in 
no  wise  pass  over,  but  must  when  the  right  lime 
came  record  in  its  fulness.  (Comp.  for  this  signili- 
cance  of  the  miracle,  and  for  its  probable  u.se  in  the 
spiritual  education  of  Lazarus,  Olshansen,  ad  loc.) 
It  is  of  course  obvious,  that  if  this  supposition  ac- 
counts for  the  omission  in  the  three  Gospels  of  the 
name  and  history  of  Lazarus,  it  accounts  also  for  the 
chronological  dislocation  and  harmonistic  difficulties 
which  were  its  inevitable  consequences. 

2.  The  name  Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  "vell- 
known  parable  of  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  What  is  there 
chiefly  remarkable  is,  that  while  in  ill  other  cases 
persons  are  introduced  as  in  certain  stations,  be- 
longing to  cei-tain  classes,  here,  and  here  only,  w€ 
meet  with  a  proper  name.  Is  this  exceptional  fact 
to  be  looked  on  as  simply  one  of  the  accessories  of 
the  parable,  giving  as  it  were  a  dramatic  sem- 
blance of  reality  to  what  was,  like  other  parables, 
only  an  illustration  ?  Were  the  thoughts  of  men 
called  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  as  signifying 
that  he  who  bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but 
God  (comp.  Genu.  "Gotthilf"),  or  as  meaning,  in 
the  shortened  fonri,  one  who  had  become  altogether 
"  helpless"?  (So  Theophyl.  ad  loc,  who  explains  it 
ns  =  d$ori9riTOS,  recognising  possibly  the  deiivation 
which    has    been   suggested  by   later  critics  from 

ITJ?  iO,  "  there  is  no  help."    Comp.  Suicer,  s.  v. ; 

Lampe,  ad  Inc.)  Or  was  it  again  not  a  parable 
but,  in  its  stai-ting-point  at  least,  a  history,  so  that 
Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  hirr  who  lay 
at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar  there- 
fore both  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees  ?  (So 
Theophyl.  ad  loc.  ;  Chrysost.,  Maldon. ;  Suicer, 
s.  V.  Aa(apos.)  Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of 
these  suggestions,  no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted 
as  quite  satisfactory,  and  it  adds  something  to  the 
force  of  the  hypothesis  ventured  on  above,  to  find 
that  it  connects  itself  with  this  question  also. 
The  key  which  has  servd  to  open  other  doors  fits 
into  the  wards  here.  If  we  assume  the  identity 
suggested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved, 
we  remember  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Pharisees,  as  in  (3),  then,  though  we 
may  not  think  of  him  as  among  those  who  were 
"  covetous,"  and  who  therefore  derided  by  scornful 
look  and  gesture  {i^ffivKT-fipi^ov,  Luko  xvi.  14) 
Him  who  taught  that  they  could  not  serve  God 
and  Mammon,  we  may  yet  look  on  him  as  one  of 
the  same  class,  known  to  them,  associating  with 
them,  only  too  liable,  in  spite  of  all  the  promise  of 
his  youth,  to  be  drawn  away  by  that  which  had 
corrupted  them.  Could  anything  be  more  signi- 
ficant, if  this  were  so,  than  the  introduction  of  this 
name  into  such  a  parable  ?  iN'ot  Eleazar  the  Pha- 
risee, rich,  honoured,  blameless  among  men,  but 
Eleazar  the  beggar,  full  of  leprous  sores,  lying  at 
the  rich  man's  gate,  was  the  true  heir  of  blessedness, 
for  whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom.  Very  striking  too,  it  must  be  added, 
is  the  coincidence  between  the  teaching  of  the  pa- 
rable and  of  the  history  in  another  point.  The  La- 
zarus of  the  one  remains  in  Abraham's  bosom 
because  "  if  men  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."  The  Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from 
it,  and  yet  bears  no  witness  to  the  unbeliering  J-.wi 
of  the  woiidei's  or  the  teiTors  of  Hades. 

In  this  instan  le  also  the  m.me  of  Lazanv:  ba 
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bcci;  perjMJtuated  in  au  institution  of  the  Christiat 
Church.  The  paiable  did  its  work,  even  in  tht 
dark  daysof  lier  life,  in  leading  men  to  dread  simply 
ielfish  luxury,  and  to  help  even  the  most  loath 
some  forms  of  suffering.  The  leper  of  the  Middle 
Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.""  Among  the  orders,  half- 
military  and  half-monastic,  of  thn  12th  century, 
was  one  which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Lazarus  (a.D.  11 19),  whose  special  work  it  was  to 
minister  to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  of 
Europe.  The  use  oi' lazaretto  and  lazar-house  for  the 
leper-hospitals  then  founded  in  all  parts  of  Western 
Christendom,  no  less  than  that  o£  lazzarone  for  the 
mendicants  of  Italian  towns,  are  indications  of  the 
efiect  of  the  parable  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upon  its  later  speech. 
In  some  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  a  singular 
transfer  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Lazarus  to  the 
other.  Thus  in  Paris  the  prison  of  5.t.  Lazare  (the 
Clos  S.  Lazare,  so  famous  in  1848)  had  been  ori- 
ginally an  hospital  for  lepers.  In  the  17th  century 
it  was  assigned  to  the  Society  of  Lazarists,  who 
took  their  name,  as  has  been  said,  from  Lazarus  of 
Bethany,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  died  there  in 
1660.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  jiri- 
son,  however,  are  two  streets,  the  Rue  d'Enfer  and 
Rue  de  Paradis,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the 
earlier  associations  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  as  there  has 
been  no  article  under  the  head  of  Dives,  that  the 
occun-ence  of  this  word,  used  as  a  quasi-proper 
name,  in  our  early  linglish  literature,  is  another 
proof  of  the  impression  which  was  made  on  the 
minds  of  men,  either  by  the  parable  itself,  or  by 
dramatic  representations  of  it  in  the  mediaei'al 
mysteries.  The  writer  does  not  know  where  it  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  this  sense,  but  it  appears 
as  early  as  Chaucer  ("  Lazar  and  Dives,"  Somp- 
noure's  Tale)  and  Piers  Ploughman  ("  Dives  in  the 
deyntees  lyvedc,"  1.  9158),  and  in  later  theological 
literature  its  use  has  been  all  but  universal.  In  no 
other  instance  has  a  descriptive  adjective  passed  in 
this  way  into  the  received  name  of  an  individual. 
The  name  Nimeusis,  which  Euthymius  gives  as  that 
of  the  rich  man  (Trench,  Parables,  1.  c),  seems 
never  to  have  come  into  any  general  use. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

LEAD  (nnaiy:  jU'^\(/3oj,^({Ai;85os),oneofthe 
most  common  of  metals,  found  generally  in  veins 
of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a  metallic  state,  and 
most  commonly  in  combination  with  sulphur.  It 
was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions 
to  it  in  Scripture  indicate  that  the  Hebrews  were 
well  acquainted  with  its  uses.  The  rocks  in  the 
neighboui'hood  of  Sinai  yielded  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  was  found  iu  Egypt.  That  it  was  common 
m  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expression  in  Ecclus. 
xlvii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  in  apostrophising  Solo- 
mon, "  Thou  didst  multiply  silver  as  lead ; "  the 
writer  having  in  view  the  hyperbolical  description 
of  Solomon's  wealth  iu  »  K.  x.  27:  "the  king 
made  the  silver  to  be  ii  •nrusalem  as  stones."  It 
was  among  the  spoils  '.'  the  Midianites  which  the 
children  ot  Israel  brought  with  them  to  the  plains 
of  Moab,  after  their  return  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  tribe  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish 
supplied  the  mai-ket  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with 
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*  It  is  interesting,  as  connected  with  the  traditions 
giveu  above  under  (1),  W  find  that  the  first  occurrence  of 
'.be  tifjDe  wttb  thjit  g<»  loric  K«aning  is  tn  U^e  old  Pro 


othei  me*al8  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  ic 
which  allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  li',  and  Eccliis. 
xxii.  14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which 
were  either  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech, 
V.  7),  or  a  rough  unfasliioned  lump  or  "  stone  " 
(ver.  8)  ;  stones  having  in  ancient  times  served  the 
pm-pose  of  weights  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  11).  Thii 
iact  may  perhaps  explain  the  substitution  of  "  lead  " 
for  "  stones  "  in  the  passage  of  Ecclesiasticus  above 
quoted  ;  the  commonest  use  of  the  commonest  metal 
being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  If  Gese- 
nius  is  correct  in  rendering  ';]3^{,  andc,  by  "  lead," 
in  Am.  vii.  7,  8,  we  have  another  instince  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  metal  was  applied  in  form- 
ing the  ball  or  bob  of  the  plumb-line.  [Plumb- 
LiNE.j  Its  use  for  weighting  fishing-lines  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Homer  (77.  xxiv.  80).  But 
Bochart  and  others  identify  andc  with  tin,  and  derive 
from  it  the  etymology  of  "  Britain." 

In  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  used  with  tin  in 
the  composition  of  solder  for  fastening  metals  to- 
gether. That  the  ancient  Hebrews  weie  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  solder  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  of  the  processes 
which  accompanied  the  formation  of  an  image  for 
idolatrous  worship.  The  method  by  which  two 
pieces  of  metal  were  joined  together  was  identical 
with  that  employed  in  modern  times ;  the  sub- 
stances to  be  united  being  first  clamped  before 
being  soldered.  No  hint  is  given  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  solder,  but  in  all  probability  lead 
was  one  of  the  materials  employed,  its  usage  for 
such  a  purpose  being  of  great  antiquity.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  used  it  for  fastening  stones  together 
in  the  rough  parts  of  a  building,  and  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  ruins  at  Nimroud  (Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  357).  Mr.  Napier  {Metallurgy  of  the 
Bible,  p.  130)  conjectures  that  "  the  solder  used  in 
early  times  for  lead,  and  termed  lead,  was  the  same 
as  is  now  used — a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin." 

But,  in  addition  to  these  more  obvious  uses  of 
this  metal,  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  an- 
other method  of  employing  it,  which  indicates  some 
advance  in  the  arts  at  an  early  period.  Job  (xix. 
24)  utters  a  wish  that  his  words,  "  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  lead,  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever." 
The  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  practice  or 
carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and  pouring  molten 
lead  into  the  ca-vaties  of  the  letters,  to  render  thero 
legible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  them  fronc 
the  action  of  the  air.  Frequent  references  to  the 
use  of  leaden  tablets  for  inscriptions  are  found  it 
ancient  writers.  Pausanias  (ix.  31)  saw  Hesiod' 
Works  and  Days  graven  on  lead,  but  almost  illegible 
with  age.  Public  proclamations,  according  to  Pliny 
(xiii.  21),  were  written  on  lead,  and  the  name  ot 
Germanicus  was  carved  on  leaden  tablets  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  69).  Eutychius  {Ann.  Alex.  p.  390;  relates 
that  the  history  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  engrrved 
on  lead  by  the  Cadi. 

Oxide  of  lead  is  employed  largely  in  moderE 
pottery  for  the  formation  of  glazes,  and  its  presence 
has  been  discovered  in  analyzing  the  articles  of 
earthenware  found  in  Egypt  and  iSineveh,  proving 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  its  use  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xxiviii.  30 
assumes  that  the  usage  was  known  to  the  Hebrews. 


venfal  dialect,  under   the   form  Ladre. 
Roman.  Horterbuch,  s.  v.  "  Lazzaro.") 


(Comp.  Diea. 
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thougii  the  oiigina]  is  not  explicit  upou  the  point. 
Speaking  of  the  potter's  art  in  finishing  off  his  woi  k, 
"  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it  over,"  is  the  render- 
ing of  what  in  the  Greek  is  simply  "  he  giveth  his 
heart  to  comjJete  the  smearing,"  the  material  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  not  being  indicated. 

In  modern  metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  puiifying  silver  from  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts. The  alloy  is  mix;d  with  lead,  exposed  to 
fusion  \ipon  an  earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to  a 
blast  of  air.  By  this  means  the  dross  is  consumed. 
Tliis  process  is  called  the  cupelling  operation,  with 
which  the  description  in  Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  in  the 
jpinion  of  Mr.  Napier  {Met.  of  Bible,  pp.  20-24), 
accurately  coincides.  "  The  vessel  containing  the 
alloy  is  suiTOUuded  by  the  fire,  or  placed  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  the  blowing  is  not  applied  to  the 
fire,  but  to  the  tiised  metals.  .  .  .  And  when  tlris  is 
done,  nothing  but  the  perfect  meUils,  gold  and 
silver,  can  resist  the  scorifying  influence."  And  in 
support  of  his  conclusion  he  quotes  Jer.  vi.  28-30, 
adding,  "  This  description  is  perfect.  If  we  take 
silver  having  the  impurities  in  it  described  in  the 
text,  namely  iron,  cojiper,  aad  tin.  and  mix  it  with 
lead,  and  place  it  in  the  fire  upon  a  cupf-il.  it  soon 
melts ;  the  lead  will  oxidise  and  form  a  thioK  coarse 
crust  upon  the  surface,  and  thus  consume  away, 
but  etiecting  no  purifying  influence.  The  alloy 
remains,  if  anything,  worse  than  befoie.  .  .  .  The 
silver  is  not  refined,  because  '  the  bellows  were 
burned ' — theie  existed  nothing  to  blow  upon  it. 
Lead  is  the  purifier,  but  only  so  in  connexion  with 
a  hlast  blowing  upon  the  )>recious  metals."  An 
allusion  to  this  use  of  lead  is  to  be  found  in 
Tlieogiiis  (Gnom.  1127,  8  ;  ed.  Welcker),  and  it  is 
mentioned  hy  Pliny  (xxxiii.  31")  as  indispensable  to 
the  purification  of  silver  from  alloy.    [W.  A.  W.] 

LEBA'NA  (NnS :  Aa&ava ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug. 
Aa/Sai" :  Lehana),  one  of  the  Nethinim  whose  de- 
scendants returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  48).  He  is  called  Labana  in  the  pa- 
rallel list  of  1  Esdras,  and 

LEBA'NAH  (rm"? :  Aa^avd,  :  Lehana)  in 
Ezr.  ii.  45. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number  in 
three  difierent  senses — (1)  Leaf  or  leaves  of  trees. 
(2)  Leaves  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple.  (3)  Leaves 
of  the  roll  of  a  bock. 

1 .  Leaf  (n^V,"  dleli, ;  Pjlp,''  tercph ;  ^hVf  aphi : 
KpvWov,  (TTfKexos,  aud^acrts :  folium,  frons,  cor- 
tex). The  olive-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  11. 
Fig-leaves  formed  the  first  covering  of  our  parents 
in  Eden.  The  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  19  ; 
JIark  xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem  "  had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves."  The 
fig-leaf  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  32 ; 
Mark  xiii.  28) :  "  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and 
pntteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh." 
The  oak-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30,  and  vi.  13. 
The  righteous  are  often  compared  to  green  leaves 
f  Jer.  xvii.  8) :  "  her  leaf  shall  be  green  " — to  leave-, 
that  fade  not  CPs.  i.  3) — "  his  leaf  also  shall  net 


»  From  TwV,  t»  ascend  or  grow  up.  Precistly 
Identical  is  avi^oo-ts,  fi-oni  avaBaivt^v,  to  ascend. 

^  Strictly,  "  a  green  and  tender  leaf,"  "  one  easily 
plucked  off;"  from  P|"10,  "  to  tear,  or  pluck  off," 
vlu'iice  ".ill  thi-  leaves  of  tier  spriiiy"  (E^.  xvii.  9). 
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wither."  The  ungodly  on  ttie  otlior  Land  ore  as 
"  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth  "  (Is.  i.  30)  ,  «s  a  tre« 
which  "shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring  " 
(Ez.  xvii.  9)  ;  the  "  sound  of  a  sh.iken  leaf  shall 
chase  them"  (Lev.  xxvi.  3*5).  In  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  holy  waters,  the  blessings  of  tfie  Messiatis 
kingdom  are  spoken  of  under  the  image  of  tro*-; 
growing  on  a  river's  bank  ;  there  "  shall  grow  a'' 
trees  for  food,  whose  le;vf  shall  not  fade"  (Ez. 
xlvii.  12).  In  this  passage  it  is  said  that  "  the 
fiuit  of  these  trees  shall  be  for  food,  and  the  leaf 
thereof  for  medicine"  (margin,  for  bruises  and 
sor-es).  With  this  compare  (Rev.  xxii.  1,2)  St. 
John's  yision  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life  ....  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
There  is  probably  here  an  allusion  to  some  tree 
whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine 
or  ointment ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists. 

2.  Leaves   of  doors    (D^^^V,  tseldim ;  rh'", 

deleth  :  irrvxhj  Oiipofi* :  ostium,  ostiolum).  The 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  very  many  times  in  tht 
Bible,  and  which  in  1  K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and  34 
is  translated  "  leaves  "  in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  beams, 
ribs,  sides,  &c.  In  Ez.  xli.  24,  "  And  the  doois 
had  two  leaves  apiece,"  the  Hebrew  word  delete 
is  the  representative  of  both  doo?-s  and  leaves.  By 
the  expression  two-leaved  doors,  we  are  no  doubt  to 
understand  what  we  term  folding-dooi-s. 

3.  Leaves  of  a  book  or  roll  (fl?''!,  deleth : 
(Te\is :  pagella)  occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer. 
xxx\n.  23.  The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doors) 
would  perhaps  be  more  correctly  translated  columns. 
The  Latin  columna,  and  the  English  column,  as 
applied  to  a  book,  are  probably  derived  from  re- 
semblance to  a  column  of  a  builduig.        [W.  H.] 

LE'AH  (HN^ :  Aeia,  Aia :  Lid),  the  elder 
daughter  of  I.aban  (Gen.  xxix.  16).  The  dulness  oi 
weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  nofcible,  that  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  her  younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  fathei 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  local 
man'iage-rite  atibrded  to  pass  her  off  in  her  sister's 
stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegi'oom,  and  excuseo 
iiiniself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that  the  custom  of  the 
country  forbade  the  younger  sister  to  be  given  fiisl 
in  marriage.  Koseniniiller  cites  instances  of  these 
customs  pi-evailing  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of  ihe 
East.  Jacob's  preference  of  Rachel  grew  into  hatred 
Of  Leah,  after  hehad  married  both  sisters.  Leah,  how- 
ever, bore  to  him  in  quick  succession  Reuben,  Simeon. 
Levi,  Judah,  then  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah, 
befoie  Rachel  had  a  child.  Leah  was  conscious 
and  resentful  (ch.  xxx.)  of  the  smaller  share  slie  pos- 
sessed in  her  husband's  affections  ;  yet  in  Jacob's 
dirierences  with  his  father-in-law,  his  two  wives  ai>- 
pear  to  be  attached  to  him  with  equal  fidelity.  In  the 
critical  moment  when  he  expected  an  attiick  flora 
Esau,  his  discriminate  regard  for  the  seveial  mem- 
beis  of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  placing  Rachel 


Comp.   the  Syr.   J-S^-^,  folium,  from   <^i-^,   V3 
strike  off  (Castcll.  Lex.  Eept.  s.  v.). 

«  From   the  unused  root    HOy,    to  flower  •    iyx, 

\3l^;  Arab.  |j|^. 
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»nd  her  child  hindermost,  in  the  least  exposed  situa- 
tiou,  Leah  and  her  children  next,  and  the  two  h:uui- 
maiJs  with  their  children  in  the  front.  Leali  pro- 
oably  lived  to  witness  the  dishonour  of  her  daughter 
(ch.  xxxiv.),  so  cruelly  avenged  bj  two  of  her  sons ; 
and  the  subsequent  deaths  of  Deborah  at  Bethel,  and 
of  Itachel  near  Bethlehem.  She  died  some  time  after 
Jacob  reached  the  south  country  in  which  his  father 
Isaac  lived.  Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Jacob's  family  (ch.  xlvi.  5)  when  they  went  down 
Liito  Esypt.  she  was  buried  in  the  faniily  grave  in 
Machpelah  (ch.  xlix.  31).  [W.  T.  B.] 

LEASING,  "  falsehood."  This  word  is  retained 
m  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the  older 
English  versions ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  of  which 
it  is  the  rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  unifonaly 
translated  "  lies"  (Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  3,  &c.).  It  is 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  has,  "  false,"  whence 
leasung,  "leasing,*'  "  fklsehood,"  and  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  English  writers.  So  in  Piers 
Ploughman's  Vision,  2113: 
"  Tel  me  no  tales, 
Ne  lesynge  to  laughen  of." 

And  in  Wiclif's  New  Testament,  John  viii.  44, 
"  Whanne  he  spekith  a  lesinge,  he  spekith  of  his 
owns  thingis,  for  he  is  a  lyiere,  and  fadir  of  it."  It  is 
used  both  by  iSpenser  and  Shakspere.  [W.  A.  W.J 
LEATHER  ("liy,  'or).  The  notices  of  leather 
in  the  Bible  are  singularly  few  ;  indeed  the  word 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance 
in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a  girdle  (2  K.  i.  8  ; 
Matt.  iii.  4).  There  are,  however,  other  instances 
in  which  the  wora  "  leather"  might  with  propriety 
be  substituted  for  "  skin,"  as  in  the  passages  in 
which  vessels  (Lev.  xi.  32 ;  Num.  xxxi.  20)  or  rai- 
ment (Lev.  xiii.  48)  ai-e  spoken  of;  fer  in  these 
cases  the  skins  must  have  been  prepared.  Though 
the  material  itself  is  seldom  noticed,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  extensively  used  by  the  Jews  ; 
shoes,  bottles,  thongs,  gannents,  kneading-troughs, 
ropes,  and  other  articles,  were  made  of  it.  For  the 
mode  of  preparing  it  see  Tanner.        [W.  L.  B.] 

LEAVEN  (IKti',  seor:  fu/UTj:  fermentum). 
The  Hebrew  word  seor  has  the  radical  sense  of 
effervescence  or  fermentation,  and  therefore  coire- 
sponds  in  point  of  etymology  to  the  Greek  (iifnt 
(from  ^e'co),  the  Latin  fermentum  (from  ferveo), 
and  the  English  leaven  (from  levare).  It  occurs 
only  five  times  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  xiii. 
7  :  Lev.  ii.  11  ;  Deut.  xvi.  4),  and  is  translated 
"leaven"  in  the  first  four  of  the  passages  quoted, 
and  "leavened  bread"  in  the  last.  In  connexion 
with  it,  ^^e  must  notice  the  terms  khametz^  and 
matzzoth,^  the  fonner  signifying  "  fermented  "  or 
"  leavened,"  literally  "sharpened,"  bread;  the  latter 
"  unleavened,"  the  radical  force  of  tbj  word  being 
variously  undeistood  to  signify  sweet'^ess  or  purity. 
The  three  words  appear  in  juxtaposition  in  Ex. 
rji.  7 :  "  Unleavened  bread  (matzzoth)  shall  be 
eaten  seven  days;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
[khanetz)  be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
leaven  (seor)  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters." 
Various  substances  were  known  to  have  fermenting 
qurJities;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  consisted  of  a 
lump  of  old  dough  iii  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
which  was  inserted  into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared 
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YJ2H.     Another  form  of  the  same  root,  khomctz 
'VOHy,    is    applied     to     sliarpcned    or     sour     w::r' 


for  baking.  [Bread.]  As  the  process  of  i)rodui;iiiJ 
the  leaven  itself,  or  even  of  leavening  bread  wlu.'ii 
the  substance  was  at  hand,  required  some  time,  un- 
leavened calces  were  more  usually  product'd  on 
sudden  emergencies  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Judg.  vi.  19). 
The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  forbidden  in  all 
offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by  fire ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  meat-ofi'ering  (Lev.  ii.  11),  the  trespass- 
offering  (Lev.  vii.  12),  the  consecration-oflfering 
(Ex.  xxix.  2  ;  Lev.  viii.  2),  the  Nazarite-oiiering 
(Num.  vi.  15),  and  more  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  the  lsraeli<^es 
were  not  only  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  from 
eating  leavened  bread,  but  even  from  having  any 
leaven  in  their  houses  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19)  or  in  their 
land  (Ex.  xiii.  7  ;  Deut.  xvi.  4)  during  seven  days 
commencing  with  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  in  re- 
ference to  these  prohibitions  that  Amos  (iv.  5) 
ironically  bids  the  Jews  of  his  day  to  "  offer  a  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  with  leaven;"  and  hence 
even  honey  was  prohibited  (Lev.  ii.  11),  on  account 
of  its  occasionally  producing  fermentation.  In  other 
instances,  where  the  offering  was  to  be  consumed 
by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven  might 
be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peace-offering  (Lev. 
vii.  13),  and  the  Pentecostal  loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  17). 
Various  ideas  were  associated  with  the  prohibition 
of  leaven  in  the  instances  abovf  quoted ;  in  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  it  served  to  remind  the  Israelites 
both  of  the  haste  with  which  they  fled  out  of  Egyj  \ 
(Ex.  xii.  39),  and  of  the  suHerijgs  that  they  had 
undergone  in  that  land,  the  insipidity  of  unleavened 
bread  rendering  it  a  not  inapt  emblem  of  affliction 
(Deut.  xvi.  3).  But  the  most  jaominent  idea,  and 
the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all  the  cases  of 
prohibition,  is  connected  witli  tiie  corruption  which 
leaven  itself  had  undergone,  and  which  it  commu- 
nicated to  bread  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It 
is  to  this  property  of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points 
when  he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven  (»'.  e.  the  corrupt  doc- 
trine) of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  "  (Matt, 
xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  ola 
leaven"  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  This  association  of  ideas 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  it  was  familiar  to 
the  Romans,  who  forbade  the  priest  of  Jupiter  to 
touch  flour  mixed  with  leaven  (Gell.  x.  15,  IS), 
and  who  occasionally  used  the  word  fermentum  as 
=  "  coiTuption  "  (Pers.  Sat.  i.  24).  Plutarch's  ex- 
planation is  very  much  to  the  point:  "  The  leaven 
itself  is  born  from  corruption,  and  corrupts  the 
mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  "  {Quaest.  Horn.  109). 
Another  quality  in  leaven  's  noticed  in  the  BiUe, 
viz.  its  secretly  penetrating  and  diffusive  po\ver 
hence  the  proverbial  saying,  "  a  little  leaven  leav- 
eneth  the  whole  lump"  (1  Cor.  v.  6;  Gal.  v.  9). 
In  this  respect  it  was  emblematic  of  asoral  influence 
generally,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  hence  our 
Saviour  adopts  it  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  individual  heart  ami  in 
the  world  at  large  (Matt.  xiii.  33).      [\V.  L.  B.] 

LEB'ANON  (in  prose  with  the  art.  flJ^f^ri, 
1  K.  V.  20  ;  in  poetry  without  the  art.  fliS?,  P.''. 
xxis.  6:  A.i0avos:  Lihanus),  a  mountain  range  in 
tlie  north  of  Palestine.  The  name  Lebanon  signifies 
"  white,"  and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  i\\t 
snow,  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  covers 


[Vinegar] 
bread. 
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lis  whole  summit,"  or  on  account  of  Uie  white 
colour  of  its  limostoiie  cliffs  and  peaks.  It  is  the 
"  white  mountain  " — the  Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine; 
an  appellation  which  seems  to  be  given,  in  one  form 
or  another,  to  the  highest  mountains  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world.  Lebanon  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  lying  upon  Ihe  northern  border  of  the 
land  of  Israel  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24  ;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.  They  both  begin 
111  lat.  33°  20',  and  nin  in  parallel  lines  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles,  enclosing  between 
them  a  long  fertile  valley  from  5  to  8  miles  wide, 
anciently  called  Coele-Syna.  The  modern  name  is 
el-Bukd'a,^  "  the  valley,"  corresponding  exactly  to 
"  the  valley  of  Lebanon"  in  Joshua  (xi.  17). ■■  It  j 
is  a  northern  prolongation  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
and  likewise  a  southern  prolongation  of  that  of  the  i 
OroutoB  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  xvi.).  The  western 
range  is  the  "  Libanus  "  of  the  old  geographers,  and 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  where  Solomon  got  timber 
for  the  temple  (1  K.  v.  9,  &c.),  and  where  the 
Hivites  and  Giblites  dwelt  (Judg.  iii.  3;  Joeh. 
xiii.  5).  The  eastern  range  was  called  "  Anti- 
Libanus"  by  geogi-aphers,  and  "  Lebanon  toward 
the  sun-rising"  by  the  sacred  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5). 
Sti-abo  describes  (xvi.  p.  754)  the  two  as  commenc- 
ing near  the  Mediten-anean — the  fornier  at  Tripolis, 
nnd  the  latter  at  Sidon — and  nuining  in  parallel 
lines  toward  Damascus ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
error  has,  in  part  at  least,  been  followed  by  most 
modern  wiitei-s,  who  represent  the  mountain-range 
between  Tyre  and  the  lake  of  Merom  as  a  branch  of 
Anti-I.ibanus  (Winer,  Realwh.,  s.  v.  "  Libanon  ; " 
Robinson,  1st  ed.  iii.  346 ;  but  see  the  corrections 
111  the  new  edition).  The  topography  of  Anti- 
Libanus  was  first  clearly  described  in  Porter's 
Damascus  (i.  297,  &c.,  ii.  309,  &c.).  A  deep 
valley  called  Wady  et-Teim  separates  the  southern 
icction  of  Anti-Libanus  fi-ora  both  Lebanon  and  the 
hills  of  Galilee.<" 

Lebanon — the  western  range — commences  on  the 
south  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Litany,  the  ancient 
river  Leontes,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  five  miles  north 
of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  plain  of  Emesa,  called  in  Scripture  the 
"Entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8).  Here 
Nahr  el-Kebir — the  ancient  river  Eleuthe^-us — 
sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the  Leontes  does 
round  its  southern.  'I"he  average  elevation  of  the 
range  is  from  6000  to  8000  ft. ;  but  two  peaks  rise 
considerably  higher.  One  of  these  i»  Sunnin,  nearly 
on  the  parallel  of  Beyrout,  which  is  more  than  9000 
fleet ;  the  other  is  Jebel  Miikhmel,  which  was  mea- 
sured in  September,  1860,  by  the  hydrographer  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  found  to  be  very  nearly  10,200 
feet  high  {Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  No.  V.  p.  11).  It  is 
the  higliest  mountain  in  Syria.  On  the  summits 
of  both  these  peaks  the  snow  remains  in  patches 
during  the  whole  summer. 

I'lie  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Tehanon  has 
smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  rounded  summits. 


•  So  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  6)  :  "  Praeeipuum  montium 
Lihanum  erigit,  mirum  dictu,  tantos  inter  ardores 
opacum  fldumque  nivibus." 

s^      *  '      T  :   -       -':  • 

•  Pliny  was  more  accurate  than  Strabo.     He  sayg 
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It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  i^  oov'eix-rt 
with  small  fragments  of  limestone,  from  whi(ji 
white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked  rock  shoot 
up  at  inten'als.  Here  and  there  a  ftfw  stuutij 
pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  are  met  with.  The  line  of 
cultivation  runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
6000  ft. ;  and  below  this  the  features  of  the  westerc 
slopes  are  entirely  different.  The  descent  is  gi-adual ; 
but  is  everywhere  bi-oken  by  precipices  and  tower- 
ing rocks  which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiselled 
into  strange,  fantastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singulai 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  mountain 
side,  looking  in  many  places  hke  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bold  promontories  shoot  out,  and 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rugged  limestone  banks  are  scantily 
clothed  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines ;  while  every  available  spot  is  carefully 
cultivated.  The  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and 
shows  what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a  good  go- 
vernment. Miniatui'e  fields  of  giain  are  often  seen 
where  one  would  suppose  the  eagles  alone,  which 
hover  round  them,  could  have  planted  the  seed. 
Fig-trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock ;  vines  are  trained 
along  nanow  ledges  ;  long  ranges  of  mulbenies,  on 
ten'aces  like  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  more  gentle 
declivities ;  and  dense  gi'oves  of  olives  fill  up  the 
bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of  villages  are 
seen — here  built  amid  labyrinths  of  rocks;  there 
clinging  like  swallows'  nests  to  the  sides  of  cliffs ; 
while  convents,  no  less  numeious,  are  perched  on 
the  top  of  every  pe.ak.  When  viewed  fiom  the 
sea  on  a  morning  in  early  spring,  Lebanon  presents 
a  jiicture  which  once  seen  is  never  forgotten  ;  but 
deeper  still  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  when 
one  looks  down  over  its  ten-aced  slopes  clothed  in 
their  gorgeous  foliage,  and  through  the  vistas  of  its 
magnificent  glens,  on  the  broad  and  bright  Medi- 
terranean. How  beautifully  do  these  noble  features 
illustrate  the  woi-ds  of  the  prophet :  "  Israel  shalj 
gi'ow  as  the  lily,  and  strike  forth  his  roots  as  Leba- 
non" (Hos.  xiv.  .5).  And  the  fresh  mountain 
breezes,  filled  in  early  summer  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  budding  vines,  and  throughout  the  year  with 
the  rich  odours  of  numerous  aromatic  shrubs,  call 
to  mind  the  words  of  Solomon — "  The  smell  of  thy 
gai-ments  is  like  the  smell  of  Lebanon  "  (Cant.  iv. 
11;  see  also  Hos.  xiv.  6).  When  the  plains  of 
Palestine  are  burned  up  with  tHe  scorching  sun, 
and  when  the  air  in  them  is  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  the  snowy  tops  and  ice-cold  streams  of 
Lebanon  temper  the  breezes,  and  make  the  mountain- 
range  a  pleasant  and  luxurious  retreat, — "  Shall  a 
man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ...  or  shall  the 
cold-flowing  waters  be  forsaken?"  (Jer.  xviii.  14). 
The  vine  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  wine  is  excellent,  notwith- 
1  standing  the  clumsy  apparatus  and  unskilful  work- 
'  men  employed  in  its  manufacture  (Hos.  xiv.  7). 
i  Lebanon  also  abounds  in  olives,  figs,  and  mulberriee  ; 
!  while  some  remnants  exist  of  the  forests  of  pine, 
i  oak,  and  cedar,  which  formerly  covered  it  (1  K.  v. 
;  Ps.  xxix.  5 ;  Is.  xiv.  8 ;   Ezr.  iii.  7  ;   Diod.  Sic. 


(v.  20)  :  "  A  tergo  (Sidonis)  mons  Libanus  orsuB, 
miUo  quingentis  stadiis  Simyram  usque  porrigitur, 
qua  Coele-Sjria  cognominatur.  Huic  par  iiiterjaccnte 
valle  mons  adversus  obtcnditur,  muro  conjunctua." 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  follows  Strabo  ;  but  Eusebius  (Otjom, 
8.  V.  "  Antilibanus")  says,  'KmiXC^vcK,  re.  v^nio  tU 
Ac/3ai/ov  rrpbs  ava.TuXa^,  irpbf  ^amurmmttv  irwpw. 
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ix.  58).  lorisidenible  numbers  of  wild  beasts  still 
inhabit  its  retired  glens  aiid  higher  peaks;  the 
writer  has  seen  jackals,  hyenas,  w-olves,  bears,  and 
panthers  (2  K.  xiv.  9  ;  Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Hab.  ii.  17). 

Some  noble  streams  of  classic  celebrity  have  their 
sources  high  up  in  Lebanon,  and  rush  down  in 
sheets  of  foam  through  sublime  glens,  to  stain  with 
their  niddy  waters  the  transparent  bosom  of  the 
Meviiternuiean.  The  Leontes  is  on  the  south. 
Sext  comes  Nahr  Amouly — the  "  graceful  Ros- 
trenos "  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  (905).  Then 
follows  the  Damur — the  "Tamuras"  of  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  726),  and  the  "  Damuras"  of  Polybius  (v. 
*>^).  Next,  just  on  the  north  side  of  Beyrout, 
Sahr  Beyrout.  the   "  Magoras"  of  Plinv  (v.  ?0'). 
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A  tew  miles  beyond  it  is  Nnhr  el-Kelh,  the  "  Lycus 
flumen"  of  the  old  geographers  (Plin.  v.  20).  At 
its  mouth  is  the  celebrated  pass  where  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  Roman  conquerors  have  left  on  tablets 
of  stone,  -ecords  of  their  routes  ami  their  Victories 
(I'orter's  Handbook,  p.  407).  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the 
classic  river  "  Adonis,"  follows,  bursting  from  a 
cave  beneath  the  lofty  brow  of  Snnnin,  beside  the 
ruins  of  Apheca.     From  its  native  rock  it  runs 

"  Purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  -wounded." 

(Lucian  de  Syr.  Dea,  6-8;  Stiab.  xvi.  755;  Plin. 
V.  17  ;  Porter's  Damascus,  ii.  295.)  Lastly,  wt 
have    the    "sacred    river."    AixtiisAo— desceiidiug 


The  grand  range  ol  LeDanuo. 


fiom  the  side  of  the  loftiest  peak  m  the  whole 
range,  through  a  gorge  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
Upon  its  banks,  in  a  notch  of  a  towering  cliff,  is 
perched  the  great  convent  of  Kanobin,  the  residence 
of  the  Warouite  patriarch. 

The  situation  of  the  little  group  of  cedars — the 
last  remnant  of  that  noble  forest,  once  the  glory  of 
Lebanon — is  very  remarkable.  Round  the  head  of 
the  sublime  valley  of  the  Kadisha  sweep  the  highest 
summits  of  Lebanon  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
Their  sides  rise  up,  bare,  smooth,  majestic,  to  the 
rounded  snow-aipped  heads.  In  the  centre  of  this 
vast  recess,  far  removed  from  all  other  foliage  and 
verdure,  stand,  in  strange  solitude,  the  cedars  of 
r.ebanou,  as  if  they  scorned  to  mingle  their  giant 
arms,  and  gi'acetul  fan-like  branches,  with  the  de- 
generate trees  of  a  later  age.* 

Along  the  ba^e  of  Lebanon  runs  the  irregular 
plain  of  Phoenicia;  nowhere  more  than  two  miles 
wide,  ard  often  interrupted  by  bold  rocky  spurs, 
that  dip  oito  the  sea. 


The  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon  are  much  less  im- 
posing  and  less  fertile  than  the  western.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  range  there  is  an  abrupt  descen* 
from  the  summit  into  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  2500  ft.  Along 
the  proper  base  of  the  northern  half  runs  a  low  side 
ridge  partially  covered  with  dwarf  oaks. 

The  northern  half  of  the  mountain-range  is  peo- 
pled, almost  exclusively,  by  Marouite  Christians— a 
brave,  industrious,  and  hardy  r;w;e ;  but  sadly  op- 
pressed by  an  ignorant  set  of  priests.  In  the  souther* 
half  the  Druzes  predominate,  who,  though  they  num- 
ber only  some  20,000  fighting  men,  form  one  oi 
the  most  powerful  parties  in  Syria. 

The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of  Jura 
limestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils.  Long  belts  of 
more  recent  sandstone  run  along  the  westein  slopes, 
which  is  in  places  largely  impregnated  with  iron. 
Some  strata  towards  the  southern  end  are  said  to 
yield  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  (Deut. 
viii.  9,  xxxiii.  25).     Coal  is  found  in  the  district  of 


"  The  lieigbt  ot  the  grove  ta  now  asce^tjuned  to  be  6172  ft  above  the  Mediterranean  (Dr.  Hooker,  in  yat.  Hift.  ^>x.. 
No.  V.  p-  U). 
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Metx,  east  of  Bey  rout,  near  the  village  of  Knr- 
rtdyil.  A  mine  was  opened  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but 
soon  abandoned.  Cretaceous  strata  of  a  very  late 
period  lie  along  the  whole  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. 

Lebanon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Hivites 
and  Giblites  (Judg.  iii.  3  ;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The 
latter  either  gave  their  name  to,  or  took  their  name 
from,  the  city  of  Gebal,  called  by  the  Greeks  Byblus 
(LXX.  of  Ez.  xxvii.  9  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The 
old  city — now  almost  in  ruins, — and  a  small  district 
round  it,  still  bear  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Arabic 
form  Jehaili  (Porter's  Handbook,  p.  586).  The 
whole  mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites, 
but  was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh.  xiii.  2-G  ; 
Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish  monarchy  it  aj)- 
pears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Phoenicians  (1  K. 
V.  2-6 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  From  the  Greek  conquest  until 
modem  times  Lebanon  had  no  separate  history. 

Anti-Lihanus. — The  main  chain  of  Anti-Libanus 
»mmences  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  near  the  pa- 
rallel of  Caesarea-Philippi,  runs  north  to  Hemion, 
and  then  north-east  in  a  straight  line  till  it  sinks 
down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Riblah.  Hermon  is  the  loftiest  peak, 
and  has  already  been  described ;  the  next  highest 
is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Abila,  beside 
the  village  of  Bluddn,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
about  7000  ft.  The  rest  of  the  ridge  averages 
about  5000  ft. ;  it  is  in  general  bleak  and  ban-en, 
with  shelving  gray  declivities,  gray  clift's,  and  gi-ay 
rounded  summits.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The  western 
slopes  descend  abruptly  mto  the  Buka'a  ;  but  the 
features  of  the  eastern  are  entirely  different.  Three 
side-ridges  here  radiate  from  Ilermon,  like  the  ribs 
of  an  open  fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of 
three  gi'eat  terraces.  The  last  and  lowest  of  these 
ridges  takes  a  course  nearly  due  east,  bounding  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  rimning  out  into  the  desert 
as  far  as  Palmyra.  The  greater  part  of  the  tenaces 
thus  formed  are  parched  flinty  deserts,  though  here 
and  there  are  sections  with  a  rich  soil.  Anti-Liba- 
nus can  only  boast  of  two  streams — the  Pharpar, 
liowNahr  el-'Awaj,  which  rises  high  up  on  the  side  of 
Hermon ;  and  the  Abana,  now  called  Barada.  The 
fountain  of  the  latter  is  in  the  beautiful  little  plain 
of  Zehdany,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  chain, 
through  which  it  cuts  in  a  sublime  gorge,  and  then 
divides  successively  each  of  the  side-ridges  in  its 
couree  to  Damascus.  A  small  streamlet  flows  down 
the  valley  of  Helbon  parallel  to  the  Abana. 

Anti-Libanus  is  more  thinly  peopled  than  its 
Rister  range ;  and  it  is  more  abundantly  stocked 
with  wild  beasts.  Eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  may  be  seen  day  after  day  sweeping 
in  circles  round  the  beetling  cliffs.  Wild  swine  are 
numerous  ;  and  vast  herds  of  gazelles  roam  over  the 
bleak  eastern  steppes. 

Anti-Libanus  is  only  once  distinctly  mentioned 
m  Scripture,  where  it  is  accurately  described  as 
"  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising  "••  (Josh.  xiii.  5)  ; 
out  the  southern  section  of  the  cham  is  frequently 


'  Amana  and  Abana  seem  to  be  identical,  for  in 
2  K.  V.  12  the  Keri  reading  is  n^DN. 

'  The   Heb.    1DJ    is   identical   with    the   Aralic 

jg  1.  " a  panther." 
'   Strabo  eavs  fxvi,  p.  755),   o  MaaaiJo!    i\uiv  rtv/i 
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refeiTed  to  under  other  names.  [See  llKRMON.j 
The  words  of  Solomon  in  Cant.  iv.  8  are  very 
striking — "  Look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenirand  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  den,  from 
the  mountains  of  the  leopards." '  The  reference  if 
in  all  probability,  to  the  two  highest  peaks  of  Anti- 
Libanus, — Hermon,  and  that  near  the  fountain  of 
the  Abana ;  and  in  botli  places  panthers*  still  exist, 
"  The  tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward 
Damascus"  (Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Hennon, 
which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole 
panorama  round  that  city.  Josephus  mentions 
Lebanon  as  lying  near  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan  {Ant.  v.  3,  §1),  and  as  bounding  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaulanitis  on  the  north  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5) ; 
he  of  course  means  Anti-Libanus.'  The  old  city  of 
Abila  stood  in  one  of  the  wildest  glens  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana,  and  its  terri- 
tory embraced  a  large  section  of  the  range.  [Abi- 
lene.] Damascus  owes  its  existence  to  a  stream 
from  these  mountains ;  so  did  the  once  great  and 
splendid  city  of  Heliopoiis ;  and  the  chief  sources  of 
both  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  lie  along  their  western 
base  (Porter's  Handbook,  pp.  xviii.,  xix,).  [J.  L.  P.] 

LEB'AOTH  (niN3^ :  AajStis ;  Alex.  Aoi3a>e  : 
Lebaoth),  a  town  which  foiins  one  of  the  last  group 
of  the  cities  of  "  the  South  "  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  possessions  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32).  It  is  named 
between  Sansannah  and  Shilhim ;  and  is  very  pro- 
bably identical  with  Beth-lebaoth,  elsewhere 
called  Beth-birei.  No  trace  of  any  names  an- 
swering to  these  appears  to  have  been  yet  disco- 
vered. If  we  may  adopt  the  Hebrew  signification 
of  the  name  ("  lionesses "),  it  furnishes  an  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  wild  animals  in  the  south 
of  Palestine.  [G.] 

LEBBAE'US.  This  name  occurs  in  Matt. 
X.  3,  according  to  Codex  D  (Bezae  Cantabrigiensis) 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  the  received  Text.  In 
Mark  iii.  18,  it  is  substituted  in  a  few  unimpoi-tant 
MSS.  for  Thaddeus.  The  words,  "  Lebbaeus  who 
is  called  "  (Matt.  x.  3),  are  not  found  in  the  Va- 
tican MS.  (B),  and  Lachmann  rejects  them  as,  in 
his  opinion,  not  received  by  the  most  ancient  Eastern 
churches.  The  Vulgate  omits  them  ;  but  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  Matt.)  says  that  Thaddeus,  or  Judas 
the  brother  of  James,  is  elsewhere  called  Lebbaeus  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  this  apostle  had  three  names. 
It  is  much  easier  to  suppose  that  a  strange  name  has 
been  omitted  than  that  it  has  been  inserted  by  later 
transcribers.  It  is  admitted  into  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  N.  T.,  and  into  all  the  English  versions  (except 
the  Rhemish)  since  Tyndale's  in  1534.  For  the 
signification  of  the  name,  and  for  the  life  of  tht 
apostle,  see  Jude,  vol.  i.  p.  1163.        [VV.  T.  B.J 

LEBO'NAH  (HJn^  :  t^s  AeBcovd;  Alex,  rov 

Ai^zvov  T7JS  Af^tova :  Lebonci),  a  place  named  in 
Judg.  xxi.  19  only  ;  and  there  but  as  a  landmark  to 
detennine  the  position  of  Shiloh,  which  is  stated  to 
have  lain  south  of  it.  Lebonah  has  sun'ived  to  our 
times  under  the  almost  identical  forai  of  el-Lubban. 


KoX  bpeivd,  iv  oT;  ri  XoAkis,  Sxrwep  aKpoiroAts  ToC 
'M.au-irvov.  'Ap^iJ  5*  avToO  AaoStVeta  t)  irpos  Atpdi'to, 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  province  of  Massyas  in 
his  day  enAraced  the  whole  of  Anti-Libanus  ;  for 
Laodicea  ad  Libanum  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
range  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii.  339),  and  the  site  ol 
Chalcis  is  at  its  western  base,  twenty  miles  south  t? 
Ba'albk  (id.  i.  14). 
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It  lias  to  the  west  of,  and  close  to,  the Nablus  road, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  two 
from  Seilun  (Shiloh),  in  relation  to  which  it  stands, 
however,  nearer  W.  than  N.  The  village  is  on  the 
northern  acclivity  of  the  wady  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Its  appearance  is  ancient ;  and  in  the  rocks 
above  it  are  excavated  sepulchres  (Rob.  ii.  272).  To 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known.  The  eai-liest  mention  of  it  yet  met  with 
is  in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Jewish  tra^  eller  hap- 
Parehi  (a.d.  cir.  1320),  who  describes  it  under  the 
name  of  Lubin,  and  refers  especially  to  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  passage  in  Judges  (See  Asher's  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  ii.  435).  It  was  visited  by  Mauudiell 
(March  24,  25),  who  mentions  the  identification 
with  Labonah,  but  in  such  terms  as  may  imply 
that  he  was  only  repeating  a  tradition.  Since  tlien 
it  has  been  passed  and  noticed  by  most  travellers 
tj  tha  Holy  Land  (Rob.  ii.  272  ;  Wilson,  ii.  292,  3  ; 
Bonar,  363  ;  Mislin,  iii.  319,  &c.  &c.).  [G.] 

LE'CAH  (nap  :  Atjx"  ;  Alex.  AyjxaS:  Lecha), 
a  name  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  21  only)  as  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah  by  the  Canaanitess 
Bath-shua.  The  immediate  progenitor  of  Lecah 
was  Er.  Many  of  the  names  in  this  genealogy, 
especially  when  the  word  "father"  is  attached, 
are  towns  (comp.  Eshtemoa,  Keilah,  Mareshah,  &c.) ; 
but  this,  though  probably  the  case  with  Lecah,  is 
not  certain,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  again,  either 
'  n  the  Bible  or  the  Onomasticon,  nor  have  any  traces 
>i  it  been  since  discovered.  [G.] 

LEECH.    [Horse-Lkech,  Appendix  A.] 

LEEKS  (yiT\,  chdtsir :  rck  irpdcra,  fioTavr], 

X^^Vi  X'^P'''"^*  X^^f^^  '•  fi'^fba,  ponnis,  foenum, 
pratuni).  The  word  chdtsir,  which  in  Num.  xi.  5 
Is  translated  leeks,  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  He- 
brew text.  In  1  K.  xviii.  5  ;  Job  xl.  15  ;  Ps.  civ. 
14,  cxlvii.  8,  cxxix.  6,  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15  ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  27,  xl.  6,  7,  8,  xliv.  4,  Ii.  12,  it  is  rendered 
grass;  in  Job  viii.  12,  it  is  rendered  herb;  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  25,  Is.  XT.  6,  it  is  erroneously  translated 
hay ;  in  Is.  xxxiv.  14,  the  A.  V.  has  court  (see 
note).  The  word  leeks  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only 
m  Num.  xi.  5  ;  it  is  there  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
good  things  of  Egypt  for  which  the  Israelites  longed 
in  their  journey  through  the  desert,  just  before  the 
terrible  plague  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  "  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions, 
and  the  garlic."  The  Hebrew  term,  which  properly 
denotes  grass,  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
be  gi'een,"^  and  may  therefore  stand  in  this  passage 
for  any  green  food,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.,  as  Ludolf 
and  Maillet  have  conjectured  ;  it  would  thus  be 
applied  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use 
the  term  "  greeus  ;"  yet  as  the  chdtsir  is  mentioned 
together  with  onions  and  garlick  in  the  text,  and 
as  the  most  ancient  versions,  Onkelos,  the  LXX., 
and  tlie  Vulgate,  together  with  the  Syriac  and  the 
Arabic  of  Saadias,**  unanimously  understand  leeks 
by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our 
own  translation.  Moreover,  chdtsir  would  apply  to 
the  leek  appropriately  enough,  both  from  its  green 
colour  and  the  grass-like  form  of  the  leaves. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  a  very  Ingenlom 
interpretation  of  chatdr,  first  proposed  by  Heiig 
stenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  lutto  {I'ictor.  Bible 
Num.  xi.  5),  wliich  adojits  a  more  literal  transiatioo 


"ISn,  viruit,  1.  q.  Arab. 


Common  leek  {AUifm  forrum) 


of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "  among 
the  wonders  in  the  natural  history  of  Eg}'pt,  it  i 
mentioned  by  travellers  that  the  common  peopl 
there  eat  with  special  relish  a  kind  oi grass  similar 
to  clover."  Mayer  (^Reise  nach  Aegyptien,  p.  226) 
says  of  this  plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  Trigo- 
nella  foenum  Graecum,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae),  that  it  is  siniilai-  to  clover, 
but  its  leaves  more  pointed,  and  that  great  quan- 
tities of  it  are  eaten  by  the  people.  ForskSl  mentions 
the  Trigonella  as  being  grown  in  the  gardens  at 
Cairo ;  its  native  name  is  Halbeh  {Flor.  Aegypt. 
p.  81). 


Trigonella  f  oeuuni-gTaePunu 

Sonnini  (  Voyage,  i.  379)  says,  "  In  this  fertile 
country,  the  Egyptians  themselves  eat  i\\&  feniirgrcc 


has  shown  that  this  word  is  identical  with  "IVH, 
tiri-umvallit.  He  compares  the  Greek  xop'""?,  which 
miniarily  means  a  cotirt  (for  cattle) ;  hence,  zpa*tur*  ; 


[hadsir).  Gesenius    hence,  in  an  extended  sense,  grass  or  herbage.    But 


see  the  different  derivation  of  Furst. 

•>  The  word  employed  here   is  still  the  DWise  ir 
Kgj'pt  for  leek  (Hasselquist,  502;. 
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St)  largely,  that  it  may  be  properly  called  the  food. 
of  raan.  In  the  month  of  November  they  cry 
'  arcen  halbeh  for  sale  1 '  in  the  streets  of  the 
town  ;  it  is  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  which  the 
inhabitants  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and  which 
they  eat  with  incredible  greediness  without  any 
kind  of  seasoning." 

The  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  is  also  cultivated 
in  Greece,  are  often  used ;  they  are  eaten  boiled  or 
raw,  mixed  with  honey.  Forskal  includes  it  in  the 
JIateria  Medica  of  Kgypt  (Mat.  Med.  Kahir.  p. 
loo).  However  plausible  may  be  this  theory  of 
Hengstenberg,  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  reason 
for  ignoring  the  old  versions,  which  seem  all  agreed 
tha.  che  leek  is  the  plant  denoted  by  chdtsir,  a 
veoetabla  from  the  earliest  times  a  gi-eat  favourite 
with  the  ICgyptians,  as  both  a  nourishing  and 
savouiy  food.  Some  have  objected  that,  as  the 
Kgyptians  held  the  leek,  onion,  &c.,  sacred,  they 
would  abstain  from  eating  these  vegetables  them- 
selves, and  would  not  allow  the  Israelites  to  use 
them.'  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  125)  to  show  that  onions  were  eaten  by 
tlie  Egyptian  poor,  for  he  says  that  on  one  of  the 
pyramids  is  shown  an  inscription,  which  was  ex- 
plained to  him  by  an  intei-preter,  showing  how  much 
money  was  spent  in  providing  radishes,  onioiis,  and 
garlic,  for  the  workmen.  The  priests  were  not 
allowed  to  eat  these  things,  and  Plutarch  (Z>e  Is.  et 
Osir.  ii.  p.  353)  tells  us  the  reasons.  The  Welshman 
rei'erences  his  leek,  and  weare  one  on  St.  David's 
Day — he  eats  the  leek  nevertheless ;  and  doubtless 
the  Egyptians  were  not  over-scrupulous  (Scrip. 
Herbal,  p.  230).  The  leek  ■*  is  too  well-known  to  need 
description.  Its  botanical  name  is  Allium  porrum  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  order  Liliaceae.  [W.  H.J 

LEES  (nnO^ :  rpvyiai :  faeces).  The  Hebrew 
shenier  bears  the  radical  sense  of  preservation,  and 
was  applied  to  "lees"  from  the  custom  of  allowing 
the  wine  to  stand  on  the  lees  in  order  that  its  colour 
and  body  might  be  better  preserved.  Hence  the 
expression  "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as  meaning  a  gener- 
ous full-bodied  liquor  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  in 
this  state  remained,  of  course,  undisturbed  in  its 
cask,  and  became  thick  and  syrupy  ;  hence  the 
proverb,  "  to  settle  upon  one's  lees,"  to  express  the 
sloth,  indifference,  and  gross  stupidity  of  the  mi- 
godly  (Jer.  xlviii.  11;  Zeph.  i.  12).  Before  the 
wine  was  consumed,  it  was  necessarj'  to  strain  off 
the  lees  ;  such  wine  was  then  termed  "  well  retlned  " 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "dregs,"  was  an 
expression  for  the  endurance  of  extreme  punishment 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

LEGION  (A€7€&;>' :  Legio),  the  chief  sub- 
division of  the  Koman  army,  confciining  about  6000 
infantry,  with  a  contingent  of  cavalry.  The  term 
does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  its  primary  sense, 
but  appeals  to  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  express 
any  large  number,  with  the  accessory  ideas  of  order 
and  subordination.     Thus  it  is  applied  by  our  Lord 


"  Juvenal's  derision  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  re- 
verence they  paid  to  the  leek  may  here  be  quoted  : 
"■'  Porrum  et  coepe  ncfas  violare  ac  frangere  morsu, 

0  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis 

Nuralna!" — Sat.  xv.  9. 
Cf.  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  6  ;  C«lsii  Sierob.  ii.  263  ;  Hiller. 
Hiernphyt.  pt.  ii.  p.  36  ;  Diosc.  ii.  4. 

"*  "  Leek "  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  leac,  German 
aiitth. 

ThiB  apnlicavion  of  the  term  is  illustrated  by  the 


LEHI 

to  the  angels  (Matt.  srvi.  53),  and  in  thi?  sense  !•■ 
iinswers  to  the  "  hosts"  of  the  Old  Testament  (G«tt 
xxxii.  2 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2).«  It  is  again  the  name 
which  the  demoniac  assumes,  "  My  name  is  Legion 
(Aifyidiv) ;  for  we  are  many"  (Mark  v.  9),  imply- 
ing the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  superior  powjr  in  ad 
dition  to  subordinate  ones.  [W.  L.  B.] 

LEHA'BIM  (CnnS  :  Aa/Sief^  :  Laabim), 
occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13,  the  name  of  a  Miz- 
raite  people  or  tribe,  supposed  to  be  the  saiiie  as 
the  Lubim,  mentioned  in  several  places  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  mercenaries  or  allies  of  the  Egyptians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lubim  are  the  same 
as  the  KeBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
and  that  from  them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived 
their  name.  These  primitive  Libyans  appeal-,  in  the 
period  at  which  they  aie  mentioned  in  these  two  his- 
torical sources,  that  is  from  the  time  of  Menptah,  B.C. 
cir.  1250,  to  that  of  Jeremiah's  notice  of  them  lato 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  probably  in  the  case  of 
Daniel's,  prophetically  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  to  have  inhabited  the  noithem  part  of 
Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  though  latterly  driven 
from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Cyre- 
naica,  as  is  more  fully  shown  under  Lubim.  Philolo- 
gically,  the  interchange  of  H  as  the  middle  letter  of 
a  root  into  1  quiescent,  is  frequent,  although  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  that  Geseuius  considers  the  form 
with  n  to  be  more  common  in  the  later  dialects, 
as  the  Semitic  languages  are  now  found  (Thes, 
art.  n).  There  seems  however  to  be  strong  reason 
for  considering  many  of  these  later  forms  to  be  re- 
cun-ences  to  primitive  forms.  Geogi'aphically,  the 
position  of  the  Lehabim  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Mizraites  immediately  before  the  Naphtuhim,  sug- 
gests that  they  at  first  settled  to  the  westward  of 
Egypt,  and  nearer  to  it,  or  not  more  distant  from 
it  than  the  tribes  or  peoples  mentioned  before  them. 
[MiZRAiJi.]  Historically  and  ethnologically,  the 
connexion  of  the  ReBU  and  Libyans  with  K*gypt 
and  its  people  suggests  their  kindred  origin  with 
the  Egyptians.  [LUBIM.]  On  these  grounds  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
Lehabim  and  Lubim.  [H.  S.  P.] 

LE'HI  (with  the  def.  article,  Tl^ri,  e.xcept  in 

ver.  14:  Aeuef,  in  ver.  9;  Alex.  Aeut ;  "iia-ydiv: 
Lechi,  id  est  maxilla'),  a  place  in  Judah,  probably 
on  the  confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  between 
it  and  the  cliff  Etam ;  the  scene  of  Samson's  well- 
known  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  9,  14, 
19).  It  contained  an  eminence — Kamath-lehi,  and  a 
spring  of  great  ind  lasting  repute — En  hak-kore. 

Whether  the  name  existed  before  the  exploit  or 
the  exploit  originated  the  name  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined from  the  nariative.*  On  the  one  hand,  in 
vers.  9  and  19,  Lehi  is  named  as  if  existing  before 
this  occurrence,  while  on  the  other  the  play  of  the 
story  and  the  statement  of  the  bestowal  of  the  name 
Kamath-lehi  look  as  if  the  reverse  were  mtended. 
The  analogy  of  similar  names  in  other  countiies  *>  is 


Rabbin'ral    usage    of    \Vi7    as  =  "  leader,    chief" 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1123). 

^  It  is  unusually  full  of  plays  and  parcsomastic  turns. 
Thus  *n?  signifies  a  jaw,  and  ^Pl?  'S  the  name  of  the 
place  ;    "lilDn  Is  both  a  he-ass  and  a  heap,  &c. 

b  Compare  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of  Dnncbnrcl 
and  Imnsmoor,  whkh,  in  the  local  traditions,  derive  theii 
names  from  an  exploit  of  Guy  of  Wai  wick. 


LEMUEL 

h.  favour  of  its  having  existed  previously.  Even 
otkeii  as  a  Hebrew  word,  "  Lechi '"  has  another 
meaning  besides  a  jawbone  ;  and  af'fe)'  all  there  :s 
throughout  a  diflerence  between  the  twD  words, 
which,  though  slight  to  our  ears,  would  be  much 
more  marked  to  those  of  a  Hebrew,  and  which  so 
tr  betrays  the  accommodation.*^ 

A  similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Beer  Lahai-roi, 
and  a  great  similaiity  between  the  two  names  in  the 
original  (Geson.  Thes.  175  6),  has  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi.  But  the 
situations  do  not  suit.  The  well  Lahai-roi  was  below 
Kadesh,  very  far  irom  the  locality  to  which  Samson's 
adventures  seem  to  have  been  confined.  The  same 
consideration  would  also  appear  fatiil  to  the  identi- 
fication proposed  by  M.  Van  de  Velde  {Meraoir,  348) 
at  Tell  el-Lekhiyeh,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pales- 
tine, only  four  miles  above  Beersheba,  a  distance  to 
wliich  we  have  no  authority  for  believing  that 
either  Samson's  achievements  or  the  possessions  of 
the  Philistines  (at  least  in  those  days)  e.xtended. 
As  far  as  the  name  goes,  a  more  feasible  suggestion 
would  be  Beit-Likiueh,  a  village  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  great  Wady  Suleiman,  about  two  miles 
below  the  upper  Beth-horon  (see  Tobler,  ?itte  Wun- 
derung).  Here  is  a  position  at  once  on  the  borders 
of  both  Judah  and  the  Philistines,  and  within  rea- 
sonable proximity  to  Zorah,  Eshtaol,  Timnath,  and 
other  places  familiar  to  the  history  of  the  gieat 
Danite  hero.  On  this,  however,  we  must  await 
further  investigation  ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  reasons  for  placing 
the  cliif  Etam — which  seems  to  have  been  near  Lehi 
— in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Bethlehem.      [Etam, 

THE  ROCK.] 

The  spring  of  En  hak-kore  is  mentioned  by  Jerome 
{Epitaph.  Faulae,  §14)  in  such  terms  as  to  imply 
that  it  was  then  known,  and  that  it  was  near 
Morasthi,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
which  he  elsewhere  {Ounm.  s.  v. ;  Pref.  ad  Ilich.) 
mentions  as  east  of  Eleutheropolis  [Beit  Jihin). 

Lehi  is  possibly  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 1 — 
the  relation  of  another  encounter  with  the  Phi- 
listines hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Samson. 
The  word**  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "into  a  troop," 
by  alteration  of  the  vowel-points  becomes  "  to  Lehi," 
which  gives  a  new  and  certainly  an  appropriate 
sense.  This  reading  first  appears  in  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  12,  §4),  who  gives  it  "a  place  called  Siagona" 
— the  jaw — the  word  which  he  employs  in  the  story 
of  Samson  {Ant.  v.  8,  §9).  It  is  also  given  in  the 
Complutenr.ian  ^  LXX.,  and  among  modern  inter- 
preters by  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  2,  ch.  13),  Kennicott 
(Dissert.  140),  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bibel  fUr  Un- 
gelehrt.),  Ewald  {Geschichte,  iii.  180, note).  [G.] 

LEM'UEL  ("PN-ID^  and  ^XIO^  :  Lamuel),  the 
name  of  an  unknown  king  to  whom  his  mother 
addressed  the  prudential  maxims  contained  in  Prov. 
txxi.  1-9.  The  version  of  this  chapter  in  the  LXX. 
is  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
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'  >X\?=-\j6c\A,  Is  the  name  of  the  place  in  vers.  9, 14, 19, 
Bcil  in  kainath-Lehi,  ver.  17 :  whereas  L'chi,  *n'p,  is  the 
word  for  jawbone.  In  ver.  19  the  words  "  in  the  jaw  " 
should  be  "  ic  I/ehi :"  the  original  is  ^n^3.  exactly  as  in 
i ;  not  >n73.  SN  in  16.     See  Milton,  5a?W.  Ag.,  line  582. 

**  n^n?.  as  if  n'n.  from  the  root  *n  (Gesen.  Tries. 

p.  470).     In  this  sense  the  word  very  rarely  occurs  (see 
A.  V    of  Ps  Ixvlll.  10,  30;  Ixx'v.  19)      It  ehicwhere  has 


text  tliey  coulJ  have  had  before  tliem.  In  the  ren« 
dering  of  Lemuel  by  virh  6iov,  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1, 
some  traces  of  the  original  are  discernible,  but  in 
ver.  4  it  is  entirely  lost.  The  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon,  and  tell 
a  strange  tale  how  that  when  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  on  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  he  assembled  musicians  of  all  kmds, 
and  passed  the  night  awak^'.  On  the  morrow  he 
slept  till  the  fourth  hour,  with  the  keys  of  tlie 
Temple  beneath  his  pillow,  when  his  mother  en- 
tered and  upbraided  him  in  the  words  of  Prov. 
xxxi.  2-9.  Grotius,  adopting  a  fanciful  etymology 
from  the  Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  the  same  as  Heze- 
kiah.  Hitzig  and  others  regard  him  as  king  or 
chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  Prov.  xxx.  [See  Jakeh.] 
According  to  this  view  inassd  (A.  V.  "  the  pro- 
phecy") is  Maasa  in  Arabia;  a  region  mentioned 
twice  in  close  connexion  with  Dumah,  and  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  In  the  reigu  of 
Hezekiah  a  roving  band  of  Simeonites  drove  out  the 
Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir  and  settled  in  their 
stead  (1  Chr.  iv.  38-43),  and  from  these  exiles  oi 
Israelitish  origin  Hitzig  conjectures  that  Lemuel 
and  Agur  were  descended,  the  former  having  been 
born  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  name 
Lemuel  is  an  older  form  of  Nemuel,  the  first-boin 
of  Simeon  {Die  Spruche  Salomds,  p.  310-314).  But 
it  is  more  probable,  as  Eichhorn  and  Ewald  suggest, 
that  Lemuel  is  a  poetical  appellation,  selected  by 
the  author  of  these  maxims  for  the  guidnnce  of  a 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  striking  form 
the  lessons  which  they  conveyed.  Signifying  as  it 
does  "  to  God,"  i.  c.  dedicated  or  devoted  to  God, 
like  the  similar  word  Lael,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  sense  of  the  passage,  w'nich  contains  tlie 
portraiture  of  a  virtuous  and  righteous  king,  and 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  proverbial  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews.  "    [W.  A.  W.] 

LENTILES  (DW^,ac?af Aim;  <pa.K6s:  lens). 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
conect  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which 
occurs  in  the  four  following  passages : — Gen.  xxv. 
34,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  and  Ez.  iv.  9  - 
from  which  last  we  learn  that  in  times  of  scarcity 
lentiles  were  sometimes  used  in  making  bread.  There 
are  thr«e  or  four  kinds  of  lentiles,  all  of  which  art 
still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  grown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  Africa:  the  red  lentile  is  still  a  favourite 
article  of  food  in  the  East ;  it  is  a  small  kind,  the 
seeds  of  which  after  being  decorticated,  are  com- 
monly sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  The  modern 
Arabic  name  of  this  plant  is  identical  with  the  He- 
brew ;  it  is  known  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  Syria,  &c., 
by  the  name  'Adas,  as  we  l"arn  from  the  testimony 
of  several  travellers."  When  Dr.  Robinson  war 
staying  at    the  castle  of  'Akahah,  he  par-rwk  of 


the  sense  of  "  living,"  and  thence  of  wild  animals,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  LXX.  in  this  place,  as  remarked  above. 
In  ver.  13  it  is  again  rendered  "  troop."  In  the  paralW 
narrative  of  1  Chronicles  (xi.  15),  the  word  niPlD.  a 
"  camp,"  is  substituted. 

^  The  Vatican  and  Alex.  MSS.  read  els  e-ripia  (>n).  «* 
if  the  Philistines  had  come  on  a  hunting  expedition. 

■  See  also  Catafago's  Arabic  Dictionari/,  "  Lentiles,' 

^j^jXc,  ados. 
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lentiles,  which  he  says  he  "  found  very  ptlatable 
and  could  well  conceive  tliat  to  a  weary  hunter, 
feint  with  hunger,  they  would  be  quite  a  dainty  " 


Lentile  (JSTrvum  feru). 


(5i6.  Res.  1.  246).  Dr.  Kitto  also  says  that  he  has 
often  partaken  of  red  pottage,  prepared  by  seetliing 
the  lentiles  in  water,  and  tlien  adding  a  little  suet, 
to  give  them  a  flavour ;  and  that  he  found  it  better 
food  than  a  stranger  would  imagine;  "  the  mess," 
he  adds,  "  had  the  redness  which  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  adorn  "  {Pict.  Bib.,  Gen.  xxv.  30,34).  From 
Sonnini  we  learn  that  lentile  bread  is  still  eaten  by 
the  poor  of  Egypt,  even  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel ;  indeed,  that  towards  the  catai-acts  of  the 
Nile  there  is  scarce  any  other  bread  in  use,  because 
corn  is  very  rare ;  the  people  generally  add  a  little 
barley  in  making  their  bread  of  lentiles,  which  "  is 
by  no  means  bad,  though  heavy  "  (Sonnini's  Travels, 
Hunter's  transl.  iii.  288).  Shaw  and  Russell  bear 
similar  testimony. 


LEOPARD 

of  a  mosque  there  a  daily  supply  of  lentile  Kray  to 
travellers  and  poor  inhabitants  (D'Arviciis,  Mem. 
ii.  237). 

The  lentile,  Ervum  lens,  is  much  used  with  other 
pulse  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  during  Lent ;  and 
some  ssy  that  from  hence  the  season  derives  its  nam. 
It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  England,  but  only  as 
fodder  for  cattle ;  it  is  also  imported  from  Alesandria. 
From  the  quantity  of  gluten  the  ripe  seeds  contain 
they  must  be  highly  nutritious,  though  they  have 
the  character  of  being  heating  if  taken  in  large 
quantities.  In  Egypt  the  haulm  is  used  for  packing. 
The  lentile  belongs  to  the  natural  order  LegumU 
nosae.  [W.  H.] 

LEOPARD  (^JD3,  ndmer :  irdpSaXis  :  pardus') 

is  invariably  given  by  the  A.  V.  as  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word,*  which  occurs  in  the  seven 
following  passages, — Is.  xi.  6;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23; 
Dan.  vii.  6;  Hos.  xiii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Hab.  i.  8. 
Leopard  occurs  also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in 
Rev.  xiii.  2.  The  swiftness  of  this  animal,  to  which 
Habakkiik  compares  the  Chaldaean  horees,  and  to 
which  Daniel  alludes  in  the  winged  leopard,  the 
emblem  in  his  vision  of  Alexander's  rapid  conquests, 
is  well  known :  so  great  is  the  flexibility  of  its  body, 
that  it  is  able  to  take  surpiising  leaps,  to  climb  trees, 
or  to  crawl  snake-like  upon  the  ground.  Jeremiah 
and  Rosea  allude  to  the  insidious  habit  of  this  animal, 
which  is  abundantly  confiiTned  by  the  observationi 


Eejrptians  cuokmg  Lentiloi  (Wilkiiiicn). 

The  Arabs  have  a  tradition  that  Hebron  is  the 
spot  where  Esau  sold  his  birthright,  and  in  memory 
of  this  event  the  dervises  distribute  from  the  kitchen 

•  The  word  '\'CiZ  means  "  spotted "  (see  the  deri- 
vations of  Fiirst  and  Gesenius).  The  same  word  for 
"  leopard  "  occurs  in  all  the  cognate  languages.     The 


Arabic  is 


y^  [nnmir],  ^^  [nimr),  with  which  the 


Leopard  (Loopardtu 


of  travellers  ,  the  leopard  will  take  up  its  position  in 
some  spot  neai'  a  village,  and  watch  for  some  favour- 
able opportunity  for  plunder.  From  the  passage 
of  Canticles,  quoted  above,  we  leara  that  the  hilly 
ranges  of  Lebanon  were  in  ancient  times  frequented 
by  these  animals,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommonly 
seen  in  and  about  Lebanon,  and  the  southern 
maritime  mountains  of  Syria''  (Kitto,  note  on 
Cant.  iv.  8).  Burckhardt  mentions  that  leopards 
have  sometimes  been  killed  in  "  the  low  and  rocky 
chain  of  the  Richel  mountain,"  but  he  calls  them 
ounces  (Burck.  Syria,  p.  132).  In  another  passage 
fp.  335)  he  says,  "  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Mount 
Tabor  are  wild  boars  and  ounces."  Jlr.riti  says  that 
the  "  grottoes  at  Kedron  cannot  be  entered  at  all 
seasons  without  danger,  for  in  the  middle  of  summer 
it  is  frequented  by  tigers,  who  retire  hither  to  shun 
the  heat"  (Mariti,  Trav.  (translated),  iii.  58).  By 
tigers  he  undoubtedly  means  leopards,  for  the  tii;er 
docs  not   occur   in    Palestine.      Under   the   name 


modern  Arabic  is  identical,  thouph  this  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  tiger ;  but  perhaps  "  tiger "  and 
"  leopard"  are  synonymous  in  those  countries  where 
the  former  animal  is  not  found. 

''  Beth-nimrah,  Ninirah,  the  waters  of  Nimrim, 
possibly  derive  their  names  (Vou)  Anmer  (Roilian, 
llicru:.  ii.  107,  cd.  Uoscnniiii".). 
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nfjmcr,'^  which  means  "  spotted,"  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  auother  animal,  namely  the  cheetiih 
( Gueparda  jubata ),  may  be  included  ;  which  is 
tamed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Syria,  who  employ 
it  in  hunting  the  gazelle.  These  animals  are 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  they 
were  chased  as  an  amusement  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins,  which  were  worn  by  the  priests  during  their 
ceremonies,  or  they  weie  hunted  as  enemies  of  the 
farmyard  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Egypt,  eh.  viii.  20). 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  no  appearance  of  the  leopard  (cheetah), 
haT.ng  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase, 
01.  the  monuments  of  Egypt  ;•*  nor  is  it  now  used 
)  f  any  of  the  Afri&in  races  for  hunting.  The 
iiatives  of  Africa  seem  in  some  way  to  connect 
the  leopard  skm  with  the  idea  of  royalty,  and  to 
look  upon  it  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  majesty 
(Wood's  Nat.  Hist,  i,  160).  The  leopard  {Leo- 
pardas  varius)  belongs  to  the  family  Felidae,  sub- 
order Digitigradae,  order  Carnicora.  The  panther 
is  now  considered  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  same 
animal.  [W,  H.] 

LEPER,  LEPEOSY.  The  EgypUan  and 
Syrian  climates,  but  especially  the  rainless  atmos- 
pliere  of  the  former,  are  very  prolific  in  skin-dis- 
eases ;  including,  in  an  exaggeiated  form,  some 
which  are  common  in  the  cooler  regions  of  western 
Europe.  The  heat  and  drought  acting  for  long 
periods  upon  the  skin,  and  the  exposure  of  a  large 
surface  of  the  latter  to  their  influence,  combine  to 
predispose  it  to  such  atiections.  Even  the  modified 
forms  known  to  our  western  hospitals  show  a  per 
ple.\ing  variety,  and  at  times  a  wide  departure  from 
the  best-known  and  recorded  types ;  much  more 
then  may  we  e.s'pect  departure  tiom  any  routine  of 
symptoms  amidst  the  fatal  fecundity  of  the  Levant 
in  this  class  of  disorders  (Good's  Study  of  Medicine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  445.  &c..  ed.  4th\  It  seems  likelv  that 
diseases  also  tend  to  e.\naust  then-  old  types,  and  to 
reappear  under  new  modifications.  [Medicine.] 
This  special  region,  however,  e.xhibiting  in  wide  va- 
riety that  class  of  maladies  which  disfigures  the 
person  and  makes  the  presence  horrible  to  the  be- 
holder, it  is  no  wonder  that  notice  was  early  drawn 
to  their  more  popular  symptoms.  The  Greek  ima- 
gination dwelt  on  them  as  the  proper  scourge  of  an 
offended  deity,  and  pei  haps  foreign  forms  of  disease 
may  be  implied  by  the  expressions  used  (Aeschyl. 
Cocph.  271,  &c.),  or  such  as  an  intercourse  with 
Persia  and  Egypt  would  introduce  to  the  Greeks. 
But,  whatever  the  variety  of  form,  there  seems 
strong  general  testimony  to  the  cause  of  all  alike, 
as  being  to  be  sought  in  hard  labour  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  amongst  dry  oi-  powdery  substances, 
rendering  the  proper  care  of  the  skin  difficult  or 
impossible.  This  woiitl  be  aggravated  by  unwhole- 
some or  innutritions  diet,  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness, of  clean  garments,  &c.     Thus  a  "baker's" 
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'  The  leopard  is  called  by  the  natives  of  India 
lakree-iauff,  "  tree-tiger."  In  Africa  also  "  tiger  " 
is  applied  to  the  "  leopard,"  the  former  animal  not 
existing  there. 

■*  The  lion  was  always  employed  by  the  Egj'ptians 
for  the  purpose  of  the  chase.  See  Diodor.  i.  48  ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  £gi/p.  ch.  viii.  17. 

•  The  use  of  the  word  yjj,  in  association  with  th« 
proper  term,  ny^V,  marks  the  outward  appearance 
p.B  the  chief  test  of  the  malady.  For  yjj  means 
"a  blow"  or  '-touch,"  and  is  etymologically  repre- 
sented by  p'.aga,  our  "  plague." 

*  The  raw  flesh  of  xiii.  10  might  be  discovered  in 


and  a  "  bricklayer's  itch,"  are  rotorJed  by  tfw 
faculty  (Bateman,  On  Skin  Diseases,  Pswicais; 
Good's  Study  of  Med.,  ib.  p.  459  and  484).« 

The  predominant  and  characteristic  form  of  leprosy 
in  Scripture  is  a  white  variety,  covering  either  th« 
entire  body  or  a  large  tract  of  its  surface ;  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  lepra  Mosaica.  Such 
were  the  cases  of  Moses,  Miriam,  Naaman,  and 
Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  6  ;  Num.  xii.  10;  2  K.  v.  1,  27  ; 
comp.  Lev.  xiii.  13).  But,  remarkably  enougJi,  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual-diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii., 
xiv),  this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole  sur- 
face, appears  to  be  regarded  as  "clean"  (xiii.  12, 
13,  16,  17).  The  first  question  which  occurs  as 
we  read  the  entire  passage  is,  have  we  any  right  to 
assume  one  disease  as  spoken  of  throughout  ?  or  ra- 
ther— for  the  point  of  view  in  the  whole  passage  is 
ceremonial,  not  medical — is  nof  a  register  of  ceitain 
symptoms,  marking  the  afflicted  person  as  undi^r  a 
Divine  judgment,  all  that  is  meant,  without  raising 
the  question  of  a  plurality  of  diseases  ?  But  beyond 
this  preliminary  question,  and  supposing  the  symp- 
toms ascertained,  there  are  circumstances  which, 
duly  weighed,  will  prevent  our  expecting  the  iden- 
tity of  these  with  modern  symptoms  in  the  same 
class  of  maladies.  The  Egyptian  bondage,  with  its 
studied  degradations  and  privations,  and  especially 
the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an  Egyptian  sun,  must 
have  had  a  frightful  tendency  to  generate  this  class  of 
disorders;  hence  Manetho  (Joseph,  cant.  Ap.  i.  26) 
asserts  that  the  Egyptians  drove  out  the  Isiaelites  as 
infected  with  leprosy — a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of 
the  Mosaic  naiTative  of  the  "  plagues  "  of  Egypt,  yet 
probably  also  containing  a  germ  of  truth.  The  sudden 
and  total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of 
life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  tliis  nation  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves  may  poisib!}^  have  had  a  further 
tendency  to  skin-disordeis,  and  novel  and  severe  re- 
pressive measures  may  liave  been  required  in  the 
deseit-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public  health,  or 
to  allay  the  panic  of  infection.  Hence  it  is  nossible 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  this  repertory  of  symp- 
toms may  have  disappeared  with  the  period  of  the 
Exodus,  and  the  snow-white  foim,  which  had  pre- 
existed, may  alone  have  ordinarily  continued  in  a  later 
age.  But  it  is  observable  that,  amongst  these  Levitical 
symptoms,  the  scaling,  or  peeling  c^f  of  the  surface, 
is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  is  theie  any  expression 
in  the  Hebrew  text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle.''  The  principal  morbid  features  are  a  rising  oi 
swelling,^  a  scab  or  baldness,"*  and  a  bright  or  white  • 
spot  (xiii.  2).  [Baldness.]  But  especially  a 
white  swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a  change  of  the  haii 
of  the  part  from  the  natural  black  to  white  or  yellow 
(3,  10,  4,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  appeai'ance  of  a  taint 
going  "  deeper  than  the  skin,"  or  again,  "  raw  flesh  " 
appearing  in  the  swelling  (10,  14,  15),  were  critical 
signs  of  pollution.  The  mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or 
bright  spot,  was  remanded  lor  a  week  as  doubtful  (4, 


this  way,  or  by  the  skin  merely  cracking,  an  abscess 
forming,  or  the  like.  Or — what  is  more  probable — • 
"  raw  flesh  "  means  granulations  forming  on  patches 
where  the  surface  had  become  excoriated.  These 
granulations  would  form  into  a  fungous  flesh  which 
might  be  aptly  called  "  raw  flesh." 

*  nnSD  nnSDO.  Cesenlus,  S.V.,  says,  "  strictly  a 
bald  place  on  the  head  occasioned  by  the  scab  or  itch." 

"  mn2.  The  roct  appears  to  be  1113,  which  in 
Chald.  and  Arab,  means  "  to  be  white,  •-  »i:iniu!{ " 
(Genen.  s.  v.). 
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lil  26,  31 ),  and  foi  a  second  such  period,  if  it  had 
not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  tlien  spread  (7,  22, 
27,  35),  it  was  decided  as  polluting.  But  if  after 
the  second  period  of  quarantine  the  trace  died  away  ' 
and  showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere 
scab,  and  he  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23,  34).  This 
tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have  been 
relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  all  other  re- 
spects, if  it  "spread  much  abroad,"  was  unclean; 
wheieas,  as  before  remarked,  the  man  so  wholly 
overspread  with  the  evil  that  it  could  find  no 
farther  range,  was  on  the  contrary  "clean"  (12, 
13).  These  two  opposite  criteria  seem  to  show, 
that  whilst  the  disease  manifested  activity,  the  Mosaic 
taw  imputed  pollution  to  and  imposed  segregation  on 
the  sufferer,  but  that  the  point  at  which  it  might  be 
viewed  as  having  run  its  course  was  the  signal  for  his 
readmission  to  communion.  The  question  then  arises, 
supposing  contagion  were  dreaded,  and  the  sufferer  on 
that  account  suspended  from  human  society,  would 
not  one  who  offered  the  wlvole  area  of  his  body  as  a 
means  of  propagating  the  pest  be  more  shunned 
than  the  partially  afllict^d  ?  This  leads  us  to  regard 
the  disease  m  its  sacred  character.  The  Hebrew  was 
:?minded  on  every  Fide,  even  on  that  of  disease,  that 
he  was  of  God's  peculiar  people.  His  time,  liis  food 
and  raiment,  his  hair  and  beard,  his  field  and  fruit- 
tree,  all  were  touched  by  the  finger  of  ceremonial ; 
nor  was  his  bodi'y  condition  exempt.  Disease  itself 
had  its  sacred  relations  arbitrarily  imposed.  Cer- 
tainly contagion  need  not  be  the  basis  of  our  views 
in  tracing  these  relations.  In  the  contact  of  a  dead 
body  there  was  no  notion  of  contagion,  for  the  body 
the  moment  life  was  extinct  was  as  much  ceremo- 
nially unclean  as  in  a  state  of  decay.  Many  of 
the  unclean  of  beasts,  &c.,  are  as  wholesome  as  the 
clean.  Why  then  in  leprosy  must  we  have  recourse 
to  a  theory  of  contagion?  To  cherish  an  undefined 
horror  in  the  mind  was  perhaps  the  primary  object ; 
such  horror,  however,  always  tends  to  some  definite 
dread,  in  this  case  most  naturally  to  the  dread  of 
contagion.  Thus  religious  Uwe  would  ally  itself 
with  and  res*  upon  a  lower  motive,  and  there 
would  thus  be  a  motive  to  weigh  with  carnal  and 
spiritual  natures  alike.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  uncleauness  was  imputed, 
rather  to  inspire  the  di-ead  of  contagion,  than  in  order 
to  check  contamination  as  an  ac^tual  process.  Thus 
t.his  disease  was  a  living  plague  set  in  the  man  by  the 
finger  of  God  whilst  it  showed  its  life  by  activity — 
bv  "  spreading ;"  but  when  no  more  showing  signs 
of  life,  it  lost  its  character  as  a  curse  from  Him. 
Such  as  dreaded  contagion — and  the  immense  ma- 
jority in  every  country  have  an  exaggerated  alami 
of  it — would  feel  on  the  safe  side  through  the  Levi- 
tical  ordinance  ;  if  any  did  not  fear,  the  loathsome- 
ness of  the  aspect  of  the  malady  would  prevent 
them  from  wishing  to  infringe  the  ordinance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  whe- 
ther the  contagion  existed,  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
more  vexed  question  in  pathology  than  how  to  fix  a 
inle  of  contagiousness  ;  but  whatever  was  currently 
believed,  unless  opposed  to  morals  or  humanity,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  lawgivei-  on  this 
subject.  The  panJc  of  infection  is  often  as  distress- 
ins,  or  rather  far  more  so,  in  proportion  as  it  is  far 


The  word  in  «he  Ueb.  is  nn3,  which  means  to 
bnguish  or  fade  away ;  hence  the  A.  V.  hardly  con- 
veys the  sense  adequately  by  "  he  somewhat  dark." 
PerhapH  the  expressions  of  Hippocrates,  who  speaks 
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more  widoy  diffuse<l.  than  actual  disease.  No» 
need  ive  exclade  popular  notions,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  conflict  witli  higher  views  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy. A  degi'ce  of  deference  to  them  is  perhaps 
apparent  in  the  special  reference  to  the  "  head  ''  and 
"  beard  "  as  the  seat  of  some  form  of  polluting  dis- 
order. The  sanctity  and  honour  attaching  to  the 
head  and  beard  (1  Cor.  xi.  3,  4,  5  ;  see  also  Beard) 
made  a  scab  thereon  seem  a  heinous  disfigurement, 
and  even  baldness,  though  not  unclean^  yet  was  un- 
usual and  provoked  reproach  (2  K.  ii.  23),  and 
when  a  diseased  appearance  arose  "  out  of  a  bald- 
ness "  even  without  "  spreading  abroad,"  it  was  at 
once  adjudged  "  unclean."  On  the  whole,  though 
we  decline  to  rest  leprous  defilement  merely  on  po- 
pular notions  of  abhorrence,  dread  of  contagion, 
snd  the  like,  yet  a  deference  to  them  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  shown,  especially  at  the  time 
when  the  people  were,  from  previous  habit  and 
associations,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  actual  Exodus, 
most  strongly  imbued  with  the  scrupulous  purity 
and  refined  ceremonial  example  of  the  Egyptians  on 
these  subjects. 

To  trace  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded, is  a  simple  task,  if  we  keep  merely  to  the 
text  of  Leviticus,  and  do  not  insist  on  finding  nice 
definitions  in  the  broad  and  simple  language  of  an 
early  period.  It  appears  that  not  only  the  before- 
mentioned  appearances  but  any  open  sore  which 
exposed  raw  tlesli  was  to  be  judged  by  its  effect 
on  the  hair,  by  its  being  in  sight  lower  than  the 
skin,  by  its  tendency  to  spiead ;  and  that  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  would  argue  uncleanness.  It  seems 
also  that  from  a  boil  and  from  the  effects  of  a  bum  a 
similar  disease  might  be  developed.  Nor  does  mo- 
dern pathology  lead  us  to  doubt  that,  given  a  con- 
stitutional tendency,  such  causes  of  inflammation 
may  result  in  various  disorders  of  the  skin  or  tissues. 
Cicatrices  after  burns  are  known  sometimes  to  assume 
a  peculiar  tuberculated  appearance,  thickened  and 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin — the 
keloid  tumour — which,  however,  may  also  appear  in- 
dependently of  a  burn. 

The  language  into  which  the  LXX.  has  rendered 
the  simple  phrases  of  the  Hebrew  text  shows  traces 
of  a  later  school  of  medicine,  and  suggests  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  terminology  of  Hippocrates. 
This  has  given  a  hint,  on  which,  apparently  wishhig 
to  reconcile  early  Biblical  notices  with  the  results 
of  later  observation.  Dr.  Mason  Good  and  some  other 
professional  expounders  of  leprosy  have  drawn  out 
a  comparative  table  of  parallel  teims.s 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv. 
means  any  severe  disease  spreading  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  the  way  described,  and  so  shocking  of 
aspect,  or  so  generally  suspected  of  infection,  t..at 
public  feeling  called  for  separation.  No  doubt  such 
diseases  as  svphilis,  elephantiasis,  cancer,  and  all 
others  which  not  merely  have  their  seat  in  the  skin, 
but  which  invade  and  disorganise  the  underlying 
and  deeper-seated  tissues,  would  have  been  classed 
Levitically  as  "  leprosy,"  had  they  been  so  gene- 
raUy  prevalent  as  to  require  notice. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  "leprosy"  ot 
modern  Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
Greece,  auu  Norway,  is  the  Elephantiasis  Graeco- 


tions  one  umbrae  similis,  may  have  led  our  transls-tore 
to  endeavour  to  find  equivalents  for  them  is  the 
Hebrew. 

K  Thus  we  have  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Diblieal 


f  a  uiXas  form  of  leprosy,  and  of  Celsus,  who  men-  1  Literature  the  following  table,  based  appar«ntly  '.-d  a 

J 
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mm.  T'je  Arabian  physiciiuis  perhaps  caused  the 
confuMuii  of  tciins,  who,  when  they  translated  the 
Greek  of  Hippocrates,  rendered  his  elephantiasis  by 
leprosy,  there  being  another  disease  to  which  they 
gave  a  name  derived  from  the  elephant,  and  which 
is  now  known  as  Elephantiasis  Aralnnn, — the  "Bar- 
badoes  leg,"  "  Boucnemia  Tropica."  The  IJle- 
phantiasis  Graecorum  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  crusaders  into  the  various  countries  of 
Wt'stern  and  Nortliem  Europe.  Thus  an  article 
on  "  Leprosy,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Loudon,  Jan.  18(50, 
vol.  iii.  '6,  p.  164,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Webster,  describes 
what  is  evidently  this  disease.  Thus  Michaelis 
(Smith's  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  Art.  ccx.) 
sf/-'aks  of  what  he  calls  lepra  Arahum,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  plainly  elephantisiac.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  this  disease  was 
known  in  the  early  Biblical  period,  see  Medicine. 
It  certainly  was  not  that  distinctive  white  leprosy  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  nor  do  any  of  the  de- 
sciibed  symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephan- 
tiasis. "  White  as  snow  "  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be 
as  inapplicable  to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. 
Further,  the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of 
this  modern  so-called  "  leprosy  "  are  wanting  in  the 
Mosaic  description — the  transformation  of  the  fea- 
tures to  a  leonine  expression,  and  the  corrosion  of 
the  joints,  so  that  the  lingers  drop  piecemeal,  from 

which  the  Arabic  name,   ^5«X^)  Judhdm,  i.  e. 

mutilation,  seems  derived. "^  Yet  before  we  dismiss 
the  question  of  the  affinity  of  this  disease  with  Mosaic 
leprosy,  a des<!ription  of  liayer's  {Traite  Theorique, 
4  c.,  des  MakuHes  de  la  Peau,  s.  v.  Elephantiasis)  is 
worth  quoting.  He  mentions  two  characteristic  spe- 
cies, the  one  tuberculated,  probably  the  commoner 
kind  at  present  (to  judge  tiom  the  concurrence  of 
modern  authorities  in  describing  this  type),  the  other 
"  characterise'e  pardes  plaques  fauves,larges,e'tendues, 
fl§tries,  ride'es,  inseusibles,  accompagnees  d'une  logfere 
desquamation  et  d'une  deformation  particuliere  des 
pieds  et  des  mains,"  and  whicli  he  deems  identical 
with  the  "  l^pre  du  moyen  age."  This  certainly 
appears  to  be  at  least  a  link  between  the  tuber- 


more  extensive  one  in  Dr.  Mason  Good  {ub.  sup.  pp. 
448,  452),  which  is  chiefly  characterised  by  an  at- 
tempt to  fix  modern  specific  meanings  on  tho  general 

nnn2,  Lev. 

comprehending 

(1)  ?ri2, 

(2)  n:3^  nnna, 

(3)  nna  nnna. 

But  the  Hebrew  of  ( 1)  is  in  Lev.  xiii.  39  predicated 
of  a  subject  compounded  of  the  phraseology  of  (2)  and 
(3),  whereas  the  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  Hipp,  and  of 
Celsus  are  respectively  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive 
of  one  another.  Further,  the  word  nilD  appears 
mistranslated  by  "black"  or  "dark;"  meaning  rather 
"  languid,"  "  dim,"  as  an  old  man's  eyes,  an  expiring 
and  feeble  flame,  &c.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Hippocratic  terms  aA<|>o?  and  Aeu/o;  are  found  in  the 
LXX.  The  phraseology  of  the  latter  is  also  more 
ipccific  than  will  adequately  represent  the  Hebrew, 
suggesting  shades  of  meaning  *  where  this  has  a  wide 

•  Thus  the  expression  1^3  11^0  pbV,  "deeper 
ihan  the  skin  of  the  flesh,"  is  rendered  in  ver.  3  by 
foir«t'»Tj  an-b  toO  Sepfxaro?,  in  30  by  iyKoiKoTipa  tov 
lepMATOt,  in  Zi  by  koCKt)  otto  toC  £. 
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culated  elephantiasis  and  the  Mosaic  leprosy.'  C'e.i- 
sus,  after  distinguishing  the  three  Hippocratic  va- 
rieties of  vitiligo  =  leprosy,  separately  describes  ele. 
phantiasis.  Avicenna  (Dr.  Mead,  Medica  Sacra, 
"  the  Leprosy  ")  speaks  of  leprosy  as  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal cancer  of  the  whole  body.  But  amidst  the 
evidence  of  a  redundant  variety  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  adjacent  tissues,  and  of  the  probable  rapid 
production  and  evanescence  of  some  forms  of  them 
it  would  be  rash  to  assert  the  identity  of  any  froni 
suc'n  resemblance  as  this. 

Nor  ougnt  we  in  the  question  of  identity  of 
symptoms  to  omit  from  view,  that  not  only  does 
observation  become  more  precise  with  accumulated 
experience  ;  but,  that  diseases  also,  in  proportion  as 
they  fix  their  abiding  seat  in  a  climate,  region,  or 
race  of  men,  tend  probably  to  diversity  of  type,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  centuries,  as  with  the  fauna 
and  flora,  varieties  originate  in  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  so  that  Hippocrates  might 
find  three  kinds  of  leprosy,  whei'e  one  variety  only  had 
existed  before.  Whether,  therefore,  we  regard  Lev. 
xiii.  as  speaking  of  a  group  of  diseases  having  mu- 
tually a  mere  superficial  resemblance,  or  a  real  affi- 
nity, it  need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond with  the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the 
a\(p6s,  \evKr],  and  /xeKas),  which  are  said  by  Bate- 
man  (Skin  Diseases,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.)  to  prevail 
still  respectively  as  lept-a  nlphoides,  lepra  vulgaris, 
and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  minute  and 
whiter  scales,  and  the  circular  patches  in  which  they 
form  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  vulgaris,  which 
appears  in  scaly  discs  of  diftbrent  sizes,  having  nearly 
always  a  circular  fonii,  first  presenting  small  distinct 
red  shining  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  then  white  scales 
which  accumulate  sometimes  into  a  thick  crust ;  or. 
as  Dr.  Mason  Good  describes  its  appearance  (vol.  iv. 
p.  451),  as  having  a  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated 
base ;  the  elevations  depressed  in  the  middle,  but 
without  a  change  of  colour;  the  black  hair  on  the 
patches,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  hair  in 
Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the 
patches  themselves  prepetually  widening  in  their 
outline.  A  phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  what 
gives  tlieir  bright  glossy  colour  to  the  scaly  patches, 


terms  of  Lev.  xiii. 
y33,  ictus,  "blow" 


:  «•  ff-  T)ii^,  herpes,  or  tetter ; 
or  "  bruise,"  &c. 


\4irpa,  Hipp. 

vitiligo,  Cels. 

comprehending 

comprehending 

CD 

(  dXdxJs,     \ 

(1) 

'  albida, 

(2) 

Candida, 

V^) 

"      (3) 

1  nigrescens,  or 

{^) 

'    iif\as. 

(     umbrae  similis. 

general  word,  or  substituting  a  word  denoting  one 
symptom  as  0paOa-/xa,f  "  crust,"  formed  probably  b7 
humour  oozing,  for  prij),  "  expilation." 

■■  This  is  clearly  and  forcibly  pointed  out  in  ac 
article  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  in  the  Medical  Timet, 
April  14,  1860,  whose  long  hospital  experience  in 
Jerusalem  entitles  his  remarks  to  great  weight. 

'  On  the  question  how  far  elephantiasis  may  pro- 
bably have  been  mixed  up  wiih  the  leprosy  of  the 
Jews,  see  Paul.  Aegin.  vol.  ii.  p.  6  and  32,  33,  ed. 
Syd.  Soc. 

t  So  Dr.  M.  Good,  who  improves  on  the  Opaucrfio 
by  eKrrvTjcris,  "  suppuration,"  wishing  to  subftituta 
moist  scall  for  the  "  dry  sca'l  "  of  the  A.  V.,  ithici; 
latter  is  no  dor:'- 1  nearer  ti:e  mark. 
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and  this  in  the  kindred  disease  of  icthyosis  is  depo-  ' 
fcited  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface.  The  thiid, 
nigricans,  or  rather  subfusca,^  is  rarer,  in  form  and 
distribution,  resembling  the  second,  but  differing  in 
the  dark  livid  colour  of  the  patches.  The  scaly  in- 
crustations of  the  first  species  infest  the  flat  ot'  the 
fLfe-ann,  knee,  and  elbow  joints,  but  on  the  face 
reidom  extend  beyond  the  forehead  and  temples ; 
eomp.  2  Chr.  x.xvi.  19 :  "  the  leprosy  rose  >ip  in  his 
forehead."  The  cure  of  this  is  notdilKcult;  the  se- 
cond scarcely  ever  heals  (Celsus,  Be  Med.v.  28,  §  1 9). 
Tha  third  is  always  accompanied  by  a  cachetic  con- 
dition of  body.  Further,  elephantiasis  itself  has  also 
passed  current  under  the  name  of  the  "black  leprosy." 
It  is  possible  that  the  "  freckled  spot  "  of  the  A.  V. 
Lev.  xiii.  39""  may  conespond  with  the  harmless 
1.  alphoides,  since  it  is  noted  as  "  clean."  The  ed. 
of  Paulus  Aegin.  by  the  Sydenham  Society  (vol.  ii, 
p.  17,  foil.)  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
opinions  of  classical  medicine  on  this  subject: — 
"  Galen  is  very  deficient  on  the  subject  of  lepra, 
having  nowhere  given  a  complete  description  of  it, 
though  he  notices  it  incidentally  in  many  parts  of 
his  works.  In  one  place  he  calls  elephas,  leuce,  and 
alphos  cognate  affections.  AJphos,  he  says,  is  much 
more  superficial  than  leuce.  Psora  is  said  to  par- 
take more  of  the  nature  of  ulceration.  Accoi'ding 
to  Oribasius,  lepra  aifects  mostly  the  deep-seated 
parts,  and  psora  the  superficial.  Aetius  on  the 
othfi-  hand,  copying  Archigenes,  represents  lepra  as 
afl'ecting  only  the  skin.  Actuarius  states  that  lepra 
IS  next  to  elephantia  m  malignity,  and  that  it  is 
distinguished  from  psora  by  spreading  deeper  and 
having  scales  of  a  circular  shape  like  those  of  fishes. 
Leuce  holds  the  same  place  to  alphos  that  lepra 
does  to  psora ;  that  is  to  say,  leuce  is  more  deep- 
se;\ted  and  affects  the  colour  of  the  hair,  while 
alphos  is  more  superficial,  and  the  hair  in  general 
_  unchanged.  .  .  .  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  men- 
tions psora  among  the  contagious  diseases,  but  says 
that  lepra  and  leuce  are  not  contagious.  Chrysostom 
alludes  to  the  common  opinion  that  psora  was 
among  the  contagious  diseases.  .  .  .  Celsus  describes 
alphos,  melas,  and  leuce,  very  intelligibly,  connecting 
them  together  by  the  generic  teiin  of  vitiligo." 

There  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  between  the 
Aeschylean  description  of  the  disease  which  was  to 
produce  "  lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding 
with  fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure, 
and  white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  diseased,"" 
and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms ;  the  spreading 
energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by  Moses  and 
by  Aeschylus,  as  vindicating  its  character  as  a  scourge 
of  God.  But  the  symptoms  of"  white  hairs"  is  a 
curious  and  exact  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  account,  especially  as  the 
poet's  language  would  rather  imply  that  the  disease 
spoken  of  was  not  then  domesticated  in  Greece,  but 


^  Still  it  is  known  that  blacli  secretions,  sometimes 
carried  to  the  extent  of  negro  blackness,  have  been 
produced  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  rete  mucosum  of 
the  Afi  ican.  See  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Rev.,  New  Series, 
vol.  V.  p.  215,  Jan.  1847. 

■  Heb.  ^T\l^  ;  Arab.  (_JMj- 

"  <TapKuii'  ejra/ii(3aT7)pas  aypiais  yi'ofiots 

XevKcts  fie  Kopaas  ttJS'  €navTe>\\et.v  v6(r(f, 

Choeph.  271-274. 

•  So Surcnhnsius  (Mishna,  iW^rafm)  says,  "Maculae 
aliqaando  subvirides,  nliquando  subrubidue,  cujus- 
nodl  videri  sclent  in  aegrotoriuii  indusiie,  et  pr&o- 
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the  strange  hoiTor  of  some  othei'  land.  Still,  nothing 
very  remote  from  our  own  experience  is  implied  iu 
the  meie  changed  colour  of  the  hair ;  it  is  common  to 
see  horses  with  galled  backs,  &c.,  in  w^hich  the  hair 
has  turned  white  through  the  destruction  of  those 
follicles  which  secrete  the  colouiing  matter. 

There  remains  a  curious  question,  before  we  quit 
Leviticus,  as  regards  the  leprosy  of  gamients  and 
houses.  Some  have  thought  garments  worn  by 
leprous  patients  intended.  The  discharges  of  the 
diseased  skin  absorbed  into  the  apparel  would,  if  in- 
fection were  possible,  probably  convey  disease  ;  and 
it  is  known  to  be  highly  dangerous  in  some  cases  t> 
allow  clothes  which  have  so  imbibed  the  discharges 
of  an  ulcer  to  be  worn  again."  And  the  words  of 
Jude  V.  23,  may  seem  to  countenance  this,F  "  hating 
even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  But  Istly, 
no  mention  of  infection  occurs ;  2ndly,  no  con- 
nexion of  the  leprous  gannent  with  a  leprous  hu- 
man wearer  is  hinted  at;  ordly,  this  would  not 
help  us  to  account  for  a  leprosy  of  stone-walls  and 
plaster.  Thus  Dr.  Mead  (id  sup.)  speaks  at  any 
rate  plausibly  of  the  leprosy  of  garments,  but  be- 
comes unreasonable  when  he  extends  his  explanation 
to  that  of  walls.  Michaelis  thought  that  wool  from 
sheep  which  had  died  of  a  particular  disease  might 
fret  into  holes,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  like  tliat 
described.  Lev.  siii.  47-59  (Michaelis,  art.  cc.xi. 
iii.  290-1).  But  woollen  cloth  is  far  from  being 
the  only  material  mentioned ;  nay,  there  is  even 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  words  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  warp"  and  "  woof"  are  not  those  distinct 
parts  of  the  texture,  but  distinct  materials.  Linen, 
however,  and  leather  are  distinctly  particulai-ised, 
and  the  latter  not  only  as  regards  garments,  but  "  any 
■thing  (lit.  vessel)  made  of  skin,"  for  instance,  bottles. 
This  classing  of  gannents  and  house-walls  with  tht 
human  epidei-mis,  as  leprous,  has  moved  the  mirth 
of  some,  and  the  wonder  of  others.  Yet  modern 
science  has  established  what  goes  far  to  vindicate 
the  Mosaic  classification  as  more  philosophical  than 
such  cavils.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are  some 
skin-diseases  which  originate  in  an  acarus,  and  others 
which  proceed  from  a  fungus.  In  these  we  may 
probably  find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  insect  which  frets  the  human  skin 
and  that  which  frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  h«- 
tween  the  fungous  gi'owth  that  lines  the  crevices  of 
the  epideiTnis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  interstices 
of  masonry,i  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitraiy  element  intermingled  with 
provisions  manitestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  (Jb.  art 
ccxi.  iii.  293-9)  has  suggested  a  nitrous  efflorescence 
on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre, 
or  rather  an  acid  containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red 
spots,  and  cites  the  example  of  a  house  in  Lubeck  ; 
he  mentions  also  exfoliation  of  the  stone  from  other 


cipue  ea  in  parte  ubi  vis  morbi  medicina  sudorifera  e 
corpore  exterius  prodierit." 

f  See,  however.  Lev.  xv.  3,  4,  which  suggests  an- 
other possible  meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Jude. 

1  The  word  Aeix'I''  (the  "lichen"  of  botany),  the 
Aeschylean  word  to  express  the  dreaded  scourge  in 
Choephor.  271-274  (comp.  Etimen.  785,  see  note  n),  is 
also  the  technical  term  for  a  disease  akin  to  leprosy. 
The  ed.  of  Paulus  Aegin.,  Sydenh.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  19, 
says  that  the  poet  here  means  to  describe  leprosy.  In 
the  Isagoge,  generally  ascribed  to  Galen  [ib.  p.  25), 
two  varieties  are  described,  the  lichen  mitis  and  the 
lichen  agrius,  in  both  of  which  scales  arc  formoti 
upon  the  skin.  Galen  remarks  on  the  tcndeniiy  ol 
tbis  disease  to  pass  into  lepra  and  scabies. 
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causes  ;  but  probably  these  appe.-uances  would  not  be 
developed  without  a  gi&iter  degree  of  damp  than  is 
common  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  is  manifest  also 
that  a  disease  in  the  human  subject  caused  by  an 
acarus  or  by  a  fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious, 
sinc^  the  propagative  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
persjn  to  person.  Some  physicians  indeed  assert 
that  only  such  skin-diseases  are  contagious.  Hence 
perhaps  arose  a  further  reason  for  marking,  even  in 
their  analogues  among  lifeless  substances,  the  strict- 
ness with  which  forms  of  disease  so  arising  were  to 
be  sliunned.  The  sacriricial  law  attending  the  pur- 
gation of  the  leper  will  be  more  conveniently  treated 
of  under  Uncleanness. 

The  lepers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  seem  to 
offer  occasion  for  special  remark,  save  that  by  the 
N.  T.  period  the  disease,  as  known  in  Palestine,  pro- 
bably did  not  differ  materially  from  the  Hippocratic 
record  of  it,  and  that  when  St.  Luke  at  any  rate  uses 
the  words  Xevpa,  AeTr^os,  he  does  so  with  a  recog- 
nition of  their  strict  medical  signification. 

From  Surenhusius  (Mishna,  Negaini),  we  find  that 
some  Rabbinical  commentators  enumerate  16,  3G, 
or  72  diverse  species  of  leprosy,  but  they  do  so  by 
including  all  the  phases  which  each  passes  through, 
reckoning  a  red  and  a  green  variety  in  garments, 
the  same  in  a  house,  &c.,  and  countjmg  calvitium, 
recalvatio,  adustio,  and  even  ulcus,  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct forms  of  leprosy. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  subject  see 
Schilling,  de  Lepra;  Ee\nha,rd,  Bibelkrankheitcn; 
Schmidt,  Biblischer  Medecin ;  Rayer,  ut  sup.,  who 
refers  to  Roussille-Chamseru,  Becherches  sur  le  ve- 
-itable  Caractere  de  la  Lepre  des  Hebreux,  and 
Relation  Chirurgicale  de  I'Armee  de  I' Orient., 
Paris,  1804;  Cazenave  and  Schedel,  Abrege  Pra- 
tique des  Maladies  de  la  Peau ;  Dr.  Mead,  ut  swp., 
who  refers  to  Aretaeus,'  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  13  ;  Fra- 
castorius,  de  Morbis  Contagiosis ;  Johannes  Ma- 
n:a-dus,  Epist.  Medic,  vii.  2,  and  to  iv.  3,  3,  §1  ; 
Avicenna,  de  Medicina,  v.  28,  §19  ;  also  Dr.  Sim 
in  the  North  American  Chirur.  Bev.  Sept.  1859, 
p.  876.  The  ancient  authorities  are  Hippocrates, 
Prorrhetica,  lib.  xii.  ap.  fin.;  Galen,  Explicatio 
Linguarum  Hippocratis,  and  de  Art.  Curat,  lib. 
ii. ;  Celsus,  de  Medic,  v.  28,  §19.  [H.  H.] 

LE'SHEM  {pXf7:  Lesem),  a  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  name  of  Laish,  afterwards  Dan, 
occurring  only  in  Josh.  xix.  47  (twice).  The  Vat. 
LXX.  is  very  corrupt,  having  Aax^U  and  Aeaevv- 
SdK  (see  Mai's  ed.)  ;  but  the  Alex.,  as  usual,  is  in 
the  second  case  much  closer  to  the  Hebrew,  Aecre/n 
and  AfcrevSav. 

The  commentators  and  lexicographers  afford  no 
clue  to  the  reason  of  this  variation  in  form.     [G.J 

LETT'US  (AaTTous ;  Alex. 'Attout:  Acchus), 
the  same  as  Hattush  (1  Esd.  viii.  29).  The 
Alex.  MS.  has  evidently  the  correct  reading,  of 
which  the  name  as  it  appears  in  the  Vat.  MS.  is 
an  easy  corruption,  from  the  similarity  of  the  uncial 
A  and  A. 

LETU'SHIM  {Um^b  :  Aarovaulfi :  Latu- 
sim,  Latnssirn),  the  name  of  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3  (and 
1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.).  Fresnel  {Jonm.  Asiat.  HP 
se'ne,  vol.  vi.  p.  217,  8)  identifies  it  with  Tasm,'' 

'  Dr.  Mead's  reference  is  dr  Morbis  Contagions,  ii. 
Wj.  9.  There  is  no  such  title  extant  to  any  portion 
Atctaeus'  -w  ork ;  see,  however,  th*  Sydenham  So- 
a'lOty's  edition  of  that  writer,  p.  370. 
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one  of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia,  likt! 
as  he  compares  Leummim  with  Umeiyim.  The 
names  may  peihaps  be  regarded  as  commencing 
with  the  Hebrew  article.  Nevertheless,  the  identi- 
fication in  eath  case  seems  to  be  quite  untenable. 
( Respecting  these  tribes,  see  Leummim  and  Arabia.) 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  sons  of  the  Keturaliite 
Dedan  are  named  in  the  plural  form,  evidently  as 
tribes  descended  from  him.  [E.  S.  P.] 

LEUM'MIM  {p''mh,  from  DK^  :  Aawfielfj. : 
Loomirn,  Laomitn),  the  name  of  the  third  of  the 
descendants  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plural  form  like 
his  brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letushiin.  It  evidently 
refers  to  a  tribe  or  people  sprung  from  Dedan,  and 
indeed  in  its  present  form  literally  signifies  "  peo- 
ples," "  nations ;"  but  it  has  been  observed  in  art. 
Letushim,  that  these  names  perhaps  commence 
with  the  Hebrew  article.  Leummim  has  been 
identified  with  the  'AKXavfiuiruTai  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
7.  §24 :  see  Bid.  of  Geogr.),  and  by  Fresnel  (in  the 
Journ.  Asiat.  Ill'  serie,  vol.  vi.  p.  217)  with 
an  Arab  tribe  called  Umeiyim^  Of  the  fomier, 
the  writer  knows  no  historical  trace :  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  very  ancient  tribes  of  Arabia 
of  which  no  genealogy  is  given  by  the  Arabs,  and 
who  appear  to  have  been  ante-Abrahamic,  and 
possibly  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
[AllABIA.]  [K.  S.  P.] 

LE'VI.  1.  Cl'?  :  Aevel:  Levi),  the  name  of  the 
third  son  of  Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like 
most  other  names  in  the  patriarchal  history,  was 
connected  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  ga- 
thered round  the  child's  birth.  As  derived  from 
ni?,  "  to  adhere,"  it  gave  utterance  to  the  hope  of 

the  mother  that  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the  favoured  Rachel, 
would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her.  "  This  time  will 
my  husband  bo  joined  unto  me,  becauss  I  have  borne 
him  three  sons"  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  The  new-born 
child  was  to  be  a  Koivoivias  PePaiwT^s  (Jos.  A7it, 
i.  19,  §8),  a  new  link  binding  the  parents  to  each 
other  more  closely  than  before.'  But  one  fact  is 
recorded  in  which  he  appears  piominent.  The  son.' 
of  Jacob  have  come  from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan 
with  their  father,  and  are  with  him  "  at  Shalem,  a 
city  of  Shechem."  Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out 
"  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land  "  (Gen.  xx.xiv. 
1),  i.  e.  as  the  words  probably  indicate,  and  as  Jo- 
sephus  distinctly  states  {Ant.  i.  21),  to  be  present 
at  one  of  their  gi-eat  annual  gatherings  for  some 
festival  of  natui'e-worship,  analogous  to  that  which 
we  meet  with  afterwards  among  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxv.  2).  The  license  of  the  time  or  the 
absence  of  her  natural  guardians  exposes  her,  though 
yet  in  earliest  youth,  to  lust  and  outrage.  A  stain 
is  left,  not  only  on  her,  but  on  the  honour  of  her 
kindred,  which,  according  to  the  rough  justice  of 
the  time,  nothing  but  blood  could  wash  out.  The 
duty  of  extorting  that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of 
Am'ncn  aud  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22),  and  in  most 
other  states  of  society  in  which  polygamy  has  pre- 
vailed (comp.  for  the  customs  of  modern  Arabs, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  quoted  by  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  Ola 
Covenant,  i.  §82,  p.  340,  ou  the  brotliers  rathei 
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oicher  siguincuncc,  in  Num.  -wiii.  2. 
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tiian  the  father,  jusi,  as,  hi  the  case  of  Rebekah,  it 
belongeil  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  uegotiations 
tor  the  man-iage.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  why 
ICeiiben.  as  the  first-born,  was  not  foremost  in  the 
work,  but  the  sin  oi  which  he  was  afUarwards 
guilty,  makes  it  pos3il)le  that  his  zeal  for  his  sister's 
purity  was  not  so  sensitive  as  tlieirs.  Tlv3  same 
explanatiou  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  nou-jppear- 
a)  ce  of  Judah  in  the  liistoiy.  Simeon  ai-d  Levi, 
ab  the  next  in  succession  to  the  first-born,  take  the 
task  upon  themselves.  Though  not  named  in  the 
Hebrew  te.vt  of  the  O.  T.  till  xxxiv.  25,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  weie  "  the  sons  of 
J-icob  "  wlio  heard  from  their  fiithei'  the  wrong  over 
which  he  had  brooded  in  silence,  and  who  planned 
their  revenge  accordingly.  The  LXX.  version  does 
introduce  their  names  in  ver.  14.  The  historv  that 
tbllows  is  that  of  a  cowaixlly  and  repulsive  crime. 
Tlie  two  brothers  exhibit,  in  its  broadest  contrasts, 
that  union  of  the  noble  and  the  base,  of  charac- 
teristics above  and  below  the  level  of  the  heathen 
tribes  aioiuid  them,  which  marks  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Israel.  They  have  learned  to  loathe  and 
scorn  the  impurity  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
lived,  to  regaid  themselves  as  a  peculiar  people,  to 
glory  in  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  They  have 
learnt  only  too  well  from  Jacob  and  from  Laban, 
the  lessons  of  tieacheiy  and  falsehood.  They  lie 
to  the  men  of  Shechem  as  the  I>ruses  and  the  Ma- 
ronites  lie  to  each  other  in  the  piosecutiou  of  their 
biood-teuds.  For  the  otience  of  one  man,  they  de- 
stroy and  plunder  a  whole  city.  They  covei-  their 
murderous  schemes  with  fair  words  and  professions 
of  friendship.  They  make  the  very  token  of  their 
religion  the  instrument  of  their  pertidy  and  re- 
venge.*' Their  fatlier,  timid  and  anxious  as  ever, 
utters  a  feeble  lamentiition  (Blunt's  Script.  Coin- 
cidences, Part  i.  §8),  "  Ye  have  made  me  to  stink 
among  the  inluibitmits  of  the  land  ...  I  being 
few  in  luimber,  they  shall  gather  themselves  against 
me."  With  a  zeal  that,  though  mixed  with  baser 
elements,  loresbadows  the  zeal  of  Phinehas,  they 
glory  in  their  deed,  and  meet  all  remonstrance  with 
the  question,  "  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as 
with  a  harlot?"  Of  other  tiicts  in  the  life  of  Levi, 
theie  are  none  in  which  he  takes,  as  in  this,  a  pro- 
minent and  distinct  part.  He  shares  in  the  hatred 
which  his  broth,- r'J  bear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the 
plots  against  h.  ii  ((ien.  xx.wii.  4).  Reuben  and 
Judah  interfere  severally  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Clime  (Gen.  xxxvii.  21,  26).  Simeon 
ap))ears,  as  being  made  afterwards  the  subject  of 
a  sharper  discipline  than  the  others,  to  have  been 
ibiemost — as  his  position  among  the  sons  of  Leah 
made  it  likely  that  he  would  be — in  this  attack  on 
the  tiivoured  son  of  IJachel;  and  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  in  this,  as  in  their  ibinier  guilt,  Simeon 
and  Levi  were  brethren.  The  rivalry  of  the  mo- 
thers was  perpetuated  in  the  jealousies  of  their 
children;  and  the  two  who  had  shown  themselves  so, 
keenly  sensitive  when  their  sister  had  been  wronged, 
make  themselves  tlie  instruments  and  accomplices 
of  tlie  hatred  which  originated,  we  are  told,  with 
the  baser-born  sons  of  the  concubines  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
2).  Then  comes  for  him,  as  for  the  others,  the  dis- 
cipline of  sutiering  and  danger,  the  s])ecial  educa- 
tion by  which  the  brother  whom  they  had  wronged 
leads  them  back  to  t'aithfulness  and  natural  aH'cc- 

"*  Josepluis  (Ant.  1.  c.)  characteristically  glosses  over 
all  that  coiiiiorts  the  attack  with  the  circu/  jcision  of  the 
Shficbemiies,  and  represents  It  as  made  In  a  time  of  fe*st- 
kit;  aaid  reloicing. 
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ticn.  The  detention  of  Siraeot  in  Eg.pt  luiy 
have  been  designed  at  once  to  be  the  punishment 
for  the  large  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  cc.n- 
mon  Clime,  and  to  separate  the  two  brothers  who 
had  hitherto  been  such  close  companions  in  evil. 
The  discipline  does  its  work.  Those  who  had  been 
relentless  to  Joseph  become  self-sacriticing  lor  Ren 
jamin. 

After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining  in  the  m  g  a- 
tiou  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as  its  patriarch. 
He,  with  his  three  sons,  Gershon,  Koliath,  Merari, 
went  down  into  Egypt  ((ien.  xlvi.  11).  As  one 
of  the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think  of  him  as 
among  the  five  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  tliat  were  .specially 
presented  before  Pharaoh*.  Then  comes  the  last 
scene  in  which  his  name  appears.  When  his  father's 
death  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are  gathered  round 
him,  he  lieais  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  to 
receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that  are  no  longer 
feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  less  than  the  ii>- 
ceatuous  first-born,  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of 
their  birthright.  "  In  their  anger  they  slew  men, 
and  in  their  wantonness  they  maimed  o.xen  "  (marg. 
reading  of  A.  V.;  comp.  LXX.  ivfvpoKSiniaav 
Tavpov).  And  therefore  the  sentence  on  those  who 
had  been  united  for  evil  was,  that  they  were  to  be 
"  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel."  How  that 
condemnation  was  at  once  fulfilled  and  turned  into 
a  benediction,  how  the  zeal  of  the  patnarch  leap- 
peared  purified  and  strengthened  in  his  descendants ; 
how  the  very  name  came  to  have  a  new  significance, 
will  be  found  elsewhere      [Levites.] 

The  history  of  Levi  has  been  dealt  with  here 
in  what  seems  the  only  true  and  natural  way  of 
treating  it,  as  a  histoiy  of  an  individual  pei-son. 
Of  the  theory  that  sees  in  the  sons  of  Jacob 
the  mythical  Eponymi  of  the  tribes  that  claimed 
descent  from  them — which  finds  in  the  crimes  and 
chances  of  their  lives  the  outlines  of  a  national  or 
tribal  chronicle — which  refuses  to  recognise  that 
Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  and  insists  that  the  histoiy 
of  Dinah  records  an  attempt  on  the  pail  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  Hebrew  tribe 
(Evvald,  Gesckichte,  i.  466-496) — of  this  one  may 
be  content  to  say,  as  the  author  says  of  other  hy- 
potheses hardly  more  extravagant,  "  die  Wissen- 
schaft  verscheucht  alle  solche  Gespenster"  {Ibid, 
i.  466).  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  of  the  lives 
of  men  and  women,  not  of  ethnological  phantoms. 

A  yet  wilder  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  by 
mother  German  critic.  P.  liedslob  {Die  alttesta- 
mentl.  Namen,  Hamb.  1846,  p.  24,  25),  recog- 
nizing the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Levi  as  given 
above,  finds  in  it  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
federacy or  svnod  of  the  priests  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  several  local  woi-ships  of  Canaan, 
an<l  who,  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and  David,  weie 
gathered  together,  joined,  "round  the  Central 
Pantheon  in  Jerusalem."  Here  also  we  may  boiTow 
the  terms  of  our  judgment  fiom  the  huiguage  of  the 
writer  himself.  If  there  are  "  abgeschmackten  ety- 
mologischen  Mahrchen"  (Redslob,  p.  82)  connected 
with  the  name  of  Levi,  they  are  haidly  those  wc 
meet  with  in  the  narrative  of  Gene.sis.    [E.  H.  P.] 

2.  {\evel;  Hec.  Text,  A«yt;  Leti)  Son  of 
Melchi,  one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in 
tact  the  great-gi-andfather  of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  24). 
This  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  given  by  Afi-icaniis. 

•The  .»«wl8h  tradition  {Targ.  Fseialojon.)  staten  tt« 
live  to  tiave  been  Zebulun,  Dan,  Naphluli,  Gad,  and 
-Islier 
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3.  A  nio)«  remote  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of 
Simeon  (Luke  iii.  29).  Lord  A.  Hervey  considers 
that  the  name  of  Levi  reappears  in  his  descendant 
Lebbaeus  (Geneal,  of  Christ,  132,  and  see  36,  46). 

4.  (Aeuei'y ;  R.  T.  Aeuis.)  Mark  ii.  14  ;  Luke 
7.  27,  29.  [Matthew.] 

LEVI'ATHAN  (in^"!^,  liv'yathan:  rh  fifja 

<yJTOS,  SpoLKoii' ;  Complut.  Job  iii.  8,  \e$ia6dv, 
leviathan,  draco)  occurs  live  times  in  the  text  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  where 
the  te.\t  has  "  mourning."  In  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  word  lio' yathan,'^  which  is,  with  the  foregoing 
e.tception,  always  left  untranslated  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
found  only  in  the  following  passages:  Job  iii.  8,  xl. 
25  (xli.  1,  A.  V.) ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of 
Job  xli.  l,**  the  crocodile  is  most  clearly  the  animal 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  also 
clearly  points  to  this  same  saurian.  The  context  of 
Ps.  civ.  26,  "There  go  the  ships:  there  is  that 
leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein," 
seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage  the  name  repre- 
sents some  animal  of  the  whale  tribe ;   but  it  is 
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pride  ot  any  cetacean  that  his  "  scales  shut  up  to- 
gether as  with  a  close  seal,"  is  an  iwserti'ju  that  no 
one  can  accept,  since  every  member  of  this  group 
hiir  a  body  almost  bald  and  smooth. 


Crocodile  of  the  Nile  (C.  ru^aru) 

The  Egyjitian  crocodile  also  is  certiinly  the 
animal  denoted  by  leviathan  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14:  = 
"  Thou,  O  God,  didst  destroy  the  princes  of  Pha- 
diasron  that  lieth  in 


raoh,  the  gi-eet  crocodile  or 
somewhat  uncertain  what  animal  is  denoted  in  Is.  i  the  midst  of  his  rivers'  (Ez.  sxix.  3)  in  tlie  Ked 
xxvii.  1.     It  would  be  out  place  here  to  attempt  any  |  Sea,  and  did.st  give  their  bodies  to  be  food  for  the 


debiiled  explanation  of  the  passages  quoted  above, 
but  the  following  remarks  are  offered.  The  pas- 
sage in  Job  iii.  8  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  two  widely  different  readings  of 
the  text  and  margin  that  our  translators  were  at  a 
loss.  There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the 
margin  is  the  correct  rendering,  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  LXX,,  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Syriac.  There  appears  to  be  some 
refeience  to  those  who  practised  enchantments. 
Job  is  lamenting  the  day  on  which  he  was  born, 
and  he  says,  "  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the 
day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up  a  leviathan :"  t.  e. 
"  Let  those  l>e  hired  to  imprecate  evil  on  my  natal 
day  who  say  they  are  able  by  their  incantiitions  to 
render  days  propitious  or  unpropitious,  yea,  let 
such  as  are  skilful  enough  to  raise  up  even  leviathan 
(the  crocodile)  from  his  watery  bed  be  summoned 
to  curse  that  day :"  or,  as  Mason  Good  has  trans- 
lated the  passage,  "  Oh !  that  night !  let  it  be  a 
barren  rock !  let  no  sprightliness  enter  into  it !  let 
*.he  sorcerers  of  the  day  curse  it !  the  expertest  among 
them  that  can  conjure  up  leviathan !" 

The  detailed  description  of  leviathan  given  in 
Job  xli.  indisputably  belongs  to  the  crocodile,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  ever  have  been  un- 
derstood to  apply  to  a  whale  or  a  dolphin  ;  but 
Lee  (^Comm.  on  Jo6xli.),  following  Hasaeus  (Z'jS'/. 
de  Lev.  Jobi  et  Ceto  Jonae,"  Brem.  1723),  has 
laboured  hard,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  piove  that 
the  leviathan  of  this  passage  is  some  species  of 
whale,  probably,  he  says,  the  Delphinus  orca,  or 
common  grampus.     That  it  can  be  said  to  be  the 


»  ITT'I?,  from  n^p,  an  animal  wreathed. 

»  WTiirlpool,  i.e.  some  «ea-mo?w<er;  vid.  Trench's 
Select  Glossary,  p.  226. 

>:  The  modern  Arabic  name  of  crocodile  is  Timsah. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Coptic,  Emsah,  Amsah, 
n'hence  with  the  aspirate  x<if**<'^  (Herod,  n.  69). 
VVilkins,  however  {de  L.  Copt.  p.  101),  contends 
:hat  the  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  See  Jaolonsk. 
Opera  i.  387,  287,  ed.  Te  Water,  1804. 

d  "Tte  people  inhabiting  the  wilderness  —a 
poetical  expression  to  denote  the  wild  beasts  :  comp. 
••  the  -ints  we  »  neopU  not  strong,"  "  the  comes  are 


wild  beasts  of  the  desert."  <*  The  leviathan  of  Ps, 
civ.  26  seems  clearly  enough  to  allude  to  some  great 
cetacean.  The  "  great  and  wide  sea"  must  surely  be 
the  Mediterranean,  "  the  great  sea,"  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  Scripture ;  it  would  ceitainly  be  stretch- 
ing the  point  too  far  to  understand  the  expression  to 
represent  any  part  of  the  Nile.  The  crocodile,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  fresh-water,  not  a  marin« 
animal : «  it  is  very  probable  therefore  that  some 
whale  is  signified  by  the  term  leviathan  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  assert,  as  Dr. 
Harris  {Diet.  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.),  Mason  Good  {Booh 
of  Job  translated),  Michaelis  {Supp.  1297),  and  Ro- 
senmiiller  (quoting  Michaelis  in  not.  ad  Bochart  Hk' 
roz.  iii.  738)  have  done,  that  the  whale  is  not  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Orca  gladiator  (Gray) — 
the  grampus  mentioned  above  by  Lee — the  Physalus 
antiquorum  (Gray),  or  the  Rorqual  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee  (Cuvier),  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean (Fischer,  Synops.  Mam.  525,  and  Lace- 
pfede,  ff.  N.  des  Cetac.  115),  and  in  ancient 
times  the  species  may  have  been  more  numerous. 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  leviathan 
of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  Rosenmiiller  {Schol.  in  I.  c.)  thinks 
that  the  word  nachash,  here  rendered  serpent,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as  applicable  to  any  groat 
monster ;  and  that  the  prophet,  under  the  term 
"  leviathan  that  crooked  serpent,"  is  speaking  of 
Egypt,  typified  by  the  crocodile,  the  usual  emblem 
of  "the  prince  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chaldee  para- 
phrase understands  the  "  leviathan  that  piercing 
sei-pent"  to  refer  to  Pharaoh,  and  "  leviathan  that 
crooked  serpent"  to  refer  to  Sennacherib. 

but  a  feeble  folk"  (Prov.  xxx.  25,  26).  For  other 
interpretations  of  this  passage  see  EoseuniilU.  Schol., 
and  Bochart,  Phalec;,  318. 

•  According  to  Warburton  [Cresc.  <f-  Cr.  85)  the 
crocodile  is  never  now  seen  below  Minyeh,  but  it 
should  be  stated  that  Pliny  [N.  H.  viii.  25),  not  He- 
rodotus, as  Mr.  Warburton  asserts,  speaks  of  croco- 
diles being  attacked  by  dolphins  at  the  moulli  of  the 
Nile.  Seneca  [Nat.  Quaest.  iv.  2)  gives  an  account 
of  a  contest  between  these  animals.  Cuvier  thinks 
that  a  species  of  dog-iish  is  meant  {Acanthias  vu'- 
</aris),  on  account  of  the  dorsal  spines  of  which  Plir  j 
cpeaks,  and  which  no  species  of  dolphin  pogsessDS, 
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As  ihe  term  levtal?um  is  eviclently  used  in  no  1 
limited  sense,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  "  levi- 
iitiiaii  the  piercing  serpent,"  or  "  leviathan  the 
crooked  serpent,"  may  denote  some  species  of  the 
great  rock-snakes  {Boid(ie)  which  are  common  in 
South  and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the  Hortulia  Sehae, 
which  .Scluieider  {Aniph.  ii.  266),  mider  the  sy- 
nonym Boa  hieroglyphica,  appears  to  identity  with 
the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the  Egyptian  mo- 
numents. TIhs  python,  as  well  as  the  crocodile, 
was  worsliipped  by  the  Egyptians,  and  may  well 
therefore  be  understood  in  tliis  passage  to  typify 
tl;e  Egyptian  power.  Perhaps  the  English  word 
monster  may  be  considered  to  be  as  good  a  transla- 
tion of  liv'yathdn  as  any  other  that  can  be  found ; 
and  though  the  crocodile  seems  to  be  the  animal 
more  particularly  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term, 
yet,  as  has  been  shown,  the  whale,  and  perhaps  the 
rock-sn  ikc  also,  may  be  signified  under  this  name.' 
[Whale.]  Bochart  (iii.  769,  ed.  Rosenmiiller)  says 
that  the  Talmudists  use  the  word  liz'yathdn  to 
denote  the  crocodile ;  this  however  is  denied  by 
Lewysohn  {Zool.  des  Talm.  155,  355),  who  says 
that  in  the  Talmud  it  always  denotes  a  whale,  and 
never  a  crocodile.  For  the  Talmudiail  fables  about 
the  leviathan,  see  Lewysohn  I^Zool.  des  Talm.),  in 
passages  refeiTeJ  to  above,  ami  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chal. 

Talm.    s.  V.  |n*6.     [W.  H.] 

LEVIS  {Afvis  :  Levis),  improperly  given  as  a 
pioper  name  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14.  It  is  simply  a  cor- 
ruption of"  the  Levite"  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

LEV'ITES  (n|1^n:   AevTrai:   Levitae:   idso 

^1?  ''33:   vlo\  Aevi:   Jilii  Levi).     The  analogy  of 

the  names  of  thi;  other  tiibes  of  Israel  would 
lead  us  to  include  under  these  titles  the  whole 
tribe  that  traced  it,s  descent  from  Levi.  The 
existence  of  another  division,  hawever,  within  the 
tribe  itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood 
as  limited  to  the  "  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave  to  the 
common  form,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar  meaning. 
Most  frequently  the  Levites  aie  distinguished,  as 
such,  from  the  priests  (IK.  viii.  4;  Ezr.  ii.  70; 
John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  this  is  the  meaning  which 
has  perpetuated  itself.  Sometimes  the  word  extends 
to  the  whole  tribe,  the  priests  included  (Num.  xxxv. 
2  ;  Josh.  xsi.  H,  41  ;  Ex.  vi.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c.). 
Sometimes  again  it  is  added  as  an  epithet  of  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  tribe,  and  we  read  of  "  the 
priests  the  Levites"  (Josh.  iii.  3;  Ez.  xliv.  15\ 
The  history  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  functions  at- 
tached to  its  several  orders,  is  obviously  essential 
to  any  right  apprehension  of  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  people.  They  are  the  representatives  of  its 
faith,  the  ministers  of  its  worship.  They  play  at 
least  as  prominent  a  part  iu  the  growth  of  its  insti- 
tutions, in  fostering  or  repressing  the  higher  life  of 
the  nation,  as   ;he  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church 


'  The  Heb.  word  EJTIJ  occurs  about  thirty  times 
in  the  O.  T.,  and  it  seems  clear  enough  that  in  every 
case  its  use  is  limited  to  the  serp/'nt  tribe.  If  the 
LXX.  interpretation  of  m3  he  taken,  the  fleeiny 
and  not  jOiVrcirti;  serpent  is  the  rendering:  the  Heb. 
in?py,  tortnosus,  is  more  applicable  to  a  serpent 
•ban  to  any  other  animal.  The  expression,  "He  shall 
slay  the  drapron  that  is  in  the  sea,"  re.ers  also  to  the 
Egyptian  power,  and  is  merely  expletive — the  dragon 
being  the  crocodile,  which  is  in  thii  part  of  the  verse 
»ii  embU  01  of  I'liiiioh,  as  the  serpf-nt  w  in  the  former 
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have  played  in  the  hi&tory  of  any  Europciio  idn^ 
dom.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  trac« 
the  outlines  of  that  history,  markinjj  out  th«  func- 
tions which  at  different  periods  were  assigned  to  tha 
tribe,  and  the  influfince  which  its  members  exercised. 
Thi.s  is,  it  is  believed,  a  truer  method  than  that  which 
would  attempt  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  by 
combining  into  one  whole  the  fragmentary  notices 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter- 
vals of  time,  or  treating  them  as  if  they  repiesented 
the  perananent  characteristics  of  the  order.  In  the 
history  of  all  priestly  or  quasi-priestly  bodies,  func- 
tions vary  with  the  changes  of  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  to  ignore  those  changes  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  incompetency  for  dealing  with  the  history. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  whatever  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  functions  and  influence  of  the  priest/, 
hood,  will  be  found  under  that  head  [Priest]  ;  but 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  heie  of  all  that  is  common  to 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  being  together  the  sacer- 
dotal tribe,  the  clerisy  of  IsraeL  The  history  will 
fall  naturally  into  four  great  periods. 

I.  The  time  of  the  Exodus. 
II.  The  period  of  the  Judges, 

III.  That  of  the  Monarchy. 

IV.  That  fiom  the  Captivity  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

I.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecratoil 
character  of  the  Levites  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
noticeable  enough.  The  prophecy  ascribed  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  was  indeed  fulfilled  with  singular 
precision  ;  but  the  tei-ms  of  the  prophecy  are  hardly 
such  as  would  have  been  framed  by  a  later  writei.' 
after  the  tribe  had  gained  its  subsequent  pre-emi- 
nence; and  ui.less  we  frame  some  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  omission  as  deliberate,  it  takes  its 
place,  so  far  as  it  goes,  among  th'  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  section  of  Genesis  in  which  these 
prophecies  are  found.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  appeai-s — the  massacre  of 
the  Shechemites — may  indeed  hare  contributed  to 
influence  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fostering 
ki  them  the  same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  that 
threatened  to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race ;  but 
generally  what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  recog- 
nition of  the  later  character.  In  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  11,  in  like  manner,  the  list  does  not  go 
lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  and  they 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  not  in  that 
which  would  have  corresponded  to  the  official  su- 
pe'-iority  of  the  Kohathites.''  There  are  no  signs, 
again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  special  pre- 
eminence over  the  others  during  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age. As  tracing  its  descent  from  Leah,  it  would 
take  its  place  among  the  six  chief  tribes  sprung  fiom 
the  \vives  of  Jacob,  and  share  with  them  a  recog- 
nised superiority  over  those  that  bore  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  Within  '  lie  inbe 
itself  there  are  some  slight  tokens  that  the   Ko- 


part  of  the  verse. 

*  Ewald  [Gesch.  ii.  454)  refers  the  language  of 
Gen.  xlix.  7  not  to  the  distribution  of  the  Levite? 
in  their  48  cities,  but  to  the  time  when  they  Ir.u 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  become,  as  in  Judg.  xvii. 
a  wandering,  half-mendicant  order.  But  see  Kalis»;h 
Genesis,  ad  he. 

*>  The  later  genealogies,  it  should  be  noticed  'epro 
duce  the  same  order.  This  was  natutal  enou;;li  ;  hu 
a  genealogy  originating  in  a  later  age,  and  refiectinj 
ts  feelings,  would  probably  have  changed  Ihe  orJtr 
(Comp.  Ix.  vi.  16.  Num.  iii.  17.  1  CV    lU  16.) 
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hiitliites  are  gaimiis  the  first  ])l;ioe.  The  cliissifica- 
lioo  of  Ex.  vi.  ltj-'25,  gives  to  that  sectiou  :.f  the 
n'ibe  four  clans  or  houses,  wliile  those  of  Gerehon 
«nd  Merari  have  but  two  each."  To  it  belouged 
the  house  rf  Amram  ;  and  "  Aaron  the  Levite"  {Kx. 
IV.  14)  is  iSpoken  of  as  one  tc  wliom  the  people  will 
be  sure  too  listen.  He  marries  the  daugnter  of  the 
chief  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah  (Ex.  vi.  23).  The  work 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  his  yet  greater  brother, 
would  tend  naturally  to  give  prominence  to  the 
family  and  the  tiibe  to  which  they  belonged  ;  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  traces  of  a  caste-character,  no 
signs  of  any  intention  to  establish  an  hei-edit<iiy 
priesthood.  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites  had  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  their  fathers  after  their  fathers' 
manner.  The  tirst-born  of  tlie  people  were  the 
priests  of  the  people.  The  eldest  son  of  each  house 
inheriteil  the  piiestly  office.  His  youth  made  him, 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  the  representative  of  the 
purity  which  was  connected  from  the  beginning 
with  the  thought  of  worship  (Ewald,  Alterthuni. 
273,  and  comp.  Priest).  It  was  apparently 
with  this  as  their  ancestral  worship  fhat  the  Israel- 
ites came  up  out  of  Egypt.  The  "  young  men  "  of 
tlie  sons  of  Israel  otier  sacrifices'*  (Ex.  xxiv.  6). 
They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  priests  who  remain 
with  the  people  while  Moses  ascends  the  heights  of 
Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  represented  the  truth 
that  the  whole  people  were  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  " 
(xix.  6).  Neither  they,  nor  the  "  officers  and 
juiJges  "  apipoiuted  to  assist  Moses  in  administering 
justice  (xviii.  25)  are  connected  in  any  special 
manner  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  first  step  to- 
wards a  change  was  made  in  the  institution  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aai-on,  during 
the  first  withdrawal  of  Moses  to  the  solitude  of 
Sinai  (xxviii.  1).  This,  however,  was  one  thing: 
it  was  quite  another  to  set  apart  a  whole  tribe  of 
Israel  as  a  priestly  caste.  The  directions  given  for 
the  construction  of  the  tiibernacle  imply  no  pre- 
eminence of  the  Levites.  The  chief  workers  in  it  aie 
from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  of  Dan  (Ex.  xxxi.  2-6). 
The  next  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  giew 
oat  of  the  terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii.  If  the  Levites 
had  been  shai'ers  in  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  they 
were  at  any  rate  the  foiemost  to  rally  round  their 
leader  when  he  called  on  them  to  help  him  in  stem- 
ming the  progress  of  the  evil.  And  then  came  that 
terrible  consecration  of  themselves,  when  every  man 
was  against  his  son  and  against  his  brother,  and  the 

olfering  with  which  they  filled  their  hands  (-IX/D 
□^n*,  Ex.  xxxii.  29,  comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  41)  was  the 
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'  As  the  names  of  the  lesser  liouses  recur,  some  of 
them  frequently,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here. 
(  Libiii 


Gershon  , 


Kobath 


\  Shimei 
Amram 


Izhar   , 
Hpbron 


Mosea 

Aaron  . 

Korab 

Neplieg 

Zithri 


k  Klea/ar 
( Itliumar 


Meiarl 


I  Mishae! 
Uzj.tel  .   .  •;  Elzaphan 
(Zlthrl. 
(  Mabali 
t  Mushi. 

*  This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  this  verse  : — "  And  he  sent  the  first-born  of  the 
Ch.  5f  Isr.,  for  even  to  that  time  the  worship  was  by 
tbe  flrst-born,  because  the  Tubornacle  was  not  yet 
nuide,  nor  the  priesthood  given  to  Aaron,"  &c. 


btood  of  their  nc.irest  of  kin.  The  tribe  stoo«J 
forth,  separate  and  apart,  recognising  even  in 
this  stern  work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than 
the  natural,  and  therefore  counteil  worthy  j 
be  the  represenfcitive  of  the  ideal  life  of  the 
people,  "an  Israel  within  an  Israel"  (Ewald, 
Alterthum.  279),  chosen  in  its  higher  repieBen- 
tiitives  to  ofier  incense  and  burnt^sacritice  before  the 
Lord  (Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  10),  not  without  a  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  were 
worn  by  the  prince  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe. 
From  this  time  accordingly  they  occupied  a  dis- 
tinct position.  Experience  had  shown  how  easily 
the  people  might  fall  back  into  idolatry — how 
necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be  a  body  ot 
men,  an  order,  numerically  large,  and  when  the 
people  were  in  their  promised  home,  equally  ditiused 
throughout  the  country,  as  witnesses  and  guardians 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  the  individualism  ot 
the  older  worship  would  have  been  fi'uitful  in  an 
ever-multiplying  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was 
therefore  to  take  the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood 
of  the  first-born  as  representatives  of  the  holiness 
of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  to  he 
drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  substitution  by  the  close 
nimierical  correspondence  of  the  consecrated  tribe 
with  that  of  those  whom  they  replaced.  The  first- 
born males  were  numbered,  and  found  to  be  22,273  ; 
the  census  of  the  Levites  gave  22,000,  reckoning  in 
each  case  from  children  of  one  month  upwards' 
(Num.  iii.).  The  fixed  price  for  the  redemption  of 
a  victim  vowed  in  sacrifice  (comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  6  ; 
Num.  xviii.  16)  was  to  be  paid  for  each  of  the 
odd  number  by  which  the  first-born  were  in  excess 
of  the  Levites  (Num.  iii.  47).  In  this  way  the 
latter  obtained  a  sacrificial  as  well  as  a  priestly  cha- 
racter.' They  for  the  first-born  of  men,  and  their 
cattle  for  the  firstlings  of  beasts,  fulfilled  the  idea 
that  had  been  asserted  at  tl;e  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first-born  of  Egypt  (Ex.  x=ii.  12,  13).  The 
commencement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  gave  a 
prominence  to  their  new  character.  As  the  Taber- 
nacle was  the  sign  of  the  presence  among  the  people 
of  their  imsean  King,  so  the  Levites  were,  among 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that 
waited  exclusively  on  Hira.  The  warlike  title  of 
"  host"  is  specially  applied  to  them  (comp.  use  of 
N3^,  in  Num.  iv.  3,  30  ;  and  of  nJIIO,  in  1  Chr. 

ix.  19).  As  such  they  were  not  included  in  tlie 
number  of  the  armies  of  Israel  (Num.  i.  47,  ii.  33, 
xxvi.  62),  but  reckoned  separately  by  themselves. 
When  the  people  weie  at  rest  they  encamped  a.' 

'  The  separate  ntnnbers  in  Num.  iii.  (Gershon,  7500 ; 
Kohath,  8600  ;  Merari,  6200)  give  a  total  of  23,300. 
The  received  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  that  300 
were  the  first-born  of  the  Levites,  who  as  such  were 
already  consecrated,  and  therefore  could  not  take  tlie 
place  of  others.  Talmudic  traditions  (Gcmar.  Bah. 
tit.  Sanhedrim,  quoted  by  Patrick)  add  that  the  ques- 
tion, which  of  the  Israelites  should  be  redeemed  by  a 
Levite,  or  which  should  pay  the  five  shekels,  was 
settled  by  lot.  The  number  of  the  first-born  appears 
disproportionately  small,  as  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  were  that  they  should  be  at 
once  (1)  the  first  child  of  the  father,  (2)  the  first  child 
of  the  mother,  (3)  males.  (Comp.  on  this  question, 
and  on  that  of  the  difference  of  numbers,  Kurt?, 
Histoi-y  of  the  Old  Covenant,  iii.  201.) 

'  Comp.  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thought  in  thi 
iKKk-qaia  npiur%>r6Ktuv  -^f  Heb.  xii.  23. 
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guardians  round  the  sacied  tent;  no  one  else  might 
come  near  it  under  pain  of  death  (Num.  i.  51, 
xviii.  22).  They  were  to  occupy  a  middle  position 
in  that  ascending  scale  of  consecration,  which,  start- 
ing fiom  the  idea  of  the  whole  nation  as  a  priestly 
people,  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  high- 
priest  who,  alone  of  all  the  people,  might  enter 
"  within  the  veil."  The  Levites  might  come  nearer 
than  the  other  tribes ;  but  they  might  not  sacrifice, 
nor  burn  incense,  nor  see  the  "  holy  things  "  of  the 
sanctuary  till  they  were  covered  (Num.  iv.  15). 
When  on  the  march,  no  hands  but  theirs  might 
strike  the  tent  at  the  commencement  of  the  day's 
journey,  or  carry  the  pai-ts  of  its  structure 
during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent  once  again  when  they 
halted  (Num  i.  51).  It  was  obviously  essential 
for  such  a  work  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  assign- 
ment of  duties  :  and  now  accordingly  we  meet  with 
the  first  outlines  or  the  organisation  which  after- 
wards became  pemianent.  The  division  of  the  tiibe 
nito  the  three  sections  that  traced  their  descent 
from  the  sons  of  Levi,  formed  the  gioundwork  of 
it.  The  work  which  they  all  had  to  do  required  a 
man's  full  strength,  and  therefore,  though  twenty 
was  the  starting-point  for  military  service  (Num. 
i.)  they  were  not  to  enter  on  their  active  service 
til!  they  were  thirty  s  (Num.  iv.  23,  30,  35).  At 
fifty  they  were  to  be  free  from  all  duties  but  those 
of  superintendence  (Num.  viii.  25,  26).  The  result 
of  this  limitation  gave  to  the  Kohathites  2750  on 
active  service  out  of  8600  ;  to  the  sons  of  Gershon 
2630  out  of  7500  ;  to  those  of  Merari  3200  out  of 
6200  (Num.  iv.).  Of  these  the  Kohathites,  as 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held  from  the  first  the 
highest  offices.  They  were  to  bear  all  the  vessels 
of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  itself  included ''  (Num. 
iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  25),  after  the  priests 
had  covered  them  with  the  dark-blue  cloth  which 
was  to  hide  them  from  all  profane  gaze  ;  and  thus 
they  became  also  the  guardians  of  all  the  sacred 
treasures  which  the  people  had  so  freely  offered. 
The  Gershonites  in  their  turn,  had  to  caiTy  the 
tent-hangings  and  curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The 
heavier  burden  of  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of 
the  tabernacle  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  The  two 
latter  companies  were  allowed,  however,  to  use  the 
oxen  and  the  waggons  which  were  offered  by  the 
congregation,  ]\lerari,  in  consideration  of  its  heavier 
work,  having  two-thirds  of  the  number  (Num.  vii. 
1-9).  The  more  sacred  vessels  of  the  Kohathites 
were  to  be  borne  by  them  on  their  own  shoulders 
(Num.  vii.  9).  The  Kohathites  in  this  arrange- 
ment were  placed  under  the  command  of  Eleazar, 
(iershon  and  Merari  under  Ithamar  (Num.  iv.  28, 
33).  Before  the  march  began  the  whole  tribe  was 
once  again  solemnly  set  apart.  The  rites  (some  of 
them  at  least)  were  such  as  the  people  might 
have  witnessed  in  Egypt,  and  all  would  understand 
their  meaning.  Their  clothes  were  to  be  washed. 
They  themselves,  as  if  they  were,  prior  to  their 
separation,  polluted  and  unclean,  like  the  leper,  or 


8  The  mention  of  twenty-five  in  Num.  viii.  24,  as 
the  age  of  entrance,  must  be  understood  either  of  a 
probationary  period  during  which  they  were  trained 
for  their  duties,  or  of  the  lighter  work  of  keeping  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle. 

*  On  more  solemn  occasions  tne  priests  themselves 
appear  as  the  bearers  of  the  ark  (.Tosh.  Iii.  3,  15,  vi.  6  ; 
I  K.  viii.  61. 

'  Comp.  the  analogous  practice  (differing,  however, 
in  being  constantly  repeated)  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
(Uerud.  ii.  3  7 ;  con  p.  Spencer,  De  Lrg.  Ueb.  b.  .  ii.  c.  S ) .  1 
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those  that  had  touched  the  dead,  were  to  be  sprinkled 
with  "  water  of  purifying "  (Num.  viii.  7,  coiiip 
with  xix.  13  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9),  and  to  shave  all  theii 
flesh.'  The  people  were  then  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  the  consecrated  tribe  and  off'ei 
them  up  as  their  representatives  (Num.  viii.  10), 
Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  then  to  present  them  as 
a  wave-offering  (turning  them,  i.  e.  this  way  and 
that,  while  they  bowed  themselves  to  the  four  points 
of  the  compass  ;  comp.  Abarbanel  on  Nun:  viii. 
11,  and  Kurtz,  iii.  2o8),  in  token  that  all  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  henceforth  to  be  de- 
voted to  that  service.''  They,  in  their  turn,  were 
to  lay  their  hands  on  the  two  bullocks  which  were 
to  be  slain  as  a  sin-offering  and  burnt-offering  for 
an  atonement  (1S3,  Num.  viii.  12).  Then  they 
entered  on  their  work  ;  from  one  point  of  view  given 
by  the  people  to  Jehovah,  from  another  given  by 
Jehovah  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Num.  iii.  9,  viii. 
19,  xviii.  6).  Their  very  name  is  turned  into  an 
omen  that  they  will  cleave  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  (comp.  the  play  on  •11?)  and  ^1?  in  Num. 
xviii.  2,  4). 

The  new  institution  was,  however,  to  receive  a 
severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most  interested 
in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose  position 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of  Keuben ' 
conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old  patriarchal 
system  of  a  household  priesthood.  The  leader  of 
that  revolt  may  have  been  impelled  by  a  desire  to 
gain  the  same  height  as  that  which  Aaion  had 
attained  ;  but  the  ostensible  pretext,  that  the  "  whole 
congiTgation  were  holy"  (Num.  xvi.  3),  was  one 
which  would  have  cut  away  all  the  distinctive  pri- 
vileges of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
When  their  self-willed  ambition  had  been  punished, 
when  all  danger  of  the  sons  of  Levi  "  taking  too 
much  upon  them"  was  for  the  time  checked,  it 
was  time  also  to  provide  more  definitely  for  them, 
and  so  to  give  them  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  ^vith 
what  they  actually  had  ;  and  this  involved  a  pemia 
nent  organisation  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  th| 
present.  If  they  were  to  have,  like  other  tribes,  a 
distinct  territory  assigned  to  them,  their  influence 
over  the  people  at  large  would  be  diminished, 
and  they  themselves  would  be  likely  to  forget,  in 
labours  common  to  them  with  others,  their  own 
peculiar  calling.  Jehovah  therefore  was  to  be  theii 
inheritance  (Num.  xviii.  20  ;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2). 
They  were  to  have  no  territorial  possessions.  In 
place  of  them  they  were  to  receive  from  the  otheis 
the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  from  which 
they,  in  their  turn,  offered  a  tithe  to  the  priests,  as 
a  recognition  of  their  higher  consecration  (Num 
xviii.  21,  24,  26  ;  Neh.  x.  37).  As  if  to  provide  fb( 
the  contingency  of  failing  crops  or  the  like,  and  the 
consequent  inadequacy  of  the  tithes  thus  assigned 
to  them,  the  Levite  not  less  than  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  was  commended  to  the  special  kindness  of 
the  people  (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  27,  29).     When  the 


^  Solemn  as  this  dedication  is,  it  fell  short  of  the 
consecration  of  the  priests,  and  was  expressed  by 
a  different  word.  [Priest.]  The  Levites  were  purified, 
not  consecrated  (comp.  Gesen.  *.  v.  IHO  and  CTp 
andOehler,  s.v.  "Levi,"  in  Herzo^'s Eeal.  JSncycl.). 

in  the  encampment  in  the  wilderness,  the  son« 
of  Aaron  occupied  the  foremost  place  of  honour  on  the 
east.  The  Kohathites  were  at  their  right,  on  the 
south,  the  Gershonites  on  the  west,  the  sons  of  Merari 
on  tho  north  of  the  tabernacle.  On  the  south  w  ere 
also  Keuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad  (Xum.  ii.  and  iii.)i 
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irnnderings  ot  the  people  should  be  over  and  the 
tabernacle  have  a  settled  place,  great  part  of  the  labour 
that  had  falleu  on  them  would  come  to  aii  enl.  and 
they  too  would  need  a  fixed  abode.  'Concentration 
round  the  tithernacle  would  lead  to  evils  nearly  as 
great,  thouj^h  of  a  different  kind,  as  an  assignment 
of  special  territory.  Their  ministerial  character 
might  thus  be  intensified,  but  their  pervading  in- 
fluence ai  witnesses  and  teachers  would  be  saci'ificed 
to  it.  [)istinctness  and  diffusion  were  both  to  be 
secured  by  the  assignment  to  the  whole  tribe  (the 
priests  included)  of  forty-eigi>t  cities,  with  an 
outlying  "suburb"  (tJ'lJD,  -Trpodffreia;  Num. 
XXXV.  2)  of  meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.™  The  reverence  of  the  people  for 
them  was  to  be  heightened  by  the  selection  of  six  of 
these  as  cities  of  refuge,  in  which  the  Levites  were 
to  present  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  the  fugi- 
tives who,  though  they  had  not  incurred  the  guilt, 
were  yet  liable  to  the  punishment  of  murder." 
How  rapidly  the  feeling  of  reverence  gained  strength, 
we  may  judge  from  the  share  assigned  to  them  out 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  and  women,  of  the  conquered 
Rlidianites  (Num.  xxxi.  27,  &c.).  The  same  victory 
led  to  the  dedication  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  of 
great  value,  and  thus  increased  the  impoitance 
of  the  tribe  as  guardians  of  the  national  treasures 
(Num.  xxxi.  50-54). 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  interesting  as  in- 
dicating more  clearly  than  had  been  done  before 
the  other  functions,  over  and  above  their  ministra- 
tions in  the  tabernacle,  which  were  to  be  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Through  the  whole  land  they 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests 
(subject,  of  course,  to  the  special  rights  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood),  sharing  in  all  festivals  and  re- 
joicings (Deut.  xii.  19,  xiv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11).  Every 
third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional  share  in 
the  produce  of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
The  people  were  charged  never  to  forsake  them.  To 
"  the  priests  the  Levites""  was  to  belong  the  office 
of  preserving,  transcribing,  and  intei-preting  the  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  9-12  ;  xxxi.  20).  They  were  solemnly 
to  read  it  every  seventh  year  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Deut.  xxxi.  9-13).  They  were  to  pronounce 
the  curses  from  Mount  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii.  14). 

Such,  if  one  may  so  speak,  was  the  ideal  of  the 
religious  organisation  which  was  pi'esent  to  the 
mind  of  the  lawgiver.  Details  were  left  to  be  de- 
veloped as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  people 
might  require.?  The  great  principle  was,  that  the 
warrior-caste  who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  should  be  throughout 
the  land  as  witnesses  that  the  people  still  owed 
allegiance  to  Him.  It  desei-ves  notice  that,  as  yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  that  refer  to 


"  Heliopolis  (Strabo,  xvii.  1),  Tfiebes  and  Mempliis 
in  Egypt,  and  Benares  in  Ilindostan,  have  been  referred 
to  as  parallels.  The  aggregation  of  priests  round  a 
great  national  sanctuary,  so  as  to  make  it  as  it  were 
the  centre  of  a  collegiate  life,  was  however  different  in 
its  object  and  results  from  that  of  the  polity  of  Israel. 
(Comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  402.) 

■'  The  importance  of  giving  a  sacred  character  to 
such  an  asylum  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  assign- 
ment of  the  cities  of  refuge  to  the  Levites.  Philo, 
however,  with  his  characteristic  love  of  an  inner 
meaning,  sees  in  it  the  truth  that  the  Levites  them- 
Bcives  were,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  lives, 
fr.gitives  from  the  world  of  sense,  who  had  found 
Uioi  ■■  place  of  refuge  in  God. 

llus  phraseology,  characteristic  of  Dciuci'onomy 
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the  priests,  no  traces  ap])ear  of  their  char.ifter  xi  a 
learned  caste,  and  of  the  work  which  aftcrwar<ls 
belonged  to  them  as  hynm-wiiters  and  musicians. 
The  hymns  of  this  period  were  probably  occiaonal. 
not  recurring  (comp.  Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  xxi.  17  ;  Deut. 
xxxii.).  Women  bore  a  large  share  in  singing  them 
(Ex.  XV.  20 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25).  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Levites,  who 
must  have  been  with  them  in  all  their  encampments, 
as  afterwards  in  their  cities,  took  the  foremost  part 
among  the  "  damsels  playing  with  their  timbrels,'"' 
or  among  the  "  wise-hearted,"  who  wove  hangings 
for  the  decoration  of  the  tabernacle.  There  are  at 
any  rate  signs  of  their  presence  there,  in  the  mention 
of  the  "women  that  assembled"  at  its  door  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  8,  and  comp.  Ewald,  Alterth'wn.  p.  297). 

II.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  belonging  to 
another  tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that  could  be  done  to 
convert  this  idea  into  a  reality.  The  submission  of 
the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had  obtained  a  promise 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  tribe-divisions  of  Gershon  and  Mei'ari  of  the 
most  burdensome  of  their  duties.  The  conquered 
Hi\'ites  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  "  for  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  for  the  con- 
gregation (Josh.  ix.  27).''  As  soon  as  the  con- 
querors had  advanced  far  enough  to  pioceed  to  a 
partition  of  the  country,  the  forty-eight  cities  were 
assigned  to  them.  Whether  they  were  to  be  the 
sole  occupiers  of  the  cities  thus  allotted,  or  whether 
—  as  the  rule  for  the  redemption  of  their  houses  in 
Lev.  XXV.  32  might  seem  to  indicate — others  were 
allowed  to  reside  when  they  had  been  piovided  for, 
must  remain  uncertain.  The  principle  of  a  widely 
diffused  influence  was  maintained  by  allotting,  as  a 
nile,  four  cities  from  the  district  of  each  tribe  ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  details  of  the 
distribution,  the  divisions  of  the  Levites  in  the  order 
of  their  precedence  coincided  with  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. The  following  table  will  help  the  reader 
to  form  a  judgment  on  this  point,  and  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  tribe  in  the  subsequent  events  of 
Jewish  history. 

i.   KOHATHITES: 

A.  Priests    . .  i  i""**^  *"^  S'^^^o"   •  •   •  •  » 

(  Benjamin       4 

I  Kphraim 4 

B.  Not  Priests  {  Dan     4 

( Half  Manasseh  (West)  .     2 

i  Half  Mannsseh  (East)  ..  2 
Asher!' :: :: :: :: ::  \ 
Naphtali 3 

iZebulun 4 

III.  IVIerarites      ..<Keuben 4 

(Gad    4 


and  Joshua,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  functions 
spoken  of  belonged  to  them,  as  the  chief  members  o( 
the  sacred  tribe,  as  a  clerisy  rather  than  as  priests  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 

P  To  this  there  is  one  remarkable  exception.  Dent, 
xviii.  6  provides  for  a  permanent  dedication  as  th« 
result  of  personal  zeol  going  beyond  the  fixed  period 
of  service  that  came  in  rotation,  and  entitled  accord- 
ingly to  its  reward. 

"1  Comp.,  as  indicating  their  presence  and  functione 
at  a  later  date,  1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6. 

'  The  Nethinim  (Deo  dati]  of  1  Chr.  ix.  2,  Ezr. 
ii.  43,  were  probably  sprung  from  captives  taken  b> 
David  in  later  wars,  who  were  assigned  to  the  servii>a 
(if  the  tabernacle,  replacing  possibly  the  Gibeonite' 
who  had  been  slain  by  Saul  (2  Sam   xxi.  1). 
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The  scfint/  memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book 
of  Judges  fail  to  show  how  far,  lor  any  length  of 
time,  the  reaUty  answered  to  the  idea.  The  ravages 
of  invasion,  and  the  pressure  of  an  alien  rule, 
marred  the  working  of  the  organisatiop  which 
seemed  so  perfect.  Leviticai  cities,  such  as  Aijalon 
(Josh.  xxi.  24  ;  Judg.  i.  35)  and  Gezer  (Josh.  xxi. 
2  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67),  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Nob,  others 
apparently  took  their  place.  The  wandering  un- 
settled habits  of  the  Levites  who  are  mentioned  in 
the  later  chapters  of  Judges  are  probably  to  be 
traced  to  this  loss  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  other  cities, 
even  though  their  tribe  as  such  had  no  portion  in 
them.  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  fall  into  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations  showed  either 
that  the  Levites  failed  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
truth  or  had  no  pwwer  to  enforce  it.  Even  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phinehas,  when  the  high-priest  was  still 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  the  reverence  which  the 
people  felt  for  the  tribe  of  Levi  becomes  the  ocra- 
sion  of  a  rival  worship  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  old 
household  priestliood  I'evives,'  and  there  is  the  risk 
of  the  national  worship  breaking  up  into  indivi- 
dualism. Micah  first  consecrates  one  of  his  own 
sous,  and  then  tempts  a  homeless  Levite  to  dwell 
with  )iim  as  "  a  father  and  a  priest"  for  little  more 
than  his  food  and  raiment.  The  Levite,  though  pro- 
bably the  grandson  of  Moses  himself,  repeats  the 
sin  of  Korah.  [Jonathan.]  f'irst  in  the  house  of 
Micah,  and  then  for  the  emigrants  of  Dan,  he  exer- 
cises the  office  of  a  priest  with  "an  ephod,  and  a 
teraphim  and  a  graven  image."  With  tins  excep- 
tion tlie  whole  tribe  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a 
condition  analogou^^  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the 
darkest  period  and  in  the  most  outlying  districts 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  going  through  a  ritual 
routine,  but  exercising  no  influence  for  good,  at  once 
corrupted  and  corrupting.  The  shameless  license 
of  the  sons  of  Eli  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result 
of  a  long  period  of  decay,  affecting  the  whole  order. 
When  the  pi-iests  were  such  as  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
we  may  fiiirly  assume  that  the  I>evites  were  not 
doing  much  to  sustain  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

The  woi'k  of  Samuel  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
better  time.  Himself  a  Levite,  and,  though  not  a 
priest,  belonging  to  that  section  of  the  Levites  which 
was  nearest  to  the  priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi.  28), 
adopted  as  it  were,  by  a  special  dedication  into  the 
priestly  line  and  trained  for  its  offices  (1  Sam.  ii. 
18),  he  appears  as  infusing  a  fresh  life,  the  author 
ot  a  new  organisation.  There  is  no  reason  to  think, 
indeed,  that  the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  s. 
5),  and  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  him,  consisted  exclusively  of  Levites ;  but  there 
are  many  Mgns  that  the  members  of  that  tribe 
formed  a  large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  it.  It  exhibited,  indeed, 
the  ideal  of  the  Levite  life  as  one  of  praise,  devotion, 
teaching,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  priests 
Mid  Levites  generally  as  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  fifth  century,  or  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  thir- 
teenth did  to  the  seculai-  clergy  of  Western  Europe. 


'  Compare,  on  the  extent  of  this  relapse  into  an 
earlier  system,  Kalisch,  On  Genesis  xliv.  7. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  indicaie  the  extent  of 
this  connexion.  As  prophets,  who  are  also  priests, 
»e  have  Jeremiah  (.Icr.  i.  1).  Kzekiel  'Ez.  i.  ?], 
^zariah  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv  i\  Zechai-.ah 
S  Chr.  xxiv   20).      Internal    evidence   tends  to  (he 
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The  fact  that  the  Levites  were  thus  brought  I'j.drr  tbs 
influence  of  a  system  which  addressed  itself  to  the 
mind  and  heart  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  sacri- 
ficial functions  of  the  priesthood,  may  possibly  have 
led  them  on  to  apprehend  the  higher  truths  as  to 
the  nature  of  worship  which  begin  to  be  asserted 
from  this  period,  and  which  are  nowhere  pro- 
claimed more  clearly  than  in  the  great  hymn 
that  bears  the  name  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.  7-15).  The 
man  who  raises  the  name  of  prophet  to  a  new  signi- 
ficance is  himself  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ix.  9).  It  is 
among  them  that  we  find  the  first  signs  jf  the  mu- 
sical skill  which  is  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Levites  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  The  order  in  which  the 
Temple  services  were  arranged  is  ascribed  to  two  of 
the  prophets,  Nathan  and  Gad  (2  Chr.  jcxix.  25), 
who  must  have  grown  up  under  Samuel's  super- 
intendence, and  in  part  to  Samuel  himself  (1  Chr, 
ix.  22).  Asaph  and  Heman,  the  Psalmists,  bear  the 
same  title  as  Samuel  the  Seer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  5  ;  2  Chr. 
xxix,  30).  The  very  word  "  prophesying  "  is  applied 
not  only  to  sudden  bursts  of  song,  but  to  the  organ- 
ised psalmody  of  the  Temple  ( 1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  3).  Even 
of  those  who  bore  the  name  of  a  prophet  in  a  higher 
sense,  a  large  number  are  traceably  of  this  tribe.' 

III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  worship  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Levites  went 
on,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  then  for  a  time 
at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  afterwards  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  iii.  2;  1  Chr.  xvi.  39).  The  history  of  the 
return  of  the  ark  to  Beth-shemesh  after  its  capture 
by  the  Philistines,  and  its  subsequent  removal  to 
Kirjath-jearim,  points  apparently  to  some  strange 
complications,  rising  out  of  the  .anomalies  of  this 
period,  and  affecting,  in  some  measure,  the  position 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Beth-shemesh  was,  by  the 
original  assignment  of  the  conquered  country,  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16).  They, 
however,  do  not  appear  in  the  naiTative,  unless  we 
assume,  against  all  probability,  that  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  who  were  guilty  of  the  act  of  pro- 
fanation were  themselves  of  the  priestly  order, 
Levites  indeed  are  mentioned  as  doing  their  ap- 
pointed work  (1  Sam.  vi.  15),  but  the  sacrifices 
and  burnt-offerings  are  oH'ered  by  the  men  of  the 
city,  as  though  the  special  function  of  the  priest- 
hood had  been  usurped  by  others  ;  and  on  this  £  ip- 
position  it  is  easier  to  understand  how  those  who 
had  set  aside  the  Law  of  Moses  by  one  offience 
should  defy  it  also  by  another.  The  singular  read- 
ing of  the  LXX.  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19  (/cal  ovk  rjc/xe- 
VLffav  01  viol  'lexoviov  iv  to7s  &vSpa<Tt  Baidcafxus 
'6ti  elSov  KiBairhu  Kvpluv)  indicates,  if  we  assume 
that  it  rests  upon  some  corresponding  Hebrew  text, 
a  struggle  between  two  opposed  parties,  one  guilty 
of  the  profan8*-ion,  the  other — possibly  the  Levites 
who  had  been  before  mentioned — zealous  in  their 
remonstrances  against  it.  Then  comes,  either  es 
the  result  of  this  collision,  or  by  direct  supernatui-aj 
infliction,  the  great  slaughter  of  the  Betli-shemites, 
and  they  shrink  from  ret<iining  the  ark  any  loiigei 
among  them.  Thegieat  Eben  (stone)  becomes,  by  a 
slight  paroiiomastic  change  in  its  form,  the  "  great 
Abel "  (lamentation),  and  the  name  remams  as  a  me« 

same  conclusion  as  to  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  even  Isaiah  himself.  Jahaziel  (2  Chr. 
XX.  14)  appears  as  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  Levile. 
There  is  a  balance  of  probability  on  the  same  side  as 
to  Jehu,  Hanani,  the  second  Oded,  and  Ahgah  oi 
Shiloh. 
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mona!  of  ilie  sin  and  of  its  punishment.  [Bethshe- 
MKSH.]     We  art  loft  entire y  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
re.Tsons  which  led  them,  after  this,  to  send  the  ark  of 
.l(>bovah,  not  to  Hebron  or  sjme  otlier  priestly  city, 
hut  to  Kirjath-jearim,  round  which,  so  far  aswe  know, 
'he.re  gathered  legitiinately  no  sacred  associations. 
!t  lias  been  commonly  assumed  indeed  that  Afeiua- 
dal),    under    whose    guardianship   it   remained    for 
twenty   years,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.     [Abinadab.]     Of  this,  however, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  evidence,  and  against 
it  there  is  the  language  of  David  in  1  Chr.  xv.  2, 
"  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark    of  God    but  the 
Levites,  for  them    hath  Jehovah    chosen,"  which 
would  lose  half  its  force  if  it  were  not  meant  as  a 
protest  against  a  recent  innovation,  and  the  ground 
of  a  return  to  the  more  ancient  order.     So  tar  as 
one  can  see  one's  way  through  these  perplexities  of 
a  dark  period,  the  most  probable  explanation — al- 
ready suggested   under  Kirjath-jearim — seems 
to  be  the    following.     The  old  names   of   Baaleh 
(Josh.    XV.   9)  and    Kirjath-baal    (Josh.    xv.   60) 
suggest  there  had  been  of  old  some  special  sanctity 
attacheil  to  the  place  as  the  centre  of  a  Canaanite 
local    worship.  The  fact    that  the  ark  was  taken 
to  the  house    of   Abinadab  in  the    hill  (1   Sam. 
vii.  1),  the  Gibeah  of  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  connects  it- 
self with  that  old  Canaanitish  reverence  for  high 
places,  which,   through   the   whole  history  of  the 
Israelites,  continued  to  have  such  strong  attractions 
for  them.     These  may  ha^'e  seemed  to  the  panic- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  that  district,  mi-ngling  old 
things  and  new,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  the 
lingering   super;'titions    of  the   conquered    people, 
sufficient  grounds  to  determine  their  choice  of  a 
locality.     The  consecration  (the  word  used  is  the 
special  sacerdotal  term)  of  Eleazar  as  the  guardian 
of  the  ark  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  analogous  in  its  way 
to  the  other  irregular  assumptions  which  characterise 
this  period,  though  here  the  offence  was  less  flagrant, 
and  did  not   involve  apparently  the  performance  of 
any  sacrificial  acts.     While,  however,  this  aspect  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  people  brings  the  Levi- 
tical  and  priestly  orders  before  us,  as  having  lost  the 
position   they   had  previously  occupied,  there  were 
other  influences  at  work  tending  to  reinstate  them. 
The  rule  of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophet- 
ical character  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended 
to  give  them  the  position  of  a  ruling  caste.     In  the 
sti'ong  desire  of  the  people  for  a  king,  we  may  per- 
haps trace  a  protest  against  the  assumption  by  the 
Levites  of  a  higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.     The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 
was  at 'any  rate  the  assertion  of  a  self-willed  power 
against  the  priestly  order.     The  assumption  of  the 
saciificial  office,  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Gibeoaites  who  were  attached 
to  their  service,  were  parts  of  the  same  policy,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  condemnation  of  Saul  for  the 
two  former  sins,  no  less  than  of  the  expiation  re- 
quired for  the  latter  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  shows  by  what 
strong  measures  the  truth,  of  which  that  policy  wa^ 
a  subversion,  had  to  be  impi'Bssed  on  the  minds  ol' 
the  Israelites.   The  reign  of  David,  however,  brought 
the  change  frora  persecution  to  honour.    The  Levites 
were  ready  to  welcome  a  king  who,  though  not  of 
their  tribe,  had  been  brought  up  under  their  train- 
ing, was  skilled   in' their  arts,  prepared  to  share 
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even  in  some  of  their  ministrations,  and  to  array 
himself  in  their  apparel  (2Sam.  vi.  14), and  4600  of 
their  number  with  3700  priests  waited  upon  David 
at  Hebron — itself,  it  should  be  remembered,  one  ol 
the  priestly  cities — to  tender  their  allegiance  (1  Chr. 
xii.  26).  When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there 
came  a  fuller  organisation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its 
position  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognised.  When  the  ark  was  canied  up 
to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknowledged 
(1  Chr.  XV.  2).  When  the  sin  of  Uzzah  stopped  the 
procession,  it  was  placed  for  a  time  under  the  care 
of  Obed-Edom  of  Gath — probably  Gatli-rimmon — ■ 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr.  xiii. 
13;  Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

In  the  procession  which  attended  the  ultimat? 
conveyance  of  the  ark  to  its  new  resting-place  the 
Levites  were  conspicuous,  wearing  their  linen  ephods, 
and  appearing  iu  their  new  character  as  minstrels 
(1  Chr.  XV.  27,  28).     In  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacle under  David,  as  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Temple,  we  may  trace  a  development  of  the  simpler 
arrangements  of  the  wilderness  and  of  Shiloh.     The 
Levites  were  the  gatekeepers,  vergers,   sacristans, 
choristers  of  the  cential  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24-32, 
to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the  locus  classicus 
on   this   subject,    "  to   wait  on  the  "ions  of  Aai'on 
for  the  service  of  the    house    of  Jeliovah,  in  the 
courts,  and  the  chambers,  and  the  purifying  of  all 
holy  things."     This  included  the  duty  of  providing 
"  for  the  shew-bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for  meat- 
offering,   and   for   the   unleavened  bread."      They 
were,  besides  this,  "to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at  even."     They 
were  lastly  "  to  offer" — i.  e.  to  assist  the  priests  in 
offering — "  all  burnt-sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the  sab- 
baths and  on  the  set  feasts."  They  lived  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at 
fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chr.  xxv., 
sxvi.).     How  long  it  lasted  wc  have  no  sufficient 
data   for  aetermining.     The  predominance   of  the 
number  twelve  as  the  basis  of  classification  "  might 
seem  to  indicate  monthly  periods,  and  the  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  would  naturally  suggest  such  an 
arrangement.     The  analogous  order  in  the  civil  and 
military  administration  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  1)  would  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion.  It  appears,  indeed ,  that  there 
was  a  change  of  some  kind  every  week  f  1  Chr.  ix.  25  ; 
2  Chr.  -xxiii.  4,  8) ;  but  this  is  of  course  compatible 
with  a  system  of  rotation,  which  would  give  to  each 
a  longer  period  of  residence,  or  with  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  leader  of  each  division  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  system,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
duties  now  imposal  upon  the  Levites  were  such  as 
to  require  almost  continuous  practice.    They  would 
need,  when  their  turn  came,  to  be  able  to  bear  their 
parts  in  the  great  choral  hymns  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  take  each  his   appointed   share  in  the   complex 
structure  of  a  sacrificial    liturgy,  and  for  this  a 
special  study  would  be  required.     The  education 
which  the  Levites  received  for  their  peculiar  duties, 
no  less  than  their  connexion,  more  or  less  intimate, 
with  the  schools  of  the  piopliets  (see  above),  would 
tend  to  make  them,  so  tar  as  tliere  was  any  educa- 
tion at  oil,  the  teachers  of  the  others,"  the  tran- 


"  There  are  24  coursef  of  the  priests,   24,000  Le-         »  There  is,  however,  acurious  Jewish  tradition  luat 
«tcs  in  the  general  busuess  of  the  Temri"?  (3  Chr.  :  ihe    pchoolmasters   of  Israel    weic    of   the   tribe    oJ 
xxiii.  4).     The  number  of  singers  is  2K8  =  12  X  24  j  g-ir^wt  (Solom.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xlis.  7,  in  Godwvn's 
'  Chr.  xxv.  7''.  -  [Jifosr.s  a^d  Aaron). 
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scribers  and  intei-preters  of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  instances  of  their  appearance  in  this  new 
character.  One  of  them,  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,^  takes 
his  place  among  the  old  Hebrew  sages  who  were 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  Solomon,  and  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  title)  his  name  appears  as  the  writer  of  the 
39th  Psalm  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xv.  17).  One  of 
the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  "Scribe"  is  a  Levite 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  6),  and  this  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
their  special  offices  iinder  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13). 
They  are  described  as  "  officers  and  judges"  under 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29),  and  as  such  are  employed 
"  in  all  the  business  of  Jehovali,  and  in  the  service 
of  the  king."  They  are  the  agents  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Hezekiah  in  their  work  of  reformation,  and  are 
sent  forth  to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  law  (  2  Chr. 
xvii.  8,  XXX.  22).  Under  Josiah  the  function  has 
passed  into  a  title,  and  they  are  "  the  Levites  that 
taught  all  Israel"  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  3).  The  two 
books  of  Chi'onicles  bear  unmistakeable  marks  of 
having  been  written  by  men  whose  interests  were 
all  gathered  round  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and 
who  were  familiar  with  its  records.  The  materials 
from  which  they  compiled  their  narratives,  and  to 
which  they  refer  as  the  works  of  seers  and  pro{)hets, 
were  written  by  men  who  were  probably  Levites 
themselves,  or,  if  not,  were  associated  with  them. 

The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  were  recog- 
nised in  the  assignment  of  the  new  duties,  and  the 
Kohathites  retained  their  old  pre-eminence.  They 
have  four  "  princes"  (1  Chr.  xv.  5-10),  while 
Merari  and  Gershon  have  but  one  each.  They  sup- 
plied, from  the  families  of  the  Izharites  and  Hebron- 
itcs,  the  "  officers  and  judges  "  of  1  Chr.  xxvi.  30. 
To  them  belonged  the  sons  of  Korah,  v/ith  Heman 
at  their  head  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  playing  upon  psalteries 
and  harps.  They  were  "  over  the  woik  of  the  ser- 
vice, keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle"  {I.  c). 
It  was  their  work  to  prepai'e  the  shew-biead  every 
Sabbath  (1  Chr.  ix.  32).  The  Gershonites  were 
represented  in  like  manner  in  the  Temple-choir  by 
the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  39,  xv.  17) ;  Merari 
by  the  sons  of  Ethan  or  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  vi.  44, 
xvi.  42,  XXV.  1-7).  Now  that  the  heavier  work  of 
conveying  the  tabernacle  and  its  equipments  fiom 
place  to  place  was  no  longer  required  of  them,  and 
that  psalmody  had  become  the  most  prominent  of 
their  duties,  they  were  to  enter  on  their  work  at  the 
earlier  age  of  twenty  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  24-27).^ 

As  in  the  old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in  the 
organisation  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not 
mcluded  in  the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr. 
ixi.  6),  and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A  sepai'ate  census,  made  appa- 
rently before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives — 

24,000  over  the  work  of  the  Temple. 
6,000  officers  and  judges. 
4,000  porters,  i.  e.  gate-keepers,*  and,  as  such. 


y  In  1  Chr.  ii.  6  the  four  names  of  1  K.  iv.  31 
appear  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
third  generation  after  Jacob.  On  the  otlier  hand  the 
names  of  Heman  and  Ethan  are  prominent  among 
the  Levites  under  Solomon  {infra)  ;  and  two  psalms, 
one  of  which  belongs  manifestly  to  a  later  date,  are 
asciibed  to  them,  with  this  title  of  Ezrahite  attached 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  and  Ixxxix.}.  The  difficulty  arises  pro- 
bably out  of  some  confusion  of  the  later  and  the  earlier 
names.  Ewald's  conjecture,  that  conspicuous  minstrels 
of  other  tribes  were  received  into  the  choir  of  the 
Vemyle,  and  then  reckoned  as  Le^■ites,  wuiiid  frive  a 
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beanng  arms   (1   Chr.  ix.  19 ;    2  Cla 

xxxi.  2). 
4,000  praising  Jehovah  with  instrumeDts. 
Tne  latter  number,  however,  must  have  include! 
the  full  choruses  of  the  TempJe.  The  moi'e  skilleu 
musicians  among  the  sons  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Jeduthun  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24  sections  of 
12  each.  Here  again  the  Kohathites  are  prominent, 
having  14  out  of  the  24  sections ;  while  Gershon 
has  4  and  Meraii  8  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2-4).  To  these 
288  were  assigned  apparently  a  more  permanent 
residence  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  33),  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  near  Bethlehem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16),  mentioned  long  afterwards  as  in- 
habited by  the  "  sons  of  the  singers"  (Neh.  xii.  28). 
The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  pur  ■ 
sued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a  great  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  witnesses 
of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a  central  worship. 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
vincial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result 
was,  that  they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in 
the  teiritoiy  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  me- 
tropolis of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13,  14).  Their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  at  large  was  thus  diminished, 
and  the  design  of  the  Mosaic  )iolity  so  far  frus- 
trated ;  but  their  power  as  a  religious  order  was 
probably  increased  by  this  concentration  within 
nanower  limits.  In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  they 
weie,  from  this  time  forward,  a  powerful  body, 
politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastiadly.  They  brought 
with  them  the  prophetic  element  of  influence,  in 
the  wider  as  well  as  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the 
word.  We  accordingly  find  them  prominent  in 
the  war  of  Abijah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
10-12).  They  are,  as  before  noticed,  sent  out  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  and  judge  the  people  (2  Chr. 
xix.  8-10).  Prophets  of  their  order  encourage  the 
king  in  his  war  against  Moab  and  Amnion,  and  go 
before  his  army  with  their  loud  Hallelujahs  (2  Chr. 
XX.  21),  and  join  afterwards  in  the  triumph  of  his 
return.  The  apostasy  that  followed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah  exposed  them  tor  a 
time  to  the  dominance  of  a  hostile  system  ;  but  the 
services  of  the  Temple  appear  to  have  gone  on,  and 
the  Levites  were  again  conspicuous  in  the  counter- 
revolution eH'ected  by  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.).  and 
in  restoiing  the  Temple  to  its  fomier  stateliness 
under  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  5).  They  shared  in  the 
disasters  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24), 
and  in  the  prosperity  of  Uzziah,  and  were  ready 
we  may  believe,  to  support  the  priests,  who,  as 
representing  their  order,  opposed  the  sacrilegious 
usurpation  of  the  latter  king  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  17). 
The  closing  of  the  Temple  under  Ahaz  involved  the 
cessation  at  once  of  their  work  and  of  their  privi- 
leges (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Under  Hezekiah  they 
again  became  prominent,  as  consecrating  themselves 
to  the  special  work  of  cleansing  and  repairing  tlie 


new  aspect  to  the  influence  of  the  tribe.  (Comp. 
Poet.  Biich.  i.  213  ;  De  Wette,  Psabnen,  Ehileit.  §  iii.) 

•  The  change  is  indicated  in  what  are  described  as 
the  "  last  words  of  DaWd."  The  king  fe^ls,  in  his 
old  age,  that  a  time  of  rest  has  come  for  himself  and 
for  the  people,  and  that  the  Levites  have  a  right  to 
6h»re  in  it.  They  are  now  the  ministers — not,  ae 
before,  the  warrior-host — of  the  Unseen  King. 

°  Ps.  cxxxiv.  acquires  a  fresh  interest  Tvht-Ti  W€ 
think  of  it  as  the  song  of  the  ni^ht-sentries  of  ihi 
Temple. 
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Temple  (2  Chr  xxix.  12-15);  and  the  hymns  of 
David  and  of  Asaph  were  again  renewed.  In  this 
.nstanco  it  was  thought  woithy  of  special  record 
that  those  who  were  simply  Levites  were  more 
"  upright  m  heart "  and  zealous  than  the  priests 
themselves  (2  Chr.  xxix.  34);  and  thus,  in  that 
great  passover,  they  took  the  place  of  the  unwilling 
or  unprepared  members  of  the  priesthood.  Their 
oli  privileges  were  restored,  they  were  put  forward 
Bf  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22),  and  the  payment  of 
tithes,  which  had  probably  been  discontinued  under 
Ahaz,  was  renewed  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  4).  Tlie  gene- 
alogies of  the  tribe  were  re\nsed  (ver.  17),  and  the 
old  classitication  kept  its  giound.  The  reign  of 
Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the  greater  part  of 
't,  a  period  of  depression.  That  of  Josiah  witnessed 
a  fresh  revival  and  reorganisation  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
8-13).  hi  the  great  passover  of  his  eighteenth 
year  they  took  their  place  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  leaders  of  their  worship  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
3,  15).  Then  came  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldacan 
invasions,  and  the  rule  of  cowardly  and  apostate 
kings.  The  sacred  tribe  itself  showed  itself  uu- 
laithful.  The  repeated  protests  of  the  priest  Ezekiel 
indicate  that  they  had  shared  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
people.  The  prominence  into  which  they  had  been 
brought  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  reforming  kings 
had  apparently  tempted  them  to  think  that  they 
might  encroach  pemianeiitly  on  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood,  and  the  sin  of  Korah  was 
renewed  (Ez.  xliv.  10-14,  xlviii.  11).  They  had, 
as  the  peaalty  of  their  sin,  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple,  and  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile. 
IV.  After  the  Captivity.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Levites  in  the  tirst  movements  of  the  return 
fiom  Babylon  indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the 
ti-aditions  and  maintained  the  practices  of  their 
tribe.  They,  we  may  believe,  were  those  who  weie 
specially  called  on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one 
of  the  songs  of  Zion  (De  VVette  on  Ps.  cxxxvii.). 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first  body  of 
returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  number  (Ezr.  ii.  36-42).  Those 
who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at  the  foundation 
and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  10, 
vi.  18).  In  the  next  movement  under  Ezra  their 
reluctance  (whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  '^) 
was  even  more  strongly  marked.  None  of  them 
piesented  themselves  at  the  first  great  gathering 
(Ezr.  viii.  15).  The  special  efforts  of  Ezra  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  together  more  than  38,  and 
\heir  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of  the  Nethinim 
(ib.  20)."=  Those  who  returned  with  him  resumed 
their  functions  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and  those 
who  were  most  active  in  that  work  were  foremost 
also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like  prayer  which  appears 
in  Neh.  ix.  as  the  last  great  eflbrt  of  Jewish  psalmody. 
They  are  recognised  in  the  great  national  covenant, 
and  the  offerings  and  tithes  which  weie  their  due 
are  once  more  eolemnly  secured  to  them  (Neh.  x. 
37-39).  They  take  their  old  places  in  the  Temple 
and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29), 
and  are  present  in  full  array  at  the  great  feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Wall.  The  two  prophets  who 
were  active  at  the  time  of  the  Return,  Haggai  and 
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^  May  we  conjM'ure  that  the  language  of  Eze- 
kiel had  led  to  some  jealousy  between  the  two 
ordsrs? 

'  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  (Surenhusius,  Mhhna, 
fkxt.^  is.  10}  to  the  effect  that,  sl»  &  punishment  for 


Zechanah,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe, 
helped  it  foiward  in  the  woik  of  restoration.  The 
strongest  measures  are  adopted  by  Nehemiah,  as 
before  by  Ezra,  to  guard  the  purity  of  their  blood 
from  the  contamination  of  mixed  marriages  ( Ezr.  x. 
23) ;  and  they  are  made  the  special  guardians  of 
the  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The 
last  prophet  of  the  0.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision 
of  the  latter  days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  "  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi  "  (Mai.  iii.  3). 

The  guidance  of  the  0.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point, 
and  the  history  of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the 
national  life  becomes  consequently  a  matter  of  in- 
ference and  conjecture.  The  synagogue  worship, 
then  originated,  or  receiving  a  new  development, 
was  organised  irrespectively  of  them  [Synagogue], 
and  thus  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
were  means  of  instruction  in  the  Law  with  which 
they  were  not  connected.  This  would  tend  na- 
tuially  to  diminish  their  peculiar  claim  on  the 
reverence  of  the  people ;  but  where  a  priest  or 
Levite  was  present  in  the  synagogue  they  were 
still  entitled  to  some  kind  of  precedence,  and  special 
sections  in  the  lessons  for  the  day  were  assigned 
to  them  (Lightfoot,  Ilor.  Heh.  on  Matt.  iv.  23). 
During  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synagogue.  They,  with  the  priests,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  majority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim  (Maimonides  in  Lighttbot, 
Hor.  Heh.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3),  and  as  such  had  a  large 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in  capital 
cases.  In  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  period, 
as  an  age  of  sciibes  succeeding  to  an  age  of  prophets, 
they  too  were  likely  to  be  sharers.  The  training 
and  previous  history  of  the  tribe  would  predispose 
them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  system  as 
they  had  done  to  the  old.  They  accordingly  may 
have  been  among  the  scribes  and  elders  who  accu- 
mulated traditions.  They  may  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  sects  of  Phaiisees  and  Sadducees.'' 
But  in  proportion  as  they  thus  acquired  fame  and 
reputation  individually,  their  functions  as  Levites 
beciime  subordinate,  and  they  were  known  simply 
as  the  inferior  ministers  of  the  Temple.  They  take 
no  prominent  part  in  the  Maccabaean  struggles, 
though  they  must  have  been  present  at  the  great 
purification  of  the  Temple. 

They  appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the  type  of 
a  formal  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy  and 
without  love  (Luke  x.  32).  The  same  parable  in- 
dicates Jericho  as  having  become — what  it  had  not 
been  originally  (see  Josh,  xxi.,  1  Chr.  vi.) — one  of  the 
great  stations  at  which  they  and  the  priests  resided 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorograph.  c.  47)  In  John  i. 
19  they  appear  as  delegates  ot  the  .lews,  that  is  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  coming  to  inquire  into  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Baptist,  and  giving  uttei'ance  to 
their  own  Messianic  expectations.  The  mention  o' 
a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iv.  36  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  previous  century  had  canied  that 
tribe  also  into  "  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles." 
The  conversion  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  was  probably 
no  solitary  instance  of  the  reception  by  them  oi  the 
new  faith,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  old. 


this  backwardness,  Ezra  deprived  them  of  their  tithes, 
and  transferred  the  right  to  the  priests. 

<*  The  life  of  Josephus  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  education  of  the  higher  members  of  the  order 
(Jos.  Vita,  c.  i.). 
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If  "  a  grent  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient 
to  the  faith"  (Acts  vi.  7),  it  is  not  too  bold 
to  believe  that  their  influence  may  have  led  Levites 
to  follow  their  example;  and  thus  the  old  psiilms, 
and  possibly  also  the  old  chants  of  the  Temple- 
eervice,  might  be  transmitted  through  the  agency 
of  those  who  had  been  specially  tiained  in  them, 
to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  first  century,  when 
the  Temple  had  received  its  final  completion  under 
the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find  one  section  of  the  tribe 
engaged  in  a  new  movement.  With  that  strange 
unconsciousness  of  a  coming  doom  which  so  often 
marks  the  last  stage  of  a  decaying  system,  the  singers 
of  thp  Temple  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  apply 
tor  the  right  of  wearing  the  sjime  linen  garment  as 
the  priests,  and  peisuaded  the  king  that  the  con- 
cession of  this  privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his 
reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §6).  The  other  Levites 
at  the  same  time  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which 
hitherto  they  had  been  excluded. «  The  destruction 
of  the  Temple  so  soon  after  they  had  attained  the 
object  of  their  desires  came  ;is  with  a  grim  irony 
to  sweep  away  their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive 
them  of  every  vestige  of  that  which  had  distin- 
guished them  from  other  Israelites.  They  were 
merged  in  the  crowd  of  captives  that  were  scattered 
over  the  Roman  world,  and  disappear  from  the 
st.age  of  history.  The  Rabbinic  schools,  that  rose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  polity,  fosteied  a 
studied  and  habitual  depreciation  of  the  Levite 
order  as  compaied  with  their  own  teachers  (M'Caul, 
Old  Paths,  p.  435).  Individual  families,  it  may 
be,  cherished  the  tradition  that  their  fathers,  as 
priests  or  Levites,  had  taken  part  in  the  services 
of  the  Temple.'  If  their  claims  were  recognised, 
they  received  the  old  marks  of  reverence  in  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue  (comp.  the  Regulations 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  of  London,  in  Margoliouth's 
History  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  iii.  270),  took 
precedence  in  reading  the  lessons  of  the  day  (Light- 
liiot,  Hor.  Heh.  on  Matt.  iv.  23),  and  pronounced 
tlie  blessing  at  the  close  (Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs, 
vi.  790).  Their  existence  was  acknowledged  in 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  (Basnage, 
/.  c).  The  tenacity  with  which  the  exiled  race 
clung  to  these  recollections  is  shown  in  the  pre- 
valence of  the  names  (Cohen,  and  Levita  or  Levy) 
which  imply  that  those  who  bear  them  are  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  or  the  tribe  of  Levi;  and  in  the  custom 
which  exempts  the  first-born  of  priestly  or  Levite 
families  fiom  the  payments  which  are  still  oHered, 
in  the  case  of  others,  as  the  redemption  of  the 
first-born  (Leo  of  Modena,  in  Picart's  Ceremonies 
Religieuses,  i.  26 ;  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  297). 
In  the  meantime  the  old  name  had  acquired  a  new 
signification.  The  early  writers  of  the  Christian 
Church  applied  to  the  later  hieiarchy  the  language 
of  the  earlier,  and  gave  to  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters the  title  (jspeiy)  that  had  belonged  to  the 
sons  of  Aarcn ;  while  the  deacons  were  habitually 
spoken  of  as  Levites  (Suiccr,  Tlies.  s.  v.  AeuiTT)?).* 
The  extinction  or  absorption  of  a  tribe  which  had 


•  The  tone  oi  Josephus  is  noticeable  as  being  that 
ci  a  man  who  looked  on  the  change  as  a  dangerous 
innovation.  As  a  priest,  he  saw  in  this  movement  of 
the  Levites  an  intrusion  on  the  privileges  of  his 
order  ;  and  this  was,  In  his  judgment,  one  of  the  sins 
which  brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  caj  and  ttie 
Temple. 

'  Dr.   Jo«ph    Wolff,   in    his    recent    Trarch   and 
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borne  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
was,  like  other  such  changes,  an  instiuice  of  the 
order  in  which  the  shadow  is  succeeded  by  the 
substance — that  which  is  decayed,  is  waxing  old 
and  ready  to  vanish  away,  by  a  new  and  more 
living  organisation.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  it 
had  lost  its  life.  It  was  bound  up  with  a  localised 
and  exclusive  worship,  and  had  no  plae  to  occupy 
in  that  which  was  univeisal.  In  the  Christian 
Church — supposing,  by  any  effort  of  imagination; 
that  it  had  had  a  recognised  existence  in  it — it  would 
have  been  simply  an  impediment.  Looking  at  the 
long  history  of  which  the  outline  has  been  here 
traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and  darkness,  the 
good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the  character  of 
most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Levites,  as  a  tribe,  tended  to  fall  into  a  formal 
worship,  a  narrow  and  exclusive  exaltation  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  forget  that  they  were  chosen,  together 
with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  witness  of  great  truths 
which  might  otherwise  have  perished  from  remem 
brance,  and  that  they  bore  it  well  through  a  long 
succession  of  centuries.  To  members  of  this  ti-ibe 
we  owe  many  separate  books  of  the  0.  T.,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  great  measure  the  preservation  of  the 
whole.  The  hymns  which  they  sung,  in  part  pro- 
bably the  music  of  which  they  were  the  originators, 
have  been  perpetuated  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  company  of  prophets  who  have 
left  behind  them  no  written  records  they  appear 
conspicuous,  united  by  common  work  and  common 
interests  with  the  prophetic  order.  They  did  their 
work  as  a  national  clerisij,  instruments  in  raising 
the  people  to  a  higher  life,  educating  them  in  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  order  and  civilization 
rest.  It  is  not  often,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  a  religious  caste  or  order  has  passed  away 
with  more  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
mankind  than  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(On  the  subject  generally  may  be  consulted,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  Carpzov, 
Appar.  Crit.  b.  i.  c.  5,  and  Annotat. ;  Saalschiitz, 
Archdol.  der  Hebr.  c.  78 ;  INlichaelis,  Comm.  on 
Laws  of  Moses,  i.  art.  52.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

LEVIT'ICUS  (N"l|?!"l),  the  first  woixi  in  the 
book  giving  it  its  name  :  Aev'CnKSv :  I^eviticus : 
allied  also  by  the  later  Jews  D''Jri3  ri'lin,  "  Law 
of  the  priests;"  and  ni33"lp  ri^'in,  "Law  of 
offerings." 

Contents. — The  Book  consists  of  the  following 
principal  sections: — 

I.  The  laws  touching  sacrifices  (chap,  i.-vii.). 

II.  An  historical  section  containing,  first,  tnc 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (chap,  viii.), 
next,  his  fiist  oflering  for  himself  and  the  people 
(chap,  ix.)  ;  and  lastly,  the  destruction  of  Nadao 
and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for  their  presump- 
tuous ofience  (chap.  x.). 

III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  tor 
putting  away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.). 

Adventures    (p.    2),   claims    his    descent   from   this 
tribe. 

B  In  the  literature  of  a  later  period  the  same  nam* 
meets  us  applied  to  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  order, 
no  longer,  however,  as  the  language  of  reverence,  but 
as  that  of  a  cynical  cor.tompt  for  the  less  worthy  per- 
tion  of  the  oievgy  of  the  English  Church  iMiosu'.aT 
Hist,  of  Snt/laml,  iii.  327). 
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IV.  Laws  ehiefly  intenJed  to  niaik  the  separation 
between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations  (chap, 
ivii.-xx."). 

V.  Laws  concemins;  the  priests  (ixi.,  xxii.)  ;  and 
certain  holy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  to- 
gether witli  an  episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends 
tVoiu  chao.  xxi.  1  to  xxvi.  2. 

VI.  Promises  and  thrijats  (xxvi.  2-46). 

VII.  An  appendix  containing  the  laws  concerning 
vows  (xxvii.). 

I.  The  boolc  of  Exodus  concludes  with  the  account 
of  -he  completion  of  the  tabernacle.  "  So  Moses 
finished  the  work,"  we  read  (xl.  33):  and  imme- 
diately there  rests  upon  it  a  cloud,  and  it  is  filled 
■with  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Fjom  the  tabernacle, 
thus  rendered  glorious  by  the  Divine  Presence, 
issues  the  legislation  contained  in  the  book  of  Levi- 
ticus. At  first  God  spake  to  the  people  out  of  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai,  and  gave  them  His 
holy  commandments  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator. 
But  henceforth  His  Presence  is  to  dwell  not  on  the 
secret  top  of  Sinai,  but  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
both  in  their  wanderings  through  the  wilderness, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  Hence 
the  first  directions  which  Moses  receives  after  the 
work  is  finished  have  reference  to  the  offerings 
v/hich  were  to  be  bi'ought  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle. As  Jehovah  draws  near  to  the  people  in 
the  tabernacle,  so  the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah 
in  the  otiering.  Without  offerings  none  may  ap- 
proach Him.  The  regulations  respecting  the  sacri- 
fices fall  into  three  groups,  and  e;»ch  of  these  groups 
again  consists  of  a  decalogue  of  instructions.  Ber- 
theau  has  observed  that  this  principle  runs  through 
all  the  laws  of  Rloses.  They  are  all  modelled  after 
the  pattern  of  the  ten  commandments,  so  that  each 
distinct  subject  of  legislation  is  always  treated  of 
under  ten  several  enactments  or  provisions. 

Baumgarten  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, has  adopted  the  arrangement  of  Bertheau, 
as  set  forth  in  his  Sicben  Gnippen  des  Mas.  Redds. 
On  the  whole,  his  principle  seems  sound.  We  find 
Bunsen  acknowledging  it  in  part,  in  his  division  of 
the  19th  chapter  (see  below).  And  though  we 
cannot  always  agree  with  Bertheau,  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  his  arrangement  as  sug- 
gestive at  least  of  the  main  structure  of  the  Book. 

1.  The  first  group  of  regulations  (chap,  i.-iii.) 
deals  with  three  kinds  of  offerings :  the  burnt-ofl'er- 
ing  (n?iy),  the  meat-offering*  (HriJD),  and  the 
thank-offering  (D^»"?K^  raT). 

i.  The  burnt-offering  (chap,  i.)  in  three  sections.  It 
might  be  either  ( 1 .)  a  male  without  blemish  from  the 
herds  C")p3n  P),  ver.  3-9  ;  or  (2)  a  male  without 
blemish  from  the^oc^,or  lesser  cattle  (I'S-VH),  ver. 
10-13;  or  (3-)  it  might  be  fowls,  an  offering  of 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  ver.  14-17.  The 
subdivisions  are  here  marked  clearly  enough,  not 
only  by  the  the  three  kinds  of  sacrifice,  but  also  by 
the  form  in  which  the  enactment  is  put.     Each 

begins  with  133"lp DN,  "  If  his  offering,"  &c., 

and  each  ends  with  HIH'''?  niH^J  nn  ntJ'N*  H^iy, 
"  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
Jehovah." 

The  next  gi-oup  (chap,  ii.)  presents  many  more 
difficulties.  Its  parts  are  not  so  clearly  marked 
either  by  prominent  features  in  the  subject-matter, 

•  "  Meat  "  is  used  Ijy  our  translators  in  the  6cn«e  of  food 
of  any  kind,  whether  flesli  o   farinaceoijB 
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or  by  the  more  technical  boundaries  ot  certain  miti.J 
and  final  phrases.     We  have  here — 

ii.  The  meat-offering,  or  bloodless  offering  in  four 
sections:  (1)  in  its  uncooked  form,  consisting  of 
fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense,  ver.  1-3  • 
(2)  in  its  cooked  form,  of  which  three  different 
kinds  are  specified— baked  in  the  oven,  fried,  or 
boiled,  ver.  4-10;  (3)  the  prohibition  of  leaven, 
and  tlie  direction  to  use  salt  in  all  the  meat-otier- 
ings,  11-13  ;  (4)  the  oblation  of  first-fruits,  14-16. 
I'his  at  least  seems  on  the  v/hole  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  group,  though  we  ofier  it  with 
some  hesitation. 

(a.)  Bertheau's  arrangement  is  different.  He 
divides  (I)  ver.  1-4  (thus  including  the  meat- 
offering baked  in  the  oven  with  the  uncooked  offer- 
'°g )  (-)  ^'cr-  5  and  G,  the  meat-offering  when  fried 
in  the  pan  ;  (3)  ver.  7-13,  the  meat-ofiering  when 
boiled ;  (4)  ver.  14-16,  the  ottering  of  the  first- 
fruits.  But  this  is  obviously  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. For,  first,  it  is  exceedingly  aibitrary  to  con- 
nect ver.  4  with  ver.  1-3,  rather  than  with  the 
verses  which  follow.  Why  should  the  meat-offering 
baked  in  the  oven  be  classed  with  the  uncooked 
meat-offering  rather  than  with  the  other  two  whicii 
wore  in  different  ways  supposed  to  be  diessed  with 
fire  ?  Next,  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  chapter  are 
clearly  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
"  It  is  a  thing  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  Jehovah 
made  by  fire,"  ver.  3  and  10.  Lastly,  the  direc- 
tions in  ver.  11-13,  apply  to  every  form  of  meat- 
offering, not  only  to  that  immediately  preceding. 
The  Masoretic  arrangement  is  in  five  sections  :  vers. 
1-3;  4;   5,  G:   7-13;   14-lG. 

iii.  The  Shelamim — "  peace-offering  "  (A.  V.),  or 
"  thank-offering  "  (Ewald),  (chap,  iii.)  in  three  sec- 
tions. Strictly  speaking  this  falls  under  two  heads : 
first,  when  it  is  of  the  Iierd;  and  secondly,  when  it  is 
of  the  flock.  But  this  last  ha.s  again  its  subdivision  ; 
for  the  offering  when  of  the  flock  may  be  either  a  lamb 
or  a  goat.  Accordingly  the  three  sections  are,  vers. 
1-5;  7-11;  12-16.  Ver.  6  is  merely  introduc- 
tory to  the  second  class  of  sacrifices,  and  ver. 
17  a  general  conclusion,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
laws.  This  concludes  the  first  Decalogue  of  the 
book. 

2.  Chap,  iv.,  v.  The  laws  concerning  the  sin- 
offering  and  the  trepass-  (or  guilt-)  offering. 

The  sin-offering  (chap,  iv.)  is  treited  of  under  four 
specified  cases,  after  a  short  intioduction  to  the 
whole  in  ver.  1,  2  :  (1)  the  sin-ofl'ering  for  the 
priest,  3-12;  (2)  for  the  whole  congregation,  13- 
21  ;  (3)  for  a  ruler,  22-26  ;  (4)  tor  one  of  the 
common  people,  27-35. 

After  these  four  cases  in  which  the  offering  is  to 
be  made  for  four  different  classes,  there  follow  pro- 
visions respecting  thi-ee  severaj  kinds  of  transgres- 
sion for  which  atonement  must  be  made.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  these  shouli  be  ranked  under 
the  head  of  the  sin-offering  or  cf  the  trcspass-offer- 
ir.g  (see  Winer,  Ewh.).  We  may  howe'/er  follow 
Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel,  in  regarding 
them  as  special  instances  in  which  a  sm-offering 
was  to  be  brought.  The  three  cases  are:  first, 
when  any  one  hears  a  curse  and  conceals  what  h' 
h«u-s  (v.  1) ;  secondly,  when  any  one  touches  with- 
out knowing  or  intending  it,  any  unclean  thing 
(vers,  2,  3)  ;  lastly,  when  any  one  takes  an  oath 
incon:jiderateIy  (ver.  4).  For  each  of  these  cases 
the  same  trespass-oficring,  "  a  female  fi'om  the  flock, 
a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats,"  is  appointed  ;  but  with 
that  mercifiilness  which  charact(.'risps  the  Mosaic  k  v/ 
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sxpress  provision  is  made  for  a  less  costly  offering 
ivhere  the  offerer  is  poor. 

The  Decalogue  is  then  completed  by  the  three 
regulations  respecting  the  guilt-ofi'ering  (or  trespass- 
oliering) :  first,  when  any  one  sins  "  through  igno- 
rance in  the  holy  things  of  Jehovah"  (ver.  14, 
16);  nest,  when  a  person  withoiit  knowing  it 
"  commits  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden 
to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  Jehovah  " 
(1 7-1 9)  ;  lastly,  when  a  man  lies  and  swears  falsely 
concerning  that  which  was  entrusted  to  him,  &c. 
(ver.  20-26).*  This  Decalogue,  like  the  preceding 
one,  has  its  characteristic  words  and  expressions. 
The  prominent  word  which  introduces  so  many  of 
the  enactments,  is  K'DJ,  "  soul "  (see  iv.  2,  27,  v. 
1,  2,  4,  15,  17,  vi.  i) ;  and  the  phrase,  "  if  a  soul 
shall  sin "  (iv.  2)  is,  with  occasional  variations 
having  an  equivalent  meaning,  the  distinctive  phrase 
of  the  section. 

As  in  the  former  Decalogue,  the  nature  of  the  offer- 
ings, so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several  statutes. 

3.  Chap,  vi.,  vii.  Naturally  upon  the  law  of 
sacrifices  follows  the  law  of  the  priests'  duties  when 
they  offer  the  sacrifices.  Hence  we  find  Moses  di- 
rected to  address  himself  immediately  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (vi.  2,  18,  =  vi.  9,  25,  A.  V.). 

In  this  group  the  diflferent  kinds  of  offerings  are 
named  in  neaily  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding Decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a  priest  follows,  instead  of  the  thank- 
offering,  immediately  after  the  meat-oiTering,  which 
it  resembles  ;  and  the  thank-offering  now  appears 
after  the  trespass-offering.  There  are  therefoi'e,  in 
all,  six  kinds  of  offering ,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  the  priest  has  his  distinct  duties.  Bertheau 
has  very  ingeniously  so  distributed  the  enactments 
in  which  these  duties  are  prescribed  as  to  arrange 
them  all  in  five  Decalogues.  We  will  briefly  indi- 
cate his  arrangement. 

3.  (a.)  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt-offering  " 
(vi.  9;  A.  V.)  in  five  enactments,  each  verse  (ver. 
9-13)  containing  a  separate  enactment. 

(6,)  "  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat-offering '' 
(ver.  14),  again  in  five  enactments,  each  of  which  is, 
.as  before,  contained  m  a  single  verse  (ver.  14-18). 

4.  The  next  Decalogue  is  contained  in  ver.  19-30. 
(a.)  Vei-se  19  is  merely  introductory  ;  then  follow, 

in  five  verses,  five  distinct  diiections  with  regard 
to  the  offering  at  the  time  of  the  consecration  of 
the  priests,  the  first  in  ver.  20,  the  next  two  in 
ver.  21,  the  fourth  in  the  former  part  of  ver.  22, 
and  the  last  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  22  and  ver.  23. 
(6.)  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  "  (ver. 
25).  Then  the  five  enactments,  each  in  one  verse,  ex- 
cept that  two  verses  (27,  28)  are  given  to  the  third. 

5.  The  third  Decalogue  is  contained  in  chap.  vii. 
I-IO,  the  laws  of  the  trespass-offering.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness 
of  Bertheau's  system  when  we  find  him  making  the 
words  "  It  is  most  holy,"  in  ver.  1 ,  the  first  of  the 
ten  enactments.  This  he  is  obliged  to  do,  as  ver. 
3  and  4  evidently  form  but  one. 

6.  The  fourth  Decalogue,  after  an  mtroductory 
verse  (ver.  11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21). 

7.  The  last  Decalogue  consists  of  certain  general 
laws  about  the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  &c., 
and  is  comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (23-33),  the 
verses  as  before  marking  the  divisions. 


•  In  the  English  Version    this  is  chap.    vi.    1-7. 
This  iic  cflly  one    of   those  instances  in  which   the 
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The  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  fljsttrical  uctioc 

of  the  fact  that  these  several  commands  were  giveu 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (ver.  35-38). 

II.  Chap,  viii.,  ix.,  x.  ThiF  section  is  entirely 
historical.  In  chapter  viii.  we  have  the  account 
of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  by  JIoseR 
before  the  whole  congi-egation.  They  are  washed  , 
he  is  arrayed  in  the  priestly  vestments  and  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil ;  his  sons  also  are  arrayed  in  their 
gannents,  and  the  various  offerings  appointed  are 
offered.  In  chap.  ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his 
consecration,  his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the 
people:  this  comprises  for  himself  a  sin-  and  burnt- 
offering  (1-14),  for  the  people  a  sin-offei-ing,  a 
burnt^offering,  and  a  peace-  (or  thank-)  offering.  He 
blesses  the  people,  and  fire  comes  down  from  heaven 
and  consumes  the  burnt-offering.  Chap.  x.  tells 
how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  eager  tc 
enjoy  the  piivileges  of  their  new  office,  and  perhaps 
too  much  elated  by  its  dignity,  forgot  or  despised 
the  lestrictions  by  which  it  was  fenced  round  (Ex. 
XXX.  7,  &c.),  and  daring  to  "  offer  strange  fire  before 
Jehovah,"  perished  because  of  their  presumption. 

With  the  house  of  Aaron  began  this  wickedness 
in  the  sanctuary ;  with  them  theiefore  began  also 
the  divine  punishment.  Very  touching  is  the  story 
which  follows.  Aaron,  though  forbidden  to  mourn 
his  loss  (ver.  6,  7),  will  not  eat  the  sin-offering 
in  the  holy  place;  and  when  rebuked  by  Moses, 
pleads  in  his  defence,  "  Such  things  have  befallen 
me:  and  if  I  had  eaten  the  sin-offering  to-day, 
should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  Je- 
hovah ?"  And  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  the  judge, 
admits  the  plea,  and  honours  the  natural  feeling  ct 
the  father's  heart,  even  when  it  leads  to  a  violation 
of  the  letter  of  the  divine  commandment. 

III.  Chap,  xi.-xvi.  The  first  seven  Decalogues 
had  reference  to  the  putting  away  of  guilt.  By  the 
appointed  sacrifices  the  separation  between  man  and 
God  was  healed.  The  next  seven  concern  them- 
selves with  the  putting  awa}'  of  impurity.  That 
chnpters  xi.-xv.  hang  together  so  as  to  form  one 
series  of  laws  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Besides  that 
they  treat  of  kindred  subjects,  they  have  their  cha- 
racteristic words,  NDD.  riNDtO.  "  imclean," 
"  uncleanness,"  *lint3.  "intOi  "clean,"  which 
occur  in  almost  every  verse.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  about  chap,  xvi.,  which  by  its  opening  ia 
connected  immediately  with  the  occuirence  related 
in  chap.  x.  Historically  it  would  seem  therefbie 
that  chap.  xvi.  ought  to  have  followed  chap.  x. 
And  as  this  order  is  neglected,  it  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  some  other  principle  of  arrangement 
than  that  of  historical  sequence  has  been  adopted 
This  we  find  in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  high-priest  on  that  day 
m;ide  atonement,  "  because  of  the  uncleanness  o/ 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  of  then  urjis- 
gressions  in  all  their  sins"  (xvi.  16),  and  he  "  re- 
conciled the  holy  place  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  the  altar  "  (ver.  20).  Delivered 
from  their  guilt  and  cleansed  from  their  pollutions, 
fiom  that  day  forward  the  children  of  Israel  entered 
upon  a  new  and  holy  life.  This  was  typified  botb 
by  the  ordinance  that  the  bullock  and  the  goat  foi 
the  sin-offering  were  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver. 
27),  and  also  by  the  sending  away  of  the  goat  lader 
with  the  iniquities  of  the  people  into  the  wilderness. 
Hence  chap.  xvi.  seems  to  stand  most  fitly  at  tht 
end  of  this  second  group  of  seven  Decalogues. 


reader   marvels  at  the    perversity  displayed  in  tb« 
di'^isicn  .)1  chapters. 
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It  has  refe.ience,  we  believe,  rot  only  (as  Bei- 
thciiii  8iippcs(?s)  to  the  putting  away,  as  by  one 
joleinu  £.ct,  ot' all  those  uncleannesses  mentioned  in 
chap,  xi.-xv.,  and  for  which  the  various  expiations 
anil  cleansings  there  appointe/l  were  temporary  and 
insufficient ;  tut  also  to  tiie  making  atonement,  in 
the  sense  of  hiding  sin  or  putting  away  it-s  guilt. 
For  not  only  do  we  find  the  idea  of  cleansing  as 
from  defilement,  but  far  more  prominently  the  idea 
of  reconciliation.  The  often-repeatetl  word  1D3,  "  to 
cover,  to  atone,"  is  the  great  word  of  the  section. 

1.  The  first  Decalogue  in  this  group  iefe)s  to 
clean  and  unclean  fiesh.  Five  classes  of  animals 
are  prouounced  unclean.  The  first  four  enactments 
declare  what  animals  may  and  may  not  be  eaten, 
whether  (1)  beasts  of  the  earth  ('-1-8),  or  (2)  fishes 
(9-12),  or  (3)  birds  (13-20),  or  (4)  creeping 
things  with  wings.  The  next  four  are  intended  to 
suard  against  pollution  by  contact  with  the  carcase 
of  any  of  these  animals  :  (5)  ver.  24-26  ;  (6)  ver. 
27,  28  ;  (7)  ver.  29-38  ;  (8)  ver.  39,  40.  The  ninth 
and  tenth  specify  the  last  class  of  animals  which  are 
unclean  for  food,  (9)  41,  42,  and  forbid  any  other 
kind  of  pollution  by  means  of  them,  (10)  43-45. 
Ver.  46  and  47  are  merely  a  concluding  summary. 

2.  Chap.  xii.  Women's  purification  in  childbed. 
The  whole  of  this  chapter,  according  to  Bertheau, 
constitutes  the  first  law  of  this  Decalogue.  The 
remaining  nine  are  to  be  found  in  the  next  chapter, 
which  treats  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  in  man  and  in 
garments.  (2)  ver.  1-8  ;  (3)  ver.  9-17  ;  (4)  ver. 
18-23  ;  (5)  ver.  24-28  ;  (6)  ver.  29-37  ;  (7)  ver. 
38,  39  ;  (8)  ver.  40,  41 ;  (9)  ver.  42-46 ;  (10) 
ver.  47-59.  This  arrangement  of  the  several  sec- 
tions is  not  altogether  free  fiom  objection  ;  but  it  is 
Cfirtainly  supported  by  the  characteristic  mode  in 
which  each  section  opens.  Thus  for  instance,  chap, 
xii.  2,  begins  with  JJ^Itn  '•3  Ht^'X  ;  chap.  xiii.  2, 

with  n-'n;.  ""S  dhk,  ver.  9,  n^nn  >3  nyiv  y::, 

and  so  on,  the  same  order  being  always  observed, 
the  subst.  being  placed  first,  then  *3,  and  then  the 
verb,  except  only  in  ver.  42,  where  the  subst.  is 
placed  after  the  verfc. 

3.  Chap.  xiv.  1-32.  "  The  law  of  the  leper  in 
the  day  of  his  cleansing,"  i.  e.  the  law  which  the 
priest  is  to  observe  in  purifying  the  leper.  The 
priest  is  mentioned  in  ten  verses,  each  of  which 
begins  one  of  the  ten  sections  of  this  law :  ver.  3, 
4,  5,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20.  In  e;ich  instance 
the  word  jHSri  is  preceded  by  1  consecut.  with  the 
perfect.  It  is  true  that  in  ver.  3,  and  also  in  ver. 
14,   the  word   jnbn   occurs  twice;   but  in  both 

verses  there  is  MS.  authority,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vulg.  and  Arab,  versions  for  the  absence  of  the 
second.  Verses  21-32  maybe  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plemental provision  in  cases  where  the  leper  is  too 
poor  to  bring  the  requii'ed  offering. 

4.  Chap.  xiv.  33-57.  The  leprosy  in  a  house. 
It  is  not  so  easy  here  to  trace  the  arrangement  no- 
ticed in  so  many  other  laws.  There  are  no  charac- 
teristic words  or  phrases  to  guide  us.  Bertheau's 
division  is  as  follows:  (1 )  ver.  34,  35  ;  (2)  ver. 
36,37;  (3)  ver.  38  ;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40; 
(6)  ver.  41,  42  ;  (7)  ver.  43-45.  Then  as  usual 
follows  a  short  summary  which  closes  the  statute 
roncerning  leprosy,  ver.  54-57. 

5.  Chap.  XV.  1-15.  6.  Chap.  xv.  16-31.  The 
law  of  uncleanness  by  issue,  &c.,  in  two  decalogues. 
The  division  is   cJeavly  marked,  as   Bertheau   ob- 
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uei-ves,  by  the  form  of  cleansing,  which  is  so  exactly 
similar  in  the  two  piincipal  cases,  and  which  closes 
each  series,  (1)  ver.  13-15;  (2)  ver.  28-30.  Wt 
again  give  his  arrangement,  though  we  do  not  profesi 
io  regard  it  as  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

6.  (1)  ver.  2,  3  ;  (2)  ver.  4  ;  (3)  ver.  5  ;  (4) 
ver.  6;  (5)  ver.  7 ;  (6)  ver.  8  ;  (7)  ver.  9  ;  (8) 
ver.  10  ;  (9)  ver.  11,12  ; — these  Bertheau  considers 
as  one  enactment,  because  it  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  either  the  man  or  thing  which  the  unclean 
person  touches  is  unclean  ;  but  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ver.  4  and  5  might  just  as  well  form  one 
enactment — (10)  v.  13-15. 

6.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  -er.  17;  (3)  ver.  18;  (4) 
ver.  19  ;  (5)  ver.  20  ;  (6)  ver.  21  ;  (7)  ver.  22; 
(8)  ver.  23;  (9)  ver.  24:  (10)  ver.  28-30.  In 
order  to  complete  this  arrangement,  he  considers 
verses  25-27  as  a  kind  of  supplementary  enactment 
provided  for  an  irregular  uncleanness,  leaving  it  as 
quite  uncertain  however  whether  this  was  a  later 
addition  or  not.  Verses  32  and  33  form  merely 
the  same  general  conclusion  which  we  have  had 
before  in  xiv.  54-57. 

The  last  Decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  sevea 
Decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  chap,  xvi.,  which  treats 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law  itself  is 
contained  in  ver.  1-28.  The  remaining  verses. 
29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  careful  ob- 
servance. In  the  act  of  atonement  three  persons 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest, — in  this  instance 
Aaron  ;  the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for  Azazel 
into  the  wilderness ;  and  he  who  burns  the  skin, 
flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  of  the  sin- 
offering  without  the  camp.  The  two  last  have 
special  purifications  assigned  them  ;  the  first  because 
he  has  touched  the  goat  laden  with  the  guilt  of 
Israel ;  the  last  because  he  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  sin-offering.  The  9th  and  10th  enactments 
prescribe  what  these  purifications  are,  each  of  them 
concluding  with  the  same  fonnula:  N13''  p  ^IPINl 
njnWI  7K,  and   hence   distinguished    from   each 

other.  The  duties  of  Aaron  consequently  ought,  if 
the  division  into  decads  is  correct,  to  be  com- 
prised in  eight  enactments.  Now  the  name  of 
Aaron  is  repeated  eight  times,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  is  preceded  by  the  Perfect  with  1  consecut.  as 
we  observed  was  the  case  before  when  "  the  priest" 
was  the  prominent  figure.  According  to  this  then 
the  Decalogue  will  stand  thus: — (1)  ver.  2,  Aaron 
not  to  enter  the  Holy  Place  at  all  times  ;  (2)  ver. 
3-5,  With  what  sacrifices  and  in  what  dress  Aaron 
is  to  enter  the  Holy  Place ;  (3)  ver.  6,  7,  Aaron 
to  offer  the  bullock  for  himself,  and  to  set  the  two 
goats  before  Jehovah  ;  (4)  Aaron  to  cast  lots  on 
the  two  goats;  (5)  ver.  9,  10,  Aaron  to  oH'er  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  falls  for  Jehovah,  and  to 
send  away  the  goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  , 
(6)  ver.  11-19,  Aaron  to  sprinkle  the  blood  both 
of  the  bullock  and  of  the  goat  to  make  atonement 
for  himself,  for  his  house,  and  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation, as  also  to  purify  the  altar  of  incense  with 
the  blood ;  (7)  ver.  20-22,  Aaron  to  lay  his  han^.s 
on  the  living  goat,  and  confess  over  it  all  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  (8)  ver.  23-25,  Aaron  aftej 
this  to  take  off  his  linen  garments,  bathe  himself 
and  put  on  his  p)-iestly  garments,  and  then  offer  nis 
bumt-offering  and  that  of  the  congregation  ;  (9)  ver. 
26,  The  man  b^  -vhom  the  goat  is  sent  into  the 
wilderness  to  puiify  himself;  (10)  ver,  27,  28, 
What  is  to  be  done  by  iiim  who  burns  the  sin- 
ofl'ering  without  the  camp. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  great  central  point  of 
tiie  book  All  going  before  was  but  a  preparation 
for  this.  Two  great  truths  have  been  established  ; 
first,  that  God  can  only  be  approached  by  means  of 
xprointed  sacrifices ;  next,  that  man  in  nature  and 
jfo  is  full  of  pollution,  which  must  be  cleansed. 
And  now  a  third  is  taught,  viz.  that  not  by  several 
oleausirigs  for  several  sins  and  pollutions  can  gailt 
be  put  away.  The  several  acts  of  sin  are  but  so 
many  manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature.  For  this, 
therefore,  also  must  atonement  be  made;  one  sclemn 
act,  which  shall  cover  all  transgressions,  and  tui-n 
away  God's  righteous  displeasure  from  Israel. 

IV.  Chap,  xvii.-xx.  And  now  Israel  is  reminded 
that  it  is  the  holy  nation.  The  great  atonement 
offered,  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  life.  It  is  a 
separate  nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  It  may  not  therefore  do  after  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen  by  whom  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Here  consequently  we  find  those  laws 
and  ordinances  which  especially  distinguish  the 
nation  of  Israel  from  all  other  nations  of  tiie  earth.  ^ 

Here  again  we  may  trace,  as  before,  a  group  of 
seven  decalogues.  But  the  several  decalogues  are 
not  so  clearfy  marked ;  nor  are  the  characteristic 
phrases  and  the  introductions  and  conclusions  so 
common.  In  chap,  xviii.  there  are  twenty  enact- 
ments, and  in  chap.  xix.  thirty.  In  chap,  xvii.,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in  chap.  xx. 
there  are  fourteen.  As  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
enactments  in  chap,  xviii.  are  entirely  separated  by 
a  fresh  introduction  fiom  those  in  chap  xvii.,  Ber- 
(heau,  iu  order  to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  laws  in  decalogues,  would  transpose  this 
chapter,  and  place  it  after  chapter  xix.  He  observes, 
that  the  laws  in  chap,  xvii.,  and  those  in  chap.  xx. 
1-9,  are  akin  to  one  another,  and  may  very  well 
constitute  a  single  decalogue ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  that  the  words  in  xviii.  1-5  form  the 
natural  introduction  to  this  whole  group  of  laws: 
"  And  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
am  Jehovah  your  God.  After  the  doings  of  the 
land  of  E^ypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do : 
and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  biing  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither  shall  ye  walk 
in  their  ordinances,"  &c. 

There  is,  however,  a  point  of  connexion  between 
chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  which  seems  to  indicate  that  their  posi- 
tion in  our  present  text  is  the  right  one.  All  the 
six  enactments  in  chap.  xvii.  (ver.  3-5,  ver.  6,  7, 
ver.  8,  9,  ver.  10-12,  ver.  13,  14,  ver.  15)  bear 
upon  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Je- 
hovah as  compared  with  the  saciifices  oflered  to  false 
gods.  It  would  seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  against  any  license  to  idolatrous   practices, 


'■  The  interpretation  of  ver.  18  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,  that  we  may  perhaps 
he  permitted  to  say  a  word  upon  it,  even  in  a  work 
which  excludes  all  dogmatic  controversy.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  English  Version  is  supported  by  a  whole 
catena  of  authorities  of  the  first  rank,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  M'Caul's  pamphlet.  The  An- 
cient interpretation  of  Leviticus  XVIII.  18,  &c.  Wt 
maj  further  remark,  that  the  whole  controversy,  so 
far  as  the  Scriptural  question  is  concerned,  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Church  had  but  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Luther's  golden  words  : — "Ad  rem  veniamus 
et  dicamus  Mosem  esr-e  mortuum,  vixisse  auteni  po- 
pulo  Judaico,  nee  obligari  nos  legibus  illius.  Ideo 
•\udquid  ex  Mose  ut  legislatore  nisi  idem  ex  legibu* 
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which  miijht  possibly  be  drawn  from  the  sending  a'l 
the  goat  for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness  [ATONE 
MENT,  Dav  of],  especially  perhaps  against  the 
Egyptian  custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil  Spirit  of  the 
wilderness  and  averting  his  malice  (Hengstenberg, 
Mose  u.  Aegijpten,  178;  Movers,  Phonizier,  i. 
.';69).  To  this  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver.  7. 
Perhaps  however  it  is  better  and  more  simple  to 
regard  the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  (with 
Bunsen,  Bibehcerk,  2te  abth.,  Ite  th.  p.  245)  as 
directed  against  two  prevalent  heathen  practices, 
the  eating  of  blood  and  fornication.  It  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  how  intimately  moral  and  ritual 
obseivances  were  blended  together  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  that  abstinence  "  from  blood  and  things 
strangled,  and  foniication,"  was  laid  down  by  the 
Apostles  as  the  only  condition  of  communion  to  bo 
required  of  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Before 
we  quit  this  chapter  one  obseiwation  may  be  made. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  11,  "for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul " 
should  be  "  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone- 
ment hy  means  of  the  life."  This  is  impoi-tant.  It 
is  not  blood  merely  as  such,  but  blood  as  ha\'ing  in  it 
the  principle  of  life  that  God  accepts  in  sacrifice.  For 
by  thus  giving  \ncariously  the  life  ofthe  dumb  animal, 
the  sinner  confesses  that  his  own  life  is  forfeit. 

In  chap,  xviii.,  after  the  introduction  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  ver.  1-5, — and  in  which  God 
claims  obedience  on  the  double  ground  that  He  is  Is- 
rael's God,  and  that  to  keep  His  commandments  is  life 
(ver.  5), — thei-e  follow  twenty  enactments  concern- 
ing unlawful  marriages  and  unnatural  lusts.  The 
first  ten  are  contained  one  in  each  verse,  vers.  6-15. 
The  next  ten  range  themselves  in  like  manner  'B'ith 
the  verses,  except  that  ver.  17  and  23  contain  each 
two.*"     Of  the  twenty  the  first  fourteen  are  alike 

in  form,  as  well  as  in  the  repeated  n?Jn  \s>  Hliy. 

Chap.  xix.  Three  Decalogues,  introduced  by  the 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah  your  God 
am  holy,"  and  ending  with,  "  Ye  shall  obsen'e  al. 
my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them. 
I  am  Jehovah."  The  law.^  here  are  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  and  many  of  them  a  repetition  merely  of 
previous  laws.  Of  the  three  Decalogues,  the  first 
is  cOTnprised  in  ver.  3-13,  and  may  be  thus  distri- 
buted:— (1)  ver.  3,  to  honour  father  and  mother; 
(2)  ver.  3,  to  keep  the  sabbath;  (3)  ver.  4,  not  to 
turn  to  idols  ;  (4)  ver.  4,  not  to  make  molten  gods 
(these  two  enactments  being  separated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  first  and  second  commandments  of 
the  Great  Decalogue  or  Two  Tables) ;  (5)  ver.  5-8, 
of  thank-otferings  ;  (6)  ver.  9,  10,  of  gleaning;  (7) 
ver.  11,  not  to  steal  or  lie  ;  (8)  ver.  12,  not  to  swear 
falsely  ;  (9)  ver.  13,  not  to  defraud  one's  neighbour  • 
(10)  vei".  13,  the  wages  of  him  that  is  hired,  &c.= 


nostris,  e.  g.  naturalibus  et  politicis  probetur,  non  ad- 
mittamus  nee  confundamus  totius  orbis  politias."— 
Briefe,  De  Wette's  edit.  iv.  305. 

=  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  six  of  these 
enactments  should  only  be  repetitions,  for  the  most 
part  in  a  shorter  form,  of  Commandments  contained 
in  the  Two  Tables.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  the  great  object  of  this  section, 
which  is  to  remind  Israel  that  it  is  a  separate  nation, 
its  '  iws  being  expressly  framed  to  be  a  fence  and  a 
hedge  about  it,  keeping  it  from  profane  contact  with 
the  heathen.  Bunsen  divides  chapter  xix.  into  two 
tables  of  ten  commandments  each,  and  one  of  flvr 
(See  his  Bibelwerk.) 
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The  aext  Decalogue,  ver.  14-25,  Bertheau  ai- 
ranges  ♦Vii.is;  ver  14,  ver.  15,  ver.  I6a,  ver.  166, 
ver.  17.  ver.  18,  vet.  19a,  ver.  196,  ver.  20-22, 
ver  lio-25.  We  object,  however,  to  making  the 
woiiis  iu  19a,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes,"  a  se- 
parate enactment.  There  is  no  reason  for  this.  A  much 
better  plan  would  be  to  consider  ver.  17  as  consist- 
mg  of  two  enactments,  which  is  manifestly  the  case. 

The  third  decalogue  may  be  thus  distributed  : — ■ 
ver.  26a,  vei'.  266,  ver.  27,  ver.  28,  ver.  29,  ver. 
30,  ver.  31,  ver.  32,  ver.  33,  34,  ver.  85,  36. 

We  have  thus  found  five  decalogues  in  this  group. 
Bertheau  completes  the  number  seven  by  transpos- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  chap,  xvii.,  and  placing  it 
immediately  before  chap.  .\x.  He  also  transfers 
ver.  27  of  chapter  xx.  to  what  he  considers  its 
proper  place,  viz.  after  ver.  6.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  enactment  in  ver.  27  stands  very 
awkwardly  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  completely 
isolated  as  it  is  from  all  other  enactments  ;  for  ver. 
22-26  are  the  natural  conclusion  to  this  whole 
section.  But  admitting  this,  another  difficulty  re- 
mains, that  according  to  him  the  7th  decalogue  be- 
gins at  ver.  10,  and  another  transposition  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  ver.  7,  8,  may  stand  after  ver.  9,  and 
50  conclude  the  preceding  series  of  ten  enactments. 
't  is  better  perhaps  to  abandon  the  search  for  com- 
plete symmetry  than  to  adopt  a  method  so  violent 
m  order  to  obtain  it. 

It  should  be  observed  that  chap,  xviii.  6-23  and 
chap.  XX.  10-21  stand  in  this  relation  to  one  an- 
other ;  that  the  latter  declares  the  penalties  attached 
to  the  transgression  of  many  of  the  commandments 
given  in  the  former.  But  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  trace  seven  decalogues,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in 
chap,  xvii.-xx.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
form  a  distmct  section  of  themselves,  of  which 
■Kx.  22-26  is  the  proper  conclusion. 

Mke  the  other  sections  it  has  some  characteristic 
expressions ; — [a)  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  judgments 

and  my  statutes"  (Tljjin,  '•DBdp)  occurs  xviii.  4, 

5, 26,  sis.  37,  xx.  8,  22,  but  is  not  met  with  either 
in  the  preceding  or  the  following  chapters.  (6)  The 
constantly  recurring  phrases,  "  I  am  Jehovah  ;" 
"  I  am  Jehovah  your  God ;"  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  1 
am  holy ;"  "  I  am  Jehovah  which  hallow  you." 
In  the  earlier  sections  this  phraseology  is  only 
found  in  Lev.  xi.  44,  45,  and  Ex.  xxxi.  13.  In  the 
section  which  follows  (xxi.-xxv.)  it  is  much  more 
common,  this  section  being  in  a  gi'eat  measure  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding. 

V.  We  come  now  to  the  last  group  of  decalogues 
— that  contained  in  ch.  xxi.-xxvi.  2.  The  subjects 
comprieed  in  these  enactments  are — First,  the  per- 
sonal purity  of  the  priests.  They  may  not  defile 
themselves  for  the  dead ;  their  wives  and  daughters 
must  be  puie,  and  they  themselves  must  be  free 
fi'om  all  personal  blemish  (ch.  xxi.).  Next,  the 
eating  of  the  holy  things  is  permitted  only  to 
priests  who  are  free  from  all  uncleanness :  they  and 
Ihe.r  household  only  may  eat  them  (xxii.  1-16). 
Thudly,  the  oft'erings  of  Israel  are  to  be  pure  and 
without  blemish  (xxii.  17-33).  The  fourth  series 
provides  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  festi- 
vals when  priests  and  people  were  to  be  gathered 
together  before  Jehovah  in  holy  convocation. 

Up  to  this  point  we  trace  system  and  purpose  in 
the  order  of  the  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
chap,  xi.-xvi.  treats  of  extemal  purity;  ch.  xvii.-xx. 
rf moral  purity;  chap,  xxi.-xxiii.  of  the  holiness  of 
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the  priests,  and  their  duties  with  regard  to  holy 
things ;  the  whole  concluding  with  prons;oii8  tbi 
the  solemn  feasts  on  which  all  Israel  appearei! 
before  Jehovah.  W«  will  again  briefly  indicate 
Bertheau's  gi'oups,  and  then  append  some  general 
observations  on  the  section. 

1.  Chap.  xxi.  Ten  laws,  as  follows: — (1)  vei; 
1-3 ;  (2)  ver.  4 ;  (3)  ver.  5,  6 ;  (4)  ver.  7,  &  . 
(5)  ver.  9  ;  (6)  ver.  10, 11 ;  (7)  ver,  12  ;  (8)  ver 
13,  14;  (9)  ver.  17-21;  (10)  ver.  22,  23.  The 
first  five  laws  concern  all  the  priests ;  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  the  high-priest ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  the 
effects  of  bodily  blemish  in  particular  cases. 

2.  Chap.  xxii.  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3; 
(3)  ver.  4 ;  (4)  ver.  4-7 ;  (5)  ver.  8,  9 ;  (6)  ver. 
10 ;  (7)  ver.  11 ;  (8)  ver.  12  ;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10) 
ver.  14-16. 

3.  Chap.  xxii.  17-33.  (1)  ver.  18-20  ;  (2)  ver. 
21 ;  (3)  ver.  22  ;  (4)  ver.  23  ;  (5)  ver.  24  ;  (6)  ver. 
25;  (7)  ver.  27;  (8)  ver.  28;  (9)  ver.  29;  (10) 
ver.  30  ;  and  a  general  conclusion  in  ver.  31-33. 

4.  Chap,  xxiii.  (1)  ver.  3;  (2)  ver.  5-7 ;  (3  • 
ver.  8;  (4)  ver.  9-14;  (5)  ver.  15-21 ;  (6)  ver. 
22  ;  (7)  ver.  24,  25  ;  (8)  ver.  27-32  ;  (9)  ver.  34, 
35 ;  (10)  ver.  36 :  ver.  37,  38  contain  the  con- 
clusion or  general  summing  up  of  the  Decalogue. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  as  well  as  chap, 
xxiv.,  see  below. 

5.  Chap.  XXV.  1-22.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3,  4  ; 
(3)  ver.  5  ;  (4)  ver.  6  ;  (5)  ver.  8-10 ;  (6)  ver. 
11,  12;  (7)  ver.  13;  (8)  ver.  14;  (9)  ver.  15; 
(10)  ver.  16:  with  a  concluding  formula  in  ver. 
18-22. 

6.  Chap.  XXV.  23-38.  (1)  ver.  23,  24;  (2)  ver. 
25  ;  (3)  ver.  26,  27  ;  (4)  ver.  28;  (5)  ver.  29  ; 
(6)  ver.  30;  (7)  ver.  31 ;  (8)  ver.  32,  33;  (9) 
ver.  34;  (10)  vsr.  35-37:  the  conclusion  to  the 
whole  in  ver.  38. 

7.  Chap.  XXV.  39-xxvi.  2.  (1)  ver.  39;  (2) 
ver.  40-42  ;  (3)  ver.  43  ;  (4)  ver.  44,  45 ;  (5) 
ver.  46  ;  (6)  ver.  47-49  ;  (7)  ver.  50  ;  (8)  ver. 
51,  52  ;  (9)  ver.  53  ;  (10)  ver.  54. 

It  will  be  obseiTed  that  the  above  an-angement 
is  only  completed  by  omitting  the  latter  part  of 
chap,  xxiii.  and  the  whole  of  chap.  xxiv.  But  it  is 
clear  that  chap,  xxiii.  39-44  is  a  later  addition, 
containing  further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast 
of  Taberaacles.  Ver.  39,  as  compared  with  ver.  34, 
shows  that  the  same  feast  is  referred  to;  whils'; 
ver.  37,  38,  are  no  less  manifestly  the  original  con- 
clusion of  the  laws  respecting  the  feasts  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter. 
Chap,  xxiv.,  again,  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own.  First  we  have  a  command  conceming  the  oi. 
to  be  used  in  the  lamps  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle, 
which  is  only  a  repetition  of  an  enactment  already 
given  in  Kx.  xxvii.  20,  21,  which  seems  to  be  its 
natural  place.  Then  follow  directions  about  the 
shew-bread.  These  do  not  occur  previously.  In 
Ex.  the  shew-bread  is  spoken  of  always  as  a  matter 
of  course,  concerning  which  no  regulations  are  ne- 
cessary (comp.  Ex.  XXV.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix.  36). 
Lastly  come  certain  enactments  arising  out  of  an 
historical  occurrence.  The  son  of  an  Egyptian 
father  by  an  Israelitish  woman  blasphemes  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  Moses  is  commanded  to  stone 
him  in  consequence:  and  this  circumstance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  following  laws  being  given: — (1) 
That  a  blasphemer,  whether  Isiaelite  or  stranger, 
is  to  be  stoned  (comp.  Ex.  xxii.  28).  (2)  Thathetha* 
kills  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  (comp. 
Ex.   xxi.   12-27).     (3)  That  he  that  kills  a  beast 
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shall  make  it  good  (not  found  where  we  might 
have  expected  t,  in  the  seiies  of  laws  Ex.  xxi.  28- 
xxii.  16).  (4)  That  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in 
his  ni'ighbour  he  shall  be  requited  in  like  manner 
(comp.  Ex.  XXI.  22-25).  (5)  We  have  then  a  repe- 
tition in  an  inverse  order  of  ver.  17,  18;  and  (6) 
the  injunction  that  there  shall  be  one  law  for  the 
stranger  and  the  Israelite.  Finally,  a  brief  notice 
pf  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  Shelomith,  who  blasphemed.  Not  an- 
other instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  callection 
in  which  any  historical  circumstance  is  made  the 
occasion  of  enacting  a  law.  Then  again  the  laws 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  are  mostly  repetitions  of  existing 
laws,  and  seem  here  to  have  no  connexion  with  the 
event  to  which  they  are  referied.  Either  therefore 
some  other  circumstances  took  place  at  the  same 
time  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  or  these 
isolated  laws,  detached  fiom  their  proper  connexion, 
were  gi-ouped  together  here,  in  obedience  perhaps  to 
some  traditional  association. 

VI.  The  seven  decalogues  are  now  fitly  closed 
by  wort's  of  promise  and  threat — promise  of  largest, 
richft'^t  blessing  1  i  those  that  hearken  unto  and  do 
these  commandments ;  threats  of  utter  destruction 
to  those  that  break  the  covenant  of  their  God. 
Thus  the  second  great  division  of  the  Law  closes 
like  the  fii'st,  except  that  the  first  part,  or  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  ends  (Ex.  xxiii.  20-38)  with  pro- 
mises of  blessing  only.  T.icre  nothing  is  said  of 
the  judgments  which  are  to  follow  transgression, 
because  as  yet  the  Covenant  had  not  been  made. 
But  when  once  the  nation  had  freely  entered  into 
that  Covenant,  they  bound  themselves  to  accept  its 
sanctions,  its  penalties,  as  well  as  its  rewards.  And 
we  cannot  wonder  if  in  these  sanctions  the  punish- 
ment of  transgression  holds  a  larger  place  than  the 
rewards  of  obedience.  For  alieady  was  it  but  too 
plain  thr.t  "  Israel  would  not  obey."  From  the 
first  they  were  a  stifinecked  and  rebellious  race, 
and  from  the  first  the  doom  of  disobedience  hung 
like  some  fiery  sword  above  their  heads. 

VII.  The  legislation  is  evidently  completed  in 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chapter: — "  These 
we  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws  which  Je- 
hovah made  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Chap, 
xxvii.  is  a  later  appendix,  again  however  dosed  by 
a  similar  formula,  which  at  least  shows  that  the 
transcriber  consideied  it  to  be  an  inteo,<il  part  of 
the  original  Mosaic  legislation,  though  he  might  be 
at  a  loss  to  assign  it  its  place.  Berthe(.u  classes 
it  with  the  other  less  regularly  grouped  laws  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  He  treats  the 
section  Lev.  xxvii. -Num.  x.  10  as  a  series  of  sup- 
plements to  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

Integrity. — This  is  very  generally  admitted. 
Those  critics  even  who  are  in  favour  of  difi'erent 
documents  in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  book  to  one  writer,  the  Elohist,  or 
author  of  the  original  document.  According  to 
Knobel  the  only  portions  which  are  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  Elohist  are — Moses'  rebuke  of  Aaron 
because  the  goat  of  the  sin-otlering  had  been  burnt 
(i.  16-20);  the  group  of  laws  in  chap,  xvii.-xx.  ; 
certain  additional  enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Feasts  of  Weeks  and  of  Tabernacles  (xxiii., 

pai-t  of  ver.  2,  from  niH^  *nj?1w,  and  ver.  3,  vei-.  18, 
19,  22,  39-44) ;  the  punishments  ordained  for 
blasj/hcmy,  murder,  &c.  (xxiv.  10-2?)-  the  direc- 
tions respecting  the  Sai  batical   year  (xxv.  18-22), 
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and  the  promises  and  warnings  contained  iu  cha]>. 
xxvi. 

With  regard  to  the  section  chap,  xvii.-xx.,  he 
does  not  consider  the  whole  of  it  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  sources.  Chap,  xvii  he 
believes  was  introduced  here  by  the  Jehovist  from 
some  ancient  document,  whilst  he  admits  neverthe- 
less that  it  contains  certain  Elohistic  fonns  of  ex- 
pression, as  "1^2  Vs,  "all  flesh,"  ver.  14  :   K'QJ 
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"soul,"  (in  the  sense  of  "  person"),  ver.  10-12 
15;   iTIl,    "beast,"  ver.   13;    ]31p,   "offering," 

ver.  4;  mn*3  n"''1,  "a  sweet  savour,"  ver.  6  ;  "  i 
statute  for  ever,"  and  "  after  yoirr  generations," 
ver.  7.  But  it  cannot  be  from  the  Elohist,  h« 
argues,  because  (a)  he  would  have  placed  it  aft« 
chap,  vii.,  or  at  least  after  chap.  xv. ;  (6)  he  would 
not  have  repeated  the  prohibition  of  blood,  &c., 
which  he  had  already  given ;  (c)  he  would  have 
taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  his  nation  than 
that  implied  in  ver.  7  ;  and  lastly  (d)  the  phrase- 
ology has  something  of  the  colouring  of  chap,  xviii.- 
XX.  and  xxvi.,  which  are  certainly  not  Elohistic. 
Such  reasons  are  too  transpaiently  unsatisfactory 
to  need  serious  discussion.  He  observes  fuither 
that  the  chapter  is  not  altogether  Mosaic.  The 
tirst  enactment  (ver.  1-7)  does  indeed  apply  only 
to  Isi-aelites,  and  holds  good  theiefoie  for  the  time 
of  Moses.  But  the  remaining  three  contemplate 
the  ca^^e  of  strangers  living  amongst  the  people,  and 
have  a  reference  to  all  time. 

Chap,  xviii.-xx.,  though  it  has  a  Jehovistic  colour- 
ing, cannot  have  been  originally  fioni  the  Jehovist. 
The  following  peculiarities  of  language,  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  according  to  Knobel  (Exod. 
iind  Leviticus  erkldrt,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg.  Hdbuch, 
1857)  forbid  such  a  supposition,  the  more  so  as 
tliey  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  0.  T. : — V^l,  "  lie 
down  to  "  and  "  gender,"  xviii.  23,  xix.  19,  xx.  16 ; 
h'lK  "  confusion,"  xviii.  23,  zx.  12;  t^i??,  "  ga- 
ther," xix.  9,  xxiiL  22;  la^B,  "grape,"  xix.  10 
n'lXCJ',  "  near  kinswomen,"  xviii.  17 ;  TTljPS, 
"  scourged,"  xix.  20 ;  HK'Sn,  "  free,"  ibid. ;  i?i?J^i? 
n2h3,  "print marks,"  xix.  28  ;  t<*i?n,  "vomit,* 
in  the  metaphorical  sense,  xviii.  25,  28,  xx.  22  ; 
n?"iy,  "  uncircumcised,"  as  applied  to  fruit-trees, 
xix.  23  ;  and  TrhyO,  "  born,"  xviii.  9, 11 ;  as  well 
as  the  _  Egyptian  word  (for  such  it  probably  is) 
TJpy^,  "garment  of  divers  sorts,"  which,  how- 
ever, does  occur  once  beside  in  Deut.  xxii.  11. 

According  to  Bunsen,  chap.  xix.  is  a  genuine  part 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  given  however  in  its 
original  form  not  on  Sinai,  but  on  the  east  sid« 
of  the  Jordan ;  whilst  the  general  arrangement  ol 
the  Mosaic  laws  may  perhaps  be  as  late  as  the  tim« 
of  the  Judges.  He  regards  it  as  a  very  ancient 
document,  based  on  the  Two  Tables,  of  which,  and 
especially  of  the  fii-st,  it  is  in  fact  an  extensioa 
and  consisting  of  two  decalogues  and  one  pentaj 
of  laws.  Certain  expressions  in  it  he  consider 
imply  that  the  people  were  already  settled  in  the 
land  (ver.  9,  10,  13,  15),  while  on  the  other  hand 
ver.  23  supposes  a  future  occupation  of  the  lann. 
H^nce  he  concludes  that  the  revision  of  this  docu- 
ment by  the  transcribers  was  incomplete :  whereai 
all  the  passages  may  fairiy  be  interpreted  as 
looking  forward  to  a  future  settlement  iu  Canaau, 
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The  gr«it  simplirity  and  lotty  moral  character  of 
this  section  coitif<?l  us,  says  linusen,  to  lelVr  it  at 
lejist  to  tlie  eailiei-  time  of  the  Judges,  if  not  to  that 
of  Joshua  himself. 

We  must  not  quit  this  book  without  a  word  on 
what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  meaning.  That 
so  elaborate  a  ritual  looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot 
doubt.  It  was  a  projihecy  of  things  to  come;  a 
shadow  whereof  the  substiuice  was  Chist  and  His 
kingdom.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  say  what 
the  exact  relation  is  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype.  Of  many  things  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  belonged  only  to  the  nation  to  whom  they 
were  given,  containing  no  prophetic  signific<ance, 
but  serving  as  witnesses  and  signs  to  them  of  God's 
covenant  ot'  grace.  We  may  hesitate  to  pronounce 
with  Jerome  that  ''  every  sacriHce,  nay  almost 
every  syllabi s — the  garments  of  Aaron  and  the 
whole  Levitiail  system — breathe  of  heavenly  mys- 
teries." <*  But  we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  not  acknowledge  that  the  Levitical 
priests  "  served  the  pattern  and  type  of  lieavenly 
things" — that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to 
and  found  their  interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God 
— that  the  ordinances  of  outward  purification  signi- 
fied the  true  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
One  itlea  moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this 
vast  and  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a 
real  glory  even  apart  from  any  prophetic  signifi- 
cance. Holiness  is  its  end.  Holiness  is  its  character. 
The  tabernacle  is  holy — the  vessels  are  holy — the 
oiferingse  are  most  holy  unto  Jehovah — the  gar- 
ments of  the  ])riests  are  holy.'  All  who  approach 
Him  whose  name  is  "  Holy,"  whether  piiestsS  who 
minister  unto  Him,  or  people  who  worship  Him, 
must  themselves  be  holy.''  It  would  seem  as  if, 
amid  the  camp  and  dwellings  of  Israel,  was  ever 
to  be  heard  an  echo  of  that  solemn  strain  which 
fills  the  courts  above,  wheie  the  seiaphim  cry  one 
unto  another,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy.' 

Other  questions  connected  with  this  book,  such 
as  its  authorship,  its  probable  age  in  its  present 
foim,  and  the  relation  of  the  laws  contained  in  it 
to  those,  either  supplementary  or  ap])arently  con- 
tradictory, found  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentatetich, 
will  best  be  discussed  in  another  article,  where  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  a  whole.  [Penta- 
teuch.] [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

LIB'ANUS  (oAlpavos),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  Lehanon  ( 1  Esd.  iv.  48;  v.  55  ;  2  Esd.  xv.  20  ; 
Jud.  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  13;  1.  12).  Anti-libanus 
('A»'TiA.i/8a»'os)  occurs  only  in  Jud.  i.  7.  [G.] 

LIBERTINES  (AiHeprlvoi :  Libertini).  This 
word  occurs  once  only  in  the  N.  T.  In  Acts  vi.  9, 
we  find  the  o])pouents  of  Ste])hen's  preaching  de- 
Bcrilxd  as  tiv(s  twv  (k  ttjs  (rvvaywyrjs  ttjs  Xeyo- 
iUvTis  At^epTivav,  koI  KvpTivalaiv  Kal  'AXe^av- 
ipewv  Kol  TMV  airh  KiXiKias  Kal  'Acrias.  The 
question  is,  who  weie  the>e  ''  Libertines,"  and  in 
what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the  others  who  are 
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mentioned  with  them  ?  The stiiicture  of  thft  jxissagtj 
leaves  it  doubtful  how  many  syuagrgucs  pre iuij'lied 
in  it.  Some  (Calvin,  IVza,  I'.engei)  hiive  tak«i  it 
as  if  there  were  but  one  synagogue,  including  men 
from  all  the  different  cities  that  are  named.  Wniei 
(iV.  T.  Gramm.  p.  179),  on  gi-ammatical  groiinds, 
takes  the  repetition  of  the  article  as  indicating  a 
fresh  group,  and  linds  accordingly  two  synagogues, 
one  including  Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians  ; 
the  other  those  of  Cilicia  and  Asia.  Meyer  {ad 
loc.)  thinks  it  unlikely  that  out  of  the  480  syna- • 
gogues  at  Jerusalem  (the  number  given  by  kabbinic 
writers,  MeijiU.  §73,  4;  Kctiib.  i.  105,  1),  there 
should  have  been  one,  or  even  two  only,  for  natives 
of  cities  and  districts  in  which  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation was  so  numerous,"  and  on  thatgiound  assigns 
a  separate  synagogue  to  each  of  the  proper  names. 

Of  the  name  itself  there  have  been  several  expla- 
nations. ( 1 .)  The  other  name  being  local,  this  also  has 
been  referred  to  a  town  of  Libertum  in  the  pro- 
consular province  of  Africa.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
explain  the  close  juxta-position  with  Gyrene.  Suidas 
recognises  Ai^eprlvoi  as  ovofia  (6i/ovs,  and  in  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (Mansi.  vol.  iv.  p.  265- 
274,  quoted  in  Wiltsch,  Handbuch  der  KircJdich. 
Geogr.  §96),  we  find  an  Episcopus  Libertinensis 
(Simon.  Onomast.  N.  T.  p.  99 ;  and  Gerdes.  de 
Synag.  Libert.  Groning.  1736,  in  Winer,  Rwh.'). 
Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  urged,  (1)  that 
the  existence  of  a  town  Libertum,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, is  not  established  ;  and  (2)  that  if  it  existed., 
it  can  hardly  have  been  important  enough  either  to 
have  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews  be- 
longing to  it.  or  to  take  precedence  of  Cyrene  and 
Alexandria  in  a  synagogue  common  to  the  three.'' 

(2.)  Conjectural  readings  have  been  proposed. 
At^uaTLVKv  (Oecumen.,  Beza,  Clericus,  Valckeuaer) 
Ai^vcou  Twp  Kara.  Kvp-qvqv  (Schultness,  de  Char, 
Sp.  S.  p.  162,  in  Meyer,  ad  loc).  The  diiTiculty 
is  thus  removed  ;  but  every  rule  of  textual  criticism 
is  against  the  reception  of  a  reading  unsupported  by 
a  single  MS.  or  version. 

(o.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as 
=  fieedmen,  Lightfoot  finds  in  it  a  description  of 
natives  of  Palestine,  who  having  fallen  into  slavery, 
had  been  manumitted  by  .Jewish  masters  {Exc.  on 
Acts  vi.  9).  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  body  of  men  so  circumstanced  would 
have  received  a  Roman  nauie. 

(4.)  Grotius  and  Vitringa  explain  the  word  as 
describing  Italian  fieedmen  who  had  become  con- 
verts to  Judaism.  In  this  case,  however,  the  word 
"  proselytes  "  would  most  probably  have  been  used  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  unlikely  that  a  body  ofcoiiveits 
would  have  had  a  synagogue  to  themselves,  or  that 
proselytes  from  Italy  would  have  been  united  with 
Jews  from  Cyrene  gjid  Alexandria. 

(5.)  The  earliest  explanation  of  the  word  (Chry- 
sost.)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  th« 
most  recent  authorities  (Winer,  Rwh.  s.  v. ;  Mc3'er, 
Comm.  ad  loc).  The  Libertini  are  Jews  who, 
having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other 
Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  re- 


••  "  In  promptu  est  Leviticus  liber  in  quo  singula 
sacriflcia,  iinmo  singulae  penc  syllabae  et  vestes 
Aaron  ct  totus  ordo  Leviticus  spirant  caelestia  sacra- 
nienta"  (Hieron.  Up.  ad  Paulin.). 

•  ii.  3,  10;  vi.  17,  25,  29;  vii.  1,  6;  x.  12,  17; 
xlv.  13.  '  xvi.  4.  e  xxi.  C-8,  15. 

•>  vi.  18,  27  ;  vii.  21  ;  x.  3,  10  ;  xi.  43,  ii  ;  xv.  3i 
(xviii.  21)  ;  xix.  2  ;  xx.  7,  2fi. 

'  In  chaps,  xviii.-xxr.  observe  the  phrase,  "I  am 


Jehovab,"  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God."  Latter  part 
of  XXV.  and  xxvi.  somewha'  changed,  hut  recurring 
in  xxvi.  The  reason  given  for  this  holiness,  "  I  am 
holy,"  xi.  44,  &c.,  xix.  2,  xx.  7,  2t5. 

*  In  Cyrene  one-fourth,  in  Alexandria  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2,  xiv.  10,  §1,  xix.  5,  §2  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §7  ;  c.  Ap.  2,  §4). 

''  Wiltsch  gives  no  in  format)'"!  beyond  the  fnetjust 
mentioned  j   „ 
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jucsd  to  slavery,  and  h;id  afterwards  been  cinanci- 
patjd.  and  retunied,  jieimanently  or  for  a  time,  to 
the  country  of  their  fathers.  Of  the  existence  of  a 
.arge  body  of  Jews  in  this  position  at  Rome  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Under  Tiberius,  the  Se- 
natus-Consultum  for  the  suppression  of  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  mysteries  led  to  the  banishment  of 
4000  "  libertini  generis "  to  Sardinia,  under  the 
pretence  of  military  or  police  duty,  but  really  in 
the  hope  that  the  malaria  of  the  island  might  be 
fatal  to  them.  Others  were  to  leave  Italy  unless 
they  abandoned  their  religion  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85; 
comp.  Suet.  Tiher.  c.  36).  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii. 
3,  §5),  narrating  the  same  fact,  speaks  of  the  4000 
who  were  sent  to  Sardinia  as  Jews,  and  thus  iden- 
tities them  with  the  "  libertinum  genus  "  of  Tacitus. 
I'hilo  {Legat.  ad  Cahiin,  p.  1014,  C.)  in  like 
manner  says,  that  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  Jews  of 
Home  were  in  the  position  of  freedmen  (aireKev- 
6ipOi>6ivres),  and  had  been  allowed  by  Augustus 
to  settle  in  the  Trans-Tiberine  part  of  the  city,  and 
to  follow  their  own  religious  customs  unmolested 
(comp.  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4,  143,  i.  9,  70).  The  ex- 
pulsion from  Rome  took  place  A.D.  19  ;  and  it  is 
qn  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  {Comm. 
on  Acts,  ad  loc.)  that  those  who  were  thus  banished 
from  Italy  may  have  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that,  as  having  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their 
reli'Tion,  they  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  a  teacher  like  Stephen,  whom  they  looked 
DU  as  impugning  the  sacredness  of  all  that  they 
most  revered.  [E.  H.  P.] 

LIB'NAH  (n33?  :  AeySfS,  also  Aejuw,  ASfiva, 

AT^jUfa,  Scvva;  Alex.  Ac/S/Uca,  Ao^eva:  Libna, 
Labana,  Lebna,  Lohna),  a  city  which  lay  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  taken 
by  Joshua  immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-horon. 
That  eventful  day  was  ended  by  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  Makkedah  (Josh.  X.  28)  ;  and  then  the 
host — "  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him  " — moved 
on  to  Libnah,  which  was  also  totally  destroyed,  its 
king  and  all  its  inhabitants  (Josh.  x.  29,  30,  32, 
.'59,  xii.  15).     The  next  place  taken  was  Lachish. 

Libnah  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Sheiilah, 
the  maiitime  lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of 
which  district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42),  not 
in  close  connexion  with  either  Makkedah  or  Lachish, 
but  in  an  independent  group  of  nine  towns,  among 
which  are  Keilah,  Mai'eshah,  and  Nezib."  Libnah 
was  appropriated  with  its  "  suburbs  "  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  13;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  it  "  revolted  "  from 
Judah  at  the  same  time  with  Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22  ; 
2  Chr.  xxi.  10) ;  but,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  simul- 
taneous occuiTence,  there  is  no  appaient  connexion 
between  the  two  events.  On  completing  or  relin- 
quishing the  siege  of  Lachish — which  of  the  two 
is  not  quite  certain  —  Sennacheri'b  laid  siege  to 
Libnah  (2  K.  xix.  8  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  While  there 
he  was  joined  by  Rabshakeh  and  the  part  of  the 
army  which  had  visited  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xix.  8 ;  fs. 
xxxvii.  8),  and  received  the  intelligence  of  Tirhakah's 
pproach  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  at  Libnah  the 
Jestruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  took  place,  though 

■  The  sites  of  these  have  all  been  discovered,  not  in  the 
lowUind,  aa  they  are  specified,  but  in  the  mountains  imme- 
diately to  the  south  and  east  of  Beit-jibrin. 

V  The  account  of  Berosus,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x. 
,  ^6),  Is  that  the  destruction  took  place  when  Sennacherib 
0*''.  reached  Jerusalem,  after  his  KRyptlaii  expedition,  on 
Uio  tLfst  flight  of  the  siege.     His  words  are,  YTroirrofi^/as 
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the  .statements  of  Herodotus  (ii  141)  and  of  Jo 
sephus  {Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  )>lace  it  at  Pelusium.''  (See 
Piawlinson,  Herod,  i.  480.) 

It  was  the  native  place  of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital, 
the  queen  of  Josi.ah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K 
xxiii.  31)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  It 
is  in  this  connexion  that  its  name  appears  for  th« 
last  time  in  the  Bible. 

Libnah  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomasticon  {s.v.  \4(va  and  "  Lebna")  merely 
as  a  village  of  the  district  of  Eleutheropolis.  Its 
site  has  hitherto  escaped  not  only  discovery,  but, 
until  lately,  even  conjecture.  Professor  Stanlev 
(.S'.  ^  P.  207  note,  258  note),  on  the  gi-ound  of  tiie 
accordance  of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  the 
"  Blanchegarde  "  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  both  with 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  would  locate  it  at 
Tell  es-Snfieh,  "  a  white-faced  hill  .  .  .  which  forms 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain,"  and  is  situated  5  miles  N.W.  of  Beit- 
jibrin.  But  Tell  es-Safieh  has  claims  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Gath,  which  are  considered  under 
that  head  in  this  work.  Van  de  Velde  places  it 
with  confidence  at  Arak  el-Menshiyeh,  a  hill  about 
4  miles  W.  of  Boit-jibrin,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
"  the  only  site  between  Sumeil  (Makkedah)  and 
Um  Lakhis  (Lachish)  shewing  an  ancient  fortified 
position  "  (^Memoir,  330  ;  in  his  Syria  and  Palestine 
it  is  not  named).  But  as  neither  Um  Lakhis  noi 
Sumeil,  especially  the  latter,  are  identified  with 
certainty,  the  conjecture  must  be  left  for  furthei 
exploration.  One  thing  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  although  Libnah  is  in  the  lists  of  Josh.  xv. 
specified  as  being  in  the  lowland,  yet  3  of  the 
8  towns  which  fonn  its  group  have  been  actually 
identified  as  situated  among  the  mouniams  to  the 
immediate  S.  and  E.  of  Beit-jibrin. — The  name  is 
also  found  in  Shihor-Libnath.  [G.] 

LIB'NAH  (nn^ ;  Sam.  HJ^aS ;  and  so  the 

LXX.  Affxaiva;  Alex.  AejSwyS:  Ze6»ia),  one  of  the 
stations  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  on  their 
journey  between  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and  Kadesh. 
It  was  the  fifth  in  the  seriss,  and  lay  between 
Rimmon-parez  and  Rissah  (Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21). 
If  el-HOdherah  be  Hazeroth,  then  Libnah  would  b« 
situated  somewhere  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  no  trace  of  the 
name  has  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  the  only  con- 
jectui-e  which  appears  to  have  been  made  concerning 
it  is  that  it  was  identical  with  Laban,  mentioned  in 
Deut.  i.  1.  The  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  "  white," 
and  in  that  case  may  point  either  to  the  colour  ol 
the  spot  or  to  the  presence  of  white  poplar  (Stanley, 
S.  ^  P.  App.  §77).  Count  Bertou  in  his  recent 
Etude,  le  Mont  Hor,  &c.  1860,  endeavours  to  iden- 
tify Libnah  with  the  city  of  Judah  noticed  in  the 
foregoing  article.  But  there  is  little  in  his  argu- 
ments to  support  this  theory,  while  the  position 
assigned  to  Libnah  of  Judah — in  the  Shefelah  or 
maritime  district,  not  amongst  the  towns  of  "  the 
South,"  which  latter  form  a  distinct  division  of  the 
territory  of  the  tribe,  in  proximity  to  Edom — seems 
of  itself  to  be  fatal  to  it. 

The  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version, 


€is   Ta  'Iepo<roAu/uta Kara   •n)v    vpiaTrju   tt/x 

TToAtopKt'a?  vvKTa  Sia(f>9eipovTai,  &c.  Professor  Stanley 
on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  agree  with  the  Jewish  trik 
ditlon  which  places  the  event  in  the  pass  of  Bethhoron, 
and  therefore  on  the  road  between  Libnah  and  Jemsaleui 
(.sr.  Jt  r.  207  note). 
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Lelxtnah,  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,but  not  apparently 
by  any  other  authority.  The  Targum  Pseudojonathan 
.in  the  passage,  plays  with  the  name,  accoi'ding  to  the 
custom  ofthe  later  Jewish  writings  :  "  Libnah,  aplace; 
the  boundary  of  which  is  a  building  of  brickwork," 
as  if  the  name  were  HJ^?,  Lehenah,  a  brick.  [G.] 

LIB'NI  033?  :  Ao^evi :  Lobni,  andona  Num. 
iii.  18,  Lebni).'  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Gershou.,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17  ;  Num.  iii.  18 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  LliiNiTES. 

2.  The  son  of  Malili,  or  Mahali,  son  of  Meraii 
(1  Chr.  vi.  29),  as  the  Text  at  present  stands.  It 
IS  probable,  however,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
preceding,  and  that  something  has  been  omitted 
(comp.  ver.  29  with  20,  42),     [Mahli,  1.] 

LIBNITES,THB(''33f'n:  bho^M:  Lobni, 
Lehnitica,  sc.  familid),  the  descendants  of  Libni, 
eldest  son  of  Gershom,  who  formed  one  of  tne  v-niel 
brunches  of  the  great  Levitical  family  of  Gershouites 
(Num.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

LIB'YA  (Ai/3u7j,  A(j3ua)  occui-s  only  in  Acts 
li.  10,  in  the  periphrasis  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene  "  (rh  fxipt}  ttj?  At^vrjs  tijs  Kara  Kvp-fivriv), 
which  obviously  means  the  Cyrenaica.  Similar 
expressions  are  used  by  Dion  Cassius  (AijSutj  ■^  irepl 
Kvprtvriv,  liii.  12)  and  Josephus  (•^  irpbs  Kvp'fivrju 
Aifivr],  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §1),  as  noticed  in  the  article 
CvRENE.  The  name  Libya  is  applied  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  to  the  Afi'ican  continent,  gene- 
rally however  excluding  Egypt.  The  consideration 
of  this  and  its  more  restricted  uses  has  no  place  in 
this  work.  The  Hebrews,  whose  geography  deals 
with  nations  rather  than  countries,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  Shemites,  never  generalizes, 
had  no  names  for  continents  or  other  large  tracts 
comprising  several  countries  ethnologically  or  other- 
wise distinct:  the  ^ngle  mention  is  therefore  of 
Greek  origin.  Some  account  of  the  Lubim,  or 
primitive  Libyans,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Cyrenaica,  is  given  in  other  articles.  [Lubim  ; 
Cyrene.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

LiCB  (DSS,  D''33,  DDS  ;  cMnnim,  chtnndm  : 
<rKyl<p€S,  iTKviTres  :  sciniphes,  cinifes).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18, 
and  in  Ps.  cv.  31 ;  both  of  which  passages  have 
reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of  Egypt.  In 
Exodus  the  miracle  is  recorded,  while  in  ihe  Psalm 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  made.  The  Hebrew 
woid," — which,  with  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  viii.  16,  17,  18,  andinPs.  cv.  31 — has 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  discussion ;  some 
commentators,  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  Mi- 
chaelis  {Stippl.  s.  v.),  Oedmann  (in  Vennisch. 
Samm.  i.  vi.  p.  80),  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  Ex.  viii. 
12),  Harenberg  (06s.  Crit.  de  D''33,  in  Miscell. 

*  Considerable  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  some 
scholars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  See  the  re- 
osarks  of  Gesenius  and  FUrst. 

"  J-13.     But  see  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.  |3. 

*  Be  Sabb.  cap.  14,  fol.  107,  b. 

d  (XKviJj.  ^wov  x^'^pov  "^^  "<*'  TerpaTTTepoV    and 
Kvif  (Kvt'i//).  ^u)oi/  TTTrivhv,  Ofiotoi'  kujuiottl, 

(Hesych.  Lex.  b.  v  ) 
Kvl<fi,  ^ioi<l>i.oi',  ri  yeuKT)  ToC  ki/ittos' 
KciTres,  o/ji|aaTa  id  nepi^e^ptofieva,  Kai  ^(i)u(|)ta  twi' 

VKVt't//,  ^(ooc  x^^po"  Te  (cai  TerpdnTtpov.  ^iaov  kuvui- 

Cu>y  uiKp'ov  ivK6ii>ayov,  (Phavorm.  £.  v.) 
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Zips.  Nov.  vol.  ii.  p.  Iv.  p.  617;,  Dr.  Oeddes  {Crit 
Hem.  Ex.  viii.  17),  Dr.  Harris  {Diet.  Nat.  H.  o] 
Bible),  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  authority 
of  Philo  {De  Vit.  Mos.  ii.  97,  ed.  Mangoy)  and 
Origen  {Horn.  Tert.  in  Exod.),  and  indeed  mo- 
dern  writers  generally — suppose  that  gnats  are  the 
animals  intended  by  the  original  word ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Kabbis,  Josephus 
{Ant.  ii,  14,  §5),  Bochaii  {Hieroz.  iii.  457,  ed. 
Rosenm.),  Montanus,  Munster  {Crit.  Sac.  in  Ex. 
viii.  12),  Bryant  {Plagms  of  Egypt,  p.  56),  and 
Dr.  Adam  Clai-ke  ai-e  in  favour  of  the  translation 
of  the  A.  V.  The  old  versions,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  tlie 
Syriac,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Arabic,  are 
claimed  by  Bochart  as  supporting  the  opinion  that 
lice  are  here  intended.  Another  wi-iter  believes 
he  can  identify  the  chinnim  with  some  worm-like 
creatures  (perhaps  some  kind  of  Scolopendridae) 
called  tarrentes,  mentioned  in  Vinisauf's  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land, 
and  which  by  their  bites  during  the  night-time  occa- 
sioned extreme  pain  (Hamier's  Observat.  Clarke'g 
ed.  iii.  549).  With  regai-d  to  this  last  theory 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  as  It  has  not  a  word  ot 
proof  or  authority  to  support  it,  it  may  at  once 
be  rejected  as  fanciful.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  plague  was  one  of  gnats  or  mosquitoes  appear 
to  ground  their  opinion  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  LXX.,  or  rather  on  the  intei-pretation  oi 
the  Greek  word  ffKvi(f>es,  as  given  by  Philo  {De 
Vit.  Mos.  ii,  97),  and  Origen  (Horn.  HI.  in 
Exodum).  The  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  that 
lice  are  the  animals  meant  by  chinnim,  and  not 
gnats,  base  their  arguments  upon  these  facts: — (1) 
because  the  chinnim  sprang  from  the  dust,  whereas 
gnats  come  from  the  waters;  (2)  because  gnats, 
though  they  may  greatly  irritate  men  and  becsts, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  "  in  "  them ;  (3)  be- 
cause their  name  is  derived  from  a  root!"  which 
signifies  "to  establish,"  or  "to  iix,"  which  cannot 
be  said  of  gnats;  (4)  because  if  gnats  are  in- 
tended, then  the  fourth  plague  of  flies  would  be 
unduly  anticipated  ;  (5)  because  the  Talmudists  use 
the  woi-d  chinnah  in  the  singular  number  to  mean  a 
louse;  Hi  it  is  said  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath 
"  As  is  the  man  who  slays  a  camel  on  the  Sabbath, 
so  is  he  who  slays  a  louse  on  the  Sabbath,"  •= 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. First,  the  LXX.  has  been  quoted  as  a  direct 
proof  that  chinnim  means  gnats ;  and  certainly  in 
such  a  matter  as  the  one  before  us  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of  the  trans- 
lators, who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and  therefore  must  be 
considered  good  authorities  on  this  subject.  But  is 
it  quite  clear  that  the  Greek  word  they  made  use 
of  has  so  limited  a  signification  ?  Does  the  Greek 
<TKi/i\l/  or  Kyi\p  mean  a  gnaf?^     Let  the  reader. 


Pbryn.  (Lob.)  400.  Plut.  ii.  636,  D. 
Theophrastus  [Hist.  Plant,  ii.  cap.  ult.)  speaks  o| 
(r/ci/tVcs,  and  calls  them  worms.  Dioscorides  (lu. 
de  Ulmo)  speaks  of  the  well-known  viscid  secretion 
on  the  leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  and  says  that  when 
this  moisture  is  dried  up,  animalcules  like  gnats  appear 
(e^piSia  Kwi/a)7r<oei8^).  In  another  place  (v.  181;  he 
calls  them  o-KioArj/cfs.  No  doubt  plant-lice  are  meant. 
Aetius  (ii.  9)  speaks  of  (cvi'(#)€5,  by  which  word  he 
cleariy  means  plant-lice,  or  aphides.  Aristophanes 
associates  the  (ciires  (aphides)  with  ■/'^■'cs  (gall-flies), 
and  speaks  of  them  as  injuring  the  young  shoots  of 
the  vines  [Aves,  427).  Aristotle  [Hist.  An.  Tin.  3, 
§9)   speaks  of  a  bird,  woodpecker,  which  Ue  U  ni» 
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nowever,  read  carefully  tlie  passages  quoted  m  the 
"oot-notes,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  at  any  rate 
tliere  is  very  considerable  doubt  whether  any  one 
particular  animal  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  word. 
In  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs  in  Greek- 
authors  the  word  seems  to  point  in  some  instances 
cleaily  enough  to  the  well-known  pests  of  field  and 
girdeu,  the  plant-lice  or  aphides.  By  the  (TKv\\f/  eV 
/copa,  the  proverb  referred  to  in  the  note,  is  very 
likely  meant  one  of  those  small  active  jumping 
insects,  common  under  leaves  and  under  the  bark 
of  ti'ees,  known  to  entomologists  bv  the  name  of 
spring-tails  (Foduridae).  The  Greek  lexicographers, 
having  the  derivation  of  the  word  in  view,  gene- 
rally define  it  to  be  some  small  worm-like  creature 
that  eats  away  wood  ;  if  they  used  the  tenn  winged, 
the  winged  aphis  is  most  likely  intended,  and 
perhaps  vennicidus  may  sometimes  refer  to  the 
wmgless  individual.  Because,  however,  the  lexicons 
occasionally  say  that  the  (rKi'i\f/  is  like  a  gnat  (the 
"  green  and  four-winged  insect"  of  Hesychius), 
many  commentatoi-s  have  come  to  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  some  species  of  gnat  is  denoted  by 
the  Greek  term ;  but  resemblance  by  no  means 
constitutes  identity,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
insect,  the  aphis,  even  though  it  be  winged,  is  far 
more  closely  allied  to  the  wingless  louse  {pediculiis) 
than  it  is  to  tlie  gnat,  or  to  any  species  of  the  fa- 
mily Culicidae ;  for  the  term  lice,  as  applied  to  the 
various  kinds  of  aphides  (Phytophthiria,  as  is  their 
appropriate  scientific  name),  is  by  no  means  merely 
one  of  analogy.  The  wingless  aphis  is  in  appear- 
ance somewhat  similar  to  the  pediculus  ;  and  indeed 
a  great  authority,  Burmeister,  ananges  the  Ano- 
plura,  the  order  to  which  the  pediculus  belongs, 
with  the  Rhyncota,  which  contains  the  sub-order 
Homoptora,  to  which  the  aphides  belong.  Hence, 
by  an  appropriate  transfer,  the  same  word  which  in 
Arabic  means  pediculus  is  applied  in  one  of  its 
significations  to  the  "  thistle  black  with  plant-lice." 
Every  one  who  has  obseived  the  thistles  of  this 
country  black  with  the  peculiar  species  that  infests 
them  can  see  the  force  of  the  me;ming  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Arabic  language.' 

Again,  almost  all  the  passages  where  *)/',  Greek 
word  occurs  speak  of  the  aijiT.^ii.  hp  ;<  wh'it  it 
may,  as  being  injurious  to  plants  or  trees;  it  can- 
not therefore  be  applicJ  m  a  restricted  sei--  to  any 
gnat  {culex  or  siinulium),  for  the  Cd<-vlae  are 
eminently  blood-suckers,  not  vegetable-feeders.' 

Oedman  ( Vermisch.  Sanimlimg.  i.  ch.  vi.)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  species  of  mosquito  denoted  by 
the  chinnim  is  probably  some  minute  kind  allied 
to  the  Culex  reptans,  s.  pnlicaris  of  Linnaeus. 
That  such  an  insect  might  have  beeii  the  instni- 
ment  God  made  use  of  in  the  third  plague  with 


Ki'iircAdyos.  Gnats  are  for  the  most  part  taken  on  the 
wing  ;  but  the  KnVf!  here  alluded  to  are  doubtless 
the  various  kinds  of  ants,  larvae,  aphides,  lepismidae, 
coccinae,  oniscidae,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  found  on  the 
leaves  and  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

•    V^'i.      "  Nigricans   et  quasi   pediculis  obsitus 

apparuit  carduus"  (Gol.  Ai-ai.  Lex.  s.  v.). 

'  The  mosquito  and  gnat  belong  to  the  family  of 
Cnli-cidat.  The  Simulium,  to  which  genus  the  OicUx 
reptans  (Lin.)  belongs,  is  comprised  under  the  family 
TipuUdae.  This  is  a  northern  species,  and  probably 
not  found  in  Kgypt.  The  Simulia,  or  sand-flies,  arc 
most  inveterate  bUM)cl-suckers,  whose  bites  often  give 
rise  to  very  painful  swelliiwK. 


LICE 

which  He  visited  the  Egyptians  is  readilf  graniedt 

so  far  as  the  irritiiting  powers  of  the  creature  are 
concerned,  for  the  members  of  the  genus  Simulium 
(sand-fly)  are  a  terrible  pest  in  those  localities  where 
they  abound.  But  no  proof  at  all  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  this  theoiy. 

Bryant,  in  illustrating  the  propriety  of  the 
plague  being  one  of  lice,  has  the  following  very  just 
remarks : — "  The  Egyptians  atfected  great  exteinal 
purity,  and  were  very  nice  both  in  their  pei-sons 
and  clothing.  .  .  .  Uncommon  care  was  taken  not 
to  harbour  any  veiTnin.  They  were  particularly 
solicitous  on  this  head ;  thinking  it  would  be  a 
great  profanation  of  the  temple  which  they  entered 
if  any  animalcule  of  this  sort  were  concealed  in 
their  garments."  And  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  so  scrupulous  were  the  priests  on  this  point 
that  they  used  to  shave  the  hair  otf  their  heads  and 
bodies  every  third  day  for  fear  of  harbouring  any 
loTcse  while  occupied  in  their  sacred  duties  (Herod, 
ii.  37).  "  We  may  hence  see  what  an  abhorrence 
the  Egyptians  showed  towards  this  sort  of  vermin, 
and  that  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  were  adapted  to  their  prejudices"  (Bryant's 
Observations,  &c.,  p.  5G). 

The  evidence  of  the  old  versions,  adduced  by 
Bochart  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Rosenmiiller  and  Geddes,  who  will  not 
allow  that  the  words  used  by  the  Syriac,  theChaldee, 
and  the  Arabic  vo sions,  as  the  repiesentati ves  of  the 
Hebrew  word  chinyiiin,  can  piojierly  be  translated 
lice;  but  the  interpretations  which  they  themselves 
allow  to  these  words  apply  better  to  /ace  than  to  gnats: 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  normal  meaning  of 
the  words  m  all  these  three  versions,  and  indis- 
putably in  the  Arabic,  applies  to  lice.  It  is  readily 
granted  that  some  of  the  arguments  brought  foi-ward 
by  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii.  457,  ed.  Rosenm.)  and  his 
consentients  are  unsatisfactory.  As  the  plague  was 
certainly  miraculous,  nothing  can  be  deduced  from 
the  assertion  made  that  the  chinnim  sprang  fiom 
the  dust ;  neither  is  Bochait's  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  accepted  by  scholars  generally.  Much 
force  however  is  contained  in  the  Talmudical  use 
of  the  word  chinnah,  to  express  a  louse,  though 
Gesenius  asserts  that  nothing  cia  be  adduced 
thence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  much  appears  cer- 
tain, that  those  commentators  who  assert  that 
chinnim  means  gnats  have  anived  at  this  conclu- 
sion without  sufiicient  authority  ;  they  have  based 
their  arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX., 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Greek 
word  used  by  these  translators  has  any  reference  to 
gnats ;e  the  Greek  word,  which  probably  originally 
denoted  any  small  irritating  creature,  being  derived 


Although  Origen  and  Philo  both  understand  by 
the  Greek  (TKvi'ii  some  minute  winged  insect  that 
stings,  yet  their  testimony  by  no  means  proves  that 
a  similar  use  of  the  term  was  restricted  to  it  by  the 
LXX.  translators.  It  has  been  shown,  from  the  quo- 
tations given  above,  that  the  Greek  word  has  a  wide 
signification  :  it  is  an  aphis,  a  worm,  a  Jtea,  or  a 
spring-tail— in  fact  any  small  insect-like  animal  that 
bites ;  and  all  therefore  that  should  legitimately  be 
deduced  from  the  words  of  these  two  writers  is  that 
they  applied  in  this  instance  to  some  irritating  winged 
insect  a  term  which,  from  its  derivation,  so  appro- 
priately  describes  its  irritating  properties.  Their 
insect  seems  to  refer  to  some  species  of  midge  {Ce^ato- 
popnn). 

»  If  the   LXX.   understood  gnats  by  the  Hebrew 


LIEUTEXANTS 

from  a  ix)ot  which  means  to  hite,  to  gnaw,  was 
u*otl  it  this  genei-dl  sense,  and  selected  by  the 
LXX.  transhtors  to  express  the  original  word, 
which  has  an  origin  kindred  to  that  of  the  Greek 
word,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  which  they  did 
Hot  know.  They  had  in  view  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  term  chinndh,  from  chdndh,  "  to  gnaw," 
and  most  aj>propiiateIy  rendered  it  by  the  Greek 
woi-d  /ci'i<|',  ticm  Kfdw,  "  to  gnaw."  It  appears 
tiierefore  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority  for 
ieparting  from  tlie  translation  of  the  A.  V.,  which 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  lice ;  and  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  tlie  evidence  of  many  of  the  old  versions, 
it  is  best  to  rest  contented  with  it.  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  still  open,  and  no  hasty  conclusion  can  be 
adopted  concerning  it.  [W.  H.] 

LIEUTENANTS  (D^:S")';iC'nN).  The  He- 
brew achashdrapan  was  the  official  title  of  the 
satraps*  or  viceroys  who  governed  the  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire  ;  it  is  rendered  "  lieutenant "  in 
Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9,  ix.  3 ;  Ezr.  viii.  36,  and 
"prince"  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  vi.  1,  &c.        [\\^.  L.  B.] 

LIGN  ALOES.    [Aloes.] 

LIGUEE  (DC?,  leshem :  Kiyvpiov  ;  Aid.  dpyi- 

piov;  A\es.  vaKivdos  :  ligurius).  A  precious  stone 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the  first 
in  the  third  row  of  the  higli-priest's  breastplate. 
"  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
amethyst."  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, what  stone  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 
The  LXX.  version  generally,  the  Vulgate  and  Jo- 
sephus  (i?.  /.  V.  5,  §7),  understand  the  li/ncurium  or 
ligiirium  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  identify  the  ligurium  of  the  ancients  with  any 
known  precious  stone.  Dr.  Woodward  and  some  old 
commentators  have  supposed  that  it  was  some  kind 
of  belemnite,  because,  as  these  fossils  contiiin  bitu- 
minous particles,  they  have  thought  that  they  have 
been  able  to  detect,  upon  heating  or  rubbing  pieces 
of  them,  the  absurd  origin  which  Theophrastus 
{Fi'ag.  ii.  28,  31,  xv.  2,  ed.  Schneider)  and  Pliny 
(If.  N.  xxxvii.  iii.)  ascribe  to  the  lyncurium.  Others 
have  imagined  that  amber  is  denoted  by  this  word  ; 
but  Theophrastus,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  has 
given  a  detailed  description  of  the  stone,  and  cle;irly 
distinguishes  it  from  electron,  or  amber.  Amber, 
moreover,  is  too  soft  for  engiaving  upon ;  while  the 
lyncurium  was  a  hard  stone,  out  of  which  seals  were 
made.  Another  interpretation  seeks  the  origin  of  the 
word  in  the  country  of  Liguria  (Genoa),  where  tb*" 
stone  w;is  found,  but  makes  no  attempt  at  identifi- 
cation. Others  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the 
opalto  be  meant (Uosenmiill.  Sch.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19). 
Dr.  Watson  {Phil.  Trans,  vol.  li.  p.  394)  identifies 
it  with  the  tourmaline.  Beckmann  {Hist.  Invent,  i. 
?7,  Bohn)  believes,  with  Braun,  Epiphanius,  and 
J.  de  Laet,  that  the  description  of  the  lyncurium 
agrees  well  with  the  hyacinth  stone  of  modem  mi- 
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term,  why  did  not  tliese  translators  use  some  well- 
known  Greek  name  for  gnat,  as  Kiivuiip  or  en-TriV  ? 

*  The  LXX.  gives  a-aTpdirris,  o-Tpa-njyos,  and  vTraros ; 
the  Vulgate  satrapes  and  princeps.  Both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  words  are  niodilications  of  the  same 
Sanscrit  root  :  but  philologists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  form  or  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius  {Thes, 
p.  74)  adopts  the  opinion  of  Von  Bohien  that  it  comes 
from  kshatriiia-pati,  meaning  "  warrior  of  the  host." 
PoU  {Etym.  Ibrsch.  Pref.  p.  68)   suggests  other  de- 


neralogists.""  With  this  supposition  Hill  (Note* 
on  Theophrastus  on  Stones,  §50,  p.  166)  and  Ho- 
senmiiller  {Mineral,  of  Bible,  p.  36,  Bib.  Cab.) 
a^res.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this 
opinion  is  far  fiom  satisfactory^  tor  there  is  tlw 
following  difficulty  in  the  identification  of  tlie  lyri' 
",urium  with  the  hyacinth.  Theophrastus,  speaking 
o."  the  properties  of  the  lyncurium,  says  that  it 
attracts  not  only  light  particles  of  wood,  but  fiag- 
ments  of  iron  and  brass.  Now  there  is  no  peculiar 
attractive  power  in  the  hyacinth;  nor  is  Beck- 
mann's  explanation  of  this  point  sufficient.  He 
says  :  "  If  we  consider  its  (the  lyncuriians)  attract- 
ing of  small  bodies  in  the  same  light  which  our 
hyacinth  has  in  common  with  all  stones  of  the 
glassy  species,  I  cannot  see  anything  to  controvert 
this  opinion,  and  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  h/n- 
curium  and  the  tourmaline  to  be  the  same."  But 
surely  the  lyncurium,  whatever  it  be,  had  in  a 
marked  manner  magnetic  properties  ;  indeed  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  stone  on  this  very  account,  for  the 
Greek  name  ligurion  appears  to  be  derived  from 
\eix^i-v,  "  to  lick,"  "  to  attract ;"  and  doubtless 
was  selected  by  the  LXX.  translators  for  this  reason 
to  expiess  the  Hebrew  word,  which  has  a  similar 
derivation.*  More  probable,  though  still  incon- 
clusive, appears  the  opinion  of  those  who  identify 
the  lyncurium  with  the  tourmaline,  or  more  defi- 
nitely with  the  red  variety  known  as  rubellite,  which 
is  a  hard  stone  and  used  as  a  gem,  and  some- 
times sold  for  red  sapphire.  Tourmaline  becomes., 
as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar  when  heated. 
Beckmann's  objection,  that  "  had  Theophrastus  been 
acquainted  with  the  tourmaline,  he  would  have 
remarked  that  it  did  not  acquii-e  its  attractive 
power  till  it  was  heated,"  is  answered  by  his  own 
admission  on  the  passage,  quoted  from  the  Ilistoire 
de  I' Academic  for  1717,  p.  7  (see  Beckmann,  i.  91). 

Tourmaline  is  a  mineral  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Duke  de  Noya  purchased  two  of 
these  stones  in  Holland,  which  are  there  called 
aschentrikker.  Linnaeus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Flora 
Zeylandica,  mentions  the  stone  under  the  name  of 
lapis  electricus  from  Ceylon.  The  natives  call  it 
tournamal  (vid.  Phil.  Trans,  in  loc.  cit.).  Many 
of  the  precious  stones  which  were  i:i  the  possession 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings  were  no 
doubt  obtained  from  the  Egyptians,  who  might 
have  procured  from  the  Tyrian  merchants  specimens 
from  even  India  and  Ceylon,  &c.  The  tine  sjxicimen 
of  rubellite  now  in  the  British  Museum  belonged 
formerly  to  the  King  of  Ava. 

The  word  ligure  is  unknown  in  modern  mine- 
ralogy. Phillips  {Mineral.  87)  mentions  liguritf 
the  fragments  of  which  are  uneven  and  transparent, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre.  It  occurs  in  a  sort  of  talcose 
rock  in  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  Apennines. 

The  claim  of  rubellite  to  be  the  leshem  of  Scrip- 
ture is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  thaa 
that  of  the  other  minerals  which  writers  have  fiom 
time  to  time  endeavoured  to  identify  with  it.  [W.  H.j 


rivations  more  in  consonance  with  the  position  of  the 
satraps  as  civil  rather  than  military  rulers. 

''  Biisching.  p.  342,  from  Dutens  Des  Pierrea  pre- 
cieuses,  p.  61,  says  "the  hyacinth  is  not  found  in 
the  East."  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  occurs  in  Egypt, 
Ceylon,  and  the  East  Indies  (v.  Mineral,  and  Crystall. 
Orr's  Circle  of  Sciences,  515). 

e  Thfi.  g.  V.  Qiyh.  Fiirst  says  of  QK'S  cujus  uos 
lui-il  origo.  'J'arjj.  vertit,  '•"1*2ip'  h,  e.  Gr.  Kty^po';,  de 
quo  Htniris  (Siiuiiiir)  gener-  v,  FUn.  xixlv.  i. 
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LIK'HI  Onp^ :  AaKlfi.;  A\ex.  AaKela:  Leci), 
a  Manassite,  son  of  Shemida,  the  son  of  Manasseh 
1.1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

LILY  {pV^,  shushdn,  nSKMST,  shoshanndh: 
itpivov,  Matt.  vi.  28,  29).  The  Hebrew  word  is 
rendered  "rose"  in  the  Chaldee  Targum,  and  by 
Maimonides  and  other  rabbinical  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  IMelech,  who  in  1  K.  vii. 
19,  translated  it  by  "  violet."  In  the  Judaeo- 
Spanish  version  of  the  Canticles,  shushdn  and  sho- 
shanndh are  always  translated  by  rosa ;  but  in 
Hos.  xiv.  5  the  latter  is  rendered  lirio.  But  Kplvov, 
or  "  lily."  is  the  unifonn  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
and  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one,  as  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
stisan,  which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this  day,  and 
by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in  Syriac  and 
Coptic.  The  Spanish  azugena,  "  a  white  lily,"  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Arabic. 

But  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  word 
denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  what  individual  of  this  class  it  espe- 
cially designates.  Father  Souciet  {Eecueil  de  diss. 
Grit.  1715)  laboured  to  prove  that  the  lily  of 
Scripture  is  the  "  crown-imperial,"  the  Persian 
ttsai,  the  Kpivov  fiaffiXiKiv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Fntillaria  imperialis  of  Linnaeus.  So  common  was 
this  plant  in  Persia,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
given  its  name  to  Susa,  the  capital  (Athrn.  xii.  1 ; 
Bochart,  Phaleg.  ii.  14).  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine,  and 
"  the  lily  "  par  excellence  of  Persia  would  not  of 
necessity  be  "  the  lily  "  of  the  Holy  Land.  Dios- 
corides  (i.  62)  beais  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies  of  Sp'ia  and  Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  per- 
fume was  made.  He  says  (iii.  106  [116]  )  of  the 
Kpivov  fia<riKiK6v  that  the  Syrians  call  it  craa-a 
{=  shushan),  and  the  Africans  d0i$\a0ov,  which 
Bochart  rendei-s  in  Hebrew  characters  p?  3*3N. 
"  white  shoot."  Kiihn,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
identities  the  plant  in  question  with  the  Lilium 
candidum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  called  in  the  Mishna  "  king's  lily "  {Kilaim, 
V.  8).  Pliny  (xxi.  5)  defines  Kpivov  as  "  rubens 
lilium ;"  and  Dioscorides,  in  another  passage,  men- 
tions the  fact  that  there  are  lihes  with  purple 
flowers ;  but  whether  by  this  he  intended  the 
Lilium  Martagon  or  Chahedonicum,  Kiihn  leaves 
undecided.  Now  in  the  passage  of  Athenaeus  above 
qr.oted  it  is  said,  'Sovaov  yap  flvai  rrj  "EWyiviev 
(puvfj  rh  Kpivov.  Hat  miheEtipnologicum  31  a^jnum 
(s.  V.  SoCtra)  we  find  to  yap  \iipta  vTrh  rwv  <poi- 
vIkw.'  aovaa  XeyeraL.  As  the  shushan  is  thus 
identified  both  with  Kpivov,  the  red  or  purple  lily, 
and  with  \eipiov,  the  white  lily,  it  is  evidently 
impossible  fiom  the  word  itself  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  kind  of  lily  which  is  referred  to.  If  the  shushan 
or  shoshannah  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  Kpivov  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  identical,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  plant  designated  by 
these  tei-ms  must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lakeof  Gennesaret  (Matt.  vi.  28  ; 
Luke  xii.  27)  ;  it  must  have  flourished  in  the  deep 

«  According  to  another  opinion,  the  allusion  in  this 
verse  is  to  the  fnigrance  and  not  the  colour  of  the  Illy, 
and,  if  so,  the  passage;  is  favourjtble  to  the  claims  of  the 
L.  cavdidum,  wulcli  is  highly  fragrant,  while  the  L. 
Cfialteiionil-um  is  almost  iestitute  of  odour.  The  lily  of 
the  N.  T.  may  sllll  Iw  tho  latter. 

"  I*i;t  Strand  (/•'/())•.  J'alaest.)  mentions  it  as  growing 
■Mr  Joppo.  and  Klttu  (P/tys.  Hist,  qf  I'al.  213)  makea 
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broad  valleys  of  Palestine  (Cant.  ii.  1)  among  the 
thorny  shrubs  (i6.  ii.  2)  and  pastures  of  the  desert 
(»6.  ii.  16,  iv.  5,  vi.  3),  .and  must  have  been  i-©- 
markable  for  its  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  (Hos. 
xiv.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  14).  That  its  flowers  wer« 
brilliant  in  colour  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in 
Matt.  vi.  28,  where  it  is  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  Solomon ;  and  that  this  colour  was  scarlet 
or  pui-ple  is  implied  in  Cant.  v.  V6.*  There  appeals 
to  be  no  species  of  lily  which  so  completely  answeis 
all  these  requirements  as  the  Lilium  Chalcedonicum, 
or  Scarlet  Maitagon,  which  grows  in  profusion  tn 
the  Levant.  But  direct  evidence  on  the  point  is 
still  to  be  desired  from  the  obsen'atiou  of  travellers. 
We  have,  however,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bowring,  re- 
ferred to  (Gard.  Chron.  ii.  854),  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  Lilia  Sgriaca,  Lindley  identifies  with 
the  L.  Chalcedonicum  a  flower  which  is  '•  abundant 
in  the  district  of  Galilee "  in  the  months  of  Apiil 
and  May.  Sprengel  (Ant.  But.  Speo.  i.  p.  9) 
identifies  the  Greek  Kpivov  with  the  L.  JLu'tagon. 


Chnlcedoniuum. 


With  regard  to  the  other  plants  which  nave  been 
identified  witn  the  shushan,  the  dilKculties  are  many 
and  great.  Gesenms  derives  the  word  from  a  r'vit 
signifying  "  to  be  white,"  and  it  has  hence  been 
inferred  thr.t  the  shushan  is  the  white  lily.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Lilium  caif- 
didum  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  though  a  specimen 
was  found  by  Forskal  at  Zambak  in  Arabia  Felix.** 
Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyclop,  art.  "Shushan")  iden- 
tified the  "  lily  "  of  the  Canticles  with  the  lotus  of 
Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  many  allusions  to  "  feeding 
among  the  lilies."  The  purple  flcwers  of  the  khoh, 
or  wild  artichoke,  which  abounds  in  the  plain  north 
of  Tabor  and  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  "  lilies  of  the  field  " 
alluded  to  in  Matt.  vi.  28  (Wilson,  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  ii.  110).  A  recent  traveller  mentions  a  plant, 
with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hyacinth,  and  called  by 
the  Arabs  usweih,  which  he  considered  to  be  of  the 


especial  mention  of  the  L.  candidum  growing  In  Pales" 
tine ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  habitat  given  \>j  Strand 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the  lily  is  mentioned  (Cant.  Ii. 
1)  with  the  rose  of  Sharon.  Now  let  this  be  compai e  1 
with  Jerome's  Comment,  ad  Is.  xxxiil.  9  :  "  Saron  omnic 
iuxtA  Jiippen  l.yddamque  appellatur  regio  in  qua  lati» 
simi  campi  ferlilesquc  tenduntur."  £W.  U.J 
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species  denominated  lily  in  Scriptu-5  (Bonar,  Desert 
if  Siiui,  p.  329).  Lynch  enumerates  the  "  lily  " 
as  ainono;  tJie  plants  seen  by  him  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  but  gives  no  details  which  could  lead 
to  its  identitiaition  {Exped.  to  Jordan,  p.  286). 
He  had  previously  observed  the  water-lily  on  the 
Jordan  (p.  17M),  but  omits  to  mention  whether  it 
was  the  yellow  (Nuphar  lutea)  or  the  white  ( Nym- 
p/iaea  alba).     "  The  only  '  lilies  '  whie.h  I  saw  in 
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Palestine,"  says  Prof.  Stinley,  "  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  were  large  yellow  water-lilies,  in 
the  cle:ir  spring  of  'Ain  Mellahah,  near  the  Lake  of 
Merom  "  {S.  ^  P.  p.  429).  He  suggests  that  the 
name  "lily"  "  ma)  include  the  numerous  flowers 
of  the  tulip  or  amaryllis  kind,  which  appear  in  the 
early  summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine."  The 
following  description  of  the  Huleh-lily  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son {The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  394),  were  it  more 
precise,  would  perhaps  have  enabled  botanists  to 
identify  it :  "  This  Huleh-lily  is  very  large,  and  the 
three  inner  petals  meet  above  and  form  a  gorgeous 
canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached,  and  king 

never  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory 

We  call  it  Hiileh-lily,  because  it  was  here  that  it 
was  first  discove.-ed.     Its  botanical  name,  if  it  have 

Due,  I  am  unacquainted  with Our  flower 

delights  most  in  the  valleys,  but  is  also  found  on 
the  mountains.  It  gi-ows  among  thorns,  and  I  have 
sadly  lacerated  my  hands  in  extricating  it  from 
them.  Nothing  can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the 
luxuriant  velvety  softness  of  this  lily,  and  the 
crabbed  tangled  hedge  of  thonis  about  it.  Gazelles 
still  delight  to  feed  among  them ;  and  you  can 
scarcely  ride  through  the  woods  north  of  Tabor, 
where  these  lilies  abound,  without  frightening  them 
from  their  flowery  pasture."  If  some  future  traveller 
would  give  a  description  of  the  Hfileh-lily  somewhat 
less  vague  than  the  above,  the  question  might  be  at 
onoe  resolved.    [Flowers,  Appendix  A.] 

The  Phoenician  architects  of  Solomon's  temple 
decorated  the  capitals  of  the  columns  with  "  lily- 
work,"  that  is,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily 
(1  K.  vii.),  coivesponding  to  the  lotus-headed  ca- 
pitals ef  Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
''  bra/en  sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of 
U»e  recurved  margin  of  a  lily  flower  (1  K.  vii.  26). 
Whether  the  Siids\annim  and  shushan  mentiouel  in 


the  titlesof  1  s.  xiv.,  Ix.,  Ixix.,  and  Ixxx.  were  inusicAl 
instruments  in  the  form  of  lilies,  or  whether  the 
word  denote  a  musical  air,  will  be  discussed  undei 
the  article  Shoshannim.  [W.  A.  W.] 

LIME  {1'^ :  Kovla :  calx).  This  substance  is 
noticed  only  three  times  in  the  Bible,  viz.,  in  Deut. 
xxvii.  2,  4,  where  it  is  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
great  stones  whereon  the  law  was  to  be  written 
(A.  V.  "  thou  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister  ")  ; 
in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  where  the  "burnings  of  lime" 
are  figuratively  used  to  express  complete  destruc- 
tion; and  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the  prophet  describes 
the  outrage  committed  on  the  memory  of  the  king 
of  Edom  by  the  Moabites,  when  they  took  his  bones 
and  burned  them  into  lime,  i.  e.  calcined  them — 
an  indignity  of  which  we  have  another  instance  in 
2  K.  xx-iii.  16.  That  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  lime-kiln,  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. [Furnace.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

LINEN.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are  thua 
rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its 
precise  significance.  With  regard  to  the  Greek 
words  so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  less 
ambiguity. 

1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connexion  with 
that  country  that  we  find  the  first  allusion  to  it  in 
the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  anayed  "  in 
vestures  oi  fine  linen"  (shesh,"^  maxg.  "silk,"  Gen, 
xli.  42),  and  among  the  offerings  for  the  tabemacle 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  were  "  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine^ linen"  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  6).  Of  twisted 
threads  of  this  material  were  composed  the  ten 
embroidered  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  the  vail  which  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  holy  of  holies  (Ex.  xxvi.  31),  and  the  cur- 
tain for  the  entrance  (ver.  36),  wrought  with  needle- 
work. The  ephod  of  the  high-priest,  with  its 
"curious,"  or  embroidered  girdle,  and  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,  were  of  "fine  twined  linen" 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6,  8,  15).  Of  fine  linen  woven  in 
checker-work  were  made  the  high-priest's  tunic  and 
mitre  (Ex.  xxviii.  39).  The  tunics,  turbans,  and 
drawers  of  the  inferior  priests  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28) 
are  simply  described  as  of  woven  work  of  fine  linen. 

2.  But  in  Ex,  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the 
drawers  of  the  priests  and  their  flowing  robes  are 
said  to  be  of  linen  {bad^),  and  the  tunic  of  the 
high-priest,  his  girdle,  and  mitre,  which  he  wore  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same  ma.- 
terlal  (Lev.  xvi.  4),  Cunaeus  {De  Rep.  Hehr.  ii. 
c.  i.)  maintained  that  the  robes  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  throughout  the  year,  which  are  called  by  the 
Talmudists  "  the  golden  vestments,"  were  thus 
named  because  they  were  made  of  a  more  valuable 
kind  of  linen  (shesh)  than  that  of  which  "  the 
white  vestments,"  woni  only  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, were  composed  {bad).  But  in  the  Mishna 
{Cod.  Joma,  iii.  7)  it  is  said  that  the  dress  worn 
by  the  high-priest  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
atonement  was  of  linen  of  Pelusium,  that  is,  of  the 
finest  description.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
he  wore  garments  of  Indian  linen,  which  was  lesa 
costly  than  the  Egyptian.  From  a  comparison  of 
Ex.  xxviii.  42  with  xxxix.  28  it  seems  clear  that 
bad  and  shesh  were  synonymous,  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference   bet-^-ecn   them,  the  latter  probably  d» 


»  {•♦£»>,  or  iJJ>E>>,  as  iji  V.i.  xvi.  13. 
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not<5S  tlie  »7im  thi-eads,  while  the  fonner  is  the 
lineu  woven  fi-om  them.  Maimonides  ( Cele  ham- 
mikdash,  c.  8)  considered  them  as  identical  with 
regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed, for  he  says,  "  wherever  in  the  Law  had  or 
shesh  are  mentioned,  they  signify  flax,  that  is, 
byssits."  And  Abarbanel  (on  Ex.  xxv.)  defines  shesh 
to  be  Egyptian  flax,  and  distinguishes  it  as  com- 
posed of  six  (Heb.  shesh,  "  six  ")  threads  twisted 
together,  from  bad,  which  was  single.  But  in  op- 
position to  this  may  be  quoted  Ex.  xxsix.  28,  where 
the  drawers  of  the  priests  are  said  to  be  linen  (bad) 
of  Jine  twined  li)ien  (shesh).  The  wise-liearted 
among  the  women  of  the  cor.gregation  spun  the  flax 
which  was  used  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the 
hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  25),  and  the 
making  of  linen  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
women,  of  whose  diess  it  formed  a  conspicuous  part 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V,  "  silk;"  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13; 
comp.  Rev.  xviii.  IG).  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7  shesh  is 
enumerated  among  the  products  of  Egypt,  which 
tiie  Tyrians  impoited  and  used  for  the  sails  of  their 
sliips  ;  and  the  vessel  constructed  for  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  is  said  by  Athenaeus  to  have  had  a  sail  of 
bi/ssiis  {^vffaivov  ex'^"  ''■(fTiov,  Deipn.  i.  27  F). 
Hermippus  (quoted  by  Athenaeus)  describes  Egypt 
as  the  great  emporium  for  sails : — 

Ik  S'  AiyuTTTOu  to.  Kpe/iacTTa 
tOTui  Kol  /SiijSAous. 

Cleopatra's  galley  at  the  battle  of  Actium  had  a 
sail  of  pui-ple  canvas  (Plin.  xix.  5).  The  ephods 
worn  by  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by  Samuel, 
though  he  was  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David  when  he  danced  before  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi. 
14;  1  Chr.  xv.  27),  weie  all  of  linen  (bad).  The 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  vision  by  the  river  Hid- 
dekel  was  clothed  in  linen  (^bad,  Dan.  x.  5,  xii. 
6,  7;  comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3).  In  no  case  is  bad 
used  for  other  than  a  dress  worn  in  religious  cere- 
monies, though  the  other  terms  rendered  "  linen  " 
are  applied  to  the  ordinaiy  dress  of  women  and  per- 
sons in  high  rank. 

3.  Buts,'^  always  translated  "  fine  linen,"  except 
2  Chr.  V.  12,  is  apparently  a  late  word,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  with  the  Greek  ^vffcros,  by  which 
it  is  repre'icnted  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr.  v. 
V2),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  ^y  kings 
over  the  close-fltting  tunic  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  ,md  for 
the  vail  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by  the  skill  of 
the  Tyrian  aititicers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  ariayed  in  i-obes  of  /ne  linen  (huts)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honoured  by  the  Pereian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
purple  and  fine  linen  (Pvcrcros,  Luke  xvi.  19).  The 
Tvnans  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  linen- 
embroidery  (2  Chr.  ii.  14),  and  the  house  of  Ashbea, 
a  f;nnily  of  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah,  were  workers  inline  linen,  probably  in  the 
lowland  country  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Tiadition  adds 
that  they  wove  tiie  robes  of  the  kings  and  priests 
(Targ.  Joseph),  and,  according  to  Jarchi,  the  hang- 
ings of  the  sanctuary.  The  cords  of  the  canopy 
over  the  gai'den-court  of  the  palace  at  Shushau 
were  of  fine  linen  (puts,  Esth.  i.  6).  "  Purple  and 
bioidered  work  and  fine  linen"  were  brought  by 
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ihe  Syrians  to  the  market  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxv'i.  16 j 
the  buts  of  Syria  being  distinguished  from  the  shes^ 
of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  as  being  in  all  pro« 
bability  an  Aramaic  word,  while  shesh  is  refeired 
to  an  Egyptian  original."*  "  Fine  linen  "  (^fivfftros), 
with  purple  amd  silk  are  enumerated  in  Rev.  xviii.  12 
as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon ;  and  to  the  Lamb's  wife  (xix.  8)  it  "  was 
granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen 
{^vffffivov)  clean  and  white:"  the  symbolical  sig- 
nificance of  this  vesture  being  immediately  ex- 
plained, "  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints."  And  probably  with  the  same  intent  the 
armies  in  heaven,  who  rode  upon  white  horses  and 
followed  the  "  Faithful  and  True,"  were  clad  in 
"fine  linen,  white  and  clean,"  as  they  went  forth 
to  battle  with  the  beast  and  his  army  (Rev. 
xix.  14). 

4.  Etun'  occurs  but  once  (Prov.  vii.  16),  and  there 
in  connexion  with  Egypt.  Schultens  connects  it 
with  the  Greek  oQSvt],  odSviov,  which  he  supposes 
weie  derived  from  it.  The  Talmudists  translate  it 
by  pnn,  chehel,  a  cord  or  rope,  in  consequence  ol 

its  identity  in  form  with  atun,*  which  occurs  in  the 
Targ.  on  Josh.  ii.  15,  and  Esth.  i.  6.  R.  Pai'chon 
interprets  it  "  a  girdle  of  Egyptian  work."  But  in 
what  way  these  cords  were  applied  to  the  decora- 
tion of  beds  is  not  clear.  Probably  etun  was  a 
kind  of  thread  made  of  fine  Egyptian  flax,  and 
used  for  ornamenting  the  coverings  of  beds  with 
tapestry- work.  In  support  of  this  may  be  quoted 
the  afjupiroLTToi  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  pictae  tapetes 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  represent  the  |-"IDK  n'npn 
of  the  Hebrew.  But  Celsius  renders  the  word 
"  linen,"  and  appeals  to  the  Greek  oBovi),  od6viov, 
as  decisive  upon  the  point.  See  Jablonski,  Opusc. 
i.  72,  73. 

Schultens  (Prov.  vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  Greek 
ffivSiiv  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  sddin,9  which  is 
used  of  the  thirty  linen  gaiTnents  which  Samson 
promised  to  his  companions  (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13)  at 
his  wedding,  and  which  he  stripped  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Philistines  whom  he  slew  at  Ashkelon  (ver. 
19).  It  was  made  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and 
used  for  giidles  and  under-garments  (Is.  iii.  23 ; 
comp.  Mark  xiv.  51).  The  LXX.  in  Judg.  and 
Prov.  render  it  ffivSdv,  but  in  Judg.  xiv.  13 
odSuia  is  used  synonymously ;  just  as  ffivSwv  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  59,  Mark  xv.  46,  and  Luke  xxiii.  53. 
is  the  same  as  odSvta  in  Luke  xxiv.  12  ;  John  xx.  5, 
6,  xix.  40.  In  these  passages  it  is  seen  that  linen 
was  used  for  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead  by  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  //.  xviii. 
353,  xxiii.  254;  comp.  Eur.  Bacch.  819).  Towels 
were  made  of  it  [Xivriov,  John  xiii.  4,  5),  and 
napkins  (troi/5apia,  John  xi.  44),  like  the  coarse 
Inien  of  the  Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  pnor 
(Ecclus.  xl.  4)  was  probably  unbleached  flax  (oj^id- 
\ivov),  such  as  was  used  for  baibers'  towels  (Plut 
De  Garrul.). 

The  general  term  Vi^hich  included  all  those  already 
mentioned  was  pishteh,^  corresponding  to  the  Gi-eek 
Kivov,  which  was  employe<i — like  our"  cotton  " — to 
denote  not  only  the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the 


na,  PiVcros,  byssm.  '  p'lD-  Jablonski  (Opusc.  i.  297,  &c.)  claims  for  th« 

*  In  Gen.  xli.  42,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  V."|3  as  :  ^onl  ati  KuypUan  origin.    The  Coptic  sJi^nto  Is  the  rcfrt- 
lie  equivalent  of  K'E^.    Sec  also  Ex.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  35.      j  scnlativc  of  (tuSuiv  in  the  N.  T 

•  nt2X-  '  ""'^*^-  Vcneto-Gr.  o-voiv&c.  i      "  nOtJ'S- 


'  ?^DX>  Vcneto-Gr.  crxoivos. 
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plant  .t»ilf  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and  tne  mannfact  ire  fvom  it. 
i'  i.--  generally  op])osed  to  wool,  as  a  vegetable  pro- 
duct to  an  animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut. 
xxii.  11 J  I'rov.  .\x.xi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9),  and  was 
used  for  nets  (Is.  xix.  9),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii.  1),  and 
measuring-lines  (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress 
of  the  priests  (Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a  com- 
parison of  the  last-quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii. 
42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10  (3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident 
that  b<id  and  pishteh  denote  the  same  material,  the 
latter  being  the  more  general  te'^m.  It  is  equally 
apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  Rev.  xv.  6  with 
xix.  8,  14,  that  \ivov  and  fivtraivov  are  essentially 
the  same.  Mr.  Yates  ( Textrinmn  Antiquorum, 
p.  276)  contends  that  \ivov  denotes  the  common 
flax,  and  ^vcrcros  the  finer  variety,  and  that  in  this 
sense  the  terms  are  used  by  Pausanias  (vi.  26,  §4). 
Till  the  time  of  Dr.  Forster  it  was  never  doubted 
that  bi/ssus  was  a  kind  of  flax,  but  it  was  main- 
tained by  him  to  be  cotton.  That  the  mummy- 
cloths  used  by  the  Egyptians  were  cotton  and  not 
linen  was  tirst  asserted  by  Rouelle  {Mem.  da 
I' Acad.  Ron.  des  Scien.  1750),  and  he  was  sup- 
poitetl  in  his  opinion  by  Dr.  Forster  and  Dr. 
iSolander,  after  an  examination  of  the  mummies  in 
the  British  Museum.  But  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
by  Mr.  Bauer  of  about  400  specimens  of  mummy- 
cloth  has  shown  that  they  were  universally  linen. 
Dr.  Ure  arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion (Yates,  Textr.  Ant.  b.  ii.). 

One  word  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A.  V. 
has  translated  "linen  yarn"  (1  K.  x.  28;  2  Chr.  i. 
16),  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon's  merchants. 
The  Hebrew  mikveh,^  or  viikve^  is  variously  ex- 
plained. In  the  LXX.  of  1  Kings  it  appears  as  a 
proper  name,  QsKove,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Coa,  a 
place  in  Arabia  Felix.  By  the  Syriac  (2  Chr.)  and 
Arabic  translators  it  was  also  regarded  as  the  name  of 
a  place.  Bochart  once  referred  it  to  Troglodyte  Egypt, 
anciently  called  J/jcAoe,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  34), 
but  afterwards  decided  that  it  signified  "a  tax" 
{Hieroz.  pt.  1,  b.  2,  c.  9).  To  these  Michaelis  adds 
a  conjecture  of  his  own,  that  Ku  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  S.W.  of  Egypt,  might  be  the  place  referred 
to,  as  the  country  whence  Egypt  procured  its  horses 
{Laws  of  Moses,  trans.  Smith,  ii.  493).  In  trans- 
lating the  word  "  linen  yarn  "  the  A.  V.  followed 
.Junius  and  Tremellius,  who  are  supported  by 
Sebastian  Schmid,  De  Dieu,  and  Clericus.  Gesenius 
has  recourse  to  a  very  unnatural  construction,  and, 
rendering  the  word  "  troop,"  refere  it  in  the  first 
clause  to  the  kinj's  merchants,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  horses  which  they  brought. 

From  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  celebrated  for 
its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81),  and  was  worn 
by  them,  according  to  Plutarch  {Is.  et  Osir.  4), 
because  the  colour  of  the  flax-blossom  resembled 
that  of  the  circumambient  ether  (comp.  Juv.  vi. 
533,  of  the  priests  of  Isis).  Panopolis  or  Chemmis 
(the  modem  Akhmim)  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
linen- weavere  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p.  813).  According 
to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  mummy-cloths  were  of 
byssus ;  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §1)  mentions 
among  the  contributions  of  the  Israelites  for  tlie 
tabernacle,  "  byssus  of  flax ;"  the  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle  were  "sindon  of  byssus"  (j2j,  of  which 
niat«iial  the  tunics  of  the  priests  were  also  made 
'.Ant.  iii.  7,  §2),  the  drawers  being  oi'  byssus  (§1). 
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Philo  also  says  that  the  high-priist  wore  a  grtiineii 
of  the  finest  byssiis.  Combining  the  testimony  I't 
Herodotus  as  to  tne  mummy-cloths  with  the  results 
of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  th;it 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton  :  and  moreover,  that 
the  dresses  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made  of  the 
same,  the  purest  of  all  materials.  For  fui  ther  in- 
formation see  Dr.  Kalisch's  Comm.  on  Exodus,  pp. 
487-489  ;  also  article  Woollen.        [W.  A.  W.  | 

LINTEL.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  framework  of  a  door.  In  thj  A.  V. 
"  lintel  "  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words. 

1.  ?"'X,  ayil  (1  K.  vi.  31);  translated  "post" 
throughout  Ez.  xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this 
word  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
let't  untranshted  (a)fA,  oiXev,  alxd/j.)  ;  and  in  the 
Chaldee  version  it  is  represented  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  itself.  Throughout  the  passages  of  Ezekiel 
in  which  it  occurs  the  V^ulg.  uniformly  renders  it 
hy  frons  ;  which  Gesenius  quotes  as  favourable  to 
his  own  view,  provided  that  by  frons  be  understood 
the  projections  in  front  of  tlie  building.  The  A.  V. 
of  1  K.  vi.  31,  "lintel,"  is  supported  by  the  ver- 
sions of'Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  of 
Ez.  xl.  21  ;  while  Kimchi  explains  it  generally  by 
"post."  The  Peshito-Syriac  uniformly  renders  the 
word  by  a  modification  of  the  Greek  TrapaffTdSfi, 
"  pillars."  Jarchi  understands  by  ayil  a  round  co- 
lumn like  a  large  tree  ;  Aquila  (Ez.  xl.  14),  having 
in  view  the  meaning  "  ram,"  which  the  word  else- 
where bears,  renders  it  Kpia/xa,  apparently  intend- 
ing thereby  to  denote  the  volutes  of  columns, 
cm-ved  like  rams'  hoiTis.  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Supp. 
ad  Lex.  s.  v.)  considers  it  to  be  the  tympanum  or 
triangular  area  of  the  pediment  above  a  gate, 
suppoi"ted  by  columns.  Gesenius  himself,  after  re- 
viewing the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  singular  it 
denotes  the  whole  projecting  framework  of  a  door 
or  gateway,  including  the  jambs  on  either  side,  the 
threshold,  and  the  lintel  or  architrave,  with  frieze 
and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it  is  applied  to  denote 
the  projections  along  the  front  of  an  edifice  orna- 
mented with  columns  or  palm-tcc-es,  and  with  re- 
cesses or  intercolumniations  between  them  some- 
times filled  up  by  windows.  Under  the  former 
head  he  places  1  K.  vi.  31 ;  Ez.  xl.  9,  21,  24,  26, 
29,  31,  33,  34,  36-38,  48,  49,  xli.  3;  while  io 
the  latter  he  refers  xl.  10,  14,  16,  xli.  1.'  Anothet 
explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettcher  (quoted  by 
Winer,  Realw.  ii.  575),  who  says  that  ayil  is  the 
projecting  entrance-  and  passage-wall — which  mighi 
appropriately  be  divided  into  compartments  by  pa- 
nelling ;  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Fiirst  {Handw. 
s.  v.). 

2.  "IflBS,  caphtdr  (Amos  ix.  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  14). 

The  marginal  rendering,  "  chapiter  or  knop,"  of  both 
these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct, 
and  in  all  other  cases  where  the  word  occurs  it  is 
translated  "  knop."     [Knop.] 

3.  ei'lpK'D,  mashkoph  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23)  ;  also  ren- 
dered  "  upper  door-post"  in  Ex.  xii.  7.  That  this 
is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  all  modern 
philologists,  who  connect  it  with  a  root  which  in 
Arabic  and  the  cognate  dialects  signifies  "  to  over- 
lay  with  beams."  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  coincide 
in  assigning  to  it  the  same  meaning.  Rabbi  Sol. 
Jarchi  derives  it  from  a  Chaldee  root  signifying 
"  to  beat,"  because  the  duor  in  being  shut  teats 
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Bgaittst  it.  The  signification  "  to  look  "  or  "  peep," 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Hebrew  root,  induced 
Abeu  Ezra  to  translate  mnshkoph  by  "  window," 
such  as  the  Aiabs  liave  over  the  doors  of  their 
houses ;  and  in  assenting  to  this  rendering,  Bochart 
observes  "  that  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the 
grates  and  railings  over  the  tops  of  the  doors, 
through  which  those  who  desire  entiunce  into 
the  house  could  be  seen  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted" (Kalisch,  Exodus).  An  illustration  of 
one  of  these  windows  is  given  in  the  art.  House, 
vol.  i.  p.  837  a.  [W.  A.  W.] 

LI'NITS  {Xtvos),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known 
to  St.  Paul  and  to  timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That 
the  lii-st  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles  was 
named  Liims  is  a  statement  in  which  all  ancient 
writers  agree  (e.  g.  Jerome,  De  Viris  IHiistr.  1 5 ; 
August.  Ep.  liii.  2).  The  early  and  unequivocal 
assertion  of  Irenaeus  (iii.  3,  §3),  coiToborated  by 
Eiisebius  {H.  E.  iii.  2)  and  Theodoret,  {in  2  Tim. 
iv.  21),  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
bishop  with  St.  Paul's  friend. 

The  date  of  his  appointment,  the  duration  of  his 
episcopate,  and  the  limits  to  which  his  episcopal 
authority  extended,  are  points  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  settled,  although  they  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length.  Eusebius  and 
Theodoiet,  followed  by  Baronius  and  TiUeraont 
(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  165  and  591),  state  that  he  became 
bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  words  of  Irenaeus — "  [Peter 
and  Paul]  when  they  founded  and  built  up  the 
church  [of  Rome]  committed  the  office  of  its 
episcopate  to  Linus  " — ceitainly  admit,  or  rather 
imply  the  meaning,  that  he  held  that  office  before 
the  death  of  St.  Peter :  as  if  the  two  gieat  apostles, 
having,  in  the  discharge  of  their  own  peculiar  office, 
completed  the  organisation  of  the  church  at  Rome, 
left  it  under  the  government  of  Linus,  and  passed 
on  to  preach  and  teach  in  some  new  region.  This 
proceeding  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles  in  other  places.  And  the  earlier 
appointment  of  Linus  is  asserted  as  a  fact  by 
Ruffinus  (Praef.  in  Clem.  Eecogn.),  and  by  the 
author  of  ch.  xlvi.  bk.  vii.  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions. It  is  accepted  as  the  true  statement  of 
the  case  by  Bishop  Pearson  {De  Serie  et  Successione 
Priorum  Pomae  Episcoporum,  ii.  5,  §1)  and  by 
Fleury  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  26).  Some  pereons  have 
objected  that  the  undistinguished  mention  of  the 
name  of  Linus  between  the  names  of  two  other 
Roman  Christians  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  is  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  at  that  time  bishop  of  Rome.  But  even 
Tillemont  admits  that  such  a  way  of  introducing 
the  bishop's  name  is  in  accordance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  early  age.  No  lofty  pre-eminence 
was  attributed  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the  apostolic 
times. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  exact  years  of  his 
episcopate  are  laid  down  are  too  long  and  minute 
to  be  recited  here.  Its  duration  is  given  by  Euse- 
bius (whose  //.  E.  iii.  16  and  Chronicon  give  in- 


'  Rufllnus'  statement  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Epi- 
phunius  {Adv.  Ilaer.  sxvii.  6,  p.  107),  to  the  effect  that 
Linis  and  Clctus  were  bishops  of  Rome  in  succession,  not 
contemporaneously.  The  facts  were,  however,  differently 
viewed:  (1)  by  an  interpolater  of  the  Gesta Pontificum 
:>amasi,  quolnd  by  J.  V'oss  in  bis  secoTid  epistle  to  A. 
X.ivet(Api>.  to  IVarson's  Vindkiae  Ig'ialiavae)  ;  (2)  by 
BeJe  (  1  itu  •!*•  i<«?»t«*»««».  }7,  p.  U6,  ea.  Stevenson)  when 
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consistent  evidence)  as  a.d.  68-80  ;  by  Tilleiuont 
who  however  reproaches  Pearson  with  departing 
flora  the  chronolt^  of  Eusebius,  as  66-78 ;  by 
Barcnius  as  67-78;  and  by  Pearson  as  55-67. 
Pearsca,  in  the  treatise  already  quoted  (i.  10), 
gives  weighty  reasons  for  distrusting  the  chrrnology 
of  Eusebius  as  regards  the  years  of  the  early  bishopa 
of  Rome  ;  and  he  derives  his  own  opinicn  from 
certain  very  ancient  (but  interpolated)  lists  of  those 
bishops  (see  i.  13  and  ii.  5).  This  po:n+  ha«  been 
subsequently  considered  by  Baraterius  (Z)e  Suc- 
cessione Antiquissimd  Episc.  Pom.  1740),  who  gives 
A.D.  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus. 

The  statement  of  Ruffinus,  that  Linus  and  Cletii? 
were  bishops  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  was  alive," 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
sprang  up  in  the  17th  centuiy,  received  the  sanc- 
tion even  of  Hammond  in  his  controversy  witii 
Blondel  {Works,  ed.  1684,  iv.  825;  Episcopntus 
Jura,  V.  1,  §11),  was  held  with  some  slight  modi- 
fication by  Baraterius,  and  has  been  recently  revived. 
It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in  Rome  only 
of  the  Chiistians  of  Gentile  origin,  while  at  the  same 
time  another  bishop  exercised  the  same  authority 
over  the  Jewish  Christians  there.  Tertullian's 
assertion  {De  Praescr.  Haeret.  §32)  that  Clement 
[the  third  bishop]  of  Rome  was  consecrated  by 
St.  Peter,  has  been  quoted  also  as  coiToborating 
this  theory.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  words 
of  TertuUian  that  Clement's  consecration  took  place 
immediately  before  he  became  bishop  of  Rome :  and 
the  statement  of  Ruffinus,  so  far  as  it  lends  any 
support  to  the  above-named  theory,  is  shown  to  be 
without  foundation  by  Pearson  (ii.  3,  4).  Til- 
lemont's  observations  (p.  590)  in  reply  to  Pear- 
son only  show  that  the  establishment  of  two  con- 
temporaiy  bishops  in  one  city  was  contemplated  in 
ancient  times  as  a  possible  provisional  aiTangement 
to  meet  certain  temporary  difficulties.  The  actual 
limitation  of  the  authority  of  Linus  to  a  section  of 
the  church  in  Rome  remains  to  be  proved. 

Linus  is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in 
the  Greek  Menaea,  among  the  seventy  disciples. 
Various  days  are  stated  by  difi'erent  authorities  in 
the  Western  Church,  and  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
as  the  day  of  his  death.  A  naiTative  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  printed  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  certain  pontifical  decrees, 
aie  incoiTectly  ascribed  to  Linus.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  dispute  between 
St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  [W.  T.  B.] 

LION.  Rabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  0.  T 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign  to  the 
animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.  1.  Ill,  gur,  or 
"112,  gor,  a  cub  (Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  22  • 
Jer.  Ii.  38  ;  Nah.  ii.  12).  2.  TB3,  cephir,  a  young 
lion  (Judg.  xiv.  5;  Job  iv.  10  ;  Ez.  six.  2,  &c.), 
3.  ^"1N,  dri,  or   nHN,   aryeh,  a  full-grown  lion 

(Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Judg.  xiv.  5,  8,  &c.).  4.  hu^^ 
shakhal,  a  lion  more  advanced  in  age  and  strength 


he  was  seeking  a  precedent  for  two  contemporaneons 
abbots  presiding  in  one  monastery ;  and  (3)  by  Itabanus 
Maurus  (De  Chorepiscopis :  0pp.  ed.  Migne,  torn.  iv.  p. 
1197),  who  ingeniously  claims  primitive  authority  for  the 
institution  or  chorepiscooi  on  the  supposition  that  Liima 
and  Cletus  were  never  oishops  with  full  powers,  but  wer* 
contemporaneous  chorepiscopi  employed  by  St.  Peter  in 
his  absence  from  Uome,  and  at  bis  request,  to  ordai£ 
clergj-men  fvir  the  churcu  at  \oiua. 
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( ■'cb  iv.  10 ;  Ps,  ici.  i:>,  &c.;.     &.  yn^,  sfiakhats, 

a  'km  in  full  vigor?' fob  xxviii,  8}.     6.  N''2?,  hVii, 

or  H*^b,  lehiijyA,  oxi  old  lion   (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Job 

•v.  11,  &c.).     7.  tJ'v,  laish,  a  Hob  decrepit  with 

ape  (Job  iv.  11;  Is.  xxx.  6,  &c.)  Well  might 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  pt.  i.  b.  iii.  1)  say,  "Hie  gram- 
matic:  videntur  mire  sibi  indulgere."  He  differs 
fi'om  this  ai'rangement  in  every  point  but  the 
second.  In  the  first  place,  g^r  is  applied  to  the 
young  of  other  animals  besides  the  lion ;  for  in- 
stance, the  sea  monsters  in  Lam.  iv.  3.  Secondly, 
cephir  differs  from  gur,  as  jnvencas  fi-om  vituliis. 
/L-i  or  aryeh  is  a  generic  term,  applied  to  all  lions 
without  regard  to  age.  In  Judg.  xiv.  the  "  young 
lion  "  (cephir  ardi/oth)  of  ver.  5  is  in  ver.  8  called 
the  "  lion  "  {aryeli).  Bochar*  is  palpably  wrong 
in  rendering  shakhal  "  a  black  lion "  of  the  kind 
which,  according  to  Pliny  (viii.  17),  was  found  in 
Syria.  The  word  is  only  used  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  most  probably  expresses  some  attribute  of  the 
lion.  It  is  connected  with  an  Arabic  root,  which 
signifies  "  to  bray  "  like  an  ass,  and  is  therefore 
simply  "  the  brayer."  Shakhats  does  not  denote  a 
lion  at  all.  Labi  is  properly  a  "  lioness,"  and  is 
connected  with  the  Coptic  labm,  which  has  the 
same  signification.  Laish  (eomp.  A.Ty,  Hom.  H. 
XV.  275)  is  another  poetic  name.  Sc  far  from  being 
applied  to  a  lion  weak  with  age,  it  denotes  one  in 
full  vigour  (Job  iv.  11 ;  Prov.  xxx.  30).  It  has 
been  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  which  signifies 
"  to  be  strong,"  and,  if  this  etymology  be  true, 
the  word  would  be  an  epithet  of  the  lion,  "  the 
strong  one." 

At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in  Palestine,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the 
road  to  Egypt  (Schwarz,  Desc.  of  Pal.i  see  Is. 
xxx.  6).  They  abound  on  the  banks  of  thft  Eu- 
phiv.tes  between  Bussorah  and  Bagdad  (i-iussell, 
Aleppo,  p.  61),  and  in  the  marshes  and  jungles 
near  the  rivoi-<-  of  Babylonia  (Layard,  iViV«.  ^  Bah. 
p.  566).  This  species,  according  to  Layard,  is 
without  the  dark  and  shaggy  mane  of  the  African 
lion  {id.  487),  though  he  adds  in  a  note  that  he 
had  seen  lions  on  the  river  Karoon  with  a  long 
black  mane. 

But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared  from 
Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have  been 
numerous.     The  names  Lebaoth   (Josh.   xv.   32), 
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Beth-I.ebaoth  (Jnsh.  xix.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv.  25), 
and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44)  were 
probably  derived  from  the  presence  of  or  connexion 
with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  at  one 
time  common.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the  forests 
which  have  vanished  with  them  (Jer.  v.  6,  xii. 
8  ;  Am.  iii.  4),  in  the  tangled  bnishwood  (Jer, 
iv.  7,  xxv.  38  ;  Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves 
of  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Ez.  xix.  9  ;  Nah. 
ii.  12).  The  cane-brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
the  "  pride "  of  the  river,  was  their  favourite 
haunt  (Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3),  and 
in  this  reedy  covert  (Lam.  iii.  10)  they  were  to  J>b 
found  at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  as  we 
learn  from  a  passage  of  Johannes  Phoeas,  who 
travelled  in  Palestine  towards  the  end  of  the  I'ith 
century  (Reland,  Pal.  i.  274).  They  abounded  in 
the  jungles  which  skirt  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
(Ammian.  Marc,  xviii.  7,  §5),  and  in  the  time  ol 
Xenophon  (de  Venat.  xi.)  were  found  in  Nysa. 


Bubarv  Lion.     (From  jpecimen  in  Zoological  Gardnn*.) 


Persian  Lion.     (From  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardeott.^ 

The  lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the 
Asiatic  vai-iety,  described  by  Aristotle  {H.  A. 
ix.  44)  and  Pliny  (viii.  18),  as  distinguished  by  its 
short  curly  mane,  and  by  being  shorter  and  rounder 
in  shape,  like  the  sculptured  lion  found  at  Arban 
(Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  278),  It  was  less  daring 
than  the  longer  maned  species,  but  when  driven  by 
hunger  it  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  villages 
(2  K.  xvii.  25,  26  ;  Prov,  xxu.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and 
devoured  men  (1  K,  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2  K,  xvii. 
25  ;  Ez,  xix,  3,  6),  The  shepherds  sometimes 
ventured  to  encounter  the  lion  single  handed 
(1  Sam,  xvii,  34),  and  the  vivid  figure  employed 
by  Amos  (iii,  12^,  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but 
the  transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must  have  often 
witnessed.  At  other  times  they  pursued  the 
animal  in  large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to  in- 
timidate him  (Is.  xxxi,  4),  and  drive  him  into  the 
net  or  pit  they  had  prepared  to  catch  him  (Ez, 
xix.  4,  8).  This  method  of  capturing  wild  beasts 
is  described  by  Xenophon  {de  Ven.  xi.  4)  and  by 
Shaw,  who  says,  "  The  Arabs  dig  a  pit  where  they 
are  observed  to  enter  ;  and,  covering  it  over  lightly 
with  reeds  or  small  branches  of  trees,  they  fre- 
quently decoy  and  catch  them  "  (  Travels,  2nd  ed. 
p,  172),  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  heroic  body- 
guard, had  distinguished  himself  by  slaying  a  lion 
in  his  den  (2  Sam,  xxiii,  20).  The  kings  of  Persia 
had  a  menagene  of  lions  (33,  goh,  Dan,  vi,  7,  &c.). 
When  captured  alive  they  were  put  in  a  cage 
(Ez.  xix.  9),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
tamed.  In  the  hunting  scenes  at  Beiii-Hassan  tame 
lions  are  represented  as  used  in  hunting  ^^ Wilkinson, 
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Anc.  Egi/pt.  iii.  17).  Od  the  bxs-roliefs  at  Kou- 
yunjik  a  lion  letl  l)y  a  chain  is  among;  the  presents 
brought  h\  the  conquered  to  tlieir  victors  (Layard, 
Nm.  ^  Bab.  p.  lo8\ 


ilunting  w.th  a  Uon,  which  naa  seized  an  ibex.    (From  \Vilkinsun*B 
Egyptunis,  vol.  L  p  221.) 

The  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  18  ;  Prov.  x.xx.  30;  2 
.>am.  i.  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10  ;  Prov.  xxviii. 
I ;  Is.  .\xxi.  4  ;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  (Gen.  xhx. 
S  ;  Num.  x.\iv.  9),  of  the  lion  weie  pioverbial.  The 
"  liou-faced  "  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David's 
most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr.  xii.  8);  and  the  hero 
Judas  Maccabous  is  described  as  "  like  a  lion,  and 
like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey"  (1  Mace, 
iii.  4).  The  terrible  roar  of  the  lion  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  four  dilierent  words,  between  Vi'hich  the 
following  distinction  appears  to  be  maintained : — 
aXK',  shaag  (Judg.  xiv.  5  ;  Ps.  xxii.  13,  civ.  21  ; 
Am.  iii.  4),  also  used  of  the  thunder  (Job  xxxvii.  4), 
denotes  the  roar  of  the  lion  while  seeking  his  prey  ; 
Dnj,  naham  TIs.  v.  29),  expresses  the  cry  which 
he  utters  wlien  he  seizes  his  victim ;  HJH,    lidjah 

(Is.  xxxi.  4),  the  growl  with  which  he  defies  any 
attempt  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his  teeth ;  while 
lyj,  nd'ar  (Jer.  li.  38),  which  in  Syriac  is  applied 

to  the  braying  of  the  ass  and  camel,  is  descriptive  of 
the  cry  of  the  young  lions.  If  this  distinction  be 
cori-ect  the  meaning  attached  to  naham  will  give 
force  to  Prov.  xix.  12.  The  terms  which  desciibe 
the  movements  of  the  animal  are  equally  distinct: — 
I'm,  rabats  (Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Ez.  xi.v.  2),  is  applied 
to  the  crouching  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  of  any  wild 
beast,  in  his  lair  ;  nriK',  shachah,  IK'',  ydshab 
(Job  xxsviii.  40),  and  31X,  arab  (Ps.  x.  9),  to  his 
lying  in  wait  in  his  den,  the  two  former  denoting  the 
position  of  the  animal,  and  the  latter  thesecrecy  of  the 
act ;  ti'D"!,  rdmas  (Ps.  civ.  20),  is  used  of  the 
stealthy  creeping  of  the  lion  after  his  prey;  and 
p3T,  zinnek  (Deut.  xxxiii.  22)  of  the  leap  with 
which  he  hurls  himself  upon  it. 

The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and  sove- 
reignty, as  in  the  human-headed  figures  of  the 
Nimroud  gateway,  the  symbols  of  Nergal,  the 
Assyrian  Mars,  and  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.  In 
Egypt  it  was  worshipped  at  the  city  of  Leontopolis, 
as  typical  of  Dom,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  v.  169).  Plutarch  {de  Isid. 
§38)  says  that  the  Egyptians  ornamented  their 
temples  with  gaping  lions'  mouths,  because  the  Nile 
began  to  rise  wlien  the  sun  was  in  the  constellation 
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I  Lee.     Among   (he  Hebrews,  find   thrtughont   thf 

!  O.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  the  piincely 
tiibe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  closing  book  of  tli« 
canon  it  received  a  deeper  significance  as  the  emblem 

I  of  him  who  "  prevailed  to  ofjen  the  book  and  loose 
the  seven   seals  thereof"    (Kev.   v.   5).     On    the 

i  other  hand  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  rendered  it  an 
appropriate  metaphor  for  a  fierce  and  malignar.t 
enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  Ivii.  4;  2  Tim.  iv.  17) 
and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  v.  8), 

The  figure  of  the  lion  w;is  employed  as  an  orL."*- 
ment  both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  On  each 
of  the  six  steps  leading  up  to  the  great  ivoiy 
throne  of  Solomon  stood  tv  o  lions  on  either  side, 
carved  by  the  workmen  of  Hiram,  and  two  othei-s 
were  beside  the  arms  of  the  throne  (1  K.  x.  19,20). 
The  great  brazen  laver  was  in  like  manner  adorned 
with  cherubim,  lions,  and  palm-trees  in  giavec 
work  (1  K.  vii.  29,  36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

LIZ'AED  (HND^,  letaah  :  Vat.  and  Alex. 
Xa\a^(t>rris  ;  Compl.  acrxa^^aPdrris  ;  Aid.  Ka\a- 
ficirrii :  stellio).  The  Hebrew  word,  which  with 
its  English  rendering  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
appeals  to  be  cori-ectly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  Some 
species  oi lizard  is  mentioned  amongst  those  "  cieep- 
ing  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth  "  which  were  to 
be  considered  unclean  by  the  Israelites. 

Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Aiabia;  some  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  under  various  Hebrew  names,  notices  ol 
which  will  be  found  under  other  articles.  [Fkr- 
RET  ;  Snail.]  All  the  old  versions  agree  in  iden- 
tifying the  letaah  with  some  saufian,  and  som» 
concur  as  to  the  particular  gemis  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Targ,  of  Jonathan,"  with  the 
Arabic  vei-sioiis,  undeistimd  a  lizard  by  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  Syriac  has  a  word  which  is  generally 
translated  salamander,  but  probably  this  name  wa.^ 
applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  with 
its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX.  use  to  express 
the  letaah,  appears  fi om  what  may  be  gathered  fiom 
Aristotle,''  and  perhaps  also  from  its  derivation,' 
to  point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to  the  Gechotidae. 


"  Nn^lStDtJ' ;  "  stellio,  reptile  immundum." 

t  The  following  are  the  references  to  the  Wreek  word 
io-KaAa^toTTj?  In  Aristot.  de  Anim,  Hut.  (ed  Scbnelder), 
Iv.  11,^2;  viil.  17,^1 ;  viii.  19,  ^2;  viii.  28,  $2;  ix.  2,  $5  ; 
tx.  10,  ^^2.  That  Aristotle  understands  some  species  of 
Gecko  by  the  Greek  word  Is  clear;  for  he  says  of  the 
woodcecter,  Tropcverai  e-n\  toIs  Sii'Specri  raxeiu?  Kai 
irfiiK.  KadosFo  oi  do-KaVa/Siorai  (iX.  10,  $2).     He  alludes 


Feet  of  Gecko. 


Jlany  members  of  this  family  of  Saiira  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  peculiar  lamellated  structure  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  toes,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  run  over  the  smoothest  surtacee,  and 


also  to  a  species  In  Italy,  perhaps  the  Hemidactylut  ver- 
meatus,  whose  bite,  he  says,  is  fatal  (?). 

<=  'AcTKaAaPuJn)?,  "Xiai^i-ov  coiko;  (ravp(j  Iv  rot?  Toi^otl 
avipTTov  Tuiv  oiKrjij.a.Taiv.  This  seems  to  identify  It  will' 
one  of  the  G^lotidae :  perhaps  the  Tarentvla  was  bes/ 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  noiseless  (r]a-u\ui<;)  and,  ai 
times,  fixed  habits  of  this  liiaid  are  referred  to  o«lo» 
(See  Gftisf.  Etym.  Mag.) 
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tvm  in  an  inverted  Dosition,  )'''e  house-flies  on  a 
'idiiig.  Mr.  I5roil»r;p  obsei-ves  tliat  they  can  remain 
suspoiided  beneath  tlie  hirge  leaves  of  the  tropical 
vegetation,  and  remain  for  hours  in  positions  as 
•rtraordinary  as  the  insects  for  which  they  watch  ; 
the  wonderful  appaiatus  with  which  their  feet  are 
furnished  enabling  them  to  overcome  giavity.  Now 
Ihe  Hebrew  letddh  appears  to  be  derived  from  a 
root  wiiich,  though  not  extant  in  that  language, 
is  found  in  its  sister-tongue  the  Arabic:  this  root 
mcauj  to  adhere  to  the  ground,'^  an  expiession 
which  well  agrees  with  the  peculiar  sucker-lilve 
pioperties  of  the  feet  of  the  Geclcos.  Bochart  has 
tuccessfully  argued  that  the  lizard  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  is  tliat  kind  which  the  Arabs  call 
viichara,  the  translation  of  which  tenn  is  thus  given 
Dv  (jolius :  "  An  animal  like  a  lizard,  of  a  red  colour, 
and  adhering  to  the  ground,  cibo potnive  venennm 
inspirnt  qnemaunqne  contigerit."  This  description 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the 
Fan-Foot  Lizard  (J'ti/odactyhis  Gecko),   which    is 
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The  Fun-Foot.    (I'tyndaelylut  GecKo.) 

common  in  Kgypt  and  in  parts  of  Arabia,  and 
peihaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It  is  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  white.^  Hasselquist  thus 
"speaks  of  it ;  "  The  poison  of  this  animal  is  very 
Bingular,  as  it  exhales  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes. 
At  Cairo  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observnig  how 
acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this  animal  are. 
As  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  catch  it,  there  immediately  rose  little 
red  pustules  over  all  those  parts  which  the  animal 
had  touched"  (  Voyages,  p.  220).  Forskal  {Descr. 
Anim.  13)  says  that  the  Egyptians  call  this  lizard 
Abu  burs,  "  father  of  leprosy,''  in  allusion  to  the 
leprous  sores  which  contact  with  it  produces ;  and 
to  this  day  the  same  term  is  used  by  the  Arabs 
to  denote  a  lizard,  probably  of  this  same  species.' 
The  Geckos  live  on  insects  and  woiins,  which  they 
swallow  whole.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
peculiar  sound  which  some  of  the  species  utter. 
Tliis  sound  has  been  described  as  being  similar  to 
the  double  click  often  used  in  riding ;  they  make  it 
by  some  movement  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 
The  Geckotidae  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
frequent  houses,  cracks  in  rocks,  &c.  They  move 
very  rapidly,  and  without  making  the  slightest 
sound  ;  hence  probably  the  derivation  of  the  Greek 


*  See  Gesen.  (TTies.  s.  v.).  A  similar  root  has  the  force 
of  "hiding;"  in  which  case  the  word  will  refer  to  the 
Qecko'g  habit  of  frequenting  holes  In  walls,  &c. 

'  Tlie  Gr.  acrKoXapaj-rq^,  and  perhaps  Lat.  stellio, 
aidscaie  the  genus,  the  red  colour  the  species. 

ryxiyJ    ^V  *^  iMrays,  Lizard.  (Catafa^,  Arab. 


word  for  this  lizard.  'I'hey  are  found  m  all  parts 
of  the  world;  in  tlie  gic.-iteist  abundance  in  warm 
climates.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  their  repulsiv«> 
appearance  that  they  have  the  chaiacter  of  being 
highly  venomous,  just  as  the  unscientific  in  England 
attach  similar  pioperties  to  toads,  newts,  olind 
worms,  &c.  &c.,  although  these  creatures  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  may  be  species  of  lizards  which 
do  secrete  a  venomous  fluid,  the  effects  of  which  are 
no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  subject,  or  other  causes. 
The  Geckos  belong  to  the  sub-order  Fachyglcssae, 
order  Saura.  They  are  oviparous,  producing  a  round 
egg,  with  a  hard  calcareous  shell.  [W.  H.] 

LO-AM'MI  Crsy  iih  :    ov  \ais  /jlov  :  non  po- 

pubis  mens),  i.  e.  "  not  my  people,"  the  figurative 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  9),  to 
denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.    Its  significance  is  explained  in  ver.  9,  10. 

LOAN.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a  condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  pa- 
rables of  the  "  pearl  "  and  "  hidden  treasure " 
(Matt.  xiii.  44,  45  ;  Michaehs,  Comm.  on  Laws 
of  Moses,  art.  147,  ii.  297,  cd.  Smith).  [Com- 
merce.] Such  persons  as  bankers  and  sureties,  in 
the  commercial  sense  (Prov.  xxii.  26 ;  Neh.  v.  3) 
were  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth.  The  Law  strictly  forbade  any  in- 
terest to  be  taken  for  a  loan  to  any  poor  person, 
either  in  the  shape  of  money  or  of  produce,  and  at 
first,  as  it  seems,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner; 
but  this  prohibition  was  afterwards  limited  to 
Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not 
only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  exacted, 
but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan  was  enjoined, 
and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty  were  forbidden 
(Ex.  xxii.  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  35,  37  ;  Deut.  xv.  3,  7-10^ 
xxiii.  19,  20).  The  instances  of  extortionate  con- 
duct mentioned  with  disapprobation  in  the  book  of 
Job  probably  represent  a  state  of  things  previous  to 
the  Law,  and  such  as  the  Law  was  intended  to  remedy 
(Job  xxii.  6,  xxiv.  3,  7).  As  commerce  increased,  the 
practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  of  suretiship,  grew  up; 
but  the  e.xaction  of  it  from  a  Hebrew  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  to  a  late  period  as  discreditable  (Prov. 
vi.  1,  4,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26  ;  Ps.  xv.  5, 
xxvii.  13  ;  Jer.  xv.  10  ;  Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Sys- 
tematic bi^each  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was  corrected 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from  captivity  (see  No. 
6)  (Neh.  V.  1,  13;  Michaelis,  ib.,  arts.  148,  151). 
In  later  times  the  practice  of  boiTOwing  money  appears 
to  have  prevailed  without  limitation  of  race,  and  to 
have  been  carried  on  on  systematic  principles,  though 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Law  was  approved  by  our 
Lord  (Matt.  v.  42,  xxv.  27  ;  Luke  vi.  35,  xix.  23). 
The  money-changers  (KepfxariaTai,  and  koWv- 
Picrrai),  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the  Temple 
were  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly  from  tlij 
exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came  to  pa^ 
their  annual  half-shekel  (Pollux,  iii.  84,  vii.  170 
Schleusner,  Lex.  N.  T.  s.  v. ;  Lightfoot,  ffor.  Hebr. , 
Matt.  xxi.  12).  The  documents  relating  to  loans  o} 
money  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  public  officei 
in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §6). 

In  making  loans  no  prohibition  is  pronounoed  in 
the  Law  against  taking  a  pledge  of  the  borrower, 
but  certain  limitations  are  prescr  bed  ?d  favour  cJ 
the  poor. 
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1.  The  outer  garment,  which  formed  the  poar 
man's  principal  covering  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
if  taken  in  pledge,  was  to  be  returned  before  sunset. 
A  bedstead,  however,  might  be  talcen  (Ex.  xxii.  26, 
27  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13 :  comp.  Job  xxii.  6  ;  Prov. 
ixii.  27;  Shaw,  Trav.  224;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.  i.47, 231 ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I'Ar.  56;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  57,  58  ;  Ges.  Thes.  403  ;  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  arts.  !43  and  150). 

2.  The  prohibition  was  absolute  in  the  case  of 
(a)  the  widow's  garment  (Deut.  xxiv.  17),  and 
(6)  a  millstone  of  either  kind  (Deut.  xxiv.  6). 
Michaelis  (art.  150,  ii.  321)  supposes  also  all  uidis- 
pensable  animals  and  utensils  of  agriculiuie;  see  also 
Mishna,  Maaser  Sheni,  i. 

3.  A  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house  to 
reclaim  a  pledge,  but  was  to  stand  outside  till  the 
borrower  should  come  forth  to  return  it  (Deut. 
xxiv.. 10,  11). 

4.  The  original  lloman  law  of  debt  permitted  the 
debtor  to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the  debt 
was  discharged  ;  and  he  might  even  be  put  to  death 
ly  him,  though  this  extremity  does  not  appeal-  to 
have  been  ever  practised  (Gell.  xx.  1,  45,  62  ;  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  "  Bonorum  Cessio,"  "Nexum").  The 
Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid  temporary  bondage 
in  the  case  of  debtore,  so  it  forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor 
to  be  detained  as  a  bondsman  longer  than  the  7th 
year,  or  at  farthest  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Kx.  xxi.  2  ; 
Lev.  XXV.  39,  42  ;  Deut.  xv.  9).  If  a  Hebrew  was 
sold  in  tliis  way  to  a  foreign  sojourner,  he  might 
he  redeemed  at  a  valuation  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  Jubilee  year,  and  in  that  year  was,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  released.  Foreign  sojourners, 
however,  were  not  entitled  to  release  at  that  time 
(Lev.  XXV.  44,  46,  47,  54;  2  K.  iv.  2  ;  Is.  1.  1, 
lii.  3).  Land  sold  on  account  of  debt  was  redeem- 
able either  by  the  seller  himself,  or  by  a  kinsman  in 
case  of  his  inability  to  repurchase.  Houses  in  walled 
towns,  except  such  as  belonged  to  Levites,  if  not 
redeemed  within  one  year  after  sale,  were  alienated 
for  ever.  Michaelis  doubts  whether  all  debt  was 
extinguished  by  the  Jubilee ;  but  Josephus'  account 
is  very  precise  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3  ;  Lev.  xxv.  23,  34  ; 
Ruth  iv.  4,  10  ;  Michaelis,  §158,  ii.  360).  In 
later  times  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  release  was 
superseded  by  a  law,  probably  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  which  the  debtor  was  liable  to  be  de- 
tained in  prison  until  the  full  discharge  of  his  debt 
(Matt.  V.  26).  Michaelis  thinks  this  doubtful. 
The  case  imagined  in  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  belongs  rather  to  despotic  Oriental  than 
Jewish  manners  (Matt,  xviii.  34 ;  Michaelis,  ibid. 
art.  149  ;  Trench,  Parables,  p.'  141).  Subsequent 
Jewish  opinions  on  loans  and  usury  may  be  seen  in 
the  Mishna,  Baha  Metziah,  c.  iii.  x.     [Jubilee.] 

[H.  W.  P.] 
LOAVES.    [Bread.] 

LOCK.*  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  are  usually 
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ot  wood,  and  consist  of  a  partly  hollow  bolt  fi-on 
14  inches  to  2  feet  long  for  external  doors  oi-  gat('s_ 
or  from  7  to  9  inches  for  interior  doors.  The  1  oh 
passes  through  a  groove  in  a  piece  attached  to  th« 
do'y:  into  a  socket  in  the  door-post.  In  the  groove- 
piece  are  from  4  to  9  small  iron  or  wooden  sliding- 
pins  or  wires,  which  drop  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  bolt,  and  fix  it  in  its  place.  The  key  is  a 
piece  of  wood  furnished  with  a  like  number  of  pins, 
which,  when  the  key  is  introduced  sideways,  raise 
the  sliding-pins  in  the  lock,  and  allow  the  bolt  to 
be  drawn  back.  Ancient  Egyptian  doors  were  fas- 
tened with  central  bolts,  and  sometimes  with  bars 
passing  from  one  door-post  to  the  other.  They  were 
also  sometimes  sealed  with  clay.  [Clay.]  Keys 
were  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  of  a  simple  const:uc- 
tion.  The  gates  of  Jerusalem  set  up  under  Nehe- 
miah's  direction  had  both  bolts  and  locks.  (Judg. 
iii.  23,  25;  Cant,  v,  5;  Neh.  iii.  3,  &c. ;  Puiu- 
woUff,  Trav.  in  Ray,  ii.  17  ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  22  ; 
Volney,  Travels,  ii.  438 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  42 ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  123 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eq., 
abridgm.  i.  1 5,  16).  [H.  W.  P.] 

LOCUST,''  a  well-known  insect,  which  cor.imits 
teirible  devastation  to  vegetation  in  the  countries 
which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  locusts  ;  and  there  are  nine  or  ten 
Hebrew  words  which  are  supposed  to  denote  dit- 
ferent  varieties  or  species  of  this  destructive  tamny. 
They  belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by  the 
term  Orthoptera.'  This  order  is  divided  into  two 
large  groups  or  divisions,  viz.  Cursoria  and  Sal- 
tatoria.  The  first,  as  the  name  imports,  includes' 
only  those  families  of  Orthoptera  which  have  legs 
foiTned  for  creeping,  and  which  were  considered 
unclean  by  the  Jewish  law.  Under  the  second  are 
comprised  those  whose  two  posterior  legs,  by  their 
peculiar  structure,  enable  them  to  move  on  the 
ground  by  leaps.  This  gi'oup  contains,  according  to 
Serville's  aiTangement,  three  families,  the  Gryllides, 
Locustariae,  and  the  Acridites,  distinguished  one 
from  the  other  by  some  peculiar  modifications  of 
structure.  The  common  house-cricket  {Orylliis  do- 
mcsticus.  Oliv.)  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
tlie  Gryllides ;  the  green  grasshopper  [Locusta  viri- 
dissima,  Fabr.),  which  the  French  call  Sauterelle 
verte,  will  represent  the  family  Locastanae ; 
and  the  Acridites  may  be  typified  by  the  common 
migratory  locust  (  Ocdipoda  migratoria,  Aud.  Serv.), 


'  >iy30.  KkelOpov,  sera;  Ges.  Thes.  892. 

b  From  the  Latin  locusta,  derived  by  the  old  etymolo- 
gists from  locus  and  ustiu,  "  quod  tactu  multa  urit,  morsu 
vero  omnia  erodat.'' 

"  From  op66v  and  n-TepoV :  an  order  of  insects  charac- 
ierized  by  their  anterior  wings  being  semi-coriareous 
and  overlapping  at  the  tips.  The  posterior  wings  are 
Ikrge  and  memoranous,  and  longitudinally  folded  when 
at  rest. 

i  In  the  year  1748  locusts  (the  OerKpoda  migralona, 
Xyii\>t\cM)    invaded    Kurope    in    ImmeuBC    multitudis. 


Oedtpoda  migratoi 


which  is  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country.*     Of 
the  Gryllides,  G.  cerisyi  has  been  found  in  Egypt, 


Charles  XII.  iind  his  army,  then  in  Bessarabia,  were 
stopped  in  their  course.  It  is  said  that  the  swarms  were 
four  hours  passing  over  Breslau.  Nor  did  P^ngland  escape 
for  a  swarm  fell  near  T^ristol,  and  ravaged  the  country  ic 
the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year.  They  did  great 
damage  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  by  erJ.c?  the 
blossoms  of  the  apple-trees,  and  e.spccially  the  icave*  ol 
oaks,  which  looked  as  bare  as  at  Christmas.  The  rook« 
did  a  good  service  in  this  case  at  least.  Si-e  Gentleman's 
flayazine.  July  1748,  pp.  331  and  414 ;  also  ne  Timea 
I  Oct.  4,  1845. 
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and  G.  domesticus,  on  the  authori*''  e*  Dr.  Kitto, 
in  Palestine ;  but  doubtless  other  species  also 
occur  in  these  countries.  Of  the  Locustariae, 
Phmieroptera  falcata,  Serv.  ((?.  falc.  Scopoli),  h;is 
rlso,  according  to  Kitto,  been  found  in  Palestine, 
Brauiyporus  dasijpus  in  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  &c.. 
Saga  Natoliae  near  Smyrna.  Of  the  locusts  proper, 
or  Acridites,  four  species  of  the  genus  Truxalis  are 
recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
Arab.fc  :  viz.  T.  nasuta,  T.  variabilis,  T.  procera, 
\nd  T.  ininiata.  The  following  kinds  also  occur : 
Opsomala  pisciformis,  in  Egypt  and  the  oasis  of 
Harrat ;  FoekUoccros  hieroglyphicus,  P.  hufonius, 
P.  punctiventris,  P.  vulcanus,  in  the  deserts  of 
Cairo  ;  Dericorys  alhidula  in  Egypt  and  Mount  Le- 
banon. Of  the  genus  Acridium,  A.  maestum,  tlie 
most  formidable  perhaps  of  all  the  Acridites, 
A.  lineola  (=  (?.  Aegypt.  Linn.),  which  is  a  species 
commonly  sold  for  food  in  the  markets  of  Bagdad 
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Acridium  Llaeala. 

'Strv.  Orthop.  657),  A.  semifasciatum,  A.  pere- 
grinum,  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  species, 
and  A.  morbosum,  occur  either  in  Egypt  or  Arabia. 
Calliptamus  serapis  and  Chrotogonus  higubris  are 
found  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  cultivated  lands  about 
Cairo ;  Ereinohia  carinata,  in  the  ix)cky  places 
about  Sinai.  E.  cisti,  E.  pulchripennis,  Oedipoda 
octofasciata,  and  Oe.  migratoria  ( =  (?.  viigrat. 
Linn.),  complete  the  list  of  the  Saltatorial  Orthop- 
tera  of  the  Bible-lands.  From  the  above  catalogue 
it  will  be  seen  how  perfectly  unavailing,  for  the 
raost  part,  must  be  any  attempt  to  identify  the 
Hebrew  names  with  ascertained  species,  especially 
when  it  is  remembsred  that  some  of  these  names 
occur  but  seldom,  others  (Lev.  xi.  21)  only  once  in 
the  Bible — that  the  only  clue  is  in  many  instances 
the  mere  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word — that 
such  etymology  has  of  necessity,  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  but  a  single  word,  a  very  wide  meaning 
— and  that  the  etymology  is  frequently  very  uu- 


d  It  Is  well  known  that  all  insects,  properly  so  called, 
have  six  feet.  But  the  Jews  considered  the  two  anterior 
pair  only  as  true  lega  in  the  locust  family,  regarding  them 
as  additional  instruments  for  leaping. 

'  Vbjn"?  "pyrSO  Q^ynS  Sh  IJt'X-  The  rendering 
ef  the  A.  V.,  "  which  have  legs  above  their  feet,"  is  cer- 
tainly awkward.      D*y"l3,  which  occurs  only  in  the  dual 

number,  properly  denotes  "  that  part  of  the  leg  between 
the  knse  and  ankle  "  which  is  bent  in  bowing  down,  i.  e. 
the  t%b-i.v..  Th..  passage  )nay  be  thus  translated,  "  whlcn 
have  their  tUnae  so  placed  above  their  feet  (tarti]  as  to 
VOU  II. 


cei-taln.     1m  cXX.  and  Vulg.   do  not  contribute 

much  help,  rbr  tiie  words  used  there  are  themselves 
of  a  very  uncertain  signification,  and  moreover  em 
ployed  in  a  most  piomiscuous  manner.  Still, 
though  the  possibility  of  identifying  with  certainty 
any  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  is  d  hopeless  t^s* . 
yet  in  one  or  two  instances  a  fair  appro.ximation  t« 
identitication  may  be  arrived  at. 

From  Lev.  xi.  21,  22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew 
names  of  four  diflerent  kinds  of  Saltatorial  Ortho- 
ptera.  "  These  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping 
thing  that  goeth  upon  all  fonr,<^  which  ha-re  legs 
above  their  feet  •  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth  ; 
even  those  of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arheh  after  his 
kind,  and  the  sdldn  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargol 
(wrongly  translated  beetle  by  the  A.  V.,  an  insect 
which  would  be  included  amongst  the  flying  creep' 
ing  things  forbidden  as  food  in  vers.  23  and  42) 
after  his  kind,  and  the  chdgdb  after  his  kind." 
Besides  the  names  mentioned  in  this  passage,  there 
occur  five  others  in  the  Bible,  all  of  which  Bochart 
(iii.  251,  &c.)  considers  to  represent  so  many 
distinct  species  of  locusts,  viz.  gob,  gdzdm,  chdsil, 
yelek,  and  tseldtsdl. 

(1.)    Arbeh    (HS'IN  :    UKpi?,    Ppovxos,    arre- 

XePos,    aTTfXafios ;    in  Joel    ii.    25,    4pvffiPri : 

locusta,  hruchics:  "locust,''  "grasshopper")  is 
the  most  common  name  for  locust,  tlie  word 
occurring  about  Iwentv  times  in  the  Hebiew 
Bible,  viz.,  in  Ex.  x.  i,  12,  13,  14,  19;  Jud;. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12 ;  Lev.  xi.  22  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38  ;  1  K. 
viii.  37;  2  Chr.vi.  28;  Job  xxxix.  20;  Ps.  cv.  34, 
cix.  23,  Ixxviii.  46 ;  Prov.  xxx.  27 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  23  ; 
Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Nah.  iii.  15,  17.  The  LXX.  ge- 
nerally render  arbeh  by  cLKpis,  the  general  Greek 
name  for  locust :  in  two  passages,  however,  viz., 
Lev.  xi.  22,  and  1  K.  viii.  37,  they  use  fipovxos 
as  the  representative  of  the  original  word.  In  Nah. 
iii.  17,  arbeh  is  rendered  by  oTTe'XejSos ;  while  the 
Aldine  version,  in  Joel  ii.  25,  has  ipvffi^rj,  mildew. 
The  Vulg.  has  locitsta  in  every  instance  except  in 
Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  has  br-uchus.  The  A.  V.  in 
the  four  following  passages  has  grasshopper,  Judg. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Job  xxxix.  20;  and  Jer.  xlvi.  23: 
in  all  the  other  places  it  has  locust.  The  word 
arbeh,'  which  is  derived  fiom  a  root  Dignifying  "  to 
be  numerous,"  is  probably  sometimes  used  in  a 
wide  sense  to  express  any  of  the  larger  devastating 
species.  It  is  the  locust  of  the  Egyptian  plague. 
In  almost  every  passage  where  arbeh  occurs  re- 
ference is  made  to  its  terribly  destructive  powers. 
It  is  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  were 
allowed  as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  21). 
In  this  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representative  of 
some  species  of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera,  which 
must  have  possessed  indications  of  form  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  insect  from  the  three  other  names 
which  belong  to  the  same  division  of  orthoptera,  anj 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  context.     The  opinion 


enable  them  to  leap  upon  the  earth."  Dr.  Harris,  adopt- 
ing the  explanation  of  the  author  of  Scripture  Illcstraied, 
understands  D*y"l3  to  mean  "joints,"  and  Dv31  "  nlnd 

legs;"  which  rendering  Nlebuhr  (Quaest.  xxx.)  gives. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  a  departure  from  the  literaj 
and  general  significations  of  the  Hebrew  terms. 

'  riB'IN'  locust,  so  called  from  its  multitude,  HS"^ 

See  Gesen.  ITiei.  e.  v.,  who  adopts  the  explanation  o 
Michaelis  that  the  four  names  in  Lev.  xi.  22  are  no' 
tue  representatives  of  four  distinct  genera  or  Epecles.  but 
denote  the  different  stages  of  growth,  ^ 
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of  Mioliaelis  {Snppl.  667,  910),  that  the  four 
words  inentioiipd  in  ].ev.  xi.  22  denote  the  same 
insect  in  four  different  ages  or  stages  of  its  growth, 
if>  quite  untenable,  for,  whatever  particular  siiecies 
are  intended  \:f  these  words,  it  is  quite  clear  from 
»er.  21  that  j.iey  must  all  he  icinqed  orthoptera. 
From  the  fact  that  almost  in  every  instance  where 
the  \\oid  arheh  occurs,  reference  is  made  either  to 
the  deT  During  and  devastating  nature  of  this  insect, 
or  else  to  its  multiplying  powers  (Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12, 
wrongly  translated  "  gi'asshopper "  by  the  A.  V., 
Nah.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xlvi.  23),  it  is  probable  that  either 
the  Acridium  peregrmum,s  or  the  Oedipodn  mii/ra- 
toria  is  the  insect  denoted  by  the  Hfbi-ew  word 
■xrheh,  for  these  two  species  are  the  most  destructive 
of  the  family.     Of  the  former  species  M.  Olivier 


Acndium  I'eregnnuin 

(  Voltage  dans  T Empire  Othomnn,  ii.  424")  thus 
writes :  "  With  the  burning  south  winds  (of 
S}Tia)  there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and 
from  the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds  of 
locusts  (Acridium  peregrinutn),  whose  ravages  to 
these  countries  are  as  grievous  and  nearly  as  sudden 
Vi  those  of  the  heaviest  hail  in  Europe.  We  wit- 
nessed them  twice.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the 
efiect  produced  on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  gi'eat  height 
by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  insects,  whose 
flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose  noise  re- 
sembled that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  darkened,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  considerably  weakened.  In  a 
moment  the  ten'aces  of  the  houses,  the  streets,  and 
all  the  fields  were  covered  by  these  insects,  and  in 
two  days  they  had  nearly  devoured  all  tho  leaves 
of  the  plants.  Happily  they  lived  bat  a  short  time, 
and  seemed  to  have  migi-ated  only  to  reproduce 
themselves  and  die ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  we 
saw  the  next  day  had  paired,  and  the  day  follow- 
itici;  the  fields  were  covered  with  their  dead  bodies." 
This  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Persia.  Or  perhaps  arheli  may  de- 
note the  Ocdipoda  migratoria,  the  Sauterelle  do 
passage,  concerning  which  Michaelis  inquired  of 
Carsten  Xiebuhr,  and  received  the  following  reply; 
"  Sauterelle  de  passage  est  la  m^ime  que  les  Arabes 
mangent  et  la  meme  qu'on  a  vft  en  Allemagne  " 
(Jiecueil,  quest.  32  in  Niebuhr's  Desc.  de  I'Arabie). 
This  species  appears  to  be  as  destructive  as  the 
Acridium  peregrinum. 

(2.)  C'hdgdb  (3311:  axpls:  locusta:  "grass- 
hopper," "locust"),  occure  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  Num. 
xiii.  33,  2  Chr.  vii.  13,  Eccl  .\ii.  5,  Is.  xl.  22  ;  in  all 
of  which  passages  it  is  rendered  aKpls  by  the  LXX., 
ind  locusta  by  the  Vulg.     lu  2  Chr.  vii.  13  the 


B  The  Gryllus  gregarius  of  Forskal  {Desc.  Anim.  81)  \s 
J)erbaps  identical  with  the  Acrid  pereg.     Forskal  says, 

'"  Arabes  ubique  vocaHt  Djerad  (J^twsj*)  6'  Judael  in 

Yemen  habltantes  ilium  esse  rnnX  asseverabant." 

'■  Cf.  t,,A^l.2>  (hadjab),  qui  velum  obtendit,  from 
i_<_;^;5»,  ivkrcessii,  seclufit. 
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A.  V.   reads    "  locust,"    m    the    ether    passagu 

"  gi'asshopper."  Fiom  the  use  of  the  word  in 
ChroD.,  "  If  I  command  the  locusts  to  devour  Uu 
land,"  compared  with  Lev.  xi.  22,  it  would  appeal 
that  some  species  of  devastating  locust  is  intended. 
In  the  passage  of  Numbers,  "  There  we  saw  the 
giants  the  sons  of  Anak  ....  and  we  were  in  our 
own  sight  as  gi-asshoppers  "  (^chdgdb),  as  well  as  in 
Ecclesiastes  and  Isaiah,  reference  seems  to  be  made 
to  some  small  species  of  locust ;  and  with  this  view 
Oedman  (  Vei-m.  Samm.  ii.  90)  agrees.  Tychscn 
{Comment,  de  Locust,  p.  76)  supposes  that  chagab 
denotes  the  Gryllus  coronatus,  Linn. ;  but  this  is 
the  Acanthodis  coron.  of  Aud.  Serv.,  a  S.  Amei  ican 
species,  and  probably  confined  to  that  continent. 
Michaelis  {Supp.  668),  who  derives  the  word  from 
an  Arabic  root  signifjnng  "to  veil,"''  conceives  that 
chagab  represents  either  a  locust  at  the  fourtli 
stage  of  its  growth,  "  ante  quartas  exuvias  quod 
adhuc  velata  est,"  or  else  at  the  last  stage  of  its 
growth,  "  post  quartas  exuvias,  quod  jam  volans 
solem  ccclmnque  obvelat."  To  the  first  theory  the 
passage  in  Lev.  xi.  is  opposed.  The  second  theory 
is  more  reasonable,  but  chagab  is  probably  derived 
not  from  the  Arabic  but  the  Hebrew.  From  what 
has  been  stated  above  it  will  appear  better  to  own 
our  complete  inability  to  say  what  species  of  locust 
chagab  denotes,  than  to  hazard  conjectures  which 
must  be  grounded  on  no  solid  foundation.  In  the 
Talmud '  chagab  is  a  collective  name  for  many  of 
the  locust  tribe,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  kinds 
of  chagdbim  bemg  supposed  by  the  Talmud  to  exist ! 
(Lewysohn,  Zoolog.  des  Talm.  §384).  Some  kinds 
of  locusts  are  beautifully  marked,  and  were  sought 
after  by  young  Jewish  children  as  playthings,  just 
as  butterflies  and  cockchafers  are  now-a-days.  M. 
L-ewysohn  says  (§384)  that  a  regular  traffic  used  to 
be  earned  on  with  the  chagdbim,  which  were  caught 
in  great  numbers,  and  sold  after  wine  had  been 
sprinkled  over  them  ;  he  adds  that  the  Israelites 
were  only  j.Uowed  to  buy  them  before  the  dealer 
had  thus  prepai-ed  them.'' 

(3.)  Chargol  ( ?ll'in  :  6<t>wijuixvs  •  ophiomachus . 
"beetle").  The  A.  \.  is  clearly  in  en-or  in 
tianslating  this  word  "  beetle ;"  it  occurs  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  it 
denotes  some  species  of  winged  Saltatorial  orthoptC' 
rous  insect  which  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  use 
as  food.  The  Greek  word  used  by  the  LXX.  is  one 
of  most  uncertain  meanuig,  and  the  story  about  any 
kind  of  locust  attacking  a  serpent  is  an  absurdity 
which  requires  no  Cuvier  to  refute  it."  As  to  this 
word  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  264  ;  Rosenm.  notes 
the  Lexicons  of  Suidas,  Hesychius,  &c.,  I'liny  xi.  29  • 
Adnotat.  ad  Arist.  H.  A.  torn.  iv.  47,  ed.  Schneider. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
chargol,  "  merae  conjectura; ! "  as  Rosenmnller 
truly  lemarks.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham,  in  Cyclop. 
Bib.  Lit.  (arts.  Chargol  and  Locust),  endeavoure  to 
shew  that  the  Greek  word  ophiomachus  denot«fi 
some  species  of  Truxalis,  perhaps  T.  Nasutm.    "The 


'  Fiirsi  derives  ^JPI  '''''^™  v-  '""s.     33n.  »«  jungere, 

r   T  -    T 

coiV«aradlce,^aii.  2  J,  to  which  root  he  refers  HBIX- 313 
and^ni^. 

k  The  Talmndlsts  have  the  following  law :  "  He  that 
voweth  to  abstain  from  flesh  ("Iti'^n  ]72)  's  forbtddec 
the  flesh  offish  and  of  locusts"  (D*3;nl  D''JT  "lt;'3> 
Hieros.  A'edar.  fol.  40,  2 

■"  See  Pliny.    Paris,  1828,  cd.  Grandjsagne,  p.  451 ,  note 
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word  inst&Qtly  su<.-u:ests  a  lefei'ence  to  the  ichneu- 
mon, the  coleliiateJ  destroyer  of  serpeiit-s  ...  if 
then  any  species  of  locust  can  be  adduced  whose 
habits  resemble  those  of  the  ichneumon,  may  not 
this  reseniblauce  account  for  the  name,  quasi  the 
ichneumon  (locust),  just  as  the  whole  genus  (?) 
(family)  of  insects  called  Fchneumonidae  were  so 
denominated  because  of  the  supposed  analo£;y  be- 
tween their  services  and  those  of  the  Egyptian 
ichneumon  ?  and  might  not  this  name  given  to 
that  species  (?)  of  locust  at  a  very  early  period  have 
afterwards  oiiginated  the  eixoneous  notion  refen-ed 
to  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny?"  But  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  genus  Tt-uxaiis  is  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
Acridites,  and  is  pre-eminently  insectivorous.  Ser- 
ville  {Orthupt.  579)  believes  that  in  their  manner 
of  living  the  Tmxalides  resemble  the  rest  of  the 
Acridites,  but  seems  to  allow  that  further  investiga- 
tion is  necessary.  Fischer  (  OriAop.  Europ.  p.  292) 
says  that  the  nutriment  of  this  family  is  plants  of 
various  kinds.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Tmxalides  feed  on  plants.  What  is  Mr.  Denham's 
authority  for  asserting  that  they  are  insectivorous  ? 
It  is  granted  that  there  is  a  quasi  resemblance  in 
external  form  between  the  Tmxalides  and  some  of 
the  larger  Ichneumonidae,  but  the  likeness  is  far 
from  striking.  Four  species  of  the  genus  Truxalis 
are  inhabitants  of  the  I5ible  lauds  fsee  above). 
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Truxalis  Nasuta. 

The  Jews,  however,  interpret  chdrgol  to  mean  a 
species  o( grasshopper,  Genman,  heuschrecke,  which 
M.  Lewysohn  identifies  with  Locusta  viridissima, 
adopting  the  etymology  of  Bochart  and  Gesenius, 
who  refer  the  name  to  an  Arabic  origin."  The 
Jewish  women  used  to  carry  the  eggs  of  the  chargol 
in  their  ears  to  preserve  them  from  the  ear-ache, 
^Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Rabbin,  s.  v.  chargol). 

(4.)  Salam  (Dy?D  :  OTTO/cr;s,  Compl.  arraKc^s : 

attacus:  "  bald  locust")  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22, 
as  one  of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  laiping  insects. 
All  that  can  possibly  be  known  of  it  is  that  it  is 
some  kind  o{ Saltatorial  orthopterous  insect,  winged, 
and  good  for  food.  Tychseu,  however,  arguing  from 
what  is  said  of  the  salam  in  the  Talmud  (Tract, 
Cholin),  viz.  that  "  this  insect  has  a  smooth  head," 
and  that  the  female  is  without  the  sword-shaped 
tail,"  conjectures  that  the  species  here  intended  is 
Gryllus  eversor  (Asso),  a  synonym  that  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  with  any  recorded  species. 

(5.)  Gdzdm  (DT3).    See  Palmer-worm. 


»  7Jnn.  T'ocustae  species  alata,  a  saltando.    Gesenius 
-  .-  Cl  - 
:«ferB  the  word  to  the  Arabic  V~»ijj^  Qiardjal),  saliit, 
eocjparlng  the  Germ.  Kenschreclce  from  skrecken.  satire. 

°  Hence  perhaps  the  epithet  bald,  applied  to  sdldm  In 
lie  text  of  the  A.  V. 

p  j^3,  according  to  Qeseuius  (Thes  n.  v.)i  Is  from  au 


(6.)  Gdb(2M:f  dKoli,  iniyovi]  dxp^Sccy.  Aq. 
in  Am.  Vii.  I,  BapdSaii' :  locusta;  locustac  locu»- 
tarum  =  »313  315  in  Nah.  iii.  17:"  gieat  gi-as». 
hoppers;"  " grasshoppej's  ;"  marg  n  "  green  worms," 
i-n  Amos).  This  word  is  found  ctily  in  Is, 
xxxiii .  4,  and  in  the  two  plr  cc-s  cited  above. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  passagc-s  that 
will  help  to  point  out  the  species  denoted. 
That  some  kind  of  locust  is  intended  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  passage  in  Nahum,  "  thy  captmnsi 
are  as  the  great  gobai  which  camp  in  the  hed^ea 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth 
they  flee  away,  and  their  place  is  not  known  where 
they  are."  Some  writers  led  by  this  passage, 
have  believed  that  the  gobai  represent  the  larva 
state  of  some  of  the  lai'ge  locusts  ;  the  habit  of  halting 
at  night,  however,  and  encamping  under  the  hedges, 
as  described  by  the  prophet,  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  winged  locust  as  well  as  to  the  larvae,  see 
Ex.  s.  13,  "  the  Lord  brought  an  east  wind  upon  the 
land  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night ;  and  when  it 
was  morning,  the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts." 
]\Ir.  Barrow  (i.  257-8),  speaking  of  some  species 
of  S.  African  locusts,  says,  that  when  the  larvae, 
which  are  still  more  voracious  than  the  parent 
insect,  are  on  the  march,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  turn  out  of  the  way,  which  is  usually  that  of 
the  wind.  At  sunset  the  troop  halts  and  divides 
into  separate  gi'oups,  each  occupying  in  bee-like 
clusters  the  neighbouring  eminences  for  the  night, 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  gob  may  represent  the 
larva  or  nympha  state  of  the  insect ;  nor  is  the 
passage  from  Nahum,  "  when  the  sun  ariseth  they 
flee  away,"  any  objection  to  this  supposition,  for  the 
last  stages  of  the  larva  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
nympha,  both  which  statee  may  therefore  be  compre- 
hended under  one  name;  the  ^oftaa  of  Nah.  iii.  17, may 


Luoubt  11  ji 


easily  have  been  the  nymphae  (which  in  all  the  Ame- 
tabola  continue  to  feed  as  in  their  larva  condition)  en- 
aimping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  obtaining 
their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  represented  as 
flying  away.l  It  certainly  is  improbable  that  thi 
Jews  should  have  had  no  name  for  the  locust  m  its 


unused  root,  t\1l<  the  Arab.  1jl~^,  to  emerge  from  the 

ground.    Fiirst  refers  the  word  to  a  Hebrew  origin.    See 
note,  Akbeh. 

1  Since  the  above  was  wntten  It  has  been  discovered 
that  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bible,  joto  on  Nah.  ill.  17)  is  of  k 
similar  opinion,  that  the  g6i  pi  utcaly  denotes  tie  nympha. 

K  2 
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Uira  or  nympha  state,  for  they  must  have  been 
:mite  familiar  with  the  sight  of  such  devourei-s  of 
every  green  thing,  the  larvae  being  even  more 
destructive  than  the  imago;  perhaps  some  of 
the  otlier  nine  names,  all  of  which  Bochart  con- 
sj'.lers  to  be  the  names  of  so  many  species,  denote 
*,he  insect  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 
The  A.  V.  were  eviilently  at  a  loss,  for  the  trans- 
lators read  "  green  worms,"  in  Am.  vii.  1.  Tychsen 
(p.  93)  identifies  the  gob  with  the  Gryllus  migra- 
torius,  Linn.,  "qua  vero  ratione  motus,"  observes 
Ko^enmiiller, "  non  expouit." 

'".)  ChanarriAl  (/DJn  :  eV  rp  Traxvri ;  Aq.  eV 
Kpiii:  in  pruind;  "frost").  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  word,  which  oc'-ms  only  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47,  denotes  some  l<ind  of  locust  'see  Bochart, 
llieroz.  iii.  2.55,  vd.  Rosenm.).  llr.  ./.  F.  Denham 
(in  Kitto,  s.  v.  Locust)  is  of  a  similar  opinion  ;  but 
surely  the  concur.-n';  testimony  of  the  old  versions, 
which  interpret  the  word  chandnidl  to  signify  hail 
or  frost,  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecture.  We  have 
already  more  locusts  than  it  is  possible  to  identify ; 
tet  chandmal,  therefore,  be  undei-stood  to  denote  hail 
or  frost,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.,  and  all  the 
impoilant  old  versions. 

(8.)    Telek  (p?'_  »:    aKpls,  ^povxos  :    hruchus  : 

Wuchus  aculeatus,  in  Jer.  li.  27 :  "  cankerwoi-m," 
"caterpillar")  occui's  in  Ps.  cv.  34;  Nah.  iii.  15,16; 
Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25;  Jer.  li.  14,  27  ;  it  is  rendered  by 
the  A.  V.  cankerworm  in  four  of  these  places,  and 
caterpillar  in  the  two  remaining.  From  the  epithet 
of  "  rough,"  which  is  applied  to  the  word  in  Jere- 
miah, some  have  supposed  the  yelek  to  be  the  larva 
of  some  of  the  destructive  Lepidoptera:  the  epithet 
samnr,  however  (Jer.  li.  27),  more  properly  means 
having  spines,  wliich  agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  acu- 
leatus. Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  1080)  believes  the 
yelek  to  be  the  cockchafer  (Maykafer^.  Oed- 
man  (ii.  vi.  126)  having  in  view  this  spiny  cha- 
racter, identifies  the  word  with  the  Gryllus  cristatus, 
Linn.,  a  species,  however,  which  is  found  only  in 
S.  America,  though  Linnaeus  has  erroneously  given 
Arabia  as  a  locality.  Tychsen  arguing  from  the 
epithet  rough,  believes  that  the  yelek  is  represented 
by  the  G.  haematopus,  Linn.  {Calliptamus  hae- 
mat.  Aud.  Serv.)  a  species  found  in  S.  Africa. 

How  purely  conjectural  are  all  these  attempts  at 
identification  !  for  the  term  spined  may  refer  not  to 
any  paiticular  species,  but  to  the  very  spinous 
nature  of  tlie  tibiae  in  aU  the  locust  tribe,  and 
yelek,  the  cropping,  licking  off  insect  (Num.  xxii.  4), 
may  be  a  synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote  the  lai-vae  or 
pupae  of  the  locust,  which  from  Joel  i.  4,  seems  not 
improbable,  "  that  which  the  locust  {arbeh)  hath 
left,  hath  the  cankerworm  (yelek)  eaten,"  after  the 
winged  arbeh  had  departed,  the  young  larvae  of  the 
game  appeared  and  consumed  the  residue.  The 
passage  in  Nah.  iii.  16,  "  the  yelek  spreadeth  himself 
Cmargin)  and  fleeth  away,"  is  no  objection  to  the 
opinion  that  the  yelek  may  represent  the  larva  or 
nympha  for  the  fr.ine  reason  as  was  given  in  a 
former  part  of  this  article  ((?o6). 

(9.)  Chdsil  (^^pn).    See  Caterpillar. 

(10.)  Tseldtsal  (W^V-  fp^rv^V-  nibigo :  "lo- 
cust ").    The  derivation  of  this  word  seems  to  imply 
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that  some  kmd  of  locust  is  indicted  by  it.  It 
occurs  only  in  this  sense  in  Deut.  x.\viii.  42,  "  AD 
thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust  con- 
sume." In  the  other  passages  where  the  Hebrew 
word  occurs,  it  represents  some  kind  of  tinkling 
musical  instrument,  and  is  generally  translated 
cymbals  by  the  A.  V.  The  word  is  evidently  ono- 
matopoietic,  and  is  here  perhaps  a  synonym  for 
some  one  of  the  other  names  for  locust.  Michaelis 
{Suppl.  p.  2094)  believes  the  word  is  identical 
with  chasil,  which  he  says  denotes  perhaps  the 
mole-cricket,  Gryllus  talpiformis,  from  the  stri- 
dulous  sound  it  produces.  Tychsen  (p.  79,  80) 
identifies  it  with  the  Gryllus  stridulus,  Linn. 
{zzOedipoda  stridula,  Aud.  SeiT.).  The  notion 
conveyed  by  the  Hebrew  word  will  however  ajiplT 
to  almost  any  kind  of  locust,  and  indeed  to  many 
kinds  of  insects ;  a  similar  word  tsalsalza,  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Ethiopians  to  a  fly  which  the  Arabs 
called  zimb,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
tsetse  fly  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  African  tra- 
vellers. All  that  can  be  positively  known  respect- 
ing the  tseldtsal  is,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect 
injurious  to  trees  and  crops.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
understand  blight  or  mildew  by  the  word. 

The  most  destructive  of  the  locust  tribe  that 
occur  in  the  Bible  lands  are  the  Oedipoda  migra- 
toria  and  the  Acridium  peregrinum,  and  as  both 
these  species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  &c.,  it  is 
most  probable  that  one  or  other  is  denoted  in  those 
passages  which  speak  of  the  dreadful  devast;itions 
committed  by  these  insects ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
to  believe  with  Bochart,  I'ychsen,  and  others,  that 
nine  or  ten  distinct  species  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Some  of  the  names  may  be  synonyms," 
others  may  indicate  the  lai-va  or  nympha  con« 
ditions  of  tlie  two  pe-eminent  devourers  alreadj 
named. 

Locusts  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun — Ex.  x.  15  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  23  ;  Judg. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12  ;  Joel  ii.  10  ;  Nah.  iii.  15  ;  Livy,  xlii. 
2  ;  Aelian,  N.  A.  iii.  12 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xi.  29  ; 
Shaw's  Travels,-^.  187  (fol.  2nd  ed.)  ;  Ludolf,  Hist. 
Aethiop.  i.  13;  and  de  Locustis,  i.  4;  Volney's 
Trav.  in  Syria,  i.  236. 

Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x.  12,  15, 
Joel  i.  4,  7,  12,  and  ii.  3 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  38  ;  Ps. 
Ixx^-iii.  46,  cv.  34;  Is,  xxxiii.  4;  Shaw's  Trav, 
187  ;  and  travellers  in  the  East,  passim. 

They  are  compared  to  horses — Joel  ii.  4 ;  Rev. 
ix.  7.  The  Italians  call  the  locust  "Cavaletta;" 
and  Ray  says,  "  Caput  oblongum,  equi  instar  prona 
spectans."  Comp.  also  the  Arab's  descrii)tion  to 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  I' Arabia. 

They  make  a  fearful  noise  in  their  flight — Joel 
ii.  5  ;  Rev.  ix.  9. 

Forskal,  Descr.  81,  "  transeuntes  grylli  super 
verticem  nostrum  sono  magnae  cataiactae  ferve- 
baiit."      Volney,  Trav.  i.  235. 

They  have  no  king — Prov.  xxx.  27  ;  Kirbv  aiirt 
Sp.  Int.  ii.  17. 

Their  irresistible  progress  is  referred  to  in  Joei 
ii.  8,  9 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  187. 

They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  wood- 
work of  houses — Ex.  x.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  9,  10  ;  Pliny, 
N.  If.  xi.  29.' 

They  do  not  fly  in  the  night — Nah.  iii.  17; 
Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  l'  Arable,  173. 

Birds  devour  them — Russel,  JSl.  Hist,  of  Aleppo, 


'  p?',  a.  V.  ious.  nyi,  i-  q.  ppPi  linxit,  Inde  lambendo 
demvit  (Qesen.  The*.  «.».). 


•  "  Omnia   vero    morsu    erodcntea    et    fora    qh/Otpit 

tectoriLin. 


LOCUST 


LOD 
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127;    Volney,  7Va». 
fa;,  (p,  410).' 


i.  237  :    Kitto's  Phys.  Hist. 


Smurmur,     Ki 


The  sea  destroys  the  greater  number — Ex.  x.  19  ; 
Joel  ii.  '20  ;  PHny,  xi.  35  ;  Hasselq.  Trav.  445 
lEngl.  transl.  176t;)  ;  cf.  also  Iliad,  xxi.  12. 

Their  dead  bodies  taint  the  air— Joel  ii.  20  ; 
Hasselq.  Trav.  445. 

They  are  used  as  food— Lev.  xi.  21,  22  ;  Matt, 
iii.  4;  Mark  i.  6;  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35,  xi.  35; 
Died.  Sic.  iii.  29  (the  Acridophagi) ;  Aristoph. 
Achar.  1116;  Ludolf,  H.  Aethiop.  67  (Gent's 
transl.)  ;  Jackson's  Marocco,  52  ;  Niebuhr,  Descr. 
de  I'Arahie,  150  ;  Sparman's  Trav.  i.  367,  who  says 
the  Hottentots  are  glad  when  the  locusts  come,  for 
they  fatten  upon  them;  Hasselq.  Trav.  232,  419  ; 
Kirby  and  Spence,  Entom.  i.  305. 

There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for 
food :  sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and 
then  mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into 
caices,  or  they  are  salted  and  then  eaten ;  sometimes 
smoked ;  boiled  or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fried  in 
butter.  Dr.  Kitto  {Pict.  Bib.  not.  on  Lev.  xi. 
21),  who  tasted  locusts,  says  they  are  more  like 
shrimps  than  anything  else ;  and  an  English  clergy- 
man, some  years  ago,  cooked  some  of  the  green  grass- 
hopuers,  Locusta  viridissima,  boiling  them  in  water 
half  an  hour,  throwing  away  the  head,  wings,  and 
legs,  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  adding  butter  ;  he  found  them  excellent.  How 
strange  then,  nay,  "  how  idle,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
Kirby  and  Spence  {Entom.  i.  305),  "  was  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  John  the  Baptist,  ....  and  how  apt 
even  learned  men  are  to  perplex  a  plain  question  from 
ignorance  of  the  customs  of  othar  countries  "  !" 

The  following  are  some  of  tl  ?  works  which  treat 
of  locusts: — Ladolt',  Dissertatio  de  LociistiSjFrancof. 

»  The  iocust-b:rd  (see  woodcut)  referred  to  by  tra- 
vellers, and  which  the  Arabs  call  smwmur,  is  no  doubt, 
from  Dr.  Kitto's  description,  the  "  rose-coloured  starling," 
Pastor  roseus.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram  saw  one  spe- 
cimen in  the  orange  groves  at  Jaffa  in  the  spring  of  1858 ; 
but  makes  no  allusion  to  its  devouring  locusts.  Dr.  Kitto 
In  one  place  (p.  410)  says  the  locust-bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  starling ;  in  another  place  (p.  420)  he  compares  it  in 
size  to  a  swallow.  The  bird  is  about  eight  inches  and  a  half 
In  length.  Yarrell  {Brit.  Birds,  ii.  51, 2nd  ed.)  says  "  it  is 
held  sacre*!  at  Aleppo  because  it  feeds  on  the  locust;"  and 
J'ol.  SykeB  bears  testimony  to  the  immense  flocks  in  which 
they  fly.     He  says  ( Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Dakhan)  "  they 

/larken  the  air  by  their  inimbers forty  or  fifty  have 

bpT.  killed  at  a  fiiot."  But  he  says  "  they  prove  a  cala- 
mity to  the  husbandman,  as  they  are  as  destructive  as 
locusts,  and  not  much  less  numerous." 

»  There  are  people  at  this  day  who  gravely  assert  that 
the  locusts  which  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
were  not  the  Insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long  sweet  pods 
sf  the   locust-tree  {(.'eratmiia  sitiqua),  J .liaunit   tnodt, 


ad  Moen.  1694.   This  author  believes  that  the  qumls 

which   fed    the   Israelites    in    the   wilderness  were 
locusts  (vid.  his  Dintriha  qua  sententia  noxia  ae 
Sdavis,  site  Locustis  defend ibir).     A  more  .ibsurd 
(ijjinion   was   tliat  held   by  Norrelius,  who  >nain- 
titined   that  the  lour  names  of  L.'.v.  si.  22  were 
birds  (see  his  Schediasiaa  de  Avibus  sacHs,  Arbnh, 
Chiujab,  Solum,  et  Chargol,  in  Bib.  Brem   CI.  iii. 
p.  36).     Eabei'.  De  Locustis  Biblicii,  et  sigillatim 
de  Avibus  Quadnipedibiis,  ex  Lev.  xi.  20,  Wittenb. 
1710-11.   Asso's  Abhandlung  von  den  Henschrecken, 
Kostock,  1787 ;  and  Tychsen's  Comment,  de  Locustis. 
Oedman's  Verinischte  Sammlung,  ii.  c.  vii.    Kirby 
and  Spence's  Introd.  to  Entomology ,  i.  305,  &c. 
liochait's  Hierozoicon,  iii.  251,  &c.,  ed.  Rosenmiill. 
Kitto's    Pk'js.    History    of  Palestine,   419,   420. 
Kitto's    Pictorial    Bible,    see    Index,    "  Locust.'' 
Dr.  Hams's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  art. 
"  Locust,"  1833.     Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  arts.  "  Lo- 
cust," "  Chesil,"  &c.     Harmer's  Observations,  Lon- 
don, 1797.     The  travels  of  Shaw,  Kussel,  Hassel- 
quist,  Volney,  &c.  &c.     For  a  systematic  description 
of  the  Orthoptera,  see  Sei-ville's  Monograph  in  the 
Suites  a  Buffon,  and  Fischer's  Orthr-ptera  Europaea; 
and  for  an  excellent  summary,  see  Winer's  Realwor- 
terbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  574.  art.  "  Heuschrecken."     For 
the  locusts  of  St.  John,  Mr.  Denham  refers  to  Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  i.   169,   179,  and  Gutherr,  De  Victu 
Johannis,   Franc.   1785 ;    and   for   the    symbolical 
locusts  of  Rev.  ix.,  to  Newton  On  Prophecies,  and 
Woodhouse  On  the  Apocalypse.^  [W.  H.j 

LOD  (i? :  7]  A({5 ;  'Ao5apc£0,  Ao5o5ia,  both  by 
inclusion  of  the  following  name  ;  Alex,  in  Ezra, 
AkSSojj' Ao5a5(S  :  Lod),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  stated 
to  have  been  founded  by  Shamed  or  Shamer  (1  Chr. 
viii.  12).  It  is  always  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ono,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  passage  just 
quoted,  in  the  post-captivity  records  only.  It  would 
appear  that  after  the  boundaries  of  Benjamin ,  as  given 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  were  settled,  that  enterprising 
tribe  extended  itself  further  westward,  into  the  rich 
plain  of  Sharon,  between  the  central  hills  and  the 
sea,  and  occupied  or  founded  the  towns  of  Lod,  Ono, 
Hadid,  and  others  named  only  in  the  later  lists 
The  people  belonging  to  the  three  places  just  men- 
tiontid  returned  from  Babylon  to  the  number  of  725 
(Ezr.  ii.  33  ;  Neh.  vii.  37),  and  again  took  possessiop 
of  their  Ibrmer  habitations  (Neh.  xi.  35). 

Lod  has  retained  its  name  almost  unaltered  Ic 
the  present  day ;  it  is  now  called  Ludd ;  but  is  mosl 
familiar  to  us  from  its  occurrence  in  its  Greek 
garb,  as  Lydda,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  [G.] 

"  St.  John's  bread,"  as  the  monks  of  Palestine  call  it. 
For  other  equiiUy  erroneous  explanations,  or  unauthorised 
alterations,  of  dicpifies,  see  Celsii  Bierob  i.  Ii. 

I  For  the  judgment  of  locusts  referred  to  in  the  prophet 
Zoe\,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Introduction  "  to  that  book.  This 
WTiter  maintains  that  tlie  prophet,  under  the  figure  of  the 
locust,  foretold  "  a  judgment  far  greater,  an  enemy  far 
mightier  than  the  locust"  (p.  99),  namely,  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Palestine,  because  Joel  calls  the  scourge  the 
"  northern  army,"  which  Dr.  Pusey  says  cannot  be  said  c) 
the  locusts,  because  almost  always  by  a  sort  of  law  cf 
their  being  they  make  their  Inroads  from  their  birth- 
place in  the  south.  This  one  point,  however,  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  The  usual  din  ctiou  of  the  flight  of 
this  insect  is  from  East  to  West,  or  from  Soutli  to 
North;  but  the  Oedipoda  migratoria  is  believed  to 
have  its  birthplace  in  Tartary  (Serv.  Orthop.  738),  frota 
whence  it  visits  Africa,  the  Mauritius,  and  part  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  If  this  species  be  considered  to  IM 
the  locust  of  Joel,  the  expression  northern  army  i»  =;o3' 
applicable  to  it. 


134  LO-DEBAR 

LO-DE'BAR  ("inn  i*?;  but  in  xvii.  '11  "\  N>  : 
>7  AaSo^ap,  AtoSajSop  :  Lodahar),  a  place  named 
with  Mahanaim,  liogelim,  and  other  trans-Jordanic 
towns  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  therefore  no  doubt  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  in  whose  house  Mephi- 
bosheth  found  a  home  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and  tlie  ruin  of  his  gi-andfather's  house  (ix.  4,  5). 
Lo-debar  receives  a  bare  mention  in  the  Onomasticon, 
nor  has  any  trace  of  the  name  been  encountered  by 
any  later  traveller.  Indeed  it  has  probably  never 
teen  sought  for.  Keland  {Pal.  734-)  conjectures 
ihit  it  is  intended  in  Josh.  xiii.  26,  where  the  word 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  of  Debir  "  (l^l?),  is  the 
same  in  its  consonants  a.'  Lodebar,  though  with 
different  vowel-points.  In  favour  of  this  con- 
jecture, which  is  adopted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Bih. 
fiir  UngeL),  is  the  fact  that  such  a  ase  of  the 

preposition  ?  is  exceedingly  rare  (see  Keil,  Josua, 
ad  loc"). 

If  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  the  root  of  the  name  is 
possibly  "  pasture,"  *he  driving  out  of  flocks  (Gesen. 
T/ies.  7356  ;  Stanley,  .S".  #  P.  App.  §9)  ;  but  this 
must  be  very  uncertein.  [G.] 

LODGE,  TO.  This  woi-d  in  the  A.  V.— with 
one  exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below — is  used  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  verb  j-l?  or  j""?,  which  has, 
at  least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible, 
almost  invariably  the  force  of  "  passing  the  night." 
This  is  worthy  of  remark,  because  the  word  lodge 
— probably  only  another  form  of  the  Saxon  liggan, 
"  to  lie" — does  not  appear  to  have  had  exclusively 
tliat  force  in  other  English  literature  at  the  time  the 
Authorised  Version  was  made.  A  few  examples  of 
its  occurreuce,  where  the  meaning  of  passing  the 
night  would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  itself  to  an 
English  reader,  may  be  of  sei-vice : — 1  K.  six.  9  ; 
1  Chr.  ix.  27  ;  Is.  x.  29  (where  it  marks  the  halt 
of  the  Assyrian  anny  for  bivouac) ;  Neh.  iv.  22 , 
xiii.  20,  21 ;  Cant.  vii.  11  ;  Job  xxiv.  7,  xixi.  32, 
&c.  &c.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  otherwise  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  by  "  lie  all  night"  (2  Sam.  xii. 
10  ;  Cant.  i.  13  ;  Job  xxix.  19) ;  "  taiTy  the  night " 
(Gen.xix.  2;  Judg.  xix.  10;  .Jer. xiv.  8);  "remain," 
I.  e,  until  the  moniing  (Ex.  xxiii.  18). 

The  force  of  passing  the  night  is  also  present  in 
the  words  |-1?D,  "  a  sleeping-place,"  hence  an  Inn 
[vol.  i.  867  5],  and  HJ-I^O,  "a  hut,"  erected  in 
vineyards  or  fruit-gardens  for  the  shelter  of  a  man 
who  watched  all  night  to  protect  the  fruit.  This 
is  rendered  "lodge''  in  Is.  i.  8,  and  "cottage"  in 
sxiv.  20,  the  only  two  passagesT  in  which  it  is  found. 

2.  The  one  exception  above-named  occurs  in  Josh. 
ii.  1,  where  the  word  in  the  original  is  ^DEJ*,  a  word 
elsewhere  rendered  "  to  lie,"  generally  in  allusion  to 
sexual  intercourse.  [G.] 

LOFT.    [House,  vol.  i.  838&.] 

LOG.     [Weights  and  Measures.] 

LO'IS  (Aw/s),  the  grandmother  {fi.ifi.n7])  of 
Timothy,  and  doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother 
Eunice  (2  Tim.  i.  5).  From  the  Greek  form  of 
these  three  names  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
the  family  had  been  Hellenistic  for  three  generations 
at  least.  It  seems  likely  also  that  Lois  had  resided 
long  at  Lystra ;  and  almost  certain  that  from  her. 
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as  well  as  from  Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  his  inti* 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  ■scriptures  (2  Tim, 
iii.  15).  Whether  she  was  suiriving  at  either  ot 
St.  Paul's  visits  to  Lystra,  we  cannot  say  :  she  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Acts :  nor  is  it  absolutely  certain, 
though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  her  "  faith,"  that  she 
became  a  Christian.  The  phrase  might  be  used  of  a 
pious  Jcwess,who  was  ready  to  believe  in  the  Jlessiah. 
Calvin  has  a  good  note  on  this  subject.  [J.  S.  H.J 
LOOKING-GLASSES.     [Mirrors.] 

LORD,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost 
uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  0.  T.  of 
the  H'.b.  nin^,  Jehovah,  which  would  be  more 
properly  represented  as  a  proper  name.  Ths  re- 
verence which  the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred 
name  of  God  forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  in 
reading  they  substituted  for  it  either  Adonui, 
"  Lord,"  or  Elohim,  "  God,"  according  to  the  vowel- 
points  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  [Jehovah, 
vol.  i.  p.  9526],  This  custom  is  observed  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  LXX.,  where  Jehovah  is  most  commonly 
translated  by  Kvpios,  as  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  i.  10, 
&c.),  and  in  the  Vulgate,  where  Domimts  is  the 
usual  equivalent.  The  title  AdSmi  is  also  rendered 
"Lord"  in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  applied  to  God, 
is  of  infrequent  occun-ence  in  the  historical  books. 
For  instance,  it  is  found  in  Genesis  only  in  xv.  2,  8, 
xviii.  3  (where  "my  Lord"  should  be  "0  Lord"), 
27,  30,  31,  32,  XX.  4;  once  in  Num.  xiv.  17; 
twice  in  Deut.  iii.  24,  ix.  26  ;  twice  in  Josh.  vii. 
7,  8  ;  four  times  in  Judges  ;  and  so  on.  In  other 
passages  of  these  books  "  Lord"  is  the  translation 
of  "  Jehovah ;"  except  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23  ; 
Deut.  X.  17;  Josh.  iii.  11,  13,  where  ddon  is  so 
rendered.  But  in  the  po«;tical  and  historical  books 
it  is  more  fi-equent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  occui-s 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found. 

The  difference  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or 
Adon)  is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  pi-inting 
the  word  in  small  capitals  (LORD)  when  it  repre- 
sents the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.),  and  with  an 
initial  capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the 
latter  (Ps.  xcvii.  5 ;  Is.  i.  24,  x.  16) ;  except  in  Ex. 
xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  "  the  LORD  God"  should 
be  more  consistently  "  the  Lord  Jehovah."  A  similar 
distinction  prevails  between  niiT  (the  letters  ot 
Jehovah  with  the  vowel-points  of  Elohini)  and 
D'n?K.  elohim  ;  the  fonner  being  represented  in 
the  A.  V.  by  "  God"  in  small  capitals  (Gen.  xv. 
2,  &c.),  while  Elohim  is  "  God "  with  an  initial 
capital  only.  And,  generally,  when  the  name  of  the 
Deity  is  printed  in  capitals,  it  indicates  that  th« 
corresponding  Hebrew  is  nin*,  which  is  translated 
LoKD  or  God  according  to  the  vowel-points  by 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

In  some  instances  it  is  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  pause  accent,  to  say  whether  Adonai  is  the 
title  of  the  Deity,  or  merely  one  of  respect  addressed 
to  men.  These  have  been  noticed  by  the  JIasorites, 
who  distinguish  the  former  in  their  notes  as  "  holy," 
and  the  latter  as  "  profane."  (See  Gen.  xviii.  3, 
xix.  2,  18;  and  compare  the  Masoretic  notes  on 
Gen.  XX.  13,  Is.  xix.  4.)  [W.  A.  W.j 

^  LORD'S  DAY,  THE  ('H  KvpiaKii  'llfi^pa: 
r]  fj.la  ffa^^drut').  It  has  been  questioned,  tnough 
not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the  mean- 


r  What  call  have  lej  the  LXX.  to  translate  the  word 
Q^iy  '•  hcap.s"  in  V».  Ixxix.  1,  by  oTrwooAi/AaKioi',  which 


they  employ  for  n31?ID  i"  •■^8  alsove  two  passage*,  lit* 

w.-iicr  ii  uiiaWe  to  tonjtttiue. 
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ing  of  the  phrase  ■})  Kupto/c^  'H/xepa,  which  occurs 
til  one  passage  only  ot"  the  Holy  Scripture,  Rev.  i. 
10,  and  is,  in  our  English  version,  translated  "  the 
Lord's  Day."  The  general  consent  both  of  Christian 
anticjuity  and  of  modern  divines  has  referred  it  to 
tlie  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resunection,  and 
identified  it  with  "  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  on 
'S'hich  He  rose,  with  the  patriutical  "eighth  day," 
or  "  day  which  is  both  the  first  and  the  eighth,"  in 
fact  with  the  ri  rod  'R\iov  'H/ie'pa,"  "  SolisDies," 
or  "  Sunday,"  of  every  age  of  the  Church. 

But  the  views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent 
deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice.  1.  Some  have 
supposed  St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage 
above  referred  to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that 
institution  is  called  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  by  the 
Almighty  Himself,  "  My  holy  day."*  To  this  it 
is  replied — If  St.  John  had  intended  to  specify  the 
sabbath,  he  would  surely  have  used  that  word 
which  was  by  no  means  obsolete,  or  even  obso- 
lescent, at  the  time  of  his  composing  the  book  of  the 
Revelation.  And  it  is  added,  that  if  an  apostle 
had  set  the  example  of  confounding  the  seventh  and 
the  first  days  of  the  week,  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  that  every  ecclesiastical  writer  for 
the  first  five  centuries  should  have  avoided  any 
approach  to  such  confusion.  They  do  avoid  it — 
for  as  SajSySttTOj'  is  never  used  by  them  for  the 
first  day,  so  KvpiaK-f)  is  never  used  by  them  for 
the  seventh  day.  2.  Another  theory  is,  that  by 
"  the  Lord's  Day,"  St,  John  intended  "the  day  of 
judmgent,"  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  book 
of  Revelations  may  be  conceived  to  refer.  Thus 
"  I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  "  {iyevS- 
ui)v  iv  TrviVfxoTi  iv  rp  KvpiaKy  'Hjxipa)  would 
imply  that  he  was  rapt,  in  spiritual  vision,  to  the 
date  of  that  "  great  and  terrible  day,"  just  as  St. 
Paul  represents  himself  as  caught  up  locally  into 
Paradise.  Now,  not  to  dispute  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  tiom  which  the  illustration  is  drawn 
(2  Cor.  xii.  4),  the  abettors  of  this  view  seem  to 
have  put  out  of  sight  the  following  considerations. 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  St.  John  had  mentioned 
the  place  in  which  he  was  writing,  Patmos,  and  the 
causes  which  had  brought  him  thither.  It  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  further  particularise  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  mysterious  work 
was  composed,  by  stating  the  exact  day  on  which 
the  Revelations  were  communicated  to  him,  and 
the  employment,  spiritual  musing,  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  To  suppose  a  mixture  of  the  metapho- 
rical and  the  literal  would  be  stiangely  out  of  keep- 
ing. And  though  it  be  conceded  that  the  day  of 
judgment  is  in  the  New  Testament  spoken  of  as 
'H  Tov  Kvp'iov  'Vifxepa,  the  employment  of  the  ad- 
jectival form  constitutes  a  remarkable  diflerence, 
which  was  observed  and  maintained  ever  after- 
wards.^ There  is  also  a  critical  objection  to  this 
interprehition.'  This  second  theory  then,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  Augusti,  must  be  aban- 
doned. 3.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  St.  John  in- 
tended by  the  "  Lord's  Day,"  that  on  which  the 
Lord's  resurrjction  was  annually  celebrated    or,  as 
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•  CK'"!!^  or). 

b  ^  'H/icpa  ToO  Kvpiov  occurs  to  1  Cor.  i.  8,  an! 
S  Thess.  ii.  2,  with  the  words  -finCiv  'l-qcrov  Xpio-roO 
ittiched ;  in  1  Cor.  v.  5,  and  2  Cor.  1.  14.  with  the  word 
lr)aov  only  attached ;  and  in  I  Thess.  v.  2,  and  2  Pet.  iii.  10, 
with  the  article  tov  omiited.  In  one  place,  wheielwth 
the  day  of  judgment,  and,  as  a  foreshadowing  of  it,  tlie 
lay  of  vengeaiice  upon  J  erusaleui,  seem  'o  be  alluded  to 


we  now  term  it,  Easter-day.  On  this  it  aeed  only 
be  observed,  that  though  it  was  never  questioned 
tliat  the  weekly  celebration  of  that  event  should 
take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  hebdomad;d  cycle, 
it  was  for  a  long  time  doubted  on  what  day  in  the 
annual  cycle  it  should  be  celebiated.  Two  schools 
at  least  existed  on  this  point  until  considerably  after 
the  death  of  St.  John.  It  therefore  seems  unliliely 
that,  in  a  book  intended  for  the  whole  Church,  he 
would  have  employed  a  method  of  dating  which  vv;ia 
far  from  generally  agi'eed  upon.  And  it  is  to  be 
added  that  no  patristical  authority  can  be  quoted, 
either  for  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  this 
opinion,  or  for  the  employment  of  ri  Kvpiani}  Hix^pa 
to  denote  Easter-day. 

All  other  conjectures  upon  this  peiiut  may  be 
permitted  to  confute  themselves;  but  the  following 
cavil  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  In  Sciipture 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  called  rj  fj.ta  rajipd- 
Toiv,  in  post-Scriptural  writers  it  is  called  i}  Ku- 
piaK)]  'Hfxepa  as  well ;  therefore,  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations is  not  to  be  a.scribed  to  an  apostle  ;  or  in 
other  words,  is  not  part  of  Scripture.  The  logic 
of  this  argument  is  only  to  be  surpassed  by  its 
boldness.  It  says,  in  effect,  because  post- Scriptural 
writers  have  these  two  designations  tor  the  first 
day  of  the  week;  therefore,  Scriptural  writers  must 
be  confined  to  one  of  them.  It  were  surely  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  by  post- 
Scriptural  writers  of  a  phrase  so  pre-eminently 
Christian  as  f)  KvpiuK^  'Hfxepa  to  denote  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  a  day  so  especially  marked, 
can  be  traceable  to  nothing  else  than  an  apostle's 
use  of  that  phrase  in  the  same  meaning. 

Supposing  then  that  tj  KvptaK^  'Hixepa  of  St. 
John  is  the  Lord's  Day, — What  do  we  gather  from 
Holy  Scripture  concerning  that  institution  ?  How 
is  it  spoken  of  by  early  wiiters  up  to  the  tiniK  oi 
Constantine?  What  change,  if  any,  was  brought 
upon  it  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  that  emperor, 
whom  some  have  declared  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginator? 

1.  Scripture  says  very  little  concerning  it.  But 
that  little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired apostles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their  pre- 
cepts, marked  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day 
for  meeting  together  to  break  bread,  for  communi- 
cating and  receiving  instruction,  for  laying  up  otier- 
ings  in  store  for  charitable  purposes,  for  occupation 
in  holy  thought  and  prayer.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  so  devoted  seems  also  to  have  been  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  and  therefot'e,  to  have 
been  especially  likely  to  be  chosen  for  such  purposes 
by  those  who  "  preached  Jesus  and  the  Resur- 
rection." 

The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (rj? 
/xt^  (Ta^^arojv),  and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of 
His  rising,  to  His  followers  on  five  distinct  :icca- 
sions — to  Mary  JMagdalene,  to  the  other  women,  to 
the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St. 
Peter  separately,  to  ten  Apostles  collected  together. 
After  eight  days  (p.€&  rj/xepas  oktoi),  that  if..  ,ii> 
cording  to  the  oidinary  reckoning,  on  the  firsi  liay 


the  Lord  himself  says,   oiirios  eo-rai  koX  6  vibs  ToiJ  av 
6pit>Trov  fv  TYJ  rifjiipa.  aiiTOV,  Luke  xvii.  24. 

*■■  'Eyci/6|ar)i'  would  necessarily  Lave  to  be  constructed 
wiih  iv  ij/xe'pa,  "  J  was  U.  the  day  of  judgment,  i.  e.  I  was 
passing  the  day  of  judgment  spiritually."  Now  yiVeo-flai 
ey  i)/iie'pa  is  never  used  for  diem  afi<^e.  But.  on  the  othei 
hand,  the  construction  of  iynvoixriv  witn  iv  ffi/ev^ari  Is 
justified  by  a  paiallel  passage  in  Kev.  iv  2,  >cai  t-tJe'wi 
eytvouinf  iv  Tri/eiiuart. 
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pf  the  next  week,  He  appeared  to  the  eleven.  He 
iocs  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  the  interval — it 
may  be  to  render  that  day  especially  noticeable  by  the 
apostles,  or,  it  may  be  for  other  reasons.  But,  how- 
ever this  question  be  settled,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
'see  Bramhall,  Disc,  of  the  Sabbath  and  Lord's 
Day,  in  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  51,  Oxford  edition), 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place," 
tiad  spiritual  gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in 
their  turn  began  to  communicate  those  gifts, 
ss  accompaniments  of  instruction,  to  others.  At 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  7),  many  years  after  the  occun-ence 
at  Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  as- 
sume something  like  a  settled  form,  St.  Luke  records 
the  following  circumstances.  St.  Paul  and  his 
companions  arrived  there,  and  "abode  seven  days, 
and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  the  dis- 
ciples came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached 
unto  them."  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  that  same  St. 
Paul  writes  thus :  "  Now  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches 
m  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  ga- 
therings when  I  come."  In  Heb.  x.  25,  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  writer  are  desired  "  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is,  but  to  exhort  one  another,"  an  injunc- 
tion which  seems  to  imply  that  a  regular  day  for 
such  assembling  existed,  and  was  well  known  ;  for 
otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.  And  lastly,  in  the 
passage  given  above,  St.  John  describes  himself  as 
being  in  the  Spirit  "  on  the  Lord's  Day." 

Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  all  to- 
gether, these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate  to 
prove  that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned  was  a  matter 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic  prac- 
tice. But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at  any 
rate  an  extraordinaiy  coincidence,  that  almost  im- 
mediately we  emerge  from  Sciipture,  we  find  the 
same  day  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  Lord's  Resurrection  ;  that 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  we  never  find  its 
dedication  questioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted 
as  something  equally  apostolic  with  Confirmation, 
with  Infant  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least 
spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  And  as  to  direct  sup- 
port from  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  noticeable  that  those 
other  ordinances  which  are  usually  considered  Scrip- 
tural, and  in  support  of  which  Scripture  is  usually 
3ited,  are  dependent,  so  far  as  mere  quotation  is 
concerned,  upon  fewer  texts  than  the  Lord's  Day  is. 
Stating  the  case  at  the  very  lowest,  the  Lord's  Day 
has  at  least  "  probable  insinuatioas  in  Scripture,"** 
and  so  is  superior  to  any  other  holy  day,  whether 
of  hebdomadal  celebration,  as  Friday  in  memory  of 
the  Crucifixion,  or  of  annual  celebration,  as  Easter- 
day  in  memory  of  the  Resuriection  itself.  These 
other  days  may  be,  and  are,  defensible  on  other 
grounds ;  but  the)'  do  not  possess  anything  like  a 
Scriptural  authority  for  their  observance.  And  if 
we  are  inclined  still  to  press  for  more  pertinent 
Scriptural  proof,  and  more  frequent  mention  of  the 
mstitution,  for  such  we  suppose  it  to  be,  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  we  must  recollect  how 
little  is  said  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
how  vast  a  difference  is  naturally  to  be  expected  to 
teist  between  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  habits 

*  This  plirisc  is  employed  by  Bishop  Sanderson. 
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of  their  age,  which  the  authors  of  the  HolyScripliuM 
did  not  write,  and  hints  as  to  life  and  conduct,  and 
regulation  of  known  practices,  which  they  did  write 

2.  0;i  quitting  the  canonical  writings,  we  turn 
naturally  to  Clement  of  Rome.  He  df>es  not,  how- 
ever, directly  mention  "  the  Lorn  s  Day,"  but  in  1 
Cor.  1.40,  he  says,  irdvra  Td|6t  voutv  o(peiKofi.e», 
and  he  speaks  oi  wpiaixdvoi  Kaipol  koI  Sipat,  at  which 
the  Christian  -irpoaipopal  Kol  \ftrovpylai  should  te 
made. 

Ignatius,  the  disciple  of  St.  John  (^ad  Magn.  c. 
9),  contrasts  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  as  an 
exemplification  of  the  contrast,  opposes  aaP^ari- 
^(Lf  to  living  according  to  the  Lord's  life  {Karit 
rrjv  KvpiaKTjv  Z(ii))V  (uvrfs). 

The  Epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Barnabas,  which, 
though  certainly  not  written  by  that  apostle,  was 
in  existence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  2nd  century, 
has  (c.  15)  the  following  words,  "  We  celebrate  the 
eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  too  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead."* 

A  pagan  document  now  comes  into  view.  It  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  written 
while  he  presided  over  Pontus  and  Bithynia.  "  The 
Christians  (says  he),  affirm  the  whole  of  their  guilt 
or  error  to  be,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  to- 
gether on  a  stated  day  {stato  die),  before  it  was  light, 
and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  God,  and  to  bind 
themselves  by  a  Sacr amentum,  not  for  any  wicked 
pui'pose,  but  never  to  commit  fraud,  theft,  or  adul- 
tery ;  never  to  break  their  word,  or  to  refuse,  when 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  any  trust ;  after  which  it 
was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  to  assemble  again 
to  take  a  meal,  but  a  general  one,  and  without 
guilty  purpose." 

A  thoroughly  Christian  authority,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  flourished  a.d.  140,  stands  next  on  the  list. 
He  writes  thus :  *'  On  the  day  called  Sunday  (t§ 
rov  r]\lov  \fyofj.epri  7iixip(f),  is  an  assembly  of  all 
who  live  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  are  read."  Then  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  particulars  of  the  religious  acts  which  are 
entered  upon  at  this  assembly.  They  consist  of 
prayer,  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  end 
of  collection  of  alms.  He  afterwards  assigns  the  rea- 
sons which  Christians  had  for  meeting  on  Sunday. 
These  are,  "  because  it  is  the  First  Day,  on  which 
God  dispelled  the  daikness  (rb  ffKSroi)  and  the 
original  state  of  things  (tV  v\t}v),  and  fonned  the 
world,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rosa 
from  the  dead  upon  it"  {Apol.  Prim.).  In  an- 
other work  (^Dial.  c.  Tryph.),  he  makes  circum- 
cision furnish  a  type  of  Sunday.  "  The  command 
to  circumcise  infants  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  type 
of  the  true  circumcision  by  which  we  are  circum- 
cised from  eiTor  and  wickedness  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  (t^  fxi^  ffa^^irosv)  ;  thei'efore  it 
remains  the  chief  and  first  of  days."  As  for  irajS- 
fiari^eiv,  he  uses  that  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  Jewish  law.  He  carefully  distinguishes  Satur- 
day [ri  KpoviK^),  the  day  after  which  our  Lord 
was  crucified,  from  Sunday  (ri  jxera  t))»  KpoviK^^v 
^ris  fffTiv  7]  rov  "H\lov  fi/jiepa),  upon  which  He 
rose  from  the  dead.  (If  any  surprise  is  felt  at 
Justin's  employment  of  the  heathen  designations 
for  the  seventh  and  first  days  of  the  week,  it  may 
be  accounted   for  thus.     Before  the  death  of  Ila- 
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Jnan,  A.d.  138,  the  hebdomadal  division  (which  | 
Dion  Cassius,  writing  in  the  3rd  century,  derives, 
together  with  its  nomenclature,  from  Egypt),  had 
in  matters  of  common  life,  almost  universally  su- 
perseded in  Greece,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  national 
divisions  of  the  lunar  month.  Justin  Martyr, 
writing  to  and  for  heathen,  as  well  as  to  and  for 
Jews,  employs  it,  therefore,  with  a  certainty  of 
being  understood.) 

The  strange  heretic,  Bardesanes,  who  however 
delighted  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of  Christian,  has 
the  ibllowing  words  in  his  book  on  "  Fate,"  or  on 
♦'  the  Laws  of  the  Countries,"  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus:  "  What  then 
shall  we  say  respecting  the  new  race  of  ourselves 
who  aie  Christians,  whom  in  every  country  and  in 
every  region  the  Messiah  established  at  His  coming  ; 
for,  lo !  wherever  we  be,  all  of  us  are  called  by  the 
one  name  of  the  Messiah,  Christians ;  and  upon  one 
day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  week,  we  assemble 
ourselves  together,  and  on  the  appointed  days  we 
abstain  from  food"  (Cureton's  Translation). 

Two  very  short  notices  stand  next  on  our  list, 
but  they  are  important  fiom  their  casual  and  un- 
studied character.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth, 
A.D.  170,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Itome,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  says,  t^v 
ff-fl/iepov  ovv  KvpiaK^v  aylav  T]fi4pav  Siriydyouev, 
iv  ri  aveyvafiiv  vfjt,<iv  r))v  iiriffToKrjv.  And  Ble- 
lito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his  contemporary,  is  stated 
to  have  composed,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  on 
the  Lord's  Day  {6  irepl  t^s  KvpiaKrjs  \6yos). 

The  next  writer  who  may  be  quoted  is  Irenaeus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  a.d.  178.  He  asserts  that  the 
Sabbath  is  abolished ;  but  his  evidence  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Lord's  Day  is  clear  and  distinct.  It 
is  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  Frag- 
ments (see  Beaven's  Irenaeus,  p.  202).  But  a 
record  in  Euseb.  (v.  23,  2)  of  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  Qiiarta-Deciman  controversy,  shows  that 
m  his  time  it  was  an  institution  beyond  dispute. 
The  point  in  question  was  this :  Should  Easter  be 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Passover, 
on  whatever  day  of  the  week  that  might  happen  to 
fall,  with  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia;  or  on  the  Lord's  Day,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  ?  The  Churches  of  Gaul, 
then  under  the  superintendence  of  Irenaeus,  agreed 
yxym  a  synodical  epistle  to  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  which  occurred  words  somewhat  to  this  effect, 
"  The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  Kesm'rection  may  not 
be  celebrated  on  any  other  day  than  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  on  this  alone  should  we  observe  the  breaking  off 
of  the  Paschal  Fast."'  •  This  confirms  what  was 
said  above,  that  while,  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century,  tiadition  varied  as  to  the  tjearly  cele- 
bration of  Christ's  Resurrection,  the  weekly  celebra- 
tion of  it  was  one  upon  which  no  diversity  existed, 
or  was  even  hinted  at. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  194,  comes  next. 
One  does  not  expect  anything  very  definite  from  a 
writer  of  so  mystical  a  tendency,  but  he  has  some 
things  quite  to  our  purpose.  In  his  Strom,  (iv.  §3), 
,ie  speaks  of  ttji/  apxiyovov  rjixepau,  ttjv  t^  ovti 
avairavcriv  r]/xwv,  r^v  Stj  koI  irpcoTTjv  r^  ovti 
^terhs  yivecnv,  k.t.X.,  words  which  Bishop  Kaye 

'  'Hi  av  fJLriS'  iv  oAAr/  jrore  t)Jt  KvpiaK^!  ^M^P?  ^b  T^j 
tK  v€Kpiov  avacTTdaew^  cTTtreAocTO  ToO  KvpCoj  'xvtTTrjptoi', 
•at  OTTto?  ev  Tavrrj  /xoi'tj  twv  Kara  to  Ttatrx^  njo'Tetcoi/ 
^vAaTTOt'^Lce^a  Ta5  eTriAucjet?. 

*  OrTO<;  evToAr^F'  rrji*  Kara  to  ^ayy4\iQv  Sianpa^a- 
Mvof,    KipiaKT/jy    ttjv    ii^tp<u>    Toitl,    or'    oi'    aTro^oAAjj 
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interprets  as  contrasting  the  seventh  day  of  lfi» 
Law,  with  the  eighth  day  of  the  Gospel.  And,  as 
the  same  learned  prelate  observes,  "  When  Clement 
says  that  the  gnostic,  or  transcendental  Christian, 
does  not  pray  in  any  fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated 
days,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Christians  in  general  did  meet  to- 
gether in  fixed  places  and  at  appointed  times  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer."  But  we  are  not  left  to  mere 
inference  on  this  important  point,  for  Clement 
speaks  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  well-known  and  cus- 
tomary festival,  and  in  one  place  gives  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  name.S 

Tertullian,  whose  date  is  assignable  to  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century,  may,  in  spite  of  his  conver- 
sion to  Montanism,  be  quoted  as  a  witness  to  facts. 
He  tei-ms  the  first  day  of  the  week  sometimej 
Sunday  (Dies  Solis),  sometimes  Dies  Dominicus. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  a  day  of  joy  (Diem  Solis  laetitiae 
indulgemus,  Apol.  c.  16),  and  asserts  that  it  is 
wrong  to  fast  upon  it,  or  to  pray  kneeling  during 
its  continuance  (Die  Dominico  jejunium  nefas  du- 
cimus,  vel  de  geniculis  adorare,  De  Cor.  c.  3). 
'*  Even  business  is  to  be  put  off,  lest  we  give  place 
to  the  devil"  (Differentes  etiam  negotia,  ne  quem 
Diabolo  locum  demus,  De  Orat.  c.  13). 

Origen  contends  that  the  Lord's  Day  had  its  su- 
periority to  the  Sabbath  indicated  by  manna  having 
been  given  on  it  to  the  Israelites,  while  it  was  with- 
held on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
perfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day. 

Minucius  Felix,  A.D.  210,  makes  the  heathen 
interlocutor,  in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius,  assert 
that  the  Christians  come  together  to  a  repast  "  on 
a  solemn  day"  (solenni  die). 

Cyprian  and  his  colleagues,  in  a  synodical  letter, 
A.D.  253,  make  the  Jewish  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  iay  prefigure  the  newness  of  life  of  the 
Christian,  to  which  Christ's  resurrection  introduces 
him,  and  point  to  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  at  once 
the  eighth  and  the  first. 

Commodian,  circ.  A.D.  270,  mentions  the  Lord's 
Day. 

Victorinus,  A.D.  290,  contrasts  it,  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage,  with  the  Parasceve  and  the 
Sabbath ; 

And  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  300,  says 
of  it,  "  We  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  joy, 
because  of  Him  who  rose  thereon."'' 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  principal 
writers  of  the  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  St. 
John  are  as  follows.  The  Lord's  Day  (a  name 
which  has  now  come  out  more  prominently,  and  is 
connected  more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resur- 
rection than  before)  existed  during  these  two  cen- 
turies as  a  part  and  parcel  of  apostolical,  and  so  of 
Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was  never  defended,  for 
it  was  never  impugned,  or  at  least  only  impugned 
as  other  things  received  fi'om  the  apostles  were. 
It  was  never  confounded  with  the  Sabbath,  but 
carefully  distinguished  fiom  it,  (though  we  have 
not  quoted  nearly  all  the  pa.ssages  by  which  this 
point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not  an  institution 
of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a  day  of  joy 
(XapfjLoavyri)  and  cheerfulness  {eixppoavj'ri),  rather 
encouraging  than  forbidding  relaxation.    Religiously 


(j)av\ov  vorjpia  Koi  yi/(^tTTiKOV  TpocrAojSr;,  ■riji'  €V  avT<f  Toii 
Kvpiov  ava.<TTacnv  So^ol^wv,  (Strmn.  v.). 

b  Triv  yap  kvpiaxriv  x"P/^o<""'^5  rjnipav  a.yoiJ.ev,  Su. 
Tov  aj'ttO-Tai'Ttt  iv  avTJj,  iv  B  ovSi  yovara  KkCveiv  irap«t- 
\ri<ba4Jiev. 
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■ygarded,  it  was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instniction, 
for  almsgiving ;  and  though,  being  an  institution 
under  the  law  of  liberty,  work  does  not  appear  to 
have  bean  formally  interdicte<l,  or  rest  formally 
enjoined,  Tertullian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  cha- 
i"acter  of  the  day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business. 
Finally,  whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no 
passage  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth 
Commandment  appealed  to  as  the  gi'ound  of  the 
obligation  to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  reiterate  again  and  again,  iu  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  "  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of 
the  sabbath  days"  (M-^  ris  vfj-as  Kpivero)  iv  f^^p^i- 
eoprrjs,  t)  vovfirjvlas,  ^  ffa^^droiv.  Col.  ii.  16). 
Nor,  again,  is  it  referred  to  any  Sabbatical  foundation 
anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Jlosaic  economy. 
On  the  contrary,  those  before  the  Mosaic  era  are 
constantly  assumed  to  have  had  neither  knowledge 
nor  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  as  little  is  it 
anywhere  asseiied  that  the  Lord's  Day  is  merely  an 
ecclesiastical  institution,  dependent  on  the  post- 
apostolic  Church  for  its  origin,  and  by  consequence 
capable  of  being  done  away,  should  a  time  ever 
arrive  when  it  appeai-s  to  be  no  longer  needed. 

Our  design  does  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  do 
more  than  state  facts ;  but  if  the  facts  be  allowed 
to  iSpeak  for  themselves,  they  indicate  that  the 
Lord's  Day  is  a  purely  Christian  institution,  sanc- 
tioned by  apostolic  practice,  mentioned  in  apostolic 
writings,  and  so  possessed  of  whatever  divine  au- 
thority all  apostolic  ordinances  and  doctrines  (which 
were  not  obviously  temporary,  or  were  not  abro- 
gated by  the  apostles  themselves)  can  be  supposed 
to  possess. 

3.  Bat  on  whatever  grounds  "the  Lord's  Day" 
may  be  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a  great  and  indis- 
putable fact  that  four  years  before  the  Oecumenical 
Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  recognised  by  Constan- 
tino in  his  cftlebrated  edict,  as  "  the  venerable  Day 
of  the  Sun,"  The  terras  of  the  document  are 
these : — 

"  Imperator  Constantinus  Aug.  Helpidio. 
"  Omiies  judlces  urbanaeque  plebcs  et  cunctarum  artium 
officia  vcncrabili  Die  Solis  qulescant.  Rurl  tamen  positi 
agrorum  ciilturae  liberfe  licenterque  inserviant,  quoniam 
frequenter  evenit  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  frumenta  sulcis 
nut  vineae  scroblbus  maiidentur,  ne  occasione  mompntl 
pcreat  commoditas  coelesti  provisione  concessa." — Bat. 
If  on.  Mart.  Crispo  II.  et  Constantino  II.  Coss. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  this 
document  by  alleging — 1st,  that  "Solis  Dies"  is 
no',  the  Christian  name  of  the  Loid's  Day,  and  that 
Constantirie  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a  Christian  institution. 

2nd.  That,  before  his  conversion,  Constantine  had 
professed  himself  to  be  especially  under  the  guardian- 
shi])  of  the  sun,  and  tliat,  at  the  veiy  best,  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  religious  compromise  between 
«un-worshippers,  pi-operly  so  called,  and  the  wor- 


'  T>)>/  Se  Kvpiaicifv  KaXovixevrjV  rifjiepav,  fjv  'E^poiot  Trpto- 
Triv  T^s  e^So/id6os  bvond^ovaiv ,  'EWrjvei  Se  to!  HAt'w 
iiVaTidiarriv,  koI  -n^v  wpo  ttJs  e^56;a7js,  ei'O^iofle'-njcre  SiKa- 
<FTt)pi<i>v  Kat  Tuv  akXiov  irpay^jLaTatv  o^oAtji/  ayetv  Trai'Ta?, 
kal  iv  eiixMS  /cat  Xirais  to  @€lov  Ospaneveiv  eTifxa  &e 
TTjU  KvpLOJirjv ,  cos  ev  Tavrrj  TOv  XptO'TOU  acacTTCLi/TOS  €K 
ViKpusv.  •nji'  &e  kripav,  cl)s  ev  avrrj  (TTavpoi6dvTO<;  (Soz. 
Hccl.  Hist.  i.  c.  8).  But  on  this  passage  Suicer  observes 
rerv  truly,  "Non  Ulcit  a  Constantino appellatam  Kupta/cjji', 
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shippers   of    the   "  Sun    of    Riyhteousuess,"   i,  tf. 
Chi'istians. 

3rdly.  That  Constantine's  edict  was  purely  t 
kalendarial  one.  and  intended  to  reduce  the  number 
of  public  holic  ays,  "  Dies  Nefasti,"  or  "  Feriati,'' 
which  had,  so  long  ago  as  the  date  of  the  "  Actiones 
Verrinae,"  become  a  seiious  impediment  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  And  that  this  was  to  be 
effected  by  choosing  a  day  which,  while  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Paganism  then  in  fashion,  woulJ 
of  course  be  agi'eeuble  to  the  Christians. 

4thly.  That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday 
for  the  first  time  as  a  religious  day  for  Christians. 

The  fourth  of  these  statements  is  absolutely  re- 
futed, both  by  the  quotations  made  above  from 
writeis  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  by 
the  temis  of  the  edict  itiself.  It  is  evident  that 
Constantine,  accepting  as  facts  the  existence  of  the 
•'  Solis  Dies,"  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  by  some 
one  or  other,  does  nothing  more  than  make  that 
reverence  practically  universal.  It  is  "  venerabilis  " 
already.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  most  natural 
interpretation  would  never  have  been  disturbed,  had 
not  Sozomen  asserted,  without  wairant  fi'om  either 
the  Justinian  or  the  Theodosian  Coile,  that  Con- 
stantine did  for  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  what  the 
codes  assert  he  did  for  the  first.' 

The  three  other  statements  concern  themselves 
rather  with  what  Constantine  meant  than  with 
what  he  did.  But  with  such  considerations  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He  may  have  pur- 
posely selected  an  ambiguous  appellation.  He  may 
have  been  only  half  a  Christian,  wavering  between 
allegiance  to  Christ  and  ailejriance  to  Mithras.  He 
may  have  afiected  a  religious  syncretism.  He  may 
have  wished  his  people  i3  adopt  such  syncretism. 
He  may  have  feared  to  otfend  the  Pagans.  He  may 
have  hesitated  to  avow  too  openly  his  inward  lean- 
ings to  Christianity.  He  may  have  considered  that 
community  of  religious  days  might  lead  bye  and  bye 
to  community  of  religious  thought  and  feeling. 
And  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  rectification  Oi 
the  kalendar.  But  aJl  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  fact,  tlmt  in  the  year  A.D.  321,  in  a 
public  edict,  which  was  to  apply  to  Christi.^ns  as 
well  as  to  Pagans,  he  put  especial  honour  upon  a 
day  already  honoured  by  the  foiTner — judiciously 
calling  it  by  a  nair.s  which  Christians  had  long 
employed  without  scruple,  and  to  which,  as  it  w.is 
in  oidiiiary  use,  the  Pagans  could  scarcely  object. 
What  he  did  for  it  was  to  insist  that  woildly 
business,  whether  by  the  functionaries  of  the  law 
or  by  private  citizens,  should  be  iuteiTnitted  during 
its  continuance.  An  exception  indeed  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  rural  districts,  avowedly  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  covertly  perhaps  to  prevent 
those  districts,  where  Paganism  (as  the  word  Pagus 
would  intimate)  still  prevailed  extensively,  from 
feeling  aggrieved  by  a  sudden  and  stringent  change. 
It  need  only  be  added  here,  tliat  the  readiness  with 
which  Christians  acquiesced  in  the  interdiction  of 
business  on  the  Lord's  Day  affords  no  small  pro- 
sumption  that  they  had  long  considered  it  to  be  a 


sed  'jam  ante  sic  vocatam  feriatam  esse  decrevit.' "  There 
is  a  passage  also  in  Eusebius  {Yit.  Const,  iv.  18;  wliich 
appears  to  assert  the  same  thing  of  Saturday.  It  Is,  tiow- 
ever,  manifestly  corrupt,  and  can  scarcely  be  translated  at 
all  except  by  the  employment  of  an  emeiidation  ;  while 
if  we  do  thus  emend  it,  it  will  speak  of  Friday,  as  Sozomc^n 
does,  and  not  of  Saturday ;  and,  what  is  more  to  oiu-  pur- 
po.^e,  to  whiclicvcr  of  those  davs  it  does  refer,  what  is  said 
in  it  concerning  'H  ki/oioki)  win  fall  under  Su'.cpr's  ri-Mark. 
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iaj  of  rest,  and  that,  so  far  as  circumstanot^;  ad- 
mitted, they  had  made  it  so  long  before. 

Were  any  other  testimony  wanting  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  Christian  worship  at 
this  period,  it  might  be  supplied  by  the  Council  of 
Hicaea,  i.D  325.  The  Fathers  there  and  then  as- 
sembled make  no  doubt  of  the  obligation  of  that 
day — do  not  ordain  it — do  not  defend  it.  They 
assume  it  as  an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it 
incidentally  in  order  to  regulate  an  inditferent  mat- 
ter, the  posture  of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it.'' 

Richard  Baxter  has  well  summed  up  the  history 
of  the  Lord's  Day  at  this  point,  and  his  words  may 
not  unaptly  be  inserted  here : — "  That  the  first 
Christian  emperor,  finding  all  Christians  unanimous 
in  the  possession  of  the  day,  should  make  a  law 
(as  our  kings  do)  for  the  due  observing  of  it,  and 
that  the  first  Christian  council  should  establish 
uniformity  in  the  very  gesture  of  worship  on  that 
day,  are  strong  confirmations  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  chui'ches  unanimously  agreed  in  the  holy 
use  of  it  as  a  separated  day  even  from  and  in  the 
Apostles'  days "  (Richard  Baxter,  On  the  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day, -p.  41.  1671). 

Here  we  conclude  our  inquiry.  If  patristical  or 
ecclesiastical  gi-ound  has  been  touched  upon,  it  has 
been  only  so  far  as  appeared  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Scripture  phrase,  -^  KvpiaKr] 
'lifiepa.  What  became  of  the  Sabbath  after  Chris- 
tianity was  faii'ly  planted ;  what  Christ  said  of  it 
in  the  Gospels,  and  how  His  words  are  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  what  the  apostles  said  of  that  day,  and 
how  they  treated  it ;  what  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  held  respecting  it ;  and  in  what  sense 
"There  remaineth  a  sabbatismus  {<Ta^PaTi(r/j.hv, 
A.  V.  "  rest")  to  the  people  of  God"  (Heb. 
iv.  9) :  these  are  questions  which  fall  rather 
under  the  head  of  Sabbath  than  under  that 
of  "  Lord's  Day."  And  as  no  debate  arose  in  apos- 
tolic or  in  primitive  times  respecting  the  relation, 
by  descent,  of  the  Lord's  Day  to  the  Mosaic  Sabbath, 
)r  to  any  Sabbatical  institution  of  assumed  higher 
antiquity,  none  need  be  raised  here.  [See  Sab- 
bath.] 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Lord's  Day,  including 
its  "  origin,  history,  and  present  obligation,"  is 
treated  of  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture  for  1860.  [J.  A.  H.] 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (KvpioK^j/  Selirvop:  Coena 
Dominica).  The  words  which  thus  describe  the 
great  central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  occur  but  in  one  single  passage  of 
the  N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).»  Of  the  fact  which 
lies  \mder  the  name  we  have  several  notices, 
and  fi-om  these,  incidental  and  fragmentary  as  they 
aie,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  picture. 
To  examine  these  notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life 
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iv  Tats  T^s  TIeurr)KO<TTrj';  i^/uepats,  vwep  ToO  irdvTa  ev 
iratrrj  7rapotKt<f  o/xotto?  <^uAaTT6(70at,  €0"T(0Ta9  eSo^e  rfj 
ttytci  irvvoSia  ras  evxo-S  OLTroSiBovaL  to*  0ea>  {Conc.  Nic. 
Can.  20). 

*  Maldonatus  (Comm.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  26)  is  bold  enough 
to  aeny  that  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  of  1  Cor.  xi.  20  is  the 
same  as  the  "  Eucharistla"  of  the  later  Church,  and  ideii- 
tif  (S  It  with  the  meal  that  followed.  The  phraseology  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  is  to  him  only  an  example  of 
the  "  rldicula  Calvinistarum  et  Lutheranorum  inscitia," 
Innovating  on  the  received  language  of  the  Church.  The 
kepn  detector  of  heresy,  however,  is  in  this  instance  at 
vnriaiico  uni  only  with  thp  consensus  of  the  chief  fathers 
»'  the  ancient  Church  (comp.  Suicer,  TIceg,  s-.  v.  Sflnvov), 


of  the  Christian  society  in  the  first  stages  of  it( 
growth,  and  so  to  learn  what  "  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord"  actually  was,  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article.  It  would  be  foreign  to  its  purpose  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  stately  hturgies  which  grew  up 
out  of  it  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  except  so  far 
as  they  supply  or  suggest  evidence  as  to  the  customs 
of  the  earlier  period,  or  to  touch  upon  the  many 
controversies  which  then,  or  at  a  later  age,  have 
clustered  round  the  original  institution. 

I.  The  starting  point  of  this  inquiry  is  found  in 
the  history  of  that  night  when  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples met  together  to  eat  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi. 
19;  Mark  xiv.  16;  Luke  xxii.  13).  "The  manner 
in  which  the  Paschal  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews 
of  that  period  differed  in  many  details  from  that 
originally  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The 
multitudes  that  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  met,  as  they 
could  find  accommodation,  family  by  family,  or  in 
groups  of  friends,  with  one  of  their  number  as  the 
celebrant,  or  "proclaimer"  of  the  feast.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  feast  took  place  in  the  following  order 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  .xiii. ;  Meyer,  Comm.  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  20).  (1)  The  members  of  the  company 
that  were  joined  for  this  purpose  met  in  the  evening 
iind  reclined  on  couches,  this  position  being  now  as 
much  a  matter  of  ride  as  standing  had  been  originallj 
(comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20,  aviKeiro  ;  Luke  xxii.  14  ; 
and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The  head  of  the  house- 
hold, or  celebrant,  began  by  a  form  of  blessing 
"  for  the  day  and  for  the  wine,"  pronounced  over  a 
cup,  of  which  he  and  the  others  then  drank.  The 
wine  was,  according  to  Rabbinic  traditions,  to  be 
mixed  with  water ;  not  for  any  mj^terious  reason, 
but  because  that  was  regarded  as  the  best  way  of 
using  the  best  wine  (comp.  2  Mace.  xv.  39). 
(2)  All  who  were  present  then  washed  their  hands ; 
this  also  having  a  special  benediction.  (3)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb,  un- 
leavened bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish  known 
asCharoseth  (DDnri),  a  sauce  made  of  dates,  figs, 
raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  designed  to  commemorate 
the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Buxtorff, 
Lex.  Rabb.  831).  (4)  The  celebrant  first,  and 
then  the  others,  dipptd  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs 
into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes 
were  then  removed,  and  a  cup  of  wine  again 
brought.  Then  followed  an  interval  which  was 
allowed  theoretically  for  the  questions  that  might 
be  asked  by  children  or  proselytes,  who  were  asto- 
nished at  such  a  strange  beguuiing  of  a  feast,  aird 
the  cup  was  passed  round  and  drunk  at  the  close 
of  it.  (6)  The  dishes  being  brought  on  again,  the 
celebrant  repeated  the  commemorative  words  which 
opened  what  was  strictly  the  paschal  supper,  and 
pronounced  a  solenm  thanksgiving,  followed  by  P.s. 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.**     (7)  Then  came  a  second  washing 

but  with  the  authoritative  teaching  of  his  own  (Cotec/ttwn. 
Trident,  c.  iv.  qu.  5). 

t>  Jt  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  words,  as  shewing 
what  kind  of  forms  may  have  served  as  types  for  the  first 
worship  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  This  is  the  passover,  which  we  eat  because  the  Lord 
passed  over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt. 

2.  These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  which  we  eat  in  remem- 
brance that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our  fathere 
bitter  in  Egypt. 

3.  This  is  the  unleavened  bread,  which  we  eat  becauae 
the  dough  of  our  fathers  had  not  time  to  be  leavened 
before  the  Lord  revealed  himself  and  redeemed  them  ou> 
of  hand. 

4.  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  prauic,  t« 
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of  the  hands,  with  a  short  fonii  of  blessing  as 
bet'ore,  and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two 
loaves  or  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks 
over  it.  All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and 
dipped  them,  together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into 
the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them.  (8)  After  this 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  bread, 
&c.,  as  they  liked;  and  after  another  blessing,  a 
third  cup,  known  especially  as  the  '*  cup  of  bless- 
ing," was  handed  round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  fourth  cup,  and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii. 
followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly 
known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the  Song. 
(10)  There  might  be,  in  conclusion,  a  fifth  cup, 
provided  that  the  "great  Hallel"  (possibly  Psalms 
cxx.-cxxxvii.)  was  sung  over  it. 

Compai-ing  the  ritual  thus  gathered  from  Rab- 
binic wiiters  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assuming  (1) 
that  it  represents  substantially  the  common  practice 
of  our  Lord's  time  ;  and  (2)  that  the  meal  of  which 
He  and  His  disciples  partook,  was  either  the  pass- 
over  itself,  or  an  anticipation  of  it,"=  conducted 
according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to  point, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the  points 
of  departure  which  the  old  practice  presented  for 
the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or  even 
to  (3),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the  first 
distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18) ;  to  (2) 
or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  {i^ai/xiov)  of  John 
xiii.  26 ;  to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after 
fS),  the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  26  ; 
Mark  xiv.  22  ;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  ("after  supper,"  Luke  xxii.  20)  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and 
the  hymn  with  which  the  whole  was  ended.  It 
will  be  noticed  that,  according  to  this  order  of  suc- 
cession, the  question  whether  Judas  partook  of 
what,  in  the  language  of  a  later  age,  would  be 
called  the  consecrated  elements,  is  most  probably  to 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  show  how  strongly 
the  disciples  were  impressed  with  the  words  which 
had  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  familial'  acts. 
They  leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pass- 
over, except  those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in  it.  Old 
thiiigs  were  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming 
new.  They  had  looked  on  the  bread  and  the  wine 
its  memorials  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  They 
were  now  told  to  pai-take  of  them  "  in  remem- 
brance" of  their  Master  and  Lord.  The  festival 
had  been  annual.  No  rvde  was  given  as  to  tlie  time 
and  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened 
on  the  old,  but  the  command  "  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it"  (1  Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the  more 
continual  recurrence  of  that  which  was  to  be  their 
memorial  of  one  whom  they  would  wish  never  to 
forget.  The  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  gave  to 
tlie  unleavened  bread  a  new  character.  They  had 
been  prepared  for  language  that  would  otherwise 


laud,  to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  honour,  to  praise,  to  magnify 
Ijlm  tliAt  hath  done  for  our  fathers,  and  for  us,  all  these 
wonders;  who  hath  brought  us  from  bondage  to  free- 
dom, from  sorrow  to  rejoicing,  from  mourning  to  a  good 
day,  from  darltness  to  a  gi-cat  light,  from  affliction  to 
redemption ;  therefore  must  we  say  before  him.  Hallelu- 
jah, praise  ye  the  Lord  ....  followed  by  Ps.  cxlli.  (Light- 
foot,  I.  c). 

*  This  reservation  is  made  as  t)elng  a  possible  altema- 
Uve  for  explaining  tha  differences  between  the  three 
)lrst  jospcls  and  St.  John. 
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have  been  so  startling,  by  the  teaching  of  John  (vi. 
32-58),  and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  tht 
bread  that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest 
possible  union  and  incorpoi'ation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup  which  was  "the  new  testament"  (8«a- 
OiiKri)  "  in  His  blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like 
manner,  of  the  wonderful  prtctesy  in  which  that 
new  covenant  had  been  foretcid  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34) 
of  which  the  crowning  glory  was  in  the  promise, 
"  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more."  His  blood  shed,  as  He  told  them, 
"  for  them  and  for  many,"  for  that  remission  of 
sins  which  He  had  been  pioclaiming  throughout  his 
whole  ministiy,  was  to  be  to  the  new  covenant 
what  the  blood  of  sprinkling  had  been  to  that  of 
Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  8).  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
have  been  yet  another  thought  connected  with  these 
symbolic  acts.  The  funeral  customs  of  the  Jews 
involved,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the  administration 
to  the  mourners  of  bread  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7, 
"  neither  shall  they  break  bread  for  them  in  mourn- 
ing," in  marginal  reading  of  A.  V. ;  Ewald  and 
Hitzig,  ad  he. ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  ;  Hos.  ix.  4  ;  Tob.  iv. 
17),  and  of  wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as 
"  the  cup  of  consolation."  May  not  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Last  Supper  have  had  something  ot 
that  character,  preparing  the  minds  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples for  His  departure  by  treating  it  as  already 
accomplished  ?  They  were  to  think  of  his  body  as 
already  anointed  for  the  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  12  , 
Mark  xiv.  8;  John  xii.  7),  of  his  body  as  already 
given  up  to  death,  of  his  blood  as  already  shed. 
The  passover-meal  was  also,  little  as  they  might 
dream  of  it,  a  fuueral-feast.  The  bread  and  the 
wine  were  to  be  pledges  of  consolation  for  their 
sorrow,  analogous  to  the  verbal  promises  of  John 
xiv.  1,  27,  xvi.  20.  The  word  SmfliijKTj  might  even 
have  the  twofold  meaning  which  is  connected  with 
it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

May  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving  the 
region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that  the 
thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  of  divine 
sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  as  to  lead 
the  disciples  to  crave  earnestly  to  renew  them  ? 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that 
renewal  in  the  way  which  their  Iklaster  had  pointed 
out  to  them  ?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the 
vvoids  "  to  break  bread."  appear  to  have  had  for 
the  disciples  a  new  significance.  It  may  not  have 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a  distinct 
liturgical  act ;  but  when  they  met  to  break  bread, 
it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with 
the  memories  of  that  evening  fresh  on  them.  It 
would  be  natural  that  the  Twelve  should  transmit 
the  command  to  others  who  had  not  been  present, 
and  seek  to  lead  them  to  the  same  obedience  and 
the  same  blessings.  The  narrative  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples to  whom  their  Lord  made  himself  known  "  in 
breaking  of  bread  "  at  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  30-35) 
would  strengthen  the  belief  that  this  was  the  way 
to  an  abiding  fellowship  with  Him."" 


d  The  general  consensus  of  patristic  and  Roman  Catholic 
interpreters  finds  in  this  also  a  solemn  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  Here,  they  say,  are  the  solemn  benediction 
and  the  technical  words  for  the  distribution  of  the  eltmenta 
as  in  the  original  institution,  and  as  In  the  later  notice? 
of  the  Acts.  It  should  be  rememberod,  however,  that  -he 
phrase  "  to  break  bread"  had  been  a  synonym  for  the  v\ 
of  any  one  presiding  at  u  meal  (comp.  Jer.  xvi.  7,  Lam 
Iv.  4),  and  that  the  Rabbinic  -ule  required  a  blosslnj 
whenever  three  persons  sat  down  together  at  it.  (CJomp 
Maldouatus  and  Meyer,  ad  toe). 
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11.  In  the  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerasalem,  a 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to  tlie 
phrase  which  indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  re- 
member, with  the  definite  associations  that  had 
fathered  round  the  wordsduring  the  thirty  years  that 
tbilowed  the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the 
baptized  members  of  the  Church  as  continuing 
steadfast  in  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in 
fellowship  with  them  and  with  each  other,«  and  in 
breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  A 
few  verses  further  on,  their  daily  life  is  described 
as  ranging  itself  under  two  heads:  (1)  that  of 
public  devotion,  which  still  belonged  to  them  as  Jews 
("continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the  Temple") ; 
(2)  that  of  their  distinctive  acts  of  fellowship 
"breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  (or  "pri- 
vately," Meyer),  they  did  eat  their  meat  in  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favour  with  all  the  people."  Taken  in  connexion 
with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding  verses  of 
the  love  which  made  them  live  as  having  all  things 
common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  implies 
that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was  one  in 
which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn  comme- 
morative acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  anti- 
cipate the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a  some- 
what later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently,  they 
thus  united  every  day  the  Agap6 '  or  feast  of  Love 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  So  far  as  the 
fonner  was  concerned,  they  were  reproducing  in 
the  streets  of  Jerasalem  the  simple  and  brotherly 
life  which  the  Essenes  were  leading  in  their  seclu- 
sion on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.^  It  would  be 
natural  that  in  a  society  consisting  of  many  thou- 
sand members  there  should  be  many  places  of 
meeting.  These  might  be  rooms  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  freely  given  by  those  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  them  to  dispose  of.  The  congre- 
gation assembling  in  each  place  would  come  to  be 
known  as  "  the  Church  "  in  this  or  that  man's  houre 
(Kom.  xvi.  5,23;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15; 
Philem.  ver.  2).  When  they  met,  the  place  of  honour 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  one  of  the  apostles,  or 
some  elder  representing  him.  It  would  belong  to 
him  to  pronounce  the  blessing  (€11X07(0)  and  thanks- 
giving {evxapicrla),  with  which  the  meals  of  de- 
vout Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The  materials 
for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of  the  common 
funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  libeiality  of  individual 
members.  The  bread  (unless  the  converted  Jews 
were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping  a  perpetual 
passover)  would  be  such  as  they  habitually  used. 

•  The  meaning  of  kolvujvio.  in  this  passage  is  probably 
explained  by  the  eZ^or  awavTa  koivo.  that  follows  (comp. 
Meyer,  ad  loc).  The  Vulg.  rendering,  "  et  communica- 
tlone  fraclionis  panis,"  originated  probably  In  a  wish  to 
give  to  the  word  its  later  liturgical  sense. 

'  The/aci  is  traceable  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  It  occurs  In  this  sense 
only  in  two  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  Jude  v. 
12;  and  there  the  reading  (though  supported  by  B  and 
other  great  MSS.)  is  not  undisputed.  The  absence  of  any 
reference  to  it  in  St.  Paul's  memorable  chapter  on  Kycnn] 
(I  Cor.  xiii.)  makes  It  improbable  that  it  was  then  and 
there  in  use.  In  the  age  after  the  apostles,  however,  it 
is  a  currently  accepted  word  for  the  meal  here  described. 
Ugnat.  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8  ;  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  39,  ad  Marc. 
c.  2 ;  Cyprian,  TesHm.  ad  Quirin.  iii.  3). 

«  The  account  given  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8)  de- 
serves to  be  studied,  both  as  coming  from  an  eye-witness  i 
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The  wine  (probably  the  common  red  wJue  of  Pales- 
tine, Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  be  mixed  with  water.  Special  stress 
would  probably  be  laid  at  first  on  the  office  of 
breaking  and  distributing  the  bread,  as  that  which 
represented  the  fatherly  relation  of  the  pastor  to  his 
flock,  and  his  work  as  ministering  to  men  the  word 
of  life.  But  if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a  common 
meal  after  the  pattern  of  the  Essenes,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  words  that  would  show  that 
what  was  done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master. 
At  some  time,  before  or  after  ^  the  meal  of  which 
they  partook  as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would 
be  given  with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acts, 
to  indicate  its  character.  New  converts  would 
need  some  exphmation  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  observance.  What  would  be  so  fitting  and  so 
much  in  harmony  with  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal 
feast  as  the  narrative  of  what  had  passed  on  the  night 
of  its  institution  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?  With  this 
there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42) 
prayers  for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness 
would  show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with 
which  they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47  ;  James 
V.  13).  The  analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
may  possibly  have  suggested  ablu+ions,  partial  or 
entire,  as  a  preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22  ; 
John  xiii.  1-15  ;  comp.  Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  si. ;  and 
for  the  later  practice  of  the  Church,  August.  Serm. 
ccxliv.).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  those  who  were 
present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise 
to  salute  each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss  "  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedagog.  iii. 
c.  11  ;  Tertull.  de  Orat.  c.  14 ;  Just.  M.  Apol.  ii.). 
Of  the  stages  in  the  giowth  of  the  new  worship  we 
have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence,  but  these  con- 
jectures from  antecedent  likelihood  are  confiraiea 
by  the  fact  that  this  order  appears  as  the  common 
element  of  all  later  liturgies. 

The  next  traces  that  nieet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and 
the  fact  that  we  find  them  is  in  itself  significant. 
The  commemorative  feast  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  con- 
verts whom  they  gathered  round  them  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  has  been  the  law  of  the  Church's  expan- 
sion that  this  should  forai  part  of  its  life  every 
where.  Wherever  the  apostles  or  their  delegate! 
have  gone,  they  have  taken  this  with  them.  Tli« 
language  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  remember,  is  n<n 
that  of  a  man  who  is  setting  forth  a  new  trutk 
but  of  one  who  appeals  to  thoughts,  words,  phrase, 
that  are  familiar  to  his  readers,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly evidence  of  a  received  liturgical  terminology 
The  title  of  the  "cup  of  blessing"   (1  Cor.  x.  16), 


(  Vita,  c.  2),  and  as  shewing  a  type  of  holiness  which 
could  hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  first  Christian 
disciples.  The  description  of  the  meals  of  the  Essenes 
might  almost  pass  for  that  of  an  Agape.  "  They  wash 
themselves  with  pure  water,  and  go  to  their  refectory  as 
to  a  holy  place  (Tc'ju.ei'og),  and  sit  down  cp.lmly  .  .  .  .  TL 
priest  begins  with  a  prayer  over  the  food,  and  it  Is  unlawi 
ful  for  any  one  to  taste  of  it  before  the  prayer."  This  is 
the  early  meal.  The  &elnvov  Is  in  the  same  order  (comp. 
Plhiy,  Ep.  ad  Traj.). 

i»  Examples  of  both  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Church :  1  Cor.  xi.  is  an  example  of  the  Agape 
coming  before  the  Eucharist.  The  order  of  the  two  words 
in  Ignat.  Episi.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  4  implies  priority.  The 
practice  continued  in  some  parts  of  Kgypt  even  to  tha 
time  of  Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  c.  19),  and  the  ruie  oi 
tlie  Council  of  Cartoage  (can.  xli.)  forbidding  it,  inr plies 
tliat  it  liad  Imtu  customary. 
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Hebrew  in  its  origin  and  form  (see  above),  has  been 
buported  into  the  Greek  Church.  The  synonym 
of  "the  cup  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  other  cups  that  belonged  to  the 
Agap6.  The  word  "  fellowship  "  ( Koivcovia)  is  pass- 
ing by  degrees  into  the  special  signification  of  "  Com- 
munion." The  apostle  refers  to  his  own  office  as 
breaking  the  bread  and  blessing  the  rup  (1  Cor. 
s.  16).'  The  table  on  which  the  bread  was  placed 
was  the  Lord's  Table,  and  that  title  v«  to  the 
Jew  not,  as  later  controversies  have  maae  it,  the 
antithesis  of  altar  {QvffiacrTTipioi/),  but  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  synonym  (Mai.  i.  7,  12  ;  Ez.  xli.  22). 
But  the  practice  of  the  Agap6,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
servance of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a  special 
notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
social  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently familiar  practice  in  the  common  life  of 
Gieeks  of  this  period ;  and  these  club-feasts  were 
associated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor  (comp.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
s.  V.  "'Eoauot).  The  Agap6  of  the  new  society 
would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a  feast,  and  hence 
came  a  disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  Church  in  instituting  it.  Richer  members 
came,  bringing  their  supper  with  them,  or  appro- 
priating what  belonged  to  the  common  stock,  and  sat 
down  to  consume  it  without  waiting  till  others  were 
assembled  and  the  presiding  elder  had  taken  his 
place.  The  poor  were  put  to  shame,  and  defrauded 
of  their  share  in  the  feast.  Each  was  thinking  of 
his  own  supper,  not  of  that  to  which  we  now  find 
attached  the  distinguishing  title  of  "  the  Lord's 
Supper.''  And  when  the  time  for  that  came,  one  was 
hungry  enough  to  be  looking  to  it  with  physical  not 
spiritual  craving,  another  so  ovei-powered  with  wine 
as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  it  with  any  reverence. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  life  of  excess  and  ex- 
citement, of  overwrought  emotion  and  unrestrained 
indulgence,  such  as  this  epistle  brings  before  us,  may 
have  proved  destructive  to  the  physical  as  vrell  as 
the  moral  health  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it, 
and  so  the  sicknesses  and  the  deaths  of  which  St. 
Paul  speaks  (1  Cor.  xi.  30),  as  the  consequences  of 
this  disorder  may  have  been  so,  not  by  supernatural 
infliction,  but  by  the  working  of  those  general  laws  of 
the  divine  government,  which  make  the  punishment 
the  traceable  consequence  of  the  sin.  In  any  case, 
what  the  Corinthians  needed  was,  to  be  taught  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  table  with  greater  reverence,  to 
distinguish  (SiaKplueiu)  the  Lord's  body  from  their 


i  The  plural  xXioixev  has  been  understood  as  implying 
that  the  congregation  took  part  in  the  act  of  breik'^jf 
(Stanley,  Corinthians ;  and  Estius,  ad  loc.').  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  is  sufBcient  ground  for 
an  interpretation  for  which  there  is  no  support  either  in 
the  analogous  custom  of  the  Jews  or  in  the  traditions  of 
tae  Church.  The  evAovoO/xei/,  which  stands  parallel  to 
jcAco/iei/,  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  whole  body  of 
partakers.  Wlien  the  act  is  described  historically,  the  sin- 
gular is  always  used  (Acts  xx.  11,  xxvii.  35).  Tertuiiian,  in 
Ihe  passage  to  which  Prof.  Stanley  refers,  speaks  of  the 
Other  practice  ("nee  de  aliorum  quam  praesidentium  ma- 
nibus,"  de  Cor.  J/iJ.c. 3)  as  an  old  tradition,  notasachangc. 

^  The  word  KupioKO!  appears  to  have  been  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  new  thought. 

™  It  has  been  ingeniously  contended  that  the  change 
from  evening  to  morning  was  the  direct  result  of  St.  Paul's 
i'lterposltion  (Cft)-(.s«ian  Remembrancer,  art.  on  "  Evening 
Conuuuuious"  July,  1S60). 

"  That  presented  by  the  Council  of  Gaiigra  (can.  xl.)  is 
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common  food.  Unless  they  did  so,  they  would 
biing  upon  themselves  condemnation.  What  was 
t,^  be  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil 
hit  does  not  state  explicitly.  He  ressi-ves  formj 
regulations  for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean- 
time he  gives  a  rule  which  would  make  the  unio3 
of  the  Agapfe  and  the  Lord's  Supper  possible  with- 
out the  risk  cf  profanation.  They  were  not  to  come 
even  to  the  former  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite 
They  were  to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of 
scrambling  tumultuously  to  help  themselves  ( 1  Cor. 
xi.  33,  34).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  ol 
the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33).  The  direc- 
tions given  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  suggest  the  constitution 
cf  a  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (comp. 
Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  67  ;  Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Traj.).  The 
meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 

The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was  to 
separate  what  had  hitherto  been  united.™  We  stand 
as  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of 
the  two  institutions,  and  henceforth  each  takes  its 
own  course.  One,  as  belonging  to  a  transient  phasa 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with 
changes  in  national  chai'acter  or  foims  of  civilisation, 
passes  thi'ough  many  stages" — becomes  more  and 
more  a  merely  local  custom — is  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  rather  than  of  good — is  discouraged 
by  bishopsand  forbidden  by  councils — and  finally  dies 
out."  Traces  of  it  linger  m  some  of  the  traditional 
practices  of  the  Western  Church.P  There  have  been 
attempts  to  revive  it  among  the  Moravians  and 
other  religious  communities.  The  other  also  has 
its  changes.  The  morning  celebration  takes  the 
place  of  the  evening.  New  names — Euchai-ist, 
Sacrifice,  Altar,  Mass,  Holy  Mysteries — gather 
round  it.  New  epithets  and  new  ceremonias 
express  the  growing  reverence  of  the  people.  The 
mode  of  celebration  at  the  high  altar  of  a  basilica 
in  the  4th  century  differs  so  widely  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  original  institution,  that  a  care- 
less eye  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognise  their 
identity.  Speculations,  controversies,  superstitions 
crystallise  round  this  as  their  nucleus.  Gieat  dis- 
ruptions and  changes  threaten  to  destroy  the  life 
and  unity  of  the  Church.  Still,  through  all  the 
changes,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  vindicates  its  claim 
to  universality,  and  bears  a  pennanent  witness  of 
the  truths  with  which  it  was  associated. 

In  Acts  XX.  11  we  have  an  e.xample  of  the  way 
in  which  the  transition  may  have  been  effected. 

noticeable  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  primitive  custom 
of  an  Aeanp  i::  church  against  the  assaults  of  a  falso 
asceticism. 

°  The  history  of  the  Agapae,  In  their  connexion  with 
the  life  of  the  Church,  is  full  of  interest,  but  would  be  oni 
of  place  here.  An  outline  of  it  may  be  found  in  August! 
Christl.  Archaeol.  iii.  704-711. 

P  'I'he  practice  of  distributing  bread,  which  haa  beec 
blessed  but  not  consecrated,  to  the  congregation  generally 
(children  included),  at  the  greater  festivals  of  the  Church, 
presents  a  vestige,  or  at  least  an  analogue,  of  the  old 
Agapfe.  Liturgical  writers  refer  it  to  the  period  (a.d. 
158-385)  when  the  earlier  practice  was  falling  into  disuse, 
and  this  taking  its  place  as  the  expression  of  the  same 
feeling.  The  bread  thus  distributed  is  known  in  the 
Kastern  Church  as  evKoyCa,  in  the  Western  as  the  panit 
benedictus,  the  "  pain  beni "  of  the  modem  French  Cliurch, 
The  prac^tice  is  still  common  in  France  and  other  parts  ol 
Europe.  CConip.  Moroni,  Dizixmar.  Ecclet.,  Pascal,  Liturg 
Vatliol.,  in  Migiie's  Encyc.  Theol.,  s  v.  "  Eulogie." 
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The  disniples  at  Troas  meet  together  to  Ireak  bFead. 
The  Jioiir  is  not  delinitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that 
St.  I'aul's  discourse  was  proti-acted  till  past  mid- 
night, and  the  mention  of  the  many  lamps,  indicate 
a  later  time  than  that  commonly  Hxcd  for  the  Greek 
tf7Ttyov.  If  we  are  not  to  suppose  a  scene  at 
variance  with  St.  Paul's  rule  in  1  Cor.  xi.  34,  they 
must  have  had  each  his  own  supper  before  they 
assembled.  Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayers, 
and  then,  towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  which 
they  were  gathered  together.  If  this  midnight 
meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  common  prac- 
tice, originating  in  reveience  for  an  ordinance  which 
Christ  had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
the  next  step  would  be  (as  circumstances  rendered 
the  midnight  gatheiings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient) 
to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  perma- 
nently to  the  moining  hour,  to  which  it  had  gra- 
dually been  approximating.^  Here  also  in  later 
times  there  were  traces  of  the  original  custom. 
Even  when  a  later  celebration  was  looked  on  as  at 
variance  with  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
(Sozomen,  supra)  it  was  recognised  as  legitimate 
to  hold  an  evening  communion,  as  a  special  com- 
niemoiation  of  the  original  institution,  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter  (August.  Ep.  118;  ad  Jan. 
c.  5-7) ;  and  again  on  Easter-eve,  the  celebration 
in  the  Litter  case  probably  taking  place  "  very  early 
iu  the  morning  while  it  was  yet  dark"  (Tertull. 
ad  Uxor.  ii.  c.  4). 

The  recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in 
Acts  xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook 
was  intended  to  have,  fcjr  himself  and  his  Christian 
companions,  the  character  at  once  of  the  Agape  and 
the  Eucharist.  The  heathen  soldiers  and  sailors,  it 
may  be  noticed,  arc  said  to  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample, not  to  have  partaken  of  the  bread  which  he 
had  broken.  If  we  adopt  this  explanation,  we  have 
in  this  narrative  another  example  of  a  celebration 
in  the  early  hours  between  midnight  and  dawn 
(comp.  V.  27,  39),  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  as  we 
have  met  with  in  the  meeting  at  Troas. 
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All  tJie  3istinct  references  to  '.he  Lord's  Supper 
which  occur  within  the  limits  of  tie  N.  T.  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  noticed.  Tf.  fiTid,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  done  (Christian  EemenJbi-ancer  for  April, 
1860),  quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern 
Church  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  involves  (ingeni- 
ously as  the  hypothesis  is  suj)ported)  assumptions 
too  many  and  too  bcld  to  justify  our  acceptance  cf 
(t.''  E.xtending  the  inquiry,  however,  to  the  times 
■IS  well  as  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  trace  in  tl  e  later  worship 
of  the  Church  some  fragments  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  it  from  the  beginning.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  great  famihes  of  liturgies  implies  the 
substratum  of  a  common  ordtr.  To  that  order  may 
well  have  belonged  the  Hebrew  words  Hallelujah, 
Amen,  Hosanna,  Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  the  salutations 
"  Peace  to  all,"  "  Peace  to  thee;"  the  Sursum 
Coida  {avw  crxtioi^ev  rets  KopSi'os),  the  Trisagion, 
the  Kyrie  Eleison.  We  are  justified  in  looking  at 
these  as  having  been  portions  of  a  liturgy  that  was 
really  primitive;  guarded  from  change  with  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Christians  of  the  second 
century  clung  to  the  traditions  (the  irapa^6(Tfis  of 
2  Tliess.  ii.  15,  iii.  6)  of  the  first,  forming  part  of 
the  great  deposit  (irapa/caTofiTJ/crj)  of  faith  and 
worship  which  they  had  received  from  the  apostles 
and  have  transmitted  to  later  ages  (comp.  Bingham, 
Eccle-s.  Antiq.  b.  xv.  c.  7 ;  Augusti,  Christl.  Archdol. 
b.  viii. ;  Stanley  on  1  Cor.  x.  and  xi.).  [E.  H.  P.] 

LO-EUH'AMAH  (nOnn  K^ :  oIk  ^AeTj/zeVrj : 

absque  misericordia),  i.  e.  "  the  uncompassionated," 
the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the  prophet, 
given  to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and  hopeless 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whom 
Jehovah  would  no  more  have  mercy  (Hos.  i.  6). 

LOT  (131? :  ActfT ;  Joseph.  AUtos,  and  so 
Veneto-Greek  Vers. :  Lot),  the  son  of  Haran,  and 
therefore  the  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27, 
31).  His  sisters  were  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor, 
and  IscAH,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  The 
following  genealogy  exhibits  the  family  relations : — 


n&gar  =  Ahram  =  Sarai 


Ishmatl      Isaac 


Nahor  =  Milcah 


Bcthuel 


Haran ' 
I 


Lot  =  wife    Milcah  =  Nahor        Isoah 


Rebekah       Laban 


Daughter 


Daughter 


Leah        Rachel. 


Moab 


Ben-Ammi. 


Harm  died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his  I  with  Abram  and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With 
lam-iv  rrom  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot  I  them  he  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and 
was  tnerefore  born  there.  He  removed  with  the  i  with  them  returned,  first  to  the  "South"  (.xiii.  1), 
rest  of  his  kindred  to  Chai-an,  and  again  subsequently  I  and  then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 


■l  Corcp.  the  "  antetucanis  coetibus"  of  Tertull  [de  Cor. 
Mil.  c.  3).  The  amalgamation  in  the  ritual  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  of  the  Nocturns,  and  Matin-Lauds,  into  the 
single  oflice  of  Matins,  presents  an  inslance  of  an  ana- 
ogous  transition  (Palmer,  Orig.  Liturg,  i.  202), 

'  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  compared  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
words  in  the  LltuTgy  with  an  antecedent  to  the  relative 
which  appears  in  the  Epistle  without  one,  is  the  passage 
im  which  most  stress  is  laid.  1  Pet.  ii.  J  6,  and  Eph.  v.  14, 
vd  adduced  as  further  instants. 


*  Terah'a  sons  are  given  above  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  record  (Gen.  xi.  27-32).  But  the  facts 
that  Nahor  and  Isaac  (and  if  Iscah  be  Sarai,  Abram  also) 
married  wives  not  of  their  own  generation,  but  of  the  next 
below  them,  and  that  Abram  and  Lot  travel  together  and 
behave  as  if  exactly  on  equal  terms,  seem  to  show  that 
Haran  was  the  eldest  of  I'erah's  three  descen  Jants,  and 
Abram  the  youngest.  It  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  tost 
of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japbet,  where  Japbet  was  really  ti» 
eldest,  though  enumerated  last. 
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and  Ai  (ver.  3,  4),  where  Abram  had  built  his  fu-st 
altar  (xiii.  4 ;  comp.  xii.  7),  and  invoked  on  it  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the  two 
Btringers  en  their  first  arrival,  were  not  able  any 
longer  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their  possessions 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  increased  since  that  time. 
It  was  not  any  disagreement  between  Abram  and 
Lot — their  relations  continued  good  to  the  last ; 
but  between  the  slaves  who  tended  their  countless 
herds  disputes  arose,  and  a  parting  was  necessary. 
The  exact  equality  with  which  Abram  treats  Lot  is 
very  remarkable.  It  is  as  if  they  were  really, 
according  to  the  very  ancient  idiom  of  these  records 
(Ewald  on  Gen.  xxxi.),  "  brethren,"  instead  of  uncle 
and  nephew.  From  some  one  of  the  round  swelling 
mils  which  surround  Bethel — from  none  more  likely 
than  that  which  stands  immediately  on  its  east 
[Bethel,  vol.  i.  199] — the  two  Hebrews  looked 
over  the  comparatively  empty  land,  in  the  direction 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Zoar  (xiii.  10).  "  The  oc- 
casion was  to  the  two  lords  of  Palestine — then  almost 
'  free  before  them  where  to  choose ' — what  in  Grecian 
legends  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  Choice 
of  Hercules  ;  in  the  fables  of  Islam  under  the  story 
of  the  Prophet  turning  back  Irom  Damascus." 
And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  the  left,  and 
beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan  that  it  was 
well  watered  everywhere ;  like  a  garden  of  Jehovah  ; 
like  that  unutterably  green  and  fertile  land  of 
Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  Even  from  that 
distance,  through  the  clear  air  of  Palestine,  can  be 
distinctly  discovered  the  long  and  thick  masses  of 
vegetation  which  fringe  the  numerous  streams  that 
descend  from  the  hills  on  either  side,  to  meet 
the  central  stream  in  its  tropical  depths.  Aad  what 
it  now  is  immediately  opposite  Bethel,  such  it  seems 
then  to  have  been  "  even  to  Zoar,"  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  sea  which  now  covers  the  "  valley 
of  the  fields'" " — the  fields  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
"  No  ci-ust  of  salt,  no  volcanic  convulsions,  had  as 
yet  blasted  its  verdure,  or  alarmed  the  secure  civi- 
Usation  of  the  early  Phoenician  settlements  which 
had  struck  root  in  its  fertile  depths."  It  was 
exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  no 
fixed  pui-pose  of  his  own,  who  had  not  like  Abram 
obeyed  a  stem  inward  call  of  duty.  So  Lot  left  his 
uncle  on  the  baiTen  hills  of  Bethel,  and  he  "  chose 
all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east," 
down  the  ravines  which  give  access  to  the  Jordan 
valley ;  and  then  when  he  reached  it  turned  again 
southward  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sodom  (11,  12). 
Here  he  "  pitched  his  tent,"  for  he  was  still  a 
nomad.  But  his  nomad  life  was  vii-tually  at 
an  end.  He  was  now  to  relinquish  the  fi-eedom 
and  independence  of  the  simple  life  of  the  tent — a 
mode  of  life  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  methods  of 
educating  the  descendants  of  Abram — and  encounter 
the  corruptions  which  seem  always  to  have  attended 
the  life  of  cities  in  the  East — "the  men  of  Sodom  were 
wicked,  and  sinners  before  Jehovah  exceedingly." 

2.  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his 
capture  by  the  fbur  kings  of  the  East,  and  his  rescue 
by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be  the  age 
of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before  aird  after 
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it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  «s  the  hijtoiy  cf 
Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  m  its  right  position  in  the 
narrative.  The  events  which  it  nan-ates  must  have 
occurred  after  those  of  ch.  xiii.,  and  before  those  of 
xviii.  and  xix.  Abram  has  moved  fuilher  south, 
and  is  living  under  the  oaks  of  Mamie  the  Amoi ite, 
where  he  remained  till  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Th"re 
is  little  in  it  which  calls  for  remark  here.  The  te-  m 
"  brother"  is  once  used  (ver.  16)  for  Lot's  relation 
to  Abram  (but  comp.  ver.  12,  "  brother's  son")  ; 
and  a  word  is  employed  for  the  possessions  of  Lot 
(ver.  1 1 ,  A.  V.  "  goods  "),  which  from  its  being  else- 
where in  these  early  records  (xlvi.  6  ;  Num.  xxxv 
3)  distinguished  from  "cattle,"  and  employed  spe- 
cially for  the  spoil  of  Sodom  and  Gomon-ah,  may 
perhaps  denote  that  Lot  had  exchanged  the  wealth 
of  his  pastoral  condition  for  other  possessions 
more  peculiar  to  his  new  abode.  Women  are  also 
named  (ver.  16),  though  these  may  belong  to  the 
people  of  Sodom. 

3.  The  last  scene  preserved  to  us  in  the  LiBtory 
of  Lot  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  He  is 
still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some  years  have 
passed,  for  he  is  a  well-known  resident  in  the  town, 
with  wife,  sons,  and  daughters,  married  and  mai'- 
riageable.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  licentious  cor- 
niption  of  Sodom — the  eating  and  drinking,  th» 
buying  and  selling,  the  planting  and  building  (Luke 
xvii.  28),  and  of  the  darker  evils  exposed  in  the 
ancient  narrative — he  still  preserves  some  of  the 
delightful  characteristics  of  his  wandering  life,  his 
fei-vent  and  chivalrous  hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the 
unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver. 
3),  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2), 
affording  his  guests  a  reception  identical  with  that 
which  they  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in 
Abraham's  tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviiL 
3,  6).  It  is  this  hospitality  which  receives  the  com- 
mendation of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  words  which  have  passed  into  a  familiar  proverb, 
"  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers,  for  thereby 
some  have  enteilained  angels "=  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii. 
2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  deliverance  from  the 
guilty  and  condemned  city — the  one  just"*  man  in  that 
mob  of  sensual  lawless  wretches — which  points  the 
allusion  of  St.  Peter,  to  "  the  godly  delivered  out 
of  temptations,  the  unjust  reserved  unto  the  day 
of  judgment  to  be  punished,  an  ensample  to  those 
that  after  should  live  ungodly"  (2  Pet.  ii.  6-9). 
Where  Zoar  was  situated,  in  which  he  found  a  tem- 
poraiy  refuge  during  the  destniction  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  plain,  we  do  not  know  with  absolute 
certainty.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  (Rob.  ii.  188,  517),  then 
by  "  the  mountain "  is  meant  the  very  elevated 
ground  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  If  with  De  Saulcy 
we  place  it  in  es-Zouara,  on  the  precipitous  descent 
from  Hebron,  "  the  mountain  "  was  the  h.gh  ground 
of  Judah.  Either  would  afford  caves  for  his  sub- 
sequent dwelling.  The  former  situation — on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  has  in  its  favour  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  position  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites. 
But  this  will  be  best  examined  under  ZOAR. 

The  end  of  Lot's  wife  *  is  commonly  treated  as 


>  «  Valley  of  Siddlm  "— Siddim  =  fields. 

•  The  etory  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  who  unwittin^fly 
!iiii;«rti'a.ed  Jupiter  and  Mercury  (see  Diet,  of  Biography, 
Sic),  has  been  often  compared  with  this. 

*  AtVaios,  possibly  referring  to  Gen.  xviii.  23-33,  where 
IL«  L.\X.  (Diploy  this  word  throughout.    The  rabbinical 


tradition  Is  that  he  was  actually  "judge"  of  Sodom,  and 
sate  in  the  gate  in  that  capacity.  (See  quotations  in 
Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  "  Loth,"  and  "  Sodomah.") 

«  In  the  Jewish  traditions  ber  name  is  Edith— ^*^^y 
One  of  the  daughters  was  called  Plutith— n^Opg.  Se« 
Fabricius,  Cod  Pset(xiep.  V.  T.  431. 
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wwofthe  •d;flr.;iiJti»"  of  the  Bible.  But  it  surely 
ne«l  nrit  be  so.  It  r^.nnot  be  necessary,  as  some  hare 
'ione,  to  create  the  details  of  the  story  where  none 
are  given — to  describe  "  the  unhappy  woman  struck 
cJeaii  " — "a  blackened  corpse — smothered  and  stif- 
fened as  she  stood,  and  fixed  for  the  time  to  the  soil 
by  saline  or  bituminous  inci-ustations — like  a  pillar 
of  salt."  On  these  points  the  record  is  silent.  Its 
words  are  simply  these :  "  His  wife  looked  back  from 
Dehind  him/  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt ;" — words 
which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their  position 
in  the  narrative  atlbrd  any  warrant  for  such 
specuLatious.  In  fact,  when  taken  with  what  has 
g(ine  before,  they  contradict  them,  for  it  seems 
plain,  fiom  vers.  22,  23,  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  fire  did  not  commence  till  after  Lot  had 
entered  Zoar.  But  this,  like  the  rest  of  her  fate, 
is  left  in  mystery. 

The  value  and  the  significance  of  the  story  to 
us  are  contained  in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke 
x.vii.  32)  : — "In  that  day  he  that  is  in  the  field 
let  him  not  return  back :  remember  Lot's  wife," 
who  did.  "  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it."  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  attempt  in  the  naiTrative  to  invest  the  circum- 
stance with  peiTnanence ;  no  statement — as  in  the 
Ciise  of  the  pillar  erected  over  Rachel's  grave 
(xxxv.  20) — that  it  was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  the  history.  And  in  this  we 
surely  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  sobriety 
which  characterises  the  statements  of  Scripture, 
even  where  the  events  narrated  are  most  out  of 
the  ordinaiy  com'se. 

Later  ages  have  not  been  satisfied  so  to  leave 
the  matter,  but  have  insisted  on  identifying  the 
"  pillar "  with  some  one  of  the  fieeting  fomis 
which  the  perishable  rock  of  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  constantly  assumiog  in  its  process  of 
decomposition  and  liquefaction  (Anderson's  Off. 
Narr.  180,  1).  The  first  allusion  of  this  kind  is 
perhaps  that  in  Wisd.  x.  7,  where  "  a  standing 
pillar  of  salt,  the  monument  {fivTifieTov)  of  an  un- 
believing soul,"  is  mentioned  with  the  "  waste 
land  that  smoketh,"  and  the  "plants  bearing  fruit 
that  never  come  to  ripeness,"  as  remaining  to  that 
lay,  a  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  Sodom. 
Josephus  also  {Ant.  i.  11,  §4)  says  that  he  had 
seen  it,  and  that  it  was  then  remaining.  So  too 
do  Clemens  Komanus  and  Irenaeus  (quoted  by 
Kitto,  Cycl.  "  Lot ").  s  So  does  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  whose  accoimt  is  more  than  usually  cir- 
tumstantial  (ed.  Asher,  i.  72).*  And  so  doubtless 
iave  travellei-s  in  every  age — they  certainly  have  in 
ow  own  times.  See  Maundrell,  March  30 ;  Lynch, 
Report,  p.  1.5  ;  and  Anderson's  Off.  Narrative,  181, 
r.here  an  account  is  given  of  a  pillar  or  spur  stand- 
ing out  detached  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Jebel 
Usdum,  about  40  feet  in  height,  and  which  was 
recognized  by  the  sailors  of  the  expedition  as  "  Lot's 
wife." 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab 
and  Ammon  from  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  his 
history  abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated 
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'  LXX.,  ecs  roL  ottiVu)  ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  62,  Phil.  lil.  13. 

K  See  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  others  in 
Hofmann's  Lexicon,  (s.  v.  "  Lot "),  and  in  Mislin,  Lieux 
Saints  (iii.  224)- 

1>  Rabbi  Petachin.  on  the  other  hand,  looked  for  it 
ftut  "  did  cot  see  it ;  it  no  longer  exists  "  (Ed.  Benisch, 

n\ 
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as  it  it  were  a  Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  oriein 
to  the  bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  th< 
latest  times  between  the  "  Children  of  Let"  and  th* 
Children  of  Israel.'  The  horrible  nature  of  the 
transaction — not  the  result  of  impulse  or  passion, 
but  a  plan  calculated  and  carried  out,  and  that  not 
once  but  twice,  would  prompt  the  wish  that  the 
legendary  theoiy  were  true.''  But  even  the  most 
destructive  critics  (as,  for  instance,  Tuch)  allow  that 
the  narrative  is  a  continuation  without  a  break  of  that 
which  pi'ecedes  it,  while  they  fail  to  point  out  any 
marks  of  later  date  in  the  language  of  this  portion  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  writer  records 
it  as  an  historical  fact. 

Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and  Moab 
sprang  from  Lot.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  statement? 
of  Deut.  ii.  9  and  19,  as  well  as  in  the  later  docu- 
ment of  Ps.  xxxiii.  8,  which  Ewald  ascribes  to  the 
time  when  Nehemiah  and  his  newly-returned 
colony  were  suffering  from  the  attacks  and  obstruc- 
tions of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  Sanballat  the 
Horonite  (Ewald,  Dichter,  Ps.  83). 

I'he  Mohammedan  traditions  of  Lot  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  chiefly  in  chaps,  vii.  and  xi. :  others 
are  given  by  D'Herbelot  (s.  v.  "  Loth").  According 
to  these  statements  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  five  cities  as  a  preacher,  to  wara  them  against 
the  unnatural  and  horrible  sins  which  they  prac- 
tised— sins  which  Mohammed  is  continually  de- 
nouncing, but  with  less  success  than  that  of 
drunkenness,  since  the  former  is  perhaps  the  most 
common,  the  latter  the  rarest  vice,  of  Eastern 
cities.  From  Lot's  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  his  name  is  now  given  not  only  to  the 
vice  in  question  (Freytag,  Lexicon,  iv.  136  a),  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  five  cities  themselves — the 
Lothi,  or  Kaum  Loth.  The  local  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  Bahr  Lut — Sea  of  Lot.  [G.] 

LOT.  The  custom  of  deciding  doitbtful  ques- 
tions by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and  high  antiquity, 
recommending  itself  as  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, secuie  from  all  influence  of  passion  or  bias, 
and  is  a  sort  of  divination  employed  even  by  the  gods 
themselves  (Horn.  //.  xxii.  209 ;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  34, 
ii.  41).  The  word  soj-s  is  thus  used  for  an  oracular 
response  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56).  [Divination.] 
Among  heathen  instances  the  following  may  be 
cited: — 1.  Choice  of  a  champion  or  of  priority  in 
combat  (//.  iii.  316,  vii.  171;  Her.  iii.  108j. 
2.  Decision  of  fate  in  battle  {II.  xx.  209).  3.  Ap- 
pointment of  magistrates,  jurymen,  or  other  func- 
tionaries (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  16;  Schol.  On  Aristoph. 
Plut.  277;  Her.  vi,  109;  Xen.  Ct/r.  iv.  5,  5.5; 
Demosth.  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  778,  1;  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
"  Dicastes").  4.  Priests  (Aesch.  in  Tim.  p.  188, 
Bekk.).  5.  A  German  practice  of  deciding  by 
marks  on  twigs,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ.  10), 
6.  Division  of  conquered  or  colonized  land  (Thuc 
iii.  50  ;  Plut.  Pericl.  84  ;  Boeckh,  Public  Econ.  of 
Ath.  ii.  170). 

Among  the  Jews  also  the  use  of  lots,  with  s 
religious  intention,  direct  or  indirect,  prevailed  ex 
tensively.      The  religious  estimate  cif  them  may 

1  See  Tuch,  Genesis,  369.  Von  Bohlen  ascribes  the 
legend  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

^  For  the  pretty  legend  of  the  repentance  of  Lot,  and 
of  tlie  tree  which  he  planted,  which,  being  ctit  down  for 
use  In  the  building  of  the  Temple,  was  afterwardi 
employed  for  the  Cross,  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pteuiefk 
r.  T.,  428-31 
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he  gathertd  from  I'loy.  xvi.  33.  TK.;  following 
historical  or  ritual  instances  correspond  in  most 
respects  to  those  of  a  heathen  kind  mentioned 
%bove : — 

1.  Choice  of  men  for  an  invading  force  (Judg 
i,  1,  XX.  10). 

2.  Partition,  (a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  amc«ig 
the  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  10;  Acts 
xiii.  19).  (6)  of  Jerusalem;  i.  e.  probably  its  spoil 
or  captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11);  of  the 
land  itself  in   a   similar   way   (1   Mace.   iii.  36). 

(c)  After  the  return  from  captivity,  Jerusalem  was 
populated  by  inhabitants  drawn  by  lot  in  the  pro- 
portion of  -^  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
(Nah.  xi.  1,  2;   see   Ps.  xvi.   5,  6,   Ez.  xxiv.  6). 

(d)  Apportionment  of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  pri- 
soners, to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3;  Kah.  iii. 
10  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  35). 

3.  (a)  Settlement  of  doubtful  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  33,  where  "  lap'"  is  perhaps  =  urn;  xviii.  18). 
(b)  A  mode  of  divination  among  heathens  by  means 
of  arrows,  two  inscribed,  and  one  without  mark, 
fifKofiai'Ttia  (Hos.  iv.  12  ;  Ez.  xxi.  21 ;  Mauritius, 
tie  Sortitione,  c.  14,  §4:  see  also  Esth.  iii,  7,  ix. 
2t-32;  Mishna,  Taanith,  ii.  10.  [Divination; 
PiiRiM  ]  (c)  Detection  of  a  criminal,  as  in  the  case 
of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  14,  18).  A  notion  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  that  this  detection  was  performed 
by  observing  the  shining  of  the  .'tones  in  the  high- 
prie.-it's  breastplate  (Mauritius,  c.  21,  §4).  Jo- 
nathan was  discovered  by  lot  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42). 
(d)  Appointment  of  persons  to  offices  or  duties. 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  20,  21),  said  to  have  been  chosen 
as  above  in  Achan's  case.  St.  Matthias,  to  replace 
Judas  among  the  Twelve  (Acts  i.  24-26).  Distri- 
bution of  priestly  olhces  in  the  Temple-service 
among  the  sixteen  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
eight  of  that  of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  5,  19  ; 
Luke  i.  9).  Also  of  the  Levites  for  similar  purposes 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  20-31,  xxv.  8,  xxvi.  13; 
Mishna,  Tamid,  i.  2,  iii.  1,  v.  2  ;  Joma,  ii.  2,  3,  4  ; 
Shahh.  xxiii.  2  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  in  Luke  i. 
8,  9,  vol.  ii.  p.  489). 

Election  by  lot  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  late  as  the  7th  century  (Bing- 
ham, Eccles.  Antiq.  iv.  1,  1,  vol  i.  p.  426  ;  Bruns, 
Cone.  ii.  66). 

(e)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  The  tv/o  inscribed 
tablets  of  boxwood,  afterwards  of  gold,  were  put 
into  an  urn,  which  was  shaken,  and  the  lots 
drawn  out  {Joma,  iii.  9,  iv.  1).  [Atonement, 
Day-  of.] 

4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or  passages  chosen  at 
"andom  fiom  Scripture.  Sortes  Biblicae,  like  the 
Sortes  Virgilianae,  prevailed  among  Jews,  as  they 
have  also  among  Christians,  though  denounced  by 
Beveral  Councils  (X'i'c^.  o/An^j^.  "Sortes;"  Johnson, 
*' Life  of  Cowley,"  Works,  \7i.  8;  Bingham,  Eccl. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  3,  id.  vi.  53,  &c. ;  Bruns,  Cone.  ii. 
145-154,  166;  Mauiltius,  c.  15;  Hofmann,  Lex. 
"Sortes").  [H.W.P.] 

LO'TAN  ()ei^ :  hwriv:  Lotan),  the  eldest 
eon  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and  a  "  duke"  or  chief  of 
his  tribe  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22, 
29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  38,  39;. 

LOTHASU'BUS  (Aa>eacrovfios :  Abusthas, 
Eabtis),  a  corruption  of  Hasiium  in  Neh.  viii.  4, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  (1  Esd.  ix.  44). 
I'Jm  Vulg   is  a  furthei'  corruption  of  the  LXX. 
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LOTS,  FEAST  OF.    [Pnnnt.] 

LOVE  FEASTS  {aydirM-.  epulae,  convivia, 
in  this  sense  used  only  twice,  Jude  12,  and  2  Pex. 
ii.  13,  in  which  latter  place,  however,  iirdrai  is 
also  read),  an  entertainment  in  which  the  poorer 
members  of  the  Church  partook,  furnished  from  the 
contributions  of  Christians  resoiting  to  the  Encha- 
ristic  celebration,  but  whether  before  or  after  it 
may  be  doubted.  The  true  account  of  the  matter 
is  probably  that  given  by  Chrysostom,  who  says 
that  after  the  early  community  of  goods  had  ceased, 
the  richer  members  brought  to  the  Church  con- 
tributions of  food  and  drink,  of  which,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  services  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  all  partook  together,  by  this  means  help- 
ing to  promote  the  jn-inciple  of  love  among  Christians 
{Horn,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  vol.  iii.  p.  293,  and  Horn, 
xxvii.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  vol.  x.  p.  281,  ed.  Gaunie) 
The  intimate  connexion,  especially  in  early  times, 
between  the  Eucharist  itself  and  the  love-feast,  has 
led  several  writers  to  speak  of  them  almost  as 
identical.  Of  those  who  either  take  this  view,  or 
regard  the  feast  as  subsequent  to  the  Eucharist, 
may  be  mentioned  Pliny,  who  says  the  Christians 
met  and  exchanged  sacramental  pledges  against  all 
sorts  of  immorality  ;  after  which  they  separated, 
and  met  again  to  partake  in  an  entertainment.' 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  Ignatius,  ad  Smym. 
c.  8  ;  TertuU.  Apol.  39  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii, 
322  (vol.  ii.  p.  892).  :ii.  185  (vol.  i.  514),  but  in 
Paed.  ii.  61  (vol.  i.  p.  165)  he  seems  to  regard 
them  as  distinct ;  Apost.  Const,  ii.  28,  1  :  and 
besides  these,  Jerome  on  1  Cor.  xi. ;  Theodoret  and 
Oecumenius,  quoted  by  Bingham,  who  considers 
that  the  Agape  was  subsequent  {Orig.Eccl.  xv. 
6,  7;  vol.  V.  p.  284)  ;  Hofmann,  Lex.  "  Agapae." 
On  the  other  side  may  be  mentioned  Grotius  (on 
2  Pet,  ii.  13,  in  Grit.  Sacr.),  Suicer  (Thes.  Eecl. 
vol.  i.  s.  v.),  Hammond,  Whitby,  Corn,  k  Lapide, 
and  authorities  quoted  by  Bingham,  /.  c.  •>  The 
almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
fasting  proves  that  in  later  times  the  love-feasts 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  Eucharist 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  19;  Aug.  c.  Faust,  xx.  20  ; 
Ep.  liv.  (alias  cxviii.)  ;  ad  Januar.  c.  6,  vol.  ii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Migne ;  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  A.D.  397. 
c,  29  ;  Bruns,  Cwic.  i.  p.  127):  but  the  exception 
of  one  day  from  the  general  rule  (the  day  called 
Coena  Domini,  or  Maunday  Thursday)  seems  to  argue 
a  previously  diti'erent  practice.  The  love-feasts  were 
forbidden  to  be  held  in  churches  by  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  A.D.  320,  Cone.  Quinisext.,  A.D.  692, 
c.  74,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.D.  816;  but  in  some  form 
or  other  they  continued  to  a  much  later  period. 
Entertainments  at  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
weie  also  in  use  under  the  names  of  agapae  nata- 
litiae,  nuptiales,  and  funerales.  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl, 
Gent.  Angl.  i.  30  ;  Ap.  Const,  viii.  44,  1  ;  Theo- 
doret, Evang.  Verit.  viii.  p.  923,  924,  ed.  Schuk; 
Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  i,  14,  and  Carm.  x. ;  Hofmann. 
Lex.  1.  c.)  [H,  W,  P,] 

LOZ'ON  {Ko^iv :  Dedon),  one  of  the  sons  of 
"  Solomon's  servants  "  who  returned  with  Zorobabel 
(1  Esd.  v.  33),  The  name  conesponds  with  Dar- 
KON  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  56  and  Neh. 
vii.  58,  and  the  variation  may  be  an  error  of  the 


»  "  PromiscTium  et  innoxium,  quod  ipsuni"  (i.  e.  toe 
entertainment,  surely  not  the  sacramentum.)  "  facere  de- 
slsse  post  ediclum  meum"  {Ep.  x.  97). 

b  i'hls  subject  is  also  dlacusued  under  Lord's  ScpTKa. 


LUBIM 

tranwri^er,  which  is  easily  tracc-abl«  when  the  word 
is  written  in  tlie  uncial  character. 

LUBIM  (D^n-I^,  2  Chr.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8;  Nah.  iii. 
0,   D''3?,   Dan.  xi.   43 :  Al^vfs :   Lihyes ;   except 
Daniel,  Lihyi),  a  nation  mentioned  as  contributing, 
together  with  Cuphites  and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishalc's 
army  (2  Chr.  xii.  3)  ;  and  apparently  as  forming 
with  Cushitcs  the  bulk  of  Zerah's  anny  (xvi.  8), 
spoken  of  by  Nahum  (iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut, 
as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and 
Egypt  were  the  strength  ;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43) 
«s  paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror 
of   Egypt   or   the    Egyptians.      These   particulars 
indicate  an  African  nation  under  tribute  to  Egypt, 
if  not  under  Egyptian  rule,  contiibuting,  in   the 
10th   century   B.C.,    valuable   aid    in   mercenaries 
or  auxiliaries  to  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  down  to 
Nahum's   tin>e,    and    a    period    prophesied    of  by 
Daniel,  probably  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
rANTiOCHUS  IV.],   assisting,  either  politically  or 
lommercially,  to  sustain  the  Egyptian  power,  or, 
in  the    last  case,  dependent   on  it.       These    indi- 
cations do  not  fix  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Lubirn,  but  they  favour  the  supposition  that  their 
territory  was  near  Egypt,  either  to  the  west  or  south. 
For  more    precise   information  we    look  to  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  upon  which  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  a  people  called   lieBU,  or  Leba   (R 
jir.d  L  having  no  distinction  in  hieroglyphics),  who 
cannot  be   doubted  to  correspond  to  the    Lubim. 
These   Kebu   were  a  warlike  people,   with  whom 
Menptah  (the  son   and   successor  of  Rameses  II.) 
and    Rameses    III.,    who  both  ruled  in   the    13th 
centurv  B.C.,  waged  successful  ware.     The  latter 
kmg  routed  them  with  much  slaughter.    The  sculp- 
tures of  the  great    temple    he   raised  at   Thebes, 
now  called  that  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  give  us  repre- 
sentations of  the  Rebu,  showing  that  they  were  tair, 
and  of  what   is   called   a   Semitic  type,  like   the 
Berbers  and  Kabyles.     They  are  distinguished  as 
northern,  that  is,  as  parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower 
Egypt.     Of  their  being  African   there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  and  we  may  assign  them  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  commencing  not  far  to 
the  westward  of  Egypt.  We  do  not  find  them  to  have 
been  mercenaries  of  Egypt  from  the  monuments, 
but  we  know  that  the  kindred  Mashawasha-u  were 
BO  employed  by   the  Bubastite   family,   to  which 
Shishak  and  probably  Zerah  also  belonged ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  are  intended  by  the 
Lubim,  used  in  a  more  generic  sense  than  Rebu,  in 
the  Biblical  mention  of  the  armies  of  these  kings 
(Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  ii.  79,  seq.).     We  have 
already  shown  that  the   Lubim  aie  probably  the 
Mizraite  Lehabim:  if  so,  their  so-called  Semitic 
physical    characteristics,    as    represented    on    the 
Egyptian  monuments,  afford  eTidence  of  gi-eat  im- 
porUmce   for  the   inquirer  into   primeval   history. 
The  mention  in  Manetho's  Dynasties  that,  under 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis,  the  first  Memphite 
king,  and  head  of  the  third  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2600), 
the  Libyans  revolted  from  the  Egyptians,  but  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance  through  fear  on  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  the  moon,"  may  refer  Ui  the  Lubim, 
but  may  as  probably  relate  to  some  other  African 
people,  perhaps  the  Naphtuhim,  or  Phut  (Put). 
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The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu. 
ments  thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
or  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
the  Cyrenaica.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  a  stream  of  colonization  haa 
flowed  from  the  East  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
north  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  The  oldest  of  these  colonists  of  this 
region  were  doubtless  the  Lubim  and  kindred  tr.bes, 
particularly  the  Mashawasha-u  and  Tahen-nu  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  all  of  which  appeal 
to  have  ultimately  taken  their  common  name  of 
Libyans  from  the  Lubim.  They  seem  to  have  been 
first  reduced  by  the  Egyptians  about  1250  B.C., 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  driven  inland  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists.  Now,  they  slill 
remain  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  C>  2at  Desert, 
and  even  within  it,  and  in  the  mountains,  while 
their  later  Shemite  rivals  pasture  their  flocks  in  the 
rich  plains.  Many  as  are  the  Arab  tribes  of  Africa, 
one  great  iribe,  that  of  the  Benee  'Alee,  extends 
from  Egypt  to  Morocco,  illustrating  the  probable 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Lubim  and  their 
cognates.     It  is  possible  that  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  Lub, 

3-17,  should  be  read  for  Chub,  3-13  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  instance  of  the  use  of  this  form :  as,  how- 
ever, "Vh  and  D^n-I?  are  used  for  one  people, 
apparently  the  Mizraite  Ludim,  most  probably  kin- 
dred to  the  Lubim,  this  objection  is  not  conclusive 
[Chub;  Ludim.]  In  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  A.  V 
renders  Phut  "  the  Libyans ;"  and  in  Ezek.  xxxviii 
5,  "  Libya."  [R.  S.  P.] 

LU'CAS  (Aou/cSs :  Lucas),  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  during  hi-s  imprisonment  at 
Rome  (Philem.  24).  He  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician,  who  is  associated  with  Demas  in 
Col.  iv.  14,  and  who  remained  fiiithful  to  the 
apostle  when  others  forsook  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  11), 
on  his  first  examination  before  the  emperor.  For 
the  grounds  of  his  identification  with  the  evangelist 
St.  Luke,  see  article  Luke. 

LU'CIFER  ("pI?*;!  :  'Ewo-c/x^po j :  Lucifer).  The 
name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coupled  with  the 
epithet  "  son  of  the  morning,"  and  (being  derived 
from  ??n,  "to  shine")  clearly  signifies  a  "  bright 

star,"  and  probably  what  we  call  the  morning  star.* 
In  this  passage  it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendour  and  in  his  fall ; 
perhaps  also  it  refers  to  his  glory  as  paling  before  the 
unveiled  presence  of  God.  Its  application  (from 
St.  Jerome  downwards)  to  Satan  in  his  fall  fi'om 
heaven,  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  is  in  Scripture  represented  as  the 
type  of  tyrannical  and  self-idolising  power,  and 
especially  connected  with  the  empire  of  the  E^il 
One  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  fall  of  its  material 
power  before  the  unseen  working  of  the  providence 
of  God  is  therefore  a  type  of  tiie  defeat  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  This  applica- 
tion of  the  name  "  Lucifer "  as  a  proper  name  of 
the  de^il  is  plainly  ungrounded  ;  but  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  imagery  of  the  prophet,  far  transcend- 
ing  in   grandeur   the  fall   of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 


'  N«)^cp(a(^ij;  .  . .  e<^'  oS  Ai'jSues  ajreo'TTjaai'  Aiyurrriuv 
Kii  T>)!  (reAijn^s  irapa  \6yov  av^rideCair)^  Sia.  fic'o?  iavToiii 
neftt^jtrav  ( kit.  ip.  Cory,  Anc.  Prog.  2nd  ed.  p.  100, 
Minip.  101.) 


"  The  other  interpretation,  which  makes  77*n  •» 
Imperative  of  the  verb  77*,  in  the  sense  of  "  wail"  or 
"  lament,"  injures  the  parallelism,  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  uutenalile. 
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rhich  it  immediately  refers,  has  naturally  given  a 
Culour  to  the  symbolical  intei-pretation  of  the  pas- 
s^e,  and  fixed  that  application  in  our  modem 
language.  [A.  B.] 

LU'CIUS  {AevKios,  AovKios),  a  Roman  consul 
(viraros  'Painaiwv),  who  is  said  to  have  written 
the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  which  assured 
Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of  Rome  (cir.  B.C.  139-8  ; 
I  Mace.  XV.  10,  15-24).  The  whole  form  of  the 
letter — the  mention  of  one  consul  only,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  consul  by  the  praenomen,  the  omission 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  date  (comp.  Wemsdorf,  De 
fide  Mace.  §  cxix.) — shows  that  it  cannot  be  an 
accurate  copy  of  the  original  document ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the  letter  which  is 
open  to  just  suspicion. 

The  imperfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led 
io  the  identirication  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct 
persons — (1.)  [Lucius]  Furi-is  Philus  (the  lists, 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  ii.  112,  give  P.  Furius  Phllas), 
who  was  not  consul  till  B.C.  136,  and  is  therefore 
at  once  excluded.  (2.)  Lucius  Caecilius  Metellus 
Calvus,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  142,  immediately 
after  Simon  assumed  the  government.  On  this 
supposition  it  might  seem  not  unlikely  that  the 
answer  which  Simon  received  to  an  application  for 
protection,  which  he  made  to  Rome  directly  on  his 
assumption  of  power  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiv.  17, 18)  in 
the  consulship  of  Metellus,  has  been  combined  with 
the  answer  to  the  later  embassy  of  Numenius 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  24,  xv.  18).  (3.)  But  the  third 
identification  with  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
was  consul  B.C.  139,  is  most  probably  correct. 
The  date  exactly  corresponds,  and,  though  the 
praenomen  of  Calpumius  is  not  est^ablished  beyond 
all  question,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
against  the  common  lists.  The  Fasti  Copitolini 
are  defective  for  this  year,  and  only  give  a  fmgmeut 
of  the  name  of  Popillius,  the  fellc-.^-coiisul  of 
Calpumius.  Cassiodorus  (Chron.),  as  edited,  gives 
Cn.  Calpumius,  but  the  eye  of  the  scribe  (if  the 
reading  is  correct)  was  probably  m-'sled  by  the 
names  in  the  yeai-s  immediately  before.  On  the 
other  hand  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  3)  is  wrongly 
quoted  from  the  printw'.  text  as  gi\ing  the  same 
piaenomen.  The  passage  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  in  reality  no  pan  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
but  a  piece  of  the  abstract  of  Julius  Paris  inserted 
in  the  text.  Of  eleven  MSS.  of  Valerius  which  the 
writer  has  examined,  it  occurs  only  in  one  (Mus. 
Brit.  Bum.  209),  and  there  the  name  is  given  Lucius 
Calpumius,  as  it  is  given  by  Mai  in  h.s  edition  of 
Julius  Paris  (Script.  Vet.  Nova  Coll.  iii.  7).  Sigo- 
nius  says  rightly  {Fasti  Cons.-p.  207)  :  "Cassiodorus 
prodit  consules  Cn.  Pisonem  ....  epitoma  L. 
Calpurnium"  ....  The  chance  of  an  enor  of  tran- 
ecription  in  Julius  Paris  is  3b\-iously  less  than  in  the 
Fasti  of  Cassiodonis  ;  and  jven  if  the  evidence  were 
tqi^A,  the  authority  of  1  Mace,  might  rightly  be 
mged  as  decisive  in  such  a  case. 

Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  letter  of 
"  Lucius  "  in  his  account  of  Simon,  but  gives  one 
very  similar  in  contents  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  as  written 
3n  the  motion  of  Lucij^  Valerius  in  the  ninth 
(nineteenth)  year  of  Hvrcanus  II.  ;  and  unless  the 
two  lettei-3  and  the  two  missions  which  led  to  them 
were  pui-po.sely  assimilated,  which  is  not  wholly 
improbable,  it  must  he  supposed  that  he  has  been 

riilty  of  a  strange  oversight  iu  removing  the  incident 
am  its  proper  place.  [B.  F.  W.] 

LU'CIUS  {AoiKios:    Lucius),  a   kinsman   or 


LUD 

fellow-tribcsinan  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21"),  tj 
whom  he  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  tirdainevi 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Cenchreae,  from  whence 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  {Apost, 
Const,  vii.  4G).  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene.  (See  the  following 
arlicle.) 

LU'CIUS  OF  CYRE'NE  (AoiKios  S  Kvori- 
uaios).  Lucius,  thus  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
his  city — the  capital  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants — is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in 
company  with  Barnabas,  Simeon  called  Niger, 
Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are  described  as  prophets 
and  teachei-s  of  the  church  at  ntioch  (Acts  xiii.  1). 
These  honoured  disciples  having,  while  engaged  in 
the  office  of  common  worship,  received  command- 
ment from  the  Holy  Ghost  to  set  apart  Barnabas 
and  Saul  for  the  special  semce  of  God,  proceeded, 
after  fasting  and  prayer,  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
them.  This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a 
formal  ordination  to  the  office  of  Evangelist,  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  so  solemn  a  commission 
would  have  been  given  to  any  but  such  as  had 
themselves  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  Lucius 
and  his  companions  were  already  of  that  number. 
Whether  Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
as  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
fonned  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St.  Peter 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10); 
and  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  one 
of  "  the  men  of  Cyrene  "  who,  being  "  scattered 
a'l  road  upou  the  pereecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
piitfii,"  went  to  A  ntioch  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Acts  xi.  19,  20). 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Lucius  is  the  kins- 
man of  St.  Paul  mentioned  by  that  apostle  as  joining 
with  him  in  his  salutation  to  the  Roman  brethren 
(Rom.  xvi.  21).  There  is  certainly  no  sufficient 
reason  for  regarding  him  as  identical  with  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  though  this  opinion  was  apparently 
held  by  Origen  (m  toco),  and  is  supported  by 
Calmet,  as  well  as  by  Wetstein,  who  adduces  in 
confirmation  of  it  the  fact  reported  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  121),  that  the  Cyrenians  had  throughout 
Greece  a  high  reputation  as  physicians.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  names  are  clearly  dis 
tinct.  The  missionary  companion  of  St.  Paul  waa 
not  Lucius,  but  Lucas  or  Lucanus,  "  the  beloved 
phvsician,"  who,  though  named  in  three  ditierent 
Epistles  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11  ;  Philem.  24), 
is  never  refened  to  as  a  relation.  Again,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  St.  Luke,  who  suppresses  his 
own  name  as  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  would 
have  mentioned  himself  as  one  among  the  more 
distinguished  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch. 
Olshausen,  indeed,  asserts  confidently  that  the  no- 
tion of  St.  Luke  and  Lucius  being  the  same  person 
has  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  (Clark's  Thcol. 
Lib.  iv.  513).  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
vii.  46,  it  is  stated  that  St.  Paul  consecrated 
Lucius  bishop  of  Cenchreae.  Different  traditions 
make  Lucius  the  first  bishop  of  Cyrene  and  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria.  [E.  H — h."j 

LUD  (1-17 :  Aoi?5 :  Lud),  the  fourth  name  in 
the  list  of  the  children  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  i.  17),  that  of  a  person  or  tribe,  or  botJi, 
descended  from  mm.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lydians  (.los.  Ant.  i.  6,  §  4  ), 


iod  tait  represenlsd  by  the  Lydus  of  their  mythical 
pirlod  (Herod,  i.  7).  The  Shemite  character  of 
their  manners,  and  the  strong  orientalism  of  the  art 
cf  the  Lydian  kingdom  during  its  latest  period  and 
after  the  Persian  conquest,  but  before  the  predomi- 
nance of  Greek  art  in  Asia  Minor,  favour  this  idea ; 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  monuments 
show  us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  B.C. 
a  powerful  people  called  Kutex  or  Luden,  pro- 
bably seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  apparently 
north  of  Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make  the 
Assyrians.  We  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  the 
Lydians  first  established  themselves  near  Palestine, 
and  afterwards  spread  into  Asia  Minor ;  the  occupiers 
of  the  old  seat  of  the  race  being  destroyed  or  removed 
by  the  Assyrians.  For  the  question  whether  the 
Lud  or  Ludim  mentioned  by  the  pi'ophets  be  of 
this  stock  or  the  Mizraite  Ludim  of  Gen.  x.,  see  the 
next  article.  [R.  S.  P.] 

LU'DIM  (nn-1^,  Gen.  x.  l.S,   D^l-lb,  1  Chr. 

I.  11 :  AovSieifi:  Ludim),  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe. 
From  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
Mizraihes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Ludim  were  settled 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps  further  than  any  other 
Mizraite  tribe.  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned 
in  four  passages  of  the  prophets.  It  is  important  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  Mizraite  Ludim  or 
the  Shemite  Lud  be  referred  to  in  each  of  these 
passages.    Isaiah  mentions  "  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 

that  draw  the  bow  (flK'i^  ''3ti'»),  Tubal,  and  Javan, 

the  isles  afar  off"  (Ixvi.  19).  Here  the  expression 
in  the  plural,  "  that  draw  the  bow  "  (tendentes 
tagittam,  Vulg.),  may  refer  only  to  Lud,  and  there- 
fore not  connect  it  w'th  one  or  both  of  the  names 
preceding.  A  comparison  with  the  other  three  pas- 
sages, in  all  which  Phut  is  mentioned  immediately 
before  or  after  Lud  or  the  Ludim,  makes  it  almost 
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■  The  manner  in  which  these  foreign  troops  in  the 
Egyptian  army  are  characterized  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which,  although 
about  six  centuries  earlier  than  the  prophet's  time,  no 
doubt  represent  tbe  same  condition  of  military  matters. 
The  only  people  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  portrayed  on 
the  monuments,  whom  we  can  consider  as  most  probably 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Egyptians,  are  the  EeBU,  who 
are  the  Lubim  of  the  Bible,  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Mizraite  Lehnbim.  [Lehabim  ;  Lubim.]  Therefore 
we  may  take  the  ReBU  as  probably  illustrating  the 
Ludim,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  Mizraites,  in  which  case 
they  may  indeed  be  included  under  the  same  name  as  the 
Lubim,  if  the  appellation  ReBU  be  wider  than  the  Lubim 
of  the  Bible,  and  also  as  illustrating  Gush  and  Phut.  The 
last  two  are  spoken  of  as  handling  the  buckler.  The 
Egyptians  are  generally  represented  with  small  shields, 
frequently  round ;  the  ReBU  with  small  round  shields,  for 
which  the  term  here  used,  'l^'Q,  the  small  shield,  and 

the  expression  "  that  handle,"  are  perfectly  appropriate. 
That  the  Ludim  should  have  been  archers,  and  apparently 
armed  with  a  long  bow  that  was  strung  with  the  aid  of 
the  foot  by  treading  (nSi'p   *3"lM)>   is  note- worthy, 

Binoo  the  Africans  were  always  famous  for  their  archery. 
The  ReBU,  and  one  other  of  the  foreign  nations  that  served 
in  the  Egyptian  ai-my — the  monuments  show  the  former 
o=ly  as  enemies — were  bowmen,  being  armed  with  a  bow 
cf  moderate  length ;  the  other  mercenaries— of  whom  we 
can  only  identify  the  Philistine  Cherethim,  though  they 
Dfobably  inilude  certain  of  the  mercenaries  or  auxiliaries 
mentioned  in  the  Bible — carrying  swords  and  javelins, 
but  tiot  bows.  These  points  of  agreement,  four.dod  on  our 
ext.minEticn  of  the  monuments,  are  of  no  little  we'.ght,  as 
iiic7ra.g  ti:e  aoccracy  of  the  Bible. 


cei-tain  that  the  LXX.  rending.  Phut,  *oi5,  for 
Pul,  a  word  not  occurring  in  any  other  passage,  K 
the  true  one,  extiaordinary  as  is  the  change  freni 
*3Ci'D  to  yio(x6x-    [Pul.]     Jeremiah,  in  speaking 

of  Pharaoh  Necho's  army,  makes  mention  of  "  Cush 
and  Phut  that  handle  the  buckler  ;  and  the  Ludim 
that  handle  [and]  bend  the  bow"*  (xlvi  9).  Here 
the  Ludim  are  associated  with  African  nations,  as 
mercenaries  or  auxiliaries  of  the  king  A  Egypt,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  probable,  prima  facie,  that 
the  Mizraite  Ludim  are  intended.  Ezekiel,  in  the 
description  of  Tyre,*"  speaks  thus  of  Lud  :  "  Persia 
and  Lud  and  Phut  were  in  thine  army,  thy  man 
of  war:  buckler  (JJO)  and  helmet  hung  they  up  in 
thee;  they  set  thine  adorning"  (xxvii.  10).  In 
this  place  Lud  might  seem  to  mean  the  Shemite 
Lud,  especially  if  the  latter  be  connected  with  Lydia ; 
but  the  association  with  Phut  renders  it  as  likely 
that  the  nation  or  country  is  that  of  the  African 
Ludim.  In  the  prophecy  against  Gog  a  similar 
passage  occui-s.  "  Pei-sia,  Cush,  and  Phut  (A.V, 
"  Libya  ")  with  them  [the  aimy  of  Gog];  all  of  them 
[with]  buckler  (|30)  and  helmet"  (xxxviii.  5).    It 

seems  from  this  that  there  were  Persian  mercenaries 
at  this  time,  the  prophet  perhaps,  if  speaking  of  a 
remote  future  period,  using  their  name  and  that  of 
other  well-known  mercenaries  in  a  general  sense. 
The  association  of  Persia  and  Lud  in  the  formei 
passage  loses  therefore  somewhat  of  its  weight.  In 
one  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  Lnd  is  thus 
mentioned  among  the  supports  of  that  country : 
"  And  the  sword  shall  come  upon  Mizraim,  and 
gieat  pain  shall  be  in  Cush,  at  the  falling  of  the 
slain  in  Mizraim,  and  they  shall  take  away  her 
multitude  (nyiDH),"  and  her  foundations  shall  be 
broken  down.  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  Lud,  and  aL 
the   mingled   people  (S'lP),   and  Chub,   and   the 

•>  The  description  of  Tyre  in  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel 
receives  striking  illustration  from  what  we  believe  lo  be 
its  earliest  coius.  These  coins  were  held  to  be  most 
probably  of  Tyre,  or  some  other  Phoenician  city,  or  pos- 
sibly of  Babylon,  on  numismatic  evidence  alone,  by  the 
writer's  lamented  colleague  at  the  British  Museum,  Mr 
Burgon.  They  probably  date  during  the  5th  century  B.C. , 
they  may  possibly  be  a  little  older ;  but  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  consider  them  as  of  the  time  of,  and  issued  by 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  chief  coins  are  octodrachms  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician  weight  [Money],  bearing,  on  the  ob- 
verse, a  war-galley  beneath  the  towered  walls  of  a  city, 
and,  on  the  reverse,  a  king  in  a  chariot,  with  an  incuse 


goat  beneath.  This  comblnat  on  of  galley  and  city  is 
exactly  wfiat  we  find  in  the  description  of  Tyre  in 
Ezekiel,  which  mainly  portrays  a  state-galley,  but  also 
refers  to  a  port,  and  speaks  of  towers  and  walls 

<:  There  may  perhaps  be  here  a  reference  by  parono- 
masia to  Amon,  the  chiff  divinity  of  Thebes,  the  Helirew 
name  of  which  jiON  ^?3  contains  his  r.ame.    [Amon.] 
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children  of  the  laud  of  the  covenant,  shall  fall  l>f 
the  sword  with  them"  (xxx.  4,  5).  Here  Lud  is 
associated  with  Gush  and  Phut,  as  though  an  African 
nation.  The  Ereb,  whom  we  have  called  "  mingled 
people"  rather  than  "  strangers,"  appear  to  have  been 
an  Arab  population  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  perhaps 
including  Arab  or  half-Arab  tribes  of  the  Egyptian 
desert  to  the  east  of  the  Nile.  Chub  is  a  name 
nowliere  else  occurring,  which  perhaps  should  be 
read  Lub,  for  the  country  or  nation  of  the  Lubim. 
[Chub  ;  Lubim.]  Tlie  "  children  of  the  land  of  the 
covenant  "  may  be  some  league  of  tribes,  as  probably 
were  the  Nine  Bows  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions ; 
or  the  expression  may  mean  nations  or  tribes  allied 
with  Egypt,  a:s  though  a  general  designation  for  the 
rest  of  its  supporters  besides  those  specified.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  this  passage,  although  Li;d  is  placed 
among  the  close  allies  or  supporters  of  Egypt,  yet  it 
follows  African  nations,  and  is  followed  by  a  nation 
or  tribe  at  least  partly  inhabiting  Asia,  although 
possibly  also  partly  inhabiting  Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one  nation  is 
intended  in  these  passages,  and  it  seems  that  thus 
far  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
Mizraite  Ludira.     There  are  no  indications  in  the 
Bible  known  to  be  positive  of  mercenary  or  allied 
troops  in  the  Egyptian  annies,  except  of  Africans, 
and  perhaps  of  tribes  bordering  Egypt  on  the  east. 
We  have  still  to  inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments  and  of  profane  history  may 
artect  our  supposition.     From  the  former  we  learn 
that  several   foreign  nations  contributed  allies  or 
mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  armies.     Among  them 
we   identify  the  Rebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the 
SiiARYATANA  with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served 
in  David's  army.     The  latter  were  probably  fiom 
the   coast  of  Palestine,  although   they  may  have 
been  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  army  fiom 
an  insular  portion  of  the  same  people.     The  rest  of 
these  foreign  troops  seem  to  have  been  of  African 
nations,  but  this  is  not  certain.    The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  reaches  no  lower  than  the  time  of  the 
Bubastite  line.     There  is  a  single  foreign  contem- 
porai-y  inscribed  record   on   one  of  the   colossi  of 
the  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel  in  Nubia,  recording  the 
passage  of  Greek  meicenaries  of  a  Psammetichus, 
probably  the  first  (Wilkinson,  Modern  Egijpt  and 
Thebes,  ii.  'ii^).^    From  the  Greek  writers,  who  give 
us  information  from  the  time  of  Psammetichus  I. 
downwards,  we  learn  that  Ionian,  Carian,  and  other 
Greek  mercenaries,  formed  an  importjint  element  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  all  times  when  the  country  was 
independent,  from  the  reign  of  that  king  until  the 
final  conquest  by  Ochus.     These  mercenaries  were 
even  settled  in  Egypt  by  Psammetichas.    There  does 
not  seem  to  he  any  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible, 
excepting  they  be  intended  by  Lud  and  the  Ludim 
.n  the  p?ssae;es  that  have  been  considered.     It  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect  the 
Shemite  Lud  with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  prophets  by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludira 
are  mentioned,  the  Lydiau  kingdom  generally  or  al- 
ways included  the  more  western  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
n;r,  so  that  the  terms  Lud  and  Ludim  might  well 
apply  to  the  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  drawn 
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h-om  this  te)Titory.*  We  must  thereJore  hesitate  b«« 
fore  absolutely  concluding  that  this  important  poi- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  upon  the  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
only  name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem  tc 
be  that  of  an  African  nation.  [R.  S.  P.] 

LU'HITH,  THE  ASCENT  OF  (n!?Jjg 
HTI-lpn,  in  Isaiah  ;  and  so  also  in  the  Kri  or  cor- 
rected text  of  Jeremiah,  although  there  the  original 
text  has  n^n?n,  ».  e.  hal-Luhoth  :  ij  avafiacris 
Aovfid  ;  In  Jeremiah,  'AXtifl,*  Alex.  'A\aeid : 
ascensus  Litith),  a  place  in  Moab ;  apparently  the 
ascent  to  a  sanctuary  or  holy  spot  on  an  eminence. 
It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  5,  and  the  parallel  passage 
of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  It  is  mentioned  with  ZoAB 
and  HORONAIM,  but  whether  because  they  were 
locally  connected,  or  because  they  were  all  sanc- 
tuaries, is  doubtful.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (  Onomasticon,  "  Luith  ")  it  was  still  known, 
and  stood  between  Areopolis  (Rabbath-Moab)  and 
Zoar,  the  latter  being  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Kerak.  M.  de  Saulcy  {Voyage,  ii.  19,  and 
Map,  sheet  9)  places  it  at  "  Khaibet-NouShin  ;" 
but  this  is  north  of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  lie  between  it  and  Zoar,  whether  we  take  Zoar 
on  the  east  or  the  west  side  of  the  sea.  The  writer 
is  not  aware  that  any  one  else  has  attempted  to 
identify  the  place. 

The  signification  of  the  name  hal-Luhith  must 
remain  doubtful.     As  a  Hebrew  word  it  signifies 
"made  of  boards  or  posts"  (Gesen.  Thes.  748); 
but  why  assume  that  a  Moabite  spot  should  have 
a  Hebrew  name  ?     By  the  Syriac  inteipreters  it  is 
rendered  "  paved  with  tiagstone-s"  (Eichhorn, ./!%. 
Bibliothek,  i.  845,  872).    In  the  Tai'gums  {Pscudo- 
joH.  and  Jerus.  on  Num.  xxi.  16,  and  Jonathan  on 
Is.  XV.  1)  Lechaiath  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
Ar-Moab.   This  may  contain  an  allusion  to  Luchith  ; 
or  it  may  point  to  the  use  of  a  term  meaning  "  jaw  " 
for  ceitiiin  eminences,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Lehi  of  Samson,  but  also  elsewhere.   (See  Michaelis, 
Suppl  No.  1307  ;  but,  on  the. other  hand,  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Rabh.  1 134.)    It  is  probably,  like  Akrabbim, 
the  name  of  the  ascent,  and  not  of  any  town  at  the 
I  summit,  as  in  that  case  the  word  would  apjwar  as 
Luhithah;  with  the  particle  of  motion  added.  [G.J 
LUKE.     The  name  Luke  (hovKas),  is  an  ab« 
breviated  fonn  of  Luratuis  or  of  Lucilius  (Meyer). 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Lucius  (Acts  xiii, 
1  ;    Rom.  xvi.   21),  which  belongs  to  a  difierent 
person.     The  name  Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  Philem. 
24),  and  probably  in  all  thiee,  the  third  evangelist 
is  the  person  spoken  of.     To  the  Colossians  he  is 
described   as    "  the    beloved    physician,"    probably 
because  he  had  been  known  to  them  in  that  flicultv. 
Timothy  needs  no  additional  mark  for  identifica- 
tion ;  to  him   the  words  are,  "  only  Luke  is  with 
me."     To   Philemon  Luke  sends  his  salutation   in 
common  with  other  "  fellow-labourere  "  of  St.  Paul. 
As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Luke 
of  these  passages  is  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  beai-s  his 
name,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  former  book  for 


A  The  leader  of  these  mercenaries  is  called  in  the  in- 
Bcription  "  Psammatichus,  son  of  Theocles ;"  which  shows, 
Jn  the  adoption  of  an  Egyptian  name,  the  domestication 
ot  these  Greeks  in  Egypt, 

«  Any  indications  of  an  ayiance  with  Lydia  under 
A.masis  are  lubuUiticut  to  render  it  pioouble  that  even 


then  Lydians  fought  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  throw 
no  light  on  the  earlier  relations  of  the  Egypilai.8  and 
Lydians. 

■  The  LXX.  follow  the  Cethib  rather  than  the  Kri.  as 
they  frequently  do  elsewhere,  and  also  iud»«le  the  dcUnlU 
aj'licle  of  the  Hebrew. 
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lome  trao*»  >f  th"»t  connexion  mi-i  St.  Paul  which 
tliese  passages  assume  to  exist ;  and  although  the 
name  of  St.  Luke  does  not  occur  in  the  Acts,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  pronoun  "  we," 
several  references  to  the  evangelist  are  to  be  added 
to  the  three  places  just  quoted. 

Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's life.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  ffist.  iii.  4)  ;  in  what  condition  of  life 
is  uncertain.  That  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
medicine  does  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples ;  medicine  in  its  earlier 
inJ  ruder  state  was  sometimes  practised  even  by  a 
slave.  The  well-known  tradition  that  Luke  was 
also  a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Nicephorus  (ii.  43),  of  the  Menology 
of  the  Emperor  Basil,  drawn  up  in  980,  and  of  other 
late  writers ;  but  none  of  them  are  of  historical  au- 
thority, and  the  Acts  and  Epistles  are  wholly  silent 
upon  a  point  so  likely  to  be  mentioned.  He  was 
not  born  a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them 
"  of  the  circumcision"  by  St.  Paul  (comp.  Col.  iv. 
1 1  with  ver.  14).  If  this  be  not  thought  con- 
clusive, nothing  can  be  argued  from  the  Greek 
idioms  in  his  style,  for  he  might  be  a  Hellenist 
Jew,  nor  from  the  Gentile  tendency  of  his  Gospel, 
for  this  it  would  share  with  the  inspired  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  a  Pharisee  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.  The  date  of  his  conversion  is  uncertain. 
He  was  not  indeed  "  an  eye-witness  and  minister  of 
the  word  from  the  beginning"  (Luke  i.  2),  or  he 
would  have  rested  his  claim  as  an  evangelist  upon 
that  ground.  Still  he  may  have  been  converted 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  some  time  before  His  de- 
parture; and  the  statement  of  Epiphani us  (Conf. 
Haer.  li.  11)  and  others,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  has  nothing  very  improbable  in 
it ;  whilst  that  which  Theophylact  adopts  (on  Luke 
xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  journeyed 
to  Emmaus  with  the  risen  Redeemer,  has  found 
modern  defenders.  TertuUian  assumes  that  the 
conversion  of  Luke  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Paul — 
"  Lucas  non  apostolus,  sed  apostolicus ;  non  ma- 
gister,  sed  discipulus,  utique  magistro  minor,  certe 
ttmto  posterior  quanto  posterioris  Apostoli  sectator, 
Pauli  sine  dubio  "  {Adv.  Marcion,  iv.  2)  ;  and  the 
balance  of  probability  is  on  this  side. 

The  first  ray  of  historical  light  tails  on  the  Evan- 
gelist when  he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares 
his  journey  into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition 
to  the  fiist  person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most 
naturally  explained,  after  all  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  com- 
pany from  this  point.  His  conversion  had  taken 
flace  be;bre,  since  he  silently  assumes  his  place 
among  f.he  great  Apostle's  followers  without  any 
hint  tha;  this  was  his  first  admission  to  the  know- 
ledge aid  ministry  of  Christ.  He  may  have  found 
his  way  to  Troas  to  preach  the  G^^pel,  sent  pos- 
sibly bj  St,  Pau.  himself.  As  far  as  Philippi  the 
EvangelL-t  journeyed  with  the  Apostle.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  third  person  on  Paul's  departure 
from  that  place  (xvii.  1)  would  show  that  Luke 
was  now  left  behind.  During  the  rest  of  St. 
Paul's  second  missionary  journey  we  hear  of 
Luke  no  more.  But  on  the  third  journey  the 
same  indication  reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of 
the  company  (Ajts  xx.  5),  having  joined  it  appa- 
«atiy  »t  Pliilifjpi.  where  he  had  been  left.     Witli 
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the  Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre,  and 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18).  Between 
the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi  seven  years  had 
elapsed  (a.d.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which  the  Evangelist 
may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its  neighbourhood, 
preaching  the  Gospel. 

There  remains  one  passage,  which,  if  it  refei-s  to 
St.  Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period.  "  We  have 
sent  with  him  "  (».  e.  Titus)  "  the  brother  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches  " 
(2  Cor.  viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistle 
sets  out  that  it  was  "  written  from  Philippi,  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas,"  and  it  is  an 
old  opmion  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  tho 
"three  months"  of  Paul's  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(Acts  XX.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to  Co- 
rinth on  this  errand  ;  and  the  words  "  whose  praise 
is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  churches,"  en- 
able us  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  activity  during 
the  interval  in  which  he  has  not  been  otherwise 
mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  praise 
lay  in  t'ne  activity  with  which  he  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  not,  as  Jerome  understands  the  passage, 
in  his  being  the  author  of  a  written  gospel.  *'  Lu- 
cas .  .  .  scripsit  Evangelium  de  qi;D  idem  Paul  us 
'  Misimus,  inquit,  cum  illo  fratrem,  cujus  laus  est 
in  Evangelic  per  omnes  ecclesias  '  "  (Z>e  Viris  III. 
ch.  7). 

He  again  appears  in  the  company  of  Paul  in  the 
memorable  journey  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He 
remained  at  his  side  during  his  first  imprisonment 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  24)  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  the  testimony 
of  that  Epistle  (iv.  11)  shows  that  he  continued 
faithful  to  the  Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  afflictions. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  taithful 
companion  are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the 
well-known  passage  of  Epiphauius  (co?ii.  Haer. 
li.  11,  vol.  li.  464,  in  Dindorf's  recent  edition),  we 
find  that  "  receiving  the  commission  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  [Luke]  preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and 
Gallia,  in  Italy  and  Macedonia,  but  first  in  Gallia, 
as  Paul  himself  says  of  some  of  his  companions,  in 
his  epistles, '  Crescens  in  Gallia,'  for  we  are  not  to 
read  'in  Galatia'  as  some  mistakenly  think,  but 
'  in  Gallia.'  "  But  there  seems  to  be  as  little  au- 
thority for  this  account  of  St.  Luke's  ministry  as 
there  is  for  the  reading  Gallia  in  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 
How  scanty  are  the  data,  and  how  vague  the  results, 
the  reader  may  find  by  referring  to  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, October,  vol.  viii.,  in  the  recent  Brussels 
edition.  It  is,  as  perhaps  the  Evangelist  wi^hes  it 
to  be;  we  only  kno"'  b'm  wbiUt  hp  stands  by  the/' 
side  of  his  beloved  Paul ;  when  the  master  departs 
the  history  of  the  follower  becomes  confusion  and 
fable.  As  to  the  age  and  death  of  the  Evangelist 
there  is  the  utmost  uncertainty.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  died  in  advanced  life;  but  whether  he 
suffered  martyrdom  or  died  a  natural  death  ;  whe- 
ther Bithynia  or  Achaia,  or  some  other  ccunU'y 
witnessed  his  end,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
amidst  contradictory  voices.  That  he  died  a  martyr, 
between  a.d.  75  and  A.D.  100,  would  seem  to 
have  the  balance  of  suffrages  in  its  favour.  It  is 
enough  for  us,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  to  know  that  the  writer  was  the  tried  and 
constant  fiiend  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  shared 
hit-  labours,  and  was  not  driven  from  his  side  bv 
danger.  •  [W.  T.] 
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LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  third  Gospel  is 
ascribed,  by  the  genei-al  consent  of  ancient  Christen- 
dom, to  •'  the  beloved  physician,"  Liike,  the  friend 
and  conapanion  of  the  iipostle  Paul.  In  the  well- 
known  Muratorian  fragment  (see  vol.  i,  p.  712)  we 
find  "  Tertio  evangolii  libram  secundum  Lucam. 
Lucas  iste  medicus  post  ascensum  Christi  cum  eum 
Paidus,  quasi  ut  juris  studiosum  secundum  ad- 
sumsisset,  nomine  suo  ex  opinione  conscripsit.  Do- 
minum  tamen  nee  ipse  vidit  in  came.  Et  idem 
prout,  assequi  potuit.  Ita  et  ab  nativitate  Johannis 
incipit  dicere."  (Here  Credner's  restoration  of  the 
text  is  followed;  see  his  Geschichte  des  N.  T. 
Kanon,  p.  Ib'd,  §76;  comp.  Routh's  Reliquiae, 
vol.  iv.).  The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr  from  the 
Gospel  narrative  show  an  acquaintance  with  and 
U3e  of  St.  Luke's  account  (see  Kirchhofer,  Quellen- 
sammlung,  p.  132,  for  the  passages).  Iienaeus 
(cont.  Haer.  iii.  1)  says  that  "  Luke,  the  follower 
of  Paul,  preserved  in  a  book  the  Gospel  which 
that  apostle  preached."  The  same  writer  aiFords 
(iii.  14)  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel, 
which  proves  that  in  the  book  preserved  to  us  we 
possess  the  same  which  he  knew.  Eusebius  (iii.  iv.) 
speaks  without  doubting,  of  the  two  books,  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  as  the  work  of  St.  Luke. 
Both  he  and  Jerome  {Catal.  Script.  Eccl.  p.  7) 
mention  the  opinion  that  when  St.  Paul  uses  the 
words  "  according  to  my  Gospel "  it  is  to  the  work 
of  St.  Luke  that  he  refers:  both  mention  that 
St.  Luke  derived  his  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
not  from  Paul  only,  but  from  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  with  wliom  (says  Eusebius)  he  had  active 
intercourse.  Altliough  St.  Paul's  words  refer  in  all 
probability  to  no  written  Gospel  at  all,  but  to  the 
substance  of  his  own  inspired  preaching,  the  error 
is  important,  as  siiowiiig  how  strong  was  the  opinion 
in  ancient  times  that  Paul  was  in  son::  3  way  ooj- 
nected  with  the  writing  of  the  third  Gospel. 

It  has  been  shown  already  [Gospels,  yo\.  i.  p. 
712]  that  the  Gospels  were  in  use  as  one  collection, 
and  were  spoken  of  undoubtingly  as  the  work  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  But  as  regards  the  genuineness  of 
St.  Luke  any  discussion  is  ent;ingled  with  a  some- 
what difficult  question,  namely,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Gospel  we  possess  to  that  which  was 
used  by  the  heretic  Maiciou?  The  case  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Chi-ist  announced  salvation 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  through  Him  who  was  born 
a  Jew,  of  the  seed  of  David.  The  two  sides  of  this 
fact  produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendencies 
in  the  Church.  One  party  thought  of  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews  ;  the  other  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  human  race.  The  former  viewed  the  Lord  as 
the  Messiah  of  Jewish  prophecy  and  tradition  ;  the 
other  as  the  revealer  of  a  doctrine  wholly  new,  in 
which  atonement  and  salvation  and  enlightenment 
were  offered  to  men  for  the  first  time.  Marcion  of 
Siifope,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  expressed  strongly  the  tendency  op^iosed  to 
Judaism.  The  scheme  of  redemption,  so  full  of  divine 
compassion  and  love,  was  adopted  by  him,  though  in 
a  perverted  form,  with  his  whole  heart.  Theasper- 
rions  on  his  sincerity  are  thrown  out  in  the  loose  rhe- 


»  " Ceidon  aut^n  ....  docult  eum  qui  a  lege  et  pro- 
phells  annuntiatus  sit  Deus,  non  esse  patrem  Domini 
nostri  Oliristi  Jesu.  Hunc  euim  cogiiosci,  ilium  autem 
Iguorarijet  (ilterum  quidemjustum.alterum  autem bonum 
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tone  of  controversy,  and  are  to  be  received  witi 
something  more  than  caution.  The  heathen  world, 
into  the  discord  of  which  the  music  of  that  messagt 
had  never  come,  appeared  to  him  as  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  of  Satan.  So  far  Marcion  and  hii 
opponents  would  go  together.  But  how  does  Mar- 
cion  deal  with  the  0.  T.?  He  views  it,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as 
something  hostile  in  spirit  to  the  Gospel.  In 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  0.  T.,  he  saw  only  a  being 
jealous  and  cruel.  The  heretic  Cerdo  taught  thai 
the  _^ust  and  severe  God  of  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets was  not  the  same  as  the  merciful  Father 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  dualism  Marcion  carried 
further,  and  blasphemously  argued  that  the  God 
of  the  0.  T.  was  represented  as  doing  evil  and 
delighting  in  strife,  as  r^enting  of  His  decrees  and 
inconsistent  with  Himself.*  This  divorcement  of 
the  N.  T.  from  the  Old  was  at  the  root  of  Marcion's 
doctrine.  In  his  strange  system  the  God  of  the 
0.  T.  was  a  lower  being,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  Af)fiiovpy6s,  engaged  in  a  constant  con- 
flict with  matter  ("TXtj),  over  which  he  did  not 
gain  a  complete  victory.  But  the  holy  and  eternal 
God,  perfect  in  goodness  and  love,  comes  net  in 
contact  with  matter,  and  creates  only  what  is  like 
to  and  cognate  with  himself.  In  the  0.  T.  we  see 
tlie  "  Demiurgus  ;"  the  history  of  redemption  is  the 
history  of  the  operation  of  the  true  God.  Thus 
much  it  is  necessary  to  state  as  bearing  upon  what 
follows:  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Marcion  have 
received  a  rriuch  fuller  elucidation  fi-om  Neander, 
Kircheiigeschichte,  vol.  ii. ;  Antignostikiis,  and 
Do.jmcnijeschichte ;  and  from  Volckmar,  Dns 
Evangelium  Marcions,  p.  25.  The  data  m  older 
writers  are  found  in  the  apology  of  Justin  Martyr 
in  Tertullian  against  Maicion  i.-v. ;  Irenaeus,  i 
ch.  xxvii. ;    and  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xlii. 

For  the  present  pui-pose  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a 
teacher,  determined  as  Marcion  was  to  sever  the 
connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
would  approach  the  Gospel  history  with  strong 
prejudices,  and  would  be  unable  to  accept  as  it 
stands  the  written  naiTative  of  any  of  the  three 
Evangelists,  so  far  as  it  admitted  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  soil  and  root  of  the  New.  It 
is  clear,  in  fact,  that  he  regarded  Paul  as  the  only 
apostle  who  had  remained  faithful  to  his  calling. 
He  admitted  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  Gospel 
wnich  he  regarded  as  Pauline,  and  rejected  the  res* 
of  the  N.  T.,  not  fi-om  any  idea  that  the  books 
Vv'ere  not  genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he 
alleged,  the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  net 
faithful  teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had  received. 

But  what  was  the  Gospel  which  Marcion  used? 
The  ancient  testimony  is  very  strong  on  this  point ; 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  altered  to  suit  his 
peculiar  tenets.  "  Et  super  hacc,"  says  Irenaeus, 
"  id  quod  est  secundum  Lucam  Evangelium  cir- 
cumcidens,  et  omnia  quae  sunt  de  generatioue 
Domini  conscripta  aufereus,  et  de  doctrini  ser- 
monum  Don>ini  multa  auferens,  in  quibus  manifes- 
tissime  conditorem  hujus  universitatis  suum  Patrem 
coufitens  Dominus  conscriptus  est ;  semetipsum  esse 
veraciorem  quam  sunt  hi,  qui  Evangelium  tradi- 
derunt  apostoli,  suasit  discipulis  suis  ;  non  Evange- 


doctrinam,  impudorate  bl.'isj)bemans  eum,  qui  a  lege  «l 
prophetis  annuntiatus  est  Deus;  maiorum  faetorem  «t 
bellorum  concupiscentem  et  Inconstantem  quoque  sen- 
tentia,  et  coutrarlum  sibi  Ipsum  dicens"  (irenaeuB,  1. 


e«s«.    SiicocOi'Ds  auteni  ei  Marcion  Ponticua  adaoipliavit    uivii.  1  and  2,  p.  2&U,  Sticrcu's  cd.). 
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(iuui  Bed  purticulam  Evangelii  tradens  eis.  Similitei' 
■uteni  et  apostoli  Pauli  Epistolas  abscidit,  auferens 
qinkocumque  inanifeste  dicta  sunt  ab  apostolo  de  eo 
Deo,  qui  mundum  fecit,  quoniam  hie  Pater  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Chiisti,  et  quaecumque  ex  piopheticis 
meniorans  ajjostolus  docuit,  praenuntiantibus  ad- 
veiitum  Domini"  (cont.  Haer.  i.  xxvii.  2).  "  Lucam 
videtur  Marcion  elegisse,"  says  Tertullian,  "  quem 
caederet"  (cont.  Marc.  iv.  2;  comp.  Origen,  cont. 
Celsum,  ii.  27;  Epiphanius,  Haer.  xlii.  11  ;  Theo- 
doiet,  Haeret.  Fab.  i.  24).  Marcion,  ho-'vever,  did 
not  ascribe  to  Luke  by  name  the  (iospel  thus  cor- 
rupted (Tert.  cont.  Marc.  iv.  6),  calling  it  simply 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

From  these  passages  the  opinion  that  Marcion 
formed  for  himself  a  Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  that  savoured  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
naiTative,  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luiie  as  needing  the  least  alteration,  seems  to 
have  been  held  universally  in  the  Church,  until 
Semler  started  a  doubt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a  large 
controversy ;  fiom  the  whole  result  of  which, 
however,  the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and 
that  used  by  Marcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the 
same  original  source,  neither  being  altered  from  the 
other.  He  thinks  that  Tertullian  en-ed  from  want 
of  historical  knowledge.  The  charge  of  Epipha- 
nius, of  omissions  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  he  meets  by 
the  fact  of  Tertullian's  silence.  Griesbach,  about 
4he  same  time,  c;ist  doubt  upon  the  received  opinion. 
Eichhorn  applied  his  theory  of  an  "  original 
Gospel"  [see  article  Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  715]  to 
tliis  question,  and  maintained  that  the  Fathers  had 
mistaken  the  short  and  unadulterated  Gospel  used 
by  Marcion  for  an  abridgment  of  St.  Luke,  whereas 
it  was  probably  more  near  the  "  original  Gospel" 
than  St.  Luke.  Hahn  has  more  recently  shown, 
in  an  elaborate  work,  that  there  were  sufficient 
motives,  of  a  doctrinal  kind,  to  induce  Marcion  to 
wish  to  get  rid  of  parts  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  and 
he  refutes  Eichhorn's  reasoning  on  several  passages 
which  he  had  misunderstood  from  neglecting  Ter- 
tullian's testimony.  He  has  the  merit,  admitted  on 
all  hands,  of  being  the  first  to  collect  the  data  for 
a  restoi'ation  of  Marcion's  text  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  of  tracing  out  in  detail  the  bearing  of 
his  doctrines  on  particular  portions  of  it.  Many 
were  disposed  to  regard  Hahn's  work  as  conclusive ; 
and  certainly  most  of  its  results  ai'e  still  undis- 
turbed. Ritschl,  however,  took  the  other  side,  and 
held  that  Marcion  only  used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
in  an  older  and  more  primitive  form,  and  that  what 
are  charged  against  the  former  as  omissions  are 
often  inteipolations  in  the  latter.  A  controversy, 
m  which  Baur,  Hilgenfe4d,  and  Volckmar  took  part, 
has  resultai  in  the  confirmation,  by  an  ovei^powering 
weight  of  argument,  of  the  old  opinion  that  Marcion 
corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  his  own  purposes. 
Yolckmar,  whose  work  contains  the  best  account  of 
the  whole  controversy,  sweeps  away,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  ever,  the  opinion  of  Ritschl  and  Baur 
that  Marcion  quoted  the  "  original  Gospel  of  Luke," 
as  well  as  the  later  view  of  Baur,  for  which  there 
is  really  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  that  the  Gospel 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  authors  or 
editors,  the  former  with  strong  inclinations  against 
Judaism,  a  zealous  follower  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
latter  with  leanings  to  Judaism  and  against  the 
Gnostics !  He  considers  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  as 
wo  now  possess  it,  to  be  in  all  its  general  features 
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that  which  Marcion  found  ready  to  his  hancj, 
and  which  for  doctrinal  reasons  he  abridged  and 
altered.  In  certain  passages,  indeed,  he  consider! 
that  the  Gospel  used  by  Marcion,  as  citetl  by  Terw 
tuUian  and  Epiphanius,  may  be  employed  to  cor- 
i-ect  our  present  text.  But  this  is  only  putting  the 
copy  used  by  Marcion  on  the  footing  of  an  older 
MS.  The  passages  which  he  considers  to  have  cer- 
tainly sufi'ered  alteration  since  Marcion's  time  ari 
only  these  : — Luke  x.  21  (euxapicrToi  real  e|ojuo<\n> 
yovixai),  22  {koX  euSeis  tyvw  rls  iariy  t 
irar^p  ei  fi^  6  vi6s,  Koi  rls  iariv  b  vihs  €«  fj.i)  i 
7roT7)p  Kol  ^  iav  /SouArjrot  K.  t.  A..),  xi.  2  (55j 
Ti/juv  rh  ayioy  TTViVfid  aov),  xii.  38  (ttj  itTTrepiffp 
(pvKaKrj),  xvii.  2  (supply  ei  n^  eyevv^6r}fi  k.t.\.), 
xviii.  19  {fx-fi  fii  Keye  aya66v  fh  iffriv  ayadhs  6 
irar^p  6  iv  rols  ohpavols).  In  all  these  places  the 
deviations  are  such  as  may  be  found  to  exist  be- 
tween different  MSS.  A  new  witness  as  to  the 
last,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  appears 
in  Hippolytus,  Refutatio  Haeresium,  p.  254,  Ox- 
ford edition,  where  the  tI  fie  Ae^ere  aya66v  appears. 
See,  on  all  these  passages,  Tischendorf's  Greek 
Testament,  ed.  vii.,  and  critical  notes.  Of  four 
other  places  Volckmar  speaks  more  doubtfully,  as 
having  been  disturbed,  but  possibly  before  MarcioE 
(vi.  17,  xii.  32,  xvii.  12,  xxiii.  2). 

From  this  controversy  we  gain  the  following  re- 
sult : — Marcion  was  in  the  height  of  his  activity 
about  A.D.  138,  soon  after  which  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  Apology ;  and  he  had  probably  given  forth 
his  Gocpel  some  yeai-s  before,  i.  e.  about  a.  d.  130. 
At  the  time  when  he  composed  it  he  found  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  so  far  diffused  and  accepted  that  he 
based  his  own  Gospel  upon  it,  altering  and  omitting. 
Therefore  we  may  assume  that,  about  A.D.  120,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  we  possess  was  in  use, 
and  was  familiarly  known.  The  theory  that  it  was 
composed  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2nd 
century  is  thus  overthrown ;  and  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  of  any  kind  to  set  against  the  har- 
monious assertion  of  all  the  ancient  Church  that  this 
Gospel  is  the  genuine  production  of  St.  Luke. 

(On  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in  its  relation  to  Marcion, 
see,  besides  the  fathers  quoted  above,  Hahn,  Las 
Evangelium  Marcions,  Konigsberg,  1823;  01s- 
hauseH,  Echtheit  der  vier  Kanon.  Evangelien, 
Konigsberg,  1823;  ^\isch\,  Das  Ei-'angeliu.m  Mar' 
cions,  &c.,  Tiibingen,  1846,  with  his  retracta- 
tion in  Theol.  Jahrb.  1851  ;  Baur,  Krit.  Vnter^ 
suchung  ilber  d.  Kan.  Evangelien,  Tiibingen,  1847  ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Krit.  Unter suchung  en  &c.,  Halle, 
1850 ;  Volckmar,  Das  Evangelium  Marcions, 
Leipzig,  1852  ;  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Introduction  to 
Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke ;  De  Wette,  Lehr- 
huch  d.  N.  T.,  Beiiin,  1848.  These  are  but  a 
pai't  of  the  writers  wno  have  touched  the  subject. 
The  work  of  Volckmar  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough ;  and,  though  some  of  his  views 
caimot  be  adopted,  he  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  our  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  existed  before  the  time 
of  Marcion.) 

II.  Date  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. — We  have  seen 
that  this  Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  120. 
From  internal  evidence  the  date  Km  be  more  nearly 
fixed.  From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest 
time  actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of 
two  years  during  which  Paul  dwelt  at  Rome  "  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  cam« 
in  unto  him"  (xxviii.  30,31).     The  wnier   who 
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has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  Paul  hitherto  with  such 
exactness,  leaves  him  here  abruptly,  without  making 
known  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  or  the 
works  in  which  he  engaged  afterwards.  No  other 
motive  for  this  silence  can  be  suggested  than  that 
tlie  wnter,  at  the  time  when  he  published  the  Acts, 
had  no  more  to  tell ;  and  in  that  case  the  book  of 
the  Acts  was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  that  is,  about 
A.D.  63  (Wieseler,  Olshausen,  Alfbrd).  How  much 
earlier  the  Gospel,  described,  as  "  the  foimer  trea- 
tise "  (Acts  i.  1),  may  have  been  written  is  imcer- 
taiu.  But  Dean  Alford  {Prolegomena)  remarks 
that  the  words  imply  some  considerable  interval 
between  the  two  productions.  The  opinion  of  the 
younger  Thiersch  {Christian  Church,  p.  148,  Car- 
lyle's  translation)  thus  becomes  very  probable,  that 
it  was  written  at  Caesarea  during  St.  Paul's  im- 
prisonment there,  A.D.  58-60.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
time;  and  neither  Evangelist  appeai-s  to  have  used 
the  other,  although  both  made  use  of  that  fonn  of 
oral  teaching  which  the  apostles  had  gradually  come 
to  employ.  [Gospels.]  It  is  painful  to  remark 
how  the  opinions  of  m.any  commentators,  who  refuse 
to  fix  the  date  of  this  Gospel  eai'lier  than  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
detennination  that  nothing  like  prophecy  shaji  be 
found  in  it.  Believing  that  our  Lord  did  realty 
prophesy  that  event,  we  have  no  difficulty  iu  be- 
lieving that  an  Evangelist  reported  the  prophecy 
before  it  was  fulfilled  (see  Meyer's  Commentary, 
Introduction). 

III.  Place  where  the  Gospel  was  written. — If  the 
time  has  been  riglitly  indicated,  the  place  would  be 
Caesarea.  Other  suppositions  aie — that  it  was  com- 
posed in  Achaia  and  the  region  of  Boeotia  (Jerome), 
in  Alexandria  (Syriac  veisiou),  in  Kome  (Ewald, 
&c.),  in  Achaia  and  Macedonia  (Hilgenfeld),  and 
Asia  Minor  (Kostlin).  It  is  impossible  to  verify 
these  traditions  and  conjectures. 

IV.  Origin  of  th^  Gospel. — The  pi-efece,  contained 
in  the  fbm-  first  verses  of  the  Gospel,  describes  the 
oliject  ef  its  writer.  "  Forasmuch  as  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  oi-der  a  declaration 
of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
whicli  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word ;  it  sec-med  good  to  me  also, 
having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  fi'om 
the  very  first,  to  wi'ite  unto  thee  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been 
instructed."  Here  aie  several  facts  to  be  observed. 
There  were  many  nanatives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
current  at  the  early  time  when  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel.  The  word  "  many"  cannot  apply  to  Mat 
thew  and  Mark,  because  it  must  at  any  rate  include 
more  than  two,  and  because  it  is  implied  that 
former  labourers  leave  something  still  to  do,  and 
that  the  writer  will  supersede  or  supplement  them 
dther  in  whole  or  in  pari.  The  giound  of  fitness 
for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his  having  carefully 
followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events  from  the 
beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the  character  of  an 
eye-witness  from  the  first ;  but  possibly  he  may 
have  been  a  witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's 
doings  (see  above  Luke,  Life). 

The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel 
tinder  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Irenaeus,  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  Eus^jius.  Th'* 
two  fii-st  assert  that  we  have  iii  Luke  tlae  Gosp*  - 
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preached  by  Paul  (Iren.  cont.  Haer.  iii.  1 ;  Twt 
cont.  Marc.  iv.  5)  ;  Origen  calls  it  "  the  Gosprf 
quoted  by  Paul,"  alluding  to  Kom.  ii.  16  (EuseU 
E.  Hist.  vi.  25)  ;  and  Eusebius  refers  Paul's  words 
"  according  to  my  Gospel"  (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that 
of  Luke  {E.  Hist.  iii.  4),  in  which  Jerome  concurs 
{De  Vir.  III.  7).  The  language  of  the  preface  is 
against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influence  of  St. 
Paul.  The  Evangelist,  a  man  on  whom  the  Spint 
of  God  was,  made  the  history  of  the  Saviom-'s  life 
the  subject  of  research,  and  with  materials  so  ob- 
tained wrote,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  that 
was  upon  him,  the  history  now  before  us.  The 
four  verses  could  not  have  been  put  at  the  head 
of  a  history  composed  under  the  exclusive  guidance 
of  Paul  or  of  any  one  apostle,  and  as  little  could 
they  have  introduced  a  gospel  simply  communicated 
by  another.  Yet  if  we  compare  St.  Paul's  account 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  xi. 
23-25)  with  thut  iu  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xxii.  19, 
20),  none  will  think  the  verbal  similarity  could  be 
accidental.  A  less  obvious  parallel  between  1  Cor. 
.XV.  3  and  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27,  more  of  thought  than 
of  expression,  tends  the  same  way.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  St.  Luke,  seeking  infonnation  from  every 
quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved 
master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the  apostle  in  his  turn  em- 
ployed the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  sources 
by  his  disciple.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  apostle, 
founded  on  the  same  body  of  facts,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  them  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
used,  became  assimilated  especially  to  that  which 
St.  Luke  set  forth  in  his  narrative.  This  does  not 
detract  from  the  worth  of  either.  The  preaching 
and  the  Gospel  proceeded  each  from  an  inspired 
man ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Luke,  employed  as  he 
was  by  Paul,  could  have  been  no  exception  in  that 
plentiful  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  which  Paul 
hims«lf  beais  witness.  That  the  teaching  of  two 
men  so  linked  together  (see  Life)  should  have  be- 
come more  and  more  a.ssimilated  is  just  what  would 
be  expected.  But  the  influence  was  mutual,  and  not 
one-sided  ;  and  Luke  still  claims  with  right  the  j)0si- 
tion  of  an  independent  inquirer  into  historic  f  icts. 

Upon  the  question  whether  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given 
here  could  be  conclusive.  [Gospels,  vol.  i.  p.  714.] 
Each  reader  should  examine  it  for  himself,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Greek  Haimony.  It  is  probable  that  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  wrote  independently,  and  about  the 
same  time.  Some  of  their  coincidences  arise  from 
their  both  incorporating  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  and  others,  it  may  be,  from  their  commoq 
use  of  written  documents,  such  as  are  hinted  at  in 
Luke  i.  1.  As  legards  St.  Maik,  some  regard  his 
Gospel  as  the  oldest  New  Testament  writing,  whilst 
others  infer,  from  apparent  abbreviations  (Mark  i. 
12,  rvi.  12),  fi'om  insertions  of  matter  from  othei 
places  (Mark  iv.  10-34,  is.  38-48),  and  from  the 
mode  in  which  additional  information  is  intro- 
duced— now  with  a  seeming  connexion  with  Mat- 
thew and  now  with  Luke — that  Mark's  Gospel  is 
the  last,  and  has  been  framed  upon  the  other  fewc 
(De  Wette,  Einleitung,  §94).  The  reeu'it  of  this 
controversy  should  be  to  inspire  distrust  of  all  suck 
seeming  pioofs,  which  conduct  diUerent  uitics  tt 
exactly  opposite  results. 

V.  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written.— 
The  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theopiiilm 
"  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  thing. i  whereu 
he  had  been  instructed"  (i.  4).  Who  wiis  thil 
Theophilus  ?    Some  have  supposrcd  thit  it  is  a  sij;- 
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•ificant  nuuie,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  to 
any  amans  Dsi;  but  the  addition  oi  Kpiriaros,  a 
term  of  lionour  which  would  be  used  towards  a  man 
of  station,  or  sometimes  (see  passages  in  Kuinol 
and  Wetstein)  towards  a  personal  friend,  seems 
against  this.  He  was,  then,  an  existing  person.  Con- 
jecture has  been  wildly  busy  in  endeavouring  to 
identify  him  with  some  person  known  to  history. 
Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  au  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the 
Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
which  to  such  a  one  would  be  well  known.  It  is 
60  with  Capernaum  (iv.  31),  Nazareth  (i.  26), 
Arimathea  (xxiii.  51),  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
renes  (viii.  26),  the  distance  of  Mount  Olivet  and 
Emmaus  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  12 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
13).  If  places  in  England — say  Bristol,  and  Oxford, 
and  Hampstead — were  mentioned  in  this  careful 
minute  way,  it  would  be  a  fair  inference  that  the 
writer  meant  his  work  for  other  than  English 
readers. 

By  the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a  Macedo- 
nian (Acts  xvi.  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  xvii. 
21),  nor  a  Cretan  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  au  inhabitant 
of  Rome,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing 
St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  mi- 
nutely (Acts  xxvii.  8, 12,  16)  ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  Syracuse  and 
Rhegium,  even  the  more  obscure  Puteoli,  and  Appii 
Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,  are  mentioned  as  to 
one  likely  to  know  them.  (For  other  theories  see 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  236 ;  Kui- 
nol's  Prolegomena,  and  Winer's  Realwhuch,  art. 
"  Theophilus.")  All  that  emei-ges  from  this  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in 
the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile  reader.  We  must 
admit,  but  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  the 
abuses  to  which  tlie  notion  has  led,  that  there  are 
traces  in  the  Gospel  of  a  leaning  towards  Gentile 
rather  than  Jewish  converts.  The  genealogy  of 
Jesus  is  traced  to  Adam,  not  from  Abraham  ;  so  as 
to  connect  Him  witli  the  whole  human  race,  and 
not  merely  with  the  Jews.  Luke  describes  the 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  which  number  has  been 
usually  supposed  to  be  typical  of  all  nations ;  as 
twelve,  the  number  of  the  apostles,  represents  the 
Jews  and  their  twelve  tribes.  As  each  Gospel 
has  witliin  certain  limits  its  own  character  and 
mode  of  treatment,  we  shall  recognise  with  01s- 
hausen  that  "  St.  Luke  has  the  peculiar  power  of 
exhibiting  with  great  clearness  of  conception  and 
truth  (especially  in  the  long  account  of  Christ's 
joumsy,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  34),  not  so  much  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  as  His  conversations,  with  all 
ti.e  incidents  that  gave  rise  to  them,  with  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  were  present,  and  with  the 
filial  results." 

On  the  supposed  "  doctrinal  tendency "  of  the 
Gospel,  however,  much  has  been  written  which  it 
IB  painful  to  dwell  on,  but  easy  to  refute.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  see  in  this  divine  book  an 
attempt  to  engraft  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  elevate 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  of  which  Paul 
was  the  most  prominent  preacher,  over  the  Ju- 
daizing  tendencies,  and  to  put  St.  Paul  higher  than 
the  twelve  Apostles  !  (See  Zeller,  Apost. ;  Baur, 
Kanon.  Evan;]. ;  and  Hilgenfeld.)  How  two  ire- 
parti?!  historical  uairatives,   the   Gospel  and    t!  c 
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Acts,  could  have  been  taken  for  two  tracts  written 
for  polemical  and  personal  ends,  is  to  an  English 
mind  hardly  conceivable.  Even  its  supporters  found 
that  the  inspired  author  had  carried  out  his  purpose 
80  badly,  that  they  were  forced  to  assume  that  a 
secind  author  or  editor  had  altered  the  work  with 
a  view  to  work  up  together  Jewish  and  Pauline 
elements  into  harmony  (Baur,  Kanon.  Eoamj.  p. 
502).  Of  this  editing  and  re-editing  there  is  no 
trace  whatever ;  and  tho  invention  of  the  seconj 
editor  is  a  gross  device  to  cover  the  failure  of  the 
first  hypothesis.  By  such  a  machinery,  it  will  be 
possible  to  prove  in  after  ages  that  Gibbon's  History 
was  originally  a  plea  for  Christianity,  or  any  similar 
paradox. 

The  passages  which  are  supposed  to  bear  out 
this  "  Pauline  tendency,"  are  brought  together  by 
Hilgenfeld  with  great  care  {Evangelien,  p.  220) ; 
but  Reuss  has  shown,  by  passages  from  St.  Matthew 
which  have  the  same  "  tendency"  against  the  Jews, 
how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrotti 
facts  and  not  tlieories,  and  dealt  with  t-hose  facts 
with  pure  historical  candour  (Reuss,  Ilistoire  de  la 
The'ologie,  vol.  ii.  b.  vi.  ch.  vi.).  Writing  to  a 
Gentile  convert,  and  through  him  addressing  other 
Gentiles,  St.  Luke  has  adapted  the  form  of  his  nar- 
rative to  their  needs ;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective 
bias,  not  a  vestige  of  a  personal  motive,  has  been 
suflered  to  sully  the  inspiied  page.  Had  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul  been  the  exclusive  or  principal 
source  of  this  Gospel,  we  should  have  found  in  it 
more  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
which  contains  (so  to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Paul. 

VI.  Language  and  style  of  the  Gospel. — It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent^ 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  aboujid. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  of  them  aie  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority  (set 
Dean  Alford's  valuable  Greek  Test.'). 

Some  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  style  are 
here  noted:  a  more  minute  examination  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  N.  T, 
(Bagster,  1848). 

1.  The  very  frequent  use  of  iyivero  in  mtro- 
ducing  a  new  narrative  or  a  transition,  and  of  iyt- 
vero  iv  t^J  with  an  infinitive,  are  traceable  to  tha 
Hebrew. 

2.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  frequent  use 
of  KapSla,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  3  a 

3.  No^i/coi,  used  six  times  instead  of  the  usual 
ypa(xixare1s,  and  eTricrTctTTjs  used  six  times  for 
pafilSi,  SiSdaKaXos,  are  cases  of  a  preference  for 
words  more  intelligible  to  Greeks  or  Gentilcj. 

4.  The  neuter  participle  is  used  frequently  for  a 
substantive,  both  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts. 

5.  The  infinitive  with  the  genitive  of  the  article, 
to  indicate  design  or  result,  as  in  i.  9,  is  frequent 
in  both  books. 

6.  The  frequent  use  of  5e  Kai,  for  the  sake  oi 
emphasis,  as  in  iii.  9. 

7.  The  tiequent  use  of  koI  aurt^s,  as  in  i.  17. 

8.  The  preposition  ffvv  is  used  about  seventy- fiva 
times  in  Gospel  and  Acts  :  in  the  otherGospels  rarely. 

9.  'Arevl^eLv  is  usea  eleven  times  in  Gospel  aud 
Acts  ;  elsewhere  only  twice,  by  St.  Paul  (2  'Jor.). 

10.  Et  5€  fj.^  76  is  used  five  times  lor  the  «(  5 
fiT]  cf  Mai'k  and  John. 
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11 .  E'lTT'slv  TTpSs,  which  is  frequcut  in  St.  Luke, 
c  used  elsewhere  only  by  St.  John :  \a\uy  Trp6s, 
r1k»  frequent,  is  only  thrice  used  bj  other  writers. 

12.  St.  Luke  very  frequently  uses  the  auxiliary 
verb  with  a  participle  for  the  verb,  as  iu  v.  17, 
».  20. 

13.  He  makes  remarkable  use  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with  3ia  and  eirf. 

14.  Xapjj,  very  frequent  in  Luke,  is  only  used 
thrice  by  John,  and  not  at  all  by  JJatthew  and 
Alark.  l.aiTrip,  (rcoTrjpia,  acoriipiov,  are  frequent 
with  Luke;  the  two  first  are  used  once  each  by 
Johu,  and  not  by  the  otiier  Evangelists. 

15.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fvaYyeKiCec^ai, 
once  in  Matthew,  and  not  at  all  in  Mark  and 
John ;  viroarpecpftv,  once  in  Mark,  not  in  other 
Gospels ;  icpiffrdvat,  not  used  in  the  other  three 
Gospels ;  Siepxiffdat,  thirty-two  times  in  Luke's 
Gospel  and  the  Acts,  and  only  twice  each  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John ;  irapaxpri/J-a  frequent 
in  Luke,  and  only  twice  elsewhere,  in  Matthew. 

16.  The  yfords  6iJ.odvfiaS6u,  eir\a0iis,  avfjp,  as  a 
foiTn  of  address  and  before  substantives,  are  also 
characteristic  of  Luke. 

17.  Some  Latin  words  are  used  by  Luke  :  Keyedv 
(viii.  30),  Srivapiov  (x.  35),  crovSapiov  (xix.  20), 
KoXcyfa  (Acts  xvi.  12). 

On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is 
found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and 
free  from  Hebrew  idioms;  and  the  style  of  the 
later  portion  of  the  Acts  is  more  pure  than  that 
of  the  former.  Where  Luke  used  the  materials  he 
derived  from  others,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  his 
style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  them ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  iia  eye- 
witness and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words, 
these  disappear-. 

VII.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. — Iu 
the  citations  from  the  0.  T.,  of  the  principal  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list,  there  are  plain  marks 
of  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  version ; — • 

Luke  i.  17.  Mai.  iv.  4,  5. 

„     li.  23.  Ex.  xiii.  2. 

„     ii.  24.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

„     Hi.  4,  5,  6.     Is.  xl.  3,  4,  6. 
„     Iv.  4.  Deut.  vlli.  3. 

„     iv.  8.  Deut.  vi.  13. 

„     iv.  10, 11.     Ps.  xci.  11,  12. 
„     iv.  12.  Deut.  vi.  14. 

,     iv.  18.  Is.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

„     vll.  27.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

„     viii.  10.         Is.  vi.  9. 
„     X.  27.  Deut.  vi.  5 ;  Lev  xix.  18. 

„     xviii.  20.       Ex.  xx.  12. 
»     xix.  46.        Is.  Ivi.  7 ;  Jer.  viii.  n. 
„     XX.  17.  ?s.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

,     XX.  28.  Deut.  XXV.  6. 

„  XX.  42,  43.  Ps.  ex.  1. 
„  xxii.  37.  Is.  liii.  12. 
,     xxiii.  46.       Ps.  xxxi.  5. 

VIII.  Integrity  of  the  Gospel —  the  first  tioo 
Chapters. — The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin 
Marty  rand  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homilies. 
The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  only  indicates 
that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  somewhat  late, 
which  was  probably  the  case.  The  result  of  the 
Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  our 
Gospel  was  in  use  before  A..D.  120.  A  speci;il  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  raised  about  the  two  fiist 
chapters.     The   critical   history    of  these    is   best 

■  The  ground  for  this  suggestion,  besides  the  remark- 
ftUe  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given  above,  is 
Josh,  xvili.  13,  where  the  words  HT^?  Sin3"?N  should, 
Moardini;  to  ordinary  usage,  be  rendered  "to  the  shoulder 
ul  Luzah;"  the  ah,  wliiub  is  the  particle  of  motion  m 
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draw?:  out  perhaps  in  Meyer's  note.     Th«  chief  oH' 

jection  against  them  is  founded  on  the  garbled  open- 
ing of  Mai'cion's  Gospel,  who  omits  the  two  first 
chapters,  and  connects  iii.  1  immediately  with  iv.  31. 
(So  Tertullian,  "  Anno  quintodecimo  principatu* 
Tiberiaul  proponit  Deum  descendisse  in  civitatem 
Galilaeae  Caphamaum,"  cont.  Marc.  iv.  7).  But 
any  objection  founded  on  this  would  apply  to  the 
third  chapter  as  well ;  and  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
childhood  seems  to  have  been  known  to  and  quoted 
by  Justin  Martyr  (see  Apology,  i.  §33,  and  an 
allusion,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  100)  about  the  time 
of  Marcion.  There  is  therefore  no  real  ground  for 
distinguishing  between  the  two  first  chapters  and 
the  rest;  and  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  apply  to  the  whole  inspired  nar- 
rative as  we  now  possess  it  (see  Meyei-'s  note ;  also 
Volckmar,  p.  130). 

IX.  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — This  Gospel  con- 
tains— 1.  A  preface,  i.  1-4.  '2.  An  account  of  the 
time  preceding  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  1.  5  to  ii.  52. 

3.  Several  accounts  of  discourses  and  acts  of  our 
Lord,  common  to  Luke,  Matthew,  and  JIark,  related 
for  the  most  part  in  their  order,  and  belonging  to 
Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood,  iii.  1  to  ix.  50. 

4.  A  collection  of  similar  accounts,  refeiTing  to  a 
certain  journey  to  Jerusalem,  most  of  them  peculiaC 
to  Luke,  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14.  5.  An  account  of  the 
sufferings,  death,  and  resun-ection  of  Jesus,  common 
to  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  except  as  to 
some  of  the  accounts  of  what  took  place  after  the 
resurrection,  xviii.  15  to  the  end. 

Sources.  Works  of  Irenaeus  (ed.  Stieren) 
Justin  Slartyr  (ed.  Otto)  ;  Tertullian,  Origen,  ana 
Epiphanius  (ed.  Dindorf) ;  Hippolj'tus  (ed.  Miller)  • 
and  Eusebius  (ed.  Valesius)  ;  Marsh's  Michaelis ; 
De  Wette,  Einleitung ;  Meyer,  Kommentar ;  the 
work  of  Hahn,  Ritschl,  Baur,  and  Volckmar,  quoted 
above  ;  Credner,  Kanon ;  Dean  Alford's  Comment 
tary  ;  Dictionaries  of  Winer  and  Herzog  ;  Commett- 
taries  of  Kuinol,  Wetstein,  and  others ;  Thiei-sch, 
Church  History  (Eng.  Trans.) ;  Olshausen,  Echth' 
eit ;  Hug,  Einleitung ;  Weisse,  Evangelienfrage ; 
Greek  Testament,  Tischcndorf,  ed.  vii.,  and  notes 
there.  [W.  T.] 

LUNATICS  i(rsXr)viaC6ti.(voi).  This  word  \i 
used  twice  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  enumeration  o. 
Matt.  iv.  24,  the  "  lunatics "  are  distinguished 
from  the  demoniacs ;  in  ]\Iatt.  xvii.  15,  the  name  is 
applied  to  a  boy  who  is  expressly  declare<l  to  have 
been  possessed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  th# 
word  itself  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  which  might,  or  might  not,  be 
a  sign  of  possession  (see  on  this  subject  Demoniacs). 
By  t;ie  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  disease  was  epilepsy  (see  Winer, 
Realw.  "  Besessene ;"  Trench,  On  the  Miracles, 
p.  363).  The  origin  of  the  name  (as  of  aeX'qvLaKii 
and  ffe\riv6p\TiTos  in  earlier  Greek,  "lunaticus" 
n  Latin,  and  equivalent  words  in  modern  lan- 
guages), is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  diseases  oi 
a  paroxysmal  character  -were  affected  by  the  light, 
or  by  the  changes  of  the  rcoon.  [A.  B.J 

LUZ  (T-l?,  and  perhaps  HT-I?,'  ».  e.  Luzab, 
which  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Samar.  Codex  and 

Hebrew,  not  being  required  here,  as  it  is  in  tlie  fonnei 
part  of  the  same  verse.  Other  names  are  found  both  with 
and  without  a  similar  termination,  as  Joibah,  Jotbathai ; 
Timnath,  Timnathah;  Riblah,  Ribiathah.  Lalfb  Md 
Laishah  are  probably  distinct  placet. 
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nf  its  t\ro  versions:  of  tne  LXX,  ana  Ensebius, 
fiou^d  and  Aoy^  :'*  and  the  Vulgate  Luza).  The 
aiicertaiiity  which  attends  the  name  attaches  in  a 
ji e;itpr  degree  to  the  place  itself.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  discover  with  precision  whether  Luz  and 
Bethel  rep:  esent  one  and  the  same  town — the  former 
the  Cana;iuite,  the  hitter  the  Hebrew  name — or  whe- 
ther they  were  distinct  places,  though  in  close  proxi- 
mity. The  latter  is  the  natural  inference  from  two 
of  the  passage'?  in  which  Luz  is  spoken  of  Jacob 
*  called  the  name  of  the  place  Bethel,  but  the  name 
of  the  city  was  called  Luz  in  the  beginning  "  (Gen. 
rxviii.  19);  as  if  the  spot — the  "certain  place" — 
on  which  he  had  "  lighted,"  where  he  saw  his 
vision  and  ejected  his  pillar,  were  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Canaanite  town.  And  with  this  agree  the 
tenns  of  the  specification  of  the  common  boundary 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  It  ran  "  from  Bethel 
to  Luz"  (Josh.  xvi.  2),  or  "from  the  wilderness 
of  Bethaven  ...  to  Luz,  to  the  shoulder  of  Luzah 
southward,  that  is  Bethel"  (xviii.  13)  ;  as  if  Bethel 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
other  city  stood. 

Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the 
two  as  identical — "  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
is  Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv.  6);  and  in  the  account  of 
the  captuie  of  Bethel,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  it  is  said  that  "  the  name  of  the  city 
before  was  Luz"  (Judg.  i.  23).  Nor  should  it  be 
cverlooked  that  in  the  very  first  notice  of  Abram's 
arrival  in  Canaan,  Bethel  is  mentioned  without  Luz 
(Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3),  just  as  Luz  is  mentioned  by 
Jacob  without  Bethel  (xlviii.  3). 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  point  on  which  the 
evidence  was  so  curiously  contradictory.  In  the 
passages  just  quoted  we  find  Bethel  mentioned  in 
the  most  express  manner  two  generations  before  the 
Occurrence  of  the  event  which  gave  it  its  name ; 
while  the  patriarch  to  whom  that  event  occuiTed, 
and  who  made  there  the  most  solemn  vow  of  his 
life,  in  recurring  to  that  very  circmristance,  calls 
the  place  by  its  heatlien  name.  We  further  find 
the  Israelite  name  attached,  before  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  Israelites,  to  a  city  of  the 
building  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which 
city  is  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 

The  conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  the  two 
places  were,  during  the  times  preceding  the  con- 
quest, distinct,  Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the 
pillar  and  altar  of  Jacob :  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Luz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel 
arose:  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  was 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  being  tal^en  as  iden- 
tical in  cases  where  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
discriminating  them,  and  that  the  great  subsequent 
reputation  of  Bethel  will  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  its  name  in  Abram's  history  in  reference  to  a 
date  prior  to  its  existence,  as  well  as  in  the  records 
of  the  conquest. 

2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  "land  of  the  Hittites"  and  built  a 
city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one. 
This  city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Judg.  i.  26).  But  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
Df  the  "  land  of  the  Hittites,"  has  never  been  dis- 
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b  In  one  case  only  do  the  LXX.  omit  the  termination, 
namely,  in  Gee.  xxviii.  19,  and  here  they  give  the  name 
as  OuUsmmaous,  OvAanfiaoOs,  incorporating  with  it  the 
proccding  Hebrew  word  Ulani,  Q^-IXi  as  tlipy  have  also 


covered  since,  and  is  one  of  tlie  favourite  puzzles 
of  Scripture  geographers.  Eusebius  (  Onom.  Aou^d; 
mentions  a  place  of  the  name  as  standing  neai 
Shechem,  nine  (Jerome,  three)  miles  from  Neapolis 
{Nabliis).  The  objection  to  'Ms  is  the  difficulty  of 
placing  in  central  Palestine,  and  at  that  period,  a 
district  exclusively  Hittite.  Some  have  imagined 
it  to  be  in  Cyprus,  as  if  Chittim  were  the  country 
of  the  Hittites  ;  others  in  Arabia,  as  at  Lysa,  a 
Roman  town  in  the  desert  south  of  Palestine,  on 
the  road  to  Akabah  (Rob.  i.  187). 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  quite  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  taken  as  meaning  "hazel,"  and  de- 
noting the  presence  of  such  trees ;  but  the  latei>; 
lexicographer  (Fuerst,  Hdwbh.  666)  has  returned  ♦» 
the  opinion  of  an  earlier  scholar  (Hiller,  Onom.  70) 
that  the  notion  at  the  root  of  the  word  is  ratht« 
"  bending  "  or  "  sinking,"  as  of  a  valley.  [G.j 

LYCAO'NIA  (AvKaovia).  This  is  one  of  thos« 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.,  are  to  be  understood  rather  in  an  ethno- 
logical than  a  strictly  political  sense.  From  what 
is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  1 1  of  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia," 
it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  in 
St.  Paul's  day,  spoke  something  very  difl'erent  from 
ordinary  Greek.  Whether  this  language  was  some 
Syrian  dialect  [Cappadocia],  or  a  ccrruj)t  foim  of 
Greek,  has  been  much  debated  (Jablonsky,  Opitsc. 
iii.  3 ;  Gukling,  De  Ling.  Lycaon.  1726).  The 
fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were  ffvmf'.iar  with  the 
Greek  mythology  is  coi;r'steut  with  either  suppo- 
sition. It  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  these  rude 
country  people,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  worked 
miracles  among  them,  rushing  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  strangers  were  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  whose 
visit  to  this  very  neighbourhood  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  Ovid's  most  chaiining  stories  (Ovid, 
Metam.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice  how 
admirably  St.  Paul's  address  on  the  occasion  was 
adapted  to  a  simple  and  imperfectly  civilised  race 
(xiv.  15-17).  This  was  at  Lystra,  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Further  to  the  east  was  Derbe  (ver. 
6),  not  far  from  the  chief  pass  which  leads  up  through 
Taurus,  from  CiLiCiA  and  the  coast,  to  the  central 
table-land.  At  the  western  limit  of  Lycaonia  was 
ICONIUM  (ver.  1),  in  the  direction  of  Antioch  in 
PiSiDiA.  A  good  Roman  road  intersected  the  dis- 
trict along  the  line  thus  indicated.  On  St.  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  he  traversed  Lycaonia  from 
west  to  east,  and  then  returned  on  his  steps  (ver.  21  ; 
see  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  On  the  second  and  third  journeys 
he  entered  it  from  the  east ;  and  after  leaving  it, 
travelled  in  the  one  case  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  1-8), 
in  the  other  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1). 
Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  plain,  bare 
of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  with  several 
salt  lakes.  It  is,  however,  very  favourable  to  sheep- 
fanning.  In  the  first  notices  of  this  district,  which 
occur  in  connexion  with  Roman  history,  we  find  it 
under  the  rule  of  robber-chieftains.  After  the  provin- 
cial system  had  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  were  variable  ;  and 
Lycaonia  was,  politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia, 
sometimes  in  Galatia.  A  question  has  been  raiser! 
in  connexion  with  this  point,  concerning  the  chr* 
nology  of  paits  of  St.  Paul's  life.  This  subject  i( 
noticed  in  the  article  on  Galatia.  [J.  S.  H.l 


done  m  the  case  of  Laish  (see  p.  556  note).  The  eagemcsl 
with  which  Jerome  attacks  this  motstrous  name  tt 
evfry  possible  opportunity  ia  vtty  cnrlctis  and  chunvo 
tei-istlc. 
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LYC'IA  (AvKia)  is  tlip  n.'itr.e  of  that  soiith- 
westeri  region  of"  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which 
is  immediately  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes  It  is  a 
•.vmsriiable  district  both  physically  and  historically. 
The  last  eminences  of  the  range  of  Taurus  come 
iovvn  here  in  majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming  the 
herghts  of  Cragus  and  Anticragus,  with  the  river 
Xanthus  winding  between  them,  and  ending  in  the 
loig  series  of  promontories  called  by  modern  sailors 
the  "  seven  capes,"  among  which  are  deep  inlets 
favourable  to  seafaring  and  piracy.  In  this  district 
are  those  curious  and  very  ancient  architectural 
remains,  which  have  been  so  fully  illustrated  by 
our  English  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  Messrs. 
Spratt  and  Forbes,  and  many  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  \Vhatever  may  have 
been  the  political  history  of  the  earliest  Lycians, 
their  country  was  incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire, 
!»nd  their  ships  weie  conspicuous  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included  in 
the  Greek  Soleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  to  cede 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  55).  It  was  made  in  the  first  place  one 
of  the  continental  possessions  of  Rhodes  [Caria]  : 
but  before  long  it  was  politically  separated  from  that 
island,  and  allowed  to  be  an  independent  state.  This 
has  been  called  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of 
Lycia.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we  find  it  mentioned 
(]  Mace.  .XV.  23)  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which 
*.he  Romans  sent  despatches  in  favonr  of  the  Jews 
under  Simon  Maccabaeus.  It  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Claudius  that  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman 
provincial  system.  At  first  it  was  combined  with 
I'amphylia  :  and  the  governor  bore  the  title  of 
"  Proconsul  Lyciao  et  Pamphyliae"  (Gruter,  Thes. 
p.  458).  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  district  when  St.  Paul  visited  the  Lycian  towns 
of  Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1)  and  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 
At  a  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  sepa- 
rate province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.    [J.  S.  H.] 

LYD'DA  (AvSSa :  Lydda),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  which  originally  appears  in  the  Hebrew 
records  as  LoD.  It  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  St.  Peter's  acts  of  healing,  on  the  paralytic 
Aeneas,  one  of  "  the  saints  who  dwelt  at  Lydda  " 
(Acts  ix.  32),  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
conversion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  of  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Sharon 
(ver.  35).  Here  Peter  was  residing  when  the  dis- 
ciples of  Joppa  fetched  him  to  that  city  in  their 
distress  at  the  death  of  Tabitha  (ver.  38). 

Quite  in  accordance  with  these  and  the  other 
scattered  indications  of  Scripture  is  the  situation  of 
the  modern  town,  which  exactly  retains  its  name, 
Hnd  probably  its  position.  Lidd  (Tobler,  ?itte.  Waiid. 
69,  456),  or  Ludd  (Robinson,  B.  R.  ii.  244),  stands 
in  the  Mcrj,  or  meadow,  of  ihn  Omcir,  part  of  the 
great  maritime  plain  which  anciently  bore  the  name 
of  Sharon,  and  which,  when  covered  with  its  crops 
of  corn,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  rich  wheat- 
iields  of  our  own  Lincolnshire  (Rob.  iii.  145;  and 
«ee  Thomson,  L.  ^  B.  ch.  xxxiv.).  It  is  9  miles 
from  Joppa,  and  is  the  first  town  on  the  northei'n- 
most  of  the  two  roads  between  that  place  and  Jeru- 


■  Was  tliis  the  Diospolis  mentioned  b?  Josephus  (Ant. 
XV.  5,  $1,  and  B.  J.  1.  4,  }6  ?  But  It  is  didloult  to  discover 
If  two  places  are  not  Intended,  possibly  r either  of  them 
Identical  wltli  Lyd.la. 

Cap  there  be  any  connexion,  etymolo.f.lcal  or  other, 
between  the  two  namea?    In  the  Diet,  of  t'eogr.  I  '(78,  a 
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salem.  Within  a  circle  of  4  miles  still  stand  On» 
{Kefr  Aunn),  Hadid  (el-Haditheli),  and  Neballat 
{Beit-Neballah),  three  places  constantly  associat«d 
with  Lod  in  the  ancient  records.  The  water* 
course  outside  the  town  is  said  still  to  bear  the  naic* 
of  Abi-Butnis  (Peter),  in  memory  of  the  Apostii^ 
( Rob.  ii.  248  ;  Tobler,  471 ).  Lying  so  conspicuously 
in  this  fertile  plain,  and  upon  the  main  road  from  the 
sea  to  the  interior,  Lydda  could  hardly  escape  an 
eventful  history.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
a  place  of  considerable  size,  which  gave  ifc;  name  to 
one  of  the  three  (or  four,  xi.  57)  "governments" 
or  toparchies  (see  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5)  which 
Demetrius  Soter  (B.C.  cir.  152),  at  the  request  o!" 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus,  released  fi'om  tribute,  and 
transfened  from  Samaria  to  the  estate  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  xi.  34;  comp.  x.  30,  38; 
xi.  28,  57)  ;  though  by  whom  these  districts  were 
originally  defined  does  not  appear  (see  Michaelis, 
Bib.  fur  UngeL).  A  century  later  (B.C.  cir.  45) 
Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaus,  and  Thamna,  became 
the  prey  of  the  insatiable  Cassius,  by  whom  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery  to 
raise  the  exorbitant  taxes  imposed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
11,  §2).  From  this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon  re- 
leased by  Antony  ;  but  a  few  years  only  elapsed 
before  their  city  (a.d.  66)  was  burnt  by  Cestius 
Gallus  on  his  way  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He 
entered  it  when  all  the  people  of  the  place  but  fifty 
were  absent  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §1).  He  must  have  passed 
the  hardly  cold  ruins  not  more  than  a  fortnight 
after,  when  flying  for  his  life  before  the  infuriated 
Jews  of  Jerusalem.  Some  repair  appears  to  have 
been  immediately  made,  for  in  less  than  two  years, 
early  in  A.o.  68,  it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  again 
taken  by  Vespasian,  *hen  on  his  way  to  his  cam- 
paign in  the  south  of  Judaea.  Vespasian  introduced 
fresh  inhabitants  fjom  the  prisoners  lately  taken  in 
Galilee  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  But  the  sub- 
stantial  rebuilding  of  the  town — lying  as  it  did  in 
the  road  of  every  invader  and  every  countermarch — 
can  hardly  have  been  effected  till  the  disorders  of 
this  unha]ipy  country  were  somew^hat  composed. 
Hadrian's  reign,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
of  Bar-Cocheba  (a.d.  cir.  136),  when  Paganism  was 
triumphant,  and  Jerusalem  rebuilding  as  Aelia  Ca- 
pitolina,  would  not  be  an  improbable  time  for  this, 
and  for  the  bestowal  on  Lydda  of  the  new  name  et* 
Diospolis" — City  of  Zeus — which  is  stated  by  Je- 
rome to  have  accompanied  the  rebuilding.  (See 
Quaresmius,  Peregr.  i.,  lib.  4,  cap.  3.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  new  name,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  Palestine,  has  disappeared  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  one.     [ACCHO;  Kenath,  &c.] 

When  P^nscbius  wrote  (a.d.  320-330)  Diospolis 
was  a  well-known  and  much-frequented  town,  to 
which  he  often  refers,  though  the  names  of  neither 
it  nor  Lydda  occur  in  the  actual  catalogue  of  hie 
Onoinasticon.  In  Jerome's  time  (Epitaph.  Pattlae 
§8  ),*>  A.D.  404,  it  was  an  episcopal  see.  Tradition 
reports  that  the  first  bishop  was  "  Zenas  the  lawyer" 
(Tit.  iii.  13),  originally  one  of  the  seventy  disciples 
(Dorotheus,  in  Relaud,  879) ;  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  the  see  is  the  signature  of  "Aetius  Lyd- 


modem  Egyptian  village   Is  mentioned  named  Lydda, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  was  also  Diospolis. 

b  Jerome  Is  wrong  here  In  placing  the  raising  of  Dorraa 
at  Lydda.  So  also  Bitter  (I'alcittina,  E51)  ascribea  tht 
miracle  to  St.  l^aul. 
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liimsis  "  to  the  acts  of  the  Counci  of  Nicaea  (a.d. 
i25  ;  Heland,  878).  After  tliis  tlie  name  is  found, 
now  Diospolis,  now  Lydda,  amongst  the  lists  of"  the 
Councils  down  to  a.d.  518  (Rod.  n.  245;  Jlislin, 
ii.  149).  The  bishop  of  Lydda,  origiually  subject 
to  Caesai-ea,  became  at  a  later  date  sutl'ragan  to 
Jerusalem  (see  the  two  lists  in  Von  Kaumer,  401); 
and  this  is  still  the  case.  In  the  latter  end  of  415 
a  Council  of  14  bishops  was  held  heie,  before  which 
Pelagius  appeared,  and  by  whom,  after  much  tumul- 
tuous debate,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  two  accusers, 
he  was  acquitted  of  heresy,  and  received  as  a 
Christian  brother  "^  (Milner,  Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Christ, 
(.  ent.  V.  ch.  iii.).  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
h^ngland,  was  a  native  of  Lydila.  After  his  martyr- 
dom his  remains  were  buried  there  (see  quotations 
by  ilobinsor.,  ii.  245),  and  over  them  a  church  was 
afterwards  built  and  dalicated  to  his  honour.  The 
erection  of  this  church  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Justinian,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  leal  ground  for 
the  assertion,**  and  at  present  it  is  quite  uncertain 
by  wl'.om  it  was  built.  When  the  country  was 
taken  jwssessiou  of  by  the  Saracens  in  the  early  part 
of  the  8th  cent,  the  church  was  destroyed  ;  and  in 
this  ruined  condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders 
hi  A.D.  1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added 
to  its  endowment  the  neighbouring  city  and  lands 
oi Ramleh.  Apparently  at  the  same  time  the  church 
was  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  (Rob.  ii.  247). 
It  appears  at  that  time  to  k.ve  been  outside  the 
city.  Again  destroyed  by  Saladin  after  the  battle 
of  Hattin  in  1191,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  tradition,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
consistent  or  trustworthy  as  one  would  desire,  by 
Richard  Coeur-de-liou  (Will.  Tyr. ;  but  see  Rob.  ii. 
245,  246).  The  remains  of  the  church  still  form  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  modern  village.  A 
minute  and  picturesque  account  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Robinson  (ii.  244),  and  a  view  in  Van  d^; 
Velde's  Paijs  d' Israel  (plate  55).  The  town  is,  for 
a  Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous  (see 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book  ;  Van  de  \'elde,  S.  ^  P. 
i.  244).  Buried  in  palms,  and  with  a  large  well 
close  to  the  entrance,  it  looks  from  a  distance  in- 
viting enough,  but  its  interior  is  very  repulsive  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young,  whom  one  encounters  at  every  step, 
either  totally  blind  or  afflicted  with  loathsome  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes.  Indeed  it  is  proverbial  for  this; 
and  the  writer  was  told  on  tlie  spot  in  1858,  as  a 
common  saying,  that  in  Lydd  every  man  has  either 
but  one  eye  or  none  at  all. 

Lydda  was,  foi'  some  time  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jei'usalem,  the  seat  of  a  very  famous 
Jewish  school,  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 
About  the  time  of  the  siege  it  was  presided  over  by 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  second  of  the  name  (Lightfoot, 
Chor.  Cent.  xvi.).  Some  curious  anecdotes  and  short 
notices  from  the  Talmuds  concerning  it  are  preserved 
by  Lightfoot.  One  of  these  states  that  "  Queen  He- 
lena celebrated  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  there"  ! 

As  the  city  of  St.  George,  who  is  one  with  the 
famous  personage  El-Khitdr,  Lydda  is  held  in  much 
honour  by  the  Muslims.  In  their  traditions  the  gate 
of  the  city  will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat 
between  Christ  and  Antichrist  (Sale's  Koi-an,  note 
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to  ch.  43  ;  and  Prel.  Disc.  iv.  §4 ;  also  Jalal  aJ-Uiu, 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  434).  [G.] 

LYD'IA  (Ai;5i'=),  a  maritime  proinnce  in  the 
west  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on  the  N. 
Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  1  Mace.  viii.  8  (the  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  in  Ez.  XXX.  5  being  incorrect  for  Ludim); 
it  is  there  enumerated  among  the  districts  which 
the  Romans  took  away  from  Antiochus  the  Great 
after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  B.C.  190,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Eumenes  II.,  king  of  I'ergamus.  Some 
difficulty  arises  in  the  passage  referred  to  fi-om  the 
names  "  India  and  Media"  found  in  connexion  with 
it:  bi:t  if  we  regard  these  as  incorrectly  given 
either  by  the  writer  or  by  a  copyist  for  "  Ionia  and 
Mysia,"  the  agreement  with  Livy's  account  of  the 
same  transaction  (xxxvii.  56)  will  be  sufficiently 
established,  the  notice  of  the  maritime  provinces 
alone  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  being  explicable  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  best  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine.  For  the  connexion  between 
Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim  of  the  0.  T.,  see 
Lddim.  Lydia  is  included  in  the  "  Asia"  of  th» 
N.  T.  [W.  L.  B.] 

LYD'IA  (AuSfa),  the  first  European  convert 
of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his 
first  stay  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  also  40). 
She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  (ce^Softt'vTj  rbv  @i6v) 
at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  coming ;  and  it  was  at 
the  Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  side  of  a  stream 
(ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  reached 
her  heart.  She  was  probably  only  a  temporary  re- 
sident at  Philippi.  Her  native  place  was  Thyatira, 
in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14  ;  Rev.  ii.  IS) ;  and 
it  is  inteiesting  to  notice  that  through  her,  in- 
directly, the  Gospel  may  have  come  into  that  very 
d'.ttrict,  where  St.  Paul  himself  had  recently  been 
forbidden  directly  to  preach  it  (Acts  xvi.  S). 
Thyatira  was  famous  lor  its  dyeing-works ;  <tnd 
Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade  {Trup<pvp6- 
■KwXis),  either  as  a  seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods. 
We  infer  that  she  was  a  person  of  confideiable 
wealth,  partly  from  the  fact  that  she  gave  a  home 
to  St.  Paul  and  his  comj)anions,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  couveision  of  her  "  household," 
under  which  tenn,  whether  children  are  hicluded 
or  not,  slaves  are  no  doubt  comprehended.  Oi 
Lydia's  character  we  are  led  to  form  a  high  estimate, 
from  her  candid  reception  of  the  Gospel,  her  urgent 
hospitality,  and  her  continued  friendship  to  I'liil 
and  Silas  when  tbey  were  persecuted.  Whether  she 
was  one  of  "  those  women  who  laboured  with  Paul 
in  the  Gospel"  at  Philippi,  as  mentioned  afterwards 
in  the  Epistle  to  that  place  (Phil.  iv.  3"*,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  As  regards  her  name,  though 
it  is  certainly  curious  that  Thyatira  was  in  the 
district  anciently  called  "  Lydia,"  there  seems  no 
reason  fcr  doubting  that  it  was  simply  a  propei 
name,  or  ior  supposing  with  Grotius  thai  she  was 
"  ita  dicta  a  solo  natali."  [J.  S.  H.J 

LYSA'NIAS  {XvaavlasX  mentioned  by  St. 
Luke  in  one  of  his  chronological  passages  (iii.  1) 
as  being  tetrarch  of  Abilene  (i.  e.  the  district 
round  Abila)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the 
time  when  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 


«  "  lUa  miserabilis  Synodus  Dlospolitanus "  (Jerome, 
Kp  ad  Alyp.  et  Aug.  }2). 

"*  The  church  which  Justinian  built  to  St.  George  was 
In  BizaJia  (cv  Bifai/ois).  sjniewhere  in  Armenia  (Pro- 
cxtpius,  dt  Kd.  Just.  3,  4 ;  iu  Uob.  2 16).    See  the  remarks 


of  Robinson  against  the  possibility  of  Constantine  having 
built  the  church  at  Lydda.  But  were  there  not  proLablJ 
two  churches  at  Lydda,  one  dedicated  to  St.  George,  anrf 
one  to  the  Virgin  f    See  Retand,  878. 
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aud  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  Traclio- 
nitis.  It  happens  that  Josephus  speaks  of  a  prince 
named  Lysauias  who  ruled  over  a  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  that  he  also  mentions  Abilene 
as  associated  with  the  name  of  a  tetrarch  Lys;inias, 
while  recounting  events  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  These  circumstances  have  given  to 
Strauss  and  others  an  opportunity  for  accusing  the 
Evangelist  of  confusion  and  error:  but  we  shall 
seo  that  this  accusation  rests  on  a  gioundless  as- 
sumption. 

What  Josephus  says  of  the  Lysanias  who  was 
contempoi  ary  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (j.  e.  who 
Jived  UO  ye;irs  before  tiie  tinie  referred  to  by  St. 
Luke)  is,  that  he  succeeded  his  father  Ptolemy,  the 
«on  of  Mennaeus,  in  the  government  of  Chalcis, 
ander  Mount  Lebanon  (5.  J.  i.  13,  §1  ;  Ant.  xiv. 
r,  §4)  ;  and  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  instiince 
of  GJeupatra  {Ant.  xv.  4,  §1),  who  seems  to  have 
received  a  good  part  of  his  territory.  It  is  to  be 
obsei-ved  that  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and 
that  Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch. 

What  Josephus  says  of  Abila  and  the  tetrarchy 
in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  (i.  e.  about 
20  years  after  the  time  mentioned  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel)  is,  that  the  former  emperor  promised  the 
"  tetrai-chy  of  Lysanias"  to  Agrippa  (Ant.  rviii.  6, 
§10),  and  that  the  latter  actually  gave  to  him 
"  A^bila  of  Lysanias  "  and  the  tenitoiy  near  Lebanon 
{Ant.  xix.  5,  §1,  with  B.J.  ii.  12,  §6). 

Now,  assuming  Abilene  to  be  included  in  both 
cases,  and  the  former  Lysanias  and  the  latter  to  be 
identical,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  prince  of  the 
same  name  and  family  from  ha\'ing  reigned  as 
tetrarch  over  the  temtory  in  the  intermediate  period. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  the  second  instance  is  actually  the 
prince  referred  to  by  St.  Luke.  Thus,  instefld  of  a 
contradiction,  we  obtain  from  the  Jewish  historian 
a  confiiTnation  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  the  argument 
becomes  very  decisive  if,  as  some  think,  Abilene  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  territoiy  mentioned  in  the 
story  which  has  reference  to  Cleopatra. 

Fuller  details  are  given  in  Davidson's  Introduction 
to  the  N.  T.  i.  214-220;  and  there  is  a  good  brief 
notice  of  the  subject  in  l!awlinson's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1859,  p.  203,  and  note  113.  [J.  S.  H.] 
LYS'IAS  (Autrfas),  a  nobleman  of  the  blood- 
royal  (1  Mace.  iii.  32;  2  Mace.  xi.  1),  who  was 
entrusted  by  Autiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  B.C.  166) 
with  the  government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  JIacc. 
iii.  32  ;  2  Mace.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his 
office  Lysias  armed  a  very  considerable  force  against 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  Two  detachments  of  this  army 
under  Nicanor  (2  M.icc.  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were 
defeated  by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Mace,  iv.), 
and  in  the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with 
a  much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (B.C.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
Temple.  Shortly  after  this  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
died  (B.C.  164),  and  Lysias  assumed  the  government 
as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child  (App. 
S'jr.  46,  tVaeTM  iroiSio;';  1  Mace.  vi.  17).  The 
war  against  the  Jews  was  renewed,  and,  after  a 
Kvere  struggle,  Lysias,  who  took  the  young  king 
with  him,  captured  Bethsura,  and  was  besieging 
Jerusalem,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  approach 
of  Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus  had  traLsferred  the 
piiardiansl'ip  of  the  prince  (1  Mace.  vi.  18 ;  2 
Mace.  xiii.J.     He  defeated  Philip  fB.C.  163;,  and 
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was  supported  at  Rome  ;  but  in  the  next  year,  to 
gether  with  his  wai-d,  tell  into  tht  hands  of  Deme» 
trius  Soter  [Demetrius  I.],  who  rut  them  both  to 
death  (1  Mace,  vii.  2-4;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2;  Jo3. 
Ant.  xii.  12,  §15,  16;  App.  Syr.  45-47  ;  Polyb. 
xxxi,  15,  19). 

There  are  considerable  differences  between  th« 
first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  with  regard 
to  the  campaigns  of  Gorgias  and  the  subsequent 
one  of  Lysias :  the  foi-mer  places  the  defeat  ol 
Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  before 
the  puriScation  of  the  Temple  (1  Mace,  iv,  26-35), 
the  latter  in  the  reign  of  Autiochus  Eupator  after 
the  purification  (2  Mace.  x.  10,  xi.  1,  &c.).  There 
is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  event* 
recorded  are  different  (Pati-icius,  De  Consensu 
Mace.  §xxvii.  xxxvii.),  for  the  mistake  of  date  iu 
2  Maccabees  is  one  which  might  easily  arise  (comp. 
V/ernsdoif,  De  fide  Mace.  §lxvi. ;  Grimm,  ad  'i 
Mace.  xi.  1).  The  idea  of  Grotius  that  2  Mace.  si. 
ana  2  Mace.  xiii.  are  duplicate  records  of  the  sara) 
event,  in  spite  of  Ewald's  support  {Geschichte,  iv, 
365  vote),  is  scarcely  tenable,  and  leaves  half  the 
difficulty  unexplained.  [B.  F.  W.] 

LYSrM'ACHUS  (Avo-^juaxos),  1.  "  A  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  of  Jerusalem  "  (A.  TlroXefialov  6  iv 
'lepoviTa\7ifj.),  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book  of 
Esther  {siTLcrToXi}.  Comp.  Esth.  ix,  20),  according 
to  the  subscription  of  the  LXX.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  translator  was  also 
the  author  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Hebrew 
text.     [Esther,] 

2.  A  brother  of  the  high-piiest  Menelaus,  who 
was  left  by  him  as  his  deputy  (SicJSoxos)  during 
his  absence  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  His 
tyranny  and  sacrilege  excited  an  insmTection,  during 
which  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  people 
cir,  B.c,  170(2  Mace.  iv.  29-42).  The  Vulgate,  by 
a  mistranslation  (Menelaus  amotus  est  a  sacerdotio, 
succedeute  Lysimacho  fratre  suo,  2  Mace.  iv.  29) 
makes  Lysimachus  the  successor  instead  of  the  de- 
puty of  Menelaus,  [B,  F,  W.J 

LYSTRA  (AvffTpo)  has  two  points  of  extreme 
interest  in  connexion  respectively  with  St.  Paul's 
first  and  second  missionary  journeys — (1)  as  the 
place  where  divine  honours  were  offered  to  him, 
and  where  he  was  presently  stoned ;  (2)  as  the 
home  of  his  chosen  companion  and  fellow-mis- 
sionaiy  TiMOTHEUS. 

We  are  told  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  driven  by  persecution  from 
IcONiUM  (ver.  2),  proceeded  to  Lystra  and  its. 
neighbourhood,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel.  In 
the  course  of  this  service  a  remarkable  miracle  was 
worked  in  the  healing  of  a  lame  man  (ver,  8).  This 
occurrence  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  iguoi-ant  and  superstitious  people  of  the 
place,  that  they  supposed  that  the  two  gods,  MER- 
CURY and  JuPiTER,  who  were  said  by  the  poets  to 
have  formerly  visited  this  district  in  human  form 
[Lycaonia]  had  again  bestowed  on  it  the  same 
favour,  and  consequently  were  proceeding  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  strangers  (ver.  13).  The  apostles 
rejected  this  worship  with  horror  (ver.  14),  and 
St.  Paul  addressed  a  speech  to  them,  turning  their 
minds  to  the  true  Source  of  all  the  blessings  of 
nature.  The  distinct  proclamation  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  implied,  inas- 
much as  a  church  was  founded  at  Lysti-a,  The 
adoration  of  the  Lystrians  was  rapidly  fcIJc-wed  by 
a  change  of  feeling.     The  persecuting  Jews  Kcrrni 
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from  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  Icoui  ,m,  and  haa  such 
ififluence  that  Paul  was  stjued  and  left  for  dead 
(ver.  19).  On  his  recovtiy  he  withdrew,  with 
Barnabas,  to  Derbe  (ver.  20),  but  befbra  .ong 
retraced  his  steps  tinough  Lystra  (ver.  21),  en- 
couraging the  new  disciples  to  be  stedfast. 

It  is  evident  from  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  11,  th.it  Timo- 
theus  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed  St.  Paul's 
Eurierings  and  courage  on  this  occasion :  and  it  c?.n 
hardly  be  doubted  that  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity residted  partly  from  these  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  his  Jewish  mother 
and  grandmother,  Eunice  and  Lois  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 
Thus,  when  the  apostle,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came, 
on  his  second  missionary  journey,  to  this  place  again 
(and  here  we  should  notice  how  accurately  Derbe  and 
Lystra  are  here  mentioned  in  the  inverse  order), 
Timotheus  was  already  a  Christian  (Acts  xvi.  1). 
Here  he  received  circumcision,  "  because  of  the 
Jews  in  those  parts  "  (ver.  3) ;  and  from  this  point 
began  his  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  travels.  We 
are  doubly  reminded  here  of  Jewish  residents  in  and 
near  Lystra.  Their  first  settlement,  and  the  an- 
cestors of  Timotheus  among  them,  may  very  pro- 
bably be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian 
Jews  in  Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three  centuiies  before 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  Still  it  is  evident  that 
theie  was  no  influential  Jewish  population  at 
Lystra :  no  mention  is  made  of  any  synagogue  ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  described  by  St.  Luice 
(Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly  lieaihen.  With  regard  to 
St.  Paul,  it  is  not  absolutely  stated  that  he  was  ever 
in  Lystra  again,  but  from  the  general  description  of 
the  route  of  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xviii.  23)  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was. 

Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  gieat  plain  of  Lycaonia ;  and  thei-e  are  very 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with  the  ruins 
called  Bin-hir-Kilisseh,  at  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the  Kjira- 
dtujh  (Hamilton,  Res.  in  A.  M.  ii.  313).  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  churches  :  and  it 
■should  bo  noticed  that  Lystra  has  its  post-apostolic 
Christian  :;istory,  the  names  of  its  bishops  appearing 
in  the  records  of  early  councils. 

Pliny  (v.  42)  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  4,  12)  in  Isauria:  but  these  statements 
are  (juite  consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Ly- 
caonia by  St.  Luke,  as  it  is  by  Hierocles  {Sijnecd. 
p.  675).  As  to  its  condition  in  heathen  times,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  words  in  Acts  xiv. 
13  (rov  Albs  Tov  6vros  trpb  rrjs  i?6\tws)  would 
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»  Gesenius  {Thes.  811a)  suggests  that  the  name  may 
have  been  originally  n37lD>  ^^^  ?  having  changed  into 
y,  in  accordance  with  Phoenician  custom.  (See  also 
KUret,  Ildwb.  766b;  though  he  derives  the  name  itself 
from  a  root  signifying  depression — lowland.)  It  is  per- 
haps some  support  to  this  idea,  that  Eusebius  in  the 
Ovomasticon  gives  the  name  MoAaxa,  and  that  the  LXX. 
read  in  one  passage  "  Amalek,"  as  above.  Is  it  not  also 
possible  that  in  2  Sam.  viii.  12  "Amalek"  may  more  accu- 
rately be  Maacah  ?  At  least,  no  Gimpaign  against  Amalek 
isrecfjrded  in  these  wars — none  since  that  before  the  death 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.),  which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  in 
this  catalogue. 

i"  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  Crau  attached 
to  lh«  great  stony  plain  north  of  Marseilles. 

"  T  he  ancient  versions  do  not  assist  us  much  in  fixing 
•he  position  of  Maacah.     The  Syriac  Peshito  in  1  Chr. 


lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
Jupiter.  Walch,  in  his  Spicile<jiam  Antii/uitaivm 
Lystrenstain  {Diss,  in  Acta  Aj.ustolorum,  Jena, 
1766,  vol.  lii.),  thinks  that  in  this  pa.ssage  a  statue, 
not  a  temple,  of  the  god  is  intendej.  fJ  S,  H."" 
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MA'ACAH  (nsyn  -.  MaaxcJ ;  Alex.  Maax<fe , 
Maacha).  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom  =  Ma  ACiiAH 
5  C2  Sam.  iii.  3). 

2.  Maacah,  and  (in  Chron.)  Maachah:  in 
Samuel  "A/iaA^jc,"  and  so  Josephus ;  in  Chron. 
Mcox"  and  MooxS  ;  Alex,  in  both,  Maax* : 
Mackati,  Maacha.  A  small  kingdom  in  close 
proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have  lain 
outside  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh, 
xii.  5).  Tliese  districts,  probably  answering  to  the 
Lejali  and  Juuldn  of  modern  Syiia,  occupied  the 
space  from  the  Joidan  on  the  west  to  Salcah 
{Sulkhad)  on  the  east  and  Jlount  Hermon  on  the 
north.  There  is  theref'oie  no  alternative  but  tc 
place  i\Ia;u'ah  soirvewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lcjalt, 
in  the  country  that  lies  between  that  remarkable 
district  and  the  Sufd,  namel}'  the  stony  desert  of 
el-Kra^  (see  Kiepert's  map  to  Wefzstein's  Ilaurdn, 
&c.,  1860),  and  whicii  is  to  this  day  thickly  studded 
with  villages.  In  these  remote  eirstern  regions  was 
also  probably  situated  Tibchath,  Tebach,  or  Betach, 
whicli  occurs  more  than  once  in  connexion  with 
Maac.ih<=  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8  ;  Gen.  xxii.  24;  2  Sam. 
viii.  8).  Maacah  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have 
been  situated  about  Abel-BETIi-Maacah  ;  but,  if 
Abil  be  the  modern  repicsentative  of  that  town, 
this  is  hardly  probable,  as  it  would  bring  the  king- 
dom of  Maacah  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  within  the 
actual  limits  of  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  the  town 
was  a  colony  of  the  nation,  though  even  this  is 
rendered  questionable  by  the  conduct  of  Joab  to- 
wards it  (2  Sam.  xx.  22).  That  implacable  soldier 
would  hardly  have  left  it  standing  and  unharmed 
had  it  been  the  city  of  those  who  took  so  promi- 
nent a  part  against  him  in  the  Ammonite  war. 

That  wai'  was  tlie  only  orcasion  on  which  the 
Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-Ammon  against  Joab 
with  a  force  which  he  led  himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8  ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  7.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  "  of" 
is  inaccurately  omitted  in  the  A.V.).     The  small 
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If  this  could  be  idcntUltd  wSih 


El-Charra,  the  district  east  of  Sulkhad,  and  south  of  the 
Sufd  (see  Wetzstein,  and  Cyril  Graham),  it  would  support 
the  view  taken  in  the  text,  and  would  also  fall  in  with 
the  suggestion  of  Ewald  {Gesch.  lii.  197),  that  the  SuJ'a  is 
connected  with  Zobah.   In  Josh.xiii.  the  Pesbito  hasHuroe, 

vCQOlCliD,  of  which  the  writer  can  make  nothing. 

The  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  Jerusalem  have 

Aphikeros,  Di"lp"'QN  (with  some  slight  variations  in 

spelling).  This  is  probably  intend"d  for  the  'En-tKaipos  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  mentions  in  company  with  Livias, 
Callirhoe,  and  Jazer  (.').  (See  Keland,  I'al.  462  ;  and  com- 
pare the  expression  of  Josephus  with  regard  to  Machaerus, 
B.  J.  vii.  6,  ^2).  But  this  would  surely  be  too  far  sooU» 
for  Maacah.  The  Targum  Pseniiojon.  has  .dwtikeros, 
Di")^p''t23{<'    which  remains  obscure.    It  will  be  ol> 

served,  however,  that  every  one  of  thtse  names  contdioi 

Kr  or  CliT. 
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extent  of  the  country  01^^/  be  inferred  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  this  force  with  thiit  of  the 
peop'e  of  Zobah,  Ishtob,  and  Kehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6), 
combined  with  the  expression  "  his  pecple  "  in  1  Chr. 
six.  7,  which  perhaps  imply  that  a  thousand  men 
v/ere  the   whole  strength  of  his  army.     [Maao 

HATHI.] 

To  the  connexion  which  is  always  implied  between 
Maacah  and  Geshurwe  have  no  clue.  It  is  perhaps 
illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Geshur — wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Absalom — 
being  named  Maacah.  [G.] 

MA'ACHAH  (nDVD :   Mox<i;  Alex.  Ma,x<^: 

Maacha).  1.  The  daii^iter  of  Nahor  by  his  con- 
cubine Reumah  (Gen.  sxii.  24).  Ewald  connects 
iiar  name  with  the  district  of  Maachah  in  the  Hennon 
iTinge  {Gesch.  i.  414,  note  1), 

2.  (tHaaxoi..)  The  fathjr  of  Achish,  who  was 
king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign 
(1  K.  ii.  39).    [Maoch.] 

3.  The  daughter,  or  more  probably  gi'and- 
daughter,  of  Absalom,  named  after  his  mother  ;  the 
third  and  favourite  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xi.  20-22).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  10.  §1)  her  mother 
was  Tamar,  Absalom's  daughter.  But  the  mother 
of  Abijah  is  elsewhere  called  "  Michaiah,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah"  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2). 
The  LXX.  and  Syriac,  in  the  latter  passage,  have 
Maachah,  as  in  xi.  20.  If  Michaiah  were  a  mere 
vaiiation  of  Maachah,  as  has  been  asserted  (the 
resemblance  in  English  characters  being  much  more 
close  than  in  Hebrew),  it  would  be  easy  to  under- 
stand that  Uriel  of  Gibeah  married  Tamar  the 
daughter  of  Absalom,  whose  granddaughter  there- 
fore Maachah  was.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
"  Michaiah "  is  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  and 
that  "Maachah"  is  the  true  reading  in  all  cases 
(Capelli,  Crit.  Sacr.  vi.  7,  §3).  Houbigant  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  text,  and  to  read  "  Maachah,  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom  (or  Absalom),  the  son  of 
Uriel."  During  the  reign  of  her  grandson  Asa  she 
occupied  at  the  court  of  Judah  the  high  position  of 
"King's  Mother"  (comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  which  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  the  Sultana  Valide  in 
Turkey.  It  may  be  that  at  Abijah's  death,  after  a 
short  reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was  left  a  minor, 
and  Maachah  acted  as  regent,  hke  Athaliah  under 
similar  circumstances.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct, 
it  would  serve  to  explain  the  influence  by  which 
she  promoted  the  practice  of  idolatrous  worship. 
The  idol  or  "  horror "  which  she  had  made  for 
Asherah  (1  K.  xv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xv.  16)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  emblem  of  Priapus,  and  was  so 
undei-stood  by  the  Vulgate.  [Idol,  vol.  i.  p.  849  a.] 
It  was  swept  away  in  Asa's  reformation,  and  Maa- 
chah was  removed  from  her  dignity.  Josephus  calls 
Maachah  Mox<ii^,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Maxc{, 
and  makes  Asa  the  son  of  Mcxo^o.  See  Burrington's 
Genealiigies,  i.  222-228,  where  the  two  Maachahs 
are  considered  distinct. 

4.  (Max"-;  The  concu\)ine  cf  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

5.  (Muxii-)  The  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
Geshur,  and  mother  of  Absalom  (1  Chr.  iii.  2)  : 
also  called  Maacah  in  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 
Josephus  gives  her  name  Vlaxd/JiTi  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §4). 
She  is  said,  according  to  a  Hebrew  tradition  re- 
corded by  Jerome  (Qu.  Hehr.  in  Reg.),  to  have 
been  taken  by  David  in  battle  and  added  to  the 
number  of  hit  wives. 
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6.  (Vlotaxi ;  Alex.  Moox<{.)  The  wife  of  M« 
chir  the  Manassite,  the  father  or  founder  of  Gilead, 
and  sister  of  Huppim  and  Shuppim  (1  Chr.  vii 
15,  16),  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Btnjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  12).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  Maachah  is  itsde 
the  motlier  of  Machir. 

7.  (Mooxa  ;  Alex.  Maaxa.)  The  wife  cf  Jehiel, 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  from  whom  was  de- 
scended the  family  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35). 

8.  {Vioaix^;  Alex.  Max£^.)  The  father  of  Hanan, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chr.  xi. 
43),  who  is  classed  among  the  warriors  sekcted 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  ,iot 
impossible  that  Maachah  in  this  instance  may  be 
the  same  as  Syria-Maachah  in  1  Chr.  xix.  6,7. 

9.  (Maaxa.)  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Shephatiah, 
prince  of  his  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David  ( 1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAA'CHATHI,  and  MAA'CHATHITES, 

THE  (^riDySn:  'O/ioxa0ei,  i,  Uax^i,  i>  Ma- 
X^Tei ;  Alex.  MaxaSj  t  Machathi,  Machati),  two 
words — the  former  taking  the  foi-m  of  the  Hebrew — 
which  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  sm;dl  kingdom 
of  Maachah  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11, 
13).  Individual  Maachathites  were  not  unknown 
among  the  warrioi-s  of  Israel.  One,  recorded  simply 
as  "  son  of  the  Maachathite,"  or  possibly  "  Eli- 
phelet,  son  of  Ahasbai  the  Maachathite"  (see  Ken- 
nicott.  Dissertation,  205,  206),  was  a  member  of 
David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  Another,  Je- 
zaniah,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  rallied  round 
Gedaliah  the  superintendent,  after  the  first  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xl.  8  ;  2  K.  xxv.  23).  Esh- 
temoa  the  Maachathite  (1  Chr.  iv.  19)  more  pro- 
bably derives  that  title  from  the  concubine  of 
Caleb  (ii.  48)  than  from  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
[Maacah,  2.]  [G.] 

MAADA'I  CnyO :    Moo5/a  ;   Alex.  MooSeio 
Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  AeSia  :  Maaddi),  one  of  the  sons  oi 
Bani  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  intennarried 
with  the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr.  x.  34).     He  is 
called  MOMDIS  in  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 

MAADI'AH  (nnyO :  om.  in  Vat.  MS. :  Alex. 
MaaSioy  :  Madia),  one  of  the  priests,  or  families  of 
priests,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  5) ;   elsewhere  (v.  17)  called  MoADlAH. 

MAA'I  (lyO :  'Ato :  Maai),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Asaph  who  took  part  in  the  solemn  musical  service 
by  which  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after 
it  hail  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

MA'ALEH-ACRABBIM  (D^2^py  rhv)^- 
T]  irpiXTavd^affis  'AKpa$ely  ;  ascensus  Scorpionis), 
The  full  form  of  the  name  which  in  its  other  occur- 
rences (in  the  original  identical  with  the  above)  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of,  or  the  going 
up  to,  Akrabbim."  It  is  found  only  in  Josh.  xv.  3. 
For  the  pioboble  situation  of  the  pass,  see  Akrab- 
bim. [G.] 

MA'ANI  {'Baavl:  Banni),  1  Esd.  ix.  34  identi- 
cal with  Bani,  4. 

MA'ARATH  (JTiyO:  MayapdO:*  MaretJi), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  same  group  which  ocntains 
Halhul,  Beth-zur,  end  Gedor  (Josh.  n.  58 j. 
The  places  which  occur  ia  company  with  it  have 


■  The  LXX.  here  represent  the  Hebrew  Ain  by  y  •  vm 
pore  tiomorran. 
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b«pn  identified  at  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Hetiroh,  iTdt  Maavatli  has  hitherto  eluded  oDserva- 
lion.  It  does  not  »«em  to  have  been  known  to  Eu- 
sebiiis  or  Jerome,  although  its  name  is  mentioned 
by  them  {^Ovomastiam,  "  Marotli"). 

By  Gesenias  {Tlies.  1069«)  the  name  is  aerived 
from  a  root  signifying  openness  or  baieness  ;  but 
may  it  not  with  equal  accuracy  and  greater  plausi- 
bility be  derival  from  that  which  h;is  produced 
the  similar  word,  Mcarah,  a  cave?  It  would  thus 
point  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  I'alestiue,  one  of  which,  the  Mearath- 
AdiiUam,  or  cave  of  Adullam,  was  probably  at  no 
great  distance  from  this  very  locality.  [G.] 

TiLAASEI'AH  (nytJ'ya  :  Maao-ia  ;  Alex.  Maa- 
Cfjia;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Maa(Ti)a :  Maasia).  1.  A 
descendant  of  Jeshua  the  priest,  who  in  the  time  of 
VjiVA  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  w;is  divorced 
from  her  (Ezr.  x.  18).  He  is  called  MatthelaS 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  19,  but  in  the  margin,  Maasias. 

2.  (M(i<ra-^A.;  Alex.  Mocreias.)  A  priest,  of  the 
sons  of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  21).  Maasiah  iu  margin 
of  1  Esd.  ix.  19. 

3.  (Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Moao-ofo.)  A  priest,  of  the 
sons  of  Pashm-,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  called  MaS- 
Sias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  22. 

4.  (Alex.  Maao-Tjct ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Vlaffii :  Maa- 
sias.) One  of  the  laymen,  a  descendant  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  30).  Apparently  the  same  as 
JIoosias  in  1  Esd.  ix.  31. 

5.  (Maao-ias;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  MaSac^X :  Maa- 
siits.)  'fhe  father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  priests  from 
the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who  assisted  Kehemiah  in 
rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

6.  (Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Maa<roia.)  One  of  those  who 
stood  on  the  i-ight  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He  was  probably 
a  priest,  but  whetiier  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
ch.  xii.  41,  42,  is  uncertain.  The  corresponding 
name  in  1  Esd.  ix.  43  is  Balasamus. 

7.  (Om.  in  LXX.)  A  Legate  who  assisted  on  the 
same  occasion  in  expounding  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  He  is  called  Maianeas  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  48. 

8.  (Alex.  MaaXffia;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Maacrala.) 
One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  whose  descendants 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

9.  (Alex.  MoAtria.)  Son  of  Baruch  and  descend- 
ant of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah.  His  family  dwelt 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  5).  In  the  con-esponding  narrative  of  1  Chr. 
IX.  5  he  is  called  Asaiah. 

10.  (Maaffias ;  Masia.')  A  Benjamite,  ancestor 
of  Sallu,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  7). 

11.  (Om.  in  Vat.  MS. ;  Alex.  Moaffiay.)  Two 
pnests  of  this  name  are  mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41, 
42)  as  taking  part  in  the  musical  service  which 
accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
und  jr  Ezra.     One  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as  6. 

12.  [Buffaias;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Mao-e'os  in  Jer. 
xxi.  1  ;  yiaatraias :,  Alex.  Mafroios,  Jer.  xxxvii.  3.) 
Father  of  ZejAaniah,  who  was  a  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxix.  25). 

13  (Om.  in  LXX.)  The  father  of  Zedekiah  the 
taise  prophet,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah 
^Jer.  xxix.  2j  ). 

14.    !,*r;*b^'JO  :     Maataio  ;     Alex.    Maaffia ; 
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Maasias),  one  of  the  Lcvites  of  the  second  rank, 
apjwiuted  by  David  to  sound  "  with  i)s:dtciits  on 
Alamoth,"  when  the  ark  was  brought  fiom  the  iiou>;e 
of  Obed-edom.  He  was  also  one  of  the  "  jiorters" 
or  gate-keepers  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20j. 

15.  (Alex.  Motrio.)  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and  one 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
king  of  Judah.  He  assisted  Jehoiada  in  the  revo- 
lution by  which  Joash  was  placed  on  the  throne 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

16.  (Maao-ios;  Alex.  Matrtrai'aj.)  An  oflicer  of 
high  rank  {shoter)  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
x.xvi.  11).  He  was  probably  a  I.evite  (conip.  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4),  and  engaged  in  a  semi-military  capacity, 
corres]ioiiding  to  the  civic  functions  of  the  judges, 
with  whom  the  shoteriin  are  frequently  coupled. 

17.  (Maao-ias ;  Alex.  Matno.)  'fhe  "  king's 
son,"  killed  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimitish  hero  m  the 
invasion  of  Judah  by  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  during 
the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  The  personage 
thus  designated  is  tv/ice  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  "  governor  of  the  city  "  (1  K.  xxii.  2G  ; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  23),  and  appears  to  have  held  an  office 
of  impoilance  at  the  Jewish  court  (perhaps  acting 
as  viceroy  during  the  absence  of  the  king),  just  as 
the  queen  dowager  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
"king's  mother"  (comp.  2  K.  .xxiv.  12  with  Jer. 
xxix.  2),  or  gehirdh,  i.  e.  "mistress,"  or  "  powerful 
lady."  [Malchiah,  8.]  For  the  conjecture  of 
Geiger  see  Joash,  4. 

18.  (Mao(rc£.)  The  governor  of  Jenisalem  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  appointed  by  the  king,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Shaphan  and  Joah,  to  superintend  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

19.  (Maao-aias;  Alex.  Macroias.)  The  son  of 
Sliallum,  a  Levite  of  high  rank,  and  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  XXXV.  4  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  19). 

20.  (iT'DnO:  Mooo-aioj:  Alex.  Mairinas: 
Maasias,  Jer.  xxxii.  12  ;  Alex.  Maao-o-oi'ay  ;  Masias, 
Jer.  li.  50).  A  priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  and 
Seraiah,  the  sons  of  Neriah.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IVIAASIA'I  CbyO :  Macwo^a;  Alex.  Macai: 
Maasai),  a  priest  who  after  the  return  from  Ba- 
bylon dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  is 
apparently  the  same  as  Amashai  in  Neh.  xi.  13. 

MASSIAS  (Maao-iias:  Massias).  The  same 
as  Masskiah,  20,  the  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

MA'AZ  CpyO :  Macti :  Moos),  son  of  Ram,  the 
firstborn  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

MAAZI'AH  (n^ryO  :  MaaCia;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug. 
'  Afia :  Maazia).  1.  One  of  the  priests  wlio  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).  From 
the  coincidence  between  many  of  the  names  of  the 
priests  in  the  lists  of  the  twenty-four  courses  esta- 
blished by  David,  of  those  who  signed  the  coventmt 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.),  and  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.),  it  would  seem  either 
that  these  names  were  hereditary  in  families,  or 
that  they  were  applied  to  the  families  themselves. 
This  is  "evidently  the  case  with  the  names  of  the 
"  heads  of  the  people"  enumerated  in  Neh.  x.  14-27. 

2.  (•"liT'TPO:  Maao-ai;  Alex.  MooCaA.:  Maaziaii). 
A  pi-iest  in  the  reign  of  David,  head  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  course  (1  Cdir.  xxiv.  18;.    See  the  preceding. 

MABDA'I  (Mai35at;  Alex.  MavSoi:  Baneoi,) 
The  same  as  Bejjaiau  (1  Esd.  ix.  34;  see  Ezr 
J.  35). 
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MACALON  {MaKiXuiy,  in  both  MSS. :  Bas-^ 
taro),  1  Esd.  v.  21.  This  name  is  the  equivalent  of 
MxCHMASii  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    f  U.] 

MACCABEES,  THE  (ol  Mu.KKaPa7oi.).  This 
title,  which  was  originally  the  surname  of  Judas, 
eue  of  the  sons  of  Mattjithias  {infr.  §2),  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  heroic  family  of  wliich  he 
was  one  of  the  noblest  representatives,  and  in  a  still 
Wider  sense  to  the  Talestinian  martyrs  in  the  per- 
Becution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  [4  Maccabees], 
and  even  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews  who  suH'ered  for 
their  faith  at  au  earlier  time  [3  Maccabees]. 
The  original  term  Maccabi  (b  MaKKafia7os)  has 
bsen  variously  derived.  Some  have  maintained  that 
it  was  formed  from  the  combination  of  the  iiiitiiJ 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  "  Who  among  the 
gods  is  like  unto  thee,  Jehovah?"  (Ex.  xv.  11, 
Hebr.  *.  3,  Di  D),  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ias;ribed  upon  the  banner  of  the  patriots  ;  or,  again, 
3f  the  initials  of  the  simply  descriptive  title,  "  Wat- 
tathixs,  a  priest,  the  son  of  Johanan."  But  even 
if  the  custom  of  forming  such  words  was  in  use 
among  the  Jews  at  this  early  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  title  would  not  be  an  individual  title 
in  the  first  instance,  as  Maccabee  undoubtedly  was 
d  Maoc.  ii.  4),  and  still  remains  among  the  Jews 
(liaphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  249).      Moreover  the 
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orthography  of  the  word  in  Gitek  and  Syriat 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  352  rvote)  points  to  tiie 
foiia  *3pO,  and  not  ""nSD.  Another  derivation 
has  been  pioposed,  which,  although  direct  evidence 
is  wanting,  seems  satisfactory.  According  to  tins, 
the   word  is  fonned  from    n3|?D,  "a  hammer " 

(like  Malachi,  Ewald,  353  ?io<e),  gi\nng  a  sense  not 
altogether  unlike  that  in  which  Charles  Martel 
dei'ived  a  sumame  from  his  favourite  weapon,  and 
still  more  like  the  Malleus  Scotoruin  anJ  MuUeiis 
Haereticorum  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the 
widest  ■currency,  that  of  Asinonaeans,  or  Hasmo- 
naeans,  is  the  proper  name  of  the  family.  The 
origin  of  this  name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the 
obvious  derivation  from  Chashmon  (|DE^*^,  ^Acrafito- 

vaios ;  comp.  Ges.  Thes.  5346),  great-grandfather  of 
Mattathias,  seems  certainly  correct.  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  man,  otherwise  obscure,  gave  his  name 
to  the  family,  cannot  now  be  discovered  ;  but  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  this  difficulty,  nor  upon  the 
fact  that  in  Jewish  prayei-s  (Heizfeld,  Gesc/i.  d.  Jnd. 
i.  264)  Mattathias  himself  is  called  Hashmmiai.* 

The  connexion  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Maccabaeau  family  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying table : — 


The  Asmonaean  Family. 

Chasmon  ('  of  the  sons  of  Joarib,'  comp.  1  Chrou.  xxiv.  7). 

Jobanan  ('Iiodwa)?). 

Simeon  (2ufieu)i/,  Simon.    Comp.  2  Pet.  1. 1). 

Mattathias  (Matthias,  Joseph.  B.  J.  1. 1,  §3.) 
t  167  B.C. 
I 


Johaiinn  (Johannes)                          Simon 
(Gaddis),                                    (Thassi) 
f "^  JoBeph"  in  2  Mace.  viii.  22),               f  135  B.C. 
t  161  »c-                                          1 

Judas 

(Maccabaeus), 

t  161  B.C. 

Elewar                 Jon*thsm 
(Avann),                (Apri-ns) 
t  163  B  c.                  t  1*3  B.C. 

1                                              1 
Judas,                  Johannes  Hyrcanus  I. 
t  135  B.C.                           t  106  B.C. 

1 

Mattathias 
+  135  B.C. 

Daughter  =  Ptolei.i8Bii8 
(1  Mace.  xvL  11, 12). 

1                                1 
Sdaooe  (Alexandra)  =  Aristobulus  I.          Antigonus. 

t  105  B.C.                      t  105  B.C. 

1                                                              1                    1 
Jannsus  Alexander  =  Alexandra.           Son.           Soi 
t  78  B.c.           1 

HyTMnas  11. 
t  30  B.C. 

Aristobulus  11. 
t  49  B.C. 

1 

Alexandra  =  Alexander. 
t  28  B.C.     1     t  49  B.C. 

AntigontiB. 
t  37  a.a 

Mariomne  =  Herod  the  Great. 
t  29  B.a 

Aristobnlus. 
t  35  B.C. 

The  original  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees  are  extremely  scanty  ;  but  for  the  coui-se 
of  the  war  itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees 
's  a  most  trustworthy,  if  an  incomplete  witness. 
[Maccabees,  Books  of.]  The  second  book  adds 
•ome  important  details  to  the  history  of  the  eai-lier 
part  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  events  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it;  but  all  the  statements  which 
v.  coubiins  require  close  examination,  and  must  be 
received  with  caution.  Josephus  follows  1  Mace, 
for  the  period  which  it  embraces,  very  closely,  but 
iight  additions  of  names  anJ  minute  Daiticulars 


indicate  that  he  was  m  possession  of  other  material!, 
probably  oral  traditions,  which  have  not  been  else- 
where preserved.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
cases,  in  which,  from  haste  or  carelessness,  he  haa 
misinterpreted  his  authority.  From  other  sources 
little  can  be  gleaned.  Hebrew  and  classical  htei-a- 
ture  fmnishes  nothing  more  than  a  few  trifling 
fi-agments  which  illustrate  Maccabaean  history.  So 
long  an  interval  elapsed  before  the  Hebrew  tr» 
ditions  wei-e  committed  to  writing,  that  facts,  whec 
not  embodied  in  rites  or  precepts,  became  wholly 
distorted.    Classical  writers,  agahi,  were  little  likely 


Hcrzfeld  derives  the  name  from  QOn>  "  to  iximpvc  suel ;"  go  that  It  tiecomcs  in  seDoc  a  sj-nonym  of  "  MaccabM  ' 
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to  cnn)nicle  a  conflict  which  probably  they  could 
net,  have  underetood.  Of  the  great  work  of  Poly- 
bius — who  alone  might  have  been  expected  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  Jewish  war— only 
frs^irents  remain  which  refer  to  this  period  ;  but 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Maccabaean  cam- 
paign in  the  corresponding  sections  of  Livy,  who 
follows  very  closely  in  the  track  of  the  Greek  his- 
torian, seems  to  prove  that  Polybius  also  omitted 
them.  The  account  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Appian 
is  too  meagre  to  make  his  silence  remarkable ;  but 
indifference  or  contempt  must  be  the  explanation 
of  a  general  silence  which  is  too  widespread  to  be 
Accidental.  Even  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had 
lirected  unusual  attention  to  the  past  fortunes  of  its 
iefenders,  Tacitus  was  able  to  dismiss  the  Macca- 
aaean  conflict  in  a  sentence  remarkable  for  scornful 
Oiirelessness.  "  Duiing  the  dominion  of  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Medes,  and  the  Persians,  the  Jews,"  he 
says,  "  were  the  most  abject  of  their  dependent  sub- 
jrfcis.  After  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  su- 
premacy of  the  East,  King  Antiochus  endeavoured 
to  do  away  with  their  superstition,  and  introduce 
Greek  habits,  but  was  hindered  by  a  Parthian  war 
fiom  reforming  a  most  repulsive  people "  {teter- 
riinam  gentcm,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  S).*" 

1.  The  essential  causes  of  the  Maccabaean  War 
have  been  already  pointed  out  [ANTIOCHUS  IV. 
vol.  i.  p.  75a].  The  annals  of  the  Maccabaean 
family,  "  by  whose  hand  deliverance  was  given  unto 
Israel "  (1  Jlacc.  v.  62),  present  the  record  of  its 
progress.  The  standard  of  independence  was  first 
raised  by  Mattathias,  a  priest «  of  the  course  of 
Joarib,  which  was  the  fiist  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  consequently  of  the 
noblest  blood  (comp.  Jos.  Vit.  i. ;  Grimm,  on  IMacc. 
ii.  1).  The  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  already  roused  his  indignation,  when  emis- 
saries of  the  king,  headed  by  Apelles  (Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  6,  §2),  came  to  Modin,  where  he  dwelt,  and  re- 
quired the  people  to  otfer  idolatrous  sacrifice  (1  Mac. 
ii.  1 5,  &c.).  Mattathias  rejected  the  overtures  which 
were  made  to  him  first,  and  when  a  Jew  came  to 
the  altar  to  renounce  his  faith,  slew  him,  and  after- 
wards Apelles,  "  as  Phinees — fiom  whom  he  was 
descended — did  unto  Zambri."  After  this  he  fled 
with  his  sons  to  the  mountains  (B.C.  168),  whither 
he  was  followed  by  numerous  bands  of  fugitives. 
Some  of  them,  not  in  close  connexion  with  Matta- 
thias, being  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  offered  no 
resistance,  and  fell  to  the  number  of  a  thousand. 
When  Mattathias  heard  of  the  disaster  he  asserted 
the  duty  of  self-defence,  and  continued  the  war 
with  signal  success,  destroying  the  idolatrous  altars, 
and  restoring  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  already  advanced  in 
years  when  the  rising  was  made,  and  he  did  not 
long  survive  the  fatigues  of  active  service.  He  died 
B.C.  166,  and  "was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers  at  Modin."  The  speech  which  he  is  said  to 
nave  addressed  to  his  sons  before  his  death  is  re- 
markable as  containing  the  first  distinct  allusion  to 
the  contents  of  Daniel,  a  book  ;vhich  seems  to  have 
eseicised  the  most  powerful  influence  on  the  Macca- 
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•>  The  short  notice  of  the  Jews  i-a  Diodurus  Siculus  (Lib. 
Xl  Eel.  1)  is  singularly  free  from  popular  misrepresenta- 
tions, many  of  which,  however,  he  quotes  as  used  by  the 
eoansellors  of  Antiucbus  to  urge  the  king  to  extirpate  the 
nation  {Lib.  xixiv.,  Kcl.  1). 

«  The  later  tradition,  by  a  natural  exaggeration,  made 
bim  high-priest.    Comp.  Hcrzfeld,  (t^scli.  i.  261,  379. 


baean  conflict  (1  Mace,  ii.  60 ;  comp,  Jos.  Ant. 

xii.  6,  §3). 

2.  Mattathias  himself  named  Judas — apparently 
hi,";  third  son — as  his  successor  in  directing  the  wai 
of  independence  (1  Mace.  ii.  66).     Tiie  energy  and 
skill  of  "THE  Maccabee"  (o  Mok(co)3ojoi),  as 
Judas  is  often  called  in  2  Mace,  fully  justified  his 
father's  preference.     It  appears  that  he  had  already 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the 
mountains  (2  Mace.  v.  27,  where  Mattathias  is  not 
mentioned) ;   and  on  receiving  the  chief  commana 
he   devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  combining  for 
common  action  those  who  were  still  faithful  to  the 
religion  of  'lieir  fathers  (2   Mace.  viii.   1).     His 
first   enterpriiis   vere   night   attacks   and   sudden 
surprises,  which  were  best  suited  to  the  troops  at 
his  disposal    (2   Mace.  viii.  6,   7);  and  when  his 
men  were  encouraged  by  these  means,  he  ventured 
on  more  important  opeiations,  and  defeated  Apollo- 
nius  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12)  and  Seron  (1   Mace.  iii. 
13-24),  who  hearing  of  his  success  came  against 
him  with  very  superior  forces,  at  Bethhoron,  th€ 
scene  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  Jews  in 
earlier  and  later  times.    [Beth-horON.]     Shortly 
afterwards  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  resouices had 
been  impoverished  by  the  war  (I  Mace.  iii.  27-31), 
left  the  government  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to 
Lysias,  while  he  himself  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Persia  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  treasuiy. 
Lysias  organised  an  expedition  against  Judas  ;  but 
his  army,  a  part  of  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  main  body  to  effect  a  surprise,  was  defeated  by 
Judas  at  Emmaus  with  great  loss  (B.C.  166),  after 
the  Jews  had  kept  a  solemn  fast  at  Mizpeh  (1  Mace, 
iii.  46-53);    and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
was  routed  at  Bethsura.     After  this  success  Judaa 
was  able  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  except  the  "  tower  " 
(1  Mace.  vi.  18,  19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
(1  Macc.iv.  36,41-53)onthe26thof  Cisleu,e.\actly 
three  years   aflcr   its  profanation  (1  Mace.  i.  59 
[Dedication]  ;    Grimm,  on   1    Mace   iv.   59). 
The  next  year  was  spent  in   wars   with   fi-ontier 
nations  (1  Mace,  v.) ;  bui  in  spite  of  continued 
triumphs  the  position  of  Judas  was  still  precarious. 
In  B.C.  163  Lysias,  with  the  young  king  Antiochuj 
Eupator,  took  Bethsura,  which  had  been  fortified 
by   Judas   as   the    key   of   the    Idumaean   border 
(i  Mace.  iv.  61),  after  having  defeated  the  patriots 
who  came  to  its  relief;  and  next  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem.    The  city  was  on  the  point  of  suiTendering, 
when    the   approach   of  Philip,  who   claimed  the 
guardianship  of  the  king,  induced  Lysias  to  gua- 
rantee to  the  Jews  complete  liberty  of  religion. 
The    compact   thus   made   was   soon    broken,  but 
shortly  afterwards  Lysias  fell  into   the   hands   of 
Demetrius,  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne,  and  was 
put  to  death.     The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought 
with   it  fiesh  troubles   to   the   patriot   Jews.     A 
large  party   of  their  countrymen,  with  Alcimus 
at  their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he 
sent  Nicanor  against  Judas.     Nicanor  was  defeated, 
first   at   Capharsalama,    and    again   in   a   decisive 
battle  at  Adasa,  near  to  the  glorious  field  of  Beth- 
horon (B.C.  161,  on  the  13th  Adar ;   1  Mace.  vii. 
49;  2  Mace.  xv.  36),  where  he  was  slain.     This 
victory  was  tlie  gi>atest  of  Judas's  successes,  and 
practically  decided   tlie  question   of  Jewish  inde- 
penoence,  but   it  was  followed  by  an  unexpected 
reverse.     Judas    employed    the   short   intei-val    oi 
peace  which  followed   in  negotiating  a  favourable 
league  with  the  Romans.     But  in  the  same  year, 
before  the  answer  of  the  senate  was  retu  rued,  a  new 
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iuvasioQ  under  Bacchides  took  place.  The  Roman  1 
Alliance  seems  to  have  alienated  many  of  the  extreme 
Jewish  pai-ty  frona  Judas  {Midr.  Hhanuka,  quoted  1 
by  l^))hall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  i.  325),  and  he  was  able 
only  to  gather  a  small  force  to  meet  the  sudden 
diuiger.  Of  this  a  large  part  deserted  him  on  the 
eve  of  the  battls;  but  the  coui-age  of  Judas  was 
unshaken,  and  he  fell  at  Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Themio- 
pylae,  fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  in- 
vaders. His  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers, 
and  buried  at  Modiu  "in  the  sepulchie  of  his 
fathers"  (B.C.  161).'» 

3.  After  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriotic  party 
Beeras  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  wholly  dis- 
organised, and  it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of 
luiparalleled  sufferinh-s  that  they  were  driven  to 
renew  the-  conflict.  For  this  purpose  they  offered 
the  command  to  Jonathan,  suniamed  Apphus 
Cb'-ISn,  the  wary),  the  youngest  son  of  Mattathias. 

The  policy  of  Jonathan  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
loss  involved  in  his  brother's  death.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  the  open  country, 
but  retired  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan  (1  Mace. 
ix.  42),  where  he  gained  some  advantage  over 
Bacchides  (B.C.  161),  who  made  an  attempt  to 
hem  in  and  destroy  his  whole  force.  Not  long 
afterwards  Alcimus  died  (B.C.  160),  and  Bacchides 
losing,  as  it  appeal's,  the  active  support  of  the 
(jrecizing  party,  retired  from  Palestine.  Mean- 
while Jonathan  made  such  use  of  the  interi'al  of 
rest  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  Jewish  enemies ; 
and  after  two  years  Bacchides,  at  their  request, 
again  t.oolt  the  field  against  Jonathan  (B.C.  158). 
This  time  he  seems  to  have  been  but  feebly  sup- 
ported, and  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  he 
accepted  terms  which  Jonathan  proposed  ;  and  after 
his  departure  Jonathan  "judged  the  people  at 
Michmash"  (1  Mace.  ix.  73),  and  gradually  extended 
liis  power.  The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the 
Syiian  crown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jonathan 
and  his  adherents.  Demetrius  I.  empowered  him  to 
raise  an  anny,  a  peiTni:,sion  which  was  followed  by 
the  evacuation  of  all  the  outposts  occupied  by  the 
Syrians  except  Bethsura,  but  Jonathan  espoused 
the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  refused  the  liberal 
ofl'ers  which  Demetrius  made,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Jews  had  resolved  to  join  his  rival  (B.C.  153). 
The  success  of  Alexander  led  to  the  elevation  of 
Jonathan,  who  assumed  the  high-priestly  office 
after  the  royal  nomination  •  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles (1  Mace.  X.  21),  "the  greatest  and  holiest 
feast"  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  §1);  and  not  long 
after  he  placed  the  king  under  fresh  obligations  by 
the  defeat  of  ApoUonius,  a  general  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  ( 1  Mace.  x.).  [Al'OLLONius.]  On  the 
^eath  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  H.,  in  spite  of  the 
reverse  which  he  had  experienced,  sought  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  Jews  (B.C.  145) ;  but  after 
receiving  important  assistance  from  them  he  failed 
to  fulf.l  hJ£  ffomises,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Antiochus  VI.,  Jonathan  attached  himself  to  his 


*  Judas  (like  Mattathias)  is  represented  in  later  times 
as  high-priest.  Even  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  }2)  speaks  of 
the  high-priosthood  of  Judas,  and  also  says  that  he  was 
elected  by  "  the  people  "  on  the  death  of  Alcimus  (xii.  10, 
}6).  But  it  is  evident  from  1  Mace.  ix.  ]R,  56,  that  Judas 
died  some  time  before  Alcimus;  and  elsewhere  (A7it.  xx. 
10,  $3)  Joseplius  himself  says  that  tie  high-priesthood  was 
vacant  for  seven  years  after  <he  death  of  Alcimus,  and  that 
Jonathan  was  the  first  of  the  Asnionaean  family  who  held 
the  ufflca. 
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party,  and  though  he  fell  into  a  position  of  gieat 
peril  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  genei-ali 
of  Demetrius.  He  then  strengthened  his  position  by 
alliances  with  Rome  and  "  the  Lacedaemonians '' 
[Spartans],  and  gained  several  additional  su^ 
cesses  in  the  field  (B.C.  144)  ;  but  at  last  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (B.C.  144). 
who  feai-ed  that  he  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  tht 
design  which  he  had  foi-med  of  usurping  the  crown 
after  the  murder  of  the  young  Antiochus  (1  Maoc. 
xi.  8-xii.  4). 

4.  As  soon  as  SiMCS.  the  last  remainiiig 
brother  of  the  Maccabaean  family,  heard  of  the 
detention  of  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  patriot  paity^ 
who  were  ab'eady  beginning  to  despond,  and 
efl'ectually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Syrians. 
His  skill  in  war  had  been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of 
Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  campaigns  of  Jonathan,  when 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  distinct  command  (1  Mace, 
xi.  59).  He  was  soon  enabled  to  consummate  the 
object  for  which  his  family  had  fought  gloriously, 
but  in  vain.  Tryphon,  after  cai-rying  Jonathan 
about  as  a  prisoner  for  some  little  time,  put  him  to 
c'eath,  and  then,  having  murdered  Antiochus,  seized 
the  throne.  On  this  Simon  made  overtui'es  to 
Demetrius  II.  (B.C.  143),  which  were  favourably 
received,  and  the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  at 
length  foiTTially  recognised.  The  long  stniggle 
was  now  triumphantly  ended,  and  it  remained  only 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victoiy.  This  Simon  hastened 
to  do.  In  the  next  year  he  reduced  "the  tower  "  at 
Jerusalem,  which  up  to  this  time  had  always  been 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  faction  ;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  command  extended  and  confirmed 
the  power  of  his  coimtrymen  on  all  sides,  in  spite 
of  the  hostility  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  aller 
a  time  abandoned  the  policy  of  Demetrius.  [Cen- 
DEBAEUS.]  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death  (1  Mace.  ii.  65),  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Rome  (1  Mace.  xy. 
16-21),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation  of  eai-licr 
treaties.  After  settling  the  external  relations  of 
the  new  state  upon  a  sure  basis,  Simon  regulated 
its  internal  administration.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  secured  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  (1  Mace.  xiv.  4-15).  But  in  the  midst  of 
successes  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  domestic  treachery.  Ptolemaeus,  t'le 
governor  of  Jericho,  his  son-in-law,  aspired  to 
usurp  the  supreme  power,  and  having  invited 
Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  to  a  banquet  in  his 
castle  at  Dok,  he  murdered  them  there  B.C.  135 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16). 

5.  The  treason  of  Ptoletnaeus  failed  in  its  object. 
Johannes  Hyrcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon, 
escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his  life  waii 
threatened,  and  at  once  assumed  the  government 
(B.C.  135).  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preseiTe  Jeru- 


e  Jt  does  not  appear  that  any  direct  claimant  to  the 
high-priesthood  remained.  Onias  the  younger,  who  inhe- 
rited 1  he  claim  of  his  lather  Onias,  the  last  legitimate  high* 
priest,  had  retired  to  Egypt. 

'  He  was  sumamed  "  Thassl "  (©oo-crt,  ©oo-o-i's)  ;  but 
the  meaning  of  the  title  is  uncertain.  Michaelis  f  Oriram, 
on  1  Mace,  ii.''   tbioks  that  it  represents  tb»  Cbalde« 
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3alem  ou  condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifica- 
ttoMS  and  submitting  to  a  tribute,  B.C.  133.  The 
foreign  and  civil  wars  cf  the  .Seleucidae  gave  him 
afterwards  abundant  opportunities  to  retrieve  his 
losses.  He  reduced  Idumaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §1),  confirmed  the  aUiance  with  Rome,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  destroying  Samaria,  the  hated 
rival  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  109.  The  external  »pien- 
dcur  of  his  government  was  man-ed  by  the  growth 
of  internal  divisions  (Jos.  Arit.  xii.  10,  §5,  6)  ;  but 
John  escaped  the  fate  of  ail  the  older  members  of 
his  family,  and  died  in  peace  B.C.  106-5.  His 
eldest  son  Ai'istobulus  1.,  who  succeeded,  was  the 
tiist  who  assumed  the  kingly  title,  though  Simon 
had  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  the  kingly  power. 

6.  Two  of  the  fii-st  generation  of  the  Maccabaean 
family  still  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though 
they  did  not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their 
countrymen  like  their  brothers,  shared  their  fate — 
Eleazer  [Eleazer,  8]  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion,  John  [John,  2],  apparently  the  eldest 
brother,  by  treachery.  The  sacrifice  of  the  family 
was  complete,  and  probably  history  offers  no  pa- 
rallel to  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  such  a 
band  dai'ed  to  face  death,  one  by  one,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  holy  cause.  The  result  was  worthy 
of  the  sacrifice.  The  Maccabees  inspired  a  subject- 
people  with  independence ;  they  found  a  few  per- 
sonal followers,  and  they  left  a  nation. 

7.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabaean  contest, 
which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals  thus 
briefly  epitomised,  admit  of  being  traced  with  fair 
distinctness,  though  many  points  must  always 
remain  obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  at  the  time. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne 
(b  C.  153)  was  the  political  turning  point  of  the 
struggle,  which  may  thus  be  divided  into  two 
great  periods.  During  the  fii-st  period  (b.C.  168- 
153)  the  patriots  maintained  their  cause  with 
varying  success  against  the  whole  strength  of 
Syria:  during  the  second  (B.C.  153-139),  they 
were  courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  independ- 
ence was  acknowledged  from  time  to  time,  though 
pledges  given  in  times  of  danger  were  often  broken 
when  the  danger  was  over.  The  paramount  im- 
portance of  Jerusalem  is  conspicuous  throughout 
the  whole  war.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  City  re- 
duced the  patriotic  party  at  once  to  the  condition  of 
mere  guerilla  bands,  issuing  from  "  the  mountains" 
or  "  the  wilderness,"  to  make  sudden  forays  on  the 
neighbouring  towns.  This  was  the  first  aspect  of 
the  war  (2  Mace.  viii.  1-7  ;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  45) ; 
and  the  scene  of  the  early  exploits  of  Judas  was 
the  hill-country  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  from 
which  he  drove  the  invading  annies  at  the  famous 
battle-fields  of  Beth-horon  and  Emmads  (Nico- 
polis).  The  occupation  of  Jerusalem  closed  the 
first  act  of  tne  war  (B.C.  165)  ;  and  after  this 
Judas  made  rafid  attacks  on  every  side — in  Idu- 
maea, Ammon,  Gilead,  Galilee — ^^but  he  made  no 
permanent  settlement  in  the  countries  which  he 
ravaged.  Bethsura  was  fortified  as  a  defence  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  S. ;  but  the  authority  of  Judas 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem,  though  the  influence  of  his 
name  extended  more  widely  (1  IMacc.  vii.  50,  tj 
yri  'lovSa) .  On  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots 
were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
nsuig  ;  and  as  Bacchides  had  the  keys  of  the 
"mountains   of  Ejhraim'  iix.    50i    tiey    wej-2 
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forced  to  find  n  refuge  in  the  lowlands  near  Jciichq 
and  after  some  .slight  successes  .Jonathan  wai 
allowed  to  settle  at  Michmash  undisturbed,  though 
the  wliole  country  remained  absolutely  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Syria.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little 
had  been  gained  when  the  contest  between  Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Demetrius  I.  opened  a  new  period 
(B.C.  153).  Jonathan  was  empowered  to  raise 
troops  :  the  Jewish  hostages  were  restored  ;  many 
of  the  fortresses  were  abandoned  ;  and  apparently 
a  definite  district  was  assigned  to  the  govenimenf 
of  the  high-priest.  The  former  unfruitful  con- 
flicts at  length  produced  their  full  harvest.  The 
defeat  at  Eleasa,  like  the  Swiss  St.  Jacob,  had 
shown  the  worth  of  men  who  could  fac«  all  odds, 
and  no  price  seemed  too  great  to  secure  their  aid. 
When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once  obtained  legiti- 
mate power  they  proved  able  to  maintain  it,  though 
their  general  success  was  chequered  by  some  re- 
veises.  The  solid  power  of  the  national  party  was 
seen  by  the  slight  effect  which  was  produced  by  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Jonathan.  Simon  was  able 
at  once  to  occupy  his  place,  and  cany  out  his  plans. 
The  Syrian  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  Joppa  was  occupied  as  a  sea-port ;  and 
"four  governments"  (rttrffapes  vofioi,  xi.  57, 
xiii.  37) — piobably  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  three  districts  taken  from 
Samaria  (x.  38,  39) — were  subjected  to  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  the  high-priest. 

8.  The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if  less 
famous  is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of  those 
in  which  a  few  brave  men  have  successfully  main- 
tained the  cause  of  freedom  or  religion  against  over- 
powering might.  The  answer  of  Judas  to  those 
who  counselled  retreat  (1  Mace.  ix.  10)  was  as 
true-hearted  as  that  of  Leonidas  ;  and  the  exploits 
of  his  followers  will  boar  favourable  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Swiss,  or  the  Dutch,  or  the 
Americans.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  pa- 
rallels in  Maccabaean  history  to  the  noblest  traits 
of  patriots  and  martyrs  in  other  countries ;  but  it 
may  be  enough  here  to  claim  for  the  contest  the 
attention  which  it  rarely  receives.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  indifference  of  classical  writers 
were  perpetuated  in  our  own  days,  though  theie  is 
no  struggle — not  even  the  wars  of  Joshua  or 
Da-snd — which  is  more  profoundly  interesting  to 
the  Christian  student.  For  it  is  not  only  in  their 
victory  over  external  difficulties  that  the  heroism  of 
the  Maccabees  is  conspicuous:  their  real  success 
was  as  much  imperilled  by  internal  divisions  as  by 
foreign  force.  They  had  to  contend  on  the  on« 
band  against  open  and  subtle  attempts  to  introduce 
Greek  customs,  and  on  the  other  against  an  extreme 
Pharisaic  party,  which  is  seen  from  time  to  time  op- 
posing their  counsels  (1  Mace.  vii.  12-lb  ;  comp.  §2, 
end).  And  it  was  from  Judas  and  those  whom  he 
inspired  that  the  old  faith  received  its  last  develop- 
ment and  final  impress  before  the  commg  of  our  Lord. 

9.  For  that  view  of  the  Maccabaean  war-  which 
regards  t  only  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  religious 
conflict,  is  essentially  one-sided.  If  there  were  no 
other  evidence  than  the  book  of  Daniel — whatever 
opinion  be  held  as  to  the  date  of  it — that  alone 
would  show  how  deeply  the  noblest  nopes  of  the 
theocracy  were  centred  in  the  success  of  the  struggle. 
When  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again 
turned  with  fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith,  we 
might  expect  that  there  would  be  a  new  creative 
epocli  in  'Jie  national  literature :  or,  if  the  loim  oi 

t,  riebiew  composition  was  ab'eady  fixed  by  awied 
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types,  a  propliet  or  psalmi>*  would  express  the 
thougkc£  of  the  new  age  after  tlie  models  of  old 
tiras.  Yet  in  part  at  least  the  leaders  of  Macca- 
baean  times  felt  that  they  were  separated  by  a  real 
chasm  from  the  times  of  the  kingdom  or  of  the 
exile.  If  they  looked  for  a  prophet  in  the  future, 
they  acknowledged  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
was  not  among  them.  The  volume  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  was  completed,  and,  as  far  as 
appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate  its  contents. 
But  the  Hagiographa,  though  they  were  already 
long  fixed  as  a  definite  collection  [Canon],  were 
not  equally  far  removed  fi-om  imitation.  'i"he 
apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  [Daniel,  §1]  sen-ed 
as  a  pattern  for  the  visions  incorporated  in  the 
book  of  Enoch  [Enoch,  Book  of]  ;  and  it  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Psalter  contains 
compositions  of  the  Maccabaean  date.  This  sup- 
position, which  is  at  variance  with  the  jest  evi- 
dence which  can  be  obtained  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
Canon  can  only  be  veceived  upon  the  clearest  in- 
ternal c  proof;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as  m  ■  ih  a  'ariance 
with  sound  interprebition  as  with  the  history  of 
the  Canon.  The  extreme  foims  of  the  hypothesis, 
as  that  of  Hitzig,  who  represents  Ps.  1,2,  44,  60, 
and  all  the  last  three  books  of  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
73-150)  as  Maccabaean  (Grimm,  1  Mace.  Einl. 
§9,  3),  or  of  Just.  Ojshausen  (quoted  by  Lwald, 
Jahrb.  1853,  pp.  250  ff.),  who  is  inclined  to  bring 
the  whole  Psalter  with  very  lew  exceptions  to  that 
date,  need  only  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the  kind 
of  conjecture  which  finds  currency  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  real  controversy  is  confined  to  a  much 
narrower  field ;  and  the  psalms  which  have  been 
referred  with  the  greatest  show  of  reason  to  the 
Maccabaean  age  are  Ps.  44,  60,  74,  79,  80,  83. 
It  has  been  argued  that  all  these  speak  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  house  and  people  of  God  were 
exposed  from  heathen  enemies,  at  a  period  later  than 
the  captivity  ;  and  the  one  ground  for  refen'ing 
them  to  the  time  of  the  Macciibees  is  the  general 
coincidence  which  they  present  with  some  featiu'es 
of  the  Greek  oppression,  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  psalms  in  question  are  of  a  later  date  than 
the  captivity,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
Maccabaean.  On  the  contrary  they  do  not  contain 
the  slightest  trace  of  those  internal  divisions  of  tlie 
people  which  were  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
Maccabaean  sti'uggle.  Tlie  dangers  then  were  as 
much  from  within  as  from  without ;  and  party 
jealousies  brought  the  divine  cause  to  the  greatest 
peril  (Ewald,  Psalmen,  355).  It  is  incredible 
that  a  series  of  Maccabaean  psalms  should  contain 
no  allusion  to  a  system  of  enforced  idolatry,  or  to  a 
temporising  priesthood,  or  to  a  faithless  multitude. 
And  while  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
history  of  ;he  Persian  supremacy  from  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  makes  it 
impossible  to  fix  with  any  pwcision  a  date  to  which 
the  psalms  can  be  referred,  the  one  glimpse  which 
is  given  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  in  the  interval 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  7)  is  such  as  to  show  that  they 


e  The  historical  argument  for  the  completion  of  the 
present  collection  of  the  Psalms  before  the  compilation  of 
Oironicles  is  very  well  given  by  Ewald  {Jahrb.  1853,  4, 
pp.  20-32)  In  1  Clir.  xvi.  7-36  passages  occur  which  are 
derived  from  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.,  xcvl.,  of  which  the  fust  two  are 
among  the  latest  hymns  in  the  Psalter. 

•>  It  mi:st,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  formula  ot  quo- 
tation prfHxi'd  to  the  wdrds  from  Ps.  Ixxix.  in  1  Mace. 
»ii.  17  IS  not  that  in  which  Scripture  is  ([uoed  in  ia'tr 
b<4>l(s,  af  is  communly  said.    It  \i  not  wt  yiyoa.nT<u,  or 
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may  well  have  found  some  sufficient  occasion  In 
the  wars  and  disorders  which  attended  the  decline 
of  the  Persian  power  (comp.  Ewald).  it  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  arguments  for  » 
post-Babylonian  date  are  conclusive.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  psalms  themselves  which  may  not 
apply  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  should  have  given 
occasion  to  no  hymns  of  pious  ••  son'ow. 

10.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Fsalms  of  Sc- 
lomon  furnishes  a  strong  confiiTnation  of  the  belief 
that  all  the  cimonical  Psalms  are  earlier  than  thj, 
Maccabaean  era.  This  collection,  which  bears  the 
clearest  traces  cf  unity  of  authorship,  is,  almost 
beyond  question,  a  true  Maccabaean  work.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  (Ewald,  Gesckichte,  iv, 
343)  that  the  book  was  originally  composed  in 
Hebrew  ;  and  it  presents  exactly  those  characteristics 
which  are  wanting  in  the  other  (conjectural)  Macca- 
baean Psalms.  "  The  holy  ones"  [ol '6<ti.oi.,  DI^DH 
[AssiDAEANs]  ;  ol  (po^ovfifvoi  rhy  Kvpiov)  appear 
throughout  as  a  distinct  class,  struggling  against 
hypocrites  and  men-pleasei-s,  who  make  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  subservient  to  their  own  interests 
(Ps.  Sol.  iv.,  xiii.-sv.).  The  sanctuary  is  polluted 
by  the  abominations  of  professing  servants  of  God 
before  it  is  polluted  by  the  heathen  (Ps.  Sol.  i.  8,  ii. 
1  ff.,  viii.  8  fi'.,  xvii.  15  ff.).  National  unfaithful- 
ness is  the  cause  of  national  puuishment ;  and  the 
end  of  trial  is  the  "  justification"  of  God  (Ps.  Sol.  ii. 
16,  iii.  3,  iv.  9,  viii.  7  ff.,  is.).  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  holiness  of  works  set  up  in  some  passages 
which  violates  the  divine  mean  of  Scripture  (Ps. 
Sol.  i.  2,  3,  iii.  9)  ;  and,  while  the  language  is  full  of 
echoes  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  it  wants  something  which  we  find  in  all 
the  canonical  writings.  The  historical  allusions  in 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon  are  as  uuoi\uivocal  as  the 
description  which  they  give  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  An  enemy  "  threw  down  the  stroma 
walls  "  of  Jerusalem,  and  "  Gentiles  went  up  to  the 
altar"  (Ps.  Sol.  ii.  l-o  ;  comp.  1  Mace.  i.  31 ).  In  his 
pride  "  he  wrought  all  things  in  Jerusalem,  as  the 
(Gentiles  in  their  cities  do  for  their  gods"  (Ps.  Sol. 
xvii.  10).  "Those  who  loved  the  assemblies  of 
the  saints  {ffwa-ywyhi  oeriaiv),  wandered  (lege 
eTTAavuivTo)  m  deserts"  (Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  19  ;  comp. 
1  .Mace.  i.  54,  ii.  28)  ;  and  there  "  was  no  one  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem  who  did  mercy  and  truth  " 
(Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  17  ;  comp.  1  Mace.  i.  38).  One  Psalm 
(viii.)  appears  to  refer  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
The  people  wrought  wickedly,  and  God  sent  upon 
them  a  spirit  of  error.  He  brought  one  "  from  the 
extremity  of  the  earth"  (viii.  16  ;  comp.  1  Mate. 
vii.  1, — "  Demetrius  from  Rome").  "The  princes 
of  the  land  met  him  witli  joy  "  ( 1  Mace.  vii.  5-8)  ; 
and  he  entered  the  land  in  safety  (1  Mace.  vii. 
')-12, — Bacchides  his  general),  "as  a  father  in 
peace"  (1  Mace.  vii.  15).  Then  "he  slew  the 
princes  and  every  one  wise  in  counsel"  (1  Mace, 
vii.  16),  and  "poured  out  the  blood  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem"  (1  Mace.  vii.  17).'     The  pur- 


Kara  TO  yeypafji/jLevov^   but   Kara   TOi'  \6yov  ov  eypai^e, 
which  is  variously  altered  by  different  authorities. 

'  The  prominence  given  to  the  slaughter  of  the  As?I- 
flaeans  both  in  1  Mace,  and  in  tlie  psalm,  and  the  share 
which  the  Jews  had  directly  in  thr  second  pollution  of 
Jerusalem,  seem  to  fix  the  events  of  the  psalm  to  the  time 
of  Demetrius  ;  but  the  close  similarity  (with  this  excep- 
tion) between  the  invasions  of  Apellonius  and  Kacchides 
n!:iy  leave  sonii'  rtooht  as  to  the  identification.  (.Compare 
1  Miioc  1.  29-.3K.  with  Pi.  Sol.  viii.  16-20 
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port  of  these  evils,  as  a  retributive  and  piirifyii? 
judgment,  lejuls  to  the  most  romarfciable  feature  of 
the  Ps;i)ras,  the  distinct  expression  of  Mcssw.'nc 
hopes.  In  this  respect  they  ofler  a  direct  contnxit 
to  tlie  bool<s  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xiv.  41).  'I'lie 
sorrow  and  the  tiiumph  are  seen  toa;ether  in  tlieir 
spiritual  aspect,  and  the  expectation  of  "  an  anointed 
Lord  "  ixpicrrhs  Kvptos,  Ps.  Sol.  xvii.  36  (xviii.  8) ; 
cotnp.  Lulie  ii.  11)  follows  directly  after  the  de- 
scription of  the  impious  assaults  of  Gentile  enemies 
(I's.  Sol.  xvii. ;  comp.  Dan.  xi.  45,  xii.).  "  Blessed," 
it  is  said,  "  are  they  who  are  born  in  those  days,  to 
see  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  shall  do  for  the 
generation  to  come.  [When  men  are  brought]  be- 
neath the  rod  of  correction  of  an  anointed  Lord  {or 
tlie  Lord's  anointed,  vTrh  pd^Sov  iraiSfias  ;(;pi<rToD 
Kvpiov)  in  the  fear  of  his  God,  in  wisdom  of  spirit 
and  of  righteousness  and  of  might"  .  .  .  then 
there  shall  be  a  "  good  generation  in  the  fear  of 
(jod,  in  the  days  of  mercy  "  (Ps.  Sol.  xviii.  6-10). 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the 
distinguishing  religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
notice  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the  cor- 
responding notice  of  their  great  adversary  ;  but  it 
is  nut  on  that  account  less  important  as  illustrating 
the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the  simple 
history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  evident  that  facts  are  shadowed  forth  by 
the  prophet  only  in  their  typical  bearing  on  the 
development  of  God's  kingdom.  In  this  aspect  the 
passage  itself  (Dan.  xi.  29-35)  will  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  comment. 
"  At  the  time  appointed  [in  the  spring  of  168  B.C.] 
he  [Antiochus  Epiph.]  shall  return  and  come  to- 
ward the  south  [Egypt]  ;  but  it  shall  not  he  as  the 
first  time,  so  also  the  last  time  [though  his  first 
attempts  shall  be  successful,  in  the  end  he  shall  fail]. 
For  the  ships  of  Chittim  [the  Romans]  shall  come 
against  him,  and  he  shall  he  cast  down,  and  return, 
and  be  very  wroth  against  the  holy  covenant ;  and 
he  shall  do  [his  will]  ;  yea  he  shall  return,  and 
have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy 
covenant  (comp.  Dan.  viii.  24,  25).  And  forces  from 
him  [at  his  bidding]  shall  stand  [remain  in  Judaea  as 
gari'isons  ;  comp.  1  Mace.  i.  33,  34]  ;  aiid  they  shall 
pollute  the  sanctuary,  the  stronghold,  and  shall  take 
away  the  daily  [sacrifice]  ;  and  they  shall  set  np 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  [1  Mace.  i. 
45-47].  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  (or 
rather  such  as  condemn')  the  covenant  shall  he  cor- 
rupt [to  apostasy]  by  smooth  words ;  hut  the  people 
that  know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  [ex- 
ploits]. And  they  that  understand  [know  God  and 
His  law]  among  the  people,  shall  instruct  many: 
yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword  and  by  flnme,  by 
C'iptimty  and  by  spoil  [some]  days  (1  Mace.  i. 
60-64).  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be 
ho'.pen  with  a  little  help  (1  Mace.  i.  28 ;  2  Mace. 
V.  27,  Judas  Mace,  with  nine  others  ....);  and 
many  shall  cleave  to  them  [the  faithful  followers  of 
the  law]  with  hypocrisy  [dreading  the  prowess  of 
Judas:  1  Mace.  ii.  46,  and  yet  ready  to  fall  away 
at  the  first  opportunity,  1  Mace.  vii.  6].  And  some 
of  them  of  U7iderstanding  shall  fall,  to  m,ake  trial 
among  them,  and  to  purge  and  to  make  them  white, 
unto  the  time  of  the  end  ;  because  [the  end  is]  yet 
for  a  time  appointed."  From  this  point  the  prophet 
describes  in  detail  the  godlessness  of  the  great  op- 
pressor (ver.  36-39),  and  then  his  last  fortunes 
and  death  (ver.  40-45),  but  says  nothing  'if  the 
tj-juinph  of  the  Maccabees  or  of  the  restoration  of 
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the  Temple,  which  pjcceded  the  last  event  by  some 
mouths.  This  omission  is  scarcely  intelligible 
ut'.lesb  we  regard  the  facts  as  svmbolising  a  higher 
strUfTgle — a  truth  wrongly  held  by  those  who  fiom 
early  times  referred  verses  36-45  only  to  Antichrist, 
the  Tintitype  of  Antiochus — in  which  that  recovti  y 
of  the  ep.rthly  temple  had  no  place.  And  at  any 
rate  it  shows  the  imperfection  of  that  yiev  of  tht 
whole  chapter  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  mera 
transcription  of  history. 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  con 
tain  much  which  illustrates  in  ietail  the  religiou 
or  social  progress  of  the  Jews.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  period  must  rot  only  have  i-tcnsificd  old  beliefs 
but  also  have  copied  out  elemer  ts  which  were  latent 
in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a  resurrec- 
tion, and  even  of  a  material  resurrection  (2  Mace, 
xiv.  46),  was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct 
apprehension  by  suffering.  "  It  is  good  to  look  for 
the  hope  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  Him" 
(TraAtv  avaffT-fjtrecrOai  v-k  avrov),  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  martyr's  answer  to  his  judge  ;  "  as  for 
thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life " 
{avaffracis  ils  C'^'fiv,  2  Mace.  vii.  14;  comp.  vi. 
26,  xiv.  46).  "  Our  brethren,"  says  another,  "  have 
fallen,  having  endured  a  short  pain  leading  to  ever- 
lasting life,  being  under  the  covenant  of  God' 
(2  Mace.  vii.  36,  ttSvov  aevvdov  C<^ris).  And  as  it 
was  believed  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death 
and  judgment,  the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in 
some  measure  still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  passage,  2  Mace.  xii.  43-45 
though  the  secondary  notion  of  a  purgatorial  state 
is  in  no  way  implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  waa 
supposed  to  extend.  If  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  heathen  in  another  life  had  formed  a  definite 
article  of  belief,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
put  forward  more  prominently  (2  Mace.  vii.  17, 
19,  35,  &c.),  though  the  p;issages  in  question  may 
be  understood  of  sufferings  after  death,  and  not 
only  of  earthly  suffei'ings ;  but  for  the  apostate 
Jews  there  was  a  certain  judgment  in  reserve  (vi. 
26).  The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  piovidence  of 
God  shown  in  the  chastening  of  His  jieople,  as  con- 
trasted with  His  neglect  of  other  nations,  is  another 
proof  of  the  widening  view  of  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  epoch  (2  Mace.  iv. 
16,  17,  V.  17-20,  vi.  12-16,  &c.).  The  lessons  of 
the  captivity  were  reduced  to  moral  teaching;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  assumed  an  importance  which  is  witlio  it 
parallel  except  in  patriarchal  times  [2  MaccabeeSj, 
It  was  perhaps  from  this  cause  also  that  the  Mes- 
sianic hope  was  limited  in  its  range.  The  vivid 
perception  of  spiritual  truths  hindeied  the  spread  of 
a  hope  which  had  been  cherished  in  a  mateiial 
form ;  and  a  pause,  as  it  were,  was  made,  in  which 
men  gained  new  points  of  sight  from  which  to  con- 
template the  old  promises. 

13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life  which 
can  be  gained  during  the  period,  show  on  the  whole 
a  steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Probably 
the  law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  The 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecuticn  in  fixing 
tl;e  Canon  of  the  Old  Test;iment  has  bft*n  alreaily 
noticed.  [Canon,  vol.  i.  251.]  The  books  of  the 
\r\v  were  specially  sought  out  for  destruction  (1 
Mace.  i.  56,  57,  iii.  48) ;  and  their  distinctiv« 
value  was  in  consequence  proportionately  increased. 
To  use  the  words  of  1  Mace.,  "  tiie  holy  bwka* 
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(rh  /St^A  .'a  to  &yia  ra  4v  ^epo'l''  VfJL&v")  were  felt 
to  make  all  other  comfort  superfluous  (1  Mace.  sii. 
9).  The  strict  observance  of  the  sabbath  (1  Mace. 
ii.  32  ;  2  Mace.  ri.  1 1,  viii.  26,  &«.)  and  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  (1  Mace.  vi.  53),  the  law  of  the  Nazarites 
(1  Mace.  iii.  49),  and  the  exemptions  from  military- 
service  (1  Mace.  iii.  5Q'),  the  solemn  prayer  and  fast- 
ing (1  Mace.  iii.  47  ;  2  Mace.  x.  25,  &c.),  carry  us 
back  to  early  times.  The  provision  far  the  maimed, 
the  aged,  and  the  bereaved  (2  Mace.  viii.  28,  30;,  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  the  new  feast  of  the 
dedication  was  a  homage  to  the  old  rites  (2  Mace. 
i.  9)  while  it  was  a  proof  of  independent  life.  The 
intemiption  of  the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood 
was  the  most  impoi-tant  innovation  which  was 
made,  and  one  wliich  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  state.  After  various  arbitrary 
changes  the  office  was  left  vacant  for  seven  years 
upon  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The  last  descendant 
of  Jozadak  (On:as)j  in  whose  family  it  had  been 
for  neai-ly  four  centuries,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  esta- 
blished a  schismatic  worship  ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
support  of  the  Jews  became  important,  the  Macca- 
baean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  tlie  family  of  Joarib, 
was  elected  to  the  dignity  by  the  nomination  of  the 
Syrian  king  (1  Mace.  x.  20),  whose  will  was  con- 
firmed, as  it  appeai-s,  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
(comp.  1  Mace,  si  v.  35). 

14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture and  the  ails  which  has  not  been  already  anti- 
cipated. In  common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the 
Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
return:  this  was  "  their  own  language "  (2  Mace, 
vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
naiTative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence  of 
Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a  much  later  date.  The  description 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
27-30),  is  the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of 
the  time.  The  description  is  obscure,  but  in 
some  features  the  structure  appears  to  have  pre- 
sented a  resemblance  to  the  tombs  of  Porsena  and 
the  Curiatii  (Plin.  II.  N.  xxxvi.  13),  and  perhaps 
to  one  still  found  in  Idumaea.  An  oblong  base- 
ment, of  which  the  two  chief  faces  were  built  of 
polished  white  marble  (Joseph.  A7it.  xiii.  6,  §5), 
suppoited  "  seven  pyi-amids  in  a  line  ranged  one 
against  another,"  equal  in  number  to  the  members 
of  the  Maccabaean  family,  including  Simon  himself. 
To  these  he  added  "  other  works  of  ai-t  (yurj^o;/?)- 
;itoTa),  placing  round  (on  the  two  chief  faces?) 
great  columns,  (Josephus  adds,  each  of  a  single 
block),  bearing  trophies  of  aiTns,  and  sculptured 
ships,  which  might  be  visible  from  the  sea  below." 
The  language  of  1  Mace,  and  Josephus  implies  that 
these  columns  were  placed  upon  the  basement, 
othei"wise  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  columns 
rose  only  to  the  height  of  the  basement  supporting 
the  Trophies  on  the  same  level  as  the  pyramids.  So 
much  at  least  is  evident,  that  the  chajacteristics  of 
this  work — and  probably  of  later  Jewish  archi- 
tecture generally — bore  closer  affinity  to  the  styles 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  than  of  Egypt  or  the 
East,  a  result  which  would  follow  equally  from  the 
Syriar  dominion  and  the  commerce  which  Simon 
opencl  by  the  Mediterranean  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5). 

15.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the  time  are  tho 
cnijs  which  bear  the  name  of"  Simon,"  or  "  Simon 
Prinw  (^Nasij  of  Israel  "  in  Samaritan  letters.    The 
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privilege  of  a  national  coinage  was  granted  to  Simon 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1  Mace.  xv.  6,  Kinita 
XSiov  y6fj.ifffia  nil  X'^'P'f)  5  ^^'^  numerous  examples 
occur  which  have  the  dates  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  ana  fourth  yeai's  of  the  liberation  of  Jeni« 
salem  (Israel,  Zion)  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  con- 
finnation  of  their  genuineness,  that  in  the  firet  year 
the  name  Zion  does  not  occur,  as  the  citadel  wa» 
not  recovered  till  the  second  year  of  Simon's  supre» 
macy,  while  after  the  second  year  Zion  alone  is  found 
(Bayer,  de  Nummis,  171).  The  privilege  was  first 
definitely  accorded  to  Simon  in  B.C.  140,  while  the 
first  year  of  Simon  was  B.C.  143  (1  Mace.  xiii.  42)  ; 
but  this  discrepancy  causes  little  difficulty,  as  it  v 
not  uniikelj  that  the  concession  of  Antiochus  waa 
made  in  favour  of  a  practice  already  existing.  No 
date  is  given  later  than  the  fourth  year,  but  coins 
of  Simon  occur  without  a  date,  which  may  belong 
to  the  four  last  years  of  his  life.  The  emblems 
which  the  coins  bear  have  generally  a  connexion 
with  Jewish  history — a  vine-leaf,  a  cluster  of 
jrapes,  a  vase  (of  manna?),  a  trifid  flowering  rod, 
a  palm  branch  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel,  a 
lyre  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51),  a  bundle  of  branches  sym- 
bolic of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  coins  issued 
in  the  last  war  of  independence  by  Bar-cochba,  repeat 
many  of  these  emblems,  and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  series.  The  au- 
thenticity of  all  the  Maccabaean  coins  was  impugned 
by  Tychsen  {Die  Undchtheit  d.  Jud.  Miinzen  .  .  . 
bewiesen  .  ,  ,  0.  G.  Tychsen,  1779),  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  He  was  answered  by  Bayer, 
whose  admirable  essays  (De  Nummis  Hebr.  Sama^ 
ritanis,  Val.  Ed.  1781  ;  Vindiciae  .  .  .  1790), 
give  the  most  complete  account  of  the  coins,  though 
he  reckons  some  apparently  later  types  as  Macca- 
baean. Eckhel  {Doctr.  Numm.  iii.  p.  455  If.)  has 
given  a  good  account  of  the  controversy,  and  an 
accurate  description  of  the  chief  types  of  the  coins. 
Comp.  De  Saulcy,  Nnmism.  Judaique\  Ewald, 
Gesch.  vii.  366,  476.    [Monev.] 

The  authorities  for  the  IMaccabaean  history  have 
been  given  already.  Of  modern  works,  that  of 
Ewald  is  by  faj-  the  best.  Herzfeld  has  collected  a 
mass  of  details,  chiefly  fiom  late  sources,  which  ai-e 
interesting  and  sometimes  valuable  ;  but  the  student 
of  the  period  cannot  but  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to 
realise  it  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
instinct  was  ti-ue  which  named  it  fi-om  one  chief 
hero.  In  this  last  stage  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
in  the  first,  all  life  came  fiom  the  leader ;  and  it  is 
the  gi-eatest  glory  of  the  Maccabees  that  while  they 
found  at  first  all  turn  upon  their  personal  fortunes, 
they  left  a  nation  strong  enough  to  preserve  an  in- 
dependent faith  till  the  typical  kingdom  gave  piace 
to  a  universal  Church.  [B.  F.  W.j 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF  (MoKKa|8oiW 
o',  )3',  &c.  Four  books  which  bear  the  common 
title  of  "  Maccabees,"  are  fomid  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.  Two  uf  these  were  included  in  the 
early  ouiTent  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As  fonniag  part 
of  the  Vulgate  they  were  received  as  canoniciil  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  retained  among  the 
apocrypha  by  the  refonned  churches.  The  two 
other  books  obtained  no  such  wide  circulation,  p:id 
have  only  a  secondary  connexion  with  the  Mao> 
cabaean  history.  But  all  the  books,  though  the/ 
diH'er  most  widely  in  character  and  date  and  worth, 
possess  peints  ot  interest  which  n;ake  them  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  itudy.      If  the  historic  order    vera 
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jbscrvL-d,  the  so-called  third  book  wciild  come  first, 
the  fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second, 
which  would  retain  its  place,  and  the  first  would 
come  last ;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
fjund  in  the  MSS.,  which  was  probably  decided  by 
some  vague  tradition  of  their  relative  antiquity. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual  relations  and 
historic  worth  of  the  first  two  books  <if  Maccabees 
has  given  rise  to  much  very  ingenious  and  partial 
criticism.  The  subject  was  veiy  nearly  exhausted 
by  a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  last  century, 
which  contain  in  the  midst  of  much  unfair  reason- 
ing the  substiuice  of  what  has  been  written  since. 
The  discussion  was  occasioned  by  E.  Frolich's 
Annals  of  Syria  (Annates  ....  Syriae  .... 
nii.mis  veteribus  Ulustrati.  Vindob.  1744).  In 
this  great  work  the  author — a  Jesuit — had  claimed 
paramount  authority  for  the  books  of  Macaibecs. 
This  claim  was  denied  by  E.  F.  Wernsdorf  in  his 
Prolusio  de  fontihus  historiae  Syriae  in  Libris 
Mace.  (Lips.  1746).  Frolich  replied  to  this  essay 
in  another.  De  fontibus  hist.  Syriae  in  Libris 
Mace,  prolusio  .  ...  in  examen  vocata  (Vindob. 
1746)  ;  and  then  the  argument  fell  into  other 
hands.  Wernsdorfs  brother  (Gli. Wernsdoif)  under- 
took to  support  his  cause,  which  he  did  in  a 
Gominentatio  historico-critica  de  fide  lihrorum 
Mace.  (Wratisl.  1747);  and  nothing  has  been 
wiitten  on  the  same  side  which  can  be  compared 
with  his  work.  By  the  vigour  and  freedom  of  his 
style,  by  his  surprising  erudition  and  unwavering 
confidence — almoit  worthy  of  Bentley — he  carries 
his  reader  often  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  criticism, 
and  it  is  only  after  reflection  that  the  littleness 
and  sophistry  of  many  of  his  arguments  are  appa- 
rent. But  in  spite  of  the  injustice  and  aiTogance 
of  the  book,  it  contains  veiy  much  which  is  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  no  abstract  can  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  its  power.  The  reply  to  Wernsdorf 
was  published  anonymously  by  another  Jesuit : — 
Auctoritas  utriusque  Libri  Mace,  canonico-historica 
adscrta  ....  a  quodam  Soc.  Jesu  sacerdote 
(Vindob.  1749).  The  authorship  of  this  was 
fixed  upon  J.  Khell  (Welte,  Einl.  p.  23note) ;  and 
while  in  many  points  Khell  is  unequal  to  his  adver- 
sary, his  book  contains  some  very  useful  collections 
for  the  history  of  the  canon.  In  more  recent  times, 
F.  X.  Patritius  (another  Jesuit)  has  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  establish  the  complete  hannony  of  the 
books,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  essay  (JDe  Consensu 
utriusque  Libri  Mace.  Romas,  1856),  though  far 
from  satisfactory,  is  the  most  able  defence  of  the 
books  which  has  been  published. 

I.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. — 1.  The 
first  book  of  Macca-bees  contains  a  histoi  y  of  the 
patriotic  stiniggle,  from  the  first  resistance  of  Matta^ 
ihids  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon, 
a  period  of  thirty-three  years  (B.C.  168-135). 
The  opening  chapter  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East,  and 
describes  at  gi-eater  length  the  oppression  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  culminating  in  his  desperate 
attempt  to  extirpate  Judaism.  The  gieat  subject  of 
the  book  begins  with  the  enumei'ation  of  the  Macca- 
baean  family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  part  which  the  aged  Mattathias  took 
in  rousing  and  guiding  the  spirit  of  his  counti  ymen 
(ii.  6-70).  Tlie  remainder  of  the  narrative  is 
occupied  witli  the  exploits  of  his  five  sons,  thiee 
of  xhoni  in  succession  cai-ried  oa  with  varying  for- 
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tunf  the  work  which  he  began,  till  it  reached  it« 
triumphant  issue.  Each  of  tne  three  divis.ons, 
into  which  ths  main  portion  of  the  hook  tliui 
naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual 
character  derived  from  its  special  hero.  First 
Judas,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  succeeses,  and  scarcely 
less  noble  reverses,  fully  roused  his  countrymen  to 
their  work,  and  then  fell  at  a  Jewish  Therhiopylae 
(iii.  1-ix.  22,  B.C.  167-161).  Kext  Jonathai^  con- 
firmed by  policy  the  advantages  which  his  brother 
had  gained  by  chivalrous  daring,  and  fell  not 
in  open  field,  but  by  the  treachery  of  a  usuiper 
(i.';.  2b-xii.  53;  B.C.  161-143).  Last  of  all  Simon, 
by  wisdom  and  vigour,  gave  shape  and  order  to  the 
new  state,  ani  was  formally  installed  in  the 
priiKely  ofBce.  He  also  fell,  but  by  domestic  and 
not  by  foreign  treason ;  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
his  power  (xiii.-xvi.  B.C.  143-135).  Tne  history, 
in  this  aspect,  presents  a  kind  of  epic  unity.  The 
passing  allusion  to  the  achievements  of  after  times 
(xvi.  23,  24)  relieves  the  impression  caused  by  the 
murder  of  Simon.  But  at  his  death  the  victory  was 
ab-eady  won :  the  life  of  Judaism  had  mastered  the 
tyranny  of  Greece. 

2.  While  the  gixuideur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invests  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a  more  poetic  mould  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon 
(xiv.  4-15);  but  when  the  style  is  most  poetica. 
(i.  37-40,  ii.  7-13,  49-68,  iii.  3-9,  18-22,  iv.  8-11, 
30-33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  .37,  38,  41,  42)— and 
this  poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the 
speeches — it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great 
marks  of  trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspi- 
cuous. Victory  and  failure  and  despondency  are, 
on  the  whole,  chronicled  with  the  same  candour. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the 
working  of  providence.  In  speaking  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (i.  10  if.)  the  writer  betrays  no  unjust 
violence,  while  he  marks  in  one  expressive  phrase 
(i.  10,  ^({a  afj.ap'7a)\6s)  the  character  of  the  Syrian 
type  of  antichrist  (cf.  Is.  xi.  10;  Dan.  xi.  36); 
and  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reckless  profligacy 
of  Alexander  Balas,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
his  relations  to  the  Jews  were  honourable  and 
liberal,  and  these  alone  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
history.  So  far  as  the  circumstances  admit,  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  book  is  established  by  the 
evidence  of  other  authorities ;  but  for  a  considerable 
period  it  is  the  single  source  of  our  inform-jtion. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  little  need  of  external  testimony  to 
its  worth.  Its  whole  character  bears  adequate  wit- 
ness to  its  essential  truthfulness  ;  and  Luther — no 
servile  judge — expressed  himself  as  not  disinclined, 
on  internal  grounds,  to  see  it  "  reckoned  among  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  "  ("  Diess  Buch  ....  fast 
eine  gleiche  Weise  halt  mit  Reden  und  Worten  wie 
andere  heilige  Biicher  und  nicht  unwiirdig  gewest 
ware,  hineinzm-echncn,  weil  es  ein  sehr  nothig  und 
niitzlich  Buch  ist  zu  vei'stehen  den  Propheten 
Daniel  im  11  Kapitel."  Werke,  von  Walch,  xiv. 
94,  ap.  Grimm,  p.  xxii.). 

3.  There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the 
wnter  appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  informed, 
especially  in  the  history  of  foreign  nations ;  and 
some,  again,  in  which  he  has  been  suppos<jd  to  have 
magnified  the  difficulties  and  successes  of  his 
countrymen.  Of  the  former  class  of  objections  tv/o, 
wliich  turn  upon  the  description  given  of  the 
foun^tion    of   the  Gicek   kingdoms   of  the   F.ast 
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(1  Mace  i.  5-9),  and  of  the  power  of  Home  (viii. 
1-16),  deserve  notice  from  their  intrinsic  interest. 
Afier  giving  a  rapid  summary  of  the  exploits  of 
Alexander — the  reading  and  interpretation  of  ver. 
1  are  too  uncertain  to  allow  of  objections  based 
upon  the  common  text-  —the  writer  states  that  the 
king,  conscious  of  approaching  death  "  divided  his 
kingdom  am'ing  his  servants  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  him  from  his  youth"  (1  Mace.  i.  6, 
S.elA.ei'  airots  r^v  PaffiXelav  avrov,  e-^i  ^S>vtos 
ax-^ovi)  ....  "  and  after  his  death  they  all  put  on 
Clowns.  Various  rumcirs,  it  is  known  (Curt. 
X.  10),  prevailed  about  a  will  of  Alexander,  which 
decided  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  of  his 
kingdom,  but  this  narrative  is  evidently  a  diiferent 
and  independent  tradition.  It  may  rest  upon  some 
foimei-  indif-ation  of  the  king's  wishes,  but  in  the 
absence  of  all  corroborative  evidence  it  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  a  historic  fact  (Patritius,  De  Cons. 
Mace.  pref.  viii.),  though  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  desire  which  men  felt  to  attribute  the  constitution 
of  the  Greek  power  to  the  immediate  counsels  of  its 
great  founder.  In  this  instance  the  author  has  pro- 
bably accepted  without  inquiry  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen ;  in  the  other  it  is  distinctly  said  that 
the  account  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  was  brought 
to  Judas  by  common  report  (1  Mace.  viii.  1,  2, 
i^Kouffey  ....  Snty^ffaPTo).  The  statements 
made  give  a  lively  impression  of  the  popular  esti- 
mate of  the  conquerors  of  the  west,  whose  character 
and  victories  are  described  chiefly  with  open  or 
covert  allusion  to  the  Greek  powers.  The  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Galatians,  who  were  the  terror  of  the 
neighbouring  people  (Liv.  xxxviii.  37),  and  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  Tarshish  (comp.  ver.  3)  of 
Phoenician  merchants,  are  noticed,  as  would  be 
natural  from  the  immediate  interest  of  the  events  ; 
but  the  wars  with  Carthage  are  wholly  omitted 
(Josephus  adds  these  in  his  narrative.  Ant.  xii. 
10,  §6).  The  errors  in  detail — as  the  captm-e  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans  (ver.  7),  the 
numbers  of  his  armament  (ver.  6),  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  senate  (vei-.  15),  the  one  supreme 
yearly  otficer  at  Rome  (ver.  16  ;  comp.  xv.  16) — are 
only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  oral  accounts ; 
and  the  enduiance  (ver.  4,  ixaKpo9viJ.ia},  the  good 
faith  (ver.  112),  and  the  simplicity  of  the  republic 
(ver.  14,  ovK  iTrfdero  ovbels  avraiy  5ia5rj/xa  Kot 
ov  irepiePdAovTO  tropcpvpav  liffTe  aSpwOrivai  iv 
avTTJ,  contrast  i.  9),  were  features  likely  to  ariest 
the  attention  of  orientals.  The  very  imperfection 
of  the  writer's  knowledge — for  it  seems  likely 
(ver.  11)  that  he  remodels  the  rumours  to  suit  his 
own  time — is  instructive,  as  affording  a  glimpse  of 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  fame  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  Romans  in  the  scene  of  their 
futui-e  conquests.  Nor  are  the  mistakes  as  to  the 
condition  of  foreign  states  calculated  to  weaken  the 
testimony  of  the  book  to  national  history.  They 
are  peifectly  consistent  with  good  faith  in  the 
narrator ;  and  even  if  there  are  inaccuracies  in 
recording  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Jewish  and 
Syrian  forces  (xi.  45-47  ;  vii.  46),  these  need  cause 
little  surprise,  and  may  in  some  degree  be  due  to 
errors  of  transcription.^ 

4.  Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  narrative  was  derived,  but  there  does  not 
eeem  to  be  evidence  sufficient  to  indicate  them  with 


■  'ITie  relation  ot  lue  history  t)f  Jusephus  tc  that  of 
1  Mace,  is  carefully  discussed  by  Qrimm,  Exeg.  UavU). 
rtW.  iO  (5). 
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any  certainty.  In  one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author 
imj  .les  that  written  accounts  of  some  of  the  actiuoa 
of  .Judas  were  in  existence  (ri  irepura-a  .  ,  .  .  »e 
KaT('Ypd<pT]) ;  and  the  poetical  character  cf  lh« 
first  section  of  the  book,  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  introduction  of  speeches,  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  on  which  that  part  was 
based.  It  appears,  again,  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion fi-om  the  mention  of  the  official  records  of 
the  life  of  Hyrcanus  (xvi.  24,  toSto  ye-yoairTai 
eirl  0tl3\icp  rjfiepoiv  dpxnp<'><^vvv^  airov),  thiit 
similar  records  existed  at  least  for  the  high-jriest- 
hood  of  Simon.  There  is  nothing  certainly  to 
indicate  that  the  writer  designed  to  till  up  any  gap 
in  the  history ;  and  the  notice  of  the  chiinge  of 
reckoning  which  attended  the  elevation  of  Simon 
(xiii.  42)  seems  to  suggest  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  public  register.  The  constant  appeal  to 
official  documents  is  a  fmther  proof  both  of  the 
presei'vation  of  public  records  and  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  their  importance.  Many  documents 
are  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  history,  but  even 
when  they  are  described  as  "copies"  {civTiypa(j)a) 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer  designed  to 
give  more  than  the  substance  of  the  originals. 
Some  bear  clear  marks  of  authenticity  (viii.  22-28, 
xii.  6-18),  while  others  are  open  to  grave  difficulties 
and  suspicion ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
letters  of  the  Syrian  kings  generally  appear  to  be 
genuine  (x.  18-20,  25-45,  xi.  30-37,  xiii.  36-40, 
XV.  2-9).  What  h;is  been  said  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer  may  have  used  written 
authorities,  but  while  the  memory  of  the  events 
was  still  recent  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
have  confined  himself  to  them.  If  he  was  not 
himself  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence,  he 
must  have  been  familiar  with  those  who  were,  and 
their  information  would  supplement  and  connect  the 
naiTatives  which  were  already  current,  and  which 
were  probably  confined  to  isolated  passages  in  the 
history.  But  whatever  were  the  sources  of  dirt'e- 
rent  parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way  written, 
oral,  and  personal  information  was  combined  in  ita 
structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials  which  he 
used  truly  his  own ;  and  the  minute  exactness  of 
the  geographical  details  cames  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  does  not  present 
any  striking  peculiarities.  Both  in  diction  and 
structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaffected,  with 
a  marked  and  yet  not  harsh  hebraistic  character. 
The  number  of  peculiar  words  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, especially  when  compaied  with  those 
in  2  Mace.  Some  of  these  are  late  foiTrs,  as; 
xf/oye'o)  (\poyl^a)'),  xi.  5,  1 1  ;  i^ovS^vaxris,  l.  39," 
oTrXoSoTeo),  xiv.  32  ;  o(nri5i<rKrj,  iv.  57  ;  Sfi\6oixai 
iv.  8,  21,  v.  4,  xvi.  6;  Zp.-r)pa,  viii.  7,  ix.  53,  &c. ; 
a(paipefia,  xv.  5  ;  TeXaicelcrfloi,  xiii.  39  ;  t^ouanA- 
Ce(r6ai,  x.  70  ;  or  compounds,  fuch  as  aTrocrito/Mit^* 
xi.  55  f  iTri(rv(r~pf(p(ji,  xiv.  44;  Sei\6\l/vxos,  viii. 
15,  xvi.  5  ;  (povoKTOvia,  i.  24.  Other  words  are 
used  in  new  or  strange  senses,  as  aSpvvw,  viii.  14  ; 
■KapiaraaLs,  xv.  32 ;  ^laaroXi],  viii.  7.  Some 
phrases  cle;irly  express  a  Semitic  idiom  (ii.  48 
SoCj/ai  Kepas  tcj)  a^apT.  vi.  23,  x.  82,  xii.  23), 
and  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  continually  per- 
ceptible (e.  g.  i.  54,  ii.  63,  vii.  17,  ix.  23,  xiv.  9) ; 
but  in  the  main  (comp.  §6)  the  hebraisms  which 
exist  are  such  as  might  have  been  naturalised  in  tiic 
Hebrew-Greek  of  Palestine.  Josephus  undoubtedly 
made  use  of  the  Greek  text  (Ant.  xii.  5  ff.) ;  and 
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•pai-t  from  external  evidence,  this  iiiiglit  have  been  ' 
aujjposal  to  I*  the  original.     But, 

6.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  leaves  no  doubt  but 
that  the  book  was  iirst  written  in  Hebrew.  Oiigen, 
ill  his  famous  c;\talogue  of  the  books  of  ScriptLirc  I 
(ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25),  after  enumerating  the 
contents  of  the  0.  T.  according  to  the  Hehi  ew 
canoii,  adds :  "  But  without  (»'.  e.  excluded  from 
the  number  of)  these  is  the  Maccabaean  history 
(rck  MaKKa^aiKo.),  which  is  entitled  Sarbeth 
Sabanaiel."^  Jn  giving  the  names  of  the  books 
of  the  0.  T.  he  had  subjoined  the  Hebrew  to  the 
Greek  title  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  tlieje 
can  bo  thei'efore  no  question  but  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  Hebrjw  original  lor  the  Macca- 
hdica,  as  for  the  other  bfoks.  The  term  Macca- 
baica  is,  however,  somewhat  vague,  though  the 
analogy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  list  requires  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  one  book ;  but  the  statement 
of  Jerome  is  quite  explicit: — "The  first  book  of 
Maccabees,"  he  says,  "  I  found  in  Hebrew ;  the 
second  is  G)eek,  as  can  be  shewn  in  fa<,t  from  its 
style  alone "  {Prol.  Gal.  ad  Lihr.  Jieij.).  Ad- 
mitting the  evidence  of  these  two  fathers,  who 
were  alone  able  to  speak  with  authoritj  on  a  sub- 
ject of  Hebrew  literature  during  the  first  tour  cen- 
turies, the  fact  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  book 
may  be  supported  by  several  internal  arguments 
which  would  be  in  themselves  iasutficient  to  esta- 
blish it.  Some  of  the  hebraisms  are  such  as  sug- 
gest rather  the  immediate  influence  of  a  Hebrew 
text  than-  the  free  adoption  of  a  Hebrew  idiom 
(i.  4,  tyivovTO  els  (pSpov ;  16,  TjroifxaffOT]  t}  ^aff.; 
29,  Svo  exT)  7]fi.spcoy  ;  36,  els  Sid^oAov  irovi]piv ; 
58,  ev  iravTl  jXTjul  Kol  /xrji/i,  &c.  ;  ii.  57,  i  i.  9, 
aTroWv/xei/ous ;  iv.  2,  v.  37,  fieTa  to.  piifxara 
ravra,  &c.),  and  difficulties  in  the  Greek  text  are 
removed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  -words  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  original 
(i.  28,  'irt  Tohs  KaTotKovvras  for  T]^2^'''7V  j  i- 
36,  ii.  8,  iv.  19,  xvi.  3).  A  question,  however, 
might  be  raised  whether  the  book  was  wi'itten 
in  biblical  Hebrew,  or  in  the  later  Aramaic 
(Chaldee)  ;  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
writer  took  the  canonical  histories  as  his  model ; 
and  the  use  of  the  original  text  of  Scripture  by  the 
learned  class  would  preserve  the  Hebrew  as  a 
literary  language  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  common  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  (Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  §4)  that  the 
Hebrew  was  coiTupted  by  later  idioms,  as  in  the 
most  recent  books  of  the  0.  T.  It  seems  almost 
mcredible  that  any  one  should  have  imagined 
that  the  worthless  Megillath  Anfiochus,  of  which 
Bartolocci's  Latin  translation  is  printed  by  Fabri- 
ciuB  (Cod!.  Pseiid.  V.  T.  i.  1165-74),  was  the 
Hebrew  original  of  which  Origen  and  Jerome 
»p>ike.*  This  tract,  which  occurs  in  some  of  the 
Jewish  services  for  the  Feast  of  Dedic;ition  (Fabri- 
cius,  I.  c),  is  a  perfectly  unhistorical  narrative  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Maccabaean  war,  in 
which  John  the  high-priest,  and  not  Judas,  plays  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  part.    The  order  of  events 

t  Sop^ijd  Sa/Sarat'eA.  This  is  undoubtedly  tlie  true 
reading  wittout  the  p.  All  the  explanations  of  the  word 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  start  from  the  false  reading 
— XapPave — "The  rod  of  the  renegades"  (7{i{''3mD> 
Herzl'eld),  "  The  sceptre  of  the  prince  of  the  sons  of  God" 
^>32  ~)5y,  Ewiild),  "  The  histoiy  of  the  princes  of  the  sons 
of  God"  (*33  ^"ItJ*) )  ^^^  ^  cannot  propose  any  :»jitis- 
fftotory  transcription  of  the  true  reading. 
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is  oo  »».tireiy  disregarded  in  it  that,  after  tlio  death 
of  Ji  daii,  Mattathias  is  repiesented  as  leading  hi 
other  sons  to  the  decisive  victory  which  preceded 
the  purification  of  the  Temple. 

7.  The  whole  structure  of  1  Mace,  points  to  Pa- 
lestine as  the  place  of  its  composition.  'I'his  ."act 
itself  is  a  strong  proof  for  a  Hebrew  original,  foi 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  Greek  Palestinian  literal  in 
during  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty,  though  the  wid 
use  of  the  LXX.  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
piepared  the  way  for  the  apostolic  writings.  lUit 
though  the  country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed 
with  certainty,  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  his 
date.  At  the  close  of  the  book  he  mentions,  in  ge- 
neral terii.o,  the  acts  of  Johannes  Hyrauius  as 
written  "  in  the  chronicles  of  his  priesthood  from 
the  time  that  he  was  made  high-piiest  after  his 
father  "  (xvi.  23,  24).  From  this  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  written  after  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  106  ;  and  the  note  in  xiii.  30 
{eais  Tf;s  Tj/xepas  rauTTjs),  implies  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  since  the  accession  of  Simon  (B.C. 
143).  On  the  other  hand,  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  close  of  the  government  of  Hyrcanus, 
when  the  note  of  its  commencement  is  given,  may 
be  urged  as  an  argument  for  placing  the  book  late 
in  his  long  reign,  but  before  his  death.  It  cannot 
certainly  have  been  composed  long  after  his  death  ; 
for  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  v>/rite  a 
history  so  full  of  simple  taith  and  joyous  triumph 
in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which,  early  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  threfltened  too  distinctly  the  coming 
diseclution  of  the  state.  Combiuing  these  two 
limits,  we  may  place  the  date  of  the  original  book 
between  B.C.  120-100.  The  date  and  person  of  the 
Greek  translator  are  wholly  undetermined  ;  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  such  a  book  would  remain  long 
unknown  or  untranslated  at  Alexandria. 

8.  In  a  religious  aspect  the  book  is  more  remark- 
able negatively  than  positively.  The  historical  in- 
stinct of  the  writer  confines  him  to  the  bare  recital 
of  facts,  and  were  it  not  for  the  words  of  others 
which  he  recordSj  it  might  seem  that  the  true  theo- 
cratic aspect  of  national  life  had  been  lost.  Not 
only  does  he  relate  no  miracle,  such  as  occur  in 
2  Mace,  but  he  does  not  even  refer  the  triumphant 
successes  of  the  Jews  to  divine  interposition.*     It 

'  is  a  characteristic  of  the  same  kind  that  he  passes 
over  without  any  clear  notice  the  Messianic  hopes, 
which,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  successful  struggle  for  independence.  Yet 
he  preserves  faint  traces  of  the  national  belief.  He 
mentions  the  time  from  which  "  a  prophet  was  not 
seen  among  them"  (1  Mace.  ix.  27,  ovk  ii<p0ri 
Tvpo<pi)ri\s)  as  a  marked  epoch ;  and  twice  he  anti- 
cipates the  future  coming  of  a  prophet  as  of  one  who 
should  make  a  direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
to  His  people  (iv.  46,  nexpi  tov  TrapuyerriBrjvai 
■Kpo<p-l]T7\v  Tov  airoKpidrjvai  irep\  avTuv),  and  su- 
persede the  temporai-y  aiTaiigements  of  a  merely 
civil  dynasty  (xiv.  41,  rov  elvai  'Si/J.wva  riyoi- 
fievov  Kol  apxtepea  els  rhv  aluvu  rws  tov  ava'y- 


~  The  book  is  found  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in 
Chaldee  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud.  F.  T.  i.  441  note). 

d  The  passege  xi.  71,  2,  may  seem  to  contradict  this 
assertion ;  but  though  some  writers,  even  from  early  times, 
have  regarded  the  event  as  miraculous,  the  tone  of  tli» 
writer  seems  only  to  be  that  of  one  describing  a  noDl«  aci 
of  succeiesfnl  valour. 
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T^vai  irpo<(>7]Triv  iriaTdv),  But  the  hope  or  belief" 
occupies  no  pnimiueiit  place  in  the  book  ;  and,  like 
the  book  of  Estlier,  its  gi-eatest  meiit  is,  that  it  is 
throughout  inspired  by  the  faith  to  which  it  gives 
no  definite  expression,  and  shows,  in  deed  rather 
than  in  word,  both  the  action  of  Providence  and  a 
sustaining  trust  in  His  power. 

9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been  miich 
used  in  early  times.  It  oflered  far  less  for  ihe- 
torical  pui-poses  than  the  second  book ;  and  the  his- 
tory itself  lay  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  Chris- 
tian study.  Tertullian  alludes  generally  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Maccabaean  war  {adv.  Jud.  4). 
Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  "  the  book  of  the 
Maccabaean  history "  {rh  \fii^\iov]  rSiv  tHaKKa- 
^a'CKwv,  Strom,  i.  §  123),  as  elsewhere  {Strom,  v. 
§98)  of  "the  epitome"  (^  riav  MaKKa^aiKiiv 
iiriTOfjiii).  Eusebius  assumes  an  acquaintance  with 
the  two  books  {Praep.  Ev.  viii.  9,  -^  Sevr4pa  t£v 
MoKKafiaiaiv)  ;  and  scanty  notices  of  the  first  book, 
but  more  of  the  second,  occur  in  later  writers. 

10.  The  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  included 
by  Jeiome  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  "The 
first  book,"  he  says,  "  I  found  in  Hebrew " 
(Prol.  Gal.  in  Beg.),  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Latin  version,  and  certainly  did  not  re^nse  it.  The 
version  of  the  two  books  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Romish  Vulgate  was  consequently  de- 
rived from  the  old  Latin,  cunent  before  Jerome's 
time.  Tills  version  was  obviously  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it  closely.  Besides 
the  common  text,  irabaticr  has  published  a  version 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  f^r.st  book  (cap.  i.-xiv. 
1)  from  a  very  anciont  Paris  MS.  {S.  Germ.  15) 
(annorum  saltern  nongentorum,  in  1751),  which 
exhibits  an  earlier  form  of  the  text.  Grimm, 
strangely  misquoting  Sabatier  {Exeg.  Handb.^lO), 
inverts  the  relation  of  the  two  versions  ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  two,  even  for  a  few  verses,  can  leave 
no  doubt  but  that  the  St.  Germain  MS.  represents 
the  most  ancient  text,  following  the  Greek  words 
and  idioms  with  a  slavish  fidelity  (Sabatier,  p.  1014, 
"  Quemadmodum  autem  etiamnum  inveniii  possunt 
MSS.  codices  qui  Psivlmos  ante  omnem  Hieronymi 
correctionem  exhibeant,  ita  pariter  inventus  est  a 
nobis  codex,  qui  libri  primi  Machabaoorura  partem 
continet  majorem,  mininie  quidom  correctam,  sed 
qualis  olim  in  nouuUis  MSS.  nntiquis  reperiebatur"). 
Mai  {Spicil.  Bom.  ix.  App.  60)  has  published  a  frag- 
ment of  another  Latin  tianslation  (c.  ii.  49-64), 
which  differs  widely  from  both  texts.  The  Syriac 
version  given  in  the  Polyglotts  is,  like  the  Latin,  a 
close  rendering  of  the  Greek.  From  the  rendering 
of  the  proper  names,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
translator  lived  while  the  Semitic  forms  were  still 
current  (Grimm,  Einl.  §  10) ;  but  the  arguments 
whiiJi  have  been  urged  to  show  that  the  Syriac 
was  derived  directly  from  the  Hebrew  original,  are 
f.f  no  weight  against  the  ovei-whelming  proof  of  the 
influence  of  ths  Greek  text. 

IT.  Of  the  early  commentators  on  the  firet  two 
Looks  of  Maccabees,  the  most  important  are  Drusius 
and  Grotius,  whose  notes  are  reprinted  in  the 
Critici  Sacri.  The  annotations  of  Calmet  (Com- 
tner.taire  literal,  &c.,  Paris,  1724)  and  Michaelis 
(  Uebersetzung  der  1  Mace.  B.'s  mit  Anmerk.  Leipz. 
1778),  are  of  permanent  interest ;  but  for  practical 
use  the  manual  of  Grimm  {Kurzgefasstes  Exeg. 
Handl,  zu  den  Apokri/phen,  &c.,  Leipz.  1853-7) 
supplies  everything  which  the  student  can  require. 
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The  Second  Book  op  Maccabkes. — 1.  T'n« 
history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Macc.ibees  beguis 
some  years 'earlier  than  that  of  the  First  Book,  and 
closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  JIaccabaeus  over 
Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  from  B.C.  180  (?)  to  B.C.  161.  For  the 
few  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years  it  is 
the  chief  authority ;  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  nairative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as 
1  Mace,  but  with  very  considerable  differences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
rative occupies  the  lemainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  seveial  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  "  five  books  "  of  Jason  on  which 
it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history 
of  Heliodorus,  as  illustrating  the  fortunes  of  the 
Temple  before  the  schism  and  apostasy  of  part  of 
the  nation  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of  the 
gi'eat  persecution — the  murder  of  Onias,  the  crimes 
of  Menelaus,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the 
mother  with  her  seven  sons  (B.C.  175-167).  The 
third  (viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas  to 
the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  servicf 
(B.C.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C.  164-162). 
The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus,  the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning 
success  of  Judas  (B.C.  162,  161).  Each  of  these 
divisions  is  closed  by  a  phrase  which  seems  to  maik 
the  end  of  a  definite  subject  (iii.  40,  vii.  42,  x.  9, 
xiii.  26,  XV.  37);  and  they  correspond  in  fact  with 
distinct  stages  in  the  national  struggle. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  letters  with  which  the  book 
opens  to  the  substance  of  the  book  is  extremely 
obscure.  The  first  (i.  1-9)  is  a  solemn  invitation 
to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  celebrate  "  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  the  month  Casleu"  (i.e.  the  feast  of 
the  Dedication,  i.  9),  as  befop'  they  had  sympathised 
with  their  brethren  in  Judaea  in  "  the  extremity  of 
their  trouble"  (i.  7).  The  second  (i.  10-ii.  IS, 
according  to  the  received  division),  which  bears  a 
formal  salutation  from  "  the  council  and  Judas  "  to 
"  Aristobulus  .  .  .  and  the  Jews  in  Egypt,"  is  a 
strange,  rambling  collection  of  legendary  stories  of 
the  death  of  "  Antiochus,"  of  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Nehemiah,  of 
the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  by  Jere- 
miah, ending — if  indeed  the  letter  can  be  said  to 
have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to  obsei've 
the  feast  of  dedication  (ii.  10-18).  For  it  >  im- 
possible to  point  out  any  break  in  the  construction 
or  style  after  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer  passes 
insensibly  from  the  epistolary  form  in  ver.  16  to 
that  of  the  epitomator  in  ver.  29  (5ok«).  For 
this  reason  some  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
tinrws  (VVernsdorf,  §  35,  123),  have  considered  that 
the  whole  book  is  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
letter.*  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
author  found  the  letters  already  in  existence  when 
he  uiidertook  to  abridge  the  work  of  Jason,  and 
attached  his  own  introduction  to  the  second  letter 
for  the  convenience  of  transition,  without  consider- 
ing that  this  would  necossai'ily  make  the  whole 
appear  to  be  a  letter.  The  letters  themselves  can* 
lay  no  claims  to  authenticity.     It  is  :x>ssihle  that 
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they  may  rest  upon  some  real  correspoiulence  between 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria;  but  the  extravagance  of 
tlie  fables  which  they  contain  makes  it  impossibk 
to  accept  them  in  tliPir  piesent  form  as  the  work  of 
the  Jewish  Council.  Though  it  may  readily  b-: 
admitted  that  the  fabulousness  of  the  contents  of 
A  letter  is  no  absolute  proof  of  its  spuriousness,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  the  stories  may  be  (as  in  this 
case)  so  entirely  unworthy  of  what  we  know  of  the 
position  of  the  alleged  writers,  as  to  betray  the 
work  of  an  impostor  or  an  interpolator.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  original  language  of  one,'  or  of 
both  the  letters  was  Hebrew,  but  this  cannot  be 
made  out  by  any  conclusive  arguments.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  believing 
that  they  were  made  up  by  the  author  of  the  book. 

3.  The  writerhimselfdistinctly  indicates  the  source 
of  his  narrative — "  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene" 
(ii.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish  a  short 
and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger  work. 
[Jason.]  His  own  labour,  which  he  describes  in 
strong  terms  (ii.  26,  7  ;  comp.  xv.  38,  39),  was 
entirely  confined  to  condensation  and  selection  ;  all 
investigation  of  detail  he  declares  to  be  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  original  historian.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  determine  how  far  the  colouring  of  the 
events  is  due  to  Jason,  but  "  the  Divine  manifesta- 
tions "  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  are  enumerated  among 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  ;  and  no  sufficient 
reasons  have  been  alleged  to  show  that  the  writer 
either  followed  any  other  authority  in  his  later 
chapters,  or  altsred  the  general  character  of  the 
history  which  he  epitomized.  Of  Jason  himself 
nothing  more  is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from 
this  mention  of  him.  It  has  been  conjectured 
(Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr,  i.  455)  that  he 
was  the  same  as  the  son  of  Eleazer  (1  Mace.  viii. 
17),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  as  envoy  to  Rome 
after  the  defeat  of  Nicanor;  and  the  circumstance 
of  this  mission  has  been  used  to  explain  the  limit 
to  which  he  extended  his  histoiy,  as  being  that 
which  coincided  with  the  extent  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation. There  ai'e  certainly  many  details  in  the 
book  which  show  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge 
(iv.  21,  29  ff.,  viii.  1  ff.,  ix.  29,  x.  12,  13,  xiv.  1), 
and  the  eiTors  in  the  order  of  events  may  be  due 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  epitomator.  The  quee- 
tionable  interpretation  of  facts  in  2  Mace,  is  no 
objection  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  themselves  ;  and 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  overwrought 
lendering  of  many  scenes,  and  for  the  obvious  eftbrt 
of  the  writer  to  discover  everywhere  signs  of  provi- 
dential interference,  the  historic  worth  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  it  is  com- 
monly esteemed  to  be.  Though  Herzfeld's  con- 
jecture may  be  untenable,  the  original  work  of 
Jason  probably  extended  no  farther  than  the  epi- 
tome, for  the  description  of  its  contents  (2  Mace, 
li.  19-22)  does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  close  of 
2  Mace.  The  "  brethren  "  of  Judas,  whose  exploits 
he  related,  were  already  distinguished  during  the 
lifetime  of  "  the  Maccabee"  (1  Mace.  v.  17  ff.,  24  ff., 
vi.  43-6;  2  Mace.  viii.  22-29). 

4.  The  district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united 
with  that  of  Alexandria.  In  both  the  predominance 
ot  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  abso- 
'ate.  The  vork  of  Jason — like  the  poems  of  Callinia- 
chus — must  therefore  have  been  com  nosed  in  Greek; 
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and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as  Jerome  remarkedi 
proves  beyond  doubt  thatthe  Greek  text  is  the  c  riginaj 
{Prol.  Gal.  "  Secundus [Muchabaeorum] Gi-aecusest , 
quod  ex  ipsa  quoijue  (ppdcrfi  probari  potest").  It  is 
scarcely  less  certain  that  2  Mace,  was  compiled  at 
Alexandria.  The  characteristics  of  the  style  and 
language  are  essentially  Alexandrine  ;  and  though 
the  Alexandrine  style  may  have  prevailed  in  Cyre- 
naica,  the  form  of  the  allusion  to  Jason  shows 
clearly  that  the  compiler  was  not  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman. But  all  attempts  to  detemiine  more  "v- 
actly  who  the  compiler  was  are  racre  groundless 
guesses,  without  even  the  semblance  of  plausibility. 

5.  The  style  of  the  book  is  exttemely  uneven. 
At  times  it  is  elaborately  ornate  (iii.  15-39,  v.  20, 
vi.  12-16,  23-28,  vii.  &c.) ;  and  again,  it  is  so  rude 
and  broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epi- 
tome than  a  finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26)  ;  but 
it  nowhere  attains  to  the  simple  energy  and  patiios 
of  the  first  book.  The  vocabulary  corresponds  to 
the  style.  It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words. 
Many  of  these  are  forms  which  belong  the  decay  of 
a  language,  as :  a.\\o(pv\icrfjL6s,  iv.  13,  vi.  24 ; 
'E\XTit't<TiJ.6s,  vi.  13  (Jfji(paviffix6s,  iii.  9)  ;  eVcwr- 
fj.6s,  vii.  37  ;  OwpoKKr/iiSs,  v.  3  ;  (rrr\ayxvi(Tii6s, 
vi.  7,  21;  vii.  42;  or  compounds  which  betray  a 
false  pursuit  of  emphasis  or  precision:  Ste/jiriij.' 
irXrjIxi,  iv.  40;  iiTev\aPe7(rOai,  xiv.  18;  •ca'fw 
OiKTelv,  xiv.  43 ;  irpoffavaXiyea-dai,  viii.  19 ; 
■FpoffviTotxifiviicrKO),  sv.  9  ;  crvveKKevruv,  v.  26- 
Othei's  words  are  employed  in  novel  senses,  as : 
hevTepoKoyiiv,  xiii.  22  ;  elffKvKXucrQai.,  ii.  24 ; 
eva-navT-qros,  xiv.  9  ;  TreippevM/xivos,  xi.  4  ;  4'i'X'* 
kSis,  iv.  37,  xiv.  24.  Others  bear  a  sense  which  is 
common  in  late  Greek,  as:  o/cATjpeH',  xiv.  8  ;  ava- 
Cvyfl,  ix.  2,  xiii.  26  ;  5(oXr)4"s,  iii.  32  ;  eVoTre- 
piiSco,  ix.  4  ;  (ppvatrffofxai,  vii.  34  ;  TreptcrKvOi^ca 
vii.  4.  Others  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  book, 
as:  SidffTaXffis,  xiii.  25;  Sva-irerijfia,  v.  20; 
TTpocrirvpovv,  xiv.  11  ;  iro\efxoTpo<pe7v,  x.  14,  15  ; 
6Tr\o\oyf7v ,  viii.  27,  31  ;  aTrevBavarl^ftv,  vi.  28  , 
So^ikSs,  viii.  35  ;  avSpoKoyia,  xii.  43.  Hebraisms 
are  very  raie  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24).  Idiomati; 
Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common  (iv.  40,  xiL 
22,  XV.  12,  &c.)  ;  and  the  writer  evidently  had  a 
considerable  command  over  the  Greek  language, 
though  his  taste  was  dofoiTned  by  a  love  of  rhe- 
torical effect. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  the  person 
of  Jason — for  the  conjecture  of  Herzfeld  (§3)  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof — there  are  no  data 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  ori- 
ginal work,  or  of  the  epitome  given  in  2  Mace, 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  superior  limit  o( 
the  age  of  the  epitome,  though  not  of  Jason's  work, 
is  determined  by  the  year  124  B.C.,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10) ; 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  assigning  so  great  an 
antiquity  to  the  present  book.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
concluded  from  xv.  37,  air'  iKiivwv  riiv  Kaipiv 
KpaT-r\Otl(Tr)s  t^s  it6\€<iis  virh  tSiu  'EySpoioiv — 
which  is  written  in  the  person  of  the  epitomator, 
that  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Judas;  but  the  import  of  the  woras 
appears  to  be  satisfied  by  the  religious  supremacy 
and  the  uninternipted  celebration  of  the  lempk 
service,  which  the  Jews  maintained  till  the  final 
rum  of  their  city  ;  for  the  desti-uction  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  only  inferior  limit,  below  which  the  book 
cannot  be  placed.  The  supposed  reference  to  the 
book  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew;  (Heb.  si.  35, 
"  acd  ctliers  were  tortured;"  comp.  vi.  Ib-vii.  42) 
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may  perhaps  ha.  rather  a  reference  to  the  cun-ei  t 
t»-adition  than  to  the  written  text;  and  Joso|)hus  in 
his  history  shows  no  aoiuaintince  with  its  conten".s. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  authoi-  of 
4.  Mace,  used  either  2  Mace,  or  the  work  of  J<won  ; 
but  this  at  most  could  only  determine  that  the 
book  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  already  dear  from  xv.  37.  There 
is  no  explicit  mention  of  the  book  before  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  v.  14,  §98). 
Internal  evidence  is  quite  insufficient  to  settle  the 
date,  which  is  thus  letl  undetermined  within  the 
limits  124  B.C — 70  A.C.  If  a  conjecture  be  ad- 
missible, I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  original 
work  of  Jason  not  later  than  100  B.C.,  and  the  epi- 
tome half  a  century  later.  It  is  quite  credible  that 
a  work  mio-ht  have  been  long  current  at  Alexandria 
before  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  historical  worth  of 
the  book  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  the 
two  divisions  into  which  it  falls.  The  nan-ative  in 
iii.-vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv.  6)  and  in  part 
(iv.  7-vii.)  supplementary  to  the  brief  summary  in 

1  Mace.  i.  10-64:  that  in  viii.-xv.  is,  as  a  whole, 
parallel  with  1  Mace,  iii.-vii.  In  the  first  section 
thfi  book  itsdf  is,  in  the  main,  the  sole  source  of  in- 
formation :  in  the  second,  its  contents  can  be  tested 
by  the  trustworthy  records  of  the  first  book.  It 
will  be  best  to  take  the  second  section  first,  for  the 
character  of  the  book  iloes  not  vary  much  ;  and  if 
this  can  once  be  determined  from  sufHcient  evidence, 
the  result  may  be  extended  to  those  parts  which 
are  independent  of  other  testimony.  The  chief 
differences  between  the  tirst  and  second  books  lie  in 
the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Lysias  and  Timo- 
theus.  Differences  of  deta'l  will  always  arise  whore 
the  means  of  information  are  partial  and  separate; 
but  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  as  to  these  events 
are  more  serious.  In  1  Mace.  iv.  26-3.5  we  read 
of  an  invasion  of  Judaea  by  Lysias  from  the  side  of 
Idumaea,  in  which  Jmlas  met  him  at  Bethsura  and 
inflicted  upon  him  a  severe  defeat.  In  consequence 
of  this  Lysias  retired  to  Antioch  to  make  greater 
preparations  for  a  new  attack,  while  Judas  under- 
took the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary.  In  2  Mace, 
the  first  mention  of  Lysias  is  on  the  accession  of 
Antiochus  Eupator  (x.  11).  Not  long  after  this 
he  is  said  to  have  invaded  Judaea  and  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Bethsura,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
made  peace  with  Judas,  giving  him  favourable 
terms  (xi.).  A  later  invasion  is  mentioned  in  both 
books,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  17-50;  2  Mace.  xiii.  2  iY.), 
in  which  Bethsura  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lysias. 
It  is  then  necessary  either  to  suppose  that  there 
were  three  distinct  invasions,  of  which  the  first  is 
mentione<i   only  in  1   Mace.,  the   second   only  in 

2  Mace,  and  the  third  in  both ;  or  to  consider  the 
nan-ative  in  2  Mace.  x.  1  ff.  as  a  misplaced  vei-sion 
of  one  of  the  other  invasions  (for  the  history  in 
1  Mace.  iv.  26-61  beai-s  every  mark  of  truth)  :  a 
iupposition  which  is  confirmed  by  the  chai-acter  of 
the  details,  and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sup- 
posed results  with  the  events  which  immediately 
followed.  It  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  that 
there  is  any  mistake  in  2  Mace,  as  to  the  history 
of  Timotheus.  The  details  in  1  Mace.  v.  11  ff.  are 
quite  reconcileable  with  those  in  2  Mace.  xii.  2  ff., 
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and  it  seems  certain  that  both  books  rectrd  tha 
sameeventij;  but  there  is  no  sutficient  reason  fol 
sup])osing  that  1  Mace.  v.  6  ff.  is  parallel  with 
2  Mace.  X.  24-37.  The  similarity  of  the  uamss 
Jazer  and  Gazara  probably  gave  rise  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  two  events,  which  differ  in  fact  in 
almost  all  their  circumstances ;  though  the  idenU- 
fication  of  the  Timotheus  mentioned  m  2  Mace  x,. 
24,  with  the  one  mentioned  in  viii.  30,  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  distinguish  him  from  some 
other  of  the  same  name.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  general  outlines  of  the  history  in  the  two  books 
are  the  same;  but  the  details  are  almost  always 
independent  and  difierent.  The  numljers  given  .n 
2  Jlacc.  often  represent  incredible  results  :  e.  g.  viiu 
20,  30  ;  X.  23,  31  ;  xi.  11 ;  xii.  16,  19,  23,  26,  28  ; 
XV.  27.  Some  of  the  statements  are  obviously  in- 
correct, and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  erroneous 
interpretation  and  embellishment  of  the  original 
source:  vii.  3  (the  presence  of  Antiochus  at  the 
death  of  the  Jewish  martyis)  ;  ix.  (the  death  of 
Antiochus);  x.  11,  &c.  (the  relation  of  the  boy- 
king  Antiochus  Eupalor  to  Lysias) ;  xv.  31,  35  (the 
recovery  of  Acra) ;  xiv.  7  (the  forces  of  Demetrius) 
But  on  the  other  h;md  many  of  the  peculiar  details 
seem  to  be  suoh  as  must  have  been  derived  from 
immediate  testimony :  iv.  29-50  (the  intrigues  of 
Menelaus)  ;  \i.  2  (the  temple  at  Gerizim)  ;  x.  12, 
13  ;  xiv.  1  (the  landing  of  Demetrius  at  Tripolis)  ; 
viii.  1-7  (the  character  of  the  first  exploits  of  Judas). 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  represented  by  that  existing  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  each  case  the 
later  book  was  composed  with  a  special  design, 
which  regulated  the  character  of  the  materials 
employed  for  its  construction.  But  a.s  the  design 
in  2  Mace,  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
license.  Yet  his  errors  appear  to  be  those  of  ont 
who  interprets  history  to  support  his  cause,  rather 
than  of  one  who  falsiiies  its  substance.  The  ground- 
work of  facts  is  true,  but  the  dress  in  which  the 
facts  are  presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  error 
with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of  Lysias  arose 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  introduced  by  Jason 
as  an  introduction  to  the  more  important  measures 
of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  In 
other  places  (as  veiy  obviously  in  xiii.  1 9  ff.)  the 
compiler  may  have  disregarded  the  historical  de- 
pendence of  events  while  selecting  those  which 
were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme.  If 
these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that  2  Mace, 
viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  rj  a  connected  and 
complete  histoiy,  but  as  a  series  of  special  incidents 
from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  the  providential 
interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His  people,  true  in 
substance,  but  embellished  in  form ;  and  this  view 
of  the  book  is  supported  by  the  character  cf  the 
earlier  chapters,  in  which  the  nan-ative  is  un- 
checked by  independent  evidence.  There  is  not  any 
ground  for  questioning  the  main  facts  in  the  history 
of  Heliodorus  (ch.  iii.)  or  Menelaus  (iv.)  ;  and  while 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  narratives  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  martyrs  (>i.  vii.)  are  highly  coloured; 
yet  the  gi-ounds  of  the  accusation,  the  replies  of  th« 
accused,  and  the  foi-ms  of  torture,  in  their  essentiaJ 
characteristics,  seem  perfectly  authentic.B 
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8.  Besides  the  differences  which  exist  'D<;;,«'cffn 
llie  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  sequence  ami 
details  of  common  eveirts,  there  is  considerable  dilli- 
culty  as  to  the  chronological  datii  which  they  give. 
Both  follow  the  Seleucian  era  ("  the  era  of  con- 
tracts;" "of  the  Greek  kingdom;"  1  Mace.  i.  10, 
iv  ire.  .  .  .  BaaiKfias  'ZWrivwu),  but  in  some  cases 
m  which  the  two  books  give  the  date  of  the  same 
event,  the  first  book  gives  a  date  one  year  later 
than  the  second  (i  Mace.  vi.  16  ||  2  Mace.  xi.  21, 
33;  1  Mace.  vi.  20  ||  2  Mace.  .^iii.  1)  ;  yet  on  the 
ether  liaiid  they  agree  in  1  Mace.  vii.  1  1|  2  Mace, 
xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to  be  due  not  to  a 
mere  error,  but  to  a  ditierence  of  reckoning  ;  for  all 
attempts  to  explain  away  the  discrepancy  arc  un- 
tenable. The  true  era  of  the  Seleucidae  Ix'-'an  in 
October  (Bins)  B.C.  312  ;  but  there  is  ev'''ence 
Jiat  considerable  variations  existed  in  Syria  in  the 
reckoning  by  it.  It  is  then  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  discrepancies  in  the  books  of  Maccabees, 
which  proceedal  from  independent  and  widely- 
separated  sources,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  con- 
fusion ;  and  a  very  probable  mode  of  explaining  (at 
least  in  part)  the  origin  of  the  difference  has  been 
supported  by  most  of  the  best  chronologers.  Though 
the  Jews  may  have  reckoned  two  beginnings  to  the 
year  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  [Chronology, 
vol.  i.  p.  315],  yet  it  appears  that  the  biblical  dates 
are  always  reckoned  by  the  so-called  ecclesiastical 
year,  which  began  with  Nisan  (April),  and  not  by 
the  civil  year,  which  was  afterwards  in  common  use 
(Jos.  Ant.  i.  3,  §3),  which  began  with  Tisri  (Oc- 
tober: comp.  Patritius,  De  Cons.  Mace.  p.  33  ff.). 
Now  since  the  writer  of  1  Mace,  was  a  Palestinian 
Jew,   and   ibllowed  the  ecclesiastical    year   :n    his 


1  Macc. 

i.  17. 
i.  18-20. 

i.  21-24a. 

i.  246. 

i.  30-32 ;  33-39. 

t.  40a;  406-42. 

1.43;  44-48. 

1.49;  50-51. 

I.  52-54;  55,  5G;  57 
i.  63,  64. 
i.  65-67. 

ii.  1-30. 

ii.  31  ;  32-37 

ii.  38. 

ii.  39-70. 

iii.  1-9 ;  10-37 

lit.  39,  39  ;  40,  41 

iii.  42. 

iii.  43-54. 

iii.  55 ;  56-60. 

iv.  1-12. 

iv.  13-16;  17-22 

iv.  23-25. 

vi.  la  ;  iv.  26,  27. 

vi.  16-t. 

Jv.  28-35 

iv.  35-43a ;  436-46. 

iv.  47-61. 

vi.  5-3, 

V.  1-50. 

V.  56;  6-3. 

vi.9-13. 


2  Macc. 
.  iv.  21a;  216-50;  v.  1-4. 

.  V.  5-10. 

.  V.  11-16;  17-20. 

,.  V.  21;  22-23. 

.  V.  24-26. 

..  V.  27. 

..  vi.  1. 

..  vi.  2. 

..   vi.  3-7.  * 

..   vi.  8,9. 

..  vi.  10;   12-17. 

..  vi.  18-31. 

..  vi.  11a. 
..  vi.  116. 
..  vii.  1-42. 

..  viii.  1-7. 
..  viii.  8;  9-11 

..  viii.  12a;  326-21 

..  viii.  22. 

..  viii.  23-26. 

..  vaii.  27;  23-36. 

..  ix.  1-3;  4-10. 

..  X.  l-3n. 

..  X.  3d-8j  S-13. 

..  X.  14  18;  19-22. 
..  X.  23. 

..  ix.  11-17;  18-27. 
...  X.  24-38;  xi.  1-4. 
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reckoning  ot  months  (1  Macc.  iv.  52),  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  may  have  commenced  the  Seleuciaa 
year  not  in  autumn  {Tisri),  but  in  spring  (Nisan).^ 
The  narrative  of  1  Macc.  x.  in  fact  demiuids  a 
longer  period  than  could  be  obtained  (1  JIacc.  x.  1, 
21,  fourteen  days)  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  yeai 
began  with  Tisri.  If,  however,  the  year  began  in 
Nisan  (reckoning  from  .spring  312  B.C.),'  th« 
events  which  fell  in  the  last  half  of  the  true 
Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a  year  forward, 
while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates  would  agree 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Nor  is  there  any 
ditficulty  in  supposing  that  the  two  events  assigned 
to  different  years  (Wernsdorf,  De  Fide  Macc.  §9) 
happened  in  one  half  of  the  year.  On  other  grounds 
indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  diilerence  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  two  books  is  still  greater  than  it 
thus  accounted  for.  The  Chaldaeans,  as  is  proved 
by  good  authoiity  (Ptol.  Mey.  cvvt.  ap.  Clinton 
F.  If.  Ill,  350,  370),  dated  their  Seleucian  era 
one  year  later  than  the  true  time  from  311  E.C., 
and  probably  from  October  (Dius ;  comp.  2  JIacc. 
xi.  21,  33).  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  writer  ot 
2  Macc. — or  rather  Jason  of  Gyrene,  whom  he 
epitomized — used  the  Chaldacan  dates,  there  may  be 
a  maximum  difference  between  the  two  books  of  a 
year  and  half,  which  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  (Ideler,  i. 
531-534,  quoted  and  supported  by  Browne,  Ordo 
Saeclorum,  489,  490.  Comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell. 
iii.  367  ff.,  who  takes  a  diilerent  view  ;  Patritius, 
l.  c. ;  and  Wernsdorf,  §ix.  ff.,  who  states  the  diffi- 
culties with  great  acuteness). 

9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  2  Macc.  is  its 


VI.  14,  15. 
vi.  16;  17a. 

V.  9;  10-13;  14-20. 
vi.  176. 

V.  21a  ;  23a  ;  24  ;  25-23 

V.  29. 

V.  30-34  ;  2l6-23a ;  35,  36 

V.  55-62. 

V.  37-39 ;  40-43a. 

V.  436-44. 

V.  45-65a. 

V.  656-68;  vi.  18-27 

vi.  28-30. 

vi.  31 ;  32-48. 

vi.  49-54;  55-59. 

vi.  60-62a. 

vi.  626-63;  vii.  1-24. 


ix.  28. 

xi.  5-12;  13-150. 

xii.  1-5. 

xii.  6-17  ;  ix.  29. 

x:.  156-26 ;  27  -30. 
.xii.  176;  18,  19. 


xii.  20,  21. 
xii.  22-26. 
xii.  27-33 ;  34-46. 

xiii.  1,2;  3-17. 

.xiii.  18-21. 

xiii.  22.  23a, 

xiii.  236-24. 

xiii.  25,  26. 
,  xiv.  1-2. 
,  xiv.  3-5;  6-11. 

xiv.  12,  13  ;   14-29. 

.xiv.  30-36;  37-46;  xv.  1-21 


vii.  25. 

vii.  26. 

vii.  27-38. 

vii.  39,  40a.  ...  — 

vii.  406-50.  ...  XV.  22-40. 

This  arrangement,  liowevor,  is  that  of  an  apologlg.'.  fot 
the  books ;  and  the  tesselation  of  passages,  no  less  than 
the  large  amount  of  passages  peculiar  to  each  book,  indi- 
oates  how  little  real  parallelism  there  is  helwecn  them. 

k  In  2  Macc.  xv.  36  the  same  reckoning  of  months  occurs 
out  with  a  distinct  relerence  to  the  Palesiinian  decree. 

i  It  is,  however,  po.-;sib:c  that  the  years  may  have  bei'n 

iated  from  the  foUowing  spring  (311  r..c.);  in  which  case 

Jie  Jewish  and  trca  years  would  coincide  for  the  last  liail 

I  :f  the  year,  and  during  the  iirst  half  tlie  Jewish  dat« 

i  \v<i«M  fall  short  by  one  year  (Her: Veld,  (iescli.  d.  VMmi 

I   >tr.  i.  4 Iii). 

N 
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n^arkul  religious  character,  by  which  it  is  clearly 
distinguished  from   the  fiist  book.      "  The  mani- 
fcr,tatior.3  {iirididuetai)  made  tVoin  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
Jefence  of  Judaism"   (2   Maoc.  ii.  21)   form   the 
/itaple  of  the  book.     The  events  which  are  related 
historically  in  the  former  book  are  in  this  i-egarded 
theocratically,  if  the  word  may  be  used.    The  cala- 
mities of  persecution  aud  the  desolation  of  God's 
people  are  definitely  referred  to  a  temporary  visita- 
tion of  His  anger  (v.  17-20,  vi.  12-17,  vii.  :}2,  33), 
which  shows  itself  even  in  details  of  the  war  (.\ii.  40  ; 
comp.  Josh.  vii.).     Before  his  great  victory  Judas 
is  represented  as  addressing  "  the  Loi'd  that  worketh 
wonders "  {repaToiroids)  with   the  prayer  that,  as 
'jnce  His  angel  slew  the  host  of  the  Assyrians,  so 
then   He  would  "  send   a   good    angel  before  His 
annies  for  a  fear  and  dread  to  their  enemies  "  (xv. 
22-24;  comp.  1  Mace.  vii.  41,  42).    A  great  "main- 
festation"  wrought  the  punishment  of  Heliodorus 
(iii.  24-29) :   a  similar  vision  announced  his  cure 
(iii.  33,  4).     Heavenly  portents  for  "forty  days" 
{iTTKpdvfia,  V.  4)  foreshewed  the  coming  judgment 
(v.  2,  3).     "  When  the  battle   waxed  strong  five 
comely  men   upon  horses  "  appear,  of  whom  two 
cover    Maccabaeus    from    all    danger    (x.  29,  3i)). 
Again,  in  answer  to  the  supplication  of  the  Jews 
for  "a  good  angel  to  deliver  them,"  "there  ap- 
peared   before   them    on    horseback   one    in    wliite 
clothing,"  aud  "  they  marched  forward  "  to  triumpli, 
"  having  an  helper  from  heaven  "  (xi.  6-11).    And 
"vhere  no  special  vision  is  recorded,  the  rout  of  the 
aneray  is  still  referred  to  "  a  manifestation  of  Him 
that  seeth  all  things  "  (xii.  22).     Closely  connected 
with  this  belief  in  the  active  energy  of  the  beings 
of  the  unseen  world,  is  the  impoitance  assigned  to 
dreams  (xv.  11,  oveipov  d^iSmrrrou   vtrap)  ;  and 
the  distinct  assertion,  not  only  of  a  personal  "  resur- 
rection   to    life"    (vii.   14,   dud^raa-LS    els    C^t'iv ; 
V,  9,    aiwvtos   ava^ioiais    ^wris),   but  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  living  may  yet  exercise  on  the 
condition  of  the  dead  (xii.  43-45).     The  doctrine 
of  Providence  is  carried    out   in    a   most   minute 
parallelism  of  great  crimes  and  their  punishment. 
Thus,  Andronicus  was  put  to  death  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  murdered  Onias  (iv.  38,  rov  Kupiov 
T^v  a^luv  aiiTcfi  KoKacriv  ottoSSvtos)  :  Jason,  who 
had  "  driven  many  out  of  tlieir  country,"  died  an 
exile,  without  "  solemn  funeral,"  as  he  had  "  cast 
out   many   unburied"   (v.  9,  10):    the   torments 
suHered  by  Antiochus  are  likened  to  those  which  he 
liad  inflicted  (ix.  5,  6)  :  Menelaus,  who  "  had  com- 
mitted many  sins  about  the  altar,"  "  received  his 
death  in  ashes "  (xiii.  4-8) :   the  hand  and  tongue 
■)f  Nicanor,  with  which  he  had  bL-isphemed,  v/ere 
hung  up  "as  an  evident  and  manifest  sign  unto  all 
of  the  help  of  the  Lord"  (xv.  32-35).     On  a  larger 
scale  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted 
relations  ef  Israel  and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine 
Power.      The  former  is  "  God's  people,"  "  God's 
portion"  (^  fJ-epis,  i.  26  ;  xiv.  15),  wlio  are  chas- 
tised in  love:  the  latter  are  left  unpunished  till  the 
full  measure  of  their  sins  ends  in  destruction  (vi. 
12-17).     For  in  this  book,  iu>  in  1  Mace,  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  glorious  vi-sions  of  the   prophets, 
who  foresaw  the  time  when  all  nations  should  be 
united  in  one  bond  under  one  Lord. 

10.  The  history  of  the  book,  ;is  has  been  already 
noticed  (§o),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first  meii- 
tioncd  by  Glement  of  Alexandria  {I.  c.)  ;  and  Origen, 
in  a  <iieek  fragment  of  his  commenfaries  on  Exodus 
{Ph-loc.  26),  quotes  vi.  12-16,  with  very  consider- 
able variations  of  tH.\t.  fiom  "tl;e  Macaibaean  his 
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tory"  (ra  MaKKaPaiKa:  comp.  1  Maco.  §6).  Ai 
a  later  time  the  histoiy  of  the  niai'tyred  brothers  \vat 
a  fiivourite  subject  with  Christian  writers  (Cypr. 
Ep.  Ivi.  6,  &C.);  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Prol 
Galeat.)  and  Augustine  {De  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8, 
De  Civ.  Dei,  sviii.  36)  the  book  was  in  common 
and  public  use  in  the  Western  Chuixh,  where  it 
maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last  definitely 
declared  to  be  canoniaxl  at  the  council  of  Trent. 
[Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  259.] 

11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Vulgat«, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  current 
before  Jerome's  time,  which  Jerome  left  wholly 
untouched  in  the  apocryphal  bocks,  vith  the  ex- 
ception of  Judith  and  Tobit.  The  St.  Gennaiu  MS., 
from  which  Sabatier  edited  an  earlier  text  of  1  Blacc., 
does  not,  unfortunately,  conUiin  the  second  book, 
being  imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  the  quobitions  of 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  (Sabatier,  ad  Capp.  vi.  vii.) 
and  a  fragment  published  by  Mai  (^Spicit.  Rom.  1.  c. 
I  Macc.  §10),  indi(ate  the  existence  and  character 
of  such  a  text.  The  version  is  much  less  close  to 
the  Greek  than  in  the  former  book,  and  often  gives 
no  more  than  the  sense  of  a  clause  (i.  13,  vi.  21, 
vii.  5,  &c.).  The  Syriac  version  is  of  still  less 
value.  The  Arabic  so-called  version  of  2  Macc. 
is  really  an  inslependent  work.     [Fifth  Book  of 

MACCAIiKES.] 

12.  The  chief  commentaries  on  2  Macc.  have 
been  already  noticed.  [FIRST  Book  of  Maccabees, 
§11.]  The  special  edition  of  Hasse  (Jena,  1786), 
seems,  from  the  account  of  Grimm,  to  be  of  no 
value.  There  are,  however,  many  valuable  his- 
torical observations  in  the  essay  of  Patritius  {De 
Consensu,  &c.  already  cited.) 

III.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
contains  the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the 
great  Maccabaean  struggle.  After  the  decisive 
battle  of  Raphia  (b.C.  217),  envoys  from  Jerusalem, 
following  the  example  of  other  cities,  hastened  to 
Ptolemy  Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. After  receiving  them  tlie  king  resolved  to 
visit  the  holy  city.  He  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  its  majesty 
that  he  urgently  sought  pei-mission  to  enter  the 
sanctiiarv.  When  this  was  refused  he  resolved 
to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  force,  regai'dless  of  the 
consternation  with  which  his  design  is'as  received 
(ch.  i.).  On  this  Simon  the  high-priest,  af\er  the 
people  had  been  with  difficulty  restrained  from  vio- 
lence, kneeling  in  fi'ont  of  the  Temple  implored 
divine  help.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the 
king  fell  paralysed  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants, 
and  on  his  recovery  returned  at  once  to  Egypt 
without  pi'osecuting  his  intention.  But  angry  at 
his  failure  he  turned  his  vengeance  on  the  Alexan- 
drine Jews.  Hitherto  these  had  enjoyed  the  highest 
rights  of  citizenship,  but  the  king  commanded  that 
those  only  who  were  voluntarily  initiated  into  the 
heathen  mysteries  should  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Alexandrians,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  lowest  class  [els  Aao- 
ypatpiav  koX  olKiTiKijv  Siddeatv  dx^')''ixi,  ii.  28), 
and  branded  with  an  ivy-leaf  (ch.  ii. ).  [DiON  VSUS.j 
Not  content  with  this  order,  which  was  evaded  or 
despised,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews  in  the  country 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Alexandria  (ch.  iii.). 
This  was  done  as  well  as  mifrnt  be,  though  the 
greater  pait  escaped  (iv.  18),  and  the  gathered 
multitudes  were  confined  in  the  Hippodrome  out- 
;;ide  the  city  (comp.  Jose{h.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  §5). 
The  lesident  .Jews,  v/ho  shewed  .sympathy  for  theit 
couiitrTmen.  wei'e  ijTWirisoned  with  them ;  and  tlw 
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lung  ordered  the  names  of  all  to  be  taken  down 
pieparatory  to  their  execution.  Here  the  first 
marvel  happened :  the  scribes  to  wliom  tiie  task 
was  assigned  toiled  for  forty  days  fioin  morning 
till  evening,  till  at  last  i-eeds  and  paper  tailed 
them,  and  the  king's  plan  was  defeated  (ch.  iv.). 
However,  regardless  of  this,  the  king  ordered  the 
keeper  of  his  elephants  to  drug  the  animals,  five 
hundred  in  number,  with  wine  and  incense,  that 
they  might  trample  the  prisonei's  to  death  on  the 
moiTow.  The  Jews  had  no  help  but  in  prayer; 
and  here  a  second  marvel  happened.  The  king 
was  overpoweied  by  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  he 
awolce  the  next  day  it  was  already  time  for  the 
banquet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared,  so 
that  the  execution  was  deferred.  The  Jews  still 
prayed  for  help ;  but  when  the  dawn  came,  the 
raultitudes  were  assembled  to  witness  their  desti'uc- 
tion,  and  the  elephants  stood  leady  for  their  bloody 
work.  Then  was  there  another  marvel.  The 
king  was  visited  by  deep  forgetful ness,  and  chided 
the  keeper  of  the  elephants  for  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made,  and  the  Jews  were  again 
saved.  But  at  the  evening  banquet  the  king 
recalled  his  purpose,  and  with  terrible  threats 
prepared  for  its  immediate  accomplishment  at 
daybreak  (ch.  v.).  Then  Eleazer,  an  aged  priest, 
prayed  for  his  people,  and  as  he  ended  the  royal 
train  came  to  the  Hippodrome.  On  this  there  was 
seen  a  heavenly  vision  by  all  but  the  Jews  (vi.  18). 
The  elephants  trampled  down  their  attendants,  and 
the  wrath  of  the  king  was  turned  to  pity.  So  the 
Jews  were  immediately  set  free,  and  a  great  feast 
was  prepared  foi  them  ;  and  they  resolved  to  observe 
a  festival,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance,  durmg 
the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  strange  lands  (ch.  vi.). 
A  royal  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  set 
forth  the  circumstances  of  their  escape,  and  assured 
them  of  the  king's  pi'otection.  Permission  was  given 
to  them  to  take  vengeance  on  their  renegade  country- 
men, and  the  people  returned  to  thei.r  homes  in  great 
triumph,  "  crowned  with  flowers,  and  singing  praises 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers." 

2.  The  form  of  the  narrative,  even  in  this  bald 
outline,  sufficiently  snows  that  the  object  of  the 
book  has  modified  the  facts  which  it  records.  The 
writer,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  out  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence, has  coloured  his  history,  so  that  it  has  lost 
all  semblance  of  truth.  In  this  respect  the  book 
offei'S  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected  both  in  its  pur- 
pose and  in  the  general  character  of  its  incidents. 
In  both  a  ten-ible  calamity  is  averted  by  faithful 
prayer ;  royal  anger  is  changed  to  royal  favour ; 
and  the  punishment  designed  for  the  innocent  is 
directed  to  the  guilty.  But  here  the  likeness  ends. 
The  divine  reserve,  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  Esther,  is  exchanged  in  3  Mace,  for  rhe- 
torical exaggeration ;  and  once  again  the  words  of 
inspiration  stand  ennobled  by  the  presence  of  their 
later  countei-part. 

.3.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the 
details  of  the  book  as  historical,  some  basis  of  truth 
must  be  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  The  yeai-ly 
lerbival  (vi.  36;  vii.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a 
iners  fancy  of  the  writer ;  and  the  pillar  and 
synagogue  (jrpoffevxh)  at  Ptolemais  (vii.  20)  must 
have  been  connected  in  sowia  way  with  a  signal 
deliverance.  Besides  this,  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  .5) 
relates  a  very  similar  occurrence  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VH.  (Physcon).  "  The 
king,"  as  he  says,  "  e.yasperated  by  the  opposition 
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which  Onias,  the  Jewish  general  of  the  royai  army, 
made  to  his  usurpation,  seized  all  the  Jews  ia 
Alexandria  with  their  v.'tves  and  children,  and 
exposed  them  to  intoxicated  elephants.  But  the 
animals  turned  upon  the  king's  friends;  and  forth- 
with the  king  saw  a  terrible  visage  which  foibad 
him  to  injure  the  Jews.  On  this  he  yielded  to 
the  prayers  of  his  mistress,  and  repented  of  his 
attempt ;  and  the  Alexandrine  Jews  observed  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  a.s  a  festival."  The  essen- 
tial points  of  the  story  are  the  £.«me  as  those  in 
the  second  part  of  3  Mace,  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  Josephus  has  preserved  the  events 
which  the  writer  adapted  to  his  narrative.  If  it  be 
true  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  attempted  to  enter 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  frustrated  in  his 
design — a  supposition  m  .lich  is  open  to  no  reason- 
able objection— it  is  easily  conceivable  that  tradi- 
tion may  have  assigned  to  him  the  impious  design 
of  his  successor;  or  the  author  of  3  Mace,  may 
have  combined  the  two  events  for  the  sake  of  effpct. 

4.  Assuming  rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  history,  Ewald  and  (at  greater  length) 
Grimm  have  endeavoured  fo  fix  exactly  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  it  wv,  called  forth.  The 
writings  of  Philo,  occasioned  oy  the  oppressions 
which  the  Alexandrine  Jews  suffered  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  offer  several  points  of  connexion  with''  it ; 
and  the  panic  which  was  occasioned  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  erect  his  statue  in 
the  Temple  is  veil  known  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  8, 
§2).  It  is  then  argued  that  the  writer  designed 
to  portray  Caligula  under  the  name  of  the  sensual 
tyrant  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  Egypt  and 
Syria,  while  he  sought  to  nerve  his  countrymen 
for  their  struggle  with  heathen  power,  by  remind- 
ing them  of  earlier  deliverances.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  urge  the  various  details  in  which  the  parallel 
between  the  acts  of  Caligula  and  the  narrative  fail. 
Such  differences  may  have  been  part  of  the  writer's 
disguise ;  but  it  may  be  well  questioned  whether 
the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  early  time  of  the 
empire,  or  under  the  later  Ptolemies,  was  not 
generally  such  that  a  narrative  like  3  Mace,  would 
find  a  ready  auditory. 

5.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays  most  clearly 
its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  vocabulary  and 
construction  it  is  rich,  affected,  and  exaggerated. 
Some  words  occur  nowhere  else  {\aoypa<pia,  ii.  28  ; 
TzpoffvareWtcrOai,  ii.  29 ;  vir6<ppiKos,  vi.  20  ; 
Xaprrtpia,  iv.  20  ;  fivBorpetpiis,  vi.  8  ;  \fjvxov\- 
KelcrBat,  v.  25  ;  fiiffv^pis,  vi.  9  ;  irovrd^poxos, 
vi.  4  ;  fj.eyaXoKpa,Taip,  vi.  2  ;  /xvpofipexv^,  iv.  6  ; 
TrpoKaraaKippovcrOai,  iv.  1  ;  b,vfiri(rrp4irr(t>s,  i. 
20 )  ;  others  are  used  in  strange  senses  (jKVfveiv, 
Met.  iii.  22;  irapaPaiTtXevcc,  vi.  24;  ifj.iropirdic. 
Met.  vii.  5)  ;  others  are  very  rare  or  characteristic 
of  late  Greek  writers  {iiri^adpa,  ii.  31 ;  Kardinco- 
(Tts,  ii.  14;  iv6effixos,  ii.  21;  airpdizrwros,  iii. 
14;  aXoyiffTla,  v.  42;  airapaird5t(rTOS,  vi.  28; 
<ppiKafffi6s,  iii.  17  ;  fieyaAofj-epai,  vi.  33;  ffKv\fjL6s, 
iii.  25;  Ki(Tcr6<pv\\ou,  ii.  29;  e^airoffToX-fi,  iv.  4). 
The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained  (e.  g.  i.  15,  1 7, 
ii.  31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  7,  19,  &c.),  and  every 
description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical  ornament  {e.  g. 
iv.  2,  5;  vi.  45).  As  a  natural  consequence  the 
meaning  is  often  obscure  (e.  g.  i.  9, 14, 19,  iv.  5, 14), 


k  These  are  pointed  out  at  length  by  Urimm  {Einl.  }3;; 
but  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  to  a  persccutinji 
civil  power  would,  perhaps,  always  present  the  saEM 
general  fetlmes. 

\    'J 
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•jnd  the  writer  is  led  into  exaggerations  which  are  his- 
Lorically  incoiTect  (vii.  2,  20,  v.  2  ;  comp.  Grimm). 

6.  From  the  abruptness  of  the  commencement 
(6  3e  4>i\0TroTc<)p)  it  has  been  thought  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  535)  that  the  book  is  a  mere  fragmont  of  a 
larger  work.  Against  this  view  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  tenor  of  the  book  is  one  and  distinct,  and 
hiought  to  a  perfect  issue.  It  must,  however,  be 
noticed  that  in  some  MSS.  (44,  125,  Parsons)  the 
beginning  is  differently  woi'ded :  "  Now  in  these 
days  king  Ftolemy  "  ;  and  the  reference  in  ii.  25 
(rav  TTpoairoSeSeiyix^vciiu)  is  to  some  passage  not 
contained  in  the  present  nai'rative.  It  is  possible 
that  the  narrative  may  have  formed  the  sequel 
to  an  eirlier  history,  as  the  Hellenica  continue, 
without  break  or  repetition,  the  history  ofThucy- 
dides  (jufTtt  5e  ravra,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1) ;  or  we  may 
suppose  ((jrimm,  Eiiil.  §4)  that  the  introductory 
chapter  has  been  lost. 

7.  The  evidence  of  language,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  the  composition  of  the 
book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equally  decisive  as  to  the 
date.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  (B.C.  40-70),  when  for  a 
,?ew  all  h-ope  lay  in  the  record  of  past  triumphs, 
which  assumed  a  fabulous  grandeur  from  the  con- 
tiast  with  present  oppression.  But  such  a  date  is 
purely  conjectural ;  and  in  the  absence  of  anv 
direct  proof  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  an  imjiression 
which  cannot  claim  any  decisive  authority,  from  the 
■very  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
rehgious  history  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion. 
If,  however,  Ewald's  theory  be  correct,  the  date 
falls  within  the  limits  w'hich  have  been  suggested. 

8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  history.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons 
{Can.  85)  "three  books  of  the  Maccabees"  are 
mentioned  (MaKKu^aioov  rpla,  one  MS.  reads  S'), 
of  which  this  is  probably  the  third,  as  it  occupies 
the  third  place  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which 
contain  also  the  so-called  fourth  book.  It  is  found 
in  a  Syriac  translation,  and  is  quoted  with  marked 
respect  by  Theodoret  {ad  Dan.  xi.  7)  of  Antioch 
(died  cir.  a.d.  457).  "  Three  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees "  (MaKfcajSai'Ka  y'  )  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  antitegomena  of  the  0.  T.  in  the  catalogue  of 
Nicephorus  ;  and  in  the  Synopsis,  falsely  ascribed 
to  Athanasius,  the  third  book  is  apparentlv  de- 
scribed as  "  Ptolemaica,"  from  the  name  of  the 
royal  hero,'  and  reckoned  doubtfully  among  the 
disputed  books.  On  the  other  hand  the  book  seems 
to  have  found  no  acceptance  in  the  Alexandrine 
or  Western  churches,  a  tact  which  confiims  the  late 
date  assigned  to  it,  if  we  assume  its  Alexandrine 
origin.  It  is  not  quoted,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
Latin  writer,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  of 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  in  the  Gelasian 
Decretals.  No  ancient  Latin  version  of  it  occurs ; 
and  as  it  is  not  contained  in  the  Vulgate  it  has  been 
excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  l!omish  church. 

3.  In  modern  times  it  ha-s  been  translated  into 
Latin  (first  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott)  ;  Ger- 
man (De  VVette  and  Augusti,  BibelUbersetzung , 
1st  ed. ;  and  in  an  earlier  version  "  by  Jo.  Circom- 
berger,  Wittenberg,  1554  ;"  Cotton,  Five  Books,  &c., 
p.  XX.)  ;  and  French  (Calmet).  The  first  English 
vei-sion  was  appended  to  "  A  briefe  and  compen- 
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dious  '.able  .  .  .  opening  the  way  to  the  prindpaU 
histor'es  of  the  whole  Bible  .  .  .  London,  1550.'' 
This  version  with  a  few  alterations  (Cotton,  p.  xx.1 
was  included  in  a  folio  Bible  published  next  year 
by  J.  Day ;  and  the  book  was  again  published  ii) 
1 563.  A  better  translation  was  published  '^v  Whis 
ton  in  his  Authentic  Documents  (1727)  ;  and  a 
new  version,  with  short  notes  by  Dr.  Cotton  (  Thg 
five  books  of  Maccabees  in  English  .  .  .  Oxford, 
1832).  The  Commentary  of  Grimm  {Kurzgef. 
Handbucli)  gives  ample  notices  of  the  opinions  of 
earlier  commentators,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  using  any  other. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  (Ma>c- 
Ka^aioiv  S'.  ils  MaKKulSaiovs  \6yos)  contains  a 
rhetorical  narrative  of  tlie  martyrdom  of  Eleazer  and 
of  the  "  Macciibaean  family,"  following  in  the  main 
the  same  outline  as  2  IMacc.  The  second  title  of 
the  book,  On  the  Supreme  Sovereignty  of  Reason 
(irepl  avTOKpdropos  \oyt(rfj.ov),  explains  the  mora! 
use  which  is  made  of  the  history.  The  author  in 
tlie  introduction  discusses  the  nature  of  reason  and 
the  character  of  its  supremacy,  which  he  then  illus- 
tiates  by  examples  taken  fi'om  Jewish  history 
(§1-3,  Hudson).  Then  turning  to  his  principal 
proof  of  the  tiiumphant  power  of  reason,  he  gives 
a  short  summary  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
persecution  of  Antioch  us  (§  4),  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  book  describes  at  length  the  death  of  Eleazer 
(§  5-7),  of  the  seven  brethren  (8-14),  and  of  their 
mother  (16-19),  enforcing  the  lessons  which  he 
would  teach  by  the  words  of  the  martyrs  and  the 
reflections  which  spring  from  them.  The  last  sec- 
tion (20)  is  evidently  by  another  hand. 

2.  The  book  was  ascribed  in  early  times  to  Jo- 
sephus.  Ensebius  {U.  E.  iii.  \0,imr6vT)Tai  5e  Ka\ 
&KKo  ovK  aytvviS  CTrovSaa'fj.a  t65  dvSpl — i.  e.  'Io^- 
(Triircj} — vfpl  aiiTOKparopos  \oyicr/j.ov,  '6  rives 
MuKKaPaiKhv  4ir(ypa\l/av),  and  Jerome,  following 
him  {De  Vir.  ill.  13,  "  Alius  quoque  liber  ejus,  qui 
inscribitur  irepl  aiiroKpaTopos  Koyiff/xov  valde  ele- 
gans  habetur,  in  quo  et  Maccabaeorum  sunt  digesta 
martyria,"  comp.  Jerome,  adv.  Pal.  ii.),  also  Photius 
(ap.  Philostorg.  H.  E.  1,  tJ>  ixevroiye  rerapTov 
virh  'lw<Tr)Trov  yiypa(p6ai  Kal  avrhs  avvoft-oKoyiiiv, 
so  that  at  that  tinw?  the  judgment  was  disputed), 
and  Suidas  (s.  v.  'laxrriiros) — give  this  opinion 
without  reserve  ;  and  it  is  found  under  his  name  in 
many  BISS.  of  the  great  Jewish  historian.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  quotes  the  book 
{Oral.  XV.  22)  as  though  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  author,  and  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Sinaitic  MSS. 
it  is  called  simply  "  the  fourth  of  Maccabees."  The 
internal  evidence  against  the  authorship  by  Josephus 
is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
from  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  later  statements 
were  deiived  ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  book  was  assigned  to  Josephus  by  a  mere 
conjecture,  which  the  style  and  contents  alike  show 
to  be  unfounded.  It  is  possible  that  a  tradition 
was  preserved  that  the  author's  name  was  Josephus 
i'ldarfTTos),  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  be 
moie  easy. 

3.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  authorship  was 
attributed  to  Josephus  only  by  error,  no  evidence 
remains  to  Hx  the  date  of  the  book.  It  is  only 
certain  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably  after  2  Mace.     The  cha- 


'  This  title  occurs  only  in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Fseudo- 
At)ianasius  (p.  432,  od.  Migne).  Athanasius  omits  the 
Maccabees  in  his  'ietailed  list.  The  text  at  present  stands 
Moicfo/Suiica  $i.0\ia  S'.  XlToXfiMaiKa.     But  Credner  (Zar 


Gesch.  d.  Kan.  144  note)  conjectures  with  great  pro- 
bability that  the  tnie  reading  is  Mokk.  ^ij3\.  ical  IlroA. . 
Knl  and  S'  can  frequently  be  scarcely  disticguisbed  Ir 
cursive  MSS. 
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ranter  oi"  the  composition  leads  the  reader  to  suppose 
tl  .ctt  it  was  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise,  but  an 
earnest  eftbrt  to  animate  the  Jewish  nation  to  ikce 
I'eal  perils.  In  which  case  it  raiglit  be  leterred  not 
nnnaturally,  to  the  troubled  times  which  immedi- 
Jitely  preceded  the  war  with  Vespasian  (cir.  A.D.  67). 

4.  As  a  historical  document  the  narrative  is  of 
no  value:  Its  interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  unique  example  of  the  didactic  use  which  the 
Jews  made  of  their  history.  Kvvald  {Gesch.  iv. 
556)  rightly  conipmes  it  with  tlie  sermon  of  later 
times,  in  which  a  scriptural  theme  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  and  practical  comment. 
The  style  is  very  ornate  and  laboured ;  bu*  it  is 
correct  and  vigorous,  and  tiuly  Greek.  The  rich- 
ness and  boldness  of  the  vocabulary  is  surprismg. 
Many  words,  coined  in  an  antique  mould,  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  book,  as  avToSetriroTos,  edv6- 
T\riKT0S,  firrafi,7)Ta>p,  KOfffioTrXrfdris,  KO(rixo(popetv, 
(xoKaKOT^/vx^^v,  ol(rT p-qKacria,  iradnKpanlcrOai,  ice.  ; 
others  belong  to  later  types,  as  avTi^oucrt6Tr)s,  apxi-e- 
paffdai ;  others  are  used  in  meanings  which  are 
found  in  late  writers,  as  irrjSaAinvxf^",  ayLcrreia, 
CKp'fjyq/xa  ;  and  tlie  number  of  prepositional  com- 
Dounds  is  very  large — fvairoa^payi^eiv,  i^evfxe- 
vl^eiu,  eTiKapiToXoyilcrdai,  iTnppaiyoKoye^frBat, 
vpofffTTiKaTareiveiv. 

5.  The  philosophical  tone  of  the  book  is  essen- 
tially stoical ;  but  the  stoicism  is  that  of  a  stern 
legalist.  The  dictates  of  reason  are  supported  by 
the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions,  and  by  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  future.  The  prospect  of  the  life 
to  come  is  clear  and  wide.  The  faithful  are  seen 
to  rise  to  endless  bliss  ;  the  wicked  to  descend  to  end- 
less torment,  varying  in  intensity.  But  while  the 
writer  shows,  in  this  respect,  the  effects  of  the  fuU 
culture  of  the  Alexandrine  school, and  in  part  advances 
beyond  his  predecessors,  he  oilers  no  trace  of  that 
deep  spiritual  insight  which  was  quickened  by  Chris- 
tianity. The  Jew  stands  alone,  isolated  by  charac- 
ter and  by  blessing  (comp.  Gfrorer,  Pldlo,  &c.,  ii.  173 
ff. ;  Daehne,  Jud.  Alex.  Relig.  Philos.  ii.  190  ff.). 

6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  text  in 
which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a  Syriac 
version  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  MS.  at  Milan 
(Grimm,  Einl.  §7).  In  recent  times  the  work  has 
hardly  received  so  much  attention  as  it  deseiTes.  The 
first  and  only  complete  commentary  is  that  of  Grimm 
(Exeg.  Handbuch),  which  errs  only  by  extreme 
elaborateness.  An  English  translation  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Cotton  (  The  five  books  of  Maccabees, 
Oxf.  1832).  The  text  is  given  in  the  best  form  by 
Bekker  in  his  edition  of  Josephus  (Lips.  1855-6). 

7.  Though  it  is  certain  that  our  present  book  is 
that  which  old  writers  described,  Sixtus  Senensis 
{Bibl.  Sancta,  p.  37,  ed.  1575)  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  another  fourth  book  of  Maccabees, 
which  he  saw  in  a  library  at  Lyons,  which  was  after- 
wards burnt.  It  was  in  Greek,  and  contained  the 
history  of  John  Hyrcanus,  continuing  the  nairative 
directly  after  the  close  of  the  first  book.  Sixtus  quotes 
the  first  words :  koX  nera  rh  aTroKravOrivai  rhv 
^l/jLOiva  eyevfidrj  'lw<ivr}s  vlbs  avrov  apxtepevs 
avT  avTov,  but  this  is  the  only  fragment  which 
remains  of  it.  The  history,  he  says,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.,  though  the  style 
was  very  different  from  his,  abounding  in  Hebrew 
idioms.  The  testimony  is  so  exact  and  explicit, 
that  we  can  see  no  reason  for  questioning  its  accu- 
racy, and  still  less  for  supposing  (with  Calmet) 
that  Sixtus  saw  only  the  so-called  fifth  book, 
ivhich  is  at  present  preserved  in  Arabic. 
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V.  The  Fifth  Book  of  Maccabees  just  me& 
tioned  may  call  for  a  very  brief  notice.  It  ii 
printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts  ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  from  tk 
attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the  birth  of  oiu-  i,ori 
The  writer  made  use  of  the  first  two  bocfs  of  Mac 
cabees  and  of  Josephus,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  con 
sidered  an  independent  authority.  His  own  know- 
ledge was  very  imperfect,  and  he  perverts  the  state- 
ments wliicii  he  derives  from  others.  He  must  have 
lived  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  px'obably  out 
of  Palestine,  though  the  translation  bears  very  clear 
traces  of  Hebrew  idioms,  so  that  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or 
at  least  that  the  Greek  was  strongly  modified  by 
Hebrew  influence.  The  book  has  been  published  In 
English  by  Dr.  Cotton  {Five  boohs,  ^-c).   [B.  F.  W.] 

MACEDO'NIA  (naKedovia),  the  Hrst  part  of 
Europe  which  received  the  Gospel  directly  from 
St.  Paul,  and  an  important  scene  of  his  subsequent 
missionary  labours  and  the  labours  of  his  com- 
panions. So  closely  is  this  region  associated  with 
apostolic  journeys,  sufferings,  and  epistles,  that  it 
has  truly  been  called  by  one  of  our  English  tra- 
vellers a  kind  of  Holy  l.and  (Clarke's  Travels,  eh. 
xi.).  For  details  see  Neapolis,  Philippi,  Amphi- 
POLis,  Apollonia,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea. 
We  confine  ourselves  here  to  explaining  the  geo- 
graphical and  political  import  of  the  term  "  Jlace- 
donia  "  as  employed  in  the  N.  T.,  with  some  allu- 
sion to  its  earlier  use  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  one  oi 
two  general  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  journeys  through 
the  district,  and  the  churches  which  he  founded  there. 

In  a  rough  and  popular  description  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Macedonia  is  the  region  bounded  inland 
by  the  i-ange  of  Haemus  or  the  Balkan  northwards, 
and  the  chain  of  Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which 
the  streams  flow  respectively  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Adriatic  ;  that  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on 
the  south  by  the  Cambunian  hills,  running  easterly 
fiom  Pindus  to  Olympus  and  the  Aegean ;  and  that 
it  is  divided  on  the  east  from  Thrace  by  a  less 
definite  mountam-boundaiy  running  southwards 
from  Haemus.  Of  the  space  thus  enclosed,  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  physical  features  are  two 
great  plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axius,  which 
comes  to  tke  sea  at  the  Thermaic  gulf,  not  far 
from  Thessalonica ;  the  other  by  the  Strymon, 
which,  after  passing  near  Philippi,  flows  out  below 
Amphipolis.  Between  the  moutlis  of  these  two 
rivers  a  remarkable  peninsula  projects,  dividing 
itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of  which 
Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St. 
Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions. 

This  general  sketch  would  sufficiently  describe 
the  Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  which  the  Romans  conquered  from 
Pei-seus.  At  first  the  conquered  country  was  di- 
vided by  Aemilius  Paulus  into  four  districts.  Mace- 
donia Prima  was  on  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  and 
had  Amphipolis  for  the  capital.  Macedonia  Secunda 
stretched  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  witlt 
Thessalonica  for  its  metropolis.  The  third  and 
fourth  districts  lay  to  the  south  and  the  west. 
This  division  was  only  temporary.  The  whole  o' 
Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a  large  traci 
along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  province  and 
centralised  xmder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsui, 
who  resided  at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached 
the  definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage  oi 
the  term    in   fhe    N.   T.   CAct^   xvi.    9,   10,    12, 
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iviii.  5,  xix.  21,  22,  29,  xx.  I,  3,  xxvii.  2;  Jtcin. 
IV.  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  5;  2  Cor.  i.  16,  ii.  13,  vii.  .5, 
;'iii.  1,  ix.  2,  4,  xi.  0;  I'hil.  iv.  15  ;  1  Thess  i. 
7,  8,  iv.  10  ;  1  Tim.  i.  3).  Three  Roman  provinces, 
all  very  familiar  to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
divided  the  wnole  space  between  the  basin  of  the 
Danube  and  Cape  RIatapan.  The  border-town  of 
Illyricum  was  Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
boundary-line  of  ACHAIA  nearly  coincided,  except 
111  the  western  portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  modern  Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  bay  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  north  of  Euboea.  By  sub- 
tracting these  two  provinces,  we  define  Macedonia. 

The  history  of  Macedonia  in  the  period  between 
the  Persian  wars  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman 
provinces  in  the  Levant  is  touched  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  by  passages  in  the  Apocrypha. 
In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Haman  is  described  as  a  Mace- 
donian, and  in  xvi.  14  he  is  said  to  have  contrived 
his  plot  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  kingdom 
of  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians.  This  suffi- 
ciently betrays  the  late  date  and  spurious  character 
of  these  apocryphal  cliaptei-s :  but  it  is  curious  thus 
to  have  our  attention  turned  to  the  early  struggle 
of  Persia  and  Greece.  Macedonia  played  a  great 
part  in  this  struggle,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees 
opens  with  vivid  allusions  to  Alexander  the  son  of 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  king  ('AAe'lai/Spos  6  rov 
iiKi-mrov  6  jSaciAei/s  6  MoksSoij'),  who  came  out 
of  the  land  of  Chettiim  and  smote  Darius  king  of 
the  Persians  and  Medes  (1  Mace.  i.  1),  and  who 
reigned  first  among  the  Grecians  (ib.  vi.  2).  A 
little  later  we  have  the  Roman  conquest  of  Peiseus 
"  king  of  the  Citims  "  recorded  (ib.  viii.  5).  Subse- 
quently in  these  Jewish  annals  we  find  the  term 
'•  Macedonians  "  used  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Seleucid 
successors  of  Alexander  (2  Mace.  viii.  20).  In 
what  is  allied  the  Fifth  Book  of  Maccabees  this 
usage  of  the  word  is  very  frequent,  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  Seleucid  princes  at  Antioch,  but  to 
the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  (see  Cotton's  Five 
Books  of  Maccabees,  Oxford,  18o2).  It  is  evident 
that  the  words  "Macedonia"  and  "  Jlacedonian  " 
were  fearfully  familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind  ;  and  this 
^ives  a  new  significance  to  the  vision  by  which  St. 
Paul  was  invited  at  Troas  to  the  country  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  and  impressive- 
ness  of  the  ocaisioc  (Acts  xvi.  9)  when  a  new  and 
religious  meaning  was  given  to  the  well-known 
av))p  MaKeSuv  of  Demosthenes  {Phil.  i.  p.  43),  and 
when  this  part  of  Eui'ope  was  designated  as  the 
first  to  be  trodden  by  an  Apostle.  The  account  of 
St.  Paul's  first  journey  through  Macedonia  (Acts 
xvi.  10-xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious  det^iil  and 
well-defined  incidents.  At  Die  close  of  this  journey 
he  returned  from  Corinth  to  Syria  by  sea.  On  the 
next  occasion  of  visiting  Europe,  though  he  both 
went  and  returned  through  Macedonia  (Acts  xx. 
1-6),  the  narrative  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  the 
route  is  left  uncertain,  except  as  regards  Philippi. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  St.  Paul  visited  this  pro- 
vince .agaia ;  but  from  1  Tim.  i.  3  it  is  evident 
that  he  did  accomplish  the  wish  expressed  during 
nis  first  imprisonment  (Phil.  ii.  24). 

The  character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  is  set 
before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
Ihe  candour  of  the  licreaiis  is  highly  commended 
iActs  xvii.  11);  tne  Thes-salonians  vcie  evidently 
oi>jecti>  of  St.  Paul's  peculi&r  alfectiou  H  The6S.  ii. 
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8,  17-20.  li".  10);  and  the  Philippians,  besides! 
their  general  freeilom  from  blame,  are  noted  as 
remark-able  for  their  liberality  and  self-denial  (Phij. 
iv.  10,  14-19  ;  see  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9):  It  is  worth 
noticing,  as  a  fact  almost  t/pica'.  of  the  change 
which  Christianity  has  produced  in  the  social  life 
of  Europe,  that  the  female  element  is  conspicuous 
in  the  records  of  its  introduction  into  Macedonia. 
The  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  women  (Acts  xvi.  13);  the  first  con- 
vert was  a  woman  (ib.  ver.  14);  and,  at  least  at 
Philippi,  women  were  promuient  as  active  workers 
in  the  cause  of  religion  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
Macetlonia  was  well  intersected  by  Roman  roads, 
especially  by  the  great  Via  Egnatia,  whicli  cou- 
iiected  Philippi  and  Thessalonica,  and  also  led 
towards  Illyricum  (Rom.  xv.  19),  The  antiquities 
of  the  countrj  have  been  well  explored  and  de- 
scribed by  many  travellers.  The  two  besfe  works 
are  those  of  Cousinery  (  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine, 
Paris,  1831)  and  Leake  (^Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  London,  1835).  [J.  S.  H.] 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 

MACEDO'NIAN  (MuKeScof)  occurs  in  A.V. 
only  in  Acts  xxvii.  2.  In  the  other  cases  (Acts 
x-vi.  9,  xix.  29,  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  4)  our  translators  ren- 
der it "  of  Macedonia." 

MACHBANAI CSSSO :  MeAxo;8aj/of ;  Alex. 

Maxa^avat:  Machbanai),  one  of  the  lion-faced 
warriors  of  Gad  v/ho  joined  the  fortunes  of  David 
when  living  in  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  13). 

MACHBE'NAH (N333D :  Kaxa^iiva;  Alex. 

MaxafJ-rjvd:  Machhena).  Sheva,  the  father  of 
Machbeua,  is  named  in  the  genealogical  list  of  Judah 
as  the  offspring  of  Maachah,  the  concubine  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  Other  names  siniilarlv 
mentioned  in  the  passage  are  known  to  be  those 
not  of  persons  but  of  towns.  The  most  feasible 
inference  from  this  is,  that  Machbeua  was  founded 
or  colonized  by  the  family  of  Maachah.  To  the 
position  of  the  town,  however,  whether  near  Gaza, 
like  Madmannah,  or  between  Jerusalem  and  He 
bron,  like  Gibe  a,  we  possess  no  clue.  It  is  not 
named  l)y  Euscbius  or  Jerome,  and  does  not  seein 
to  have  been  met  with  by  any  later  traveller.  [G.J 

MA'CHI  (*3a  :  Mokx^;  Alex.  Maxi :  Machi), 
the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gadite,  who  went  with 
Caleb  and  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaiin 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

MACH'IR  (TD?:':  Maxei'p  :  Machir),  the 
eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the  patriarch  JIanasseh 
by  an  Aramite  or  Syrian  concubine  (1  Chr.  vii.  14, 
and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  20).  His  children  are 
commemorated  as  having  been  caressed  »  by  Joseph 
before  his  death  (Gen.  1.  23).  His  wife's  name  is 
not  preserved,  but  she  was  a  Beiijamite,  the  "  sistei 

•  TiLo  TurKum  cbaribCtcrlstically  says  "  oircumclseJ  " 
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jf  Iliippim  and  Sliuppim"  (1  Clii-.  vii,  15).  The 
jnly  children  whose  names  are  given  are  his  son 
^ilead,'*  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned  (Num.  .xxvi. 
29,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  1;  1  Chr.  vii.  14,  &c.),  and  a 
daughter,  Abiah,  who  married  a  chief  of  .Judah 
named  Hezron  (I  Chr.  ii.  21,  24).  The  connexion 
with  I'lenjamin  may  perhap^s  have  led  to  the  selec- 
-ion  by  Abner  of  Mahanaim,  wliich  lay  on  the 
boundary  between  Gad  and  Manasseh,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8)  ;  and  that  with 
.ludah  may  have  also  intluenced  David  to  go  so 
far  north  when  driven  out  of  his  kingdom.  At 
Ihe  time  of  the  conquest  the  family  of  Machir  had 
b'-come  very  powerful,  and  a  large  part  of  tlie 
country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was  subdued  by 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Deut.  iii.  15).  In  fact  to 
their  warlike  tendencies  it  is  probably  entirely  due 
that  the  tribe  was  divided,  and  that  only  the 
inferior  families  crossed  the  .Jordan.  £o  great  was 
their  power  that  the  name  of  Slachir  occasionally 
supersedes  that  of  Manasseh,  not  only  for  the 
eastern  territory,  but  even  for  the  western  half  of 
the  tribe  also :  see  Judg.  v.  14,  where  Machir 
occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  western  tribes — 
"  Gilead  "  apparently  standing  for  the  eastern  Ma- 
nasseh in  ver.  17  ;  and  still  more  unmistakeably  in 
Josh.  xiii.  31,  compared  with  29. 

2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a  powerful  sheykh  of  one 
of  the  trans-Jordanic  ti'ibes,  but  whether  of  Ma- 
nasseh— the  tribe  of  his  namesake — or  of  Gad,  must 
remain  uncertain  till  we  know  where  Lo-debar,  to 
which  place  he  belonged,  was  situated.  His  name 
occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he  played  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It  was  his  for- 
tune to  render  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Saul 
and  of  David  successively— in  each  case  when  they 
were  in  diliiculty.  Under  his  roof,  when  a  cripple 
and  friendless,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  the 
ruin  of  his  house,  the  unfortunate  Mephibosheth 
found  a  home,  from  which  he  was  summoned  by 
David  to  the  honours  and  the  anxieties  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5). 
VVhen  David  himself,  some  years  later,  was  driven 
from  his  throne  to  Mahanaim,  Jlachir  was  one  of 
the  three  great  chiefs  who  lavished  on  the  exiled 
king  and  his  soldiers  the  wealth  of  the  rich  pastoral 
district  of  which  they  were  the  lords — "  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  corn,  and  beans,  and 
lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter, 
and  sheep,  and  cows' -.iiilk  cheese"  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27-29).  Josephus  calls  him  the  chief  of  the  country 
of  Gilead  (^Mi.  vii.  9,  §8).  [G.] 

MACHIK'ITES,  THE  Cy^^n  :  6  Maxtpt' ; 
Alex.  6  Max^ipi :  Machiritae).  The  descendants 
of  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 

MACHMAS  (Maxjuay:    Machmas),  1  Mace. 

iX.  73.       [MiCHMASH.] 

MACHNADEBA'I  (^133?? :  Uaxa.'Sva.^oi ; 

^  There  are  §everal  considerations  which  may  lead  us  to 
doubt  whether  we  are  warranted  by  the  Biblical  narrative 
in  affixing  a  personal  sense  to  the  name  of  Gilead,  such  as 
the  very  remote  period  from  which  that  name  as  attached 
to  the  district  dates  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  also  such  passages 
as  Num.  xxxii.  39,  and  Deut.  iii.  15.  (See  Ewald,  Gesdi. 
ii.  477,  478,  493.) 

■  The  story  of  the  purchase  current  amongst  the  rao- 
flem  Arabs  of  Hebron,  as  told  by  Wilson  {Lands,  &c.,  i. 
361),  13  a  counterpart  of  the  legend  of  the  stratagem  by 
which  the  Phoenician  Dido  obtained  land  enough  for  her 
2ity  of  Byrsa.  "  Ibrahim  asked  only  as  much  ground  as 
■iould  be  covered  with  a  cow's  bide ;  but  after  Uie  ogree- 
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Ale.v.  Maxfabaafiov :  MechnedebaV),m<.  ofthe:^r.i 
of  Bani  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Kzra''-- 
command  (Ezr.  x.  40).  The  marginal  reading  o/ 
A.  V.  is  Mabnaik'bai,  whioh  is  found  in  some  copies. 
In  the  corresponding  list  of  1  ICsd.  ix.  34  the  plate 
of  this  name  is  occupied  by  "of  the  sons  of  Ozora," 
which  may  be  partly  traced  in  the  original. 

MACH'PELAH  (always  with  the  article— 
n?Q3)3n  :  rh  ^ittXovv,  also  rh  SiirKovv  cnnijKaiov ; 
duplex,  also  spehincn  duplex),  the  s])ot  containint- 
the  timbered  Held,  in  the  end  of  which  was  tlio 
cave  which  Abiaham  purchased*  from  the  Bcne- 
Heth,  and  which  became  the  burial  place  of  Sarah., 
Abraham  himself,  Isiiac,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  resided  at  Bethel,  Hebron  and  Gerar, 
but  the  field  which  contained  his  tomb  was  the 
only  spot  which  positively  belonged  to  him  in  the 
Land  of  Promise.  That  the  name  aj'plied  to  the 
general  locality,  and  not  to  either  the  field  or  the 
cavijrn,''  is  evident  from  Gen.  xxiii.  17,  "th«  field 
of  Ephron  which  was  in  JIacpelah  .  .  .  the  field 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,"  although  for 
convenience  of  expression  both  field  and  cave  ai'e 
occasionally  called  by  the  name.  Its  position  is — 
with  one  e.xception  uniformly — specified  as  "  facing 
C^S"?!?)    Mamre"  (Gen.  x.xiii.    17,   19,   xxv.  9, 

xlix.  30,  1.  13).  What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
name — not  met  with  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis 
— may  be,  appears  quite  uncertain.  The  older 
interpreters,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Targums  of  On- 
kelos  and  Pseudo-jonathan,  Peschito,  Veneto-Greek, 
&c.,  explain  it  as  meaning  "  double" — the  double 
cave  or  the  double  field — but  the  modern  lexico- 
graphers interpret  it,  either  by  comparison  with  the 
Ethiopic,  as  Gesenius  {Thcs.  704  6),  an  allotted  or 
separated  place;  or  agam — as  Fiirst  (^Ifandwh. 
733  a)  —the  undulating  spot.  The  one  is  probably 
as  near  the  real  meaning  as  the  other. 

Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the  Bible  con- 
tains no  mention  either  of  the  name  Macpelah  or 
of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  Unless  this 
was  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  to  which  Absalom 
had  vowed  or  pretended  to  have  vowed  a  pilgri- 
mage, when  absent  in  the  remote  Geshur  (2  .'■am. 
XV.  7),  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  discovered  ,'a 
the  records  of  David's  residence  at  Hebron,  nor 
yet  in  the  struggles  of  the  Maccabees,  so  many 
of  whose  battles  were  fought  in  and  arountl 
it.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  absence 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  of  that  veueiation 
for  holy  places  which  is  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  modern  Orientals.  But  there  are  few,  if 
any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine  of  whose  ge- 
nuineness we  can  feel  more  assured  than  Macpelah. 
The  traditional  spot  has  everything  in  its  favour  as 
far  as  position  goes ;  while  the  wall  which  encloses 
the  Ilaram,  or  sacred  precinct  in  which  the  sepiL 


ment  was  concluded  he  cut  the  hide  into  thongs,  and  &\\f 
rounded  the  whole  of  the  space  now  forming  the  Haram. 
The  story  is  remarlcable,  not  only  for  its  repetition  of  the 
older  Semitic  tale,  but  for  its  complete  departure  frou. 
the  simple  and  open  character  of  Abraham,  as  set  forth  Id 
the  Biblical  narrative.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  cthet 
places,  but,  like  Byrsa,  their  names  contain  something 
suggestive  of  the  hide.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  connexion  of  this  kind  in  any  of  the  narnes  o) 
Macpelah  or  Hebron. 

>>  The  LXX.  mvariably  attach  the  name  to  the  cave  •. 
see  zxiii.  19,  iv  r<o  (nrqKaiia  tov  aypov  Tw  StnXu.  Tbii 
is  followed  Iw  Jerome 
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chies  themselves  are  reportea,  and  probably  with 
truth,  still  to  lie — and  which  is  the  only  part  at 
present  accessible  to  Christians — is  a  monument 
certainly  equal,  and  probably  superior  in  ac;e  to 
anything;  remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  quadran- 
gular building  of" about  200  feet  in  length  by  1 15  in 
width,  its  dark  grey  walls  rising  oO  or  00  in  height, 
without  window  or  opening  of  any  description, 
except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S.E.  and  S.W. 
corners.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
whit'h  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  on  the 
slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the  town  is  strewn,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  this  venerable  structure,  quite 
artecting  in  its  hoary  grey  colour  and  the  archaic 
forms  of  its  masonry,  thus  rising  above  the  meaner 
buildings  which  it  has  so  often  beheld  in  ruins, 
aignifies,  and  so  to  spe;ik  accentuates,  the  genera)  mo- 
notony of  the  town  of  Hebion.  The  ancient  Jewish 
ti'adition"  ascribes  its  erection  to  David  (Jichns  ha- 
A!ioth  in  Hottinger,  Cippi  Hehr.  aO),  thus  making 
it  coeval  with  the  pool  in  the  valley  below  ;  but, 
whatever  the  worth  of  this  tradition,  it  may  well 
be  of  the  age  of  Solomon,^  for  the  masonry  is  even 
more  antique  in  its  character  tlian  that  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  scnth  and  south-westeni  walls 
of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  many 
critics  ascribe  to  Solomon,  while  even  the  severest 


"=  Acording  to  hap-Parchi  (Asher's  Benj.  437),  "  the 
stones  had  ibnucrly  belonged  to  the  Temple."  Ritter 
(Ei-dP:unde,  PaUist.  240)  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  Joseph  I 

d  The  peculiarities  of  the  masonry  are  these :— (1)  Some 
■)f  the  stones  are  very  large :  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  one 
^8  It.  long,  and  3  ft.  4  in.  deep.  The  largest  in  the  Haram 
■vail  at  Jerusalem  is  24ift.  But  yet  (2)  the  surface— in 
•|)li  ndid  preservation — is  very  finely  worked,  more  po  1  han 
.he  finest  of  the  stones  at  the  south  and  south- west  portion 


allows  it  to  be  of  tfie  J-'te  of  Herod.  The  dare 
must  always  remain  a  mystery,  but  there  are  two 
considerations  which  may  weigh  in  favour  of  fixing 
it  very  early.  1.  That  often  as  the  town  of  Hebron 
may  have  been  destroyed,  this,  being  a  tomb,  would 
always  be  spared.  2.  It  cannot  on  architectural 
giounds  be  later  than  Herod's  time,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  omitted  from  the  catalogue  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  places  wliich  he  rebuilt  or 
adorned.  Had  Herod  erected  the  enclosure  round  the 
tombs  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  Josephus  would  have  omitted  to  e-xtol 
it,  especially  when  he  mentions  apparently  the  very 
structure  now  existing.  His  words  on  this  occasion 
are  "  the  monuments  {/xvTjfxeTa)  of  Abraham  and 
his  sons  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  town,  all  of  fine 
stone  and  admirably  wrought "  (Tra^'i;  KaXqs  fiap- 
jxapov  Koi  0iXoTi/ua)s  elpyatr/LLfva,  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7), 
Of  the  contents  of  this  enclosure  we  have  onlj 
the  most  meagre  and  confused  accounts.  The  spot 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Jloslem  sanctuaries, 
and  since  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  them  it 
h;is  been  entirely  closed  to  Christians,  and  partially 
so  to  Jews,  who  are  allowed,  on  rare  occasions  only, 
to  look  in  through  a  hole.  A  great  part  of  the  area 
is  occupied  by  a  building  which  is  now  a  mosque, 
and   was  probably  originally  a  church,  but  of  its 

of  the  enclosure  at  Jenisalem ;  the  sunken  part  round  the 
edges  (absurdly  called  the  "  bevel ")  very  shallow,  with  no 
resemblance  atall  to  more  modern  "  rustic  work."  (3)Th» 
cross  joints  are  not  always  vertical,  but  some  are  at  an 
angle.  (4)  The  wall  is  divided  by  pilasters  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  5  ft.  apart,  nuining  the  entire  height  of  the 
ancient  wall.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  careful 
large  photographs  were  taken  of  those  walls  from  a  near 
point.    The  writer  is  not  aware  tliat  any  such  yet  exist 
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{ate  VI  Style  nothing  is  known.  Tlie  sepiuchrps  of 
Ahraliam  and  Sarrvh,  Isiuic  and  Kebekali,  .Jaoob  and 
Leah,  are  shown  on  the  floor  ot"  the  mosque,  covered 
ai  the  usual  Mohammedan  style  with  rich  c;irpets  ; 
but  the  real  sepulchres  are,  as  they  were  in  the 
12th  and  16th  centuries,  in  a  cave  below  tlie  floor 
(Benj.  ofTudela:  Jichus  ha-Aboth:  Monro).  In 
this  they  resemble  the  tomb  of  Aaron  on  Mount 
Hor.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  824,  825.]  The  cave,  according 
to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  testimony,  opens  to  the 
south.  This  was  the  report  of  Monio's  servant  in 
1833;  and  Arculf  particularly  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  bodies  lay  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  as 
they  wo\i!d  do  if  deposited  from  the  south.  A  belief 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  town  that  the  cave  commu- 
nicates witli  some  one  of  the  modern  sepulchres  at 
a  considerable  distance,  outside  of  Hebron  (Loewe, 
in  Zeitung  des  Judcnth.  June  1,  1839). 

The  accounts  of  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Hebron 
will  be  found  collected  by  Ritter  {Erdkwxde,  Pa- 
Idstina,  209,  &c.,  but  especially  236-250) ;  Wilson 
{Lands,  &c.,  i.  363-367)  ;  Robinson  (Bib.  Eos.  ii. 
75-79).  The  chief  authorities  are  Arculf  (a.d. 
700);  Benjamin  of  TudeJa  (a.d.  cir.  1170);  the 
Jewish  tract  Jichus  ha-Aboth  (in  Hottinger,  Cippi 
Hebraici ;  and  also  in  Wilson,  i.  365);  Ali  Bey  ( Tra- 
vels, A.D.  1807,  ii.  232, 233) ;  Giovanni  Finati  {Life 
by  Bankes,  ii.  236)  ;  Monro  {Summer  Ramble 
in  1833,  i.  243)  ;  Loewe,  in  Zeitung  des  Judcnth. 
1839,  p.  272,  288.  In  a  note  by  Asher  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ii.  92),  mention  is 
made  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Royale 
at  Paris,  containing  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  mosque  under  Saladin.  This  MS.  has  not  yet 
been  published.  The  travels  of  Ibrahim  el-Khijan 
m  1669,  70 — a  small  portion  of  which  from  the 
MS.  in  the  Ducal  Library  at  Gotha,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Tuch,  with  Translation,  &c.  (Leipzig, 
Vogel,  1850),  are  said  to  contain  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mosque  (Tuch,  p.  2). 

A  few  words  about  the  exterior,  a  sketch  of  the 
masonry,  and  a  view  of  the  town,  showing  the  en- 
closu)e  standing  prominently  in  the  fbregrounil, 
will  be  found  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  &c.,  216-219.  A 
photograph  of  the  exterior,  from  the  East  (?)  is  given 
as  No.  63  of  Palestine  as  it  is,  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Bridges.  A  ground-plan  exhibiting  cousideiable 
detail,  made  by  two  Moslem  architects  who  lately 
superintended  some  repairs  in  the  Haram,  and  given 
by  them  to  Dr.  Barclay  of  Jerusalem,  is  engraved 
in  Osborn's  Pal.  Past  and  Present,  p.  364.    [G.] 

MACRON  (Ma/cpcoj'  :  Macer),  the  surname 
of  Ptolemeus,  or  Ptolemee,  the  son  of  Dorymenes 
( I  Mace.  iii.  38)  and  governor  of  Cyprus  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (2  Mace.  x.  12). 

MAD'AI  CIJD  ;  MaSoi:  JfacZa*'),  which  occurs 
in  Gen.  x.  2,  among  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Japhet, 
has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  personal  appel- 
.ati  jn  ;  and  most  commentators  call  Madai  the  thiid 
son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  Gen.  x.,  the  term  Madai  was  re- 
garded as  representing  a  person.  That  the  gene- 
alogies in  the  chapter  are  to  some  extent  ethnic  is 
universally  allowed,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  our 
Authorized  Version  (ver.  16  18).     And  as  Gomer, 
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Mago!i,  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  which  are  con- 
joined in  Gen.  x.  2  with  Madai,  are  elsewhere  19 
Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  personal  appellatives 
(F,z.  xxvii.  13,  x-X-Kviii.  6,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21  ; 
Joel  iii.  6  ;  Ps.  cxx.  5;  Is.  ixvi.  19,  &c.),  so  it  is 
probable  that  they  stand  for  nations  rather  than 
persons  here.  In  that  case  no  one  would  regard 
Madai  ts,  a  person;  and  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  tlie  exact  word  used  elsewhere  throughout  Scrip- 
ture for  the  well-known  nation  of  the  Medes.  Pro- 
bably therefore  all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert 
in  Gen.  x.  2  is,  that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the 
Gomerites,  Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &c.,  descended 
from  Japhet.  Modern  science  has  found  thr.t,  botii 
in  physical  type  and  in  language,  the  Medes  belong 
to  that  family  of  the  human  race  which  embraces  the 
Cymry  and  the  Gr-^co- Romans.  (See  Prichard's  Phys 
Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv.  6-50  ;  Ch.  x.  §2-4 ;  and 
comp.  the  article  on  the  Medes.)  [G.  R.] 

MADI'ABUN  ('H>ta5a;8ow  ;  Alex.  'IrjcroS 
'H|Ua5ii;8oi;j').  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  according  to 
1  Esd.  V.  58,  weie  among  the  Levites  who  super- 
intended the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Zoro- 
babel.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel 
narrative  of  Ezr.  iii.  9,  and  is  also  omitted  in  the 
\^ulgate  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  the  origin  of 
the  interpolation.  Our  translators  followed  the 
readinti  of  the  Aldine  editi'^u. 

MA'DIAN  (Ma5i({/i :  Madian,  but  Cod.  Amiat. 
of  N.  T.  Madiam),  Jud.  ii.  26;  Acts  \-ii.  29. 
[Midi  AN.] 

MADMAN'NAH(n30n!p:  Maxapef/t;  Alex 
B-eSejS'Jt'a:*  Medemena),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31).  It  is  named 
with  Hoi-mah,  Ziklag,  and  other  remote  places,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  identical  with  the  Madiienah 
of  Isaiah.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onoinasticon, 
"  Medemana")  it  appears  to  have  been  well-known. 
It  was  called  in  their  time  Menois,  and  was  not  far 
from  Gaza.  The  first  stage  southward  from  Gaza 
is  now  el-Minydy  (Rob.  i.  602),  which,  in  default 
of  a  better,  is  suggested  by  Kiepert  (in  his  Map, 
1856)  as  the  modern  representative  of  IMenois,  and 
therefore  of  Madmannah. 

In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chron.,  Madmannah 
is  derived  from  Caleb-ben-Hezron  through  his  con- 
cubine Maachah,  whose  son  Shaaph  is  recorded  as 
the  founder  of  the  town  (ii.  49). 

For  the  terminoition  compare  the  neighbouring 
place  Sansanuah.  [G.] 

MAD'MEN  ()010  :  •>  iraZais :  silens),  a  place 
in  Moab,  threatened  with  destruction  in  the  de- 
nunciations of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2),  but  not  elsewhere 
named,  and  of  which  nothing  is  yet  known.      [G.] 

MADMEN'AH  (HJOnD  :<=  MaSe/S^m:  Mede- 
mena), one  of  the  Benjamite  villages  north  of 
Jerusalem,  '^he  inhabitants  of  which  were  fright- 
ened  away  dv  tne  approach  of  Sennacherib  along 
the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31).  Like  others  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  this  list,  Madmenah  is  not 
elsewhere  named  ;  for  to  Madmannah  and  Mad- 
men it  can  have  no  relation.  Gesenius  {Jesaia, 
414)  points  out  that  the  verb  m  the  sentence  is 


■  Note  the  change  of  m  into  i\  unusual  in  the  Alex. 
Wi.,  which  usually  follows  the  Hebrew  more  closely  than 
tue  ordinary  LXX.  text :  compare  »lso  Madmenah. 

t>  The  LXX.  have  translated  the  name  as  if  from  the 
mme  rou',  with  the  verb  which  accompanies  it  — i*2"!{2 


tJ3"^p,  TraCo-iv  n-avcrerai :  in  which  they  are  followed  bj 

the  Vulgate — but  the  roots,  though  similar, are  really  dla 
tiiict.    i;See  Gesenius,  Thes.  344a,  345a.) 
=  For  the  change  of  m  into  b  corap.  MADnrANi^AH. 
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active — "  Madraeiiah  flies,"   not,  as  in  A.  V.,  "  is 

removed  "  (si  also  Michaelis,  Bibdfiir  Unjdchrtcn). 
Madmenah  is  not  impossibly  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah  (xjcv.  10)  in  his  denunciation  of  jMoab,  where 
the  woid  rendered  in  A.  \'.  "  dunghill  "  is  identical 
with  that  name.  The  orisinal  text  (or  Cethih),  by 
a  vaiiation  in  the  preposition  {'''02.  for  103  \  reads 
the  "  waters  of  Wadmenah."  If  this  is  so,  the 
reference  may  be  either  tj  the  Madmenah  of  Ben- 
jamin— one  of  the  towns  in  a  district  abounding 
with  corn  and  threshing-floors — or  moie  appro- 
priately still  to  Madmen,  the  Moabite  town. 
Geseuius  (Jesaia,  786)  appears  to  have  overlooked 
this,  which  might  have  induced  him  to  regard  with 
more  favour  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  have  been 
first  made  by  Jo:ieph  Kimchi.  [G.] 

MADNESS.  The  words  lendercd  by  "  mad," 
"  madman,"  "  madness,"  &c.,  in  the  A.  V.,  vary 
considerably  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  0.  T.  In  Dent. 
xxviii.  28,  34,  1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  14,  15,  &c.  (jxavia, 
&c.,_in  the  LXX.),  they  are  derivatives  of  the  root 
yjtJ',  "  to  be  stirred  or  excited  ;"  in  Jer.  x,\v.  16, 
1.  38,  li.  7,  Eccl.  i.  17,  &c.  {irepi^opi,  LXX.),  from 
the  root  77n,  "  to  flash  out,"  applied  (like  the  Greek 
fpXcyeiv)  either  to  light  or  sound  ;  in  Is.  xliv.  25, 
from  ?3D,  "to  make  void  or  foolish"  {/xcopaiveiv, 
LXX.);  in  Zech.  xii.  4,  from  rl^DD,  "  to  wander" 

[(KffraiTis,  LXX.).  In  the  N.  T.  they  are  generally 
used  to  render  /xaiveadai  or  fx.avia  (as  in  John  x. 
20  ;  Acts  xxvi.  24  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  23) ;  but  in  2  Pet. 
ii.  16  the  word  is  irapacppouia,  and  in  Luke  vi.  11 
&voi.a.  These  passages  show  that  in  Scripture 
"  madness "  is  recognised  as  a  deiangement,  pro- 
ceeding either  from  weakness  and  misdirection  of 
intellect,  or  from  ungovernable  violence  of  passion  ; 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  sjwken  of,  sometimes  as  arising 
from  the  will  and  action  of  man  himself,  some- 
times as  inflicted  judicially  by  the  hand  of  God. 
In  one  passage  alone  (John  x.  20)  is  madness  e.\- 
pressly  connected  with  demoniacal  possession,  by 
the  Jews  in  their  cavil  against  our  Lord  [see  De- 
moniacs] ;  in  none  is  it  referred  to  any  physical 
causes.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  entirely  this 
usage  of  the  word  is  accordant  to  the  general  spiiit 
and  object  of  Scriptui-e,  in  passing  by  physical 
causes,  and  dwelling  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
fluences, by  which  men's  heaits  may  be  afl'ected, 
either  from  within  or  fiom  without. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  Oriental,  as  among 
most  semi-civilised  nations,  madmen  were  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  le^erence,  as  possessed  of  a 
qua.»i-sacied  character.  This  arises  paitly  no  doubt 
from  the  feeling,  that  one,  on  whom  God's  hand  is 
laid  hea\nly,  should  be  safe  from  all  other  harm  ; 
but  partly  also  from  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  rea- 
son and  self-control  opened  the  mind  to  supernatural 
influence,  and  gave  it  therefore  a  supernatural  sa- 
credness.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by  the 
enthusiastic  e.xpression  of  idolatrous  worship  (see 
1  K.  xviii.  26,  28),  and  (occasionally)  of  real  in- 
spiration (see  1  Sam.  xix.  21-24;  comp.  the  appli- 
cation of  "mad  fellow"  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  and  see 
Jer.  xxix.  26 ;  Acts  ii.  13).  An  illustration  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  record  of  David's  pietended 
madness  at  the  court  of  Acbish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13- 

•  It  Is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  hy-  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Syala),  east  of  Banias,  which  he  say? 
pcthesisof  Erocaijlus,  who  identifies  Magid;ui  and  I>al-  the  Saracor.s  call  Me-Uan,  CL  watci  of  Dan.  (See  Bio 
manutha  with  the  well  known  circular  pool  cdled  Pbiala  '  curdus,  Ducr.  cap.  iil.) 
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15),  which  shows  it  to  be  not  inconsistenl  rvitn  « 
kind  of  contemptuous  forbearance,  such  as  :(  oftea 
manifested  now,  especially  by  the  Turks,  rowauli 
real  or  supposed  madmen.  [A.  B.] 

MA'DON  ('i'\'^^ :  Mappwv  ;  Alex.  MaSwv 
Mapd)!/ :  Madon),  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canaan  before  the  conquest.  Its  king  joined  Jabin 
and  his  confederates  in  their  attempt  against  Joshua 
at  the  waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  rest  was  killed 
(Josh.  xi.  1,  xii.  19).  No  later  mention  of  it  is 
found,  and  beyond  the  natural  inference  drawn 
from  its  occurrence  with  Hazor,  Shimron,  &c.,  that 
it  was  in  the  north  of  the  country,  we  have  no  clue 
to  its  position.  Schwarz  (90)  proposes  to  discover 
Madon  at  Kefr  Menda,  a  village  with  extensive 
ancient  remains,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Battauf,  4  or  5  miles  N.  of  Sepphoris.  His  grounds 
for  the  identification  are  of  the  slightest:  (a)  the 
frequent  ti'ansposition  of  letters  in  Arabic,  and  (6) 
a  stiitement  of  the  early  Jewish  traveller  hap- 
Parchi  (Asher's  Benj.  of  Tadela,  430),  that  the 
Arabs  identify  Kefar  Mendi  with  "  Midian,"  or, 
as  Schwarz  would  read  it,  Madon.  The  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  what  worth  there  is  in  these 
suggestions. 

In  the  LXX.  version  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  20  the 
Hebrew  words  fUD  t^'^ijl,  "a  man  of  stature," 
are  rendered  av)^p  MaSwv,  "a  man  of  Madon." 
This  may  refer  to  the  town  Madon,  or  may  be 
merely  an  instance  of  the  habit  which  these  trans- 
lators had  of  rendering  liteially  in  Greek  lettere 
Hebrew  words  which  they  did  not  understand. 
Other  instances  will  be  found  in  2  K.  vi.  8,  ix.  13, 
xii.  9,  XV.  10,  &c.  &c.  [G.] 

MAE'EUS  (Ma^Aos :  Michelm),  for  Miahln 
(1  Esd.  ix.  26 ;  conip.  Ezr.  x.  25). 

MAG'BISH  (K^^a^D  :  Mayefils :  Meghis).  A 
proper  name  in  Ezr.  ii.  130,  but  whether  of  a  man  or 
of  a  place  is  doubted  by  some ;  it  is  probably  the 
latter,  as  all  the  names  from  Ezr.  ii.  20  to  34, 
except  Elam  and  Harim,  are  names  of  places.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  too,  which  appears  to  be 
"  freezing"  or  "  congealing,"  seems  better  suited  to 
a  place  th;ui  a  man.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  of 
its  inhabitants,  called  the  children  of  Magbish,  are 
included  in  the  genealogical  roll  of  Ezr.  ii.,  but 
have  fallen  out  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Neh.  vii. 
Magpiash,  however,  is  named  (Neh.  x.  20)  as  one 
of  those  who  sealed  to  the  covenant,  where  Ana- 
thoth  and  Nebo  (Nebai)  also  appear  in  the  midst 
of  proper  names  of  men.  Why  in  these  three 
cases  the  names  of  the  places  are  given  instead  oi 
those  of  the  family,  or  house,  or  individual,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  the  other  signatures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  for  certain,  though  many  reasons 
might  be  guessed.  From  the  position  of  Magbish 
in  the  list  in  Ezr.  ii.,  next  to  Bethel,  Ai,  and  Nebo, 
and  before  Lod,  Hadid,  Ono,  and  Jericho,  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.      [A.  C.  H.] 

MAG'DALA  (MayaSSi/*  in  MSS.  B,  D,  and  Si- 
nait. — A  being  defective  in  this  place ;  but  Rec.  Text, 
MaySaAct:  Syr.  Magedun:  Vulg.  Magcdan). 

The  name  Magdala  does  not  really  exist  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  found  in  the  received  Greek  text 
and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv.  39  only  ;  but  the  chid 
MSS.  and  versions  exhibit  the  name  as  Magadan. 
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Into  the  limits"  of  Maicadaii  Ci.rist  cams  I)y 
boat,  over  the  lake  of  Geunesaietii.jil'tcr  His  miracle 
jf  feeding  the  four  thouwind  on  the  mountam  of  the 
'Siateru  side  (Matt.  xv.  39)  ;  and  from  thence,  after 
a  short  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  He  retui-ned  in  the  same  boat  to  the  oppo- 
site shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel  nar- 
rative of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  we  Hnd  the  "  parts 
of  Dalmanutha,"  though  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  the  two  were  in  agreement,  both  reading 
Magedan,  as  Mark  still  does  in  Codex  D.  They 
place  it  "round  Gerosa"  (Onomasticon,  sub  voce), 
as  if  the  Maged  or  Maked  of  Maccabees;  but 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  nar- 
rative, which  indicates  a  place  close  to  the  water,  and 
on  its  western  side.  The  same,  as  far  as  distance  is 
concerned,  may  be  said  of  Megiddo — in  its  Greek 
form,  Mageddo,  or,  as  Josephus  spells  it,  Magedo — 
which,  as  a  well-known  locality  of  Lower  Galilee, 
might  not  unnaturally  suggest  itself. 

Dalmanutha  was  probably  at  or  near  Ain  el-Ba- 
ridek,  about  a  mile  below  el-Mejdel,  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Genuesareth.  Et-Mcjdal  is 
doubtless  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Migdol  or 
Magdala,  possibly  that  from  which  St.  Mary  came. 
Her  native  place  was  possibly  not  far  distant  from 
the  Magadan  of  our  Lord's  history,  and  we  can  only 
suppose  that,  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usurped  the 
name,  and  possibly  also  the  position  of  Magadan. 
At  any  rate  it  has  prevented  any  seaich  being 
made  for  the  name,  which  may  very  possibly  still 
be  discovered  in  the  country,  though  so  strangely 
superseded  in  the  records.'^ 

The  Magdala  which  conferred  her  name  on 
•'  Mary  the  Magdal-ene"  (M.  ri  May^a\rivri),  one 
of  the  numerous  Migdols,  i.  e.  towers,  which  stood 
.n  Palestine — such  as  the  Migdal-el,  or  tower 
of  God,  in  Naphtali,  the  Migdal-GAD  and  Migdal- 
EDAK  of  Judah — was  probably  the  place  of  that 
name  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
fn  near  Tiberias  (Othoj  Lex.  Rahh.  353  ;  Schwarz, 
189),  and  this  again  is  as  probably  the  modern 
el-Mejdel,  "a  miserable  little  Muslim  village," 
i-ather  more  than  an  hour,  or  about,  three  miles,"* 
above  Tubariyeh,  lying  on  the  water's  edge  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth 
(Rob.  ii.  396,  397).  Professor  Stanley's  description 
seems  to  embrace  every  point  worth  notice.  "  Of 
all  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  what  must 
have  been  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Pa- 
lestine one  only  remains.  A  collection  of  a  few 
iiovels  stands  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  its  name  hardly  altered  from  tiie 
ancient  Magdala  or  Migdol,  so  called  probably  from 
a  watch-tower,  of  which  ruins  appear  to  remain, 
that  gHarded  the  entrTuor  to  the  plain.  Through 
its  connexion  with  her  whom  the  long  opinion  of 
the  Church  identified  with  the  penitent  sinner,  the 
name  of  that  ancient  tower  has  now  been  incoi'po- 
rated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  A  large 
solitary  thorn-tree  stands  beside  it.  The  situation, 
otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified  by  the  high  lime- 
stone rock  wliich  overhangs  it  ou  the  south-west. 
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peiforated  witn  caves;  recE^ling,  by  a  curious  though 
doubtless  unintentional  cjmcidence,  the  scene  of 
Coreggio's  celebrated  jiictuie."  These  caves  ai-c  said 
by  Scliwarz  (189) — though  on  no  clear  authority — 
to  bear  the  name  of  Telima-J,  i.  e.  Talmanutha.  "  A 
clear  stream  rushes  past  the  rock  into  the  sen, 
issuing  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  thorn  and  willow 
from  a  deep  ravine  at  the  hack  of  the  plain"  (S.  ^ 
P.  382,  383).  Jerome,  although  he  plays  upon  the 
name  M'ugdalene — "  recte  vocatam  Magdalenen,  id 
est  Turritam,  ob  ejus  singularem  fidei  ac  aidoris 
constantiam  " — does  not  appear  to  connect  it  with 
the  place    in   question.     By   the   Jews    the  wore 

NT'TJtD  is  used  to  denote  a  person  who  platted  or 
twisted  hair,  a  practice  then  much  in  use  amongst 
women  of  loose  character.  A  certain  "  Miriam 
Magdala"  is  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists,  who 
is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary.  (See  Otho, 
Lex.  Uabb.  "  Maria ;"  and  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tcdm. 
389,  1459.)  Magdalum  is  mentioned  as  between 
Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as  by  Willibald, 
A.D.  722  ;  since  that  time  it  is  occasionally  named 
by  travellers,  amongst  others  Quaresmius,  Eluci- 
datio,  8bo6 ;  Sir  H.  Guylforde,  Fi/lgrymage; 
Breydenbach,  p.  29 ;  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise, 
433,  434,  and  549.  Buchanan  (Clerical  Furlough, 
375)  describes  well  the  striking  view  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake  which  is  obtained  from  el- 
Alejdel. — A  ruined  site  called  Om  Moghdaln  u 
pointed  out  at  about  2  hours  S.  of  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently N.W.  of  Bethlehem  (Tobler,  3«e  Wand.f^i). 

TH.  B.  H.] 

MAG'DIEL  (7N^'^:0:  Mo7eMX,  in  Chrou. 
Medi-fjX  ;  Alex.  M6to5ji7A.  :  3TagdicP).  One  of  the 
"dukes"  of  Edom,  descended  from  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43  ;  1  Chr.  i.  54).  The  name  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  been  met  with,  as  borne  by  either 
tribe  or  place, 

MA'GED  (MokeS,  in  boi.h  MSS.:  Magetli), 
the  form  in  which  the  name  Maked  appears  in 
the  A.  V.  on  its  second  occurrence  (1  Mace.  v.  36). 

MAGI  (A.V.  "wise  men:"  Moyot:  magi). 
It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  enter  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Magi  as 
an  order,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Only  so  far 
as  *^hey  come  within  the  horizon  of  a  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  present  points  of  contact  with  its 
history  and  languagp.  have  they  any  claim  for  notice 
in  this  place.  As  might  be  expected,  where  twr. 
foi-ms  of  faith  and  national  life  run  on,  for  a  long 
period,  side  by  side,  each  maintaining  its  distinct- 
ness, those  points  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
wide  intervals,  and  it  is  hard  to  treat  of  them  with 
any  apparent  continuity.  What  has  to  be  said  will 
be  best  arranged  under  the  four  following  heads : — - 

I.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Magi  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  0.  T, 

II.  The  transition-stages  in  the  history  of  the  word 
and  of  the  order  between  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  and 
the  time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  latter, 

HI.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T. 
IV.  The  later  traditions   which    have  gathered 
round  the  Magi  of  Matt.  ii. 


fc  TO.  opia.  Tbus  the  present  cZ-Jlfej(feI— whether  iden- 
tical with  Magadan  or  Magdala  or  not — is  suri-ounded  by 
Uie  Ard  el-Mejdel  (Wilson,  Laiids,  ii.  136). 

■'  The  original  form  of  the  name  may  have  beer.  Mi- 
gron  ;  at  least  so  we  may  infer  from  the  IjXX  vcnjiou  of 
Mljoron.  which  Is  Magedo  or  Mxgdou, 


d  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  is,  that  a  person  pa&s- 
ing  by  Magdala  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  crier  in  Ti- 
berias. At  three  ailes'  distance  this  would  not  be  imix»- 
sible  ill  Palestine,  where  sound  travels  to  a  distance  fa) 
greater  than  in  this  country.  (See  Rob,  ill.  17 ;  Stanley 
6'.  Jj  r. ;  Thomson,  Latid  and  Bock.'i 
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I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  vord  sccurs 
but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In  Jer.  xxxix. 
3  and  13  we  meet,  among  the  Chaldaeaii  officers 
sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the 
name  or  title  of  Kab-Mag  (3D"3"]).  This  word  is 
interpreted,  after  the  analogy  of  Rau-shakeh  and 
llab-saris,  as  equivalent  to  chief  of  the  Magi  (Ewald, 
Propheten,  and  Hitzig,  in  loo.,  taking  it  as  the 
title  ofNergal-Sharezer),  and  we  thus  find  both  the 
nam2  and  the  order  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
under  the  government  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Many 
questions  of  some  dilficulty  are  suggested  by  tlii,->  fact. 

Histoi-ically  the  Magi  are  conspicuous  chiefly  as 
a  Persian  religious  aiste.  Herodotus  connects  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  Ihem  among  the 
six  tribes  of  the  Medes  (i.  101).  They  appeal-  in 
his  history  of  Astyages  as  intei'preters  of  dreams 
(i.  120),  the  name  having  apparently  lost  its  ethno- 
logical and  acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  in 
Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a  still  earlier  period  among 
the  retinue  of  the  Chaklaean  king.  The  very  word 
Kab-Mag  (if  the  received  etymology  of  Ma.g\  be  cor- 
rect) presents  a  hybrid  fbimation.  The  first  syllable 
is  unquestionably  Semitic,  the  last  is  all  but  un- 
qiiesiiouabiy  Aryan.*  The  pi'oblem  thus  presented 
p-dtnits  of  two  solutions: — (1)  If  we  believe  the 
Chaldaeans  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  people,  closely 
connected  with  the  Babylonians  [Chai,daeans], 
we  must  then  suppose  that  the  coloscal  schemes  of 
greatness  which  showed  themselves  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquests  led  him  to  gather  round  him 
the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of  the  nations 
which  lie  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred  tribe 
of  the  Medes  rose  under  his  rnle  to  favour  and 
power.  His  treatment  of  those  who  bore  a  like 
character  among  the  Jews  (Dan.  i.  4)  makes  this 
hypothesis  a  natural  one  ;  and  the  alliance  which 
existed  between  the  Medes  and  tlie  Chaldaeans  at 
the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  would  account  for  the  intermixture  of  leli- 
g'ious  systems  belonging  to  two  dili'erent  races. 
(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Kenan  {ffistoire 
des  Langues  Scmitiqucs,  pp.  66,  67),  following 
Lassen  and  Rittei-,  we  look  on  the  Chaldaesins  a; 
themselves  belonging  to  the  Aryan  family,  and  pos- 
sessing strong  affinities  with  the  Medes,  there  is 
even  less  difficulty  in  explaining  the  presence  among 
the  one  people  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
other.  It  is  likely  enough,  in  either  case,  that  the 
simpler  Median  religion  whicli  the  Magi  brought 
with  them,  con-esponding  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  faith  of  the  Zendavesta,  lost  some  measure  of 
its  original  purity  through  this  contact  with  the 
darker  superstitions  of  the  old  Babylonian  popula- 
tion.    From  this  time  onward  it  is  noticeable  that 


*  In  the  Peblvi  dialect  of  the  Zpnd,  Mogb=  priest 
(Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31);  and  this  is  connected  by 
philologists  with  the  Sanskrit,  mahat  (great),  (ne'-ya;,  and 
magnus  (Gesenius,  s.v.  ^Q;  Anquetil  du  Perron's  Zentia- 

vesta,  11.  555).  The  coincidence  of  a  Sanskrit  mdya.  In 
the  sense  of  "  Illusion,  magic,"  is  remarkable  ;  but  It  is 
probable  that  this,  as  well  as  the  analogous  Greek  word, 
is  the  derived,  rather  than  the  original  meaning  (comp. 
FJichhoff,  Vergliichuvg  der  Sprache,  ed.  Kaltschmidt,  p. 
231).  Hyde  (I.  c.)  notices  another  etymology,  given  by 
Arabian  authors,  which  makes  the  word  =  cropt-eared 
(parvis  auribus),  but  rejects  it.  Prideaiix,  on  the  other 
hand  {Connexion,  under  BC.  522),  accopts  it,  and  seriously 
connects  it  with  the  story  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  who  had 
lost  h'.s  ears  in  Herod,  ill.  69.  Spanheim  {Dub.  Evang. 
tviii.)  speaks  favourably,  though  nol  decisively,  of  a  He- 
brew ttymoioKy 
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the  names  both  of  the  Magi  and  Chaldaeans  aro 
identified  with  the  astrology,  divination,  interpretar- 
tion  of  dreams,  which  had  impressed  themselves  oa 
the  prophets  of  Israel  as  the  most  characteristio 
features  of  the  old  Babel-religion  (Is.  sliv.  25,  xlvii. 
13).  The  Magi  took  their  places  among  '•'  the  astro- 
logers and  star-gazers  and  monthly  prognosticators." 

It  is  with  such  men  that  we  have  to  think  of 
Daniel  and  his  fellow-e.xiles  as  associated.  They 
are  described  as  "  ten  times  wiser  than  all  the 
magicians  (LXX.  ij.dyovs)  and  astrolocjers "  (Dan. 
i.  20).  Daniel  himself  so  far  sympathises  with  the. 
order  into  which  he  is  thus,  as  it  were,  enrolled, 
as  to  intercede  for  them  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
gives  the  order  for  their  death  (Dan.  ii.  24),  and 
accepts  an  olHce  which,  as  making  him  "  master 
of  the  magicians,''  astrologers,  Chaldaeans,  sooth- 
sayers" (Dan.  V.  11),  was  probably  identical  with 
that  of  the  Kab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us. 
May  we  conjecture  that  he  found  in  the  belief 
v/hich  the  Magi  had  brought  with  them  some 
elements  of  the  truth  that  had  been  revealed  to  his 
fathers,  and  that  the  way  was  thus  prepai-ed  for 
the  strong  sympathy  which  showed  itself  in  a 
hundred  ways  when  the  purest  Aryan  and  the 
purest  Semitic  faiths  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  each  other  (Dan.  vi.  3,  16,  26;  Ezr.  i.  1-4; 
Is.  xliv.  28),  agreeing  as  they  did  in  their  hatred 
of  idolatry  and  in  their  acknowledgment  of  the 
"  God  of  Heaven  "  ? 

The  name  of  the  ]\Iagi  does  not  meet  us  in  th«! 
Biblical  account  of  the  M-edo-Persian  kings.  If, 
however,  we  identify  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the 
building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22)  with  the 
Pseudo-.Smerdis  of  Herodotus  [Artaxerxes]  and 
the  Goniates  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  we  may 
see  here  also  another  point  of  contact.  The  Magian 
attempt  to  reassert  Median  supremacy,  and  with  it 
probiibly  a  corrupted  Chaldaized  form  of  Magianism, 
in  place  of  the  purer  faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which 
Cyrus  had  been  the  propagator,<=  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  by  antagonism  to  the  people  whom 
the  I'ersians  had  protected  and  supported.  The 
immediate  renewal  of  the  suspended  work  on  the 
triumph  of  Darius  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  v.  1,  2,  vi.  7,  8) 
falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  with  this  hypo- 
thesis. The  story  of  the  actual  massacre  of  the 
JIagi  throughout  the  dominions  of  Darius,  and  ef 
the  commemorative  Magophonia  (Herod,  iii.  79), 
with  whatever  exaggerations  it  may  be  mixed  up, 
indicates  in  like  manner  the  triumph  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  system.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  date 
of  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Darius,  we  may 
see  in  the  changes  which  he  efl'eeted  a  revival  of  the 
older  system.''     It  is  at  any  rate  striking  that  the 


*>  |''J3t3Tn  31  !  apxoi'Ta  enaoi.Siov  ju.ayioi',  LXX. 

•^  Comp.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  translation  of  the  Be- 
histun inscription  :  "  Tlie  rites  which  Gomates  the  Magian 
had  introduced  1  prohibited.  I  restored  to  the  state  the 
chants,  and  the  worship,  and  to  those  families  which  Go- 
mates  tlie  Magian  had  deprived  of  them"  {Journal  of 
Asiatic  Soc,  vol.  X.,  and  Blalcesley's  Herodotus,  Excurs.  on 
iii.  74). 

d  The  opinion  that  Zoroaster  (otherwise  Zerduscht,  or 
ZarathrUHt)  and  his  work  belonged  to  the  6th  century  B.C. 
rests  chiefly  on  the  mention  in  his  life  and  in  the  21enda- 
vesta  of  a  king  Gustasp,  who  has  been  identified  with 
Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius  (Hyde,  c.  24  ;  Du  Perroa 
Zaulavefta,  1.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  ^- 
roaster  does  not  appeal-  in  any  of  the  monumental  or 
historical  notices  of  Darius;  and  Bactria,  rather  than 
Persia,  appears  as  the  scene  of  his  liibours.  The  JlaRl,  ai 
anv  I'ate,  apocar  as  a  distinct  o^-dcr,  and  with  t.  lailult* 
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word  Slagi  does  not  appear  in  the  Zendavesta,  the 
priests  being  there  described  as  Atharva  (Guardians 
ol'  the  Fire),  and  that  there  are  multiplied  pro- 
hibitions in  it  of  all  foims  of  the  magic  which,  in 
the  West,  and  possiljly  in  tlie  East  also,  took  its 
Dame  from  them,  and  with  which,  it  would  appear, 
♦liey  had  already  become  tainted.  Ail  such  arts, 
auguries,  necromancy,  and  the  like,  are  looked  on 
as  evil,  and  emanating  from  Ahrinian,  and  are  pur- 
sued by  the  hero-king  Feridoun  with  the  most  per- 
sistent hostility  (Du  Perron,  Zendavesta,  vol.  i.  part 
2,  p.  268,  424). 

The  name,  however,  kept  its  ground,  and  with  it 
probably  the  order  to  which  it  was  attached.    Under 
Xerxes,  the  Magi  occupy  a  position  which  indicates 
that  they  had  recovered  from  their  temporary  de- 
pression.   They  are  consulted  by  him  as  soothsayers 
(Herod,  vii.  19),  and  are  as  influential  as  they  had 
Ijeen  in  the  court  of  Astyages.     They  prescribe  the 
strange  and  terrible  sacrifices  at  the  Strymon  and 
the  Nine  Ways  (Herod,  vii.  114).     They  were  said 
to  have   urged  the  destruction  of  the  temples  of 
Greece  (Cic.  Dc  Legg.  ii.  10).     Traces  of  their  in- 
fluence may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  regard  paid  by 
Mardonius  to  the  oracles  of  the   Greek  god  that 
offered  the  nearest  analogue  to  their  own  Mithras 
(Herod,  viii.  134),  and  in  the  like  reverence  which 
had  previously  been  shown  by  the  Median  Datis 
towards  the  island  of  Delos  (Heiod.  vi.  97).     They 
come  before  the  Greeks  as  the  representatives  of  the 
religion  of  the   Persians.      No  sacrifices  may  be 
oficred  unless  one  of  their  order  is  present  chanting 
the  prescribed    prayers,   as   in  the   ritual    of  the 
Zendavesta  (Herod,  i.  132).     No  great  change  is 
traceable  in  their  position  during  the  decline  of  the 
Persian  monaichy.     The  position  of  Judaea  as  a 
Persian  province  must  have  kept  up  some  measure 
of  contact  between  the  two  religious  systems.     The 
histories  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah  point  to  the  in- 
fluence which  might  be  exercised  by  members  of 
the  subject-race.    It  raight  well  be  that  the  religious 
minds  of  the  two  nations  would  learn  to  respect 
each  other,  and  that  some  measure  of  the  prophetic 
hopes  of  Israel  might  mingle  with  the  belief  of  the 
Magi.     As  an  order  they  perpetuated  themselves 
under  the  Parthian  kings.     The  name  rose  to  fresh 
honour  under  the  Sassanidae.      The  classification 
which  was  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  was  recognised  as 
the  basis  of  a  hierarchical  system,  after  other  and 
lower   elements    had    mingled    with    the     earlier 
Dualism,  and  might  be  traced  even  in  the  religion 
and  worship  of  the    Parsees.      According   to  this 
anangement  the  Magi  were  divided — by  a  classi- 
fication which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  bishops, 
priests,    and    deacons — into    disciples    (Harbeds), 
teachers  (Mobeds  *),  and  the  more  perfect  teachers 
of  a  higher  wisdom   (Destur  Mobeds).      This  too 
Nviil    connect    itself   with    a   tradition    further   on 
^Hyde,  c.  28  ;  Du  Perron,  Zendavesta,  ii.  5o5). 

H.  In  the  meantime  the  word  was  acquiring  a 
new  and  wider  signification.  It  presented  itself  to 
the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of 
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f&ith,  before  this  time;  and  his  work  in  relation  to  them, 
If  contemporary  with  Darius,  must  have  been  that  of  the 
restorer  rather  than  the  founder  of  a  system.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Zoroasters  is  hardly  more  than  an  attempt 
if>  disentangle  the  conflicting  traditions  that  cluster  round 
the  name,  so  as  to  give  some  degree  of  historical  credibility 
to  each  group.  Most  of  these  traditions  lie  outslae  the 
range  of  our  present  inquiry,  but  one  or  two  come  within 
the  horizon  of  Biblical  legend,  if  not  of  Biblical  history. 
CTuable  to  account  for  the  truth  they  recognized  in  his 
-.ysiem,  except  on  the  hypothesis  ihat  it  had  been  derived 


divination,  and  the  religion  of  a  foe  whom  tliey  had 
conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a  bye-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.     The  rapid  growth  of  this 
feeling  is  traceable  perhaps  in  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  word  by  the  two  great  tragedians.     In  Aes- 
chylus (Fersae,  291)  it  retains  its  old  significance 
as  denoting  simply  a  tribe.    In  Sophocles  {Oed.  Tyr. 
387)   it  appears  among  the   epithets  of  reproach 
which  the  king  heaps  upon  Teiresias.     The  fact, 
however,  that  the  religion  with  which  the  word 
was  associated  still  maintained   its  gioun<l  as  the 
taith  of  a  great  nation,  kept  it  from  falling  into 
utter  disrepute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
at  one  time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad,  side 
of  the  word  is   uppermost.     Thus  the  ^Layeia.  of 
Zorocoster  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  Plato  as  a 
diS>v  depairela,  forming  the  groundwork  of  an  edu- 
cation which  he  praises  as  liir  better  than  that  of 
the  Athenians  (Alcib.  i.  p.  122  a).     Xeuophon,  in 
like  manner,  idealises  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  order  (Cgrop.  iv.  5,  §16  ;  6,  §6).    Both  mean- 
ings appear  in  the  later  lexicographers.     The  word 
Magos  is  equivalent  to  aTrareaiv  Koi  <papfx.aKivT^s , 
but" it  is  also  used  for  the  deoae^ris  koI  0e6\oyos 
Koi  Ifpevs  (Hesych.).     The  Magi  as  an  order  are 
ol  wapcL  IlepcraTs  (piXoaocpoi  koI  ^i\6deoi  (Suid.). 
The  word  thus  passed  into  the  hand-s  of  the  LXX., 
and  from  them  into  those  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T., 
oscillating   between  the   two  meanings,  capable  of 
being   used    in   either.     The   relations   which   had 
existed  between  the  Jews  and  Persia  .s  would  per- 
haps tend  to  give  a  prominence  to  Lie  more  favour- 
able associations  in  their  nse  of  it.    In  Daniel  (i.  20, 
ii.  2,  10,  27,  V.  11)  it  is  used,  as  has  been  noticed, 
lor  the  priestly  diviners  with  whom  the  prophet 
was  associated.    Philo,  in  like  manner  (Quodomnis 
probiis  liber,    p.  792),   mentions    the   Magi   with 
warm  praise,  as  men  who  gave  themselves  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
perfections,  worthy  of  being  the  counsellors  of  kings. 
It  was  perhaps  natural  that  this  aspect  of  the  word 
should  commend   itself  to  the  theosophic  Jew  of 
Alexandria.     There  were,  however,  other  influences 
at  work  tending  to  drag  it  down.     The  swarms  of 
impostors  that  wei'e  to  be  met  with  in  every  pai-t 
of  "the  Roman  empire,  known  as  "  Chaldaei,"  "  Ma- 
thematici,"  and  the  like,  bore  this  name  also.    Their 
arts  were  "  artes  magicae."     Though  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters  miglit  recognise  the  better  mean- 
ing of  which  the  word  was  capable  (Cic.  De  Divin. 
i.  23,  41),  yet  in  the  language  of  public  documents 
and  of  historians,  they  weie  treated  as  a  class  at  once 
hateful  and  contemptible  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32,  ii.  27, 
xii.  22,  xii.  59),  and  as  such  were  the  victims  of 
repeated  edicts  of  banishment. 

III.  We  need  not  wonder  accordingly  to  find  that 
this  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  word  as^it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  the  verb  de- 
rived from  it  (fiayeia  and  /layevai)  are  used  by  St. 
Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  therefore 
known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9). 
Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is  described 

from  the  faith  of  [srael,  Christian  and  Mahometan  writeis 
have  seen  in  him  the  disciple  of  one  of  the  prophets  of  the 
0.  T.  The  leper  Gehazi,  Baruch  the  friend  and  disdpia 
of  Jeremiah,  some  unnamed  disciple  of  Ezra,— these  (wild 
as  it  may  sound)  have,  each  in  his  turn,  been  identified 
with  the  Bactrian  sage.  His  name  will  Eeet  us  again 
in  connexion  with  the  Magi  of  the  N.  T.  (Hyde,  I.  c. ; 
Prldeaux,  Conn.,  b.c.  521-486). 

c  The  word  "  Mobed,''  a  contraction  of  the  fuller  fona 
Magovad,  is  apparently  identical  with  that  wh!*  appeaw 
in  Greek  as  Moiyos 
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(Acts  xiii,  8)  .IS  having,  in  his  cognomen  Elymas, 
*  title  which  was  equivalent  to  Magus.  [Elymas.] 
In  one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word 
retains  (probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  In  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (according  to  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  eai-ly  Christian  wi-iters)  for  the  Hebrew 
Christians  of  Palestme,  we  find  it,  not  as  embody- 
ing the  contempt  which  the  frauds  of  impostors  had 
brought  upon  it  through  the  whole  Roman  empii-e, 
but  in  the  sense  which  it  had  had,  of  old,  as  asso- 
ciated with  a  religion  which  they  respected,  and  an 
order  of  which  one  of  their  own  prophets  had  been 
the  head.  In  spite  of  Patristic  authorities  on  the 
other  side,  asserting  the  Mtiyoi  airh  avaroXwu  of 
Matt.  ii.  1  to  have  been  sorcerers  whose  mys- 
terious knowledge  came  from  below,  not  from 
Above,  and  who  were  thus  translated  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light  (Just.  Martyr,  Chrysostora,  Theo- 
phylact,  in  Spanheim,  Dub.  Evang.  xis. ;  Lightfbot, 
Hor.  Heh.  in  Matt,  ii.)  we  are  justified,  not  less 
oy  the  consensus  of  later  iiterpreteis  (including 
even  Maldonatus)  than  by  the  general  tenor  of  St. 
Matthew's  narrative,  in  seeing  in  them  men  such  as 
those  that  were  in  the  minds  of  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators of  Daniel,  and  those  described  by  Philo — at 
once  astronomers  and  astrologers,  but  not  mingling 
any  conscious  fraud  with  their  efforts  after  a  higher 
knowledge.  The  vagueness  of  the  description  leaves 
their  country  undefined,  and  implies  that  probably 
the  Evangelist  himself  had  no  certain  information. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  as  in  passages  where 
the  express  object  is  to  include  a  wide  range  of 
country  (comp.  awh  avaroXuiv,  Matt.  viii.  11,  xxiv. 
27  ;  Luke  xin'.  29).  Probably  the  region  chiefly 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Palestine  Jew  would  be 
the  tract  of  country  stretching  eastward  from  tlie 
Jordan  to  the  ICuphrates,  the  land  of  "  the  childi'en 
of  the  East "  in  the  early  period  of  the  history  of 
the  0.  T.  (Gen.  xxix.  1  ;  Judg.  vi.  ?•>,  vii.  12,  viii. 
10).  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
language  of  the  O  T.,  and  theiefore  probably  that 
of  St.  Matthew,  included  under  this  name  coun- 
tries that  lay  considerably  to  the  north  as  well  as 
to  the  east  of  Palestine.  Balaam  came  from  "  the 
mountains  of  the  east,"  i.  e.  from  Pethor  on  the 
Euphrates  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  xxii.  .5).  Abraham  (or 
Cyrus  ?)  is  the  righteous  man  raised  up  "  from  the 
east"  (Is.  xli.  2).  The  Persian  conqueror  is  called 
"  from  the  east,  from  a  far  country"  (Is.  xlvi.  11). 
We  cannot  wonder  that  thei-e  should  have  '^een 
very  vai-ying  interpretations  given  of  words  that 
allowed  so  wide  a  field  for  conjecture.  Seme  of 
these  are,  for  various  reasons,  worth  noticing. 
(1)  The  feeling  of  some  early  writers  that  the 
coming  of  the  wise  men  was  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  1,5  ;  comp.  Is.  Ix.  ti) 
led  them  to  fix  on  Arabia  as  the  countiy  of  the  Magi 
(Just.  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Cypnan,  in 
Spanheim,  Duh.  Evamj.  1.  c.),'  and  they  h.ave  been 
followed  by   Baronius,   Maldonatus,   Grotius,  and 


f  This  is  adopted  by  most  Romish  interpreters,  and  Is 
all  but  authoritatively  recognized  in  the  services  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Through  the  whole  Octave  of  the  Epiphany 
the  ever-recurring  antiphon  is,  "  Reges  Tharsis  et  insulae 
raunera  efferent.  Alleluia,  Alleluia.  Reges  Arahum  et 
Saba  dona  adducent.  Alleluia,  Alleluia."— Breu.  Rom.  in 
Epiph. 

g  The  discordant  views  of  commentators  and  har- 
monists indicate  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  data. 
The  time  of  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem  has  been  fixed  in 
iach  case  on  Kioiuida  so  utterly  insulHclent.  tiat  it  would 
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Lightfoot.  (2)  Others  have  conj<5eX.;red  Mesopo- 
tamia as  the  great  seat  of  Chaldaean  astrolc  gy 
(Origen,  Horn,  in  Matt,  vi.  and  vii.),  or  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which  Magic  was  most  pievalent  (Jleyer. 
ad  loc).  (3)  The  historical  associations  of  tlit;  word 
led  others  again,  with  greater  probability,  to  fix  on 
Persia,  and  to  see  in  these  Magi  members  of  the 
priestly  order,  to  which  the  name  of  right  belonged 
(Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Calvin,  Olshausen), 
while  Hyde  {Rel.  I'ers.  1.  c.)  suggests  Parthia,  as 
being  at  that  time  the  conspicuous  eastern  monarchy 
in  which  the  M.agi  were  recognised  and  honoured. 

It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  inference  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Matt.  ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may  recog- 
nise, as  the  Church  has  done  from  a  very  early  period, 
the  first  Gentile  woishippers  of  the  Christ.  The 
name,  by  itself,  indeed,  applied  as  it  is  in  Acts  xiii. 
8,  to  a  Jewish  false  prophet,  would  hardly  prove 
this  ;  but  the  distinctive  epithet  "  from  the  east  " 
was  probably  intended  to  mark  them  out  as  different 
in  character  and  race  from  the  Westein  Magi, 
Jews,  and  others,  who  swarmed  over  the  Roman 
empire.  So,  when  they  come  to  Jerusalem  it  is  to 
ask  not  after  "our  king"  or  "  the  king  of  Israel," 
but,  as  the  men  of  another  race  might  do,  after  "  the 
king  of  the  Jews."  The  language  of  the  O.  T. 
prophets  and  the  traditional  interpretation  of  it  are 
apparentlv  new  things  to  them. 

The  narrative  of  Matt.  ii.  supplies  us  with  an 
outline  which  we  may  legitimately  endeavour  to  fill 
up,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  enables  us,  with  in- 
ference and  illustration. 

Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  e  there  ap- 
peared among  the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem 
these  men  fiom  the  far  East.  They  were  not  idol- 
aters. Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than 
that  of  any  other  Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  6,  7). 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  name 
indicates  that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
.seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a  star-  in  which  they 
recognise  such  a  prognostic.  They  are  sure  that 
one  is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to 
pay  their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  ap- 
peared indicated  the  direction  of  Judaea.  It  may 
have  been  that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam that  a  "  star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob " 
(Num.  xxiv.  17)  had  reached  them,  eithei  through 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  or  through  traditions 
running  parallel  with  the  0.  T.,  and  that  this  led 
them  to  recognise  its  fulfilment  (Origen,  c.  Cels.  i. ; 
Hom.  in  Num.  xiii. ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  neither 
necessary  nor  satisfactory ;  comp.  Ellicott,  Hulsean 
L<£tHres,  p.  77).  It  may  have  been,  lastly,  that 
the  tiaditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their  own 
prophet  Zoroaster,  leading  them  to  expect  a  suc- 
cession of  three  deliverers,  two  working  as  prophets 
to  reform  the  world  and  raise  up  a  kingdom 
(Tavernier,    Travels,   iv.   8),  the  third  (Zosiosh), 


be  idle  to  examine  them.  (1)  As  in  the  Church  Calendar, 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  rati\nty  (Baronius.  Ann.  i.  9). 
(2)  At  some  time  towards  the  close  of  the  forty  daya 
before  the  Purification  (Spanheim  and  Stolberg).  (3)  Four 
months  later  (Greswell),  on  the  h}T)othesis  that  they  saw 
the  star  at  the  natu  ity,  and  then  started  on  a  journey 
which  would  take  that  time.  Or  (1)  as  nn  inference  from 
Matt.  ii.  16,  at  som.e  time  in  the  second  year  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  (comp.  Spanheim.  Duh.  Evang.  1.  c.j.  On  the  at 
tempt  to  find  a  chronological  datum  in  the  star  itself,  comp 
Stau  in  thi  K-\8t;  also  Jesus  Chkist,  vol.  i.  p.  1073  6. 
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!)ia  greateet  of  the  tlireo,  coming  to  Iw  the  head  of  tlio 
kiugiiorn,  to  conquer  Ahriman  ati4  to  raise  the  doail 
(Du  Perron,  Zendav.  i. '.;.  p.  4G  ;  Hyue,  c.  31 ;  Elii- 
cott,  Hulsean  Lect.l.  c),  and  in  strange  fantastic 
ways  connecting  these  redeemers  with  the  seed  of 
Abraham  (Tavernier,  I.e. ;  and  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot. 
Orient,  s.  v.  Zerdascht),  had  roused  their  minds 
to  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  and  that  their  contact 
with  a  people  cherisiiing  like  hopes  on  stronger 
grounds,  may  have  prepared  them  to  see  in  a  king 
of  tiie  Jews,  the  Oshanderbegha  {Homo  Mundi, 
Hyde,  I.  c),  or  the  Zosiosh  whom  they  expected.  \n 
any  c<ise  they  shared  the  "  vetusetconstans  opinio  " 
which  had  spre;id  itself  over  the  whole  East,  that 
the  Jews,  as  a  people,  crushed  and  broken  as  they 
were,  were  yet  destined  once  again  to  give  a  ruler 
to  the  nations.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  ap- 
peared, occupying  the  position  of  Destur-Mobeds  in 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same  feeling. 
rhey  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated,  and  with  the 
gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh,  which  were  the 
customary  gifts  of  subject  nations  (comp.  Gen. 
xliii.  11;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  1  K.  x.  2,  10  ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
24;  Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of  such  a 
company,  bound  on  so  sti'ange  an  errand,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could 
hardly  fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a  people, 
among  whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already 
begun  to  show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38). 
"  Herod  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him."  The  Sanhedrim  was  convened,  and  the 
question  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  was 
formally  placed  before  them.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  the  subtle,  fox-like  character  of  the  king  that 
he  should  pretend  to  share  the  expectations  of  the 
people  in  order  that  he  might  find  in  what  direction 
they  pointed,  and  then  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  to  crush  them  [comp.  Herod].  The 
answer  given,  based  upon  the  traditional  intei'preta- 
tion  of  Mic.  v.  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's 
plans.  He  had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained 
to  determine  the  time :  with  what  was  probably  a 
real  belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  dili- 
gently, when  they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  he 
assumed  that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
birth,  he  could  not  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  ac- 
cordingly are  sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  wei'e 
but  the  foi-erunners  of  the  king's  own  homage.  As 
they  journeyed  they  again  saw  the  star,  which  for 
a  time,  it  would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it 
guided  them  on  their  way.  [Comp.  Star  in  the 
East  for  this  and  all  other  questions  connected  with 
its  appearance.]  The  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which 
a  fortnight,  or  lour  months,  or  well-nigh  two  years 
before,  had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to  the  rude 
stable  of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem,  had  appa- 
lenlly  abated,  and  the  Magi  entering  "the  house" 
(Matt.  ii.  11)  fell  down  and  paid  their  homage  and 
oUered  their  gifts.  Once  more  they  receive  guid- 
ance through  the  channel  which  their  work  and 
their  studies  had  made  familiar  to  them.     From 
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h  It  is  perhaps  not  right  to  pass  over  the  supposed  tes- 
timony of  heatlien  authors.  These  are  found  (1)  in  the 
Baying  of  Augustus,  recorded  liy  Macrobius  ("  It  is  better 
to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  son  "),  as  connected  with  the 
slaughter  of  a  child  under  two  years  of  age.  (21  In  the 
remarkable  passage  of  Chalcidius  {Commcvl.  in  Timaeus, 
vll  ^1251.  all  •'ding  to  thf  star  w  hich  bad  heralded  the  blriLi, 


first  to  last,  in  Media,  in  Babvlon,  in   IVrsia,  th« 

Magi  had  been  famous  as  the  interpreters  of  (ireams. 
That  which  they  received  now  need  not  have  in 
volved  a  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to  them. 
It  was  enough  that  it  directed  them  to  "return  t« 
their  own  country  another  way."  With  this  their 
history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us,  comes  to  an 
end. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  part  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the  briuit  of  the 
attacks  of  a  hostile  criticism.  The  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Magi  in  a  gospel  which  enters  so 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  difficulty  of  har- 
monising this  incident  with  those  which  he  narrates, 
have  been  urged  asat  least  throwing  suspicion  on  what 
St.  Matthew  alone  has  recorded.  The  advocate  of  a 
"  mythical  theory  "  sees  in  this  almost  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  it  (Strauss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  272). 
"  There  must  be  prodigies  gathering  round  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Christ.  Other  heroes  and  kings  Iwid  had 
their  stars,  and  so  must  he.  He  must  receive  in  his 
childhood  the  homage  of  the  representatives  of  other 
races  and  creeds.  The  facts  recorded  lie  outside 
the  range  of  history,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
contemporary  historian."  The  answers  to  these  ob- 
jections may  be  briefly  stated.  (1)  Assuming  the 
central  flict  of  the  early  chapters  of  St.  Matthew 
no  objection  lies  against  any  of  its  accessories  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  wonderful  and  impio- 
bable.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  our  expecta- 
tions that  there  should  be  signs  and  wonders  indi- 
cating its  presence.  The  objection  therefore  pos- 
tulates the  absolute  incredibility  of  that  fact,  and 
begs  the  point  at  issue  (comp.  Trench,  Star  of  the 
Wise  Men,  p.  124).  (2)  The  question  whethei 
this,  or  any  other  given  nan-ative  connected  with 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a 
mythus,  is  therefore  one  to  be  determined  by  its 
own  merits,  on  its  own  evidence ;  and  then  the  case 
stands  thus : — A  mythicd  story  is  characterised  for 
the  most  part  by  a  large  admixture  of  what  is 
wild,  poetical,  fantastic.  A  comparison  of  Matt.  ii. 
with  the  Jewish  or  Mahometan  legends  of  a  later 
time,  or  even  with  the  Christian  mythology  which 
afterwards  gathered  round  this  very  chapter,  will 
show  how  wide  is  the  disfcmee  tliat  separates  its 
simple  narrative,  without  ornament,  without  exag- 
geration, from  the  overflowing  luxji'iauce  of  those 
figments  (comp.  IV.  below).  (3)  The  absence  of 
any  direct  confirmatory  evidence  in  other  writers 
of  the  time  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  want  of  any  full  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
the  later  years  of  Herod.  The  momentary  excite- 
ment of  the  arrival  of  such  travellers  as  the  Magi, 
or  of  the  slaughter  of  some  score  of  children  in  a 
small  Jewish  town,  would  ?asily  oe  effaced  by  the 
more  agitating  events  tliat  Ibllowed  [comp.  Herod]. 
The  silence  of  Josephus  is  not  more  conclusive 
against  this  fact  th;m  it  is  (assuming  the  spurious- 
ness  of  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3)  against  the  fitct  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Naza- 
renes  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.''  (4)  The 
more  perplexing  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Magi 


not  of  a  conqueror  or  destroyer  hut  of  a  Ii  vine  and  rightcousi 
king.  The  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  may  have  heen 
mixed  up  with  (1),  hut  the  expression  of  Augustus  does 
not  point  to  anything  bcyoud  Herods  domestic  tragedies. 
The  genuineness  of  (2)  is  questiouahle  ;  and  both  are  toe 
remote  in  time  to  oe  of  any  worth  as  evidence  (comp 
A\',  H.Mill,  I'ajHheistic  I'rmcipUs,  p   373) 
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in  St.  Luke?  Gospel  may  yet  leceive  some  pro- 
bable explajnatioii.  So  far  as  we  cannot  explain  it, 
our  ignomnce  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  circumstances 
ot  th3  composition  of  the  Gospels  is  a  sufficient 
answer.  It  is,  however,  at  least  possible  that  St. 
Luke,  knownig  that  the  facts  related  by  St.  Matthew 
were  already  current  among  the  chui'ches,'  sought 
rather  to  add  what  was  not  yet  recorded.  Something 
too  may  have  been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts  of 
the  two  Gospels.  St.  Matthew,  dwelling  chiefly  on 
the  kingly  office  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  David,  seizes 
naturally  on  the  first  recognition  of  that  character 
by  the  Magi  of  the  East  (comp.  on  the  litness  of 
this  Mill,  Pantheistic,  Principles,  p.  375).  St. 
Luke,  portraying  the  Son  of  JIan  in  His  sympathy 
with  common  men,  in  His  compassion  on  the  poor 
and  humble,  dwells  as  naturally  on  the  mmiifesta- 
tion  to  the  shepherds  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem. 
It  may  be  added  further,  that  everything  tends  to 
»how  that  the  latter  Evangelist  derived  the  ma- 
terials for  this  part  of  his  history  much  more  di- 
rectly from  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  or  her  kindred, 
than  did  the  former;  and,  if  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  she  might  come  to  dwell  on  that 
which  connected  itself  at  once  with  the  eternal 
blessedness  of  peace,  good-will,  salvation,  rather 
than  on  the  homage  and  offerings  of  strangers,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  presage  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  and 
had  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  life  of  poverty, 
and  to  the  death  upon  the  cross. 

IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what  is  told 
by  the  Gospel-wnteis  in  plain  simple  words,  has 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  whole  cycle  of  legends.  A 
Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed  that  which 
itsslf  had  nothing  in  common  with  it.  The  love 
of  the  strange  and  marvellous,  the  eager  desire  to 
fill  up  in  detail  a  narrative  which  had  been  left  in 
outline,  and  to  make  every  detail  the  representative 
of  au  idea — these,  which  tend  everywhere  to  the 
growtli  of  the  mythical  element  within  the  region 
of  history,  fixed  themselves,  naturally  enough,  pre- 
cisely on  those  portions  of  the  life  of  Christ  where 
the  written  records  were  the  least  complete.  The 
stages  of  this  development  present  themselves  in 
regular  succession. 

(1)  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
"  wise  men,"  members  of  a  sacred  order.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Is.  xlix.  7,  23,  Ix.  16,  must  be 
fulfilled  in  them,  and  they  become  princes  ("  re- 
guli,"  Tertull.  c.>/t«i.  9;  c.  jl/arc.  5).  This  tends 
more  and  more  to  be  the  dominant  thought.  When 
the  arrival  of  the  Magi,  rather  than  the  birth  or 
the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  the  first  of  His  mighty 
works,  comes  to  be  looked  on  as  the  great  Epiphany 
of  His  divine  power,  the  older  title  of  the  feast 
receives  as  a  synonym,  almost  as  a  substitute,  that 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings.     (2)  The  mimb»r 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  altogether  a  distin':' 
hypothesis  from  that  which  assumes  that  he  had  the  Gos 
pil  of  St.  Matthew  in  its  present  form  before  him. 

"  This  was  the  prevalent  interpretation ;  but  others 
read  the  symbols  differently,  and  with  coarser  feeling. 
The  gold  helped  the  poverty  of  the  Holy  Family.  The 
incense  remedied  the  noisome  air  of  the  stable.  The  myrrh 
was  used,  it  was  said,  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the 
bodies  of  new-born  infants.  (Suicer,  I.  c). 

'  The  treatise  De  Collectaneis  is  in  fact  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  memoranda  In  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  The  desire  to  find  names  for  those  who  have 
none  given  them  is  very  noticeable  In  other  instances  as 
well  as  In  that  of  the  Magi :  «.  g.,  he  gives  those  of  the 
oeDit«itt  and  Impenitent  thief.     The  passage  aiir.->d  in 
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of  the  Wise  Men,  which  St.  Matthew  leaves  fjt> 
gether  undefined,  was  arbitrarily  fixed.  They  were 
thres  (Leo  Magn.  Serm.  ad  Epiph.),  because  thus 
they  became  a  symbol  of  the  mysterious  Trinity 
(Hilary  of  Aries),  or  because  then  the  number  cor- 
responded to  the  threefold  gifts,  or  to  the  three 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race  descended  from  the  sons  of  Noah  (Bede, 
De  Collect.').  (3)  Symbolic  meanings  were  found 
for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  The  gold  they  offered 
as  to  a  king.  With  the  myrrh  they  prefigured  the 
bitterness  of  the  Passion,  the  embalmment  tor  the 
Burial.  With  the  frankincense  they  adored  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  (Suicer,  Thes.  s.  v. 
M070J ;''  Brev.  Rom.  in  Epiph.  passim).  (4)  Later 
on,  in  a  tradition  which,  though  appearing  in  a 
Western  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  ftom  Italy  or  the  East, 
the  names  are  added,  and  Caspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthazar,  take  their  place  among  the  objects  of 
Christian  reverence,  and  are  honoured  as  the  patrcn 
saints  of  travellers.  The  passage  from  Bede  {de 
Collect.)  is,  in  many  ways,  interesting,  and  as  it  is 
not  commonly  quoted  by  commentators,  though 
often  referred  to,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  it.' 
"  Primus  dicitur  fuisse  Melchior,  qui  senex  et  canus. 
barba  prolixa  et  capillis,  aurum  obtulit  regi  Do- 
mino. Secundus,  nomine  Caspar,  juvenis  imbeibis, 
rubicundus,  thure,  quasi  Deo  oblatione  digna,  Deum 
honoravit.  Tertius  fuscus,  integi-e  barbatus,  Bal- 
tassar  nomine,  per  myrrham  filium  hominis  mori- 
turum  professus."  We  recognise  at  once  in  this 
description  the  received  types  of  the  early  pictorial 
art  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  open  to  believe  that 
both  the  description  and  the  art-types  may  be 
traced  to  early  quasi-dramatic  lepresentations  of  the 
facts  of  the  Nativity.  In  any  such  representations 
names  of  some  kind  would  become  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  were  probably  invented  at  randon. 
Familiar  as  the  names  given  by  Bede  now  are  t'* 
us,  there  was  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  autho- 
rity than  Bithisarca,  Melchior,  and  Gathaspar  (Mo- 
roni, Dizion.  s.  v.  "  Magi")  ;  Magalath,  Pangalath, 
Saracen ;  Appellius,  Amerius,  and  Damascus,  and  a 
score  of  others  (Spanheim,  Biib.  Evang.  ii.  p.  288)."" 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  where,  it  would  seem, 
there  was  less  desire  to  find  symbolic  meanings 
than  to  magnify  the  circumstances  of  the  history, 
the  traditions  assume  a  different  character.  The 
Magi  aiTive  at  Jerusalem  with  a  retinue  of  1000 
men,  having  left  behind  them,  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  an  army  of  7000  (Jacob.  Edess. 
and  Bar-hebraeus,  in  Hyde,  I.  c).  They  have 
been  led  to  undertake  the  journey,  not  by  the  stai 
only,  or  by  expectations  which  they  shared  with 
Israelites,  but  by  a  prophecy  of  the  founder  of  their 
own  faith.     Zoroaster  had  predicted"  that  in  the 


the  te.\t  is  followed  by  a  description  of  their  dress,  taken 
obviously  either  from  some  early  painting,  or  from  the 
decorations  of  a  miracle-play  (comp.  the  account  of  such  ii 
iierformance  in  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  p.  To).  I'he 
sccount  of  the  offerings.  It  will  be  noticed,  does  not  agree 
'vith  the  traditional  hexameter  of  the  Latin  Chnrch: — 
"  Gispar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar  aumm." 

"•  Hyde  quotes  from  Bar  Bahlul  the  names  of  th« 
thtf^'^cn  who  appear  In  the  Eastern  traditions.  The  three 
which  the  legends  of  the  West  have  mode  famous  are  not 
among  them. 

»  "  Vos  autem,  0  filii  mei,  ante  omnes  gentes  ortua' 
ejus  porcepturi  estis''  (Abulpharagius,  Dynast.  Lib.,  Ir 
Hyde,  c.  31). 
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latter  days  there  should  be  a  Mighty  One  and  a 
Redoemer,  and  that  his  descendants  should  see  the 
itar   which   should   be   the   herald   of   his   coming. 
According    to   another    legend    {Opus    impcrf.   in 
Matt.  ii.  apiid  Chrysost.  t.  vi.  ed.  Montf'aucon) 
they  came  from  the  remotest  East,  near  the  borders 
of  the  ocean.     They  had  been  taught  to  expect  the 
star  by  a  writing  that  boj-e   the    name  of  Seth. 
That  expectation  was  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.    Twelve  of  the  holiest  of  them  were  appointed 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch.    Their  post  of  observation 
was  a  lock  known  as  the  Mount  of  Victory.    Night 
by  night  they  washed  in  pure  water,  and  prayed, 
and  looked  out  on  the  heavens.     At  last  the  star 
ajipeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  young  child  bear- 
ing a  cross.     A  voice  came  from  it  and  bade  them 
proceed  to  Judaea.    They  started  on  their  two  years' 
journey,  and  during  all  that  time  the  meat  and  the 
drink  with  which  they  started  never  failed  them. 
The  gifts  they  bring  are  those  which  Abraham  gave  to 
their  progenitors  the  sons  of  Keturah  (this,  of  course, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  Arabians),  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  had  in  her  turn  presented  to 
Solomon,  and  which  had  found  their  way  back  again 
to  the  children   of  the  East  (Epiphan.  in   Comp. 
Doctr.  in  Moroni,  Dizion.  1.  c).     They  return  from 
Bethlehem  to  their  own  country,  and  give  them- 
selves up  to  a  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer. 
When  the  twelve  apostles  leave  Jerusalem  to  carry 
on  theii-  work  as  preachers,  St.  Thomas  finds  them 
m  Parthia.     They  offer  themselves  for  baptism,  and 
become  evangelists  of  the  new  faith  ( Opus  imperf. 
in  Matt.    ii.   I.  c).      The    pilgrim-feeling   of  the 
4tli  century  includes  them  also  within  its  range. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market   which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,    the    bodies   of  the    Magi    are    discovered 
somewhere  in  the   East,  are  brought  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as 
the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name 
the  witness  of  its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom.     The  favour  witli   which  the   people  of 
Milan  had  received  the  emperor's  prefect  Eustorgius 
called  for  some  special  mark  of  favour,  and  on  his 
consecration  as  bishop  of  that  city,  he  obtained  for 
it  the  privilege  of  being   the  resting-place  of  the 
precious  relics.     There  the  fame  of  the  three  kings 
increased       The  prominence  given  to  all  the  feasts 
connected    with    the    season  of  the   Nativity — the 
transfer  to  that  season  of  the  mirth  and  joy  of  the 
old  Saturnalia — the  setting  apait  of  a  distinct  day 
for  the   commemoration   of  the    Epiphany  in  the 
4th  century  P — all  this  added  to  the  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded.     When  Milan  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.d.  1162)  the 
influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to  that  city.     The 
Milanese,  at  a  later  period,  consoled  themselves  by 
forming   a   special    confraternity    for   perpetuating 
their  veneration  for  the  Magi  by  the  aimual  per- 
formance of  a  "  Mystery  "  (Moroni,  I.  c.) ;  but  the 
glory  of  possessing  the  relics  of  the  first  Gentile 
worshippers  of  Christ  remained  with  Cologne.^     In 
that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the  glory  of  Teutonic 
art  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  has,  for  six  cen- 
turies, been  shown   as  the   greatest  of  its  many 
treasures.     The  tabernacle  in  which  the  bones  of 
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P  The  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings  is 
«scril)ed  lu  Pope  Julius,  a.d.  336  (Moroni,  Dizion.  1.  c). 

^  For  the  laUr  mediaeval  developments  of  the  trarti- 
tHns,  comp.  Joan,  von  Hildtsheim  in  Ouarrerly  lev. 
lixv  11.  p.  A33. 
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some  whose  real  name  and  history  are  lost  for  evei 
lie  enshrined  in  lionour,  bears  witness,  in  its  gold 
and  gems,  to  the  f;\ilh  with  which  the  story  of  the 
wauiieriugs  of  the  Three  Kings  has  been  received. 
The  reverence  has  sometimes  taken  stranger  and 
more  grotesque  forms.  As  the  patron-saints  of  tror- 
vellers  they  have  given  a  name  to  the  inns  of  earlier 
or  later  date.  The  names  of  Melchior,  Gaspar,  and 
Balthasar  were  used  as  a  chanu  against  attacks  of 
epilepsy  (Spanheim,  Dub.  Ev'ng.  xxi.). 

(Comp.,  in  addition  to  authorities  already  cited, 
Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  ;  J.  F.  Miiller,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encycl.  s.  v.  "  Magi ;"  Triebel,  De  Magis 
advenient.,  and  Miegius,  Da  Stella,  4'C.,  in  Crit. 
Sacri  ;  Thes.  Nov..  ii.  111,118;  Stolbei  g,  Dissert, 
de  Magis ;  and  Rhoden,  De  primis  Salv.  venerat., 
in  Crit.  Sacri;  Thes.  Theol.  Phil.  ii.  69.   [E.  H.  P] 

MAGIC,  MAGICIANS.  The  magical  ai^s 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practised  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Canaanites.  and  their  neighbours, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chalaaeans,  and  probably  the 
Greeks.  We  therefore  begin  this  article  with  an 
endeavour  to  state  the  position  of  magic  in  relation 
to  religion  and  philosophy  with  the  several  races  of 
mankind. 

The  degiee  of  the  civilisation  of  a  nation  is  not 
the  measure  of  the  importance  of  magic  in  its  con- 
victions. The  natural  features  of  a  country  are 
not  the  piimary  causes  of  what  is  termed  super- 
stition in  its  inhabitants.  With  nations  as  with 
men— and  the  analogy  of  Plato  in  the  '  Republic'  is 
not  always  false — the  feelings  on  which  magic 
fixes  its  hold  are  essential  to  the  mental  consti- 
tution. Contrary  as  are  these  assertions  to  the 
common  opinions  of  our  time,  inductive  reasoning 
forbids  our  doubting  them. 

With  the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of 
religion.  The  Nigritian*,  or  blacks  of  this  race, 
show  this  in  their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and 
their  worship  of  objects  which  have  no  other  value 
in  their  ej'es  but  as  having  a  supposed  magical 
character  through  the  influence  of  supernatuial 
agents.  With  the  Turanians,  or  corresponding 
whites  of  the  same  great  family, — we  use  the  word 
white  for  a  group  of  nations  mainly  yellow,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  black, — Incantations  and  witchcraft 
occupy  the  same  place,  shamanism  characterizing 
their  tribes  in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  days  of 
Herodotus  the  distinction  in  this  matter  between  the 
Nigritians  and  the  Caucasian  population  of  north 
Africa  was  what  it  now  is.  In  his  remarkable  ai- 
count  of  the  jom-ney  of  the  Nasamoiiian  young  men 
— the  Nasamones,  be  it  remembered,  were  "a  Libyan 
race  "  and  dwellers  on  the  northern  coast,  as  the  his- 
torian here  says, — we  are  told  that  the  adventurers 
passed  through  the  inhabited  maritime  region,  and 
the  tract  occupied  by  wild  beasts,  and  the  desei"! ,  and 
at  last  came  upon  a  plain  with  trees,  where  trey 
wej'e  seized  by  men  of  small  stature  who  carried 
them  across  marshes  to  a  town  of  such  men 
black  in  complexion.  A  great  river,  running  from 
west  to  east  and  containing  crocodiles,  flowed  by 
that  town,  and  ail  that  nation  were  sorcerei-s  (e< 
Touj  ovToi  airiKovro  dvdpdnrovi,  ySTjras  flvau 
irdvTa^,  ii.  32,  33).  It  little  matters  whether  the 
conjecture  that  the  great  river  w;vs  the  Niger  be 
true,  which  the  ide;i  adopted  by  Herodotus  that  it 
was  the  upper  Nile  seems  to  favour:"  it  is  quite 

"  It  IS  per'^aps  worthy  of  note  that  ^Eschylus  calli  the 
"pper  Nile  noTa^ln^  Aidi'oi//,  as  thij\ij;h  the  great  -/KthlopiuU 
river  (yron.  Vivcl.  8iJ9  :  comp.  Solin   32,  M') 
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evident  that  the  Nasamones  came  upon  a  nation  of 

Nii^ritians  beyond  the  Great  Desert  and  were  struck 
with  their  fetishism.  So,  in  our  own  days,  the 
ravellei'  h  astonished  at  the  height  to  which  this 
iuperstition  is  carried  among  the  Nigritians,  who 
have  no  religious  practices  that  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  sorcery,  nor  any  priests  who  are  not 
magicians,  and  magicians  alone.  The  strength  of 
this  belief  in  magic  in  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  lowest  race  is  shown  in  the  case  of  each  by  its 
having  maintained  its  hold  in  an  instance  in  which 
its  tenacity  must  have  been  severely  tned.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly-Nigiitian  origin 
not  alone  in  their  physical  characteristics  and  lan- 
^;uage  but  in  their  religion.  Tliey  retained  the 
strange  low  nature-worship  of  the  Nigritians,  forcibly 
combining  it  with  more  intellectual  kinds  of  belief, 
es  they  represented  their  gods  with  the  heads  of  Iranian  philosophere  in   all  ages    who   have   piid 


animals  and  tlie  bodies  of  men,  and  even  connecting 
with  truths  which  point  to  a  primeval  revelation. 
ihe  liitual,  which  was  the  great  treasury  of  Egyptian 
>»€lief  ind  explained  the  means  of  gaining  future 
tappiness,  is  full  of  charms  to  be  said,  and  contains 
divecticns  for  making  and  ibr  using  amulets.  As 
the  Nigritian  goes  on  a  journey  hung  about  with 
amulets,  so  amulets  were  placed  on  the  Egyptian's 
embalmed  body,  and  his  soul  went  on  its  myste- 
rious way  fortified  with  incantations  learnt  while 
on  earth.  In  Cliina,  although  Buddhism  has  esta- 
blished itself,  and  the  system  of  Confucius  has 
gained  the  power  its  positivism  would  ensure  it 
with  a  highly-educated  people  of  low  type,  another 
belief  still  maintains  itself  which  there  is  strong 
reason  to  hold  to  be  older  than  the  other  two, 
although  it  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
same  age  as  Confucianism  ;  in  this  religion  magic  is 
of  the  highest  impoiiance,  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic by  which  it  is  known. 

With  the  Shemites  magic  takes  a  lower  place. 
Nowhere  is  it  even  part  of  religion  ;  yet  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  powerful  engine,  and  generally 
unlawful  or  lawful  according  to  the  aid  invoked. 
Among  many  of  the  Shemite  peoples  there  linger 
the  remnants  of  a  primitive  fetishism.  Sacred 
trees  and  stones  are  reverenced  fi-om  an  old  super- 
stition, of  which  they  do  not  always  know  the 
meaning,  derived  from  the  nations  whose  place  they 
have  taken.  Thus  fetishist!  remains,  although  in  a 
kind  of  fossil  state.  The  impoitance  of  astiology 
with  the  Shemites  has  tended  to  raise  the  character 
of  their  magic,  which  deals  rather  with  the  dis- 
covery of  supposed  existing  influences  than  with 
the  production  of  new  influences.  The  only  direct 
association  of  magic  with  religion  is  where  the 
priests,  as  the  educated  class,  have  taken  the  func- 
tions of  magicians ;  but  this  is  far  different  from 
the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where  the  magicians  are 
the  only  priests.  The  Shemites,  however,  when  de- 
pending on  human  reason  alone,  seem  never  to  have 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  magical  arts,  yet  recourse  to 
their  aid  was  not  usually  with  them  the  first  idea 
of  a   man    in   doubt.      Though  the  case   of  Saul  i 
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m3rth8,  and  the  Scnndinnvians  animated  the  hiai 
remains  of  primitive  supei'^tition.    The  charact«i° oi 

the  ancient  belief  is  utterly  gone  with  the  assigning 
of  new  reasons  for  the  reverence  of  its  sacred  objects. 
Magic  always  maintained  some  hold  on  men's 
minds ;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised  it, 
like  the  Roman  commander  who  threw  the  sacred 
chickens  overboard,  and  the  Greek  who  defied  an 
adverse  omen  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  battle. 
When  any,  oppressed  by  the  sight  of  the  cala- 
mities of  mankind,  sought  to  resolve  the  myste- 
rious problem,  they  fixed,  like  ^Eschylus,  not  upon 
the  childish  notion  of  a  chance-government  by 
many  conflicting  agencies,  but  upon  the  nobler 
idea  of  a  dominating  fate.  Men  of  highly  sensitive 
temperaments  have  always  inclined  to  a  belief  in 
magic,  and  there  has  therefore  been  a  section  of 


attention  to  its  practice  ;  but,  expelled  from  reli- 
gion, it  has  held  bit  a  low  and  precarious  place  in 
philosophy. 

The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  have  had  any  recognised  existence, 
save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or  apostasy,  and  tiae 
same  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 
The  magical  practices  which  obtained  among  the 
Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  from  the  nations 
around.  The  hold  they  gained  was  such  as  we 
should  have  expected  with  a  Shemite  race,  making 
allowance  for  the  discredit  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Law.  From  the  first  en- 
trance into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  we  have  constant  glimpses  ot 
magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone 
by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud 
abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic  among 
the  Jews,  showing  that  it  sui-vived  idolatry  notwith- 
standing their  original  connexion,  and  was  supposed 
to  produce  real  ettects.  The  Kur-dn  in  like  manner 
treats  charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing evil  consequences  when  used  against  a 
man.**  It  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Bible  that  from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such 
trust  or  dread.  In  the  Psalms,  the  most  personal 
of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  prayer 
to  be  protected  against  magical  influences.  The 
believer  prays  to  be  delivered  from  every  kind  of 
evil  that  could  hurt  the  body  or  the  soul,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  machinations  of  sorcerers. 
Here  and  everyTvhere  magic  is  passed  by,  or  if 
mentioned,  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned  (comp. 
Ps.  cvi.  28).  Let  those  who  afTinn  that  they  see 
in  the  Psalms  merely  human  piety,  and  in  Job 
and  Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  explain 
the  absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures,  of  the  expression  of  supei-stitious  feelings 
that  are  inherent  in  the  Shemite  mind.  Let  them 
explain  the  luxuriant  growth  in  the  after-literature  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  and  notably  in  the  Talmud 
and  the  Kur-^,  of  these  feelings  with  no  root  in 
those  older  writings  from  which  that  after-litera- 


cannot  be  taken   as   applying  to   the  whole  i-ace,    ture  was  derived.     If  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and 


yet,  even  with  the  heathen  Shemites,  prayers  must 
have  been  held  to  be  of  more  value  than  incan- 
tations. 

The  Ii-anians  assign  to  magic  a  still  less  important 
position.  It  can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  i-elics  of 
old  I  iture-woi-ship,  which  they  with  greater  skill 

than  :he  Egyptians  interwove  with  their  wore  intcl-  b  xise  113th  chapter  of  the  Kur-dn  was  written  when 
lectu*'  behefs,  as  the  Greeks  gave  tt>c  obiects  of  i  Jiiohammad  believed  that  the  magical  practices  of  certais 
reverence  in  Arcadia  and  Crete  a  plaot  in  poetical    pciscus  hud  affected  him  with  a  kind  •>{  rheumatism. 


the  Kur-d,n,  be  but  several  expressions  of  the 
Shemite  mind,  differing  only  through  the  effect  of 
time,  how  can  this  contrast  be  accounted  for? — the 
very  opposite  of  what  obtains  elsewhere ;  for  super- 
stitions arc  genei-ally  strongest  in  the  earlier  lite- 
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riture  of  a  race,  and  gradually  fade,  excepting  a  con- 
dition of  barbarism  restore  their  vigour.  Thost 
who  see  in  the  Bible  a  Divine  work  can  understand 
how  a  God-taught  pi-eacher  could  throw  aside  the 
saiserable  fears  of  his  race,  and  boldly  tell  man  to 
bust  in  his  Maker  alone.  Here,  as  in  all  matters, 
„he  history  of  the  Bible  confirms  its  doctrine.  In 
die  doctrinal  Scriptures  magic  is  passed  by  with 
contempt,  in  the  liistorical  Scriptures  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  cojitempt  is  shown.  Whenever  the 
practisors  of  magic  attempt  to  combat  the  servants 
of  God,  they  conspicuously  fail.  Pharaoh's  magic- 
ians bow  to  the  Divine  power  shown  m  the  won- 
ders wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  Balaam,  the 
great  enchanter,  comes  from  afar  to  cui'se  Israel  and 
is  tiireed  to  bless  them.  j 

In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic  in  the  Bible,  [ 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious  inquiry  whether  1 
tlfeie  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We  would  at  the 
outset  protest  agiiinst  the  idea,  once  very  prevalent,  ' 
that  the  conviction  that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds 
were  often  more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  Bib- 
lical ages  than  now  necessitates  a  belief  in  the 
reiility  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  do  indeed  see  a  connexion  of  a  supernatural 
agency  with  magic  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the 
damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts ;  yet  there  the  agency  appears  to 
have  been  involuntary  in  the  damsel,  and  shrewdly 
made  profitable  by  her  employers.  This  does  not 
establish  the  possibility  of  man  being  able  at  his 
will  to  use  supernatural  powers  to  gain  his  own 
ends,  which  is  what  magic  has  always  pretended  to 
accomplish.  Thus  much  we  premise,  lest  we  should 
be  thought  to  hold  iatitudinarian  opinions  because 
we  treat  the  reality  of  magic  as  an  open  question. 

Without  k)sing  sight  of  the  distinctions  we  have 
drawn  between  the  magic  of  different  races,  we  shall 
consider  the  notices  of  the  subject  in  the  Bible  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  impossible  in 
every  case  to  assign  the  magical  practice  spoken  of 
to  a  particular  nation,  or  when  this  can  be  done  to 
determine  whether  it  be  native  or  borrowed,  and  the 
general  absence  of  details  renders  any  other  system 
of  classifiKition  liable  to  error. 

The  thett  and  carrying  away  of  Laban's  tera- 
phim  (D*Q"in)  by  Rachel,  seems  to  indicate  the 
practice  of  magic  in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time. 
It  appears  that  Laban  attached  great  value  to  these 
objects,  from  what  he  said  as  to  the  theft  and  his 
determined  search  for  them    (Gen.  xxxi.   19,   30, 
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32-35).  It  may  be  suppose<l  fi-om  the  maiiue/  in 
which  they  were  hidden  thsiA  these  teraphini  were 
not  very  small.  The  most  important  point  is 
that  Laban  calls  them  his  "gods"  (^ibid.  30,  32,, 
although  he  was  not  without  belief  in  the  true(iod 
(24,  49-53)  ;  for  this  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
we  have  here  not  an  indication  of  the  worship  of 
strange  gods,  but  the  first  notice  of  a  superstition 
that  afterwards  obtained  among  those  Israelites  who 
added  corrupt  practices  to  the  true  religion. <=  The 
derivation  of  the  name  teraphim  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. Gesenius  takes  it  fiom  an  "  unused  "  root, 
!^^n,  which  he  supposes,  from  the  Arabic,  probably 

signified  "  to  live  pleasantly"  (^T/ies.  s.  v.).  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  such  a  root 
would  have  had,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  in  the  language 
whence  the  Hebrews  took  it  or  its  derivative,  the 
proper  meaning  "  to  dance,"  corresponding  to  this, 
which  would  then  be  its  tropical  m-eaning.**  We 
should  prefer,  if  no  other  derivation  be  found,  to 
suppose  that  the  name  teraphim  might  mean 
"dancers"  or  "causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference 
either  to  primitive  nature-worship*  or  its  magical 
rites  of  the  character  of  shamanism,  rather  than 
that  it  signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  "givers  ot 
pleasant  lite."  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  cog- 
nate word,  unconnected  with  the  "unused"  root 
just  mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  whence  we  may 
obtain  a  conjectural  derivation.  We  do  not  of  couree 
trace  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  They  were  probably  those  objects  of  the 
pre-Abrahamite  idolatry,  put  away  by  order  ot 
Jacob  (Gen.  sxxv.  2-4),  yet  retained  even  in  Joshua's 
time  (Josh.  xxiv.  14)  ;  and,  if  so,  notwithstanding 
his  exhortation,  abandoned  only  for  a  space  (Judg 
xvii.,  xviii.);  and  they  were  also  known  to  the 
Babylonians,  being  used  by  them  for  divination 
(Ez.  xxi.  21),  But  there  is  gieat  reason  foi 
supposing  a  close  connexion  between  the  oldest 
language  and  religion  of  Chaldaea,  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  and  religion.  The  Egyptian 
word  TER  signifies  "a  shape,  type,  transforma- 
tion,"' and  has  for  its  deleiminative  a  mummy  : 
it  is  used  in  the  Ritual,  where  the  various  transfor- 
mations of  the  deceased  in  Hades  are  described 
{^Todtenhuch,  ed.  Lepsius,  ch.  76  se;/).  The  small 
mummy-shaped  figure,  SHEBTEE,  usually  made 
of  baked  clay  covered  with  a  blue  vitreous  varnish, 
representing  the  Egyptian  as  deceased,  is  of  a  na- 
ture connecting  it  with  magic,  since  it  was  made 
with  the  idea   that  it  secured  benefits  in  Hades; 


■  «  Laban's  expression  in  Gen.  xxx.  27,  "  I  have  augured  " 
(^nKTli).  may  refer  to  divination  ;  but  the  context 
makes  It  more  reasonable  not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense. 

*  The  Ai'abic  root  (_j  yj  certainly  means  "  he  abounaed 

In  the  comforts  of  life,"  and  the  like,  but  the  correspond- 
ing ancient  Egyptian  word  TERF  or  TllEF,  "  to  dance," 
suggests  that  tliis  is  a  tropical  signification,  especially  as 
in  the  Indo-European  languages,  if  our  "  to  trip  "  preserve 
tlie  proper  sense  and  the  Sanskrit  trip  and  the  Greek 
lipiTiii  the  tropical  sense  of  the  root,  we  have  the  same 
word  with  the  two  meanings.  We  believe  also  that,  in 
point  of  age,  precedence  should  be  given  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  word  before  the  Semitic,  and  that  In  the  former 
language  an  objective  sense  is  always  the  proper  sense. 
And  a  suhjectivo  the  tropical,  when  a  word  is  used  In  both 
Hgni Bcaiions.  We  think  that  this  principle  is  equally  true 
of  the  Semitic  group,  although  it  may  be  contested  with 
7»le,icuce  to  the  Indo-Europeiin  lauguiiges. 


'  In  the  fragments  ascTlbed  to  Sanchoniatho,  which; 
whatever  their  age  and  author,  cannot  be  doubled  to  bo 
genuine,  the  Baetulia  are  characterised  in  a  nianntr  tljat 
illustrates  this  supposition.  The  Baetulia,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  sacred  stones,  the  reverence  of  which 
in  Syria  in  the  historical  times  was  a  rel'  of  the  early 
low  nature--vorship  with  which  fetishism  or  shamanism 
'.s  now  everywheie  associated.  The  words  used,  errevorjo-f 
flebs  Oupoi/bs  BairvAia,  Ai'9ous  e^n/zuxoi^^  lU.rjxavrjffa/xei'O? 
(Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  p.  12),  cannot  be  held  to  mean  more  than 
that  Uranus  contrived  living  stones,  but  the  idea  of  contriv- 
ing and  the  term  "  living"  imply  motion  in  these  stones. 

'■  '  Egyptologists  have  generally  read  this  word  TER. 
Mr.  Birch,  however,  reads  it  CHKFER  (SHEI'ICR  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  system  of  transcription).  The  balanca 
is  decided  by  the  discovery  of  the  Coptic  equivalent 
TO'ff  "  tr.ansmutare,"  in  which  the  absence  of  th« 
final  R  Is  explained  by  a  peculiar  but  regular  moilificatioc 
which   the  wrller  was   the  hist  to  point  out  (lliKUO 

I  Gj.xpjuoi,  KnrA'clopasiiia,  Hritannica,  nth  evA.  p.  '121). 
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ind  it  IS  connected  with  the  word  TER,  for  it  repre- 
Bcnts  a  mummy,  the  determinative  of  that  word, 
and  was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  the  state 
m  which  the  deceased  passed  through  transfonna- 

tions,  TERU.      The  difficulty  which  forbids   our    ^ 

doing  more  than  conjecture  a  relation  between  I  ^^^  childi-en  'of  Israel  return,  and  seeli  Jehovah 
TER  and  teraphira  is  the  want  in  thj  fonner  ofUheir  God,  and  David  their  king;  and  hall  fear 
the  tliird  radical  of  the  latter ;  and  in  our  present    jghovah  and  His  goodness  in  the  latter  days  "  (iii 
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him  "  many  days."  It  is  added  :  "  For  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  abide  many  dajs  without  a 
king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  saciifice, 
and  without  an  image  [or  "pillar,"  HS-^D],  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  teraphim :  afterw aid  shall 


state  of  ignorance  respecting  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  the  primitive  language  of  Chaldaea  in  thsir 
verbid  relations  to  the  Semitic  family  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  explained. 
The  possible  connexion  with  the  Egyptian  religious 
magic  is,  however,  not  to  be  slighted,  especially  as  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  household  idolatry  of  the 
Hebrs.'xs  was  ancestral  worship,  and  the  SHEBTEE 
was  the  image  of  a  deceased  man  or  woman,  as  a 
mummy,  and  therefore  as  an  Osiris,  bearing  the 
insignia  of  that  divinity,  and  so  in  a  mannei-  as 
a  deified  dead  person,  although  we  do  not  know 
that  it  was  used  in  the  ancestral  worship  of  the 
Esiyptians.  It  is  important  to  notire  that  no  sin- 
gular is  found  of  the  word  teraphim,  and  that  the 
plural  foim  is  once  used  where  only  one  statue 
seems  to  be  meant  (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16):  in  this 
case  it  may  be  a  "  plural  of  excellence."  If  the 
latter  inference  be  true,  this  word  must  have  become 
thoroughly  Semiticized.  There  is  no  description  of 
these  images ;  but  ftom  the  account  of  Slichal's 
stratagem  to  deceive  Saul's  messengers,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very 
probable,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the 
size  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a  similar  form 
{Id.  13-16). 

The  worship  or  use  of  teraphim  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Promised  Land  cannot  be  doubted 
to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  those 
Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry,  but  did  not  abandon 
their  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel.  Although  the 
Scriptures  draw  no  marked  distinction  between 
those  who  forsook  their  religion  and  those  who 
added  to  it  such  corruptions,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  always  professed  to  be  orthodox.  Tera- 
phim therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  among  the 
Hebrews  necessarily  connected  with  strange  gods, 
whatever  niay  have  been  the  case  with  other 
nations.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  compared  with  a  passage  in  Hosea, 
shows  our  conclusion  to  be  correct.  In  the  earliest 
days  of  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land,  in 
the  time  of  anarchy  that  followed  Joshua's  rule, 
iJicah,  "  a  man  of  mount  Ephraim."  made  ceit^nin 
:magcs  and  other  objects  of  heretical  woi-ship,  which 
•vere  stolen  from  him  by  those  Dauites  who  took 
Laish  and  called  it  Dan,  there  setting  up  idolatry, 
where  it  continued  the  whole  time  that  the  ark  was 
at  Shiloh,  the  priests  retaining  their  post  "  until 
the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xvii., 
xviii.,  esp.  30,  31).  Probably  this  worship  was 
somewhat  changed,  although  not  in  its  essential 
character,  wlieu  Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calf  at 
Dan.  Micah's  idolatrous  objects  were  a  graven 
hnzge,  a  molten  image,  an  ephod,  and  teraphim 
(xvii.  3,  4,  5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  In  Hosea  there 
is  a   retrospect  of  this  period  where  the  prophet 


esp.  4,  5).  The  apostate  people  are  long  to  be  with- 
out their  spurious  king  and  false  worship,  and  in  the 
end  are  to  return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
David  and  their  faith  in  the  true  God.  That  Dan 
should  be  connected  with  Jeroboam  "  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,"  and  with  the  kingdom  which  he  founded, 
ie  most  natural ;  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  note 
that  the  images,  ephod,  and  teraphim  made  by 
Micah  and  stolen  and  set  up  by  the  Danites  at  Dan 
should  so  nearly  coiTespond  with  the  objects  spoken 
of  by  the  prophet.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the 
use  of  teraphim  and  the  similar  abominations  of  the 
heretical  Israelites  are  not  so  strongly  condemned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  the  worehip  of  strange  gods.  This 
mistake  arises  from  the  mention  of  pious  kings 
who  did  not  suppress  the  high  places,  which  proves 
only  their  timidity,  and  not  any  lesser  sinfulness 
in  the  spurious  religion  than  in  false  systems  bor- 
rowed from  the  peoplofi  of  Canaan  and  neighbouring 
coimtrie*.  The  cruel  rites  of  the  heathen  are  indeed 
especially  reprobated,  but  the  heresy  of  the  Israelites 
is  too  emphatically  denounced,  by  Samuel  in  a  passage 
to  be  sooji  examined,  and  in  the  repeated  condemna- 
tion of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  "  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,"  for  it  to  be  possible  that  we  should  take  a 
view  of  it  consistent  only  with  modern  sophistry .R 

We  pass  to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the 
Israelites  they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers. 
This  was  apparently  done  by  the  Danites  who  asked 
Micah's  Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their 
spying  expedition  (Judg.  xviii.  5,  6).  In  later 
times  this  is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where 
Zechariah  says,  "  For  the  teraphim  have  3y>oken 
vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have 
told  false  dreams  "  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  as  this  first  positive  mention  of  the  use  of  te- 
raphim for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained  with 
the  Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
therefore  the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their  con- 
querors ;  for  the.se  objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier 
places  in  such  a  manner  that  their  connexion  with 
divination  must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  this  connexion  is  undoubted  in  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. Samuel's  reproof  of  Saul  for  his  disobedience 
in  the  matter  of  Amalek,  associates  "  divination  " 
with  "vanity,"  or  "idols"  (}"IN),  and  "teraphim," 

however  we  render  the  difficult  passage  where  these 
words  accur  (1  Sam.  xv.  22,  23).  (The  woi-d  ren- 
dered "vanity,"  }1N,  is  especially  used  with  reference 
to  idols,  and  even  in  some  places  stands  alone  for 
an  idol  or  idols.)  When  Saul,  having  put  to  death 
the  workers  in  black  arts,  finding  himself  rejected 
of  God  in  his  extremity,  sought  the  witch  of  Endor, 
and  asked  to  see  Samuel,  the  prophet's  appai'ition 
denounced  his  doom  as  the  punishment  of  this  very 
disobedience  as  to  Amalek.    The  reproof  would  seem, 


takes  a  harlot,  and  commands  her  to  be  feithful  to    therefore,  to  have  been  a  prophecy  that  the  self- 


8  Kallsch,  In  his  Commentary  on  Genesis  (pp.  533, 534), 
wcslders  the  use  of  teraphim  as  a  comparatively  harm- 
lase  form  of  Idolatry,  anj  c.xpiaiiis  tlie  passage  in  Hose.-i 
Icotwi  above  as  caeaiiing  tbat  the  israeUtes  should  be 


deprived  not  alone  of  true  religion,  but  even  of  the  re- 
txnirce  of  their  mild  liousehold  supersiiilons.  He  tliiu 
entirely  Eiasea  the  sense  of  the  pauugo,  &nd  makes  tlM 
Btble  ooatradictory. 
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confident  king  would  at  the  last  alfenate  hims?Jf 
from  God,  and  take  refuge  in  the  very  abominations 
he  despised.  This  apparent  retercnce  tends  to  con- 
firm tha  inference  we  have  indicated.  As  to  a  later 
time,  wh3n  Josiah's  reform  is  related,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  away  "  the  wizards,  and  the  teraphim, 
and  the  idols  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  24)  ;  where  the  mention 
of  the  teraphim  immediately  after  the  wizards, 
and  as  distinct  from  the  idols,  seems  to  favour  the 
inference  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  objects  used  in 
divination. 

The  onJy  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim it  iu  a  remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relat- 
ing to  Nebuchadnezzar's  advance  against  Jerusalem. 
"  Also,  thou  son  of  roan,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come : 
both  twain  [two  swords]  shall  come  forth  out  of 
mift  land :  and  choose  thou  a  place,  choose  [it]  at 
tlie  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Appoint  a  way, 
tliat  the  sword  may  come  to  Rabbath  of  the  Am- 
monites, and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced. 
For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion: he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with  tcra- 
jihim,  he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand 
was  the  divination  for  Jerusalem"  (xxi.  19-22). 
The  mention  together  of  consulting  teraphim  and 
looking  into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  that  the  vic- 
tim was  offered  to  teraphim  and  its  liver  then  looked 
into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of  divining. 
That  the  former  is  the  right  explanation  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  from  a  comparison  with  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  the  account  of  Michal's  stratagem.'' 
Perhaps  Michal  had  been  divining,  and  on  the 
coming  of  the  messengere  seized  the  image  and 
liver  and  hastily  put  them  in  the  bed. — The 
accounts  which  the  Rabbins  give  of  divining  by 
teraphim  are  worthless. 

Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there  is  one 
jmssage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the  regular 
order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after  their 
second  visit  to  buy  corn,  ordered  his  steward  to 
hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  to  claim 
it,  thus:  "  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?" '  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  has  been 
contested,  Gesenius  translating  "  he  could  surely 
foresee  it"  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis,  in  foe),  but  the 
other  rendering  seems  far  more  probable,  especially  as 
we  read  that  Joseph  afterwards  said  to  his  brethren, 
"  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  di- 
vine?" (xliv.  IS), — the  same  word  being  used.  If  so 
the  reference  would  probably  be  to  the  use  of  the  cup 
in  divining,  and  we  should  have  to  infer  that  here 
Joseph  was  acting  on  his  own  judgment  [Joseph], 

*  The  Masoretic  text  reads,  "And  Michal  took  the 
teraphim,  and  laid  [it]  upon  the  bed,  and  the  mattress 
('  "T'33)  of  she-goats  [or  goats'  hair]  she  put  at  its  head, 
and  she  covered  [it]  with  a  cloth  "  [or  garment]  (1  Sam. 
six.  13).  The  LXX.  has  "  the  liver  of  goats,"  having  ap- 
|Mrently  found  T33  instead  of  "1^33  (Kal  eKafiev  i) 
yieK\oK  Tci  KevoTa(jii.a,  Kal  tSero  €7rl  tt)>'  kAiVijv,  koX 
^nap  TUiV  alyuiv  edeTO  npoi  Ketfxj.Krj';  avTOv,  Kal  e/cdKytl/cv 
avTOL  c^art'o).) 

k  The  modem  Persians  apply  the  word  J&m,  signifying 
■  cup,  mirror,  or  even  glmje,  to  magical  vessels  &f  tnis 
•dml,  and  relate,  marvels  of  two  which  they  say  bplonged  to 
their  ancient  king  Jemsheed  and  to  Alexander  the  Ureal. 
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divination  being  not  alone  doubtless  a  forbidden  ncl, 
but  one  of  which  he  when  called  liefore  I'haraoh 
had  distinctly  disclaimed  the  pi-actice.  Two  uses  o*i 
cups  or  the  like  for  magical  pui-poses  have  obtained 
in  the  East  from  ancient  times.  In  one  use  eithej 
the  cup  itself  bears  engraved  inscriptions,  suj  posed 
to  have  a  magical  influence,''  or  it  is  plain  .and  such 
inscriptions  are  written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink. 
In  both  cases  water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk 
by  those  wishing  to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance 
the  cure  of  diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  wliich, 
if  written,  are  dissolved."  This  use,  in  both  its 
forms,  obtains  among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day, 
and  cups  beaiing  Chaldaean  inscriptions  in  ink  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  probably  show 
that  this  practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia in  about  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era." 
In  the  other  use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  secon- 
dary importance.  It  was  merely  the  receptacle  for 
water,  in  which,  after  the  performance  of  magical 
rites,  a  boy  looked  to  see  what  the  magician  desired. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  practice  of  the  mo- 
dern Egyjitian  magicians,  where  the  difference  that 
ink  is  employed  ;md  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the 
boy's  hand  is  merely  accidental.  A  gnostic  papyrus 
in  Greek,  written  in  Egypt  in  the  earlier  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  describes  the  practice  of  the  boy 
with  a  bowl,  and  alleges  results  strikingly  similar 
to  the  alleged  results  of  the  well-known  modern 
Egyptian  magician,  whose  divination  would  sesm, 
therefore,  to  be  a  relic  of  the  famous  magic  of 
ancient  Egypt."  As  this  latter  use  only  is  of 
the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to  it 
Joseph  referred.  The  practice  may  have  been 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
upon  the  bowl  may  have  given  colour  to  the  idea 
that  it  had  magical  properties,  and  perhaps  even  that 
it  had  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  place  of  con- 
cealment, a  discovery  which  must  have  struck 
Joseph's  brethren  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

The  magicians  of  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  a  class 
in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and  Moses.  When  Pha- 
raoh's officers  were  troubled  by  their  dreams,  being 
in  prison  they  were  at  a  loss  for  an  interpreter. 
Before  Joseph  explained  the  dreams  he  disclaimed 
the  power  of  interpreting  save  by  the  Divine  aid, 
saying,  "  [Do]  not  interpretations  [belong]  to  Gorf  ? 
tell  me  [them],  I  pray  you"  (Gen.  xl.  8).  In 
like  manner  when  Pharaoh  had  his  two  dreams 
we  find  that  he  had  recourse  to  those  who  professed 
to  intei^pret  dreams.  We  read :  "  He  sent  «id  called 
for  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof :  and  Phai-aoh  told  them  his  dream  ;  but 
[there  was]  none  that  could  interpret  them  unto 
Pharaoh"  (xli.  8;  comp.  ver.  24).  Joseph,  ben.f 
sent  for  on  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearei? 


The  former  of  these,  called  Jdm-i- Jem  or  Jiim-i-Jemsheed. 
is  famous  in  Persian  poetry.  D'Herbelot  quotes  a  Turkisl' 
poet  who  thus  alludes  to  this  belief  In  magical  cups  :— 
"  When  I  shall  have  been  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
heaven  my  soul  will  become  the  mirror  of  the  world,  in 
which  1  shall  discover  the  most  hidden  secrets"  (iJihJio- 
theque  Orientale,  s.  v.  Giam). 

m  Modem  Egyptians,  5th  edit.  chap.  xi. 

"  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  509,  &c.  There  is  an 
excellent  paper  on  these  bowls  by  Dr.  Levy  of  Breslau,  in 
the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch.  Morgenldnd.  Gesellscltaft, 
ix.  p.  465,  &c. 

"  See  the  Modei-n  Egyptians,  5th  edit.  chap.  xii.  for  ai 
account  of  the  performances  of  this  magician,  and  Mr. 
Lone's  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  their  occasional  app* 
rent  iuccess. 
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was  told  by  Phai-aoh  that  he  had  heard  that  he 
could  interpret  a  dream.  J'oseph  said,  "  [It  is]  not 
in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace  " 
^ver.  16).  Thus,  from  the  expectations  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Joseph's  disavowals,  we  see  that  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  branch  of  the  know- 
ledge to  which  the  ancient  Egyptian  magicians  pre- 
tended. The  failure  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  case 
of  Pharaoh's  dreams  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  their  inability  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  they  refused  to 
attempt  to  intei-pret.  The  two  words  used  to  de- 
signate the  interpreters  sent  for  by  Pharaoh  are 
a^l3p")n,  "  scribes"  (?)  and  D^DDn.  "  wise  men."» 
We  again  hear  of  the  magicians  of  Egypt  in  the 
narrative  of  the  events  before  the  E.xodus.  They 
were  summoned  by  Pharaoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The 
account  of  what  they  effected  requires  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  from  its  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  magic  bo  an  imposture.  We  read:  "And 
Hie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying, 
When  Pharaoh  shall  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Show 
a  miracle  for  you  :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  Aaron, 
Take  thy  rod,  and  cast  [it]  before  Pharaoh,  [and] 
it  shall  become  a  sei-pent."«  It  is  then  related  that 
Aaron  did  thus,  and  afterwards :  "  Then  Pharaoh 
Mso  called  the  wise  men '  and  the  enchanters : " 
now  they,  the  scribes  •  of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their 
secret  arts  :•  for  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents,  but  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  their  rods"  (Ex.  vii.  8-12).  The  rods  were 
probably  long  staves  like  those  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  not  much  less  than  the  height 
of  a  man.  If  the  word  used  mean  here  a  serpent, 
the  Egyptian  magicians  may  have  feigned  a  change : 
if  it  signify  a  crocodile  they  could  scarcely  have 
done  so.  The  names  by  which  the  magicians  are 
designated  are  to  be  noted.  That  which  we  render 
"  scribes"  seems  here  to  have  a  general  signification, 
including  wise  men  and  enchanters.  The  last  term  is 
more  definite  in  its  meaning,  denoting  users  of  in- 
cantations." On  the  occiision  of  the  first  plague,  the 
turning  the  rivers  and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood, 
the  opposition  of  the  magicians  again  occurs.  "  And 
the  scribes  of  Egypt  did  so  oy  their  secret  arts " 
(vii.  22).     When  the  second  plague,  that  of  frogs, 
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was  sent,  the  magicians  again  made  the  same  oppo 
sition  (viii.  7).  Once  more  they  appear  in  the 
history.  The  plague  of  iice  came,  and  we  read 
that  when  Aaron  had  worked  the  wonder  the 
magicians  opposed  him :  "  And  the  scribes  did 
so  by  their  secret  arts  to  bring  forth  the  lice, 
but  they  could  not:  so  there  were  lice  upon  man 
and  upon  beast.  And  the  scribes  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
This  [is]  the  finger  of  God :  but  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as 
the  Lord  had  said"  (viii.  18,  19,  Heb.  14,  15). 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  magicians.  All 
we  can  gather  from  the  narrative  is  that  the  ap- 
pearances produced  by  them  were  sufficient  to 
deceive  Pharaoh  on  three  occasions.  li  is  no- 
where declared  that  they  actually  produced  won- 
dei's,  since  the  expression  "  the  sciibes  did  so 
by  thei)'  secret  arts "  is  used  on  the  occasion  ot 
their  complete  failure.  Nor  is  their  statement 
that  in  the  wonders  wrought  by  Aaron  they  saw 
the  finger  of  God  any  proof  that  they  recognised  a 
power  superior  to  the  native  objects  of  worship 
they  invoked,  for  we  find  that  the  Egyptians  fre- 
quently spoke  of  a  supreme  being  as  God.  It 
seems  rather  as  though  they  had  said,  "  Our  juggles 
are  of  no  avail  against  the  work  of  a  divinity." 
There  is  one  later  mention  of  these  transactions, 
which  adds  to  our  infoi-mation,  but  does  not  decide 
the  main  question.  St.  Paul  mentions  Jannes  and 
Jambres  as  having  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  says 
that  their  folly  in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8,  9).  The  Egyptian  character  of  these  names, 
the  first  of  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  found  in  hiero- 
glyphics, does  not  favour  the  opinion,  which  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  inspired  record, 
that  the  Apostle  cited  a  prevalent  tradition  of  the 
Jews.     [Jannes  and  Jambkes.] 

We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
religion.  The  Ritual  is  a  system  of  incantations 
and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the  object 
of  secunng  the  future  happiness  of  the  disembodied 
soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
as  to  the  actual  character  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 


P  The  former  word  Is  difflcult  of  explanation.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  it  is  also  used  for  a  class  of  the  Baby. 
Ionian  magi  (Dan.  i.  20, 11.  2) ;  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  Hebraicized.  Kgyptian 
equivalents  have  however  been  sought  for ;  and  .Fablonsky 
suggests  epXCOJUL.  thaumaturgus,  and  Ignatius 
Rossi  C^pGCTCOJUL.  "guardian  of  secret  things" 
(ap.  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.),  both  of  which  are  far  too  unlike  the 
Hebrew  to  have   any  probability.     To  derive   it  from 

the  Persian  JsJLo  J  vii-  "  endued  with  wisdom?'  when 
occurring  In  Daniel,  is  puerile,  as  Gesenius  admits.  He 
suggests  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  takes  it  either  from  t0^n> 
"  a  pen  or  stylus,"  and  Q —  formative,  or  supposes  it  to 
he  a  quadrlllteral,  formed  from  the  trlliteral  D^H.  the 
"  unused "  root  of  OTH.  and  DlfTi  "  he  or  it  was 
B«crcd."  The  former  seems  far  more  probable  at  first 
eight ;  and  tue  latter  would  not  have  had  any  weight 
were  it  not  for  its  likeness  to  the  Greek  iepoypa/nfiaTeus, 
used  of  Egyptian  religious  scribes  ;  a  resemblance  which, 
worcoyer,  loses  much  of  its  value  when  we  find  that 
In  hieroglyphics  thire  is  no  exactly  corresponding  ox- 
pression.  Xiitwithstaniling  the.so  Hebrew  derivations, 
iiesenfns  inullDcs  '.u  the  idea  that  a  eimilitr  Egyptian 


word  was  imitated :  instancing  Abrcch,  Moses,  and 
behemoth  (^'I^N.  HK'D.  niDn3)  ;  bi't  no  one  of 
these  can  be  proved  to  be  Egyptian  in  origin,  and  there 
is  no  strong  ground  for  seeking  any  but  a  Hebrew  etymo- 
logy for  the  second  and  third  {Thes.  I.  c).  The  most 
similar  word  is  Hashmannim,  D'SDCTI  (Ps.  l.xviil.  31, 
Heb.  32),  which  we  suppose  to  be  Egyptian^  meaning 
Hermopolltes,  with  perhaps,  in  the  one  place  where  it 
occurs,  a  reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  citizens  of  Her- 
mopolis  Magna,  the  city  of  I'hoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
[Hashmannim.]  We  prefer  to  keep  to  the  Hebrew  deri- 
vation simply  from  tO^H.  and  to  read  "  scribes,"  the  idea 
of  magicians  being  probably  understood.  The  other  word, 
D^03n.  does  not  seem  to  mean  any  special  class,  but 
merely  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  generally. 

«  onsLj-in.  »  □n''DnS. 

»  The  word  D^pH?-  elsewhere  D^D?  (ver.  22,  vili 
3,  14),  signifies  "secret"  or  "  hidden  art?,"  from  J2-17 
(JON?.  tSn?).  "  be  or  it  covered  over,  h!d,  or  wraj.'pc* 
np." 
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itee  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical  ainilets  and 
mcantations  titiated  of  in  the  Ritual  was  lield  to  be 
necessary  for  future  happiness,  although  it  was  not 
believed  that  they  alone  could  ensure  it,  since  to 
have  done  good  works,  or,  more  strictly,  not  to  have 
committed  certain  sins,  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in  the  gi-eat  tiial  in  Hades. 
The  thoroughly  magical  character  of  the  Ritual 
is  most  strikingly  evident  in  the  minute  directions 
given  for  making  amulets  {Todtenbuch,  ch.  100, 
129,  134),  and  the  secresy  enjoined  in  one  case  to 
those  thus  occupied  (133).  The  later  chapters  of 
the  Ritual  (163-165),  held  to  have  been  added 
after  the  compilation  or  composition  of  the  rest, 
which  theory,  as  M.  Chabas  has  well  remarked,  does 
not  prove  their  much  more  modem  date  (Xe  Papyrus 
Magiqne  Harris,  p.  162),  contain  mystical  names 
not  bearing  an  Egyptian  etymology.  These  names 
have  been  thought  to  be  Ethiopian ;  they  either 
have  no  signification,  and  are  mere  magical  gibberish, 
or  else  they  are,  mainly  at  least,  of  foreign  origin. 
Besides  the  Ritual  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  books 
of  a  purely  magical  character,  such  as  that  which 
M.  Chabas  has  just  edited  in  his  work  referred  to 
above.  The  main  source  of  their  belief  in  the 
edicacy  of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
ilemned,  had  the  power  of  revisiting  the  earth  and 
taking  various  forms.  This  belief  is  abundantly 
used  in  the  moral  tale  of  '  The  Two  Brothers,'  of 
which  the  text  has  been  recently  published  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  (^Select  Papyri, 
Part  II.),  and  we  learn  from  this  ancient  papyrus 
the  age  and  source  of  much  of  the  machinery  of 
mediaeval  fictions,  both  eastern  and  western.  A 
likeness  that  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  case  of  a 
fiction  is  not  less  true  of  the  Ritual ;  and  the  perils 
encountex'ed  by  the  soul  in  Hades  are  the  first  rude 
indicjitions  of  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  Arab 
and  German  romance.  The  regions  of  terror  tra- 
versed, the  mystic  portals  that  open  alone  to  magical 
words,  and  the  monsters  whom  magic  alone  can 
deprive  of  their  power  to  injure,  are  here  already 
in  the  book  that  m  part  was  found  in  the  reign  of 
king  Mencheres  four  tliousand  years  ago.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  Nigritian  natui'e  of  Egyptian  magic, 
we  may  look  for  the  source  of  these  ideas  in  primi- 
tive Africa.  There  we  find  the  realities  of  which 
the  ideal  form  is  not  greatly  distorted,  though 
greatly  intensified.  The  forjsts  that  clothe  the 
southern  slopes  of  snowy  Atlas,  full  of  fierce  beasts  ; 
the  vast  desert,  untenanted  save  by  harmful  rep- 
tiles, swept  by  sand-stonns,  and  ever  burning  under 
an  unchanging  sun ;  the  marshes  of  the  south,  teem- 
ing with  brutes  of  vast  size  and  strength,  are  the 
Eevei-al  zones  of  the  Egyptian  Hades.  The  cre;ituies 
of  the  desert  and  the  plains  and  slopes,  the  crocodile, 
the  pachydermata,  the  lion,  perchance  the  gorilla, 
are  the  genii  that  hold  this  land  of  fear.  In  what 
dre;id  must  the  first  sainty  population  have  held 
dangers  and  enemies  still  feaied  by  their  swarming 
posterity.  No  wonder  then  that  the  imaginative 
Nigritians  were  struck  with  a  superstitious  fear 
that  certain  conditions  of  external  nature  always 
produce  with  races  of  a  low  type,  where  a  higher 
feeling  ivould  only  be  touched  by  the  analogies  of 
life  and  death,  of  time  and  eternity.  No  wonder 
that,  so  struck,  the  prirc-itive  race  imagined  the 
evik  of  the  uuseen  world  to  be  the  recurrence  of 
those  against  which  they  struggled  while  on  earth. 
That  there  is  some  ground  for  our  theory,  besides 
the  generalisation  which  led  us  to  it,  is  shown  by 
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a  usual  Eg}7tian  name  of  Hades,  "  the  West  ;"  and 
that  the  wild  legions  west  of  Egypt  might  diicctly 
give  birth  to  such  fancies  as  fonn  the  common 
ground  of  the  machinery,  not  the  general  belief,  o; 
the  Ritual,  a»  well  as  of  the  machinery  of  meiliaeval 
fiction,  is  shown  by  the  fables  that  tiie  rude  Arabs 
of  our  own  day  tell  of  the  wonders  flu ''  have  seen. 

Like  all  nations  who  have  practised  magic  gene- 
rally, the  Egyptians  separated  ii  into  a  lawful  kind 
and  an  unlawful.  M.  Chabas  has  proved  this  fom 
a  papyrus  which  he  finds  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  prosecution,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  111.,  (B.C. 
cir.  1220)  of  an  official  for  unlawfully  acquiring  and 
using  magical  books,  the  king's  property.  The 
culprit  was  convicted  and  punished  with  death 
(p.  169  seq.) 

A  belief  in  unlucky  and  liicky  days,  in  actions  lo 
be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and  in  the 
fortune  attending  birth  on  ceiiain  days,  was  ex- 
tremely strong,  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable 
ancient  calendar  /^Select  Papyri,  Part  I.)  and  the 
evidence  of  writers  of  antiquity.  A  religious  pre- 
judice, or  the  occurrence  of  some  great  calamity, 
probably  lay  at  the  root  of  this  observance  of  days. 
Of  the  fbriasr  the  birthday  of  Typhon,  the  fifth  of 
the  Epagomenae,  is  an  instance.  Astrology  was 
also  held  in  high  honour,  as  the  calendars  of  certain 
of  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  stating  the  positions  of 
the  stars  and  their  influence  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  show  us ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this 
branch  of  magical  ai'ts  is  older  than  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  although  certain  stars  were  held  in  re- 
verence in  the  time  of  the  ivth  dynasty.  The  belief 
in  omens  probably  did  not  take  an  important  place 
in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  mention  of  them.  The  superstition 
as  to  "  the  evil  eye  "  appears  to  have  been  known, 
but  there  is  nothing  else  that  we  can  class  with 
phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal  magnetism. 
Two  classes  of  learned  men  had  the  charge  of  the 
magical  books ;  one  of  these,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  been  read  phonetically,  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond to  the  "  sciibes,"  as  we  render  the  word, 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph ;  whereas  the 
other  has  the  general  sense  of  "  wise  men,"  like 
the  other  class  there  mentioned.? 

There  are  no  representations  on  the  monuments 
that  can  be  held  to  relate  directly  to  the  practice 
of  this  ail,  but  the  secret  passages  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  lately  opened  in  the  great  temple  of 
Dendarah,  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  some 
purpose  of  imposture. 

The  Law  contains  veiy  distinct  prohibitions  of 
all  magical  arts.  Besides  several  passages  con- 
demning them,  in  one  place  there  is  a  specifi- 
cation which  is  so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that 
its  object  is  to  include  every  kind  of  magica 
art.  The  reference  is  to  the  practices  of  Canaan, 
not  to  those  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  brought  away  by  the  Israelites,  who.  it 
may  be  remarked,  apparently  did  not  adopt  Egyptian 
idolatry,  but  only  that  of  foreigners  settled  in 
Egypt.     [Remphan.] 

The  Israelites  are  <'ommanded  in  the  plaat  referred 
to  not  to  learn  the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Then  follows  this  prohibition : 
"  There  shall  not   be   found   with  thee   one  who 

J  For  the  Iscts  respecting  Egyptian  magic  here  stated 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  M.  Cliabas'  remarkable  work. 
We  do  not,  tiowever,  agree  with  some  of  his  deductloufi; 
and  the  theory  we  have  put  forth  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian 
ma^c  in  Durtly  uur  own. 
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offerpth  his  son  or  his  daughter  hy  fire,  a  practiser 
of  diTinations  (D^DDi?  DDpj,  a  worker  of  hidden 
arts  (|3iyO),  an  augurer  (KTIJID),  an  enchanter 
(fjK'SP),  or  a  fahricator  of  charms  (IDH  13'^)'  *"• 
an  inquirer  hy  a  famihar  spirit  (yiH  'f>^)>  or  a 
wizard  ('Jy"!*),  or  a  consulter  of  the  dead  {-hii  tJ'"]T 
fi^niSn)."    It  is  added  that  these  are  abominations, 

and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the  nations 
of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out  (Deut.  xviii.  9-14, 
esp.  10,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  offering  of 
children  should  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
magical  arts.  The  passage  in  Micah,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  preserve  a  question  of  Balak  and 
an  answer  of  Balaam,  when  the  soothsayer  was 
sent  for  to  curse  Israel,  should  be  here  noticed, 
for  the  questioner  asks,  after  speaking  of  sacrifices 
of  usual  kinds,  "  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  [for] 
ray  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  [for]  the 
sin  of  my  soul?"  (vi.  5-8).  Perhaps,  however, 
child-sacrifice  is  specified  on  account  of  its  atrocity, 
which  would  connect  it  with  secret  arts,  which  we 
know  were  frequently  in  later  times  the  causes  of 
cruelty.  The  terms  whi«h  follow  appear  to  refer 
propei'ly  to  eight  different  kinds  of  magic,  but  some 
of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a  general  sense. 
1.  D''ODp  DDp  is  literally  "adivinerof  divinations." 

The  verb  DDp  is  used  of  false  prophets,  but  also 
in  a  general  sense  for  divining,  as  in  the  narrative 
of  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  where 

the  king  says  "  divine  unto  me  (v  N3"''dDp 
11X3),  I  pray  thee,  by  the  familiar  spirit"  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  8).  2.  jjl'li?^  conveys  the  idea  of  "  one  who 
acts  covertly,"  and  so  "a  worker  of  hidden  arts." 
The  meaning  of  the  root  ]}]}  is  covering,  and  the 
supposed  connexion  with  fascination  by  the  eyes, 
like  the  notion  of  "  the  evil  eye,"  as  though  the 
original  root  were  "  the  eye  "  (py),  seems  unten- 
able.* 3.  {J'Hjp,  which  we  render  "  an  augurer," 
IS  from  K'nj,  which  is  literally  "  he  or  it  hissed  or 
whispered,"  and  in  Fiel  is  applied  to  the  practice  of 
enchantments,  but  also  to  divining  genei-ally,  as  in  the 
Ciise  of  Joseph's  cup,  and  where,  evidently  refeiTing 
to  it,  he  tells  his  brethren  that  he  could  divine,  al- 
though in  both  places  it  has  been  read  more  vaguely 
with  the  sense  to  foresee  or  make  trial  (Gen.  xliv. 
6,  15).  We  therefore  render  it  by  a  term  which 
seems  appropriate  but  not  too  definite.  The  sup- 
posed connexion  of  K'nj  with  K'nJ,  "a  serpent,"  as 
though  meaning  sei-pent-divination,  must  be  rejected, 
the  latter  word  rather  coming  trom  the  former,  with 
the  signification  "a  hisser."»  4.  fjC^'DD  signifies 
"  an  enchanter :"  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb 
was  probably  "he  prayed,"  and  tlie  strict  sense  of  tliis 
word  "  one  who  uses  incantations."  5.  "lin  "l^h 
seems  to  mean  "  a  fabricator  of  material  charms  or 
amulets,"  if  13n,  when  used  of  practising  sorcery. 


•  The  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  held  the  super- 
Btition  of  the  evil  eye,  for  an  eye  is  the  determinative  of 
c  word  wUicli  appears  to  signify  some  Itiiid  of  magic  (Cha- 
Dtui,  I'api/rus  Magiqm  Harris,  p.  liO  and  note  4). 
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means  to  bind  magical  knots,  and  not  to  b'nJ  » 
person  by  spells.  6,  SIN  ^N"^  's  "an  iiiquiTcr 
by  a  familiar  spirit."  The  second  term  signifies  a 
bottle,'  a  familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a  soothsayer 
and  a  soothsayer  having  a  familiar  spirit.  The  LXX, 
usually  render  the  plural  niQX  by  iyyaffrotuvdoi, 
which  has  been  rashly  translated  ventriloquists,  lor 
it  may  not  signify  what  we  understand  by  the  latter, 
but  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  soothsayers  of  this 
kind  gave  out  their  responses :  to  this  subject  we 
shall  recur  later.  The  consulting  of  familiar  spirit* 
may  mean  no  more  than  invoking  them  ;  but  in  the 
Acts  we  read  of  a  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination  (xvi.  16-18)  in  very  distinct  tenns.  This 
kind  of  sorcery — divination  by  a  familiar  spirit — was 
practised  by  the  witch  of  Endor.  7.  ^Jy*!*,  which 
we  render  "  a  wizard,"  is  properly  "  a  wise  man," 
but  is  always  applied  to  wizards  and  false  pro- 
phets. Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  supposes  that  in  Lev. 
XX.  27  it  is  used  of  a  familiar  spirit,  but  surely  the 
reading  "  a  wizard"  io  there  more  probable.  8.  The 
last  term,  D"'riQn"7N  C'lT,  is  very  explicit,  mean- 
ing "  a  consulter  of  the  dead  :"  necromancer  is  an 
exact  translation  if  the  original  signification  of  the 
latter  is  retained,  instead  of  the  more  general  one  it 
now  usually  bears.  In  the  Law  it  was  commanded 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  or 
a  wizard,  should  be  stoned  (Lev.  xx.  27).  An 
"enchantress"    (HQK'Dp)    was  not   to  live   (Ex. 

xxii.  18;  Heb.  17).  Using  augury  and  hidden 
arts  was  also  forbidden  (Lev.  six.  26). 

The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of  some 
ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers.  When 
the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise, Balak  the  king  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of 
Midian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh's  expedient,  sent  by 
messengers  with  "  the  rewards  of  divination 
(?D^JpDp)  in  their  hands"  (Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam 
the  diviner  (  DDIpH,  Josh.  xiii.  22),  whose  fame  was 

known  to  them  though  he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak's 
message  shows  what  he  believed  Balaam's  powers  to 
be :  "  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  from 
Egypt:  behold,  they  cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
they  abide  over  against  me :  come  now  therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people  ;  for  they  [are] 
too  mighty  for  me:  peradventure  I  shall  prevail, 
[that]  we  may  smite  them,  and  [that]  I  may  drive 
them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou 
blessest  [is]  blessed:  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is 
cursed"  (Num.  xxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however 
that  Balaam,  warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  coul  J 
not  speak  of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration  blessed 
those  whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to  curse.  He  appears 
to  have  received  inspiration  in  a  vision  or  a  trance 
In  one  place  it  is  said,  "  And  Balaam  saw  that  it 
was  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel, 
and  he  went  not,  now  as  before,  to  the  meeting 
enchantments  (D^EJTIi),  but  he  set  his  face  to  the 
wilderness "  (xxiv.  1).  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  his  wont  to  use  enchantments,  and  that 
when  on  other  occasions  he  went  away  after  tiie 


Ruth  iv.  20,  &c.),  means  "  enchanter :"  it  was  probably 
used  as  a  proper  name  in  a  vague  sense. 

*>  Tills   meaning    suggests    tlie   probability   that  the 
Arab  idea  of  the  evil  .Jinn   having  been   enclosed   lu 


^  Thec£,mo  Nahslion  (Tlt^'PIJ).  of  apiiiic.of  Jadah  in  i  bottles  by  Solomon  was  derived  Iram  some  Jewiub  U» 
Uiewcoad  year  alter  the  E.\i%ius  (Nuia  i.  7  ;  Kx.  vl.za-  •  il't^on. 
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nurifices  had  been  offered,  ne  hoped  that  he  could 
prerail  to  obtain  the  wish  of  those  who  had  sent 
for  him,  but  was  constantly  defeated.  The  building 
new  altars  of  the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  the 
oft'ering  of  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,  s<"em  to  show 
that  Balaam  had  some  such  idea ;  and  the  marked 
manner  m  which  he  declared  "  there  is  no  en- 
chantment (KTIJ  )  against  Jacob,  and  no  divination 
(Dpp)  against  Israel"  (xxiii.  23),  that  he  had  come  in 

the  hope  that  they  would  have  availed,  the  diviner 
here  being  made  to  declare  his  own  powerlessnexs 
while  he  blessed  those  wliom  he  was  sent  for  to 
curse.  The  aise  is  a  very  difficult  one,  since  it  shows 
a  man  who  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  declaring 
God's  will  trusting  in  practices  t'lat  c^'ld  only 
have  incurred  His  displeasure.  The  simplest  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  Balaam  was  never  a  true 
prophet  but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  enemies  of 
Israel  were  to  be  signally  confounded.  This  history 
artbrds  a  notable  instance  of  the  failure  of  magicians 
in  attempting  to  resist  the  Divine  will. 

The  account  of  Saul's  consulting  the  witch  of 
Endor  is  the  foremost  place  in  Scripture  of  those 
which  refer  to  magic.  The  supernatural  terror 
with  which  it  is  full  cannot  however  be  proval  to 
be  due  to  this  art,  lor  it  has  always  been  held  by 
sober  critics  that  the  appearing  of  Samuel  was  per- 
mitted for  the  pui-pose  of  declaring  the  doom  of  Saul, 
and  not  that  it  was  caused  by  the  incantations  of  a 
sorceress.  As,  however,  the  narrative  is  allowed  to 
be  very  difficult,  we  may  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The  details  are  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  age:  there  is  a  simplicity  in 
the  manners  described  that  is  foreign  to  a  later 
time.  The  circumstances  are  agreeable  with  the 
rest  of  the  history,  and  especially  with  all  we  know 
of  Saul's  character.  Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  re- 
solved to  gain  his  ends  without  caring  what  wrong 
he  does :  he  wishes  to  consult  a  prophet,  and  asks 
a  witch  to  call  up  his  shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigour 
of  the  narrative,  showing  us  the  scene  in  a  few 
words,  proves  its  antiquity  and  genuineness.  We 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  it  is 
an  interpolation. 

"  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had  la- 
mented him,  and  buried  him  in  Ramah,  even  in  his 
own  city.  And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had 
familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land. 
And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  came  and  pitched  in  Shvmem  ;  and  Saul  ga- 
thered all  Israel  together,  and  they  pitched  in  Gil- 
boa."  That  the  Philistines  i.^hould  have  advanced 
so  far,  spreading  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
garden  of  the  Holy  Land,  shows  the  straits  to  which 
Saul  had  come.  Here  in  times  of  faith  Sisera  was 
defeated  by  Barak,  and  the  Midianites  were  smitten 
by  Gideon,  some  of  the  ai-my  of  the  former  periling 
at  En-dor  itself  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  10).  "  And  when  Saul 
saw  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid,  and  his 
heart  gieatly  trembled.  And  when  Saul  enquired  of 
the  LoKD,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neitb^j-  by 
dieamj,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets.  Tnej  said 
Saul  unto  his  servants.  Seek  me  a  waman  that  hath 
B  familiar  spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire 
of  her.     And    his  servants  said  to  him.    Behold, 
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*  Dor  Is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  ftom  Donia,  i  son 
of  Neptune,  whose  name  reminds  one  of  Taras,  the 
Eotmdor  of  Tarentum. 

<*  We  may  instance  the  well-known  circumstance  that 
men  who  h»ve  been  near  death  by  drowiiiuj;  hevc  as,*ertcd 


[there  is]  a  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit  at 
Kn-dor.  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  and  put  on 
other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  with 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night."  En 
dor  lay  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  about  7  or  8 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Gilboa.  Ita 
name,  the  "  fountain  of  Dor,"  may  connect  it  with 
the  Phoenician  city  Dor,  which  was  on  the  coast 
to  the  westward.'^  If  so,  it  may  have  retained  its 
stranger-population,  and  been  therefore  chosen  by 
the  witch  as  a  place  where  she  might  with  less  danger 
than  elsewhere  practise  her  arts.  It  has  been  noticed 
thpt  the  mountain  on  whose  slope  the  modern  village 
stands  is  hollowed  into  rock-hewn  caverns,  in  one  of 
which  the  witch  may  probably  have  dwelt.  [En- 
DOR.]  Saul's  disguise,  and  his  journeying  by  nigiit, 
seem  to  have  been  taken  that  he  might  not  alanri 
the  woman,  rather  than  because  he  may  have  passed 
through  a  part  of  the  Philistine  force.  The  Philis- 
tines held  the  plain,  having  their  camp  at  Shunem, 
whither  they  had  pushed  on  from  Aphek:  the 
Israelites  were  at  first  entcamped  by  a  fountain  at 
Jezreel,  but  when  their  enemies  had  advanced  to 
Jezreel  they  ap])ear  to  have  retired  to  the  slopes  ot 
Gilboa,  whence  there  was  a  way  of  retreat  either 
into  the  mountains  to  the  south,  or  across  Jordan. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  line  of  flight,  as, 
though  Saul  was  slain  on  Mount  Gilboa,  his  body 
was  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan.  Thus 
Saul  could  have  scarcely  reached  En-dor  with- 
out passing  at  least  very  near  the  army  of  the  Phi- 
listines. "  And  he  said,  divine  unto  me,  1  pray 
thee,  by  the  familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  [him]  up, 
whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee."  It  is  noticeable 
that  here  witchcraft,  the  inquiring  by  a  familiar 
spirit,  and  necromancy,  are  all  connected  as  though 
but  a  single  art,  which  favours  the  idea  that  the 
prohibition  in  Deuteronomy  specifies  every  name  by 
which  magical  arts  were  known,  rather  than  so 
many  diffeient  kinds  of  arts,  in  order  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  evade  the  condemnation  of  such 
practices  by  any  subterfuge.  It  is  evident  that  Saul 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  call  up  Samuel  by  the 
aid  of  the  witch  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  what  was 
his  own  general  conviction,  or  the  prevalent  con- 
viction of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject.  He  was  in 
a  great  extremity:  his  kingdom  in  danger:  himself 
forsaken  of  God :  he  was  weary  with  a  night-journey, 
perhaps  of  risk,  perhaps  of  great  length  to  avoid 
the  enemy,  and  faint  with  a  day's  fasting :  he  was 
conscious  of  wrong  as,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
he  commanded  unholy  rites  and  heard  in  the  gloom 
unholy  incantations.  In  such  a  strait  no  man's 
judgment  is  steady,  and  Saul  may  have  asked  to 
see  Samuel  in  a  moment  of  sudden  desperation  when 
he  had  only  meant  to  demand  an  oracular  answer.  It 
may  even  be  thought  that,  yearning  for  the  counsel  of 
Samuel,  and  longing  to  leani  if  the  net  that  he  felt 
closing  about  him  were  one  from  which  he  should 
never  escape,  Saul  had  that  keener  sense  that 
some  say  comes  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  and  so, 
conscious  that  the  prophet's  shade  was  near,  or  was 
about  to  come,  at  once  sought  to  see  and  speak  with 
it,  though  this  had  not  been  before  purposed. 
Strange  things  we  know  occm-  at  the  moment  when 
man  feels  he  is  about  to  die,*"  and  if  there  be  any  time 


that  in  the  last  =c=:2nts  of  consciousness  all  the  events 
of  their  lives  have  passed  before  their  minds.  A  friena 
of  the  writer  assured  him  that  ho  experienced  this  sensa- 
tion, whenever  he  had  a  very  bad  fall  in  hunting,  while  he 
was  actually  falling.    This  is  alluded  to  in  the  epilaph— 
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wheu  the  unseen  world  is  fell  while  yet  unentered, 
it  is  when  the  soul  comes  first  within  the  chill  of 
its  long-projected  shadow.  "  And  the  woman  said 
unto  him,  Behold,  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hath 
done,  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  wherefore 
then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to  cause  me  to 
die?  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  the  Lord,  saying, 
[As]  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment 
happen  to  thee  for  this  thing."  Nothing  more  shows 
Saul's  desperate  resolution  than  his  thus  swear- 
ing when  engaged  in  a  most  unholy  act,  a  terrible 
profanity  that  makes  the  hon-or  of  the  scene  com- 
plete. Everything  being  prepared,  the  final  act 
takes  place.  "  Then  said  the  woman,  Whom  shall 
I  bring  up  unto  thee?  And  he  said.  Bring  me  up 
Sami*el.  And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she 
cried  with  a  loud  voice :  and  the  woman  spake  to 
Saul,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  ?  foi 
thou  [art]  Saul.  And  the  king  said  unto  her, 
Be  not  afraid :  for  what  sawest  thou  ?  And  the 
woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  ascending  out  of 
the  earth.  And  he  said  unto  her,  What  [is]  his 
form  ?  And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and 
he  [is]  covered  with  a  mantle.  And  Saul  per- 
ceived that  it  [was]  Samuel,  and  he  stooped  with 
[his]  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself.  And 
Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  [or 
"disturbed"]  me,  to  bring  me  up?  And  Saul 
answered,  I  am  sore  distressed  ;  for  the  Philistines 
make  war  against  me,  and  God  is  depaited  from  me, 
and  answereth  me  no  more,  neither  by  prophets,  nor 
by  dreams :  therefore  I  have  called  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do.  Then 
said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then  dost  thou  ask  of  me, 
seeing  the  LoRD  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  become 
thine  enemy?  And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him, 
as  he  spake  by  me :  for  the  LORD  hath  rent  the 
kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy 
neighbour,  [even]  to  David:  because  thou  obeyedst 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  nor  executedst  his  fierce 
wrath  upon  Amalek.  therefoie  hath  the  Lord  done 
this  thing  unto  thee  this  day.  Moreover,  the  Lord 
will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee  into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines :  and  to-morrow  [shalt]  thou 
and  thy  sons  [be]  with  me :  the  Lord  also  shall 
deliver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on 
the  earth,  and  was  sore  afi-aid,  because  of  the  words 
of  Samuel :  and  thei-e  was  no  strength  in  him  ;  for 
he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the 
night"  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3-20).  The  woman  clearly 
Was  temfied  by  an  unexpected  apparition  when  she 
saw  Samuel.  She  must  therefore  either  have  been 
a  mere  juggler,  or  one  who  had  no  power  of  working 
magical  wonders  at  wiU.  The  sight  of  Samuel  at 
once  showed  her  who  had  come  to  consult  her.  The 
prophet's  shade  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  some 
majestic  shapes  which  the  witch  called  gods.  Saul, 
as  it  seems  interrupting  her,  asked  his  fonn,  and  she 
described  the  prophet  as  he  was  in  his  last  days  on 
earth,  an  old  man,  covered  either  with  a  mantle, 
such  as  the  prophets  used  to  wear,  or  wrapped  in 
his  winding-slieet.  Then  Saul  knew  it  was  Samuel, 
jkud  bowed  to  the  ground,  from  respect  or  fear.  It 
seems  that  the  woman  saw  the  appearances,  and  that 
Saul  ouly  knew  of  them  through  her,  perhaps  not 
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daring  to  look,  else  why  should  he  have  asked 
what  form  Samuel  had  ?  The  prophet's  com- 
plaint ire  cannot  understand,  in  our  ignorance  as  to 
the  separate  state  :  thus  much  we  know,  that  state 
is  always  described  as  one  of  perfect  rest  or  sleep. 
That  the  woman  should  have  been  able  to  call  him 
up  cannot  be  hence  inferred ;  her  astonishment 
shows  the  contrary ;  and  it  would  be  explanation 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  was  sent  to  give  Saul 
the  last  warning,  or  that  the  earnestness  of  th» 
king's  wish  had  been  pennitted  to  disquiet  him  in 
his  resfjig-place.  Although  the  word  "  disquieted  " 
need  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme  sense,  and  seems 
to  mean  the  inteiTuption  of  a  state  of  rest,  oui 
translators  wisely,  we  think,  preferring  this  lender- 
ing  to  "  disturbed,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  we 
hold  that  Samuel  appeared,  this  is  a  great  difficulty. 
If,  however,  we  suppose  that  the  prophet's  coming 
was  ordered,  it  is  not  unsurmountable.  The  de- 
claration of  Saul's  doom  agrees  with  what  Samuel 
had  said  before,  and  was  fulfilled  the  next  day, 
when  the  king  and  his  sons  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  may,  however,  be  asked — Was  the  apparition  Sa- 
muel himself,  or  a  supernatural  messenger  in  his 
stead  ?  Some  may  even  object  to  our  holding  it  to 
have  been  aught  but  a  phantom  of  a  sick  brain  ;  but 
if  so,  what  can  we  make  of  the  woman's  conviction 
that  it  was  Samuel,  and  the  king's  horror  at  tlie 
words  he  heard,  or,  as  these  would  say,  that  he 
[  thought  he  hcaid  ?  It  was  not  only  the  hearing 
his  doom,  but  the  hearing  it  in  a  voice  fiom  the 
I  other  world  that  stretched  the  faithless  strong  man 
I  on  the  ground.  He  must  have  felt  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  sepulchral  voice. 
How  else  could  the  doom  have  come  true,  and  not 
the  king  alone,  but  his  sons,  have  gone  to  the  place 
of  disembodied  souls  on  the  morrow?  for  to  be 
with  the  dead  concerned  the  soul  not  the  body  :  it 
is  no  difficulty  that  the  king's  coi-pse  was  unburied 
till  the  generous  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  mindful  of 
his  old  kindness,  rescued  it  from  the  wall  of  Beth- 
shan.  If  then  the  apparition  was  real,  should  we 
suppose  it  Samuel's?  A  reasonable  criticism  would 
say  it  seems  to  have  been  so  ;  for  the  supposition 
that  a  messenger  came  in  his  stead  must  be  re- 
jected, as  it  would  make  the  speech  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  untruth  ;  and  if  asked  what  sufficient 
cause  there  was  for  such  a  sending  forth  of  the 
prophet  from  his  rest,  would  reply  that  we  know 
not  the  reason  for  such  warnings  as  abound  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  perhaps  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  door  of  repentance  was  not  closed  against  the 
king,  and  his  impiety  might  have  been  pardoned  had 
he  repented.  Instead,  he  went  forth  in  despair,  and, 
when  his  sons  had  fallen  and  his  army  was  put  to 
the  rout,  sore  wounded  fell  on  his  own  swoixi. 

Ejom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  .'•trange 
history  we  have  no  wanant  for  attributing  super- 
natural power  to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it 
refers  to  the  question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as 
to  which  other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt. 
The  connexion  with  magic  seems  purely  accidental. 
The  witch  is  no  more  than  a  bystander  after  the 
first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The  appa- 
rition may  have  been  a  terrible  fulfilment  of  Saul's 
desire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  measures 
he  used  were  of  any  power.     We  have  examined 


"  Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 
1  mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found." 
If  this  phenomenim  be  not  involuntary,  but  the  resalt  of 
tn  effort  of  will,  tbcn  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
aoniineU  to  the  last  momouts  ul  cuiisciuubue&s.    A  mza 


sure  of  his  doom  might  be  in  tills  peculiar  and  unexplained 
mental  state  long  before.  Perhaps,  however,  the  mind 
before  death  experiences  a  change  of  condition.  Just  as 
conversely,  every  physical  function  does  not  cease  at  ouo* 
with  what  we  terra  dib&ulutlon. 
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iks  narrative  very  carefully,  fiom  its  detail  and  its 
remarkable  character:  the  result  leaves  the  maiu 
question  unanswered. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  two  kingdoms  magical 
practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  especially  learn  from  the  condemnation  of  them 
by  the  prophets.  Every  form  of  idolatiy  which  the 
people  had  adopted  in  succession  doubtless  brought 
with  it  its  magic,  which  seems  always  to  have  re- 
mained with  a  strange  tenacity  that  probably  made 
it  outlive  the  false  worship  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. Thus  the  use  of  teraphiro,  dating  from  the 
patriarchal  age,  was  not  abandoned  when  the  worship 
of  the  Canminite,  Phoenician,  and  ^Syrian  idols  had 
been  successively  adopted.  In  the  historical  books 
of  Scripture  there  is  little  notice  of  magic,  except- 
ing that  wherever  the  false  prophets  are  mentioned 
we  have  no  doubt  an  indication  of  the  prevalence  of 
magical  practices.  We  are  especially  told  of  Josiah 
that  he  put  away  the  workeis  with  familiar  spirits, 
tiie  wizards,  and  the  teraphim,  as  well  as  the  idols 
and  the  other  abominations  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
in  performance  of  the  commands  of  the  book  of  the 
Law  which  had  been  found  (2  K.  xxiii.  24).  But 
m  the  prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic 
of  the  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the 
magic  of  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  says  that  the 
people  had  become  "  workers  of  hidden  arts  (D^J^J?) 
like  the  Philistines,"  and  apparently  alludes  in  the 
same  place  to  the  practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene- 
Kedem  (ii.  6).  The  nation  had  not  only  abandoned 
true  religion,  but  had  become  generally  addicted  to 
magic  in  the  manner  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
Egyptian  origin  [Caphtor]  is  consistent  with  such 
a  condition.  The  origin  of  the  Bene-Kedem  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Egyptian  wars  in  Syria,  under  the  sixth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1300,  a  race,  partly  at  least  Mon- 
golian ,  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,*  among 
whom  therefore  we  should  again  expect  a  national 
practice  of  magic,  and  its  pievalence  with  their 
neighbours.  Balaam,  too,  dwelt  with  the  Bcnee- 
Kedem,  though  he  may  not  have  been  of  their  race. 
In  another  place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  for 
seeking  "  unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  and  that  mutter"  (viii. 
19).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  magicians  are  still 
more  distinctly  described,  where  it  is  thus  said  of 
Jerusalem  :  "  And  I  will  camp  against  thee  round 
about,  and  will  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mo\mt, 
and  I  will  raise  foits  against  thee.  And  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down,  [and]  shalt  speak  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust, 
and  thy  voice  shall  be,  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall 
whisper  out  of  the  dust"  (xxix.  3,  4).  Isaiah  al- 
ludes to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when  he  says 
that  in  their  calamity  "  they  sliall  seek  to  the  idols, 
and  to  the  charmers  [D^t2N  ?],'  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards"  (xix.  3). 
And  in  the  same  manner  he  thus  taunts  Babylon : 
"  Stand  now  with  thy  channs,  and  with  the  multi- 
tude of  thine  enchantments,  wherein  thou  hast 
laboured  from  tliy  youth ;  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be 
able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail.     Thou 
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'  Let  those  who  doubt  this  examine  the  representation 
la  Rosellini's  Monumenti  Stm-ici,  i.  pi.  Ixxxviii.  seq.  of  the 
great  battle  between  Kameses  II.  and  the  Hittites  and 
their  confederates,  near  KETESH,  on  the  Orontes. 

'  This  word  may  mean  whispererSk  if  it  be  the  pJural  of 
Kii<,  "  a  murmur." 


art  wearied  in  th«  multitude  jf  thy  counsels.  Let 
now  the  viewei-s  of  the  heavens  [or  astrologers! 
the  stargazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand 
up,  and  save  thee  from  [these  things]  that  shall 
come  upon  thee"  (xlvii.  12,  13).  The  magic  of  Ba- 
bylon is  here  characterized  by  the  prominence  given 
to  astrology,  no  magicians  being  mentioned  except- 
ing practisers  of  this  art;  unlike  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom  astrology  seems  always  to 
have  held  a  lower  place  than  with  the  Chaldaean 
nation.  In  both  instances  the  folly  of  those  who 
seek  the  aid  of  magic  is  shown. 

Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming  for  the 
crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of 
Jeiemiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  ^hab's 
seem  to  have  been.  Concerning  these  prophets  it 
is  said,  "  Night  [shall  be]  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  have  a  vision  ;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you, 
that  ye  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down 
over  the  prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over 
them.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  and  the 
diviners  confounded :  yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their 
lip;  for  [there  is]  no  answer  of  God "  (iii.  6,  7). 
Later  it  is  said  as  to  Jerusalem,  "  The  heads  thereof 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for 
hire,  and  tlie  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money: 
yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say,  [Is]  not 
the  Lord  among  us  ?  none  evil  can  come  upon  us  " 
(ver.  11).  Thesj  prophets  seem  to  have  practised 
unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to  have  expected  revelations. 

Jeremiah  was  constantly  opposed  by  false  pro- 
phets, who  pretended  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  saying  that  they  had  dreamt,  when  they  told 
false  visions,  and  who  practised  various  magical  arts 
(xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  ad  fin.,  xxvii.  9,  10 — where  the 
several  designations  applied  to  those  who  counselled 
the  people  not  to  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  may  be 
used  in  contempt  of  the  false  prophets — xxix.  8,  9). 

Ezekiel,  as  we  should  have  expected,  atlbrds 
some  remarkable  details  of  the  magic  of  his  time, 
in  the  clear  and  forcible  descriptions  of  his  visions. 
From  him  we  learn  that  fetishism  was  among 
the  idolatries  which  the  Hebrews,  in  the  latest 
days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had  adopted  from 
their  neighbours,  like  the  Romans  in  the  age 
of  general  corruption  that  caused  the  decline  of 
their  empire.  In  a  vision,  iu  which  the  prophe* 
saw  the  abominations  of  Jerusalem,  he  entered  the 
chambeis  of  imagery  in  the  Temple  itself:  "  I  went 
in  and  saw  ;  and  behold  every  fomi  of  creeping 
things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  pourtrayeil  upon  the  wall 
round  about."  Here  seventy  elders  were  offerii/g 
incense  in  the  daik  (viii.  7-12).  This  idolatry  waa 
probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for  the  description 
perfectly  answers  to  that  of  the  dark  sanctuaries  of 
Egyptian  temples,  with  the  sacred  animals  pour- 
trayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  accord  with 
the  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  wheie 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  objects  of 
worship.  With  this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally 
low  kind  of  magic  obtained,  practised  by  pro- 
phetesses who  for  small  rewards  made  amulets  by 
which  the  people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  fin.), 
The  passage  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  are  re» 
ferred  to  which  were  made  and  sold  by  these 
women,  and  perhaps  also  worn  by  them.  We  may 
pi-obably  read :  "  Woe  to  the  [women]  that  sew 
pillaws   upon  all  joints  of  the    hands    [elbows  oi 
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armtclesFJ,  and  make  kerchiefs  upon  the  head  of 
every  stature  to  hunt  souls!"  (siii.  18).  If  so, 
we  have  a  pi-actice  analogous  to  that  of  the  modern 
Egyptians,  who  hang  amulets  of  the  kind  called 
negab  upon  the  right  side,  and  of  the  Nubians, 
*-ho  hang  them  on  the  upper  DATt  of  the  arm. 
We  cannot,  in  any  case,  see  how  the  passage  can  be 
explained  as  simply  referring  to  the  luxurious  dress 
;t  the  women  of  that  time,  since  the  prophet  dis- 
tinctly alludes  to  pretended  visions  and  to  divinations 
(ver.  23),  using  almost  the  same  expressions  that 
he  applies  in  another  place  to  the  practices  of  the 
♦alse  prophets  (xxii.  28).  The  notice  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's divination  by  arrows,  where  it  is  said  "  he 
shuffled  arrows"  (xxi.  21),  must  refer  to  a  prac- 
tice the  same  or  similar  to  the  kind  of  divination 
by  an-ows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  among  the 
pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-an.  [See 
Hospitality.] 

The  references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
relate  wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much 
to  the  art  as  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when 
taken  captive,  was  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Chaldaeans  and  placed  among  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  (ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the 

Magi  (?3I1  *tD''3n),  for  the  term  is  used  as  in- 
cluding magicians  (D^tSD"}!!),  sorcerers  (D''BE'N), 
enchanters    (□'•QK^SD),    astrologers    (|^"lTil).   and 

Chaldaeans,  the  last  being  apparently  the  most  im- 
portant class  ''ii.  2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27  ; 
comp.  i.  20).  As  in  other  cases  the  true  prophet 
was  put  to  the  test  with  the  magicians,  and  he 
sui'ceeded  where  they  utterly  failed.  The  case  re- 
sembles Pharaoh's,  excepting  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
asked  a  harder  thing  of  the  wise  men.  Having  for- 
gotten his  dream,  he  not  only  required  of  them  an 
intei-pietation,  but  that  they  should  make  known 
the  dream  itself.  They  were  perfectly  ready  to  tell 
the  interpretation  if  only  they  heard  the  dream. 
The  king  at  once  saw  that  they  were  impostors, 
and  that  if  they  truly  had  supernatural  powers 
they  could  as  well  tell  him  his  dream  as  its 
meaning.  Therefore  he  decreed  the  death  of  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon ;  but  Daniel,  praying 
that  he  and  his  fellows  might  escape  this  de- 
struction, had  a  vision  in  which  the  matter  was 
revealed  to  him.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  king.  Like  Joseph,  he  disavowed  any 
knowledge  of  his  own.  "  The  secret  which  the 
king  hath  demanded,  the  wise  men,  the  sorcerers, 
the  magicians,  the  astrologers,  cannot  show  unto 
the  king  ;  but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  re- 
vealeth  secrets  "  (vers.  27,  28).  "  But  as  for  me, 
this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for  [any]  wisdom 
that  I  have  more  than  any  living"  (30).  He  then 
related  the  dream  and  its  interpietation,  and  was  set 
over  the  province  as  well  as  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon.  Again  the  king  dreamt ;  and  though  he 
toM  them  the  dream  the  wise  men  could  not  interpret 
it,  and  Daniel  again  showed  the  meaning  (iv.  4, 
seqq.).  In  the  relation  of  this  event  we  read  that 
the  king  called  him  "  chief  of  the  scribes,"  the 
second  part  of  the  title  being  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  magicians  (iv.  9;  Chald. 
6).  A  third  time,  when  Belshazzar  saw  the  writ- 
ing on  the  wall,  were  the  wise  men  sent  for,  and 
on  their  failing  Daniel  was  brought  before  the  king 
ai:d  the  interprefcition  given  (v.).  Those  events 
aj-  perfectly  consistent  with  what  always  occurred 
m  all  other  caecs  recorded  in  Scripture  when  the 
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practisers  of  magic  were  placed  in  opposition   tc 

tiTie  prophets.  It  may  be  asked  by  some  how 
Daniel  could  take  the  post  of  chief  of  the  wise  men 
when  he  had  himself  proved  their  imposture.  If, 
however,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  class  wei-e  one  of 
the  learned  generally,  among  whom  some  practised 
magical  arts,  the  case  is  very  diti'erent  from  what  it 
would  have  been  had  these  wise  men  been  magicians 
only.  Besides,  it  seems  almost  cei-tain  that  Daniel 
was  providentially  thus  placed  that,  like  another 
Joseph,  he  might  further  the  welfare  and  ultimate 
return  of  his  people.     [Magi.] 

After  the  Captivity  it  is  probable  that  the  JewB 
gradually  abandoned  the  practice  of  magic.  Zecha- 
riah  speaks  indeed  of  the  deceit  of  teraphim  and 
diviners  (x.  2),  and  foretells  a  time  when  the  very 
names  of  idols  should  be  forgotten  and  false  prophets 
have  virtually  ceased  (xiii.  1-4),  yet  in  neither  case 
does  it  seem  certain  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usaget 
of  his  own  day. 

In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in  the 
later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  eia  magic 
was  no  longer  practised  by  the  educated  Jews.  In 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  treats  their  art  as  an  impos- 
ture (xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional 
case.  If  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  I'eisia  or 
a  neighbouring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its 
composition  not  long  after  the  tall  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a  diiier- 
eut  state  of  society  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in 
Palestine  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others 
suppose,  we  must  still  recollect  that  it  refeis  rather 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  common  people  than  to 
those  of  the  learned.  In  either  case  its  pre- 
tensions make  it  unsafe  to  follow  as  indicating 
the  opinions  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  It 
professes  to  relate  to  a  period  of  which  its  writer 
could  have  known  little,  and  borrows  its  idea  of  su- 
pernatural agency  from  Scripture,  adding  as  much 
as  was  judged  safe  of  current  superstition. 

In  the  N.T.  we  read  very  little  of  magic.  The 
coming  of  Magi  to  worship  Christ  is  indeed  related 
(Matt.  ii.  1-12),  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  sup- 
posing that  they  were  magicians  from  their  name, 
which  the  A.  V.  not  unreasonably  rendei-s  "  wis*, 
men  "  [MagiJ  .  Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been 
opposed  by  magicians,  and  the  Apostles  and  other 
early  teachers  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have  rarely 
enccuntered  them.  Philip  the  deacon,  when  he 
preached  at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a  famoi>s 
magician,  commonly  known  as  Simon  Magus,  who 
had  had  gi-eat  power  over  the  people ;  but  he  is  not 
said  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had 
it  been  so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  (viii.  9-24).  When 
St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul  were  at  Paphos,  as  thej 
preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymab, 
a  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet  (t«i'o  &vSpn 
fxiyov  \i/ev5oTrpo<p'fiTriv)  withstood  them,  and  was 
struck  blind  for  a  time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul  (xiii. 
6-12).  At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists  signally 
failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afiaid,  and  aban- 
doned their  practice  of  magical  arts.  "  And  many 
that  believed  came,  and  cof;fessed,  and  showed  their 
deeds.  Many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  a-ti 
brought  their  books  together,  and  burned  them 
before  all :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  [it]  fifty  thousand  [pieces]  of  silver"  (lis. 
18.  19).  Here  both  Jews  ai.d  Greeks  seo'r>  to  hav« 
been  greatly  addicted  to  magic,  even  after  tncy  uad 
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oomin:i!l7  jsined  the  Church.  In  .all  these  cir.es  it 
appears  that  though  the  piactisers  were  generally 
or  always  Jews,  the  field  of  their  success  was  with 
Gentiles,  showiug  that  among  the  Jews  in  general, 
or  the  educated  class,  the  art  had  tivllen  into  dis- 
reput  J.  Here,  as  before,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
real  cfl'ect  produced  by  the  magicians.  We  have 
alroady  noticed  the  remarkable  case  of  the  "  damsel 
naving  a  spirit  of  divination"  (ex"""'''"'  ""j/eC/ua 
irvdu)va)  "  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain 
b}  foretelling"  {fiavTevo/xivr]),  from  whom  St.  Paul 
cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18).  This 
is  a  matter  belonging  to  another  subject  than  that 
of  magic. 

Our  examination  of  the  various  notices  of  magic 
iu  the  Bible  gives  us  this  general  result: — They  do 
no'..,  as  far  as  we  can  understand,  once  state  posi- 
tively that  any  but  illusive  results  were  produced 
r.y  magiail  rites.  They  therefore  afford  no  evi- 
dence that  man  can  gain  supernatural  powers  to 
use  at  his  will.  This  consequence  goes  some  way 
towards  showing  that  we  may  conclude  that  there 
.s  no  such  thing  as  real  magic ;  for  although  it  is 
iangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evidence,  yet  in  a 
3ase  of  this  kind  it  is  especially  strong.  Had  any 
jut  illusions  been  worked  by  magicians,  surely  the 
Scriptures  would  not  have  passed  over  a  fact  of  so 
much  importance,  and  one  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  prohibition  of  these  arts  far  more  neces- 
sary. The  general  belief  of  mankind  in  magic,  or 
things  akin  to  it,  is  of  no  worth,  since  the  holding 
such  current  superstition  in  some  of  its  branches, 
if  we  push  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  faith  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  adoption  of  a  creed  far  below 
that  of  Plato. 

From  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  iu  the  Bible  of  real  results 
having  been  worked  by  supernatural  agency  used  by 
magicians,  we  may  draw  this  important  inference, 
that  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  the  same  in  profane 
literature,  ancient  or  modern,  in  no  way  militates 
against  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  lecorded  in 
Scripture,  [R.  S.  P.] 

MA'GIDDO  {Maye^Sc!,;  but  Mai,  fierck 'A5- 
Sovs ;  and  Alex."  MeraeSSaovs :  MacjecMo),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Megiddo.  It  occurs  only 
in  1  Esd.  i.  29.     [Megiddon.]  [G.] 

MA'GOG  (jiJO  :  MaYc^Y).  The  name  Magog 
is  applied  in  Scripture  both  to  a  person  and  to 
a  land  or  people.  In  Gen.  x.  2  Magog  appeai-s  as 
the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  connexion  with 
Comer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madai  (the  Medes) : 

»  This  is  one  of  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
readings  of  Mai's  edition  of  the  Vatican  Codex  depart  from 
the  ordinary  "  Vatican  Toit,"  as  usually  edited,  and  agree 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  Alexandrine  (Codex  A). 

b  Von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  li.  211)  represents  Gog 
i>o  the  people,  and  not  the  prince.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  Rev.  xx.  8  the  name  does  apply  to  a  people,  but 
thib  is  not  the  case  in  Ezekiel. 

■=  In  the  A.  V.  Gog  is  represented  as  "  the  chief  prince" 
oS  Meshech  and  Tubal :  but  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that 
the  Hebrew  words  JJ'KI  K^jj'J  cannot  bear  the  meaning 

thus  aflSixed  to  them.  The  true  rendering  is  "  prince  of 
Bosh,"  as  given  in  the  LXX.  (dpxo^Ta  'Pws).  The  other 
sense  was  adopted  by  the  Vulgate  in  consequence  of  the 
Dame  Rosh  not  occurring  elsewhere  iu  Scripture.  [RosH.] 
*  Various  etymologies  of  the  name  have  been  suggeste<J, 
Bon«  of  which  can  be  absolutely  accepted.  Knobel 
CVotkcr',.  p.  63)   proposes    the  Sanscrit   malt   ur  nuilujL, 
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m  Et.  xxxviii.  'z,  xxxix.  1,  G,  it  appears  fio  » 
counti  7  or  j)eople  of  which  Gog  was  tiie  pnnoc,'- 
in  conjunction  with  Meshech«  (the  Moschicij,  Tuba] 
(the  Tibareni),  and  Kosh  (the  Koxolaui).  In  tro 
latter  of  these  senses  there  is  evidently  implied  aa 
etymological  connexion  between  Gog  and  Ma  =  gog, 
the  Ma  being  regarded  by  Ezekiel  as  a  prefix  signi- 
ficant of  a  country.  In  this  case  Gog  contains 
the  original  element  of  the  name,  which  may 
possibly  have  its  origin  in  some  Persian  root.* 
The  notices  of  Magog  would  lead  us  to  fix  a 
northern  locality  :  not  only  did  all  the  tribes  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  it  belong  to  that  quarter, 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel  that  he  was  to 
come  up  from  "  the  sides  of  the  north  "  (xxxix.  2), 
from  a  country  adjacent  to  that  of  Togarmah  or 
Armenia  (xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  from  "the  isles" 
or  maritime  regions  of  Europe  (xxxix.  6).  The 
people  of  Magog  further  appear  as  having  a  force  of 
cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as  araied  with  the  bow 
(xxxix.  3).  From  the  above  data,  combined  with 
the  consideration  of  the  time  at  which  Ezekiel 
lived,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  Magog 
represents  the  important  race  of  the  Scythians, 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §1)  and  Jerome  (Quaest.  in 
Gen.  X.  2)  among  early  writers  adopted  this  view 
and  they  have  been  followed  in  the  main  by 
modern  writers.  In  identifying  Magog  with  the 
Scythians,  however,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
using  the  Jatter  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical 
sense,  but  as  a  general  expression  for  the  tribes 
living  north  of  the  Caucasus.*  We  regard  Magog  as 
essentially  a  geographical  term,  just  as  it  was 
applied  by  the  Syrians  of  the  middle  ages  to 
Asiatic  Taitary,  and  by  the  Arabians  to  the  district 
between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  (Winer,  Ewb. 
s.  v.).  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  were  undoubtedly  the  people  generally 
known  by  the  classical  name  of  Scythians.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  they 
had  become  well  known  as  a  formidable  power 
through  the  whole  of  western  Asia.  Forced  from 
their  original  quarters  north  of  the  Caucasian 
range  by  the  inroad  of  the  Massagetae,  they  de- 
scended into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  took  Sardis 
(B.C.  629),  and  maintained  a  long  war  with  the 
Lydian  monarchs:  thence  they  spread  into  Media 
(B.C.  624),  where  they  defeated  Cyaxares.  They 
then  directed  their  course  to  Egypt,  and  weie 
bribed  off  by  Psammetichus  ;  on  their  return '  they 
attacked  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon. 
They  were  finally  ejected  B.C.  596,  after  having 
made  their  name  a  terror  to  the  whole  eastern 
world   (Herod,    i.    103    ff.).      The   Scythians   are 

"  great,"  and  a  Persian  word  signifying  "  mountain,"  in 
which  case  the  reference  would  be  tc  'he  Caucasian  range. 
The  terms  ghogh  and  moghef  are  still  applied  to  some  ol 
the  heights  of  that  range.  This  elymclogy  is  supported 
by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Geii.  ii.  211).  On  the  other 
hand,  Hitzig  (C'omm.  in  £i.)  connects  the  first  syllable 
with  the  Coptic  ma,  "  place,"  or  the  Sanscrit  maha, 
"  lano,"  and  the  second  with  a  Persian  root,  koka,  "  the 
moon,"  as  though  the  term  had  reference  to  moon- 
worstippers. 

e  In  the  Koran  Gog  and  Magog  are  localized  north  of 
the  Caucasus.  There  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  legend  that  the  enemies  of  religion  ana 
civilization  lived  in  that  quarter  {Haxthaiisen's  Tribes  of 
the  Caucasus,  p.  55). 

f  The  name  of  Scythopolis,  by  which  Beth-shean  was 
known  in  our  Saviour's  time,  was  regarded  as  a  trace 
the  Scvthian  occupation  (Plin.  v.  16).  this,  however, 

doubtful.      LSCTTH0I>0LIS.] 
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described  by  classical  writers  as  skiKul  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  (Herod,  i.  73,  iv.  132;  Xen.  Annb.  iii. 
4.  §15),  and  eveu  as  the  inventors  of  the  bow  and 
aiTow  (Plin.  vii.  57);  they  weie  specially  famous 
fts  mounted  bowmen  (iTriroTO^OToi  ;  Herod,  iv. 
4'6  ;    Thucyd.  ii.   96)  ;    they  also  enjoyed  an   ill- 


Scythian  horseman  {troxa  Kertch). 

fame  for  their  cruel  and  rapacious  habits  (Herod,  i. 
lOG).  With  the  memory  of  these  events  yet  fi-esh 
on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  Ezekiel  selects  the 
Scythians  as  the  symbol  of  earthly  violence,  ar- 
rayed against  the  people  of  God,  but  meeting  with 
%  signal  and  utter  overthrow.  He  depicts  their 
avarice  and  violence  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  the 
fearful  vengeance  executed  upon  them  (xxxviii. 
14-23) — a  massacre  so  tiemendous  that  seven 
months  would  liardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the 
corpses  in  the  valley  which  should  thenceforth  be 
named  Hamon-gog  (xxxix.  11-16).  The  imagery 
of  Ezekiel  has  been  transferred  in  the  Apocalvpse  to 
describe  the  final  struggle  between  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ (Itev.  XX.  8).  As  a  question  of  ethnology, 
the  origin  of  the  Scythians  presents  gieat  difficid- 
ties :  many  eminent  writers,  with  Niebuhr  and 
Neumann  at  their  head,  regard  them  as  a  Mongolian, 
and  therefore  a  non-Japhetic  I'ace.  It  is  unnecessarv 
for  us  to  enter  into  the  general  question,  which  is 
complicated  by  the  undefined  and  varying  applica- 
tions of  the  name  Scythia  and  Scythians  among 
ancient  writers.  As  far  as  the  Biblical  notices 
are  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
Scythians  of  Ezekiel 's  age — the  Scythians  of  Hero- 
dotus— were  in  all  probability  a  Japhetic  race. 
They  are  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
Argippaei,  a  clearly  Mongolian  race  (Herod,  iv.  23), 
and  they  are  connected  on  the  other  hand  with  the 
Agathyrsi,  a  clearly  Indo-European  race  (iv.  10). 
The  mere  silence  of  so  observant  a  writer  as  Hero- 
dotus, as  to  any  striking  featmes  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  Scythians,  must  further  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  their 
Japhetic  origin.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

JIA'GOK-MIS'SABIB  (n>3Dp  liaO  :  MeV- 
oiKos:  Pamrundiqw),\\i&:a\\Y,  "terror  on  every 
side:"  the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Pashur  the 
priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  idolatry  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jer.  XX.  3).  The  significance  of  the  appel- 
lation is  explained  in  the  denunciation  with  which 
it  was  accompanied  (ver.  4)  :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 
Bt^hold  I  will  make  thee  a  terror  to  thyself  and  to 
ail  thy  friends."  The  LXX.  must  have  connected 
the  word  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  root 
**  >o  wander,"  for  they  keej)  up  the   play  upon  the 
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name  m  ver.  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sanw 
phrase  occui-s  in  several  other  passages  ot  Jcitmiab 
(,vi.  25,  XX.  10,  xlvi.  5,  xlix.  29;  Lara  ii.  22), 
and  is  only  foimd  besides  in  Ps.  xxxi.  13. 

MA'GPIASH  (K'rSJD  :  yieya(p-f,s  ;  Alex. 
Maya(pris  ;  Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  Baya<pTis :  Jilegphias), 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiali  (Neh.  x.  20).  The  name 
is  probably  not  that  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
family.  It  is  supposed  by  Calmet  and  Junius  to 
be  the  same  as  Magbish  in  Ezr.  ii.  30. 

MAH'ALAH  (n^nJO  :  MoeAc;  Alex.  MooAa: 
Mohola),  one  of  the  three  children  of  Hammoleketh, 
the  sister  of  Gi lead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18).  The  name  is 
pi-obably  that  of  a  woman,  as  it  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Mahlah,  the  daughter  of  Zelophehad,  also  a 
descendant  of  Gilead  the  Manassite. 

MAHA'LALEEL  ('?x'?^nO  :  MaAeXe^A  : 
Mitlaleel).  1.  The  fourth  in  descent  from  Adam, 
according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy,  and  son  of 
Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,^15-17;  1  Chr.  i.  2). 
In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  Mahalaleel  and  Mehujael, 
the  fourth  from  Adam  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  are  identical.  EwmKI  recog- 
nises in  Mahalaleel  the  sun-god,  or  Apollo  of  the 
antediluvian  mythology,  and  in  his  son  Jared  the 
god  of  water,  the  Indian  Varuna  {Gesch.  i.  357), 
but  his  assertions  are  perfectly  arbitrary. 

2.  (Cod.  Fr.  Aug.  MotAeA-Jj^).  A  descendant  of 
Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  ancestor  of 
Athaiah,  whose  family  resided  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  leturn  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

MAH'ALATH  (n^TO  ;  MaeAe'fl:  Maheleth), 
the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  one  of  the  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9).  In  the  Edomite  genealogy 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  10,  13,  17)  she  is  called 
Bashemath,  sister  of  Nebajoth,  and  mother  of 
Reuel ;  but  the  Hebraeo-Samaritan  text  has  Ma- 
halath  throughout.  On  the  other  hand  Bashemath, 
the  wife  of  Esau,  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).    [Bashemath.] 

MAH'ALATH  (H^nD:  i,  MokadO ;  Alex. 
Mo\a.6  :  Maalath),  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of  king 
Hehoboam,  apparently  his  fii-st  (2  Chr.  xi.  18  only). 
She  was  her  husband's  cousin,  being  the  daughter  of 
king  David's  son  Jerimoth,who  was  probably  the  child 
of  a  concubine,  and  not  one  of  his  regular  family. 
Josephus,  withoiit  naming  Mahalath,  speaks  of  hei'  as 
"  a  kinswoman  "  [ffvyytv'q  riva.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §1). 
No  children  are  attributed  to  the  maniage,  nor  is 
she  again  named.  The  ancient  Hebrew  text  ( Ceihih) 
in  this  passage  has  "  son  "  instead  of  "  daughter." 
The  latter,  however,  is  the  conection  of  the  Kri, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Taigum, 
as  well  as  by  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

MAH'ALATH  (npnO:  MoeAe'fl:   Maelcth). 

The  title  of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which  this  rare  word  occurs, 
was  rendered  in  the  Geneva  version,  "  To  him  that 
e.xcelleth  on  Mahalath ;"  which  was  explaineil  in 
the  margin  to  be  "  an  instrument  or  kind  of  note." 
This  expresses  in  short  the  opinions  of  most  com- 

mentatoi-s.      Connecting    the    word    with   ?inD. 

machol  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Ps.  cl.  4),  rendered  "dance" 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed  by  many  from  its  con- 
nexion with  instrameuts  of  music  to  be  one  it.seli 
(Danci;,  vol.  i.  p.  389),  Jerome  rendere  the  phias* 
"on  Mahalath,"  by  "  per  c/ton«;n,''  and  In  this  he 
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tf  Bwpported  by  the  translations  ol  Theodotion 
(Jirip  T-ijr  x^P^'"^)'  Symmaolius  (5io  xor ''')> '*"<^ 
Aquila  («V»  x^P*^?)'  quoted  1*7  Theodoiet  (Comm. 
tn  Ps.  lii.).  Augustine  (Enarr.  in  Fs.  lii.)  gives 
the  title  of  the  Psalm,  "  In  finem  pro  Amalech  in- 
tellectus  ipsi  David;"  explaining  "pro  Amalech," 
as  he  says  from  the  Hebrew,  "  for  one  in  labour  or 
sorrow  "  (pro  parturiente  sive  dolente),  by  whom 
he  understands  Christ,  as  the  subject  of  the  Psalm. 
But  in  another  passage  {Enarr.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.)  he 
gives  the  word  in  the  form  melech,  and  interprets 
it  by  the  Latin  chorus :  having  in  the  first  instance 
made  some  confusion  with  ?Dy,  'dmdl,  "sorrow," 
which  forms  part  of  the  proper  name  "  Amalek." 
The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions contains  no  trace  of  the  word,  which  is  also 
oaaitted  in  the  almost  identical  Ps.  xiv.  From  this 
fact  alone  it  might  be  infeiTed  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  point  enigmatically  to  the  contents  of  the 
psalm,  as  Hengstenberg  and  others  are  inclined  to 
believe.  Aben  Ezra  understands  by  it  the  name  of 
a  melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  sung,  and  R.  So- 
lomon Jarchi  explains  it  as  "  the  name  of  a  musical 
instrument,"  adding  however  immediately,  with  a 
play  upon  the  word,  "  another  discourse  on  the 
tidiness  (machaldh)  of  Israel  when  the  Temple  was 
laid  wa.ste."  Calvin  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,  among 
others,  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  of  music  or  the 
commencement  of  a  melody.  Junius  derived  it 
from  the  root  7?n,  chalal,  "  to  bore,  perforate," 
and  underetood  by  it  a  wind  instrument  of  some 
kind,  like  Nehiloth  in  Ps.  vi. ;  but  his  etymology  is 
certainly  wrong.  Its  connexion  with  mdchol  is 
equally  unoei-tain.  Joel  Bril,  in  the  second  preface 
to  his  notes  on  the  Psalms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
mentions  three  opinions  as  current  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  Mahalath ;  some  regarding  it  as  a 
feminine  form  of  mdchol,  others  as  one  of  the  uind 
instruments  (the  flute,  according  to  De  Wette's 
translation  of  Ps.  liii.),  and  others  again  as  a  stringed 
instrument.  Between  these  conflicting  conjectuies, 
he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  That  it  was  a 
stringed  instrument,  played  either  with  the  fingers 
or  a  quill,  is  maintained  by  Simonis  {Lex.  Hebr.), 

who  derives  it  from  an  unused  Arabic  root  j^XlLs*, 
to  sweep.  But  the  most  probable  of  all  conjectures, 
and  one  which  Gesenius  approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf, 
who  quotes  the  Ethiopic  mdchlet,  by  which  the 
KiOdpa  of  the  LXX.  is  rendered  in  Gen.  iv.  21 
(Simonis,  Arcanum  Formarum,  p.  475).  Fiirst 
{Handw.  s.  v.)  explains  Mahalath  as  the  name  of 
a  musical  corps  dwelling  at  Ahd-Meholah,  just 
as  by  Gittith  he  understands  the  band  of  Levite 
minstrels  at  Gath  Rimmoo. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Mahalath 
contains  an  enigmatical  indication  of  the  subject  of 
the  Psalrn,  which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the 
quotations  fi-om  Jarchi  given  above,  is  adopted  by 
Hengstenberg  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  He 
translates  "on  Mahalath"  by  "on  sickness,"  re- 
ferring to  the  spiritual  malady  of  the  sons  of  men 
\^Ccmm.  uher  die  Psalm.).  Lengerke  {die  Psalmen) 
adopts  the  same  view,  which  had  been  previously 
advanced  by  Arias  Montanus. 

A  third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch  {Comm.  iih. 
d.  Psalter),  who  considers  Mahalath  as  mdicating 
to  the  choir  the  manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
oe  sung,  and  compares  the  modern  terms  mesto, 
andante  mesto.  Ewald  leaves  it  untranslated  and 
aieipiained,  regarding  it  as  probably  an  abbrevia- 
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tion  01  a  longer  sentence  {Dichter  d.  Alt.  Bundes, 
i.  174-).  The  latest  speculation  upm  the  sub  ect 
is  that  of  Mr.  Thrupp,  who,  after  dismissing  aa 
mere  conjecture  the  interpretation  of  Mahalath  as 
a  musical  instrument,  or  as  sickness,  propounds,  as 
more  probable  than  either,  that  it  is  "  a  proper  name 
borrowed  from  Gen.  xxviii.  9,  and  used  by  David 
as  an  enigmatical  designation  of  Abigail,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Psalms  vii.,  xjxiv.,  the  names  Cush 
and  Abimelech  are  employed  to  denote  Shimei  and 
Achish.  The  real  Mahalath,  Esau's  wife,  was  the 
sister  of  Nebajoth,  from  whom  were  descended 
an  Arabian  tribe  famous  for  their  wealth  in  sheep ; 
the  name  might  be  therefore  not  unfitly  applied  to 
one  who,  though  now  wedded  to  David,  had  till 
recently  been  the  wife  of  the  rich  sheep-owner  of 
the  village  of  Carmel"  {Introd.  to  the  Psalms,  i, 
314).  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Thrupp  has 
replaced  conjecture  by  certainty.  [W.  A.  \V.] 

MAH'ALATH LEANNOTH (ni3y^  rhm- 

MafAefl  tov  airoKpiBrjyai :  Maheleth  ad  respon- 
dendum). The  Geneva  version  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in 
the  title  of  which  these  words  occur,  has  "  upon 
Malath  Leannoth,"  and  in  the  margin,  "that  is,  to 
humble.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  song,  by  the 
tune  whereof  this  Psalm  was  sung."  It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  obscurity  which  envelops 
the  former  of  the  two  words  that  the  same  com- 
mentator explains  it  differently  in  each  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette's  transla- 
tion it  is  a  "flute"  in  Ps.  liii.,  a  "guitar"  in  Ps. 
Ixxxviii. ;  and  while  Jarchi  in  the  foraier  passage 
explains  it  as  a  musical  instniment,  he  describes  the 
latter  as  referring  to  "  one  sick  of  love  and  affliction 
who  was  afflicted  with  the  punishments  of  the  cap- 
tivity." Symmachus,  again,  as  quoted  by  Theo- 
doret  {Comm.  in  Ps.  87),  has  Six<^poi;,  unless  this 
be  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Sio  x'^pov,  as  in 
Ps.  liii.  Augustine  and  Theodoret  both  understand 
Leannoth  of  responsive  singing.  Theophylact  says 
"  they  danced  while  responding  to  the  music  of  the 
organ."  Jerome  in  his  version  of  the  Hebrew,  haa 
"  per  chorum  ad  praecinendum."  The  Hebwew 
n"l3y,   in    the  Piel  Couj.,  cei-tainly  signifies   "to 

sing,"  as  in  Ex.  .txxii.  18  ;  Is.  xxvii.  2 ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  taken  by  Ewald  in  the  title  of  Ps, 
Ixxxviii.  In  like  manner  Junius  and  Tremellius 
render  "  upon  Mahalath  Leannoth  "  "  to  be  sung 
to  the  wind  instruments."  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  construction  of  the  Psalm  to  show  that 
it  was  adapted  for  responsive  singing  ;  and  if  lear^ 
noth  be  simply  "  to  sing,"  it  would  s««n,  as  Ols- 
hausen  observes,  almost  unnecessary.  It  nas  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  psalm, 
and  might  be  rendered  "  to  humble,  or  afflict,"  in 
which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7.  In  support 
of  this  may  be  compared,  "  to  bi'ing  to  remem- 
brance," in  the  titles  of  ?ss.  xxxviii.  and  Ixx. ;  and 
"to  thank,"  1  Chr.  xvi.  7.  Mr.  Thrupp  remarks 
that  this  Psalm  (Ixxxviii.)  "  should  be  regai'ded  as 
a  solemn  exercise  of  humiliation  ;  it  is  more  deeply 
melancholy  than  any  other  in  the  Psalter"  {Intr, 
to  the  Psalms,  ii.  99).  Hengstenberg,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  he  takes  of  Mahalath,  regards 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  as  the  prayer  of  one  recovered  from 
severe  bodily  sickness,  rendering  leannoth  "  con- 
cerning affliction,"  and  the  whole  "  on  the  si3kn«ss 
of  distress."  Lengerke  has  a  similar  explanation, 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  Piscator,  but  is  too 
forced.  [\V.  A.  W,j 


Moo\ef : 
His  name 
but  once  ia  this  foiin  (Ex. 
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MAUALI  O^nO:    Moo\l;    Alex 
Moholi);  Mahli,  the  sob  of  Merari 
occurs  in  the   A.  V. 
vi.  19). 

MAHANA'IM  (n;';nO  =  two  camps  or  hosts; 
na/j6;ui8o\a( ;  Kajuefj';  Mai/a6>;  Viavailfi;  Joseph. 
eeoD  aTpar6iTiiov :  Manaim),  a  town  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
and   middle   history  of  the   nation  of  Israel.     It 
purports  to  have  received  its  name   at   the  most 
important   crisis   of  the    life   of  Jacob.     He  had 
parted  from  Laban  in  peace  after  their  hazardous 
encounter  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  the 
next  step  in  the  journey  to  Canaan  brings  him  to 
Mahanaim :  "  Jacob  went  on  his  way ;  and  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  camp  of  God  •  encamped ; 
and  the  angels  (or  messengers)  of  God  met  him. 
And  when  he  saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God's  host 
{mahaneh),  and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Mahanaim."     It  is  but  rarely,  and  in  none  but  the 
eai-liest  of  these  ancient  records,  that  we  meet  with 
the  occasion  of  a  name  being  confeired ;  and  gene 
rrJly,  as  has  been  already  remaiked,  such  nan-a- 
tives'are  full   of  difficulties,  arising  fi-om  the  pe- 
culiar turns  and  involutions  of  words,  which  fonn 
a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  primeval  litera- 
ture, at  once  so  simple  and  so  artificial.     [Beer 
LAHAi  ROI,  En-hakkore,  &c.]  The  form  in  which 
t  he  history  of  Mahanaim  is  cast  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  is  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  character- 
istic and  more  pregnant  with  hidden  meaning  than 
any  other.     Thus  the  "  host "   of  angels— "God's 
host" — which  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  name,  is  only  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  in  the  singular  number — "  the  [one]  host ;" 
while  the  "two"  hosts"  into  which  Jacob  divided  his 
caravan  when  anticipating  an  attack  from  Esau,  the 
host  of  Leah  and  the  host  of  Rachel,  agi'eeing  in 
their  number  with    the   name    Mahanaim   ("  two 
hosts"),  are  dwelt  upon  with  constant  repetition 
and  emphasis.     So  also  the  same  word  is  employed 
for  the  "  messengers  "  of  God  and  the  "  messengei-s  " 
to  Esau  ;  and  so,  further  on  in  the  history,  the 
"  face  "  of  God  and  the  "  face  "  of  Esau  are  named 
by  the  same  word  (xxxiii.  30,  xxxiii.  10).     It  is  as 
if  there  were  a  correspondence  throughout  between 
the  human  and  the  divine,  the  inner  and  outer  parts 
of  the  event, — the  host  of  God  and  the  hosts  of 
Jacob  ;  the  messengers  of  God  and  the  messengers 
of  Jacob ;  the  face  of  God  and  the  foce  of  Esau.i* 
The  very  name  of  the  torrent  on  whose  banks  the 
event  took   place   seems  to  be  derived  from    the 
'  wrestling "  *   of  the  pntriarch   with    the  angel. 
The  whole  narrative  hovers  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  earth  and  heaven. 

How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim  arose  on 
the  spot  thus  signalized  we  are  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  conquest.  The 
line  separating  Gad  from  Manasseh  would  appear 
to  have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe  (Josh. 
liii.  26  and  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But 
it  was  certainly  within  the  teiTitory  of  Gad  (Jceh. 
xri.  38,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jabbok,  as  indeed  we  should  infer  from  the 
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history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  betwp«n  Gilaid— 
probably  the  modern  Jebel  Jilad — and  the  tonent 
The  town  with  its  "  suburbs  "  was  allotted  to  tht 
'ei-vice  of  the  Merarite  Levites  (Jcsh.  xxi.  39, 
1  Chron.  vi.  80).  From  some  cause — the  sanc- 
tity of  its  original  foundation,  or  the  strength  of 
its  position* — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mark,  \vhen,  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  Abner  undertook  the  establisliinent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ishbosheth,  unable  to  occupy  any 
of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  or  Ephraim,  which  were 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  he  fixed  on 
Mahanaim  as  his  head-quarters.  There  the  new 
king  was  crowned  over  all  Israel,  east  as  well  as 
west  of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  From  thence 
Abner  made  his:  disastrous  expedition  to  Gibeon 
(ver.  12),  and  there  apparently  the  unfortunate 
Ishbosheth  was  murdered  (iv.  .5),  the  murderers 
making  off  to  Hebron  by  the  way  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan. 

The  same  causes  which  led  Arner  to  fix  Ish- 
bosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  pi-obably  induct 
David  to  take  refuge  there  wlien  diiven  out  of  the 
western  part  of  his  kingdom  by  Absalom.  He  pro- 
ceeds thither  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  but  as 
if  when  Jerusalem  was  lost  it  was  the  one  alternative 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  24;  1  K.  ii.  8).  It  was  then  a  walled 
town,  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  "hundreds" 
and  the  "  thousands  "  of  David's  followers  (xviii, 
1,4;  and  compai-e  "  ten  thousand,"  ver.  3) ;  with 
gates,  and  the  usual  provision  for  the  watchmaa 
of  a  fortified  town  (see  the  remark  of  Joseph  us 
quoted  in  the  note).  But  its  associations  with  ro'fal 
persons  were  not  fortunate.  One  king  had  alread) 
been  murdered  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  here 
that  David  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, and  made  the  walls  of  the  "  chamber  over 
the  gate  "  resound  with  his  cries. 

Mahanaim  was  the  seat  of  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers  (IK.  iv.  14) ;  and  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name  (vi.  13),  in  tenns 
which,  though  very  obscure,  seem  at  any  rate  to 
show  that  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that 
poem  it  was  still  in  repute  for  sanctity,  possibly 
famous  for  some  ceremonial  commemorating  the 
original  vision  of  the  patriarch  :  "  What  will  ye  see 
in  the  Shulamite  ?  We  see  as  it  were  the  dance 
(mecholah,  a  word  usually  applied  to  dances  of  a 
religious  nature  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  389)  of  the  two 
hosts  of  Mahanaim." 

On  the  monument  of  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  at 
Karnak,  in  the  22nd  cartouch — one  of  those  which 
are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities 
conquered  by  that  king — a  name  appears  which  is 
read  as  M'^-ha-n-m'^ ,  that  is,  Mahanaim.  The 
adjoining  cartouches  contain  names  which  are  read 
as  Beth-shean,  Shunem,  Megiddo,  Beth-horon, 
Gibeon,  and  other  Israelite  names  (Bnig.'ch,  Geogr. 
der  nachharldnder  Acgypfens,  &c.,  p.  61).  If  this 
interpretation  may  be  rehed  on  it  shows  that  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than  we 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with  occurrences 
At  the  metropolis.  Possibly  the  army  entered  by 
the  plains  of  Pliilistia  and  Sharon,  ravaged  Esdraelon 
and  some  towns  like  Mahanaim  just  beyrnd  Jordan, 
and  then  returned,  either  by  the  same  route  or  by 


"  This  paragraph  is  added  In  the  LXX. 
i>  For  this  obBervation  the  writer  is  indebted  to  a  sersJOT" 
by  Prof.  Starley  (Miirlborough,  1853). 
«  JablJok,  p3>.;  "wrestled"  p:iK^ 


i  To  the  latter  Joeephus  testifies  :  n=p€fi.^oAai— so  bi 
renders  the  Hebrew  Mahanaim — /coAAiffn)  xal  o;(i;pM 
T«T5)  iriA.s  (Ant.  vii.  9,  48). 
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i\\v  Jordan  ^-alley,  to  J<?ius:)lem,  attacking  it  last. 
This  woulil  accoiint  for  Kehoboam's  non-resistance, 
uiil  also  for  the  fact,  of  which  special  mention  is 
made,  that  many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
haJ  t;.ken  refuge  in  the  city.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked  tha'  the  names  occur  in  most  pro- 
nniscuous  order  and  that  none  has  been  found  re- 
sembling Jerusalem. 

As  to  the  identification  of  Mahanaim  with  any 
modern  site  or  I'emains  little  can  be  said.  To  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown. 
A  place  called  Mahnek  does  certainly  exist  among 
the  villages  of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its  exact 
position  is  not  so  certain.  The  earliest  mention  of 
it  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  traveller  hap- 
Varchi,  according  to  whom  •'  Machnajim  is  Mach- 
neh,  and  stands  about  half  a  day's  journey  iii  a  due 
east  direction  fi-om  Beth-san "  ( Zunz,  in  Asher's 
JJenj.  of  Tudela,  408).  Mahneh  is  named  in  the 
ists  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith  among  the  places  of  Jebd 
Ajlun  (Rob.  B.  R.  1st  ed.,  iii.  App.  166).  It  is 
aiarked  on  Kiepert's  map  (1S56)  as  exactly  east  of 
Bethshan,  but  about  30  miles  distant  therefi'om 
— J.  e.  not  half  but  a  long  whole  day's  journey.  It 
is  also  mentioned,  and  its  identity  with  Mahanaim 
upheld,  by  Porter  {Handbook,  322).  But  the  dis- 
tance of  Mahneh  from  the  Jordan  and  from  both 
the  Wady  Zurka  and  the  Yarmuk — each  of  which 
has  claims  to  represent  the  torrent  Jabbok — seems 
to  forbid  this  conclusion.  At  any  rate  the  point 
3iay  be  recommended  to  the  investigation  of  future 
.ravellers  east  of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 

MAH'A"NEH-DAN  (|TnJTO:    irapejujSoA^ 

AcJi/:  Castra  Dan:  the  "  Camp-of-Dan :"  Luth. 
lias  Lager  Dans),  a  name  which  commemorated  the 
'.ast  encampment  of  the  band  of  six  hundred  Danite 
warriors  before  setting  out  on  their  expedition  to 
Laish.  The  position  of  the  spot  is  specified  with 
jreat  precision,  as  "  behind  Kirjath-jearim  "  (Judg. 
xviii.  12),  and  as  "between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol " 
(xiii.  25  ;  here  the  name  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.). 
Kirjath-jearim  is  identified  with  tolerable  certainty 
In  Kuriet-el-Enab,  and  Zorah  in  Sura,  about  7 
miles  S.W.  of  it.  But  no  site  has  yet  been  sug- 
C^ested  for  Eshtaol  which  would  be  compatible  with 
the  above  conditions,  requiring  as  they  do  that 
Kirjath-jearim  should  lie  between  it  and  Zorah. 
In  Kustul,  a  "  remarkable  conical  hill  about  an  hour 
"rom  Kuriet-el-Enah,  towards  Jerusalem,"  south 
of  the  road,  we  have  a  site  which  is  not  dissimilar 
In  name  to  Eshtaol,  while  its  position  sufficiently 
answers  the  requirements.  Mr.  Williams  {Holy 
City,  i.  12  note)  was  shewn  a  site  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Wady  Ismail,  N.N.E.  from  Deir  el- 
Howa — whicli  bore  the  name  of  Beit  Mahanem, 
and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical  with  Ma- 
haneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very  suitable  ; 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists  or  maps 
of  other  travellers — not  even  of  Tobler  {Dritte 
Wanderung,  1859)  ;  and  the  question  must  be  left 
with  that  started  above,  of  the  identity  of  Kustul 
and  Eshtaol,  for  the  investigation  of  future  ex- 
plorers and  Arabic  scholai-s. 

The  statement  in  xviii.  12  ;f  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  so  precise,  and  has  so  historical  an  air, 
that  it  supplies  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  events  there  recorded  took  place  earlier  than 
kliose  in  xiii.  25,  though  in  the  present  an-angement 
of  the  book  of  Judges  they  come  after  them.  [G.] 

MA  HARA 'I  (nnO:   Noepe;  Alex.  Ma*pae(, 
VOL.  II.  "  "  " 
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in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  28  ;  Vlapd'C;  Alex.  Jlct^^^u,  '  Chr 
xi.  30;  M«7;pc£  ;  .Mcx.  Vloopat,  1  Chr.  xxvii  13. 
Alaharai,  Marai,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant 
of  Netophah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of 
David's  captains.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Zerah, 
and  commanded  the  tenth  monthly  division  of  the 
army. 

MA'HATH  (nnO  :  Mocj0 :  Mahath).  1.  The 
son  of  Amasai,  a  Kohathite  of  the  house  of  Korah, 
and  ancestor  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  35). 
In  ver.  25  he  is  called  Ahimoth  (Hei-vey,  GeneaL 
p.  215). 

2.  (Alex.  Mae'e,  2  Chr.  xxix.  12;  Vat.  MS, 
Nae'fl,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  Also  a  Kohathite,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  was  appointed,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  house,  to  assist  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Levites,  by  which  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  cleanse  the  Temple  from  the  traces  of  idola- 
trous worship.  He  was  apparently  the  same  who, 
with  other  Levites,  had  the  charge  of  the  tithes 
and  dedicated  offerings,  unuer  the  superintendence  of 
Cononiah  and  Shimei. 

MAH'AVITE,   THE  (D'-inrsri,  i.  e.  "  the 

Machav'ites" :  6  Mlei ;  Alex.  5  Matcfiv :  Maumites), 
the  designation  of  Eliel,  one  of  the  warriors  of  king 
David's  guard,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1  Chrou.  only  (xi.  46).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  word  is  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  the 
whole  of  the  list  is  evidently  in  so  confused  a  state, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  from 
that  circumstance.     The  Targum  has  NliriJD  JJ^T. 

"  from  Machavua."  Kennicott  {Dissert.  231)  con- 
jectures that  originally  the  Hebrew  may  have  stood 
DMnnD,  "  from  the  Hivites."  Others  have  pro- 
posed to  insert  an  N  and  read  "  the  Mahanaimite  " 
(Fiirst, Hdwb.  721a;  Bertheau,  Chronik,  136).  [G.] 

MAHAZ'IOTH  (n'iKnnO :    MeaCciSO ;   Alex. 

Maa^icifl:  Mahazioth),  one  of  the  14  sons  of 
Heraan  the  Kohathite,  who  formed  part  of  the 
Temple  choir,  under  the  leadership  of  their  father 
with  Asaph  and  Jeduthun.  He  was  chief  of  the 
23rd  coui-se  of  twelve  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30), 
whose  office  it  was  to  blow  the  horns. 

MAHEE-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ  {hb^  HHO 

T  T  ••    - 

tS  KTI :  Taxe'cos  ffKvKevffov  o^eccT  irpov6fiev(Tov : 
Accelera  spolia  detrahere  festina) ,  son  of  Isaiah, 
and  younger  brother  of  Shear-jashub,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his  name  Was 
given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  Damascus 
and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  viii.  1-4  ;  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  880). 
In  reference  to  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
seveial  parts  of  the  name,  whether  the  verbal  parts 
are  imperatives,  indicatives,  infinitives,  or  verbal 
adjectives,  leading  versions,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  critics  differ,  though  all  agree  as  to  its  general 
import  (comp.  Di'echsler  in  loc).  \  E.  H — e.l 

MAH'LAH  (n^nO:  Ma\d,  Num.  srvi.  33; 
Maa\d,  Num.  xxvii.  1 ;  Josh.  xvii.  3 ;  MaXad,  Num. 
xxxvi.  11  ;  Ma€\d;  Alex.  TUlooXa,  1  Chr.  vii.  18: 
Maala  in  all  cases,  except  Mohola,  \  Chr.  vii.  18), 
the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  th? 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  in  whose  favour  the  law  ol 
succession  to  an  inheritance  was  altered  (Num 
x:tvii.  1  11).  She  maiTied  her  cousin,  and  r<y 
ceived  35  her  share  a  portion  of  the  temtory  oi 
Manasbch.  E.  of  the  Joidan, 
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MAH'LI  O'pnD:  MogXI:  Moholi).  1.  The 
son  of  Meiaii,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Mahlites  (Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi. 
19,  '29,  sxiv.  2i5).  In  the  last  quoted  verse  there 
is  appaiently  a  gap  in  the  text,  Libni  and  Shimei 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Gershom  (comp.  ver.  20, 
42),  ami  Eleazar  and  Kish  being  afterwards  de- 
scrilied  as  the  sons  of  Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21, 
sxiv.  28).  One  of  his  descendants,  Sherebiah, 
was  .'.ppouited  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Temple  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  18).  He  is  called 
Mahali  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  vi.  19,  MOLI  in  1  Esd. 
viii.  47,  and  Maceili  in  the  margin. 

2.  The  son  of  Mushi,  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

MAH'LTTES,  THE  O^nsn  :  h  Moo\i:  Mo- 

holitae,  Moholi),  the  descendants  of  Mahli  the  son 
of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

MAH'LON  (li^nO :  Mad\wu :  Maalon),  the 
first  husband  of  Ruth.  He  and  his  brother  Chilion 
were  sons  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and  are  de- 
scribed, exactly  in  the  same  terms  with  a  subse- 
quent member  of  their  house — Jesse — as  "  Ephrath- 
ites  of  Bethlehem-judah  "  (Ruth  i.  2,  5  ;  iv.  9,  10  ; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

It  is  uncertain  which  was  the  elder  of  the  two. 
In  the  narrative  (i.  2,  5)  Mahlon  is  mentioned 
first ;  but  in  his  formal  address  to  the  elders  in  the 
gate  (iv.  9),  Boaz  says  "  Chilion  and  Mahlon." 
Like  his  brother,  Mahlon  died  in  the  land  of  Moab 
without  offspring,  which  in  the  Targum  on  Ruth 
'i.  5)  is  explained  to  have  been  a  judgment  for 
their  transgression  of  the  law  in  marrying  a  Moab- 
tess.  In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  iv.  22,  Mahlon  is 
dentified  with  Joash,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
Jouble  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  follows, 
and  which  signifies  both  "  had  dominion "  and 
"  married."     (See  that  passage.)  [G.] 

MA'HOL  (^"pinO  :  M(£\;  Alex.  MaouA :  Mahol). 
The  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman, 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  four  men  most  famous  foi' 
wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself  (1  K.  iv.  31),  who  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  6  are  the  sons  and  immediate  descendants  of 
Zc.ah.  Mahol  is  evidently  a  proper  name,  but  some 
consider  it  an  appellative,  and  translate  "  the  sons 
of  Mahol  "  by  "  the  sons  of  song,"  or  "  sons  of  the 
choir,"  in  reference  to  their  skill  in  music.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  more  correct  to  render  it  "  sons  of  the 
dance  ;"  machol  corresponding  to  the  Greek  )(6pos 
in  its  original  sense  of  "  a  dance  in  a  nug,"  thougR 
it  has  not  followed  the  meanings  which  have  been 
attached  to  its  derivatives  "  chorus  "  and  "  choir." 
Jarchi  says  that  "they  were  skilled  in  composing 
hymns  which  were  recited  in  the  dances  of  song." 
Another  explanation  still  is  that  Ethan  and  his 
biethren  the  minstrels  were  called  "  the  sons  of 
Mahol,"  because  machol  is  the  name  o(  an  instru- 
ment of  music  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii. 
2.  §5)  calls  him  'H^aa>r.  [VV.  A.  W.] 

MAIA'NEAS  (Moiowas:  om.  in  Vulg.)  = 
Maaseiah,  7  (1  Esd.  ix.  48);  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Maasias. 

MAK'AZ  (}*pO  :  MaxeM"^  j  ■''^lex.  Mox/"as  : 
Macces),  a  place,  apparently  a  town,  namcil  once 
only  (1  K.  iv.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  jurisdic- 

»  E.  g.  Gideon's,  Saul's,  and  Davids  attacks.  [Sec  ItK- 
?At^raici.TS,  i.  5a 111. 'I 
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lion  of  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben-I>ekai 
The  places  which  accompany  it — Shaalbim,  lieth- 
shomesh,  and  Elon-beth-hanan— seem  to  have  been 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  i.  e.  the  diitrict  occupied  by  the  ti'ibe 
of  Dan.  But  Makaz  has  not  been  discovered.  Mich- 
mash — the  reading  of  the  LXX.  (but  of  no  othei 
version) — is  hardly  possible,  both  for  distance  and 
direction,  thotigh  the  position  and  subsequent  im- 
portance of  Michmash,  and  the  great  fertility  of  its 
neighbourhood,  render  it  not  an  milikely  se;it  fot  \ 
commissariat  officer.  [Cr.J 

MA'KED  (Ma/ce'S;  Alex.  MaKeff:  Syr.  Mokor: 
Vulg.  Mageth), one  of  the  "strong  and  great"  cities 
of  Gilead — Josephus  says  Galilee,  but  this  must  be 
an  error — into  which  the  Jews  were  driven  by  the 
Ammonites  under  Timotheus,  and  from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  v. 
26,  36  ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  Maged.)  By  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §3,) 
it  is  not  mentioned.  Some  of  the  other  cities 
named  in  this  narrative  have  been  identified  ;  but 
no  name  corresponding  to  Maked  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered; and  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (p.  230) 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Minnith  (DiD  for 
7130),  though  ingenious,  can  hardly  be  accepted 
without  further  proof.  [G.] 

MAK'HELOTH  (nSnpO:  MaKv\d,0:  Mace- 
loth),  a  place  only  mentioned  in  Num.  x.xxiii.  25 
as  that  of  a  desert  encampment  of  the  Israelites. 
The  name  is  plural  in  form,  and  may  signify 
"  places  of  meeting."  [H.  H.] 

MAK'KEDAH  (pIpJD :  MoKrjSo,  once  MaxTj. 
Sav ;  Alex.  MoKTjSa :  Syr.  Mokor,  and  Nakoda  . 
Maceda),  a  place  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  scene  of  the  execution  by 
Joshua  of  the  five  confedeiate  kings :  an  act  by 
which  the  victory  of  Beth-horon  was  sealed  and 
consummated,  and  the  subjection  of  the  entire 
southern  portion  of  the  country  ensured.  Makkedah 
is  first  mentioned  (Josh.  x.  10)  with  Azekah,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  as  the  point  to 
which  the  rout  extended ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  this  refers  to  one  of  the  operations  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  fight,  or  is  not  rather  an  anti- 
cipation of  its  close — of  the  circumstances  related 
in  detail  in  verses  11  and  16,  &c.  But  with  regard 
to  the  event  which  has  conferred  immortality  on 
Makkedah — the  "  crowning  mercy  " — (if  we  may  bt 
allowed  to  boi-row  an  expression  from  a  not  dissimilar 
transaction  in  our  own  history) — there  is  fortu- 
nately no  obscurity  or  uncertainty.  It  unquestion- 
ably occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  that  tremendous 
day,  which  "  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it."  The 
order  of  the  events  of  the  twenty-foiu-  hours  which 
elapsed  after  the  departure  from  the  ark  and  tioer- 
nacle  at  the  camp  seems  to  have  been  as  follows. 
The  march  from  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley  at 
Gilgal,  through  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  ravines  which 
lead  up  to  the  central  hills,  was  made  during  the 
night.  By  or  before  dawn  they  had  reached  Gibeou  , 
then — at  the  favourite  hour  for  sucii  surprises* — 
came  the  sudden  onset  and  the  first  carnage  *  ;  t/.en 
the  chase  and  the  appeal  of  Joshua  to  the  rising  fia, 
just  darting  his  level  rays  over  the  ridge  of  tlie  hLl  ol 
<  nbeon  in  the  rear  ;  then  the  furious  storm  assisting 
and  completing  the  rout.      In   the  meantime  the 


on  u  Friday,  and  that  tLe  day  was  proIaTiged  by  on* 
liiut,   ti)   provfiit   the   SabliatU   being  encruacbcd  upon 


T"d«  Moslem  trudiUcii  is  tbal  the  at'jirt'.  tioa  piace  [  (iee  Jalaladtiiii,  Ttniple  of  JousaUm.  2S7.) 
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.ieteriion  of  lit;  five  chiefs  in  their  hidinfj-place  has 
been  communicated  to  Joshua,  and,  as  soon  as  th-e 
matter  in  hand  will  allow,  he  rushes  on  with  the 
whole  of  his  force  to  Makkedah  (ver.  21).  The  fii-st 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  fomi  a  regular  camp  (n^HD). 
Tlie  next  to  dispose  of  the  rive  chiefs,  and  that  by  no 
hurried  massacre,  but  in  so  deliberate  and  judicial  a 
inauner  as  at  once  to  infuse  terror  into  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  conridence  into  his  own  followers,  to  shew 
to  both  that  "  thus  shall  Jehovah  do  to  all  the 
enemies"  of  Israel.  The  cave  in  the  recesses  of 
which  the  wretched  kings  were  hidden  was  a  well- 
known  one."^  It  was  close  to  the  town,**  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  in 
full  view  of  the  walls.  At  last  the  ceremonial  is 
over,  the  strange  and  significant  parable  has  been 
acted,  and  the  bodies  of  Adoni-zedek  and  his  com- 
panions are  swinging*  from  the  trees — possibly  the 
tives  of  some  grove  sacred  to  the  abominable  rites 
of  the  Canaanite  Ashtaroth — in  the  afternoon  sun. 
Then  Joshua  turns  to  the  town  itself.  To  force 
the  walls,  to  put  the  king  and  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword  (ver.  28)  is  to  that  indomitable  energy, 
still  fresh  after  the  gigantic  labours  and  excitements 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours — the  work  of  an  hour  or 
two.  And  now  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun  is  at 
last  sinking — the  first  sun  that  has  set  since  the  de- 
parture from  Gilgal, — and  the  tragedy  is  temiinated 
by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  from  the  trees,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is  then  so  blocked 
up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never  again  to  become 
refuge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Israel. 

The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that 
series  of  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great 
Captain  possessed  himself  of  the  main  points 
of  defence  throughout  this  portion  of  the  country. 
Its  situation  has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  The 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Joshua  (xv.  41) 
places  it  in  the  Shefelah  or  maritime  plain,  but 
unfortunately  it  forms  one  of  a  group  of  towns  of 
which  few  or  none  are  identified.  The  report  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  "Maceda")  is 
that  it  lay  8  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleutheropolis, 
Beit-Jihrin,  a  position  irreconcileable  with  every 
requirement  of  the  narrative.  Porter  {Handbook, 
224,  251)  suggests  a  ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Wady  es  Sumt,  bearing  the  somewhat  similar 
name  of  el-Klediah ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  can  have  been  the  position  of  Mak- 
kedah, which  we  should  imagine  would  be  found,  if  it 
ever  is  found,  considerably  nearer  Ramleh  or  Jimzu. 

Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  332)  would  place  it  at 
Swneil,  a  village  standing  on  a  low  hill  6  or  7 
miles  N.W.  of  Beit-Jibrin ;  but  the  only  claim  of 
this  site  appears  to  be  the  reported  existence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  cavern,  while  its  position — 
at  least  8  miles  further  from  Beth-horon  than  even 
el-Klediah — would  make  the  view  of  the  narrative 
taken  above  impossible.  [G.] 

MAK'TESH  (K'rinDn,"  with  the  def.  article: 

V  KaraKiKOixfifi/T] :  Pila),  a  place,  evidently  in  Jeiu- 

"  It  is  throughout  distinguished  by  the  definite  article, 
niySn,  "  H^e  cave." 

<•  The  preposition  used  is  the  same  as  that  employed 
to  describe  the  position  of  the  five  kings  in  the  cave — 
mpJD3.  "  i"  Makkedah"— n~iy)D3,  "  in  the  c^ve." 

«  T*-*  word  n^R.  rendered  "  hang "  in  ver.  26,  hf  j 

the  fc^ce  of  suspending.  See  Pa  cxxxvii.  2,  2  Sam.  xviii. 
10,  ivii  othor  passages  where  it  must  have  this  meaning 
il  is  an  entirely  disVjict  term  from  ]Jp'',  which,  Ihougli 
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saleni,  the  inhabitants  of  wtiich  are  denounced  by 

Zephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  conjectures  {Prcpheten, 
304)  that  it  was  the  "  Phoenician  quarter"  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  traders  of  that  natior  —the  Ca- 
na;inites  (A.  V.  "  merchants"),  who  in  th.s  passage 
are  associated  with  Mactesh — resided,  after  the  ciis« 
tom  in  Oriental  towns.  As  to  which  part  of  the  lii/ 
this  quarter  occupiea  we  have  liitle  or  no  indiu.don. 
The  meaning  of  "  Mactesh  "  is  probably  a  deep  hollow, 
literally  a  "  mortar."''  This  the  Targum  identifies 
with  the  torrent  Kedron,  the  deep  basin  or  ravine  of 
which  sinks  down  below  the  eastern  wall  and  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  city.  The  Targum,  probably 
with  an  eye  to  the  traditional  uncleanness  of  this 
valley,  and  to  the  idol-worship  pei-petrated  at  its 
lower  end,  says,  "  Howl  ye  inhabitants  of  the  torrent 
Kedron,  for  all  the  people  are  broken  whose  works 
were  like  the  works  of  the  people  of  Canaan."  But 
may  it  not,  with  equal  probability,  have  been  the 
deep  valley  which  separated  the  Temple  from  the 
upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time  of  Titus'  siege 
was,  as  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the  "  bazaars  "  of 
the  merchants  ?     (See  vol.  i.  1012  6.)  [G.] 

MAL'ACHI  C^N^ID :  MaAoxiaj  in  the  title 

only :  Malachias),  the  last,  and  therefore  called 
"  the  seal "  of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies  con- 
stitute the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  His  name  is 
probably  contracted  fiom  Malachijah,  "  messenger 
of  Jehovah,"  as  Abi  (2  K.  xviii.  2)  from  Abijah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  1).  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
is  known.  A  tradition  preserved  in  Pseudo-Epi- 
phanius  (De  Vitis  Proph.)  relates  that  Malachi  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  born  after  the  captivity 
at  Sopha  ('So(pa.)  in  the  territory  of  that  tribe. 
According  to  the  same  apocryphal  story  he  died 
young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  his  own 
country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  Malachi,  mentions  a  belief  which  was  cui'rent 
among  the  Jews,  that  Malachi  was  identical  with 
Ezra  the  priest,  because  the  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  narrative  of  the  latter  are  also  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  on  the  words  "  by  the  hand  of  Malachi  " 
(i.  1),  gives  the  gloss  "  whose  name  is  called  Ezra 
the  scribe."  With  equal  probability  Malachi  has 
been  identified  with  Mordecai,  Nehemiah,  and  Ze- 
rubbabel.  The  LXX,  render  "  by  Malachi"  (Mai. 
i.  1),  "  by  the  hand  of  his  angel ;"  and  this  trawsla- 
tion  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Malachi,  as  well  as  Haggai  and  John  the  Baptist, 
was  an  angel  in  human  shape  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
2  Esd.  i.  40;  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Hag.  i.  13).  Cyril 
alludes  to  this  belief  only  to  express  his  disappro- 
bation, and  characterizes  those  who  held  it  as 
romancers  (o'i  ixarriv  i^pmpqjSfiKafftv  k.  t.  A..). 
Another  Hebrew  tradition  associated  Malachi  with 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  the  companions  of  Daniel 
when  he  saw  tlio  vision  recorded  in  Dan.  s.  7 
(Smith's  Select  Discourses,  p.  2 14  ;  ed.  1 660),  and 
as  among  the  first  members  of  the  Gnat  Syuagog\tc, 
which  consisted  of  1 20  elders. 


also  translated  by  "hang"  in  the  A.  V.,  realif  ineasE  to 
crucify.    See  ."VIbphibosueth. 

a  One  of  the  few  cases  lu  which  our  translators  h»vo 
represented  the  Hebrew  letter  Caph  by  K,  which  they 
commonly  reserve  for  Koph.    [See  also  Mekonah.^ 

b  The  literal  Aquila  renders  the  words  hy  eU  t'ov  oX- 
ixov ;  Thcodotion,  iv  rm  Padei.  The  Hebrew  term  is  tht 
same  as  that  employed  in  Judg.  xv.  19  for  the  hoUow 
basin  or  combe  in  Lehi  from  which  the  sDring  burst  I'oiti 
for  the  relief  of  Samson. 
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The  time  at  wliicli  his  prophecies  were  delivered 
.s  iiut  dillicult  to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  con- 
iempoiary  w'.'.h  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a  littte 
liter  Syncelhis  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  pro- 
phets under  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec.  That  Ma- 
fachi  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiali  is  rendered 
probable  by  a  comparison  of  ii.  8  with  Neh.  xiii. 
15;  ii.  10-1(3  with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  &c. ;  and  iii.  7-12 
with  Neh.  xiii.  10,  &c.  That  he  prophesied  after 
the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zecliarinh  is  inferred  from 
his  omitting  to  mention  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  and  from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him 
bjr  Kzra.  The  captivity  was  already  a  thing  of  the 
I'jng  past,  and  is  not  refen-ed  to.  The  existence  of 
the  Temple-service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10. 
Tlie  Jewish  nation  had  .'.till  a  political  chief  (i.  8), 
Jistinguished  by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by 
Neiiemiah  (Neh.  xii.  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns 
a  Persian  origin.  Hence  Vitringa  concludes  that 
Slaiachi  delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second 
letiirn  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
subsequently  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
ir«inus  (cir.  B.C.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennicott  and  Hales,  and  approved  by  Davidson 
(Introd.  p.  985).  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
Seder  01am  Itabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  the  date  of 
M.<»lachi's  prophecy  is  assigned,  with  that  of  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  to  the  second  year  of  Darius ;  and 
his  death  in  the  Seder  Olara  Zuta  (p.  105)  is 
placed,  with  that  of  the  same  two  prophets,  in  the 
52nd  year  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  prin- 
cipal reasons  adduced  by  Vitringa,  and  which  appear 
conclusively  to  fix  the  time  of  Malachi's  prophecy 
as  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— The  ofFiences  denounced  by  Malachi  as  pre- 
vailing ajnong  the  people,  and  especiallj'  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  priests  by  man-ying  foreign  wives, 
correspond  with  the  actual  abnses  with  which 
Nehemiah  had  to  contend  in  his  effoiis  to  bring 
about  a  reformation  (c-omp.  Mai.  ii.  8  with  Neh. 
xiii.  29\  The  alliance  of  the  high-priest's  family 
witli  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  28)  and 
.Sanballat  the  Horonite  had  inti-oduced  neglect  of 
tlie  customary  Temple-service,  and  the  ofiisrings  and 
tithes  due  to  the  Levites  and  priests,  in  consequence 
3f  which  the  Temple  was  forsaken  (Neh.  xiii.  4-13), 
and  the  Sabbath  openly  profaned  (id.  15-21).  The 
short  interval  of  Nehemiah's  absence  from  Jeru- 
salem had  been  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  these 
corruptions,  and  on  his  return  he  found  it  necessary 
to  put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  to  do 
over  again  the  work  that  Ezra  had  done  a  few 
years  before.  From  the  striking  parallelism  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's 
prophecies  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehemiah's 
return  from  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all 
accounts  highly  probable  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
secular  governor  were  on  this  occasion  seconded  by 
the  preaching  of  "  Jehovah's  messenger,"  and  that 
Malachi  occui>ied  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  reformation  under  Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah  held 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  Jeramiah  in  that  of 
Josiali.  The  last  chapter  of  canonical  Jewish 
history  is  the  key  to  the  last  chapter  of  its  pro- 
phecy. 

The  book  of  Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chap- 
tei-s  in  our  version,  as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and 
Peshito-Spiac.  In  the  Hebrew  the  3i-d  and  4th 
^Txn  but  one  chapter.  The  whole  prophecy  na- 
hurally  divides  itself  into  three  sections,  in  the  first 
of  which  Jeho"ah  is  represented  as  the  loving  father 
and  rulci  of  llif  people  (i.  2-ii.  9)  ;  in  the  Mecond. 
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as  the  supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii,  10-16); 
and  in  th"  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final  judg* 
(ii.  17-eiid).  These  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections,  each  of  which  follows  a  cci-tain 
order:  first,  a  shoit  sentence;  then  the  sceptical 
questions  which  might  be  raised  by  the  people; 
and,  finally,  their  full  and  triumphant  refutation. 
The  formal  and  almost  scholastic  manner  of  the 
prophecy  seemed  to  Ewald  to  indicate  that  it  was 
rather  delivered  in  writing  than  spoken  publicly. 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  the  prophecy  in  its 
present  shape,  which  probably  presents  the  sub- 
stance of  oral  discourses,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  not  also  pronounced  orally  ic 
public,  like  the  warnings  and  denunciaticns  of  the 
older  prophets,  however  it  may  ditfer  from  them  in 
vigour  of  conception  and  high  poetic  diction.  The 
style  of  the  prophet's  language  is  suitable  to  the 
manner  of  his  prophecy.  Smooth  and  easy  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  it  is  the  style  of  the  reasoner 
rather  than  of  the  poet.  We  miss  the  fiery  pro- 
phetic eloquence  of  Isaiah,  and  have  in  its  stead  the 
calm  and  almost  artificial  discourse  of  the  practised 
orator,  carefully  modelled  upon  those  of  the  ancient 
prophets:  thus  blending  in  one  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  prophetical  and  the  more  modern  dia» 
logistic  structures. 

I.  The  first  section  of  the  prophet's  message  con- 
sists of  two  parts;  the  first  (i.  1-8)  addressed  to 
the  people  generally,  in  which  Jehovah,  by  His 
messenger,  asserts  His  love  for  them,  and  proves  it, 
in  answer  to  their  reply,  "  Wherein  hast  thou  loved 
us  ? "  by  referring  to  the  punishment  of  Edom  a» 
an  example.  The  second  part  (i.  6-ii.  9)  is  ad- 
dressed especially  to  the  priests,  who  had  despised 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  had  been  the  chief  movers 
of  the  defection  from  His  worship  and  covenant. 
They  are  rebuked  for  the  worthlessness  of  their 
sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  their  profanation  of  the 
Temple  thereby  (i.  7-14).  The  denunciation  of  their 
offence  is  followed  by  the  threat  of  punishment  for 
future  neglect  (ii.  1-3),  and  the  character  of  the 
true  priest  is  drawn  as  the  companion  picture  to 
their  own  (ii.  5-9). 

II.  In  the  second  section  (ii.  10-16)  the  prophet 
reproves  the  people  for  their  intermarriages  with 
the  idolatrous  heathen,  and  the  divoi-ces  by  which 
they  separated  themselves  from  their  legitimate 
wives,  who  wept  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah ;  in  viola- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  marriage  which  God,  the 
father  of  all,  established  at  the  beginning. 

III.  The  judgment,  which  the  people  lightly  re- 
gard, is  announced  with  all  solemnity,  ushered  in 
by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  Lord,  preceded 
by  His  messenger,  shall  come  to  His  Temple  suddenly, 
to  purify  the  land  from  its  iniquity,  and  to  execute 
swift  judgment  upon  those  who  violate  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  neighbour.  The  first  part  (ii. 
17-iii.  5)  of  the  section  tenninates  with  the  threat- 
ened punishment;  in  the  second  (iii.  6-12)  lie 
faithfulness  of  God  to  his  promises  is  vindiciii.*!, 
and  the  people  exhorted  to  repentance,  with  its 
attendant  blessings;  in  the  third  (ni.  13-iv.  6) 
they  are  reproved  for  their  want  of  confidence  in 
God  and  for  confusing  good  and  evil.  The  final 
severance  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  is 
then  set  forth,  and  the  great  day  of  judgment  is 
depicted,  to  be  announced  by  the  coming  of  Eli'jji, 
or  John  the  Baptist,  the  foreruimer  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xi.  14,  zvii.  10-13). 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  alluded  to  in  iiit  ' 
N.  T.,  and    its  canonical   authority  thereby  c-sta 
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dished  (comp.  Mirk  i.  2,  is.  11.  12  ;  Luke  i.  17 ; 
tJom.  ix.  13).  ^W.  A.  W.] 

MAL'ACHY  (Malachias),  the  j.rophet  Malachi 

12  Esd.  i.  4U). 

MAL'CHAM  (Q3^»  :  MeAxax  ;  Alex.  MeA- 
X<i,u"  Molchom).  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
jf  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Shahaiaim  by  his  wife 
Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9),  whom  the  Taigum  of 
I^.  Joseph  identifies  with  Baaia. 

2.  (6  fiaaiXevs  avTwv:  Melchom.)  The  idol 
Molech,  as  some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word 
literally  signities  "  their  king,"  as  the  margin  of 
our  version  gives  it,  and  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to 
an  idol  generally,  as  invested  with  regal  honours  by 
Lt^  worshippers.  He  quotes  Is.  viii.  21,  and  Am.  v. 
26,  in  support  of  this  view,  though  he  refers  Jei'. 
xlix.  1,  3,  to  Molech  (as  the  LXX.,  the  present 
reading  being  evidently  corrupt),  and  regards  Mal- 
cham  as  equivalent  to  Milcom  (1  K.  si.  5,  &c.). 
Hitzig  {K'lrzg.  Hdb.  Jeiemia),  while  he  considers 
the  idol  Milcom  as  unquestionably  intended  in  im\ 
xlix.  1,  renders  Malckam  literally  "their  king"  in 
ver.  3.  The  same  ambiguity  occurs  in  2  Sam. 
xti.  30,  where  David,  atter  his  conquest  of  the 
Ammonites,  is  said  'o  have  taken  the  crown  of 
"  iheir  king,"  or  "  Malcham "  (see  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  on  1  Chr.  xx.  2).  A  legend  is  told  in 
Jerome's  Quaestiones  Hebr.  (1  Chr.  xx.  2)  how 
that,  as  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to  touch 
anything  of  gold  or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol, 
Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatched 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to 
David,  who  thus  avoided  the  pollution.  [Ittai  ; 
Molech.] 

Again,  in  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  the  Cethib  has 
JS^^a,  where  the  Keri  is  \^'Q3.  (A.  V.  "  through 

the  brick-kiln  ").  Kimchi's  note  on  the  passage  is 
as  follows :  "  i.  e.  in  the  place  of  Molech,  in  the  fire 
which  the  children  of  Ammon  made  their  children 
pass  through  to  Molech;  for  Milcom  was  the  abo- 
mination of  the  children  of  Ammon,  that  is  Molech, 
and  Milcom  and  Malcen  are  one."       [W.  A.  W.] 

MALCHI'AH  (n»3^D :  M€Xx''«  =  Melchias). 
1.  A  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi,  and 
ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  40). 

2.  (Melchia.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
had  maiTied  a  foreign  wife,  and  put  her  away  at 
the  command  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  25).  Melchias  in 
1  Esd.  ix.  26. 

3.  {^Melchias?)  Enumerated  among  the  sons  of 
Harim,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  had 
intermarried  with  the  people  of  the  land  (Ezr. 
X.  31).  In  1  Esd.  X.  32  he  appears  as  Melchias, 
and  in  Neh.  iii.  11  as  Malchijah  4. 

4.  Son  of  Rechab,  and  ruler  of  the  circuit  or 
envii-ons  of  Bethhaccerem.  He  took  part  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah, 
and  repaired  the  dung-gate  (Neh.  iii.  14V 

5.  "  The  goldsmith's  son,"  who  assisted  Nehe- 
miah in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  31).  The  word  rendered  "the  goldsmith"  is 
taken  as  a  proper  name  by  the  LXX.  (2o/3e<pi))  ^nd 
in  the  Peshito-Syriac  Malchiah  is  called  "  the  son 
of  Zephaniah."  The  A.  V.  has  followed  the  Vul- 
5ate  and  J-iichi. 

6.  (MeXx''*^")  Alex.  M€A.xf'«s:  Melchia.)  One 
of  the  priests  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra 
vhwi  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  in  tlie  *ti-eet 
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tjelore  the  water-gate  (Neh.  viii.  4).  In  1  Esd 
jt.  44  he  is  called  Melchias. 

7.  A  priest,  the  IV.ther  of  I'asbur  =  Malchij  AH  I 
(Neh.  xi.  12;  Jer.  xxxviii.  1),  and  Melchiah 
(Jer   vxi.  1). 

R    r-in'SpD.)    The  son  of  Ham-melech  (or  "  the 

king's  son,"  as  it  is  translated  in  1  K.  xxii.  26; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern 
Jeremiah  was  cat;  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  The  title 
"king's  son"  is  applied  to  Jerahmeel  (Jer.  xxxvi, 
26j,  who  was  art  ong  those  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  tiike  piisiners  Jeremiah  and  Barucii ;  to 
Joash,  who  appea'  s  to  have  held  an  office  inferioi 
to  that  of  the  go  ernor  of  the  city,  and  to  whose 
custody  Micaiah  was  committed  by  Ahab  (1  K. 
xxii.  26) ;  and  ^o  Maaseiah  who  was  slain  by 
Zichri  the  Ephraimite  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Pekah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7). 
It  would  seem  fioni  these  passages  that  the  title 
"king's  son"  was  official,  like  that  of  "king's 
mother,"  and  applied  to  one  of  the  royal  family, 
who  exercised  functions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Potiphai-  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh.        [W.  A.  W.] 

MAL'CHIEL  (^N'-aSo :  MeAxi/A,  Gen.  xlvi. 

17  ;  MeAxJ'^A  in  Num.  and  Chr. ;  as  Alex,  in  all 
cases :  Melchiel),  the  son  of  Beriah,  the  son  of  Aslier 
and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  MALCHlELiTEt 
(Num.  xxvi.  45).  In  1  Chr.  vii.  31  he  is  callec 
the  father,  tlmt  is  founder,  of  Birzavith  or  Berazith, 
as  is  the  reading  of  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph. 
Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  7,  §4)  reckons  him  with  Heber 
among  the  six  sons  of  Asher,  thus  making  up  the 
number  of  Jacob's  children  and  grandchildren  to 
seventy,  without  reckoning  great-grandchildren. 

MAL'CHIELITES,  THE  ('•^X''3^?2>n  :  MeA- 
X'^Ai :  Melchielitae),  the  descendants  of  Malchiel, 
the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

aiALCHI'JAH    (n>3^D:     MeAxfa ;     Alex. 

MeAx'as :  Melchias).  1.  A  priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  (1  Chr.  ix.  12)  ;  the  same  as  Malchiaii 
7,  and  Melchiah. 

2.  (^Melchia.')  A  priest,  chief  of  the  fifth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  9). 

3.  (^Aaafila:  Jammebias .)  An  Israelite  lay- 
man of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who  at  Ezra's  comniaiid 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).  In  1  Esd. 
ix.  26  he  is  called  AsiUiAS,  which  agrees  with  the 
reading  of  the  LXX. 

4.  (MeAxi'as ;  Alex.  McAxeitw:  Melchins.^ 
Pon,  that  is,  descendant  of  Harim,  who  with 
Hashub  repaired  the  tower  of  the  furnaces  when 
the  wall  of  Jerusalenr.  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  iii.  11).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Malchiaii  3. 

5.  (MeAx'a ;  Alex.  MeAxeia.)  One  of  the 
priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  3j.  It  seems  probable  that  the  narr.cs  in 
the  list  referred  to  arc  rather  those  of  families  thia 
of  individuals  (cimp.  1  Chr.  xxiv.  7-18,  and  Neh, 
xii.  1-7),  and  in  this  case  Malchijah  in  Neh.  x.  3 
would  be  the  saue  with  the  head  or  the  fifth  course 
of  priests  =  Malchijah  2. 

6.  (om.  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  MeAxf^w.  MeU 
chia.)  C:;e  of  the  priests  who  assisted  in  the  soleuiii 
dediirtt'on  of  the  wail  of  Jerusalem  under  iizr.i  uud 
Nehemi.ih  ''Neh   xii   42). 
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MALCU'lRAMiQ-l^a'pO:  MeXx^pdiJ.:  Mcl- 

ckiram),  one  of  tlie  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiachin, 
the  last  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

MAL'CHI-SHUA  m-'>^h^:  me\x€<ruv4: 

Melchisua),  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Saul.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  family  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 
In  the  two  genealogies  of  Saul's  house  preserved  in 
Chronicles  he  is  given  as  the  second  son  next  below 
Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39).  But  in  the 
Account  of  Saul's  offspring  in  1  Samuel  he  is  named 
third — Ishui  being  between  him  and  Jonathan  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  49),  and  on  the  remaining  occasion  the 
game  order  is  preserved,  but  Abinadab  is  substi- 
tuted for  Ishui  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  In  both  these 
latter  passages  the  name  is  erroneously  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Melchi-shua.  Nothing  is  known  of  Mal- 
chi-shua  beyond  the  fact  that  he  fell,  with  his  two 
brothers,  and  before  his  father  in  the  early  part  of 
the  battle  of  Gilboa.  [G.] 

MAL'CHUS  (MdKxos  =  '^•1^'?,  Malluch,  ki 
1  Chr.  vi.  44,  Neh.  x.  4,  &c.  ;  LXX.  MaXux  or 
MoAowy  ;  and  Joseph.  MctA-x^^)  ^"**  ^"'-  ^>  §'> 
xiv.  14,  §1)  is  the  name  of  the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  whose  )ight  ear  Peter  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
the  Saviour's  apprehension  in  the  garden.  See  the 
narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51  ;  Mark  xiv.  47  ;  Luke 
xxii.  49-51  ;  John  xviii.  10.  He  was  the  personal 
servant  {Sov\os)  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of 
the  baililFs  or  apparitors  (uirTjpeTTjs)  of  the  Sau- 
hedi-im.  The  high-piiest  intended  is  Caiaphas  no 
doubt  (though  Annas  is  called  apxtepevs  in  the 
same  connexion) ;  for  John,  who  was  personally 
known  to  the  former  (John  xviii.  15),  is  the  only 
one  of  the  evangelists  who  gives  the  name  of  Mal- 
chus.  This  servant  was  probably  stepping  forward 
at  the  moment  with  others  to  handcuff'  or  pinion 
Jesus,  when  the  zealous  Peter  struck  at  him  with 
his  sword.  The  blow  was  meant  undoubtedly  to 
be  more  effective,  but  reached  only  the  ear.  It 
nij.y  be  as  Stier  remai-ks  {Reden  Jesu,  vi.  268), 
that  the  man  seeing  the  danger,  threw  his  head  or 
body  to  the  left,  so  as  to  expose  the  right  ear  more 
than  the  other.  The  allegation  that  the  writeis 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  because  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  John  say  either  wriov,  or  wrdptov  (as  if 
that  meant  the  lappet  or  tip  of  the  ear),  while  Luke 
says  ovs,  is  groundless.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament age,  like  the  modern  Romaic,  made  no  distinc- 
tion often  between  the  primitive  and  diminutive.  In 
fact,  Luke  himself  exchanges  the  one  term  for  the 
othei-  in  this  very  narrative.  The  Saviour,  as  His 
pursuers  were  about  to  seize  Him,  asked  to  be  left  free 
for  a  moment  longer  (eore  eais  Toirov),  and  that 
moment  He  used  in  restoring  the  wounded  man  to 
soundness.  The  a\pd./jLevos  tov  airiov  may  indicate 
(which  is  not  forbidden  hy  a,<pu\€v,  aire'/coij/ev)  that 
the  ear  still  adhered  slightly  to  its  place.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  Luke  the  physician  is  the  only  one  of 
the  writers  who  mentions  the  act  of  healing.  It  is 
a  *.ouching  remembrance  that  this  was  our  Lord's 
last  miracle  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  The 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  forth  so  often  to 
heal  and  bless  mankind,  were  then  bound,  and  His 
beneficial  ministry  in  that  fonn  of  its  exeicise  was 
finished  for  ever.  [H.  B.  H.] 

so 
Frcm  n'?D(Arab.  ^Jlo).  "salt." 

'  CId«cUtloaa  of  ihc  te.xl  read  oAuio,  inclead  of  oAi/m, 
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MAL'ELEEL  (MaXeAeTjA:  MalaleeV),  Th« 
same  as  Mahalaleel,  the  son  of  Cainan  (L_it« 
iii.  37  ;  Gen.  v.  12,  marg.). 

MAL'LOS,  THEY  OP  (MaAAtfiroi:  A'^i- 
lotae),  who,  with  the  people  of  Tarsus,  revoltel 
from  Antiochus  Epiphaues  because  he  had  be« 
stowed  them  on  one  of  his  concubines  ('2  Mace,  iv 
30).  The  absence  of  the  king  from  Antioch  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  gave  the  infamous  Menelaus 
the  high-priest,  an  opportunity  of  purloining  some 
of  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
(ver.  32,  39),  an  act  which  finally  led  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  good  Onias  (ver.  34,  35).  MaUos  was  ar 
important  city  of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  thf 
Pyramus  {Seihuri),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N.E.  of  Cyprus,  and  about  20  miles  from 
Tarcus  (Tersus).  {jiee  Diet,  of  Geography.)   [G.] 

MALLO'THI  Cni^D  :  MoAAiflf ;  Alex.  Mca- 
Xwdi,  and  MeAATjflf :  Mellothx),  a  Kohathite,  one 
of  the  foui"teen  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and  chief 
of  the  nineteenth  course  of  twelve  Levites  into  which 
the  Temple  choir  was  divided  (1  Chr.  ixv.  4,  26). 

MALLOWS  Cn-1^J?'*  waWiwcA :  '>aAi^a:  herhae 
ct  arhorum  cortices).  By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  some  species  of  Orache,  and 
in  all  prol)ability  the  Atriplex  halimiis  of  botanists. 
It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4,  where  the  patriarch 
laments  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  "  whose  fathers  he  would  have 
disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  his  Hock," 
and  who  fi-om  poverty  were  obliged  to  seek  their 
sustenance  in  desert  p'aces  amongst  wild  herbs — 
"  who  pluck  oft'  the  sea  orache  near  the  hedges,* 
and  eat  the   bitter  roots  of  the  Spanish  Broom." 


Jew'B  Mallow  (CDrc^oru<  olitarins). 

Some  writers,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and  Luther, 
with  the  Swedish  and  the  old  Danish  versions,  hence 
understood  "  nettles "  to  be  denoted  by  Malluach, 
this  troublescme  weed  having  leen  from  time  inj- 
memorial  an  article  of  occasional  diet  amongst  thi" 


as  from  a  priv.  and  Ai/tos,  "  hunger."    So  Chrysostoir. 
oAifia.  ^oTaiT)  'is  iirriv.  Taxi  nXripovaa  tov  iaBiovT-^ 
>:  n''b'"''?y  wn^  t;aii9late  '•  :b  the  bfixncb."   See  Lbi' 
Comiiumt.  on  Job.  L  v. 
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poor,  even  as  it  is  amongst  ourselves  at  this  day 
(Flin.  N.  H.  xxi.  15  ;  Allien,  iv.  c.  1 5).  Others  have 
conjectured  that  some  species  of  "  mallow  "  (malva') 
is  intended,  as  Deodatius,  and  the  A.  V.  Sprengel 
[Hist.  Rei  herb.  14)  identifies  the  "  Jew's  mallow" 
{Corchonis  oUtorius)  with  the  Malluach,  and  Lady 
Callcott  (Script.  Herb.  p.  255)  is  of  a  similar  opi- 
nion. "  In  Purchase's  Pilgritns,"  observes  this 
writer,  "  there  is  a  letter  from  Master  William  BiJ- 
dulph,  who  was  travelling  from  Aleppo  to  Jeru- 
balem  in  IfiOO,  in  which  he  says,  '  we  saw  many 
poor  people  gathering  mallows  and  three-leaved 
gi'asse,  and  aslted  them  what  they  did  with  it,  and 
they  answered  that  it  was  all  their  food  and  they 
did  eate  it ' "  (see  also  Harmer's  Observations,  iii. 
166).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is 
still  eaten  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and 
pods  being  used  as  a  pot-herb.  Dr.  Shaw  (  Travels, 
i.  258,  8vo.  1808)  mentions  Mellow-Keahs,  which 
he  says  is  the  same  with  the  Corchorus,  as  being 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Baibary,  and  draws  at- 
tention to  the  resemblance  of  this  word  with  the 
Malluach  of  Job,  but  he  thinks  "  some  other  plant 
of  a  more  saltish  taste"  is  rather  intended.  The 
Atriplex  halimus  has  imdoubtedly  the  best  claim 
to  represent  the  Malluach,  as  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii. 
223),  and  before  him  Drusius  {Quacst.  Ilebr.  i.  qu. 
17)  have  proved.  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  97),  Hiller 
Hierophijt.  i.  457),  Rosenmiiller  (Schol.  in  Job 
XXX.  4,  and  Botany  of  the  Bible,  p.  115),  and  Dr. 
Kitto  (Pictor.  Bible  on  Job)  adopt  this  opinion.  The 
Gr(!ek  word  used  by  the  LXX.  is  applied  by  Diosco- 
rides  (i.  c.  1 20)  to  the  Atriplex  halimus,  as  Sprengel 
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Atriplex  halimuj. 

{Cwnment.  in  I.  c.)  has  shown.  Dioscorides  says  of 
this  plant,  that  "  it  is  a  shrub  which  is  used  tor 
hedges,  and  resembles  the  Rhamnus,  being  white  and 
xnthout  thorns  ;  iis  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  olive, 
but  broader  and  smoother,  they  are  cooked  as  vege- 
tables- the  plant  grows  near  tlie  sea,  ami  m  badges." 
See  iIbj  the  quotitioa  from  the   Ara'jian  botanist, 


Aben-Beitar  (in  Bochart,  I.  c.  above"),  who  says  that 
the  plant  which  Dioscorides  calls  "  halirmis  "  is  th< 
same  with  that  which  the  Syrians  call  Maluch, 
Galen  (vi.  22),  Serapion  in  Bochart,  and  Prosper 
Alpinus  {De  Plant.  Aegypt.  cxxviii.  45). 

The  Hebrew  name,  lilie  the  Greek,  hiis  reference 
either  to  the  locality  where  the  plant  grows — "  no- 
men  graecum  a  loco  natali  a.\lfji.Cjj,  TrapabaXaatrlw," 
says  Sprengel — or  to  its  saline  taste.  The  Atriplex 
halimus  is  a  shrub  from  four  to  five  feet  high  with 
many  thick  branches ;  the  leaves  are  rather  scur  to 
the  taste ;  the  flowers  are  purple  and  veiy  small ; 
it  grows  on  the  sea-coast  in  Greece,  Arabia,  Syria, 
&c.,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  Order  Chenopo- 
diaceae.  Atriplex  hortensis,  or  garden  Orach,  is 
often  cooked  and  eaten  as  spinach,  to  which  it  is  by 
some  persons  preferred.  [W,  H.] 

MALL'UCH  (T]-1^D  :  UaK^x-  Maloch).  1.  A 
i^evite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  44). 

2.  (MaAoux-  Melluch.)  One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  com- 
mand (Ezr.  X.  29).  He  was  probably  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  line  of  Pharez  (see  1  Chr.  ix.  4).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  ix.  30,  he  is  called  Ma- 

MUCHUS. 

3.  (BaXovx  ;  Alex.  MaXovx  •  Maloch.)  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Harim  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  manied  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

4.  (MaAoux :  -Molluch.)  A  priest  or  family  of 
priests  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  4). 

5.  One  of  the  "heads"  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x.  27). 

6.  One  of  the  families  of  priests  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2)  ;  probably  the  same 
as  No.  4.  It  was  represented  in  the  time  of  Joiakim 
by  Jonathan  (ver.  14).    The  same  as  Meliclt. 

MAMAI'AS  (2a/tofa:  Samea),  apparently  the 
same  with  Shemaiah  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  In  the 
Geneva  version  of  1  Esdi.  viii.  44,  it  is  written 

Sayjiaian. 

MAM'MON  (pOO  :  Ma/icoms  :  Matt.  vi.  24, 
and  Luke  xvi.  9),  a  word  which  often  occurs  in  the 
Chaldee  Targums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers, 
and  in  the  Syriac  Version,  and  which  signifies 
"  riches."  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  by 
Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  33,  and  by  Augustine 
and  Jerome  commenting  on  St.  Matthew :  Au- 
gustine adds  that  it  was  in  use  as  a  Punic,  and 
Jerome  adds  that  it  was  a  Syriac  word.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  idol  received  divine 
honours  in  the  east  under  this  name.  It  is  used  in 
St.  Matthew  as  a  personification  of  riches.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  discussed  by  A.  Pfeiflei- 
Opera,  p.  474.  [W.  T.  B.] 

MAMNITANAI'MUS  (mafivirdvattJLOs :  Ma- 
thaneus),  a  name  which  appears  in  the  lists  oi 
1  Esdr.  ix.  34,  and  occupies  the  place  of  "  Malta- 
niah,  Mattenai,"  in  Ezr.  x.  37,  of  which  it  is  « 
corruption,  as  is  still  more  evident  from  the  foiin 
"  Mamnimatanaius,"  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
Geneva  version. 

MAMEE  (NnOO :    Ma^^p^  ,     Joseph.    Mo^- 

y3p^s :    Mamre),  an  ancient  Amorite,"  who  with 


»  Th?  LXX.,  except  in  xiv.  21,  give  ine  na:iie  ■aith  thi 
rcmiiiii:c  article.    Tiiev  do  tlie  same  in  otLer  ce^es ;  e.  g 
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who  with  his  brothere  Kshcol  and  Aner  was  in 
tJliince  with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24),  and  under 
the  shade  of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt 
in  the  inten-al  between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and 
at  Beei^heba  (xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality 
of  this  ancient  chieftain,  unmistakeably  though 
slightly  brought  out  •>  in  the  nan-ativ3  just  cited — 
■a  narrative  regarded  by  Ewald  and  others  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  docu- 
ments in  the  Bible — is  lost  in  the  subsequent  chap 
Uts.  JIamre  is  thei-e  a  mere  local  appellation  — 
"  Mamre  which  faces  Machpelah"  (xxiii.  17,  19, 
XXV.  9,  xlix.  30, 1.  13).  It  does  not  appear  beyond 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Eshcol  survived  to  the  date 
of  the  conquest — survives  possibly  still — but  Mamre 
and  Aner  have  vanished,  at  least  their  names  have 
not  yet  been  met  with.  If  the  field  and  cave  of 
Machpelah  were  on  the  hill  which  forms  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Hebron — and  we 
need  not  doubt  that  they  were— then  Mamre,  as 
"  facing"  them,  must  have  been  on  the  opposite  slope, 
where  the  residence  of  the  governor  now  stands. 

In  the  Vulgate  of  Jud.  ii.  14  (A.  V.  ii.  24), 
"  torrens  Mambre  "  is  found  for  the  Abronas  of  the 
original  text.  L^*] 

MAMU'CHUS  (Ma/ioCxos  :  Ifaluchus),  the 
same  as  Malluch  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  30).  The  LXX. 
was  probably  MaWovxos  at  first,  which  would 
ea-sily  be  coiTupted  into  the  present  reading. 

MAN.  Four  Hebrew  tenns  are  rendered  "  man  " 
in  the  A.  V.  1.  Adam,  DIN.  (A)  The  name  of  the 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appears  to  be 
derived  from  ddam,*  "  he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddy," 
like  Edom.i'  The  epithet  rendered  by  us  "  red  "  has 
a  very  wide  signification  in  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense.  Thus 
the  Arabs  speak,  in  both  the  literary  and  the  vulgar 
language,  of  a  "  red"  camel,  using  the  terai  ahmar,' 
their  common  word  for  "  red,"  just  as  they  speak 
of  a  "  green  "  ass,  meaning  in  the  one  case  a  shade 
of  brown,  and  in  the  other  a  kind  of  dingy  gray. 
When  they  apply  the  terni  "red"  to  man,  they 
always  mean  by  it  "  fair."  The  name  Adam  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  adaindk,^ 
"  earth,"  or  "  ground,"  because  Adam  was  formed 
of  "dust  of  the  ground"'  (Gen.  ii.  7)  ;  but  the  earth 
or  ground  derived  this  appellation  from  its  brown- 
ness,  which  the  Hebrews  would  call  "  redness."  In 
Egypt,  where  the  alluvial  earth  of  the  Nile-valley 
is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  the  name  of  the 
country,  KEM,  signifies   "  black "   in  the  ancient 

b  In  the  Jewish  traditions  he  appears  as  encouraging 
Abraham  to  undergo  the  pain  of  circumcision,  from 
whlcli  his  brothers  would  have  dissuaded  him— by  a  re- 
ference, to  the  deliverance  he  had  already  experienced 
from  far  greater  trials— the  furnace  of  Nimrod  and  the 
»wort)  of  Chedorlaomer.    (Beer,  Leben  Abrahams,  36.) 
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Egyptian  and  in  Coptic.  [Egyit.]  Other?  lwv» 
connected  the  name  of  Adam  with  dcmutn,  .ike- 
ness,"  from  ddmdh,t  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  like,' 
on  account  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  both  nar- 
ratives of  his  creation :  "  And  God  said.  Let  us 
make  Adam  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  * 
(Gen.  i.  26).  "  In  the  day  of  God's  creating  Adam, 
in  the  likeness'  of  God  made  He  him"  (v.  1). 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  usual  opinion  that 
by  "image"  and  "likeness"  moral  quidities  are 
denoted,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  Semitic 
phraseology  :  the  contrary  idea,  arising  from  a 
misapprehension  of  anthropomorphism,  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  it.  This  derivation  seems  improbable, 
although  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  that  from 
ddam  with  the  derivations  of  antediluvian  names 
known  to  us.  (B)  The  name  of  Adam  and  his 
wife  (v.  1,  2:  comp.  i.  27,  in  which  caje  there 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  more  than  one  pair  is 
intended).  (C)  A  collective  noun,  indeclinable, 
having  neither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
form,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  descendants 
of  Adam. 

2.  Ish,  EJ'^N,  apparently  softened  from  a  form  un- 
used in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  enesh,^  "  man," 
"  woman,"  "  men."  It  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
ins,™  "  man,"  insdn,'"  softened  fonn  ccsdn,"  "  a 
man,"  "  a  woman,"  and  "  man  "  collectively  like 
uis ;  and  perhaps  to  the  ancient  Egypban  as,  "  a 
noble."P  The  variant  Enosh  (mentioned  in  the  note  >, 
occurs  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Seth  and 
grandson  of  Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26  ;  1  Chr  i.  1).  in 
the  A.  V.  it  is  wi-itten  Enos.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  this  was  a  case  like  that  of  Adam's  name ; 
but  this  cannot  be  admitted,  since  the  valiant  Ish 
and  the  fem.  foiin  Ishshah  are  used  before  the  birth 
of  Enosh,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  naming  of  Eve 
(Gen.  ii.  23)  and  Cain  (iv.  1).  If  it  be  objected 
that  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  verbal 
criticism,  we  reply  that  if  so  no  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  name  of  Enosh,  which  might  even  be  a 
translation,  and  that  such  forms  as  Jlethusael  and 
Jlethuselah,  which  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
primitive  state  of  Hebrew,  oblige  us  to  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  verbal  criticism.! 

3.  Geber,  "133,  "a  man,"  from  gdbar,*  "  to  be 

strong,"  generally  with  reference  to  his  strength, 
coiTCsponding  to  vir  and  ap-fip. 

4.  Methim,  D^HD,*  "  men,"  always  mascuhne 
The  singular  is  to  be  traced  in  the  antediluviac 
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k  K'_3K  ;    fern.    HK^N.  pi.    D*t^'3^?.    variant  tndsh, 
|{J^3>J,  which  some  take  to  be  the  primitive  form. 
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P  It  has  been  derived  from  C^3N>  "  he  was  sick,"  so  as 
to  mean  weak,  mortal ;  to  which  Gesenius  otyects  that 
this  verb  comes  from  the  theme  [^J  {Lex.  s.  v.  tJ'JX) 
The  opposite  signification,  strength  and  robustness,  has 
been  suggested  with  a  reference  to  the  theme  ti'N  (FUrst, 
Concord,  s.  v.  K^'N)-  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, with  Resenius,  that  this  is  a  primitive  wcrd  {Lex. 
s.  v.  tJ'^N)-  Perhaps  the  idea  of  being  may  lie  »t  itA 
fotmdaliou. 

'\  The  naming  of  Cain  (J*p)  may  sugges;.  how  Fnosh 
cnme  to  bear  a  name  signifying  "  man."  "  I  have  ob- 
tained a  man  (t^"N  ^O'^p)  from  the  Loiu)"  (Gen.  iv.  I) 

'  133. 

'  Delerllve    QHDi    from  an  unnBcd  singtJw,    WG 
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proper  names  Methusael  and  Methuselah.*  Per- 
liRps  it  may  be  derived  from  the  root  muth,  "  he 
died,""  iu  which  case  its  use  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate in  Is  xli.  14,  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm 
Jacob,  ye  men  of  Israel."*  If  this  conjecture  be 
admitted,  this  word  would  correspond  to  fiporSs, 
•uid  might  be  read  "  mortal." 

MAN'ABN  [Mava-fiv :  3Ianahen)  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xiii.  1  as  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets 
in  the  church  at  Antioch  at  the  time  of  the  appomt- 
ment  of  Saul  and  Bai'uabas  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  He  is  not  known  out  of  this  passage.  The 
name  signifies  consoler  (01130,  2  K.  xv.  17,  &c.) ; 
and  both  that  and  his  relation  to  Herod  render  it 
quite  certain  that  he  was  a  Jew.  The  Herod  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  {(Twrpo- 
<pos)  could  not  have  been  Herod  Agi-ippa  II.  (Acts 
XXV.  13),  for  as  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
in  A.D.  44  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §1),  a  comrade  of 
that  age  would  have  been  too  young  to  be  so  pro- 
minent as  a  teacher  at  Antioch  as  Manaen  was  at 
the  date  of  Paul's  fii-st  missionary  journey  (Acts 
xiii.  3).  The  Herod  in  question  must  have  been 
Herod  Antipas,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  Saviour 
as  a  Galilean  lived,  and  who  beheaded  John  the 
Baptist.  Since  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Arche- 
laus,  who  succeeded  Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Manaen  (his  crvvrpocpos)  must  have 
been  somewhat  advanced  in  years  in  A.D.  44,  when 
he  appears  before  us  in  Luke's  history — older  cer- 
tainly than  forty-five  or  fifty,  as  stated  in  Lange's 
Bihelwerk  (v.  182).  The  point  of  chief  interest 
relating  to  him  concerns  the  sense  of  <TvvTpo<pos, 
which  the  historian  regarded  as  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  connect  with  his  name.  We  have  a  learned 
discussion  of  this  question  in  VValch's  Dissertationes 
in  Acta  Apostolorum  ide  Menachemo,  ii.  199-252). 
For  the  value  of  this  treatise  s.ee  Tholuck's  Glauh- 
wilrdigkeit,  p.  167. 

The  two  following  are  the  principal  views  that 
have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their  advocates. 
One  is  that  evvrpo<pos  means  comr?.d*,  associate, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  with 
another.  This  is  the  more  fiequent  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Calvin,  Grotius,  Schott,  Baumgarten, 
and  others,  adopt  it  here.  It  was  very  common  in 
ancient  times  for  persons  of  rank  to  associate  other 
children  with  their  own,  for  the  pui-pose  of  sharing 
their  amusements  (hence  (TV/XTralKTOpes  in  Xenoph. 
Cyropaed.  i.  3,  §14)  and  their  studies,  and  thus 
exciting  them  to  greater  activity  and  emulation. 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  Polybius,  and  others  speak  of 
this  custom.  Walch  shows  it  to  have  existed 
among  the  Medes,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Herod  might  have  adopted  it  from  the 
Romans,  whom  he  was  so  inclined  to  imitate  (see 
Raphel's  A^nnotationcs,  ii.  80,  and  Wetstein,  ctd 
Acta  xiii.  I). 

The  other  view  is  that  (TitvTpo<pos  denotes  foster- 
brother,  brought  up  at  the  same  breast  (6fio- 
•yaXaKTos,  coUactanens),  and  as  so  taken  Manaen's 
mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared  him,  would  have 
been  also  Herod's  nurse.  So  Kuinoel,  Olshausen, 
De  VVette,  Alford,  and  othei-s.     Walch's  conclusion 
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•  ^KCi'-inp  and  npt^-inp.  where  the  word  is  not, 

afi  Qesenlus  would  make  it,  changed  by  the  construct  state, 
but  has  a  case-ending  ."I,  to  be  compared  to  the  Arabic  case- 
Siding  of  the  uoraiuative,  un,  u,  S,  3. 
'•  The  conjecture  oiGigenius  {Lex.  s.  v.),  that  Lee  mlcMIe 


(not  correctly  represtnted  by  some  recent  writcis), 
combines  in  a  measure  these  two  explanations.  He 
thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  iu  Herod's  family 
along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his  other  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood  in  the  strictei 
relation  to  Antipas  which  ffvvrfotpos  denotes  as 
collactaneus.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3j  that  the  bm- 
thers  Antipas  and  Archelaus  were  eductted  in  a 
private  way  at  Rome  ('Apx^A-aos  Se  koI  'Ai/Tfiraj 
€7ri  PcJo/x-qs  irapd  rivi  itidsTri  rpocpas  eixo"))  thoiigh 
he  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  denv  that  before 
their  departme  thither  Manacu  may  have  enjoyei 
the  same  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  (ffvy 
Tpo<pos  in  that  sense)  as  the  two  brothers,  who  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  separated  iu  their  earlier, 
any  more  than  in  their  later  education.  Yet  as 
Manaen  is  called  the  (TvvTpo<t>os  of  Herod  only, 
Walch  suggests  that  thei'e  may  have  been  the  ad- 
ditional tie  in  their  case  which  resulted  from  theii 
having  had  a  common  nurse. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  to  say  the  least, 
that  Josephus°(^n«.  xv.  10,  §5)  mentions  a  certain 
Manaem  (MorctTj/ios),  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who  fore- 
told to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he  was 
destined  to  attain  I'oyal  honours.  After  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  the  king  treated  tlie  prophet 
with  special  favour,  and  honoured  the  entire  sect  on 
his  account  (irdvTas  air'  6/c€iVoii  rohs  'Etrtrrji'ous 
Tiixwv  SiereXeO-  There  was  a  class  of  the  Essenes 
who  had  families  (others  had  not) ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  with  some  plausibility  that,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  Herod's  friendship  for  the  lucky  soothsayer, 
he  may  have  adopted  one  of  his  sons  (who  took  the 
father's  name),  so  far  as  to  receive  hiin  into  his 
family,  and  make  him  the  companion  of  his  children 
(see  Walch,  p.  234,  &c.).  Lightfoot  surmises 
{Horae  Hehr.  ii.  720)  that  the  Manaen  of  Josephus 
may  be  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Acts  ;  but  the 
disparity  between  his  age  and  that  of  Herod  the 
Great,  to  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties,  puts  tiiat 
supposition  out  of  the  question. 

The  precise  interest  which  led  Luke  to  recal  the 
Herodian  connexion  is  not  certain.  Meyer's  sug- 
gestion, that  it  may  have  been  the  contrast  between 
the  early  relationship  and  Manaen's  later  Christian 
position  (though  he  makes  it  of  the  first  only), 
applies  to  one  sense  of  cvvTpo<pos  as  well  as  the 
other.  A  far-fetched  motive  need  not  be  sought. 
Even  such  a  casual  relation  to  the  great  Jewish 
family  of  the  age  (whether  it  was  that  of  a  foster- 
brother  or  a  companion  of  princes)  was  peculiar  and 
interesting,  and  would  be  mentioned  without  any 
special  object  merely  as  a  part  of  the  individual's 
history.  Walch's  citations  show  that  (rvvTpo<poi, 
as  used  of  such  intimacies  {avvrpoc^iai),  was  a  title 
greatly  esteemed  among  the  ancients ;  that  it  was 
often  borne  through  life  as  a  soi  t  of  proper  name ; 
and  was  recoimted  among  the  honours  of  the  epita]>h 
after  death.  It  is  found  repeatedly  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. 

It  may  be  added  that  Manaen,  as  a  resident 
in  Palestine  (he  may  have  been  one  of  Herod's 
courtiers  till  his  banishment  to  Gaul),  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  had  some  peisonal  knowledge  of  the 

radical  of  fl-VO  is  softened  from  ;•  is  not  borne  out  by  th« 
Egyptian  form,  which  is  MEl',  "  a  dead  one." 

'  7X"lti'^''rjP  ;  oAiyoo-TO!  'lo-pa^A.      For  the  Toti 

"  worm  "  compare  Job  xxv.  6 ;  P».  xxii.  6. 
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Saviour's  miiiistiy.  He  must  have  spent  his  youth 
at  Jemsalem  or  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  among 
his  recollections  of  that  peiiod,  connected  as  he  was 
with  Herod's  family,  may  have  been  the  tragic  scene 
nf  the  massacre  a:  Bethlehem,  [  H.  B.  H.] 

MANA'HATH  (nnjD :  naxavaed  :  i/a- 
naath),  a  place  named  in  1  Chr.  viii.  6  only,  in 
connexion  with  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  is  not 
made  less  so  by  the  translation  of  the  A.  V. ;  but 
the  meaning  probably  is  that  the  family  of  Ehud, 
the  heads  of  the  town  of  Geba,  migrated  thence, 
under  the  guidance  of  Naaman,  Ahiah,  and  Gera, 
and  settled  at  Jlanachath.  Of  the  situation  of 
Manachath  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  believe  it  identiail  with  the  Wenuchah  men- 
tioned, according  to  many  iutei-preters,  in  Judg. 
sx.  43"  (in  the  A.V.  translated  "with  ease"). 
This  has  in  its  favour  the  close  proximity  in  which 
the  place,  if  a  place,  evidently  stood  to  Gibeah, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Benjamin, 
even  if  not  identical  with  Geba.  Manachath  is 
usually  identified  with  a  place  of  similar  name  in 
Judah,  but,  considering  how  hostile  the  relations 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  at  the  earlier  period 
of  the  history,  this  identification  is  dilTicult  to 
receive.  The  Chaldee  Targum  adds,  "  in  the  land 
of  the  house  of  Esau,"  i.  e.  in  Edom.  The  Syriac 
and  Arabic  vereions  connect  the  name  with  that 
immediately  following,  and  read  "  to  the  plain  or 
pasture  of  Naaman."  But  these  explanations  are 
no  less  obscure  than  that  which  they  seek  to  ex- 
plain.    [Manahethites.]  [G.] 

MANA'HATH  (nmO :  Vlavaxi.Q;  Alex.Ma;/- 
vaxad :  Manahat :  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  23,  Moxa«'a0  ; 
Alex.  Movoxc»e:  Manahath,  1  Chr.  i.  40),  one 
of  the  sons  of  Shobal,  and  descendant  of  Seir  the 
Horite. 

MANA'HETHITES,  THE  (ninJJSn,  ».  e. 
the  Jlenuchoth,  and  ^nnJSn,  the  Manachti :  in  54, 
Tr\s  Ma\a9ei ;  Alex,  ttjs  MavaO  :  Vulg.  translating, 
dimidium  requietionum) .  "Half  the  Manahethites  " 
are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  the  father  of  Kirjath-jearim  ( 1  Chr. 
ii.  52),  and  half  from  Salma,  the  founder  of  Beth- 
lehem (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  the  same  place  is  referred  to  in  each  passage, 
though  why  the  vowels  should  be  so  diflerent — as 
it  will  be  seen  ab9ve  they  are — is  not  apparent. 
Nor  has  the  writer  succeeded  in  discovering  why 
the  translatois  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  the  two  differ- 
ing Hebrew  words  by  the  same  English  one.^ 

Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places 

•  The  Vat.  LXX.  has  airb  NoCa. 

b  They  sometimes  follow  Junius  and  Tremellius ;  but 
In  this  passage  those  translators  have  exactly  reversed 
the  A.  v.,  and  in  both  cases  use  the  form  Menuchot. 

c  This  seems  to  fellow  from  the  expressions  of  xlviii.  5 
anj  9 :  "  Thy  two  sons  who  were  bom  unto  thee  in  the  land 
cf  Egypt"—"  My  sons  whom  God  hath  given  me  In  this 
plate,"  and  from  the  solemn  invocation  over  them  of  Ja- 
cob's "  name,"  and  the  "  names  "  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(ver.  16),combined  with  the  fact  of  Joseph  having  married 
Ml  Egyptian,  a  person  of  different  race  from  bis  own.  The 
Jewish  commentators  overcome  the  difficulty  of  Joseph's 
marrjing  an  entire  foreigner,  by  a  tradition  that  Asenath 
was  the  daughter  of  Dinah  and  Shechem.  See  Targnm 
Paeudojon  onGen.  xll.  45. 

*  "Aid  like  fish  beo:me  a  mnllitiide"    Sucii  la  the 
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we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  The  town  M*!fA« 
HATH  naturally  suggests  itself,  but  it  seems  ini 
po.ssible  to  identify  a  Benjamite  town  with  a  p".a« 
occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  and  ap})a« 
rently  in  close  connexion  with  Bethlehem  and  with 
the  house  of  Joab,  the  great  opponent  and  murderer 
of  Abner  the  Benjamite.  It  is  more  probably  iden- 
tical  with  Manocho  (Mai'oxc^  =  ninjD),  one  of 
the  eleven  cities  which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  in- 
serted between  verses  59  and  GO  of  Josh,  xv., 
Bethlehem  being  another  of  the  eleven.  The 
writer  of  the  Targum,  playing  on  the  word  as  if  it 
were  Minchah,  "an  oHering,"  renders  the  passage 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  52,  "  the  disciples  and  priests  wh« 
looked  to  the  division  of  the  ofl'erhigs."  His  in- 
terpretation of  ver.  54  is  too  long  to  quote  here. 
See  the  editions  of  Wilkins  and  Beck,  with  the 
learned  notes  of  the  latter.  [*-".] 

MANAS'SEAS  {tHavaffffias  ;  Alex.  Mewotr- 
ar'fias :  Manasses)  =  Manasseh  3,  of  the  sons  of 
Paliath  Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

MANAS'SEH  (HB'JO,  i.e.  M'nassheh:  Mo- 

ya<T(rri :  Manasses),  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  his 
wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi.  20). 
The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing  which 
had  occurred  since  Joseph's  banishment  fi-om  Canaan 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
father  and  the  brother  he  so  longed  to  behold,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  commemorate  his 
acquisition  in  the  name  Manasseh,  "  Forgetting" — 
"  For  God  hath-made-me-forget  {7iasshani}  all  my 
toil  and  all  my  fether's  house."  Both  he  and  Ephraim 
were  born  before  the  commencement  of  the  famine. 
Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  was  inferior  in 
form  or  promise  to  the  younger,  or  whether  there  was 
any  external  reason  to  justify  the  preferenc-e  of  Jacob, 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  only  certain  that  when  the 
youths  were  brought  before  their  aged  gi-andfather  to 
receive  his  blessing  and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as 
foreigners  »  into  his  family,  Manasseh  was  degraded, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Joseph,  into  the  second 
place.  [Ephraim,  vol.  i.  566i'.]  It  is  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  inferior  rank  in  the  nation  which  the 
tribe  descended  fi'om  him  afterwards  held,  in  relatioc 
to  that  of  his  more  fortimate  brother.  But  though, 
like  his  grand-uncle  Esau,  Manasseh  had  lost  hu 
birthright  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  he 
received,  as  Esau  had,  a  blessing  only  inferior  to  the 
birthright  itself.  Like  his  brother  he  was  to  increase 
with  the  fertility  of  the  fish ''  which  swarmed  in  the 
great  Egyptian  stream,  to  "  become  a  [teople  and  alsc 
to  be  great" — the  "thousands  of  Manasseh,"  n« 
less  than  those  of  Ephraim,  indeed  more,  were  to  be- 
come a  proverb  •  in  the  nation,  his  name,  no  less  that 


literal  rendering  of  the  words  3*1?  ""I^"]^?  (Gen.  xlviii 
16),  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  are  "  grow  into  a 
multitude."  The  sense  is  preserved  in  the  margin.  The 
expression  is  no  doubt  derived  from  that  which  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  characteristic  things  in  Egypt.  Cer- 
tainly, next  to  the  vast  stream  itself,  nothing  could  strike 
a  native  of  Southern  Palestine  more,  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  the  abtmdance  of  its  fish. 

"  The  word  "  thousand,"  (^^{Jl^'  In  the  sense  of  "  fa- 
mily," seeas  to  be  more  frequently  applied  to  Manasset 
than  to  any  of  the  other  tribes.  See  Dent.  «txiii.  17,  aui] 
compare  Judg.  vi.  15,  where  "  family"  should  be  'thoii- 
gand  " — "  my  thousand  is  the  ]x>or  one  iii  Mauusseh  ;"  and 
1  Chr.  zil.  iC. 
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that  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  the  symbol  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  richest  blessings  for  his  kindred.' 

At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manasseh  seems  to 
have  been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he  mai- 
ded in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  At  any  rate  tiie 
names  of  no  wives  or  lawful  children  are  extant  in  the 
li>ts.  As  if  to  carry  out  most  literally  the  terms  of 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  the  mother  cf  Machik,  his 
eldest,  indeed  apparently  his  only  son —  who  was  really 
the  foundation  of  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  " — 
was  no  regular  wife,  but  a  Syrian  or  Aramite  concu- 
bine (1  Chr.  vii.  14),  possibly  a  prisoner  in  some  pre- 
datory expedition  into  Palestine,  like  that  in  which 
the  sons  of  Ephraim  lost  their  lives  (1  Chr.  idi.  21). 
It  is  recorded  that  the  children  of  Machir  were 
embraced  t  by  Joseph  before  his  death,  but  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  himself 
no  trait  whatever  is  given  in  the  Bible,  either  in 
the  Pentateuch  or  in  the  curious  records  preserved 
in  1  Chronicles.  The  ancient  Jewish  traditions  are, 
however,  less  reticent.  According  to  them  Manasseh 
was  the  stewai'd  of  Joseph's  house,  and  the  inter- 
preter who  intervened  between  Joseph  and  his  bre- 
thren at  their  interview ;  and  the  extraordinary 
strength  which  he  displayed  in  the  struggle  with  and 
binding  of  Simeon,  first  caused  Judah  to  suspect  that 
the  apparent  Egyptians  were  really  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  (see  Targums  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojon.  on 
Gen.  xlii.  23,  xliii.  15  ;  also  the  quotations  in  Weil's 
Bibl.  legends,  88  note). 

The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the 
march  to  Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  sacred  Tent.  The  standard 
of  the  three  sons  of  Rachel  was  the  figure  of  a  boy 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  cloud  of  Jehovah  rested 
on  them  until  they  went  forth  out  of  the  camp" 
(Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  18).  The  Chief  of 
the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  was 
Gamaliel  ben-Pedahzur,  and  Us  numbers  were  then 
32,200  (Num.  i.  10,  35,  i;.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59). 
The  numbers  of  Ephraim  were  at  the  same  date 
40,500.  Forty  years  later,  on  the  banks  of  Jordan, 
these  proportions  were  reversed.  Manasseh  had  then 
increased  to  52,700,  while  Ephraim  had  diminished 
to  32,500  (Nimi.  xxvi.  34,  37).  On  this  occasion 
it  is  remarkable  that  Manasseh  resumes  his  position 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph. 
Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  prowess  which  the  tribe 
had  shown  in  the  conquest  of  Gilead,  for  Manasseh 
was  certainly  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  tribes.  Of  the  three  who  had  elected  to  re- 
main on  that  side  of  the  Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad 
had  chosen  their  lot  because  the  countiy  wa?  suitable 
to  their  pastoral  possessions  and  tendencies.  But 
Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah,  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  were 
no  shepherds.  They  were  pure  warriors,  who  had 
taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  conquest  of 
those  provinces  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  con- 
quered, and  whose  deeds  are  constantly  referi'ed  to 
(Num.  xxxii.  39  ;  Deut.  iii.  13,  14,  1.5)  with  credit 
and  renown.  "  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all 
the  tract  of  Argob  .  .  .  sixty  great  cities  "  (Deut.  iii. 
14  ;  4).  *'  Nobah  took  Kenath  and  the  daughter- 
towns  thereof,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name " 
(Num.  xxxii.  42).  "  Because  Machir  was  a  man  of 
srar,  therefore  he  had  Gile«d  and  Bashan"  (Josh.xvii. 
I).     Tha  district  which  these  ancient  warriors  con- 

'  The  Targiim  Pseudojon.  on  xlviii.  20  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  the  words  of  that  verse  were  used  as  part  of  the 
formula  at  the  rite  of  circumcision.  They  do  not,  however, 
icpear  fci  any  of  the  accounts  of  that  ceremony,  as  isifeo 
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quered  was  among  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most 
difficult,  in  the  whole  country.  It  embraced  the  hills 
of  Gilead  with  their  inaccessible  heiglits  and  impass- 
able ravines,  and  the  almost  impregnable  tract  of 
Argob,  which  derives  its  modern  name  of  Lejah  from 
the  secui-e  "  asylum  "  it  affords  to  those  wlio  take 
refuge  within  its  natural  fortifications.  Had  tl-.sy 
not  remained  in  these  wild  and  inaccessible  districts, 
but  had  gone  forward  and  taken  their  lot  with  the 
rest,  who  shall  say  what  changes  might  not  have 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  through 
the  presence  of  such  energetic  and  warlike  spirits  ? 
The  few  personages  of  eminence  whom  we  can  with 
certainty  identify  as  Manassites,  such  as  Gideon  and 
Jephthah — for  Elijah  and  others  may  with  equal 
probability  have  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  tribe 
of  Gad — were  among  the  most  remarkable  characters 
that  Israel  produced.  Gideon  was  in  fact  "  the 
greatest  of  the  judges,  and  his  children  all  but 
established  hereditaiy  monarchy  in  their  own  line  " 
(Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  230).  But  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  Gideon  the  warlike  tendencies  of  Manasseh 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
There  they  throve  exceedingly,  pushing  their  way 
northward  over  the  rich  plains  of  Jauldn  and  Jedur 
— the  Gaulanitis  and  Ituraea  of  the  Roman  period — 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while 
the  western  Manasseh  sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim 
itself  20,800,  the  eastern  Manasseh,  with  Gad  am' 
Reuben,  mustered  to  the  number  of  120,000, 
thoroughly  armed — a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
strength,  still  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
the  fact  that  Saul's  house,  with  the  gieat  Abner  at  its 
head,  was  then  residing  at  Mahanaim  on  the  border 
of  Manasseh  and  Gad.  But,  though  thus  outwardly 
prosperous,  a  similar  fate  awaited  them  in  the  end  to 
that  which  befel  Gad  and  Reuben  ;  they  gradually 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country — they  "  transgi'essed  against  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  went  a-whoiing  after  the  gods  of 
the  people  of  the  land  whom  God  destroyed  before 
them  "  (ib.  25).  They  relinquished  too  the  settled 
mode  of  life  and  the  defined  limits  which  befitted 
the  members  of  a  federal  nation,  and  gi-adually 
became  Bedouins  of  the  wildei'ness,  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  vast  deserts  which  lay  between  the 
allotted  possessions  of  their  tribe  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  which  had  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
hunting-grounds  and  pastures  of  the  wild  Hagarites^ 
of  Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (1  Chr.  v.  19,  22). 
On  them  first  descended  the  pimishment  which  waa 
ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  caiTied 
away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  settled  in  the 
Assyrian  territories  (ib.  26).  The  connexion,  how- 
ever, between  east  and  west  had  been  kept  up  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  Bethshean,  the  most  easterly 
city  of  the  cis-Jordanic  Manasseh,  the  two  portions 
all  but  joined.  David  had  judges  or  officers  there 
for  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  32) ; 
and  Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben-Geber,  ruled 
over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  district  of 
Argob  (1  K.  iv.  13),  and  transmitted  their  pro- 
ductions, doubtless  not  without  their  people,  to  the 
court  of  Jerusalem. 

The  genealog;ies  of  the   tribe   are  preserved  in 


by  Buxtorf  acd  others,  that  the  writer  has  been  tble  U 
discover. 
B  Tht  Targum  characteristlcaliy  say*  circwmeiMi. 
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Num.  xxvi.  29-34;  Joea.  rvii.  1,  &c. ;  and  1  Chr. 
▼ii.  14-19.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  unravel 
these  so  aj;  to  ascertain  for  instance  which  of  the 
&inilies  remained  east  of  Jordan,  and  which  ad- 
vanced to  the  west.  tVora  the  fact  that  Abi-ezer 
ttlie  family  of  Gideon),  Hepher  (possibly  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  the  same  hero),  and  Shechem 
'the  well-known  city  of  the  Bene-Joseph)  all  occur 
itmotig  the  names  of  thi  sons  of  Gilead  the  son  of 
Wachir,  it  seems  probable  that  Gilead,  whose  name 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  eastern,  was 
also  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  western  half 
of  the  tribe.'' 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exaCf*.  position 
of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh, 
svii.  14-18,  a  passage  usually  regarded  c.j  critics 
as  an  exceedingly  ancient  document,  we  find  the 
two  tribes  of  Joseph  complaining  that  only  one 
jwrtion  had  b^pc  allotted  to  them,  viz.  Mount 
Ephraim  (ver.  15),  and  that  they  could  not  extend 
into  the  plains  of  Jordan  or  Esdraelon,  because 
those  districts  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  scoured  by  their  chariots.  In  reply 
Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  forest  (ver. 
15,  A.  V.  "  wood  ") — into  the  mountain  which  is  a 
forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with  forest 
can  sm'ely  be  nothing  but  Carmel,  the  "  moun- 
tain "  closely  adjoining  the  portion  of  Ephraim, 
whose  richness  of  wood  was  so  proverbial.  Anil  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  the  majority 
of  the  towns  of  Manasseh — which  as  the  weaker  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  would  naturally  be  pushed  to  seek 
its  fortunes  outside  the  limits  originally  bestowed — 
were  actually  on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself 
or  of  the  contiguous  ranges.  Thus  Taanach  and 
Megiddo  were  on  the  northern  spurs  of  Carmel ; 
Ibleam  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinuation of  the  range,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Jenin.  En-Dor  was  on  the  slopes  of  the  so-called 
"  Little  HeiTnon."  The  two  remaining  towns  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  Manasseh  formed  the  extreme 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  tribe  ;  the  one, 
Bethshean'  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  was  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Ghor,  or  J ordan- Valley ;  the  other,  DoR 
(ibid.),  war  on  the  coast  of  the  Rlediterranean,  shel- 
tereil  behiua  the  range  of  Cai-mel,  and  immediately 
opposite  0  e  bluff  or  shoulder  which  forms  its  highest 
poii't.  Tiie  whole  of  these  cities  are  spucially  men- 
tionnd  a'  standing  in  the  allotments  of  other  tribes, 
tlioiigh  Jihabited  by  Manasseh  ;  and  this,  with  the 


•»  If  tais  is  correct,  It  may  probably  furnish  the  clue  to 
the  reai  meaning  of  the  difficult  allusion  to  Gilead  in 
Judg  vu.  3.    [See  vol.  i.  695a.] 

'  "  Betusan  in  Manasseh "  (Hap-Parchi,  in  Asher's 
B.of  T.  401). 

»  The  name  of  Ashe  it,  as  attached  to  a  to\Mi,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribe,  was  overlooked  by  the  writer  at  the 
proper  time.  C^C'N  :  AriAai/a'fl  :  Alex.  A<n)p :  Aser). 
It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvii.  7  only  as  the  starting-point 
— evidently  at  its  eastern  end — of  the  boundary  line  se- 
parating Kphraim  and  Manasseh.  It  cannot  have  been  at 
any  great  distance  from  Shechem,  because  the  next  point 
in  the  boundary  is  "  the  Michmethath  facing  Shechem." 
By  Eusebius  ai:d  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon  (su6  voce 
•Aser"),  it  is  mentioned,  evidently  from  actual  know- 
ledge, as  still  retaining  its  name,  and  lyingon  the  high  road 
from  Neapiilis  (^Nablns),  that  is  Shechem,  to  Scythopolis 
(Beisan),  the  ancient  Bethshean,  fifteen  Roman  miles  from 
the  Ibrmer.  In  the  Itineraniun  Hieros.  (5S7)  it  occurs, 
hntweon  "civitas  Sciopoli  "  (t.  e.  Scythopolis)  and  "civ. 
NeajK>lis"  as  "Aser,  ubi  fuit  villa  Job."  Where  It  lay 
UiDit.  It  lu«  still.    K^actlv  in  Mas  povtloQ  M.  /an  at  \ 
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J  RDsence  of  any  attempt  to  define  a  limit  to  the  posse* 
I  sions  of  the  tribe  on  the  north,  looks  as  if  no  boundary 
I.'.ie  had  existed  en  that  side,  but  as  if  the  territory 
faded  ofi'  gradually  into  those  of  the  two  contiguous 
tribes  from  whom  it  had  bon-owed  its  fairest  cities. 
On  the  south  side  the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  is  more  definitely  described,  and  may  be  ge- 
nerally traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  began  ob 
the  east  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (xvii,  10)  at  a  place 
called  Asher,"'  (ver.  7)  now  Yasir,  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Nahlus.  Thence  it  ran  to  Michmethah,  described 
as  facing  Shechem  {Nahlus),  though  new  unknown ; 
then  went  to  the  right,  i.  e.  apnarentlv  ^  north- 
ward, to  the  spring  of  Tappuah,  also  ui.tni.wi  ; 
there  it  fell  in  with  the  watercourses  of  the  torrent 
Kanah — probably  the  Nahr  Falctik — along  which  it 
ran  to  the  Mediten-anean. 

From  the  indications  of  the  history  it  would 
appear  that  Manasseh  took  very  little  part  in  public 
aifairs.  They  cither  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or 
were  so  far  removed  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  nation 
as  to  have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David's  coronation  at  Hebron 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his  rule  was 
established  over  all  Israel,  each  half  had  its  distinct 
ruler — the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eastern, 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20,  21).  From  this 
time  the  eastern  Manasseh  fades  entirely  from  oui 
view,  and  the  western  is  hardly  kept  before  us  by 
an  occasional  mention.  Such  scattered  notices  as 
we  do  find  have  almost  all  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  refoims  of  the 
good  kings  of  Judah — the  Jehovah-revival  ur.der 
Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  9) — the  Passover  of  Hezekiah  (xxx. 
1,  10,  11,  18),  and  the  subsequent  enthusiasm 
against  idolatry  (xxxi.  1) — the  iconoclasms  of  Josiah 
(xxxiv.  6),  and  his  restoration  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Temple  (ver.  9).  It  is  gratifying  to  refiect  that 
these  notices,  faint  and  scattered  as  they  are,  are  all 
coloured  with  good,  and  exhibit  none  of  the  repulsive 
traits  of  that  most  repulsive  heathenism  into  which 
other  tribes  of  Israel  tell.  It  may  have  been  at  some 
such  time  of  revival,  whether  brought  about  by  the 
invitation  of  Judah,  or,  as  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
would  imply,  by  the  diead  of  invasion,  that  Ps, 
l.xxx.  was  composed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mention  of  Beujamin  as  in  alliance  with  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  points  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Whatever  its  date 
may  prove  to  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 


Velde  {Syr.  and  Pal.  ii.  336)  has  discovered  a  village 
called  Yasir,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  or  basin,  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  and  west  by  mountains,  but  on  ihe 
east  sloping  away  into  a  Wady  called  the  Salt  Valley 
w^hich  forms  a  near  and  direct  descent  to  the  Jordan 
Valley.  The  road  from  Nablus  to  Beisan  passes  by  the 
village.    Porter  (Hdbk.  348)  gives  the  name  as  Teydyir. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  important  enough  U, 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  its  inhabitants  are  the  Ashukt. 
ITES,  or  Asherites  of  2  Sam.  ii.  9. 

Van  d3  Velde  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the 
spot  on  which  the  Midianites  encamped  when  suri^risert 
by  Gideon ;  but  that  was  surely  further  to  the  north, 
nearer  the  spring  of  Charod  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

"'  The  right  (P^'i^)  is  generally  taken  to  signify  the 
South ;  and  so  Keil  understands  it  in  this  place :  but  it 
soems  more  consonant  with  common  scnee,  and  also 
with  the  probable  course  of  the  boimdary — which  CDUld 
hardly  have  gone  south  of  Shechem— to  take  it  as  ttii 
right  of  the  person  traciBg  the  line  treat  Kaal  Ui  West 
t.  e.  North. 


MANAFSEM 

«Mthoi-  of  the  Psalm  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 

A  positive  connexion  between  Manasseh  and  Ben- 
jamin is  implied  in  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  vii., 
surhere  Machir  is  said  to  have  married  into  the  family 
'if  Hiippim  and  Shuppim,  chief  houses  in  the  latter 
tribe  (ver.  15).  So  record  of  any  such  relation 
appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  iu  the  historical 
books,  nor  is  it  directly  alluded  to  except  in  the 
genealogy  just  quoted.  But  we  know  that  a  con- 
nexion existed  between  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and 
the  town  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  inasmuch  as  from  that 
town  wei-e  procured  wives  for  four  hundred  out  of 
the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xxi.  12);  and  if  Jabesh-Ciilead 
was  a  town  of  Manasseh — as  is  very  probable, 
though  the  fiict  is  certainly  nowhere  stated — it  does 
appear  very  possible  that  this  was  the  relationship 
referred  to  in  the  genealogies.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  narrative  two-thirds  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  must  have  been  directly  descended  from 
Manasseh.  Possibly  we  have  here  an  explanation 
of  the  apparent  connexion  between  King  Saul  and 
the  people  of  Jabesh.  No  appeal  could  have  been 
more  forcible  to  an  Oriental  chieftain  than  that  of 
his  blood-relations  wlien  threatened  with  extermi- 
nation (1  Sam.  xi.  4,  5),  while  no  duty  was  more 
natural  than  that  which  they  in  their  turn  per- 
formed to  his  remains  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11;.         [G.] 

MANAS'SEH  (nK'^O:    Mauaa-trrjs:   Manas- 

9cs),  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah.  The  reign  of 
this  monarch  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
house  of  David.  There  is  none  of  which  we  know 
so  little.  In  part,  it  may  be,  this  Wiis  the  direct 
result  of  the  cliaracter  and  policy  of  the  man.  In 
part,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  abhorrence 
with  which  the  Ibllowing  generation  looked  back 
upon  it  as  the  period  of  lowest  degradation  to  which 
their  country  had  ever  fallen.  Chroniclers  and 
prophets  pass  it  over,  gathering  from  its  horrors 
and  disasteis  the  great  broad  lessons  in  which 
they  saw  the  foot-prints  of  a  righteous  retribution, 
the  tokens  of  a  Divine  compassion,  and  then  they 
avert  their  eyes  and  will  see  and  say  no  more.  This 
is  in  itself  significant.  It  gives  a  meaning  and  a 
value  to  everj'  fact  which  has  escaped  the  sentence 
of  oblivion.  The  very  reticence  of  the  historians 
of  the  0.  T.  shows  how  free  they  were  from  the 
rhetorical  exaggerations  and  inaccuracies  of  a  later 
age.  The  struggle  of  opposing  worships  must  have 
been  as  tierce  under  Manasseh,  as  it  was  under  An- 
tiochus,  or  Decius,  or  Diocletian,  or  Mary.  Men 
must  have  suli'ered  and  died  in  that  struggle,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  and  yet  no  contrast 
can  be  greater  than  that  between  the  short  notices 
in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the  martyrologies 
which  belong  to  those  other  periods  of  persecution. 

The  birth  of  Manasseh  is  fixed  twelve  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Hezekiah,  n.  c.  710  (2  K.  xxi.  1). 
Wj  must,  therefore,  infer  either  that  there  had  been 
Erj  heir  to  the  throne  up  to  that  compai-atively 
}ate  period  in  his  reign,  or  that  any  that  had  been 
born  had  died,  or  that,  as  sometimes  hapjiened  in 
the  succession  of  Jewish  and  other  Eastern  kings,  the 
elder  son  was  passed  over  for  the  younger.  There 
are  reasons  which  make  the  former  the  more 
probsble  alternative.  The  exceeding  bitterness  of 
Hezekiah 's  sorrow  at  the  threatened  approach  of 
death  (2  K.  xx.  2,  3  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24;  Is.  xxxviii. 
1-3),  is  more  natural  if  we  think  of  him  as  sink- 
ing under  the  thought  that  he  was  dying  childlais, 
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le-aving  no  heir  to  his  work  and  to  his  kingdom. 
When,  a  little  later,  Isaiah  wanis  him  of  the  cap- 
tivity and  shame  which  will  fall  on  his  children,  h€ 
speaks  of  those  children  as  yet  future  (2  K.  xx.  IS',. 
This  circumstance  will  explain  one  or  two  facts  in 
the  contemporaiy  histoiy.  Hezekiah,  it  would 
seem,  recovering  from  his  sickness,  anxious  to  avoid 
the  danger  that  had  threatened  him  of  leaving  his 
kingdom  without  an  heir,  manies,  at  or  about  this 
time,  Hephzibah  (2  K.  xxi.  1),  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  citizens  or  princes  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
X.  3,  §1).  The  prophets,  've  may  well  imagine, 
would  welcome  the  piospect  of  a  successor  named  by 
a  king  who  had  been  so  true  and  faithful.  Isaiah 
(in  a  passage  clearly  belonging  to  a  later  date  than 
the  early  portions  of  the  book,  and  apparently  sug- 
gested by  some  conspicuous  marriage)  with  his  cha- 
racteristic fondness  for  tracing  auguries  in  names, 
finds  in  that  of  the  new  queen  a  prophecy  of  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  glories  of  Je- 
rusalem (Is.  Ixii.  4,  5 ;  comp.  Blunt,  Scriphiral 
Coiricid.  Part  iii.  5).  The  city  also  should  be  a 
Hephzibah,  a  delightsome  one.  As  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  would  Jehovah  rejoice 
over  His  people.*  The  child  that  is  born  from 
this  union  is  called  Manasseh.  This  name  too  is 
strangely  significant.  It  appears  nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  the  king<lom  of  Judah.  The  only 
associations  connected  with  it  were,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  tribe  which  was  all  but  the  most  powerful 
of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Israel.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  so  singular  and  unlikely  a  choice  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been 
for  years  the  cherished  object  of  Ilezekiah's  policy 
and  hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
in  which  its  provinces  had  been  left,  to  gather 
round  him  the  remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  taith  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
reformation  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  It  was  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  "  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh,  and 
Zebulun,  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem." They  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1). 
What  could  be  a  more  acceptable  pledge  of  his 
desire  to  receive  the  fugitives  as  on  the  same  footing 
with  his  own  subjects  than  that  he  should  give  to 
the  heir  to  his  throne  the  name  in  which  one  of  their 
tribes  exulted  ?  What  could  better  show  the  desire 
to  let  all  past  discords  and  otiences  be  forgotten 
than  the  name  which  was  itself  an  amnesty  ?  (Ge- 
senius.) 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  were 
not,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which 
were  likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of  liis 
successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  Ahaz  had 
accepted,  had  defied  his  ai'mies,  had  been  delivered 
from  extremest  danger,  and  had  made  himself  the 
head  of  an  independent  kingdom,  receiving  tribute 
from  neighbouring  princes  instead  of  paying  it  to 
the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria.  But  he  goes  a 
step  further.  Not  content  with  independence,  he 
enters  on  a  policy  of  aggression.  He  contiacts  an 
alliance  with  the  rebellious  viceroy  of  Babylon 
against  their  common   enemy   (2   K.  xx.   12;   la. 


*  The  bearicg  of  this  passage  on  the  controversy  as  Ic 
the  authorship  and  date  of  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  is 
at  least,  worth  considering. 
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zxzix.).  He  displays  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
to  the  ambassadors,  in  the  belief  that  that  will  show 
them  how  powerful  an  ally  he  can  prove  himself. 
Isaiah  protested  against  this  step,  but  the  ambition 
of  being  a  great  potentate  continued,  and  it  was  to 
the  results  of  this  ambition  that  the  boy  Manasseh 
succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  accession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  entire  change,  if 
not  in  the  foyeign  policy,  at  any  rate  in  the  religious 
administration  of  the  kingdom.  At  so  early  an  age 
he  can  scarcely  have  been  the  spontaneous  author  of 
so  great  an  alteration,  and  we  may  infer  accordingly 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  idolatrous,  or  Ahaz 
party,  N^hich  had  been  repressed  during  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  but  had  all  along,  like  the  Romish 
clergy  under  Edward  VI.  in  England,  looked  on 
the  reform  with  a  sullen  acquiescence,  and  thwarted 
it  when  they  dared.  The  change  which  the  king's 
r.ieasures  brought  about  was  after  all,  superficial. 
The  idolatry  which  was  publicly  discountenanced, 
was  practised  privately  (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  Ixv.  3). 
The  priests  and  the  prophets,  in  spite  of  their  out- 
ward orthodoxy,  were  too  often  little  better  than 
licentious  drunkards  (Is.  xxviii.  7).  The  nobles  of 
Judah  kept  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  France  kept  their  Lents, 
when  Louis  XI\''.  had  made  devotion  a  court  cere- 
monial (Is.  i.  13,  14).  There  are  signs  that  even 
among  the  king's  highest  officei-s  of  state  there  was 
one,  Shebna  the  scribe  (Is.  xxxvii.  2),  the  treasurer 
(Is.  xxii.  15)  "over  the  house,"  whose  policy  was 
simply  that  of  a  selfish  ambition,  himself  possibly 
a  foreigner  (comp.  Blunt's  Script.  Coinc.  iii.  4), 
and  whom  Isaiah  saw  through  and  distrusted.  It 
was,  moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of"  the  princes 
of  Judah"  (comp.  one  remarkable  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Joa'^h,  2  Chr.  xxiv.  17),  to  favour  foreign 
alliances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign  worship,  as  it 
was  that  of  the  true  priests  and  prophets  to  protest 
against  it.  It  would  aeem,  accordingly,  as  if  they 
urged  upon  the  young  king  that  scheme  of  a  close 
alliance  with  Babylon  which  Isaiah  had  condemned, 
and  as  the  natural  consequence  of  this,  the  adop- 
tion, as  far  as  possible,  of  its  worship,  and  that  of 
other  nations  whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate. 
The  morbid  desire  for  widening  the  range  of  their 
knowledge  and  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of 
other  systems  of  belief,  may  possibly  have  contri- 
buted now,  as  it  had  done  in  the  daj's  of  Solomon, 
to  increase  the  evil  (Jer.  ii.  10-25  ;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  iii.  666  j.  ,The  result  was  a  debasement  which 
had  not  been  equalled  even  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
uniting  in  one  centre  the  abominations  which  else- 
where existed  separately.  Not  content  with  sanc- 
tioning their  piesence  in  the  Holy  City,  as  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam  had  done,  he  defiled  with  it  the 
Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  4).  The  worship 
thus  introduced  was,  as  has  been  said,  predomi- 
nantly Babylonian  in  its  character.  "  He  obsei-ved 
times,  and  used  enchantments,  and  used  witclici'aft, 
and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards  " 
(ibid.  ver.  G).  The  worship  of  "the  host  of  hea- 
ven," which  each  man  celebrated  for  himself  on  the 
roof  of  his  own  house,  took  the  place  of  that  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  (2  K.  xxiii.  12;  Is.  Ixv.  3, 
11  ;  Zeph.  i.  5;  Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  13,  xxxii.  29). 
\Vr:h  this,  however,  there  was  associated  the  old 
Molech  worship  of  the  Ammonites.  The  fires  were 
rekindled  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom.  Tophet 
wras  (for  the  first  time,  apparently),  built  into  a 
n<it€",y  fabric  (2  K.  xvi.  3  ;  Is.  xxx.  33,  as  com- 
pared with  Jer.  vii.  31.  xix.  5  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr. 
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iii.  667).  Etbu  the  king's  sons,  insteal  of  b«i.-^ 
pwsented  to  Jehovah,  received  a  horrible  fire-bap- 
tism dedicating  them  to  Molech  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  O;, 
while  others  were  actually  slaughtered  (Ez.  xxiii. 
37,  39).  'I'he  Baal  and  Ashtaioth  ritual,  which 
had  been  imported  under  Solomon,  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, was  revived  with  fresh  splendour,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  "  Queen  of  heaven,"  fixc<I  its  roots 
deep  into  the  habits  of  the  people  (Jer.  vii.  18). 
Worse  and  more  horrible  than  all,  the  Asherah,  the 
image  of  Astarte,  or  the  obscene  symbol  of  a  phallir 
worship  (comp.  Asherah,  and  in  addition  to  the 
authorities  there  cited,  Mayer,  De  Eeform.  Josiae, 
&c.,  in  the  Thes.  Theo.  philol.  Amstel.  1701) 
was  seen  in  the  house  of  which  Jehovah  had  said 
that  He  would  there  put  His  Name  for  ever  (2  K. 
xxi.  7).  All  this  was  accompanied  by  the  extremest 
moral  degi'adation.  The  worship  of  those  old  Eastein 
religions,  has  been  well  described  as  a  kind  of  "  sen- 
suous intoxication,"  simply  sensuous,  and  therefore 
associated  inevitably  with  a  fiendish  cruelty,  leading 
to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men 
(Hegel,  Philos.  of  History,  i.  3).  So  it  was  in  Je- 
rusalem in  the  days  of  Manasseh.  Rival  priests 
(the  Chemarim  of  Zeph.  i.  4)  were  consecrated  for 
this  hideous  worship.  Women  dedicating  them- 
selves to  a  cultus  like  that  of  the  Babylonitin  My- 
litta,  wove  hangings  for  the  Asherah,  as  they  sat 
there  (Mayer,  cap.  ii.  §4).  The  Kadeshim,  in  closest 
neighbourhood  with  them,  gave  themselves  up  to 
yet  darker  abominations  (2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  awful 
words  of  Isaiah  (i.  lOj  had  a  terrible  truth  in  them. 
Those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  literally  "  rulers  of 
Sodom  and  princes  of  Gomorrah."  Every  faith 
was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith  of  Israel.  This  was 
abandoned  and  proscribed.  The  altar  of  Jehovah 
was  displaced  (2  Chr.  xxxiii,  16).  The  very  ark  of 
the  covenant  was  removed  from  the  sanctuary 
(2  Chr.  XXXV.  3).  The  sacred  books  of  the  people 
were  so  systematically  destroyed,  that  fifty  years 
later,  men  listened  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Je- 
hovah as  a  newly  discovered  treasure  (2  K.  xxii.  8). 
It  may  well  be,  according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  that 
this  fanaticism  of  idolatry  led  Manasseh  to  order  the 
name  Jehovah  to  be  erased  from  all  documents  and 
inscriptions  (Patrick,  ad  loc).  All  this  involved 
also  a  systematic  violation  of  the  weekly  Sabbatic 
rest  and  the  consequent  loss  of  one  witness  against 
a  merely  animal  life  (Is.  Ivi.  2,  Iviii.  13).  The 
tide  of  con'uption  carried  away  some  even  of  those 
who  as  priests  and  prophets,  should  have  been  stead- 
fast in  resisting  it  (Zeph.  iii.  4 ;  Jer.  ii.  26,  v.  13, 
vL  13). 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  those  who  continued  faithful.  The 
fiercest  zeal  of  Huguenots  in  France,  of  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  against  the  badges  and  symbols  of  the 
Latin  Church,  is  perhaps  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
that  which  grew  to  a  white  heat  in  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They  spoke  out  in 
words  of  corresponding  strength.  Evil  was  coming 
on  Jerusalem  which  should  make  the  ears  of  men 
to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line  of  Samaria  and 
the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab  should  be  th. 
doom  of  the  Holy  City.  Like  a  vessel  that  had 
once  been  full  of  precious  ointment  (comp.  the 
LXX.  aKa^aarpov),  but  had  afterwards  become 
foul,  Jerusalem  should  be  emptied  and  wiped  out, 
and  exposed  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  till  it  was 
cleansed.  Foremost,  we  may  well  believe,  among 
those  who  thus  bore  their  witness  was  the  old 
piophet,  now   bent  with  the  weight  of  fourscoife 
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years,  who  had  in  his  earlier  days  protested  with 
equal  courage  against  the  crimes  of  the  kins;'s 
giandfather.  On  him  too,  according  to  the  old 
Jewish  tiailition,  came  the  first  shock  of  the  per- 
secution. [ISAIAII.J  Habakkuk  may  have  shared 
his  martyrdom  (Keil  on  2  K.  xxi. ;  but  comp. 
Haijakkuk).  But  the  pei-secution  did  not  stop 
there.  It  attacked  the  whole  order  of  the  true 
prophets,  and  those  wno  followed  them  Every 
day  witnessed  an  execution  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  3,  §1). 
The  slaughter  was  like  that  under  Alva  or  Charles 
\X.  (2  K.  xxi.  16).  The  martyrs  who  were  faithful 
unto  death  had  to  endure  not  torture  only,  but  the 
mocks  and  taunts  of  a  godless  generation  (Is.  Ivii. 
1-4).  Long  afterwaids  the  remembrance  of  that 
reign  of  terror  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a 
guilt  for  which  nothing  could  atone  (2  K,  xxi  v. 
4).  The  persecution,  like  most  other  persecutions 
carried  on  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  was 
/bra  time  successful  (Jer.  ii.  30).  The  prophets 
appear  no  more  in  the  long  history  of  Manasseh's 
reign.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
oeeu  no  chroniclers  ietl  to  record  this  portion  of  its 
history. 

Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural  sequence 
«f  events.  There  aie  indications  that  the  neigh- 
iK)uring  nations — Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites 
— who  had  been  tributary  under  Hezekiah,  revolted 
at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and 
asserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19;  Jer. 
xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance  bore 
the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  Hezekiah  had 
been  too  hasty  in  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  rebel-prince  against  Assyria.  The  rebellion  of 
Merodach-Baladan  was  crushed,  and  then  the  wrath 
of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those  who  had  sujiported 
him.  [ESARHADDON.]  Judaea  was  again  over- 
run by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the  in- 
vasion was  more  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib. 
The  city  apparently  was  taljen.  The  king  himself 
was  made  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Babylon. 
There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and 
his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
(2  Clir.  xxxiii.  12,  13;  comp,  Maurice,  Prophets 
and  Kings,  p.  362). 

Two  questions  meet  us  at  this  point.  (1)  Have 
we  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
statement  is  historically  true?  (2)  If  we  accept 
it,  to  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to 
be  assigned?  It  has  been  urged  in  regard  to  (1) 
that  the  silence  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings 
is  conclusive  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
narrative  of  2  Chronicles.  In  the  firmer  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  captivity  or  repentance  or 
return.  The  latter,  it  has  been  said,  yields  to  the 
temptation  of  pointing  a  moral,  of  making  history 
appear  more  in  harmony  with  his  own  notions  of 
the  Divhic  government  than  it  actually  is.  His 
anxiety  to  deal  leniently  with  the  successors  of  David 
leads  him  to  invent  at  once  a  reformation  and  the 
captivity  which  is  represented  as  its  cause  (Winer, 
Rv:h.  s.  V.  Manasseh  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bikl.  Alterth.  i. 
2,  p.  131 ;  Hitzig,  Bcgr.  d.  Kritiit,  p.  130,  quoted 
\j  Keil).  It  will  be  necessary  in  dealing  with 
this  objection  to  meet  the  sceptical  critic  on  his  own 
gix)und.  To  say  that  his  reasoning  contradit»«  our 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  hooks  of 
•^crij.'ture,  and  is  destructive  of  all  revertnce  for 
them,  would  involve  a  petitio  principii,  and  how- 
fver  strongly  it  may  inHuenco  our  feelings,  we  are 
S<!'iDd  to  hud  another  answer.     It  is  believed  that 
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that  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  ^\^  The  silence  oj 
a  writer  who  sums  up  the  history  of  a  reign  of  55 
years  in  19  verses  as  to  one  alleged  event  in  it  is 
surely  a  weak  ground  for  refusing  to  accept  that 
event  on  the  authority  of  another  historian.  (2) 
The  omission  is  in  part  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxi.  The  writer  delibeiately 
turns  away  from  the  history  of  the  days  of  shame, 
and  not  hss  from  the  personal  biography  of  the 
king.  He  looks  on  the  reign  only  as  it  contributed 
to  the  coiTuption  and  final  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom, and  no  after -repentance  was  able  to  undo  the 
mischief  that  had  been  done  at  first.  (3)  Still 
keeping  on  the  level  of  human  probabilities,  the 
character  of  the  writer  of  2  Chronicles,  obviously  a 
Levite,  and  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  history  from 
the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead  him  to  attach 
greater  importance  to  a  partial  reinstatement  of  the 
old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation  of  persecution,  and 
so  to  give  them  in  proportion  a  gre;iter  prominence. 

(4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  history  which 
is,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  and  so  confiims  it.  The  captains  of 
the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manasseh  to  Babylon. 
Would  not  a  later  writer,  inventing  the  story,  have 
made  the  Assyrian,  and  not  the  Babylonian  capital, 
the  scene  of  the  captivity;  or  if  the  latter  were 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  harmony  with  the  prophecy 
of  Is.  xxxix.,  have  made  the  king  of  Babylon  rather 
than  of  Assyria  the  captor  ?**  As  it  is,  the  narra- 
tive fits  in,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  to  the  fects 
of  Oriental  histoiy.  The  fii-st  attempt  of  Babylon 
to  assert  its  independencS  of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was 
crushed  by  Esarhaddon  (the  first  or  second  of  that 
name;  comp.  Esarhaddon, and  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr. 
iii.  675),  and  tor  a  time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his 
court  at  Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely 
the  reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.     There  is 

(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2  K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the  sam.e 
time.  The  king  is  not  named  there,  but  Ezra  iv. 
2,  10,  gives  Asnapper,  and  this  is  probably  only 
another  form  of  Asardanapar,  and  this  =  EsarJhaddon 
(comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  676:  Tob.  i.  21  gives 
Sarchedonus).  The  importation  of  tribes  from 
Eastern  Asia  thus  becomes  part  of  the  same  policy 
as  the  attack  on  Judah.  On  the  whole,  then,  the 
objection  may  well  be  dismissed  as  frivolous  and 
vexatious.  Like  many  other  difficulties  urged  by 
the  same  school,  it  has  in  it  something  at  once 
captious  and  puerile.  Those  who  lay  undue  stress 
on  them  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  clever  boy  asking 
puzzling  questions,  or  a  shai'p  advocate  getting  up 
a  case  against  the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  rather 
than  in  that  of  critics  who  have  leamt  how  to 
construct  a  history  and  to  value  its  materials 
rightly  (comp.  Keil,  Comm.  on  2  K.  xxi.).  Ewald, 
a  critic  of  a  nobler  stamp,  whose  fault  is  rather  that 
of  fantastic  reconstruction  than  needless  scepticism 
{Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  678),  admits  the  gi-oundwork  of 
truth.  Would  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  it  may  be 
asked,  have  been  recorded  and  preserved  if  it  had  not 
been  fulfilled  ?  Might  not  Manasseh's  release  have 
been,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Esarhaddon  ? 

The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables  us  to  return 
an  approximate  answer  to  the  other  question.  Th< 
duration  of  Esarhaddon's  Babylonian  reign  is  calcu- 
lated as  from  B.C.  680-667  ;  and  Manasseh's  cap- 

^  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  was  actually  dor  e  in  latel 
apocryphal  traditions  (see  below). 
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tivity  must  therefore  have  fallen  within  those  limits. 
A  Jewish  tradition  (Seder  01am  Rabba,  c.  24)  fises 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  as  the  exact  date ;  and 
this,  according  as  we  adopt  the  eai-lier  or  the  later 
date  of  his  accession,  would  give  B.C.  676  or  673. 

The  period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the 
writer  of  2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  The  discipline  of  exile  made  the  king  feel 
that  the  gods  whom  he  had  chosen  were  powerless 
to  deliver,  and  he  turned  in  his  heart  to  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  The  compassion  or  death  of 
Esarhaddon  led  to  his  release,  and  he  returned  after 
some  uncertain  interval  of  time  to  Jerusalem.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  his  absence  from  that  city  had 
given  a  breathing  time  to  the  oppressed  adherents  of 
the  ancient  creed,  and  possibly  had  brought  into  pro- 
minence, as  the  provisional  ruler  and  defender  of  the 
city,  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  party.  If  the 
prophecy  of  Is.  xxii.  15  received,  .as  it  probably  did, 
its  fuitilment  in  Shebna's  sharing  the  captivity  of  his 
master,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  belief 
that  we  may  lefer  to  the  same  period  the  noble 
words  which  speak  of  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah  as 
taking  the  place  which  Shebna  should  leave  vacant, 
and  rising  up  to  be  "  a  father  unto  the  inhabit<nnts 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,"  having 
"  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  on  his  shoulder." 

The  return  of  Manasseh  was  at  any  rate  followed 
by  a  new  policy.  The  old  fiiith  of  Israel  was  no 
longer  persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer 
thrust,  in  all  their  foulness,  into  the  Sanctuary  itself. 
Tlie  altar  of  the  Lord  was  again  restored,  and  peace- 
oHerings  and  thank-offerings  sacriKced  to  Jehovah 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15,  16).  But  beyond  this  the  re- 
foimation  did  not  go.  The  ark  was  not  restored 
to  its  place.  The  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah 
remained  in  its  concealment.  Satisfied  with  the 
feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  worshipping  the 
gods  of  other  nations  by  name,  they  went  on  with 
a  mode  of  worship  essentially  idolatrous.  "  The 
people  did  sacrifice  still  in  the  high  places,  but  to 
Jehovah  their  God  only"  (ibid.  ver.  17). 

The  other  facts  known  of  Mauasseh's  reign  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round 
him.  The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  aiid  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head 
of  a  strong  and  independent  kingdom.  If  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  a  smaller  territoiy,  he  might 
yet  guard  its  capital  against  attack,  by  a  new  wall 
defending  what  had  been  before  its  weak  side,  •'  to 
the  entering  in  of  the  fish-gate,"  and  completing  the 
tower  of  Ophel,*  which  had  been  begun,  with  a  like 
purpose,  by  Jotham  (2  Chr.  xsvii.  3).  Nor  were  the 
preparations  for  defence  limited  to  Jerusalem.  "  He 
put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah." 
There  was.  it  must  be  remembered,  a  special  reason 


'  A  comparison  of  the  description  of  these  fortifications 
Willi  Zeph.  1.  10  gives  a  special  Interest  and  force  to  the 
prophet's  words.  Manasseh  had  strenglbened  the  city 
where  it  was  most  open  to  attack.  Zephaniah  points  to 
the  defences,  and  says  that  they  shall  avail  nothing.  It  is 
useless  to  trust  in  them :  "  There  shall  be  the  noise  of  a 
Try  from  the  fish-gate." 

<"  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  of  the  Pseudo-Aristeas.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  large  number  of  Jews  (100,000)  who  had  been 
brought  into  Kgypi  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  "  They, 
kowever,"  be  says,  •'  were  not  the  only  Jews  there. 
Others,  though  not  so  many,  hud  come  in  with  the  Per- 
Bian.  Before  that  troops  had  been  sent,  by  virtue  oi  a 
trsity  of  ollioiioe,   to  help  Psammitichus  against  the 
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for  this  attitude,  over  and  above  that  afforded  by  tht 
condition  of  Assyria.  Egypt  had  emerged  from  the 
chaos  of  the  Dodecarcliy  and  the  Ethiopian  intrudei-s, 
and  was  become  strong  and  aggiessive  under  Psfmn- 
mitichus.  Pushing  his  arms  northwards,  he  attacked 
the  Philistines ;  and  the  twenty-nine  years'  siege  ol 
Azotus  must  have  tallen  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
reign  of  Slanasseh.  So  far  his  progi-ess  would  not 
DC  unacceptable.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  ola 
hereditary  enemies  of  Israel,  who  had  lately  growt- 
insolent  and  defiant,  meet  with  their  masteis 
About  this  time,  accordingly,  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain 
favour.  The  prophets,  and  those  who  were  guided 
by  them,  dreaded  this  more  than  anything,  and 
entered  their  protest  against  it.  Not  the  less, 
however,  from  this  time  forth,  did  it  continue  to 
be  the  favourite  idea  which  took  possession  of  the 
minds  of  the  lay-party  of  the  princes  of  Judah. 
The  very  name  of  Manasseh's  son,  Amon,  barely  ad- 
mitting a  possible  Hebrew  explanation,  but  identical 
in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun-god  of 
Egypt  (so  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  665),  is  probablv  an 
indication  of  the  gladness  with  which  the  alliance 
of  Psammitichus  was  welcomed.  As  one  of  its  con- 
sequences, it  involved  prcbablythe  supply  of  troops 
from  Judah  to  sen-e  in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  Without  adopting  Ewald's  hypothesis  that 
this  is  referred  to  in  Dent,  xxviii.  68,  it  is  yet 
likely  enough  in  itself,  and  Jer.  ii.  14-16  seems  to 
allude  to  some  such  state  of  things.  In  return  for 
this  Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received  the  help  ol 
the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt  was  always 
famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  (Comp.  Aristeas,  Epist.  ad 
Philocr.  in  Havercamp's  Josephus,  ii.  p.  104).'*  If 
this  was  the  close  of  ]\Ianiisseh's  reign,  we  can  well 
understand  how  to  the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  it 
would  seem  hardly  better  than  the  beginning,  leaving 
the  root-evil  uncured,  preparing  the  way  for  worse 
evils  than  itself.  We  can  understand  how  it  was  that 
on  his  death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been,  not 
with  the  burial  of  a  king,  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
house  of  David,  but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K. 
xxi.  26),  and  that,  long  afterwards,  in  spite  of  his 
repentance,  the  Jews  held  his  name  in  abhon-ence,  as 
one  of  the  three  kings  (the  other  two  are  Jeroboam 
and  Ahab)  who  had  no  part  in  eternal  life  {Sanhedr. 
ch.  si.  1,  quoted  by  Patrick  on  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  13). 

And  the  evil  was  irreparable.  The  habits  of  a 
sensuous  and  debased  worship  had  eaten  into  tho 
life  of  the  people  ;  and  though  they  might  be  re- 
pressed for  a  time  by  force,  as  in  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  they  burst  out  again,  when  the  pressure  was 
removed,  with  fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even  the 
zeal  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly 
in  hypocrisy  and  unreality. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  people  suffered  in  the 


Ethiopians."  The  direct  authority  of  this  writer  is,  of 
course,  not  very  great ;  but  the  absence  of  any  motive  foi 
the  invention  of  such  a  fact  makes  it  probable  that  h« 
was  following  some  historical  records.  Ewald,  it  shouW 
be  mentioned,  claims  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  discover  tlie  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  history  of  Ma- 
nasseh's reign.  Another  indication  that  Ethiopia  was 
looked  on,  about  this  time,  as  among  the  enemies  of  Judah, 
may  be  found  in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  while  in  Zeph.  iii.  lo  wo 
have  a  clear  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  great  multitude 
of  the  people  had  found  their  way  to  that  remote  country. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  revolt  of  the  Auto, 
moli  (ii.  30)  indicates  the  necessity  which  led  Psamml' 
tlchus  to  gather  mercenary  troops  from  all  quartcra  fof 
defence  of  that  frontier  of  his  kingdom. 
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«anje  Je^'ee.  The  pereeciition  cut  off  aii  wUo, 
tvained  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  were  the 
thuikere  and  teachers  of  the  people.  The  reign  of 
Maiiasseh  witnessed  the  close  of  the  work  of  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk  at  its  beginning,  and  the  youtli 
of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  at  its  conclusion,  but 
no  prophetic  writings  illumine  that  dreary  half 
century  of  debasement.*  The  most  fearful  symptom 
of  all  when  a  prophet's  voice  was  again  heard  during 
the  minority  of  Josiah,  was  the  atheism  which,  then 
as  in  other  ages,  followed  on  the  contused  adoption  of 
a  confluent  polytheism  (Zeph.  i.  12).  It  is  surely 
a  strained,  almost  a  fantastic  hypothesis,  to  assign 
(as  Ewald  does)  to  such  a  period  two  such  noble 
vorks  as  Deuteronomy  and  tha  Book  of  Job.  Nor 
was  this  dying-out  of  a  true  faith  the  only  evil. 
The  systematic  persecution  of  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  accustomed  the  people  to  the  horrors  of 
i  religious  war ;  and  when  they  in  their  turn 
gained  the  ascendancy,  they  used  the  opportunity 
with  a  fiercer  sternness  than  had  been  known  before. 
Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  in  their  reforms  had 
been  content  with  restoring  the  true  worship  and 
destroying  the  instruments  of  the  false.  In  that  of 
Josiah,  the  destruction  extends  to  the  priests  of  the 
high  places  whom  he  sacrifices  on  their  own  altars 
(2  K.  xxiii.  20). 

But  little  is  added  by  i  iter  tradition  to  the 
0.  T.  narrative  of  Manasseh's  reign.  The  prayer 
that  beare  his  name  among  the  apocryphal  books 
can  hardly,  in  the  absence  of  any  Hebrew  original, 
be  considered  as  identical  with  that  referred  to  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.,  and  is  probably  rather  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there  supplied 
than  the  reproduction  of  an  older  document.  There 
are  reasons,  however,  for  believing  that  there  existed 
at  some  time  or  other,  a  fuller  history,  more  or  less 
legendary,  of  Manasseh  and  his  conversion,  from 
which  the  prayer  may  possibly  have  been  an  excerpt 
preserved  for  devotional  purposes  (it  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Aiiostolical  Constitutions)  when 
the  rest  was  rejected  as  worthless.  Scattered  here 
and  there,  we  find  the  disjecta  membra  of  such  a 
work.  Among  the  offences  of  Manasseh,  the  most 
prominent  is,  that  he  places  in  the  sanctuary  an 
&ya\/u.a  rfrpaTrpSffvirov  of  Zeus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Ma- 
va(r<Trjs;  Georg.  Sy^icellus,  Chronograph,  i.  404). 
The  charge  on  which  he  condemns  Isaiah  to  death 
is  that  of  blasphemy,  the  words,  "  I  saw  the  Lord  " 
(Is.  vi.  1)  being  treated  as  a  presumptuous  boast 
at  variance  with  Ex.  xxxiii.  20  (Nic.  de  Lyra,  from 
a  Jewish  treatise;  Jehamoth,  quoted  by  Amama, 
Jn  Crit.  Sacri  gt  2  K.  xxi.).  Isaiah  is  miracu- 
iously  rescued.  A  cedar  opens  to  receive  kim.  Then 
comes  the  order  that  the  cedar  should  be  sawn 
through  {ibid.).  That  which  made  this  sin  the 
greater  was,  that  the  king's  mother,  Hephzibah, 
was  the  daughter  of  Isaiah.  When  Manasseh  was 
taken  captive  by  Merodach  and  taken  to  Babylon 
(Suidas),  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  fed  daily 
witii  a  scanty  allowance  of  bran-bread  and  water 
mixed  with  vinegar.  Then  came  his  condemnation. 
He  was  encased  in  a  brazen  image  (the  description 
suggests  a  punishment  like  that  of  the  bull  of  Pe- 
rillas),  but  he  repented  and  prayed,  and  the  image 
ukve  asunder,  and  he  escaped  (Suidas  and  Georg. 
Syncellus).  Then  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
lived  righteously  and  justly.  [E.  H.  P.] 

2.  (Movoititt)  ;  Manasse.)  Oneofthedes3endants 

•  TheTfi  IS  a  possible  exception  to  this  In  the  existence 
ut  a  projihet  Kozai  (tYe  Vulg.  Tendering,  where  U>e  LXX. 
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cf  Pahath-Moab,  who  in  the  days  of  tJzra  liitil  nsw- 
ried  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).     In  1  Esd.  ix.  31 

he  is  GiUed  Manasseas. 

3.  One  of  the  laymen,  of  the  family  oi'  iIa^.hum, 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  conimaiid 
(^Ezr.  X.  33).  He  is  called  Manasses  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  33. 

4.  {Moyses.^  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Judg.  rviii. 
30,  the  name  of  the  piiest  of  the  graven  image  of 
the  Danites  is  given  as  "  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Ger- 
shom,  the  son  of  Manasseh";  the  last  word  being 
written  p|^3Q,  and  a  Masoretic  note  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  "  nun  suspended."  "  The  fate  of  tliis 
superposititious  letter,"  says  Fennicctt  [Diss.  ii. 
53),  "  has  been  very  various,  sometimes  placed 
over  the  word,  sometimes  suspended  half-way,  and 
sometimes  uniformly  inserted."  Jarchi's  note  upon 
the  passage  is  as  tbllows : — "  On  account  of  the 
honour  of  iloses  he  wrote  Nun  to  change  the  name  ; 
and  it  is  written  suspended  to  signify  that  it  was 
not  Manasseh  but  Moses."  The  LXX.,  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  Chaldee  all  read  "  Manasseh,"  but  the 
Vulgate  retains  the  original  and  undoubtedly  the 
true  reading,  Moyses.  Three  of  De  Kossi's  MSS. 
had  originally  HK'D,  "  Moses ;"  and  this  was  also 
the  reading  "of  three  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Germain  at  Paris,  of  one  in  the  Library  of 
the  Carmelites  of  the  same  place,  of  a  Greek  MS., 
No.  331,  in  the  Vatican,  and  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Octateuch  in  Univeisity  College  Libraiy,  Oxford" 
(Buirington,  Genealogies,  i.  8G).  A  passage  in 
Theodoret  is  either  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
readings,  or  indicates  that  in  some  copies  at  least 
of  the  Greek  they  must  have  coexisted.  He  quotes 
the  clause  in  question  in  this  form,  'laivadav  .  .  . 
v'lhs  Mavaffffrj  v'tov  Tr]p(rafi  vlov  Mcoffrj ;  and  this 
apparently  gave  rise  to  the  assertion  of  Hiller 
(Arcanum  Keri  et  Kethib,  p.  187,  quoted  by 
Rosenmiiller  on  Judg.  xviii.  30),  that  the  "  Nun 
suspended  "  denotes  that  the  previous  word  is  trans- 
posed. He  accordingly  proposes  to  read  |3  jrUIH* 
DK'^!l  p  HK'JD:  but  although  his  judgment  on 
the  point  is  accepted  as  final  by  Rosenmiiller  it  has 
not  the  smallest  authority.  Kennicott  attributes 
the  presence  of  the  Nun  to  the  corruption  of  MSS. 
by  Jewish  transcribers.  With  regard  to  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  of  accounting  lor  th?  presence  of  a 
grandson  of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five  chapters 
of  Judges  lefer  to  earlier  events  than  those  after  which 
they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  is  said 
to  have  stood  before  the  ark,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  grandson  of  Moses 
might  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  which  was  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  Josephus  places  the  episode 
of  the  Benjamites  before  that  of  the  Gadites,  and  in- 
troduces them  both  before  the  invasion  of  Chushan- 
rishathaim  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel, 
narrated  in  Judg.  iii.  {Ant.  v.  2,  §8-v.  3,  §1 ;  sea 
also  Kennicott's  Dissertations,  ii.  ol-57 ;  Dissert. 
Gener.  p.  10).  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  a 
tradition  recorded  by  R.  David  Kimchi,  that  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jonathan,  Manasseh  is  written  for 
Moses  because  he  did  the  deed  of  Manasseh,  the 
idolatrous  king  of  Judah.  A  note  from  the  margin 
of  a  Hebrew  MS.  quoted  by  Kennicott  {Diss. 
Gen.  p.  10)  is  as  follows: — "  He  is  called  by  the 
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name  of  llanasseh  tho  son  of  Hezekiah,  for  b«;  also 
made  the  graven  image  in  the  Temple."  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  point  of  this  is  not  very 
apparent.  [W.  A.  W."| 

MANAS'SES  [Mavaffo-fis :  Manasses).  1. 
Maxasseh  4,  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  is.  33  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

2.  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  10),  to 
whom  the  apocryphal  prayer  is  attributed. 

3.  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joseph  (Rev.  vii.  6). 

4.  A  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Bethulia,  and  husband 
of  Judith,  according  to  the  legend.  He  was  smitten 
with  a  sunstroke  while  superintending  the  labourers 
in  his  fields,  leaving  Judith  a  widow  with  great 
possessions  (Jud.  viii.  2,  7,  x.  3,  xvi.  22,  23, 
34),  and  was  buried  between  Dothan  and  Baal- 
hamon. 

MANAS 'SES,  THE  PRAYER  OF  {ivpoff- 
fvxh  Vlavaffffrj).  1.  The  repentance  and  restora- 
tion of  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  ff.)  ttirnished 
the  subject  of  many  legendary  stories  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apocr.  V.  T.  1101  f.).  "His  prayer  unto  his 
fiod  "  was  still  preserved  "  in  the  book  of  the  kings 
rf  Israel "  when  the  Chron.cles  were  compiled 
^2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and,  after  this  record  was  lost, 
the  subject  was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  later 
writers.'  "  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,"  which  is 
found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  is  the  work  of 
one  who  has  endeavoured  to  express,  not  without 
true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  repentant  king. 
it  opens  with  a  description  of  the  majesty  of  God 
(1-5),  whidi  passes  into  a  description  of  His  mercy 
in  granting  repentance  to  sinners  (6-8,  e/^ol  rqu 
afiapTi&KQj).  Then  follows  a  pei'sonal  confession 
and  supplication  to  God  as  "the  God  of  them  that 
repent,"  "  hymned  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven," 
to  whom  belongs  "glory  for  ever"  (9-1.'),  aov 
iffTtv  T]  SS^a  els  rolls  aiwvas).  "  And  the  Lord 
heard  the  voice  of  Manasses  and  pitied  him,"  the 
legend  continues,  "  and  there  came  around  him  a 
Hame  of  fire,  and  all  the  irons  about  him  (ra  irepJ 
aiirbv  ffiSripa)  were  melted,  and  the  Lord  delivered 
him  out  of  his  affliction"  (Const.  Apost.  ii.  22; 
comp.  Jul.  Afric.  ap.  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  ii.  288). 

2.  The  Greek  text  is  undoubtedly  original,  and 
not  a  mere  translation  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  even 
within  the  small  space  of  fifteen  verses  some  pecu- 
liarities are  found  {&(TTeKTOS,  kXIvhv  ySvv  Kap- 
Sias,  irapopyl^etu  rhv  6vix6v,  rideffOai  /MfTauoidv 
TiviK  The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
LXX.  [rk  KUTwrara  rrjs  7fys,  rh  irArjOos  rrjs 
XPWTOttitSs  ffov,  Traffa  rj  Svyafxts  Tci>v  ovpa- 
fuv) ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  determine 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  The  allusion  to  the 
patiiarchs  (ver.  8,  SiKaiot ;  ver.  1,  t^  <nripj.ia  av- 
T&v  rh  SiKaiof)  appears  to  fix  the  authorship  on  a 
Jew ;  but  the  clear  teaching  on  repentance  points 
to  a  time  cei'tainly  not  long  before  the  Christian 
ejn,  Thsrs  is  no  indication  of  the  place  at  which  the 
Prayer  was  written. 

3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Pi-ayer  is  con- 
tained in  a  li-agment  of  Julius  Africanus  (cir.  221 
A.D.),  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  in 
their  original  form  clearly  referred  to  the  present 
composition  (Jul.  Afric.  ff.  40).  It  is,  however, 
given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  22),  in  which  it  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of 


"  Ewild  (Gtsch.  iii.  6V9)  is  Inclined  to  think  tbat  the 
Sreek  may  have  been  based  on  the  Hebrew.  There  is  at 
leist  no  trsrc  of  such  on  origin  of  the  Greek  text. 
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the  same  apocryphal  fiicts  (§1)  as  aiv  quoted  from 
Africanus.  Tiie  Prayer  is  tbund  in  the  Alexandrine 
BIS.  in  the  collection  of  hymns  and  metrical  prayers 
which  is  appended  to  the  Psalter — a  position  which 
it  generally  occupies ;  but  in  the  three  Latin  MSS. 
used  by  Sabatier  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of  2  Chr. 
(Sabat.  Bibl.  Lat.  iii.  1038). 

4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognised  as 
a  canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  in  maay 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Latin  version,  bad 
has  been  deservedly  retained  among  the  apocrypha 
in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  Latin  translation 
which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  not  by  the  hand 
of  Jerome,  and  has  some  remarkable  phrases  (iwsws- 
tentabilis,  importahilis  (awTrSa'TaTos),  omnis  virtus, 
coeloruin)  ;  but  there  is  no  sufiicient  internal  evi- 
dence to  show  whether  it  is  earlier  or  later  than  his 
time.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  used 
by  any  Latin  writer  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and 
was  not  known  to  Victor  Tunonensis  m  the  6th 
(Ambrosius,  iv.  989,  ed.  Migne). 

5.  The  Commentary  of  Kritzsche  {Exeg.  Handb. 
1851)  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Prayer,  which  is,  indeed,  in  little 
need  of  explanation.  The  Alexandrine  text  seems  to 
have  been  intei-polated  in  some  places,  while  it  also 
omits  a  whole  clause ;  but  at  piesent  the  materials 
for  settling  a  satisfactory  text  have  not  been  col- 
lected. [B.  F.  W.] 

MANASS'ITES,  THE  QmiZT],  i.  e.  "  the 

Manassite"  :  &  tHavaaari :  Manasse^,  that  is,  the 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  word  occurs 
but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  viz.  Deut.  iv.  43;  Judg. 
xii.  4;  and  2  K.  x.  33.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  the  original  is  as  given  above,  but  in  the  other 
it  is  "Manasseh" — "  Fugitives  of  Ephraim  are  you, 
Gilead;  in  the  midst  of  Ephraim,  in  the  midst  of 
Manasseh."  It  may  be  well  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  the  point  of  the  verse 
following  that  just  quoted  is  lost  in  the  A.  V., 
from  the  word  which  in  ver.  4  is  rightly  rendered 
"  fugitive  "  being  there  given  as  "  those  which  were 
escaped."  Ver.  5  would  more  accurately  be,  "  And 
Gilead  seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan-of-Ephraim ; 
and  it  was  so  that  when  fugitives  of  Ephraim  said, 
'  I  will  go  over,'  the  men  of  Gilead  said  to  him, 
'  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite?'  " — the  point  being  that 
the  taunt  of  the  Ephraimites  was  turned  ag-aiust 
themselves.  [G.J 

MAN'DRAKES  (Q'^XTin,*  dudaim:    fi^jXc 

HavSpayopwu,  ol  ^av^paySpai  :  mandragorae^. 
"  It  were  a  wearisome  and  superfluous  tafk,"  say? 
Oedmann  (  Vermisch.  Samml.  i.  v.  95),  "  to  quote 
.and  pass  judgment  on  the  multitude  of  authors 
who  have  written  about  dudaim :"  but  the  read*  r 
who  cares  to  know  the  literature  of  the  subject  will 
find  a  long  list  of  authorities  in  Celsius  [Ilieivb. 
i.  1,  sq.)  and  in  Rudbeck  (i)«  VttdcHm  liubenis, 
Upsal,  1733).  See  also  Winer,  {Bibl.  Realwdrt. 
"Alraun").  The  diidahn  (the  word  occurs  only 
in  the  plural  number)  .are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx. 
14,  15, 16,  and  in  Cant.  vii.  13.  From  the  former 
passage  we  learn  that  they  were  found  in  the 
fields  of  Mesopotamia,  where  Jacob  and  his  wives 
were  at  one  time  living,  and  that  the  fruit 
(/itTjAa  fiavSpayopuy,  LXX.)  was  gathered  "  in  the 


•  Various  etjrmologies  have  been  proposed  for  this  word; 
tfae  most  probable  Is  that  it  comes  from  the  mot  *l-"l'^, 
'■  to  lov*."  wheo»  ■tS''!,  "  love." 
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days  oi"  '>r}.cfit-hai-vest,"  j.  e.  iu  May,  There  is  en- 
:lfintly  hIjo  an  allusion  to  the  supposed  properties 
Dt'this  plant  to  promote  conception,  hence  Rachel's 
desire  of  obtaining  the  fruit,  for  as  yet  she  had  not 
borne  children.  In  Cant.  vii.  13  it  is  said,  "  the 
duddim  give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  man- 
jer  of  pleasant  fruits  " — from  this  passage  we  learn 
that  the  plant  in  question  was  strong- scented,  and 
that  it  grew  in  Palestine.  Various  attempts  have 
jeen  made  to  identify  the  diiddhn.  Rudbeck  the 
younger — the  same  who  maintained  that  the  quails 
which  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were 
"  flying  fish,"  and  who,  as  Oedmann  has  truly  re- 
marked, seems  to  have  a  special  gift  for  demon- 
strating anything  he  pleases — supposed  the  dudahn 
wei-e  "  bramble-berries  "  (^Ruhus  caesius,  Linn.),  a 
theory  which  deserves  no  serious  consideration. 
Oelsius,  who  supposes  that  a  kind  of  Rhamnus  is 
Aeant,  is  far  fi-om  satisfactory  in  his  conclusions ; 
(le  identifies  the  diiddim  with  what  he  calls  Lotus 
Cyrmaica,  the  Sidra  of  Arabic  authors.  This  ap- 
pear to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  Zizyphus  lotus. 
See  Shaw's  Travels,  i.  263,  and  Sprengel,  Hist. 

Ret  herb.  i.  251 ;   Freytag,  Ar.  Lex.  s.  v.  ^J^^^. 

Celsius's  argument  is  based  entirely  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  a  certain  Rabbi  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
p.  1202),  who  asserts  the  duddim  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  mayisch  (the  lotus?);*  but  the  authority  of  a 
single  Rjibbi  is  of  little  weight  against  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions.  With 
still  less  reason  have  Castell  {Lex.  Hept.  p.  2052) 
and  Ludolf  {Hist.  Aeth.  i.  c.  9),  and  a  few  others, 
advanced  a  claim  for  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  the 
banana,  to  denote  the  duddim.  Faber,  following 
Ant.  Deusing  {Dissert,  de  Dudaim),  thought  the 
duddim  were  small  sweet-scented  melons  {Cucumis 
dudaim),  which  grow  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
known  by  the  Persians  as  distembi/jeh,  a  word 
which  means  "  fi-agrance  in  the  hand  ;"  and  Sprengel 
{Hist.  i.  17)  appears  to  have  entertained  a  similar 
belief.  This  theoiy  is  certainly  more  plausible 
than  many  others  that  have  been  adduced,  but  it 
is  unsupported  except  by  the  Persian  version  in 
Genesis.  Various  other  conjectures  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made,  as  that  the  duddim  are 
"  lilies,"  or  "  citrons,"  or  "  baskets  of  figs  " — all 
mere  theories. 

The  most  satisfactory  attempt  at  identification  is 
certainly  that  which  supposes  the  mandrake  {Airopa 
mandragora)  to  be  the  plant  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic  versions,  the  Targums,  the  most  learned  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  many  later  commentators,  are  in 
favour  of  the  translation  of  the  A.  V.  The  argu- 
ments which  Celsius  has  adduced  against  the 
mandrake  being  the  duddim  have  been  most  ably 
answered  by  Michaelis  (see  Supp.  ad  Lex.  Heh. 
No.  451).  It  is  well  known  that  the  man- 
drake is  far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole  plant 
being,  in  European  estimation  at  all  events,  very 
fetid ;  on  this  account  Celsius  objected  to  its  being 
the  duddim,  which  he  supposed  were  said  in  the 
Canticles  to  be  fragi-ant.  Michaelis  has  shown  that 
aothing  of  the  kind  is  asserted  in  Scripture:  the 
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iktddvn  "  give  forth  an  odour,"  which,  Kcwevtr, 
may  be  one  of  no  tragraut  nature  ;  the  invitatioi 
to  the  "  beloved  to  go  forth  into  the  field  "  is  full 
of  tbrce  if  we  suppose  the  duddim  ("  love  plants  "] 
to  denote  the  mandrake.*  Again,  the  odour  01 
flavour  of  plants  is  after  all  a  matter  of  opinion, 
far  Schulz  {Leitung.  des  HSchsten,  v.  197),  who 
found  mandiakes  on  Mount  Tabor,  says  of  then\ 
"  they  have  a  delightful  smell,  and  the  taste  is 
equally  agreeable,  though  not  to  everybody."  Mdi  iti 
{Trav.  iii.  146)  found  on  the  7th  of  May,  near  the 
hamlet  of  St.  John  in  "  Mount  Juda,"  mandrake 
plants,  the  fruit  of  which  he  says  "  is  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  a  small  apple,  ruddy  and  of  a  most  agree- 
able odour."  Oedmann,  after  quoting  a  number  of 
authorities  to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were  prized 
by  the  Arabs  for  their  odour,  makes  the  following 
just  remark  : — "  It  is  known  that  Oiientals  set  an 
especial  value  on  strongly  smelling  things  that  to 
more  delicate  European  senses  are  unpleasing  .  .  . 
The  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  mandiake,  far  from 
lessening  its  value,  would  rather  add  to  it,  for 
every  one  knows  with  what  lelish  the  Orientals 
use  all  kinds  of  preparations  to  produce  nitoxi 
cation." 


h  B">D.    This  plant,  according  to  Abulfadli,  corre- 

Bpcnds  with  the  Arabic  ,  ^^j^-  which,  however,  Spren- 
%t)\  identities  with  Zizyphui  Patturut, 


I'he  Mandrake  {Airopa  mandragora). 

The  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  has  luffach  ^  =  man- 
dragora ;  in  Onkelos  yabruchin,  and  in  Syriac ya^(c/j  • 
express  the  Hebrew  duddim:  now  we  leani  from 
Mariti  {Trav.  iii.  146,  ed.  Lond.  1792)  that  a  word 


«  "  Qui  quidem  quod  hlrclnus  est  quodammodo,  vlresqaa 
mandragorae  in  Apbrodisiacis  laudantur,  amoribus  anru 
perflare  videtur  et  id  eos  stimulare." 


-U3. 
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Bunilar  to  this  lasf,  was  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the 

maiidralie — he  says  "  the  Arabs  call  it  jabrohak."^ 
Celsius  assertf  tliat  the  mandrake  has  not  the  pro- 
perty which  his  been  attributed  to  it:  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  common  belief  in  the  East  that 
this  plant  has  the  power  to  aid  in'  the  procreation 
of  offspring.  Schultz,  Maundrell,  llariti,  all  allude 
lo  it;  compare  also  Dioscorides,  iv.  76,  Sprengel's 
Annotations  ;  and  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  ix.  9, 
§1.  Venus  was  called  Mandragoritis  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  (Hesych.  s.  c),  and  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  was  termed  "  apples  of  love." 

That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered  at  the  time 
of  wheat-hai-vest  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
several  travellers.  Schultze  found  mandrake-apples 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Hasselqaist  saw  them  at 
Nazai-eth  early  in  May.  He  says :  "  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  plant  in  blo».i:m,  the  fruit  now 
[May  5,  0.  S.]  hanging  ripe  on  the  stem  which 
lay  withered  on  the  ground  " — he  conjectures  that 
they  are  Rachel's  duddim.  Dr.  Thomson  ( The 
Land  and  the  Book,  p.  577)  found  mandrakes  ripe 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon  towards 
the  end  of  April. 

From  a  certain  rade  resemblance  of  old  roots  of 
the  mandrake  to  the  human  fonn,  whence  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  called  the  mandrake  avdponrS- 
fioptpot,  and  Columella  (10,  19)  semihomo,  some 
strange  superstitious  notions  have  arisen  concerning 
it.  Josephus  (Z?.  /.  vii.  6,  §3)  evidently  alludes  to 
one  of  these  superstitions,  tliough  he  c;Uls  the  plant 
baaras.  In  a  Vienna  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  a  curious 
drawing  which  represents  Euresis,  the  goddess  of 
discovery,  handing  to  Dioscorides  a  root  of  the 
mandrake ;  the  dog  employed  for  the  purpose  is 
depic^.ed  in  the  agonies  of  death  (Daubeny's  Roman 
Husbandry,  p.  275). S 

The  mandiake  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Grecian 
islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  spindle-shaped  and  often  divided  into 
two  or  three  forks.  The  leaves,  which  are  long, 
shai-p-pointed,  and  hairy,  rise  immediately  from 
the  ground  ;  they  are  of  a  dark-gieen  colour.  The 
flowers  are  dingy  white,  stiiined  with  veins  of 
purple.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  orange  colour,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant  varies  considerably  in  appearance 
according  to  the  localities  where  it  grows.  The 
mandrake  [Atropa  mnndragora)  is  closely  allied  to 
the  well-known  deadly  nightshade  (A.  belladonna), 
and  belongs  to  (he  order  Solanaceae.        [W.  H.] 

MANEH.    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

MANGER.  This  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7,  12, 
10.  The  original  term  is  (pdrvrj,  which  is  found 
but  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  Luke  xiii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  by  "  stall."  The  word  in 
classical  Greek  undoubtedly  means  a  manger,  crib, 
or  feeding  trough  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex. 
1.  v.) ;  but  according  to  Schleusner  its  real 
•ignification  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court- 
yard, attached  to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  by 
■a  rough  fence  of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight 
material,   into   which   the    cattle   would   be   shut 


'  The  Arabs  call  the  fniit  tuphach  el  sheitan,  "  the 
itevirs  apple,"  from  its  power  to  excite  voluptuousness. 

(f  Comp.  also  Shaksp.  Henry  IV.,  I't.  II.  Act  i.  Sc.  2; 
'dOTn.  and  Jul.,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3 ;  D'Hcrbelot,  £ibUoth. 
•Wtmt.  s.  v.  "  Abrousanam." 
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at  night,  and  where  the  poorer  travellers  migln 
unpack  their  animals  and  take  up  their  lodging, 
when  they  were  either  by  want  of  room  or  want  of 
means  excluded  from  the  house.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. — praesept 

— and   of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  j.^  50J,  both  which 

terms  mean  "  enclosures," — and  also  by  the  customs 
of  Palestine.'  Stables  and  mangers  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  them,  are  of  comparatively 
late  introduction  mto  the  East  (see  the  quotations 
from  Chardiu  and  others  in  Hanner's  Observations, 
ii.  205, 6),  and  although  they  have  furnished  material 
to  painters  and  poets,  did  not  enter  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  birth  of  Christ — and  are  hardly 
less  inaccurate  than  the  "  cradle"  and  the  "stable,"'' 
which  are  named  in  some  descriptions  of  that  event. 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  the  painters  of  the 
later  schools.  The  early  Christian  artists  seem 
almost  invariably  to  represent  the  Nativity  as  in 
an  open  and  detached  court-yard.  A  crib  or  trough 
is  occasionally  shown,  but  not  prominently,  and 
more  as  if  symbolic  of  the  locality  than  as  actually 
existing. 

The  above  interpretation  of  (pdrvT)  is  of  coui-se 
at  variance  with  the  ti-aditional  belief  that  the  Na- 
tivity took  place  in  a  cave.  Professor  Stanley  ha£ 
however  shown  (S.  ^  P.  440,  441 ;  see  also  153) 
iiow  destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is.  And 
it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  two  apocry- 
phal Gospels  which  appear  to  be  its  main  founda- 
tion, the  Protevangelion  and  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy, do  not  represent  the  cave  as  belonging  to  the 
inn — in  fact,  do  not  mention  the  inn  in  connexion 
with  the  Nativity  at  all,  while  the  former  does 
not  introduce  the  manger  and  the  inn  till  a  later 
period,  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  (Protev. 
chap.  xvi.).  [G.] 

MA'NI  (tHavl :  Banni).  The  same  as  Bani,  4 
(1  Esd.  ix.  30  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 

MAN'LIUS,  T.  In  the  account  of  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  campaign  of  Lysias  (B.C.  163)  against 
the  Jews  given  in  2  Mace,  xi.,  four  letters  are  intro- 
duced, of  which  the  last  pm-ports  to  be  from  "  L. 
Memmius  and  Q.  Manlius,  ambassadors  (npefffiv- 
rai)  of  the  Romans"  (ver.  34-38)  confirming 
the  concessions  made  by  Lysias.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  letter  is  a  fabrication.  No 
such  names  occur  among  the  many  legates  to  Syria 
noticed  by  Polybius ;  and  there  is  no  room  foi 
the  mission  of  another  embassy  between  two  re 
corded  shortly  before  and  after  the  death  of  Anti 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  6  ;  12,9;  Grimm 
ad  foe).  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  true  reading  it 
T.  Manius  (not  Manlius^,  the  writer  was  prooably 
thinking  of  the  former  embassy  when  C.  Sulpicius 
and  Manius  Sergius  were  sent  to  Syria.  The  form 
of  the  letter  is  no  less  fatal  to  the  idea  of  its  au- 
thenticity than  the  names  in  which  it  is  written. 
The  use  of  the  aera  of  the  Seleucidae  to  fix  the  year, 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was 
dated,  and  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  date  of  this 
letter  with  that  of  the  young  Antiochus,  are  all  suspi- 
cious circiunstances.     Moreover,  the  first  intercourse 


'  Hicse  wbo  desire  to  see  aU  that  can  be  sakl  on  tbc  '■  m"  %*JX. 


meaning  of  :(>a.Tvri  In  the  N.  T.  and  in  the  LXX.,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  N.  T.,  will  find  it  In  the  leth  chapter  of  th» 
2nd  book  of  P.  Hor'-ei,  MucelL  eriticorum  libri  duo: 
Leovardiae,  173? 
b  See  tor  e.iampV  MUtcu's  Bymn  on  tt<  \aiivitji 
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kel-jruen  the  Jews  ind  Romans  is  marked  distinctly 
jLS  biking  place  two  jears  later  (1  Mace  viii  '  ♦F.), 
when  Judas  heard  of  their  power  and  fidelity 

The  remaining  letters  are  of  no  more  worth, 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  facts  may  have  sug- 
^sted  special  details  (e.  g.  2  Mace.  si.  29  ff.). 

(Wernsdorf,  De  Fide  Mace.  §  66  ;  Grimm,  ad 
too. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Patritius,  De  Cons.  Mace. 
pp.  142,  28(>.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

MAN'NA  (|0,  md7i :  Mdwa :  Manhu,  Man, 
2tanna).  The  most  important  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
on  this  topic  are  the  following: — Ex.  xvi.  14-36  ; 
Num.  xi.  7-9;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  24,  25;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  every  morn- 
ing except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  tbrm  of  a  small 
round  seea  resembling  the  hoar  frost ;  that  it  must 
be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became  so  hot  a*, 
to  melt  it ;  that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day 
except  the  Sabbath  ;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed  by  the  substance  be- 
coming wormy  and  offensive  ;  that  it  was  prepared 
for  food  by  giinding  and  baking ;  that  its  taste  was 
like  fresh  oil,  and  like  wafers  made  with  honey, 
equally  rgreeable  to  all  palates ;  that  the  whole 
nation  subsisted  upon  it  for  forty  years  ;  that  it 
suddenly  ceased  when  they  first  got  the  new  corn 
of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  that  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  gift  directly  from  God, 
and  not  as  a  product  of  nature. 

The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and 
other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the  name  of 
manna,  have  not  the  qualities  or  uses  ascribed  to 
the  manna  of  Scripture.  They  are  all  condiments 
or  medicines  rather  than  food,  stimulating  or  pur 
gative  rather  than  nutritious  ;  they  are  produced 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  from  May  to 
August,  and  not  all  the  year  round  ;  they  come  only 
in  small  quantities,  never  affording  anything  like 
1.5,000,000  of  pounds  a-week,  which  must  have 
been  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  whole 
Israelitish  camp,  since  each  man  had  an  omer  (or 
three  English  quarts)  a-day,  and  that  for  forty  years  ; 
they  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  do  not  become 
useless  in  a  day  or  two  ;  they  are  just  as  liable  to 
deteiiorate  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day ; 
nor  does  a  double  quantity  fall  on  the  day  preceding 
the  Sabbath  ;  nor  would  natural  products  cease  at 
once  and  for  ever,  as  the  manna  is  represented  as 
ceasing  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  The  manna  of  Scrip- 
ture wp  therefore  regard  as  wholly  miraculous,  and 
not  in  any  respect  a  product  of  nature. 

The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  woi'd  manna 
are  best  given  by  the  old  authorities,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Ex.  xvi.  15  is  this:  'iMvns  5«  avTh  oi 
viol  'lffpai]\  elirav  erepos  r^  kTip(f,rl  eirri  tovto' 
ev  ykp  ijSeiarav  ri  ^v,  "  Btd  the  children  of  Israel, 
seeing  it,  said  one  to  another.  What  is  this  ?  for 
they  knew  not  what  it  was."  The  Vulgate,  with  a 
^ery  careful  reference  to  the  Hebrew,  thus :  "  Quod 
eum  vidissent  filii  Israel,  dixerunt  ad  invicem  manhu, 
quod  significat:  Quid  est  hoc?  ignorabant  enim 
quid  esset :"  i.  e.  '  Which  when  the  children  of 
Israel  saw,  they  said  one  to  aru)ther,  man  hu, 
which  signifies.  What  is  this?  for  they  knew  not 
what  it  vas."  In  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §6)  we  have 
the  following:  KaKovcri  Se  'Efipaioi  Tb  ^pwfxa 
toCto  fidvfa,  rh  yap  fxav  fwepwTTi(ns.  Kara  r7)v 
flUtrrpav  SidKfKTev,  tI  tout'  tariv,  avaKpivovau, 
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"  JVow  the  Hebrews  call  this  food  manna,  for  Vu 
particle  MAN,  in  our  lanciuage,  is  the  asking  of  a 
qwstion.  What  is  this?" 

According  to  all  these  authorities,  with  which  the 
Syriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew  word  inan,  by  which 
this  substance  is  always  designated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  nitenogative  pionoun 
(what?)  ;  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  inquiry 

Kin  }J3  {man  hu,  what  is  this?),  which  the  He- 
brews made  when  they  first  saw  it  upon  the  gr:>uniK 
The  other  etymologies,  which  would  derive  the  woi'cj 
from  either  of  the  Hebiew  verbs    n3D  or  J3D,  ar« 

more  recent  and  less  worthy  of  confidence,  and  d6 
not  agree  with  the  sacred  text ;  a  literal  translation 
of  which  (Ex.  xvi.  15)  is  this:  "  And  the  children 
of  Israel  saio  and  said,  a  man  to  his  neighbour,  what 
is  this  (man  hu)  ;  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was." 
The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  manna  which  in  his  time 
was  used  as  a  mi^dicine: — "  Manna  is  a  dew  which 
falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes  thick  like  honey, 
and  can  be  hardened  so  as  to  be  like  grains  of  corn." 


Tamartx  GaUica. 


The  substance  now  called  aanna  in  the  Arab.ai. 
desert  tlu'ough  which  the  Isi-aelites  passed,  is  col- 
lected hi  the  month  of  June  from  the  tajfa  or 
tamaiisk  .shrub  (Tamarix  gallica).  According  to 
Burckhardt  it  drops  from  the  thorns  on  the  slicks 
&uJ  leaves  with  which  the  giound  is  covered,  and 
must  b€  gathered  early  in  the  day,  oi   it  will  >-« 
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melted  by  tlie  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it, 
jtrain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern 
bottles ;  and  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept  uninjured 
for  several  years.  They  use  it  like  honey  or  butter 
with  their  unleavened  bread,  but  never  make  it  into 
cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself.  It  abounds  only  in  very 
wet  vears,  and  in  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears 
entirely.  Various  shrubs,  all  through  the  oriental 
world,  from  India  to  Syria,  yield  a  substance  of  this 
kind.  The  tamarisk  gum  is  by  some  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect, 
which  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and  described  under 
the  name  of  Coccus  manniparus.  See  Symbolae 
Physicae,  p.  i. ;  Transact,  of  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay,  i.  251.  This  surely  could  not  have  been 
the  food  of  the  Israelites  during  their  forty  years' 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  though  the  name  might 
have  been  derived  fi-om  some  real  or  fancied  resem- 
blance to  it. 

liauwolf  (Trav.  i.  94)  and  some  more  recent  tra- 
vellers have  observed  that  the  dried  grains  of  the 
oriental  manna  were  like  the  coriander-seed.  Gmelin 
(^Ti-av.  through  Eussia  to  Persia,  pt.  iii.  p.  28)  re- 
marks this  of  the  manna  of  Persia,  which  he  says  is 
white  as  snow.  The  peasants  of  Ispahan  gather  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  thorny  shrub  (the  sweet  thorn) 
and  strike  them  with  a  stick,  and  the  grains  of 
manna  are  received  in  a  sieve.  Niebuhr  observed 
that  at  Mardin  in  Mesopotamia,  the  manna  lies  like 
meal  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  the  East  ballot 
and  afs  or  as,  which  he  regards  as  a  species  of  oak." 
The  harvest  is  in  July  and  August,  and  much  more 
plentiful  in  wet  than  dry  seasons.  It  is  sometimes 
collected  before  sunrise  by  shaking  it  fi-om  the  leaves 
on  to  a  cloth,  and  thus  collected  it  remains  very 
white  and  pure.  That  which  is  not  shaken  off  in 
the  morning  melts  upon  the  leaves,  and  accumu- 
lates till  it  becomes  very  thick.  The  leaves  are 
then  gathered  and  put  in  boiling  water,  and  t}ie 
manna  floats  like  oil  upon  the  surface.  This  the 
natives  call  manna  essemma,  i.  e.  heavenly  maitna. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  Burckhardt  found  manna 
like  gum  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree 
gharrob^  which  is  as  large  as  the  olive-tree,  having 
a  leaf  lil'.e  the  poplar,  though  somewhat  broader. 
It  appears  like  dew  upon  the  leaves,  is  of  a  brown 
or  grey  colour,  and  drops  on  the  ground.  When 
first  gathered  it  is  sweet,  but  in  a  day  or  two  be- 
comes acid.  The  Arabs  use  it  like  honey  or  butter, 
and  eat  it  in  their  oatmeal  gi-uel.  They  also  use  it 
in  cleaning  their  leather  bottles  and  making  them 
air-tight.  The  season  for  gathering  this  is  May  or 
June.  Two  other  shrubs  which  have  been  supposed 
to  yield  the  manna  of  Scripture,  are  the  Alhagi 
maurorum,  or  Persian  manna,  and  the  Alhagi  de- 
sertorum, — thorny  plants  common  in  Syria. 

The  manna  of  European  commerce  comes  mostly 
fiom  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is  gathered  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  from  some  species  of 
ash  {Ornus  Europaea  and  Ornus  rotundifolia), 
from  which  it  drops  in  consequence  of  a  puncture 
by  an  insect  resembling  the  locust,  but  distin- 
guished from  it  by  having  a  sting  under  its  body. 
The  substance  is  fluid  at  night,  and  resembles  the 
dew,  but  in  the  morning  it  begins  *o  harden. 
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Compa'-"  Rosenmilller's  AlterthumsJnmJe,  1v.  p 
316-29;  Winer,  jRealworterhuch,  ii.  p.  53,  54;  AvA 
the  Oriental  traveller  above  referred  to.  [C.  E.  S,] 


•  ,if^\.  which  Freytag,  howexer,  Identifies  wiin 
lome  species  of  Cappari». 

b  Sprengel  {But.  Rei  herb.  i.  27n)  tclentlfles  the  ghnrb 
01  eharab  with  the  Salix  babyUmica 


Alhag\  maurorUMX, 

MANO'AH  (m30 :  Morwe  ;  Joseph.  Ma 
V(ix''\^  '■  Manue),  the  father  of  Samson ;  a  Danite, 
native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii.  2).  The 
narrative  of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  the  birth  of  Samson,  supplies 
us  with  veiy  few  and  feint  traits  of  Manoah's  cha- 
racter or  habits.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  occu- 
pation which  separated  him  during  part  of  the  day 
from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field  work,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was  found  by 
the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was  hospitatie, 
as  his  forefather  Abram  had  been  before  hinr.  •  he 
was  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  lO  a 
gi'eat  degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments  aie 
brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  bj  Jo- 
sephus  (^Ant.  v.  8,  §2,  3),  on  what  authority  we  haV 
no  means  of  judging,  though  his  account  is  doubtless 
founded  on  some  ancient  Jewish  tradition  or  record. 
♦'  There  was  a  certain  Manoches  who  was  without 
controversy  the  best  and  chiefest  person  of  his 
country.  This  man.  had  a  wife  of  exceeding  beauty, 
surpassing  the  other  women  of  the  place.  Now, 
when  they  had  no  children,  and  were  much  dis- 
tressed thereat,  he  besought  God  that  He  would  gi-ant 
unto  them  a  lawful  heir,  and  for  that  purpose  re- 
sorted often  with  his  wife  to  the  suburb  •  {rh  irpoi- 
(Treiov)  of  the  city.     And  in  that  place  was  the 


"  Vossibiy  to  consult  the  Levites,  whose  special  pro- 
j  p.rly  the  suburbs  of  the  city  were.  But  Zorah  is  no- 
'  wtiere  stated  to  have  been  a  Levites'  city. 
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great  plain.  Now  the  man  loved  his  wife  to  dis- 
teiction,  and  on  that  account  was  exceedingly  jealous 
of  her.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  his  wife  being 
alone,  an  angel  appeared  to  her  .  .  .  and  when  he 
had  said  these  things  he  departed,  for  he  had  come 
hj  the  command  of  God.  When  her  husband  came 
she  informed  him  of  all  things  concerning  the  angel, 
wondering  greatly  at  the  beauty  and  size  of  the 
youth,  insomuch  that  he  was  tilled  with  jealousy 
and  with  suspicion  thereat.  Then  the  woman  de- 
siring to  relieve  her  husband  of  his  excessive  grief, 
besought  God  that  He  would  send  again  the  augel, 
Ki  that  the  man  might  behold  him  as  well  as  she. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  they  were  in  the 
subiu'bs  again,  by  the  favour  of  God  the  angel  ap- 
peared the  second  time  fco  the  woman,  while  her 
husband  was  absent.  And  she  having  prayed  him 
to  tarry  awhile  till  she  should  fetch  her  husband, 
went  and  brought  Rlanoches."  The  rest  of  the  story 
agi-ees  with  the  Bible. 

We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  connexion  with 
the  marriage  of  Samson  to  the  Philistine  of  Tim- 
aath.  His  I'ather  and  his  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose  (xiv.  2,  3).  They 
then  accompanied  him  to  Timuath,  both  on  the  pre- 
liminary visit  (vers.  5,  6),  and  to  the  marriage  itself 
(9,  10).  Manoah  appeai-s  not  to  have  survived  his 
Eon :  not  he,  but  Samson's  brothers,  went  down  to 
Gaza  for  the  body  of  the  hero,  and  bringing  it  up 
to  the  family  tomb  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  re- 
united the  father  to  the  son  (xvi.  31),  whose  birth 
had  been  the  subject  of  so  many  prayers  and  so  much 
anxiety.  Jlilton,  however,  does  not  take  this  view. 
In  Samson  Agonistes  Manoah  bears  a  prominent 
part  throughout,  and  lives  to  bury  his  son.     [G.] 

MANSLAYER.*  The  principle  on  which  the 
"manslayer"  was  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  viz. 
that  the  person  slain  was  regarded  as  "  delivered 
into  his  hand "  by  the  Almighty,  was  obviously 
open  to  much  wilful  perversion  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4,  18  ; 
xxvi.  8;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  21,  vol.  ii.  320), 
though  the  cases  mentioned  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
sample  of  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Death 
by  a  blow  in  a  sudden  quarrel  (Num.  xxxv.  22). 
6.  Death  by  a  stone  or  missile  thrown  at  random 
(ib.  22,  23).  c.  By  the  blade  of  an  axe  flying  from 
its  handle  (Deut.  xix.  5).  d.  Whether  the  case  of  a 
person  killed  by  falling  from  a  roof  unprovided  with 
a  parapet  involved  the  guilt  of  manslaugliter  on  the 
owner,  is  not  clear ;  but  the  law  seems  intended  to 
prevent  the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such  case, 
by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  of 
the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  (Michaelis,  On 
the  Laws  of  Hoses,  ai-ts.  223,  280,  ed.  Smith.) 
In  all  these  and  the  like  cases  the  manslayer  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  city  of  refuge.  [Cities  of 
Refuge.] 

Besides  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
"tises  of  homicide,  a.  An  animal,  not  known  to  be 
vicious,  causing  death  to  a  human  being,  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  regarded  as  unclean.  But  if  it 
was  known  to  be  vicious,  the  owner  also  was  liable 
to  fine,  and  even  death  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  31).  b.  A  thief 
overtaken  at  night  in  the  act  might  lawfuDy  be  put 
tc  death,  but  if  the  sun  had  risen  the  act  of  killing 

*  nV^j  P'lrt.  of  n!Jn>  "pierce"'  or  "crush,"  Ges. 
p.  13117  ;  4>ot'evrri^  ;  homicida:  used  also  in  the  scr.se  of 
murderer.  The  phrase  njJCB;  <iKovo-i(os,  per  igno- 
rantiam,  Ges.  p.  1362,  must  thtrofore  be  inclu  icd,  to  denote 
Ihe  dUtincUon  which  the  Law  drew  so  plainly  '5e<*<wa 
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him  was  to  be  regarded  as  murder  (Ex.  xsii.  2.  3) 
Other  cases  are  added  by  the  Mishna,  which,  tc^evn 
are  included  in  the  ddinitions  given  above.  {Sank,  is, 
1,  2.  3 ;  Maccoth,  ii.  2  ;  Otho,  Lex.  liahb.  "  Ilomi- 
cida."    [Murder.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

MANTLE.  The  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  tiansiate  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  terms,  entirjly 
distinct  and  independent  both  in  derivation  ana' 
meaning. 

1 .  HD^DK',  s'micah.  This  word  occurs  but  once, 

viz.  Judg.  iv.  18,  where  it  denotes  the  thing  w'ch 
which  Jael  covered  Sisera.  It  has  the  definite  article 
prefixed,  and  it  may  theiefore  be  inferred  that  it 
was  some  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 
The  clue  to  a  more  exact  signification  is  given  by 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Polyglott,  which  reudeis 

it  by  alcatifah,  'ixAaHlV  a  word  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Dozy,'  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Batuta 
and  other  Oriental  authors,  to  mean  certain  articles 
of  a  thick  fobric,  in  shape  like  a  plaid  or  shawl, 
which  are  commonly  used  for  beds  by  the  Arabs : 
"  When  they  sleep  they  sjn-ead  them  on  the  giound." 
"  For  the  under  part  of  the  bed  they  are  doubled 
several  times,  and  one  longer  than  the  rest  is  used 
for  a  coverlid."  On  such  a  bed  on  the  floor  of 
Heber's  tent  no  doubt  the  weary  Sisera  threw  him- 
self, and  such  a  coverlid  must  the  semicah  have 
been  which  Jael  laid  over  him.  The  A.  V.  perhaps 
derived  their  word  "  mantle  "  from  the  pallium  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  mantel  of  Luther. 

2.  ?''yp,  msil.  (Iteudered  "mantle"  in  1  Sam, 
XV.  27,  xxviii.  14;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5  ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12; 
and  Ps.  cix.  29.)  This  word  is  in  other  passages  of 
the  A.  V.  rendered  "coat,"  "cloak,"  and  "robe.' 
This  inconsistency  is  undesirable ;  but  in  one  case 
only — that  of  Samuel — is  it  of  importance.  It 
Ls  interesting  to  know  that  the  garment  which  his 
mother  made  and  brought  to  the  infant  prophet  at 
her  annual  visit  to  the  Holy  Tent  at  Shiloh  was 
a  miniature  of  the  official  priestly  tunic  or  robe  ; 
the  same  that  the  great  Pio|ihet  wore  in  mature 
years  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  and  by  which  he  was  on 
one  occasion  actually  identified.  When  the  witch 
of  Endor,  in  answer  to  Saul's  inquiry,  told  him  that 
"  an  old  man  was  come  up,  covered  with  a  vieil," 
this  of  itself  was  enough  to  inform  the  king  in  whose 
presence  he  stood — "  Saul  perceived  that  it  was 
Samuel"  (xxviii.  14). 

3    nStOVQ    maataphah  (the  Hebrew  word   is 

T  T  -:  -  -  ^ 

found  in  Is.  iii.  22  only).  Apparently  some  articl» 
of  a  ''lady's  dress;  probably  an  exterior  tuuic, 
longer  and  ampler  than  the  internal  one,  and  pro- 
vided with  sleeves.  See  Gesenius,  Jesiia,\.  214; 
Schroeder,  de  Vestitu  Hehraearum,  ch.  xv.  §  1-5. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  four  is : 
4.  riT^N,  addereth  (rendered  "  mantle"  in  1  K. 

xix.  13,  19  ;  2  K.  ii.  8,  13,  14  ;  elsewhere  "  gar- 
ment" and  "robe");  since  by  it,  and  it  only,  is 
denoted  the  cape  or  wrapper  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  strip  of  skin  or  leather  round  his  loins, 


malicious  and  involuntary  homicide.  (Ex.  xxl.  13,  14; 
Lev.  iv.  92  ;   Num.  xxxv.  22,  23 ;  Deut.  xix.  4,  .">. 

*  Dictionnairedes  Vetements  Arahes,  p.  232.  Weglaiilj 
seize  this  opportunity  to  express  our  obligations  to  thU 
aoinirable  work. 

h  Bui  set"  the  curious  speculations  of  Dr.  Maitland 
bii'm  on  False  \\'orship,p.  176,  &c. 
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foraed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  bekeve,  the  sole 
garment  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 

Sucli  clotliing,  or  absence  of  clothing,  is  commonly 
<iS8umed  by  those  who  aspire  to  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity iu  the  East  at  the  present  day — "  Savage  figures, 
with  '  a  cloak  woven  of  camels'  hair  thrown  over 
the  shoulders,  and  tied  in  front  on  the  breast,  naked 
except  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  a  girdle  of  skin, 
the  hair  flowing  loose  about  <=  the  head.' "  But 
a  description  still  more  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  habit  of  the  great  Israelite  •*  dei"vish,  and  sup- 
porting in  a  remaiijable  manner  the  view  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  addereth  by  fir]\ci>rrii,  i.  e. 
"  sheep-skin,"  is  found  in  the  account  of  a  French 
traveller*  in  the  16th  century: — "  L'euseigne  que 
\es  dervis portent  pour  moutier  qu'ils  sont  religieux, 
est  une  peau  de  breljis  sur  leurs  epaules :  et  ne  por- 
tent autie  vetement  sur  eux  sinon  une  seule  peau 
de  mouton  ou  de  breTiis,  et  quelque  chose  devant 
leur  parties  honteuses." 

Inaccurately  as  the  word  "mantle"  represents 
such  a  gannent  as  the  above,  it  has  yet  become  so 
identified  with  Elijah  that  it  is  impossible  now  to 
alter  it.  It  is  desirable  therefore  to  substitute 
"mantle"  for  "gannent"  in  Zech.  xiii.  4;  a 
passage  from  which  it  would  appear  that  since  the 
time  of  Elijah  his  garb  had  become  the  recognized 
sign  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  [G.] 

MA'OCH  (t]ij;0  :  'kixixix  ;  Alex.  Ma)a/3  : 
Maoch),  the  father  of  Achish,  kingofGath,  with 
whom  David  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2).  In  the 
Syriac  version  he  is  called  Maachah ;  and  in  1  K. 
ii.  39  we  find  Maachah  described  as  the  father  of 
Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  same 
Achish  may  be  intended  in  both  cases  (Keil,  Comm. 
ou  1  K.  ii.  39),  and  Maoch  and  Maachah  would  then 
be  identical ;  or  Achish  may  have  been  a  title,  like 
Abimelech  and  Phaiaoh,  which  would  still  leave 
Maoch  and  Maachah  the  same  ;  "  son  "  in  either 
case  denoting  descendant. 

MA'ON  (fiyiO:  Moc6p,  Maoj/;  Alex.  Maaiv : 
Maon),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  district  of  the  mountains ;  a  member  of  the 
same  gi'oip  which  contains  also  the  names  of  Car- 
mel  and  Ziph  (Josh,  .xv,  55).  Its  interest  for  us 
hes  in  its  connexion  with  David.  It  was  in  the 
mulbar  or  waste  pasture-ground  of  Maon  (A.  Y. 
"  wilderness ")  that  he  and  his  men  were  lurking 
when  the  treachery  of  the  Ziphites  bi-ought  Saul 
upon  them,  and  they  had  the  naiTOw  escape  of  the 
clilfof  ham-Machlekoth  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25).  It 
seems  fiom  these  passages  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
larger  distiict  called  "  the  Arabah"  (A.  V.  ver.  24, 
■'  plain  "),  which  can  hardly  havebeen  the  depressed 
locality  round  the  Dead  Sea  usually  known  by  that 
name.  To  the  north  of  it  was  another  tract  or  spot 
called  *'  the  Jeshimon,"  pos?ibly  the  dreary  burnt- 
up  hills  lying  on  the  immediate  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Close  by  was  the  hill  or  the  cliff  of  Hacilah, 
and  the  midhar  itself  probably  extended  over  and 
about  the  mountain  (ver.  26),  round  which  Saul 
was  pureuing  his  fugitives  when  the  sudden  alarm 
of  the  Philistine  incursion  drew  him  off.  Over  the 
pastures  of  Maon  and  Carmel  ranged  the  three  thou- 
sand sheep  and  the  thousand  goats  of  Nabal  (xxv. 


«  Light,   fravtU  in,  Egypt,  &c.,  quo1»1  by  Stanley, 

S.  ift  P.  311. 

*  See  tbe  instructive  and  suggfstive  remarks  of  Ur. 
ft'olH.  on  the  puiiits    of  Conespondence  bctweei.  the 
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2).  Close  adjoining  was  the  midhar  of  Panin 
which  the  LXX.  make  identical  Tirith  Maon.  Jo 
sephus's  version  of  the  passage  is  curious — "  a  car 
tarn  man  of  the  Ziphites  from  the  city  Emma* 
{Ant.  vi.  13,  §6). 

The  name  of  Maon  still  exists  all  but  unchanged 
in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and  peasants 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Main  is  a  lofty  conical 
hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles  distant  from, 
Hebron.  To  the  north  there  is  an  extensive  pros- 
pect— on  the  one  hand  over  the  region  bordering 
the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  other  as  far  as  Ileb'ou. 
Close  in  front  is  the  lower  eminence  of  Kui~mxd, 
the  ancient  Carmel,  no  less  intimately  associated 
with  David's  fortunes  than  Maon  itself  (Kob.  i. 
493,  494). 

It  is  very  much  to  be  Jesired  that  some  traveller 
would  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  the  actual  lo- 
cality of  Main  agrees  with  the  minute  iiidicatioM 
of  the  narrative  cited  above.    See  also  HaCHILAH. 

In  the  genealogical  records  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  1  Chronicles,  Maon  pppears  as  a  descendant  o( 
Hebron,  through  Rekem  and  Shammai,  and  in  its 
turn  the  "  father"  or  colonizer  of  Beth-zur  (ii.  45). 
Hebron  is  of  course  the  well-known  metropolis  of 
the  southern  country,  and  Beth-ziu-  has  been  iden- 
tified in  Beit-sttr,  4  miles  north  of  Hebron,  and 
therefore  about  1 1  from  Main. 

It  should  not  however  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
original  the  name  of  Maon  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Mehunim,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  before 
the  conquest  it  may  have  been  one  of  their  towns, 
just  as  in  the  moie  central  districts  of  Palestine 
there  were  places  which  presen'ed  the  memory  of 
the  Avites,  the  Zemaiites,  the  Ammonites,  ani 
other  tribes  who  originally  founded  them.  [Ben- 
jamin, vol.  i.  1886.]  [G.] 

MA'ONITES,  THE  (fiyO,  i.  e.  Maon,  with- 
out the  article  :  tHix^idn  in  both  MSS. :  Chanaan), 
a  people  mentioned  in  one  of  the  addresses  of  Jeho- 
vah to  the  repentant  Israelites,  as  having  at  some 
former  time  molested  them  :  "  the  Zidonians  also, 
and  Amalek,  and  Maon  did  oppress  you,  and  ye 
ciied  to  me,  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  their  hand  " 
(Judg.  X.  12).  The  name  agrees  with  that  of  a 
people  residing  in  the  desert  far  south  of  Palestine, 
elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  called  Mehunim  ;  but,  as 
no  invasion  of  Israel  by  this  people  is  related  before 
the  date  of  the  passage  in  question,  various  ex- 
planations and  conjectures  have  been  offered.  The 
reading  of  the  LXX. — "  Midian  " — is  remarkable  as 
being  found  in  both  the  great  MSS.,  and  having  on 
that  account  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
reading  of  the  ancient  Hebreiv  text.  Ewald  (Gesch. 
i.  322  note)  appears  to  incline  to  this,  which  b&9 
also  in  its  favour,  that,  if  it  be  not  genuine,  Midian 
— whose  ravages  were  then  surely  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten— is  omitted  altogether  from  the  enumeration. 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  no  variation  has  liitherto 
been  found  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  this  \iise. 
^fichaelis  {Bihelfiir  Ungelehrte ;  and  Siipplem.  No, 
1437),  on  the  other  hand, accepts  the  current  reading, 
and  explains  the  difficulty  by  assuming  thai  Mr.ou  is 
included  among  the  Bene-Kedem,  or  "  children  of 
the  East,"  named  in  vi.  3 :  leaving,  however,  the 
equal  difficulty  of  the  omission  of  Israel's  great  foe, 
Jlidiau,  unnoticed.     The  reason  which  would  lead 


ancient  Prophets  and  tne  modern  Dervishes  (Travels,  tK, 
i.  483;  also  329,  531);  and  Stanley's  East.  Church,  397. 
'  Be'.on,  Observations  (Paris,  16881,  quoted  by  Dozy 
D%ct'ai'Mti<e,  ^c,  p.  54. 
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05  t3  accept  Midian  would  lead  us  to  reject  the  read- 
ing of  the  Syriac  Peshito — "  Animon," — the  Bene- 
A.minoa  having  been  already  named.  "  Canaan " 
was  probably  a  conjecture  ot"  Jerome's.     [MiiHU- 

NiMS.] 

A  trace  of  the  residence  of  the  Maonites  in  the 
Bouth  of  Palestine  is  perhaps  extant  in  Maon,  now 
Mam,  the  city  of  Judah  so  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  David.  [G.] 

MA'RA  (N~lO,  or,  according  to  the  correction 
of  the  Kri,  HID  J,  the  name  which  Naomi  adopted 
kr.  tne  exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i.  20), 
'*  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me  Mara 
(bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath  dealt-veiy-bitterly  (ha- 
m§r)  with  me."  The  LXX.  have  preserved  the 
play  ....  wiKpav,  '6ti  iiriKpavOr)  .  .  .  .  d  iKav6s  ; 
thcugh  hardly  as  well  as  Jerome,  "  Vacate  me  Mara 
{hoc  est  amaram)  quia  amaritudine  me  replevit 
Oinnipotens."  Marah  is  often  assumed  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name  Mary,  but  inaccurately, 
for  Maiy — in  the  N.  T.  Mariam — is  ncerely  a  cor- 
ruption of  Miriam  (see  that  article).  [G.J 

MA'RAH  (mo  :    Mep^a,    UiKpia,    XliKpiai  : 

Mara),  a  place  which  lay  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  or  Etham,  three  days'  journey  distant  (Ex. 
XV.  22-24,  Num.  xxxiii.  8)  from  the  place  at  which 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  where  was  a 
spring  of  bitter  water,  sweetened  subsequently  by 
the  casting  in  of  a  tree  which  "  the  Lord  showed  " 
to  Moses.  It  has  been  suggested  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  474-)  that  Moses  made  use  of  the  berries  of 
the  plant  Ghurkud,'^  and  which  still  it  is  implied 
would  be  found  similarly  to  operate.  Robinson, 
however  (i.  67),  could  not  find  that  this  or  any  tree 
was  now  known  by  the  Arabs  to  possess  such  pro- 
perties ;  nor  would  those  berries,  he  says,  have  been 
found  so  earlj'  in  the  season  as  the  time  when  the 
Is)'aelites  reached  the  region.  It  may  be  added 
that,  had  any  such  resource  ever  existed,  its  eminent 
usefulness  to  the  supply  of  human  wants  would 
hai'dly  have  let  it  perish  from  the  traditions  of  the 
desert.  Further,  the  expression  "  the  Lord  shewed  " 
seems  surely  to  imply  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  identity  of 
Marah  with  any  modern  site,  all  travellers  appear 
to  look  out  for  water  which  is  bitter  at  this  day, 
whereas  if  miraculous,  the  effect  would  surely  have 
been  permanent,  as  it  clearly  is  intended  to  be  in 
2  K.  ii.  21.  On  this  supposition,  however,  How- 
arah,  distant  16^  hours  (Rob.  B.  R.,  i.  07)  from 
Ayoun  Mousa,  has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by 
Burckhardt  (April  27,  1816),  Schubert  (274),  and 
Wellsted,  identified  with  it,  apparentl}'  because  it 
is  the  bitterest  water  in  the  neighbourhood.  Winer 
says  (s.  V.)  that  a  still  bitterer  well  lies  east  of 
Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tischendorf,  it  appears, 
has  supported.  Lepsius  prefers  Wady  Ghunmdel. 
Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that  the  claim  may  be  left  be- 
tween this  and  Howarah,  but  adds  in  a  note  a  men- 
tion of  a  spring  south  of  Howarah,  "  so  bitter  that 
neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink  it,"  of  which 
"  Dr.  Graul  (vol.  ii.  p.  254)  was  told."  The  Ayoun 
Mousa,  "  wells  of  Moses,"  which  local  tradition 
assigns  to  Marah,  are  manifestly  too  close  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  and  probable  spot  of  crossing  it, 

"  Robinson  says  (i.  26),  "  peganum  retusum."  ForsK., 
Flora  Aeg.  Arab.  p.  Ixvi.  More  correctly,  "  Niiiai  ui  tri- 
io^taia'    ct  Desfontaines,  Flcra  Atlant.  i.  37i. 
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to  suit  the  distance  of  "  three  days'  journey."  The 
soil  of  this  region  is  described  as  being  alternately 
gravelly,  stony,  and  sandy  ;  undei  the  range  ef  the 
Gebel  Wa?-da7i  chalk  and  flints  are  plentiful,  and 
on  the  direct  line  of  route  between  Ayoun  Mou»a 
and  Howarah  no  water  is  found  (Robinson,  i.  67). 

[H.  H.] 
MAR'ALAH  (HPynD:  Uayi\U;  Alex.  Ma 
piXi:  Marala),  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  11), 
which,  with  most  of  the  places  accompanying  it,  is 
unfortunately  hitherto  unknown.  Keil  {Josua.  ad 
loc.)  infers,  though  on  the  slightest  gi-ounds,  that  it 
was  somewhere  on  the  ridge  of  Carmel.  [G.] 

MARAN'ATHA  (Kapavaea),  an  expression 
used  by  St.  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  It  is  a  Grecised 
form  of  the  Aramaic  words  NflN  pO,  "  our  Lora 
comeih."  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  combined  with  the 
preceding  "  anathema  ;  "  but  this  is  unnecessary  ; 
at  all  events  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  adding 
emphasis  to  the  previous  adjuration.  It  rather 
appears  to  be  added  "  as  a  weighty  watchword  "  to 
impress  upon  the  disciples  the  impoiiant  truth  that 
the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  meet  Him  (Alford,  Gr.  Test,  in  loc).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  be  taken  to  mean,  as  it  may, 
"  Our  Lord  has  come,"  then  the  connection  is, 
"  the  curse  will  remain,  for  the  Lord  has  come 
who  will  take  vengeance  on  those  who  reject  Him." 
Thus  the  name  "  Maronite"  is  explained  by  a  tra- 
dition that  the  Jews,  in  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
were  constantly  saying  Maran,  i.e.  Loid  ;  to  which 
the  Christians  answeied  Maro.n  atha,  the  Lord  is 
come,  why  do  you  still  expect  Him?  (Stanley, 
Corinthians,  ad  loc).  [W.  L.  B.] 

MARBLE.'  Like  the  Greek  fidpixapos.  No.  1 
(see  foot-note),  the  generic  term  for  marble  may  pro- 
bably be  taken  to  mean  almost  any  shining  stone. 
The  so-called  marble  of  Solomon's  architectural 
works,  which  Josephus  calls  XiOos  \€vk6s,  may 
thus  have  been  limestone — (a)  from  near  Jei  isalem 
(6)  from  Lebanon  (Jura  limestone),  identic!  with 
the  material  of  the  Sun  Temple  at  Baalbec ;  or  (c) 
white  marble  from  Arabia  or  elsewhere  (Joseph. 
A7it.  viii.  3,  §2  ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  52  :  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
12  ;  Jamieson,  Mineralogy,  41 ;  Raumer,  Pal.  28; 
Volney,  Trav.  ii.  241  ;  Kitto,  Fhys.  Geogr.  of  Pal 
73,  88 ;  Robinson,  ii.  493,  iii.  508 ;  Stanley,  <S'.  ^  P 
307,  424 ;  Wellsted,  Trav.  i.  426,  ii.  143).  That 
this  stone  was  not  marble  seems  probable  frcir. 
the  remark  of  Josephus,  that  whereas  Solomon  cx,n- 
structed  his  buildings  of  "  white  stone,"  he  caueed 
the  roads  which  led  to  Jerusalem  to  be  m:M  ol 
"  black  stone,"  probably  the  black  basalt  of 
the  Haurdn ;  and  also  from  his  account  of  the 
porticoes  of  Herod's  temple,  which  he  says  weie 
fiovoXiOoi  \iVK0T7)T7)s  fj-apfidpov  (Joseph.  Ant.  I.e., 
and  £.  J.    v.  5,   §1,   6;   Kitto,   pp.  74,  75,  80, 

'  1.  ^^,  or  ^1^  ;  Ilapios,  ndptvos  Aiflos ;  marmor 

Parium;  from  tJ'-IEJ',  to  shine  (Ges.  1384).    2.  TlinD. 

from    "inD>    to  travel  round,  either  a  stone  used  in 

tesec'lated  pavements,  or  one  with  circular  spots  (Ges. 
947).    3.    T^  ;  Trii/nfos  A.i'0os ;  probably  a  stone   with 

pearly  appearance,  like  alabaster  (Ges.  355).    4.  l^HS  • 

iraapayScTT]^  Ai0os  ;  lapis  smaragdinits  (Ges.  182).  'ITm 
three  last  words  used  only  i^  Esth.  i.  6.  5.  ij.apiJio.iio%; 
marmcr  (l^v.  xvUi.  12). 
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8?;.  But  whether  the  "costly  stone"  employed 
in  Solomon's  buildings  was  marble  or  not,  it  seems 
clear  from  the  expressions  both  of  Scripture  and 
Josephus,  that  some  at  least  of  the  "great  stones," 
whose  weight  can  scarcelj-  have  been  less  than  40 
tons,  must  have  come  from  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  14-18, 
vii.  10 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §9). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the 
Temple  and  elsewhere,  employed  Parian  or  other 
niaible.  Remains  of  marble  columns  still  exist  in 
abundance  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §4,  6, 
and  11,  §3,  5;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  330; 
Sandys,  190  ;  Robinson,  i.  301,  305). 

The maible  pillais  and  tesserae  of  various  colours 
of  the  palace  at  Susa  came  doubtless  fiom  Persia 
itself,  where  marble  of  various  coloui-s  is  found, 
especially  in  the  province  of  Hamadan,  Susiana. 
(Esth.  i".  6;  Marco  Polo,  Travels,  78,  ed.  Bohn ; 
Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  280,  308,  358,  and  viii.  253  ; 
P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  250;  Winer,  s.  v. 
"  Mai-mor.")  [H.  W.  P.] 

MARCHESHVAN.     [Months.] 

MAR'CUSi^MopKos:  Marcus).  The  Evangelist 
Mark,  who  was  cousm  to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10), 
and  the  companion  and  I'ellow-labourer  of  the 
apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24)  and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 
[Mark.] 

MARDOCHETIS  (Map5oxa?os  :  Mardo- 
chaeus).  1.  Mordecai,  the  uncle  of  Esther,  in 
the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  x.  1,  xi.  2,  12,  xii. 
1-6,  xvi.  13;  2  Mace.  xv.  36).  The  14th  of  the 
month  Adar,  on  which  the  feast  of  Purim  was 
celebrated,  is  called  in  the  last  passage  "  Mar- 
docheus'  day"  (^  MapSoxai'/c^  Tj/j-epa;  Mar- 
dochaei  dies). 

2.  {Mardocheus)  =  Mordecai,  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8;  comp. 
Ezr.  ii.  2). 

MARE'SHAH  (n^*«")0,  in  Josh,  only  ;  else- 
where in  the  shorter  form  of  HU'^O  :  Ba9ri<Tdp, 
rijv  Mapetcrdv ;  Alex.  Vlaprjffa :  Maresa),  one  of 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah 
or  low  country;  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Keilah  and  Nezib  (Josh.  xv.  44).  If  we  may 
so  interpret  the  notices  of  the  1  Chronicles  (see 
below),  Hebron  itself  wiis  colonized  from  Mare- 
shah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned by  Kehoboam  after  the  rupture  with  the 
northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or 
position  of  approach,  an  inference  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  it  is  named  as  the  point 
to  which  the  enormous  horde  of  Zerah  the  Cushite 
reached  in  his  invasion  of  Judaea,  before  he  was 
met  and  repulsed  by  Asa  (2  Cnr.  xiv.  9'^.  A  ra- 
vine (ver.  10;  Ge:  A.  V.  "valley")  bearing  the 
name  of  Zephathah  was  near.  In  the  rout  which 
followed  the  encounter,  the  flying  Cushites  were 
pursued  to  the  Bedouin  station  of  Gerar  (ver.  14, 
15). 

Mareshah  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Maccabaean  struggles.  Judas  probably 
passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avenge 
tlie  defeat  of  Joseph  and  Azariiis  (1  Mace.  v.  66. 
The  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  A.  V.  is  Samaria  ; 

*  K«^jamin  of  Tudela  (Ashci.  \.  11)  Identifies  Mart-shah 
With  ■*  Beit  Gabrin."  Purchi,  with  unusual  inaccuracy, 
HOnid  place  it  in  tne  mountuius  East  »f  Jaffa. 
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bu'  Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  has  Marissa,  and  fht 
]iosition  is  exactly  suitable,  which  that  of  Sanitna 
is  not.  The  same  exchange,  but  reversed,  will  bi 
found  in  2  Mace.  xii.  35.) 

A  few  days  later  it  afforded  a  rcfuge  to  Gorgiaa 
when  severely  wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dosi- 
theus  (2  Mace.  xii.  35  ;  here,  as  just  remarked 
the  Syriac  version  would  substitute  Samaria, — a 
change  quite  unallowable).  Its  subsequent  fortunes 
were  oad  enough,  but  hardly  worse  than  might  be 
expected  for  a  place  which  lay  as  it  were  at  the 
junction  of  two  cioss-roads,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  each  the  constant  thoroughfare  of  annies. 
It  was  burnt  by  Judas  in  his  Idumaean  war,  in 
passing  from  Hebron  to  Azotus  {Ant.  xii.  8,  §6). 
About  the  year  110  B.C.  it  was  taken  from  the 
Idumaeans  by  John  Hyr&mus.  Some  forty  yeai-s 
after,  about  u.C.  63,  its  restoration  was  decreed  by 
the  clement  Pompey  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4),  though  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  really  reinstated  till  later 
(xiv.  5,  §3).  But  it  was  only  rebuilt  to  become 
again  a  victim  (B.C.  39),  this  time  to  the  Parthians, 
who  plundered  and  destroyed  it  in  their  rage  at  not 
finding  in  Jerusalem  the  treasure  they  anticipated 
{A7it.~^xW.  13,  §9;  B.  J.  i.  13,  §9).  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  4th  century,  when  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome describe  it  as  in  the  second  mile  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  S.S.W.  of  Beit-jibrin — in  all  probability 
Eleutheropolis — and  a  little  over  a  Roman  mile 
theretiom,  is  a  site  called  Marash,  which  is  very 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mar<»- 
shah.  It  is  described  by  the  indefatigable  Tobler 
{Dritte  Wand.  129,  142)  ;rs  lying  on  a  gently 
swelling  hill  leading  down  from  the  mountains  to 
the  great  western  plain,  from  which  it  is  but  half 
an  hour  distant.  The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  and 
Dr.  Robinson,  to  whom  their  discovery  is  due,»  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  (on  grounds  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  B.  R.  ii.  67,  68)  that  the  ma- 
terials were  employed  in  building  the  neighbouring 
Eleutheropolis. 

On  two  other  occasions  Iklareshah  comes  forward 
in  the  0.  T.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Eliezer 
ben-Dodavah,  a  prophet  who  predicted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ships  which  king  Jehoshaphat  had  built 
in  conjunction  with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  (2  Chr. 
XX.  37).  It  is  included  by  the  prophet  Micah 
among  the  towns  cf  the  low  country  which  he 
attempts  to  rouse  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  their 
misconduct  is  bringing  upon  them  (]\lic.  i.  15V 
Like  the  rest,  the  apostrophe  to  Mareshah  is  » 
play  on  the  name :  "  1  wil'  bring  your  heir 
{yoresh)  to  you,  oh  city  of  inheritance"  {Mare- 
shah). The  following  verse  (16j  shows  tha'.;  the 
inhabitants  had  adopted  the  heathen  and  forbidisD 
custom  of  cutting  off  the  back  hair  as  a  sign  M 
mourning. 

2.  (Mapeitra)  Father  of  Hebron,  and  appi- 
reutly  a  son  or  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brothoi 
of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  de- 
scent from  Judah  through  Phaiez.  "The  sons  of 
Caleb  were  .  .  .  Mesha,  the  father  of  Ziph,  and  the 
sons  of  Maresha  father  of  Hebron."  It  is  difficult 
not  to  suppose  that  Mesha  may  ha-e  been  d 
transcriber's  variation  for  Maresha,  especially  as  the 
text  of  the  LXX. — both  MSS. — actually  stands  so. 
It  is  however  only  a  probable  conjectuie.  The 
names  in  these  lists  are  many  of  them  no  doubt 
those,  not  of  persons  but  of  towns,  and  whefhei 
Mesna  and  Maieshah  be  identical  or  not,  a  close 
lelatiouship  is  equally  denoted  between  the  towni 
of  Hebron  and  Mareshah.     But 
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3.  (MoiX"  i  Alex.  MapTjtro)  in  1  CJir.  iv.  21 
we  find  Maresliah  again  named  as  deriving  its 
origin  from  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah, 
through  Laadah.  Whether  this  Mareshah  be  a  man 
01-  a  place,  identical  with  or  distinct  from  the  last- 
mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.         [G.] 

MAR'IMOTH  {Marimoth).  The  same  as  Me  • 
EAiOfH  the  priest,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(2  Esdr.  i.  2 ;  comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3).  He  is  also  called 
Meremoth  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

MA'RISA  {Vlaptad. :  Maresa),  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  Mareshah,  occurring  2  Mace.  xii.  35 
only.  [G.] 

MARK  (Ma/jKoy :  Marcus).  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist is  probably  the  same  as  "  John  whose  surname 
WasMark"  (Acts  xii.  12, 25).  Grotius  indeed  main- 
tains the  contrary,  on  the  ground  that  the  earliest 
historical  writers  nowhere  call  the  Evangelist  by 
the  name  of  John,  and  that  they  always  describe 
nim  as  the  companion  of  Peter  and  not  of  Paul. 
But  John  was  the  Jewish  name,  and  Mark,  a  name 
of  frequent  use  amongst  the  Romans,  was  adopted 
afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other. 
The  places  in  the  N.  T.  enable  us  to  trace  the 
process.  The  John  Mark  of  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  and 
the  John  of  Acts  xiii.  5,  13,  becomes  Mark  only  in 
Acts  XV.  39,  Col.  iv.  10,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  Philem. 
24,  The  change  of  John  to  Mark  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Saul  to  Paul ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  disuse  of  the  Jewish  name  in  favour  of 
the  other  is  intentional,  and  has  refei-ence  to 
the  putting  away  of  his  foi-mer  life,  and  entrance 
upon  a  new  ministry.  No  inconsistency  arises 
from  the  accounts  of  his  ministering  to  two 
Apostles.  The  desertion  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  13) 
maty  have  been  prompted  partly  by  a  wish  to 
rejoin  Peter  and  the  Apostles  engaged  in  preaching 
in  Palestine  (Benson ;  see  Kuinoel's  note),  though 
partly  from  a  disinclination  to  a  perilous  and 
doubtful  journey.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  character  of  a  warm  impulsive  young  man, 
drawn  almost  equally  towards  the  two  gi-eat 
teachers  of  the  faith,  Paul  and  Peter.  Had  mere 
cowardice  been  the  cause  of  his  withdrawal, 
Barnabas  would  not  so  soon  after  have  chosen 
him  for  another  jom-ney,  nor  would  he  have 
accepted  the  choice. 

John  JIark  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably  born 
in  that  city  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  the  cousin  {ive- 
rf/ws)  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  It  was  to  Mary's 
house,  as  to  a  familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after 
his  deliverance  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  "  many  gathered  together  praying ;"  and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother's  house,  for  he  speaks 
of  "  Marcus  my  son  "  ( 1  Pet.  v.  1 3).  This  natural 
link  of  connexion  between  the  two  passages  is  broken 
by  the  supposition  of  two  Marks,  which  is  on  all 
Accounts  improbable.  The  theory  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  di-;ciples  is  without  any  waiTant. 
Another  theory  rhat  an  event  of  the  night  of  our 
Lord's  betrayal,  related  by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that 
befell  himself  (Olshausen,  Lange),  must  not  be  so 
promptly  dismissed.  "  There  followed  Him  a  cer- 
tain yoang  man,  having  a  linen  clotl;  cast  about  his 
naked  body ;  and  the  young  men  laiu  hold  on  him : 
and  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fled  from  them 
naked"  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail  of  facta  is 
reicarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is  wanting.  The 
(nast  trobable  '^ew  is  ti.at  St.  Mark  suppressed  \m  I 
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ovm  name,  whilst  telling  a  story  wh.;h  he  haa  the 
best  means  of  knowing.  Awakened  out  of  sleepi^ 
or  just  preparing  for  it,  In  srme  house  in  the  valley 
of  Kedron,  he  comes  out  to  see  the  seizure  of  the 
betrayed  Teacher,  known  to  him  and  in  some  de- 
gree beloved  already.  He  is  so  deeply  intere>'.ed 
in  His  fate  that  he  follows  Him  even  in  his  ^nin 
linen  robe.  His  demeanour  is  such  that  sofvie  of 
the  crowd  are  about  to  aiTest  him ;  then,  "  fear 
overcoming  shame  "  (Bengel),  he  leaves  his  gaiaient 
in  their  hands  and  flees.  We  ''an  only  say  thit  ii 
the  name  of  Mark  is  supplied  the  narrative  reci>i\ui 
its  most  probable  explanation.  John  (i.  40,  a;x, 
26^  introduces  himself  in  tnis  unootrusive  way, 
and  perhaps  Luke  the  same  (xxiv.  18),  Mary  the 
mother  of  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  means  and  influence,  and  her  house  a  rallying 
point  for  Christians  in  tliose  dangerous  days.  Her 
son,  already  an  inquirer,  would  soon  become  more. 
Anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  (uTryjpeTTjs)  on  their 
first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
turned  back  (Acts  xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second 
journey  Paul  would  not  accept  him  again  as  a  com- 
panion, but  Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  in- 
dulgent; and  thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the 
memorable  "  sharp  contention  "  between  them  (Acts 
XV.  36-40).  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark's 
vacillation,  it  did  not  separate  him  for  ever  fiom 
Paul,  for  we  find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle 
in  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10; 
Philem.  24).  In  the  former  place  a  possible  journey 
of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  ht 
is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  Some 
consider  Babylon  to  be  a  name  here  given  to  Rome 
in  a  mystical  sense ;  surely  without  reason,  since 
the  date  of  a  letter  is  not  the  place  to  look  for  a 
figure  of  speech.  Of  the  causes  of  this  visit  to 
Babylon  there  is  no  evidence.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  he  made  the  journey  to  Asia  Minor 
(Col.  iv.  10),  and  thence  went  on  to  join  Peter  at 
Babylon.  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems  to  ha"e 
been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when  Paul  wrote 
to  him  during  his  second  imprisonment,  and  Paul 
was  anxious  for  his  return  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv, 
11). 

When  we  desert  Scripture  we  find  the  facts 
doubtful  and  even  inconsistent.  If  Papias  be  trusted 
(quoted  in  Eusebius,  ff.  E.  iii.  39),  Mark  never 
was  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  ;  which  he  probably 
infers  from  1  Pet.  v.  13.  Epiphanius,  on  the  other 
hand,  willing  to  do  honour  to  the  Evangelist,  adopts 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples,  who  turned  back  from  our  Lord  at  tha 
hard  saying  in  John  vi.  {^Cont.  Haer.  li.  6,  p,  457^ 
Dindorf's  recent  edition).  The  same  had  been  said 
of  St.  Luke.  Nothing  can  l)e  decided  on  this  point. 
The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  our  view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient  writers 
with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  inter- 
preter {epiu.T]vevT'f]s)  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Papias 
in  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  39  ;  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  1, 
iii.  10,  6  ;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  iv.  5 ;  Hieronymus, 
ad  Hedib.  ix.,  &c.).  Smne  explain  this  word  to 
mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  translate  into 
the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses  of  the 
Apostle  (Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  &c.) ;  whilst  others 
adopt  the  more  probable  view  that  Mark  wrote  a 
Gospel  which  conformed  more  exactly  than  the 
others  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  thus  "  interpreted  " 
it  to  the  church  at  large  (Valesius,  Alford,  Langr, 
hnrzhvl^,  Jleyor,  &c.).    The  passage  from  Eusebiiu 
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favours  the  latter  view;  it  is  a  quotation  from 
Papias.  "  This  also  [John]  the  elder  said : — Mark, 
being  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  exactly 
whatever  thins;s  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  tbo 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them  ; 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  [Papias]  said, 
a  follower  of  Peter."  The  words  in  italics  refer  to 
the  word  interpreter  above,  and  the  passage  de- 
Ecribes  a  disciple  writing  down  what  his  master 
preached,  and  not  an  interpreter  orallv  translating 
his  words.  This  tradition  will  be  further  examined 
below.  [Mark,  Gospel  of.]  The  report  that 
Mark  was  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Eome  is  no 
doubt  of  gi"eat  antiquity.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  giving  it  for  "  a  tradition 
which  he  had  received  of  the  elders  from  the  first" 
{TrapaSoiTiv  tuv  aveKa6ev  trpfff^vTipoiv,  Eusebius, 
H.  E.  vi.  14  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Hyp.  6).  But  the  force 
of  this  is  invalidated  by  the  suspicion  that  it  rests 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Pet.  v.  13,  Babylon 
being  wrongly  taken  for  a  typical  name  of  Home 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  15  ;  Hieron.  De  Vir.  ill.  8).  Sent 
on  a  mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter  ( Epiphanius,  Haer. 
li.  6,  p.  457,  Dindorf ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  16),  Mark 
there  founded  the  church  of  Aie.xandria  (Hieron. 
De  Vir.  ill.  8),  and  preached  in  various  places 
(Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  43),  then  returned  to  Alexandria, 
of  which  church  he  was  bishop,  and  sufiered  a 
martyr's  death  (Xiceph.  ibid.,  and  Hieron.  De  Vir. 
ill.  8).  But  none  of  these  later  det;iils  rest  on 
sound  authority.  (Sources  : — The  works  on  the 
Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and  Gospels  ;  also 
Fi  itzsche.  In  Marcwni,  Leipzig,  1830 ;  Lange,  Bibel- 
werk,  part  ii.,  &c.)  [W.  T.] 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  characteristics 
of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  inspired 
records,  will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the 
various  questions  that  have  been  laisec?  about  it. 

I.  Sources  of  this  Gospel. — The  tradition  that  it 
gives  the  teaching  of  Peter,  rather  than  of  the  rest 
of  the  Apostles,  has  been  a'.iuded  to  above.  The 
witness  of  John  the  Presbyter,  quoted  by  Eusebius 
< H.  E.  iii.  39)  through  Papias,  has  been  cited.  [See 
p.  235,  6.]  Irenaeus  calls  Mark  "  interpres  et  sec- 
tator  Petii,"  and  cites  the  opening  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them  (iii. 
X.  6).  He  also  alludes  to  a  sect  (the  Cerinthians?) 
who  hold  "  impassibilem  perseverasse  Cliristum, 
passum  vero  Jesum,"  and  who  prefer  the  Gospel  of 
St  Mark  to  the  rest  (iii.  xi.  7).  Eusebius  says,  on 
the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the 
hearers  of  Peter  at  i^'ome  desired  Mark,  the  follower 
of  Pater,  to  leave  with  them  a  record  of  his  teaching  ; 
upon  which  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the 
Apostle  afterwards  sanctioned  with  his  authority, 
ufld  directed  that  it  should  be  read  in  the  Churcnes 
(Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  15).  Elsewhere,  quoting  Clement 
again,  we  have  the  same  account,  except  that  Peter 
is  there  described  as  "  neither  hindering  nor  urging" 
the  undertaking  {H.  E.  vi.  14).  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction has  been  conciliated  by  supposing  that 
Peter  neither  helped  nor  hindered  the  work  before 
it  was  completed,  but  gave  his  approval  afterwai'ds 
("  licet  fieri  ipsum  non  jusserit,  tamen  factum  non 
prohibuit,"  Ruffinus  :  see  note  of  Valesius  in  loc. 
Eus.).  Tertullian  (Cont.  Marcionem,  iv.  5)  speaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  with  Peter, 
"  cujus  intei-pres  Marcus,"  and  so  having  apostolic 
authority.  Epiphanius  says  that,  immediatelj'  after 
''t.  Matthew,  the  t&sk  was  laid  on  St.  Maik,  "  the 
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follower  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,"  of  writing  a  Gosj«l 
{Haer.  Ii.).  Hieronymus  (Z>e  Vir.  ill.  8)  repeats  the 
story  oi  Eusebius  ;  and  again  says  that  the  Gospe. 
was  written,  "  Petro  nanante,  et  illo  scribente'' 
{Ad  Hedih.  2).  If  the  evidence  of  the  Apostle's 
connexion  with  this  Gospel  rested  wholly  on  these 
passages,  it  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  the  wit- 
nesses, though  many  in  number,  are  not  all  inde 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  there  are  marks,  in  the 
former  of  the  passages  from  Eusebius,  of  a  wish  to 
enhance  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  by  Peter's  ap- 
proval, whilst  the  latter  passage  does  not  allege  the 
same  sanction.  But  there  are  peculiarities  in  the 
Gospel  which  are  best  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  Peter  in  some  way  superintended  its  compo- 
sition. Whilst  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  its  nar- 
rative that  is  not  common  to  it  and  some  other 
Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the  narrative  there  is 
often  a  marked  character,  which  puts  aside  at  once 
the  supposition  that  we  have  here  a  mere  epitome 
of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  picture  of  the  same 
events  is  fiir  more  vivid  ;  touches  are  introduced 
such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  a  vigilant  eye- 
witness, and  such  as  make  us  almost  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  The  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  is  the  account  of  the  demoniac  in  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenes,  where  the  Ibllowing  woids 
are  peculiar  to  JIark:  "  And  no  man  could  bind  him, 
no  not  with  chains :  because  that  he  had  often  been 
bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had 
been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken 
in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man  tame  him.  And 
always  night  and  day  he  was  in  the  mountains 
crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.  But  when 
he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran,"  &c.  Heie  we  ai'e 
indebted  for  the  picture  of  the  fierce  and  hopeless 
wanderer  to  the  Evangelist  whose  work  is  the 
briefest,  and  whose  style  is  the  least  perfect.  He 
sometimes  adds  to  the  account  of  the  others  a 
notice  of  our  Lord's  look  (iii.  34,  viii.  33,  x.  21, 
X.  23)  ;  he  dwells  on  human  feelings  and  the  tokens 
of  them  ;  on  our  Lord's  pity  for  the  leper,  and  His 
strict  charge  not  to  publish  the  miracle  (i.  41,  44) ; 
He  "  loved "  the  rich  young  man  for  his  answers 
(x.  21);  He  "looked  round"  with  anger  when 
another  occasion  called  it  out  (iii.  5)  ;  He  groaned 
in  spirit  (vii.  34,  viii.  12).  All  these  aie  peculiar 
to  Mark ;  and  they  would  be  explained  most  readily 
by  the  theory  that  one  of  the  disciples  most  near  to 
Jesus  had  supplied  them.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for  the 
most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists,  and  especially 
Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown  in  which 
prove  that  we  are  listenmg  to  an  independent  witness, 
Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter  is  made  known 
through  him  (i.  16-20),  and  his  connexion  witb 
Capernaum  (i.  29)  ;  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was  "  thi 
son  of  Alphaeus"  (ii.  14),  that  Peter  was  the  name 
given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  (iii.  16),  and  Boanerges 
a  surname  added  by  Him  to  the  names  of  two  others 
(iii.  17) ;  he  assumes  the  existence  of  another  bcdy 
of  disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii.  32,  iv. 
10,  36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  61,  52):  we  owe  to  him 
the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word  "  carpenter  " 
applied  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3),  the  nation  of  the 
"  Syrophoenician "  woman  (vii.  26)  ;  he  substitutes 
Dalmanutha  for  the  "Magdala"  of  Matthew  (viii. 
10) ;  he  names  Bartimaeiis  (x.  46);  he  alone  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  would  not  sulfer  <uiy  man  to 
carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi.  16)  ;  and 
tliat  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alexander 
and  Kufub  (it.  21).     All  these  ai-e  tokens  of  an  iu 
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iependent  writer,  different  from  Matthew  and  Luke, 
Wid  in  tlie  absence  of  other  traditions  it  is  natural 
tc<  look  to  Peter.  One  might  hope  that  much  light 
would  he  thrown  on  this  question  from  the  way  in 
which  Peter  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  ;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  so  clear  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Potei-  is  often  mentioned  without  any  special  occa- 
sicn  lor  it  (i.  36,  v.  37,  xi.  20-26,  xiii.  ?.,  xvi.  7) ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  passages  from  which 
it  might  seem  that  the  writer  knew  less  of  the  great 
Apostle.  Thus  in  Matt.  xv.  15  we  have  "  Peter ;" 
in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark  only  '•  the  disciples." 
The  Apostle's  walking  on  the  sea  is  omitted  :  so  the 
blessing  pronounced  on  him  (Matt.  xvi.  17-19),  and 
the  promise  made  to  all  the  Apostles  in  answer  to 
him  (Matt.  Xix.  28).  Peter  was  one  of  those  who 
were  sent  to  prepare  the  Passover  ;  yet  Mark  on  its 
his  name.  The  word  "  bitterly  "  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  is  omitted  by  Mark  from  the  record  of  Peter's 
rejientance ;  whilst  the  account  of  his  denials  is  full 
and  circumstantial.  It  has  been  sought  to  account 
for  these  omissions  on  the  ground  of  humility  ;  but 
some  may  think  that  this  cannot  be  the  clue  to  all 
the  places.  But  what  we  generalize  from  these 
passages  is,  that  the  name  Peter  is  peculiarly  dealt 
with,  added  here,  and  there  withdrawn,  which 
would  be  explained  if  the  writer  had  access  to 
special  information  about  Peter.  •  On  the  whole,  in 
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which  tliey  have  in  common,  each  treats  the  event* 
in  an  independent  way,  and  not  as  a  copyist.  Still 
this  opinion  has  been  held  by  Herder,  Storr,  Wilke, 
Weisse,  Reuss,  Ewald,  and  others.  (6)  The  theoiy 
that  Mark's  Gospel  is  a  compilation  and  abridgment 
of  that  of  Matthew  is  maintained  by  Augustin, 
and  after  him  by  Euthymius  and  Michaelis.  The 
facts  on  which  it  rests  are  clear  enough.  There 
are  in  St.  Mark  only  about  three  events  which 
St.  Matthew  does  not  narrate  (Mark  i.  23,  viii.  22, 
xii.  41) ;  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  two  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  same.  But  the  form  in 
St.  Mark  is,  as  we  have  seen,  much  briefer,  and 
the  omissions  are  many  and  important.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  Mark  had  the  work  of  Matthew 
before  him,  and  only  condensed  it.  But  many 
would  make  Mark  a  compiler  from  both  the  otheis 
(Griesbach,  De  Wette,  &c.),  arguing  from  passages 
where  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  both  (see 
De  W^^te,  Handbuch,  §94a).  (c)  Lastly,  the 
theory  that  the  Gospel  before  us  forms  a  sort  of 
transition-link  between  the  other  two,  standing 
midway  between  the  Judaic  tendency  of  Matthew 
and  the  Universalist  or  Gentile  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
need  not  trouble  us  much  here  [see  above,  p.  155]. 
An  account  of  these  views  may  be  found  in  Ilil- 
genfeld's  Evangelien.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
,  refute  one  another :  the  same  internal  evidencie 
spite  of  the  doubtfulness  of  Eusebius'  sources,  and  |  suffices  to  prove  that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  th« 
the  almost  self-contiadiction  into  which  he  falls,  the  i  last,  and  the  intemiediate.  Let  us  return  to  the 
internal  evidence  inclines  us  to  accept  the  account  |  facts,  and,  taught  by  these  contradictions  what  is 
that  this  inspired  Gospel  has  some  connexion  with  the  wortii  of  "  internal  evidence,"  let  us  cany  our 
St.  Peter,  and  records  more  exactly  the  preaching  \  speculations  no  furtlier  than  the  facts.  The  Gospel 
which  he,  guided  by  the  Spint  of  God,  uttered  for    of  Mark  contains  scarcely  any  events  that  are  not 


the  instruction  of  the  world 

II.  Relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Luke. — 
The  results  of  criticism  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
thuee  Gospels  are  somewhat  humiliating.     Up  to 


recited  by  the  others.  There  aie  verbal  coincidences 
with  each  of  the  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar 
words  from  both  meet  together  in  the  parallel  place 
in  Mark.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistake- 


this  day  three  views  are  maintained  with  equal  !  able  marks  of  independence.  He  has  passages  pe- 
ardour:  (a)  that  Mark's  Gospel  is  the  original  i  culiar  to  himself  (as  iii.  20,  21,  iv.  26-29,  vii. 
Gospel  out  of  which  the  other  two  have  been  j  31-37,  viii.  22-26,  xi.  11-14,  xiv.  51,  52,  xvi. 
developed ;  (6)  that  it  was  a  compilation  from  the  |  9-11),  and  a  peculiar  fulness  of  detail  where  he 
other  two,  and  therefore  was  written  last;  and  |  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the  others.  Th5 
(c)  that  it  was  copied  from  that  of  Matthew,  and  ,  beginning  of  his  Gospel  is  peculiar;  so  is  the  end. 
forms  a  link  of  transition  between  the  other  two.  j  Remarkable  is  the  absen'":  of  passages  quoted  from 
(a)  Of  the  first  view  Thiersch  may  serve  as  the  i  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writer  himself,  who, 
expositor.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  will  now  venture  I  however,  recites  such  passages  when  used  by  our 
to  call  Mark  a  mere  epitomizer  of  Matthew  and  j  Lord.  There  are  only  two  e.tceptions  to  this, 
Luke.  Were  his  Gospel  an  epitome  of  theirs,  it  i  uamely,  the  opening  verses  of  the  Gospel,  where 
would  bear  the  marks  of  the  attempt  to  combine  1  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Is.  xl.  3  ai-e  cited ;  and  a  verse  in 
In  one  the  excellences  of  both;  else  the  labour  of  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  (xv.  28),  where  he 
epitome  would  have  been  without  an  object.  But  i  quotes  the  words,  "  and  He  was  numbeied  with  the 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case.  We  miss  the  pecu-  transgressors"  (Is.  liii.  12);  but  this  is  rejected 
liarities  of  ISIatthew  and  Luke.  We  find  that  by  Alford  and  Tischendorf  as  spurious,  inserted 
which  is  common  to  both.  And  therefore,  were  here  from  Luke  xxii.  37.  After  deducting  these 
Mark's  Gospel  a  mere  epitome  of  the  others,  we  j  exceptions,  23  quotations  from  or  references  to  the 


ehould  have  a  third  repetition  of  that  which  had 
been  already  twice  related,  with  so  little  additional 
or  more  exact  matter,  that  the  intention  and  con- 
duct of  the  writer  would  remain  a  riddle.  This 
difficulty  disappears,  and  a  great  step  is  made  in 
threading  the  labyrinth  of  the  Gospel  harmony, 
when  we  see  that  Mark  formed  the  basis  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke.     Where   they    follow   him  they 


O.  T.  remain,  in  all  of  which  it  is  either  our  Lord 
Himself  who  is  speaking,  or  some  one  addressing 
Him. 

The  hypothesis  which  best  meets  these  facts  is. 
that  whilst  the  matter  common  to  all  three  Evan- 
gelists, or  to  two  of  them,"  is  derived  from  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they  had  purposely 
reduced  to  a  common  form,  our  Evangelist  writes 


agi'oe.  Where  they  do  not,  as  in  the  history  of  i  as  an  independent  witness  to  the  truth,  and  not  as 
our  Lord's  childhood,  in  His  discourses,  and  in  a  compiler;  and  that  the  tradition  that  the  Gospei 
His  appearances  after  His  resurrection,  they  differ  j  was  written  under  the  sanction  of  Peter,  and  its 
widely,  and  each  takes  his  own  way "  (Thiersch,  !  matter  in  some  degree  derived  from  him,  is  made 
Church  History,  p.  94,  Carlyle's  translation).   But  '  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an  eye-witness  in 

the  amount  of  independent  narrative  is  too  great,  j — 

in  e-ach  of  the  others,  to  admit  of  their  havinp  |  a  j^,.^  ^ag  39  sections  common  to  all  three ;  23  commo: 
jerirtd  their  Gospels  fiom  Mark  ;  and  in  the  places    to  bun  ana  Matthew ;  and  18  common  to  Um  and  Lake. 
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many  of  th>  narratives.  The  omission  and  abridg- 
ment of  oiir  Lord's  discourses,  and  the  sparing  use 
of  0.  T.  quotations,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
special  destination  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  had  surer 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  but  it  was  for  Gentiles, 
with  whom  illustrations  from  the  0.  T.  would 
have  less  weight,  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
was  to  present  a  clear  and  vivid  pictuie  of  the  acts 
of  our  Lord's  human  life,  rather  than  a  full  record 
of  His  divine  doctrine.  We  may  thankfully  own 
that,  with  little  that  is  in  substimce  peculiar  to 
himiself,  the  Evangelist  loes  occupy  for  us  a  distinct 
position,  and  supply  a  definite  want,  in  viilue  of 
these  chai'acteristics. 

in.  Tim  Gospel  written  primarily  for  Gen- 
tiles.— We  have  seen  that  the  Evangelist  scarcely 
refers  to  the  0.  T.  in  his  own  person.  The  word 
Law  {v6uos)  does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters 
interesting  chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted  ; 
such  as  the  references  to  the  0.  T.  and  Law  in 
Mntt.  xii.  5-7,  the  retlexions  on  the  request  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  sign.  Matt.  xii.  38-45; 
the  parable  of  the  king's  son.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees, in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in 
some  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require:  thus, 
Jordan  is  a  "river"  (Mark  i.  5  ;  Matt.  iii.  6);  the 
Pharisees,  &c.  "used  to  fast"  (Mark  ii.  18  ;  Matt. 
ix.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vii.  1-4  ;  Matt.  xv.  1,  2)  ;  "  the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet,"  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
(Mark  xi.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  19)  ;  the  Sadducees'  worst 
tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18) ;  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  "  over  against  the  temple"  (Mark  xiii.  3  ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  3) ;  at  the  Passover  men  eat  "  unlea- 
vened breaii "  (Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 
17),  and  explanations  are  given  which  Jews  would 
not  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  15, 
27,  57).  Matter  that  might  offend  is  omitted,  as 
Matt.  X.  5,  6,  vi.  7,  8.  Passages,  not  always 
peculiar  to  Mark,  abound  in  his  Gospel,  in  which 
the  antagonism  between  the  pharisaic  legal  spirit 
and  the  Gospel  come  out  strongly  (i.  22,  ii.  19, 
22,  X.  5,  viii.  15),  which  hold  out  hopes  to  the 
heathen  of  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even 
without  the  Jews  (xii.  9),  and  which  put  ritual 
forms  below  the  worship  of  the  heart  (ii.  18,  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  5-23).  Mark  alone  preseiTes  those  words  of 
Jesus,  "  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  sabbath  "  (ii.  27).  Whilst  he  omits  the 
invective  against  the  Pharisees,  he  indicates  by  a 
touch  of  his  own  how  Jesus  condemned  them  "  with 
anger"  (iii.  5).  When  the  Lord  purges  the  Temple 
of  those  that  polluted  it,  He  quotes  a  passage  of 
Isaiah  (Ivi.  7) ;  but  Mark  alone  reports  as  part  of 
it  the  words  "of  all  nations"  (xi.  17).  Mark  alone 
makes  the  Scribe  admit  that  love  is  better  than 
sacrifices  (xii.  33).  From  the  general  testimony 
of  theaj  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an 
inference  from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there 
iC  little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for 
use  in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.  But 
the  facts  give  no  warrant  for  the  dream  that  the 
first  Evangelist  represents  the  Judaic  t)'pe  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  third  the  Pauline ;  and  that  Mark 
occupij3  an  intermediate  position,  marking  the 
ti-nnsition  from  one  to  the  other !  In  St.  Mark  we 
have  the  Gospel  as  it  was  preached  to  all  the  world, 
and  it  is  so  presented  as  to  suit  the  wants  of  Gen- 
tilfis.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  wish,  conscious 
n  unconscious,  to  assist  in  any  change  of  Christ  aq 
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belief  or  modes  of  thinking.     In  all  things  it  M  I 
calm  history,  not  a  polemical  pleading. 

IV.  Time  when  the  Gospel  was  written. — It  will 
be  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no 
thing  positive  can  be  asserted  as  to  the  time  when 
this  Gospel  was  written.  The  traditions  are  con- 
tradictory. Ivenaeus  says  that  it  was  written  aftei 
the  death  {t^o'Sov,  but  Grabe  would  translate, 
wrongly,  departure  from  Rome)  of  the  apostl? 
Peter  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8)  ;  but  we  have  seeu 
above,  that  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed  to  b*J 
written  during  Peter's  lifetime  (Eus.  //.  E.  vi.  14, 
and  ii.  15).  In  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  to  decide 
the  question.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  dates  before 
the  reference  to  Mark  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (iv.  10),  whore  he  is  only  introduced  as  a 
relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his  greatest 
distinction ;  and  this  epistle  was  written  about 
A.D.  62.  If  after  coming  to  Asia  Minor  on  Paul'a 
sending  he  went  on  and  joined  Peter  at  Babylon, 
he  may  have  then  acquired,  or  rather  completed, 
that  knowledge  of  Peter's  preaching,  which  tradi- 
tion teaches  us  to  look  for  in  the  Gospel,  and  of 
which  there  is  so  much  internal  evidence ;  and  soon 
after  this  the  Gospel  may  have  been  composed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  written  before  the  de^ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  13,  24—30,  33,  &c.) 
Probably,  therefore,  it  was  written  between  A.D 
63  and  70.  But  nothing  can  be  certainly  deter 
mined  on  this  point. 

V.  Place  where  the  Gospel  was  written. — The 
place  is  as  uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Euse- 
bius, Jerome,  and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome. 
and  many  moderns  take  the  same  view.  The  Latin 
expressions  in  the  Gospel  prove  nothing ;  for  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  wherever  the  Gospel  was 
written,  the  writer  had  been  at  Rome,  and  so  knew 
its  language.  Chrysostom  thinks  Alexandria  ;  but 
this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 

VI.  Language. — The  Gospel  was  wi'itten  in 
Greek  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on  the 
ar.thority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  a.sserts  that 
Latin  was  the  original  language  ;  and  some  MSS. 
refered  to  in  Scholz  {Greek  Test.  p.  xxx.)  repeat 
the  same ;  but  this  arises  no  doubt  from  the  belief 
that  it  was  written  at  Rome  and  for  Gentiles.  This 
opinion  and  its  grounds  Wahl  has  travestied  by 
supposing  that  the  Gospel  was  written  at  Alexi- 
andria  in  Coptic.  A  Latin  Gospel  written  for  the 
use  of  Roman  Christians  would  not  have  been 
lost  without  any  mention  of  it  in  an  ancient 
writer. 

VII.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — Schleiermacher 
was  *be  first  perhaps  to  question  that  we  have  iir 
our  present  Gospel  that  of  which  Papias  speaks, 
on  the  gi-ound  that  his  words  would  apply  to  a 
simpler  and  less  orderly  composition  {Studien  u. 
Kritiken,  1832).  Accordingly  the  usual  assump- 
tion of  a  later  editor  is  brought  in,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  [see  p.  155].  But  the  woids  of 
Papias  require  no  such  aid  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39), 
nor  would  such  authority  be  decisive  if  they  did. 
All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark  the  author  of  a 
certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  histo- 
rical ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to  the  very  few 
sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence  from  patristic 
quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce.  Justia 
Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix.  44,  46, 48,  xii.  30. 
and  iii.  17,  and  Irenaeus  cites  both  the  opening  and 
closing  words  (iii.  10. 6).  An  important  testimony  ia 
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4cy  case,  but  doubly  so  from  the  doubt  that  has  been 
Ki.st  on  the  closing  verses  (xvi.  9-19).  Concerning 
fliese  verses  see  Meyer's,  Altbrd's,  and  Tischeudorf  s 
Botes.  The  passage  is  rejected  by  the  majority  'A 
modern  critics,  on  the  testimony  of'  MSS.  and  of  old 
writers  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  diction. 
Though  it  is  probable  that  this  section  is  from  a 
diiferent  hand,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Gospel  soon 
after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  be  remem- 
beied  that  it  is  found  in  three  of  the  four  great  uncial 
MSS.  (A.C.D),  and  is  quoted  without  any  question 
by  Irenaeus.  Among  late  critics  Olshausen  still 
pronounces  for  its  genuineness.  With  the  exception 
of  these  few  verses  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel 
is  placed  above  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt. 

VIII.  Style  and  Diction. — The  purpose  of  the 
Ev?jigelist  seems  to  be  to  place  before  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  earthly  acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  this.  He  uses  the  present 
tense  instead  of  the  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  every 
chapter.  The  word  evOews,  "  straightway,"  is  used 
by  St.  Mark  forty-one  times.  The  first  person  is 
preferred  to  the  third  (iv,  39,  v.  8,  9,  12,  vi.  2, 
3,  31,  33,  ix.  25,  33,  xii.  6).  Precise  and  minute 
details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  numbers,  abound 
in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  force  and 
vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life  of  our 
Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not  very 
exactly  arranged ;  they  are  often  connected  by 
nothing  more  definite  than  koI  and  ird\iv.  Its 
conciseness  sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more 
obscure  than  the  others  (i.  13,  ix.  5,  6,  iv. 
10-34). 

Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  noticed  ; 
amongst  them    the  following: — 1.  Hebrew  (Ara- 
maic) words  are  used,   but  explained   for  Gentile 
readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41,  vii.   11,34,  ix.  43,  x. 
46,  xiv.  36,  sv.  22,  34).     2.   Latin  words  ai-e  veiy 
frequent,  as  drjudpiov,  \eyecov,  ffTreKovXdrcop,  k€v- 
rvpioDV,   Krjvcros,  KoSpdvTris,   <ppayyeW6oii,  izpai- 
Tcipioy,    ^ecTTTis.     3.   Unusual    words    or   phrases 
are  found  here  ;  as  i^dxtva,  ix.  8  ;  eTritrurTpexeii', 
ix.  25  ;  vovvexoos,  xii.  34 ;  vdpSos  iricTTiK'fi,  xiv. 
3;  iuei\4a),  xv.  46;  l)</)i6,  i.  34,  xi.  16;  wpoffKap- 
Tfpe7y  (of  a  thing),  iii,  9  ;  eiri  rh  irpo(rK€(pd\aiov 
Kad€vSa)v,  iv.  38  ;   nrpoiXafii  fxvpiffai,  xiv.  8.     4. 
Diminutives  are  frequent.     5.  The  substantive  is 
often  repeated  instead  of  the  pronoun ;  as  (to  cite 
from  ch.   ii.   only)    ii.    16,   18,   20,   22,  27,   28. 
6.  Negatives  are  accumulated  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis (vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii.  34,  xv.  5,  i.  44  {ovKert 
oi)  nil,  xiv.  25,  &c.,  &c.).     7.  Words   are   often 
added  to  adverbs  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  as  rSre 
eV   eKeivri  ttj    Ti/iepa,    ii.   20  ;    SiaTravrhs  vvKThs 
Kal  Tjjxipas,  v.  5  ;  evdecos  fierh  ffirovSTJs,  vi.  25 ; 
also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii.  29,  xiv.  30,43. 
8.    The   same    iaea   is    often    repeated    under   an- 
other expression,    as  i.   42,   ii.    25,   viii.   15,  xiv. 
68,    &c.       9.    And    sometimes    the    refietition    is 
eri'ected  by  means  of  the  opposite,  as  in  i.  22,  44, 
ani  many  other  places.     10.  Sometimes  emphasis 
is  given  by   simple  reiteration,   as  in  ii.   15,  19. 
11.  The  elliptic  use  of  Iva,  like  that  of  8ir«s  in 
classical  writers,  is  found,  v.  23.     12.  The  word 
EirepcoTov  is  used  twenty-five  times  in  this  Gospel. 
13.   Instead   of  ffvn^ovXiov   XafjL&dveiv   of  Matt. 
Mark  has  <rvfx^ov\u>v  iroielv,  iii.   6,  sv.   1.     13. 
There   are   many  words   peculiar  to  Mark ;   thus 
S\a\os,  vii.    37,  ix.   17,   25 ;    eic0afii$e7<Tdai,  ix. 
15,  xiv.  33,  xvi.  5,  6  ;   ivayKaXiC^a-BaL,  ix.  36,  x. 
16;  xej'Tvpiaiv,  xv.  39,  44,  45;  -irpofiepiuvav,  xn'i. 
11;    ■Koo(rTrooev«r6ai,    x.    35;    <ni\^(iv,    ix.    3; 
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VToyfiis,  XI.  8;  ffvvO\i$fit/,  v.  2t,  31  ;  (TkoiXtjI 
ix.  44,  46,  48  ;  iraiitSOev,  ix.  21  ;  (TfjLvovi^co, 
XV.  23. 

The  diction  of  St.  Mark  presents  the  difficulty 
that  whilst  it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in 
expressions  that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still 
much  more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  St. 
Matthew  than  to  the  purer  style  of  St.  Luke. 

IX.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. — The 
following  list  of  references  to  the  Old  Testamtnt  is 
nearly  or  quite  complete : — • 

Mark  i.    2.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

„     3.  Is.  xl.  3. 

„  44.  Lev.  xiv.  2. 

ii.  25.  1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

iv.  12.  Is.  v..  10. 

vii.    6.  Is.  sxix.  13. 

„  10.  Ex.  XX.  12,  xxi.  17. 

ix.  44.  Is.  Ixvi.  24. 

X.    4.  Deut.  xsiv.  1. 

„     7.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

„  19.  E.\.  XX.  12-17. 

xi.  17.  Is.  Ivi.  7  ;  Jer.  vil.  11. 

sii.  10.  Ps  cxviil.  22. 

„   19.  Deut.  XXV.  5. 

„  26.  Ex.  iii.  6. 

„  29.  Deut.  vi.  4. 

„  31.  Lev.  xtx.  18. 

„   36.  Ps.  ex.  1. 

xiii.  14.  Dan.  ix.  27. 

„    24.  Is.  xiii.  10. 

xiv.  27.  Zecb.  xiii.  7. 

„    62.  Dan.  vii.  13. 
XV.  28(?)Is.  llii.  12. 

„  34.  Ps.  xxli.  1. 

X.  Contents  of  the  Gospel, — Though  this  Gospel 
has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not  shared 
with  some  other,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been 
silenced  without  injury  to  the  divine  harmony. 
The  minute  painting  of  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Lord  took  part,  the  fresh  and  lively  mode  of  tlie 
narration,  the  very  absence  of  the  precious  dis- 
courses of  Jesus,  which,  interposed  between  His 
deeds,  would  have  delayed  the  action,  all  give  to 
this  Gospel  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a  Man 
among  men.  Its  motto  might  well  be,  as  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter :  "  How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was 
with  Him  "  (Acts  x.  38).  It  developes  a  series  o* 
acts  of  this  conflict,  broken  by  times  of  rest  and 
refreshing,  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  mountain. 
It  records  the  exploits  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
war  agairvst  Satan,  ana  tne  retirement  in  wnich 
after  each  Pie  returned  to  commune  wiin  His 
Father-,  and  bring  back  fresh  strength  for  new 
encounters.  Thus  the  passage  from  ii.  1  to  iii.  6 
describes  His  first  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  and 
it  ends  in  a  conspiracy  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians 
for  His  destruction,  before  which  He  retires  to  the 
sea  (iii.  7).  The  passage  from  iii.  13  to  vi.  6 
contains  the  account  of  his  conflict  with  the  un- 
belief of  His  own  countrymen,  ending  with  those 
remarkable  words,  "  And  He  could  there  do  no 
mighty  work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a 
few  sick  folk  and  healed  them  :"  then,  constrained 
(so  to  speak)  in  His  working  by  their  resistance. 
He  retired  for  that  time  from  the  struggle,  and 
"went  round  about  the  villages  teaching  "  (vi.  6). 
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The  principal  divisions  in  the  Gospel  are  these: — 
1.  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  (i.  1-13V  2.  Acts 
of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (i.  14-ix.  50).  3.  Teaching  in 
Peraea,  where  the  spirit  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
the  Gospel  is  brought  out  (x.  1-34).  4.  Teaching, 
trials,  and  sufferings  in  Jerusalem.  Jesus  revealing 
Himself  as  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom  (x.  35- 
xv.  47).     5.  Resui-rection  (xvi.). 

Sources. — The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  and 
besides  them,  Davidson,  Introduction  to  N.  T. 
.Bagster,  1848);  Lange,  Bihelwerk,  part  ii.,  and 
LehenJesu ;  Fritzsche  on  St.  Mark  (Leipzig,  1830)  ; 
Kuhn,  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  i.  (Mainz,  1838);  and 
riepp,  Leben  Jesu  (1843-6).  [W.  T.] 

MAR'MOTH  {yiapfjiuel  ;  Alex.  Vlapfiadl  ; 
Marimoth)  =  Meremoth  the  priest,  the  son  of 
Uriah  (1  Esdr.  viii.  62  ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

MAR  OTH  (nhO  :  oSivv  in  both  MSS. :  and 
so  also  Jerome,  in  Amaritudinibus),  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  western  lowland  of  Judah  whose 
names  are  alluded  to  or  played  upon  by  the  prophet 
Jlicah  in  the  warning  with  which  his  prophecy 
opens  (i.  12).  The  allusion  turns  on  the  significa- 
tion of  IMaroth — "  bitternesses."  It  is  not  else- 
where mentioned,  nor  has  the  name  been  encoun- 
tered by  travellers.  Schwarz's  conjecture  (107)  that 
it  is  a  contraction  of  Maarath  is  not  very  happy,  as 
the  latter  contains  the  letter  ain,  v/hich  but  veiy 
rarely  disappears  under  any  process  to  which  words 
iire  subjected.  [G.] 

MARRIAGE.  The  topics  which  this  subject 
presents  to  our  consideration  in  connexion  with 
Biblical  literature  may  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  five  heads: — 

L  Its  origin  and  history. 

II.  The   conditions   under   which   it   could   be 
legally  effected. 

III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected. 

IV.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  mamed 

life. 
V.  The   typical    and    allegorical   references   to 
marriage. 

I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded  on 
the  requirements  of  man's  nature,  and  dates  fi-oni 
the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  as  far  as  man's 
nature  was  ordained  by  Him;  but  its  formal  ap- 
pointment was  the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  ever 
been  in  its  essence  a  natural  and  civil  inatitation, 
though  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
element  into  it.  This  view  of  marriage  is  exhibited 
in  the  historical  account  of  its  origin  in  the  book 
of  Genesis:  the  peculiar  formation  of  man's  nature 
IS  assigned  to  the  Creator,  who.  seeing  it  "  not  good 


I'^JJS.  literally,  "  as  over  against,"  and  so  "corre- 
gponding  to."  The  renderings,  in  the  A.  V.  "  meet  for 
him,"  in  the  LXX.  Kar  avrov,  6|aotos  avTiZ,  and  in  the 
Vulg.  sitrUle  sibi,  are  inadequate. 

b  The  LXX.  introdures  Svo  into  the  text  in  Gen.  il.  24, 
and  Is  followed  by  the  Vulgate. 

°  yX  and  riK'JJ-  AVe  are  unable  to  express  the 
verbal  correspondence  of  these  words  in  our  language. 
The  Vulgate  retains  the  etymoloRlcal  identity  at  the 
expense  of  the  sense  :  "  Virago  quoLiam  de  viro."  Th* 
oW  Latin  terra  vira  would  have  been  better.  Luther  is 
more  successful  with  maim  am\  mannin  rvt  even  this 
fails  to  convey  the  douJbie  sense  of  ishshah  as  =• "  woman  " 
SDl  "  wltie,'  boti  of  wUJ5i»  BlsouW  be  preserred.  as  in  the 
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for  man  to  be  alone,"  determined  to  form  an  '  hcJf 
meet  lor  him  "  (ii.  18),  and  accordingly  completed 
the  work  by  the  addition  of  the  female  to  the  malt 
(i.  27).  The  necessity  for  this  step  appeals  from 
the  words  used  in  the  declaration  of  the  Divine 
counsel.  Man,  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  beiug, 
would  not  have  been  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
Deity  on  earth,  so  long  as  he  lived  in  solitude,  cr 
in  communion  only  with  beings  either  high  above 
him  in  the  scale  of  creation,  as  angels,  or  far  beneath 
him,  as  the  beasts  of  the  field.  It  was  absolutely 
necessaiy,  not  only  for  his  comfort  and  happiness, 
but  still  mc~e  for  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
work,  that  he  should  have  a  "  help  meet  for 
him,"  »  or,  as  the  words  more  properly  mean,  "  the 
exact  counterpart  of  himself" — a  being  capable 
of  receiving  and  reflecting  his  thoughts  and  aHec- 
tions.  Ko  sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman 
etfectcd,  than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act  the  will 
of  the  Creator  as  to  mau"»  social  condition,  and  im- 
mediately enunciated  the  impoiiant  statement,  to 
which  his  posterity  might  refer  as  the  charter  of 
marriage  in  all  succeeding  ages,  "  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  lather  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  " 
(ii.  24).  From  these  words,  coupled  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  the  formation  of  the  fii'st 
woman,  we  may  evolve  the  following  principles  i— 
(1)  The  unity  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied  in  her 
being  fonned  out  of  man,  and  as  expressed  in  the 
words  "  one  flesh  ;"  (2)  the  iudissolubleness  of  the 
marriage  bond,  except  on  the  strongest  gi-ounds 
(comp.  Matt.  xix.  9);  (3)  monogamy,  as  the  ori- 
ginal law  of  marriage,  resulting  from  there  having 
been  but  one  original  couple,''  as  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  subsequent  references  to  this  passage 
by  our  Lord  ("  they  twain,"  Matt.  xix.  5),  and  S^, 
Paul  ("  two  shall  be  one  flesh,"  1  Cor.  vi.  16) , 
(4)  the  social  equality  of  man  and  wife,  as  imn'iec 
in  the  terms  ish  and  ishshah,'  the  one  bein£  the 
exact  correlative  of  the  other,  as  well  as  in  the 
words  "  help  meet  for  him  ;"  (5)  the  subordination 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  consequent  upon  her 
subsequent  formation  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9  ;  1  Tim.  ii. 
13) ;  and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man  and  wife, 
as  implied  in  the  words  "  help  meet  for  him." 

The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  modified 
to  a  certain  extent  the  mutual  relations  of  man  and 
wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin  lay  on  the 
latter,  the  condition  of  subordination  was  turned 
into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to  her  of  her  hus- 
band, "  he  shall  rule  over  thee"  (Gen.  iii.  16) — a 
sentence  which,  regarded  as  a  prediction,  has  lieea 
strikingly  fulfilled  in  the  position  assigned  to  women 
in  Oriental  countries,*  but  which,  regarded  as  a 
rule  of  life,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  voice  of  nature 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34; 


German  wAb,  in  order  to  convey  the  f-U  force  of  the 
original.  We  may  here  observe  that  ishshah  was  <he  only 
term  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  "  wife,'' 

They  occasionally  used  ?iK'>  as  we  use  "  consort,"  for  the 

wives  of  kings  (Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Neh.  Ii.  6 ;  Dan.  v.  2). 

<•  The  rellation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  is  expressei  in 

the  Hebrew  term  baal  (?y3)i  literally  'ord,  for  husband 

(Ex.  xxi.  3,  22;  Deut  xxi.  13;   2  Sam.  xi.  26,  &c.  &c.). 

The  respectful  term  used  by  Sarah  to  J  ')raham  (*3TXi 

"my  lord,"  Gen.xviii.l2;  comp.  1  K.  i.  17, 1»,  P8.xlv.ll) 
furnishes  St.  Peter  with  an  illustration  of  the  wife's  proper 
pos'tiou  (1  Pet.  ii!.  6). 
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Eph.  V.  22,  23 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  The  evil  effiects 
of  tiie  fill  were  soon  apparent  in  the  conupt  usages 
of  mai  riage :  the  unity  of  the  bond  was  impairetl 
by  polygamy,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
•imong  the  Cainites  (Geu.  iv.  19);  and  its  purity 
was  deteriorated  by  the  promiscuous  intermarriage 
of  the  "  sons  of  Cod  "  with  the  "  daughters  of  men," 
I.  f.  of  the  Sethites  with  the  Cainites,  in  the  days 
preceding  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  2). 

In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages  of  marriage 
were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that  characterises 
a  patriarchal  state  of  society.  The  rule  of  mono- 
j'aiiiy  was  re-established  by  the  example  of  Noah 
and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  The  early  patriarchs 
selected  their  wives  from  their  own  family  (Gen. 
xi.  29,  xxiv.  4,  xxviii.  2),  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  this  on  religious  giounds  superseded  the  pro- 
hibition!? that  afterwards  held  good  against  such 
marriages  on  the  score  of  kindreu  (Gen.  xx.  12  ; 
Ex.  vi.  20;  comp.  Lev.  xviii.  9,  12).  Polygamy 
prevailed  (Gen.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9,  xxix. 
23,  28;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great  extent 
divested  of  the  degradation  which  in  modern  times 
attaches  to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it  we  must 
take  into  regard  the  following  considerations: — 
(1)  that  the  principle  of  monogamy  was  retained, 
even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the  distinction 
made  between  the  chief  or  original  wife  and  the 
secondary  wives,  or,  as  the  A.  V.  terms  them, 
"  concubines " — a  term  which  is  objectionable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  an  illicit 
and  unrecognised  position,  whereas  the  secondary 
wife  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  wife,  and 
her  rights  were  secured  by  law ;  *  (2)  that  the 
motive  which  led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing 
desire  of  progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout 
Eastern  countries,  and  was  especially  powerful 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a 
parent  over  his  child,  and  of  a  master  over  his  slave 
(the  postestas  patria  and  dominica  of  the  Romans), 
was  paramount  even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and 
led  in  many  cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are 
otherwise  quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  cases  where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at 
the  request  of  his  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children 
born  to  a  slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
children  of  the  mistress'  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4,  9) ; 
or,  again,  to  cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the 
instance  of  the  father  (Gen.  xxix.  23,  28  ;  Ex.  xxi. 

•  The  position  of  the  Hebrew  concubine  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  concubine  of  the  early  Christian 
Oliurcb,  the  sole  distinction  between  her  and  the  wife 
consisting  in  this,  that  the  marriage  was  not  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  law  :  In  the  eye  of  the  Church  the  marriage 
was  perfectly  valid  (Bingham,  Ant.  xi.  5,  $11).     It  is 

worthy  of  notice  that  the  term  pillegesh  (K'JjQ  ;  A.  V. 

••concubine")  nowhere  occurs  In  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
terms  used  are  either  "wife"  (Deut  xxi.  15)  or  "maid 
servant"  (Ex.  xxl.  7) ;  the  latter  applying  to  a  purchased 
wife. 

'  Tlie  language  In  1  Chr. U.  18,  "these  are  Jier  sons," 
folbwing  on  the  mention  of  hia  two  wives,  admits  of  an 
Interpretation  on  this  ground. 

B  The  Talmudists  practically  set  aside  this  prohibition, 
(1)  by  explaining  the  word  "  multiply"  of  an  inordinate 
numbtr ;  and  (2)  by  treating  the  motive  for  it, "  that  his 
heart  turn  not  away,"  as  a  matter  of  discretion.  They 
cot.s1dered  eighteen  the  maximum  to  be  allowed  a  king 
(Seldea,  Ux.  Ebr.  i.  8).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  high- 
priest  diinself  authorizes  bigamy  in  the  case  of  king  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  3). 

"  The  regulations  in  Kx.  xxl.  7-11  deserve  a  detaiUvi 
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9,  10).  It  must  be  allowed  that  polyg.imy,  tliic 
legalised  and  systeinatised,  justified  '♦«  a  certan 
extent  by  the  motive,  and  entered  into,  not  only 
without  offence  to,  but  actually  at  the  suggestion  of 
those  who,  according  to  our  notions,  would  feel  most 
deeply  injured  by  it,  is  a  very  diti'erent  thing  from 
what  polygamy  would  be  in  our  own  state  of  society. 

Divorce  also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age, 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded  (Gen.  xxi. 
14).  Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  our 
own  standard.  AVherever  marriages  are  effected  by 
the  violent  exercise  of  the  patria  potestas,  or  with- 
out any  bond  of  affection  between  the  paities  con- 
cerned, ill-assorted  matches  must  be  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  without  the  remedy  of  divorce,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  we  can  understand  the 
truth  of  the  Apostles'  remark  that  "it  is  not  good 
to  marry"  (Matt.  xix.  10).  Hence  divorce  prevails 
to  a  gieat  extent  in  all  countries  where  marriage  is 
the  result  of  arbitrary  appointment  or  of  purcha.se: 
we  may  instance  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt's  J^'otes, 
i.  Ill;  Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  357)  and  the  Egyp- 
tians (Lane,  i.  235  ff.).  From  the  enactments  o( 
the  Mosaic  law  we  may  infer  that  divorce  was 
ejected  by  a  mere  verbal  declaration,  as  it  still  is 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  and  great  inj.ustice  was 
thus  committed  towards  the  wives. 

The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating  rather  than 
removing  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  the 
state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  of  polygamy; 
(2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  oi  n 
master ;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restric- 
tion ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  purity  of  life  during  the 
maintenance  of  the  matnmonial  bond.  The  first  of 
these  objects  was  forwarded  by  the  following  enact- 
ments : — the  prohibition  imposed  upon  kings  against 
multiplying  g  wives  (Deut.  xvii.  17);  the  prohibition 
against  manying  two  sisters  together  (Lev.  xviii. 
18)  ;  the  assertion  of  the  matrimonial  rights  of  each 
wife  (Ex.  xxi.  10,  11);  the  slur  cast  upon  the 
eunuch  state,  which  has  been  ever  regarded  as  in 
dispensable  to  a  system  of  polygamy  (Deut.  xxii: 
1)  ;  and  the  litual  obseiTances  entailed  on  a  mac 
by  the  duty  of  mamage  (Lev.  xv.  1 8).  The  second 
object  was  attained  by  the  humane  regulations  rela- 
tive to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish  to  marry 
(Deut.  xxi.  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife''  (Ex.  xxi. 


notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  the 
head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  be  premised 
that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parents,  was  under 
age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her  father  would 
have  no  power  to  sell),  and  that  the  object  of  the  purchase 
was  that  when  arrived  at  puberty  she  should  become  the 
wife  of  her  master,  as  is  Implied  in  the  dltference  in  the 
law  relating  to  her  (Six,  xxl.  7),  and  to  a  slave  purchased 
for  ordinary  work  (Deut.  xv.  12-17),  as  well  as  in  the  term 
drndli,  "  maid-servant,"  which  is  elsewhere  used  cun- 
vertlbly  with  "  concubine  "  (Judg,  Ix.  18 ;  comp.  viii.  31). 
With  regard  to  such  it  is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to 
"  go  out  as  the  men-servants,"  (i.  e.  be  freed  after  six  years' 
service,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee),  on  the  understanding  that 
her  master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends  to  make 
her  bis  wife  (ver.  7):  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no  such  intention, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the  ever.t  of  anj'  other 
person  of  the  Israelites  being  willing  to  purchase  her  o* 
him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver.  H) ;  (J)  he  might,  however, 
assign  her  to  his  son,  and  in  this  case  she  was  to  be  treated 
as  a  daughter  and  not  as  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4)  if  either  he 
iir  his  suu,  having  married  her,  took  another  wife,  she  wm 
stiU  to  be  treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respects  (ver.  10  ;  luad 
lastly,  if  neither  of  the  three  contingeiicies  took  \>]ef.tt 
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7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  mamed  at 
the  time  of  their  purchase,  or  who,  having  since 
received  a  wife'  at  the  hands  of  his  master,  was 
nnwilling  to  be  parted  from  her  (Ex.  xxi.  2-6), 
and,  lastly,  by  the  law  relating  to  the  legal  distri- 
bution of  property  among  the  children  of  the 
diiferent  wives  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  The  third  object 
was  effected  by  rendering  divorce  a  forinal  procerd- 
ing,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  heretofore, 
but  by  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv.  1), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a 
less  easy  process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  carried  out,  with  a  legal  evidence 
of  her  marriageabijity :  we  may  also  notice  that 
Mf^ses  wholly  prohibited  divorce  in  case  the  wife 
lad  been  seduced  prior  to  marriage  (Deut.  xxii.  29), 
or  her  chastity  had  been  groundlessly  impugned 
(Dent.  xxii.  19).  The  fourth  object  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  ten  commandments  (Ex.  xx.  14), 
«ny  violation  of  which  was  punishable  with  death 
(Lev.  XX.  10  Deut.  xxii.  22),  even  in  the  case  of  a 
betrothed  person  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  4). 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may 
have  been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have 
but  small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages 
themselves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained  in 
full  force  to  a  late  period.  We  have  instances  of 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  paternal  authority  in 
the  cases  of  Achsah  (Judg.  i.  12),  Ibzan  (Judg.  xii. 
9),  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  20,  xv.  2),  and  Michal 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and  the 
.anguage  of  Adonijah  in  reference  to  her  (1  K.  i.  2, 
ii.  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely  at 
the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expressly  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  30),  Elkanah  (1  Sara.  i.  2), 
Saul  (2  Sam.  xii.  8),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  13),  Solo- 
mon (1  K.  xi.  3),  the  sons  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii. 
4),  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  21),  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21),  and  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  3)  ;  and  as  we  may  also  infer  fiom 
the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  9,  14).  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  ot 
the  country :  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  poly- 
gamy in  small  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are 
so  great  as  to  put  a  serious  bar  to  its  general  adop- 
tion,'' and  hence  in  modern  countries  where  it  is 
fully  established  the  practice  is  restricted  to  com- 
paratively few  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  65  ;  Lane,  i. 
239).  The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard  to 
ancient  times:  the  discomforts  of  polygamy  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  jealousies  between  the  wives  of  Abra- 
nam  (Gen.  xvi.  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  6); 
and  the  cases  cited  above  rather  lead  to  the  in- 


i,  e.  If  he  neither  married  her  himself,  nor  gave  her  to 
big  son,  nor  had  her  redeemed,  then  the  maiden  was  to 
become  absolutely  free  without  waiting  for  the  expiration 
of  the  six  years  or  for  the  year  of  jubilee  (ver.  11). 

'  In  this  case  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned 
<ras  a  non-Israclitish  slave ;  otherwise,  the  wife  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  her  husband  iu 
the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  case  the  wife  and  children 
woald  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  master,  and  the 
position  of  the  wife  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Roman  contuberrtalis,  who  was  not  supposed  capable  of 
iny  connubium.  The  issue  of  such  a  marriage  would 
remain  slaves  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  Tal- 
icudists,  that  the  child  is  liable  to  its  mother's  disquali- 
fV'atiou  (Kidduth.  3,  }  12).  Josephus  {Avt.  Iv. 8,  $28)  states 
ihkt  la  the  yeai  of  Jubilee  the  sl&re,  having  married  during 
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fereiice  that,  I*  was  confined  to  the  wealthy.  Meair 
while  it  may  be  noted  tiiat  the  theory  of  moD<)garay 
was  retained  and  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
pictures  of  domr:stic  bliss  portrayed  in  the  poetical 
writings  of  this  period  (Ps.  cxxviii.  3  ;  Prov.  v.  18, 
xviii.  22,  xix.  14,  xxxi.  10-29;  Eccl.  ix.  9).  The 
sanctity  of  the  mamage-bond  was  but  too  fre- 
quently violated,  as  appears  from  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  "  strange  woman  "  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs (ii.  16,  V.  20,  &c.),  and  in  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  against  the  prevalence  of  adultery 
(Jer.  V.  8  ;  Ez.  xviii.  11,  xxii.  11). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears 
to  have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  previous 
time :  indeed  we  have  no  instance  of  polygamy  during 
this  period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all  the  marriages 
noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob.  i.  9,  ii.  11 ; 
Susan,  vers.  29,  63;  Matt,  xviii.  25;  Luke  i.  5; 
Acts  V.  1).  During  the  same  period  the  theory  of 
monogamy  is  set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The 
pi-actice  of  polygamy  nevertheless  still  existed ;  ™ 
Herod  the  Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one 
time  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3);  the  Talmudists 
frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  fact  {e.  g. 
Ketuh.  10,  §1 ;  Yeham.  1,  §1) ;  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  in  their  comments  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
explain  it  of  polygamy  in  terms  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  in  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated 
(Joseph.  Vit.  §76)  ;  and  under  the  Asmonaean 
dynasty  the  right  was  assumed  by  the  wife  as 
against  her  husband,  an  innovation  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Salome  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  7,  §10), 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  if  we  may  judge  from  passages  where 
the  language  implies  that  the  act  emanated  from 
the  wife  (Mark  x.  12  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  11),  as  well  as 
from  some  of  the  comments  of  the  early  writers  on 
1  Tim.  V.  9.  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  re- 
established the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage-bond by  the  following  measures  : — (1)  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  original  charter  of  marriage  as 
the  basis  on  which  all  regulations  were  to  be  fiamed 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5)  ;  (2)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce 
to  the  case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of 
re-marriage  in  all  persons  divorced  on  improper 
gi-ounds  (Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9 ;  Rom.  vii.  3  ;  1  Cor, 
vii.  10,  11);  and  (3)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral 
purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4,  &c.),  and  especially 
by  the  formal  condemnation  of  forjiication,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  classed  among  acts  morally 
inditierent  (aSidcpopa)  by  a  certain  party  in  the 
Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 

Shortly  before  the  Christian  era  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the 
question  of  maiTiage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and 


service,  carried  off  his  wife  and  children  with  him:  this, 
however,  may  refer  to  an  Israelite  maid-servant. 

■'  The  Talmudists  limited  polygamists  to  four  wives. 
The  same  number  was  adopted  by  Mahomet  in  the  Koran, 
and  still  forms  the  rule  among  his  followers  (Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  p.  62). 

""  Michaelis  (  Laws  of  Moses,  iii.  5,  ^es)  asserts  that  poly- 
gamy ceased  entirely  after  the  return  from  the  captivity ; 
Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy  preva-iled  among 
the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  (circ. 
A.D.  400),  when  It  was  prohibited  by  an  Imperial  edic< 
{Ux.  Ebr.  i.  9). 

"  The  term  n-opwia  is  occasionally  used  in  a  broad  senaa 
to  include  both  adultery  (Matt.  v.  32)  and  incest  (1  Oor. 
V.  1).  In  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerufalem  It  mut4 
be  leg.arded  In  its  nsuai  and  restricted  seiiM. 
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mtellenlual  pwts  of  man's  nature.  ThrT'ii^hout 
tlie  Olii  'I'estarnent  period  marriage  was  regarded  as 
ttie  iiaiis])pnsable  duty  of  every  man,  nor  was  it 
surmised  that  ther-  existed  in  it  any  drawbacl^  to 
the  attainment  of  ;he  highest  degree  of  holiness. 
1,1  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  periods,  a  spirit  of  asceticism  had 
been  evolved,  probably  in  antagoiusm  to  the  fordgn 
notions  with  which  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
close  and  painful  contact.  The  Essenes  were  the 
first  to  propound  any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
niarriage :  some  of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others 
availed  themselves  of  it  under  restrictions  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  §2,  13).  Similar  views  were  adopted 
by  the  Therapeutae,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Gnostics  (Burton's  Lectures,  i.  214) ;  thence  they 
passed  into  the  Christian  Church,  forming  one  of 
tlie  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Encratites  (Burton,  ii. 
161),  and  finally  developing  into  the  system  of 
monachism.  The  philosophical  tenets  on  which  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  was  based  are  generally 
condemned  in  Col.  ii.  16-23,  and  specifically  in 
1  Tim.  iv.  3.  The  general  propriety  of  maiTiage 
is  enforced  on  numerous  occasions,  and  abstinence 
from  it  is  commended  only  in  cases  where  it  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  calls  of  duty  (Matt.  xix. 
12  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  8,  26).  With  regard  to  re-maiTiage 
after  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  Jews,  in 
common  with  other  nations,  regarded  abstinence 
from  it,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  laud- 
able, and  a  sign  of  holiness  (Luke  ii.  36,  7  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4,  xviii.  6,  §6) ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  example  of  Josephus  ( Vit.  §76)  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  even  in  the  case  of  a 
priest.  In  the  Apostolic  Church  re-man-iage  was 
regarded  as  occasionally  undesirable  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
and  as  an  absolute  disqualification  for  holy  func- 
tions, whether  in  a  man  or  woman  (1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12,  v.  9):  at  the  same  time  it  is  recommended  in 
m  the  case  of  young  widows  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

II.  The  conditions  of  legal  marriage  are  decided 
by  the  prohibitions  which  the  law  of  any  counti-y 
imposes  upon  its  citizens.  In  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth these  prohibitions  were  of  two  kmds, 
according  as  they  regulated  marriage  (i.)  between  an 
Israelite  and  a  non-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  between  an 
Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  community. 

i.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners  were 
based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclusiveness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social  body, 
and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in  a  rude 
state  of  society.  In  all  political  bodies  the  right  of 
marriage  (jus  connnbii)  becomes  in  some  form  or 
other  a  constituent  element  of  citizenship,  and,  even 
where  its  nature  and  limits  are  not  defined  by  legal 
enactment,  it  is  supported  with  rigour  by  the  force 
ol  public  opinion.  The  feeling  of  aversion  against 
intermarriage  with  foreigners  becomes  more  in- 
♦imse,  when  distinctions  of  religious  creed  supervene 
txi  those  of  blood  and  language  ;  and  hence  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  more  than  usually  strong 
in  the  Hebrews,  who  were  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
position,  and  were  separated  from  surroimding  na- 
tions by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  warnings 
of  past  history  and  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs 
camo  in   support  of  natural  feeling:    on  the  one 
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hand,  the  evil  effects  of  intennarriace  with  aliens 
were  exhibited  in  the  overwhelming  sinfulness  o* 
the  generation  destroyed  by  the  flood  (Gen.  vi.  2-13): 
on  the  other  hand,  there  weie  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  maiTying 
from  among  their  own  kindred  (Gen.  xx.  12,  xxiv. 
3  &c.,  xxviii.  2),  and  in  each  of  the  two  latter  cases 
there  is  a  contrast  between  these  carefuUy-sough* 
unions  and  those  of  the  rejected  sons  Ishmael,  who 
maiTied  an  Egyptian  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  and  Esau, 
whose  mairiages  with  Hittite  women  were  "  a 
grief  of  mind"  to  his  parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35) 
The  marriages  of  Joseph  with  an  Egyptian  (Gen. 
xli.  45),  of  Manasseh  with  a  Syrian  secondary 
wife  (1  Chr.  vii.  14;  comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  20,  LXX.j^ 
and  of  Moses  with  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the  first 
instance  (Ex.  ii.  21),  and  afterwards  with  a  Cushite 
or  Ethiopian  woman  (Num.  xii.  1),  were  of  an  ex- 
ceptional nature,  and  yet  the  last  was  the  cause  of 
gieat  dissatisfaction.  A  far  greater  objection  was 
entertained  against  the  marriage  of  an  Israelitish 
woman  with  a  man  of  another  tribe,  as  illustrated 
by  the  naiTative  of  Shechem's  proposals  for  Dinah, 
the  ostensible  gi-ound  of  their  rejection  being  the 
difference  in  religious  observances,  that  Shechem 
and  his  countrymen  were  uncircumcised  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  14). 

The  only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  marry"  on  the  giound  that  it  would 
lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  16;  Deut.  vii. 
3,  4) — a  result  which  actually  occurred  shortly 
after  their  settlement  m  the  Promised  Land  ( Judg. 
iii.  6,  7).  But  beyond  this,  the  legal  disabilities 
to  which  the  Ammonites  and  ]\Ioabites  were  sub- 
jected (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to 
intennan-iage  with  them,  totally  preventing  (ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  which  the  Jews  them- 
selves put  upon  that  passage)  the  marriage  of 
Israelitish  women  with  Moabites,  but  peiinitting 
that  of  Israelites  with  Moabite  women,  such  as  that 
of  Mahlon  with  Ruth.  The  prohibition  against 
mai-riages  with  the  Edomites  or  Egyptians  was  less 
stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  received  the 
right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the  full  citizen- 
ship in  the  third  generation  of  proselytism  (Deut. 
xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were  thus  three  grades  of  pro- 
hibition— total  in  regard  to  the  Canaanites  on  either 
side  ;  total  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites;  and  temporary  on  the 
side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Edomites  and 
Egyptians,  marriages  with  females  in  the  tw»  latter 
instances  being  regarded  as  legal  (Selden,  te  Jur. 
Nat.  cap.  14).  MaiTiages  between  Israelite  women 
and  proselyted  foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  are  noticed  in  the  Bible,  as  though 
they  were  of  an  exceptional  nature,  such  as  that  of 
an  Egyptian  and  an  Israelitish  woman  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10),  of  Abigail  and  Jether  the  Ishmeehte,  contracted 
probably  when  Jesse's  family  was  sojourning  in 
Moab  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  of  Sheshan's  daughter  and  an 
Egyptian,  who  was  staying  in  his  house  (1  Chr. 
ii.  35),  and  of  a  Naphthalite  woman  and  a  Tynan, 
living  in  adjacent  districts  (1  K.  vii.  14).  In  the 
reverse  case,  viz.,  the  mamage  of  Israelites  with 
foreign  women  it  is,  of  course,  highly  probable  that 


"  The  act  of  marriage  with  a  foreigner  is  described  In 
the  Hebrew  by  a  special  term,  chdtan  (jnn)>  expressive 
of  the  affinity  thus  produced,  as  appears  from  the  cognate 
teros,  •Jiatin.  choten,  and  choteneh,  for  "son-in-law," 
■■f>.the\  in-lttv.'   And  "  mother-tn-l»w."      It  Is  n£ed  in 


Gen.  ?xxiv.  9  ;  Deut.  vii.  3 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  12 ;  1  K.  111.  1  j 
F«r.  IX.  14;  and  metaphorically  in  2  Chr.  xvlll.  1.  The 
same  idt>a  comes  prominently  forward  in  the  term  cMtiin 
in  vx.  iv.  26,  where  it  is  used  of  the  affinity  produced  l»j 
the  n\-f-  vi  drcumcision  between  Jehovah  end  the  child. 
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the  wives  became  proselytes  after  their  marriage, 
as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Ruth  (1.  16)  ;  but  this 
was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary we  find  that  the  Egyptian  wife  of  Solomon 
[1  K.  xi.  4),  and  the  Phoenician  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K. 
rvi.  31),  retained  their  idolatrous  practices  and  in- 
U-oduced  them  into  their  adopted  countries.  Pro- 
telytism  does  not  therefore  appear  to  have  been  a 
tine  qud  non  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  though  it  was  so 
in  the  case  of  a  husband :  the  total  silence  of  the 
law  as  to  any  such  condition  in  regard  to  a  captive, 
whom  an  Israelite  might  vish  to  marry,  must  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  thj  reverse  (Deut.  xxi.  10- 
14),  nor  have  the  refinements  of  Kabbinical  writers 
on  that  passage  succeeded  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sity of  proselytism.  The  opposition  of  Samson's 
parents  to  his  marriage  with  a  Philistine  woman 
(Judg.  xiv.  3)  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  So 
long  as  such  unions  were  of  merely  occasional  occur- 
rence no  veto  was  placed  upon  them  by  public  au- 
thority ;  but,  when  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
tonish  captivity  the  Jews  contracted  marriages  with 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in  so  wholesale 
a  manner  as  to  endanger  their  national  existence, 
the  practice  was  sevei-ely  condemned  (Ezr.  ix.  2, 
X.  2),  and  the  law  of  positive  prohibition  origin- 
ally pronounced  only  against  the  Canaanites  was 
extended  to  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Philis- 
tines (Neh.  xiii.  23-25).  Public  feeling  was  thence- 
forth strongly  opposed  to  foreign  marriages,  and 
the  union  of  Manasseh  with  a  Cuthaean  led  to  such 
animosity  as  to  produce  the  great  national  schism, 
which  had  its  focus  in  the  temple  on  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §2).  A  no  less  signal 
instance  of  the  same  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  cases 
of  Joseph  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §6)  and  Anileus  (Ant.  xviii. 
9,  §5),  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
his  day.     In  the  N.  T.  no  special  directions  are 
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given  on  this  head,  but  the  general  precept.*  of  s* 
paration  between  believers  and  unbelievers  (2  (Jov 
vi.  14,  17)'  would  apply  with  special  force  to  th< 
case  of  man-iage  ;  and  the  pennisj-ion  tc  dissolve 
mixed  marriages,  contracted  pre\nously  to  the  con- 
version of  one  party,  at  ths  jnstance  of  the  unoon- 
veiitd  one,  cannot  bat  be  regarded  as  implying 
the  impropriety  of  such  unions  subsequently  to  con- 
version (1  Cor.  vii.  12). 

The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  between  Israel- 
ites and  non-Israelites  was  described  under  a  pe- 
culiar term,  mamzer'i  (A.  V.  "bastard";  Deut. 
xxiii.  2),  the  etymological  meaning  of  which  is  un- 
certain,' but  which  clearly  involves  the  notion  of 
"  foreigner,"  as  in  Zech.  ix.  6,  where  the  LXX.  has 
aWoyevfis,  "  strangers."  Pereons  bom  in  this 
way  were  excluded  from  full  rights  of  citizenship 
until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  2).  It  follows 
hence  that  intennari-iage  with  such  persons  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  same  manner  as  with  an  Ammonite 
or  Moabite  (comp.  Mishna,  Kiddush.  4,  §1). 

ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage  between  Is- 
raelites and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  general,  and  (2)  special — the  former  applying  tc 
the  whole  population,  the  latter  to  particular  cases. 

1.  The  general  regulations  are  based  on  consi- 
derations of  relationship.  The  most  important  pas- 
sage relating  to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii. 
6-18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  fii-st  place  a  general 
prohibition  against  marriages  between  a  man  and 
the  "flesh  of  his  flesh,"'  and  in  the  second  place 
special  prohibitions'  against  man-iage  with  a  mo- 
ther, stepmother,  sister,  or  half-sister,  whether 
"  born  at  home  or  abroad,"  •  gi-and-daughter,  aunt, 
whether  by  consanguinity  on  either  side,  or  by 
marriage  on  the  father's  side,  daughter-in-law,  bro- 
ther's wife,  step-daughter,  wife's  mother,  step- 
grand-daughter,  or  wife's  sister  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  wife.*     An  exception  is  subsequently  made 


P  The  term  ercpofi^oCvTe?  (A.  V.  "  unequally  yoked 
with  ")  has  no  special  reference  to  marriage  :  its  meaning 
is  shown  in  the  cognate  term  eTcpo^uyos  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; 
A.  V.  "  of  a  diverse  kind  ").  It  Is,  however,  correctly  ] 
connected  in  the  A.  V.  with  the  notion  of  a  "  yoke,"  as 
explained  by  Hesychius,  ot  /htj  avivyovim':,  and  not  with 
that  of  a  "  balance,"  as  Theophylact. 

'  Cognate  words  appear  in  Rabbinical  writers,  signifying 
(1)  to  spin  or  weave ;  (2)  to  be  corrupt,  as  an  addled  egg ; 
(3)  to  ripen.  The  important  point  to  be  observed  is  that 
the  word  does  not  betoken  bastardy  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  but  simply  the  progeny  of  a  mixed  marriage  of  a 
Jew  and  a  foreigner.  It  may  be  with  a  special  reference 
to  this  word  that  the  Jews  boasted  that  they  were  not 
bom  "of  fornication  "  («  Tropvei'ay,  John  vlii.  41),  imply- 
ing that  there  was  no  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  or  conse- 
quently of  foreign  Idolatries,  in  themselves. 

•  The  Hebrew  expression  IIEJ'S  INCi'  (A.V. "  near  of 
kin"),  is  generally  regarded  as  applying  to  blood-relation- 
ship alone.  The  etymological  sense  of  the  term  sheer  Is 
not  decided.  By  some  it  Is  connected  with  shadr,  "  to 
remain,"  as  by  Michaells  {Laws  of  Moses,  ill.  1,  $2),  and  in 
the  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.  "  remainder ;"  but 
Its  ordinary  sense  of  "  flesh  "  is  more  applicable.  WTjich- 
ever  of  these  two  we  adopt,  the  idea  of  blood-relationship 
•vidently  attaches  to  the  term  from  the  cases  In  which  It 
IS  used  (vers.  12,  13,  17;  A.V.  "near-kinswoman"),  as 
well  as  from  its  use  in  Lev.  xx.  19,  Num.  xxvii.  11.  The 
term  baiar,  literally  "  flesh  "  or  "  body,"  is  also  peculiarly 
naod  of  blood-relationship  (Gen.  xxix.  14,  xxxvil.  27  ; 
Judg.  ix.  2 ;  2  Sam.  v.  1 ;  i  Chr.  xi.  1).  The  two  terras, 
«Wrr  basar,  are  used  conjointly  In  Lev.  xxv.  49  as  equl- 
wdent  U>  mishpachah,  "  family."    The  term  is  applicable 


to  relationship  by  afiinity,  in  as  far  as  it  regards  the  blood- 
relations  of  a  wife.  The  relationships  specified  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads :  (1)  blood-relationships  proper 
in  vers.  7-13;  (2)  the  wives  of  blood-relations  in  vers. 
14-16 ;  (3)  the  blood-relations  of  the  wife  in  vers.  17,  18. 

«  The  daughter  is  omitted ;  whether  as  being  pre- 
eminently the  "  flesh  of  a  man's  flesh,"  or  because  It  was 
thonght  unnecessary  to  mention  such  a  connexion. 

"  The  expression  "  born  at  home  or  abroad  "  has  been 
generally  understood  as  equivalent  to  "  in  or  out  if  wed- 
lock," i.  e.  the  daughter  of  a  father's  concnblne ;  but  it 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  re-statement  of  the  preceding 
word>,  and  as  meaning  "  one  born  to  the  father,  or  mother, 
in  a  former  marriage  "  (comp.  Keil,  Archaol.  11.  55).  The 
distinction  between  the  cases  specified  In  vers.  9  and  1 1 
is  not  very  evident:  it  probably  consists  in  this,  tna; 
vcr.  9  prohibits  the  union  of  a  son  of  the  first  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  second,  and  ver.  11  that  of  a  son 
of  the  second  with  a  daughter  of  the  first  (Kell). 
On  the  other  hand,  Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  finds  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  words  "  wife  of  thy  father "  (ver.  11), 
which  according  to  him  includes  the  mother  as  well  as 
the  stepmother,  and  thus  specifically  states  ihe/uU  sister, 
while  vcr.  9  is  reserved  for  the  half-sister. 

»  The  sense  of  this  verse  has  been  much  canvassed,  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  marginal  transla- 
tion, "  one  wife  to  another,"  is  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  prohibition  is  really  directed  against  polygamy.  The 
following  considerations,  however,  support  the  rendering 
of  the  text.  (1)  The  writer  would  hardly  use  the  tcrmt 
rendered  "wife"  and  "sister"  in  a  different  sense  in 
ver.  18  from  that  which  he  assigned  to  them  In  the  pre- 
vious verses.  (2)  The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  luiignage. 
and  indeed  of  every  Ungoage,  requirci-  that  the  exjprecslcM 
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"Deut.  xxv.  5)  in  favour  of  mairiage  with  a  bro- 
ther's wife  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  child- 
less: to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  at 
length.  Different  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached  to 
the  infringement  of  these  prohibitions,  as  implied 
Doth  in  the  different  terms  7  applied  to  the  various 
offences,  and  in  the  punishments  affixed  to  them, 
the  general  penalty  being  death  (Lev.  xx.  11-17), 
but  in  the  case  of  the  aunt  and  the  brother's  wife 
childlessness  (19-21),  involving  probably  the  stain  of 
illegitimacy  in  cases  where  there  was  an  issue,  while 
in  the  case  of  the  two  sisters  no  penalty  is  stated. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  prohibitions  extended  be- 
yond cases  of  formal  marriage  to  those  of  illicit  in- 
tercourse, and  gave  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  to  such 
conduct  as  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix.  33), 
of  Reuben  in  his  intercourse  with  his  father's  con- 
cubine (Gen.  XXXV.  22),  and  of  Absalom  iu  the  same 
act  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22) ;  and  it  rendered  such  crimes 
tokens  of  the  gi-eatest  national  disgrace  (Ez.  xxii. 
11).  The  Rabbinical  writers  considered  that  the 
prohibitions  were  abrogated  in  the  case  of  proselytes, 
inasmuch  as  their  change  of  religion  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  a  new  natural  birth,  and  consequently 
involved  the  severing  of  all  ties  of  previous  rela- 
tionship: it  was  necessary,  however,  in  such  a  case 
that  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband,  should  have 
adopted  the  Jewish  fiiith. 

"The  grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were 
snacted  are  reducible  to  the  following  three 
heads: — (1)  moral  propriety;  (2)  the  practices  of 
aeathen  nations  ;  and  (3)  social  convenience.  The 
first  of  these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward 
in  the  expressions  by  which  the  various  offences 
are  characterised,  as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  approaching  "  the  flesh  of  his  flesh." 
The  use  of  such  expressions  undoubtedly  contains 
an  appeal  to  the  horror  naturalis,  or  that  repug- 
nance with  which  man  instinctively  shrinks  from 
matrimonial  union  with  one  with  whom  he  is  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties  both  of  blood  and  of 
family  affection.  On  this  subject  we  need  say  no 
more  than  that  there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between 
the  affection  that  binds  the  members  of  a  family 

"  one  to  another  "  should  be  preceded  by  a  plural  noun. 
The  cases  in  which  the  expression  HnnX"?N  Ht^'X 
is  equivalent  to  "  one  to  another,"  as  in  Ex.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6, 
17,  Ez.  i.  9,  23,  iii.  13,  instead  of  favouring,  as  has  gene- 
rally been  supposed,  the  marginal  translation,  exhibit  the 
peculiarity  above  noted.  (3)  The  consent  of  the  ancient 
versions  is  unanimous,  including  the  LXX.  lyvvaxKa  en 
a5eA.(/)j)  auT-^s),  the  Vulgate  (sororem  uxinris  tuae),  the 
Chaldee,  Syrlac,  &c.  (4)  The  Jews  themselves,  as  shown 
In  the  Mishna,  and  in  the  works  of  Philo,  permittetl  the 
marriage.  (5)  Polygamy  was  recognised  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  cannot  consequently  be  forbidden  in  this  passage. 
Another  interpretation,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  verse  is 
again  altered,  is  effected  by  attaching  the  words  "  in  her 
life-time  "  exclusively  to  the  verb  "  vex."  The  objections 
to  this  are  patent :  (1)  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  clause,  like  the  others,  would  depend  on  ihe 
principal  verb ;  and  (2),  if  this  were  denied,  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  to  attach  it  to  the  nearest  ("  uncover  "), 
rather  than  the  more  remote  secondary  verb ;  which  would 
ba  fatal  to  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

y  These  terms  are— (1)  Zimmah  (HST  ;  A.V.  "wick- 
edness"), applied  to  marriage  with  mother  or  daughter 
(Lev.  XX.  14),  with  mother-in-law,  step-daughter,  or  grand- 
itep-daughter  (xviii.  17).  The  term  is  elsewhere  applied 
to  gross  violations  of  decency  or  principle  (Lev.  xix.  29 ; 

Jcb  xxil.  U  ;  Ez.  xvi.  43,  xxii.  11).  (2)  TebeL  (73^1  i 
A.  V.  "  confu»;oa  ").  applied  to  Buurriage  with  a  danghter- 
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together,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matrimonial  bond,  and  that  the  amalgamation  ol 
these  affections  cannot  take  place  without  a  serious 
shock  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two ;  hence  the  de- 
sirability of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between  tJie 
provinces  of  each,  by  stating  definitely  where  the 
matrimonial  affection  may  legitimately  take  root. 
The  second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibi- 
tions  was  that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  a5 
a  peculiar  people,  with  institutions  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Eg3'ptians  and  Canaauites  (Lev.  xviii 
3),  as  well  as  of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact.  Marriages  within  the 
proscribed  degrees  prevailed  in  many  civilized  coun- 
tries in  historical  times,  and  were  not  unusual 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
age.  For  instance,  mamages  with  halt-sisters  bj 
the  same  father  were  allowed  at  Athens  (Plutarcl 
Cim.  4.  Themistocl.  32),  with  half-sisters  L^  the 
same  mother  at  Sparta  (Philc,  d^  Ijpec.  Leg.  p. 
779),  and  with  full  sisters  iu  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  27) 
and  Persia,  as  illustrated  in  the  well-known  in- 
stances of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  former 
(Paus.  i.  7,  §1),  and  Cambyses  in  the  latter  country 
(Herod,  iii.  31).  It  was  even  believed  that  in  some 
nations  marriages  between  a  son  and  his  mother 
were  not  unusual  (Ov.  Met.  x.  331 ;  Eurip.  An- 
drom.  174).  Among  the  Hebrews  we  have  in- 
stances of  maniage  with  a  half-sister  in  the  case  ol 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  12),  with  an  aunt  in  the  case 
of  Amram  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  with  two  sisters  at  the 
same  time  in  the  case  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  26). 
Such  cases  were  justifiable  previous  to  the  enact- 
ments of  Moses:  subsequently  to  them  we  have  no 
case  in  the  0.  T.  of  actual  marriage  within  the 
degrees,  though  the  language  of  Tamar  towards  her 
half-brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  implies  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  union  with  the  consent  of  their  father.' 
The  Herods  committed  some  violent  breaches  of  the 
marriage  law.  Herod  the  Great  married  his  half- 
sister  {Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3) ;  Archelaus  his  brother's 
widow,  who  had  children  (xvii.  13,  §1);  Herod 
Antipas  his  brother's  wife  (xviii.  5,  §1  ;  Matt 
xiv.  3).     In  the  Christian  Church  we  have  an  in- 


In-law  (Lev.  xx.  12) :  it  signifies  pollution,  and  is  applied 
to  the  worst  kind  of  defilement  (Lev.  xviii.  23).  (3)  Chtsed 
(IDH  ;  A.V.  "wicked  thing"),  hppUed  to  marriage  wit>- 
a  sister  (Lev.  xx.  17)  :  its  proper  meaning  appears  to  bt 
disgrace.  (4)  Niddah  (rTHJ  ;  A.V.  "  an  unclean  thing"), 
applied  to  marriage  with  a  brother'":  wife  (Lev.  xx.  21) 
it  conveys  the  notion  of  impiii-ity.  Michaelis  {Lavs  oj 
Moses,  lit.  7,  $2)  asserts  that  these  terms  have  a  forr nsic 
force;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  this.  Tl» 
view  which  the  same  authority  propounds  (}4)  as  tc 
the  reason  for  the  prohibitions,  viz.,  to  prevent  sedactioB 
under  the  promise  of  marriage  among  near  relations,  ii 
singularly  inadequate  both  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  terms 
employed. 

•  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this 
lauguage  with  the  Levitical  law.  The  Rabbinical  exp'a. 
nation  was  that  Tamar's  mother  was  a  heathen  at  tlw 
time  of  her  birth,  and  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  such 
a  case.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  $1)  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
ruse  on  the  part  of  Tamar  to  evade  Ainnou's  Importunity  ; 
but,  if  the  marriage  were  out  of  the  question,  she  would 
hardly  have  tried  such  a  poor  device.  Thenius  {Comm. 
in  loc.)  considers  that  the  Levitical  prohibitions  appltea 
only  to  cases  where  a  disruption  of  family  bonds  was  likely 
to  result,  or  where  the  motives  were  of  a  gross  character 
an  argument  which  would  utterly  abrogate  the  authority 
of  thie  atd  every  other  absolute  law. 
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ffcince  of  maniage  with  a  father's  wife  (1  Cor.  v. 
Ij,  which  St.  Paul  characterv.>s  as  "fornication" 
{TTopviia},  and  visits  with  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. The  third  ground  of  the  prohibitions,  social 
convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in  the  case  of 
marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  "  vex  "  or  irritate  the  first 
wife,  and  produce  domestic  jai"s.» 

A  remarkable  exception  to  these  prohibitions 
existed  in  favour  of  maiTiage  with  a  deceased  bro- 
ther's wife,  in  the  event  of  his  having  died  child- 
less. The  la\;^  which  regulates  this  has  been  named 
the  "  Levirate,"  ''  from  the  Latin  levir,  "  brother 
in-law."  The  custom  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  that  desire  of  perpetuating  a  nsime,'  which  pre- 
vails all  over  the  world,  but  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary force  in  Eastern  countries,  and  pre-eminently 
among  Israelites,  who  each  wished  to  bear  part  in 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  that  "  in  his  seed 
should  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed "  (Gen. 
xxvi.  4).  The  first  instance  of  it  occms  in  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  whore  Onan  is  called  upon  to 
marry  his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen.  xxx^iii.  8). 
The  custom  was  confinned  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  decreed  that  "  if  brethren  (t.  e.  sons  of  tlie 
same  fathei-)  dwell  together  (either  in  one  family, 
in  one  house,  or,  as  the  Rabbins  explained  it,  in 
contiguous  properties ;  the  first  of  the  three  senses 
is  probably  correct),  and  one  of  them  die  and  leave 
30  child  (ben,  here  used  in  its  broad  sense,  and  not 
cpecifically  son ;  compare  Matt.  xxii.  25,  firi  fx'^" 
trirfpfia  ;  Mark  xii.  1 9  ;  Luke  xx.  28,  &TfKvos), 
the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  (i.  e. 
out  of  the  family)  unto  a  stranger  (one  unconnected 
by  ties  of  relationship)  ;  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  imto  her  and  tal^e  her  to  him  to  wife  ;"  not, 
however,  without  having  gone  thi-ough  the  usual 


"  The  expression  1")^*?  admits  of  anotber  explanation, 
"  to  pack  together,"  or  combine  the  two  in  one  marriage, 
and  thus  confound  the  nature  of  tbeh:  relationship  to  one 
another.  This  is  In  one  respect  a  preferable  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  clear  why  two  sisters  should  be  more 
particularly  irritated  than  any  two  not  so  related.  The 
usage,  however,  of  the  cognate  word  mX-  in  1  Sam.  i.  6, 
favours  the  sense  usually  given ;  and  in  theMishna  DITV 
is  the  usual  term  for  the  wives  of  a  polygamist  (Mlshiia, 
Teham.  i.  }l). 

•>  The  Talmudical  term  for  the  obligation  was  yebUm 
(D-13^)'  from  yabam  (D3*).  "husband's  brother:"  hence 
the  title  yebamoth  of  the  treatise  in  the  Mishna  for  the 
regulation  of  such  marriages.  From  the  same  root  comes 
the  term  yibbem  (03')'  to  contract  such  a  marriage  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  8). 

■^  The  reason  here  assigned  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  one. 
May  it  not  rather  have  been  connected  with  the  purchase 
•ystem,  which  would  reduce  a  wife  into  the  position  of  a 
chattel  or  mancipium,  and  give  the  survivors  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  her  ?  This  view  derives  some  support 
from  the  statement  in  Hasthausen's  Transcaxtcasia,  p. 
404,  that  among  the  Ossetes,  who  have  a  Levirate  law  of 
their  own,  in  the  event  of  none  of  the  family  marrying 
the  widow,  they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  from  any 
other  husband  whom  she  may  marry. 

'^  The  position  of  the  issue  of  a  Levirate  marriage,  as 
compared  with  other  branches  of  the  family,  is  exhibited 
In  the  case  of  Tamar,  whose  son  by  her  father-in-law, 
Judah,  became  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  channel 
Oiruugh  whom  the  Messiah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29 ; 
Matt.  i.  3). 

'  The  technical  term  for  this  act  was  'ehalitzah 
(n^vn).  from  khaUU*  (|*?ni    '  to  draw  eS."     It  i« 
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preliminaries  of  a  regular  maiTiage.     The  fjrst-born 

of  this  second  marriage  then  succeeded  in  the  nania 
of  the  deceased  brother,*  i.  e.  became  his  legal  heir, 
receiving  hi<;  name  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  iv. 
8,  §23;  but  compare  Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  17),  and  his 
property  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Should  the  brother 
object  to  marrying  his  sister-in-law,  he  was  pub- 
licly to  signify  his  dissent  in  the  presence  of  the 
authoiities  of  the  town,  to  which  the  widow  re- 
sponded by  the  significant  act  of  loosing  his  shoe 
and  spitting  in  his  face,  or  (as  the  Talmudists  ex- 
plained it)  on  the  ground  before  him  {Tebam.  12, 
§6) — the  former  signifying  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  person  to  another  *  (as  usual  among  the 
Invhans  and  old  Germans,  Keil,  Archaol.  ii.  66), 
the  latter  the  contempt  due  to  a  man  who  refused  to 
perform  his  just  obligations  (Deut.  xxv.  7-9  ;  Ruth 
iv.  6-11).  lu  this  case  it  was  permitted  to  the 
next  of  kin  to  come  forwai-d  and  to  claim  both  the 
wife  and  the  inhei  itance. 

The  Levirate  maniage  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Jews ;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern 
countries,'  particularly  in  Arabia  (Burckhai-dt's 
Notes,  i.  112 ;  Niebuhr's  Voyage,  p.  61),  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (Haxthausen's 
Transcaucasia,  p.  403).  The  Mosaic  law  brings 
the  custom  into  hamiony  with  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  marrying  a  brother's  wife  by  restrict- 
ing it  to  cases  of  childlessness ;  and  it  further  secures 
the  maniage  bond  as  founded  on  affection  by  re- 
lieving the  brother  of  the  obligation  whenever  he 
was  averse  to  the  union,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, as  in  the  case  of  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9). 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Levirate  maniage  would 
be  in  certain  cases  the  consolidation  of  two  pro- 
perties in  the  same  family  ;  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  object  contemplated.8 


of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  treatise  Yebamoth,  where 
minute  directions  are  given  as  to  the  muuiier  in  which 
the  act  was  to  be  performed  ;  e.  g  that  the  shoe  was  to 
be  of  leather,  or  a  sandal  furnished  with  a  heel-strap; 
a  felt  shoe  or  a  sandal  without  a  strap  would  not  do 
(Tebam.  12,  }1,  2).  The  khalitzah  was  not  valid  when 
the  person  performing  it  was  deaf  and  dumb  (^4),  as  be 
could  not  learn  the  precise  formula  which  accompanied 
the  act.  The  custom  is  retained  by  the  modern  Jews, 
and  is  minutely  described  by  Picart  (Ceremonks  RelU 
gieuses,  i.  243).  It  receives  illustration  from  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  modern  Arabs,  in  speaking  of  a 
repudiated  wife,  "  She  was  my  slipper :  I  have  cast  her 
off"  (Burckhardt,  iVoto,  i.  113). 

'  The  variations  in  the  usages  of  the  Levirate  marriags 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  Ossetes  in  Georgia  the 
marriage  of  the  widow  takes  place  if  there  are  children, 
and  may  be  contracted  by  the  father  as  well  as  the  brother 
of  the  deceased  husband.  If  the  widow  has  no  children 
the  widow  is  purchaseable  by  another  husband,  as  already 
noticed  (Haxtliausen,  pp.  403, 404).  In  Arabia,  the  right 
of  marriage  is  extended  from  the  brother's  widow  to  the 
cousin.  Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  case  of  the  brother's 
widow  is  the  marriage  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  though  in  the  fonner  the  man  can  put  a  veto 
upon  any  other  marriage  (Bvuckhardt,  i^'otes,  i.  112,  113). 
Another  development  of  the  Levirate  principle  tnnj 
perhaps  be  noticed  in  the  privilege  which  the  king  en- 
joyed of  succeeding  to  the  wives  as  well  as  the  throne  of 
his  predecessor  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  Hence  Absalom's  public 
seizure  of  his  father's  wives  was  not  only  a  breach  of 
morality,  but  betokened  his  usorpation  of  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  22).  And  so,  again,  Adonijah's  request  for 
the  hand  of  Ablshag  was  regarded  by  Solomon  as  almost 
equivalent  to  demanding  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  22). 

B  The  history  of  Ruth's  marriage  has  led  to  some  mis- 
conception on  this  point.     Boaz  stood  to  Ruth  in  Um 
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The  Lerirate  law  offered  numerous  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry,  for  whicli 
klie  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous.  Opp  such 
case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees  for  the 
sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon  the 
complicatious  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
come  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  invalidate)  fi-om  the  circumstance  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  man-ied  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-30).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
this  difficulty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to 
the  first  husband  :  our  Lord  on  the  other  hand  sub- 
verts the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty  was 
based,  viz.,  that  the  material  conditions  of  the 
present  life  were  to  be  caiTied  on  in  the  world  to 
come;  ami  thus  He  asserts  .the  true  character  of 
marriage  as  a  temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talraudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yehamoth.  From 
this  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  as  illus- 
tiating  the  working  of  the  law.  If  a  man  stood 
withiu  the  proscribed  degrees  of  relationship  in  re- 
ference to  his  brother's  widow,  he  was  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  (2,  §3),  and  if  he  were  on 
this  or  any  other  account  exempt  from  the  obligation 
to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  he  was  also  from  the 
obligation  to  many  any  of  them  (1,  §1)  ;  it  is  also 
implied  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  one  brother 
to  marry  one  of  the  widows,  in  cases  where  there 
were  several  widows  left.  The  man-iage  was  not 
to  take  place  within  three  months  of  the  husband's 
death  (4,  §10).  The  eldest  brother  ought  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  marriage ;  but,  on  his  declining  it, 
a  younger  brother  might  also  do  it  (2,  §8,  4,  §5). 
The  khalitzah  was  regarded  as  involving  future  rela- 
tionship ;  so  that  a  man  who  had  received  it  could 
not  marry  the  widow's  relations  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  (4,  §7).  Special  rules  are  laid  down 
for  cases  where  a  woman  married  under  a  false  im- 
pression as  to  her  husband's  death  (10,  §1),  or 
where  a  mistake  took  place  as  to  whether  her  son 
or  her  husband  died  first  (10,  §3),  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  Levirate  law  would  not  apply  ;  and  again 
as  to  the  evidence  of  the  husband's  death  to  be  pro- 
duced in  cei-tain  cases  (caps.  15,  16). 

From  the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible, 
others  have  been  deduced  by  a  process  of  inferential 
reasoning.  Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the  Le- 
ritical  relationships  several  remoter  ones,  which 
they  teiined  secondary,  such  as  grandmother  and 
gi-eat-grandmother,  great-gi-andchild,  &c. :  the  only 
points  in  which  they  at  all  touched  the  Levitical 
degrees  were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the 
father's  uterine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the 
text  the  brother  described  was  only  by  the  same 
father,  and  (2)  the  mother's  brother's  wife,  for 
which  they  had  no  authority  (Selden,  Ux.  Ehr. 
i.  2).  Considerable  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  process  of  rea- 
soning should  be  carried,  and  conflicting  laws  have 
been  made  in  different  countries,  professedly  based 
on  the  same  original  authority.  It  does  not  fall 
within  our  province  to  do  more  than  endeavour  to 
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position,  not  of  a  Levir  (for  he  was  only  her  husband's 
cousin),  but  of  a  Goei,  or  redeemer  ki  the  second  degree 
(A,  V.  "  near  kinsman,"  iil.  9) :  as  such,  he  redeemed  the 
Inheritance  of  Naomi,  after  the  refusal  of  the  redeemer 
In  the  nearest  degree,  in  conformity  with  Lev.  xxv.  25. 
It  appears  to  have  been  customaiy  for  toe  redeemer  at 
the  »amc  time  to  maiTy  the  heiress,  but  tuts  custom  Is 


jx)int  out  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  the 
Biblical  statements  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place  we  must  observe  that  the  design  ot  tiie 
legislator  apparently  was  to  give  an  exhaustive  list 
of  prohibitions  ;  for  he  not  only  gives  examples  of 
degrees  of  relationship,  but  he  specifies  the  prc- 
hibitions  in  oases  which  are  strictly  parallel  to 
each  other,  e.  g.,  son's  daughter  and  daughter's 
daughter  (ver.  10),  wife's  son's  daughter  and  wife's 
daughter's  daughter  (ver.  17):  whereas,  had  he 
wished  only  to  exhibit  the  prohibited  degree,  one  o' 
these  instances  would  have  been  sufficient.  In  the 
second  place  it  appears  certain  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  degi-ee  as  the  test  of  the  prohibition  ;  for 
he  establishes  a  different  rule  in  regard  to  a  brother's 
widow  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  though  the 
degree  of  relationship  is  in  each  case  strictly  parallel. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  this  express  en- 
actment be  argued  that  Moses  designed  his  country- 
men to  infer  that  marriage  with  a  niece  was  illegal 
because  that  with  the  aunt  was,  nor  yet  that  mar- 
riage with  a  mother's  brother's  wife  was  included  in 
the  prohibition  of  that  with  the  father's  brother's 
wife.  For,  though  no  explicit  statement  is  made 
as  to  the  legality  of  these  two  latter,  the  rule  of  in- 
terpretation casually  given  to  us  in  the  first  must 
be  held  to  apply  to  them  also.  In  the  third  place, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  there  were  some  tangible 
and  even  strong  grounds  for  the  distinctions  noted 
in  the  degrees  of  equal  distance ;  and  it  then  be- 
comes a  matter  of  importance  to  asceiiain  whether 
these  grounds  are  of  perpetual  force,  or  arise  out  of 
a  peculiar  sttite  of  society  or  legislation  ;  if  the  latter, 
then  it  seems  justifiable  to  suppose  that  on  the 
alteration  of  that  state  we  may  recur  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  enactment,  and  may 
infer  prohibitions  which,  though  not  existing  in  the 
Levitical  law,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  based  upon  it. 
The  cases  to  which  these  remarks  would  most 
pointedly  apply  are  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  a  niece,  whether  by  blood  or  by  marriage, 
and  a  maternal  uncle's  widow.  With  regard  to  the 
first  and  third  of  these,  we  may  obseiTe  that  the 
Hebrews  regai-ded  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  wife  and  her  husband's  family,  as  of  a  closer 
nature  than  that  between  the  husband  and  his  wife  s 
family.  To  what  extent  this  difference  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  good  we  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  as  illustrations  of  the  difference  we  may  note 

(1 )  that  the  husband's  brother  stood  in  the  special 
relation  of  levir  to  his  brother's  wife,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  Levii-ate  marriage  in  consequence  ; 

(2)  that  the  nearest  relation  on  the  hustand's  side, 
whether  brother,  nephew,  or  cousin,  ftood  in  the 
special  relation  of  goel,  or  avenger  of  tiood  to  his 
widow  ;  and  (3)  that  an  heiress  was  restricted  to  a 
marriage  with  a  relation  on  her  father's  side.  As 
no  con-esponding  obligations  existed  in  reference  to 
the  wife's  or  the  mother's  family,  it  follows  almo'-t 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  degree  of  relationship 
must  have  been  regarded  as  different  in  the  two 
cases,  and  that  prohibitions  might  on  this  account 
be  applied  to  the  one,  from  which  the  other  was 
exempt.  When,  however,  we  transplant  the  Levi- 
tical  regulations    from    the  Hebrew  to  any  other 


not  founded  on  any  written  law.  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Unth,  according!  to  Selden  {De  Success,  cap.  15),  confusel 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Goel  and  the  Levir,  as  JosephuB 
(Avt.  V  9,  $4)  has  undoubtedly  done;  but  this  Is  an 
unnecessary  assumption  :  the  custom  is  one  that  may 
wpU  have  existed  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  tin* 
law  of  the  Levirate  marriaee. 
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commonwealth,  we  are  fuily  wariauted  in  tiiking 
into  account  the  temporary  and  local  conditio»s  of 
relationship  ia  each,  and  in  extending  the  prohibi- 
tions to  cases  where  alterations  in  the  'ocial  or 
legal  condition  have  taken  place.  The  question  to 
be  fairly  argued,  then,  is  not  simply  whether  mar- 
riage within  a  certain  degree  is  or  is  not  pemiitted 
by  the  Levitical  law,  but  whether,  allowing  for 
'he  altered  state  of  society,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  ap- 
pears in  conformity  with  the  general  spirit  of  that 
law.  The  ideas  of  dilferent  nations  as  to  relation- 
ship differ  widely ;  and,  should  it  happen  that  in 
the  social  system  of  a  certain  country  a  relationship 
IS,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  regarded  as  an  intimate  one, 
then  it  is  clearly  permissible  for  the  rulers  of  that 
country  to  prohibit  marriage  in  reference  to  it,  not 
r,n  the  ground  of  any  expressed  or  implied  prohibi- 
tion iu  reference  to  it  in  particular  in  tlie  book  of  Le- 
viticus, but  on  the  geneial  ground  that  Moses  in- 
tended to  prohibit  marriage  among  near  relations. 
The  application  of  such  a  rule  iu  some  cases  is  clear 
enough ;  no  one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pro- 
nounce marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  even  in 
cases  where  the  Mosaic  law  would  permit  it,  as  ab- 
solutely illegal  in  the  present  day :  inasmuch  as  the 
peculiar  obligation  of  the  Levir  lias  been  abolished. 
As  little  could  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  prohibition 
from  the  paternal  to  the  maternal  uncle's  widow, 
now  that  the  peculiar  differences  between  relation- 
ships on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  are  abo- 
lished. With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister  we  refrain  from  expressing  an 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  case  is  still  in  lite ;  under 
the  rule  of  inte)  pretation  we  have  already  laid 
down,  the  case  stands  thus :  such  a  marriage  is  not 
anly  not  prohibited,  but  actually  permitted  by  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  argued 
(1)  whether  the  permission  was  granted  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  (2)  whether  those  or  strictly 
parallel  circumstances  exist  in  the  present  day  ;  and 
(3)  whether,  if  they  <1j  not  exist,  the  general  tenour 
of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  would,  or  would  not, 
justify  a  commimity  in  extending  'the  prohibition  to 
such  a  relationship  on  the  authority  of  the  Levitical 
law.  In  what  has  been  said  on  this  point,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  ai-e  viewing  the  question 
simply  in  its  relation  to  the  Levitical  law:  with  the 
other  arguments  ^ro  and  con  bearing  on  it,  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage with  the  niece,  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
suggesting  any  sufficient  ground  on  which  it  was 
permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  Rabbinical  ex- 
planation, that  the  distinction  between  the  aunt  and 
the  niece  was  based  upon  the  respectus  parentelae, 
which  would  not  pennit  the  aunt  to  be  reduced 
from  her  natural  seniority,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  not  object  to  the  elevation  of  the  niece,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  satisfactory;  for,  though  it  ex- 
plains to  a  certain  extent  the  difference  betweeu  the 
two,  it  places  the  prohibition  of  mairiage  with  *tie 
aunt,  and  consequently  the  permission  of  tha;  vrith 
the  niece,  on  a  wrong  basis  ;  for  in  Lev.  sx.  19  con- 
sanguinity, and  not  respectits  parentelae,  is  stated  as 
the  ground  of  the  prohibition.  The  Jews  appear 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  without 
scruple :  in  the  Bible  itself,  indeed,  we  have  but 
one  instance,  and  that  not  an  undoubted  one,  in  the 


*  From  Ez.  xliv.  22  it  appears  that  the  law  relative  to 
the  marriaf^  of  priests  was  afterwards  made  more  rigid  : 
♦.hey  could  marry  only  maidens  of  Israelitish  origin  or 
ihe  wiilowi  of  prieslB. 
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case  of  Othniel,  who  was  probably  the  trothei  oi 
Caleb  (Josh.  iv.  17),  and,  if  so,  then  the  uncle  of 
Achsah  his  wife.  Several  such  marriages  are  no- 
ticed by  Josephus,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  the 
nephew  of  Onias  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §6),  Herod  the  Great 
(^Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  Herod  Philip  {Ant.  xviii. 
5,  §1).  But  on  whatever  ground  they  were  for- 
merly pemiitted,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  prohibiting  them  in  the  present  day. 

2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions  we  have  to 
notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high-priest  was  for- 
bidden to  marry  any  except  a  virgin  selected  from 
his  own  people,  i.  e.  an  Israelite  (^Lev.  xxi.  13,  I*;. 
He  was  thus  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  Levirate 
law.  (2)  The  priests  were  less  restricted  in  their 
choice  ^ ;  they  were  only  prohibited  fiom  man ying 
prostitutes  and  divorced  women  (Lev.  xxi.  7). 
(3)  Heiresses  were  prohibited  from  maiTying  out  of 
their  own  tribe,'  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  several  tribes  intact  (Num.  xxxvi. 
5-9  ;  comp.  Tob.  vii.  10).  (4)  Persons  defective 
in  physical  powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with 
Isiaelites  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  in  Deut. 
xxiii.  1.  (5)  In  the  Christian  Church,  bishops  and 
deacons  were  prohibited  from  having  more  than 
one  wife  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12),  a  prohibition  of  an 
ambiguous  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  (1)  to 
polygamy  in  the  oidinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  ex- 
plained by  Theodoret  {in  he),  and  most  of  the 
Fathers ;  (2)  to  maiTiage  after  the  decease  of  the 
first  wife;  or  (3)  to  marriage  after  divorce  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife.  The  probable  sense 
is  second  marriage  of  any  kind  whatever,  including 
all  the  three  cases  alluded  to,  but  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  two  last,  which  were  allow- 
able in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while  the  first  was 
equally  forbidden  to  all.  The  eai'ly  Church  gene- 
rally regarded  second  marriage  as  a  disqualification 
for  the  ministry,  though  on  this  point  there  was  not 
absolute  unanimity  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  iv.  5, 
§1-3).  (6)  A  similar  prohibition  applied  to  those 
who  were  candidates  for  admission  into  the  eccle- 
siastical order  of  widows,  whatever  that  order  may 
have  been  (1  Tim.  v.  9)  ;  in  this  case  the  words 
"  wife  of  one  man "  can  be  applied  but  to  two 
cases,  (1)  to  re-man-iage  after  the  decease  of  the 
husband,  or  (2)  after  divorce.  That  divorce  was 
obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  is 
implied  in  Mai'k  x.  12,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  several  classical  writers  (see  Whitby 
in  loc).  But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  ge- 
neral question  of  re-maniage.  (7)  With  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced 
persons,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascei-taining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
a  wife  divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband 
might  marry  whom  she  liked ;  but  if  her  second 
husljand  died  or  divorced  her  she  could  not  reveit 
to  her  first  husband,  on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  she  was  "  defiled  "  (Deut.  xxiv. 
2-4)  ;  we  may  infer  from  the  statemeut  of  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  the  original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife 
had  remained  unmarried  in  the  interval.  If  the 
wife  was  divorced  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  her 
re-marriage  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  the  pu- 
nishment for  such   a   crime   was   death.     In  liit 


<  Ttie  close  analogy  of  this  rt^auon  to  tne  Atneniaa 
law  respecting  the  eirucATjpoi  has  been  already  noticed  in 
the  article  on  Hf.ib. 
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S.  T.  there  are  no  diiiwt  precepts  on  the  subject  of 
the  re-maniage  of  divorced  persons.  >.;>  the  re- 
marks bearing  upon  the  point  had  a  primary  refer- 
ence to  an  entirely  different  subject,  viz.  the  abuse 
of  divorce.  For  instance,  our  Lord's  declarations  in 
Matt.  T.  32,  xix.  9,  applying  as  they  expressly  do 
^  the  case  of  a  wife  divorced  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  unfaithfulness,  and  again  St.  Paul's, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.  11,  pre-supposing  a  contingency 
which  he  himself  had  prohibited  as  being  improper, 
cannot  be  i^ai-ded  as  directed  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  re-marriage.  In  applying  these  passages  to 
our  o^wn  circumstances,  due  regai'd  must  be  had  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  divorce,  which 
was  not,  as  with  us,  a  judicial  proceeding  based  on 
evidence  and  pronounced  by  authority,  but  the 
arbitrary,  and  sometimes  capricious  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  assertion  that  a  woman  divorced  on 
improper  and  trivial  grounds  is  made  to  commit 
adultery,  does  not  therefore  bear  upon  the  question 
of  a  person  divorced  by  judicial  authority;  no  such 
case  as  our  Lord  supposes  can  now  take  place  ;  at 
•ill  events  it  would  take  place  only  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  what  form  adequate  gi'ounds 
for  divorce.  The  early  Church  was  divided  in  its 
opinion  on  this  subject  (Bingham,  Ant.  xxii.  2,  §12). 

With  regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in 
the  Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  ap- 
proval in  several  passages  (Prov.  ii.  17,  v.  18  ;  Is. 
Ixii.  5),  and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to 
the  more  definite  one  of  years,  we  must  take  into 
Recount  the  very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrive 
at  puberty  in  Oriental  countries.  In  modern  Egypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  she 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  only  10 
(Lane,  i.  208).  The  Talmudists  forbade  man-iage 
in  the  case  of  a  man  under  13  years  and  a  day, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  under  12  years  and 
a  day  (Buxtorf',  Synagog.  cap.  7,  p.  143).  The 
usual  age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18 
years. 

Ceiiain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  of 
betrothal  and  marriage — the  fourth  day  for  virgins, 
and  the  fifth  for  widows  (Mishna,  Ketub.  1,  §1).  The 
more  modern  Jews  similarly  appoint  different  days 
for  virgins  and  widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday  for 
the  former,  Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i.  240). 

III.  The  customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Oriental 
nations  generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of 
marriage,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
rite  itself,  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  In  the  first  place,  the 
choice  of  the  bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom 
himself,  but  on  his  relations  or  on  a  friend  deputed 
by  the  bridegroom  for  this  purpose.  Thus  Abra- 
ham sends  Eliezer  to  find  a  suitable  bride  for  his 
son  Isaac,  and  the  narrative  of  his  mission  affords 
one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  patriarchal  life 
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(Gen.  xxiv.) ;  Hagar  chooses  a  wife  for  Ishmaei 
(Gen.  xxi.  21) ;  Isaac  directs  Jacob  in  his  choice  (Gen. 
xxviii.  1);  and  Judah  selects  a  wife  for  Er  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  6).  It  does  not  follow  that  the  bridegroom'i 
wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this  arrangement  •  oo 
the  contraiy,  the  parents  made  proposals  at  the  in- 
stigation of  their  sons  in  the  instances  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  4,  8)  and  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1-10).  A 
maiTiage  contracted  without  the  parents'  inter- 
ference was  likely  to  turn  out,  as  in  Esau's  case, 
"  a  grief  of  mind  "  to  them  (Gen.  xxvi.  35,  xxvii. 
46).  As  a  general  rule  the  proposal  originated 
with  the  family  of  the  bridegroom :  occasionally, 
when  there  was  a  difference  of  rank,  this  rule  was 
reversed,  and  the  bride  was  offered  by  her  father, 
as  by  Jethro  to  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  21),  by  Caleb  to 
Othniel  (Josh.  xv.  17),  and  by  Saul  to  David 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  27).  The  imaginary  case  of  women 
soliciting  husbands  (Is.  iv.  1)  was  designed  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  males  had  fallen. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes  asked 
(Gen.  xxiv.  58) ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  father 
and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen.  xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11). 
Occasionally  the  whole  business  of  selecting  the 
wife  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  hence 
the  case  might  arise  which  is  supposed  by  the  Tal- 
nijudists  (  Yeham.  2,  §6,  7),  that  a  man  might  not 
be  aware  to  which  of  two  sistei-s  he  was  bet^rothed. 
So  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day  the  choice  of  a  wife 
is  sometimes  entrusted  to  a  professional  woman 
styled  a  khdt'beh  :  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  bride- 
groom sees  the  features  of  his  bride  before  the 
man-iage  has  taken  place  (Lane,  i.  209-211). 

The  selection  of  the  bride  was  followed  by  the 
espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  our  "  en- 
gagement," but  was  a  formal  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a  friend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on  the 
part  of  the  bride ;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and 
accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  Thus 
Eliezei-,  on  behalf  of  Isaac,  propitiates  the  favour 
of  Kebekah  by  presenting  her  in  anticipation  with  a 
massive  golden  nose-ring  and  two  bracelets ;  he 
then  proceeds  to  treat  with  the  parents,  and,  having 
obtained  their  consent,  he  brings  forth  the  more 
costly  and  formal  presents,  "jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,"  for  the  bride,  and 
presents  of  less  value  for  the  mother  and  biothers 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53).  These  presents  were  described 
by  ditlerent  tenns,  that  to  the  bride  by  mohar^ 
(A.  V.  "dowry"),  and  that  to  the  relations  by 
mattan.^  Thus  Shechem  offers  "  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12),  the  fonnei-  foi 
the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations.  It  has  been 
supposed  indeed  that  the  mohar  was  a  price  paid 
down  to  the  father  for  the  sale  of  his  daughter. 
Such    1  custom   \mdoubtedly   prevails   in   certair 


^  The  term  mohar  OHb)  occurs  oaiy  thrice  in  the 
Bible  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12;  Ex.  xxii.  17;  1  Sam.  xviii.  25). 
From  the  second  of  the  three  passages,  compared  with 
Deut.  xxii.  29,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  sum  was  in  all 
eases  paid  to  the  father  ;  but  this  inference  is  unfounded, 
because  the  sum  to  be  paid  according  to  that  passage  was 
not  the  proper  mohar,  but  a  sum  "  according  to,"  i.  e. 
equivalent  to  the  mohar,  and  this,  not  as  a  price  for  the 
bride,  but  as  a  penalty  for  the  offence  committed.  The 
origin  of  the  term,  and  consequently  its  specific  sense,  is 
uncertain.  Gesenius  (Thes.  p.  773)  has  evolved  the  sense 
sf  "purchase-money"  by  couneclinK  it  with  "^20.-  "to 


sell."  It  has  also  been  connected  with  IHO.  "to  hasten," 
as  though  it  signified  a  present  hastily  produced  for  the 
bride  when  her  consent  was  obtained  ;  and  again  with 
"in?D>  "  morrow,"  as  though  it  were  the  gift  presented 
to  the  bride  -jn  the  morning  after  the  wedding,  like  tho 
German  morgen-gabc  (Saalschiitz,  Archaol.  ii.  193). 

""  |nD-    The  importance  of  presents  at  the  time  ol 
betrothal  appears  from  the  application  of  the  term  dras 
(K'lN).  literally,  "  to  make  a  present,"    in  the  speciaj 
j  sense  ul  "  lo  uetroth." 
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parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  free  women  in 
patriarchal  times  ;  for  the  daughters  of  Laban  make 
It  a  matter  of  complaint   that   their   father   had 
bargained  for  the  services  of  Jacob  in  exchange  for 
their  hands,  just  as  if  they  were  "  strangers  "  (Gen. 
jxxi,  15) ;  and  the  permission  to  sell  a  daughter 
was    restricted   to   the   case    of  a   "  servant"   or 
secondary  wife  (Ex.  xxi.  7):  nor  does  David,  when 
complaining  of  the  non-completion  of  Saul's  bargain 
with  him,  use  the  expression  "  I  bought  for,"  but 
"  I  espoused  to  me  for  an  hundred  foreskins  of  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  iii.  14).      The  expressions  in 
Hos.  iii.  2,  "  So  I  bought  her  to  me,"  and  in  Ruth 
iv.  10.  "Ruth  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife," 
seiiainly  appear  to  favour  the  opposite  view ;  it 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  former 
passage  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  cerrectness  of 
the  translation";    and  that  in  the  latter  the  case 
would  not  be  conclusive,  as  Ruth  might  well  be 
considered  as  included  in  the  purchase  of  her  pro- 
perty.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  expected  that  the 
mohar  should  be  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that  ac- 
count afford  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
23).      Occasionally  the  bride  received  a  dowry" 
iiom  her  father,  as  instanced  in  the  cases  of  Caleb's 
(Judg.  i.  15)  and  Pharaoh's  (1  K.  ix.  16)  daugh- 
teis.     A  "  settlement,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  i.  e.  a  written  document  securing  property 
to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  post- 
Babylonian  period:  the  only  instance  we  have  of 
one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is  described  as  an 
"  instrument "  {<Tvyypa(\>ri).  The  Talmudists  styled 
it  a  ketubahff  and  have  laid  down  minute  directions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in  a  treatise 
of   the    Mishna   expressly   on   that   subject,   from 
which  we  extract  the  following  pai'ticulars.     The 
peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  ket.uhah  consisted  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  definite  sum,  varying  not  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  pai  ties,  but  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bride,i  whether  she  be  a  spinster, 
a    widow,    or  a  divorced    woman'  (1,    §2);    and 
further,  that  the  dowry  could  not  be  claimed  until 
the  termination  of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  by  divorce  (5,  §1),  though  advances 
might  be  made  to  the  wife  previously  (9,  §8). 
Subsequently  to  betrothal  a  woman  lost  all  power 
over  her  propeity,  and  it  became  vested  in  the  hus- 
band,  unless   he   had    previously   to  marriage  re- 
nounced his  right  to  it  (8,  §1  ;  9,  §1).    Stipulations 
were  entered  into  for  the  increase  of  the  kctuhah, 
when  the  bride  had  a  handjtme  allowance  (6,  §3). 

"  The  term  used  (iTlB)  has  a  general  sense  "  to  make 
an  agreement."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  appears  to  be 
this  : — the  Prophet  bad  previously  married  a  wife,  named 
Gomer,  who  had  turned  out  unfaithful  to  him.  He  bad 
separated  from  her;  but  he  was  ordered  to  renew  his 
intimacy  with  her,  and  previous  to  doing  this  be  places 
her  on  her  probation,  setting  her  apart  for  a  time,  and  for 
her  maintenance  agreeing  to  give  her  fifteen  pieces  of 
Bilver,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  food. 

°  The  technical  term  of  the  Talmudists  for  the  dowry 
which  the  wife  brought  to  her  husband,  answering  to  the 
do«  of  the  Latins,  was  J^^jnJ- 

'  n^inS.  literally  "a  writing."  The  term  was  also 
gpocificallv  applied  'o  'he  enra  settled  on  the  wife  by 
the  nusbana,  answering  to  the  Latin  donatio  propter 
Huptias. 

1  The  practice  of  the  modem  Egyptians  illustrates  this;  I 
lor  with   them   the  dowry,   though   its  amount  differs 
•ccurdicg  to  the  \icaltb  of  the  suitor,  is  still  graduated  j 
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I  The  ac'  < «  betrothal »  was  celebrated  by  a  f«ill 
1(1,  §5)  aud  among  the  more  modern  Jews  it  is  tbfi 
custom  m  seme  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a 
ring  on  the  bride's  finger  (Picart,,  i.  239) — a  cus- 
tom which  also  pievailed  among  the  Romans  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  p.  604).  Some  writers  have  endeavoui-ed 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T. 
(Ex.  XXXV.  22;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  ringik, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this. 
The  ring  was  nevertheless  regarded  among  the  He- 
biews  as  a  token  of  fidelity  (Gen.  xU.  42),  and  of 
adoption  into  a  family  (Luke  xv.  22).  According 
to  Selden  it  was  originally  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  dowiy-money  ( tlxor  Ebraic.  ii.  14), 
Between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage  an  interval 
elapsed,  vaiying  from  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal 
age  (Gen.  xxiv.  55),  to  a  full  year  for  virgins  and  a 
month  for  widows  in  later  times.  During  this 
period  the  bride-elect  lived  with  her  fi-iends,  and  all 
communication  between  herself  and  her  future  hus- 
band was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  friend 
deputed  for  the  pui-pose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  "  (John  iii.  29).  She  was  now  vir- 
tually regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband  ; 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Jewish  law  that  betrothal 
was  of  equal  force  with  marriage  (Phil.  De  Spec. 
Leg.  p.  788).  Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was 
punishable  with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the  hus- 
band having,  however,  the  option  of  "  putting  her 
away"  (Matt.  i.  19)  by  giving  her  a  bill  of  di- 
vorcement, in  case  he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  to 
such  an  extreme  punishment  (Deut.  xxiv.  1).  False 
accusations  on  this  ground  were  punished  by  a 
severe  fine  and  the  forfeitui-e  of  the  right  of  divorce 
(Deut.  xxii.  13-19).  The  betrothed  woman  could 
not  part  with  her  property  after  betrothal,  except 
in  certain  cases  (Ketub.  8,  §1):  and,  in  short,  the 
bond  of  matrimony  was  as  fully  entered  into  by 
betrothal,  as  with  us  by  marriage.  In  this  respect 
we  may  compare  the  practice  of  the  Athenians,  who 
regarded  the  fonnal  betrothal  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
p.  598).  The  customs  of  the  Nestorians  afford 
several  points  of  similarity  in  respect  both  to  the 
mode  of  effecting  the  betrothal  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  (Grant's  Nestorians,  pp.  197,  198). 

We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  fonnal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8  ;  Mai.  ii. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expression,  "  the  covenant 


according  to  the  state  of  the  bride.  A  certain  portion 
only  of  the  dowry  is  paid  down,  the  rest  being  held  in 
reserve  (Lane,  i.  211).  Among  the  modem  Jews  also 
the  amount  of  the  dowry  varies  with  the  state  of  th« 
bride,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  (Picart,  i.  240). 

'  The  amount  of  the  dowry,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  appears  to  have  been  fifty  shekels  (Ex.  xxii.  17, 
compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29). 

•  The  technical  term  used  by  the  Talmudists  for  be- 
trothing was  kidditshin  (pt^'-l'^ip).  derived  from  ti^'^p^ 
"  to  set  apart."  There  is  a  treatise  in  the  Mishna  bo 
entitle(^  in  which  various  quertlons  of  casuistry  of  slight 
isterest  to  us  are  discussed. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  Is  no  term  in 
the  Hetrew  language  to  express  the  ceremony  of  marrlagei 
The  substantive  ehatunnah  (HDrin)  occurs  but  once, 
and  then  in  connsxion  with  the  day  (Cant.  iii.  11).  The 
word  ••  wedding '  doee  not  occur  at  all  in  the  A.  V  of  lb* 
Old  X  es'^aayai'- 
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of  nei  God"  (Prov.  ii.  17),  as  applied  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a  blessing  was  pronounced 
(Gen.  xxiv.  60  ;  Ruth  iv.  11,  12)  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  father." 

The  bridegroom  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion 
by  putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  his  head  the  handsome  turban  described 
by  the  term ;?ee>  (Is.ki.  10  ;  A.  V.  "  ornaments"), 
and  a  nuptial  crown  or  garland*  (Cant.  iii.  ll): 
he  was  redolent  of  myrrh  and  fi-ankincense  and 
"all  powders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6). 
The  bride  prepared  herself  for  the  ceremony  by 
taking  a  bath,  generally  on  the  day  preceding  the 
wedding.  This  was  probably  in  ancient  as  in  mo- 
dern times  a  formal  proceeding,  accompanied  with 
considerable  pomp  (Picart,  i.  240  ;  Lane,  i.  217). 
The  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have 
escaped  general  observation  (Ruth  iii.  3  ;  Ez.  xxiii. 
40  ;  Eph.  V.  26,  27)  ;  but  the  passages  cited  esta- 
blish the  antiquity  of  the  custom,  and  the  expres- 
sions in  the  last  ("  having  purified  her  by  the 
laver  of  water,"  "  not  having  spot  "),  have  evident 
reference  to  it.  A  similai-  custom  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Balneae,  p.  185). 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the 
tsd'iph,f  or  "  veil  " — a  light  robe  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, which  covered  not  only  the  face  but  the 
whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ;  comp.  xxxviii.  14, 
15).  This  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  sub- 
mission to  her  husband,  and  hence  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
the  veil  is  apparently  described  under  the  term 
i^ovffia,  "  authority."  She  also  wore  a  peculiar 
girdle,  named  kishshurim*  the  "  attire  "  (A.  V.), 
which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32) ;  and  her 
heiid  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  which  was  again 
80  distinctive  of  the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew  term 

"  There  seems  Indeed  to  be  a  literal  truth  in  the 
Hebrew  expression  "  to  take"  a  wife  (Num.  xii.  1 ;  1  Chr. 
Ii.  21)  ;  for  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  mainly 
consisted  in  the  taking.  Among  the  modem  Arabs  the 
same  custom  prevails,  the  capture  and  removal  of  the 
bride  being  effetted  with  a  considerable  show  of  violence 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  108). 

»  The  bridegroom's  crown  was  made  of  various  materials 
(gold  or  silver,  roses,  myrtle  or  olive),  according  to  his 
circumstances  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  15).  The  use  of  the 
crown  at  maiTiages  was  lamiliar  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  {Diet,  of  Ant.,  Corona). 

5'  ^V^-  See  article  on  Dress.  The  use  of  the  veil 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  and  among  the  latter  it 
gave  rise  to  the  expression  nubo,  literally  "  to  veil,"  and 
hence  to  our  word  "  nuptial."  It  Is  still  used  by  the  Jews 
(Picart,  1.  241).  The  modern  Egyptians  envelope  the 
bride  in  an  ample  shawl,  which  perhaps  more  than  any 
thing  else  resembles  the  Hebrew  tzaipk  (Lane,  1.  220). 

•  D'^'ljj'jp,  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
this  term.  QGirdle.]  The  girdle  was  an  important  article 
of  the  bride's  dress  among  the  Eomans,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  expression  solvere  zonam. 

ri?3.  The  bride's  crown  was  either  of  gold  or  gilded. 
The  use  of  it  was  interdicted  after  the  destruction  of  the 
■econd  Temple,  as  a  to'sen  of  humiliation  (Selden,  Dx.  Ebr. 
«.  15). 

''  □'•y^O-  Winer  (Rwb.  s.  v.  "  Kochaeit ")  identifies 
the  "children  ot  the  bridechamber "  wltn  the  shoskbtMim 
(D^33B>1{>>)  of  tne  Talmudists.  But  the  former  were 
tile  attendaniA  oa  the  bridegroom  alone,  while  tne  «/«M/t- 
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callah,'^  "bride,"  originated  fi-om  it.  If  tVe  bridu 
were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her  hair  flowing  {Ketub. 
2,  §1).  Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix.  8),  and 
sometimes  embroidered  with  gold  thiead  (Ps.  xlv. 
13,  14),  and  covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8): 
she  was  further  decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix, 
18,  Ixi.  10;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour 
arrived,  which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening, 
the  bridegroom  set  forth  from  his  house,  attended 
by  his  groomsmen,  termed  in  Hebrew  mereim^ 
(A.  V.  "  companions  ;  Judg.  xiv.  11),  and  in  Greek 
viol  Tov  vvfxfpwuos  (A.  V.  "  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  ;"  Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of 
musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ;  Jer.  vii.  34, 
xvi.  9  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  accompanied  by  per- 
sons bearing  flambeaux'  (2  Esdr.  x.  'i ;  Matt.  xxv. 
7  ;  compare  Jer.  xxv.  10  ;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  "  the  light 
of  a  candle  ").  Having  reached  the  house  of  the 
bride,  who  with  her  maidens  anxiously  expected 
his  aiTival  (Matt.  xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole 
party  back  to  his  own  or  his  father's"*  house, 
with  every  demonstration  of  gladness*  (Ps.  xlv.  15). 
On  their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a  party  of 
maidens,  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegi-oom,  who 
were  in  waiting  to  catch  the  procession  as  it  passed 
(Matt.  xxv.  6 ;  comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  p.  244 
note).  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out 
into  the  streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii. 
11).  At  the  house  a  feast '  was  prepared,  to  which 
all  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited  (Gen. 
xxix.  22  ;  Matt.  xxii.  1-10  ;  Luke  xiv.  8  ;  John 
ii.  2),  and  the  festivities  were  protracted  for 
seven,  or  even  fourteen  days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob. 
viii.  19).  The  guests  were  provided  by  the  host 
with  fitting  robes  (Matt.  xxii.  11  ;  comp.  Trench, 
Parables,  p.  230),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with 
riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other  amusements.  The 
bridegroom  now  entered  into  direct  communication 
with  the  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  "  ful- 


benim  were  two  persons  selected  on  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage to  represent  the  interests  of  bride  and  bridegroom, 
apparently  with  a  special  view  to  any  possible  litigation 
that  might  subsequently  arise  on  the  subject  noticed  in 
Deut.  xxii.  15-21  (Selden,  Ux.  Ebr.  ii.  16). 

e  Compare  the  S^Ses  wix(f>iKaC  of  the  Greeljs  (Aristoph. 
Pax,  1317).  The  lamps  described  in  Matt.  xxv.  7  would 
be  small  hand-lamps.  Without  them  none  could  join  tho 
procession  (Trench's  Parables,  p.  257  noteV 

d  The  bride  was  said  to  "  go  to  "  (?NI  NIS)  the  house 
of  her  husband  (Josh.  xv.  18 ;  Judg.  i.  14) ;  an  expression 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  beea 
rightly  understood  in  Dan.  xl.  6,  where  "  they  that  brought 
her"  is  an  expression  for  husband.  The  bringing  home  o( 
the  bride  was  regarded  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  (Bingham,  Ant.  xxii.  4,  §7). 

^  From  the  joyous  sounds  used  on  these  occasions  the 
term  hdlal  77^0  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  marrying  ra 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  63 ;  A.  V.  "  their  maidens  were  not  givtn  to 
marriage,"  literally,  "were  not  praised,"  as  in  the  margm. 
This  sense  appears  preferable  to  that  of  the  J  XX.  ouk 
iiT4v9rja-av,  which  is  adopted  by  Gescnius  (2'^es.  p.  596). 
The  noise  In  the  streets,  attendant  on  an  Oriental  wedding 
is  excessive,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  allusions  in 
Jeremiah  to  the  "  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice 
of  the  bride." 

f  The  feast  was  regarded  as  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  that  noielv  ya.iJ.ov  acquired  the  spe- 
cific meaning  "to  celebrate  the  marriage-feast"  (Gen. 
xxix.  22;  Esth.  ii.  18;  Tob.  viii.  19;  1  Mace.  ix.  37,  x.  69 
LXX.,  Matt.  xxii.  4,  xxv.  lo ;  Luke  xiv.  K),  and  somettaaet 
to  celebi*te  any  (east  (Esth.  ix.  22). 
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filled"  at  lieaiiiig  the  voice  of  the  briJegi-oom 
(John  iii.  29)  conversing  with  her,  whi^-h  he  re- 
garded as  a  batisfactory  testimony  of  the  success  of 
his  share  in  the  wirk.  In  the  case  of  a  virgin, 
parched  corn  was  distributed  among  the  guests 
{Ketvh.  2,  §1),  the  significance  of  which  is  not 
apparent ;  the  custom  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  distribution  of  the  mustaceum  (Juv.  vi.  202) 
among  the  guests  at  a  Roman  wedding.  The  modern 
Jews  have  a  custom  of  shattering  glasses  or  vessels, 
by  dashing  them  to  the  ground  (Picart,  i.  240). 


Lamp  t>ti»peuded  at  a  modem  Egyptian  wedding.    (Lane.) 


The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting 
of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  chederf  (Judg. 
XV.  1  ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  canopy,  named  chup- 
pdA  ^  was  prepared  (Ps.  xix.  b;  .Joel  ii.  16).  The 
bride  was  still  completely  veiled,  so  that  the  decep- 
tion practised  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  23)  was  very 
possible.  If  proof  conld  be  subsequently  adduced 
thnt  the  bride  had  not  preserved  her  maiden  purity, 
the  c<ise  was  investigated  ;  and,  if  she  was  convicted, 
she  was  stoned  to  death  before  her  father's  house 
(Dent.  xxii.  13-21).  A  newly  married  man  was 
exempt  from  military  service,  or  from  any  public 
b\isiness  which  might  draw  him  away  from  his 
home,  for  the  space  of  a  year  (Deut.  xxiv.  5) :  a 
similar  privilege  was  granted  to  him  who  was  be- 
trothed (Deut.  XX.  7). 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  usages  of  mar- 
riage as  well  as  they  can  be  ascertained  fiom  the 
Bible  itself.  The  Talmiidi.sts  specify  three  modes 
by  which  marriagt  might  be  etfected,  viz.,  monev, 
marriage -contract,  and  consummation  {Kiddush.  i. 
§1).  The  first  was  by  the  presentation  of  a  sum 
of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, accompanied  by  a  mutual  declaration  of  be- 
trothal. ITie  second  was  by  a  written,  instead  of  a 
verbal  agreement,  either  with  or  without  a  sum  of 
money.  The  third,  though  valid  in  point  of  law, 
was  discouraged   to   the  greatest  extent,  as  being 


•  inn. 


The  term  occurs  in  the  Mislina  (Ketnb.  4, 
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contrary  to  the  laws  of  morality  (Selden,  Ux,  Fbf 
ii.  1,  2). 

IV.  In  considering  the  social  and  domestic  con- 
ditions of  maiTied  life  imong  the  Hebrews,  we  must 
in  the  first  place  take  into  account  the  position  as- 
signed to  women  generally  in  their  social  scale 
The  seclusion  of  the  harem  and  the  habits  conse> 
quent  upon  it  were  utterly  unknown  in  early  times, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  woman,  as  pic- 
tured to  us  in  the  Bible,  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  that  of  her  modern  representative.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  went  about  with  their  faces  unveiled 
(Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16,  65,  xxix.  11 ;  1  Sam.  i.  13). 
An  unmaiTied  woman  might  meet  and  converse  wi^ 
men,  even  strangers,  in  a  public  place  (Gen.  xxiv. 
24,  45-7,  xxix.  9-12  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  11):  she  might 
be  found  alone  in  the  country  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  her  character  (Deut.  xxii.  25-27 ) :  or  she 
might  appear  in  a  court  of  justice  (Num.  xxvii.  2). 
Women  not  unfrequently  held  important  offices; 
some  were  prophetesses,  as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hul- 
dah,  Noadiah,  and  Anna:  rf  others  advice  was 
sought  in  emergencies  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  xx.  16-22). 
They  took  theii  part  in  matters  of  public'  interest 
(Ex.  XV.  20;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short,  they 
enjoyed  as  much  fieedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the 
women  of  our  own  country. 

If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wife  must  hr.ve  exercised  an  important 
influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appeara  to  have 
taken  her  part  in  family  affairs,  and  even  to  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  independence.  For 
instance,  she  entertains  giiests  at  her  own  desire 
(2  K.  iv.  8)  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  (Judg, 
iv.  1 8),  and  sometimes  even  in  defiance  of  his  wishes 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  14,  &c.) :  she  disposes  of  her  child  by 
a  vow  without  any  reference  to  her  husband  (1  Sam. 
i.  24) :  she  consults  with  him  as  to  the  maniage 
of  her  children  (Gen.  xrvii.  46) :  her  suggestions 
as  to  any  domestic  arrangements  meet  with  due 
attention  (2  K.  iv.  9) :  and  occasionally  she  criticises 
the  conduct  of  her  husband  in  tenns  of  great  severity 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  25 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20). 

The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterised  by  affection  and  tenderness.  He 
is  occasionally  described  as  the  "  fi-iend  "  of  his 
wife  (Jer.  iii.  20  ;  Hos.  iii.  1),  and  his  love  for  her 
is  frequently  noticed  (Gen.  xxiv.  67,  .xxix.  18).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wife  was  the  consolation  of  the 
husband  in  time  of  trouble  (Gen.  xxiv.  67),  and  her 
grief  at  his  loss  presented  a  picture  of  the  most  ab- 
ject woe  (Joel  i.  8).  No  stronger  testimony,  how- 
ever, can  be  afforded  as  to  the  ardent  affection  of 
husband  and  wife,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  book  of  Canticles.  At  the 
.same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  exceptions 
to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous  than  is 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial  happin3ss. 
One  of  the  evils  inseparable  fi'om  polygamy  is  the 
discomfort  arising  from  the  jealousies  and  quan-els 
of  the  several  wives,  as  instanced  in  the  households 
of  Abraham  and  Elkanah  (Gen.  xxi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  i. 
6).  The  purchase  of  wives,  and  the  small  amoimt 
of  liberty  allowed  to  da'ij/Jiters  m  the  choice  oi 
husbands,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  unhappy 
unions.      The  allusions   io  the   miiery  of  a  con- 


to  have  beoD  »  bower  of  roses  and  myrtles.  The  term  wa* 
also  applied  to  the  canopy  under  which  the  nuptial  bene- 
dictJor.  was  pronounced,  or  to  the  robe  sprcitd  over  ttM 


16 >,  kod  IS  ezplaued  by  some  of  the  Jewish  commentatorB  j  'ik*«cw  of  the  bride  and  biidegroom  (Selden,  iJ.  16>. 
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tertions  and  brawling  wife  in  the  I'loverbs  (xix.  13 
ixi.  9.  19,  ixvii.  15)  convey  thfl  impression  that 
the  mfi;ction  was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew 
household*,  and  in  the  Mishna  {Ketub.  7,  §6)  the 
fact  of  a  woman  being  noisy  is  laid  down  as  an 
adequate  ground  for  divorce.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are  a  subject 
of  frequent  exhortation  (Eph.  v.  22-33  ;  Col.  iii. 
18,  19;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  1-7);  it  is  cer- 
tainl~  a  noticeable  coincidence  that  thase  exhorta- 
tions should  be  found  exclusively  in  th?  epistles 
addressed  to  Asiatics,  noi-  is  it  improbable  that  they 
weie  more  particularly  needed  for  them  than  foi' 
Euiopeaus. 

The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew  household 
were  multifarious:  in  addition  to  the  geneial  super- 
intendence of  the  domestic  arrangements,  suen  as 
cooking,  from  which  even  women  of  rank  were  not 
exempted  v^Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the 
distribution  of  food  at  meal-times  ^  Prov.  xxxi.  15), 
the  manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the  various 
textures  required  in  an  Eastern  establishment  de- 
volved upon  her  (Prcv  xxxi.  13,  21,  22),  and  if 
ohe  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill,  she  produced 
a  surplus  of  tine  linen  shuts  and  girdles,  which 
she  sold,  and  so,  like  a  well-freighted  merchant- 
ship,  brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar 
(Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24).  The  poetical  description  of  a 
good  house-wife  drawn  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 

Proverbs  is  both  filled  up  and  in  some  measure 
illustrated  by  the  following  minute  description  of  a 
wife's  duties  towards  her  husband,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Mishna:  "  She  must  gi-ind  coi-n,  and  bake,  and 
wash,  and  cook,  and  suckle  his  child,  make  his  bed, 
and  work  in  wool.  If  she  brought  her  husband  one 
bondwoman,  she  need  not  grind,  bake,  or  wash :  if 

two,  she  need  not  cook  nor  suckle  his  child :  if 

three,  she  need  not  make  his  bed  nor  work  in  wool : 

if  four,  she  may  sit  in  her  chair  of  state  "  {Ketub. 

5,  §5).    Whatever  money  she  earned  by  her  labour 

belonged  to  her  husband  (ib.  6,  §1).  The  qua- 
lification not  only  of  working,  but  of  working  at 

home  (Tit.  ii.  5,   where   olKovpyovs  is  preferable 

to  o'lKovpovs),  was  insisted  on  in  the  wife,  and  to 

spin  in  tne  street  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of 

Jewish  customs  [Ketub.  7,  §6). 

The  legal  lights  of  the  wife  are  noticed  in  Ex. 

xx\.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of  food,  raiment, 

and  duty  of  marriage  or  conjugal  right.      These 

were  defined  with  great  precision  by  the  Jewish 

doctors ;   for  thus  only  could  one  of  the  most  cruel 

effects  of  polygamy  be  averted,  viz.,  the  sacrifice 

of  the  rights  of  the  many  in  favour  of  the  one 

whom  the  lord  of  the  modern  harem  selects  for  his 

special  attention.    The  regulations  of  the  Talmudists 

founded  on  Ex.  xxi.  10  may  be  found  in  the  Mishna 

[Ketub.  o,  §6-9). 

V.  The  allegorical  and  typical  allusions  to  mar- 
riage have  exclusive  refeience  to  one  subject,  viz., 

to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between   God 

and  his  ])eople.     The  earliest  form,  in  which  the 

image  is  implied,  is  in  the  expressions  ''  to  gc   a 

whoring,"  and  "  whoredom,"  as  descriptive  of  the 

rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry. 

These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 

iu  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 

the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.     But  this  d«>- 

•  The  term  zdndh  (nJT)-  in  its  ordinary  application,  I  it  meano  "  commerce,"  and  Nah.  iii.  4,  where  it  is  eqai- 
te  almost  without  exception  applied  to  the  aci  of  the    '■'''•ent  to  "crafty  policy,  "Just  as  in  2  t.  Ix  22  lUe  parwlel 
«u(nan.     We  may  here   notice   tbe  only  exceptions  u>    word  is  "  witcbcrafto  " 
Uit  ordinary  seiiit,  of  this  term,  viz..  Is.  xxi*^   'T   wbete  j 


rtroys  the  whole  jxsint  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
>pposed  to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture:  foi 
(1)  Israel  is  described  as  the  false  wife'  "  playing 
the  harlot"  (Is.  i.  21  ;  Jer.  iii.  1,  5,  8);  (2)  Je- 
hovah is  the  injured  husband,  who  therefore  di- 
vorces her  (Ps.  Lxxiii.  27  :  Jer.  ii.  20  :  Hos.  iv.  12 
ix.  1) ;  ana  (  3)  the  other  party  in  the  adultery  u> 
specified,  sometimes  generally,  as  idols  or  false  gods 
(Deut.  xxxi.  lb  ;  Judg.  ii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  v.  25  ;  Ez. 
XX.  30,  xxiii.  30),  and  sometimes  particularly,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  worship  of  goats  (A.  V.  "  devils,' 
Lev.  xvii.  7),  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  5),  wizards  (Lev. 
XX.  6),  an  ephod  (Judg.  viii.  27),  Baalim  (Judg. 
riii.  33),  and  even  the  heart  and  eyes  (Num.  xv. 
39) — the  last  of  these  objects  being  such  as  wholly 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  actual  adultery.  The  image 
is  drawn  out  more  at  length  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii.), 
who  compares  the  kingdoms  of  Samaria  and  Judah 
to  the  harlots  Aholah  and  Aholibah ;  and  again 
by  Hosea  (i,  iii.),  whose  marriage  with  an  adul- 
terous wife,  his  separation  from  her,  and  subse- 
quent reunion  with  her,  were  designed  to  be  a 
visible  lesson  to  the  Israelites  of  their  dealings  with 
Jehovah. 

The  direct  comparison  with  mairiage  is  confined 
in  the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  vritings,  unless  wa 
regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  [Can- 
ticles.] The  actual  relation  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people  is  generally  the  point  of  comparison 
(Is.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4  ;  Jer.  iii.  14;  Hos.  ii.  19  ;  Mai. 
ii.  11)  ;  but  sometimes  the  graces  consequent  thereou 
are  described  under  the  image  of  bridal  attire  (Is. 
xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10),  and  the  joy  of  Jehovah  in  His 
Church  under  that  of  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom 
(Is.  Ixii.  5). 

In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is 
transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  15; 
John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Rev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and 
the  comparison  thus  established  is  converted  by  St. 
Paul  into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  mau  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  sud- 
denness of  the  Messiah's  appearmg,  particularly  at 
the  last  day,  and  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  are 
inculcated  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the 
imagery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  customs  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13).  The 
Father  prepares  the  marriage  feast  for  hie  Son,  the 
joys  that  result  from  the  union  being  thus  repre- 
sented (Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  xxv.  10;  Rev.  xix.  9; 
comp.  Matt.  viii.  11),  while  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  admission  into  that  union  are  prefigured 
by  the  marriage  garment  (Matt.  xxii.  11).  'fhe 
breach  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described  as  forni- 
cation or  whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical 
Babylon  (Rev.  x\'ii.  I,  2,  5). 

The  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Selden's 
V.ror  Ebraica ;  Michaelis'  Commentaries  ;  the 
Mishna,  particularly  the  books  Tebamoth,  Kciu- 
both,  Gittin,  and  Kiddushtn  ;  Buxtorf's  Sponsal.  et 
Divort.  Among  the  writers  on  special  points  we 
may  notice  Beuary,  de  Hebr.  Lcciratu,  iieilin, 
18,'i5;  Redslob's  Leviratsehe,  Leipzig,  1836;  and 
Kurtz's  Ehe  des  Hosea,  Dorpat,  1859.    [W.  L.  B.] 

MARS'  HILL.     ["Areopagus.] 

MAR'SENA  (K3p")»:  VlaKiaeap;  Alex.  Ma- 
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Kijfftdp :  Marsana),  one  of  the  seven  prince^  of 
Persia,  "  wise  men  which  knew  the  times,"  which 
saw  the  king's  face  and  sat  first  in  the  kingJom 
(Esth.  i.  14).  According  to  Josephus  they  had 
the  office  of  interpreters  of  the  laws  {Ant.  xi. 
6,  §1). 

MARTHA  (MapOa:  Martha).  This  name, 
wliich  does  not  appear  in  the  O.  T.,  belongs  to  the 
later  Aramaic,  and  is  the  feminine  form  of  NID  = 

Lord.  We  first  meet  with  it  towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  Marius,  the  Roman  dictator, 
was  attended  by  a  Syrian  or  Jewish  prophetess 
JIaitha  during  the  Numidian  war  and  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  (Plutarch,  Marius,  x-rii.). 
Of  the  Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparatively 
little  to  be  said.  What  is  known  or  conjectured  as 
to  the  history  of  the  family  of  which  she  was  a 
member  may  be  seen  under  Lazarus.  The  facts 
recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  John  xi.  indicate  a  cha- 
racter devout  after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of 
devotion,  sharing  in  Messianic  hopes  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Chiist ;  sharing  also  in  the  popular 
belief  in  a  resuiTection  (John  xi.  24),  but  not 
rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that  Christ 
was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  the 
future  only,  but  to  the  present.  When  she  first 
comes  before  us  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  receiving  her 
Lord  into  her  house  (it  is  uncertain  whether  at 
Bethany  or  elsewhere),  she  loses  the  calmness  of 
her  spirit,  is  "  cumbered  with  much  serving,"  is 
"  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things."  She 
is  indignant  that  her  sister  and  her  Lord  care  so 
little  for  that  for  which  she  cares  so  much.  She 
needs  the  reproof  "  one  thing  is  needful ;"  but  her 
love,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised 
as  true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus  loved 
(John  xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may  be  noticed, 
is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  head  and 
manager  of  the  household.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  of  "  Simon  the 
leper  "  of  Matt.  xivi.  6  and  Mark  xiv.  3  (Schulthess, 
in  Winer,  Jiicb.;  Paulus,  in  Meyer,  in  loc. ;  Greswell, 
Diss,  on  Village  of  Martha  and  Mary).  The  same 
character  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi. 
She  goes  to  meet  Jesus  as  soon  as  she  hears  that 
He  is  coming,  turning  away  i'rom  all  the  Pharisees 
■ind  rulers  who  had  come  with  their  topics  of  con- 
solation (ver.  19,  20).  The  same  spirit  of  com- 
plaint that  she  had  shown  before  finds  utterance 
again  (ver.  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  there  was 
not  before,  a  fuller  taith  at  once  in  His  wisdom 
and  His  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that 
soi-iow  an  education  for  her  as  well  as  for  others. 
She  rises  from  the  formula  of  the  Pharisee's  creed 
to  the  confession  which  no  "  fiesh  and  blood,"  no 
lunnnn  traditions,  could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver. 
24-27).  It  was  an  immense  step  upward  from  the 
dull  stupor  of  a  grief  which  refused  to  be  comforted, 
that,  without  any  definite  assurance  of  an  imme- 
diiite  resurrection,  she  should  now  think  of  her 
brother  as  living  still,  never  dying,  because  he 
had  believed  in  Christ.  The  transition  from  vain 
fruitless  regrets  to  this  assured  faith,  accounts  it 
may  be  for  the  words  spoken  by  her  at  the  sepulchre 
(ver.  39).     We  judge  wrongly  of  her  if  we  see  in 


"  The  form  of  the  expression  "  Mary  of  Clopa."," 
'Mary  of  James,"  iu  Its  more  colloqnial  form  "Clopas' 
Mary."  "Jamtp'  Mary"  is  familiar  to  every  one  »c- 
quajijied  with  ICnglish  village  life.  It  is  still  a  common 
(king  for  the  unmarried,  and  sometlmea  for  the  masr^cA 
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I  them  the  utterance  of  an  impatient  or  despondieg 
unbelief.     The  thought  of  that  true  victory  orei 

I  death  has  com  tort  ed  her,  and  she  is  no  longer  ex 
pecting  that  the  power  of  the  eternal  life  will  show 
itself  in  the  renewal  of  the  earthly.  The  wonder 
that  followed,  no  less  than  the  tears  which  pre- 
ceded, taught  her  how  deeply  her  Lord  sympathised 
with  the  passionate  human  sorrows  of  which  He 
irau  seemed  to  her  so  unmindful.  It  taught  her, 
as  it  teaciies  us,  that  the  eteinal  life  in  which  she 
had  learnt  to  believe  was  no  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  in  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe — 
that  it  recognised  and  embraced  all  true  and  pure 
afiections. 

Her  name  appears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She 
is  present  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  "  serving  " 
(John  xii.  2).  The  old  character  shows  itself  still, 
but  it  has  been  freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer 
"  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient.  Activity  has 
been  calmed  by  trust.  When  other  voices  are  raised 
against  her  sister's  ovei'flowing  love,  hers  is  not 
heard  among  them. 

The  traditions  connected  with  Martha  have  been 
already  mentioned.  [Lazarus.]  She  goes  with 
her  brother  and  other  disciples  to  Marseilles,  gathers 
round  her  a  society  of  devout  women,  and,  true  to 
her  former  character,  leads  them  to  a  life  of  active 
ministration.  The  wilder  Provencal  legends  make 
her  victorious  over  a  dragon  that  laid  waste  the 
country.  The  town  of  Tarascon  boasted  of  possess- 
ing her  remains,  and  claimed  her  as  its  patron-saint 
(Acta  Sanctorum,  and  Brev.  Bom.  in  Jul.  29  ; 
Fabricii,  Lux  Evangel,  p.  388).  [E.  H.  P.] 

MARY  OF  CLEOPHAS.    So  m  A.  V.,  but 

accurately  "  of  Clopas  "  (Mop(o  r)  rod  KKcoira), 
In  St.  John's  Gospel  we  read  that  "  there  stood 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His  mother's 
sister,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  " 
(John  xix.  25).  The  same  gioup  of  women  i^ 
described  by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of  Marf 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  and  Joses,  and 
the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children"  (Matt,  xrvii 
56) ;  and  by  St.  ]\Iark,  as  "  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Jlary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Jos»,  and  Sa- 
lome"* (Mark  xv.  40).  From  a  comparison  of 
these  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary  of  Clopas,  and 
Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses,  are  th"  same 
person,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of  St.  Maiy  the 
Virgin.  The  arguments,  preponderating  on  the 
affirmative  side,  for  this  Maiy  being  (according  to 
the  A.  V.  translation),  the  wife  of  Clopas  or  Al- 
phaeus,  and  the  mother  of  James  the  Little,  Joses, 
Jude,  Simon,  and  their  sisters,  have  been  given 
under  the  heading  James.  There  is  an  apparent 
difficulty  in  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to 
bear  the  name  of  Maiy.  To  escape  this  difficulty, 
it  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  the  two  clauses  "  his 
mother's  sister  "  and  "  Mary  of  Clopas,"  are  not  in 
apposition,  and  that  St.  John  meant  to  designate  four 
persons  as  present — namely,  the  mother  of  Jesus; 
her  sister,  to  whom  he  does  not  a.-i.?ign  any  name ; 
Mary  of  Clopas;  and  JIary  Magdalene  (Lange). 
And  it  has  been  further  suggested  that  this  sister's 
name  was  Salome,  wife  of  Zebedee  (Wieseler).  This 
is  avoiding,  net  solving  a  difficulty.  St.  John  could 
not  have  e.\pre^sed  himself  as  he  does  had  he  meant 


women  of  the  labouring  classes  in  a  country  town  or 
village,  to  be  distiaguished  from  their  nnmosakes,  not 
by  their  surnames,  tut  by  the  name  of  their  father  ot 
husband,  or  son,  e.  g.  "  William's  5laiy,"  "  John'i 
Mary."  &c. 
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nK:T<»  than  three  persons.  It  has  been  sucjgestecl 
^2)  that  the  word  a.Sf\<pii  is  not  here  to  be  taken  iu 
kts  strict  sense,  but  rather  in  the  lixer  anceptation, 
which  it  clearly  does  bear  in  other  places.  Mary, 
wife  of  Clopas,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  the  sister, 
but  the  cousin  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  (see  Words- 
worth, Gk.  Test.,  Preface  to  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James).  There  is  nothing  in  this  suggestion  which 
is  objectionable,  or  which  can  be  disproved.  But  it 
appears  unnecessary  and  unlikely :  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  two  sisters  having  the  same  name, 
though  unusual,  is  not  singular ;  and  unlikely,  be- 
cause we  find  the  two  families  so  closely  united — 
li\ing  together  in  the  same  house,  and  moving  about 
together  fiom  place  to  place — that  we  are  disposed 
i-ather  to  consider  them  connected  by  the  nearer  than 
the  more  distant  tie.  That  it  is  far  from  impossible 
for  two  sisters  i'-  have  the  same  name,  may  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  cast  his  ey^e  over  Betham's  Ge- 
nealogical Tables.  To  name  no  others,  his  eye  will 
at  once  light  on  a  pair  of  Antonias  and  a  pair  of 
Octavias,  the  daughter  of  the  same  father,  and  in 
one  case  of  different  mothers,  in  the  other  of  the 
same  mother.  If  it  be  objected  that  these  are  merely 
getitilic  names,  another  table  will  give  two  Cleo- 
patras.  It  is  quite  poijsible  too  that  the  same  cause 
which  operates  at  present  in  Spain,  may  have  been 
at  work  formerly  in  Judea.  MiRiAM,  the  sister  of 
Moses,  may  have  been  the  holy  woman  after  whom 
Jewish  mothers  called  their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish 
mothers  not  unfrequently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to 
their  children,  male  and  female  alike,  in  honour  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.''  This  is  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  two  names  are  identical,  but  on  a  close 
examination  of  the  Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is 
possible  that  this  was  not  the  case.  St  Mary  the 
Virgin  is  Mopia/ii ;  her  sister  is  Mapia.  It  is  more 
than  possible  that  these  names  are  the  Greek  repre- 
sentatives of  two  forms  which  the  antique  W'')'0 
had  then  taken  ;  and  as  in  pronunciation,  the  em- 
phasis would  have  been  thrown  on  the  last  syllable 
in  Mopioju,  while  the  final  letter  in  Mapia  would 
have  been  almost  unheard,  there  would,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  have  been  a  greater  difference  in  the 
sisters'  names  than  there  is  between  Mary  and 
Maria  among  ourselves.<= 

Mary  of  Clopas  was  probably  the  elder  sister 
of  the  Lord's  mother.  It  would  seem  that  she 
had  married  Clopas  or  Alphajus  while  her  sister 
was  still  a  girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least 
three  daughters.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are 
unknown  to  us:  those  of  the  sons  are  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became  enrolled 
among  the  twelve  apostles  [James],  and  a  third 
(Simon),  may  have  succeeded  his  brother  in  the 
charge  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and 
the  daughters  we  know  nothing.  Mary  herself  is 
brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion — in  the  parallel  passages  already 
quoted  from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  hei  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt. 
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b  Maria,  Maria-Pia,  and  'Maria-Iininacolata,  are  the 
first  names  of  thrte  of  the  s-iaters  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies. 

<:  The  ordinary  explanation  that  Mopmji  is  the  Hebraic 
form,  and  Mapia  the  Greek  form,  and  that  the  difference 
is  in  the  use  of  the  Evangelists,  not  in  the  name  itself, 
seems  scarcely  adequate :  for  why  should  the  Evangelists 
lEvarlably  employ  the  Hebraic  form  when  writing  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin,  and  tbs  Greek  form  when  writing  afccv- 


xxvii.  61  ;  Mark  iv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of  East« 
morning  she  ws,s  again  there  with  swei't  spicea, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  1  ;  Luke  xxiii.  5C),  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  "  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said 
that  He  was  alive  "  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or  Al- 
phaeus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as  designating 
Mary  and  James.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced.  Joseph 
the  husband  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  likewise 
dead  ;  and  the  two  widowed  sisters,  as  was  natura. 
both  for  comfort  and  for  protection,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house.  Thus  the 
two  families  came  to  be  regarded  as  oi-e,  and  the 
children  of  Mary  and  Clopas  were  called  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  Jesus.  How  soon  the  two  sisters  com* 
menced  living  together  cannot  be  known.  It  is 
possible  that  her  sister's  house  at  Nazareth  was  St. 
Mary's  home  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  we 
never  hear  of  the  Virgin's  parents.  Or  it  may  have 
been  on  their  return  from  Egypt  to  Nazareth  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  up  their  residence  with 
Mary  and  Clopas.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  union  of  the  two  households  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Joseph  and  of  Clopas.  In  the  second 
year  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  we  find  that  they  had 
been  so  long  united  as  to  be  considered  one  by  their 
fellow  townsmen  (Matt.  xiii.  55)  and  other  Gali- 
leans (Matt.  xii.  47),  At  whatever  period  it  was 
that  this  joint  housekeeping  commenced,  it  would 
seem  to  have  continued  at  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55) 
and  at  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  elsewhere,  till 
St.  John  took  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  to  his  own  home 
in  Jerusalem,  A.D.  30.  After  this  time  Mary  of 
Clopas  would  probably  have  continued  living  with 
St.  James  the  Little  and  her  other  children  at  Jeru- 
salem until  her  death.  The  fact  of  her  name  being 
omitted  on  all  occasions  on  which  her  childi-en  and 
her  sister  are  mentioned,  save  only  on  the  days  of 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection,  would  indi- 
cate a  retiring  disposition,  or  perhaps  an  advanced  age. 
That  his  cousins  were  older  than  Jesus,  and  conse- 
quently that  their  mother  was  the  elder  sister  of  the 
V'irgin,  may  be  gathered  as  likely  from  Mark  iii. 
21,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  if  they  hud  been 
younger  than  Jesus,  they  would  have  ventured  to 
have  attempted  to  interfere  by  force  with  Him  for 
over-exerting  Himself,  as  they  thought,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  His  ministry.  We  may  note  that  the 
Gnostic  legends  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  me- 
diaeval fables  and  revelations  alike  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  a  sister  of  St.  Mary,  as 
interfering  with  the  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  of  the  latter.  [F.  M.] 

MARY  MAG'DALENE  {Mapia  r]  May^a- 
\r)v)) :  Maria  Magdalene).  Four  different  expla- 
nations have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1)  That 
which  at  first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural, 
that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The 
statement  that  the  women  with  whom  she  jour- 
neyed, followed  Jesus  in   Galilee  (Mark  xv.   41), 


all  the  other  Maries  in  the  Gospel  history?  It  is  true 
that  this  distinction  is  not  constantly  observed  in  the 
readings  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  Codex  Ephraemi, 
and  a  few  other  MSS. ;  bnt  there  is  sufficient  agreement 
in  the  majority  of  the  Codices  to  determine  the  usage. 
That  it  is  possible  for  a  name  to  develop  into  several 
kindred  forms,  and  for  these  forma  to  be  cons  dered  suffi- 
ci''iuly  distinct  appellations  for  two  or  more  brothers  01 
I  listers,  is  evidenced  by  our  d&Uy  experience. 
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agrees  v  Xh  this  notion.  (2)  Another  explana- 
tion has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic 
writers  in  their  calumnies  against  the  Nazarenes  make 
mention  of  a  Miriam  Megaddela  (t<?T3J0),  and 
deriving  that  word  from  the  Piel  of  ?T5,  to  twine, 
explain  it  as  meaning  "  the  twiner  or  plaiter  of 
hair."  They  connect  with  this  name  a  story  which 
will  be  mentioned  later;  but  the  derivation  ha^ 
been  accepted  by  Lightfoot  {Ror.  Heh.  on  Matt, 
sxvi.  56  ;  Harm.  Evang.  on  Luke  viii.  3)  as  satis- 
factory, and  pointing  to  the  previous  worldliness  of 
•'  Miriam  with  the  braided  locks,"  as  identical  with 
"  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  of  Luke  vii.  37. 
It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  this,  that  the  ri 
KaXovfxivii  of  Luke  viii.  3,  implies  sometnmg  pe- 
culiar, and  is  not  used  where  the  word  that  follows 
points  only  to  origin  or  residence.  (3)  Either  se- 
riously, or  with  the  patristic  fondness  tor  parono- 
'nasia,  Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her 
town,  the  old  Migdol  (=  a  watch-tower),  and 
dwells  on  the  coincidence  accordingly.  The  name 
denotes  the  stedfastness  «f  her  faith.  She  is  "  vere 
irvpyiTTts,  vere  turris  candoris  et  Libani,  quae  pros- 
picit  in  faciem  Damasci  "  (Epist.  ad Principiam).'' 
He  is  followed  in  this  by  later  Latin  writers,  and 
the  pun  forms  the  theme  of  a  panegp-ic  sennon  by 
Odo  of  Clugni  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Antwerp,  1727, 
July  12).     (4)  Origen,  lastly,  looking  to  the  more 

common  meaning  of  ?'\5  (gddal,  to  be  great),  sees 
in  her  name  a  prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness 
as  having  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first 
witness  of  His  resurrection  {Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxv.). 
It  will  be  well  to  got  a  firm  standing-gi'ound  in  the 
facts  that  are  definitely  connected  in  the  N.  T. 
with  Mary  Magdalene  before  entering  on  the  per- 
plexed and  bewildering  conjectures  that  gather  round 
her  name. 

I.  She  comes  before  as  for  the  first  time  in  Luke 
viii.  2.  It  was  the  oustom  of  Jewish  women 
(Jerome  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5)  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  Rabbis  whom  they  reverenced,  and  in  con- 
foiinity  with  that  custom,  there  were  among  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  women  who  "  ministered  unto 
Him  of  their  substance."  All  appear  to  have  occu- 
pied a  position  of  comparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for  their  de- 
liveiance  from  "  evil  spirits  and  infirmities."  Of 
Mary  it  is  said  specially  that  "  seven  devils  {paifiS- 
j'la)  went  out  of  her,"  and  the  number  indicates,  as 
in  Matt.  xii.  45,  and  the  "  Legion  "  of  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a  possession  of  more  than 
ordinarv  malignity.  We  must  think  of  her,  accord- 
ingly as  having  had,  in  their  most  aggravated  foiTOs, 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  and  spiritual 
disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other  demoniacs,  the 
wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided  consciousness, 
the  preternatural  fienzy,  the  long-continued  fits  of 
silence.  The  appearance  of  the  same  description  in 
Mark  xvi.  9  (whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  closing  section  of  that  Gospel), 
indicates  that  this  was  the  fact  most  intimately  con- 
uejted  with  her  name  in  the  minds  of  the  early 
disciples.  From  that  state  of  misery  she  had  been 
set  free  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer,  and,  in  the 
absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other  ties  and  duties, 
she  found  her  safety  and  her  blessedness  in  follow- 
ing Hiia      The  silence  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the  pre- 


'  The  writer  Is  indebted  for  this  quotation,  ard  for  one 
or  two  referents  In  tlip  course  of  the  article,  t*  .he  Irlnd- 
time  of  Mr  W.  A.  Wright. 
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senre  o:'  these  women  at  other  periods  ct  the  Lord'i 
ministry,  makes  it  probable  that  they  attended  on 
Him  chiefly  in  His  more  solemn  progresses  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee,  while  at  other 
times  he  journeyed  to  and  fro  without  any  other 
attendants  than  the  Twelve,  and  sometimes  without 
even  them.  In  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to 
which  so  many  had  been  looking  with  eager  expec- 
tation, they  again  accompanied  Him  (Matt,  xxvii. 
55;  Mark  xv.  41;  Luke  xxiii.  55,  xxiv.  10).  It 
will  explain  much  that  follows  if  we  remember 
that  this  life  of  ministration  must  have  brought 
Mary  Magdalene  into  companionship  of  the  closest 
nature  w>th  Salome  the  mother  of  James  and  John 
(Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord  (John  xix.  25).  The  women  who  thus 
devoted  themselves  are  not  prominent  in  the  his- 
tory: we  have  no  record  of  their  mode  of  life,  or 
abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the  few  momentous 
days  that  preceded  the  cnicifixion.  From  that  hour, 
they  come  forth  for  a  brief  two  days'  space  into 
marvellous  distinctness.  They  "  stood  afar  off,  be« 
holding  these  things"  (Luke  xxiii.  49)  during  the 
closing  houi-s  of  the  Agony  on  the  Cross.  Ma)y 
Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
beloved  disciple  were  at  one  time  not  afar  off,  but 
close  to  the  cross,  within  hearing.  The  same  close 
association  which  di'ew  them  together  there  is  seen 
afterwards.  She  remains  by  the  cross  till  all  is 
over,  waits  till  the  body  is  taken  down,  and  wrapped 
in  the  linen-cloth  and  placed  in  the  garden-sepulchie 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  She  remains  there  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  watching  what  she  must 
have  looked  on  as  the  final  restmg-place  of  the 
Prophet  and  Teacher  whom  she  had  honoured  (Matt, 
xxvii.  61 ;  Mark  xv.  47  ;  Luke  xxiii.  65).  Not  to 
her  had  there  been  given  the  hope  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  disciples  to  -s-hcm  the  words  tliat  spoke 
of  it  had  been  addressed  had  failed  to  understana 
them,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  reported  them  to 
her.  The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an  enforced 
rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over  than  she,  with 
Salome  and  Iilary  the  mother  of  James,  "  brought 
sweet  spices  that  they  might  come  and  anrint"  the 
body,  the  interment  of  which  on  the  night  of  the 
ci-ucifixion  they  looked  on  as  hasty  and  provisional 
(Mark  xvi.  1). 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  in  the  earliest 
dawn  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  2)  they  come 
I  with  Mary  the  mother  of  JiHnes,  to  the  sepulchre. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  the 
harmonistic  discussions  which  gather  round  the 
history  of  the  Resurrection.  As  far  as  they  connect 
themselves  with  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
one  fact  which  St.  John  records  is  that  of  the 
chiefest  interest.  She  had  been  to  the  tomb  and  had 
found  it  empty,  had  seen  the  "  vision  of  angek " 
(Matt,  xxviii.  5  ;  Mark  xvi.  5).  To  her,  however, 
after  the  first  moment  of  joy,  it  had  seemed  to  be 
but  a  vision.  She  went  with  her  cry  of  soitow  to 
Peter  and  John  (let  us  remember  that  Salome  had 
been  with  her),  "  they  have  taken  away  the  Lord 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  Him  "  (John  sx.  1,  2).  But  she  returns 
there.  She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills  her 
mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there.  She  has 
been  robbed  of  that  task  of  reverential  love  on  which 
she  had  set  her  heart.  The  words  of  the  angels 
can  call  out  no  other  answer  than  that — «'  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where 
th»v  have  laid  Him"  (John  xz.  13),     Thi»  inteuK* 
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brooding  over  one  fiied  thouglit  was,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  to  one  who  had  sutlered  as  she  had 
sullered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called  for  a 
special  discipline.  The  spirit  must  be  raibed  out 
of  its  blank  despair,  or  else  the  "  seven  devils " 
migifit  come  in  once  again,  and  the  l.ist  state  be 
wo'se  than  the  first.  The  uttei  stupor  of  grief  is 
thown  in  her  want  of  power  to  recognise  at  first 
eivhir  the  voice  or  the  foiTO  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  had  ministeied  (John  xx.  14,  1-5).  At,  last  her 
own  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness ;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  re- 
verence which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  "  Rab- 
boni,"  and  the  rush  foi-ward  to  cling  to  His  feet. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs. 
Her  love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible 
presence  of  her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson 
to  learn  as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  they  were  "  hence- 
forth to  know  Him  so  no  more."  She  was  to  hear 
that  truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  foi-m.  "  Touch 
me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 
For  a  time,  till  the  earthly  affection  had  been 
raised  to  a  heavenly  one,  she  was  to  hold  back. 
When  He  had  finished  His  work  and  had  ascended 
to  the  Father,  there  should  be  no  bai'rier  then  to 
the  fullest  communion  that  the  most  devoted  love 
could  crave  for.  Those  who  sought,  might  draw 
near  and  touch  Him  then.  He  would  be  one  witli 
them,  and  they  one  with  Him. — It  was  fit  that 
this  should  be  the  last  mention  of  Mary.  The  Evan- 
gelist, whose  position,  as  the  son  of  Salome,  must 
have  given  him  the  fullest  knowledge  at  once  of 
the  facts  of  her  after-history,  and  of  her  inmost 
thoughts,  bore  witness  by  his  silence,  in  this  case 
as  in  that  of  Lazarus,  to  the  truth  tnat  lives,  such 
as  theirs,  were  thenceforth  "hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

II.  What  follows  will  show  how  gresit  a  contrast 
there  is  botween  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  and 
that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  traditions. 
Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a  multitude  of 
wild  conjectures ;  and  with  these  there  has  been 
constructed  a  whole  romance  of  hagiology. 

The  questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  nan-atives  in  the  four  Gospels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the 
feet  or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Each  Gospel  contains 
an  account  of  one  such  anointing  ;  and  men  have 
asked,  in  endeavouring  to  construct  a  harmony, 
"  Do  they  tell  us  of  four  distinct  acts,  or  of  three, 
or  of  two,  or  of  one  only?  On  any  supposition 
but  the  last,  are  the  distinct  acts  performed  by 
the  same  or  by  different  persons ;  and  if  by  dif- 
ferent, then  by  how  many  ?  Further,  have  we 
any  grounds  for  identifying  Mary  Magdalene  with 
the  woman  or  with  any  one  of  the  women  whose 
acts  ara  thus  brought  bifore  us?"  This  opens  a 
wide  range  of  possible  combinations,  but  the  limits 
of  the  inquiry  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  nar- 
rov\'ed.  Although  the  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  time  maintained  (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt. 
XTjtv.),  few  would  now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and 
Mai'k  xiv.  are  repoi-ts  of  two  distinct  events.  Few, 
except  critics  bent  like  Schleiennacher  and  Strauss 
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b  The  difficulty  Is  hardly  met  by  the  portentous  con- 
jecture of  one  commentator,  that  the  word  a^opTiuXb? 
does  not  me?Ji  what  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean, 
wd  that  the  "  many  sins"  consisted  chiefly  (aa  tbe  name 
VOL     II. 


on  getting  up  a  case  against  the  histor/tal  ceracity 
of  the  Evangelists,  could  persuade  thenisel  res  tliat 
the  narrative  of  Luke  vii.,  diffeVing  as  it  does  io 
well-nigh  every  circumstance,  is  hut  a  misplactd 
and  embellished  version  of  the  incident  which  the 
first  two  Gospels  connect  with  the  last  week  ol 
our  Lord's  ministry.  The  supposition  tliat  there 
were  three  anointings  has  found  ta.vour  with  Origen 
(/.  c.)  and  Lightfoot  {Harm.  Evaru].  in  loc,  and 
Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt,  xxvi.) ;  but  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  removed  some  harmonistic  difficulties, 
there  is,  on  the  other,  something  improbable  to 
the  verge  of  being  inconceivable,  in  the  repetition 
within  three  days  of  the  same  scene,  at  the  same 
place,  with  precisely  the  same  mui-mur  and  the 
same  reproof.  We  are  left  to  the  conclusicu 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  inteipieters,  that 
the  Gospels  record  two  anointings,  one  in  some 
city  unnamed  (Capernaum  or  Nain  have  been 
suggested)  during  our  Lord's  Galilean  ministry 
(Luke  vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last 
entry  into  Jerasalem  (Matt.  xxvi. ;  Mark  xiv. ; 
John  xii.).  We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whe- 
ther in  these  two  nan-atives  we  meet  with  one 
woman  or  with  two.  The  one  passage  adduced  for 
the  former  conclusion  is  John  xi.  2.  It  has  been 
urged  (Maldonatus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Joan.  xi.  2, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  July  22nd)  that  the  words  which 
we  find  there  ("  It  was  that  Maiy  which  anointed 

the    Lord  with  ointment wnose  brother 

Lazarus  was  sick")  could  not  possibly  refer  by 
anticipation  to  the  history  which  was  about  to 
follow  in  ch,  xii.,  and  must  therefore  presuppose 
some  fact  known  through  the  other  Gospels  to  the 
Chmch  at  large,  and  that  fact,  it  is  inferred,  is 
found  in  the  histoiy  of  Luke  vii.  Against  this  it 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  assump- 
tion thus  made  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  tiace  of  the  life  of 
Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been  one  of  open  and 
flagiant  impurity.'' 

There  is,  therefore,  but  slender  evidence  for  the 
assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the  acts 
of  one  and  the  same  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still  less 
for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  the 
chief  actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  her  name 
appears  in  Luke  viii.  3  there  is  not  one  word  to 
connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately  pre- 
cedes. Though  jwssible,  it  is  at  least  unlikely 
that  such  an  one  as  the  "  sinner  "  would  at  once 
have  been  received  as  the  chosen  companion  of 
Joanna  and  Salome  and  have  gone  from  town  to 
town  with  them  and  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the 
description  that  is  given — "  Out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils " — points,  as  has  been  stated,  to  a 
fomi  of  suffering  all  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  life  implied  in  aixaproiKhs,  and  to  a  very 
different  work  of  healing  from  that  of  the  divine 
words  of  pardon — "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  "  seven  devils  " 
are  the  "  many  sins "  (Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  in  Evang. 
25  and  53),  is  to  identify  two  things  which  are 
separated  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
clearest  line  of  demarcation.  The  argument  that 
because  Mary  Magdalene  is  mentioned  so  soou 
afterwards  she  must  be  the  same  as  the  woman  tt 


Magdalene,  according  to  the  etymology  noticed  abov^ 
implies)  in  her  giving  too  large  a  portion  of  the  Sabb*tb 
to  the  briiidinb'  or  plaiting  of  her  hair  (!).  Lauiy  In 
LoDipe  on  John  xiL  2. 
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Luke  vii.  (Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  July  22),  I 
is  simply  puerile.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  identity  "  the  sinner"  with  Susanna.  Never,  per- 
haps, has  a  figrneut  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  conoect  with 
the  name  of  the  "  penitent  Mag-klene."  It  is  to 
ifi  regretted  that  the  chapter-heading  of  the  A.  V. 
<•.(  Luke  vii.  should  seem  to  give  a  quasi -authori- 
tative sanction  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  uncertain, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  pei-petuated  in  con- 
nexion with  a  great  work  of  mercy.  (2.)  The 
belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany  and  Mary  Magdalene 
are  identical  is  yet  more  startling.  Not  one  single 
circumstance,  except  that  of  love  and  reverence  for 
Aeir  Master,  is  common.  The  epithet  Magdalene, 
whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for 
the  express  purpose  of  distinguishing  her  from  all 
other  Maries.  No  one  Evangelist  gives  the  slight- 
est hint  of  identity.  St.  Luke  mentions  Martha 
and  her  sister  Mary  in  x.  38,  39,  as  though  neither 
had  been  named  before.  St.  John,  who  gives  the 
fullest  account  of  both,  keeps  their  distinct  indi- 
viduality most  prominent.  The  only  simulacrum 
of  an  argument  on  behalf  of  the  identity  is  that,  if 
W3  do  not  admit  it,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
sister  of  Lazarus  having  been  a  witness  of  the 
resuiTection. 

Nor  is  this  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself 
compensated  by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as 
would  indicate  n  really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two 
of  the  earliest  wiitere  who  allude  to  the  histories  of 
the  anointing — Clement  of  Alexandiia  (^Paedag.  ii. 
8)  and  Tertullian  (de  Fudic.  ch.  8) — say  nothing 
that  would  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  Irenaeus  (iii.  4)  Ls  against  it.  Origen 
(/.  c.)  discusses  the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it. 
He  is  followed  by  the  whole  succession  of  the  ex- 
positor of  the  Eastern  Church:  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Macarius,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact.  The 
traditions  of  that  Church,  when  they  wandered 
into  the  regions  of  conjecture,  took  another  direc- 
tion, and  suggested  the  identity  of  Mary  Magdalene 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Svro- Phoenician  woman 
of  Mark  vii.  26  (Nicephorus,'^,  E.  i.  33).  In  the 
Western  Church,  however,  the  other  belief  began  to 
spread.  At  first  it  is  mentioned  hesitatingly,  as  by 
Ambrose  {de  Virg.  Vel.  and  in  Luc.  lib.  vi.), 
Jerome  {in  Matt.  xx\n.  2 ;  contr.  Jovin.  c.  16). 
Augustine  at  one  time  inclines  to  it  {de  Consens. 
Evang.  c.  69),  at  another  speaks  very  doubtingly 
Tract,  in  Joann.  49).  At  the  close  of  the  first 
gi-eat  period  of  Church  history,  Gregory  the  Gi-eat 
takes  up  both  notions,  embodies  them  in  his  Homilies 
{in  Ev.  25,  53),  and  stamps  them  with  his  authority. 
The  reverence  felt  for  him,  and  the  constant  use  of 
his  works  as  a  text-book  of  theology  during  the 
whole  mediaeval  period,  secm-ed  for  the  hypothesis 
a  cuiTency  which  it  never  would  have  gained  on  its 
own  merits.  The  seiTices  of  the  feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  were  constructed  on  the  ik:  amption  of 
its  truth  {Brev.  Rom.  in  Jul.  22)  flymns  and 
paintings  and  sculptures  fixed  it  deep  in  the  minds 
of  the  Western  nations,  France  and  England  being 
foremost  in  their  reverence  for  the  saint  whose  his- 
tory appealed  to  their  sympathies.  (See  below.) 
Well-nigh  all  ecclesiastical  writer's,  after  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  (Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas 
Aqumas  are  exceptions),  take  it  for  gi-anted.  When 
it  wag  first  questioned  by  Fevre  d'Etaples  (Faber 
btapulensis)  in  the  eaily  Biblical  tjiticism  of  the 
16th  centui-y,  the  new  opinion  was  foiTnally  con- 
l«iiU]Cil  bj  the  Soibonne  (Acta  Sanctonim,  1, c). 
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and  dercunced  by  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester.  Tlw 
Prayei-Book  of  1549  foUows  in  the  wake  of  th« 
Breviary  ;  but  in  that  of  1532,  either  on  account  ol 
the  uncertainty  or  for  other  reasons,  the  feast  di»" 
appears.  The  Book  of  Homilies  gives  a  doubtful 
testimony.  In  one  passage  the  "  sinful  woman  "  is 
mentioned  without  any  notice  of  her  being  the  same 
as  the  Magdalene  {Serm.  on  Repentance,  Part  ii.)  ; 
in  another  it  depends  upon  a  comma  whether  the 
two  aie  distinguished  or  identified  {Ihid.  Part  ii.). 
The  translators  under  James  I.,  as  has  been  stated, 
adopted  the  received  ti^adition.  Since  that  period 
there  has  been  a  gradually  accumulating  consensus 
against  it.  Calvin,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Casaubon, 
among  older  critics,  Bengel,  Lampe,  Greswell, 
Alford,  Wordsworth,  Stier,  Meyer,  Eilicott,  01»- 
hausen,  among  later,  agi-ee  in  rejecting  it.  Ro- 
manist writei-s  even  (Tillemont,  Dupin,  Estius) 
have  borne  their  protest  against  it  in  whole  or  in 
pai-t ;  and  books  that  represent  the  present  teaching 
of  the  Gallican  Chmxh  reject  entirely  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  two  Maries  as  an  unhappy  mistake 
(Migne,  Diet,  de  le  Bible').  The  mediaeval  tradi- 
tion has,  however,  found  defenders  in  Bai-onius,  the 
writei-s  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ]Maldonatus, 
Bishop  Andi'ewes,  Lightfoot,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
Dr.  Pusey. 

It  remains  to  give  the  substance  of  the  legend 
formed  out  of  these  combinations.  At  some  time 
belbre  the  commencement  of  our  LoixJ's  ministiy,  a 
great  son'ow  fell  upon  the  household  of  Bethany. 
The  younger  of  the  two  sisters  fell  from  her  purity 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  shame.  Her  life  was 
that  of  one  possessed  by  the  "  seven  de\als  "  of  un- 
cleanness.  From  the  city  to  which  she  then  went, 
or  from  her  harlot-like  adoraments,  she  was  known 
by  the  new  name  of  Magdalene.  Then  she  hears  ol 
the  Deliverer,  and  repents  and  loves  and  is  forgiven. 
Then  she  is  received  at  once  into  the  fellowship  ol 
the  holy  women  and  ministere  to  the  Lord,  and  is 
received  back  again  by  her  sister  and  dwells  with 
her,  and  shows  that  she  has  chosen  the  good  part. 
The  death  of  Lazarus  and  his  return  to  life  are  new 
motives  to  her  gratitude  and  love ;  and  she  shows 
them,  as  she  had  shown  them  before,  anointing  no 
longer  the  feet  only,  but  the  head  also  of  her  Lord. 
She  watches  by  the  cross,  and  is  preseut  at  the 
sepulchre  and  witnesses  the  resmTCction.  Then 
(the  legend  goes  on,  when  the  work  of  fantastic 
combination  is  completed),  after  some  yeara  of 
waiting,  she  goes  with  Lazarus  and  Martha  and 
Maximin  (one  of  the  Seventy)  to  Marseilles  [comp. 
Lazarus].  They  land  there;  and  she,  leaving 
Jlartha  to  more  active  work,  retires  to  a  cave  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  and  there  leads  a  life  of 
penitence  for  thirty  years.  When  she  dies  a  church 
is  built  in  her  honour,  and  miracles  are  wrought 
at  her  tomb.  Clovis  the  Frank  is  healed  by  her 
intercession,  and  his  new  faith  is  strengthened  ;  and 
the  chivalry  of  France  does  homage  to  her  name  a& 
to  that  of  the  gieater  Maiy. 

Such  was  the  full-gi-own  form  of  the  Westeni 
story.  In  the  East  there  was  a  different  tradition. 
Nicephorus  {H.  E.  ii.  10)  states  that  she  went  tc 
Rome  to  accuse  Pilate  for  his  unrighteous  judg- 
ment;  Modestus,  patriai-ch  of  Constantinople  {Horn, 
in  Marias),  that  she  came  to  Ephesus  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  died  and  was  buiiefl 
there.  The  Empc.or  Leo  the  Philoscpher  (circ. 
890)  brought  her  body  from  that  city  tc  Constan- 
tinople {Acta  Sanctorum,  1.  c). 

The   name   appears   to   have   been   conspicuous 
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enough,  either  among  the  living  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  or  in  their  wiitten  records, 
V)  attract  the  notice  of  their  Jewish  opponents. 
The  Talmftdists  record  a  tradition,  confused  enough, 
that  Stada  or  Satda,  whom  they  represent  as  the 
ttother  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  was  known  by 
this  name  as  a  "  plaiter  or  twiner  of  hair  ;"  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Paphus  Ben-Jehudah,  a  con- 
t«mpoi-ary  of  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  and  Akiba ;  and 
that  she  grieved  and  angered  him  by  her  wanton- 
ress  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heh.  on  Matt,  xxvi.,  Harm. 
Evang.  on  Luke  viii.  3).  It  seems,  however,  from 
the  fuller  report  given  by  Eisenmenger,  that  there 
were  two  women  to  whom  the  Talmudists  gave 
this  name,  and  the  wife  of  Paphus  is  not  the  one 
whom  they  identified  with  the  Mary  Magdalene  of 
the  Gospels  {Eiitdeckt.  Judenth.  i.  277). 

There  is  lastly  the  strange  supposition  (rising 
out  of  an  attempt  to  evade  some  of  the  hai-monistic 
difficulties  of  the  resun-ection  history)  that  there 
were  two  women  both  known  by  this  name,  and 
both  among  those  who  went  early  to  the  sepulchre 
(Lampe,  Comm.  in  Joann. ;  Ambrose,  Comm.  in 
Luc.  X.  24).  [E.  H.  P.] 

MARY,  MOTHER  OF  MARK.  The  wo- 
man known  by  this  description  must  have  been 
among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col. 
iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barnabas,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that, 
while  the  brother  gave  up  his  land  and  brought 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  into  the  common  treasury 
of  the  Church,  the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be 
used  as  one  of  its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The 
fact  that  Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release 
from  prison,  indicates  that  there  was  some  special 
intimacy  (Acts  xii.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  which  he  uses  towards 
Mark  as  being  his  "  son"  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it 
may  be  added,  must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  may  have  been  connected, 
as  he  was,  with  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36).  It  has 
been  sui-mised  that  filial  anxiety  about  her  welfare 
during  the  persecutions  and  the  famine  which 
harassed  the  Church  at  Jenisalem,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  Mark's  withdrawal  from  the  missionary 
labours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  tradition  of 
a  later  age  represented  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  disciples,  and  therefore  probably  the  house  of 
Mary,  as  having  stood  on  the  upper  slope  of  Zion, 
and  affirmed  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  escaped  the 
general  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  was 
still  used  as  a  church  in  the  4th  century  (Epiphan. 
de  Pond,  et  Mens,  xiv. ;  Cyril  Hierosol.  Catech. 
xvi.).  [E.  H.  P.] 

MARY,    SISTER   OF   LAZARUS.      For 

much  of  the  information  connected  with  this  name, 
oomp.  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene.  The 
tacts  strictly  personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and 
iier  sister  Martha,  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiving 
Christ  in  their  house.  The  contrasted  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  sisters  have  been  already  in  part 
discussed  [Martha].  Mary  sat  listening  eagerly 
for  eveiy  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine  Teacher. 
She  had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  has 
found  its  unity,  the  '*  one  thing  needful,"  in  rising 
fi'oiQ  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  dis- 
tracted by  the  "  many  things  "  of  earth.  The  sarae 
^iharacter  shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi. 
Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less  active.  She  sits  still  m 
•.he  house.     She  will  not  go  to  meet  the  friends 
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who  come  on  the  formal  visit  of  consolatidii.  But 
when  her  sister  teUs  her  secretly  "  The  Master  is 
come  and  calleth  for  thee,"  she  rises  quickly  aua 
goes  forth  at  once  (John  xi.  20,  28).  Those  who 
have  watched  the  depth  of  her  gi-ief  have  but  one 
explanation  for  the  sudden  change :  "  She  goeth  to 
the  grave  to  weep  there  I"  Her  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  "She  fell  down 
at  his  feet,  saying,  Lord  if  thou  hadst  been  hf  re, 
my  brother  had  not  died."  Up  to  this  point,  her 
relation  to  the  Divine  Friend  had  been  one  of  reve- 
rence, receiving  rather  than  giving,  blessed  in  the 
consciousness  of  His  favour.  But  the  gi-eat  joy  and 
love  which  her  brother's  return  to  life  calls  up  in 
her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure  than 
had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabaster-box 
of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of 
Bethany,  John  xii.  3.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
keep  back  her  name.  St.  John  records  it  as  though 
the  reason  for  the  silence  held  good  no  longer.  Of 
her  he  had  nothing  more  to  tell.  The  education  of 
her  spiiit  was  completed.  The  love  which  had 
been  recipient  and  contemplative  shows  itself  in 
action. 

Of  her  after-history  we  know  nothing.  The 
ecclesiastical  traditions  about  her  are  based  on  the 
unfounded  hypothesis  of  her  identity  with  Mary 
Magdalene,  [E.  H.  P.] 

MARY  THE  VIRGIN  CHiapdn:  on  the 
form  of  the  name  see  p.  255).  There  is  no  person 
perhaps  in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature,  around 
whom  so  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the 
Vugin  Mary ;  and  there  are  few  whose  authentic 
history  is  more  concise.  The  very  simplicity  of 
the  evangelical  record  has  no  doubt  been  one  cause 
of  the  abundance  of  the  legendary  matter  of  which 
she  forms  the  central  figure.  Imagination  had  to 
be  called  in  to  supply  a  craving  which  authentic 
narrative  did  not  satisfy.  We  shall  divide  her  life 
into  three  periods.  I.  The  period  of  her  childhood, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  II.  The 
period  of  her  middle  age  contemporary  with  the 
Bible  record.  III.  The  period  subsequent  to  the 
Ascension.  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  wholly 
legendary,  except  in  regard  to  one  fact  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  the  second  will  contain 
her  real  history.  For  the  first  period  we  shall 
have  to  rely  on  the  early  apocryphal  gospels ; 
for  the  second  on  the  Bible ;  for  the  third  on  the 
traditions  and  tales  which  had  an  origin  external  to 
the  Church,  but  after  a  time  were  transplanted 
within  her  boundaries,  and  there  flourished  and 
increased  both  by  the  force  of  natural  gi-owth,  and 
by  the  accretions  which  from  time  to  time  resulted 
from  supposed  visions  and  re'^ elations. 

I.  The  childhood  of  Mary,  wholly  legendary. — 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  David. 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth  ;  the  latter 
passed  her  early  years  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly  before 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  sei-vice  of  the 
temple,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  theii 
own  wants.  And  so  twenty  years  of  their  live* 
passed  silently  away.  But  at  the  end  of  this  period 
Joachim  went  to  Jenisalem  irith  some  otners  oL  his  . 
tribe,  to  make  his  usual  offering  at  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication.  And  it  chanced  tliat  Issacliai"  was  high- 
pritb^  (Gospel  of  Birth  of  Maiy)  ,  that  Reul/en  was 
high-priest  ( Protevangelion).     Ani  the  hrgh-pnest 
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acorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him  roughly  away, 
asking  how  he  dared  to  present  himself  in  company 
with  those  who  had  children,  while  he  had  none ; 
and  he  refused  to  accept  his  offerings  until  he 
should  have  begotten  a  child,  for  the  Scripture  said, 
"  Cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  beget  a  man- 
child  in  Israel."  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
his  friends  and  neighboui-s,  and  he  retired  into  the 
wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  biiug  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  nawe  Mary.  Anna 
meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  giief 
of  spirit.  And  in  her  sadness  she  went  into  her 
garden  to  walk,  dressed  in  her  wedding-dress.  And 
she  sat  down  under  a  laurel-tree,  and  looked  up  and 
spied  among  the  branches  a  spanow's  nest,  and  she 
\)enioaned  herself  as  more  miserable  than  the  very 
Dirds,  for  they  were  fruitful  and  she  was  baiTen  ; 
and  she  prayed  that  she  might  have  a  child  even  as 
Sarai  was  blessed  with  Isaac.  And  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her,  and  promised  her  that  she  should 
have  a  child  who  should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the 
world.  And  Joachim  returned  joyfully  to  his  home, 
and  when  the  time  was  accomplished,  Anna  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  and  they  called  her  name  Mary. 
Now  the  child  Mary  increased  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  at  nine  months  of  age  she  walked  nine 
steps.  And  when  she  was  three  years  old  her  pa- 
rents brought  her  to  the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to 
the  Lord.  And  there  were  fifteen  stairs  up  to  the 
Temple,  and  while  Joseph  and  Mary  were  changing 
their  dress,  she  walked  up  them  without  help ;  and 
the  high-priest  placed  her  upon  the  third  step  of 
the  altar,  and  she  danced  with  her  feet,  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  loved  her.  Then  Mary  remained  at 
the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve  (Prot.)  fourteen  (G. 
B.  M.)  years  old,  ministered  to  by  the  angels,  and 
advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this  time 
the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  retui-n  to  their  homes  and  to 
be  married.  But  Mary  refused,  for  she  said  that  she 
had  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  high- 
priest  was  brought  into  a  perplexity,  and  he  had 
recourse  to  God  to  enquire  what  he  should  do. 
Then  a  voice  from  the  ark  answered  him  (G.  B. 
M.),  an  angel  spake  unto  him  (Prot.) ;  and  they 
gathered  together  all  the  widowei-s  in  Israel  (Prot.), 
dll  the  marriageable  men  of  the  house  of  David 
(G.  B.  M.),  and  desired  them  to  bring  each  man 
his  rod.  And  amongst  them  came  Joseph  and 
brought  his  rod,  but  he  shunned  to  present  it,  be- 
cause he  was  an  old  man  and  had  children.  There- 
fore the  other  rods  were  presented  and  no  sign 
occurred.  Then  it  was  found  that  Joseph  had  not 
presented  his  rod ;  and  behold,  as  soon  as  he  had  pre- 
sented it,  a  dove  came  forth  from  the  rod  and  flew 
cpon  the  head  of  Joseph  (Prot.) ;  a  dove  came  from 
neaven  and  pitched  on  the  rod  (G.  B.  M.).  And 
Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  was  compelled  to 
betroth  himself  to  Mary,  and  he  returned  to  Beth> 
lehem  to  make  prsparations  ior  his  man-iftge  (G.  B. 


"  Three  spots  l«y  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Annan- 
ciation.  Two  of  these  are,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  Na- 
sareth,  and  one,  as  every  one  knows,  is  in  Italy.  The 
Greeks  and  Latins  each  claim  to  be  tit*  guardians  of  the 
true  spot  in  Palestine;  the  third  claimant  is  the  holy 
house  of  Loretto.  The  Greeks  point  out  the  spring  of 
water  menticned  in  the P: ^tcvangeion  as  coufinnatorv  ef 
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M.)  ;  he  betook  himself  to  his  occupation  of  building 
houses  (Prot.);  while  Mary  went  back  to  hsr 
pai'ents'  house  in  Galilee.  Then  it  chanced  that  the 
priests  needed  a  new  veil  for  the  Temple,  and  seven 
virgins  cast  lots  to  make  different  parts  of  it ;  and 
the  lot  to  spin  the  true  purple  fell  to  Mary.  And 
she  went  out  with  a  pitcher  to  draw  water.  And 
she  heard  a  voice,  saying  unto  her,  "  Kail,  thou 
that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. 
Blessed  art  thou  among  women !"  and  she  looked 
round  with  trembling  to  see  whence  the  voice  came, 
and  she  laid  down  the  pitcher  and  went  into  the 
house  and  took  the  purple  and  sat  down  to  work 
at  it.  And  behold  the  angel  Gabriel  stood  by  her 
and  filled  the  chamber  with  prodigious  light,  and 
said,  "  Fear  not,"  &c.  And  when  Mary  had  finished 
the  purple,  she  took  it  to  the  high-priest ;  and 
having  received  his  blessing,  went  to  visit  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  and  returned  back  again.*  Then 
Joseph  returned  to  his  home  from  building  houses 
(Prot.);  came  into  Galilee,  to  many  the  Virgin  to 
whom  he  was  betrothed  (G.  B.  M.),  and  finding 
her  with  child,  he  resolved  to  put  her  away  pi-ivily  : 
but  being  warned  in  a  dream,  he  relinquished  his 
purpose,  and  took  her  to  his  house.  Then  came 
Annas  the  scribe  to  visit  Joseph,  and  he  went 
back  and  told  the  priest  that  Joseph  had  committed 
a  great  crime,  for  he  had  privately  married  the 
Virgin  whom  he  had  received  out  of  the  Temple, 
and  had  not  made  it  known  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  the  priest  sent  his  servants,  and  they  found 
that  she  was  with  child  ;  and  he  called  them  tc 
him,  and  Joseph  denied  that  the  child  was  his,  and 
the  priest  made  Joseph  drink  the  bitter  water  ot 
trial  (Num.  v.  18),  and  sent  him  to  a  mountainous 
place  to  see  what  would  follow.  But  Joseph  re- 
tumed  in  perfect  health,  so  the  priest  sent  them 
away  to  their  home.  Then  after  three  months  Joseph 
put  Mary  on  an  ass  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed  ; 
and  as  they  were  going,  Mary  besought  him  to  take 
her  down,  and  Joseph  took  her  down  and  carried 
her  into  a  cave,  and  leaving  her  there  with  his  sons, 
he  went  to  seek  a  midwife.  And  as  he  went  he 
looked  up,  and  he  saw  the  clouds  astonished  and  all 
creatures  amazed.  The  fowls  stopped  in  their 
flight ;  the  working  people  sat  at  their  food,  but  did 
not  eat ;  the  sheep  stood  still ;  tne  shepherds'  lifted 
hands  became  fixed ;  the  kids  were  touching  the 
water  with  their  mouths,  but  did  not  drink.  And 
a  midwife  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
Joseph  took  her  with  him  to  the  cave,  and  a  bright 
:loud  overshadowed  the  cave,  and  the  cloud  became 
a  great  light,  and  when  the  bright  light  faded, 
there  appeared  an  infant  at  the  breast  of  Mary. 
Then  the  midwife  went  out  and  told  Salome  that  a 
Virgin  had  brought  forth,  and  Salome  would  not 
believe;  and  they  came  back  again  into  the  cave, 
and  Salome  received  satisfaction,  but  her  hand 
withered  away,  nor  was  it  restored,  until,  by  the 
command  of  an  angel,  she  touched  the  child,  where- 
upon she  was  straightway  cured.  (Giles,  Codes 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  33-47  and  66-81, 
Lond.  1852  ;  Jones,  On  the  New  Testament,  ii.  c 
xiii.  and  r\'.,  0.\f  1827  ;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryphus. 
See  also  Vita  gloriasissimae  Matris  Annae  per  F 

their  claim.  The  Latins  have  engraved  on  a  marble  slab 
in  the  grotto  of  their  convent  in  Nazareth  the  words 
Yerbum  hie  caro  factum  est,  and  point  out  the  pillar  which 
marks  the  spot  wbere  the  angel  stood ;  whilst  the  Head  of 
their  Church  is  irretrievably  committed  to  Oie  wild  legend 
of  Loretto.   (See  Suinley,  5.  <feP.  ch.  xiv). 
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Pctrion  Dorlando,  appendeil  to  Ludolph  ot  Saxony's 
Vita  Christi,  Lyons,  1642  ;  and  a  most  audacious 
Historia  Christi,  wiitten  in  Persian  by  the  Jesuit 
F.  Jerome  Xavier,  and  exposed  by  Louis  de  Dieu, 
Li'.gd.  Bat.  1639). 

IL  The  real  history  of  Mary. — We  now  pass 
from  legend  to  that  period  of  St.  Mary's  life  which 
s  mane  known  to  us  by  Holy  Scripture.  In  order 
to  give  a  single  view  of  all  that  we  know  of  her 
who  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour, 
we  shall  in  the  present  section  put  together  the 
whole  of  her  authentic  history,  supplementing  it 
afterwai'ds  by  the  more  prominent  legendary  cii'- 
cumstances  which  are  handed  down. 

We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  parents.  If  the  genealogy  given 
by  St.  Luke  is  that  of  St.  Mary  (Greswell,  &c.), 
her  father's  name  was  Heli,  which  is  another  form 
of  the  name  given  to  her  legendary  father,  Je- 
hoiakim  or  Joachim.  If  Jacob  and  Heli  were  the 
two  sons  of  Matthan  or  Matthat,  and  if  Joseph, 
being  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  maiTied  his 
cousin,  the  daugliter  of  the  elder  brother  (Hervey, 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  her  father 
was  Jacob.  The  evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and 
we  cannot  know.  She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David  (Ps.  cxxxii. 
II ;  Luke  i.  32  ;  Rora.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister,  named 
probably  like  herself,  Maiy  (John  xix.  25)  [Mary 
OF  Cleophas],  and  she  was  connected  by  marriage 
[ffvyyiv{)S,  Luke  i.  36)  with  Elisabeth,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron. 
This  is  all  that  we  know  of  her  antecedents. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  which  is  known 
as  B.C.  5,  Maiy  was  living  at  Nazareth,  probably 
at  her  parents' — possibly  at  her  elder  sister's — 
house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by  Joseph  to  his 
home.  She  was  at  this  time  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and 
was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Jewish  law  and  custom 
as  his  wife,  though  he  had  not  yet  a  husband's 
rights  over  her.  [Marriage,  p.  250, 6.]  At  this 
time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a  message 
from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  He 
probably  bore  the  forai  of  an  ordinary  man,  like 
the  angels  who  manifested  themselves  to  Gideon 
and  to  Manoah  (Judg.  vi.,  xiii.).  This  would 
appear  both  from  the  expression  ejVeA.flcij',  "  he 
came  in  ;"  and  also  fi'om  the  fact  of  her  being  trou- 
bled, not  at  his  presence,  but  at  the  meaning  of 
Lis  words.  The  scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is 
Pery  similar  to  that  recounted  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  "  Then  there  came  again  and  touched  me 
»ne  lik^  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  he  strength- 
tned  n»s,  and  said,  0  man  gieatly  beloved,  fear  not: 
peace  be  unto  thee,  be  strong,  yea,  be  strong !" 
(Dan.  X.  18, 19).  The  exact  meaning  of  /cexopirto- 
fte'i-r;  is  "  thou  that  hast  bestowed  upon  thee  a  free 
gift  of  gi'ace."  The  A.  V.  rendering  of  "highly 
bvom-ed  "  is  therefore  very  exact  and  much  nearer 
to  the  original  than  the  '^gratia  plena"  of  the 
Vulgate,  on  which  a  huge  and  wholly  unsubstantial 
edifice  has  been  built  by  Romanist  devotional 
writers.  The  next  pai't  of  the  salutation,  "  The 
Lord  is  with  thee,"  would  probably  have  been 
better  translated,  "  The  Lord  be  with  thee."  It  is 
the  same  salutation  as  that  with  which  the  angel 
accosts  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  12).  "Blessed  art  thou 
Miiong  women,"  is  neai'ly  the  same  expression  as 
that  used  by  Ozias  to  Judith  (Jud.  xiii.  18;.  Oa- 
briel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  opera- 
*jou  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Son  of  the 
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Father  should  be  born  of  her ;  that  in  Him  *.*"*. 
prophecies  relative  to  David's  throne  and  kingduiB 
should  be  accomplished  ;  and  that  His  name  was  to 
be  called  Jesus.  He  further  informs  her,  perbaps 
as  a  sign  by  which  she  might  convince  herself  tliac 
his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself  would  come 
true,  that  her  relative  Elis?,':.eth  was  within  thrtie 
months  of  being  delivered  of  a  child. 

The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  off  to  visit  Eli- 
sabeth either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (whichever  way 
we  understand  the  fls  rriv  opiivijv  els  iT6\iy 
'lovSa,  Luke  i.  39),  where  the  latter  lived  with  her 
husband  Zachaiias,  about  2U  miles  to  the  south  ol 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth 
as  the  mother  of  her  I  ard,  and  had  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  angel's  saying  with  regard  to  her 
cousin.  She  embodied  her  feelings  of  exultation 
and  thankfulness  in  the  hymn  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Magnificat.  Whether  this  was  uttered  by  im- 
mediate inspiration,  in  reply  to  Elisabeth's  saluta- 
tion, or  composed  during  her  journey  from  Nazareth, 
or  was  written  at  a  later  period  of  her  thiee 
months'  visit  at  Hebron,  does  not  appear  for  certain. 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah's  song  of  thank- 
fulness (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10),  and  exhibits  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Psalms,  prophetical  writings,  and 
books  of  Moses,  from  which  sources  almost  every 
expression  in  it  is  drawn.  The  most  remarkable 
clause,  '•  From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed,"  is  borrowed  from  Leah's  exclamation 
on  the  birth  of  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  same 
sentiment  and  expression  are  also  found  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  28  ;  Mai.  iii.  12  ;  Jas.  v.  11.  In  the  latter 
place  the  word  ixaKaplCu  is  rendered  with  great  ex- 
actness "  count  happy."  The  notion  that  there  is 
conveyed  in  the  word  any  anticipatiou  of  her  bearing 
the  title  of  "  Blessed  "  arises  solely  from  ignorance. 

Mai-y  returned  to  Nazareth  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  continued  living  at 
her  own  home.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Joseph  became  aware  that  she  was  with  child,  and 
determined  on  giving  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
instead  of  yielding  her  up  to  the  law  to  suffer  the 
penalty  which  he  supposed  that  she  had  incuired. 
Being,  however,  warned  and  satisfied  by  an  angel 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  took  her  to  hi.' 
own  house.  It  was  soon  after  this,  as  it  woulc 
seem,  that  Augustus'  decree  was  promulgated,  and 
Joseph  and  Mary  travelled  to  Bethlehem  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  the  registers  (B.C.  4)  by 
way  of  preparation  for  the  taxing,  which  however 
was  not  completed  till  ten  years  aftei"wards  (A.D.  6), 
in  the  governorship  of  Quirinus.  They  reached 
Bethlehem,  and  there  Mary  brought  forth  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  humbly  laid  him  in  a 
manger. 

The  visit  of  the  shepherds,  the  circumcision,  the 
adoration  of  the  wise  men,  and  the  pre.»entation  in 
the  Temple,  are  rather  scenes  in  the  life  of  Chiist 
than  in  that  of  his  mother.  The  presentatioM  in 
the  Temple  might  not  take  place  till  Ibity  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  During  this  period 
the  mother,  sccording  to  the  law  of  Moses,  was 
unclean  (Lev.  xii.).  In  the  present  case  there  could 
be  no  necessity  for  offering  the  sacrifice  and  making 
atonement  beyond  that  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
pi-ecept ;  but  already  He,  and  His  mother  for  Him, 
were  acting  upon  the  principle  of  fulfilling  aL 
righteousness.  The  poverty  of  St.  M.iry  and  Jo- 
sonh,  it  ma;   Ite  noted,  is  shown  by  then  uiakii:g 
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♦he  offering  of  the  poor.  The  song  of  Simeon  and 
the  thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the 
shepherds  and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refer  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon's  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  "  Yea 
a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also." 
The  exact  pui^port  of  these  words  is  doubtful.  A 
common  patristic  explanation  refers  them  to  the 
pang  of  unbelief  which  shot  through  her  bosom  on 
seeing  her  Son  expire  on  the  cross  (Tertullian, 
Origen,  Basil,  Cyril,  &c.).  By  modem  interpreters 
it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  the  pangs  of  grief 
which  she  experienced  on  witnessing  the  sufferings 
of  her  Son. 

In  the  flight  into  Egypt,  Maiy  and  the  babe  had 
the  support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  3).^  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  Joseph  to  have  settled 
at  Bethlehem  at  this  time,  as  his  home  at  Nazareth 
had  been  broken  up  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  on 
finding  how  Herod's  dominions  had  been  disposed  of, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  his  old  place 
of  abode,  thinking  that  the  child's  life  would  be 
safer  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Antipas  than  in  that  of 
Archelaus.  It  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have 
been  himself  a  native  of  Bethlehem,  and  that  before 
this  time  he  had  been  only  a  visitor  at  Nazareth, 
drawn  thither  by  his  betiothal  and  maniage.  In 
that  case,  his  fear  of  Archelaus  would  make  him 
exchange  his  own  native  town  for  that  of  Mary.  It 
may  be  that  the  holy  family  at  this  time  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  house  of  Mary's  sister,  the 
wife  of  Clopas. 

Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
ministry — i.  e.  from  B.C.  3  to  A.D.  26 — we  may 
picture  St.  Mary  to  ourselves  as  living  in  Nazareth, 
in  a  humble  sphere  of  life,  the  wife  of  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  pondering  over  the  sayings  of  the  angels, 
of  the  shepherds,  of  Simeon,  and  those  of  her  Son, 
as  the  latter  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature  and 
in  favour  with  God  and  man"  (Luke  ii.  52).  Two 
circumstances  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in 
on  the  otherwise  even  flow  of  the  still  waters  of 
her  life.  One  of  these  was  the  tempoi-ary  loss  of 
her  Son  when  he  remained  behind  in  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  8.  The  other  was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The 
exact  date  of  this  last  event  we  cannot  determine. 
But  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  other. 

From  the  time  at  which  our  Lord's  ministry 
commenced,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn  almost  wholly 
fiom  sight.  Four  times  only  is  the  veil  removed, 
which,  not  surely  without  a  reason,  is  thrown  over 
her.  These  four  occasions  are, — 1.  The  marriage 
at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.).  2.  The  attempt 
which  she  and  his  brethren  made  "  to  spoak  with 
him"  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mai-k  iii.  21  and  31  ;  Luke 
viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  days  suc- 
ceeding the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  If  to  these  we 
ddd  two  references  to  her,  the  first  by  her  Nazaiene 
fellc  »-C!tizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  5  ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the 
Eeccnd  ty  a  woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27), 
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we  have  specified  eveiy  event  known  to  us  Ji  h« 
life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on  every  occasion  of  our 
Lord's  addressing  her,  or  speaking  of  her,  there  Id 
a  sound  of  reproof  in  His  words,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  spoken  to  her  from  the  cross. 

1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee  took  place  io 
the  three  months  which  inteiTcned  between  th< 
baptism  of  Christ  and  the  passover  of  the  year  27, 
When  Jesus  was  found  by  his  mother  and  Joseph  in 
the  Temple  in  the  year  8,  we  find  him  repudiating 
the  name  of  "  father"  as  applied  to  Joseph.  "  Thy 
father  and  I  have  sought  thee  son-owing  " — "  How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about"  (not  Joseph's  and  yom-s,  but)  "my 
father's  business  ?"  (Luke  ii.  48,  9).  New,  in  like 
manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which  inaugurates  His 
ministry,  He  solemnly  withdraws  himself  from  the 
authority  of  His  earthly  mother.  This  is  St.  Au- 
gustine's explanation  of  the  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee?  my  hour  is  not  yet  come."  It  was 
His  humanity  not  His  divinity  which  came  from 
Mary.  While  therefore  He  was  acting  in  His  divine 
chai-acter  He  could  not  acknowledge  her,  nor  does 
He  acknowledge  her  again  until  He  was  hanging  on 
the  cross,  when,  in  that  nature  which  He  took  from 
her,  He  was  about  to  submit  to  death  (St.  Aug. 
Comm.  in  Joan.  Evang.  tract  viii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1455, 
ed.  Migne,  Paris,  1845).     That  the  words  T(  e/uo. 

KoL  ao\ ;  =  '\)'\  v  flD,  imply  reproof,  is  certain 
(cf.  Matt.  \m.  29  ;  Mark  i.  24  ;  and  LXX.,  Judg. 
xi.  12  ;  IK.  xvii.  18  ;  2  K.  iii.  13),  and  such  is 
the  patristic  ex]ilanation  of  them  (see  Iren.  Adv. 
Haer.  iii.  18 ;  Apiid  Bihl.  Pair.  Max.  torn,  ii., 
pt.  ii.  293 ;  S.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Joan.  xxi.).  But 
the  reproof  is  of  a  gentle  kind  (Trench,  on  the  Mi- 
racles, p.  102,  Lond.  1856 ;  Alford,  Comm.  in  loc. : 
Wordsworth,  Comm.  in  loc).  Mary  seems  to  have 
understood  it,  and  accordingly  to  have  drawn  back, 
desiring  the  sei-vants  to  pay  attention  to  her  divine 
Son  (Olshausen,  Comm.  in  loc).  The  modern  llo- 
manist  translation,  "What  is  that  to  me  and  to 
thee  ?"  is  not  a  mistake,  because  it  is  a  wilful 
misrepresentation  (Douay  vei-sion;  Orsini,  Life  of 
Marij,  &c. ;  see  The  Catholic  Layman,  p.  117 
Dublin,  1852). 

2.  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  Nazareth  (Matt, 
iv.  13,  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  1),  appear  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  St.  Mary  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  next  time  that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find 
her  at  Capernaum.  It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year 
28,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  miracle 
wrought  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  The  Lord 
had  in  the  meantime  attended  two  feasts  of  the 
passover,  and  had  twice  made  a  circuit  throughout 
Galilee,  teaching  and  working  miracles.  His  fame 
had  spread,  and  crowds  came  pressing  round  him, 
so  that  he  had  not  even  time  "  to  eat  bread."  Mtry 
was  still  living  with  her  sister,  and  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their 
three  sisters  (Matt.  xiii.  55)  ;  and  she  and  tl.ty 
heard  of  the  toils  which  He  was  undergoing,  and 


t  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Infaacy,  which  seema  to  date 
from  the  2nd  century,  Innumerable  miracles  are  made  to 
attend  on  St.  Maiy  and  her  Son  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt :  e.  g.,  Mary  looked  with  pity  on  a  woman  who  was 
possessed,  and  immediately  Satan  came  out  of  her  in  the 
form  of  a  young  man,  saying,  "  Woe  is  me  because  of  thee, 
Mary,  and  thy  Son  !"  On  another  occasion  they  fell  ia 
with  two  thieves,  named  Titus  and  Damachus;  and  Titus 
W2&  gentle,  and  Dumachus  was  harsh :  the  Lady  llaiy 
'Jicrefore  promised  I'itus  tnat  God  should  receive  him  on 


his  right  hand.  And  accordingly,  thirty-three  years  after 
wards,  Titus  was  the  penitent  thief  who  was  cnacified  og 
the  right  hand,  and  Dumachus  was  crucified  on  tne  left. 
These'  are  sufficient  as  samples.  Throcghout  tne  book 
we  find  St.  Mary  associated  with  her  Son,  In  the  strange 
freaks  of  power  attributed  to  them,  in  a  way  which  showt 
us  whence  the  cultiis  of  St.  Marj-  took  its  oriem.  (Set 
Jones,  On  the  New  Test.,  vol.  ii.  Osf.  1827;  Giles,  Codt* 
Apocryphus ;  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryphtuy.  , 
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Ihey  understood  that  He  was  denying  himself  every 
rctaxAtion  from  His  labours.  Their  human  affecticn 
conquered  their  faith.  They  thought  that  He  was 
idllin^  Himself,  and  with  an  indignation  arising 
froLa  love,  they  exclaimed  tliat  He  was  beside  him- 
gelf,  and  set  oft'  to  bring  Him  home  either  by  entreaty 
or  compulsion."^  He  was  surrounded  by  eager 
ci'owds,  and  they  could  not  reach  Him.  They 
therefore  sent  a  message,  begging  Him  to  allow 
them  to  spoak  to  Him.  This  message  was  handed 
on  from  one  person  ni  the  crowd  to  another,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  aloud  to  Him.  Again  He 
reproves.  Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship.  "  Who  is  my  mo- 
ther, and  who  are  my  biethreu ?  And  He  stretched 
forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples,  and  said,  Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother  " 
(Matt,  xii.48,49).  Comp.  Theoph.  inMarc.  iii.  32 ; 
S.  Chrys.  Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt. ;  S.  Aug.  in  Joan. 
tract  X.,  who  all  of  them  point  out  that  the  blessed- 
ness of  St.  Mary  consists,  not  so  much  in  having 
borne  Christ,  as  in  believing  on  Him  and  in  obey- 
ing His  woi'ds  (see  also  Quaest.  et  Resp.  ad  Orthod. 
cxxxvi.,  ap.  S.  Just.  Mart,  in  Bihl.  Max.  Fair. 
tom.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  138).  This  indeed  is  the  lesson 
taught  directly  by  our  Lord  Himself  on  the  next 
occasion  on  which  reference  is  made  to  St.  Mary. 
It  is  now  the  spring  of  the  year  30,  and  only  about 
a  month  before  the  time  of  His  crucifixion.  Christ 
nad  set  out  on  His  last  journey  from  GalUee,  which 
was  to  end  at  Jerusalem.  As  He  passed  along,  He, 
as  usual,  healed  the  sick,  and  preached  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.  In  the  midst,  or  at  the  com- 
pletion, of  one  of  His  addresses,  a  woman  of  the 
multitude,  whose  soul  had  been  stirred  by  His 
words,  cried  out,  "Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked !"  Im- 
mediately the  Lord  replied,  "  Yea  rather,  blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it " 
(Luke  xi.  27).  He  does  not  either  affirm  or  deny 
anything  with  regard  to  the  direct  bearing  of  the 
woman's  exclamation,  but  passes  that  by  as  a  thing 
indiiferent,  in  order  to  point  out  in  what  alone  the 
true  blessedness  of  His  mother  and  of  all  consists. 
This  is  the  full  force  of  the  /xevovvye,  with  which 
He  commences  his  reply. 

3.  The  next  scene  in  St.  Mary's  life  brings  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  She  was  standing  there  with 
her  sister  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome, 
and  other  women,  having  no  doubt  followed  her 
Son  as  she  was  able  throughout  the  terrible  morn- 
ing of  Good  Friday.  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  He  was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit. 
His  divine  mission  was  now,  as  it  were,  accom- 
plished. While  His  ministry  was  in  progress  He 
had  withdrawn  Himself  from  her  that  He  might 
do  His  Father's  work.  But  now  the  hour  was  come 
when  His  human  relationship  might  be  again  recog- 
«»ised,  "  Tunc  enim  agnovit,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
"  quando  illud  quod  peperit  moriebatur"  (S.  Aug. 
In  Joan.  ix.).  Standing  near-  the  company  of  the 
women  was  St.  John ;  and,  with  almost  His  last 
words,  Christ  commended  His  mother  to  the  care  of 
him  who  had  borne  the  name  of  the  Disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.     "  Woman,  behold  thy  son."    "  Com- 

c  It  18  a  mere  subterfuge  to  refer  ttw  words  eAey*'*' 
flip,  kc,  to  tfce  people,  instead  of  to  Marj-  and  his  brethren 
Calmet  »nd  Mlgne,  Diet,  of  the  Bible). 
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mendat  homo  homini  hominem,"  says  St.  Au- 
gustine. And  from  that  hour  St.  John  assiu-es  us 
that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode.  If  by  "  that 
hour  "  the  Evangelist  means  immediately  after  th* 
words  were  spoken,  Mary  was  not  present  at  th» 
last  scene  of  all.  The  sword  had  sulHciently  pierced 
her  soul,  and  she  was  spaied  the  hearing  of  the  last 
loud  cry,  and  the  sight  of  the  bowed  head.  St.  Am-i 
brose  considers  the  chief  purpose  of  our  Lord'.s 
words  to  have  been  a  desire  to  make  manifest  the 
truth  that  the  Redemption  was  His  work  alone, 
while  He  gave  human  affection  to  His  mother.  "  Nou 
egebat  adjutore  ad  omnium  redemptionem.  Suscepi: 
quidem  matris  affectum,  sed  non  quaesivit  homiuis 
auxilium"  (S.  Amb.  Exp.  Evang.  Luc.  x.  132), 

4.  A  veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over 
her  joy  which  succeeded  that  son'ow.  Mediaeval 
imagination  has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not 
state,  that  her  Son  appeared  to  Maiy  after  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  (See  for  example  Lu- 
dolph  of  Saxony,  Vita  Christi,  p.  666,  Lyons, 
1642 ;  and  Ruperti,  De  Divinis  Officio's,  vii.  25, 
tom.  iv.  p.  92,  Venice,  1751).  St.  Ambrose  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  writer  who  suggested  the  idea, 
and  reference  is  made  to  his  treatise,  De  Virgini- 
tate,  i.  3 ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  text  has 
been  ccn-upted,  and  that  it  is  of  Mary  Magdalene 
that  he  is  there  speaking.  (Comp.  his  Exposition  of 
St.  Luke,  X.  156.  See  note  of  the  Benedictine 
edition,  tom.  ii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1790.)  Another 
reference  is  usually  given  to  St.  Anselm,  The 
treatise  quoted  is  not  St.  Anselm's,  but  Eadmer's. 
(See  Eadmer.,  Be  Excellentia  Mariae,  ch,  v.,  ap- 
pended to  Anselm 's  Works,  p.  138,  Paris,  1721.) 
Ten  appearances  are  related  by  the  Evangelists  a* 
having  occurred  in  the  40  days  intervening  between 
Easter  and  Ascension  Day,  but  none  to  Mary.  She 
was  doubtless  living  at  Jerusalem  with  John,  che- 
rished with  the  tenderness  which  her  tender  soul 
would  have  specially  needed,  and  which  undoubt- 
edly she  found  pre-eminently  in  St.  John.  We 
have  no  record  of  her  presence  at  the  Ascension. 
Arator,  a  writer  of  the  6th  century,  describes  her 
as  being  at  the  time  not  on  the  spot,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem (Arat.  De  Act.  Apost.  1.  50,  apud  Migne, 
tom.  Ixviii.  p.  95,  Paris,  1848,  quoted  by  Words- 
worth, Gk.  Test.  Com.  on  the  Acts,  i.  14).  We 
have  no  account  of  her  being  present  at  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  What 
we  do  read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  stedfait  in 
prayer  in  the  tipper  room  at  Jerusalem  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the 
Lord's  brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  eaves 
her  engaged  in  prayer  (see  Wordsworth  as  cited 
above).  From  this  point  forwards  we  know  nothing 
of  her.  It  is  probable  that  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  Jerusalem  with  St.  John  (see  Epiph.  Huer, 
78).  According  to  one  tradition  the  beloved  disciple 
would  not  leave  Palestine  until  she  had  expired  m 
his  arms  (see  Tholuck  Light  from  the  Cross,  ii, 
Serm.  x.  p.  234,  Edinb.,  1 857)  ;  and  it  is  added  that 
she  lived  and  died  in  the  Coenaculum  in  what  is- 
now  the  Mosque  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  the  tra- 
ditional chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  (Stanley, . 
S.  ^  P.  ch.  xiv.  p.  456).  Other  traditions  make 
her  journey  with  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and  there 
die  in  extreme  old  age.  It  was  beLeved  by  some 
in  the  5th  century  that  she  was  buried  at  Ephesus 
(see  Cone.  Ephes.,  Cone.  Labb.  tom.  iii.  p.  574  a) ; 
by  others,  in  the  same  century,  that  she  was  buried 
at  Gethsemans,  tmd  thit,  <i|ipe«rs  to  have  been  fht 
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information  given  to  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  by 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  lose  the 
guidance  of  iscripture,  we  have  nothing  from  which 
we  can  derive  anv  »ur9  knowledge  about  her.  The 
darkness  in  whicn  we  are  left  is  in  itself  most  in- 
structive. 

5.  The  character  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by  any 
jf  the  Evaiigelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  are 
incidentally  manifested  in  the  fragmentary  record 
which  is  given  of  her.  They  are  to  be  found  for 
the  most  part  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  whence  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  by  a  cui-ious  mixture  of  the 
imaginative  and  rationalistic  methods  of  intei-preta- 
tion,  to  explain  the  old  legend  which  tells  us  that 
St.  Luke  painted  the  Virgin's  portrait  (Calmet, 
Kitto,  Migne,  Mrs.  Jameson).  We  might  have  ex- 
pected greater  details  from  St.  John  than  from  the 
other  Evangelists  ;  but  in  his  Gospel  we  learn  no- 
thing of  her  except  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
scene  at  Cana  and  at  the  cross.  It  is  clear  from 
St.  Luke's  account,  though  without  any  such  inti- 
mation we  might  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that  her 
vouth  had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the 
example  of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  her  model.  This  would  appear  from  the  Mag- 
nificat (Luke  i.  46).  The  same  hymn,  so  far  as 
it  emanated  from  herself,  would  show  no  little 
Dower  of  mind  as  well  as  waiinth  of  spirit.  Her 
taith  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her  imme- 
diate suiTender  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(Luke  i.  38) ;  her  energy  and  earnestness,  in  her 
journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i.  39) ; 
her  happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy  (Luke 
i.  48)  ;  her  silent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in  her 
pondering  over  the  shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19), 
and  in  her  keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart 
(Luke  ii.  51)  though  she  could  not  fully  under- 
stand their  import.  Again,  her  humility  is  seen 
m  her  drawing  back,  yet  without  anger,  after  re- 
ceiving reproof  at  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  ii.  5),  and 
in  the  remarkable  manner  in  whidi  she  shuns 
putting  herself  forward  throughout  the  whole  of  he- 
Son's  ministry,  or  after  his  removal  from  earth. 
Once  only  does  she  attempt  to  interfere  with  her 
Divine  Son's  freedom  of  action  (Matt.  xii.  46 ; 
Mark  iii.  31 ;  Luke  viii.  19)  ;  and  even  here  we  can 
hardly  blame,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  roused, 
not  by  aiTOgance  and  by  a  desire  to  show  her  au- 
thority and  relationship,  as  St.  Chiysostom  sup- 
poses {Horn.  xliv.  in  Matt.)  ;  but  by  a  woman's 
and  a  mother's  feelings  of  affection  and  fear  for  him 
whom  she  loved.  It  was  part  of  that  exquisite 
tenderness  which  appears  throughout  to  have  be- 
longed to  her.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  St.  Mary  is 
poui-trayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is,  as  we  should 
have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the  most  faithful, 
humble,  patient,  and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman 
stiil. 

III.  Her  after  life,  wholly  legendary. — We  pass 
again  into  the  region  of  ffee  and  joyous  legend 
which  we  quitted  for  that  of  true  history  at  the 
period  of  the  Annunciation.  The  Gospel  record  con- 
fined the  play  of  imagination,  and  as  soon  as  this 
check  is  withdrawn  the  legend  bursts  out  afresh. 
The  legends  of  St.  Mary's  childhood  may  be  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  third  or  even  the  second  century. 
Those  of  her  death  ai-e  probably  of  a  later  date. 
The  cliief  legend  was  for  a  length  of  time  con- 
sidered to  be  a  veritable  history,  wniien  by 
Mtflito  Bishop  ot  Sardis  in  the  2nd  century.     It  if: 
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to  \»  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Maxima  (tom.  ii 
pt.  ii.  p.  212),  entitled  Sancti  Melitonis  Episcj}'\ 
Sariensis  de  Transitu  Virginis  Mariae  Liber , 
and  there  cei-tainly  existed  a  book  with  this  title  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century,  which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphal  (Op.  Gclas.  apud 
Migne,  tom.  59,  p.  152).  Another  form  of  the 
same  legend  has  been  published  at  Elberfeld  in 
1854  by  MaximiUin  Enger  in  Arabic.  He  suppses 
that  it  is  an  Arabic  translation  from  a  Syriac 
original.  It  was  found  in  the  library  at  Bonr., 
and  is  entitled  Joannis  Apostoli  de  Transitu  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis  Liber.  It  is  pei'haps  the  same  as 
that  referred  to  in  Assemani  (Biblioth.  Orient. 
tom.  iii.  p.  287,  Rome,  1725),  under  the  name  of 
Historia  Donnitionis  et  Assumptionis  B.  Mariae 
Virginis  Joanni  Evangelistae  falso  inscripta.  We 
give  the  substance  of  the  legend  with  its  main 
variations. 

When  the  apostles  separated  in  order  to  evangelist 
the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with  St.  John's 
parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the  tomb  ot 
Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  But  the  Jews  had  placed 
a  watch  to  prevent  prayei-s  being  oftercd  at  these 
spots,  and  the  watch  went  into  the  city  and  told 
the  chief  piiests  that  Mary  came  daily  to  pray 
Then  the  priests  commanded  the  watch  to  stone 
her.  But  at  this  time  king  Abgarus  wrote  to 
Tiberius  to  desire  him  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Jews  for  slaying  Christ.  They  feared  therefore  to 
add  to  his  wrath  by  slaying  Mai-y  also,  and  yet  they 
could  not  allow  her  to  continue  her  prayers  at 
Golgotha,  because  an  excitement  and  tumult  was 
thereby  made.  They  therefore  went  and  spoke 
softly  to  her,  and  she  consented  to  go  and  dwell  in 
Bethlehem ;  and  thither  she  took  with  her  three 
holy  virgins  who  should  attend  upon  her.  And  in 
the  twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  Mary  felt  her  heart  burn  with  an  inexpressible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ;  and  behold  an  angel 
appeared  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that  her 
soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the  third 
day,  and  he  placed  a  palm-branch  from  paradise  in 
her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  carried 
before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  that  the  apostles 
might  be  gathered  round  her  before  she  died, 
and  the  angel  replied  that  they  should  come. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  caught  up  John  as  he 
was  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  Peter  as  he  was 
offering  sacrifice  at  Rome,  and  Paul  as  he  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Jews  near  Rome,  and  Thomas 
in  the  extremity  of  India,  and  Matthew  and  James . 
these  were  all  of  the  apostles  who  were  still  living , 
then  the  Holy  Spirit  awakened  the  dead,  Philip  and 
Andrew,  and  Luke  and  Simon,  and  Mark  and  Bar- 
tholomew ;  and  all  of  them  were  snatched  away  in 
a  bright  cloud  and  found  themselves  at  Bethlehem. 
And  angels  and  powers  without  number  descended 
from  heaven  and  stood  round  about  the  house ; 
Gabriel  stood  at  blessed  Mary's  head,  and  Michael  at 
her  feet,  and  they  funned  her  with  their  wings; 
and  Peter  and  John  wiped  away  her  tears ;  and  ther« 
was  a  great  cry,  and  they  all  said  "  Hail  blessed 
one !  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  ! "  And  the 
people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to  the 
house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then  news  ol 
these  things  was  can-ied  to  Jenisalem,  and  the  king 
sent  and  commanded  that  they  should  bring  Mary 
and  the  disciples  to  Jerjsalem.  And  horscmei: 
came  to  Bethkhan  to  seize  Mary,  but  they  did  uov 
find  her,  for  the  Holy  Soiri   had  taken  ha-  aad  tha 
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i»  iples  in  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  horsemen 
lo  Jerusalem.  Then  the  men  of  Jerusalem  saw 
angels  ascending  and  descending  at  the  spot  wherf 
Mary's  house  was.  And  the  high-priests  went  to 
the  governor,  and  craved  permission  to  bum  her  and 
the  house  with  fire,  and  the  governor  gave  them 
permission,  and  they  brought  wood  and  fire  ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  house,  behold  there 
burst  forth  a  tire  upon  them  which  consumed  them 
utteriy.  And  the  governor  saw  these  things  afar  off, 
and  in  the  evening  he  brought  his  son,  who  was  sick, 
to  Mary,  and  she  healed  him. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy 
Spirit  commanded  the  apostles  to  t;ike  up  Mary, 
and  to  carrv  her  fi'om  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane, 
und  as  ihey  went  the  Jews  saw  them.  Then  drew 
near  Juphia,  one  of  the  high-priests,  and  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  litter  on  which  she  was  being 
carried,  for  the  other  priests  had  conspired  with 
him,  and  they  hoped  to  cast  her  down  into  the 
valley,  and  to  throw  wood  upon  her,  and  to  burn 
oer  body  with  fire.  But  as  soon  as  Juphia  had 
touched  the  litter  the  angel  smote  off  his  arms  with 
a  fiery  sword,  and  the  arms  remained  fastened  to 
the  litter.  Then  he  cried  to  the  disciples  and  Peter 
for  help,  and  they  said,  "  Ask  it  of  the  Lady  Mary  ;" 
and  he  cried,  "  0  Lady,  0  Mother  of  Salvation, 
have  mercy  on  me  1 "  Then  she  said  to  Peter, 
"  Give  him  back  his  arms ;"  and  they  were  le- 
stored  whole.  But  the  disciples  proceeded  onwards, 
and  they  laid  down  the  litter  m  a  cave,  as  tney 
were  commanded,  and  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 

And  the  angel  Gabriel  announced  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  Mary's  soul  should  be  removed 
fi'om  this  world.  And  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
there  came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  and  they 
kissed  Mary  and  told  her  who  they  were:  came 
Adam,  Seth,  Shem,  Noah,  Abrahs'm,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  fathers :  Ciime  Enoch 
and  Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of 
angels  innumerable:  and  then  appeai-ed  the  Lord 
Chiist  in  his  humanity,  and  Mary  bowed  before 
him  and  said,  "  0  my  Lord  and  my  God,  place  thy 
hand  upon  me ;"  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
blessed  her ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  placed  it  to  her  forehead  and  said,  "  I  bow 
before  this  right  hand,  which  has  made  heaven  and 
eai-th  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  I  thank  thee  and 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  thought  me  worthy  of 
this  hour."  Then  she  said,  "  0  Lord,  take  me  to 
thyself  1"  And  he  said  to  her,  "Now  shall  thy 
body  be  in  paradise  to  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
and  angels  shall  serve  thee  ;  but  thy  pure  spirit 
shall  shine  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  dwelling-place 
of  my  Father's  fulness."  Then  the  disciples  drew 
near  and  besought  her  to  pray  for  the  world  which 
she  was  about  lo  leave.  And  Mary  prayed.  And 
afrfr  her  prayer  was  finished  her  face  shone  with 
marvellous  brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  her 
haids  and  blessed  them  all ;  and  her  Son  put  forth 
his  hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it 
into  his  Father's  treasure-house.  And  there  was  a 
light  and  a  sweet  smell,  sweeter  than  anything  on 
earth  ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  Hail, 
blessed  one !  blessed  and  celebrated  art  thou  among 
women !"  "* 

And  the  apostles  carried  her  body  to  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a  place  which  the  Lord  had  told 

<•  Tlie  lep^nd  ascribed  to  Mellto  makes  her  soul  to  be  i  "  For  the  story  of  this  Sacratissimi  CmtoXo,  sH!'.  pr* 
•iiTied  to  paradise  by  Gshviel  while  her  Son  returns  t<  |  served  at  Pr.ito,  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  legends  qf  th:  •£» 
Jl-aven,  \dui,iia,p.  M*  Lend.  1853. 
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them  of,  and  John  went  before  and  carried  the 
palm-branch.  And  they  placed  her  in  a  new  tomb, 
and  sat  at  the  mouth  cf  the  sepulchi-e,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  them  ;  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
angels,  and  said  to  the  apostles,  "  What  will  ye 
that  I  should  do  with  her  whom  my  Father's  com- 
mand selected  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Isiael  that 
I  should  dwell  in  her?"  And  Peter  and  the 
apostles  besought  him  tiiat  he  would  raise  the 
body  of  Mary  and  take  it  with  him  in  glory  to 
heaven.  And  the  Saviour  said,  "  Be  it  according 
to  your  word."  And  he  commanded  Michael  the 
archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Mary.  And 
Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord  said, 
"  Kise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not  sutler 
corruption  in  the  tomb."  And  immediately  Mary 
arose  and  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  worshipped; 
and  the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  to  the  angels 
to  carry  her  to  paradise. 

But  Thomas  was  not  present  with  the  rest,  for 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  summoned  to  come  he 
was  baptising  Polodius,  wno  was  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  king.  And  he  arrived  just  after  all 
these  things  were  accomplished,  and  he  demanded 
to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had  laid  his 
Lady  :  "  For  ye  know,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  Thomas, 
and  unless  I  see  I  will  not  believe."  Then  Peter 
arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other  disciplefl 
with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre  and  went 
in  ;  out  they  found  nothing  therein  save  that  in 
which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.  Then  Thomas 
confessed  that  he  too,  as  he  was  being  borne  in  the 
cloud  from  India,  had  seen  her  holy  body  being 
caiTied  by  the  angels  with  great  triumph  into 
heaven ;  and  that  on  his  crying  to  her  for  her 
blessing,  she  had  bestowed  upon  him  her  precious 
Girdle,  which  when  the  apostles  saw  they  were 
glad.*  Then  the  apostles  were  carried  back  each 
to  his  own  place. 

Joannis  ApostoU  de  Transitu  Beatae  Mariat 
Virginis  Liber,  Elberfeldae,  1854  ;  S.  Melitonis 
Episc.  Sard,  de  Transitu  V.  M.  Liber,  apud  Bibl. 
Max.  Pair.  tom.  ii.  pt.  ii,  p.  212,  Lngd.  1677  ; 
Jacobi  a  Voragine,  Legenda  Aurea,  ed.  Graesse,  ch. 
cxix.  p.  504,  Dresd.  1846 ;  John  Damasc.  Serm.  de 
Domiit.  Deiparae,  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  857  seq.,  Venice, 
1743  ;  Andrew  of  Crete,  In  Dormit.  Deiparae  Scrm 
iii.  p.  115,  Paris,  1644;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  the  Madonna,  Lond.  1852  ;  Butler,  Lives  of  the 
Saints  in  Aug.  15 ;  Dressel,  Edita  et  inedita  Epi- 
phanii  Monachi  et  Preshyteri,  p.  105,  Paris,  1843. 

IV.  Jewish  traditions  respecting  her. — These  are 
of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  light-hearted 
fairy-tale-lik«  stories  which  we  have  recountea 
above.  We  should  expect  that  the  miraculous  bii  th 
of  our  Lord  would  be  an  occasion  of  scoffing  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  and  we  find  this  to  be  t'iie  case. 
To  the  Christian  believer  the  Jewish  slanler  be- 
comes in  the  present  case  only  a  confii-mation  of  his 
faith.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of  these 
slanders  is  that  .which  is  contained  in  the  book 
called  J?1t^»  nn^in,  or  Toldoth  Jesu.  It  was 
grasped  at  with  avidity  by  Voltaire,  and  declared 
by  him  to  be  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writing 
dii-ected  against  Christianity,  and  apparently  of  the 
first  century.  It  was  written,  he  says,  before  the 
Gospels,  and  is  altogether  contrary  to  them  {Lettrt 
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s>*r  h$  Juifs).  It  is  proved  by  Ammon  {Bxblisch. 
Theohgie,  p.  263,  Erlang.  1801)  to  be  a  compo- 
Bition  of  the  loth  century,  and  by  Wagenseil  (^Tela 
ignea  Sataiias ,  Confut.  Lihr.  Toldos  Jeschu,  p.  12, 
Altorf,  1681)  "»  be  irreconcileable  with  the  earlier 
Jewish  tales.  In  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  other- 
wise called  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  we  find  the  Jews 
represented  as  charging  our  Lord  with  illegitimate 
birth  (c.  2).  The  date  of  this  Gospel  is  about  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  The  origin  of  the  charge 
is  refened  with  great  probability  by  Thilo  ( Codex 
Apocr.  p.  527,  Lips.  1832)  to  the  circular  letters 
of  the  Jews  mentioned  by  Grotius  (ad  Matt,  xxvii. 
63,  et  ad  Act.  Apost.  xxviii.  22  ;  Op.  ii.  278  and 
666,  Basil.  1732),  which  were  sent  from  Palestine 
to  all  the  Jewish  synagogues  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  the  view  of  attacicing  "  the  lawless 
and  atheistic  sect  which  had  taken  its  origin  from 
the  deceiver  Jesus  of  Galilee"  (Justin,  adv.  Tryph.). 
The  first  time  that  we  find  it  openly  proclaimed  is 
ui  an  extract  made  by  Origen  from  the  work  of 
Celsus,  which  he  is  refuting.  Celsus  introduces  a 
Jew  declaiing  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  inrh  rod 
•^■fl/xavros,  TtKrovos  r^v  rexfV  ovtos,  e^twcrdat, 
iKeyxOelffav  ois  fxfuoix^vfufvrjv  (^Contra  Celsum, 
a.  2b,  Origenis  Opera,  xviii.  59,  Berlin,  1845). 
Anc'  again,  i)  rod  Irjcrov  fi'liT-rip  Kvovffa,  ^^uxrdtlcra, 
jTbTOv  nv-qo'TevcraiMevov  avT^v  reKTOVos,  i\eyx- 
( tiff  a  eirl  fjLOLX^ia  Kol  rlKTOvffa  airS  tlvos  arpaTi- 
diTov  TlavB'lipa  rovvofia  (ibid.  32).  Stories  to  tlie 
same  effect  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud — not  in 
the  Mishna,  which  dates  from  the  second  century, 
but  in  the  Gemara,  which  is  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
'  see  Tract.  Sanhedrin,  cap.  vii.  fol.  67,  col.  1 ;  Shah- 
^ath,  cap.  xii.  fol.  104,  col.  2  ;  and  the  Midrnsh 
Koheleth,  cap.  x.  5).  Rabanus  Mam-us,  in  the  ninth 
century,  refers  to  the  same  story: — "  Jesum  filium 
Ethnici  cujusdam  Pandera  adulteri,  more  latronum 
punitum  esse."  We  then  come  to  the  Toldoth  Jesu, 
in  which  these  calumnies  were  intended  to  be 
summed  up  and  harmonised.  In  the  year  4671, 
the  story  runs,  in  the  reign  of  King  Jannoeus, 
there  was  one  Joseph  Pandera  who  lived  at  Beth- 
lehem. In  the  same  village  there  was  a  widow 
who  had  a  daughter  named  Miriam,  who  was 
betrothed  to  a  God-fearing  man  named  Johanan. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  Joseph  Pandera  meeting 
with  Illiriam  when  it  was  dark,  deceived  her  into 
the  belief  that  he  was  Johanan  her  husband.  And 
after  three  months  Johanan  consulted  Rabbi  Simeon 
Shetachides  what  he  should  do  with  Miriam,  and 
the  rabbi  advised  him  to  bring  her  before  the  great 
council.  But  Johanan  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and 
Instead  he  left  his  home  and  went  and  lived  at 
Babylon  ;  and  there  Miriam  brought  forth  a  son 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Jehoshua.  The  rest  of 
the  work,  which  has  no  merit  in  a  literary  aspect 
or  otherwise,  contains  an  account  of  how  this 
Jehoshua  gained  the  art  of  -s'orking  miracles  by 
stealing  the  knowledge  of  the  unmentionable  name 
fi-om  the  Temple ;  how  he  was  defeated  by  the 
superior  magical  arts  of  one  Juda ;  and  how  at  last 
he  was  crucified,  and  his  body  hidden  under  a 
watercourse.  It  is  offensive  to  make  use  of  sacred 
names  in  connexion  with  such  tales;  but  in  Wa- 
genseil's  quaint  words  ve  may  recollect,  "  haec 
nomina  ion  attinere  ad  Servatorem  Nostrum  aut 
beaissimim  illiu^  matnm  coeterasque  quos  s)g- 
uificai-e  videntur,  sed  designari  iis  a  Diabolo  sup- 
poeita  Specti-a,  Lar\'as,  L«mures,  Lamias,  Stryge% 
aut  si  quid  tui-pius  istis"  [Tela  Ignea  Sataniie, 
Libe'-  Toliost  Jeschu,  p.  2,  Altorf,  1081).     It  u  a 
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carious  thing  tnat  a  Pandei-a  or  Panther  has  \int 
introduced  into  the  genea.jgy  of  our  Lord  by  f  pu 
phanius  {Haeres.  Ixxviii.),  who  makes  him  grand- 
father of  Joseph,  and  by  John  of  Damascus  {De  Fidt 
orthodoxa,  iv.  15),  who  makes  him  the  father  of 
Bai-panther  and  gi-andfather  of  St.  Mary. 

V.  Mahometan  Traditions. — These  ai'e  again  cast 
in  a  totally  different  mould  from  those  of  the  Jews. 
The  Mahometans  had  no  purpose  to  serve  in  spreij^ 
ing  calumnious  stories  as  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and 
accordingly  we  find  none  of  the  Jewish  malignity 
about  their  traditions.  Mahomet  and  his  followers 
appear  lo  have  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  tra- 
ditions which  originated  in  the  legends  of  St.  Maiy's 
early  years,  given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  fiom 
them  and  from  the  Bible  indifferently.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Koran  had  an  object  in  magnify- 
ing St.  Mary,  and  that  this  was  to  insinuate  that 
the  Son  was  of  no  other  natm-e  than  the  mother. 
Bul  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Mahomet 
seems  merely  to  have  written  down  what  had  come 
to  his  ears  about  her,  without  definite  theological 
pui-pose  or  inquiry. 

Mary  was,  according  to  the  Koran,  the  daughter 
of  Ami-am  (sur.  iii.)  and  the  sister  of  Aaron  (sur. 
six.).  Mahomet  can  hardly  be  absolved  from  having 
here  confounded  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  with 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  It  is  possible  indeea 
that  he  may  have  meant  ditferent  pei-sons,  and  such 
is  the  opinion  of  Sale  {Koran,  pp.  38  and  251),  and 
of  D'Herbelot  {Bihl.  Orient,  in  voc.  "Miriam"); 
but  the  opposite  view  is  more  likely  (see  Guadagnoli, 
Apol.  pro  rel.  Christ,  c.  viii.  p.  277,  Rom.  1631). 
Indeed,  some  of  the  Mahometan  commentators  have 
been  driven  to  account  for  the  chronological  diffi- 
culty, by  saying  that  Miriam  was  miraculously  kept 
alive  from  the  days  of  Moses  in  order  that  slie  might 
be  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Her  mother  Hannah  dedi- 
cated her  to  the  Lord  while  stiU  in  the  womb,  and 
at  her  birth  "  commended  her  and  her  future  issue 
to  the  protection  of  God  against  Satan."  And 
Hannah  brought  the  child  to  the  Temple  to  be 
educated  by  the  priests,  and  the  priests  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  take  chai'ge  of  her. 
Zacharias  maintained  that  it  was  his  office,  because 
he  had  manied  her  aunt.  But  when  the  otheif 
would  not  give  up  their  claims,  it  was  determined 
that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  lot.  So  they 
went  to  the  river  Jordan,  twenty-seven  of  them,  each 
man  with  his  rod  ;  and  they  threw  their  rods  into 
the  river,  and  none  of  them  floated  save  tJiat  of 
Zacharias,  whereupon  the  care  of  the  child  was 
committed  to  him  (Al  Beidawi ;  Jallalo'ddiu).  Then 
Zacharias  placed  her  in  an  inner  chamber  by  herself; 
and  though  he  kept  seven  dooi's  ever  locked  upon 
her,'  he  always  found  her  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions  which  God  sent  her  from  paradise,  winter 
traits  in  summer,  and  summer  fruits  in  wimer. 
And  the  angels  said  unto  her,  "  0  Mary,  verily  Ciod 
hath  chosen  thee,  and  hath  purified  thee^  and  hath 
chosen  thee  above  all  the  women  of  the  world" 
{Koran,  sur.  iii.).  And  she  retired  to  a  place  to- 
•S'ards  the  East,  and  Gabriel  appeared  unto  her  and 
said,  "  V^erily  I  am  the  messenger  of  thy  Lord,  and 
am  sent  to  give  thee  a  holy  Son  "  (sur.  xix.).  And 
the  angels  said,  "  0  Mary,  verily  God  sendeth  thea 
good  tilings  that  thou  shalt  bear  the  Wvjd  proceed- 
ing from  Himself:  His  name  shall  be  Christ  Jesii«. 
the  sou  of  Jlary,  honourable  in  this  world  ano  id 


'  Otiiei  modes  make  the  only  entrance  to  I  e  by  a  Uii  1«i 
and  a  door  alway»  kept  locktxL 
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the  world  to  come,  and  one  of  them  who  approach 
near  to  the  presence  of  God :  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  men  in  his  cradle  and  when  he  is  gi'own  up ; 
and  he  shall  be  one  of  the  righteous,"  And  she  said, 
"  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?" 
The  angel  said,  "  So  God  createth  that  which  He 
pleaseth :  when  He  decreeth  a  thing.  He  only  saith 
unto  it,  '  Be,'  and  it  is.  God  shaii  leach  him  the 
scripture  and  wisdom,  and  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  shall  appoint  him  His  apostle  to  the  children  of 
Israel "  (sur.  iii.).  So  God  breathed  of  His  Spirit 
into  the  womb  of  Mary  e ;  and  she  preserved  her 
chastity  (sur.  Ixvi.)  ;  for  the  Jews  have  spoken 
against  her  a  grievous  calumny  (sur.  iv.).  And  she 
conceived  a  son,  and  retired  with  him  apart  to  a 
distant  place  ;  and  the  pains  of  childbirth  came  upon 
her  near  the  tnink  of  a  palm-tre^  •.  and  God  pro- 
vided a  rivulet  for  her,  and  she  shook  the  palm-tree, 
and  it  let  fall  ripe  dates,  and  she  ate  and  drank,  and 
was  calm.  Then  she  carried  the  child  in  her  arms 
to  her  people  ;  but  they  said  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  she  had  done.  Then  she  made  signs  to  the 
child  to  answer  them ;  and  he  said,  "  Verily  I  am 
the  servant  of  God  :  He  hath  given  me  the  book  of 
the  gospel,  and  hath  appointed  me  a  prophet ;  and  He 
hath  made  me  blessed,  wheresoever  I  shall  be  ;  and 
hath  commanded  me  to  observe  prayer  and  to  give 
alms  so  long  as  I  shall  live  ;  and  He  hath  made  me 
dutiful  towards  my  mother,  and  hath  not  made  me 
proud  or  unhappy :  and  peace  be  on  me  the  day 
whereou  I  was  born,  and  the  day  whereon  I  shall 
die,  and  the  day  whereon  1  shall  be  raised  to  life." 
This  was  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Word  of  Truth 
concerning  whom  they  doubt  (sur.  xix.). 

Mahomet  is  reported  to  have  said  that  many  men 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  but  only  four  women  ; 
and  that  these  are,  Asia  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  Mary 
the  daughter  of  Amram,  his  first  wife  Khadijah, 
and  his  daughter  Fatima. 

The  commentators  on  the  Koran  tell  us  that 
every  person  who  comes  into  the  world  is  touched 
at  his  birth  by  the  devil,  and  therefore  cries  out ; 
but  that  God  placed  a  veil  between  Mary  and  her 
Son  and  the  Evil  Spirit,  so  that  he  could  not  reach 
them.  For  which  reason  they  were  neither  of  them 
guilty  of  sin,  like  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Adam. 
This  privilege  they  had  in  answer  to  Hannah's  prayer 
for  their  protection  from  Satan.  (Jallalo'ddiu  ;  Al 
Beidawi ;  Kitada.)  The  Immaculate  Conception 
therefore,  we  may  note,  was  a  Mahometan  doc- 
trine six  centuries  before  any  Christian  theologians 
or  schoolmen  maintained  it. 

Sale,  Koran,  pp.  39,  79,  250,  458,  Lend.  1734; 
Warner,  Compendium  Historicum  eorum  quae  Mu- 
hamTnedani  de  Christo  tradiderunt,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1643  ;  Guadagnoli,  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Reli- 
gtone,  Rom.  1631  ;  D'Herbelot,  Bihliotheque  Orien- 
iale,  p.  583,  Paris,  1697  ;  Weil,  Biblische  Legenden 
der  Muselmdnner,  p.  230,  Frankf.  1845. 
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g  The  comn»->utators  have  explained  this  expression 
as  sigrnifylng  the  breath  of  Gabriel  (Yahya ;  Jallalo'ddin). 
But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  Mahomet's  meaning. 

•> " Origen's Lament,"  the  "Three Discourses"  published 
by  Vossius  as  the  work  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  the 
Homily  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius  containing  an  invo- 
cation of  St.  Mary,  the  Panegyric  ijttributed  to  SL  Epi- 
plianius,  the  "  Christ  Suffering,"  and  the  Oration  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Justina  and  St.  Cyprian,  attributed  to 
Wregory  Nazianzen;  the  Eulogy  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
»nd  the  Prayer  attributed  to  Kphrem  Syrus ;  the  Book  of 
Meditations  attributed  to  St.  Augustine ;  the  Two  Ser- 
mons supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  Pope  Leo  on 
ttie  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, — are  all  spuriouB.    S«h 


VI.  Emblems. — There  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used  in  th« 
book  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  St.  Marv. 
Consequently  all  the  Eastern  met^iphors  of  kiiig 
Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and  re- 
presented in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached  to 
her  in  popular  litanies.  The  same  method  of  inter- 
pretation was  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  book 
of  the  Revelation.  Her  chief  emblems  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Rev.  xii.  1  ;  Cant.  vi.  10).  The 
name  of  Star  of  the  Sea  is  also  given  her,  from  a 
fanciful  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  her  name. 
She  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  the  Lily 
(ii.  2),  the  Tower  of  David  (iv.  4),  th^  Mountain 
of  Myn-h  and  the  Hill  of  Frankincense  y.Y.  6),  the 
Garden  enclosed,  the  Spring  shut  up,  the  Fountain 
sealed  (iv.  12),  the  Tower  of  Ivory  (vii.  4),  the 
Palm-tree  (vii.  7),  the  Closed  Gate  (Ez.  xliv.  2). 
There  is  no  end  to  these  metaphorical  titles.  See 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  and  the 
ordinary  Litanies  of  the  B.  Virgin. 

VII.  Cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. — We  do  nol 
enter  into  the  theological  bearings  of  the  worship  of 
St.  Mary ;  but  we  shall  have  left  our  task  incom- 
plete if  we  do  not  add  a  short  historical  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the  devo- 
tion to  her.  What  was  its  origin  ?  Certainly  not 
the  Bible.  There  is  not  a  word  there  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred  ;  nor  in  the  Creeds  ;  nor  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  We  may  scan 
each  page  that  they  have  left  us,  and  we  shall  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  the  supposed  works  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas, 
nor  in  the  real  works  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp :  that  is,  the  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  1st  centuiy.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
in  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian :  that  is,  in  the 
2nd  century.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Ori 
gen,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Cyprian,  Methodius, 
Lactantius :  that  is,  in  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Cyril 
of  Jerasalem,  Hilary,  Macaiius,  Epiphanius,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose :  that  is,  in  the  4th  century. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  Basil  of  Seleucia,  Orosius,  Sedulius, 
Isidore,  I'heodoret,  Prosper,  Vincentius  Lirinensfc, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Popes  Leo,  Hilarus,  Simplicius, 
Felix,  Gelasius,  Anastasius,  Symmachus :  that  is, 
in  the  5th  century.^  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise  ? 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  Ihe  origin  of 
the  worship  of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in  the  apo- 
cryphal legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death  which 
we  have  given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ  ol 
what  afterwards  expiinded  into  its  present  portentous 
proportions.  Some  of  the  legends  of  her  birth  are 
as  eai-ly  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  They  were  the 
production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  unanimously 

Mwal  and  Devotional  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Rom* 
(Mozley,  Lond.  1857).  The  oration  of  Gregory,  contain- 
ing the  story  of  Justina  and  Cyprian,  is  retained  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  as  genuine  ;  and  they  pronounce  that 
nowhere  else  is  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
so  clearly  and  explicitly  commended  in  the  4th  century. 
The  words  are  ;  "  Justina . . .  meditating  on  these  instances 
(and  beseechirg  the  Virgin  Mary  to  jseist  a  virgin  in  peril), 
throws  before  her  the  charm  of  fasting."  It  is  shown  to  be 
spurious  by  Tyler  ( Worship  of  the  BUssed  Virgin,  p.  378, 
Lond.  1844).  Even  suppose  it  were  genuine,  the  contrafft 
between  the  strongest  passage  of  the  4th  century  and 
the  ordinary  langui^e  of  the  19th  would  be  gufflcientiv 
tftrikusg. 
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and  firmly  rejectpd  by  the  Church  of  the  first  Pre 
centuries  as  fabulous  and  heretical.  The  Gnostic 
tradition  seems  to  have  been  handed  on  to  the 
Collyridians,  whom  we  find  denounced  by  Epi- 
jhanius  for  worshipping  the  Virgin  Maiy.  They 
were  regarded  as  distinctly  heretical.  The  words 
which  this  Father  uses  respecting  them  were  pro- 
bably expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  entire 
Church  in  the  4th  cenluiy.  "  The  whole  thing," 
he  says,  "  is  foolish  and  strange,  and  is  a  device  and 
deceit  of  the  devil.  Let  Mary  be  in  honour.  Let 
the  Lord  be  worshipped.  Let  no  one  worship  Mary" 
(Epiphan.  ffaer.  Ixxxix.,  Op.  p.  1066.  Paris,  1662). 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  the 
cultus  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  appear  to  have 
be€n  wholly  external  to  the  Church,  and  to  have 
been  regarded  as  heretical.  But  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversies produced  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in 
men's  minds.  Nestorius  had  maintained,  or  at  least 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Nestoiianism  to  maintain, 
not  only  that  our  Lord  had  two  na^tures,  the  divine 
and  the  human  (which  was  right),  but  also  that 
He  was  two  persons,  in  such  sort  that  the  child  born 
of  Mary  was  not  divine,  but  merely  an  ordinaiy 
human  being,  until  the  divinity  subsequently  united 
itself  to  Him.  This  was  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  the  year  431 ;  and  the  title  BeSroKos, 
loosely  translated  "  Mother  of  God,"  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti- 
Nestorians  was  in  no  sense  to  add  honour  to  the 
mother,  but  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with 
respect  to  the  Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was 
to  magnify  the  mother,  and,  after  a  time,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Son.  For  now  the  title  QforSKos 
became  a  shibboleth  ;  and  in  art  the  representation  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  became  the  expression  of  or- 
thodox belief.  Very  soon  the  purpose  for  which  the 
title  and  the  picture  were  first  sanctioned  became 
forgotten,  and  the  veneration  of  St.  Mary  began  to 
spread  within  the  Church,  as  it  had  previously  ex- 
isted external  to  it.  The  legends  too  were  no  longer 
treated  so  roughly  as  before.  Tlie  Gnostics  were 
not  now  objects  of  diead.  Nestorians,  and  afterwards 
Iconoclasts,  were  objects  of  hatred.  The  old  fables 
were  winked  at,  and  thus  they  "  became  the  mytho- 
logy of  Christianity,  univei-sally  credited  among  the 
Southern  nations  of  Europe,  while  many  of  the 
dogmas,  which  they  are  grounded  upon,  have,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  crept  into  the  faith"  (Lord 
Lindsay,  Christian  Art,  i.  p.  xl.  Lond.  1847).  From 
this  time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  It 
agreed  well  with  many  natural  aspirations  of  the 
heart.  To  paint  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  an  ideal 
woman,  with  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  woman- 
hood, and  yet  with  none  of  its  weaknesses,  and  then 
to  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  which  the  ima- 
gination had  set  up,  was  what  'night  easily  happen, 
and  what  did  happen.  Evidence  was  not  asked  for. 
Perfection  "  was  becoming"  to  the  mother  of  the 
Lord;  therefore  she  was  perfect.  Adoration  "was 
befitting  "  on  the  part  of  Chnstians  ;  therefore  they 
gave  it.  Any  tales  attributed  to  antiquity  were  re- 
ceived as  genuine  ;  any  revelations  supposed  to  be 
made  to  favoured  saints  were  accepted  as  true : 
and  the  Madonna  reigned  as  queen  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  in  purgatory,  and  over  hell.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she  is 
held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  from  St.  Al- 
*bnso  de'  Liguori,  whose  eveiy  word  is  vouched  for 
cy  the  whole  weight  of  Uis  Church's  authority. 
I^'iom  the  Glories  of  Mary,  translated  from  the 
uigiuai,  and  published  in  London  in  185^,  Wd  Bod 
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that  St.  Mary  is  Queen  of  Mercy  (p.  1.3)  auJ 
Mother  of  all  mankind  (p.  23),  our  Life  (p.  52  . 
our  Protectress  in  death  (p.  71),  the  Hoje  of  ai' 
(p.  79),  our  only  Refuge,  Help,  and  Asylum  (n 
81) ;  the  Propitiatoiy  of  the  whole  world  (p.  81,  ; 
the  one  City  of  Refuge  (p.  89)  ;  the  Comfortress  of 
the  world,  the  Refuge  of  the  unfortunate  (p.  100) 
our  Patroness  (p.  106);  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Hell 
(p.  110);  our  Protectress  from  the  Divine  Justice 
and  from  the  Devil  (p.  115);  the  Ladder  of  Para- 
dise, the  Gate  of  Heaven  (p.  121);  the  Mediatrix 
of  grace  (p.  124);  the  Dispenser  of  all  graces  ^p. 
128)  ;  the  Helper  of  the  Redemption  (p.  133)  ;  ihe 
Co-operator  in  our  Justification  (p.  133);  a  tender 
Advocate  (p.  145)  ;  Omnipotent  (p.  146)  ;  the  sin- 
gular Refuge  of  the  lost  (p.  156)  ;  the  gieat  Peace- 
maker (p.  165);  the  Throne  prepared  in  mercy 
(p.  165);  the  Way  of  Salvation  (p.  200);  the 
Mediatrix  of  Angels  (p.  278).  In  short,  she  is 
the  Way  (p.  200),  the  Door  (p.  583),  the  Mediatoi 
(p.  295),  the  Intercessor  (p.  129),  the  Advocate  (p. 
144),  the  Redeemer  (p.  275),  the  Saviour  (p.  343). 

Thus,  then,  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
there  are  two  distinctly  marked  periods.  The  first 
is  that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  century  in 
which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during  which 
time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly  external  to 
the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Church  as  he- 
retical, and  confined  to  Gnostic  and  Collyridian  here- 
tics. The  second  period  commences  with  the  6th 
century,  when  it  began  to  spread  within  the  Church  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  shock  givpn  it  by  the  Refonnation, 
has  continued  to  spread,  as  shown  by  Liguori's 
teaching ;  and  is  spreading  still,  as  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  papal  decree  of  Dec.  8,  18S4, 
has  been,  not  univeisally  indeed,  but  yet  generally, 
received.  Even  before  that  decree  was  issued,  the 
sound  of  the  word  "  deification  "  had  been  heard 
with  reference  to  St.  Mary  (Newman,  Essai/  on 
Development,  p.  409,  Lond.  1846) ;  and  she  had 
been  placed  in  "  a  throne  far  above  all  created 
powers,  mediatorial,  intercessory;"  she  had  been 
invested  with  "  a  title  archetypal  ;  with  a  crown 
bright  as  the  morning  star ;  a  glory  issuing  from 
the  Eternal  Throne ;  robes  pure  as  the  heavens  ; 
and  a  sceptre  over  all "  (^ibid.  p.  406). 

VIII.  ffer  Assumption. — Not  only  leligious  seiiU- 
ments,  but  facts  grew  up  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  is  a  tact,  or  an  alleged 
fact.  How  has  it  come  to  be  accepted  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  we  find  that  there  existed  a  book, 
De  Transitu  Virginis  Mariae,  which  was  condemnef" 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apoci  yphal.  This  book  is  with- 
out'doubt  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend,  of  which  tlie 
books  ascribed  to  St.  Melito  and  St.  John  are  varia 
tions,  Down  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  thep, 
the  story  of  the  Assumption  was  external  to  the 
Church,  and  distinctly  looked  upon  by  the  Church 
as  belonging  to  the  heretics  and  not  to  her.  But 
then  came  the  change  of  sentiment  already  referred 
to,  consequent  on  the  Nestorian  controveisy.  The 
desire  to  protest  against  the  early  fables  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  by  the  heretics  was  now  passed 
away,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  desire  tc 
magnify  her  who  had  biought  forth  Him  who  was 
God.  Accordingly  a  writer,  whose  date  Baronius 
fixes  at  about  this  time  {Ann.  Feci.  i.  347,  Lucca, 
1738),  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Assumption 
but  declared  his  inability  to  decide  the  question. 
The  letter  in  which  this  possibility  or  probabiiit/ 
is  thrown  ou    ;am»:  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Jfei-cunf 
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iind  may  be  still  found  among  his  works,  entitled 
Ad  Pautain  et  Eustochium  dc  Assumptione  LI.  V'ir- 
gitiis  (V.  82,  Paris,  1706).  About  the  same  time, 
probabl''  or  rather  late-,  an  insertion  (now  recog- 
nized on  all  hands  to  oe  a  forgery)  was  made  in 
Eusebic"'  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  "  in  the  year 
A.D.  48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into  heaven, 
as  some  wrote  that  they  had  had  it  revealed  to 
thein."  Another  tiact  was  written  to  prove  that 
the  Assumption  was  not  a  thing  in  itself  unlikely ; 
and  this  came  to  be  attributed  to  St.  Augustine, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  works : 
and  a  sermon,  with  a  similar  purport,  was  a-scribed 
to  St.  Athauasius.  Thus  the  names  of  Eusebius, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  others,  came 
to  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
Assumption.  The  first  writers  within  the  Church 
in  whose  extant  writings  we  find  the  Assumption 
asserted,  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  6th  century, 
who  has  merely  copied  Melito's  book.  Be  Transitu 
{De  Glor.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne,  71,  p.  708); 
Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived  in  the  7th 
eentury ;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  of  these 
authors  refei-s  to  the  Euthymiac  history  as  stating 
that  JIarcian  and  Pulcheria  being  in  search  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  to 
inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  replied,  "  In  the  holy  and 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  indeed,  nothing  is  re- 
corded of  the  departure  of  the  holy  Mary,  Mother 
of  God.  But  from  an  ancient  and  most  true  tra- 
dition we  have  received,  that  at  the  time  of  her 
glorious  falling  asleep  all  the  holy  apostles,  who 
were  going  through  the  world  for  the  salvation  of 
the  nations,  borne  aloft  in  a  moment  of  time,  came 
together  to  Jerosalem:  and  when  they  were  neai' 
her  they  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  divine  melody 
was  heard ;  anc.  then  with  divine  and  more  than 
heavenly  melodf  she  delivered  her  holy  soul  into 
the  hands  of  (Jod  in  an  unspeakable  manner.  But 
that  which  had  borne  God,  being  cari'ied  with  angelic 
and  apostolic  psalmody,  with  funeral  rites,  was  de- 
posited in  a  coffin  at  Gethsemane.  In  this  place  the 
chorus  and  singing  of  the  angels  continued  three 
whole  days.  But  after  three  days,  on  the  angelic 
music  ceasing,  those  of  the  apostles  who  were  present 
opened  the  tomb,  as  one  of  them,  Thomas,  had  been 
absent,  and  on  his  arrival  wished  to  adore  the  body 
which  had  borne  God.  But  her  all  glorious  body 
they  could  not  find  ;  but  they  found  the  linen  clothes 
lying,  and  they  were  filled  with  an  ineffable  odour 
of  sweetness  which  proceeded  from  them.  Then  they 
closed  the  coffin.  And  they  were  astonished  at  the 
mysterious  wonder ;  and  they  came  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  He  who  had  chosen  to  take 
flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  become  a  man, 
uid  to  be  born  of  li  sr — God  the  Word,  the  Lord  of 
Glory — and  had  preserved  her  virginity  after  birth, 
■was  also  pleased,  after  her  departure,  to  honour  her 
Karaaculate  and  unpolluted  body  with  incorruption, 
»jld  to  translate  her  before  the  common  resurrection 
*f  ail  men"  (St.  Joan.  Damasc.  Op.  ii.  880,  Venice, 
1748).  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  same  legend 
RS  that  which  we  have  before  given.  Here,  then, 
we  see  it  b-.-ought  over  the  borders  and  planted 
within  the  Church,  if  this  "  Euthymiac  history  " 
i*  to  be  accepted  as  veritable,  by  Juvenal  of  Jeru- 
»lem  in  the  5th  century,  or  else  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  or  by  .\ndrew  of  Crete. 

:  TUe  "  Euthymiac  History  "  is  involved  in  the  utmoat 
aonfculoa.    Cave  ccnsiders  the  Homily  prove-l  spurlou.i 
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in  the  7th  century,  or  finally,  by  John  of  Da. 
mascus  in  the  8th  century  (see  his  three  JImniliet 
on  the  Sleep  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Op.  ii. 
857-886).'  The  same  legend  is  given  in  a  slightly 
different  fonn  as  verit&ble  history  by  Nicephorus 
Callistus  in  the  13th  century  (^Niceph.  i.  171,  Pari* 
1630)  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Assumptian  is  stereo- 
typed in  the  Breviary  Services  for  Aug.  15th  {Brev. 
Rom.  Pars  aest.  p.  551,  Milan,  1851).  Here  again, 
then,  we  see  a  legend  originated  by  heretics,  and 
remaining  extenial  to  the  Church  till  the  close  of 
the  5th  century,  creeping  into  the  Church  during 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  and  finally  ratified  by 
the  authority  both  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
SeeBaronius,  Ann.  Eccl.  (i.  344,  Lucca,  1738),  and 
Martyrolog-ittm  (p.  314,  Paris,  1607). 

IX.  Her  Immaculate  Conception.  —  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  sinlessness  of  St.  Mary,  which 
has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Down  to  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was  identical 
with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theologians  of  the 
Church  of  England  (see  Peai-son,  On  the  Creed).  She 
was  leg&i'ded  as  "  highly  favoured ;"  as  a  woman 
aiTiving  ns  near  the  perfection  of  womanhood  as  it 
was  possible  for  human  nature  to  arrive,  but  yet 
liable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  some- 
times led  away  by  them.  Thus,  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, Tertullian  represents  her  as  guilty  of  unbelief 
[De  carne  Christi,  vii.  315,  and  Adv.  Marcion. 
iv.  19,  p.  433,  Paris,  1695).  In  the  3rd  century, 
Origen  intei-prets  the  sword  which  was  to  pierce  her 
bosom  as  being  her  unbelief,  which  caused  her  to 
be  offended  [Horn,  in  Lite.  xvii.  iii.  952,  Paris, 
1733).  In  the  4th  century  St.  Basil  gives  the 
same  interpretation  of  Simeon's  words  {Ep.  260,  iii. 
400,  Paris,  1721);  and  St.  Hilary  speaks  of  l.ei 
as  having  to  come  into  the  severity  of  the  final 
judgment  {In  Ps.  cxix.  p.  262,  Paris,  1693).  In 
the  5th  century  St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the 
"  excessive  ambition,"  "  foolish  arrogancy,"  and 
"  vain-glory,"  which  made  her  stand  and  desire 
to  speak  with  Him  (vii.  467,  Paris,  1718) ;  and 
St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (so  entirely  is  he  misrepre- 
sented by  popular  writers)  speaks  of  her  as  failing  in 
faith  when  present  at  the  Passion — as  being  weaker 
in  the  spiritual  life  than  St.  Peter — as  being  en- 
trusted to  St.  John,  because  he  was  capable  ol 
explaining  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  Cross — as 
inferior  to  the  apostles  in  knowledge  and  belief  of 
the  resun-ection  (iv.  1064,  vi.  391^,  Paris,  1638). 
It  is  plain  from  these  and  other  passages,  which 
might  be  quoted,  that  the  idea  of  St.  Mary's  exemp- 
tion from  even  actual  sins  of  infinnity  and  imperfec- 
tion, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  external  to  the  Cliurch. 
Nevertheless  there  grew  up,  as  was  most  natural,  a 
practice  of  looking  upon  St.  Mary  as  an  example  to 
other  women,  and  investing  her  with  an  ideal  cha- 
racter of  beauty  and  sweetness.  A  very  beautiful 
picture  of  what  a  girl  ought  to  be  is  drawn  by 
St.  Ambrose  {De  Virgin,  ii.  2,  p.  164,  Paris,  1690), 
and  attached  to  St.  Mary.  It  is  di-awn  wholly  from 
the  imagination  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  making  one 
of  her  characteristics  to  be  that  she  never  went  out 
of  doors  except  when  she  accompanied  her  parent* 
to  church),  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  in 
any  way  superhuman.  Similarly  we  find  St.  Je- 
rome speaking  of  the  clear  light  of  Mary  hiding  th« 
little  fires  of  other  women,  such  as  Anna  and  Elisa- 
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beth  (ti.  671,  Verona,  1754).  St.  Augustine 
takes  us  a  step  further.  He  again  and  again  speaks 
ef  her  as  undei  yriaina'-  sin  (iv.  241,  x.  654,  &c., 
Paris,  1700) ;  b'lt  with  respect  to  her  actual  sin  he 
says  that  he  would  rather  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  was  possible  (how  could  we  tell  ?)  that 
God  had  given  her  sufficient  gra^e  to  keep  her  free 
from  actual  sin  (x.  144).  At  this  time  the  change 
of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originated  by  the 
Nestorian  controversies,  was  spreading  within  the 
Church ;  and  it  became  more  and  more  the  general 
belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  fi-om  actual  sin 
by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  had  become 
almost  universal  in  the  12th  century.  And  now  a 
further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained  by  St. 
Bernard  that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in  original  sin, 
but  that  before  her  birth  she  was  cleansed  from  it, 
tike  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah.  This  was  the 
(sentiment  of  the  13th  century,  as  shown  by  the 
works  of  Peter  Lombard  {Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3), 
Alexander  of  Hales  (Sum.  Theol.  num.  ii.  art.  2), 
Albertus  Magnus  (Sentent.  lib.  iii.  dist.  3),  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Sum.  Theol.  quaest.  xxvii.  art. 
1,  and  Comm.  in  Lib.  Sentent.  dist.  3,  quaest.  1). 
Early  in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and 
he  is  the  first  theologian  or  schoolman  who  threw 
out  as  a  possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  would  exempt  St.  Mary  from  original 
as  well  as  actual  sin.  This  opinion  had  been  gi-owing 
up  for  the  two  previous  centuries,  having  originated 
apparently  in  France,  and  having  been  adopted,  to 
St.  Bernard's  indignation,  by  the  canons  of  Lyons. 
From  this  time  forward  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  maculate  and  immaculate  conceptionists,  which 
has  led  at  length  to  the  decree  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  but 
which  has  not  ceased  with  that  decree.  Here,  then, 
we  may  mark  four  distinct  theories  with  respect  to 
the  sinlessness  of  St.  Mary.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
early  Church  to  the  close  of  the  5th  century.  It 
taught  that  St.  Mary  was  born  in  original  sin,  was 
liable  to  actual  sin,  and  that  she  fell  into  sins  of 
infirmity.  The  second  extends  from  the  close  of  the 
5th  to  the  12th  century.  It  taught  that  St.  Mary 
was  born  in  original  sin,  but  by  God's  grace  was 
saved  from  falling  into  actual  sins.  The  third  is 
par  excellence  that  of  the  13th  century.  It  taught 
that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in  original  sin,  but  was 
s<tnctified  in  the  womb  before  birth.  The  fourth 
may  be  found  obscurely  existing,  but  only  existing 
to  be  condemned,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  ; 
brought  into  the  light  by  the  speculations  of  Scotus 
and  his  followers  in  the  14th  century ;  thencefor- 
ward running  parallel  with  and  struggling  with  the 
sanctificata  in  utero  theoiy,  till  it  obtained  its  appa- 
rently final  victory,  so  far  as  the  Roman  Church  is 
coucerned,  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  the  Hfetirae  of 
oui'selves.  It  teaches  that  St.  Mary  was  not  conceived 
or  bom  in  original  sin,  but  has  been  wholly  exempt 
from  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  in  her  conception 
and  birth,  throughout  her  life,  and  in  her  death. 

See  Laborde,  La  Croyance  a  I'Immaculee  Con- 
ception ne  pent  devenir  Dogme  de  Foi,  Pai'is,  1 855 ; 
PeiTone,  De  Immaculato  B.  V.  M.  Conoeptu, 
Avenione,  1848 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  vols, 
xxiii.  and  xxxvii. ;  Bp.  Wilberforce,  Rome — her 
new  Dogma,  and  our  Duties,  Oxf.  1855;  Obser' 
vatcur  Ca/holiqtie,  Paris,  1855-60  ;  Fray  Morgaez, 
Examen  Bullae  Ineffabilis,  Paris,  1858.    [F.  M.] 

MARY  (Rec.  Text,  with  D,  Mapidfi ;  Lach- 
tnann,  with  ABC,  Mapi'a :  Maria),  a  Romaa 
Christian  who  is  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistk 
to  the  Romans  (xvi.  6)  as  having  toiled  hard  fa- 
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him — or  accordmg  to  some  MSS.  for  them.  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  her.  But  Professor  Jowetf 
(Tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  &c.  ad  loc.)  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  hers  is  the  only  Jewish 
name  in  the  list.  _G.] 

MAS'ALOTH  (MetraXcifl;  Alex.  Meo-^roXcJO: 

Masaloth),  a  place  in  Arbela,  which  Bacchides  and 
Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  Demetrius,  besieged 
and  took  with  great  slaughter  on  their  way  firom 
the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Mace.  ix.  2).  Arbela  is  pro- 
bably the  modern  Irbid,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wady  el-Humam,  about  3  miles  N.W.  of  Tiberias, 
and  half  that  distance  from  the  Lake.  The  name 
Mesaloth  is  omitted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1), 
nor  has  any  trace  of  it  been  since  dkcovered ;  but  the 
word  may,  as  Robinson  (B.  R.  ii.  398)  suggests,  have 
originally  signified  the  "  steps  "  or  "  ten-aces  "  (as  if 

ni?DD).     In  that  case  it  was  probably  a  name 

given  to  the  remarkable  caverns  still  existing  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  same  Wady,  and  now  called 
Kula'at  Ibn  Ma'an,  the  "  fortress  of  the  son  of 
Maan  " — caverns  which  actually  stood  a  remarkable 
siege  of  some  length,  by  the  forces  of  Herod  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §4). 

A  town  with  the  similar  name  of  Mishal,  or 
Mashal,  occurs  in  the  list,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  but 
whether  its  position  was  near  that  assumed  above 
for  Masaloth,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.    [G.] 

MAS'CHIL  (^''3K'»:  ffiveffis :  intellechis, 
but  in  Ps.  liii.  intelligentia).  The  title  of  thirteen 
Psalms;  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  Ixxiv., 
Ixx^aii.,  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  Jerome  in  his 
version  from  the  Hebrew  renders  it  uniformly  entr- 
ditio,  "  instruction,"  except  in  Pss.  xlii.,  Ixxxiz., 
where  he  has  intellectus,  "  underetanding."  The 
margin  of  our  A.  V.  has  in  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 
Ixxxix.,  "  to  give  instruction ;"  and  in  Pss.  Ixxxviii., 
cxlii.,  "  giving  iustraction."  In  other  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  it  is  rendered  "  wise"  (Job 
xxii.  2;  Prov.  x.  5,  19,  &c.),  "prudent"  (Prov. 
xix.  14;  Am.  v.  13),  "expert"  (Jer.  iv.  9),  and 
"  skilful"  (Dan.  i.  4).  In  the  Psalm  in  which  it 
first  occurs  as  a  title,  the  root  of  the  word  is  found  in 
another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  "  I  will  instruct 
thee,"  from  which  circumstance,  it  has  been  in- 
feired,  the  title  was  applied  to  the  whole  Psalm 
as  "didactic."  But  since  "Maschil"  is  affixed  to 
many  Psalms  which  would  scarcely  be  classed  as 
didactic,  Gesenius  (or  rather  Roediger)  explains  it 
as  denoting  "  any  sacred  song,  relating  to  divine 
things,  whose  end  it  was  to  promote  wisdom  and 
piety"  (Thes.  p.  1330).  Ewald  (Dichterd.  alt.B. 
i.  25)  regards  Ps.  xlvii.  7  (A.  V.  "  sing  ye  praises 
with  understanding  ;"  Heb.  maschil),  as  the  key  to 
the  meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in  his  opinion  is  a 
musical  tenn,  denoting  a  melody  requiring  great 
skUl  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to  the  expla- 
nation of  Roediger  is,  that  it  is  wanting  in  precision, 
and  would  allow  the  term  "  Maschil  "  to  be  applied 
to  every  Psalm  in  the  Psalter.  That  it  is  employed 
to  indicate  to  the  conductor  of  the  Temple  choir  the 
manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  the 
melody  to  which  it  was  adapted,  rather  than  as  de- 
scriptive of  its  contents,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  xlv.,  where,  after  "Maschil,"  is  added 
"  a  song  of  loves  "  to  denote  the  special  character  of 
the  Psalm.  Again,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  directions  for  the  choir.  "  to  the  chief 
musician,"  &c.,  and  occupies  the  same  position  in 
the  titles  as  Michtam  (Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.-  Is.),  Mizmor 
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i^A.  V.  "  Psalm  ;"  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  &c.),  and  Shiggakm 
(Ps.  vii.).  If,  therefore,  we  regard  it  as  originally 
used,  in  the  sense  of"  didactic,"  to  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  one  particular  Psalm,  it  might  have  been 
applied  to  others  as  being  set  to  the  melody  of  the  ori- 
ginal Maschil-l'salm.  But  the  suggestion  of  Ewald, 
given  above,  hjis  most  to  commend  it.  Comparing 
"  Maschil  "  with  the  musical  terms  already  alluded 
to,  and  observing  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
character  of  a  psalm  is  indicated  in  other  instances 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  7  ;  Pss.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.,  titles),  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  used  to  convey  a  direction  to 
the  singers  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to 
sing.  There  appear  to  have  been  Maschils  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  in  addition  to  those  of  David  which 
form  the  greater  number,  there  are  others  of  Asaph 
(Pss.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii.),  Heman  the  Ezrahite  (Ixxxviii.), 
and  Ethan  (Ixxxix.;.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MASH  (tfD :  Vioff6x  '•  Mes),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Aram,  and  the  brother  of  Uz,  Hul,  and  Getber 
(Oeu.  x.  23).  In  1  Chr.  i.  17  the  name  appears  as 
Meshech,  and  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  as  above 
given,  leads  to  the  inference  that  a  similar  form  also 
existed  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Genesis.  It  may 
further  be  noticed  that  in  the  Chronicles,  Mash  and 
his  brothers  are  described  as  sons  of  Shem  to  the  omis- 
sion of  Ai'am ;  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained : 
the  links  to  connect  the  names  are  omitted  in  other 
"nstances  (comp.  ver.  4),  the  ethnologist  evidently 
assuming  that  they  were  familiar  to  his  readers. 
As  to  the  geographical  position  of  Mash,  Josephus 
'^Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  connects  the  name  with  Mesene  in 
lower  Babylonia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf — a  locality  too  remote,  however,  from  the 
Dther  branches  of  the  Aramaic  race.  The  more 
probable  opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Bochart  {Phal.  ii.  11),  Winer  [Bwb.  s.  v.),  and 
Knobel  {VSlkert.  p.  237) — viz.  that  the  name 
Mash  is  represented  by  the  Mons  Masius  of 
classical  writere,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  527).  Knobel 
reconciles  this  view  with  that  of  Josephus  by  the 
supposition  of  a  migration  from  the  north  of  Meso- 
potamia to  the  south'  of  Babylonia,  where  the  race 
may  have  been  known  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  Meshech :  the  progress  of  the  population 
in  these  parts  was,  however,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  south  to  north.  Kalisch  ( Comm.  on  Gen. 
p.  286)  connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mysia: 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful ;  both 
the  Mysians  themselves  and  their  name  (  =  Moesia) 
were  probably  of  European  origin,         [W.  L,  B.] 

MASH'AL  C^tTD  :  Moao-S  :  Masai),  the  con- 
ti'-acted  or  provincial  (Galilean)  form  in  which,  in 
the  later  list  of  Levitical  cities  (1  Chr.  vi.  74),  the 
Lame  of  the  town  appears,  which  in  the  eai-lier  re- 
cords is  given  as  Misheal  and  Mishal.  It  suggests 
the  Masaloth  of  the  Maccabean  histoiy.        [G.] 

MASFAS  (Mio-atos  ;  Alex.  Mao-^as :  Malsith), 
cne  of  the  servants  of  Solomon,  whose  descendants 
•etuvned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  34). 

MASitfAN  (Ma<r/x<£v;  Alex.  Ulaafffiiv:  Mas- 
man^.  This  name  occurs  for  Shemaiah  in  1  Esd. 
dii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16).  The  Greek  text  is 
evidently  corrupt,  "Zafiaias  (A.  V.  Mamaias),  which 
is  the  true  reading,  being  misplaced  in  ver.  44  after 
/Vlnathan. 

MASOKA.    [Old  Testament.] 
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MAS'PHA.  1.  (Moo-iTTjfofd;  Alex  Vla(Toii<pa', 
ha.)  A  place  opposite  to  ((tareVavTi)  Jeru- 
salem, at  whicli  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  followers 
assembled  themselves  to  bewail  the  desolation  of 
the  city  and  tlie  ssjictuaiy,  and  to  inflame  their  re- 
sentment before  the  battle  of  Emmaus,  by  the  sight, 
not  only  of  the  distant  city,  which  was  probably 
visible  from  the  eminence,  but  also  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  mutilated  and  profaned,  and  of  other 
objects  of  peculiar  preciousness  and  sanctity  (1  Mace, 
iii.  46).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical 
with  MizPEH  of  Benjamin,  the  ancient  sanctuary 
at  which  Samuel  had  convened  the  people  on  an 
occasion  of  equal  emergency.  In  fact,  Maspha,  or 
more  accurately  Massepha,  is  merely  the  form  in 
which  the  LXX.  uniformly  render  the  Hebrew 
name  Mizpeh. 

2.  (Maap(^({  in  both  MSS. ;  but  Josephus  Ma\- 
K7}v :  Maspha.)  One  of  the  cities  which  were  taken 
from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  his 
campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Mace.  v.  35) 
It  is  probably  the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead. 
The  Syriac   has   the  cm-ious   variation   of   Olim, 

^Q>>— ij ,  "  salt."  Perhaps  Josephus  also  reads  H /D^ 
"  salt."  [G.] 

MASR'EKAH  (ni?"]K'0 :  Mao-o-e/cKas,  in 
Chron.  MacrcKftas,  and  so  Alex,  in  both :  Mase- 
reca,  Maresca),  an  ancient  place,  the  native  spot 
of  Samlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  36 ;  1  Chr.  i.  47).  Interpreted  as 
Hebrew,  the  name  refers  to  vineyards — as  if  fi'om 
Sarak,  a  root  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
"  vine  of  Sorek,"  that  is,  the  choice  vine ;  and  led 
by  this,  Knobel  {Genesis,  257)  proposes  to  place 
Masrekah  in  the  district  of  the  Idumaean  mountains 
north  of  Petra,  and  along  the  Hadj  route,  where 
Burckhai'flt  found  "extensive  vineyards,"  and  "gi-eat 
quantities  of  dried  grapes,"  made  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Refaya  for  the  supply  of  Gaza  and  for  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  Aug.  21).  But  this 
is  mere  conjectiu*e,  as  no  name  at  all  corresponding 
with  Masrekah  has  been  yet  discovered  in  that  loca- 
lity. Schwarz  (215)  mentions  a  site  called  En- 
Masrak,  a  few  miles  south  of  Petra.  He  probably 
refers  to  the  place  marked  Ain  Mafrak  in  Palmer's 
Map,  and  Ain  el-  Usdaka  in  Kiepert's  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  1856).  The  versions  are  unanimous  in  adhering 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  Hebrew.  [G.] 

MAS'SA  (xblD:  Moo-o-^:  Massa),  a  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xW.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  30),  His  de- 
scendants  were  not  improbably  the  Masani,  who 
are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19,  §2)  in  the  east  of 
Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Babylonia.  [W.  L.  B.] 

MASSAH  (riDO :  iretpoc/ubs),  J.  e.  "  tempta 
tion,"  a  name  given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Meri- 
BAU,  where  the  Israelites  "  tempted  Jehovah, 
saying,  Is  Jehovah  among  us  or  not  ?"  (Ex.  xvi. 
7).  The  name  also  occure,  with  mention  of  the 
circumstances  which  occasioned  it,  in  Ps.  sov.  8,  9 
and  its  Greek  equivalent  in  Heb.  iii.  8.      [H.  H.] 

MASSI'AS  (Mao-ff/uy :  Hismaenis)  =  Maa- 
SEiAH  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  22 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  22). 

MASTICH-TREE  {a-x^vos,  lentiscus)  occara 
only  in  the  Apocrj-4\a  (Susan,  ver,  54*),  where  ihe 


°  This  verse  contains  a  happy  play  upon  the  wori 
"  Under  what  treo  sawest  tliou  tUem  ?  .  . .  under  a  niasiich- 
tree  (vtto  a^lvovX    And  Daniel  said  . .  .  tho  angel  of  Uud 
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margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  lenitsk.  There  is  no 
Qoubt  that  the  Greek  word  is  coiTectly  rendered,  as 
IF  evident  from  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
{Hist.  Plant,  ix.  i.  §2,  4,  §7,  &c.) ;  Pliny  {N.  Jl. 
ui.  36,  xxiv.  28) ;  Dioscorides  (i.  90),  and  other 
writers.  Herodotiis  (iv.  177)  compares  the  friiit 
of  the  lotus  (the  Bhamnus  lotus,  Linn.,  not  the 
Egyptian  Nelumbium  speciosum)  in  size  with  the 
mastich  berry,  and  Babrius  (3,  5")  says  its  leaves 
are  browsed  by  goats.  The  fragrant  resin  known 
La  the  arts  as  "  mastick,"  and  which  is  obtained  bj 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of  August, 
is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Pistacia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by  the 
ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on  this  ac- 
count, and  for  its  many  supposed  medicinal  virtues. 
Lucian  {Lexiph.  12)  uses  the  term  <rxivoTp<tiKTi\s 
of  one  who  chews  mastich  wood  in  order  to  whiten 
his  teeth.  Martial  {Ep.  xiv.  22)  recommends  a 
mastich  toothpick  (dentiscalpium).  Pliny  (xxiv. 
7)  speaks  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree  being  rubbed 
on  the  teeth  for  toothache.  Dioscorides  (i.  90) 
says  the  resin  is  often  mixed  with  other  materials 
and  used  as  tooth-powdei ,  and  that  if  chewed,*  it 
imparts  a  sweet  odour  to  the  breath.  Both  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides  state  that  the  best  mastich  comes 
fri>m  Chios,  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  prefer  that 
which  is  imported  from  that  island  (comp.  Nie- 
buhr,  Beschr.  von  Arab.  p.  144;  Galen,  de  fac. 
Siinpl.  7,  p.  69).  Tournetbrt  (  Voyages,  ii.  58-61, 
transl.  1741)  has  given  a  full  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  Lentisks  or  Mastich  plants  of  Scio 
(Chios) :  he  sajs  that  "  the  towns  of  the  island  are 
distinguished  into  three  classes,  those  del  Campo, 
those  oi  Apanomeria,  and  those  where  they  plant 
Lentish-trees,  from  whence  the  mastick  in  tears  is 


Mftsticb  (Tistacxa  Lent 


fToduced."  Tomnefort  enumerates  several  Lentisk- 
troe  villages.  Of  the  trees  he  says,  "  these  trees  are 
rery  wide  spread  and  circular,  ten  or  twelve  foot 
tall,  consisting  of  several  branchy  stalks  which  in 

halli  received  the  sentence  of  God  to  cut  thee  In  two 
[crxKTei.  o-e  fxea-ov).  This  is  unfortunately  lost  in  our 
version ;  but  it  Is  preserved  by  the  Vulgate,  "  sub  schino 
. .  scindet  te ;"  and  by  Luther,  "  Linde  . .  .  finden."  A 
laintlar  play  occurs  it    vers.  58,  59,  between  npivov,  and 
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time  grow  crooked.  The  biggest  tnmks  are  a  fcol 
diameter,   covered  with   a  bark,   greyish,  rugged 

chapt the  leaves  are  disposed  in  three  or  foui 

couples  on  each  side,  about  an  inch  long,  naiTow  at 
the  beginning,  pointed  at  their  extremity,  half  an 
inch  broad  about  the  middle.  From  the  junctures 
of  the  leaves  grow  flowers  in  bunches  like  grapes 
(see  woodcut) ;  the  fruit  too  grows  like  btmches  of 
j;Tapes,  in  each  berry  whereof  is  contained  a  white 
kernel.  These  trees  blow  in  May,  the  fruit  does  not 
rijjen  but  iE  autumn  and  winter."  This  writtr 
j;ives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  mastich  gum  is  procured.  "  They  begin  to  make 
incisions  in  these  trees  in  Scio  the  first  of  August, 
cutting  the  bark  crossways  with  huge  knives,  withoL't 
touching  the  younger  branches ;  next  day  the  nutri- 
tious juice  distils  in  small  tears,  which  by  little  and 
little  form  the  mastick  grains ;  they  harden  on  the 
ground,  and  are^carefully  swept  up  from  under  the 
trees.  The  height  of  the  crop  is  about  the  middle  of 
August  if  it  be  dry  serene  weather,  but  if  it  be  rainy, 
the  tears  are  all  lost.  Likewise  towards  the  end  of 
September  the  same  incisions  furnish  mastick,  but 
in  lesser  quantities."  Besides  the  uses  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  the  people  of  Scio  put 
gi-ains  of  this  resin  in  perfumes,  and  in  their  bread 
before  it  goes  to  the  oven. 

Mastick  is  one  of  the  most  impoiiant  products  of 
the  East,  being  extensively  used  in  the  preparation 
of  spirits,  as  juniper  berries  are  with  us,  as  a  sweet- 
meat, as  a  masticatory  for  preserving  the  gums  and 
teeth,  as  an  antispasmodic  in  medicine,  and  as  an 
ingi'edient  in  varnishes.  The  Greek  writers  occa- 
sionally use  the  word  axtvos  for  an  entirely  dif« 
feront  plant,  viz.,  the  Squill  {Scilla  maritima) 
(see  Ai'istoph.  Plat.  715;  Sprengel,  Flor.  Hippoc. 
41 ;  Thaophr.  Hist.  Plant,  v.  6,  §10).  The  Pis- 
tacia  lentiscus  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. Accoraing  to  Strand  (Flor.  Palaest. 
No.  559)  it  has  been  observed  at  Joppa,  both  by 
N'auwolf  and  Pococke.  The  Mastich-tree  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Anacardiaceae.  [W.  H.] 

MATHANI'AS  (Mareavias:  Mathathias)  = 
Mattaniah,  a  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd. 
ix.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

MATHU'SALA  (MaOouo-ciAa:  Mathusale)  = 
Methuselah,  the  son  of  Enoch  (Luke  iii.  37). 

MAT'EED  (T^PO:  MarpaW;  Alex.  MarpaeiB: 
Hatred),  a  daughter  of  Mezahab,  and  mother  of 
Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hadad)  of 
Pan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  50). 
Respecting  the  kings  of  Edcm  whose  records  ai-e 
contained  in  the  chapters  refened  to,  see  Hadau, 
iKAM,  &c.  [E.  S.  P.] 

MAT'RI  (*")D»n,  with  the  art.  properly  "  the 
Matri:"  Marrap/;  Alex.  MoTrapcf  and  MaTTopf/r: 
Metri),  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
Saul  the  king  of  Israel  belonged  (1  Sam  x.  21). 

MAT'TAN  (|nD  :  VlaOiv  ;  Alex.  Maxav  in 
Kings;  ^ardav  in  Chron. :  Mathan).  1.  The 
priest  of  Baal  slain  before  his  altars  in  the  idol 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  Jehoiada 
swept  away  idolatry  from  Judah  (2  K.  xi.  18 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  17).     He  probably  accompanied  Atha- 


TTpio-at  <re.    For  the  bearing  of  these  and  Blmllar  charsA- 
teristics  on  the  date  and  origin  of  the  book,  see  Susanna. 
*  Whence  the  derivation  of  mastich,  from  fiafrrCxtf  f^* 
^m  of  the  (Txlfos,  from  fidara^,  navrix^ia,  umaai  4«. 
•*  to  chew,'  "  to  maftUcate." 
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liah  from  Samaria,  and  would  thus  be  the  first 
priest  ot'  the  Baal-worship  wliich  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah,  tbllowing  in  the  stfips  of  his  father-in-law 
Ahiib,  established  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxi.  6,  13). 
Jcsephus  (Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  calls  him  MaaBdv. 

2.  (Ndeav.)  The  father  of  Shephatiah  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  1).  [W.  A.  W.] 

RIAT'TANAH  (n3n» :    Mai^Oayaeiy  ;    Alex. 

V[av6aveiv :  Mntthand),  a  suition  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxi. 
18,  19),  It  lay  next  beyond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and 
between  it  and  Nahaliel ;  Nahiiliel  again  being  but 
one  day's  journey  from  the  Bamoth  or  heights  of 
Moab.  Mattanah  was  therefore  probably  situated 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  no  name  like  it 
appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered.  The  meaning 
at  the  root  of  the  word  (if  taken  as  Hebrew)  is  a 
"  gift,"  and  accordingly  the  Targumists — Onkelos 
as  well  as  Pseudojonathau  and  the  Jerusalem — treat 
Mattanah  as  if  a  synonym  for  Beer,  the  well 
which  was  "given"  to  the  people  (ver.  16).  In 
the  same  vein  they  further  translate  the  names  in 
verse  20 ;  and  treat  them  as  denoting  the  valleys 
yNahaliel)  and  the  heights  (Bamoth),  to  which  the 
miraculous  well  followed  the  camp  in  its  journey- 
ings.  The  legend  is  noticed  under  Beer."  By 
Le  Clerc  it  is  suggested  that  Mattanah  may  be  the 
same  with  the  mysterious  word  Vaheh  (ver.  14  ; 
A.  V.  "  what  He  did  ") — since  the  meaning  of  that 
word  m  Arabic  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mattanah  iu 
Hebrew.  [G.] 

MATTANI'AH  (H^JriO:    Bardavlas;  Alex. 

Meflfai'fas:  Matthanias).  1.  The  original  name 
of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  placed  him  on  the  throne 
instead  of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17). 
In  like  manner  Pharaoh  had  changed  the  name  of 
his  brother  Eliakim  to  Jehoiakim  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  when  he  restored  the  succes- 
sion to  the  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family  (comp. 
2  K.  xxiii.  31,  36). 

2.  (VlarQavias  in  Chr.,  and  Neh.  xi.  17  ;  Mar- 
davia  Neh.  xii.  8,  35;  Alex.  'HiaOQavias,  Neh.  xi. 
17,  yiadavia,  Neh.  xii.  8,  'UlaeOavia,  Neh.  xii.  35: 
Mathania,  exc.  Neh.  xii.  8,  35,  Mathanias).  A 
Levite  singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 
He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Mieah,  Micha  (Neh. 
xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35),  and  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 
xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader 
of  the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi. 
17,  xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part 
IR  the  musical  sei-vice  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Levitea  of  the  second  i-ank, 
"  keepers  of  the  thresholds,"  an  office  which  fell  to 
the  singers  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  In  Neh. 
xii.  35,  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  "  Mattaniah,  the 
•on  of  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Zaccur,  the  son  of 
Asaph,"  is  apparently  the  same  with  "  Mattaniah, 
tlie  son  of  Micha,  the  son  of  Zabdi  the  son  of 
Asaph"  (Neh.  xi.  17),  and  with  the  Mattaniah  of 
Neh.  xii.  8,  25,  who,   as  in  xi.   17,  is  associated 
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"  Vol.  i.  179a.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  there 
cited,  the  curious  reader  who  may  desire  to  investigate 
this  reosarfeable  tradition  will  find  it  exhausted  in  Bax- 
lorfs  Excrcttationes  (No.  v.  Hnt.  Petiai:  in  ntnerto). 

•>  Ths  w-«cl  "  oiV>»t "  i?  apparently  applM  in  a  Irss 


with  Bakbukiah,  and  is  expressly  nieulioiied  a 
living  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  (Neh 
xii.  26).  But,  if  the  reading  in  Neh.  xii.  35  be 
correct,  Zechaiiah,  the  great-grandson  of  Mattaniah 
(further  described  as  one  of  "the  priests'  sons,"'- 
whereas  Mattaniah  was  a  Levite),  blew  the  trumpet 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  led  by  Ezra,  which 
marched  round  the  city  wall.  From  a  comparison 
of  Neh.  xii.  35  with  xii.  41,  42,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  former  is  comipt,  that  Zechariah  in  verses 
35  and  41  is  the  same  priest,  and  that  the  clause 
in  which  the  name  of  Mattaniah  is  found  is  to  be 
connected  with  ver.  36,  in  which  ai'e  enumerated 
his  "  brethren"  alluded  to  in  ver.  8. 

3.  (VlarOavlas :  Mathanias.^  A  descendant  of 
Asaph,  and  ancestor  of  Jahaziel  the  Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  14). 

4.  {MarBavia;  Alex.  MaOOavla:  Mathanix.) 
One  of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  had  married  n 
foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  26), 
In  1  Esdr.  ix.  27  he  is  called  Matthanias. 

5.  (MarOaj/ai ;  Alex.  Maflflaj/ai.)  One  of  the 
sons  of  Zattu  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27).  He  is  called  Otho- 
NiAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  28. 

6.  (MaTdavid;  Alex.  HiaQOavii:  Mathanias.') 
A  descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  who  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  30).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  31,  he  is  called  Mathanias. 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  like  the  three 
above  mentioned,  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at 
Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  Esdr.  ix.  34,  the  names  "  Mattaniah,  Mattenai," 
are  corrupted  into  Mamnitanaimus. 

8.  {Mardavalas;  Ahx.tHaOQavias.)  A  Levite, 
father  of  Zaccur,  and  ancestor  of  Hanan  the  under- 
treasurer  who  had  charge  of  the  offerings  for  the 
Levites  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

9.  (•liT'jnD :   yiardavias :  Mathaniau,  1  Chr. 

XXV.  4 ;  Mathanias,  1  Chr.  xxv.  16),  one  of  the 
fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  whose  office  it 
was  to  blow  the  horns  iu  the  Temple  service  as  ap- 
pointed by  David.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  9th  di- 
vision of  twelve  Levites  who  were  "  instructed  in 
the  songs  of  Jehovah." 

10.  A  descendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levite  minstrel, 
who  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MAT'TATHA  (MoTTaOcJ:  Mathatha),  the  son 
of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of  David  in  the  genealogy 
of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  31), 

MAT'TATHAH  (nnriD :    Mardaed  :  Alex, 

MadOaBd:  Mathatha),  a  descendant  of  Ha?hum. 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  was  separated  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  33).  He  ;» 
called  Matthias  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  33. 

MATTATHI'AS  {MarTadlas :  Mathathias). 
1.  =Mattithiah,  who  stood  at  Ezra's  right  hand 
when  he  read  the  lavr  to  the  people  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
43  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  {Mathathias.)  Tlie  father  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49. 
xiv.  29).     [Maccabees,  165  a.] 


restricted  sense  in  later  times,  for  we  find  in  Ezr.  vlll.  24 
Sherebiah  and  Ha.shaWah  described  as  among  the  "  chiel 
of  the  priests,"  whereas,  in  vers.  IS,  19,  they  are  Merarite 
Levites  ;  if,  as  is  probable,  the  same  persons  are  alluded  to 
in  both  instaucca    Comp.  also  Josh.  iiL  3  with  Num.  vii.9. 
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3.  (Mathathias.)  The  son  of  Absalom,  and  bro- 
fher  of  Jonathan  14  (I  Mac.  xi.  70;  xhi.  U). 
In  the  battle  fought  by  Jonatlian  the  high-priest 
with  tho  forces  of  Demetiius  on  the  plain  of  Nasor 
(the  old  Hazor),  his  two  generals  Mattathias  and 
Judas  alone  stood  by  him,  when  his  army  was 
seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  and  with  their 
assistance  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  restored. 

4.  {Mathathias.)  The  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered,  together  with  his 
father  and  brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by 
Ptolemeus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 

5.  (Matthias.)  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Mace. 
vv.  19). 

6.  (Mathathias.)  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

7.  (Mathathias.)  Son  of  Semei,  in  the  same  cata- 
logue (Luke  iii.  26).  (W.  A.  W.) 

MATTENA'I  (>3r)»  :  MerBavla  ;  Alex.  Mad- 
Bavat:  Mathanai).  1.  Oneof  the  family  of  Hashum, 
who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  33).     In  1  Esdr.  ix.  33  he  is  called  Al- 

TANEUS. 

2.  (MceT0aj'at;  Alex.  MaflOaraj  •  Mathanai). 
A  descendant  of  Bani,  who  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  at  Fzm's  command  (Ezr.  x.  37).  The  place 
of  this  name  and  of  Mattaniah  which  precedes  it  is 
occupied  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  34  by  Mamnitanaimus. 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  19).  He  represented  the  house 
•if  .Toiarib. 

MAT'THAN  (Rec.  Text,  MarOdy ;  Lachm. 
with  B,  tHaSddv:  Mathan,  Matthan.)  The  son  of 
Eleazar,  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  "  the  husband 
of  Mary"  (Matt.  i.  15).  He  occupies  the  sa:r,e 
place  in  the  genealogy  as  Matthat  in  Luke  iii.  24, 
with  whom  indeed  he  is  probably  identical  (Hervey, 
Genealogies  of  Christ,  129,  134,  &c.).  "  He  seems 
to  have  been  himself  descended  from  Joseph  the 
son  of  Judah,  of  Luke  iii.  26,  but  to  have  become 
the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Abiud 
on  the  failure  of  Eleazar's  issue  "  (ib.  134). 

MATTHANl'AS  (Mareavfos)  =  Mattaniah, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Elam  (1  Esdr.  ix.  27  ; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  26).  In  the  Vulgate,  "  Ela,  Matha- 
nias,"  are  coiTupted  into  "  Jolaman,  Chamas," 
which  is  evidently  a  transcriber's  error. 

MATTHAT  (Vlaredr;  but  Tisch.  MaOOdT: 
Mathat,  Mattat,  Matthad,  &c.)  1.  Son  of  Levi 
and  grandfather  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy 
of  Luke  (iii.  24).  He  is  maintained  by  Lord  A. 
Hervey  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  Mat- 
THAN  of  Matt.  i.  15  (see  Genealogies  of  Christ, 
137,  138,  &c.). 

2.  Also  the  son  of  a  Levi,  and  a  progenitor  of 
Joseph,  but  much  higher  up  in  the  line,  namely 
eleven  generations  from  David  (Luke  iii.  29).  No- 
thing is  known  of  him. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  no  fewer  than  five 
names  in  this  list  are  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew 
root  as  that  of  their  ancestor  Nathan  the  son  of 
David  (see  Hervey,  Genealogies,  &c.,  p.  150). 

MATTHE'LAS  (Mad'hXai:  3faseas)=MxA- 
Seiah  1  (1  Esd.  ix.  19;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  18).  The 
reading  of  the  LXX.  which  is  followed  in  the  A.  V. 
might  easily  arise  from  a  mistake  between  the  uncial 
e  and  S  (C). 

MATTHEW  (Lachm.  with  BD,  MofleoTos  ;  AC 
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and  Rec.  Text,  KaTOaioi :  Matthaeus.)  Matthew 
the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke 
v.  27-29)  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii. 
14).  His  call  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  thre« 
Evangelists  in  the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew 
(ix.  9)  gives  the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  aud 
Luke  (v.  27)  the  latter  name.  If  there  were  two 
publicans,  both  called  solemnly  in  the  same  form 
at  the  same  place,  Capeniaura,  then  one  of  them 
became  an  Apostle,  and  the  other  was  heard  of  no 
more ;  for  Levi  is  not  mentioned  again  after  the 
feast  which  he  made  in  our  Lord's  honour  (Luke 
V.  29).  This  is  most  unlikely.  Euthymias  and 
many  other  commentators  of  note  identify  Alphaeus 
the  father  of  Matthew  with  Alphaeus  the  father 
of  James  the  Less.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the 
fact  that  in  the  lists  of  Apostles  (Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark 
iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts  i.  13),  Matthew  and 
James  the  Less  are  never  named  together,  like 
other  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  apostolic  body.  It 
may  be,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  name  Levi  was 
replaced  by  the  name  Matthew  at  the  time  of  the 
call.  According  to  Gesenius,  the  names  Matthaeus 
and  Matthias  are  both  contractions  of  Mattathias 
(=n''nnO,  "gift  of  Jehovah;"  &t6^o>pos,  &e6- 
5oTos),  a  common  Jewish  name  after  the  exile; 
but  the  true  derivation  is  not  certain  (see  Winer, 
Lange).  The  publicans,  properly  so  called  (puh- 
licani),  were  persons  who  farmed  the  Roman 
taxes,  and  they  were  usually,  in  later  times, 
Roman  knights,  and  persons  of  wealth  and  credit. 
They  employed  under  them  inferior  officers,  natives 
of  the  province  where  the  taxes  were  collected, 
called  properly  portitores,  to  which  class  Matthew 
no  doubt  belonged.  These  latter  were  notorious  for 
impudent  exactions  everywhere  (Plautus,  Menaech. 
i.  2,  5;  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  i.  1 ;  Plut.  De  Curios. 
p.  518  e);  but  to  the  Jews  they  were  especially 
odious,  for  they  were  the  very  spot  where  the 
Roman  chain  galled  them,  the  visible  proof  of  the 
degraded  state  of  their  nation.  As  a  rule,  none  but 
the  lowest  would  accept  such  an  unpopular  office, 
and  thus  the  class  became  more  worthy  of  the 
hatred  with  which  in  any  case  the  Jews  would 
have  regarded  it.  The  readiness,  however,  with 
which  Matthew  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  seems  -1,0 
show  that  his  heart  was  still  open  to  religious  im- 
pressions. His  conversion  was  attended  by  a  gi-eat 
awakening  of  the  outcast  classes  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
ix.  9,  10).  Matthew  in  his  Gospel  does  not  omit 
the  title  of  infamy  which  had  belonged  to  him 
(x.  3)  ;  but  neither  of  the  other  Evangelists  speaks 
of  "  Matthew  the  publican."  Of  the  e.xact  share 
which  fell  to  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel  we  have 
nothing  whatever  in  the  N.  T.,  and  other  sources 
of  infonnation  we  cannot  trust. 

Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  24)  mentions  that  after  our 
Lord's  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judaea  (some 
add  for  fifteen  yeare,  Clem.  Strom,  vi.),  and  then 
went  to  foreign  nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it 
fell  to  visit  Aethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticua 
(H.  E.  i.  19 ;  Ruff.  H.  E.  x.  9).  But  Ambrose 
says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of  th<« 
Persians  (In  Ps.  45) ;  Isidore  the  Macedonians 
(Isidore  Hisp.  de  Sanct.  77)  ;  aud  others  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Medes,  the  Pereians  of  the  Euphrates. 
Nothing  whatever  is  really  known.  Heracleon,  the 
disciple  of  Valentinus  (cited  by  Clemens  Alex. 
Strom,  iv.  9),  describes  him  as  dying  a  nntural 
death,  which  Clement,  Origen,  and  TertuUian  seem 
to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he  died  a  nrartyr,  d» 
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It  true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards  f  Niceph.  H.  E. 
u.  41). 

If  the  first  feeling  on  reading  these  meagre  par- 
ticulare  be  disappointment,  the  second  will  be  ad- 
miration for  those  who  doing  their  part  under  God 
11  the  great  work  of  founding  the  Church  on  earth, 
have  passed  away  to  their  Master  in  heaven  with- 
out so  much  as  an  etibrt  to  redeem  tlieir  names 
from  silence  and  oblivion.  (For  authorities  see  the 
works  on  the  Gospels  referred  to  under  Luke  and 
Gospels  ;  also  Fritzsche,  In  Matthaeum,  Leipzic, 
1826:  Lange,  Bihelwerk,  part  i.)  [W.  T.] 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was  written 
by  the  Apostle,  accoi-ding  to  the  testimony  of  all 
antiquity, 

I.  Language  in  which  it  was  first  written. — We 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  Iienaeus,  Pan- 
taenus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
many  other  Fathers,  that  the  Gospel  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  Palestine,  the  Aramaic,  a.  Papias  of  Hieiapolis 
(who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury) says,  "  Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  (to 
\6yi.a)  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  each  interpreted 
them  as  he  was  able"  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  39). 
It  has  been  held  that  to,  Adyjo  is  to  be  understood 
as  a  collection  of  discourses,  and  that  therefore  the 
book  here  alluded  to,  contained  not  the  acts  of  our 
Lord  but  His  speeches ;  but  this  falls  through,  for 
Papias  applies  the  same  word  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  and  he  uses  the  expression  \6yia  KvpiaKo.  in 
the  title  of  his  own  work,  which  we  know  from 
fragments  to  have  contained  facts  as  well  as  dis- 
courses (Studien  und  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  735 ; 
Meyer,  Einleitung  ;  De  VVette,  Einleitung,  §97  a; 
Alford's  Prolegomena  to  Gr.  Test.  p.  25).  Euse- 
bius, indeed,  in  the  same  place  pronounces  Papias  to 
be  "  a  man  of  very  feeble  understanding,"  in  refer- 
ence to  some  false  opinions  which  he  held ;  but  it 
requires  little  critical  power  to  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  Hebrew  book  was  in  use.  6. 
Ircnaeus  says  (iii.  1),  that  "  whilst  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  at  Rome  and  founding  the  Chinch, 
Matthew  put  forth  his  written  Gospel  amongst  the 
Hebrews  in  their  own  dialect."  It  is  objected  to 
this  testimony  that  Irenaeus  probably  drew  from 
the  same  source  as  Papias,  for  whom  he  had  great 
respect ;  this  assertion  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
refuted,  but  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  in  itself  no 
mere  copy  of  that  of  Papias.  c.  According  to  Eu- 
sebius {H.  E.  V.  10),  Pantaenns  (who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century)  •'  is  reported 
to  have  gone  to  the  Indians  "  {i.  e.  to  the  south  of 
Arabia?),"  where  it  is  said  that  he  found  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  already  among  some  who  had  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  there,  to  whom  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  apostles,  had  preached,  and  left  them  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  'Hebrew,  which  was 
preserved  till  the  time  referred  to."  We  have  no 
writings  of  Pantaenns,  and  Eusebius  recites  the 
stoi-y  with  a  kind  of  doubt.  It  reappears  in  two 
different  forms : — Jerome  and  Rufiinus  say  that  Pan- 
taenus  brought  hack  with  him  this  Hebrew  Gospel, 
and  Nicephorns  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated 
Hie  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
:»untry.  Upon  the  whole,  Pantaenus  contributes 
but  little  to  the  weight  of  the  argument,  d.  Origen 
says  {^Comment,  on  Matt.  i.  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi. 
25),  "  As  I  have  learnt  by  tradition  concerning  the 
feur  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received  without  dis- 
pute by  the  Church  of  Gt«d  under  heaven  :  the  first 
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was  written  by  St.  Matthew,  once  a  tax-gatlicrer, 
afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  jmb- 
lished  it  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Jewish  converts,  com- 
posed in  the  Hebrew  language."  The  objections  to 
this  passage  brought  by  Masch,  are  disposed  of  by 
Michaelis  iii.  part  i.  p.  127  ;  the  "  tradition  "  docs 
not  imply  a  doubt,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  tracing 
this  witness  also  to  Papias.  e.  Eusebius  (If.  E.  iii, 
24)  gives  as  his  own  opinion  the  following: 
"  Matthew  having  fii-st  preached  to  the  Hebrews, 
delivered  to  them,  when  he  was  preparing  to  depart 
to  other  countries,  his  Gospel,  composed  in  their 
native  language."  Othtr  p.^issages  to  the  same  effect 
occur  in  Cyril  (Catech.  14),  iipiphanius  (Haer.  li, 
2, 1),  Hieronymus  [de  Vir.  ill.  ch.  3),  who  mentions 
the  Hebrew  original  m  seven  places  at  least  of  hia 
works,  and  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  old  opinion  was  that 
Matthew  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  language.  To  whom 
we  are  to  attribute  the  Greek  translation,  is  not 
shown;  but  the  quotation  of  Papias  proves  that  in 
the  time  of  John  the  Presbyter,  and  probably  in 
that  of  Papias,  there  was  no  translation  of  gieat 
authority,  and  Jerome  (de  Vir.  ill.  ch.  3)  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  translator's  name  was  im- 
certain. 

So  far  all  the  testimony  is  for  a  Hebrew  original. 
But  there  are  arguments  of  no  mean  weight  in 
favour  of  the  Greek,  a  verj  brief  account  of  which 
may  be  given  here.  1.  The  quotations  from  the 
0.  T.  in  this  Gospel,  which  are  very  numerous 
(see  below),  are  of  two  kinds:  those  introduced  into 
the  narrative  to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecies, &c.,  and  those  where  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  the  persons  introduced,  and  especially  our 
Lord  Himself,  make  use  of  0.  T.  quotiitions.  Be- 
tween these  two  classes  a  difference  of  treatment  i° 
observable.  In  the  latter  class,  where  the  citations 
occur  in  discourses,  the  Septuagint  version  is  fol- 
lowed, even  where  it  deviates  somewhat  from  the 
original  (as  iii.  3,  xiii.  14),  or  where  it  ceases  tc 
follow  the  very  words,  the  deviations  do  not  come 
from  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  0.  T. ;  ex- 
cept in  two  cases,  xi.  10  and  xxvi.  31.  The  quo- 
tations in  the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the 
Septuagint,  but  appear  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon that,  whereas  the  Gospels  agree  most  ex- 
actly in  the  speeches  of  persons,  and  most  of  all  in 
those  of  our  Lord,  the  quotations  in  these  speeches 
are  reproduced  not  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint  version,  although 
many  or  most  of  them  must  have  been  spoken  in 
the  vernacular  Hebrew,  and  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Septuagint.  A  mere  tianslatoi 
could  not  have  done  this.  But  an  independent 
writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue,  and  wishing  to 
conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  (see  vol.  i.  p.  718  a),  might  have  used  for 
the  quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by 
his  colleagues.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  citations  throughout,  which  ij 
incon?istent  with  the  function  of  a  mere  translator. 
2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  by  assumii^ 
a  high  authority  for  this  translation,  as  though 
made  by  an  inspired  writer ;  and  it  has  been  sug« 
gested  that  this  writer  was  Matthew  himself  (Ben- 
gel,  Oishausen,  Lee,  and  others),  or  at  least  that  he 
directel  it  (Guericke),  or  that  it  was  some  other 
apostle  (Gerhard),  or  James  the  brother  of  tha 
LoixJ,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the  Af  ostlea. 

T  2 
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•r  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew  wrote,  from 
him,  tho  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other  in  Greek ! 
We  are  further  invited  to  admit,  with  Dr.  Lee, 
tliat  the  Hebrew  book  "  belonged  to  that  class  of 
writings  which,  although  composed  by  inspired 
men,  were  never  designed  to  form  part  of  the 
Canon"  {On  Inspiration,  p.  571).  But  supposing 
that  there  were  any  good  ground  for  considering 
lliese  suggestions  as  facts,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
attempt  to  pres«-ve  the  letter  of  the  tradition,  they 
have  quite  altered  the  spirit  of  it.  Papias  and  Je- 
rome make  a  Hebrew  original,  and  dependent  trans- 
lations ;  the  moderns  make  a  Greek  original,  which 
is  a  translation  only  in  name,  and  a  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal never  intended  to  be  preserved.  The  modem 
view  is  not  what  Papias  thcight  or  uttered  ;  and 
tlie  question  would  be  one  of  mere  names,  for  the 
only  point  worthy  of  a  struggle  is  this,  whether 
tlie  Gospel  in  our  hands  is  or  is  not  of  apostolic 
authoiity,  and  authentic.  4.  Olshausen  remarks, 
"While  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  relate  that 
Matthew  has  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  univers- 
ally make  use  of  the  Greek  text,  as  a  genuine  apos- 
tolic composition,  without  remarking  what  relation 
the  Hebrew  Matthew  bears  to  our  Greek  Gospel. 
For  that  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  teachers  did  not 
possess  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  any  other 
foim  than  we  now  have  it,  is  established"  (Echt- 
heit,  p.  35).  The  oiiginal  Hebrew  of  which  so 
many  speak,  no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw  (Je- 
rome, de  Vir.  ill.  3,  is  no  exception).  And  so 
little  store  has  the  Church  set  upon  it,  that  it  has 
utterly  perished.  5.  Were  there  no  explanation  of 
this  inconsistency  between  assertion  and  fact,  it 
would  be  hard  to  doubt  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  so  many  old  writers,  whose  belief  in  it  is  shown 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  it  in  spite  of 
their  own  experience.  But  it  is  ceiiain  that  a 
gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical  Matthew, 
sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  name ;  and  some 
of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear  to  have  re- 
ferred to  this  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  fonns  or 
names.  The  Christians  in  Palestine  still  held  that 
th3  Mosaic  ritual  was  binding  on  them,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  century  one  party  existed  who  held  that  the 
Mosaic  law  was  only  binding  on  Jewish  converts — 
this  was  the  Nazarenes.  Another,  the  Ebionites, 
held  that  it  was  of  universal  obligation  on  Chris- 
tians, and  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles  as  teaching 
the  opposite  doctrine.  Tliese  two  sects,  who  difl'ered 
also  in  the  most  important  tenets  as  to  our  Lord's 
person,  possessed  each  a  modification  of  the  same 
gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered  more  and  more, 
as  their  tenets  diverged,  and  which  bore  various 
names — the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  ^Matthew.  Enough 
is  known  to  decide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. But  it  had  many  pomts  of  resemblance  to 
the  synoptical  gospels,  and  especially  to  Matthew. 
What  was  its  origin  it  is  impossible  to  say :  it  may 
ha-'e  been  a  description  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  coiTupted  by  degrees ;  it  may  have  come 
in  its  early  and  pure  form  from  the  hand  of  Mat- 
thew, or  it  may  have  been  a  version  of  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  St.  Jlatthew,  as  the  Evangelist  who  wrote 
especiallv  for  Hebrews.  Now  this  Gospel,  "  the 
Proteus  o»  criticism  "  (Thiersch),  did  exist ;  is  it  im- 
possible that  when  the  Hebrew  Mattnew  is  spolccn 
of,  this  questionable  document,  the  Gospel  of  the 
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Hebrews,  was  really  refen-ed  to  ?  Observe  tljat  all 
accounts  of  it  are  at  second  hand  (with  a  notable 
exception)  ;  no  one  quotes  it ;  in  cases  of  doubt  about 
the  text,  Origen  even  does  not  appeal  from  thp 
Greek  to  the  Hebrew.  All  that  is  certain  is,  th.at 
Nazarenes  or  Ebionites,  or  both,  boasted  that  they 
possessed  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Jerome 
is  the  exception  ;  and  him  we  can  convict  of  the 
very  mistake  of  confounding  the  two,  and  almost 
on  his  own  confession.  "  At  first  he  thought," 
says  an  anonymous  writer  {Edinburgh  Review, 
1851,  July,  p.  39),  "  that  it  was  the  authentic  Mat- 
thew, and  translated  it  into  both  Greek  and  Latin 
from  a  copy  which  he  obtained  at  Beroea,  in  Syria. 
This  appears  from  his  De  Vir.  ill.,  written  in  the 
year  392.  Six  years  later,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  he  spoke  more  doubtfully  about  it, — 
"  quod  vocatur  a  plerisque  Matthaei  authenticum." 
Later  still  in  his  book  on  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
written  in  the  year  41 5,  he  modifies  his  account 
still  further,  describing  the  work  as  the  '  Evange- 
lium  juxta  Hebraeos,  quod  Chaldaico  quidem  Sy- 
roque  sermone,  sed  Hebraicis  Uteris  conscriptum  est, 
quo  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazareni  secundum  Apos- 
tolos,  sive  ut  plcrique  autumant  juxta  Matthaeum, 
quod  et  in  Caesariensi  habetur  Bibliotheca.' " 
5.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  work  on  Inspiration  asserts,  by 
an  oversight  vmusual  with  such  a  writer,  that 
the  theoiy  of  a  Hebrew  original  is  "  generally  re- 
ceived by  critics  as  the  only  legitimate  conclusion." 
Yet  there  have  pronounced  for  a  Greek  original — 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Lightfoot, 
Wetstein,  Paulus,  Lardner,  Hey,  Hales,  Hug, 
Schott,  De  Wette,  Moses  Stuai-t,  Fritzsche,  Credner, 
Thiersch,  and  many  others.  Great  names  are  ranged 
also  on  the  other  side ;  as  Simon,  Mill,  Michaalis, 
Marsh,  Eichhorn,  StoiT,  Olshausen,  and  others. 

With  these  arguments  we  leave  a  great  question 
unsettled  still,  feeling  convinced  of  the  early  accept- 
ance and  the  Apostolic  authority  of  our  "  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew ;"  and  far  from  convinced 
that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  another  Gospel  from  St. 
Matthew's  hand.  May  not  the  truth  be  that  Papias, 
knowing  of  more  than  one  Aramaic  Gospel  in  use 
among  the  Judaic  sects,  may  have  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  original  from  which  these 
were  supposed  to  be  taken,  and  knowing  also  the 
genuine  Greek  Gospel  may  have  looked  on  all  thessc, 
in  the  loose  uncritical  way  which  earned  for  him 
Eusebius'  description,  as  the  various  "  interpreta- 
tions" to  which  he  alludes? 

The  independence  of  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Greek  Evangelist,  will  appear  fi-om  the  remarks  in 
the  next  section. 

Bibliography. — Hug's  Einleitung,  with  the 
Notes  of  Professor  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1836. 
Meyer,  Komm.  Einleitung,  and  the  Commentaries 
of  Kuinol,  Fritzsche,  Alford,  and  others.  The  pas- 
sages from  the  Fathers  are  discussed  in  Michaelis 
(ed.  Jlarsh,  vol.  iii.  part  i.)  ;  and  they  will  be  found 
for  the  most  part  in  Kirchhofei',  Quellensammhmg ; 
where  will  also  be  found  the  passages  referring  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  448.  Credna-'s 
Einleitung,  and  his  Beitrdge  ;  and  the  often  cittd 
works  on  the  Gospels,  of  Gieseler,  Baur,  Norton, 
Olshausen,  Weisse,  and  Hilgenfeld.  Also  Cureton'» 
Syriac  Gospels ;  but  the  views  in  the  preface  must 
not  be  regai-ded  as  established.  Dr.  Lee  on  In- 
spiration, Appendix  P.,  Loudon,  1857. 

H.  Stgle  and  Diction. — The  following  rejcwti 
on  the  style  of  St.  Matthew  are  founded  on  Ui;>»i 
of  <  U'eduer. 
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1,  Matthew  uses  the  expression  "  th:»^  it  might 
M  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet"  (i.  22,  ii,  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later 
passages  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3, 
JT.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvi. 
l>6,  xxvii.  9).  The  variation  virh  tov  @eov  in 
xxii.  31,  is  notable;  and  alco  the  tovto  Sh  '6\ov 
yt"  jvev  of  i.  22,  not  found  in  other  Evangelists ; 
but  compare  Mark  xiv.  49  ;  Luke  xxiv.  44. 

1.  The  reference  to  the  Messiah  uuder  the  name 
Son  of  David,"  occurs  in  Matthew  eight  times  ; 
and  three  times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

3.  Jerusalem  is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the 
holy  place"  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  53). 

4.  The  expression  ffwreXeia,  tov  alaivos  is  used 
five  times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews. 

5.  The  phrase  "  kingdom  of  heaven,"  about 
thirty-three  times  ;  other  winters  use  "  kingdom  of 
jod,"  which  is  found  also  in  Matthew. 

6.  "  Heavenly  Father,"  used  about  six  times ; 
and  "  Father  in  heaven  "  about  sixteen,  and  with- 
out explanation,  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing in  this  Gospel. 

7.  Matthew  alone  of  the  Evangelists  uses  rh 
f>ridev,  e^^eflrj  as  the  foiin  of  quotation  from  0.  T. 
The  apparent  exception  in  Mark  xiii.  14,  is  re- 
jected by  Tischendorf,  &c.  as  a  wrong  reading.  In 
Matt,  about  twenty  times. 

8.  'Avaxaipeiv  is  a  frequent  word  for  to  retire. 
Once  in  Mark. 

9.  Kar'  Svap  used  six  times  ;  and  here  only. 

10.  The  use  of  irpoffepxecrBai  preceding  an  inter- 
view, as  m  iv.  3,  is  much  more  frequent  with 
Matt,  than  Mark  and  Luke;  once  only  in  John. 
Compare  the  same  use  of  iropeveffOai,  as  in  ii.  8, 
also  more  frequent  in  Matt. 

11.  '2(p6Spa  after  a  verb,  or  participle,  six  times ; 
the  same  word  used  once  each  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  after  adjectives. 

12.  With  St.  Matthew  the  particle  of  transition  is 
usually  the  indefinite  ti^tc  ;  he  uses  it  ninety  times, 
against  six  times  in  Mark  and  fourteen  in  Luke. 

13.  Kal  iyefero  Sre,  vii.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53, 
xix.  1,  xxvi.  1 ;  to  be  compared  with  the  tire  iye- 
vero  of  Luke. 

14.  noietf  &s,  Sxnrep,  &c.,  is  characteristic  of 
Matthew  :^-i.  24,  vi.  2,  xx.  5,  xxi.  6,  xxvi.  19, 
xxviii.  15. 

15.  Tai<pos  six  times  in  this  Gospel,  not  in  the 
others.  They  use  ij.v7]fjLiiov  frequently,  which  is 
also  found  seven  times  in  Matt. 

16.  'Svfj.fiovXiov  Kafifiaveiv,  peculiar  to  Matt. 
SuyU..  iroLflv  twice  in  Mark;  nowhere  else. 

17.  MaXaKia,  fxad-qniuv,  <Te\7]i/td^e(Tdai,  pecu- 
liar to  Matt.  The  following  words  are  either  used 
by  this  Evangelist  alone,  or  by  him  more  frequently 
than  by  the  others : — ^pSvifxos  olKiaKS^,  vffTspov, 
iKfidfv,  SitTTofeu',  KaTaTTOvTi^fffdai,  jx^Taipuv, 
parri^eiv,  <ppd^eiy,  ffwaipeiv  \6yoy. 

18.  The  frequent  use  of  iSov  atter  a  genitive 
absolute  (as  i.  20),  and  of  koI  ISov  when  introduc- 
ing anything  new,  is  also  peculiar  to  St.  Matt. 

19.  Adverbs  usually  stand  afteV  the  imperative, 
not  before  it;  except  ovrtus,  which  stands  first. 
Ch.  X.  1  ],  is  an  exception. 

20.  npoffKvvely  takes  the  dative  in  St.  Matt., 
and  elsewhere  more  rarely.  With  Luke  and  John 
it  takes  the  accusative.  There  is  one  apparent  ex- 
leption  in  Matt,  (ix,  13),  but  it  is  a  quotation 
bom  O.  T. 

SI,  The   participle   Kiywv   is    use*',    frequently 
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witbeut  the  dative  of  the  person,  as  in  i.  20,  H.  2 
Ch.  Tii.  21  is  an  exception. 

22.  The  expression  dfivim  4v  or  els  is  a  He- 
braism, frequent  in  Matt.,  and  unknown  to  the  othei 
Evangelists. 

23.  'lepo(T6\vfia  is  the  name  of  the  holy  eity 
with  Matt,  always,  except  xxiii.  37.  It  is  the 
same  in  Mark,  with  one  (doubtful)  exception 
(xi.  1).  Luke  uses  this  form  rarely  ;  'lepovtraKvn 
frequently. 

III.  Citaticns  from  0.  T. — The  following  list  if 
nearly  complete. 


Matt. 

Matt. 

i.  23. 

Is.  vii.  14. 

xvii.    2. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  29. 

ii.    6. 

Mic.  V.  2. 

11. 

Mai.  Hi.  1,  iv.  5 

15. 

Hos.  xi.  1. 

xviii.  15. 

Lev.  xix.  17  (?). 

18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  15. 

xix.    4. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

Iii.    3. 

Is.  xl.  3. 

5. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

iv.   4. 

Deut.  viii.  3. 

7. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

6. 

rs.  xci.  11. 

18. 

Ex.  XX.  12,  Lev. 

7. 

Deut.  vi.  16. 

xix.  18 

10. 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

xxi.   5. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

15. 

Is.  viii.  23,  ix.  1. 

9. 

Ps.  c.xviii.  25. 

V.    5. 

Vs.  xxxvii.  11. 

13. 

Is.  Ivi.  7,  Jer 

21. 

Ex.  XX.  13. 

vii.  11. 

27. 

Ex.  XX.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  viii.  2. 

31. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  cxviii.  22 

33. 

Lev.  xix.  12,  Deut. 

44. 

Is.  viii.  14. 

xxiil.  23. 

xxii.  24. 

Deut.  XXV.  5. 

38. 

Ex.  xxi.  24. 

32. 

Ex.  ill.  6. 

43. 

Lev.  .\lx.  18. 

37. 

Deut.  vi.  5. 

viil.    4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  liii.  4. 

44. 

Ps.  ex.  1. 

Ix.  13. 

Hos.  vi.  6. 

xxlii.  35. 

Gen.  iv.  8,  2  Chr 

X.  35. 

Mic.  vii.  6. 

xxiv.  21. 

xi.    5. 

Is.  XXXV.  5,  xxix. 

38. 

Ps.  Ixix.  25  (?) 

18. 

Jer.  xii.  7,  xxii 

10. 

Mai.  iii.  1. 

5(?). 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5. 

39. 

Ps.  cxviii.  26 

sii.    3. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

xxiv.  15. 

Dan.  ix.  27. 

5. 

Num.  xxviii.  9  (.') 

29. 

Is.  xiii.  10. 

7. 

Hos.  vi.  6. 

37. 

Gen.  vi.  11. 

18. 

Is.  xiii.  1. 

xxvi.  31. 

Zech.  xiii.  7. 

40. 

Jon.  i.  17. 

62. 

Gen.  ix.  6  (?). 

42. 

1  K.  x.  1. 

64. 

Dan.  vii.  13. 

xiii.  14. 

Is.  vi.  9. 

xxvii.    9. 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

35. 

Ps.  Ixxviii.  2. 

35. 

Ps.  xxii.  IS. 

XV.    4. 

Ex.xx.  12,xxi.  17. 

43. 

Ps.  xxii.  8. 

XV.    8. 

Is.  xxix.  13. 

46. 

Ps.  xxii.  1. 

The  number  of  passages  in  this  Gospel  which 
refer  to  the  0.  T.  are  about  65.  In  St.  Luke  they 
are  43.  But  in  St.  Matthew  there  are  43  verbal 
citations  of  0.  T.;  the  number  of  these  direct  ap- 
peals to  its  authority  in  St.  Luke  is  only  about  1 9 
This  fact  is  very  significant  of  the  charactei'  and 
original  purpose  of  the  two  narratives. 

IV.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a  pari  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do  to  St.  Luka 
(see  above  p.  155)  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a 
later  editor  or  compiler,  who  by  augmenting  and 
altering  the  earlier  document  produced  our  present 
Gospel.  Hilgenfeld  (p.  106)  endeavours  to  sepa- 
rate the  older  from  the  newer  work,  and  includes 
much  historical  matter  in  the  former:  since  Schleier- 
macher,  several  critics,  misinterpreting  the  X6yia 
of  Papias,  consider  the  older  document  to  have  been 
a  collection  of  "  discourees  "  only.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  in  the  second  century  for  two  or  more 
of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  diflering  from  them 
both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  substituted  tor 
the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury our  present  Gospels  were  adopted  by  authority 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  that  henceforth 
the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely  disappeared, 
and  have  escaped  the  keenest  research  ever  since. 
Eichhorn's  notion  is  that  "  the  Church  "  sanctioned 
the  four  canonical  books,  and  by  its  authority  gnvj 
thein  exclusive  currency  *  but  there  eiisted  at  tlint 
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ume  uo  means  for  convening  a  Courcil ;  and  if  such 
a  body  could  have  met  and  decided,  it  would  not 
have  tieen  able  to  force  on  the  Churchej  books  dis- 
crepant from  the  older  copies  to  which  they  had 
•ong  been  accustomed,  without  discussion,  protest, 
and  resistance  (see  Norton,  Genuineness,  Chap.  I.). 
That  there  was  no  such  resistance  or  protest  we 
have  ample  evidence.  Irenaeus  knows  the  four 
Gospels  only  {Haer.  iii.  ch.  i.).  Tatian,  who  died 
A.D.  170,  composed  a  hamiony  of  the  Gospels,  lost 
to  us,  under  the  name  of  Diatessaron  (Eus.  H.  E. 
iv.  29).  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  about 
168,  wi'ote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Hieron. 
ad  Algasiam  and  de  Vir.  ill.).  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (flourished  about  189)  knew  the  four  Gospels, 
and  distinguished  between  them  and  the  uncano- 
nical  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.  Tertul- 
lian  (born  about  160)  knew  the  four  Gospels,  and 
was  called  on  to  vindicate  the  text  of  one  of  them 
against  thecorruptiousof  Marcion  (see  above,  Luke). 
Origeu  (born  185)  calls  the  four  Gospels  the  four 
elements  of  the  Christian  faifh  ;  and  it  appears  that 
his  copy  of  Matthew  contained  the  genealogy 
{Comni.  in  Joan.).  Passages  from  St.  Matthew 
are  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  Diognetus  (see  in  Otto's  Jmtin  Martyr, 
vol.  ii.),  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus,  Tatian,  Athena- 
goras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  and  Origen. 
It  is  not  merely  from  the  matter  but  the  manner 
of  the  quotations,  from  the  calm  appeal  as  to  a 
settled  authority,  from  the  absence  of  all  hints  of 
doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as  proved  that  the  book 
we  possess  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  sudden 
change.  Was  there  no  heretic  to  throw  back  with 
double  force  against  Tertullian  the  charge  of  altera- 
tion which  he  brings  against  Marcion  ?  Was  there 
no  orthodox  Church  or  member  of  a  Church  to 
complain,  that  instead  of  the  Matthew  and  the 
Luke  that  had  been  taught  to  them  and  their 
fathers,  other  and  different  writings  were  now  im- 
posed on  them?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
appears. 

The  citations  of  Justin  Martyr,  very  important 
for  this  subject,  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a 
source  dilferent  from  the  Gospels  which  we  now 
possess:  and  by  the  word  airo/j.vrifj.oi'fv/xaTa 
(memoii-s),  he  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  that 
lost  work.  Space  is  not  given  here  to  show  that 
the  remains  referred  to  are  the  Gospels  which  we 
possess,  and  not  any  one  book ;  and  that  though 
Justin  quotes  the  Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his 
words  often  bear  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
original,  the  same  is  trae  of  his  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint.  He  transposes  words,  brings  se- 
parate pass;iges  together,  attiibutes  the  words  of 
one  prophet  to  another,  and  even  quotes  the  Penta- 
teuch for  facts  not  recorded  in  it.  Many  of  the 
quotations  from  the  Septuagint  are  indeed  precise, 
but  these  are  chiefly  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
where,  reasoning  with  a  Jew  on  the  0.  T.,  he  does 
not  trust  his  memory,  hut  consults  the  text.  This 
question  is  disposed  of  in  Norton's  Genuineness, 
vol.  i.,  and  in  Hug's  Einleitung. 

The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  ([uestioned ;  but  is  established  on 
satisfactory  grounds  (see  Fritzsche,  on  Matt.,  Ex- 
cursus iii. ;  Meyer,  on  .Matt.  p.  65).  i.  All  the  old 
MSS.  and  versions  contain  them  ;  and  they  are 
quoted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 
(Irenaeus,  Clement  Alex.,  and  others).  Celsus 
also  knew  ch.  ii.  (see  Origen  cont.  Cels.  i.  38). 
iL  TTieir  contents  would  naturally   form  part  of  a 
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Goepel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews.  iii.  The 
commencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on  ii.  23  ;  and 
in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to  ii.  23.  it.  In  con« 
stiiictions  and  expressions  they  are  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  (see  examples  above,  in  II.  Style  and 
diction).  Professor  Norton  disputes  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  upon  the  ground  of  the  diflS 
culty  of  hai-monising  them  with  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative, and  upon  the  ground  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  did  not  possess  them  in  their 
version  of  the  Gospel.  The  fonner  objection  is  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  commentaries ;  the  answer  would 
require  much  space.  But,  1 .  Such  questions  ar°  by 
no  means  confined  to  these  chapters,  but  are  found 
in  places. of  which  the  Apostolic  origin  is  admitted. 
2.  The  treatment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  by  Marcion 
(above,  pp.  152,  153)  suggests  how  the  Jewish 
Christians  dropped  out  of  their  version  an  account 
which  they  would  not  accept.  3.  Prof.  N.  stands 
alone,  among  those  who  object  to  the  two  chapters, 
in  assigning  the  genealogy  to  the  same  author  as 
the  rest  of  the  chapters  (Hilgenfeld,  p.  46,  47). 
4.  The  diificulties  in  the  harmony  are  all  recon- 
cileable,  and  the  day  has  passed,  it  may  be  hoped, 
when  a  passage  can  be  stru'-.k  out,  against  all  the 
MlSS.  and  the  testimony  of  early  wri'ters,  for  sub- 
jective impressions  about  its  contents. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  for 
the  genuineness  and  Apostolic  origin  of  our  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  best  testimony  that  can  be 
given  for  any  book  whatever. 

V.  Time  when  the  Gospel  was  icritten. — No- 
thing can  be  said  on  this  point  with  certainty. 
Some  of  the  ancients  think  that  it  was  written  in 
the  eighth  year  after  the  Ascension  (Theophylact 
and  Euthymius) ;  others  in  the  fifteenth  (Nico- 
phorus,  H.  E.  ii.  45) ;  whilst  Irenaeus  says  (iii.  1) 
that  it  was  written  "  when  Peter  and  Paul  wer« 
preaching  in  Rome,"  and  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  24), 
at  the  time  when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Pa- 
lestine. From  two  passages  xxvii.  7,  8,  xxviii.  15, 
some  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  events 
and  the  description  of  them,  and  so  the  eighth  year 
seems  out  of  the  question  ;  but  a  term  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  would  satisfy  these  passages.  The 
testimony  of  old  writers  that  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
the  earliest  must  be  taken  into  account  (Onsen  in 
Eus.  H.E.  vi.  25;  Irenaeus  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Murato- 
rian  fragment,  as  far  as  it  remains,  in  Cialner's 
Kanon) ;  tnis  would  bring  it  before  A.D.  58-60 
(above,  p.  154),  the  supposed  date  of  St.  Luke. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  written 
between  50  and  60 ;  the  exact  year  cannot  even  be 
guessed  at. 

VI.  Place  where  it  teas  written. — There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  Pales- 
tine. Hug  has  shown  elaborately,  from  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Greek  element  over  and  about  Palestine, 
that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  asser- 
tions that  it  was  written  for  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
that  it  was  written  in  Greek  (Einleitung,  ii.,  ch.  i. 
§  10)  ;  the  facts  he  has  collected  are  worth  study. 

VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. — The  Gospel  itself 
tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  the  Mes^^iah  of  the  0.  T.  whom  they 
expected.  Jewish  converts  over  all  the  world  seem 
to  have  been  intended,  and  not  merely  Jews  in 
Palestine  (Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  Jerome  say  simply 
that  it  was  written  "  for  the  Hebrews ").  Jesiu 
is  tlie  Messiah  of  the  0.  T.,  recognizable  by  Jewi 
from  his  acts  as  such  (i.  32,  ii.  5,  16.  17.  iv,  14, 
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riii.  17,  sit.  17-21,  xiii.  35,  sxi.  4,  xxvii.  9). 
Knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  of  the  country 
w  presupposed  in  the  readers  (Matt.  xr.  1,  2  with 
Mark  vii.  1-4  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  62  with  Mark  xv.  42  ; 
Luke  sxiii.  .54;  John  six.  14,  .31,  42,  and  other 
places),  Jerusalem  is  the  holy  city  (see  above, 
Style  and  diction),  Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  (i.  1,  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  2'.!, 
xz.  30,  xxi.  9,  15) ;  is  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  in 
David's  place,  Bethlehem  (i.  22,  ii.  6) ;  must  fiee 
into  Egypt  and  be  recalled  thence  (ii.  15,  19) ; 
must  have  a  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist  (iii.  3, 
xi.  10)  ;  was  to  labour  in  the  outcast  Galilee  that 
■at  in  darkness  (iv'^  14-16);  His  healing  was  a 
promised  mark  of  His  office  (viii.  17,  xii.  17);  and 
so  was  His  mode  of  teaching  in  parables  (xiii.  14)  ; 
He  entered  the  holy  city  as  Messiah  (xxi.  5-1  fi)  ; 
was  rejected  by  the  people,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy (xxi.  42) ;  and  deserted  by  His  disciples  in 
the  same  way  (xxvi.  31,  56).  The  Gospel  is  per- 
vaded by  one  principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  pei-son  of 
Jesus.  This  at  once  sets  it  in  opposition  to  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  time ;  for  it  rebuked  the  Pharisaic  in- 
tei-pretations  of  the  Law  (v.,  xxiii.),  and  proclaimed 
Jesus  as  the  Sou  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  through  His  blood,  ideas  which  were  strange 
to  the  cramped  and  limited  Judaism  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

VIII.  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — There  are  traces 
in  this  Gospel  of  an  occasional  superseding  of  the 
chronological  order.  Its  principal  divisions  are — 
I.  The  Introduction  to  the  Ministry,  i.-iv.  II. 
The  laying  down  of  the  new  Law  for  the  Church 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v.-vii.  III.  Events 
in  historical  order,  showing  Him  as  the  worker  of 
Miracles,  viii.  and  ix.  IV.  The  appointment  of 
Apostles  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  x.  V.  The  doubts 
and  opfwsition  excited  by  His  activity  in  divers 
minds — in  John's  disciples,  in  sundry  cities,  in  the 
Pharisees,  xi.  and  xii.  VI.  A  series  of  parables  on 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  xiii.  VII.  Similar 
to  V.  The  effects  of  His  ministry  on  His  country- 
men, on  Herod,  the  people  of  Gennesaret,  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  on  multitudes,  whom  He  feeds, 
xiii.  53 — xvi.  12.  VIII.  Revelation  to  His  disciples 
of  His  sufferings.  Els  instractions  to  them  there- 
upon, xvi.  13 — xviii.  35.  IX.  Events  of  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  xix.,  xx.  X.  Entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem and  resistance  to  Him  there,  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees,  xxi.-xxiii.  XI.  Last  dis- 
courses ;  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  Jerusalem, 
and  also  of  the  world,  xxiv.,  xxv.  XII.  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  xxvi.-xxviii. 

Sources. — The  works  quoted  under  Luke,  p. 
1 56  ;  and  Norton,  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels ; 
Fritzsche,  on  Matthew ;  Lange,  Bibelwerk ;  Credner, 
Einleitung  and  Beitrdge.  [W.  T.] 

MATTHI'AS  {narO'ias:  JIfamias),  the  Apostle 
(Iccted  to  fill  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts 
i.  26).  All  beyond  this  that  we  know  of  him  for 
certainty  is  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus  dui'ing  the  whole  course  of  His 
ministry ;  for  such  was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be 
the  necessary  qualification  of  one  who  was  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  resurrection.  The  name  of  Matthias 
occurs  in  no  other  place  in  the  N.  T.  We  may 
accept  as  probable  the  opinion  which  is  shared  by 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  lib.  i.  12)  and  Epiphanius  (i.  20)  ' 
chat  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  It  is  said 
Uiat  he  preached  the  Gospel  and  sufleicd  martyrdom 
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in  Ethiopia  (Nicephor.  ii.  60).  Cave  believes  that 
it  was  rather  in  Cappadocia.  An  apocryphal  gosp« 
was  published  imder  his  name  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  23), 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  the  Tra^ 
ditions  of  Matthias  {Strom,  ii.  163,  &c.). 

Different  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  mannei 
of  the  election  of  Matthias.  The  most  natural  con- 
struction  of  the  words  of  Scripture  swms  to  be 
this: — After  the  address  of  St.  Peter,  the  whole 
assembled  body  of  the  brethren,  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  about  120  (Acts  i.  15),  proceeded  to  nominate 
two,  namely,  Joseph  surnameri  Barsabas,  and  Mat- 
thias, who  answered  the  requirements  of  the  Apostle: 
the  subsequent  selection  between  the  two  was  referred 
in  prayer  to  Him  who,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men, 
knew  which  of  them  was  the  fitter  to  be  His  witness 
and  apostle.  The  brethren  then,  under  the  heavenly 
guidance  which  they  had  invoked,  proceeded  to  give 
forth  their  lots,  probably  by  each  writing  the  name  of 
one  of  the  candidates  on  a  tablet,  and  casting  it  into 
the  urn.  The  urn  was  then  shaken,  and  the  name 
that  first  came  out  decided  the  election.  Lightfoot 
{Ilor.  Heh.  Luc.  i.  9)  describes  another  way  of  casting 
lots  which  was  used  in  assigning  ic  the  priests  their 
several  parts  in  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The 
apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  yet  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  solemn  mode  of 
casting  the  lots,  in  accordance  with  a  practice  enjoined 
in  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xvi.  8),  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  way  of  referring  the  decisicm  to  God  (comp. 
Prov.  xvi.  33).  St.  Chrysostom  remarks  that  it  was 
never  repeated  afler  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spii-it. 
The  election  of  Matthias  is  discussed  by  Bi.^hop 
Beveridge,  Works,  vol.  i.  serm.  2.         [E.  H — s.] 

MATTHI'AS  (MaTToeioy  :  Mathathias)  = 
Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of  Hashum 
(1  Esdi-.  ix.  33 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

MATTITHI'AH  (H^^nritt :  Mc-^eadicLT ;  Alex. 
Marradias:  Mathathias).  1.  A  Levite,  the  first- 
born of  Shallum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over 
the  offerings  made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31  ; 
comp.  Lev.  vi.  20  [12],  &c.). 

2.  (MaTToflioj.)  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to  minister 
before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5), 
"  with  harps  upon  Sheminith  "  (comp.  1  Chr.  xv 
21),  to  lead  the  choir.     See  below,  5. 

3.  (MoT^ovias  ;  Alex.  Mo0ea0/as.)  One  of  the 
family  of  Nebo,  who  had  manied  a  foreign  wife  in 
the  days  of  Ezra  (Neh.  x.  43).  He  is  called  Mazi- 
TiAS  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  35. 

4.  (MoTflotfios ;  Alex.  MaxTo^ias.)  Probably 
a  priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
1  Esdr.  ix.  43,  he  appears  as  Mattathias. 

5.  (-InTIWD:     MaTfla^ia ;    Alex.    Marraflio ; 

1  Chr.  XV.  I'S,  MoTToeros;  1  Chr.  xv.  21,  Mar- 
dadias  ;  Alex.  MarraOias,  1  Chr.  xxv.  3  ;  Mardias, 
1  Chr.  xxv.  21).  The  same  as  2,  the  Hebrew  being 
in  the  lengthened  form.  He  was  a  Levite  of  the 
second  rank,  and  a  doorkeeper  of  the  ark  ( 1  Chr. 
XV.  18,  21).  As  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jednthun, 
he  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  I4th  division 
of  twelve  Levites  into  which  the  Temple  choir  was 
distributed  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

MATTOCK.*     The  tool   used  in  Arabia  for 


*  1.  "'.'^yO  ;  sarcvZum,  Is.  vll.  25.     2.   HK^'inTJ,  «pe» 
irat/of,  sarcidum  and  n^'nHDi  fltpia-TT/pioi',  vomer,  botS 
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loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr,  answers 
generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbing-axe,  ».  e. 
a  single-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarcultis  simplex,  as 
opposed  U>  bicomis,  of  Palladius.  The  ancient 
ligyptian  hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for  hoe, 
spade,  and  pick.  The  blade  was  inserted  in  the 
handle,  and  the  two  were  attached  about  the  centre 
by  a  twisted  rope.  (Palladius,  de  Re  rust.  i.  43  ; 
Niebuhr,  Bescr.  de  I'Ar.  p.  137  ;  Loudon,  Encycl. 
of  Gardening,  p.  517;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii. 
Il5,  18,  .abridgm.  ;  comp.  Her.  ii.  14;  Hasselqaist, 
Trav.  p.  100.)    [Handicraft.]       [H.  V/.  P.] 


Egyptian  hoe».    (From  Wilkinsoni) 


MAUL  (j.  e.  a  hammer ;  a  variation  of  mall, 
from  malleus'),  a  word  employed  by  our  translators 
to  render  the  Hebrew  tenn  }**Q0.  The  Hebrew 
and  English  alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.  But 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  and  differing  but 
slightly  in  form,  viz.  )^3D,  is  found  in  Jer.  h.  20, 
and  is  there  translated  by  "  battle-ax  " — how  in- 
correctly is  shown  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  verb  derived  from  the  same  root  in  the  next 
three  verses,  and  there  uniformly  rendered  "  break 
m  pieces."  The  root  ^Q3  or  |*-is,  has  the  force  of 
dispersing  or  smashing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  heavy  warlike  instrument,  a  mace  or  club,  is 
alluded  to.  Probably  such  as  that  which  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  name  of  Charles  Martel. 

The  mace  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
of  the  wars  of  the  Europeans  with  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  other  Orientals,  and  several  kinds  are  still  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  remoter  parts 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  55.)  In  their 
European  wars  the  Turks  were  notorious  for  the  use 
they  made  of  the  mace  (Knollys'  Hist,  of  the 
Turks). 

A  similar  word  is  found  once  again  in  the  original 
of  Ez.  ix.  2,  )^S0  v3  =  weapon  of  smashing 
(A.  V.  "  slaughter-weapon  ").  The  sequel  shows 
how  terrible  was  the  destraction  such  weapons 
could  effect.  [G.] 

MAUZ'ZIM  (D''-T3;»  :  MawCdfi ;  Alex.  MaooCel: 
Maozim).    The  marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of  Dan. 


from  B'jH.  "  carve,"  "  engrave,"  1  Sdui.  jilii.  20.  Which 
cf  these  is  the  ploughsBare  and  wbiob  the  mattock  cannot 
^  itioertaUied.    See  Gee.  ]>  530. 
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xl.  .^8,  "  tha  3>d  ci  forces"  gives,  as  the  equ> 
valent  of  the  last  word,  "  Mauzzim,  or  gods  pro. 
tectors,  or  munitions."  The  Geneva  vei-sion  reuderi 
the  Hebrew  as  a  proper  name  both  in  Dan.  si.  od 
and  39,  where  the  word  occurs  again  (marg.  ol 
A.  V.  "munitions"),  lu  the  Greek  version  of 
Theodotion,  given  above,  it  is  treated  as  a  proper 
name,  as  well  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  LXX.  at.  at 
present  printed  is  evidently  corrupt  in  this  pa.ssage, 
but  iffxvpd  (ver.  37)  appears  to  represent  the  word 
in  question.  In  Jerome's  time  the  reading  waf. 
different,  and  he  gives  "  Deum  fortissimum  "  for  the 
j  Latin  translation  of  it,  and  "Deum  fortitudinum " 
for  that  of  AquUa.  He  ridicules  the  interpretation 
of  Porphyry,  who,  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  understood 
by  "  the  god  of  Mauzzim"  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
set  up  in  Modin,  the  city  of  Mattathias  and  his 
sons,  by  the  generals  of  Antiochus,  who  compelled 
the  Jews  to  sacrifice  to  it,  "  the  god  of  Modin." 
Theodoret  retains  the  reading  of  Theodotion  (Ma- 
^a>6i/i  being  evidently  for  Maoife^ju),  and  explains 
it  of  Antichrist,  "  a  god  strong  and  powerful."    The 

Peshito-Syriac has  |  I  »  •  V  JOT^j,  "the strong 

god,"  and  Junius  and  Tremellius  render  it  "  Deum 
summi  roboris,"  considering  the  Hebrew  pluial  as 
intensive,  and  intei-preting  it  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  "  Mauzzim  "  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of  "  fortresses,"  just  as 
in  Dan.  xi.  19,  39,  "  the  god  of  fortresses"  being 
then  the  deity  who  presided  over  strongholds.  But 
beyond  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  connect  an  ap- 
pellation so  general  with  any  special  object  of  idola- 
trous worship.  Grotius  conjectured  that  Mauzzim 
was  a  modification  of  the  name  'A^i^os,  the  war- 
god  of  the  Phoenicians,  mentioned  in  Julian's  hymn 
to  the  sun.  Calvin  suggested  that  it  denoted 
"  money,"  the  strongest  of  all  powers.  By  others 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  Mars,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  is  the  subject  of  allu- 
sion. The  only  authority  for  this  supposition  exists 
in  two  coins  stnick  at  Laodicea,  which  are  believed 
to  have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Antiochus  with 
a  radiated  crown,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  o/ 
Mai'S  with  a  spear.  But  it  is  a.st,ei'ted  on  the  con 
trary  that  all  known  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
bear  his  name,  and  that  it  is  mere  conjecture  which 
attributes  these  to  him  ;  and  further,  that  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  to  show  that  a  temple  to  Mai's 
was  built  by  Antiochus  at  Laodicea.  The  opinion 
of  Gesenius  is  more  probable,  that  "  the  god  of 
fortresses "  was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  whom  An- 
tiochus built  a  temple  at  Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20). 
By  others  it  is  referred  to  Jupiter  OljTiipius,  to 
whom  Antiochus  dedicated  the  Temple  at  Jenisalem' 
(2  Mace.  vi.  2).  But  all  these  are  simply  con- 
jectures. Fiirst  (Handw.  s.  v.),  comparing  Is. 
xsxiii.  4,  where  the  reference  is  to  Tyre,  "  the 
fortress  of  the  sea,"  makes  □''•IJ?0  equivalent  to 
D*n  Tiy?3,  or  even  proposes  to  read  for  the  former 
D""  t'yO,  the  god  of  the  "stronghold  of  the  sea" 
would  thus  be  Melksirt,  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  A 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Layard  {Nin.  ii.  456,  note) 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  being  at  least  at 
well  founded  as  any  already  mentioned.  After  de- 
scribing Hera,  the  Assyrian  Venus,  as  "  standing 
erect  on  a  hon,  and  crowned  with  a  tower  or  mural 
coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  was  peculitu 
to  the  Semitic  ♦igure  of  the  goddess,"  he  adds  in  a 
note,  "  May  she  be  connected  with  the  '  El  Mao 
zem,'  the  deitir  presiding  ovei'  bulwarks  and  for* 
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fcreBses,  the  'god   of  forces'   of  Dan.   xi.  38?" 

Pfeiller  {Dub.  Vex.  cent.  4,  loc.  72)  will  only  see 
n  it  "  the  idol  of  the  Mass  1 "  f  W.  A.  W.] 

MAZITI'AS  (Mafirfas:  Mathathias)  =  Mat 
riTHiAH  3  (1  Esd.  ix.  35 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

MAZ'ZAROTH  (nhjD :  MaCovp^d :  Lucifer). 
The  mai-gin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Job  xxxviii.  32  gives 
"  the  twelve  signs  "  as  the  equivalent  of  "  Mazza- 
roth,"  and  this  is  in  all  probatility  its  true  mean- 
ing.   The  Peshito-Syriac  renders  it  by  J-fiv^^^ikj 

ogalto,  "  the  warn  "  or  "  Great  Bear ;"  and  J.  D. 
Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heh.  No.  1391)  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ewald  in  applying  it  to  the  stars  of  "  the 
northern  crown"  (Ewald  adds  "  the  southern"), 
deriving  the  word  from  Ifp,  nezer,  "  a  crown." 
Fiirst  {Handw.  s.  v.)  understands  by  Mazzaroth 
the  planet  Jupitei",  the  same  as  the  "  star"  of  Amos 
V.  26.»  But  the  interpretation  given  in  the  mai-gin 
of  our  version  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Ge- 
senius  [Thes.  p.  869).  On  referring  to  2  K.  xxiii. 
5,  we  find  the  word  ni>TD,  mazzaloth  (A.  V. 
"  the  planets "),  diffenng  only  from  Mazzaroth  in 
having  the  liquid  I  for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  margin 
"  the  twelve  signs,"  as  in  the  Vulgate.  The  LXX. 
there  also  have  fia^ovpdB,  which  points  to  the 
same  reading  in  both  passages,  and  is  by  Suidas  ex- 
plained as  "the  Zodiac,"  but  by  Procopius  of  Gaza 
as  probably  "  Lucifer,  the  morning  star,"  following 
the  Vulgate  of  Job  xxxviii.  32.  In  later  Jewish 
writings  mazzaloth  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  singular,  mazzdl,  is  used  to  denote  the  single 
signs,  as  well  as  the  planets,  and  also  the  influence 
which  they  were  believed  to  exercise  upon  human 
destiny  (Selden,  Be  Dts  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  1).  In 
consequence  of  this,  Jarchi,  and  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators generally,  identify  mazzaroth  and  mazza- 
loth, though  their  interpretations  vary.  Aben  Ezra 
understands  "  stai-s "  generally ;  but  R.  Levi  ben 
Gershon,  "  a  northern  constellation."  Gesenius 
himself  is  in  favour  of  regai-ding  m/xzzaroth  as  the 
older  form,  signifying  strictly  "premonitions,"  and 
in  the  concrete  sense,  "  stars  that  give  warnings  or 
presages,"  from  the  usage  of  the  root  ^t3,  nazar,  in 
Arabic.  He  deciphered,  as  he  believed,  the  same 
word  on  some  Cilician  coins  in  the  inscription 
7y  "^T  *T1tD,  which  he  renders  as  a  prayer,  "  may 
thy  pure  star  (shine)  over  (us) "  ( Jfon.  Phoen. 
p.  279,  tab.  36).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEADOW.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  English, 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words  which 
are  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 

1.  Gen.  xli.  2  and  18.  Here  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal is  •insn  (with  the  definite  article),  ha-Achu. 

It  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally  trans- 
fen-ed  into  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  translators,  who  give  it  as  t^ 
'A;if€(,'>  The  same  form  is  retained  by  the  Coptic 
vprsion.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V.  "flag") 
" — where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  g6m£  (A.  V. 
"  rush  "),  a  word  used  in  Ex.  ii.  3  for  the  "  bul- 
rushes" of  which  Moses'  ai'k  was  ;omposed — seems 


"  A  note  to  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  version  of  Job  (ed. 
Middeldorpf,  1835)  has  the  following :  "  Some  say  it  is 
the  dog  of  the  giant  (Orion,  i.  e.  Canis  aiajor),  others  that 
it  is  the  Zodiac." 

b  This  is  the  reading  of  Codex  A.  Jodex  B,  if  we  may 
accepttheeditioiicf  Mai,  has  eAo«;  soaiso  therenierlugof 
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to  shew  that  it  is  not  a  "  rneadow,"  but  some  kinq 
of  reed  or  water-plant.  Tliis  the  LXX.  support, 
both  by  rendering  in  the  latter  passage  ^oiirofiov, 
and  also  by  introducing 'Ax*  as  the  equivalent  ot 
the  word  rendered  "  paper-reeds "  in  Is.  xix.  7. 
St.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  also 
confirms  this  meaning.  He  states  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  learned  Egyptians  that  the  word  acht 
denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green  thmg  that  grew 
in  a  maish^-omne  quod  in  palude  vircns  nasottur 
But  as  during  high  mundations  of  the  Nile — such 
inundations  as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the 
whole  of  the  land  on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as 
the  cultivation  extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the 
river,  is  it  not  possible  that  Achu  may  denote  the 
hei-bage  of  the  growing  crops?  The  fact  Ihat 
the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision  were  feeding  thera 
would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  extreme  fruitful - 
ness  of  the  season:  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth 
on  either  side  of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows 
fed  amongst  it  unmolested.  The  lean  kine,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  stand  on  the  dry  brink.  [NiLe.] 
No  one  appears  yet  to  have  attempted  to  discover 
on  the  spot  what  the  signification  of  the  term  is. 

2.  Judg.  XX.  33  only :  "  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 
Here  the  word  is  n^J?J3,  Maareh,  which  occurs  no 
where  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it. 
The  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "  Meadows  " 
around  Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed : 
the  nearest  approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to  take 
maareh  as  meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  ine 
dictum  of  Gesenius  {Thes.  1069),  on  the  authority 
of  the  Targum.  It  is  also  adopted  by  De  Wette 
{die  Plane  von  (?.).  But  if  a«  open  plain,  where 
could  the  ambush  have  concealed  itself? 

The  LXX.,  accoi-ding  to  the  Alex.  MS.,»  read  a 
difierent  Hebrew  word — 3"IJ?D — "  from  the  west 
of  Gibeah."  Tremellius,  taking  the  root  of  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense,  reads  "  after  Gibeah  had  been 
left  open,"  ».  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitants" 
— post  denudationem  Gibhae.  This  is  adopted  by 
Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  Handb.  ad  loc.)  But  the  most 
plausible  intei-pretation  is  that  of  the  Peshito-Syriac, 
which  by  a  slight  difl'erence  in  the  vowel-points 
makes  the  word  ITiyD,  "  the  cave  ;"  a  suggestion 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  requirements 
of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  said 
against  this  is  that  the  liers-in-wait  were  "  set 
round  about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot,  but 
several.  [G.] 

ME'AH,  THE  TOWER  OF  (HNSn  h^^'O  ■ 
TTvp-yos-  tS>v  eKarSv :  turris  centum  cuhitorum, 
turrim  Emeth),  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wall  ot 
Jei-usalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  1,  xii. 
39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Hananeel  and 
the  sheep-gate,  and  appears  to  have  been  situated 
somewhere  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  out 
side  of  the  walls  of  Zion  (see  the  diagram,  vol.  i. 
p.  1027).  The  name  in  Hebrew  means  "  the  towei 
of  tlie  hundred,"  but  whether  a  hundred  cubits  of 
distance  from  some  other  point,  or  a  hundred  in 
height  (Syriac  of  xii.  39),  or  a  hundred  heroes  com- 


Aquila  and  Symmachus,  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  li.  5,  $5). 
Another  version,  quoted  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla. 
attempts  to  reconcile  sound  and  sense  by  oxd-q.  The 
Veneto-Greek  has  KeifLuiv. 

«  The  Vatican  Codex   tracsfers   the   word    literall) 
— Mapacya^e. 
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memoiated  by  it,  we  are  not  told  or  enabled  to 
infer.  In  the  Arabic  version  it  is  rendered  Bab-el- 
bostdn,  the  gate  of  tlie  garden,  which  suggests  its 
identity  with  the  "gate  Gennath"''  of  Josephns. 
But  the  gate  Gennath  appeai-s  to  have  lain  further 
round  towards  tlie  west,  nearer  the  spot  where  the 
ruin  known  as  the  Jvasr  Jalud  now  stands.     [G.] 

MEALS.  Our  information  on  this  subject  is 
but  sainty :  the  early  Hebiews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for  the 
terms  rendered  "  dine"  and  "  dinner  "  in  the  A.  Y. 
(Geu.  xliii.  16  ;  Prov.  xv.  17)  are  in  reality  general 
expressions,  which  might  more  correctly  be  rendered 
"eat"  and  "portion  of  food."  In  the  N.  T.  we 
have  the  Greek  terms  Hpiarov  and  Suttvov,  which 
the  A.  V.  rendei-s  respectively  "  dinner"  and  "sup- 
jjer"'  (Luke  xiv.  12  ;  John  xxi.  12),  but  which  are 
more  properly  "  breakfast "  and  "  dinner."  There 
is  5ome  uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at  which  the 
meals  were  taken :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took 
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their  principal  r.ieal  at  Boon  (Gen.  xliii.  16):  I* 

bourers  took  a  light  meal  a1.  tbat  time  (Ruth  h.  14; 
comp.  verse  17);  and  occasionally  that  early  hour 
was  devoted  to  excess  and  revelling  (1  K.  xx.  16).  It 
has  been  inferred  from  those  passiiges  (somewh^*,  too 
hiistily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  gene' ally 
took  place  at  noon:  the  Egyptians  do  indeed  stiE. 
m:ike  a  substantial  meal  at  that  time  (Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  189),  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails  among 
the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal  meal  after 
sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  about  9  or  10  A.M. 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  64).  For  instance,  Lot  pi-e- 
pared  a  feast  for  the  two  angels  "  at  even  "  (Gen. 
xix.  1-3)  :  Boaz  evidently  took  his  meal  late  in  the 
evening  (Ruth  iii.  7):  the  Israelites  ate  flesh  in  the 
evening,  and  bread  only,  or  manna,  in  the  moming 
(Ex.  xvi.  12):  the  context  seems  to  imply  that 
Jethro's  feast  was  in  the  evening  (Ex.  xviii.  12,  14). 
But,  above  all,  the  institution  of  the  Paschal  feast 


An  ancient  Egyptian  dinner  party.    (Wilkinson.) 
n,  r.  Tables  with  various  dishes.        t,  p.  Figs.        d,  e.  q,  and  J.  Basliets  of  p-apes.        Fig.  3  is  tailing  a  wing  from  a  goo8«. 
Fig.  4  holds  a  joint  of  meat        Figs.  5  and  7  are  eating  fish.        Fig.  6  is  about  to  drinlc  water  from  an  earthen  vesseL 


m  the  evening  seems  to  imply  that  the  principal 
meal  was  usually  taken  then :  it  appears  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Jews  would  have  been  ordered  to 
eat  meat  at  an  unusual  time.  In  the  later  Biblical 
period  we  have  clearer  notices  to  the  same  effect : 
breakfast  took  place  in  *he  morning  (John  xxi.  4,  12), 
on  ordinary  days  not  before  9  o'clock,  which  was  the 
fii-st  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  ii.  15),  and  on  the  Sab- 
liath  not  before  12,  when  the  service  of  the  synagogue 
was  completed  (Joseph.  Vit.  §54)  :  the  more  pro- 
longed and  substantial  meal  took  place  in  the  evening 
(Joseph.  Vit.  §44 ;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §4).  The  general 
'jenour  of  the  parable  of  the  gi-eat  supper  certainly 
implies  that  the  feast  took  place  in  the  working  hours 
of  the  day  (Luke  xiv.  15-24):  but  we  may  regard 
this  perhaps  as  part  of  the  imageiy  of  the  parable, 
rather  than  as  a  picture  of  real  life. 


The  posture  at  meals  varied  at  various  periods . 
there  is  sufScient  evidence  that  the  old  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19  ;  Judg.  xix.  6  ; 
1  Sam.  XX.  5,  24 ;  1  K.  xiii.  20),  but  it  does  not 
hence  follow  that  they  sat  on  chairs ;  they  may 
have  squatted  on  the  gi-ound,  as  was  the  occasional, 
though  not  perhaps  the  general,  custom  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  58,  181).  The 
table  was  in  this  ciise  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 
gi'ound,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Egypt.  At  the  same 
time  the  chair  •"  was  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  seems  to  have  been  reg-arded  as  a  token  of  dignity. 
As  luxuiy  increased,  the  practice  of  sitting  was  ex- 
changed for  thf.t  of  reclining :  the  fii-st  intimation 
of  this  occui"s  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  who  repro- 
bates those  "  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivoiy,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches  "  (vi.  4),  and  it  ap- 

b  The  Hebrew  term  is  kissi  (SDS)-  There  Is  only 
one  instance  of  its  being  mentioned  as  an  article  of  ordi- 
nary furniture,  viz.,  in  2  K.  iv.  10,  where  tne  A.  V,  incor* 


<«  Possibly  from    ri^33.   ganndth,  "gardens,"  perhaps 
alluding  to  the  gardens  which  lay  north  of  the  city. 

•  The  Greek  word  &tinvov  was  used  indifferently  in  the 
Homeric  age  for  the  early  or  the  late  meal,  its  special    rectly  renders  it  "  stool."    Even  there  it  seems  probable 
meaning  oelng  the  principal  meal.    In  later  times,  how-  i  tTiat  it  was  placed  more  as  a  mark  of  spnrial  boDoar  to  Um 
«ver,  the  term  was  applied  exclusiyely  to  the  late  meal,   prophet  than  lor  ccmmon  use. 
—the  fiopiroi'  of  the  Ubiuerit.  age. 
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pears  that  the  couches  themselves  were  of  a  costlj- 
character — the  "  comers  "«  or  erf^es  (iii.  12)  being 
hnished  with  irorj,  and  the  seat  covered  with  silk 
or  damask  coverlets.''  Ezekiel,  again,  inveighs  against 
one  who  sat  "  on  a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prepared 
before  it"  (xxiii.  41).  The  custom  may  1  ave  been 
boiTOwed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Balylonians 
and  Syrians,  among  whom  it  prevailed  at  ;\a  early 
period  (Esth.  i.  6,  vii.  8).  A  similar  chan^^e  took 
piace  in  the  habits  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  represented 
in  the  Heroic  age  as  sitting  •  (/?.  x.  578  ;  Od.  i. 
145),  but  who  afterwards  adopted  the  halit  of 
reclining,  women  and  children  excepted.  In  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  reclining  was  the  universal  cus,  om, 
as  is  implied  in  the  terms'  used  for  "  sitting  at  meat," 
as  the  A.  V.  incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch  itself 
{K\lyrf)  is  only  once  mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4  ;  A.  V. 
"  tables "),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Roman  triclinium  had  been  introduced,  and  that  the 
aiTangements  of  the  table  resembled  those  described 
by  classical  writers.  Generally  speaking,  only  three 
pereons  reclined  on  each  couch,  but  occasionally  four 
or  even  five.  The  couches  were  provided  with 
cushions  on  which  the  left  elbow  rested  in  support 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  while  the  right  arm 
remained  free :  a  room  provided  with  these  was 
described  as  iarputfjiivov,  lit.  "  spread  "  (Mark  xiv. 
1 5 ;  A.  V.  "  furnished  ").  As  several  guests  reclined 
on  the  same'  couch,  each  overlapped  his  neighbour, 
as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head  on  or  near  the  breast 
of  the  one  who  lay  behind  him :  he  was  then  said  to 
"  lean  on  the  bosom  "  of  his  neighbour  {avaKuffOai 
iv  Tcfi  kSAttcj},  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20  ;  comp.  Plin. 
Epist.  iv.  22).  The  close  proximity  into  which 
pereons  were  thus  brought  rendered  it  more  tlian 
usually  agieeable  that  friend  should  be  next  to  friend, 
ind  it  gave  the  opportunity  of  making  confidential 
communications  (John  xiii.  25).  The  ordinary  ar- 
rangement of  the  couches  was  in  three  sides  of  a 
■square,  the  fourth  being  left  open  for  the  sei-vants  to 
ering  up  the  dishes.  The  couches  were  denominated 
respectively  the  highest,  tlie  middle,  and  the  lowest 
3ouch  ;  the  three  guests  on  each  couch  were  also  de- 
aominated  highest,  middle,  and  lowest — the  terms 
being  suggested  by  the  circumstance  of  the  guest  who 
reclined  on  another's  bosom  always  appearing  to  be 
helow  him.  The  protoklisia  (irpwroKMaria,  J\Iatt. 
xxiii.  6),  which  the  Pharisees  so  much  coveted,  was 
not,  as  the  A.  V.  represents  it,  "  the  uppermost 
room"  but  the  highest  seat  in  the  highest  couch — 
the  seat  numbered  1  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
lectus  medius 
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"  Tha  word  is  peak  (nXS)-  which  will  apply  to  the 
mtge  as  wall  as  to  the  angle  of  a  couch.  That  the  seat" 
and  couches  of  the  Assyrians  were  handsomely  orna- 
mented, appears  from  the  specimens  given  by  Layard 
{Nineveh,  ii.  300-2.). 

«!  The  A.  V.  has  "  in  Damascus  in  a  couch ;"  but  there 
tau  be  no  doubt  'iat  tte  name  of  the  town  was  irans- 


Jjome  ou  attends  the  qtiestion  whether  th* 
females  took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.  Thj 
present  state  of  society  in  the  East  throws  no  light 
upon  this  subject,  as  the  customs  of  the  Harem 
date  from  tne  time  of  Mahomet.  The  cases  of 
Ruth  amid  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  14),  of  Elkanah 
with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's  sons  and 
daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the  general  intermixture 
of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it  more  than  oro- 
bable  that  they  did  so  join ;  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
duty  of  attending  upon  the  guests  devolved  upon 
them  (Luke  x.  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat 
irregular  and  briefer  repast. 


Washing  before  or  after  a  meaL    (From  Lane's  Modem  Egyptian  '•' 

Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests  washed 
their  hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on  natural 
decorum  ;  not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for 
our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the  guests 
were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish  ;  unclean- 
liness  in  such  a  case  would  be  intolerable.  Hence 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  Greelcs  (  Od.  i.  136),  the 
modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  190),  and  many  other 
nations,  have  been  distinguished  by  this  practice ; 
the  Bedouins  in  particular  are  carefril  to  wash  their 
hands  before,  but  are  indifferent  about  doing  so  after 
their  meals  (Brnxkhardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  The  Pha- 
risees transfoiTned  this  conventional  usage  into  a 
ritual  observance,  and  overlaid  it  with  burdensome 
regulations — a  wilful  perversion  which  our  Lord 
reprobates  in  the  strongest  tei-ms  (Mark  vii.  1-13). 
Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or  blessing, 
of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the  0.  T, 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pronounced  by 
om-  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xv.  36 ;  Luka 
ix.  16:  John  vi.  11);  it  consisted,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  words  applied  to  it,  partly  of  a 
blessing  upon  the  food,  partly  of  thanks  to  the  Giver 
of  it.  The  Rabbinical  winters  have,  as  usual,  laid 
down  most  minute  regulations  respecting  it,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  en- 
titled Berachoth,  chaps.  6-8. 

The  mode  of  taking  the  food  differed  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  the  modern  usages  of  the  East 
generally  there  was  a  single  dish  into  which  each 


ferred  to  the  silk  stuffs  manufactured  there,  which  are 
still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Damask." 

«  Silting  appears  to  have  been  the  posture  usnal  among 
the  Assyrians  on  the  occasion  of  great  festivals.  A  bas- 
relief  on  the  walls  of  IQiorsabad  represents  the  guesti 
seated  on  high  chairs  (Layard,  Ninev^,  ii.  411). 

'  'Ai/aKil<r6ai,    Karoxcio^ai,    avcuc^tVea^ai,    caToucAc 
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guest  dijped  lis  hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23);  oc«5>^ioo- | 
ally  separate  portions  were  served  out  to  each  (Geu. 
xliii.  34;  Ruth  ii.  14;  1  Sam.  i.  4).  A  piece  of 
bread  was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  was  dipped  either  into  a  bowl  of 
melted  grsase  (in  which  case  it  was  tei-med  y^a>fj.iov, 
"  a  sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  or  into  thj  dish  of  meat, 
whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  between 
the  layers  of  bread  (Lane,  i.  193,  194;  Burck- 
hardt's  Notes,  i.  63).  It  is  esteemed  an  act  of 
politentss  to  hand  over  to  a  fi-iend  a  delicate  morsel 
(_John  xiii.  26  ;  Lane,  i.  194).  In  allusion  to  the 
above  method  of  eating,  Solomon  makes  it  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  sluggard,  that  "  he  hideth  his  hand  in 
his  bosom  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth 
again  "  (Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15).  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said  in  conformity  with 
Deut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands  were  again  washed. 


A  paity  at  dinner  or  supper.    <Fiom  Luue's  Modem  Egyptians.) 


Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal  : 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and 
the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various  ways.  Such  oc- 
casions were  numerous,  in  connexion  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events :  in  the  first  class 
we  may  place — the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews  (Deut. 
xvi. ;  Tob.  ii.  1) ;  public  sacrifices  (Deut.  xii.  7  ; 
xxvii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  13,  22 ;  IK.  i.  9,  iii.  15  ; 
Zeph.  i.  7);  the  ratification  of  treaties  (Gen.  xxvi. 
30,  xxxi.  54) ;  the  offering  of  the  tithes  (Deut. 
xiv.  26),  particularly  at  the  end  of  each  third  year 
(Deut.  xiv.  28) :  in  the  second  class — marriages 
(Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  Judg.  xiv.  10  ;  Esth.  ii.  18  ;  Tob. 
viii.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  2;  John  ii.  1),  birth-days 
(Gen.  xl.  20  ;  Job  i.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  6,  9),  burials 
(2  Sam.  iii.  35  ;  Jer.  xvi.  7  ;  Hos.  ix.  4  ;  Tob.  iv. 
17),  sheep-shearing  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36  ,  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23),  the  vintage  (Judg.  ix.   27),    laying  the 


t  <•  The  day  of  the  king  "  in  this  passage  has  been  va- 
lioualy  understood  as  his  birthday  or  his  coronation :  It 
may,  however,  be  equally  applied  to  any  other  event  of 
timilar  importance. 

h  This  custom  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Greeks 
»nd  Romans :  not  only  were  chaplets  worn  o.i  the  head, 
but  festoons  of  flowers  were  hung  over  the  necs  and  breast 
(rut.  Symp.  iii.  1,  5i3;  Mart.  x.  19:  Ov.  Fait  ii.  V39). 
I'hey  were  generally  introduced  after  the  first  part  of  the 
sntertulument  was  completed.  Tbcy  are  noticed  in  several 
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foundation  stone  of  a  house  (Prov.  ii.  1-5),  tin 

reception  of  visitore  (Gen.  xviii.  &-8,  xix.  3' 
2  Sam.  iii.  20,  xii.  4 ;  2  K.  vi.  23  ;  Tob.  vii.  9 ; 
1  Mace.  xvi.  i5  ;  2  Mace.  ii.  27;  Luke  v.  29, 
XV.  23 ;  John  xii.  2),  or  any  event  connected 
with  the  sovereign  (Hos.  vii.  5).J  On  each  of  these 
occasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared;  the 
guests  were  previously  invited  (Esth.  v.  8;  Mate, 
xxii.  3),  and  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a  second  invi- 
tation was  issued  to  those  that  were  bidden  (Esth. 
vi.  14;  Prov.  ix.  3  ;  Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors 
were  received  with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6  ^  Luke  vii. 
45) ;  water  was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their 
feet  with  (Luke  vii.  44)  ;  the  head,  the  beard,  the 
feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were  perfumed  with 
ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Am.  vi.  6  ;  Luke  vii.  38 ; 
John  xii.  3)  ;  on  special  occasions  robes  were  pro- 
vided (Matt.  xxii.  1 1 ;  comp.  Trench  on  Parables, 
p.  230) ;  and  the  head  was  decorated  with  wreaths'" 
(Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wi.sd.  ii.  7,  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9, 
§1).  The  regulation  of  the  feast  was  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  special  officer,  named  ipxtrpi' 
K\tyos '  (John  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "govenior  of  the  teast"), 
whose  business  it  was  to  taste  the  food  and  tlie 
liquors  before  they  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  to 
settle  about  the  toasts  and  amusements ;  he  was  ge- 
nerally one  of  the  guests  (Ecclus.  xxxii.  1,  2),  and 
might  therefore  take  part  in  the  conversation.  The 
places  of  the  guests  were  settled  according  to  their 
respective  rank  (Gen.  xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22  , 
Luke  xiv.  8 ;  Mark  xii.  39  ;  John  xiii.  23)  ;  por- 
tions of  food  were  placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4 ; 
2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honoured 
guests  receiving  either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34  ;  comp. 
Herod,  vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix.  24; 
comp.  //.  vii.  321)  portions  than  the  rest.  The 
importance  of  the  fea.st  was  marked  by  the  numbei 
of  the  guests  (Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22  ;  IK. 
i.  9,  25;  Luke  v.  29,  xiv.  16),  by  the  splendour 
of  the  vessels  (Esth.  i.  7),  and  by  the  profusion 
or  the  excellence  of  the  viands  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
xxvii.  9  ;  Judg.  vi.  19;  1  Sam.  ix.  24  ;  Is.  xxv.  6 
Am.  vi.  4).  The  meal  was  enlivened  with  music 
singing,  and  dancing  (2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Ps.  Ixix. 
12;  Is.  V.  12;  Am.  vi.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xxxii.  3-6; 
Matt.  xiv.  6 ;  Luke  xv.  25),  or  with  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv.  12)  ;  and  amid  these  entertainments 
the  festival  was  prolonged  for  several  days  (Esth. 
i.  3,  4).  Entertainments  designed  almost  exclu- 
sively tor  drinking  were  known  by  the  special  name 
of  miskteh^  ;  instances  of  such  drinking-bouts  are 
noticed  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  28  ;  Estlu 
i.  7;  Dan.  v.  1 ;  they  are  reprobated  by  the  pro- 
phets (Is.  v.  11  ;  Am.  vi.  6).  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
mishteh  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  komos^  {Kicfios)  o' 
the  apostolic  age,  in  which  gi-o&s  licentiousness  wat 
added  to  drinking,  and  which  is  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  warning  in  the  Epistles  (Rom.  xiii.  13 ;  Gal. 
V.  21  ;  Eph.  V.  18 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  3).         [W.  L.  B.] 

ME'ANI  {Mavl ;   Alex.  Vlaavl :  Manet).     The 
same  as  Mehunim  (1  Esdr.  v.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii. 


familiar  passages  of  the.Latin  poets  (Hor.  Carm.  11.  7,  24; 
Sat.  il.  3,  256 ;  Juv.  v.  36). 

'  The  classical  designation  of  this  officer  among  th« 
Greeks  was  ooifiTroo-i'apxos,  among  the  Romans  magUter 
or  rex  amvivii.    He  was  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  guests 

{met.  of  Ant.  p.  925).  k  nn£.'^io- 

">  The  Kw^ios  resembled  the  eoimissatio  of  the  Roman*. 
It  took  place  after  the  supper,  and  was  a  mere  drinkini 
revel,  with  only  so  much  food  as  served  to  whet  the  palaU 
for  wine  {Diet,  of  Arit.  p.  2J1 V 


MEARAH 

M).  la  tne  mai-gin  of  the  A.  V.  it  Is  given  in  the 
ibnn  "  !Meunim,"  as  in  Neh.  vii.  52. 

MEA'RAH  (riyo  :  LXX.  omit,  both  MSS. : 

Maara),  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4  only,  in 
specifying  the  boundaries  of  the  land  which  remained 
to  be  couquei  ed  after  the  subjugation  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Palestine.  Its  description  is  "  Mea- 
Tah  which  is  to  the  Zidonians  "  (i.  c.  which  belongs 
to — 7  :  the  "  beside  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  an  erroneous 
translation).  The  word  medrah  means  in  Hebrew 
a  cave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  some  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zidon  ;  such  as  tntv..  tvincn  piayed  a  memor- 
able part  many  centuries  afterwards  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.  (See  William  of  Tyre,  xix.  1 1 , 
quoted  by  Robinson,  ii.  474wo<e.)  But  there  is,  as 
we  have  often  remarked,  danger  in  interpreting  these 
very  ancient  names  by  the  signifiaitions  which  they 
bore  in  later  Hebrew,  and  when  pointed  with  the 
vowels  of  the  still  later  Masorets.  Besides,  if  a 
cave  were  intended,  and  not  a  place  called  Mearah, 
the  name  would  surely  have  been  preceded  by  the 
:lefinite  article,  and  would  have  stood  as  mj??3n. 
"  the  cave." 

Reland  {Pal.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah  may  be 
the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Josephus 
{^Ant.  iii.  3,  §1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ant.  ii.  20,  §6),  and  which 
again  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the 
Waters  of  Merom.  The  identification  is  not  im- 
probable, though  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  tiict. 

A  village  called  el-Mnghar  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  W.  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  may  possibly 
represent  an  ancient  Mearah  (Rob.  iii.  79,  80  ;  Van 
de  Velde's  map).  [G.] 

MfiASlTRES.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 
MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
"  meat"  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Autho- 
rized Vereion  of  either  the  0.  or  N.  Testament,  in 
the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclusively  beare  of 
animal  food.  The  lattei-  is  denoted  uniformly  by 
"  flesh." 

1 .  The  only  possible  exceptions  to  this  assei'tion 
in  the  0.  T.  are  :— 

(a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c.,  "  savoury  meat." 
(6.)  lb.  xlv.  23,  "  com  and  bread  and  meat." 
But  (a)  in  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the 
Hebrew  word,  CJSypD,  which  in  this  form  appears 

in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  fi-om  a  root  which 
h;is  exactly  the  force  of  our  word  "  taste,"  and  is 
employed  in  reference  to  the  manna.  In  the  passage 
in  question  the  word  "  dainties "  would  be  perhaps 
more  appropriate.  (6)  In  the  second  case  the  ori- 
ginal word  is  one  of  almost  equal  rarity,  jITO  ;  and 
if  the  Lexicons  did  not  shew  that  this  had  only  the 
general  force  of  food  in  all  the  other  Oriental  tongues, 
that  would  be  established  in  regard  to  Hebrew  by 
As  other  occurrences,  viz.,  2  Chr.  xi.  23,  where  it 
is  rendered  "victual ;"  and  Dan.  iv.  12,  21,  where 
the  "  meat "  spoken  of  is  that  to  be  furnished  by  a 
tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the  "  meat- 
nllering,"  the  second  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  divided 

♦-liie  burnt-offering,    the    meat-oneiiujr,   and   tnc 


MEAT-OFFERING 
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peace-offering  (Lev.  ii.  1,  &c.) — and  which  consisted 
solely  of  flour,  or  com,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of  flesh 
being  confined  to  the  other  two.  The  word  thus 
ti-inslated  is  nnjD,  elsewhere  rendered  "  present  '■ 
and  "oblation,"  and  derived  from  a  root  which  has 
the  force  of  "sending"  or  "  ollering"  to  a  person. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  some  English  term  should 
be  proposed  which  would  avoid  this  ambiguity. 
"  Food-offering "  is  hardly  admissible,  though  it 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  "  imbloody  or  bloodless 
sacrifice." 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which  though 
entirely  distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated  "in 
the  A.  V.  by  "  meat ;"  but  none  of  them  present 
any  special  interest  except  Pj^D.  This  word,  from 
a  root  signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  perhaps  more 
accurately  rendered  "  prey  "  or  "  booty."  Its  use 
in  Ps.  cxi.  5,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  word  rendered  "  good  undei-standing "  in 
ver.  10,  which  should  rather  be,  as  in  the  margin, 
"  good  success,"  throws  a  new  and  unexpected  light 
over  the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beautiful  Psalm. 
It  seems  to  shew  how  inextinguishable  was  the 
warlike  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah  as 
he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
he  cannot  forget  the  "  power"  of  Jehovah's  "  works" 
by  which  his  forefathers  acquired  the  "  heritage  oi 
the  heathen  ;"  and  to  him,  as  to  his  ancestors  when 
conquering  the  countiy,  it  is  still  a  firm  article  of 
belief  that  those  who  fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  most 
of  the  spoil  of  His  enemies — those  who  obey  His 
commandments  shall  have  the  best  success  in  the 
field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words 
thus  rendered  is  equally  great ;  but  dismissing  such 
terms  as  waKeiffQai  or  kvairiTmiv,  which  are  ren 
dered  by  "  sit  at  meat" — (payeTv,  for  which  we  oc 
casionally  find  "  meat " — rpdireCa  (Acts  xvi.  34) 
the  same — eiSuAodvra,  "  meat  offered  to  idols  " — 
K\da-fj.ara,  generally  "  fragments,"  but  twice 
"  broken  meat " — dismissing  these,  we  have  left 
Tpo(p'fi  and  ^poofxa  (with  its  kindred  words,  fipuaris, 
&C.),  both  woids  bearing  the  widest  possible  signi- 
fication, and  meaning  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten 
or  can  nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most  used 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  found  in 
St.  John  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the 
word  employed  in  the  famous  sentences,  "  for  meat 
destroy  not  the  work  of  God,"  "  if  ment  make  my 
brother  to  offend,"  &g.  [G.] 

MEAT-OFFERING  (nTOO  :  Swpoy  dvffia, 
or  Bvffia:  ohlatio  sacrifieii,  or  sacrificiuni).  The 
word  Minchdh^  signifies  originally  a  gift  of  any 
kind ;  and  appears  to  be  used  generally  of  a  gift 
from  an  inferior  to  a  supei'ior,  whether  God  or  man. 
Thus  in  Gen,  xxxii.  13  it  is  used  of  the  present 
from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  sliii.  11  of  the  present 
sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6  of  the 
tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  4,  5  it  is  appliod  to  the  sacrifices 
to  God,  offered  by  ("Jain  and  Abel,  altlKnigh  Abel's 
was  a  whole  burnt-offering.  Afterwards  this  ge- 
neral sense  berams  attached  to  the  word  "  Corban 
(|3^p) ;"  and  the  word  Minchdh  restricted  to  an 
"  unbloody  offering  "  as  opposed  to  n3T,  a  "  bloody  " 
sacrifice.     It  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  connexion 

"  nnsp  fnan  the  obsolete  root  HJO.  "  tc  osstJibntB'* 
or     to  g!vo  ' 
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witK  the  DRiNK-orFERiNG  (y\D'i  ;  airovS'fi ;  liba- 
men},  which  generally  accompanied  it,  and  which 
had  the  same  meauing.  The  law  or  ceremonial  of 
the  ireat-oH'ering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi. 
14-2a.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine  flour,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  fianlcin- 
cense,  but  without  leaven ;  and  it  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a  di'ink-oft'ering  of  wine.  A  por- 
tion of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to 
be  burnt  on  the  altar  as  "  a  memorial ;"  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest ;  but  the  meat-offerings 
otlered  by  the  priests  themselves  were  to  be  wholly 
burnt. 

Its  meaning  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
offering  of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  shew- 
bread)  appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14),  "  All  that  is  in  the 

heaven    and   in    the    earth  is  Thine All 

things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own  have  we 
given  Thee."  It  lecognised  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Lord,  and  His  bounty  in  giving  them  all 
earthly  blessings,  by  dedicating  to  Him  the  best  of 
His  gifts:  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life; 
oil,  as  the  symbol  of  richness;  and  wine  as  the 
symbol  of  vigour  and  refr'-'^iment  (see  Ps.  civ.  15). 
AH  these  were  unleavened,  and  seasoned  with  salt, 
in  order  to  show  their  purity,  and  hallowed  by  the 
frankincense  for  God's  special  service.  This  recog- 
nition, implied  in  all  cases,  is  expressed  clearly  in 
the  fonn  of  offering  the  first-fruits  prescribed  in 
J>ut.  xxvi.  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  nei- 
ther of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement 
for  sin  and  the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes 
them  for  granted,  and  is  based  on  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  meat-offiering,  properly  so  called,  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  subsidiary  offering,  needing 
to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offering,  which  repre- 
sented the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
bu;nt-offering  which  represented  the  other. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "  meat- 
offering" wa.s  enjoined  as  a  part  of — 

(1)  The  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  40,  41). 

(2)  T/ie  Sabbath-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10). 

(3)  The  offering  at  the  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii. 
11-14). 

(4)  The  offerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Num. 
xxviii.  20,  28,  xxix.  3,  4,  14",  15,  &c.). 

(b)  The  offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(Num.  xxix.  9,  10). 

The  same  was  the  case  with  private  sacrifices, 
as  at — 

(1)  Tlie  consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  1,  2  > 
Lev.  vi.  20,  viii.  2),  arid  of  Levites  (Num.  viii.  8). 

(2)  The  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  20). 

(3)  The  termination  of  the  Nazaritic  vow  (Num. 
vi.  15). 

The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They 
W2T3  usually  substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  Lev.  v.  11,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
flour  is  allowed  to  be  substituted  by  a  poor  man 
for  the  lamb  or  kid  of  a  trespass-offering:  in  Num. 
V.  1 5  the  same  offering  is  ordained  as  the  "  offering 
of  jealousy "  for  a  suspected  wife.  Tl>e  unusual 
character  of  the  offering  is  marked  in  both  cases  by 
the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and  wine.  We 
fiiid  alj-o  at  certain  times  libations  of  water  poured 
•lit  before  God  ;  as  by  Samuel's  command  at  Mizpeh 
duruifi  ihe  fost  (1  Sam.  vii.  G),  and  by  David  at 
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Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  iiiii.  16),  and  a  liluition  of  oil 
poured  by  .lacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv 
14).  But  these  have  clearly  especial  meanings, 
and  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  ordinaiy  drink- 
oilerings.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  re- 
markable libation  of  water  customary  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  [Tabernacles],  but  not  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  [>    B,") 

MFBUN'NAI  Canp  :  ix  tuu  vt&v  .  Mo- 
honnai).  In  this  foi-m  appears,  in  one  passage  only 
(2  Sam.  sxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of  David's 
guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  Sibbechai  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbecai  (1  Chr.  xi. 
29,  xrvii.  11)  in  the  A.  V.  The  reading  "Sib- 
bechai "  (*33D),  is  evidently  the  true  one,  of  which 

"  Mebunnai"  was  an  easy  and  early  coiTuption,  for 
even  the  LXX.  translators  m.ust  have  had  the 
same  consonants  before  them  though  they  pointed 
thus,   *33D.      It  is   curious,    however,   that   the 

Aldine  edition  has  '^afiovxat  (Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
p.  186).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MECHER'ATHITE,  THE  ('•n^S^n :  Mo- 

X^p  ;  Alex.  tp€pofi€Xovpa9L :  Mecherathites),  that 
is,  the  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  place  called  Me- 
cherah.  Only  one  such  is  mentioned,  namely 
Hepher,  one  of  David's  tliii-ty-seven  warriors 
(1  Chr.  xi.  36).  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
the  name  appears,  with  other  variations,  as  "  the 
IMaachathite  "  (ver.  34).  It  is  the  opinion  of  Ken- 
nicott, after  a  long  examination  of  the  passage,  that 
the  latter  is  the  correcter  of  the  two ;  and  as  no 
place  named  Mecherah  is  known  to  have  existed, 
while  the  Maachathites  had  a  certain  connexion  with 
Israel,  and  especially  with  David,  we  may  concur 
in  his  conclusion,  more  especially  as  his  guard 
contained  men  of  almost  every  nation  round 
Palestine.  [G.] 

ME'DABA  (M7jSa/3a :  Madaba),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Medeba.  It  occurs  only  in 
1  Mace.  ix.  36.  [G.] 

ME'DAD.     [Eldad  and  Medad.] 

ME'DAN  (pp,    "  strife,   contention,"   Ges. : 

Ma5a\,  MaSoyu. :  Madan),  a  sou  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name 
and  descendants  have  not  been  traced  beyond  this 
record.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan 
was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere  blood- 
relation,  and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion 
of,  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  gi-ound  for  tliis 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility. — The  traditional  city 
Medyen  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  classical  Mo- 
diana),  situate  in  Arabia  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Eyleh  must  be  held  to  have  been  Slidi- 
anite,  not  Medanite  (but  Bunsen,  Bibehcerk,  sug- 
gests the  latter  identification).  It  has  been  else- 
where remarked  [Keturah]  that  many  of  the 
Keturahite  tribes  seem  to  have  merged  in  early 
times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  The  mention  of 
"  Ishmaelite  "  as  a  convertible  term  with  "  Mi- 
dianite,"  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver  28  is  Medanite 
in  the  Hebrew  (by  the  LXX.  rendered  MaStrivauot 
and  in  the  Vulgate  Ismaelitae  and  Madinnitae) ;  aud 
we  may  ha^e  here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  tlii« 
•article,  though  Midianite  .appears  on  the  whole  to 
be  more  likely  the  correct  reading  in  the  pasfagM 
refeii«d  w.  [Midian.]  [E.  S.  P.] 
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ME'DEBA  (N3']''D  :  Mai5a0d  and  M7?»o/3a«; 
iledaba),  a  town  on  the  eastern  siae  of  Jordan. 
Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Me-deba  means  "  waters^ 
of  quiet,"  but  except  the  tank  (see  below),  what 
waters  can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high  plain  ? 
The  Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound,  has  a 
different  signification. 

Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  preserved 
in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  .30).  Here  it  seems  to  denote 
the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon.  It  next  occurs 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  country  divided  amongst 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  (.Josh.  xiii.  9),  as  giving  its 
name  to  a  district  of  level  downs  called  "  the  Mishor 
of  Medeba,"  or  "  the  Mishor  on  Medeba."  This  dis- 
trict fell  within  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (ver.  16). 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  Medeba  belonged  to  the 
Amorites,  appai'ently  one  of  the  towns  taken  from 
Moab  by  them.  When  we  next  encounter  it,  four 
centuries  later,  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites,  or  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the 
Ammonites.  It  was  before  the  gate  of  Medeba  that 
Joab  gained  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  and 
ihe  horde  of  Aramites  of  Maachah,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Zobah,  which  they  had  gathered  to  their  assistance 
after  the  insult  pei-petrated  by  Hanuu  on  the  mes- 
sengers of  David  (1  Chr.  xix.  7,  compared  with 
2  Sam.  X.  8,  14,  &c.).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2),  but  in  the 
denunciation  of  Jeremia'h  (xlviii.)  often  parallel 
with  that  of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  In  the 
Maccabaean  times  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended  by 
the  obscure  word  Jambri  in  1  Mace,  ix  36.  (Here 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Medaba,  according 
to  the  Greek  spelling.)  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
capture,  and  possibly  the  death,  of  John  ]\Iacca- 
baeus,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently  taken  by 
Jonathan  and  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §4;  the 
name  is  omitted  in  Mace,  on  the  second  occasion, 
see  ver.  38).  About  110  years  B.C.  it  was  taken 
after  a  long  siege  by  John  Hyrcanus  {Ant,  xiii.  9, 
§1 ;  B.  J.  1.  2,  §4)  and  then  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  Jaunaeus 
(xiii.  15,  §4);  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities,  by  the  promise  of  which  Aretas,  the 
king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist  Hyrcanus  II. 
to  recover  Jerusalem  fi'om  his  brother  Aristobulus 
[Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down  to  our  own 
times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onomast.  "  Me- 
daba ")  it  was  evidently  known.  In  Christian  times 
it  was  a  noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of  "  Be- 
oeri'a,  or  Bitira  Arabiae,"  and  is  named  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Lists  (Keland,  217,  223,  226,  893. 
See  also  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.).  Among  modern 
travellers  Madeha  has  been  visited,  recognised,  and 
described  by  Bmxkhardt  {Syria,  July  13,  1812), 
Seetzen  (i.  407,  408,  iv.  223),  and  Irby  (145);  see 
also  Porter  {Handbook,  303).  It  is  in  the  pastoral 
district  of  the  Belka,  which  probably  answers  to 
the  Mishor  of  the  Hebrews,  4  miles  S.E.  of  Heshhan, 
and   like  it  lying   on   a  rovmded   but   rocky  hill 

■  It  may  be  well  to  give  a  collation  of  the  passages  In 
tlie  LXX.  in  which  Medeba  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  will  shew  how  frequently  it  is  omitted : — Nnm. 
jori.  30,  €jr".  Mw(i/3  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  AaiSajSai/,  Alex.  Mat- 
Sa^a;  ib.  le,  omit,  both  MSS.;  1  Chr.  j:ix.  1,  Mai5a/3a, 
Mex,  Ur,i«i;la;  is.  XV.  2,  r^t  MwaSmSot. 
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(Burckh.,  Seetzen^.  A  large  tank,  cc  lunns,  and  ex- 
tensive foundations  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  the  remaini 
of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the  town,  which  seem* 
tbnnerly  to  have  connected  it  with  Heshbon.     [G.J 

MEDES   (nn.:    MtjBoi  :    Medi),   one  of  the 

most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  limes 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lngdom  of 
Cyrus,  and  one  of  the  most  important  tribtis  com- 
posing that  kingdom.  Their  geographical  position 
is  considered  under  the  article  Media,  The  title 
by  which  they  appear  to  have  known  themselves 
was  Mada  ;  which  by  the  Semitic  races  was  made 
into  Mo.dai,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into 
Medi,  whence  our  "  Medes." 

1.  Primitive  History. — It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  among  the 
races  descended  from  Japhet  [see  Madai],  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  we  find  a 
notice  of  them  in  the  primitive  Babylonian  history 
of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Medes  conquered 
Babylon  at  a  very  remote  period  (circ.  B.C.  2458), 
and  that  eight  Median  monarchs  reigned  there  con- 
secutively, over  a  space  of  224  years  (Beros.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4).  Whatever  difficulties 
may  lie  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  this  statement 
as  historical — from  the  silence  of  other  authors,  from 
the  afl'ectation  of  precision  in  respect  of  so  remote  a 
time,  and  from  the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the 
Medes  from  these  parts,  and  their  reappearance, 
after  1300  years,  in  a  different  locality — it  is  too 
definite  and  precise  a  statement,  and  comes  from 
too  good  an  authority,  to  be  safely  set  aside  as 
unmeaning.  There  are  independent  grounds  for 
thinking  that  an  Aiian  element  existed  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  side  by  side 
with  the  Cushite  and  Semitic  elements,  at  a  very 
early  date.*  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  predominant 
race  there  for  a  time,  as  Berosus  states,  and  may 
afterwards  have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to 
the  mountains,  whence  they  may  have  spread  them- 
selves eastward,  northward,  and  westward,  so  as  to 
occupy  a  vast  number  of  localities  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  middle  Danube.  The 
tenn  Arians,  which  was  by  the  universal  consent 
of  their  neighbours  applied  to  the  Medes  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  {Herod,  vii.  62),  connects  them 
with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in  western  Hindust»an  ; 
the  Mati-mi  of  Mount  Zagi-os,  the  Sauro-i¥rtfae  of 
the  steppe-country  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Maetae  or  Maeotae  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  mark  their  progiess  towards  the  north  ;  while 
the  Moedi  or  Medi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their 
spread  westwaid  into  Europe,  which  was  directly 
attested  by  the  native  tiaditions  of  the  Sigynnae 
{Herod.  V.  9). 

2.  Connexion  with  Assyria. — The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  these  movements,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Medes  from 
the  time  of  their  bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (B.C. 
2458-2234)  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  among  the  enemies  of  Assyria, 
about  B.C.  880.  They  then  inhabit  a  portion  cf  the 
region  which  bore  their  name  down  to  the  M*- 

•>  To  this  Bnrckhardt  seems  to  allude  when  he  obsorvos 
{Syr.  366),  "  this  is  the  ancient  Medeta;  but  there  :•  no 
river  near-it." 

c  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  Eawlinso'l 
Herodotus,  i.  621  note. 
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iiPitietaL  conquest  of  I'ersia;  but  whether  tlty 
wwe  recent  immigi-ants  into  it,  or  had  held  it  ficm 
a  remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  noted  that  their  absence  from  earher  cuneitbiin 
monuments  seems  to  suggest  that  their  arrival  was 
recent  at  the  date  above  mentioned ;  on  the  other, 
that  Ctesias  asserts  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1,  §9),  and 
Herodotus  distinctly  implies  (i.  95),  that  they  had 
been  settled  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  first  formation  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
(B.C.  1273).  However  this  was,  it  is  certain  that 
at  first,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  they  were 
very  inferior  in  power  to  the  great  empire  established 
upon  their  flank.  They  were  under  no  general  or 
centralised  government,  but  consisted  of  various 
petty  tribes,  each  ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  do- 
minion was  over  a  single  small  town  and  perhaps 
a  few  villages.  The  Assyiian  monaixhs  ravaged 
their  lands  at  pleasure,  and  took  tribute  from  their 
chiefs ;  while  the  Medes  could  in  no  way  retaliate 
upon  their  antagonists.  Between  them  and  Assyiia 
lay  the  lofty  chain  of  Zagros,  inhabited  by  hardy 
mountaineers,  at  least  as  powerful  as  the  Medes 
themselves,  who  would  not  tamely  have  suHered 
their  passage  through  their  territories.  Media,  how- 
ever, was  strong  enough,  and  stubborn  enough,  to 
maintain  her  nationality  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  was  never  ab- 
sorbed into  the  empire.  An  attempt  made  by 
Sargon  to  hold  the  country  in  pennanent  subjection 
by  means  of  a  number  of  military  colonies  planted 
in  cities  of  his  building  failed  [Sargon]  ;  and 
both  his  son  Sennacherib,  and  his  grandson  Esar- 
haddon,  were  forced  to  lead  into  the  territory  hostile 
expeditions,  which  however  seem  to  have  left  no 
more  impression  than  previous  invasions.  Media 
was  reckoned  by  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs  of 
this  period  as  a  part  of  their  dominions ;  but  its 
subjection  seems  to  have  been  at  no  time  much 
more  than  nominal,  and  it  frequently  threw  off  the 
yoke  altogether. 

3.  Median  History  of  Herodohts. — Herodotus 
represents  the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  gi-eatly  ac- 
celerated by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  following 
upon  a  period  of  contented  subjection,  and  places 
this  revolt  more  than  218  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  a  L  tie  before  B.C.  708.  Ctesias 
placed  the  commencement  of  Median  independence 
still  earlier,  declaring  that  the  Medes  had  desti-oyed 
Nineveh  and  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  as  far  back  as  B.C.  875.  No 
one  now  defends  this  latter  statement,  which  alike 
contradicts  the  Hebrew  records  and  the  native  docu- 
ments. It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  calculation 
of  Herodotus  does  not  throw  back  the  independence 
to  too  early  a  date :  his  chronology  of  the  period  is 
clearly  artificial;  and  the  history,  as  he  relates  it,  is 
fabulous.  According  to  him  the  Medes,  when  they 
first  shook  off  the  yoke,  established  no  government. 
F'or  a  time  there  was  neither  king  nor  prince  in  the 
land,  and  each  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  Quarrels  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a 
certain  Deioces,  having  obtained  a  reputation  in  this 
Tcay,  contrived  after  a  while  to  get  himself  elected 
sovereign.  He  then  built  the  seven-walled  Ecbatana 
[I'^CBATANa],  established  a  court  after  the  ordinary 
Oriental  model,  and  had  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
/eign  of  53  years.  Deioces  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phr.jortes,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  directly  after 
his  accession  began  a  career  of  conauest,  first  at- 
tacking and  subduing  the  Persians,  then  reducing 
sation  after  nation,  and    finally   jwrisniiig   in    an 
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i  eioeuition  against  Assyria,  after  he  had  reigrjed 
2z  years.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Pliraoiles,  then 
mounted  the  throne.  Having  first  introduced  a 
new  military  system,  he  proceeded  to  can-y  out  hii 
father's  designs  against  Assyria,  defeated  the  As- 
syrian army  in  the  field,  besirged  thtir  capital .  and 
was  only  prevented  from  capturing  it  on  this  first 
attack  by  an  invasion  of  Scythians,  whict  "ecalled 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  own  countiy.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  during  eight-and-twenty  years 
with  these  new  enemies,  Cyaxares  succeeded  in  ex- 
pelling them  and  recovering  his  former  empire; 
whereupon  he  resumed  the  projects  which  their 
invasion  had  made  him  temporarily  abandon,  be- 
sieged and  took  Nineveh,  conquered  the  Assyrians, 
and  extended  his  dominion  to  the  Halys.  Nor  did 
these  successes  content  him.  Bent  on  establishing 
his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  he  passed  the 
Halys,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia,  the  father  of  Croesus,  with  whom  he 
long  maintained  a  stubborn  contest.  This  wai'  was 
terminated  at  length  by  an  eclipse  of  the  fun, 
which,  occurring  just  as  the  two  armies  were  en- 
gaged, furnished  an  occasion  for  negotiations,  and 
eventually  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  and  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  powers. 
The  independence  of  Lydia  and  the  other  kingdoms 
west  of  the  Halys  was  recognised  by  the  Modes, 
who  withdrew  within  their  own  bordei-s,  having' 
ai'ranged  a  maninge  between  the  eldest  son  oi 
Cyaxares  and  a  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king,  which 
assured  them  of  a  friendly  neighbour  upon  this 
frontier.  Cyaxares,  soon  after  this,  died,  having 
reigned  in  all  40  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Astyages,  a  pacific  monarch,  of  whom  nothing 
is  related  beyond  the  fact  of  his  deposition  by  hi» 
own  grandson  Cyrus,  35  years  after  his  accession — 
an  event  by  which  the  Median  Empire  was  brought 
to  an  end,  and  the  Persian  established  upon  it* 
ruins. 

4.  Its  imperfections. —  Such  is,  in  outline,  the 
Median  History  of  HerodotiK.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  authentic  by  most  modern  writers,  not  so  much 
from  a  feeling  that  it  is  really  trustworthy,  as  from 
the  want  of  anything  more  satisfactoi-y  to  put  in 
its  place.  That  the  story  of  Deioces  is  a  romance 
has  been  seen  and  acknowledged  (Grote's  Greece, 
iii.  307,  308).  That  the  chronological  dates  are 
improbable,  and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  complaint.  Recently  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial 
(Kawlinson's  Herodotits,  i.  421,  422);  and  that  the 
very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a  single  instance, 
are  unhistorical.  Though  the  cuneiform  records 
do  not  at  present  supply  the  actual  history  of  the 
time,  they  enable  us  in  a  great  measure  to  test 
the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Greeks.  We  can  separate  in  that  nan'ative  the 
authentic  portions  from  those  which  are  fabulous; 
we  can  account  for  the  names  used,  and  in  most 
instances  for  the  numbers  given  ;  and  we  can  thus 
rid  ourselves  of  a  great  deal  that  is  fictitious, 
leaving  a  residwim  which  has  a  fair  right  to  be 
logarded  as  truth. 

The  records  of  Saigon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esaf 
haddon  clearly  show  that  the  Jledian  kingdom  dii 
not  commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined 
These  three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space 
extending  from  B.C.  720  to  B.C.  660,  all  cai-rita 
their  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not  under 
the  dominion  of  a  single  powerful  monaich,  but 
under  tJie  rule  of  a  vast  number  of  pettv  chief^uc 
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It  cannot  have  been  till   near  the  niidaie  ot'  tho  1 
7  th  ceiituiy  u.o.   that  the   Median    kingdom  was 
coinolidated,  ami   became  formidable  to   its  neigh- 
bouis.     How  this  chans;e  was  accomplished  is  un- 
rprtaiu:  the  most  probable  supposition  would  seem 
to  be,  that  about   this  time  a  fresh  Avian  immi- 
grati.'m  toolc  place  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
(.  aspian,  and  that  the   leader  of  the   immigrants 
estjtblished  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  who  had  been  sett'ed  previously  in  the 
district  between   the  Caspian  and   Mount  Zagros. 
There  is  good  leason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cyaxmes.  whom  Diodorus  speaks  of  in 
one  place  as  the  first  king  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  32),  and 
whom  Aeschylus  represents  as  the  founder  of  the 
Merlo-Persic  empire  {Fers.  761).     The  Deioces  and 
t'hraortes  of  Herodotus  are  thus  removed  from  the 
list  of  historical  personages  altogether,  and  must 
take  rank  with  the  early  kings  in  the  list  of  Ctesias,'' 
who  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  inventions. 
In  the  case  of  Deioces  the  very  name  is  fictitioas, 
being  the  Arian  dahak,  "  biter  "  or  "  snake,"  which 
was   a   title   of   honour    assumed   by   all    Median 
monarchs,  but  not  a  proper  name  of  any  individual. 
Phraortes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  true  name,  but  one 
which  has  been  transferred  to  this  period  from  a  later 
passage  of  Median  history,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  in  the  sequel.   (Hawlinson's  Herod,  i.  408.) 
5.  Development  of  Medkm  power,  and  formation 
of  the  Empire. — It  is  evident  that  the  development 
uf  Median  power   proceeded  pari  passu  with  the 
decline  of  Assyria,  of  which  it  was  in  part  an  effect, 
in  part  a  cause.      Cyaxares  must  have  been  con- 
temporary with  the   later  years  of  that  Assyrian 
monarch  who  passed  the  greater  portion  of  h's  time 
In   hunting   expeditions   in   Susiana.       [Assyria, 
§11.]     His  first  conquests  were  probably  under- 
taken at  this  time,  and  were  suffered  tamely  by  a 
pnnce  who  was  destitute  of  all  military  spirit.     In 
order  to  consolidate  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  dis- 
trict east  of  Assyria,  it  wa.s  necessary  to  bring  into 
subjection  a  number  of  Scythic  tribes,  who  disputed 
with  the  Arians  the  possession  of  the  mountain- 
country,   and   required    to  be    incorporated    before 
Media   could   be   ready   for  gieat  expeditions  and 
distant  conquests.     The  struggle  with  these  tribes 
.nay  be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by 
the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxaies,  or  possibly  his  nar- 
••ative  may  contain  a  still  larger  amount  of  truth. 
The  Scyths  of  Zagros  may  have  called  in  the  aid 
of  their  kindred  tribes  towards  the  north,  who  may 
have    impeded    for   a    while   the    progress   of  the 
Median  arms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  really 
prepared  the  way  for  their  success  by  weakening 
the  othsr  nations  of  this  region,  especially  the  As- 
syrians.    Accoiding  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxares  at  last 
got  the   better   of   me   Scyths   by   inviting   their 
lenders  to  a  banquet,  and  there  treacherously  mur- 
dering them.     At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  at  a 
tolerably  early  period  of  his  reign  they  ceased  to  be 
formidable,   and  he  was  able  to  direct  his  efforts 
against  other  erremies.      His  capture  of  Nineveh 
and  conquest  of  Assyria  are  facts  which  no  scep- 
ticism can  doubt;  and  the  date  of  the  capture  may 
he  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty  to  the  year  H.C.  625. 
Abydenus  (probably  following  Berosus)  informa  us 
■hat  in  his   Assyrian  war  Cyaxares   was  assisted 
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hv  the  baoyloniaus  unuer  Naliopolnssar,  between 
whom  and  Cyaxares  an  intimate  allianoe  was  toniwd, 
cem-^nted  by  a  union  of  their  children  ;  and  that 
a  result  of  their  success  was  the  establishment  of 
Nabopolassar  as  independent  king  on  the  throne  (d 
Babylon,  an  event  wh'ch  we  know  to  belong  to  the 
above-mentioned  year.  It  was  undoubtedly  after 
this  that  Cyaxares  endeavoured  to  conquer  Lydia. 
His  conquest  of  Assyria  had  made  him  master  ot 
the  whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Zagros 
and  the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add 
the  tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  Aegean  Sea. 
It  is  suiprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhaps  commanded  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.  [Nebuchad- 
nezzar.] After  a  war  which  lasted  six  years  he 
desisted  from  his  attempt,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Lydian  monarch,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  three  gieat  Oriental  monaichies. 
Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon,  were  now  united  by 
mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and  con- 
tinued at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Cyaxaies,  and  during  that 
of  Astyages,  his  son  and  successor. 

6.  Extent  of  the  Empire. — The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empiie  cannot  be  definitely  fixed ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  size  and 
position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  wa.s  in  no 
place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Pei-sian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side, 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the  other.  From 
east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion, 
since  it  reached  from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Gates,  and  possibly  further.  It  com- 
prised Persia,  Media  Magna,  Northern  Media, 
Matiene  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria,  Armenia, 
Cappadocia,  tlie  tract  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus,  the  low  tract  along  the  south-west  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of 
Hyrcania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated 
from  Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigi'is,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  a  line  running  about  half-way  between 
that  river  and  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not 
include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or  Judaea,  which  fell  to 
Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  P^mpire. 
Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned  at  1500  miles 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  its  average  breadth  at 
400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  be  about 
600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  thai', 
that  of  modern  Persia. 

7.  Its  cha'-acter. — With  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  goveiTment  established  by  the  Medes  over  the 
conquered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trustworthy 
evidence.  Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  some- 
what vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system 
i^i.  134),  and  Ctesias  appears  to  have  asserted  the 
positive  introduction  of  the  satrapial  organization 
into  the  empire  at  its  first  foundation  by  his 
Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  28)  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
perhaps  most  probable  that  the  Assyrian  organiza- 
tion was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the  subject-nations 
retaining  their  native  monarchs,  and  merely  acknow- 
ledging subjection  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  case 
in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and  his  father  Cambyses 
were  monarchs,  holding  their  crowTi  of  the  IMedian 


1>  Ctesias  made  the  Median  monarchy  commence  about 
■B.C.  815,  with  a  certain  Arbaces,  who  headed  the  rebellion 
against  Sardanapalus.  tue  voluptuary.  Arbaces  reigned 
28  years,  and  was  stiecoeded  by  Mand.iucas,  who  reined 
50 yews.  Then  followed  Sosanr,ns  (30  years^  Artiag  (60 
VOL.  II. 


years),  Arbiaces  (22  years;.  Artaeus  (40  ypars\  Artyiies 
(22  years),  Astibaras  (10  Jrars),  and  finally  Aspadas,  01 
Astyiiges,  the  last  king  (a;  years).  This  scheme  appears 
to  he  a  clumsy  ejctension  of  the  monarchy,  by  neans  of 
repetition,  from  the  data  fiiniished  by  Uerodotni. 
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king,  before  the  revolt  of  the  ionuey ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  remain JCi  of  the 
empire  was  orgsniaed  in  a  different  mannei  The 
satrapial  organization  was  apparently  a  Persiau  in- 
vention, begun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Cambyses, 
his  son,  but  first  adopted  as  the  regular  govern- 
mental system  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

8.  Its  duration. — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental 
monarchies  the  Median  war.  the  shortest  in  duration. 
It  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  H  terminated  B.C.  558. 
The  period  of  tliree-quaiters  of  a  century,  which 
Herodotus  assigns  to  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicating  its 
piob.ible  length,  though  we  cannot  feel  sure  th:tt 
the  years  are  correctly  apportionad  between  the 
monarchs.  Two  kings  only  occupied  the  throne  j 
during  the  period  ;  for  the  Cyaxares  U.  of  Xenophon 
is  an  invention  of  that  amusing  writer. 

9.  Its  final  overthrow. — The  conquest  of  the 
Medes  by  a  sister-Iranic  race,  the  Persiana,  under 
their  native  monarch  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  in- 
disputable facts  of  remote  history,  which  make  tht 
inquirer  feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid 
piound  in  these  difficult  investigations.  The  details 
of  the  struggle,  which  are  given  partially  by  He- 
rodotus (i.  127,  128),  at  greater  length  by  Nicolas 
of  Damascus  {Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  404-406),  probably 
following  Ctesias,  have  not  the  same  claim  to  ac- 
ceptance. We  may  gather  from  them,  however, 
tliat  the  contest  was  short,  though  severe.  The 
Medes  did  not  readily  relinquish  the  position  of 
superiority  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  75  years  ; 
but  their  vigour  had  been  sapped  by  the  adoption 
of  Assyrian  manners,  and  they  were  now  no  match 
for  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia.  After  many 
partial  engagements  a  great  battle  was  fovight  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  the  lesult  was  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of  their 
king,  Astyages,  by  Cyrus. 

10.  Position  of  Media  under  Persia. — The  treat- 
ment of  the  Medes  by  the  victorious  Persians  was 
not  that  of  an  ordinary  conquered  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and  Xenophon) 
there  v."as  a  close  relationship  between  Cyrus  and 
the  last  Median  monarch,  who  was  therefore  na- 
turally treated  with  more  than  common  tenderness. 
The  fact  of  the  relationship  is,  however,  denied  by 
Ctesias ;  and  whether  it  existed  or  no,  at  any  rate 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Medes  under  Persia  was 
not  really  owing  to  this  accident.  The  two  nations 
were  closely  akin  ;  they  had  the  same  Arian  or 
lianic  origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  same 
language  (Strab.  xv.  2,  §8),  nearly  the  same  reli- 
gion, and  ultimately  the  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms, dress,  and  general  mode  of  life.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  they  were  drawn  together, 
au'l  that,  though  never  actually  coalescing,  they  still 
formed  to  some  extent  a  single  p;ivileged  people. 
MeJes  were  advanced  to  stations  of  high  honour  and 
importance  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  an  ad- 
vantage shared  by  no  other  conquered  people.  The 
Median  capital  w;is  at  first  the  cldef  royal  residence, 
an"",  always  remained  one  of  the  places  at  which  the 
coiirt  spent  a  portion  of  tlu  year ;  while  among  the 
provinces  Media  claimed  and  enjoyed  a  precedency, 
which  appean  equally  in  the  Cheek  writers  and  in 
the  native  records.  Still,  it  would  seem  that  the 
nation,  so  lately  sovereign,  was  not  altogether  con- 
tent with  i*^s  secondary  position.  On  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  Meilia  rebelled,  elevating  to 
ths  fJu-one  a  certain   Phiaoiies  {Frawartis/i'),  who 
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called  himself  Xathrite»,  and  claimed  to  bf  ^  q«*- 
scendant  from  Cyaxai-es.  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  wbnss 
reign  this  rebelHon  took  place,  had  great  difficulty 
in  suppressing  it.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to 
put  it  down  by  h's  genera'?,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  the  field  himself.  He  defeated  Phraortes  in  a 
pitclied  battle,  pursued,  and  captured  him  near 
Khages,  mutilated  him,  kept  him  for  a  time  "  chained 
at  his  door,"  and  finally  crucified  him  at  Ecbatana, 
executing  at  the  same  time  his  chief  followera  (see 
the  Behistun  Inscrij,tion,  in  Rawlinson's  Ilerodohis, 
ii.  601,  602).  The  Medes  hereupon  submitted, 
and  quietly  bore  the  yoke  for  another  centmy, 
when  they  made  a  second  attempt  to  free  tnem- 
selves,  which  was  suppressed  by  Darius  Nothus 
rXen.  ffcll.  i.  2,  §19).  Henceforth  they  patiently 
acquiesced  in  their  subordinate  position,  and  fol- 
low .-d  through  its  various  shifts  and  changes  the 
ib'-tunt  of  Peisia. 

11.  Internal  ifirisions.  -According  to  Herodotus 
the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes  (efljoj), 
caVed  the  Busae,  the  Parctaceni,  the  Stnichates, 
tne  Arizanti,  tht  Budii,  and  the  Magi.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  in  what  sense  these  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ethnic  divisions.  The  Paretaceni  appear 
to  represent  a  geographical  district,  while  the  Slagi 
were  certainly  a  priest-c&«te  ;  of  the  rest  we  know 
little  or  nothing.  The  Ariianti,  whose  name  would 
signify  "  of  noble  descent,"  or  "  of  Arian  descent," 
must  (one  would  think)  have  been  the  leading 
tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Pasargadae  in  Persia; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  only  the  fourth 
place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The  Budii  aie  fairly 
identified  with  the  eastern  Phut — the  Putiyi  of 
the  Persian  inscriptions — whom  Scripture  joins  with 
Persia  in  two  places  (Ez.  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii.  £).  Of 
the  Busae  and  the  Struchates  nothing  is  kL"Wii 
beyond  the  statement  of  Herodotus.  We  may 
perhaps  assume,  from  the  order  of  Herodotus'  list, 
that  the  Busae,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  and  Arizanti 
were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Arian  descent,  while 
the  Budii  and  Magi  were  foreigners  admitted  into 
the  nation. 

12.  Religion. — The  original  religion  of  the  Medes 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple  creed 
which  is  placed  before  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  Zendavesta.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  was 
Dualism,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  two  opposite 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on 
a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd  and  Ahriman 
were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent,  both  in- 
destnictible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will — their 
warfare  had  been  fi-om  all  eternity,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity,  though  on  the  whole  ths 
struggle  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Ormazd  was  the  God  of  the  Arians,  the 
object  of  their  worship  and  trust ;  Ahriman  was 
their  enemy,  an  object  of  fear  and  abhorrence,  but 
not  of  any  religious  rite.  Besides  Ormazd,  the 
Arians  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Moon,  under  the 
names  of  Mithra  and  Homa;  and  they  behaved  in 
the  existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii,  seme 
good,  some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respec- 
tively of  the  two  powers  of  Good  and  Evil.  Their 
cult  was  simple,  consisting  in  processions,  religious 
chants  and  hymns,  and  a  few  simple  offerings,  ex- 
pressions of  devotion  and  thankfuhiess.  Such  wae 
the  worshin  and  such  the  belief  which  the  vhole 
Arian  ra<.e  brought  with  them  from  the  remote 
east  when  they  migrated  westward.  Their  migra- 
tion brought  them  into  contact  with  the  nre-wor- 
shippers   of  Armenia   and    Mount  Zagios,  amou^ 
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wliom  Magism  had  been  established  fi-oni  a  remote 
anMquity.  The  result  was  either  a  combination  of 
the  two  religions,  oi-  in  some  cases  an  actual  con- 
version of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  woiship 
of  the  conquered.  iSo  far  as  can  be  fathered  lioni 
the  scanty  materials  in  our  possession,  the  lattei 
was  the  case  with  the  Medes.  While  in  Persia  the 
true  Ariaii  cieed  maintained  itself,  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  tolerable  purity,  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Media  it  was  early 
swallowed  up  in  Magism,  which  was  probably 
established  by  Cyaxares  or  his  successor  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  essence  of  Magism  was 
the  worship  of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and 
earth,  with  a  special  preference  of  fire  to  the  re- 
mainder. Temples  were  not  allowed,  but  fire-altars 
were  maintained  on  various  sacred  sites,  generally 
mountain-tops,  where  sacrifices  were  continually 
otleied,  and  the  flame  was  never  suffered  to  go  out. 
A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to  perform  these 
constant  rites,  and  the  Magi  became  recognised  as  a 
bacred  caste  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  the  faith- 
ful. They  claimed  in  many  cases  a  power  of  di- 
vining the  future,  and  practised  largely  those  occult 
arts  which  are  still  called  by  their  name  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  fear  ot 
polluting  the  elements  gave  rise  to  a  number  of 
curious  superstitions  among  the  professors  of  the 
Magian  religion  (Herod,  i.  1^8);  among  the  rest 
to  the  strange  practice 
of  neither  burying  nor 
bui'uing  their  dead,  but 
exposing  them  to  be  de- 
voured hy  beasts  or  biids 
of  prey  (Herod,  i.  140  ; 
Strab.  XV.  3,  §20).  This 
custom  is  still  observed 
by  their  i epresentatives, 
the  modern  Parsees. 

13.  Manners,  customs, 
and  national  character. 
— The  customs  of  the 
Medes  are  said  to  have 
nearly  I'esembled  those 
of  their  neighbours,  the 
Ai'menians  and  the  Per- 
sians ;  but  tJicy  were  re- 
garded as  the  iuventore, 
tlieir  neighbours  as  the 
copyists  (titrab.  xi.  1'6. 
§9).  They  were  bravt 
and  warlike,  excellent 
riders,  and  remarkably 
skilful  with  the  bow. 
The  flowing  robe,  so  well 
known  from  the  Perse- 
politan  sculptures,  was 
their  native  dress,  and 
(FromMoui^^'i.ts.)  WHS  certainly  among  the 
points  for  which  the  Per- 
sians were  beholden  to  them.  Their  whole  costum* 
was  rich  and  splendid  ;  they  were  fond  of  scarlet, 
and  decorated  themselves  with  a  quantity  of  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  chains,  collars,  armlets,  &c.  As  troops 
they  weie  considered  little  infei'ior  to  the  native 
Persians,  next  to  whom  they  were  usually  ranged 
in  the  battle-field.  They  fought  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  carried,  not  bows  and  arrows 

e  See  EstU  i.  3,  14,  18,  and  19.  Tbe  only  passage  In 
Esther  where  Media  takes  precedence  of  I'ersia  is  x.  M, 
where  we  ha%-e  a  mention  of  "  the  book  of  C.ie  chronioles 
of  the  Kliifs  v)f  Media  and  Persia."     Here  ibe  oraor  iii 
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only,  but  shields,  ritoit  speais,  and  poniards  It  it 
thought  that  thi  y  muet  have  excelled  ic  tiie  manu- 
facture of  some  kinds  of  stuff's. 

14.  References  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture. — The 
references  to  the  Modes  in  the  canonical  Scripturet 
are  not  very  numeious,  but  they  are  striking.  V\'e 
first  hear  of  ceruiin  "  cities  of  the  Jledes,"  in  which 
the  captive  Israelites  were  placed  by  "  the  king  of 
Assyria"  on  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  B.C.  721 
(2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11).  This  implies  the  kui - 
jection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at  the  time  of  Shi-.i- 
maneser,  or  of  Sargon,  his  successor,  and  accords 
(as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the  account 
given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon 
afterwards  Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which  tilt 
Medes  shall  take  in  the  destruction  of  Babyloc 
(Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  2)  ;  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly declared  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  28),  who 
sufficiently  indicates  the  independence  of  Media  in 
his  day  (xxv.  25).  Daniel  relates,  as  a  historian,  the 
fact  of  the  Medo-Persic  conquest  (v.  28,  31),  giving 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  who 
appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cyrus  (vi. 
1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of  Achmetha 
(Ecbatana),  "the  palace  in  the  province  of  the 
Medes,"  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi. 
2-5) — a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts 
that  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  government 
under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not 
the  seat  of  government  under  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Finally,  in  Esther,  the  high  rank  of  Media  under  tiie 
Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same  time  its  subordinate 
position,  are  maiked  by  the  frequent  combination  of 
the  two  names  in  phrases  of  honour,  the  precedency 
being  in  every  case  assigned  to  the  Persians.* 

In  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy 
a  more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Media;  and  in  another 
(Judith)  a  very  striking  portion  of  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  same  country.  But  the  historical 
character  of  both  these  books  is  with  reason  doubted  ; 
and  from  neither  can  we  derive  any  authentic  or 
satisfactory  information  conceniing  the  people. 
From  the  story  of  Tobias  little  could  be  gathered, 
even  if  we  accepted  it  as  true ;  while  the  history 
of  Arphaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a  distorted 
account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel  Phraortes 
and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  that  contest.  The  mention  of  Phages  in 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region  of 
impoitance  is  geographically  conect ;  and  it  is  his- 
torically tnie  that  Phiaoi tes  suffered  his  overthrow 
in  the  Rhagian  district.  But  beyond  these  facts 
the  narratives  in  question  contain  little  that  even 
illustrates  the  true*  history  of  the  Jledian  nation. 
(See  the  articles  on  JuniTH  and  Tobias  in  Winer's 
Eealworterbuch ;  and  on  the  general  subject  com- 
pare Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  401-422;  Bosan- 
quet's  Chronology  of  the  Medes,  read  before  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  June  5,  1858 ;  Braiidis, 
Rerum  Assyriarum  tempora  ernendata,  pp.  1-141 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  iii.  pp.  301-312  ;  and 
Hupfeld's  Fxercitationum  Hewdotearum  Specimina 
duo,  p.  56,  seq.)  [G.  R.j 

ME'DIA(nr3.  je.  Madai:  MrjSt'a:  Med%a),z 
country  the  general  situation  of  which  is  abundantly 


chronological.  As  the  Median  empire  preceded  the  Perolxui. 
Its  chronicles  came  first  in  "  the  book."  The  precedency 
in  Daniel  (v.  28,  and  vi.  8,  12.  &c.)  Is  owing  to  the  fact  of 
a  Mfdlan  viceroy  belnc;  established  on  tlie  throne. 
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clear,  though  its  limits  may  not  he  capable  of  being 
preoiwly  detenninecl.  Media  lay  north-west  of  Persia 
Proper,  soutn  and  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  east 
of  Annania  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-west  of  the 
great  salt  desert  of  Iram.  Its  greatest  length  was 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  ex- 
tended from  the  32nd  to  the  40th  parallel,  a  dis- 
tance of  550  miles.  In  width  it  reached  from  abo-it 
long.  45°  to  53^^ ;  but  its  average  breadth  was  not 
more  than  fiora  250  to  300  miles.  Its  area  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  150.00')  square  miles,  or 
three-fourths  of  that  of  moilern  France.  The  na- 
tural boundary  of  Media  on  the  north  was  the  river 
Aras ;  on  the  west  Zagros  and  the  mountain-chain 
which  connects  Zagros  with  Ararat ;  in  the  south 
Media  was  probably  separated  from  Persia  by  the 
desert  which  now  forms  the  boundary  between 
Farsistan  and  Irak  Ajemi ;  on  the  east  its  natural 
limit  was  the  desert  and  the  Caspian  Gates.  West 
of  the  gates,  it  was  bounded,  not  (as  is  commonly 
said)  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  mountain 
range  south  of  that  sea,  which  separates  between 
the  high  and  the  low  country.  It  thus  comprised 
the  modern  provinces  of  Trnk  Ajemi,  Persian  Kur- 
distan, part  of  Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Talish 
and  Ghilan,  but  not  Mazanderan  or  Asterahad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media  Magna, 
and  Media  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §1  ;  comp. 
Polyb.  V.  44  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  \\.  13  ;  Ptol.  vi.  2,&c.) 
J .  Media  Atropatene,  so  named  from  the  sati-ap 
Atropates,  who  became  independent  monarch  of  the 
province  on  the  destruction  a2  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander  (Strab.  ut.  sup. ;  Kod.  Sic.  xviii.  3), 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem  Azerbijan,,  being 
the  tract  situateH  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
mountains  which  run  north  from  Zagros,  and  con- 
sisting mainly  of  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake 
Urnmit/c/t.  with  the  valleys  of  the  Aras  and  the 
Hefid  Riid.  This  is  chieMy  a  liiga  uacL,  vaiiea 
between  mountains  and  plains,  and  lying  mostly 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  basin  of  Lake  Urumii/eh  has  a  still  greater  ele- 
vation, the  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  into  which  all 
the  rivers  run,  being  as  much  as  4200  feet  above  the 
ocean.  The  country  is  fairly  fertile,  well-watered 
in  most  places,  and  favourable  to  agriculture ;  its 
climate  is  temperate,  though  occasionally  severe  in 
winter ;  it  produces  rice,  corn  of  all  kinds,  wine, 
silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of  delicious  fruits. 
Tabriz,  its  modern  capital,  forms  the  summer  re- 
sidence of  the  Persian  kings,  and  is  a  beautiful 
place,  situated  in  a  forest  of  orchards.  The  ancient 
Atropatene  may  have  included  also  the  countries  of 
Ghilan  and  Talish,  together  with  the  plain  of 
Moghan  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined  Kur  and 
Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and  flat ;  that  of 
Moghan  is  sandy  and  sterile  ;  Talish  is  more  pro- 
ductive ;  while  Ghilan  (like  Mazanderan')  is  rich 
ard  fertile  in  the  highest  degiee.  The  climate  of 
Ghilan,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at  times  pesti- 
lential ;  the  streams  pei-petually  overflow  their 
banks ;  and  the  waters  which  escape,  stagnate  in 
marshes,  whose  exhalations  spread  disease  and  death 
among  the  inhabitants.  2.  Media  Magna  lay  south 
and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its  northern  boundary  was 
the  range  of  Elburz  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the 
Budhar  pass,  through  which  the  Sefid  Bud  res  dies 
the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then  adjoined  upon 
Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be  legsrded  as  se- 
parated by  a  line  running  about  S.W,  by  W.  from 
the  brictjs;a  of  Menjil  to  Zagros.     Here  it  touched 
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Assyria,  from  which  it  was  probably  divided  by  the 
last  line  of  hills  towards  the  west,  before  the  moun- 
tains sink  down  upon  the  plain.  On  the  souti  it 
was  bounded  by  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper,  th» 
former  of  which  it  met  m  the  modem  Lv/ristan, 
probably  about  lat.  33°  30',  while  it  struck  the 
lattar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Zagros  range,  in 
lat.  32°  or  32°  30'.  Towards  the  east  it  was 
closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which  Herodotus 
reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to  Parthia 
and  Carmania.  Media  Magna  thus  contained  great 
part  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  with  all  Ardelan 
and  Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of  this  tract  is 
very  varied.  Towards  the  west,  in  Ardelan,  Kur- 
distan and  Luristan,  it  is  highly  mountainous,  but 
at  the  same  time  well-watered  and  richly  wooded, 
fertile  and  lovely ;  on  the  north,  along  the  flank  of 
Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but  still  pleasant  and 
tolerably  productive;  while  towards  the  east  and 
south-east  it  is  bare,  aiid,  rocky,  and  sandy,  sup- 
porting with  difficulty  a  spare  and  wretched  popu- 
lation. The  present  productions  of  Zagi'os  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  com,  riee,  wheat, 
wine,  and  fruits  of  every  variety  ;  every  valley  is  a 
garden ;  and  besiiles  valleys,  extensive  plains  are 
often  found,  furnishing  the  most  excellent  pasturage. 
Here  were  nurtured  the  valuable  breed  of  horses 
called  Nisaean,  which  the  Persians  cultivated  with 
such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the  horses  of  the 
monarch  were  always  chosen.  The  pasture-grounds 
of  Khawah  and  Aiishtar  between  Behistun  and 
Khorram-abad,  probably  represent  the  "Nisaean 
plain  "  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  town  Nisaea  {Nisaya),  mentioned 
i^i  the  cuneifoiTn  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two 
provinces  can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  hnve  ex- 
isted from   the  time   of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  more  ancient, 
I  uatiug  n'om  tne  settlement  of  the  iviedes  in   the 
I  country,  which  did  not  take  jilace  all  at  once,  but 
I  was  first  in  the  more  noithern  and  afterwards  in 
j  the  southern  country.     It  is  indicative  of  the  divi- 
I  sion,   that  there  were   two   Ecbatanas  —  one,    t!ie 
noithern,    at    Takht-i-Suleiman :    the    other,    the 
■  southern,   at   Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Oiontes  (Elwand) — respectively  the  capitals  of  the 
j  two  distiicts.      [ECBATANA.] 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in 
Modia  was  undoubtedly  Kh;.ges — the  Raga  of  the 
inscriptions.  Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on  his 
defeat  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  r^nd  hither  too  came 
Darius  Codomannus  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on 
his  way  to  the  eastern  provinces  (Ait.  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  20j.  The  only  other  place  of  much  note  was 
Bagistana,  the  modern  Behistun,  which  guarded  the 
chief  pass  connecting  Media  with  the  Mesopota- 
mian  plain. 

No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  were  further  sub- 
divided into  provinces ;  but  no  trustworthy  account 
of  these  minor  divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
tract  about  Rhages  was  ceilainly  called  Rhagiaua ; 
and  the  mountain  tract  adjoining  Persia  seems  to 
have  been  known  as  Paraetecene,  or  the  country  ot 
the  Paraetacae.  Ptolemy  gives  as  Median  districts 
Elymais,  Choromithrene,  iSigrina,  Daritis,  and  Sy« 
romedia  ;  but  these  names  are  little  known  to  othei 
writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to  some  of  them.  On 
the  whole  it  would  seem  tn-it  we  do  not  possess 
materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient  geo- 
I  graphy  of  the  country,  which  is  very  imperfcctlj 
described  bj  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted  by  ?liuy. 
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(See  Sir  11.  Rawlinson's  Articles  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.  Art.  2.  and 
«-ol.  X.  Articles  1  and  2 ,  and  compare  Layard's 
Xineveh  and  Babylon,  chap.  xvii.  and  xviii.  ; 
Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  122,  &c. ; 
Kinneii's  Persian  Empire ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels ; 
and  liawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol  i.  Appendix,  Essay 
ix  \  [G.  R.] 

ME'DIAN  (SnO ;  Keri,  HNnD :  6  M^Sos : 

^    T      T.T  T    T    T 

Medus).  Danv»3.  "  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed 
of  the  Medes"  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  "the  Mede"  (xi.  1), 
is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31. 

MEDICINE.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes  precedence 
even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a  later  period 
comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recognition  of 
states  of  disease ;  and  these  mark  a  nascent  civiliza- 
tion. Internal  diseases,  and  all  for  which  an  ob- 
vious cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the  most  early 
period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God,  or  as  the  act 
of  some  malignant  power,  human — as  the  evil  eye — 
or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  sorcery, 
or  some  other  occult  supposed  agency.  The  Indian 
notion  is  that  all  diseases  ai'e  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  (Sprengel,  Gesch.  der  Arzeneikunde,  pt.  ii. 
48).  But  among  a  civilised  race  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  medical  art  is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  value  set  on  human  life,  and  the  vastly 
gieater  amount  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  which 
civilised  man  is  capable.  It  would  be  strange  if  their 
close  connexion  historically  with  Egypt  had  not  im- 
bued the  Israehtes  with  a  stroiJg  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  medical  culture.  From  the  most  ancient  testi- 
monies, sacred  and  secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever 
cause,  though  perhaps  fi'om  necessity,  was  foiemost 
among  the  nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies 
purely  physical.  Again,  as  the  active  intelligence 
of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and  mingled  with  the 
immense  store  of  pathological  records  which  must 
have  accumulated  under  the  system  described  by 
Herodotus, — Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  became 
the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  woild. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid 
eai'lier  civilisations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign, 
had  been  attracted,  and  medicine  and  suagery 
flourished  amidst  political  decadence  and  artistic 
decline.  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  French 
writer  (Renouard,  Histoire  de 
Medicine  depuis  son  Origine 
&c.)  to  arrange  in  periods  the 
gi'owth  of  the  medical  art  its 
follows; — 1st.  The  Primi- 
tive or  Instinctive  Period, 
lasting  fi'om  the  earliest  rc- 
:x)rded  treatment  to  the  fall 
Df  Troy.  2ndly.  The  Sacred 
or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till 

^he  dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean  Society,  500  B.C. 
3rdly.  The  Philosophical  Period,  closing  with  the 
foundation   of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  B.C.  320. 

°  Recent  researches  at  Kouyunjik  hiave  given  proof,  it 
l»  said,  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  minute  devices, 
Btd  yielded  up  even  specimens  of  magnifying  lenses. 
A  coi-e  engraved  with  a  table  of  cubes,  so  small  as  to  bo 
nnintelligible  without  a  lens,  was  broiight  home  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to 
whether  the  invention  was  brought  io  bear  on  medical 
science,  proof  is  wanting.  I'robaily  such  science  had  nut 
/ei  been  pushed  to  '.he  point  at  which  the  microscope 
baoomes    useful.      Only   those   who    hove   quick    feeea 
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4thly.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which  continjed 
till  the  death  of  Galen,  a.d.  200.  But  theee  arti- 
ficial hnes  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  Egyot  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical 
and  other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterraneai' 
basin,  and  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  tlie  more  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate  sort,  involved  a  process  ol 
anatomy.  This  gave  opportunities  of  inspecting  a 
vast  number  of  bodies,  varying  in  every  possible  con- 
dition. Such  opportunities  were  suie  to  be  tuniAl 
to  account  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5)  by  the  more  dili- 
gent among  the  faculty — for  "  the  physicians " 
embalmed  (Gen.  1.  2).  The  intestines  had  a  sepa- 
late  receptacle  assigned  them,  or  weie  restored  to 
the  body  through  the  ventral  incision  (Wilkinson, 
V.  4C8)  ;  and  every  such  process  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  mummies  discovered  shows  the  most 
minute  accuracy  of  manipulation.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  laborious  efforts,  we  have  no  trace  cf  any 
philosophical  or  rational  system  of  Egyptian  origin  ; 
and  medicine  in  Egypt  was  a  mere  art  or  pro- 
fession. Of  science  the  Asclepiadae  of  Greece  were 
the  true  originators.  Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  "  Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  access  to  foreign 
som-ces,  gives  no  prominence  to  Egypt.  It  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed 
institutions  that  this  country  did  not  attain  to  a 
vast  and  speedy  proficiency  in  medical  science,  when 
post  mortem  examination  was  so  general  a  rule  in- 
stead of  being  a  rare  exception.  Still  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  considerable  advances  in  physi- 
ology could  have  failed  to  be  made  there  from  time 
to  time,  and  similarly,  though  we  cannot  so  well 
determine  how  flir,  in  Assyiia."  The  best  guarantp<» 
for  the  advance  of  medical  science  is,  after  all,  the 
interest  which  every  human  being  has  in  it ;  and 
this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  large  gregarious  masses 
of  population.  Compared  with  the  wild  countries 
around  them,  at  any  late,  Egypt  must  have 
seemed  incalculablv  advanced.  Hence  the  awe, 
with  which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her  wealth,'' 
resources,  and  medical  skill  ;  and  even  the  visit  of 
Abraham,  though  prior  to  this  period,  found  her 
no  doubt  in  advance  of  other  countries.  Repre- 
sentations of  early  Egyptian  surgery  apparently 
occur  on  some  of  the  monuments  of  Beni-Hassan, 
Flint  knives  used  for  embalming  have  been  re- 
covered— the  "  Ethiopic  stone''  of  Herodotus  'ii.  8ii ; 


Flint  Knives.     (Wiltunaoo.) 

comp.  Ex.  iv.  25)  was  probably  either  olack  flint  or 
agate  ;  and  those  who  have  assisted  at  the  opening  of 
a  mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a 

eyes  for  the  nature-world  feel  the  want  of  such  spec 
tacles. 

b  n.  ix.  381 ;  Od.  iv.  229.  See  alio  Herod.  U.  84,  and 
l.  77.  The  simple  heroes  had  reverence  for  the  healirig 
skill  which  extended  only  to  wounds.  There  is  bar  Jly  any 
recognition  of  disease  in  Homer.  There  Is  sudden  death, 
pestilence,  and  weary  old  age,  but  hardly  any  fixed  morbij 
condition,  save  in  a  simile  (Od.  v.  395).  Gee,  however,  li 
letter  De  rebus  ea  Hvrrw  o  medicis,  D.  G.  Wolf,  Wlttonbeic 
1791 
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dentistry  not  infeiior  in  execution  to  ihe  work  of  the 
best  modem  experts.  This  coufirrns  the  statemert  of 
Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was  studied 
by  a  distinct  piactitioner.  Pliny  (vii.  57)  asserts 
that  tlie  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
healing  art,  and  (xxvi.  1)  thinks  them  subject  to 
many  diseases.  Their  "  many  medicines"  are  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xlvi.  11).     Many  valuable  drugs  may 


&CS'^n  (or  ijarbers?)  and  Patients.     (Wilkuifion.) 

be  derived  from  the  plants  mentioned  by  Wilkinson 
(iv.  621),  and  the  senna  of  the  adjacent  interior  of 
Africa  still  eecels  all  other.  Athothmes  II.,  king  of 
the  country,  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  subject 
of  anatomy.  Hermes  (who  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  as  Athothmes,  intellect  personified,  only  dis- 
guised as  a  deity  instead  of  a  legendary  king),  was 


Exv0tO8.     (Wilkinson.) 

1.  Ivory  hand.  In  Mr.  Salt's  collection. 

2.  Stone  tablet,  dedicated  to  Amunre,  for  the  recovery  of  a  complaint  in  tho  ear ;  found  at  Thebes. 
S.  An  ear,  of  terra  cotta,  from  Thebes,  in  Sir  J.  Garaner  Wilkinson's  poaseaaion. 

eaid  to  have  written  six  books  on  medicine ;  in 
which  an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  (Ravvlinson's  Herod.,  note  to  ii.  84),  and 

"  Comp.  the  letter  of  Benhadad  to  Joram,  2  K.  v.  6,  to 
procure  the  cure  of  Naaman. 

d  The  words  of  Herod,  (iii.  66),  cos  e<r<l>aKt\i.<T€  re  to 
oiTTtoi'  Kol  6  /u,7)pbs  Tdxi.(TTa  (ctolttt),  appear  to  indicate 
medical  treatment  by  the  temis  employed.  It  is  not 
unlilcely  the  physician  may  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  nation. 

^  The  sex  is  clear  from  the  Heb.  grammatical  forms. 
The  names  of  two,  Shiplirah  and  Puah,  are  recorded. 
The  treatment  of  newborn  Hebrew  infants  is  merilioced 
'ii.s..  jsvi.  4)    as    consisting    in    washing,    saltl:.g,    and 
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the  first  half  of  which  related  to  anatomy.    Tbo 
vainous  recipes  known  to  have  been  boncGcial  were 
recorded,  with  their  peculiar  cases,  ir  the  memoira 
of  physic,  inscribed  among  the  laws,  and  dfposited 
in  the  principal  temples  of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
396,  397).     The  reputation  of  its  piactitionei-s  in 
historical  times  was  such   that   both   Cyras  and 
Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physiciacs  or  surgeons' 
(Herod,  iii.  1,  129-132);  and  by  one  of 
the  same  country,  no  doubt,  Cambyses' 
wound  was"*  tended,  though  not  per- 
haps with  much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct 
notice  (Ex.  i.  15),  and  of  women  as 
its  practitioners,'  which  fact  may  also 
be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Raw- 
linson's  note  on  Herod,  ii.  84).  The 
physicians  had  salaries  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  treated  always  according 
to  established  precedents,  or  deviated 
from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a 
fatal  termination  ;  if,  however,  the 
patient  died  under  accredited  treatment 
no  blame  was  attached.  They  treated 
gratis  patients  when  travelling  or  on 
military  service.  Most  diseases  were 
by  them  ascribed  to  indigestion  and 
excessive  eating  (Diod.  Sicul.'  i.  82), 
and  when  their  science  failed  them  magic  s  was 
called  in.  On  recovery  it  was  also  customary  to 
suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which  was  com- 
monly a  model  of  the  part  affected  ;  and  such  offer- 
ings doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius, became  valuable  aids  to  the  pathological 
student.  The  Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn-grow- 
ing region  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus, (ii.  77)  to  have  been 
specially  attentive  to  health. 
The  pi  actice  of  circumcision 
is  ti'aceable  on  monuments 
certainly  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Joseph.  Its  antiquity  is 
involved  in  obscurity ;  es- 
pecially as  all  we  know  of 
the  Egyptians  makes  it  un- 
ikely  that  they  would  have 
borrowed  such  a  practice, 
so  late  as  the  period  of 
Abraham,  from  any  mere 
sojourner  among  them.  Its 
beneficial  effects  in  the 
temperature  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  have  often  been  no- 
ticed, especially  as  a  pre- 
servative of  cleanliness,  &c. 
The  scrupulous  attention 
paid  to  the  dead  was  favour- 
able to  the  health  of  the 
living.  Such  powerful  drugs  as  asphaltum,  nation, 
resin,  pure  bitumen,  and  various  aromatic  gums, 
suppressed  or  counteracted  all  noxious  effluvia  from  ■> 


swaddling:   this  last  was  not  used  in  Egypt  CVVilkin- 

SOD). 

f  The  same  author  adds  that  the  most  concmon  method 
of  treatment  was  by  /cAvcr^iors  koj.  vrjoreiais  kcu  ifiiTOK. 

e  Magicians  and  physicians  both  belonged  to  tha 
priestly  caste,  and  perhaps  united  their  professloEs  in 
coe  person. 

h  "  L'Egy|-te  modeme  n'en  est  plus  Ik,  et,  comma  M 
Pariset  I'a  si  bien  signal^,  les  tombeaux  des  peres,  Infiltree 
par  les  eaux  du  Nil,  se  coiivertisscit  en  autaut  de  foyerr 
pestUentiels  pour  leurs  eufauts"  (Michel  Levy,  p.  12) 
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the  x>rpse ;  even  the  saw-dust  of  the  floor,  on  whicr. 
tt.e  body  had  been  cleansed,  was  collected  in  small 
Ijnen  bags,  which,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
"Rsre  deposited  in  vases  near  the  tomb  (Wilkinson,' 
V.  463, 469).  For  the  extent  to  w  hich  these  practices 
were  imitated  among  the  Jews,  see  Embalming  ; 
at  any  rate  the  uncleanness  imputed  to  contact 
with  a  corpse  was  a  powerful  preservative ''  against 
the  inoculation  of  the  living  frame  with  morbid 
humours.  But,  to  pursue  to  later  times  this  merely 
general  question,  it  appears  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xix.  5"") 
tliat  the  Ptolemies  themselves  practised  dissection, 
and  that,  at  a  period  when  Jewish  intercourse  with 
Egypt  was  complete  and  reciprocal,"  there  existed 
in  Alexandria  a  great  zeal  for  anatomical  study. 
The  only  influence  of  importance  which  would  tend 
to  check  the  Jews  from  sharing  this  was  the  cere- 
monial law,  the  special  reverence  of  Jewish  feeling 
towards  human  remains,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
"  uncleanness."  Yet  those  Jews — and  there  were 
at  all  times  since  the  captivity  not  a  few,  perhaps 
— who  tended  to  foreign  laxity,  and  aflected  Greek 
plnlosopliy  and  culture,  would  assuredly,  as  we 
shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  that  they 
in  fact  did,  enlarge  their  anatomical  knowledge 
from  soui-ces  which  repelled  their  stricter  bre- 
thren, and  the  result  would  be  apparent  in  the 
general  elevated  standard  of  that  profession,  even 
as  practised  in  Jerusalem.  The  difl'usion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  exercised  a 
similai'  but  more  universal  restraint  on  the  dis- 
secting-room, until  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  became 
extinct,  and  the  notion  of  profaneness  quelling 
everywhere  such  researches,  surgical  science  be- 
came stagnant  to  a  degree  to  which  it  ha<i  never 
previously  sunk  within  the  memory  of  human 
records. 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the 
rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  prac- 
titioners— princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the 
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This  may  perhaps  be  the  true  account  of  the  production 
of  the  modem  plague,  which,  however,  disappears  when 
the  temperature  rises  above  a  given  limit,  excessive  heat 
tending  to  dissipate  the  miasma. 

'  This  author  further  refers  to  Pettlgrew's  History  of 
Egyptian  Mummies. 

k  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  an  article  on  pestilential  infection, 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlvi.,  1832,  insists  on  actual  contact 
with  the  diseased  or  dead  as  the  condition  of  transmission 
of  the  disease.  But  compare  a  tract  by  Dr.  Macmichael, 
On  the  Progress  of  Opinion  on  the  Subject  of  Contagion. 
See  also  Essays  on  State  Medicine,  H.  W.  Rumsey,  London, 
1856,  ess.  iii.  p.  130,  &c.  For  aiicient  opinions  on  the  matter, 
see  PaulusAegin.  ed.  Sydenham  Society,  i.  284  &c.  Thucy- 
dides,  in  his  description  of  the  Athenian  plague,  is  the  first 
who  alludes  to  it,  and  that  but  inferentially.  It  seems 
<ta  the  whole  most  likely  that  contagiousness  is  a  quality 
of  morbid  condition  which  may  be  present  or  absent. 
What  the  conditions  are  no  one  seems  able  to  say.  As  an 
Instance,  elephantiasis  was  said  by  early  writers  (,e.g. 
Aretaeus  and  Rhazes)  to  be  contagious,  which  some 
modem  authorities  deny.  The  assertion  and  denial  are 
so  clear  and  circumstantial  in  either  case,  that  no  other 
solution  seems  open  to  the  question. 

■"  "  Reglbus  corpora  monuonmi  ad  scrutandos  morbos 
Insecantibus." 

"  Cyrene,  the  well-known  Greek  African  colony,  had  a 
high  repute  for  physicians  of  excellence  ;  and  some  of  its 
coina  bear  the  impress  of  the  ojtos,  or  assafoetidu,  a  me- 
dical drug  to  which  miraculous  virtues  were  ascribed. 
Now  the  Oyrenaica  was  a  nome  for  the  Jews  of  the  disper- 
Binn  (Acts  11. 10 ;  I'aul.  Aeijin.  Sydenbam  Society,  iii.  283). 

"  Galen  himself  wrote  a  book,  nep\  rjis  KaB'  "Ofjiripov 
i»TpuciJ5,  quoted  by  Alfcxander  of  Tralleu,  lib.  ix.  cup.  4, 


question  as  to  the  esteem  iii  winch  .1  was  held  in 
the  Homeric "  and  pre-Homeric  p  perio^l.  To  de- 
scend to  the  historical,  the  story  of  Democedes  ''  at 
the  court  of  Darius  illustiates  the  jiractice  of  Greek 
surgery  before  the  period  of  Hippocrates  ;  anti- 
cipating in  its  gentler  waiting  ujjon '  nature,  as 
compared  (Herod,  iii.  130)  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians,  the  method  and  maxims  of  that 
Father  of  physic,  who  wrote  against  the  theories 
and  speculations  of  the  so-adled  philosophical  school, 
and  was  a  true  Empiricist  before  that  sect  was 
formulaiized.  The  Dogmatic  school  was  founded 
after  his  time  by  his  disciples,  who  departed  from  his 
eminently  practical  and  inductive  method.  It  rfr. 
cognised  hidden  causes  of  health  and  sickness  arising 
from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements,  out  of 
which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  their  parts  and  members  were  atteiripeied 
together  and  became  sympathetic.  He  has  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  sympathy  of  men  with 
cUmate,  seasons,  &c.  Hippocrates  himself  rejected 
supernatural  accounts  of  disease,  and  especially  de- 
moniacal possession.  He  refers,  but  with  no  mysticai 
sense,  to  numbers"  as  furnishing  a  rule  for  cases.  It 
is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discernment  of 
Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics  above  Eu« 
ropeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.*  The  empirical  school, 
which  arose  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  under  the 
guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Philinus  of  Cos,"  waited  tor  the  symp- 
toms of  every  c;ise,  disregarding  the  rules  of  practice 
based  on  dogmatic  principles.  Among  its  votaries 
was  a  Zachalias  (perhaps  Zacharias,  and  possibly  a 
Jew)  of  Babylon,  who  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvii.  10, 
comp.  xxxvi.  10)  dedicated  a  book  on  medicine  to 
Mithridates  the  Great;  its  views  were  also  sup- 
ported *  by  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next 
to  Alexandria,  became  distinguished  for  its  schools 
of  philosophy  and  medicine ;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named 
Theodas,  or  Theudas,y  of  Laodicea,  but  a  student 


P  The  indistinctness  with  which  the  medical,  the  ma- 
gical, and  the  poisonous  were  confounded  under  the  word 
4>dpij.aKa  by  the  early  Greeks  will  escape  no  one.  (So 
Ex.  xxii.  18,  the  Heb.  word  for  "  witch  "  is  in  the  LXX. 
rendered  by  </)apju,aKds.)  The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  and 
Medea  illustrates  this ;  the  Homeric  Moly,  and  Nepenthes 
and  the  whole  story  of  Circe,  confirm  it. 

1  The  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  Samos  had  reached 
Sardis  before  Darius  discovered  his  presence  among  the 
captives  taken  from  Oroetes  (Herod,  iii.  129). 

■"  The  best  known  name  amongst  the  pioneers  of  Greek 
medical  science  is  Herodicus  of  Selymbria,  "  qui  totam 
gymnasticam  medicinae  adjuiixit;"  for  which  he  was 
censured  by  Hippocrates  (Biblioth.  Script.  Med.  s.  v.).  The 
alliance,  however,  of  the  larpiKT)  with  the  •yu/u.vao-TCKjj  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

■  Thus  the  product  of  seven  and  forty  gives  the  term 
of  the  days  of  gestation ;  in  his  irepl  vo\j<riov  S,  why  men 
died,  iv  TrjtjL  jrepio-oTjo-i  Taij>  T)ij.€pi<ov,  is  discussed ;  so  the 
4th,  8th,  llih,  and  l7th,  are  noted  as  the  critical  days  in 
acute  diseases. 

t  Sprengel,  ub.  sup.  iv.  52-5,  speaks  of  an  Alexandrian 
school  of  medicine  as  having  carried  anatomy,  especially 
under  the  guidance  of  Hierophilus,  to  its  highest  pitch  d 
ancient  perfection.  It  seems  not,  however,  to  have  claimed 
any  distinctive  principles,  but  stands  chronologically  be- 
tween the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools. 

"  The  former  of  these  wrote  against  Hippocr.'ites,  the 
latter  wag  a  commentator  on  him  (Sprengel,  ub.  sup.  iv.  81), 

»  It  treats  of  a  stone  called  hematite,  to  which  the  author 
ascribes  great  virtues,  especially  as  regards  the  eyes. 

}  I'he  authorities  for  these  statements  about  Theudas 
are  given  by  Wnnderbar,  Biblisch^Tahmuliecke  Medicin, 
Xteg  Heft,  p.  25.    He  refers  amons;  others  to  Talmud. 
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of  Alexaidria,  and  the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
Esttpiricists  whore  its  schools  produced.  The  re- 
marks of  Theudas  on  ihe  right  method  of  observing, 
and  the  value  of  experience,  and  hii  book  on  medicine, 
now  lost,  in  which  he  arranged  his  i^ubject  under  the 
heads  of  ind'icatoria,  curatoria,  and  salubris,  earned 
him  high  reputiition  as  a  champion  of  enipiric'«m 
against  the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatic  V-,  though  they 
were  subsequently  impugned  bj'  Gaien  and  Theo- 
dosius  of  Tripoli.  His  period  was  that  from  Titus  to 
Hadrian.  "  The  empiricists  held  that  obsei-vation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case  to 
others  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the  whole 
art  of  cultivating  medicine.  Though  their  views 
were  narrow,  and  their  information  scanty  when 
compared  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  sects, 
and  although  they  rejected  as  useless  and  miattain- 
able  all  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  recondite  nature 
of  di&Kises,  it  is  undeniable  that,  besides  personal 
expeiience,  they  freely  availed  themselves  of  his- 
torical detail,  and  of  a  strict  analogy  founded  upon 
observation  and  the  resemblance  of  phenomena" 
TDr.  Adams,  Paul.  Aegin.  ed.  Sydenham  Soc). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another, 
known  as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the 
leading  of  Themison,  also  of  Laodicea,  about  the 
period  of  Pompey  the  Great.*  Asclepiades  paved 
the  way  for  the  "  method  "  in  question,  finding  a 
theoretic*  basis  in  the  corpuscular  or  atomic  theory 
of  physics  which  he  borrowed  from  Heraclides  of 
Pontus.  He  had  passed  some  early  years  in  Alex- 
andria, and  thence  came  to  Rome  shortly  before 
Cicero's  time  (comp.  quo  nos  medico  amicoque  usi 
sumus,  Crassus,  ap.  Cic.  da  Orat.  i.  14).  He  was 
a  transitional  link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Em- 
piric schools  and  this  later  or  Methodic  (Sprengel, 
uh.  sup.  pt.  V.  16),  which  sought  to  rescue  medicine 
from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars  in  which 
empiricism  had  pliuigcd  it.  He  reduced  diseases  to 
two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hippocrates, 
Celsus  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools 
afforded,  and  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching, 
but  borrowing  from  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic. 
He  translated  Hippocrates  largely  verbatim,  quoting 
in  a  less  degree  Asclepiades  and  others.  Antonius 
Musa,  whose  "  cold-water  cure,"  after  its  successful 
trial  on  Augustus  himself,  became  generally  popular, 
seems  to  have  had  little  of  scientific  basis ;  but  by 
the  usual  method,  or  the  usual  accidents,  became 
merely  the  fashionable  practitioner  of  his  day  in 
Rome.^  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  fmnished  also, 
shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athenaeus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which 
divided  the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Pneumatix;,"  holding  the  tenet   "  of  an   etherial 

Vasir,  526 ;  to  Tosiphta  Ohloth,  }  iv. ;  and  to  T>:  San- 
hedrin,  33a,  93d ;  Bechoroth,  28b. 

•  "  Alia  est  Hippocratis  secta  [the  Dogmatic],  alia  Ascle- 
pladis,  alia  Themisonis"  (Seneca,  Epist.  95;  comp.  Juv. 
Sat.  X.  221). 

"  For  his  remains  see  Asclepiadis  Bithynici  Fragmenta, 
ed.  Christ  Gottl.  Gumpert,  8».  Vinar.  1794. 

•>  Female  medical  aid  appears  to  have  been  current  at 
Rome,  whether  m  midwifery  only  (the  obstetric),  or  in 
Rcneral  practice,  as  the  titles  medica,  laTpCxr),  would  seem 
to  Imply  (see  Martial,  Epig.  xl.  72).  The  Greeks  were  not 
Etnungera  to  female  stndy  of  medicine ;  e.  g.  some  frag- 
meats  of  ths  famous  Aspasla  on  women's  disorders  occur 
lu  Aetlus. 
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pnnciple  (■wuev/ia)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  perfonnei  the  tunc-.tioiis 
of  the  bod)'."  This  is  also  traceable  in  Hippo- 
crates, and  was  an  established  opinion  of  the 
Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate  heat,  0(p/J.^ 
tfKpvTos,  (Aret.  de  Caus.  ct  Sign.  Morh.  Chron. 
ii.  13),  ami  the  calidum  innatum  of  modern  physio- 
logists, especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr.  Adams, 
Pref.  Aretaeus,  ed.  Syd.  Soc).  It  is  clear  that 
all  these  schools  may  easily  have  contributed  t* 
form  the  medical  opinions  current  at  the  period  of 
the  N.  T.,  that  the  two  earlier  among  them  may 
have  influenced  Rabbinical  teaching  on  that  sub- 
ject at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  that,  especially 
at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Jewish  people,  whom  he  f!:.voured  and  protected,  had 
an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering  fi-om  the  medical 
lore  of  the  west.  It  was  necessaiy  therefore  to 
pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and 
especially  to  note  the  points  at  which  it  intersects 
the  medical  progress  of  the  Jews.  Greek  Asiatic 
medicine  culminated  in  Galen,  who  was,  however, 
still  but  a  commentator  on  his  western  predecessors; 
and  who  stands  literally  without  rival,  successor,  or 
disciple  of  note,  till  the  period  when  Greek  learning 
was  reawakened  by  the  Arabian  intellect.  Galen 
himself «  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Moses,  and  to  have  travelled  in 
quest  of  medical  experience  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  as  well  as  Greece,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
west,  and,  in  particular,  to  have  visited  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opobalsamum,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain  samples  of  bitumen. 
He  also  mentions  Palestine  as  producing  a  watery 
wine,  suited  for  the  drink  of  feljrile  patients. 

II.  Having  thus  described  the  external  influences 
which,  if  any,  were  probably  most  influential  in 
fonning  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  trace  nest  its  internal  growth.  T.ie 
cabalistic  legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem 
and  Heber  in  their  fables  about  healing,  and 
asciibe  to  those  patriarchs  a  knowledge  of  simples 
and  rare  roots,  with,  of  course,  Tnagic  spells  and 
occult  powers,  such  as  have  clouded  the  history  oi 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
17th  century.''  So  to  Abraham  is  ascribed  a  talis- 
man, the  touch  of  which  healed  all  disease.  We 
know  that  such  simple  surgical  skill  as  the  opera- 
tion for  circumcision  implies  was  Abraham's ;  but 
severer  operations  than  this  are  constantly  required 
in  the  flock  and  herd,  and  those  who  watch  care- 
fully the  habits  of  animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass 
some  guiding  principles  applicable  to  man  and 
beast  alike.  Beyond  this,  there  was  probably 
nothing  but  such  ordinary  obstetrical  craft  as  hab 
always  been  traditional  among  the  women  of  rude 
tribes,  which  could  be  classed  as  medical  lore  in  the 


«  The  Arabs,  however,  continued  to  build  wholly  npon 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so  far  as  their  advance  In 
chemical  science  improved  their  pharmacopoeia:  this  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  works  of  Kha3es,  a.d.  930,  and 
Haly  Abbas,  a.d.  980.  The  first  mention  of  smallpox  ie 
ascribed  to  Kliazes,  who,  however,  quotes  several  earlief 
writers  on  the  subject.  Mahomet  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  versed  In  medicine,  and  to  have  compiled  somu 
aphorisms  upon  It ;  and  a  herbalist  literature  was  always 
extensively  followed  in  tne  East  from  the  days  of  Solomon 
downwards  (Frelnd's  History  of  Medicine,  ii.  5,  27). 

d  See,  iii  evidence  of  this,  Rx>i/al  and  PraeHeal  Chf 
mistry,  in  three  trtatises,  London,  1670 
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family  of  the  patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought 
him  among  the  more  cultivated  Philistines  and 
Egyptians.  The  only  notices  which  Scripture 
aflbrds  in  connexion  with  the  subject  ai-e  the  cases 
of  dilHcult  midwifery  in  the  successive  households 
of  Isaac,'  Jacob,  and  Judah  (Gen.  xx-».  26,  xxxv. 
\7,  x-Txviii.  27),  and  so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas 
(1  Sam.  iv.  19).  The  traditional  value  ascribed  to 
the  mandrake,  in  regard  to  generative  functions, 
relates  to  the  same  bi^auch  of  natural  medicine ; 
but  throughout  this  period  occurs  no  trace  of  any 
attempt  to  study,  diglst,  and  systematise  the  sub- 
ject. But,  as  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt, 
they  derived  doubtless  a  large  mental  cultivation 
from  their  position  until  cruel  policy  turned  it  iuto 
bondage  ;  even  then  Moses  was  rescued  from  the 
lot  of  his  brethren,  and  became  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  including,  of  course, 
medicine  and  cognate  sciences  (Clem.  Alex.  i.  p. 
413),  and  those  attainments  perhaps  became  sug- 
gestive of  future  laws.  Some  practical  skill  in 
metallurgy  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxxii.  20.  But,  if 
we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingiedient,  we 
•hould  also  notice  how  far  exalted  above  it  is  the 
standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legislative  fabric,  in 
its  exemption  from  the  blemi?bes  of  sorcery  and 
juggling  pretences.  The  priest,  who  had  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  cure,  used  no  means  to  advance  it,  and 
the  whole  regulations  prescribed  exclude  the  notion 
of  trafficking  in  popular  superstition.  We  have  no 
occult  practices  resented  in  the  hands  of  the  sacred 
caste.  It  is  God  alone  who  doeth  great  things, 
working  by  the  waad  of  Moses,  or  the  brazen 
serpent ;  but  the  very  mention  of  such  instruments 
is  such  as  to  expel  all  pretence  of  mysterious  virtues 
in  the  things  themselves.  Hence  various  allusions 
to  God's  "  healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  "  Jehovah 
that  healeth  "  (Ex.  xv.  26  ;  Jer.  xvii.  14,  xxx.  17 ; 
Ps.  ciii.  3,  cxlvii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx.  26).  Nor  was  the 
practice  of  physic  a  privilege  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. Any  one  might  practise  it,  and  this  pub- 
licity must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay,  there  was 
no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident  aliens. 
We  read  of  "  physicians,"  "  healing,"  &c.,  in 
Ex.  xxi.  19;  2  K.  viii.  29;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12; 
Jerem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater 
leisure  of  the  Levites  and  their  other  advantages 
would  make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a 
rule,  in  ail  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in 
cities  would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried 
out  in  fact,  of  a  far  wider  field,  of  observation. 
The  reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  inter- 
course, new  facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself 
seems  to  have  included  in  his  favourite  natural 
history  some  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the 
creatures.  His  works  show  him  conversant  with 
the  notion  of  remedial   treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8, 
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•  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  twins 
being  bora,  one  holding  the  other's  heel ;  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  such  limit  to  the  operations  of  nature 
as  any  objection  on  that  score  would  imply.  After  all, 
ii,  was  perhaps  only  just  such  a  relative  position  of  the 
I'rabs  of  the  infants  at  the  mere  moment  of  birth  as  would 
suggest  the  "  holding  by  the  heel."  The  midwives,  it 
seems,  in  case  of  twins,  were  called  upon  to  distinguish 
the  first-boru,  to  whom  important  privileges  appertained. 
The  tying  on  a  thread  or  ribbon  was  an  easy  way  of  pre- 
venting mistake,  and  the  assistant  in  the  case  of  Tamar 
Eeized  the  earliest  possible  momem  tor  doing  it.  "  When 
the  hand  or  foot  of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be 
pushed  up  . .  and  the  head  made  to  present"  (.Fatd.  Acgin. 


vi.  15,  Til.  18,  xvii.  22,  xx.  30,  xxix.  1 ;  EocIhs, 
iii.  3)  ;  and  one  passage  (see  p.  306)  indicates  cou- 
siderable  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His  repute  iD 
magic  is  the  universal '  theme  of  eastern  story.  It 
has  even  been  thought  he  had  recourse  to  the 
shrine  of  Aesculapius  at  Sidon,  and  enriched  his  re- 
sources by  its  records  or  relics  ;  but  there  seems 
some  doubt  whether  this  temple  was  of  such  high 
antiquity.  Solomon,  however,  we  cannot  doubt, 
would  have  turned  to  the  account,  not  only  of 
wealth  but  of  knowledge  his  peaceful  reign,  wide 
dominion,  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have  sought 
to  traffic  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and  gold. 
To  him  the  Talmudists  ascribe  a  "  volume  of  cures  " 
(JTlNIQI  1DD),  of  which  they  make  frequent  men- 
tion (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  1043,4).  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  viii.  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of 
medicine,  and  the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel 
demons  who  cause  sickuesses,  "  which  is  continued 
among  us,"  he  adds,  "  to  this  time."  The  dealings 
of  various  prophets  with  quasi-medical  agency  can- 
not be  regarded  as  other  than  the  mere  accidental 
form  which  their  miraculous  gifts  took  (1  K.  xiii. 
6,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  17;  2  K.  i.  4,  xx.  7 ;  Is.  sxxviii. 
21).  Jewish  tradition  has  invested  Elisha,  it 
would  seem,  with  a  function  more  largely  medi- 
cinal than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God ;  but 
the  Scriptiu'al  evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty, 
save  that  he  appears  to  have  known  at  once  the 
proper  means  to  apply  to  heal  the  waters,  and 
temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K.  ii.  21,  iv.  39-41). 
His  healing  the  Shunammite's  son  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  a  case  of  suspended  animation,  and  of 
animal  magnetism  applied  to  resuscitate  it ;  but 
the  naiTative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was 
real.  As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the  Jordan  com- 
monly possessed  the  healing  power  which  Naaman's 
faith  and  obedience  found  in  it,  would  there 
have  been  "many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in  any  other  days  ? 
Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  iv.  27)  are  to  be 
taljen  literally,  Elisha's  reputation  could  not  have 
been  founded  on  any  succession  of  lepers  healed.  The 
washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustration  of  the 
leper  after  his  cure  was  complete ;  Naaman  was  to 
act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten  men  that  were 
lepers,"  bidden  to  "  go  and  show  themselves  to 
the  priest " — in  either  case  it  was  "  as  thou  hast 
believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee." 

The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  so  de- 
scribed as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  K.  viii.  15).  Yet  the  observation  of  Bruce,  upon 
a  "cold-water  cure"  practised  among  the  people 
near  the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat 
different.  The  bed-clothes  are  soaked  with  cold 
water,  and  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient 
di-inks  cold  water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems, 
occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not  till  the  fifth  is  it 


ed.  Sydenh.  Soc,  i.  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams). 
This  probably  the  midwife  did ;  at  the  same  time  marking 
him  as  lirst-boru  in  virtue  of  being  thus  "presented"  first. 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  dot  btful  expression  in  Geo 
xxxviii.  27  and  marg.  Is  discussed  by  Wunderbar,  ub.  sup 
p.  50,  in  reference  both  to  the  children  aud  to  the  mother. 
Of  Rachel  a  Jewish  commentator  says,  "  MulUs  etlam 
ex  itinere  difficultatibus  pracgrcssis,  viribusque  post  din 
protractos  dolores  exhaustis,  atonia  uteri,  forsan  quideai 
haemorrhagia  in  pariendo  mortua  est "  (ibid.). 

I  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2)  mentions  a  cure  of  one  j)os- 
sessed  with  a  devil  by  the  use  of  some  root,  the  kuowIeJgl 
of  which  was  referred  by  tradition  to  Solomon. 
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there  luual  to  apply  this  treatment.  If  the  cham- 
berlain, through  carelessness,  ignoi^ance,  or  treachery, 
precipitated  the  application,  a  fiital  K  issue  may 
huTe  suddenly  resulted.  The  "  brazen  sei-pent," 
oace  the  means  of  healing,  and  woi-shipped  idola- 
trously  in  Hezekiah's  reign,  is  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired those  honours  under  its  AescuIapLin  aspect. 
This  notion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture 
narrative,  though  not  therein  traceable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  something  in  the  "  volume  of  cures," 
current  under  the  authority  of  Solomon,  may  have 
conduced  to  the  establishment  of  these  rites,  and 
drawn  away  the  popular  homage,  especially  in 
prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanksgivings  after 
recovery,  from  Jehovah.  The  statement  that  King 
Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  but 
to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  a  rivalry  of  actual  worship.  baspH  on 
some  medical  fancies,  had  been  set  up,  and  would  so 
far  support  the  Talmudical  tradition. 

The  captivity  at  Babylon  brought  the  Jews 
iu  contact  with  a  new  sphere  of  thought.  Their 
chief  men  rcse  to  the  highest  honours,  and  an 
improved  menial  culture  among  a  large  section  of 
the  captives  was  no  doubt  the  result  which  they 
imported  on  thoir  return.'"  We  know  too  little  of 
the  precise  state  of  medicine  in  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
the  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  to  determine  the  direction 
in  which  the  impulse  so  derived  would  have  led  the 
exiles ;  but  the  confluence  of  streams  of  thought 
from  opposite  sources,  which  impregnate  each  other, 
would  surely  produce  a  tendency  to  sift  established 
practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set  up  a  new 
stiindard  by  which  to  tiy  the  cun-ent  rules  of  art, 
and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.  Thus  the  visit 
of  Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it 
seems  to  be  an  isolated  fact,  pomts  tc  a  general 
opening  of  oriental  manners  to  Greek  influence, 
which  was  not  too  late  to  leave  its  traces  iu  some 
peihaps  of  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra.  That  great 
reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  national  thought 
gathered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to  recognise 
medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  which  dis- 


s  Professor  Newman  remarks  on  the  manner  of  Ben- 
hadad's  reajrded  death,  that  "  when  a  man  is  so  near 
to  death  that  tliis  will  kill  him,  we  need  good  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  story  is  not  a  x'ulgar  scandal" 
{Jlebreiv  Monarchy,  p.  180  vote).  The  remark  seems 
to  betray  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  the  crisis  of  a 
fever. 

h  Wundcrbar,  whom  the  writer  has  followed  in  a  large 
portion  of  this  general  review  of  Jewish  medicine,  and 
his  obligations  to  whom  are  great,  has  here  set  up  a  view 
which  appears  untenable.  He  regards  the  Babylonian 
captivity  as  parallel  in  its  effects  to  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  seems  to  think  that  the  people  would  return  debased 
from  its  influence.  On  the  contrary,  those  whom  sub- 
jection had  made  ignoble  and  unpatriotic  would  remain. 
If  any  returned,  it  was  a  pledge  that  they  were  not  so 
impaired ;  and,  if  not  impaired,  they  would  be  certainly 
improved  by  the  discipline  they  had  undergone.  He  also 
thinks  that  sorcery  had  the  largest  share  in  any  Baby- 
lonian 5r  Persian  system  of  medicine.  This  is  assuming 
too  much :  there  were  magicians  in  Egyp',  but  physicians 
aiso  (see  above)  of  high  cultivation.  Human  nature  has 
60  great  an  interest  in  human  life,  thai  only  In  the  .-ravage 
rmlimentary  societies  is  its  economy  lelt  thus  involved  in 
phantasms.  The  (sarlies'.  steps  of  civilization  inchids 
Bometbin^  of  medicme.  Of  course  superstitions  are  fo'uui 
copiously  in''olved  in  such  medical  tenets,  but  this  is  not 
equivalent  to  abandoning  the  study  to  a  class  of  professed 
magicians.    Thus  in  the  L/cUeirMe  dcr  ailbabyUmiscM7f, 
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tinguished  his  epoch.  And  whatever  advantages 
the  Levites  had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now 
speedily  lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine 
law,  and  much  more  therefore  as  regards  thai 
of  medicine  ;  into  which  competitors  v  ould  crowd 
in  proportion  to  its  broader  and  more  ob/ious 
human  interest,  and  eflectually  demolish  any 
naiTowing  bai-riers  of  established  privilege,  if  such 
pre\'iousiy  existed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their  minis- 
trations, who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
baretbot  on  stone  pavement,  and  without  perhaps 
any  variation  of  dress  to  meet  that  of  temperature, 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  sickness.'  Hence  the 
permanent  appointmeut  of  a  Temple  physician  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain  Ben  Ahijah  is 
mentioned  by  Wunderbai"  as  occuning  in  the  Talmud 
in  that  ciipacity.  But  it  rather  appears  as  though 
such  an  officer's  appointment  were  precarious,  and 
varied  with  the  demands  of  the  ministrants. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it 
contains,  and  which,  as  probably  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  tc 
show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognised  in 
Ecclus.  sviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Rank 
and  honour  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1, 
3,  12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii. 
35,x.\x.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled 
with  the  fonner  recognition  of  merit,  have  aiused 
some  to  suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a 
physician.  If  he  was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and 
wide  range  of  observation  shown  in  his  work  would 
give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  standard  of 
practitioners  ;  if  he  was  not,  the  great  general  po- 
pularity of  the  study  and  practice  may  be  infen-ed 
from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of  general 
advice  oiTered  by  a  non-professional  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anointiug,  as  a 
means  of  heahng,  in  Tob.  vi.  8. 

To  bring  down  the  subject  to  the  peinod  of  the 
N.  T.     St.  Luke,""  "  the  beloved  physician,"  who 

Literatur,  p.  123,  by  D.  Chwolson,  St.  Petersb.  1859  (the 
value  of  which  is  not  however  yet  ascertained),  a 
writer  on  poisons  claims  to  have  a  magic  antidnte,  but 
declines  stating  what  it  is,  as  it  is  not  his  business  to 
mention  such  things,  and  he  only  does  so  in  cases  where 
the  charm  is  in  connexion  with  medical  treatment  and 
resembles  it ;  the  magicians,  adds  the  same  writer  on 
auother  occasion,  use  a  particular  means  of  cure,  but  he 
declines  to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance  to  witchcraft 
So  (pp.  125-6)  we  find  traces  of  charms  introduced  Into 
Babylonish  treatises  on  medical  science,  but  apologetically, 
and  as  il  against  sounder  knowledge.  Similarly,  the  opinion 
of  fatalism  is  not  without  its  influence  on  medicine;  but  il 
is  cliieflj-  resorted  to  where,  as  in  pestilence  often  happens, 
all  known  aid  seems  useless. 

'  Thus  we  find  Kail,  De.  ilorbis  Sacerdotum,  Hafii.  1Y46. 
referred  to  by  Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  60. 

k  This  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  any  discussion  on  the 
language  of  St.  Luke  ;  it  may  be  observed,  however  that 
it  appears  often  tinctured  by  his  early  studies :  e.  g.,  v.  18, 
naija\e\vfi.dvos,  the  correct  term,  instead  of  the  popular 
jrapoAuTiKos  of  St.  Matthew  and  Si.  Mark;  60\iii.  44, 
eo-TT)  li  puo-is,  instead  of  the  apparently  Hebraisiic  phrase 
e^Tjpai'fli)  ri  T^yj)  of  the  latter ;  so  vl.  19,  ioto  Trai/ras, 
where  SieawOrjcrai'  and  etriu^oin-o  are  used  by  the  others  ; 
and  viii.  55,  t n-eo-Tpei/ze  to  Ti-veu^a  (the  breath  ?),  as  though 
a  token  ot  animation  returning;  and  the  listmighteasilybe 
enlargpd.  St.  Ijuke  abounds  ui  the  narratives  of  demoniacs, 
while  Hippocrates  repudiates  sucli  influence,  as  produdug 
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practised  at  Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care, 
could  haidly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  all 
the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-tmnsit  of  both,  as  well 
as  of  the  western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed 
a  more  centi-al  position  than  any  great  city  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  in  it  accordingly  all  the 
streams  of  contemporaiy  medical  learning  may 
have  probably  found  a  point  of  confluence.  The 
medicine  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly, 
Jewish  medicine ;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  clear 
that  the  more  mankind  became  mixed  by  intercourse, 
the  more  medical  opinion  and  practice  must  have 
oeased  to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number  of  Jews 
resident  in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  successive  decrees  by  which  their  banish 
ment  from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  ti-om  the 
west  was  best  worth  knowing ;  and  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under 
these  influences,  as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  such  obligations  would  be  unacknowledged. 
But,  beyond  this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile 
communities  such  as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Ephesus,  of  itself  involves  a  peculiai- 
sanitaiy  condition  from  the  mass  of  human  elements 
gathered  to  a  focus  under  new  or  abnormal  circum- 
stances. Nor  are  the  words  in  which  an  eloquent 
modern  writer  describes  the  course  of  this  action  less 
applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to  that  of  a 
modein  metropolis.  "  Diseases  once  indigenous  to 
a  section  of  humanity,  aie  slowly  but  surely  creep- 
ing up  to  commercial  centres  from  whence  they 
will  be  rapidly  propagated.  One  form  of  Asiatic 
leprosy  is  approaching  the  Levant  from  Arabia. 
The  history  of  every  disease  which  is  communicated 
from  man  to  man  establishes  this  melancholy  truth, 
that  ultimately  such  maladies  overleap  all  obstacles 
of  climate,  and  demonstrate  a  solidarity  in  evil  as 
well  as  in  good  among  the  brotherhood  of  nations."  " 
In  proportion  as  this  "  melancholy  truth  "  is  per- 
ceived, would  an  intercommunication  of  medical 
science  prevail  also. 

The  medicine  and  surgery  of  St.  Luke,  then,  was 
probably  not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  demand 
among  educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  liave 
been,  as  regards  its  basis,  Greek  medicine,  and  not 
Jewish.  Hence  a  standard  Gentile  medical  writer, 
if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that  period,  would  best  re- 
present the  profession  to  which  the  evangelist  be- 
longed. Without  absolute  certainty  as  to  date,"  we 
seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in  Aretaeus,  commonly 
called  "  the  Cappadocian,"  who  wrote  certainly  after 
Nero's  reign  began,  and  probably  flourished  shortly 
before  and  after  the  decade  in  which  St.  Paul 
reached  Rome  and  Jerusalem  fell.  If  he  were  of 
St.  Lvke's  age,  it  is  striking  that  he  should  also  be 
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maniacal  and  epileptic  disorders.  See  this  subject  dis- 
cnascd  in  the  Notes  on  the  "  Sacred  Diseases "  in  the 
Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.  of  Hippocr.  Aretaeus,  on  the  contrary, 
recognizes  the  opinion  of  demoniac  agency  in  disease.  His 
■words  are  :  lepijv  ki/cA.^o-kou<7i  ttiv  nddriv  arap  KoX  Si' 
oAAas  Trpo(^acrias,  ij  /at'yeSos  ToO  KaKov,  Ifpov  yap  to 
ueya-  tj  tTjtrios  ovk  ai'Spion-ir;?  aWa  fleiTjs  ^7  Sac- 
uoi'os  6o^>)9  €5  TOi'  av9pu)Troy  elaoSoVt  V  ^vP'T^o-VTtov  op.ov, 
rrfv&e  eKU\ri(TKOi>  Upi^v.  llepl  cjriAr)i//t7)s.  (De  Caus.  et 
Sign.  Morh.  Chron.  i.  4.) 

™  Dr.  Ferguson,  Fref.  Sssay  to  Gooch  on  Diseases  of 
Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1859,  p.  xlvi. 
He  adds,  "  Such  has  befn  the  case  with  smallpox,  measles, 
Boarlattua,  and  the  plague  .  .  .  The  yellow  fever  has  lately 


perhaps  the  only  ancient  medical  authority  in  favour 
of  demoniacal  possession  as  a  p»issible  account  of 
epilepsy  (see  p.  298,  note  k).  If  h\s  couutiy  be 
rightly  indicated  by  his  surname,  we  know  that  it 
gave  him  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  tha 
Jews  and  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  period  (Acts 
ii.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus, 
the  nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  wgion, 
was  the  scene  of  at  any  rate  the  earlier  studies  of 
Aretaeus,  nor  would  any  chronological  difficulty 
prevent  his  having  been  a  pupil  in  medicine  there 
when  Paul  and  also,  perhaps,  Barnabas  were,  as  is 
probable,  pursuing  their  early  studies  in  other  sub- 
jects at  the  same  spot.  Aretaeus,  then,  assuming  the 
date  above  indicated,  may  be  taken  as  expounding 
the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century.  There  is,  however,  much 
of  strongly  marked  individuality  in  his  work,  more 
especially  in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture  of  disease. 
That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  particular  is 
traced  with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  represents  with  a  curious  exactness 
the  curved  nails,  shrunken  fingers,  slender  sliarpened 
nostrils,  hollow  glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  and  hue, 
the  waste  of  muscle  and  startling  jiromineuce  of 
bones,  the  scapula  standing  oft'  like  the  wing  of  a 
bird ;  as  also  the  habit  of  body  marking  youthful 
predisposition  to  the  malady,  the  thin  veneer-like 
frames,  the  limbs  like  pinions,"  the  piominent 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remaik  that  moist 
and  cold  climates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (Aret.  irepl 
(pOlcreos).  His  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and 
there  of  the  Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement 
regarding  letliargy,  that  it  is  frigidity  implanted 
by  nature  ;  concerning  elephantiasis  even  more  em- 
phatically, that  it  is  a  refrigeration  of  the  innate 
heat,  "  or  rather  a  congelation — as  it  were  one 
great  winter  of  the  system."?  The  same  views 
betray  themselves  in  his  statement  regarding  the 
blood,  that  it  is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the 
parts  ;  that  diabetes  is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhi- 
biting the  watery  principle ;  and  that  the  effect  of 
white  hellebore  is  as  that  of  tire :  "  so  that  what- 
ever fire  does  by  burning,  hellebore  eifects  still  more 
by  penetrating  inwardly."  The  last  remark  shows 
that  he  gave  some  scope  to  his  imagination,  which 
indeed  we  might  illustrate  from  some  of  his  patho- 
logical descriptions,  e.g.  that  of  elephantiasis,  where 
ihe  lesemblance  of  the  beast  to  the  afflicted  human 
being  is  wrought  to  a  fanciful  parallel.  Allowing 
for  such  overstrained  touches  here  and  there,  we 
may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extravagant 
crotchets,  and  rests  chiefly  on  wide  obseiTation,  and 
on  the  common  sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ra- 
tionalises facts.  He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority ; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught 
before,  it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of 
science,  or  as  become  sui  juris  through  being  proved 


ravaged  Lisbon  under  a  temperature  perfectly  similar  to 
that  of  London  or  Paris." 

"  The  date  here  given  Is  favoured  by  the  introductory 
review  of  Aretaeus'  life  and  writings  prefixed  to  Boer- 
haave'8  edition  of  his  works,  and  by  Dr.  Greenhill  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog.  and  Myth.  su6  voc.  Are- 
taeus. A  view  that  he  was  about  a  century  later — a  con- 
temporary, in  short,  of  Galen — is  advanced  in  the  Syrt. 
Soo.  edition,  and  ably  supported.  Still  the  evideno?  being 
purely  negative,  is  slender,  and  the  opposite  arguments 
are  not  taken  into  account.  o  irTipvyaiieti. 

P  *i/fi?  f<n\  Tou  £/ii<#)UTOu  Oepfiov  ov  fiiKpa.  t«,  ?)  koi 
irayo!,  «s  iv  Tt  pteya  \slij.a  (De  Ca.UC.  et  Sign.  Jtotii, 
Chron.  ii.  13). 
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iy  his  own  espeiience.  The  freedom  witli  which 
he  follows  or  rejects  earlier  opinions,  has  occasioned 
him  to  be  classed  by  some  amongst  the  eclectic 
school.  His  work  is  divided  iuto — ].  the  causes  and 
signs  of  (1)  acute,  and  (2)  chronic  diseases;  and, 
II.  the  curative  treatment  of  ( I)  acute,  and  (2) 
chronic  diseases.  His  boldness  of  treatment  is  ex- 
empliried  in  his  selection  of  the  vein  to  be  opened 
in  a  wide  range  of  pai-ts,  the  ami,  ancle,  tongue, 
nose,  &c.  He  first  has  a  distinct  mention  of 
leeches,  which  Themison  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  this  respect  his  surgical  resources 
appear  to  be  in  advance  of  Celsus.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  operation  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder 
and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does,  the  use  of  the 
catheter,  where  its  insertiou  is  not  prevented  by 
iaflammation,  then  the  inci.iion  1  into  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modern  lithotomy.  His 
views  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  wPiik 
point  of  his  teaching.  He  held  that  the  work  of 
producing  the  blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  "  which 
is  the  root  of  the  veins  ;"  that  the  bile  was  distri- 
buted from  the  gall  bladder  to  the  intestines ;  and, 
if  this  vesica  became  gorged,  the  bile  was  thrown 
back  into  the  veins,  and  by  them  diffused  over  the 
system.  He  regarded  the  nei^ves  as  the  source  of 
sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  notion  of  them 
as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.'  Thus  he  has 
a  curious  statement  as  regards  pai-alysis,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  sensational  point  below  the  head, 
e.  g.  from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow  being 
affected  injuriously,  the  parts  on  the  right  side  will 
be  paralysed  if  the  nerve  towards  the  right  side  be 
hurt,  and  similarly,  convei-sely,  of  the  left  side;  but 
that  if  the  head  itself  be  so  affected,  the  inveise  law 
of  consequence  holds  concerning  the  parts  related, 
since  each  nerve  passes  over  to  the  other  side  from 
that  of  its  origin,  decussating  each  other  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pneuma, 
or  etherial  principle  existing  in  the  microcosm  by 
which  the  mind  performs  all  the  functions  of  the 
(xxiy,  holds  a  more  prominent  position  in  the 
works  of  Aretaeus  than  in  those  of  any  of  the 
other  authorities  (Dr.  Adams'  pref.  to  Aiet.  pp. 
s.  xi.).  He  was  aware  that  the  nei-vous  function 
of  sensation  was  distinct  from  the  motive  power; 
that  either  might  cease  and  tlie  other  continue. 
His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  reasonable,  and 
the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  judiciously.  He  makes  large 
use  of  wine,»  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  cyathi  to  be  taken  ;  and  some  words  of  his 
on  stomach  disorders  (jrepX  KupBiaKyiris)  forcibly 
recall  those  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  v. 
23),  and  one  might  almost  suppose  them  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  iutenser  spirituality  of  his 
Je"vish  or  Christian  patients.  "  Such  disorders. 
fee  <ays,  "  are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teach- 
ir  g,  whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instiuction,  who 
despise  delicate  and  varied  diet,  whose  nourishment 
is  fasting,  and  whose  drink  is  water."  And  as  a 
purge  of  melancholy  he  prescribes  "  a  little  wine, 
and  soras  other  more  liberal  sustenance."     In  his 


fl  Tafiveiv  TTiv  Tpixo-Sa  Kol  Toi'  r^s  KvartSo?  Tpd)(rj\ov, 
>  Sppengel  {ub.  fup.  iv.  52-5)  thinks  that  an  approsi- 
luaiely  right  conception  of  the  nervous  system  was  attained 
by  Hierophilus  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine. 

•  Galen  (IJyg.  v.)  strenuously  recommends  the  use  of 
wine  to  the  aged,  stating  tht  wiucs  best  ad.iplLd  lo  them. 
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essay  on  Kausus,  or  "brain"  fever,  he  describe! 
the  powers  acquked  by  the  soul  before  dissolution 
in  the  following  remarkable  words:  "  Every  sense 
IS  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  tne  gnostic  powers  pro- 
phetic ;  for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  fiom  life ;  then  they 
foretell  what  will  aftei-wards  take  place  to  those 
present,  who  fancy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious : 
but  these  persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has 
been  said.  Others,  also,  talk  to  ceitain  of  the  dead, 
perchance  they  alone  perceiving  them  to  be  present, 
in  virtue  of  their  acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance 
from  their  soul  seeing  beforehand,  and  announcing 
the  men  with  whom  they  are  about  to  associate. 
For  formerly  they  wei-e  immersed  in  humours,  as  if 
in  mud  and  darkness  ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
drained  these  off,  and  taken  away  the  mist  fiom 
their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things  which  are  in 
the  air,  and  through  the  soul  being  unencumbered 
become  true  prophets."  "  To  those  who  wish  fur- 
ther to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  era 
the  edition  of  Aretaeus  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
and  in  a  less  degree  tliat  by  Boerhaave,  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1735),  to  which  the  references  have  here  been 
made,  may  be  recommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  ol 
this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretaeus,  so  we 
have  nearly  a  representation  of  its  Alateria  Medica 
by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was  of  the  same  general 
region — a  Cilician  Greek — and  his  first  lessons  were 
probably  learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is  tinged  by 
the  same  uncertainty  as  that  of  Aretaeus ;  but  he 
has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  1st 
or  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  (see  Diet,  of  Biog. 
and  Mythol.  s.  v.).  He  was  the  first  author  of 
high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention  to  Materia 
Medica.  Indeed  this  branch  of  ancient  science  re- 
mained as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the  Arabi  uis ; 
and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the  supply  of  drugs 
and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat  Dioscorides,  as 
indeed  Galen  himself  often  does,  on  all  common 
subject  matter.  Above  90  minerals,  700  plants, 
and  168  animal  substances,  are  said  to  be  described 
in  the  researches  of  Dioscorides,  displaying  an 
industiy  and  skill  which  has  remained  the  marvel 
of  all  subsequent  commentators.  Pliny,  copious 
rare,  and  ciuious  as  he  is,  yet  for  want  of  scientific 
medical  knowledge,  is  little  esteemed  in  this  parti- 
cular branch,  save  when  he  follows  Dioscorides. 
The  third  volume  of  Paulns  Aegin.  (ed.  Sydenham 
Soc),  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicines  simple  and 
compound,  and  the  large  proportion  in  which  tlie 
authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributed  to  form  it 
will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  inspection. 
To  abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible,  and  (.0 
transcribe  it  in  the  most  meagre  form  would  be  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  diseases 
in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  obsei-ve  that  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  between  any  ancient  malady  known 
by  description,  and  any  modem  one  known  by  ex- 
perience, is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases,  just  as 
some  plants  and  some  animals,  wiU  exist  almost  any- 
where ;  others  can  only  be  produced  within  naiTOW 
limits    depending  on   the   conditions   of   climate, 


I 


Even  Plato  {Leg.  ii.)  allows  old  men  thus  to  restore  their 
youth,  and  correct  the  austerity  of  age. 

«  So  Sir  H.  Halford  renders  it.  Essay  VI.,  in  whicb 
occur  some  valuable  comments  on  the  subject  tr><ated  by 
Aretaeus- 

.4iet.  dc  Sign  et  Caus.  Moib.  Acut.  ii.  4. 
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habit,  &C. ;  and  were  only  equ;il  observation  applied 
to  the  two,  the  habitat  of  a  dise;ise  might  be  mapped 
as  accurately  as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is  also  possible 
that  some  diseases  once  extensively  prevalent,  may 
run  their  course  and  die  out,  or  occur  only  cr 
sually ;  just  as  it  seems  certain  that,  since  the 
middle  ages,  some  maladies  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  which  were  previously  unknown  ( Bi- 
hlioth.  Script.  Med.  Genev.  1731,  s.  v. ;  Hippocrates, 
Celsus,  Galen ;  Lederc's  History  of  Med.  Par.  1723, 
transl.  Lond.  1699;   Freind's  History  of  Med.). 

Eruptive  diseases  of  tlie  acute  Ivind  are  more  pre- 
valent in  the  East  than  in  colder  climes.  Tliey 
also  nin  thei)'  couijse  more  rapidly ;  e.  g.  common 
itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer  time 
ve.>icnlar,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustular  as  early 
sometimes  as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is 
now  supposed  to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  pe- 
rishes when  removed  fiom  the  skin.  Disease  of 
various  kinds  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  in- 
fliction, or  denounced  as  a  penalty  for  transgression ; 
"  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt "  (perhaps  in  reference 
to  some  of  the  ten  plagues)  are  especially  so  charac- 
terised (Gen.  XX.  18;  Ex.  xv.  26;  Lev.  xxvi.  16; 
Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  60;  1  Cor.  xi.  30);  so  the 
emerods  (see  Emekods)'  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
V.  6) ;  the  severe  dysentery?  (2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19)  of 
Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [Blood,  issue 
OF;  and  Fever],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolapsus  ani  (Dr.  Mason 
Good,  i.  311-13,  mentions  a  case  of  th"  entire  colon 
exposed) ;  or,  pei'haps,  what  is  known  as  diarrhoea 
tithularis,  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into 
a  membrane  discharged  from  the  inner  coat  of 
the  intestines,  which  takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel, 
and  is  thus  expelled  (Kitto,  s.  v.  "  Diseases  ")  ;  so  the 
sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  7,  10^,  the 
Egyptian  first-bovn  (Ex.  xi.4,5),  Nabal,  Bathshe- 
ba's  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.xxv.  38  ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  15;  1  K.  xiv.  1,  5),  are  ascribed  to  action  of  Je- 
hovah immediately,  or  through  a  prophet.  Pestilence 
(Hab.  Jii.  5)  attends  His  path  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
15),  and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom  He  shelters  (Ps. 
xci.  3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos 
associated  (as  historically  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13)  with 
"the  sword"  and  "famine"  Jer.  xiv.  12,  xv.  2, 
xxi.  7,  9,  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  8,  13,  xxviii.  8,  xxix. 
17,  18,  xxxii.  24,  36,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxviii.  2,  xlii. 
17,  22,  xliv.  13;  Ez.  v.  12,  17,  vi.  11,  12, 
vii.  15,  xii.  16,  xiv.  21,  xxxiii.  27  ;  Am.  iv.  6, 10). 

»  I'o  the  authorities  there  adduced  may  be  added  some 
remarks  by  Michel  Levy  {Traile  d'Hygi'ew,  206-'?),  wlio 
ascribes  them  to  a  plethoric  state  producing  a  congestion 
01  the  veins  of  the  rectum,  and  followed  by  piles.  Blood 
is  discharged  from  them  periodically  or  cimtinuously ; 
thus  the  plethora  is  relieved,  and  hence  the  ancient 
opinion  that  hemorrhoids  were  beneficial.  Sanguineous 
flux  of  the  part  may,  howe\er,  arise  from  other  causes 
than  these  varices — e.  ^.  ulceration,  cancer,  &c.,  of  rectum. 
Wunderbar  (Bib.  Talm.  Med.  iii.  lid)  mentions  a  blood- 
less kind,  distinguished  by  the  Talmudists  as  even  more 
dangerous,  and  these  he  supposes  meant  in  1  Sam. 
V.  To  these  is  added  (vi.  5,  11,  18)  a  mention  of 
Q'"13I5y,  (A.  V.  "  mice ;")  but  according  to  Lichtensteln 
^in  Eichhorn's  Biblioth.  vi.  407-66)  a  venomous  solpuga 
Is  with  some  plausibility  intended,  so  large,  and  so 
similar  in  form  to  a  mouse,  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
denominated  by  the  same  word.  It  is  said  to  destroy  and 
live  upon  scorpions,  and  to  attack  in  the  parts  alluded  to. 
The  reference  given  is  Fliny,  H.  ^\  xxix.  4 ;  but  Pliny 
gives  merely  the  name,  "solpuga  :"  the  rest  of  tlie  state- 
uieni  tinds  no  foundation  in  him.     See  below,  p.  305  6. 
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Tlie  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of  Zarephath,  oi 
Ahaziah,  Benhadid,  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  the  boil 
of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as  diseases  sent  by  Je- 
hovah, or  in  which  He  interposed,  1  K.  xvii.  17.  20  •. 
2  K.  i.  3,  XX,  1.  lu  2  bam.  iii.  29,  disease  is  in- 
voked as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer,  1  K. 
viii.  37  (comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  9),  anticipated  as  a  chas- 
tisement. Job  and  his  friends  agree  in  ascribing 
his  disease  to  divine  infliction ;  but  the  latter  urge 
his  sins  as  the  cause.  So,  conversely,  the  healing 
character  of  God  is  invoked  or  promised,  Ps.  vi.  2, 
xii.  3,  ciii.  3;  Jer  xxx.  17.  Satanic  agency  appears 
also  as  procuring  disease.  Job  ii.  7  ;  Luke  xiii.  11, 
16.  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as  ordinary  calami- 
ties, e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age,  headache  (perhaps 
by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the  Shunammite's  son, 
that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Benhadad,  and  tnat  ol 
Joram,  Gen.  xlviii.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13;  2  R.ir.  20, 
viii.  7,  29,  xiii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxii.  6. 

Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  0.  T.  are, 
ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17,  D^^S?  ni^3P),  which 

is  perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  ;  especially  in  the  tig 
season,*  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the 
power  of  giving  it.  It  may  occasion  partial  or  total 
blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18).  The  eye-salve  (KoWvpiov, 
Kcv.  iii.  18  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.),  was  a  remedy  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (see  Hippocr. 
KoWniipiov ;  Celsus,  vi.  8,  de  ocidorum  morbis, 
(2)  de  diversis  collyriis).  Other  diseases  are — barren- 
ness of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx.  18;  comp. 
xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)  — "  consumption,"" 
and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  deiived  fiom 
various  words,  signifying  to  burn  or  to  be  hot 
(Ler.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22;  see  Fever); 
compare  the  kinds  of  fever  distinguished  by  Hi|)po- 
ciates  as  kuvctus  and  irvp.  The  "  burning  boil," 
or   "of  a   boil"    (Lev,   xiii.    23,   I'-ntfil  nni^, 

LXX.  ouA'Jj  rov  eXKovs')  is  again  meiely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  eHect  resembling  that  of  fire, 
like  the  Greek  (pAeyfiov-rt,  or  our  '•  carbuncle  ;"' it 
may  possibly  find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus 
boil  of  the  present  time.     The  "  botch  (PHK')  of 

Egypt"  (Deut.  xxviii.  27),  is  so  vague  a  teim  as 
to  yield  a  most  uncertain  sense  ;  the  plague,  as 
known  by  its  attendant  bubo,  has  been  s\iggpsted 
by  Scheuchzer.''  It  is  possible  that  the  Elephantiasis 


Wunderbar  (3ttes  Heft,  p.  19)  has  another  interpretation 
of  the  "mice." 

y  See  a  singular  quotation  from  the  Talmud  Shabbath, 
82,  concerning  the  effect  of  tenesmus  on  the  sphincter, 
Wunderbar,  Bib.-Tal.  Med.  3ttes  Heft,  p.  17.  The  Tal- 
mudists say  that  those  who  die  of  such  sickness  as  Je- 
horain's  die  painfully,  but  with  full  consciousness. 

^  Comp.  Hippocr.  wept  oif(i05.  a.  0(f>6aXixir)';  t^s  eire- 
Tciou  Kol  evS-qixiov    ^viJ.<j>ipei,    KaOapa^Li  /ced)aA^s  Kal  t^s 

KO.T<a    KOtXtTJS. 

^  Possibly  the  pulmonary  tuberculation  of  the  West, 
which  is  not  unknown  in  Syria,  and  common  enough  In 
Smyrna  and  in  Egypt.  The  word  ^£^L^'  is  from  a  root 
meaning  "to  waste  away."  In  Zech.  xiv.  12  a  plague  ia 
described  answering  to  Um,  aieaning, — an  intense  emacia- 
tion or  atrophy  ;  alihuugh  no  linlc  of  causation  is  hinted  at, 
such  sometimes  results  from  severe  internal  abscesses. 

b  It  should  be  noted  that  Hippocrates,  in  his  Jipidemix:s, 
makes  raeiiiion  of  fevers  attended  with  buboes,  which 
affords  presumption  in  favour  of  plague  being  not  un- 
known. It  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  1st  century,  A. a 
ijee  Littre's  irlppocrates,  torn.  ii.  p.  5B5,  and  iii.  p.  5.    The 
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Graecorum  may  be  intended  by  j^IlK',  underetood 
in  tlie  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration 
until  the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  pntJ'.      Of  this  disease 

some  further  notice  will  be  taken  below  ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  observable  that  the  same  word  is  used 
to  express  the  "  boil  "  of  Hezekiah.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  single  locally  confined  eruption,  and  was 
probably  a  carbuncle,  one  of  which  may  well  be 
fatal,  though  a  single  "  boil "  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  seldom  is  so.  Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  fever  tenninating  in  an  abscess.  The  diseases 
rendered  "scab""^  and  "scurvy"  in  Lev.  xxi.  20, 
xxii.  22,  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin 
disease,  such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of 
lepra,  psoriaris,  pitynasis,  icthyosis,  favus,  or  common 
itch .  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  approach  the  type 
of  leprosy  [Lki'KOSy]  as  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
although  tl'.ey  do  not  appear  to  have  involved  cere- 
monial defilement,  but  only  a  blemish  disqualifying 
for  the  priestly  office.  The  quality  of  being  incurable 
is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  diseases  are  not 
generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  common  in  milder 
foiTOS.  The  "  running  of  the  reins"  (Lev.  xv.  2, 
3,  xxii.  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean  gonorrhoen  ."^ 
If  we  compare  Num.  xxv.  1,  xxxi.  7  with  Josh, 
xxii.  17,  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  some 
disease  of  this  class,  derived  from  polluting  sexual 
intercourse,  remained  among  the  people.  The 
"issue"  of  XV.  19,  may  be  [Blood,  issue  of] 
the  menorrhagia,  the  duration  of  which  in  the  East 
is  sometnnes,  when  not  checked  by  remedies,  for 
an  indefinite  period  (Matt.  ix.  20),  or  uterine  he- 
morrhage from  other  causes.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  35,  is 
mentioned  a  disease  attacking  the  "  knees  and  legs," 
consisting  in  a  "  sore  botch  which  cannot  be  healed," 
but  extended,  in  tlie  sequel  of  the  verse,  fiom  the 
"sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head."  The 
latter  part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  accord 
with  Elephantiasis   Graecorum ;  but  this,  if  the 

jiiiiKue  IS  referred  to  by  writers  of  the  l8t  century,  viz. 
PcstiiJonius  and  Rufus. 
o  TUeir  tenns  in  tbe  respective  versions  are  : — 
y\l,  i|/wpa  aypi'a,         scabies  jugis. 

nS?'.       ^^^i-XV",  impetigo. 

•1  Or  niu're  probably  Wenvorrhom  (mucous  discharge). 
Tlie  existence  of  gnnovrlwea  in  early  limes— save  in  the 
mild  form— has  been  much  disputed.  Michel  Levy  (Tj-aiVe 
d'Hijgiene,  p.  7)  considers  the  aflRmiative  as  established 
by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of  syphilis,  "  Que  pour 
notre  part,  nous  n'avons  jamais  pu  considerer  cotnine 
une  notiveaute  du  xv.*  siecle."  He  certainly  gives  some 
strong  historical  evidence  against  the  view  that  it  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Spanish  troops  under  tionzalvo 
de  Cordova  on  their  return  from  the  New  World,  and  so 
Into  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  it  was  known  as  the 
mwhus  GaUicus.  He  adds,  "Lasj-philis  est  perdnc  con- 
fusenient  d;uis  la  patholoKie  ancieniie  par  la  diversite  de 
SOS  syinptonics  et  de  ses  alterations;  leur  interpretation 
collective,  et  leur  redaction  en  une  seuie  unite  morblde, 
a  fait  croire  k  lintroduction  d'une  maladie  nouvelle."  See 
also  Fioind's  History  of  Med.,  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis,  Reiu- 
liiirt  (BibelJcrankheiten),  Schmidt  (Biblisdicr  Med.),  and 
others.  Wunderbar  (Bib.-Talm.  Med.  'ii.  20,  comment- 
ing on  Lev.  xv.,  and  comparing  Mishnii,  Zahim,  ii.  2,  and 
Malmon.  ad  loc.)  thinks  that  gonorrhoea  benigna  was  !ii 
the  mind  of  the  latter  writers.  Pr.  Adams,  the  editor  of 
Paul.  Aegin.  (Sydenh.  Soc,  ii.  14),  considers  syphilis  a 
modified  fona  of  elephantiasis.  For  all  ancient  notices 
of  the  cognate  diseases  see  that  work,  i.  5!I3  foil. 

«  The  Arabs  cai\  .Elephantiasis  Graecorum  -.^.^Xs* 
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whole  verse  be  a  iriere  continuation  of  one  described 
malady,  would  be  in  contradiction  tc  the  fact  that 
this  disease  commences  in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower 
members.  On  the  other  lisnd,  a  disease  which 
affects  the  knees  and  legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of 
them  only — its  principal  feature  being  intumescence, 
distorting  and  altering  all  the  proportions — is  by  a 
mere  accident  of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis  * 
Arabum,  Bncnemia  Tropica  (Kaver.  vol.  iii.  820- 
841),  or  "  Barbadoes  leg  from  oeing  wen  Known 
in  tbat  island.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  atftv.- 
tion  of  the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct, 
and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies 
to  the  Elephantiasis  Graecorum,'  the  incui-able 
and  the  all-pervading  character  of  the  malady 
are  well  expressed  by  it.  This  disease  is  what 
now  pas.ses  under  the  name  of  "  leprosy  " 
(Michaelis,  iii.  259) — the  lepers,  e.g.  of  the  huts 
near  the  Zion  gate  of  modern  Jerusalem  are 
elejthantisiacs.s  It  has  been  asserted  that  there 
are  two  kinds,  one  painful,  the  other  painless ;  but 
as  regards  Syria  and  the  East  this  is  contradicted. 
Tliere  the  parts  affected  are  quite  beiuimbed  and 
lose  sensation.  It  is  classed  as  a  tubercular  disease, 
not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  pervading  the  tissues 
and  destroying  the  bones.  It  is  not  confined  to 
any  age  or  either  sex.  It  first  appeai-s  in  general, 
but  not  always,  about  the  face,  as  an  indurated 
nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called  tuberculai'), 
which  gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and  ulcerates. 
Sometimes  it  commences  in  the  neck  or  arms.  The 
ulceis  will  heal  spont<aneously,  but  only  after  a  long 
period,  and  after  destroying  a  great  deal  of  the 
neighbouring  parts.  If  a  joint  be  attackcv'',  the 
ulceration  will  go  on  till  its  destruction  is  com- 
plete, the  joints  of  finger,  toe,  &c.,  diopping  off  one 
bv  one.  Frightful  dreams  and  fetid  breath  are 
symptoms  mentioned  by  some  pathologists.  More 
nodules  will  develofe  themselves;  and,  if  the  face 
be  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a  leonine*" 
aspect,  loathsome  and  hideous ;  the  skin  becomes 

(jud/idm)  =  mutilation,  from  the  gradual  dropping  off 
of  the  joints  of  the  extremities.  They  give  to  £.  Arabum 
tbe  name  of  \jS^\  f.S^,  Dal-fil  =  morbus  elepliat 
from  the  leg  when  swelled  resembling  that  of  the  animal ; 
but  the  latter  disease  is  quite  distinct  from  the  former. 

f  For  its  ancient  description  see  Celsus,  iii.  25,  de  £!«• 
phantiasi.  Galen  {de  Arte  Ciiratorid  ad  Glaucon,  lib.  il. 
de  Cancro  et  EUph.)  recommends  viper's  lesh,  gives  anec- 
dotes of  cases,  and  adds  that  the  disorder  was  common  in 
Alexandria.  In  Hippocr.  {Prorrhetic.  n.  ap.  fin.)  is 
mentioned  t]  vovao';  y\  ^BiviKr]  KoAco/nejT),  but  in  the 
glossary  of  Galen  is  found,  17  ^oivikCti  vovao's-  y\  kotA 
^otviicriv  KoX  Kara  to.  a.vaTO\(.Ka.  Ii-ipr)  nXeova^ovara.^ 
i\r,kou(T6ai  Se  Ka.vTav6a  6o<cet  r)  «Ac<#)avTia<ris- 

g  Schilling  de  Lepra,  Animadv.  in  Ousselium  ad 
}xix.  says,  "persuasum  habeo  lepram  ab  elephaDtlasl 
non  differre  nisi  gradu ;  ad  (Jxxiii.  he  illustrates  Num. 
xii.  12,  by  his  own  experience,  in  dissecting  a  woman  dead 
In  childbed,  as  follows :— "  Corrnpti  fetus  dimidia  purs  in 
utero  adhuc  haerebat.  Aperto  utero  tarn  imnianls  sparge- 
batur  fetor,  ut  non  solum  omnes  adstantes  aufugrrent," 
•S^c.  He  thinks  that  the  point  of  Moses'  simile  is  the 
'  111  odour,  which  he  ascribes  10  lepers,  i.e.  elephantisiacs. 
I  »•  Hence  called  also  Leontiasis.  Many  have  attributed 
'  to  these  wretched  creatures  a  libido  ivexplebilis  (see 
Proceedings  of  Med.  and  Ohiitirg.  Soc.  of  Lovdon.  Jan. 
18U0,  iii.  104,  from  which  some  of  the  above  remarks  are 
taken).  This  is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  (from  a  close 
study  of  the  disease  in  Jerusalem),  save  in  so  far  as 
idleness  and  inaclivy.y,  with  animal  wants  suppUed« 
may  coniluce  to  it. 
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thick,  rugose,  and  livid  ;  the  eyes  are  fieice  and 
stiring,  and  the  hair  generally  talis  oli  trom  all  the 
parts  ali'ected.  When  the  throat  is  attacked  the  voice 
shares  the  affection,  ana  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky 
whisper.  These  two  symptoms  ai-e  eminently  cha- 
racteristic. The  patient  will  become  bed-ridden, 
and,  though  a  mass  of  bodily  corruption,  seem 
happy  and  contented  with  his  sad  condition,  until 
sinking  exhausted  under  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
he  is  generally  carried  ort',  at  least  in  Syria,  by 
diarrhoea.  It  is  hereditary,  and  may  be  inocu- 
lated, but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
contact ;'  e.  g.  two  women  in  the  aforesaid  leper- 
huts  remained  uncontaminated  though  their  hus- 
bands were  both  affected,  and  yet  the  children 
born  to  them  were,  like  the  fathers,  elephantisiac, 
and  became  so  in  early  life.  On  the  children  of 
diseased  parents  a  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
malady  is  kept ;  but  no  one  is  afraid  of  infection, 
and  the  neighbours  mix  freely  with  them,  though, 
like  the  lepers  of  the  0.  T.,  they  live  "  in  a 
several  house."  It  became  first  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  crusades,  and  by  their  means  was 
diffused,  and  the  ambiguity  of  designating  it  leprosy 
then  originated,  and  has  been  generally  since  re- 
tained. Pliny  {Xnt.  Hist.  xxvi.  5)  asserts  that  it 
was  unknown  in  Italy  till  the  time  of  Pom_pey  the 
Great,  when  it  was  imported  from  Egypt,  but  soon 
became  extinct  {Paul.  Aegin.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.  ii.  0). 
It  is,  however,  broadly  distinguished  from  the 
\4iTpa,  \evK7i,  &c.  of  the  Greeks  by  name  and 
symptoms,  no  less  than  by  Roman  medical  and  even 
popular  writers  ;  comp.  Lucretius,  whose  mention 
of  it  is  the  earliest — 

"  Est  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumina  Nili, 
Gignitur  Aegypto  in  media,  neque  praeterea  usquam." 
It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and 
Norway.  A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but 
may  have  been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails  in 
Turkey  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case,  how- 
ever, indigenous  in  England,  is  recorded  amongst 
the  medical  fac-siniiles  at  Guy's  Hospital.  In 
Gianada  it  was  generally  fatal  after  eight  or  ten 
years,  whatever  the  treatment. 

This  favours  the  correspondence  of  this  disease 
with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,'*  possibly 
its  "  botch,"  threatened  l)eut.  xxviii.  27,  35.  This 
"  botch,"  however,  seems  more  probably  to  mean 
the  foul  ulcer  mentioned  by  Aretaeus  (de  Sign,  et 
Caus.  Moi-h.  Acut.  i.  9),  and  called  by  him  &<p6a 
or  icrxoipV-  He  ascribes  its  frequency  in  Egypt  to 
the  mixed  vegetable  diet  there  followed,  and  to  the 
use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile,  but  adds  that  it 
is  common  in  Coelo-Syria.  The  Talmud  speaks  of 
the  Elephantiasis  {Baba  Kaiiva,  80  6.)  as  being 
"moist  without  and  dry  within"  (Wunderbar, 
Bihlisch-Tnliundische  lied.  3ttes  Heft,  10,  11). 
Advanced  cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect, 
and  some™  even  class  it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  dis- 
ease dependent  on  faults  of  nutrition.     It  has  been 
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Juhn  {Beb.  Ant.,  Upham'a  translation,  p.  206)  denies 
this. 

k  The  editor  ot  Paul.  Aegin.  (Sydenham  Society,  il.  14) 
is  convinced  that  the  syphilis  of  modem  times  is  a  mo- 
diiied  form  of  the  elephantiasis. 

™  Such  is  tne  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  Sim,  expressed  in  a 
private  letter  tc  the  writer.  But  see  a  letter  of  his  to 
iled.  Times  and  Gazette,  April  14,  1860. 

»  The  suppuration,  &c.,  of  ulcers,  appears  at  least 
"qually  likely  to  he  Intsnded. 

<■  Hi-  refers  to  Hippocr.  Lib.  de  Med.  torn.  viii.  ixei^dvuv 
ioTi  voanuaToiV. 


asserted  that  this,  which  is  perliaj#  the  most  drpa(iful 
disease  of  the  East,  was  .Job's  malady.  Origeu, 
Hexapla  on  Job  ii.  7,  mentions,  that  cHie  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it,  loc.  cit.,  as  the  afBictioQ 
which  befel  him.  Wunderbar  {ut  sup.  p.  10)  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  itching"  implied,  :is  he  supposes,  by 
Job  ii.  7,  8.  Schmidt  (Biblischer  Med.  >v.  4) 
thinks  the  "  sore  boil "  may  indicate  some  grave;  ° 
disea.se,  or  concuiTence  of  diseases.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture, 
which  speaks  not  only  of  this  "  boil,"  but  of  "skin 
loathsome  and  broken,"  "  covered  with  wonns  and 
clods  of  dust ;"  the  second  symptom  is  the  result 
of  the  first,  and  the  "  worms "  are  probably  the 
lai-vae  of  some  fiy,  known  so  to  infest  and  makt- 
its  nidus  in  any  wound  or  sore  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  to  increase  rapidly  in  size.  The  "  clods  of 
dust "  would  of  course  follow  from  his  "  sitting 
in  ashes."  The  "  breath  strange  to  his  wife,"  if  it 
be  not  a  figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement 
from  him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state 
of  body  hardly  requires  explanation.  The  expres- 
sion my  "  bowels  boiled"  (xxx.  27),  may  refer  to 
the  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
caused  by  acrid  bile,  tvhich  is  common  in  ague. 
Aretaeus  (de  Cur.  Jllorh.  Acut.  ii.  3)  has  a  similar 
expression,  Bepfiaffir)  rwv  (TirXdyx^"'^  "''"'  "'"'^ 
TTvphs,  as  attending  syncope. 

The  "  scaring  dreams"  and  "terrifying  visions," 
are  perhaps  a  mere  symptom  P  of  the  state  of  mind 
bewildered  by  unaccountable  afflictions.  The  in- 
tense emaciation  was  (xxxiii.  21)  perhaps  the  mere 
result  of  protiacted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-10, 
&c.)  is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms  (jdcus  vermino- 
swn).  So  Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Alcman  the  poet  are 
mentioned  (Plut.  vita  Sullae)  as  similar  cases.  The 
examples  of  both  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6, 
§5,  B.J.  i.  33,  §5)  may  also  be  adduced,  as  that  of 
Pheretime  (Herod,  iv.  205).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis, 
in  which  lice  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers.  This  con- 
dition may  originate  either  in  a  sore,  or  in  a  morbid 
habit  of  body  brought  on  by  uncleanliness,  sup- 
pressed perspiration,  or  neglect ;  but  the  vermin;v 
tion,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would  pro- 
duce one.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  (iv.  504-6),  speaking  of 
jxaKis,  /uaXtac/ids  =  cutaneous  vermination,  men- 
tions a  case  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  an 
opinion  that  universal  phthiriasis  was  no  unfrequent 
disease  among  the  ancients ;  he  also  states  (p.  500) 
that  in  gangrenous  ulcers,  especially  in  warm  cli- 
mates, innumerable  gmbs  or  maggots  will  appear 
almost  every  morning.  The  camel,  and  other 
creatures,  are  Known  to  be  the  habitat  of  similar 
parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  vermination 
without  any  wound  or  faulty  outward  state,  such  as 
the  Vena  Medinensis,  known  in  Afi  ica  as  the  Guinea- 
worm,'!  of  which  Galen  had  heard  only,  breeding 

p  Hippocrates  mentions,  ii.  514,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1S26, 
as  a  s.vmptom  of  fever,  that  the  patient  (^o^e'eTai  ana 
iwmiu>v.  See  also  1.  592,  nepX  lep^s  v6<tov  .  .  .  ScCiiara 
WKTO'S  Koi  <^6j3ot. 

■i  Rayer,  vol.  ill.  808-819  gives  a  list  of  parasites,  most 
of  them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,"  it  appears, 
is  also  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  coasts  of  tlie 
Caspian  and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  (ib.  814).  Dr.  Moad  releis  Herod'a 
disease  to  ei'Tofua,  or  intestinal  worms.  Shapicr,  withnm 
due  foundaliim,  objects  that  the  word  in  that  case  should 
have  been  not  o-KuJAjjf,  but  f;>T)  {Medica  Sacra,  9.  IWf). 
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under  the  skin  and  needing  to  be  drawn  out  care- 
fully by  a  needle,  lest  it  break,  when  great  soreness 
aiid  suppuration  succeed  (Freiud,  Hist,  of  Med.  i. 
49  ;  De  Mandelslo's  Travels,  p.  4 ;  and  Paul.  Aegin. 
t.  iv.  Sydenh.  Soc.  ed.). 

In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of 
(comp.  Gen.  xlv.  26).  In  Mark  ix.  17  (compare 
Luke  ix.  38)  we  have  an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy, 
shown  especially  in  the  foaming,  falling,  wallowing, 
and  similar  violent  symptoms  mentioned  ;  this  might 
easily  be  a  form  of  demoniacal  manifestation.  The 
case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded,  1  Sam.  xiv.,  was 
merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bulimia  of  which  Xeuopnon 
speaks  {Anah.  iv.  5,  7),  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which  "honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  27) 
was  the  chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruis- 
ing, striking  out  eye,  tooth,  (Sec,  we  have  in  Ex. 
xxi.  22,  the  ease  of  miscarriage  pioduced  by  a 
blow,  push,  &c.,  damaging  the  fetus. 

The  plague  of  "boils  and  blains"  is  tiot  said  to 
have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding 
was  to  cattle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict 
the  notion  of  Shapter  {Medic.  Sacr.  p.  113),  that 
the  disorder  in  question  was  smallpox,'  which, 
wherever  it  has  appeared,  until  mitigated  by  vacci- 
nation, has  been  fatal  to  a  great  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  those  seized.  The  smallpox  also  gene- 
rally takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  mature, 
which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
expression  of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "boil"'  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease 
analogous  to  phlegmonous  erysipel;is,  or  even 
common  erysipelas,  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
vesications  such  as  the  word  "  blains  "  might  fitly 
describe.' 

The  "withered  hand"  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiii. 
4-6),  and  of  the  man.  Mat.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke 
vi.  10),  is  such  an  eftect  as  is  known  to  follow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  of  any  member, 
or  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  neiTe,  either 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  A  case  with  a 
symptom  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  Jeroboam  is 
mentioneii  in  the  life  of  Gabriel,  an  Arab  physician. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  hand  had  become 
rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,"  and  remained  in  the 
extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  case,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  consisted 
in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  etibrt  to  use  the  limb— an  efi'ort 
which,  like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus  (Herod. 
i.  85),  was  paradoxically  successful.  The  case  of 
th.3  widow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  19), 
■was  probably  one  of  sunstroke. 

The   disease   of  Asa    'Mn   his    feet"    (Schmidt, 

'  It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  smallpox  be 
an  an-.ieiit  disease.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  its  not  being  such  predominate,  chiefly  on 
iccount  of  the  strongly  marked  character  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  makes  the  negative  argument  of  unusual 
weight. 

'  n-12  niynynx  priK'. 

«  This  is  Dr.  Robert  Sim's  opinion.  On  comparing, 
however,  the  means  used  to  produce  the  disorder  (Kx.  ix. 
<i),  .in  analogy  is  perceptible  to  what  is  called  "  brick- 
layer's itch,'"  and  therefore  to  leprosy.  [LurnosY.]  A 
disease  involving  a  white  spot  breaking  forth  from  a  boil 
related  to  leprosy,  anc".  clean  or  unclean  according  to 
Bymptoras  specified,  occurs  tmder  Ow  general  locui  of 
leprosy  (Lev.  xlil.  18  33). 
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Bihlischer  Med.  lii.  5,  §2),  wnich  attacked  him  \n 
his  old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12)andb«Kame 
exceeding  great,  may  have  been  either  oedema,  swell- 
ing, or  podagra,  gout.  The  former  is  comracn  m 
aged  pei-sons,  in  whom,  owing  to  the  ditticulty  o»' 
the  return  upwards  of  the  sluggish  blood,  its 
watery  part  stays  in  the  feet.  The  latter,  though 
rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists  (Sotah,  10  n,  and  Sanhedrin,  4?f»!, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr.  Ajphor. 
vi.,  Frognost.  15;  Celsus,  iv.  24;Aretaeus,  Morb. 
Chron.  ii.  12,  and  other  ancient  writers  x 

In  1  Mace.  vi.  8,  occurs  a  mention  ot  *•  sickness  of 
grief;"  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  30,  of  sickness  caused  by 
excess,  which  require  only  a  passing  mention.  The 
disease  of  Is'ebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by  Jahn 
as  a  mental  and  purely  subjective  malady.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain  emphatic 
statement  of  Dan.  iv.  33,  which  seems  to  include, 
it  is  true,  mental  derangement,  but  to  assert  a  do- 
giaded  bodily  stated  to  some  extent,  and  a  coiTe- 
sponding  change  of  habits.  We  may  regard  it  a« 
Mead  {Med.  Sacr.  vii.),  following  Burton's  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  does,  as  a  species  of  the  melan- 
choly known  as  Lycanthiopia «  {Paulus  Aegin.  iii. 
16;  Avicenna,  iii.  1,  5,  22).  Persons  so  affected 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and 
imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  F'urther, 
there  are  well  attested  accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild 
human  creatu)-es,  of  either  sex,  who  have  lived  as 
beasts,  losing  human  consciousness,  and  acquiring  a 
superhuman  ferocity,  activity,  and  swiftness.  Either 
the  lycanthropic  patients  or  these  latter  may  furaish 
a  partial  analogy  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  regard  to 
the  various  points  of  modilied  outward  appearance 
and  habits  ascribed  to  him.  Nor  would  it  seem 
impossible  that  a  sustained  lycanthiopia  might  pr<v 
duce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of 
Saul.»  His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  his  sin ;  it  was  therefore  gi'ounded  in  his  moral 
nature,  but  extended  its  efi'ects,  as  commonly,  to 
the  intellectual.  The  "  evil  spirit  fi'om  God,"  what- 
ever it  mean,  was  no  part  of  the  medicid  features 
of  his  case,  and  may  therefore  be  excluded  from  the 
present  notice.  Music,  which  soothed  him  for 
a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the  milder  modern 
treatment  of  lunacy. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  The 
words  "  grievously  tormented "  (Matt.  viii.  6), 
have  been  commented  on  by  Baier  {de  Paral.  32), 
to  the  effect  that  examples  of  acutely  painful  para- 
lysis are  not  wanting  in  modern  pathology,  e.g.  when 
paralysis  is  complicated  with  neuralgia.  But  if  this 
statement  be  viewed  with  doubt,  we  might  under- 

n  "  Inter  jactandum  se  fimibus. . .  remansit  ilia  (mantis) 
extensa,  ita  ut  retrahere  ipsam  nequlret  (Freind's  fiti4 
iled.  ii.  Append,  p.  2). 

I  Senecii  mentions  it  (Epist.  95)  as  an  extreme  notn  of 
the  female  depravity  current  in  his  own  time,  that  even 
the  female  sex  was  become  liable  to  gout. 

y  The  "  eagles'  feathers"  and  "birds'  claws"  are  pro- 
bably used  only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as  do- 
scribing  a  new  type  to  which  the  hair,  kc,  approximated 
Comp.  the  stmi'.e  of  Ps.  clii.  5,  and  that  of  2  K.  v.  14. 

«  Comp.  Virg.  Bucol.  viii.  97 : — 

■'  Saepe  lupum  fieri  et  se  condere  gllvls." 

•  The  Targ.  of  Jonathan  renders  the  Heb.  K!33n*i 
liSan3  X.  10,  by  "he  was  mad  or  Insane"  (JabD,(Tpbaui's 
tnutsl.  2l3-3>. 
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naad  the  Greek  expression  ( fiaffavL^dfifvoi  i  ^.•i  used 
i>f  paralysis  agitaiis,  or  evea  of  oliore.'i''  (St.  Vitus' 
dance),  in  ba'h  of  wliich  the  patient,  Deing  never 
still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might  well  be 
so  described.  I'he  woman's  case  who  was  "  bowed 
together"  by  "  a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  may  probably 
have  been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii.  1 1).  If  the  dorsal 
muscles  were  aifecied,  those  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, fiom  want  of  resistance  would  undeigo 
contraction,  and  thus  cause  the  patient  to  sutler  as 
described. 

Gangrene  {ydyypaiva,  Celsus,  vii.  33,  de  gan- 
graend),  or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  "canker"  of  the 
A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the  mo- 
dern disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M.  Good,  ii. 
669,  &c.,  and  579,  &c.). 

In  Is.  xxvi.  18 ;  Fs.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allu- 
sion to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended 
by  pains  of  quasi-labour  and  other  ordinary  symp- 
toms, the  womb  has  been  found  unimpregnated,  and 
no  delivery  has  followed.  The  merlical  term  (Dr.  M. 
Good,  iv.  188)  i/xTTvevfidrwa-is,  rnola  ventosa,  sug- 
gests the  Scriptural  language,  "  we  have  as  it  were 
brought  forth  wind  ;"  the  whole  passage  is  figurative 
for  disappointment  after  great  etibrt.* 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  save  as  apphed  to  arrows  (Job  vi.  4). 
In  Zech.  xii.  2,  the  marg.  gives  "  poison  "  as  an 
alternative  rendering,  which  does  not  seem  prefer- 
able ;  intoxication  being  probably  meant.  In  the 
annals  of  the  Herods  poisons  occur  as  the  resource 
of  stealthy  murder.* 

The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly 
be  treated  as  a  disease  ;  but  in  connexion  with  the 
"fiery  (J.  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Num.  ,xxi.  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  de- 
serves a  notice.  Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that 
the  healing  power  lay  not  in  the  brazen  serpent  itself, 
but  "  as  soon  as  they  feared  the  Most  High,  and 
uplifted  their  hearts  to  their  Heavenly  Father  they 
were  healed,  and  in  default  of  this  were  brought  to 
nought."  Thus  the  brazen  figuie  was  symbolical 
nnly  ;  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of  purely  natural 
explanation,   was  the  stage-trick    to  cover  a  false 

b  Jahn  (TJpli.am's  transl.  232)  suggests  tliat  cramp, 
twisting  the  limb  round  as  if  in  torture,  maj-  have  been 
Intended.  This  suits  /Sao-avifoVevos,  no  doubt,  but  not 
irapaAvTtKOS. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  complaint,  see  Paul.  Aegin., 
ed.  Syd.  Soc.  i.  p.  632. 

d  In  Chwolson's  Ueberreste  d.  AUbab.  Literatur,  p.  129, 
Ibn  W^hschijjah's  treatise  on  poisons  contains  references 
to  several  older  writings  by  authors  of  other  nations  on 
that  subject.  His  commentator,  Jarbuqa,  treats  of  the 
existence  and  effects  of  poisons  and  antidotes,  and  in  an 
independent  work  of  his  own  thus  classifies  the  subject  : 
(1)  of  poisons  which  kill  at  sight  (wenn  sie  man  nur 
ansleht) ;  (2)  of  those  which  kill  through  sound  (Schall 
oderLaut);  (3)  of  those  which  kill  by  smelling;  (4)  of 
those  which  kill  by  r,eaching  the  interior  of  the  body ; 
(5)  of  those  which  kill  by  contact,  with  special  mention 
of  the  poisoning  of  garments. 

e  Comp.  Lucan,  Fharsalia,  is.  837-8 :  "  Quis  calcare  tuas 
timeat  solpuga  latebras,"  &c. 

'  Hi*  words  are :  "  Est  et  formlrarum  genus  venonatum, 
Don  feie  '.n  ItaliS:  solpugas  Cicero  appellat." 

e  He  says  that  the  solpuga  causes  such  swellings  on 
Ibe  pans  of  the  female  camel,  and  that  they  are  tailed 

\>y  tuw  ttaat-  wtml  in  Arabit'  aa  '.he  Heb.  Q'7DJ?.  wliich 
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miracle.  It  was  cusromary  to  consecrate  tht  imagt 
of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  effect, 
as  in  the  golden  emeiods,  golden  mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi. 
4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  in  Egypt  eveu 
before  the  exodus ;  and  these  may  be  compared  witfi 
this  setting  up  of  the  brazen  seijHiiit.  Thus  we 
have  in  it  only  an  instance  of  the  current  custom, 
fanciful  or  supei-stitious,  being  sublimed  to  a  higher 
purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  the 
rutting  season,  is  according  to  the  Talmudists 
fatal ;  and  they  also  mention  that  of  a  mad  dog, 
with  certain  symptoms  by  which  to  discern  his 
state  (Wunderbar,  ut  sup.  21).  The  scorpion  and 
centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5,  10), 
and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swaiTn  there. 
To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  adiied 
a  venomous  solpuga,*  or  large  spider,  similar  to 
the  Calabiian  Tarantula ;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny' 
adduced  (If.N.  xxix.  29),  gives  no  satisfactory  ground 
for  the  theory  based  upon  it,  tliat  its  bite  was  the 
cause  of  the  emerods.B  It  is  however  remarkable 
that  Pliny  mentions  with  some  fulness,  a  mus  ara- 
neus — not  a  spider  resembling  a  mouse,  but  a  mouse 
resembling  a  spMer — the  shrew-mouse,  and  called 
araneus,  Isidorus  ^  says  from  this  resemblance,  or 
from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venomous, 
caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading 
ulcer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  was  its  own  best  antidote.' 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in 
Biblical  nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  alle- 
gory into  which  "  The  Preacher "  throws  the  suc- 
cessive tokens  of  the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl. 
xii.).  The  symptoms  enumerated  have  each  their 
significance  for  the  physician,  for,  though  his  art 
can  do  little  to  arrest  them,  they  yet  mark  an 
altered  condition  calling  for  a  treatment  of  its  own. 
"The  Preacher"  divides  the  sum  of  human  exist- 
ence into  that  period  which  involves  every  mode  of 
growth,  and  that  which  involves  every  mode  of  de- 
cline. The  first  reaches  from  the  point  of  birth  or 
even  of  generation,  onwards  to  the  attainment  of  the 
"  grand  climacteric,"  and  the  second  from  that  epoch 
backwards  through  a  corresponding  period  of  decline 
till  the  point  of  dissolution  is  reached.''  This  latter 
course  is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the 


simply  means  "  swellings."  He  supposes  the  men  might 
have  been  "  versetzt  bei  der  liefriedigung  natiirlicher 
Bediirfnisse."  He  seems  not  to  have  given  due  weight 
to  the  expression  of  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  "mice  which  mar  ihe 
land,"  which  seems  to  distinguish  the  "land'  from  tlie 
people  in  a  way  fatal  to  the  ingenious  notion  he  supports. 
For  the  multiplication  of  these  and  similar  creatures  to  an 
extraordinary  and  fatal  Jcgree,  comp.  Vano,  Fragm.  ap.Jiv. 
"  M.  Vairo  autor  est,  a  cuniculis  suffossum  in  HispaniJ 
oppiduni,  a  talpis  in  Thessalia,  ab  ranis  civitatem  in 
Gallia  pulsani,  ab  locustis  In  Afiica,  ex  Gyaro  Cycladnm 
insula  i7icolas  a  iiiuribus fugalns." 

•>  His  words  are:  "  Mus  araneus  cujus  morsu  aranea 
moritur  est  in  Sardinia  animal  perexiguuni  araneae  lormS 
quae  solifuga  dicitur,  eo  quod  diom  fuglat"  {Grig.  xii.  3;. 

>  As  regards  the  scorpion,  this  belief  and  practice  still 
prevails  in  Palestine.  Pliny  says  {II.  X  xxix.  27),  after 
prescribing  the  ashes  of  a  ram's  hoof,  young  of  a  weasel, 
&c.,  "  si  jumenta  momoiderit  mus  t,i.  e.  araneus)  recena 
cum  sale  imponitur,  aut  fel  vespertilionis  ex  accto.  Et 
ipse  mus  araneus  contra  se  remcdio  est  divulsns  et  ini- 
positus,"  &c.  In  cold  climates,  it  seems,  the  venom  of  the 
shrew-mouse  is  not  perceptible. 

k  These  are  respectively  called  the  Hvyn  *i'3"'  »"* 
the  riT'Oyn  ■'D*  of  the  Kabbins  (Wunderbar,  2t« 
Heft).     I  lie  s.'ime  idea  appears  in  Soph.  Trachin. 
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;i«at  lights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is 
compared  to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  seivson, 
setting  in  when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every 
shower  fresh  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted 
with  the  showers  of  other  seasons,  which  pass  away 
into  clearness.  Such  he  means  are  the  ailments 
and  troubles  of  declining  age,  as  compared  with 
those  of  advancing  life.  The  "  keepers  of  the 
house"  are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and 
protect  it.  Their  "  trembling,"  especially  that  of 
the  arms,  &c.,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigour  past.  The 
"strongmen"  are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs 
"bowing  themselves"  under  the  weight  they  once 
so  lightly  bore.  The  "  grinding  "  hardly  needs  to 
oe  e^lained  of  the  teetli  now  become  "  few."  'I'he 
"lookers  from  the  windows"  are  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  now  "darkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and  Eli's  ; 
and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet  in 
that  very  e.xemptiou  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii.,  comp. 
xh-iii.  10;  1  Sam.  iv  15;  Deut.  xxyAv.  7).  The 
"  doors  shut  "  represent  the  duiness  of  those  other 
senses  which  are  tlie  portal?  of  knowledge  ;  thus 
the  taste  and  smell,  as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  ears  stopped  against  sound. 
The  "rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a  bird"  pourtrays 
the  light,  soon-rieeting,  easily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man;  or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 
waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  Hrst  the  cock 
crows,"may  be  intended.  The  "  daughters  of  music 
brought  low,"  suggest  the 

"  big  manly  voice 

Now  tum'd  again  to  childish  treble ;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failure 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical 
notes.  The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed: 
"  They  shall  b'!  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  ;"■"  an 
obscure  expression,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popularly 
CiiUed  "nervous"  terrors,  exaggerating  and  magni- 
fying every  object  of  alarm,  and  "  making,"  as  the 
Sciying  is,  "  mountains  of  molehills."  "  Fear  in 
the  way""  is  at  fii'st  less  obvious;  but  we 
observe  that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an 
old  person  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long 
journey.  Thus  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and 
subtile  touch  in  the  description  of  decrepitude.  All 
readiness  to  haste  is  arrested  and  a  numb  despond- 
ency succeeds.  The  "  flourishing  "  of  "  the  almond- 
tree  "  is  still  more  obscure ;  but  we  observe  this 
tree  in  Palestine  blossoming  when  others  show  no 
sign  of  veget^ation,  and  when  it  is  dead  winter  all 
around — no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old  man  who 
has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and  many  of 
his  juniors."  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their 
organs,  of  which  "  the  grasshopper  "  p  is  pei  haps  a 
figure,  f.re  relaxed.  The  "  silver  cord "  may  be 
that  of  nervous  sensation,^  or  motion,  or  even  the 


"■  Ov,  even  '.nore  simply,  these  words  may  be  under- 
stood a'l  meai/iUg  that  old  men  have  neither  vigour  nor 
brei4th  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  elsi-  that 
Is  "  h.gh;"  nay,  for  them  the  plain  even  road  has  Its 
tern  .18— they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously  even  along 
that, 

*  "Jompare  also  perhaps  the  dictum  of  the  slothful  man, 
Prov.  xxii.  13,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way." 

•  In  the  same  strain  Juvenal  (Sat.  x.  243-5)  says : — 

Haec  data  poena  diu  vivenli  jus,  ut  repovati 
Senjpcr  clade  domiis,  multi.j  in  luctibus  iiique 
I'cipetuo  moerore  et  nigra  v  'ste  seuesciuit." 
f  Vi   Miioi.l  (Med.  Sacr.  vii.)  Ih  iilcs  tliat  the  scrotum. 
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spinal  marrow  itself.  Perhapa  some  ii.'.dj-acity  of 
retention  may  be  signified  by  the  "  golden  low) 
broken  ;"  the  "  pitcher  broken  at  the  well "  suggests 
some  vital  supply  stopping  at  the  usual  source — dt? 
rangement  perhaps  of  the  digestion  or  of  the  I'espira* 
tion  ;  the  "  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern,"  conveys, 
through  the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process  fami- 
liar in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped, 
as  it  were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilising  the 
whole  system  ;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength  ;  and  this  indeed  is 
found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations 
concerning  diet,'  the  "  divers  washings,"  and  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse — nay,  even  in  cir- 
cumcision itself.  These  served  not  only  the  cere- 
monial purpose  of  imparting  self-consciousness  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien 
admixture,  but  had  a  sanitary  aspect  of  rai-e  wisdom, 
when  we  regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the 
age.  The  laws  of  diet  had  the  effect  of  tempering 
by  a  just  admixture  of  the  organic  substances  of  the 
animal  ;md  vegetable  kingdoms  the  regimen  of  He- 
brew families,  and  thus  providing  for  the  vigour 
of  future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimulus 
which  the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to 
the  passions.  To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the 
immunity  often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race* 
amidst  epidemics  devastating  the  countries  of  theii 
sojourn.  The  best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exer- 
cise of  medicine  is  to  prevent  disease.  Moses  could 
not  legislate  for  cure,  but  his  rules  did  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  what  no  therapeutics  however 
consummate  could  do, — they  gave  the  best  security 
for  the  public  health  by  provisions  incorporated  in 
the  public  economy.  Whether  we  regard  the  laws 
which  secluded  the  leper,  as  designed  to  prevent 
infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  their  wisdom 
is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imaginary  are 
the  most  terrible.  The  laws  restricting  marriage 
have  in  general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy 
being  the  penalty  of  a  departure  from  those  which 
forbid  commixture  of  near  kin.  Michel  Levy  re- 
marks en  the  salubrious  tendency  of  the  law  oi 
marital  separation  (Lev.  xv.)  imposed  (Levy,  Traiti 
d'Ifi/ijieiie,  p.  8).  The  precept  also  conceming 
purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert  en- 
campment (Deut.  sxiii.  12-14),  enjoining  the  re- 
turn of  the  elements  of  pi'oductiveness  to  the  soil, 
would  probably  become  the  basis  of  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  having  for  their  object  a  similar 
purity  in  towns.  The  consequences  of  its  neglect 
in  such  encampments  is  shewn  by  an  example 
quoted  by  Michel  Levy,  as  mentioned  by  M.  de  La- 
martiiie  {ib.  8,  9).  Length  of  life  was  regarded  as 
a  mark  of  divine  favour,  and  the  divine  legislator 
had  pointed  out  the  means  of  ordinarily  ensuring  a 

swoln  by  a  rupture,  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  typified  hj 
the  shape  of  the  giasshopper.    Hi;  renders  the  Hebrew 

33nn  ?3rip''1  after  the  L.\X.  ina-xwer)  i)  ixpi's,  Vulg. 
impingimbitur  locusta.    Comp.  Hor.  Odes,  ii.  xi.  7,  8 

q  AVe  find  hints  of  the  nerves  proceeding  in  pans  from 
the  brain,  both  in  the  Talmudical  writers  and  in  Aretacus 
See  below  in  the  text. 

'  Michel  Levy  quotes  Halle  as  ackncs-ledging  the  sa- 
lutary character  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  pork,  which  Ine 
says  is  "  siyet  '&  une  alteration  du  tissu  graisseu.\  trci 
anulot;ue  &  Itt  degeiieresceroe  lepreuse." 

'  Tliis  wi>;-,  sail!  of  the  .{"ewa  \u  Louden  diu-i:;^  Ui/ 
j  cholfra  aiuu.-i5  i.-f  l».«a. 
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rulier  measure  of  it  to  the  people  at,  larsje  than 
could,  ivccoitling  to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be 
hoped  for.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  means  taken 
to  prolong  vitality  may  be  referred  to  this  source 
'  1  K.  i.  2),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of 
David  should  be  deemed  a  singular  one.  We  may 
also  compare  the  appaient  influence  of  vital  warmtli 
enhanced  to  a  miraculous  degree,  but  having,  per- 
hijps,  a  physical  law  as  its  basis,  in  the  cases  of 
I'^lijah,  Elisha,  and  the  sons  of  the  widow  of  Za- 
rejihath,  and  the  Shutiammite.  Wunderbar'  has 
collected  several  examples  of  such  influence  simi- 
larly exerted,  which  however  he  seems  to  exag- 
gerate to  an  absurd  pitch.  Yet  it  would  seem  not 
against  analogy  to  suppose,  that,  as  pernicious  exha- 
lations, miasmata,  &c.,  may  pass  from  the  sick  and 
alfoct  tlie  healthy,  so  there  should  be  a  reciproad 
action  in  favour  of  health.  The  climate  of  Pales- 
tine afforded  a  great  range  of  temperature  within  a 
narrow  compass, — e.  g.  a  long  sea-coast,  a  long  deep 
valley  (that  of  the  Jordan),  a  broad  flat  plain  (Es- 
draelon),  a  large  portion  of  table-land  (Judah  and 
Ephraim),  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Cai'mel, 
Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater  Hennon,  &c.  Thus 
it  partakes  of  nearly  all  supportable  climates."  In 
October  its  rainy  season  begins  with  moist  westerly 
winds.  In  November  the  trees  are  bare.  In  De- 
cember snow  and  ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie 
long,  and  only  during  the  north  wind's  prevalence. 
The  cold  disappears  at  the  end  of  February,  and  the 
"  latter  rain"  sets  in,  lasting  through  March  to  the 
middle  of  April,  when  thunderstorms  are  common, 
torrents  swell,  and  the  heat  rises  in  the  low  grounds. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  hot  season  begins,  but  pre- 
serves moderation  till  June,  thence  till  September 
becomes  evtreme ;  and  during  ail  this  period  rain 
seldom  occurs,  but  often  heavy  dews  prevail.  In 
September  it  commences  to  be  cool,  first  at  night, 
and  sometimes  the  rain  begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of 
it.  The  migration  with  the  season  from  an  inland 
to  a  sea-coast  position,  from  low  to  high  giound, 
&c.,  was  a  point  of  social  development  never 
systematically  reached  during  the  Scriptural  his- 
tory of  Palestine.  But  men  inhabiting  the  same 
regions  for  centuries  could  hardly  foil  to  notice  the 
connexion  between  the  air  and  moisture  of  a  place 
and  human  health,  and  those  favoured  by  circum- 
stances would  certainly  turn  their  knowledge  to 
account.  The  Talmudists  speak  of  the  north  wind 
as  preservative  of  life,  and  the  south  and  east  winds 
as  exhaustive,  but  the  south  as  the  most  insupport- 
able of  all,  coming  hot  and  dry  from  the  deserts, 
producing  abortion,  tainting  the  babe  yet  unborn, 
and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the  sea.  Further,  they 
dissuade  from  performing  circumcision  or  venesec- 
tion dunng  its  prevalence  (Jehamoth,  72  a,  ap. 
Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  ii.  A.^.  It  is  stated  that 
'•  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north  and  south 
win  be  blessed  with  male  issue"  {Berachoth,  15, 
ib.),  which  may,  Wundsrbar  thinks,  be  interpreted 
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t  Bibliscli- Talmud.  Med.  2tes  Heft,  I.  D.  pp.  15-17.  He 
speaks  of  the  result  ens7:ing  from  shakiug  hands  with 
ones  friends,  &c. 

"  The  possession  of  an  abundance  of  salt  tended  to 
banish  much  disease  (Ps.  Ix.  2 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  1  Chr. 
xvlil.  12).  Salt-pi  ts  (Zeph.  ii.  9)  are  still  dug  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Fur  the  use  of  salt  to  a 
Bmv-born  infant,  iCz.  xvi.  4,  comp.  Galen  de  Sanit.  lib.  i. 

Ldp.  7. 

«  3eu  a:)me  remarks  in  Michel  Levy,  Traiti  d' Hygiene, 
Haris  1850 :  "  Rieu  de  plus  lebutant  que  cette  sorie  de 
P'ui.-roBrtui  nen  dc  plu«  farorablc  au  devcloppcment  dee 


of  the  temperature  when  moderate,  and  in  nuthei 
extreme  (which  these  winds  lespectively  represei't), 
as  most  favouring  fecundity.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it 
is  more  probably  related  to  the  phenomena  of  mag 
netism,  in  connexion  with  which  the  same  theory 
has  been  lately  revived.  A  number  of  precepts  are 
given  by  the  same  authorities  in  reference  to  health. 
e  g.  eating  slowly,  not  contracting  a  sedentary 
habit,  regularity  in  natural  operations,  cheerfulness 
of  temperament,  due  sleep  (especially  early  morn- 
ing sleep  is  recommended),  but  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wunderbar,  ut  sup.). 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  sur- 
gical operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  general  question  of  the  health,  longevity, 
and  fecundity  of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is 
identified.  Besides  being  a  mark  of  the  covenant 
and  a  symbol  of  piuity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a 
protest  against  the  phallus-worship,  which  ban 
a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  mankind, 
and  of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wun- 
derbar, 3tes  Heft,  p.  25)  that  it  distinctly  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the  lace, 
and  to  check  inordinate  desires  in  the  individual. 
Its  beneficial  effects  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  as  tending  to  promote  cleanliness, 
to  prevent  or  reduce  irritation,  and  thereby  to  stop 
the  way  against  various  disorders,  have  been  the 
subject  of  comment  to  various  writers  on  hygie.'ie." 
In  particular  a  troublesome  aud  sometimes  fatal 
kind  of  boil  i^phymosis  and  paraphymosis)  is  men- 
tioned as  occurring  commonly  in  those  regions, 
but  only  to  the  uncircumcised.  It  is  stated  by 
Josephus  {Co7it.  Ap.  ii.  13)  that  Apion,  against 
whom  he  wrote,  having  at  first  derided  circum- 
cision, was  circumcised  of  necessity  by  reason  of 
such  a  boil,  of  which,  after  suffering  gi-eat  pain, 
l>e  died.  Philo  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  same 
benefit  when  he  speaks  of  the  "anthrax"  infesting 
those  who  retain  the  foreskin.  Medical  authorities 
have  also  stated  that  the  capacity  of  imbibing 
syphilitic  virus  is  less,  and  that  this  has  been 
proved  experimentally  by  comparing  Jewish  with 
other,  e.  g.  Christian  populations  (Wunderbar. 
3tes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  operation  itself  7  consisted  of 
originally  a  mere*  incision;  to  which  a  further 
stripping'  oft' the  skin  from  the  part,  and  a  custom 
of  sucking''  the  blvod  from  the  wound  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the 
Maccabeau  period,  and  later  (1  Mace.  i.  15  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §1  :  comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  8)  to  cultivate 
heathen  practices.  [Circumcision.]  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  praeputimn 
after  the  more  simple  operation,  so  as  to  cover  what 
it  had  exposed,  known  as  epispasmus,  accomplished 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  itself,  was  what  this 
anti-Judaic  practice  sought  to  eftect,  and  what 
the  later,  more  complicated  and  severe,  operation 
frustrated.     To    these  were    subjoined  the  use   of 


accidents  syphilitiques."    Circumcision  is  said  to  be  also 

practised  among  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  "  qui  ne  pa- 

raissent  avoir  aucune  notion  du  Judaisme  ni  du  Maho- 

metisme"  (p.  11,  note). 
y  There  is  a  good  modern  account  of  circumcision  in  th« 

Dublin  Medical  Press,  May  19, 1858,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hirsoh- 

feld  (from  Oestereich.  Zeitschrift). 
»  Known  as  the  "irin>  ^  word  meaning  "  cut" 
*  Called  the  JJ^IQ,  from  y~l2,  "  to  expose." 
b  Called  Meziza,  from  V^{t2,  "  to  suck."   This  counter 

acted  a  tp-dency  to  inflammation. 
'  X  3 
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the  waim-batri,  before  and  after  the  operation.  I 
pounded  cummin  as  a  styptic,  and  a  mixtui'P  of 
wine  and  oil  to  heal  the  wound.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  tightly-swathed  rollers  which  formed  the 
first  covering  of  the  new-born  child  (Luke  ii.  7)  are 
still  retained  among  modern  Jews  at  the  circum- 
cision of  a  child,  eS'ectually  preventuig  any  move- 
ment of  the  body  or  limbs  (Wunderbar,'  p.  29). 
No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  tinds  a  place  in 
Holy  Scripture,  unless  indeed  that  adverted  to 
under  the  article  Eunuch.  [EuNUCH.]  The  Tal- 
mudists  speak  ut  two  operations  to  assist  birth,  one 
known  as  ]Dnn  n^lp  (gastrotomia),  and  intended 
to  assisf,  parturition,  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
mother;  the  other  known  as  pin  HyHp,  {hystero- 
tffinia,  isctio  caesarea),  which  was  seldom  prac- 
tised save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis  of  labour, 
or  if  attempted  on  the  living  was  either  fatal,  or  at 
least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authorities 
having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal  of  an 
otherwise  inextricable  foetus  [ihid.  pp.  53,  &c.). 
Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and 
Talmud  fifty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces 
of  apparatus  ;  of  these,  however,  the  following 
only  are  at  all  alluded  to  in  Scripture.''  A  cutting 
instrument,  called  TIV,  supposed  a  "  sharp  stone" 
(Ex.  iv.  25).  Such  was  probably  the  "  Aethiopian 
stone  "  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  86),  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  what  he  calls  Testa  samia,  as  a  similar 
implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught  up  the 
first  instrument  vvliich  came  to  hand  in  her  appre- 
hension for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  "  knife  " 
(n73ND)  of  Josh.  V.  2  was  probably  a  more 
refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An  "  awl " 
(J?V^l^),  is  mentioned  {Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore 
through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  re- 
Icivse,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  surgical  in- 
strument. 

A  seat  of  delivery  called  in  Scripture  D'33S, 
Ex.  i.  16,  by  the  Talmudists  "13lJ'JD  (comp.  2  K'. 
xix.  3),  "the  stools;"  but  some  have  doubted 
whether  the  word  used  by  Moses  does  not  mean 
rather  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  which  moulds*  and 
shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or  stool 
is,  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

The  "roller  to  bind"  of  Ez.  xxx.  21  was  for 
a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Siraihu-  bands  wound 
with  the  most  precise  accuracy  involve  the 
-munamies, 

«  This  writer  gives  a  full  account  of  the  entire  process 
aa  new  in  practice,  with  illustrations  from  the  Turkish 
mode  of  operating,  gathered,  It  seems,  from  a  fragment 
of  a  rare  work  on  the  healing  art  by  an  anonymous 
Turkish  author  of  the  16th  century,  in  the  public  library 
ot  '.eiis'c.  The  Persians,  Tartars,  &c.,  have  furnished 
him  with  farther  illustrations. 

"*  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  rest  wp-;?  not 
known  in  Scriptural  times,  "  it  being  a  well-known  fact 
In  the  history  of  inventions  that  many  useful  discoveries 
have  long  been  kept  as  family  secrets."  Thus  an  obste- 
trical forceps  was  found  in  a  house  excavated  at  Pompeii, 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  far  as  their  medical 
works  show,  were  unacquainted  with  the  instrument 
{i'aul.  Aeg.  i.  652,  ed.  Sydenham  Soc). 

*  In  Jer,  xviii.  3  the  same  word  appears,  rendered 
"wheels"  in  the  A.  V. ;  margin,  "frames  or  seats;" 
that  which  gives  shape  to  the  work  of  the  pott«ir. 

*■  See  Tacit.  Hiit.  v.  1,  and  "^rellis  note  ad.  toe. 

«  Tuttns.  Ibid.  v.  6. 
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A  sf^raper  (D"in),  tor  which  the  "  potsherd"  d 
Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii.  8). 

Ex.  xxx.  23-5  is  a  prescription  m  foi-m.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  sub- 
stances which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed 
the  phamiacopoeia  of  the  Talmudists — a  much  more 
limited  one — which  will  afford  some  insight  into  the 
distance  which  separates  them  from  the  leaders  of 
Greek  medicine.  Besides  such  ordinary  appliances 
as  water,  wiue  (Luke  x.  34),  beer,  vinegar,  honey, 
and  milk,  various  oils  are  found;  as  opobalsamum' 
("  balm  of  Gilead  "),  the  oil  of  olive,K  myrrh,  rose, 
pal  ma  christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  colocynth,  and 
tish  ;  figs  (2  K.  xx.  7),  dates,  apples  (Cant.  ii.  5), 
pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,''  and  almonds  (a  pro* 
duce  of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii.  !!_,; 
wheat,  barley,  and  various  other  grains ;  garlic, 
leeks,  onions,  and  some  other  common  herbs; 
mustard,  pepper,  coriamler  seed,  ginger,  preparations 
of  beet,  tish,  &c.,  steeped  in  wine  or  vinegar,  whey, 
eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in  plaisters),  gall  of  fish ' 
(Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  11),  ashes,  cowdung,  &c. ;  fasting-sa- 
liva*,  urine,  bat's  blood,  and  the  following  rarer  herbs, 
&c. :  ammeisision,  menta  gentilis,  satfron,  man- 
dragora,  Lawsonia  spinosa  (Arab.  crW«OTrt),  juniper, 
broom,  poppy,  acacia,  pine,  lavender  or  rosemary, 
clover-root,  jujub,  hyssop,  fern,  sampsiichuin, 
milk-thistle,  laurel,  Eruca  muralis,  absynth,  jas- 
mine, narcissus,  madder,  curled  mint,  fennel,  endive, 
oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  m)'rrh,  aloes,  sweet  cane 
{aconts  calamus),  cinnamon,  canella  alba,  cassia, 
ladanum,  galbanum,  frankincense,  storax,  nard, 
gum  of  various  trees,  musk,  blatta  byzantina; 
and  these  minerals — bitumen,  natnim,  borax,  alum, 
clay,  aetites,"  quicksilver,  litharge,  yellow  arsenic. 
The  following  preparations  were  also  well  known :— • 
Theriacas,  an  antidote  prepared  from  serpents: 
various  medicinal  drinks,  e.g.  from  the  fruit-bear- 
ing rosemary  ;  decoction  of  wine  with  vegetables  ; 
mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper;  of  oil,  wine, 
and  water  ;  of  asparagus  and  other  roots  steeped  in 
wine  ;  emetics,  purging  draughts,  soporifics,  potions 
to  produce  abortion  or  fruitfulness ;  and  various 
salves,  some  used  cosmetically,"  e.  g.  to  remove 
hair ;  some  for  wounds,  and  other  injuries."  The 
forms  of  medicaments  were  cataplasm,  electuary 
liniment,  plaister  (Is.  i.  6;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11, 
Ii.  8  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5),  powder,  infusion, 
decoction,  essence,  syrup,  mixture. 

An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical 
knowledge,  e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by 
Moses;  the  effect  of  "vinegar  upon  nitre  "f  (Ex. 

•■  Commended  by  Pliny  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  78). 

i  Rhases  speaks  of  a  fish  named  sabot,  the  gall  of  which 
healed  inflamed  eyes  (ix.  27);  and  Pliny  says,  "Callio- 
nymi  fel  cicatrices  sanat  et  cames  oculorum  supervacuas 
consumlt"  {N.  H.  xxxii.  24). 

k  Comp.  Mark  vlii.  23,  John  ix.  6 ;  also  the  mention  by 
Tacitus  (Z/isi.  iv.  81)  of  a  request  made  of  Vespasian  at 
Alexandria.  Galen  {De  Simpl.  Favult.  i.  10)  and  Pliny 
(//.  jV.  xxviii.  7)  ascribe  similar  virtues  to  it. 

■n  Said  by  Pliny  to  be  a  specific  against  abortion  (jV.  H. 
xxx.  44). 

■>  Antimony  was  and  is  used  as  a  dye  for  the  eye-lids,  the 
kohol.    See  Rosenmiiller  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  xxvii.  6E 

o  The  Arabs  suppose  that  a  cornelian  stone  (the  SardiuB 
lapis,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  but  in  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7,  }6, 
Sardonyx)  laid  on  a  fresh  wound  will  stay  hemorrhage. 

V  ^nj  meaning  natron :  the  Egyptian  kind  wag  fouu(f 

ia  two  lakes  between  Naukratls  ard  Mcmphi*  ( Bibl.  Col 
Txvll.  n.  t\ 
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r&xii.  20  ;  Prov.  xxv.  20;  comf .  Jer.  ii.  22)  ;  the  ' 
anention  of  "  the  apo*,hecary  "  (Ex.  xxx.  35  ;  Eccl. 
g.  1),  and  of  the  nieichant  in  "  powdei-s  "  (Cant. 
iii.  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and  important  branch 
of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at 
a  modern  drug,2;ist's,  articles  of  luxury  &c.,  are 
combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness  ;  see  further, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  pp.  73,  ad  fin.  Among  the 
most  favourite  of  external  remedies  has  always  been 
the  bath.  As  a  preventive  of  numerous  disorders 
its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
scrupulous  levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of 
the- priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  significance 
of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath 
checked  the  tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent 
perspirations  from  within  and  effluvia  frora  without ; 
it  kept  the  porous  system  in  play,  and  stopped  the 
outset  of  much  disease.  In  order  to  make  the  sanc- 
tion of  health  more  solemn,  most  oriental  nations 
have  eiilbrced  purificatory  rites  by  reiigious  mandates 
— and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise  collecting  all  the 
dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the  use  of  the  bath  has 
been  current  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  under 
the  title  De  Balneis.  According  to  it  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  prescribe  the  bath  medicinally  in  peri- 
pneumonia rather  than  in  burning  fever,  as  tending  to 
allay  the  pain  of  the  sides,  chest,  and  back,  promoting 
various  secretions,  removing  lassitude,  and  suppling 
joints.  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those  sufter- 
ing  from  lichen  {De  Bain.  464).  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea 
or  bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the 
epileptic.  After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun 
the  bath  is  commended  as  the  restorative  of  moist- 
ure to  the  frame  (456-458).  The  four  objects 
which  ancient  authorities  chiefly  proposed  to  attain 
by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm  and  distil  the  ele- 
ments of  the  body  throughout  the  whole  frame,  to 
equalise  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy  the  skin, 
and  promote  evacuations  through  it;  2,  to  reduce 
a  dry  to  a  moister  habit ;  3  (the  cold-bath),  to 
cool  the  frame  and  brace  it ;  4  (the  warm-bath), 
a  sudorific  to  expel  cold.  Exercise  before  bathing 
is  recommended,  and  in  the  season  from  April  till 
November  inclusive  it  is  the  most  conducive  to 
health  ;  if  it  be  kept  up  in  the  other  months  it 
should  then  be  but  once  a  week,  and  that  fasting. 
Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous,  some  saline, 
some  aluminous,"!  some  sulphureous,  some  bitu- 
minous, some  copperish,  some  ferruginous,  and 
some  compounded  of  these.  Of  all  the  natural 
waters  the  power  is,  on  the  whole,  desiccant 
and  calefacient ;  and  they  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  those  of  a  humid  and  cold  habit.  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxxi.)  gives  the  fullest  extant  account 
of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  {Paul.  Aegin. 
ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.  i.  71).  Avicenna  gives  precepts 
for  salt  and  other  mineral  baths;  the  former  he 
recommends  in  case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rare- 
fying the  skin,  and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Water 
medicated  with   alum,   natron,  sulphur,  naphtha. 
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1  Dr.  Adams  {Paul.  Aegin.  ed.  Syd.  Soc.  i.  72)  says 
that  the  alum  of  the  ancients  found  in  mineral  springs 
cannot  have  been  the  alum  of  modern  commerce,  since  it 
b  very  rarely  to  be  detected  there  ;  but  the  alumen  plu- 
mt<tum,  or  nair  alum,  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  sul- 
pl^iJi  of  magnesia  and  iron.  1  ne  former  exists,  hon 
«>ver.  m  Rreat  abuiidaiice  m  the  aluminous  spring  of  the 


iron,  litharge,  vitriol,  and  vinegar,  aiealso  specified 
by  him.  Friction  and  unction  are  prrsciibetl,  and 
a  caut-.on  given  against  staying  too  long  in  the 
water    {ibid.  338-340 ;    com]..    Aetius,  de   Bain 

IV.  434).  A  sick  bather  slioull  lie  quiet,  and 
allow  othei-s  to  rab  and  anoint  him,  and  use  no 
strigil  (the  common  iuEtrument  for  ecrapins  tlie 
skin),  but  a  sponge  (456).  Maimonides  clii«ily 
following  Galen,  recommends  the  bath,  espci'irdiy 
for  phthisis  in  the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  drvness 
with  cold  habit,  and  to  a  hectic  fever  patient  as 
being  a  case  of  dryness  with  hot  habit ;  also  in 
cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian  fevers,  under  cei tiiiri 
restrictions,  and  in  putrid  fevers,  with  the  caption 
not  to  incur  shivering.  Bathing  is  dangerous  to 
those  who  feel  pain  in  the  liver  after  eating.  He 
adds  cautions  regarding  the  kind  of  water,  but  these 
relate  chiefly  to  water  for  drinking  {De  Bain. 
438-9).  The  bath  of  oil  was  formed,  according  to 
Galen  and  Aetius,  by  adding  the  fifth  part  of  heated 
oil  to  a  water-bath.  Josephus  speaks  (^B.  J.  i. 
33,  §5)  as  though  oil  had,  in  Herod's  case,  been  used 
pm-e. 

There  were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath 
was  ceremonially  enjoined,  after  a  leprous  eruption 
healed,  after  the  conjugal  act,  or  an  involuntary 
emission,  or  any  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  after  men- 
struation, child-bed,  or  touching  a  corpse ;  so  for  the 
priests  before  and  during  their  times  of  office  such  a 
duty  was  prescribed.  [Baths.]  The  Phaiisees 
and  Essenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all 
such  rules  (Matt.  xv.  2  ;  Mark  vii.  5  ;  Luke  xi. 
38).  River-bathing'  was  common,  but  houses  soon 
began  to  include  a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13  ;  2  K. 

V.  10  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  2  ;  Susanna  15).  Vapour-baths, 
as  among  the  Romans,  were  latterly  included  in 
these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold-bath  apparatus,  and 
the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after  quitting  it  was 
everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  ii.  B.). 
The  vapour  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  inhaled, 
though  this  was  reputed  mischievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  alter  a  warai  to  take 
also  a  cold  bath  {Paul.  Aegin.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.  i. 
68).  The  Talmud  has  it — "  Whoso  takes  awai-m- 
bath,  and  does  not  also  drink  thereupon  some  warm 
water,  is  like  a  stove  hot  only  from  without,  hut 
not  heated  also  from  within.  Whoso  bathes  and 
does  not  withal  anoint,  is  like  the  liquor  outside 
a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warai-bath  does  not 
also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is  like 
an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fiie,  but  not  thereafter 
hardened  in  the  water."  This  .•succession  of  cold 
water  to  hot  vapour  is  commonly  practised  in  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  baths,  and  is  said  to  contribute 
much  to  robust  health  (Wunderbar,  ibid.). 

Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  Hebrew  anti- 
quities, Talmudical  and  modern,  Wimderbar  (Istes 
Heft,  pp.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collectifn  of 
writers  on  the  special  subject  of  Scriptural  &c, 
medicine,  including  its  psychological  and  botinical 
aspects,  as  also  its  political  relations  ;  a  distinct 
section  of  thirteen  monogi-aphs  treats  of  the  leprosy  ; 
and  every  various  disease  mentioned  in  Scripture 
appears  elaborate!  in  one  or  mcie  such  short  trea- 


Isle  of  Wight.    The  ancient  nitre  or  natron  was  a  native 
carbonate  of  soda  {ibid.\ 

'  The  case  of  Naanian  may  be  paralleUd  bv  Kerod. 
Iv.  90,  where  we  read  of  the  TeaiUB,  a  tributary  of  iiie 
HcbniS — XeyeTai  flvaL  TTOTajuuic  apicrror.  rd  re  a>.Aa 
e?  6.K€<Tiv  tfjepovra,  Kal  Sh  >cai  ikv&p(i<7t  >at  iirirotin 
\pu)piti^  oxitraaBai. 
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tises.  Those  out  of  the  whole  number  whicn  j 
appear  most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge  from  | 
references  made  to  them,  are  the  following : — 

Rosenmiiller's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xxvii. 

De  Wette,  Hebraisch  -  jUdische  Archaologie, 
§2716. 

Calmet,  Augustin,  La  Medecine  et  les  Medecins 
des  anc.  Ilebreux,  in  his  Coinm.  literale,  Paris, 
1724,  vol.  V. 

Idem,  Dissertation  sur  la  Sueur  du  Saru>, 
Luke  xxii.  43-4. 

Pruner,  Krankheiten  des  Orients. 

Sprengel,  Kuit,  De  media.  EbracorwDn  Halle, 
1789.     8vo.     Also, 

Idem,  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Medicin. 
Halle,  1794,  Svo. 

Idem,  Versuch  einer  pragm.  Geschichte  der 
Arzeneikunde.  Halle,  1792,  1803,  1821.  Also 
the  last  edition  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum,  Leipzig,  1846, 
Svo.  i.  §37-45. 

Idem,  Histor.  Rei  Herbar.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  Flora 
Biblica. 

Bartholin!,  Thorn.,  De  morbis  biblici»,  miscella- 
nea medica,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1521. 

Idem,  Parali/tici  novi  Testamenti,  in  Ugolini, 
vol.  xxx.  p.  1459. 

Schmidt,  Joh.  Jac,  Biblischer  Medicus.  Ziil- 
lichau,  1743,  Svo.  p.  761. 

Kail,  De  morbis  sacerdot.  V.  T.  Hafn.  1745.  4to. 

Reinhard,  Chr.  Tob.  Ephr.,  Bibelkrankhciten, 
welche  im  alien  Testamente  vorkomiuen.  Books 
i.  and  ii.  1767,  Svo.  p.  384.  Book  v,  17SS,  Svo. 
p.  244. 

Shapter,  Thomas,  Medica  sacra,  or  short  exposi- 
tions of  the  more  important  diseases  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  loritings.     London,  1834. 

Wunderbar,  R.  J.,  Biblisch-talmiidische  Medi- 
cin, in  4  pai-ts,  Riga,  1850-3,  Svo.  Also  new 
•series,  1857. 

Celsius,  01.,  Hierobotanicon  s.  de  plantis  sacra; 
tjripturce  dissertationes  breves.  2  Paits.  Upsal, 
1745,  1747.  Svo.     Amstelod.  1748. 

Bochart,  Sam.,  Hierozoicon  s.  hipartitum  opus 
de  animal ib'is  sacrcB  scripturw.  Loudon,  1665, 
fol.  Francf.  1675.  fol.  Also  edited  by,  and  with 
the  notes  of,  Ern.  F.  G.  Rosenmiiller,  Lips.  1793, 
3  vols.  4to. 

Spencer,  De  legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibiis.  Tii- 
bingen,  1732,  fol. 

Reinhard,  Mich.  H.,  De  cibis  ffebrcB  rum  prohi- 
bitis;  Diss.  I.  respon.  Seb.  3Jtiller.  Viteb.  1697, 
4to.— Diss,  II.  respon.  Chr.  Liske,  ibid.  1697, 
4to. 

Eschenbach,  Chr.  Ehrenfr.,  Progr.  de  lepra 
Judworum.  Rostock,  1774.  4to.  in  his  Scripta 
medic,  bibl.  p.  17-41. 

Schilling,  G.  G.  De  lepra  commentationes,  rec. 
J.  D.  Hahn,  Lugd.  Bat.  1788,  Svo. 

Chamseru,  R.,  Recherches  sur  le  veritable 
caraciere  de  la  lepre  des  Hebreux,  in  Man.  de  la 
Sac.  medic,  d'emulation  de  Paris,  1810,  iii.  335. 


•  This  writer  has  several  monographs  )f  much  interest 
on  detached  points,  all  to  be  found  in  his  Dissertationes 
Acad.  Medic.    Jena,  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

«  This  writer  is  remarkable  for  carefully  abstaining 
from  any  reference  to  the  0.  T.,  even  where  such  would 
be  most  apposite. 

"  llie  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to 
Dr.  RoUeston,  Linacrc  Professor  of  Physiology ;  Dr.  Green-  j 
h»ll  of  Hastings;    Dr.  Adams,  editor  of  several  of  tljc  | 
»yrwnhan.  Society's   pabiications     >ii.   H.   llumsey  of  j 
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Relation  Chirurgicale  De  V Armee  de  rCh-.fnt 
Pb,-5.,  1804. 

\5'»del,'  Geo.  W.,  De  lepra  in  sacris,  Jena, 
17  i!..  4to.  in  his  Exercitat  med.  philolog.  Cent, 
II.  dec.  4.  S.  93-107. 

Idem,  De  morb.  Hiskim,  Jena,  1692,  4to  in 
his  Exercit,  med.  philol.  Cent.  1.  Dec.  7. 

Idem,  De  morbo  Jorami  exercit.  I.  II.  Jen. 
1717.  4to.  in  his  Exercit,  med.  philol,  Gent.  II. 
Bee.  5. 

Idem,  De  Saulo  energumeno,  Jena,  1685,  in 
his  Exercitat.  med.  philol.  Cent.  I.  dec.  II. 

Idem,  De  morbis  senum  Solornonceis,  Jen. 
1686,  4to.  in  his  Exercit.  med.  phil.  Cent,  1. 
dec.  3. 

Liclitenstein,  Versuch,  ^c.  in  Eichhom's  Allgem, 
Bibliothek,  VI.  407-67. 

Head,  Dr.  R.,  Medica  Sacra.     4to.     London. 

Gudius,  G.  F.,  Exercitatio  philologica  de  He- 
hraica  obstetricum  origine,  in  Ugolini,  vol.  six. 
p.  1061. 

Kail,  De  obstetricibus  matrum  Ilebrceorum  in 
.^gypto.     Hamburg,  1746,  4to. 

Israels,  Dr.  A.  H.,  *  Tentamen  historico-mC' 
dicum,  exhibens  collectanea  Gynaecologica,  quae  ex 
Talmxtde  Babylonico  depromsit,  Groningeu, 
1845,  Svo.  [H.  H.]« 

ME'EDA  (MeeSSa  :  Meedda)  =  MEHIDA 
(1  Esdr.  V.  33). 

MEGID'DO  ('njp;  in  Zech.  xii.  11,  j'njp : 

in  the  LXX.  MayeSSd}  or  MayeSSdiv,  except  in 
1  K.  ix.  15,  where  it  is  MaySw)  was  in  a  veiy 
marked  position  on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain 
of  EsDRAELON,  on  the  frontier-line  (speaking  gene- 
rally) of  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Manasseh,  and  commanding  one  of  those 
passes  from  the  north  into  the  hill-country  which 
were  of  such  critical  importance  on  vaiious  occa- 
sions in  the  history  of  Judaea  {ras  ava^d<reis  ttjs 
opetvrjs,  '6ri  5l  avrwv  ^v  7)  flffoSos  els  TTjy 
'lovSaiav,  Judith  iv.  7). 

Megiddo  is  usually  spoken  of  in  connexion  with 
Taanach,  and  frequently  in  connexion  with  Beth 
SHAN  and  Jezreel.  This  combination  suggesl 
a  wide  view  alike  over  Jewish  scenery  and  Jewish 
history.  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xii.  21, 
where  Megiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the 
"  thirty  and  one  kings,"  or  petty  chieftains,  whom 
Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This  was 
one  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  Issachar  assigned 
to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  29).  But 
the  airangement  gave  only  an  imperfect  advantage 
to  the  latter  tribe,  for  they  did  not  diive  out  the 
Canaanites,  and  were  only  al^le  to  make  them  tri- 
butary (Josh.  xvii.  12,  13;  Judg.  i.  27,  28).  The 
song  of  Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  before  u>, 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict  between  Siseiii 
and  Bai'ak.  The  chai-iots  of  Sioera  were  gathered 
"  unto  the  river  of  Kishon"  (Judg.  iv.  13);  Barak 
went  down  with  his  men  "  from  Mount  Tabor" 

Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  J.  Cooper  Forster  of  Guy's  Hospital 
London,  for  their  kindness  in  revising  and  correcting  thii 
article,  and  that  on  Leprosy,  in  tlieir  passage  through  the 
press ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  wish  to  imply 
any  responsibility  on  their  part  for  the  opinions  or  state- 
ments contained  in  them,  save  so  far  as  they  are  referred 
to  by  name.  Dr.  Kobtrt  Sim  has  also  greatly  «»wbt^ 
him  with  the  results  of  large  actual  experience  in  L>r:.'>iiU' 
patnology 
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iati  the  plain  (iY.  14) ;  "  then  fought  the  kings  of 
Can  lau  in  Taiinach  by  the  vi'iters  of  Metriddo" 
V.  19).  The  course  of  the  Ki^llon  is  immediately 
in  tiont  of  this  position  ;  and  the  liver  seems  to 
have  been  flooded  by  a,  stori.i :  hence  what  fol- 
lows : — "  The  liver  of  Kishoa  swept  them  away, 
tl|it  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon"  (v.  213. 
Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo  being  tiimly  in  the 
occiii)ation  of  the  Israelites,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
really  so  till  the  time  of  Solomon.  That  monarch 
placed  one  of  his  twelve  commissariat  oflicers, 
named  Baana,  over  "  Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  (1  K. 
iv.  12).  In  this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly 
works  were  constructed  at  Megiddo  (ix.  15).  These 
were  probably  i'ortilications,  suggested  by  its  im- 
portant military  position.  All  the  subsequent  no- 
tices of  the  place  are  connected  with  military 
transactions.  To  this  place  Ahaziah  tied  when  his 
unfoitunate  visit  to  Jornm  had  brought  him  into 
collision  with  Jehu  ;  and  here  he  died  (2  K.  ix.  27) 
within  the  conrines  of  what  is  elsewhere  called 
Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxii.  9). 

But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentiated  in  Josiah's  death.  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  came  from  Egypt  agiaust  the  king  of  As- 
syria, Josiah  joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29),  and  his  body  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Jeiusalem  (Jb.  30).  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more  detail  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  22-24).  There  the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  "  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo."  The 
words  in  tiie  LXX.  are,  iv  r^  ireSi^;  MayeZScov. 
This  calamity  made  a  deep  and  permanent  im])res- 
sion  on  the  Jews.  It  is  recounted  again  in  1  Esd. 
i.  25-Hl,  where  in  the  A.  V.  ''the  plain  of  Ma- 
giddo"  represents  the  same  Greek  words.  The 
lamentations  for  this  good  king  became  "  an  ordi- 
nance in  Israel"  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25).  "  In  all 
Jewry"  they  inoumed  for  him,  and  the  lamentation 
was  made  perpetual  "  in  all  the  nation  of  Israel " 
'^1  Esd.  i.  32).  "  Their  grief  was  no  land-flood  of 
present  passion,  but  a  constant  chaunell  of  continued 
sorrow,  streaming  from  an  ;mnnal!  fountain  "  (Ful- 
ler's Fisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  p.  165).  Thus,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11),  "the 
mouiniug  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  (TreSi'&j, 
LXX.)  of  ]\legiddon"  becomes  a  poetical  expression 
for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing  grief;  as  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi.  16)  Armagedd()n,  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  imagery,  is  piesented  as  the 
scene  of  tpvrible  and  final  conflict.  For  the  Septua- 
gintal  version  of  this  passage  of  Zechariah  we  may 
refer  to  Jerome's  note  on  the  passage.  "  Adad- 
remmon,  pro  quo  LXX.  transtulerunt  "PoSivos,  urbs 
est  juxta  Jesiaelem,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuii- 
capata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur  Maximiauojiolis  in 
Campo  Mageddon."  That  the  prophet's  imagery 
is  drawn  from  the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  Stanley's  S.  ^  P.  (p.  347) 
this  calamitous  event  is  made  very  vivid  to  us  by 
an  allusion  to  the  "  Egyptian  archers,  in  their  long 
array,  so  well  known  from  their  sculptured  monu- 
ments." For  the  mistake  in  the  account  of  Pharaoli- 
Necho's  campaign  in  Herodotus,  who  has  evidently 
put  Migdol  by  mistake  for  Megiddo  (ii.  159),  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  Bahi-'s  excursus  on  the  passage. 
The  Egyptian  king  may  have  landed  his  troops  at 
Acre ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  marcned 
northwards  along  the  coast-plain,  and  then  turned 
round  Cviiel  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  taking 
'.he   left  bank  of  the   Kishon,  axid  that  there  the  , 
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Jewish    king   c;imc    upon    him    by   the    gorge   of 

Megiddo. 

Tlie  site  thus  associated  with  critic^al  passaf*  ol 
Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to  Jnsiah  h:is  Deen 
identified  beyond  any  reasonalle  doubt.  Robinson 
did  not  visit  this  corner  of  the  plain  on  Ins  tirst 
journey,  but  he  was  brought  confidently  tr  thf 
conclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the  modern  el-LcJjun, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  an  important  and  well-known  place  in 
their  day,  since  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point, 
from  which  to  mark  the  position  of  several  other 
places  in  this  quarter  {Bib.  l^es.  ii.  328-33U), 
Two  of  the  distances  are  given  thus:  15  miles  fiom 
Nazareth  and  4  from  Taanach.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  identification  is  substantially  correct. 
The  p.4ya  ireSlov  Aeyewvos  ( Onomnst.  s.  v.  Tafia- 
6wv)  evidently  corresponds  with  the  "  plain  (or 
valley)  of  Megiddo"  of  the  0.  T.  Moreover  el- 
Lcjjun  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  traces  of  a  Roman  load  are  found  near 
the  village.  Van  de  Velde  visited  the  spot  in  1852, 
a])proaching  it  through  the  hills  from  the  S.W. 
He  desciibes  the  view  of  the  plain  as  seen  from  tin 
highest  point  between  it  and  the  sea, and  the  huge  tells 
which  mark  the  positions  of  the  "  key-fortresse.s " 
of  tlie  hills  and  the  plain,  Taanult  and  el-Lejjun, 
the  latter  being  the  most  considerable,  and  having 
another  called  Tell-Mctzellim,  half  an  hour  to  the 
N.W.  {Sur.  4-  Pal.  i.  350-356).  About  a  mouth 
later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there,  and 
convinced  himself  of  the  correctness  of  his  former 
opinion.  He  too  desciibes  the  view  over  the  plain, 
northwards  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards 
to  Jezreel,  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell-Met- 
zelliin  being  also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  hills  which  are  continuous  with  Carmel, 
the  Kishon  being  just  below  {Bib.  Res.  ii.  116- 
119).  Both  writers  mention  a  copious  stream 
flowing  down  this  gorge  (March  and  April),  and 
turning  some  mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here 
are  probably  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo"  of  Judg.  v. 
19,  though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Professor 
Stanley  (.S^.  ^-  P.  p.  339)  they  are  supposed  rathei 
to  be  "  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon"  itself. 
The  same  author  regards  the  "  plain  (or  vallej')  of 
Megiddo  "  as  denoting  not  the  whole  of  the  Es- 
draelon level,  but  that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is 
immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  describing 
(pp.  335,  336). 

The  passage  quoted  above  from  Jerome  sn^ests 
a  further  question,  viz.  whether  Von  Raumer  is 
right  in  "  identifying  el-Lcjjun  also  with  Maxi- 
mianopolis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places 
at  20  miles  from  Caesarea  and  10  from  Jezreel." 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to 
be  correct.  He  thinks  he  has  found  the  true 
Hadadrimmon  in  a  place  called  Eummaneh,  "  at 
the  foot  of  the  Megiddo-hills,  in  a  notch  or  valley 
about  an  hour  and  a. half  S.  of  Tcll-Metzellim," 
and  would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo  on  this 
tell  itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "  the 
tell  of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  renii- 
niscence  of  Solomon's  oflicer,  Baana  the  son  of 
Ahilud.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MEGID'DON,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (Jiypa 
I'T'IIID  :  TreSiov  €KKOTrroiJ.€vov:  campus  Mageddon), 
The  extended  form  of  the  preceding  name.  It  occurs 
only  in  Zech.  xii.  11.  In  two  other  cases  the  LXX 
ivwiin  the  n  at  the  end  of  the  name,  viz.  2  K.  ix, 
27,  and  2  Chr.   xxxv.  22,  though   it  is  not  theij 
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^eueral  custom.  In  this  passage  it  will  be  obseiveu 
that  they  have  translated  the  woi'd.  L^'-] 

MEHETABEEL  C^PXlDJ'nO:  MeroSe^^; 
Alex.  MfTjTOjSe^X:  Metaheel).  Another  and  less 
correct  form  ot'*MEHETABEL.  The  ancestor  of 
Shemaiah  the  prophet  who  was  hired  against  Ne- 
hemiah  by  Tobiah  and  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  10). 
He  was  probably  of  priestly  descent;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Delaiah,  who  is  called  his  fon,  is  the 
same  as  the  head  of  the  23rd  course  of  priests  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

MEHE'TABEL  ('?Nnn''nD:  Samaritan  Cod. 
^NaOTIO:  MereySe'^A:  Jfleetcibel).  The  daughter 
of  Jlatred.  and  wife  of  Hadad,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth 
and  last-mentioned  king  of  Edom,  who  had  Pai  or 
Pau  for  his  birthplace  or  chief  city,  before  royalty 
was  established  among  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
39).  Jerome  (de  Noinin.  Hebr.')  writes  the  name 
in  the  form  Mettabel,  which  he  renders  "  quam 
bonus  est  Deus." 

ME'HIDA  (XITIP  :  UaovU  ;  Alex.  VluU  ; 
in  Ezr.  Mi5o  ;  Alex.  MeetSa  in  Neh. :  Maldda), 
a  family  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants  of  Meliida, 
jeturned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52  ;  Neh.  vii.  54).  lu  1  Esdr.  the  name  occurs  in 
the  form  Meeda. 

MEHI'R  ("ITID:  Maxi> ;  Alex.  Moxei'p : 
Mahir),  the  son  of  Chelub,  the  brother  of  Shuah, 
or  as  he  is  described  in  the  LXX.,  "  Caleb  the  fatiier 
of  Asclia"  (1  Chr.  iv.  11).  In  the  Targum  of  R. 
Joseph,  Mehir  appeal's  as  "  Perug,"  its  Chaldee 
equivalent,  both  words  signifying  "  piice." 

MEHOL'ATHITE,  THE  CnVnon :  Alex. 
6  fjLoOv\aQeiTr\s  ;  Vat.  omits  :  Molathita),  a  word 
occurring  once  only  (1  .Sam.  xviii.  19),  as  the  de- 
scription of  Adriel,  son  of  Barzillai,  to  whom  Saul's 
daughter  Merab  was  maiTied.  It  no  doubt  denotes 
that  he  belonged  to  a  place  called  Jleholah,  but 
whether  that  was  Abel-Meholah  afterwards  the 
native  place  of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  as  uncertain  as 
it  is  wiiether  Adriel's  father  was  the  well-known 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite  or  not.  [G.] 

MEHU'JAEL  6«;^in»  and  ^X^'HO  :  MaAe- 
Ae'^A;  Alex.  Mai'irjA  :  Maviael),  the  son  of  Irad, 
and  fourth  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 
Ewald,  regarding  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  .v.  and  v. 
as  substantially  the  same,  follows  the  Vat.  -LXX., 
considering  Mahalaleel  as  the  true  reading,  and  the 
variation  from  it  the  result  of  careless  ti-anscrip- 
tion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a 
giatuitous  assumption.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos 
follows  the  Hebrew  even  in  the  various  forms  which 
tli3  name  assumes  in  the  same  verse.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  a  few  MSS.  retain  the  former 
of  the  twe  readings ;  while  the  Sam.  text  reads 
T'^fT'D,  which  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 


»  The  instances  of  H  being  efnployed  to  render  the 
B'.range  Hebrew  guttural  Ain  are  not  frequent  in  the  A.  V. 
"  Hebrew "'  (^^3y)  —  which  in  earlier  versions  was 
"  Ebrew"'  (comp.  Shakspere,  Beiiry  IT.  Part  I.  Act  2, 
Sc.  4) — Is  oftenest  encountered. 

*"  /..lXi«>  jMo'an,  "'I  but  Identical  with  the  Hebrew 
Jfcffrt. 

«  Here  the  Cethib.  or  oiip;  nal  Iletirew  text,  has-Vetnim, 
^^lilch  Is  nearer  tue  Gif.^U  equivalent  than  Meuulm  vr 
UmtuM 
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the  Aidmc  and  Complutensian  ed.'tlons,  aoit  iiw 
Ales.  MS.  [W.  A.  W.T 

MEH'UMAN  (lO'nO:  'A/xdv :  Mauman.j^ 
one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "chamberlains,  '^ 
who  served  before  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).     The 

LXX.  appear  to  have  read  JDil?  for  jD-lilD/. 

MEH'UNIM  (n''3iya,  without  the  article; 
Mava>efxeiv  ;  Alex.  Moouvet/i:  Munim),  Ezr.  ii.  50. 
El.-iewhere  called  Mehuniws  and  Me'Jnim  ;  and  in 
tlie  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  Meani. 

MEH'UNIMS,  THE    (D'-i-iyisn,    i.  e.   the 

Me'iinim:    ol    Meivaioi;    Alex,   oi   Mivaioc    Air^ 

monitae),  a  people  against  whom  king  Uzziah  waged 
a  successful  war  (2  Chr.  xx^^.  7).  Although  so 
different  in  its  English*  dress,  yet  the  name  is  in 
the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maon  (|iyO),  a 
nation  named  amongst  those  who  in  the  earlier  days 
of  their  settlement  in  Palestine  harassed  and  op- 
pressed Israel.  Maon,  or  the  Maonites,  probably 
inhabited  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  great 
range  of  Seir,  the  modem  esh-Shcrah,  which  fonns 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah,  where  at 
the  present  day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same 
name''  (Burckhardt.  Syria,  Aug.  24).  And  this  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  2  Chr.  x.xvi.  7, 
where  the  Mehunim  are  mentioned  with  "  the  Ara- 
bians of  Gur-baal,"  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it,  Petra. 

Another  notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (cir.  B.C.  726-697)  is  found  in  1  Chr.  iv. 
41."=  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  pastoral  people, 
either  themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with  Ha- 
mites,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents.  They 
had  been  settled  from  "  of  old,"  i.  e.  aboriginally, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Valley  of  Gedor  or  Gerar,  in 
the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A  connexion  with 
Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though  obscurely  (ver.  42). 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  669  a.]  Here,  however,  the  A.  V. 
— probably  following  the  translations  of  Luther  and 
Junius,  which  in  their  turn  follow  the  Targum — 
treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noun,  and  renders 
it  "habitations;"  a  reading  now  relinquished  by 
scholars,  who  understand  tlie  word  to  refer  to  the 
people  in  question  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1002a,  and 
Notes  on  Burckhardt,  1069 ;  Bertheau,  Chronik). 

A  third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of 
those  already  mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative 
of  2  Chr.  XX.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
in  ver.  1  "  the  Ammonites  "  should  be  read  as  "  the 
''  Maonites,"  who  in  that  case  are  the  "  men  of  Mount 
Seir"  mentioned  later  in  the  narrative  (ver.  10,  22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the  LXX. 
render  the  name  by  ol  yinvaioi — the  Minaeans — a 
nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in  spices, 
who  are  named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
ancient  geographers,  and  whose  seat  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  great 
Arabian  peninsula,  the  western  half  of  the  modern 
Hadramaut    {Bict.    of    Geography,    "  Minaei "). 

d  The  tevXt  of  this  passage  Is  accurately  as  follows : — 
"  The  children  of  Moab  and  the  children  of  Animon,  and 
with  them  of  the  Ammonites ;"  the  words  "  other  beside" 
being  interpolated  by  our  translators. 

The  change  from  "  Ammonites  "  to  "  Mehunim  "  Is  not 
so  violent  as  it  looks  to  em  English  reader.  It  is  a  sinjple 
transposition  of  two  letters,  QlJiyD  for  CiJIJ^y ;  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  LXX  .  and  by  J'^sephus  (A)il.  Ix.  1, 
j2,'Apa/3£?) ;  and  by  modern  scholars,  uo  3)e  Wette  (Bibd). 
Ewald  (Ge:':h  in.  4  74,  note).  A  reverse  transpocitiui 
will  be  foand  in  the  Eyriac  version  of  JiidK.  '<■  12.  nhen 
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Bochart  has  pointed  out  {Phalcg,  ii.  cap.  xxii.), 
with  reason,  that  dist;iucj  alone  reudei-s  it  im- 
Jjossible  that  these  Minaejius  can  be  the  Meunim 
st"  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  people  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while  the  Meunim 
appear  to  ha\'e  been  descended  from  Ham  (1  Chr. 
iv.  41).  But  with  his  usual  turn  for  etyraolo?;ic;d 
speculation  he  endeavours  neveitheless  to  establish 
an  identity  between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that 
Cam  al-Manasil,  a  place  two  days'  journey  south 
of  Mecca,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Miuaeans,  signifies 
the  "  horn  of  habit;itions,"  and  might  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Meonim. 

Josrphus  {Ant.  ix.  10,  §3)  calls  them  "the  Arabs 
who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a  city  built 
by  Uzziah  on  the  Ked  Sea  to  overawe  them. 

Ewald  {Geschichte,  i.  32'd note)  suggests  that 
the  southern  Minaeans  were  a  colony  from  the 
Maonites  of  Mount  Seir,  who  in  their  turn  he 
appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the  Amorites  (see 
the  text  of  the  same  page). 

That  the  Minaeans  were  familiar  to  the  translators 
of  the  LXX.  is  evident  fiom  the  fact  that  they  not 
only  introduce  the  name  on  the  occasions  already 
mentioned,  but  that  they  further  use  it  as  equivalent 
to  Naamathite.  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  one  of 
the  three  fi-iends  of  Job,  is  by  them  piesented  as 
"  Sophar  the  Minaean,"  and  "  Sophar  king  of  the 
Minaeans."  In  this  connexion  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town  called  Maon  in 
the  mountain-district  of  Judah,  so  there  was  one 
called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the  same  tribe. 
El-Minydy,  which  is,  or  was,  the  first  station  south 
of  Gaza,  is  probably  identical  with  Miuois,  a  place 
mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  Christian  records 
of  Palestine  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Reland, 
Palaestina,  899  ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii.  669), 
and  both  may  retain  a  trace  of  the  Minaeans. 
Baal-MEON,  a  town  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  near 
Heshbon,  still  cf.lled  Ma' in,  probably  also  retains  a 
trace  of  the  piet,ence  of  tlie  Maonites  or  Mehunim 
north  of  their  proper  locality. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  name  JIehunims 
in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
ti'om  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel.  Amongst  the 
non-Israelites  from  whom  the  Nethinim — following 
the  precedent  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  '  oi-der — were  made  up,  we  find 
'Aeir  name  (Ezr.  ii.  50,  A.  V.  "  Mehunim  ;"  Neh. 
vii.  52,  A.  V.  "  Meunim").  Here  they  are  men- 
tioned with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of 
Naphish,  an  Ishmaelite  people  whose  seat  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chr.  v.  19), 
and  therefore  certainly  not  far  distant  from  Ma  an 
the  chief  city  of  the  Maonites.  [G.] 
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"  Amnion  "  is  read  for  the  "  Maon  "  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
LXX.  make  the  change  again  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  8 ;  but  here 
thore  Is  no  apparent  occasion  for  it. 

The  Jewish  gloss  on  2  Chr.  xx.  1  is  curious.  "  By 
Ammonites  Edomites  are  meant,  who,  out  of  respect  for 
the  fraternal  relation  between  the  two  nations,  would  not 
come  against  Israel  in  their  own  dress,  but  disguised  them- 
selves as  Ammonites."    (Jerome,  Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  lor.) 

o  I'he  institution  of  the  Nethinim,  i.  e.  "  the  given 
ones,"  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Midianite  war 
(Num.  xxxi.),  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  captives  was 
'  given  "  (the  word  in  the  original  is  the  same)  to  the 
Levites  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  Sacred  Tent  (ver.  30, 
47).  The  Gibeonites  were  probably  the  next  accession, 
and  the  invaluable  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  alludei'  to 
shove  seem  to  show  that  the  raptives  from  many  a  lonhpn 
Cation  went   to  swell  the  numbeis  of  the  Order      Sec 


t-Mv :  Aquae  Jercon),  a  town  in  the  tcrr.f c rj'  oi 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46  only)  ;  named  next  in  orctr  to 
Gath-rimmon,  and  in  tt.;  neighbourhcod  of  Joppo 
or  Japho.  The  lexicograpiiers  interpret  tiie  name 
;is  memiing  '  the  yellow  waters."  Ko  attempt  ha« 
been  made  to  identify  it  witli  any  existing  site.  It 
is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the  name  following 
that  of  Me-ha'jarkon,  har-Uakou  (A.  V.  liakkon),  ig 
a  mere  corrcpt  repetition  thereof,  as  the  two  hear  a 
very  close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  occur-  no- 
where else.  [G.l 

MEKO'NAH  (npO  »:  LXX.  omits:  Moclwna), 
one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inhabited  after  the 
captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  28).  Fntn 
its  being  coupled  with  Ziklag,  we  should  infer  that  it 
was  situated  far  to  the  south,  while  the  mention  of 
the  "  daughter  towns  "  (nij3,  A.  V.  "  villages  "; 
dependent  on  it,  seem  to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of 
some  magnitude.  Mekonah  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where, and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  name  corre- 
sponding with  it  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
conjecture  of  Schwarz — that  it  is  identical  with  the 
Mechanum,  which  Jerome''  {Onomasticon,  "  Beth- 
macha  ")  locates  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Jeru 
salem,  at  eight  miles  fi-om  the  former — is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  above  inference.  [G.] 

MELATI'AH  (.Tpbp  :  MaXrias  :  Meltias), 
a  Gibeonite,  who,  with  the  men  of  Gibeon  and 
Jlizpah,  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1). 

MEL'CHI  {meXx^i  in  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  , 
Me^x^  Tisch. :  Melchi).  1.  The  son  of  Janna, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  24).  In  the  list  given  by  Afri- 
can us  Melchi  appears  as  the  father  of  Heli,  the  in- 
tervening Levi  and  Matthat  being  omitted  (Hervey, 
Geneal.  p.  137). 

2.  The  son  of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy  (Luke 
iii.  28). 

MELCHI'AH  (n*3^D  :  MeAxi'as  :  Melchias), 
a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxi.  1).  He 
is  elsewhere  called  Malchiah  and  Malchijah.  (See 
Malchiah  7,  and  Malchijah  1.) 

MELCHI'AS  (MeAx'tts  =  Melchias).  1.  The 
same  as  Malchiah  2  (1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

2.  =  Malchiah  3  and  Malchijah  4  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  32). 

3.  {Malachias).  The  same  as  Malchiah  6 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

Mehunim,  Wephuslm,  Harsha,  Sisera,  and  other  foreign 
names  contained  in  these  lists. 

"  Our  translators  have  here  represented  the  Hetiew 
Caph  by  K,  which  they  usually  reserve  for  the  Kcph. 
Other  instances  are  Kithlish  and  Kittim. 

b  This  passage  of  Jerome  is  one  of  those  vrhich  ccla» 
pletely  startle  the  reader,  and  incline  him  to  mistrnst 
altogether  Jerome's  knowledge  of  sacred  topography.  He 
actually  places  the  Beth-maocha,  in  which  Joab  besieged 
Sheha  the  sun  of  Bichri,  and  which  was  one  of  the  first 
places  taken  by  I'iglath-Pileser  on  his  entrance  into  the 
north  of  Palestine,  am3ng  the  mountains  of  Judah,  south 
of  Jerusalem  !  A  mistake  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  Hap-Parchi,  who  place  tl>e  Mao« 
of  David's  adventures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Cannel. 
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MEL'CHIEL  (M6\x«'^^)-  Channis,  the 
son  of  Melchiel,  was  one  of  the  three  goveinois  of 
Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15).  The  Vulgate  has  a  dif- 
ferent reading,  and  the  Peshito  gives  the  name 
ilanshajel. 

MELCHI'SEDEC  (MeXx'o-eSe'/c),  the  form 
of  the  name  JIelchizedek  adopted  in  the  A.V.  of 
the  New  Testament  (Reh.  v.  vi.  %ii). 

MELCHI-SHUA (y-IEJ'^S^O,  i.e.  Malchishua: 
Vle\Xeto'~<' ;  Alex.  MeKxio'ovf  ;  Joseph.  MeA.X'"'''^  '• 
MelclUsua),  a  son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2), 
An  enoneous  manner  of  representmg  the  name, 
which  is  elsewhere  correctly  given  Malchishua. 

MELCHIZ'EDEK  (pnV-^3^tD,  »•  e.  Malci- 
tzedek:  MeAxureSe'/c :  Melchisedech),  king  of 
Salem  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
met  Abi-am  in  the  vallev  of  Shaveh  [or,  the  level 
valley],  which  is  the  king's  valley,  brought  out 
bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram,  and  received 
tithes  from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20.).  The  othei- 
places  in  which  Melchizedek  is  mentioned  are  Ps. 
ex.  4,  where  Jlessiah  is  described  as  a  priest  for  ever, 
"after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  and  Heb.  v.,vi., 
vii.,  where  these  two  passages  of  the  0.  T.  are 
quoted,  and  the  typical  relation  of  Melchizedek  to 
our  Lord  is  stated  at  great  length. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  iu  the  sub- 
sequent reti?rences  to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which 
Jews  in  after  ages  would  recognize  as  designating 
their  own  soveieign,  bearing  gifts  which  recall  to 
Christians  the  Lord's  Supper,  this  Cauaanite  ciosses 
or  a  moment  the  path  of  Abram,  and  is  unhe- 
sitatingly recognized  as  a  pei"son  of  higher  spiritual 
lank  than  the  fiiend  of  God.  Disappearing  as  sud- 
denly as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to  the  sacred  writings 
foi'  a  thousand  years ;  and  then  a  few  emphatic  words 
or  another  moment  bring  him  into  sight  as  a  type 
(  the  coining  Lord  of  David.  Once  more,  alter 
another  thousand  years,  the  Hebrew  Christians  are 
taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the  con- 
sistent purpose  of  God  to  abolish  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  His  person,  his  office,  his  relation  to 
Christ,  and  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty,  have  given 
rise  to  innumerable  discussions,  which  eveji  now  can 
scarcely  be  cousideicf  as  settled. 

The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his 
person  with  superstitious  awe.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  ascribe  to  mere  national  jealousy 
the  fact  that  Jewish  tradition,  as  recorded  in  the 
Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  Jerusalem,  and 
in  Kashi  on  Gen.  xiv.,  in  some  cabalistic  {apud 
Bochart,  Phaleg,  pt.  1,  b.  ii.  1,  §69)  and  K'ab- 
binical  {ap.  Schottgen,  Hot.  Heh.  ii.  645)  writers, 
pronounces  Jlelchizedek  to  be  a  survivor  of  the 
Tielugc,  the  patriaich  Shem,  authorised  by  the 
superior  dignity  of  old  age  to  bless  even  the  fathei- 
of  the  faithful,  and  entitled,  as  the  paramount  lord 
of  Canaim  (Gen.  ix.  26)  to  convey  (xiv.  19)  his  right 
to  Abram.  Jerome  in  his  Ep.  Ixxiii.  ad  Evangelum 
{0pp.  1.  438),  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  person  and  dwelling-place  of  Jlel- 
chizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Samaritans  by  Epiphauius,  Haer.  Iv.  6,  p.  472.  It 
was  afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melanch- 
tlion,  by  our  own  countiymen,  H.  Broughton, 
Seldcn,  Lightfcot  {Chor.  Marco praem.  eh.  x.  1,  §2), 
Jacison  {On  the  Creed,  b.  ix.  §2),  and  by  many 
etU'irs.     It  should  be  noted  that  this  supposition 
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does  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelo», —  a  ;-r«- 
sumption  that  it  wai.  not  received  by  the  Juvi 
till  after  the  Christian  era — nor  has  it  founa 
favour  with  the  Fathers.  Equally  old,  perhaps, 
but  less  widely  diffused,  is  the  supposition  not 
unknown  to  Augustine  {Quaest.  in  Gen.  Ixxii. — 
0pp.  iii.  306),  and  ascribed  by  Jeiome  (/.  c.)  to 
Oiigen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek  was  aa 
angel.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  cf  the  Mel- 
chizedekians  that  he  was  a  Power,  Vutue,  or 
Influence  of  God  (August,  de  Haeresibus  §34, 
0pp.  viii.  11;  Theodoret,  Haeret.  fab.  ii.  6,  p. 
332  ;  Epiphau.  Haer.  Iv.  1,  p.  468  ;  compaie  Cyril 
Alex.  Glaph.  in  Gen.  ii.  p.  67)  superior  to  Christ 
(Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Melchiz.  0pp.  vi.  p.  269), 
and  the  not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and 
his  followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost 
(,Epiphan.  Haer.  Ixvii.  3,  p.  711  and  Iv.  5.  p. 
472).  Epiphanius  also  mentions  (Iv.  7,  p.  474) 
some  members  of  the  church  as  holding  the  erro- 
neous opinion  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Son  of 
God  appearing  in  human  form,  an  opinion  which 
St.  Ambrose  {De  Abruh.  i.  §3,  0pp.  t.  i.  p.  288) 
seems  willing  to  receive,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modern  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  {apud  Dey- 
liiig,  Obs.  Sacr.  ii.  73,  Schottgen,  I.  c. ;  compare  the 
Book  Sohar  ap.  Wolf,  Cnrae  Phil,  in  Heb.  vii.  1). 
Sloderu  writers  have  added  to  these  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  Ham  (Juriou),  or  a  de- 
scendant of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of  Shem  {apud 
Deyling,  I.  c),  or  even  Enoch  (Hulse),  or  Job 
(Kohh'eis).  Other  guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyling 
(/.  c.)  and  in  Pfeifler  (Ee  persona  Melch. — 0pp. 
p.  51).  All  these  opinions  are  unauthorised  addi- 
tions to  Holy  Scripture — many  of  them  seejn  to  be 
ineconcileable  with  it.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  Apostle's  argument  (Heb.  vii.  6)  that  Mel- 
chizedek is  "  without  father,"  and  that  his  "pedi- 
gree is  not  counted  from  the  sons  of  Levi  ;"  so 
that  neither  their  ancestor  Shem,  nor  any  other 
son  of  Noah  can  be  identified  with  Melchizedek  ; 
and  again,  the  statements  that  he  fulfilled  on  earth 
the  othces  of  Priest  and  King  and  that  he  was 
"made  like  unto  the  ^on  of  God"  would  hardly 
have  been  predicated  of  a  Divine  Person.  The  way 
iu  which  he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather 
lead  to  the  immediate  inference  that  Melchizedek 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham,  among 
whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom)  of  a 
settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  inter  from  the  silence  of  Philo  {Abrnhara, 
xl.)  and  Onkelos  {in  Gen.)  as  to  any  othei-  opinion, 
that  they  held  this.  It  ceitainly  was  the  opinion 
of  Josephus  (B.  J.  %ni.  18),  of  most  of  the  earlj 
Fathers  {apud  Jerome,  /.  c),  of  Theodoret  (in 
Gen.  Ixiv.  p.  77),  and  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ixvii, 
p.  716),  aii(i  is  now  generally  received  (see  Grctius 
in  Hebr. ;  Patrick's  Commentary  in  Gen. ;  Bleek, 
Hebraer,  ii.  303 ;  Ebiard,  Hebrder ;  Faiibairn, 
Typology,  ii.  313,  ed.  1854).  And  as  Balaam  was 
a  prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the 
corrupted  heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix. ;  Euscb. 
Praep.  Evang.  i.  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chry- 
sostom  suggests,  Horn,  in  Gen.  xxxv.  §5,  cf.  Heb.  y 
4),  but  constituted  by  a  special  gift  from  God,  aiil 
recognised  as  such  by  Him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  find 
king,  as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  times 
Nothing  is  said  to  distinguish  liis  kingship  froir 
tliat  ol'  the  contemporary  kings  of  C;>,ii;ian  ;  but  tut 
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emphatic  words  in  which  he  is  described,  by  a  title 
uever  given  even  toAbriiham,  as  a  "priest  oi  zne 
most  High  Gotl,"  as  blessing  Abram  and  receiving 
tithes  from  him,  seem  to  imply  that  his  priesthood 
was  something  more  (see  Heugstenberg,  ChristoL, 
Ps.  ex.)  than  an  ordinary  pai,rian  haj  priesthood, 
such  as  Abram  himself  and  orher  heads  of  families 
(Job  i.  5)  exercised.  And  although  it  has  been 
observed  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1843) 
that  we  read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  per- 
foi-med  by  Melchizedek,  but  only  that  of  blessing 
[and  receiving  tithes,  Pfeiffer],  yet  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  h3  was  accustomed  to  discharge  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  those  who  are  "  ordained  to  offer 
gifts  and  sacrilices,"  Heb.  viii.  3 ;  and  we  might 
toncede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  I.  c.  and  others)  that 
his  regal  hospitality  to  Abram  was  possibly  preceded 
by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation  to  God, 
without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  itself, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  "  order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  to  mean 
"manner"  =  likeness  in  official  dignity  =  a  king 
and  priest.  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  particulars. 
Each  was  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical  tribe; 
(2)  superior  to  Abraham;  (3)  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  unknown ;  (4)  who  is  not  only  a 
priest,  but  also  a  king  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
To  these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  Apostle, 
human  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired 
writer  or  an  eye-witness,  before  they  can  be  re- 
ceived as  facts  and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine. 
Thus  J.  Johnson  {^Unbloody  Sacnjice,  i.  123,  ed. 
1847)  asseits  on  very  slender  evidence,  that  the 
Fathers  who  refer  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  understood  that 
Melchizedek  ofi'ered  the  bread  and  wine  to  God ; 
and  hence  he  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Melchizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offer- 
ing bread  and  wine.  And  Bellarmine  asks  in  what 
other  respects  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek.  Waterland,  who  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  deep  significancy  of  Melchizedek's  action,  has 
replied  to  Johnson  in  his  Appendix  to  "  the  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice  explained,"  ch.  iii.  §2,  Works,  v. 
165,  ed.  1843.  Bellarmines  question  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  Whitaker,  Disputation  on 
Scripture,  Quest,  ii.  ch.  x,  168,  ed.  1849.  And 
the  sense  of  the  Fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed 
themselves  in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  from 
misinterpretation  by  Bp.  Jewel,  Reply  to  Harding, 
art.  xvii.  (  Works,  ii.  731,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson 
on  the  Creed,  Bk.  ix.  §2,  ch.  vi.-xi.  955,  et  sq., 
there  is  a  lengthy  but  valuable  account  of  the 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  the  views  of  two 
different  theological  schools  ai'e  ably  stated  by 
Aquinas,  Siimma  iii.  22,  §6,  and  Turretinus,  2'heo- 
logia  vol.  ii.  p.  443-453. 

Another  fi'uitful  source  of  discussion  hat  been 
found  in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  cer- 
tainly lay  in  Abram's  road  from  Hobah  to  the 
plain  of  l\Iamre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  he  near 
to  each  other.  The  various  theories  may  be  Lriefiy 
enumerated  as  follows : — (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to 
have  tKJCupied  in  Abraham'"  time  the  ground  on 
which  afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood  ; 
nnd  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem  through 
vihich.  the  Kidron  flows.  This  opinion,  aoan- 
djuea  Dv  lielmid,  Pil.  8.'i3.  but  adoptrd  oy  Winer, 
lb  suppoited  by  the  facts  tnat    Jerus;dem  in  called 
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Salem  m  P».  Ixxvi.  2,  and  that  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10, 
§2j  and  the  Taigums  distinctly  as'crt  their  identity 
that  the  king's  aaie  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18),  identified  il 
Gen.  xiv.  17  with  Shaveh,  is  phxed  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  10,  §3),  and  by  medi.-un-al  and  modrrn 
tradition  (see  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  239)  in  the  immo- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  :  that  the  name 
of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Adonizcdek  (Josh.  x.  1, 
sounds  hke  that  of  a  legitimate  successor  of  Mel- 
chizedek :  and  that  Jewish  writers  (ap.  Schottgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii.  2)  claim  Zedek  =  righteous- 
ness, as  a  name  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Jerome  {Opp, 
i.  446)  denies  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  as- 
serts that  it  is  identical  with  s  ^own  near  Scytho- 
polis  or  Bethshan,  which  in  his  time  retained  the 
name  of  Salem,  and  in  which  some  extensive  ruins 
were  shown  as  the  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace. 
He  supports  this  view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxx.  18, 
where,  however,  the  translation  is  questionable ; 
compare  the  mention  of  Salem  in  Judith  iv.  4,  and 
in  John  iii.  23.  (3)  Professor  Stanley  (S.  4-  P 
237,  8)  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  CTeiy  probability 
that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchizedek, 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abram.  Eupo- 
lemus  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  17),  in  a 
confused  version  of  this  story,  names  Argerizim, 
the  mount  of  the  Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which 
Abram  was  hospitably  entertained.  (4)  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii.  239)  denies  positively  that  it  is  Jeru- 
salem, and  says  that  it  must  be  north  of  Jenisalem 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (i.  410):  an  opinion 
which  Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thesaurus,  1422  6)  con- 
demns. There  too  Professor  Stanley  thinks  that 
the  king's  dale  was  situate,  near  the  spot  where 
Absalom  fell. 

Sonre  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Melchizedek  was  the  writer  and  Abram  the  subjec; 
of  Ps.  ex.     See  Deyling,  06s.  Sacr.  iii.  137. 

It  may  sufiice  to  mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous 
life  of  Melchizedek  printed  among  the  spurious 
works  of  Athanasius,  vol.  iv.  p.  189. 

Pieference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
in  addition  to  those  alieady  mentioned :  two  ti-acts 
on  Melchizedek  by  M.  J.  H.  von  Elswick,  in  the 
Tliesaums  Novus  Theolog  .-philologicus ;  L.  Bor- 
gisius,  Historia  Critica  Melchisedeci,  1706: 
Gaillard,  Melchisedecus  Christus,  &c.,  1686:  M. 
C.  Hoflman,  De  Melchisedeco,  1669:  H.  Brongh- 
ton.  Treatise  of  Melchizedek,  1591.  See  also 
J.  A.  Fabiicius,  Cod.  Pseudcpig.  V.  T. :  P.  Moli- 
naeus,  Vates,  &c.,  1640,  iv.  11 :  J.  H.  Heidegger, 
Hist.  Sacr.  Patriarcharum,  1671,  ii.  288:  Hot- 
tiiiger,  Ennead.  Disput.:  and  P.  C'unaeus,  De  Rcpiibl. 
Heb.  iii.  3,  apud  Crit.  Sacr.  vol.  v.     [W.  T.  B.] 

MEL'EA  (MeAea  :  Melea).  The  son  of  Menaii, 
and  ancestor  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

MEL'ECH(T]55n,="king":  Vl€\ix\  -•^1"- 
Ma\co0  ;  in  1  Chr.  vi'ii.  35,  MaAax  ;  Alex.  MaA&ix, 
1  Chr.  ix.  41  :  Melech).  The  second  son  of  IMicali, 
the  son  of  Merib-baal  or  Mephiboshetli,  and  there- 
fore ci-eat-grandson  of  Jonathim  the  sou  of  Saul. 

MEL'ICU  (*3iVjO  ;  Keri,  O^^ID  :  'Afia\oix  i 

Alox.  KaXovx  ■•  Milic'ho).   The  same  as  M alluch  6 
(Xeh.  xii.  14;  comp.  ver.  2). 

MEL'ITA  (MeAfrij),  the  modern  Malta.  This 
island  has  an  illustrioas  place  in  Sciipture,  as  the 
scene  of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  de- 
scribed  in  such  minute  dctiiil  in  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  more  than 
one*,  to  connect  this  occuiTence  with  another  island, 
bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  and 
oiir  best  course  here  seems  to  be  to  give  biiefly  the 
points  01  evidence  by  which  the  true  state  of  the 
case  has  been  established. 

(I.)  We  takft  St.  Paul's  ship  in  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  her  about  a  day  after  leaving  Fair 
Havens,  i.  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  of  Clauda 
(Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starboard  tack, 
and  strengthened  with  "  undergirders"  [Ship],  the 
boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the  gale 
blowing  hard  from  the  E.N.E.  [EuroclydonJ 
(2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practised  sailor  would 
allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  W.  by  N.,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  rnile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion, by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  chart, 
that  she  would  be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malta  on 
the  thirteenth  day  (see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A  ship  drift- 
ing in  this  direction  to  the  place  traditionally  known 
as  St.  Paul's  Bay  would  come  to  that  spot  on  the 
oaost  without  touching  any  other  part  ot  the  island 
previously.  The  coast,  in  fact,  trends  from  this  bay 
to  the  S.E.  This  may  be  seen  on  consulting  any 
map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Koura  Point, 
which  is  the  south-easterly  extremity  of  the  bay, 
there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakei-s,  with  the 
wind  blowing  fi-om  the  N.E.  Now  the  alarm  was 
certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took  place  in  the 
night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appeal-  that  the 
passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger  which 
became  sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  "  sailors." 
(5.)  Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike:  and  this  cor- 
responds with  the  position  of  the  point,  which 
would  be  some  little  distance  on  the  port  side,  or 
to  the  left,  of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off  this  point  of  the 
coast  the  soundings  are  20  fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a 
little  further,  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  drift, 
they  are  15  fathoms  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  tlie  danger 
was  imminent,  we  shall  find  fiom  examining  the 
chart  that  there  would  still  be  time  to  anchor 
(ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks  ahead.  (8.) 
VVitli  bad  holding  gi-ound  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  the  ship  dragging  her  anchors.  But 
the  bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tena- 
cious. In  Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it 
is  said  of  it  that  "  while  the  cables  hold  there  is 
no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start."  (9.) 
The  other  geological  characteristics  of  the  place  are 
in  harmony  with  the  narrative,  which  describes  the 
creek  as  having  in  one  place  a  sandy  or  muddy 
'>«ich  {kSKttov  exovra  aiyi.aX6v,  ver.  39),  and 
\\  nich  states  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held  fast 
in  the  shore,  while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the 
Kiiwn  of  the  waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Blr. 
Smith,  an  accomplished  geologist.  (10.)  Another 
point  of  local  detail  is  of  considerable  interest — viz., 
that  as  the  ship  took  the  ground,  the  place  was 
observed  to  be  hidi\a(T(Tos,  i.  e.  a  connexion  was 
H'jticed  between  two  apparently  separate  pieces  of 
water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the  chart,  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  The  small  island  of  Sal- 
monetta  would  at  first  appear  to  b*-.  a  part  of  Malta 
itself;  but  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right  as 
the  vessel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (H.) 
Ma'.ta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria 
and  Puteoli  •  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact 
that  ths  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexananan  vessel 
which  ultimately  con\'e}'ed  St.  P.iul  to  'taly,  had 
wintered    in    the    isi;u-J   (Actk  xxvui.   Hi.     (12.) 


Finally,  the  course  pursued  in  this  conclusion  of  the 
voyage,  first  to  Syracuse  and  then  to  Khegium,  con- 
tributes a  last  link  to  the  chain  of  arguments  by 
which  we  prove  that  Melita  is  Malta. 

The  case  is  established  to  demonstration.  Still  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  or  two  objections. 
It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xy\ni.  27,  that  the  wreck 
took  place  in  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  is 
urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  JIalta  could 
not  have  been  unrecognised  (xr\ni.  39),  nor  its  in- 
habitants called  "  barbarous  "  (xxviii.  2).  And  as 
regards  the  occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii.  3,  stress 
is  laid  on  the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonouf 
serpents,  and  hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objectioM 
we  reply  at  once  that  Adria,  in  the  language  ol 
the  period,  denotes  not  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the 
open  sea  between  Crete  and  Sicily;  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  sailors  did  not  recognise  a  str.ings 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  were  throvm  iii 
stormy  weather,  and  that  they  did  recognise  Ihf! 
place  when  they  did  leave  the  ship  (xxviii.  1)  ;  thai 
t.'ie    kindneBii    recorded   of  the    iiit.'jvci    'srriii.    2 
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10),  shows  they  were  not  "  barl)ariaps "  in  the 
seuKe  of  being  s;ivage.s,  and  that  the  word  denotes 
simply  that  tliey  did  not  speak  Greek.:  and  histly, 
that  the  population  of  Malta  b'ls  increased  in  an 
extraord'i  ary  manner  in  recent  times,  that  pro- 
bably there  was  abundant  wood  there  formerly, 
juid  tliat  with  the  destruction  of  the  wood  many 
indigenous  animals  would  disappear. 

In  adducing  positive  arguments  and  answering 
objections,  we  have  indirectly  proved  that  Melita  in 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the  scene  of  the  ship- 
wreck. But  wc  may  add  that  this  island  could  not 
lave  been  reiiched  without  a  miracle  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  described  in  the  narrative  ; 
that  it  is  not  in  tne  track  between  Alexandi'ia  and 
Puteoli ;  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
n'om  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  embracing 
Syracuse ;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do 
not  agree  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

An  amusing  passage  in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk 
(p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  as  the  last  echo  of  what 
is  now  an  extinct  controversy.  The  question  has 
been  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan 
Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  the 
first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly 
investigated  from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had, 
however,  been  previously  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  results,  by  Admiral  Penrose, 
and  copious  notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in  The 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  that  work  (2iid 
ed.  p.  426  note)  are  given  the  names  of  some  of 
those  who  (xrried  on  the  controversy  in  the  last 
century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the 
question,  not  unnaturally,  was  Padre  Georgi,  a 
Benedictine  monk  connected  with  the  Venetian  or 
Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Paulus  Naufragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first 
'»  suggest  this  imtenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  in  a  Byzantine  writer,  Const. 
Porphyrog.  De  Adin.  Imp.  (c.  36,  v.  iii.  p.  164 
of  the  Bonn  ed.) 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  island  of  Melita, 
when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  a  dependency  ot' 
the  Roman  province  of  Sicily.  Its  chief  otfioej 
(under  the  governor  of  Sicily)  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  had  the  title  of  irpeoTos  MeAiraicor, 
07  Primris  Melitensium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrase 
which  St.  Luke  uses  (xxviii.  7).  Mr.  Smith  could 
not  find  these  inscriptions.  There  seems,  however, 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  their  authenticity  (see 
Bochart,  Opera,  i.  502  ;  Abela,  Descr.  Mclitae,  p. 
146,  appended  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Graevius ;  and  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insc.  vol.  iii. 
5754).  Melita,  from  its  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  has 
always  been  important  both  in  commerce  and 
war.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phoeni'-ians 
at  an  early  period,  and  their  language,  in  a  cor- 
rupted form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there  in  St. 
Paul's  day'.  (Gesenius,  Versuch  iib.malt.  Sprache, 
Leipz.  1810.)  From  the  Carthaginians  it  passed  to 
the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was 
famous  for  its  honey  and  fruits,  for  its  cotton- 
fabrics,  for  excellent  building-stone,  and  for  a  well- 
known  breed  of  dogs.  A  few  years  before  St.  Paul's 
visit,  corsairs  from  his  native  province  of  Cilicia 
made  Melita  a  fi-equent  resort;  and  through  sub- 
bequent  periods  of  its  history.  Vandal  and  Arabian, 
it  was  often  associated  with  piracy.  The  Chris- 
tianity, hovrever,  introduced  by  St.  Paul  was  never 
extinct.  This  island  had  a  brilliant  period  under 
the  kn.jfhts  of  St.  John ;  and  it  is  associated  with 
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the  most  exciting  passages  cf  the  struggle  between 
the  French  ami  Knglisli  at  the  close  of  the  la.st 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present.  No  is.and 
so  small  has  so  great  'a.  history ,  whether  Biblical  oi 
political.  [J.  S.  H.J 

MELONS  (D*nt2nN,»  abattichim:   iriiruvts'. 

pepones)  are  mentioned  only  in  the  following  verse : 
"  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,"  &c.  (Num.  xi. 
5)  ;  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  aie  probably  to  under- 
st<'md  both  the  Melon  (Cucumis  melo)  and  the  water 
Melon  (Cucurbita  citrullus'),  for  the  Arabic  noun 
singular,  batekh,  which  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  used  generically,  as  we  learn  iixsta  Prosper 
Alpinus,  who  says  {Rerum  Aegijpt.  Hist.  i.  17)  of 
the  Aegyptians  "  they  often  dine  and  sup  on  fi'uita 
alone,  such  as  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  melons,  whicK 
are  known  by  the  generic  name  batech."  The 
Greek  TreVaii',  and  the  Latin  pepo,  appear  to  be 
also  occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Accord- 
ing to  Forskal  {Descr.  Plant,  p.  167)  and  Ha.ssel- 
quist  {Trav.  255),  the  Arabs  designated  the  water 
melon  Batech,  while  the  same  word  was  used  with 
some  specific  epithet  to  denote  other  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Cucurbitaceae.  Though  the  watei 
melon  is  now  quite  common  in  Asia,  Dr.  Royle 
thinlcs  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  no  distinct  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  Greek  writers;  it  is  uncertain  at  what  ticc 
the  Greeks  applied  the  tenn  ayyovpiov  (angnria") 
to  the  water  melon,  but  it  was  probably  at  a  com- 
paratively I'ecent  date.  The  modern  Greek  word 
for  this  fi'uit  is  ayyovpi.  Galen  (de  Fac.  Alini. 
ii.  566)  speaks  of  the  common  melon  (Cucumia 
melo)  under  the  name  jxi)KoiriiTU)v.  Ser.xpion,  ac- 
cording to  Sprengel  {Comment,  in  Dioscor.  ii.  162) 
restri'its    the  Arabic  Batikh  to  the  water  melon. 


Cw-urbita  citrultus. 

The  water  melon  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indi- 
genous to  India,  from  whicli  countiy  it  may  have 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  verj  early  times; 
according  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  medical  Arabic  writers 
sometimes  use  the  term   baUkh-Indi,   or  anguria 

»  From  root  nt33.  transp.  for  nSD  (.^vxio)'  "  '« 
-  r     C  • 
cook."   Precisely  similar  is  the  derivation  of  ndinav,  from 
neTTTia.     Gesenius  compares  the  Spauish  budiecoi-  li« 
French  ^jxuWVjJie*. 
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Indica,  to  denote  this  fruit,  whos^  common  Ar;>Viic  eunuchs  ;"  his  office  was  to  superintend  the  nurtur« 
name  is  according  to  the  same  authority,  hatikh  ei  azi  education  of  the  young;  he  th,:s  combined  the 
A'joovi  (water);  but  Hasselquist  says  {Trav.  2o6)  !  duties  of  the  Greek  iraiSaycoySs  and  Tpo<f>e(5j  arA 
that  this  name  belongs  to  a  softer  variity,  the  juice  |  more  nearly  resembles  our  "  tutor"  than  aay  other 
of  which  when  very  ripe,  ami  ahnojt  putrid,  is  officer.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  teim,  there  is  siome 
mixed  with  rose-water  and  sugar  and  given  in  doubt ;  it  is  generally  r'-garded  as  of  Persian  ongin, 
fevers ;  he  observes  that  the  water-melon  is  culti-  the  words  mal,  ^ara  giving  the  sense  of  "  head  cup- 
vated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  rich  clayey  bearer  ;"  Fiirst  (Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connexion 
ejirth  alter  the  inundations,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  with  the  Hebrew  nazar,  "  to  guard."  [VV.  L.  B.] 
May  to  ths  end  of  July,  and  that  it  serves  the 


MEM'MIUS,  QUINTUS  (KjiVnoj  M^fx/xios), 

2  Mace.  xi.  34.    [Manlids,  T.] 

MEMPHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  .situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  30°  6'  N 


Egyptians  for  meat,  di'ink,  and  pliysic ;  the  fruit, 
however,  he  says,  shiuld  be  eaten  "  \i'ith  gi-eat  cir- 
cumspection, for  if  it  be  taken  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  when  the  body  is  warm  bad  consequences  often 
ensue."  This  oliservation  no  doubt  applies  ouly  to  j  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah  (i.. 
jiersoiis  before  they  have  become  acclimatised,  for  j  16,  xlvi.  14,  19),  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16),  under 
the  native  fi^gyptians  eat  the  fruit  with  impunity,    the  name  of  Noph  ;  and  by  Hosea  fix.  6)  under  the 

name  of  Moph  in  Hebrew,  and  Memphis  iu 
our  English  version.  The  name  is  compounded 
of  two  hieroglyphics  "  3Ien  "  —  foundation,  sta- 
tion ;  and  "  Nof re  "  =  good.  It  is  variously 
intei-preted ;  e.  g.  "  haven  of  the  good ; "  "  tomb 
of  the  good  man  " — Osiris ;  "  the  abode  of  the 
good  ; "  "  the  gate  of  the  blessed."  Gesenius 
remarks  upon  the  two  intei-pretations  proposed 
by  Plutarch  (De  Isid.  et  Os.  20) — viz.  '6pfios 
ayaOwv,  "  haven  of  the  good,"  and  rdipos 
'OaiplSos,  "  the  tomb  of  Osiris  " — that  ''  both 
aie  applicable  to  Memphis,  as  the  se]>ulchre 
^  of  Osiris,  the  Necropolis  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  hence  also  the  haven  of  the  blessed,  since 
the  right  of  burial  was  conceded  only  to  the 
good."  Bunsen,  however,  prefers  to  trace  in 
the  name  of  the  city  a  connexion  with  Meiies, 
its  founder.  The  Greek  coins  have  Memphis; 
the  Coptic  is  Memfi  or  Menfi  and  Memf;  He- 
brew, sometimes  Moph  (Mph),  and  sometimes 
Noph ;  Arabic  Memf  or  Menf  (Bunsen,  Egypt's 
I'/ace,  vol.  ii.  53).  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Noph  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets with  Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egjrpt. 

Though  some  regard  Thebes  as  the  more  ancient 
city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis  are  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  those  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its 
foundation  fi-om  Menes,  the  first  really  historical 
king  of  Egypt.  The  era  of  Menes  is  not  satisfac- 
torily determined.  Birch,  Kenrick,  Poole,  Wilkin- 
son, and  the  English  school  of  Egyptologists  gene- 
rally, reduce  the  chronology  of  Manetho's  lists,  by 
making  several  of  his  dynasties  contemporaneoiw 
instead  of  successive.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  dates  the 
era  of  Manes  from  B.C.  2690 ;  Mr.  Stuart  Poole, 
B.C.  2717  (Piawlinson,  fferod.  ii.  342  ;  Poole, 
Horae  Aegypt.  p.  97).  The  German  Egyptolo- 
gists assign  to  Fgypt  a  much  longer  chronology. 
Bunsen  fixes  the  era  of  Menes  at  B.C.  3643  (Egypt's 
Place,  vol.  ii.  579);  Brugsch  at  B.C.  4455  (//«- 
toire  d'Egypte,  i.  287)  ;  and  Lepsius  at  B.C.  3R92 
[Eonigsbuch  der  (Men  Aegypter).  Lepsius  also 
registers  about  18,000  years  of  the  dynasties  of 
gods,  demigods,  and  pre-historic  kings,  before  the 
accession  of  Menes.  But  indeterminate,  and  conjec- 
tural, as  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt  yet  is,  all 
agree  that  the  known  history  of  the  empire  begins 
with  Menes,  who  founded  Jlemphis.  The  citv  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history. 

The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by  ti-aili* 
tion  with  a  stupendous  work  of  art  which  has  per- 
manently changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the 
face  of  the  Delta.     Before  the  time  of  Menes  thf 
uAo  ;  the  Vulgate,   however,  has  Malasar.     The    river  emerging  tiom  tlie  upper  valley  into  the  nix-k 
Nv/jjf   was   subordiuate   to  the   "master  of  the  1  of  the  Delta,  bent  its  course  wsstwdrd  ttw»id  tiif 


The  common  melon  [Cucumis  ineln)  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  places  and  ripens  at  tlie  s;iine  time  with 
tiie  water-melon ;  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so 
delicious  as  in  this  country  (see  Sonniui's  Travels, 
ii.  328) ;  the  poor  in  Egypt  do  not  eat  this  melon. 
"  A  traveller  in  the  East,"  says  Kitto  (note  on 
Num.  xi.  5),  "  who  recollects  the  intense  graiitude 
which  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while  jour- 
neying over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  regi'et  with  which  the  Hebrews  in 
the  Arabian  desert  loolced  back  upon  tlie  melons  of 
Egj-pt."  The  water-melon,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropical  parts 
of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in  hot  countries 
generally,  is  a  fruit  not  unlike  the  common  melon, 
but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  gashed,  the  flesh 
is  pink  or  white,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  wateiy  juice  without  much  flavour ;  the  seeds 
are  black.  The  melon  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Both  these  plants  belong  to  the  order 
Ciicrtrbitiiceae,  the  Cucumber  family,  which  contains 
about  sixty  known  genera  and  300  species — Cic- 
cnrbita,  Bryonia,  Momordica,  Cucumis,  are  examples 
Df  the  genera.  [Cucumber;  Goukd.]        [W.  H.] 

MEL'ZAR  (yh"^)-  The  A.  V.  is  wrong  in 
regarding  Jlelzar  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  is  rather  an 
official  title,  as  is  implied  in  the  addition  of  the 
article  in  each  case  where  the  name  occurs  (Dan.  i. 
■J],  16):  the  marginal  reading,  "the  steward"  is 
tbeiNjfore  more  correct.  The  LXX.  regards  the  ar- 
ticle as  a  part  of  the  name,  and  renders  it  'Ayuep- 
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tills  of  the  Libyan  desprt,  or  at  least  discliargel  a 
i,ug-<;  poitioii  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that 
direction.  Here  the  generous  tiood  whose  yearly 
niu'aiiation  gives  lite  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or 
wasted  in  sfcitrnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjoctured 
mat  up  to  the  time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  was 
an  uninhabitable  marsh.  The  ri^'ers  of  Damascus, 
the  Barada  and  ' Aicaj,  now  lose  themselves  in  the 
s'.mc  way  in  the  marshy  lakes  of  the  great  desert 
plain  south-east  of  the  city.  Henxiotus  informs  us, 
ujion  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his 
time,  that  Menes  "  by  banking  up  the  river  at  the 
bend  which  it  terms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south 
••/  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  chaimel  dry,  while  he 
lug  a  new  course  for  the  stream  halfway  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  continues, 
"  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point 
where  it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is 
guarded  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  rnd 
strengthened   jvery  vcar ;  tor  if  the  river  wjre  to 
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burst  out  at  this  place,  anci  pour  over  the  roound, 
there  woidd  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Men,  the  first  king, 
having  tjius,  by  turning  the  river,  made  the  iraci 
where  it  used  to  run,  dry  land,  proceeded  in  tlie 
first  place  to  buiM  the  city  now  c;dled  Memphis, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which 
he  further  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the 
north  and  west,  communicating  with  the  river, 
which  was  itself  the  eastern  boundary "  (Herod, 
ii.  99).  From  this  description  it  appears,  that — like 
Amsterdam  dyked  in  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  St. 
Petersburg  defended  by  tlie  mole  at  Cronstadt  from 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  or  mere  nearly  like  New  Orleans 
protected  by  its  levee  from  the  freshets  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  drained  by  lake  Pontchartrain, — Mem- 
phis was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed  by  the 
dyke  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his  artificial  lake. 
New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Slississippi,  about  90  miles  from  it*  mouth,  and  is 
orotected    against    inundation    by  an   embaukniEiit 


15  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high,  which  extends  fi-om  i 
120  miles  above  the  city  to  40   miles  below   it.  i 
Lake  Pontchartrain  affords  a  natural  drain  for  the 
marshes  that  form  the  margin  of  the  city  upon  the 
east.     The  dyke  of  Menes  began  12  miles  south  i 
of  Memphis,  and  deflected  ttie  main  channel  of  the 
river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.     Upon  the  I 
nse  of  the  Nile,  a  ainal  still  conducted  a  portion  of 
its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel,  thus 
irrigating  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that  direc- 
tion, while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against  on 
that  side  by  a  large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  at 
Abousir.     The   skill    in   engineering   which    these 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still  indi- 
cate, argues  a  high  degree  of  material  civilisation,  at 
least  in  the  mechanic  aits,  in  the  earliest  known 
period  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  political  sagacity  of  Menes  appears  in  the 
location  of  his  capital  where  it  \"ould  at  once  com- 
mand the  Delta  and  hold  the  key  of  upper  Egypt, 
•','onlrolling  the  comment  of  the  Nile,  defended  upon 


the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert.  anO 
on  the  east  by  the  river  and  its  artificial  embank- 
ments. The  climate  of  TMemphis  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  modern  Cairo — about  10  miles  to 
the  north — which  is  the  most  equable  that  Egypt 
affords.  The  city  is  said  to  have  had  a  circum- 
ference of  about  19  miles  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  50),  and 
the  houses  or  inhabited  quarters,  as  was  usual  in 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity,  were  interspersed  with 
numerous  gardens  and  public  areas. 

Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  "  built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  whuh 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  wortViy 
of  mention  "  (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom  Her»  - 
dotus  thus  identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ptah, 
"  the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material 
things"  (Wilkinson  in  Pawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  289; 
Buusen,  Egypt's  Place,  i.  367,  384).  Ptah  was 
worshi]iped  in  all  Egypt,  but  under  different  re- 
presentations in  different  Nomes;  ordinarily  "  <)s  a 
2od  holdiucr  before  him  with  both  hands  the  Nilo. 
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m«»t<>r,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combinfid  with  the 
sign  oi  lite"  (Bimsen,  i.  382).  But  at  Memphis 
his  worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive 
sanctuary  of  his  temple  was  bnilt  by  Menes:  suc- 
cessive monarchs  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  structure,  by  the  addition  of  courts,  porches, 
and  colossal  ornaments.  Herodotus  and  DioJorus 
describe  several  of  these  additions  and  restorations, 
but  nowhere  give  a  complete  description  cf  the 
temple  with  measurements  of  its  various  dimensions 
(Herod,  ii.  99,  101,  108-110,  121, 136,  153,  176  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  i.  45,  51,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
authorities,  Moeris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Se- 
sostris  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  statues 
(vajying  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height)  of  himself, 
his  wite,  and  his  four  sons ;  Rhampsinitus  built  the 
western  gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the  colossal 
statues  of  Summer  and  Winter  ;  Asychis  built  the 
eastern  gateway,  which  "  in  size  and  beauty  far 
surpassed  the  other  three;"  Psammetichus  built 
the  southern  gateway ;  and  Amosis  presented  to 
this  temple  "  a  recumbent  colossus  75  feet  long, 
and  two  upright  statues,  each  20  feet  high."  The 
period  between  Menes  and  Amosis,  according  to 
Brugsch,  was  3731  years  ;  but  according  to  Wilkin- 
son only  about  2100  ye;irs  ;  but  upon  either  calci^- 
iation,  the  temple  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo  was  the 
gi-owth  of  many  centuries.  Strabo  (xvii.  807)  de- 
scribes this  temple  as  "  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and  in 
other  respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue 
leading  to  the  temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the  cele- 
bration of  bull-fights,  a  sport  pictured  in  the  tombs. 
But  those  fights  were  probably  between  animals 
aloae — no  captive  or  gladiator  being  compelled  to 
enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  having  been  trained  for 
the  occiisiou,  were  brought  face  to  face  and  goaded 
on  by  their  masters ; — the  prize  being  awarded  to 
the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though  the  bull  was 
thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  he  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

Apis  was  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Osiris. 
The  sacred  bull  was  selected  by  certain  outward 
symbols  of  the  in-dwelling  divinity ;  his  colour 
being  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side. 
The  t^-mple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  Tnost  noted 
structures  of  Jlemphis.  It  stood  opposite  the 
southera  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  ;  and  Psam- 
metichus, who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected  in 
front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade, supported  by  colossal  statues  or  Osiride  pillars, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple  of  ]\Iedeenet 
Habju  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153).  Through  this 
colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  gre;it  pomp  upon 
E*a1e  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred 
vestibule  (Strab.  xvii.  807).  Diodorus  (i.  85)  de- 
scribee the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased  Apis 
was  ii;tt;rred  and  his  successor  installed  at  Memphis. 
Tlie  placfl  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sacred 
bulls  was  a  galleiy  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
10  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous 
recesses  upon  each  side  ;  and  the  embalmed  bodies  of 
tfje  sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of 
granite,  were  deposited  in  these  "  sepulchral  stalls." 
A  few  years  smce  this  burial  place  of  the  sacked 
bulls  was  discovered  by  M.  Marietta,  and  a  'arge 
•lumber  of  the  smcophagi  have  already  been  '■•penod. 
These  catacombs  of  mummied  bulls  were  apy-roachcd 
from  Memphis  by  a  paved  road,  havL""^  colossal 
Uons  upon  either  side. 
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I  At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  bm-ial  place  of  ^ 
(2:<vt.  Sic.  :.  22),  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that 
"  myTiad-r^med "  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii. 
1 76)  describes  as  "  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of 
notice,"  but  inferior  to  that  consecrated  to  her  in 
Busiris,  a  chief  city  of  her  worship  (ii.  59).  Mem- 
phis had  also  its  Serapeium,  which  probably  stoo<J 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city,  toward  the 
desert ;  since  Strabo  describes  it  as  veiy  much  ex- 
posed to  sand-di'ifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried 
by  masses  of  sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii.  807,. 
The  sacred  cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  mea- 
suring the  rise  of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis. 

Herodotus  describes  "  a  beautiful  and  richly  orna- 
mented inclosure,"  situated  upon  the  south  side  ot 
the  temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to  Proteus,  a 
native  Memphite  king.  Within  this  enclosure  thera 
was  a  temple  to  "  the  foreign  Venus  "  (Astarte  ?  ), 
concerning  which  the  historian  narrates  a  myth 
connected  with  the  Grecian  Helen.  In  this  enclosure 
was  "  the  Tyrian  camp "  (ii.  112).  A  temple  o^ 
Ra  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri, 
complete  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred  buildings  oif 
Memphis. 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  is 
ascribed  by  Bunsen  to  "  the  amalgamation  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; " — religion  having 
"  already  united  the  two  provinces  before  the  power 
of  the  race  of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended  itself  to 
Memphis,  and  before  the  giant  work  of  Menes  con- 
verted the  Delta  from  a  desert,  chequered  over  with 
lakes  and  morasses,  into  a  blooming  garden."  The 
political  union  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  country 
was  effected  by  the  builder  of  Memphis.  "  Menes 
foimded  the  Empire  of  Egypt,  by  raising  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  a  little 
provincial  station  to  that  of  an  historical  natio.a  " 
{Egypt's  Place,  i.  441,  ii.  409). 

The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
scale  of  gi-andeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itsel*". 
The  "  city  of  the  pyramids"  is  a  title  of  Memphis 
in  the  iiieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The 
gi'eat  field  or  plain  of  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  up'^a 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from 
Aboo-Bodsh,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  t<- 
Metjdoom,  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  then  i. 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  about  25  miles  farth.'-r; 
to  the  pyramids  of  Howara  and  of  Biahmii  in  the 
Fayoura.  Lepsius  computes  the  number  of  pyra- 
mids in  this  district  at  sixty-seven ;  but  in  this  he 
counts  some  that  are  quite  small,  and  others  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Not  more  than  half  this  num- 
ber can  be  fairly  identified  upon  the  whole  field. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids,  the  Mem- 
phite Necropolis,  was  in  a  range  of  about  15  miles 
from  Sakkara  to  Gizeh,  and  in  the  gi'oup.s  here  /e* 
maiuing  neariy  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of  the  im- 
perial sove'eigns  of  Memphis  (Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place. 
ii.  88).  Lepsius  regards  the  "  Pyramid  fields  of 
Memphis"  as  a  most  important  testimony  to  tic 
civilisation  of  Egypt  {Letters,  Bohn,  p.  25  ;  also 
C/ironologie  der  Aegypter,  vol.  i.).  These  royal 
prramUs,  with  the  subterranefji  halls  of  Apis,  and 
numerous  tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on  the 
plain  or  excavated  in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to 
Memphis  the  pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "  the 
haven  of  the  blessed." 

Memphis  long  held  its  place  as  a  capital ;  and 
for  centuries  a  Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all 
Esrpt.  Lepsius,  Bunsen,  and  Brugsch,  agixe  in 
regarding  the  Uid.  4th,  6th.  7th,  and  8th  dynastic* 
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of  the  Old  Empire  as  Memphite,  i-eaching  through  a 
period  of  about  a  thousand  years.  During  a  portion 
fff  this  period,  however,  the  chain  was  broken,  or 
there  were  contemporaneous  dyiiasties  in  other  parts 
of  Egypt. 

The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  pre- 
dicted by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  his  "  burden  of 
Egypt,"  Isaiah  says,  "  The  princes  of  Zoan  are  be- 
come tools,  the  princes  of  Noph  ai'e  deceived  "  (Is.  xix. 
13).  Jeremiah  (xlvi,  19)  declares  that  "  Noph  shall 
be  waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant."  Ezekiel 
predicts:  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  I  will  alsodestroy 
the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  [their]  images  to  cease  out 
of  Noph ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the 
land  of  I^gypt."  The  latest  of  these  predictions  w»"  "*- 
tered  nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  half  a  cen- 
tury before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambysea  (cir. 
B.C.  525).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cambyses,  en- 
raged at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  He  killed 
the  sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to  be  scourged. 
"  He  opened  the  ancient  sepulchres,  and  examined 
the  bodies  that  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise 
went  into  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  (Ptah)  and 
made  great  sport  of  the  image.  ...  He  went  also 
into  the  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  which  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests,  and  not  only 
made  sport  of  the  images  but  even  burnt  them  " 
(Her.  iii.  37).  Memphis  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  The  rise  of  Alexan- 
dria hastened  its  decline.  The  Caliph  conquerors 
founded  Fostat  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Nile,  a  fevv  miles  north  of  Memphis,  and 
bi'ought  materials  from  the  old  city  to  build  their 
new  capital  (a.d.  638).  The  Arabian  physician, 
Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis  in  the  13th 
century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then  marvellous  be- 
yond description  (see  De  Sacy's  translation,  cited  by 
Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypte,  p.  18).  Abulfeda,  in 
the  14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Memphis 
as  immense ;  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay, 
though  some  sculptures  of  variegated  stone  still  re- 
tained a  re.narkal)le  freshness  of  colour  (Descriptio 
Aegypti,  ed.  Michaelis,  1776).  At  length  so 
complete  was  the  ruin  of  Memphis,  that  for  a  long 
time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pococke  could  find  no 
trace  of  it.  Piecent  explorations,  especially  those  of 
Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linant,  have  brought  to  light 
many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have  been  dispersed 
to  the  museums  of  Em-ope  and  America.  Some 
specimens  of  sculpture  from  Memphis  adorn  the 
Egyptian  hall  of  the  British  Museum  ;  other  monu- 
ments of  this  great  city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum 
in  New  York.  The  dykes  and  canals  of  Menes  still 
form  the  basis  of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower 
Egypt ;  the  insignificant  village  of  Meet  Raheeneh 
occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  ancient  capital. 
Thus  the  site  and  the  general  outlines  of  Memphis 
are  nearly  restored  ;  but  "  the  images  have  ceased 
out  of  Noph,  and  it  is  desolate,  without  inha- 
bitant." [J,  P.  T.] 

MEM'UCAN(}D1»p:  Mouxaws:  i[/amMcAan). 

One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  in  the  reign  of 
Ahasuei-us,  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,"  and  sat 
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"  EwaM  (Gesch.  Isr.  Ui.  598),  following  the  LXX., 
would  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  K.  xv.  10,  "  And  Kobe- 
lam  (or  Keblaam)  smote  bim,  and  slew  him.  and  reigned  in 
his  stead."  Ewald  considers  the  fact  of  such  a  king's  cxist- 
inos  a  help  to  the  interpretation  of  Zech.  Jd.  8 ;  and  he  ac- 
counts for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  his  end  by  saying 
Vhat  he  may  have  throwE  himself  across  the  Jor.laii.  lUid 
VOL.   II 


first  m  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i.  1  i).  They  we« 
"  wise  men  who  knew  the  times  '  (skilled  in  the 
planets,  according  to  Aben  Ezra),  and  appear  to 
Lave  formed  a  council  of  state ;  Joseph  ug  says  that 
one  of  their  offices  was  that  of  interpreting  the 
laws  (Ant.  xi.  6,  §1).  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  royal  question  is  put 
to  them  when  assembled  in  council ;  '*  Accordinff 
to  law  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  queen  Vashti  ?  " 
Memucan  was  either  the  president  of  the  council  on 
this  occasion,  or  gave  his  opinion  first  in  conse- 
quence of  his  acknowledged  wisdom,  or  from  the 
respect  allowed  to  his  advanced  age.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  priority,  his  sen- 
tence for  Vashti's  disgrace  was  approved  by  the 
king  and  princes,  and  at  once  put  into  execution ; 
"  and  the  king  did  according  to  the  word  of  Me- 
mucan" (Esth.  i.  16,  21).  The  Targum  of 
Esther  identifies  him  with  "  Haman  the  grandson 
of  Agag."  The  reading  of  the  Cethib,  or  written 
text,  in  ver.  16  is  pDIO.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEN'AHEM  (DHJO  :    Mava-ff/x  :    Manaem), 

son  of  Gadi,  who*  slew  the  usurper  Shallum  and 
seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Israel,  B.C.  772.  His 
reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in 
2  K.  XV.  14-22.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pression m  verse  14,  "  from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem 
was  a  general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at  Tirzah , 
and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to  Samaria  and 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  master  by  ShaUum 
(Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  11,  §1 ;  Keil  ,Thenius). 

In  religion  Menahem  was  a  stedfast  adherent  of 
the  form  of  idolatry  established  in  Israel  by  Jero- 
boam. His  general  character  is  described  by  Jo- 
sephus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel.  The  con- 
temporary prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoralisa- 
tion, and  feebleness  of  Israel ;  and  Ewald  adds  to 
their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah. 

In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 
The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of  the  town 
have  been  doubted.  Keil  says  that  it  can  be  no 
other  place  than  the  remote  Thapsacus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  north-east  boundary  (1  K.  iv.  24)  of 
Solomon's  dominions ;  and  certainly  no  other  place 
bearing  the  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Othei-g 
suppose  that  it  may  have  been  some  town  which 
Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he  went  from  Tirzah 
to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald)  ;  or  that  it  is  a 
transcriber's  error  for  Tappuah  (Josh.  xvii.  8),  and 
that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he  returned  from 
Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No  sufficient  reason 
appears  for  having  recourse  to  such  conjecture* 
where  the  plain  text  presents  no  insuperable  difR 
culty.  The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Menahem's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was 
doubtlesci  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
reluctant  subjects  thioughout  the  whole  extent  of 
dominion  which  he  claimed.  A  precedent  for  such 
cruelty  might  be  found  in  the  border  wars  between 
Syria  and  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  12.  It  is  a  striking 
sign  of  the  increasing  degradation  of  the  land,  that  a 

disappeai-ed  among  the  subjects  of  king  Uzzlah.  It  dnea 
not  appear,  however,  how  such  a  translation  can  be  made  t  o 
agree  with  the  suieequent  mention  (ver.  13)  of  Shallum, 
and  with  the  e.Npress  ascription  of  Shallum's  death  (ver.  1 4) 
to  Menahem.  Thenius  excuses  the  translation  of  thp  !  JCX. 
by  supposing;  that  their  MSS.  may  have  been  In  a  defwilua 
stute,  but  -idiculcs  the  theory  of  Ewald. 
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sing  of  Israel  practises  upon  his  subjects  a  brutality 
fi-om  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  the  unscrupulous 
Syrian  \isui-per  recoiled  with  indignation. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem's 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of 
Assyrians  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  fiom 
an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000 
filents  of  silver,  which  Menahem  exacted  by  an 
assessment  of  50  shekels  a  head  on  60,000  Israelites. 
It  seisms  perliaps  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chr.  v. 
'26,  that  Pul  also  took  away  Israelite  captives.  The 
name  of  Pul  (LXX.  Phaloch  or  Phalos)  appears 
according  to  Rawlinson  {Bampton  Lecture  for  1859, 
I.ect.  iv.  p»  133)  in  an  Assyi'ian  inscription  of  a 
Ninevite  king,  as  Phallukha,  who  took  tribute  from 
Beth  Khumri  (  =  the  house  of  Omri  =  Samaria)  as 
well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  Idumaea,  and 
Philistia  ;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set  down  as 
giving  2300  talents  of  silver  besides  gold  and  copper, 
but  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the  amount 
of  his  tribute  is  stated  in  the  inscription.  Rawlin- 
son also  says  that  in  another  inscription  the  name  of 
Menahem  is  giren,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  stone- 
cutter, as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

Menahem  died  in  peace,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pekaliiah.  [W.  T.  B.] 

MEN'AN  (Mewa  :  Menna).  The  son  of  Mat- 
tatha,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31).  This  name  and  the 
following  Melea  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  MSS., 
and  are  believed  by  Ld.  A.  Herv2y  to  be  corrupt 
{Genealogies,  p.  88). 

MENE'  (NJp  :  Mw^,  The.xiot. :  Mane).  The 
fust  word  of  the  mysterious  Inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  BelshazEar's  palace,  in  which 
Daniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his  dynasty 
(Dan.  V.  25,  26).  It  is  the  Peal  past  participle  of  the 
Chaldee  n3l3,  mendh,  "  to  number,"  and  therefore 
signifies  "  numbered,"  as  in  Daniel's  interpretation, 
"  God  hath  numbered  (1130,  m,enah\  thy  kingdom 
and  finished  it."  ^  "  [W.  A.  W.] 

MENELA'US  {VlevfXaos),  a  usurping  high- 
priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Antiochus  Epi- 
phaues  (c.  B.C.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mace.  iv. 
23-5.),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained  it 
not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plun- 
dering the  temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the 
accusations  which  were  brought  against  him.  By 
a  similar  sacrilege  he  secured  himself  against  the 
consecjuences  of  an  insurrection  which  his  tyranny 
had  excited,  and  also  procured  the  death  of  Onias 
(ver.  27-34).  He  was  afterwards  hard  pressed 
hy  Jason,  who  taking  occasion  from  his  unpo- 
pularity, attempted  unsuccessfully  to  recover  the 
high-priesthood  (2  Mace.  v.  5-10).  For  a  time  he 
then  disappears  from  the  history  (yetcomp.  ver.  23), 
but  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  Eupator  (cir.  B.C.  163),  which  seemed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment  of 
his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4). 

According  to  Josephus  {^Ant.  xii.  5,  §1)  he  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like 
Jason,  changed  his  proper  name  Onias,  for  a  Greek 


»  KA^pot  T^?  Tuxn's  KoX  Tov  SaCfiov<K  (maaivovaiv 
"HAioF  re  zeal  SeA^vr)!-.  The  order  of  the  words  here 
•"OtiE  to  favour  the  received  reading  of  the  LXX. ;  whil» 
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name.  lu  2  Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  it 
called  a  brother  of  Simon  the  Benjamite  (2  Mace, 
iv.  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the  first  atterept  to 
plunder  the  temple.  If  this  account  be  correct,  the 
profanation  of  the  sacred  office  was  the  more  marked 
bv  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  family 
of  Aaron.  [B.  F.  W.] 

MENES'THEUS  (MeuiffSeit ;  Alex.  MereV- 
deais:  Mnestheus).  The  father  of  Apollonius  3 
(2  Mace.  iv.  21). 

MENI'.  The  last  clause  of  Is.  Lw.  11  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offer- 
ing unto  that  number"  (^jp?),  the  marginal  reading 
for  the  last  word  being  "  Meni."  That  the  word  so 
rendered  is  a  proper  name,  and  also  the  proper  name 
of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  by  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recom- 
mend it.  But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any 
known  heathen  god  is  still  uncertain.  The  versions 
are  at  variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
V  TvxOi  "  fortune  "  or  "  luck."  The  old  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  clause  is  "  impletis  daemoni  potionem  ;" 
while  Symmachus  (as  quoted  by  Jerome)  must  have 
had  a  different  reading,  ''3D,  minni,  "  without  me," 
which  Jerome  interprets  as  signifying  that  the  act 
of  worship  implied  in  the  drink-offering  was  not 
performed  for  God,  but  for  the  daemon  ("  ut  doceat 
non  sibi  fieri  sed  daemoni ").  The  Targum  of  Jo- 
nathan is  very  vague — "  and  mingle  cups  for  theii 
idols;"  and  the  >"^yriac  translators  either  omit  the 
word  altogether,  or  had  a  different  reading,  perhaps 
107,  lamo,  "  for  them."  Some  variation  of  the 
same  kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the  sniper  earn 
of  the  Vulgate,  refen-ing  to  the  "  table  "  mentioned 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old  ver- 
sions we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judg- 
ments are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Is. 
Ixv.  11)  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an 
ancient  idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered 
witli  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with 
mead,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  fertility  of  the  past 
year,  or  as  an  omen  of  that  which  was  to  come 
(comp.  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  763).  But  he  gives  no  clue 
to  the  identification  of  Meni,  and  his  explanation  is 
evidently  suggested  by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  old  Latin  version  ;  the  fonner,  as  he  quotes 
them,  translating  Gad  by  "  fortune,"  and  Meni 
by  "  daemon,"  in  which  they  ai'e  followed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i.  19),  Aaifiwv  and 
Tvxv  were  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided 
over  birth,  and  represented  respectively  the  Sun 
and  Sloon.  A  passage  quoted  by  Selden  {de  Dis 
S;/ris,  Synt.  i.  c.  1)  from  a  MS.  of  Vettius  Valens 
of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrologer,  goes  also  to  prove 
that  in  the  astrological  language  of  his  day  the  sun 
and  moon  were  indicated  by  Sai/xccv  and  rvxVt  '•^ 
being  the  arbiters  of  human  destiny."  This  cir- 
cumstance, coupled  with  the  similarity  between 
Meni  and  M'fiv  or  MiijvT),  the  ancient  name  for 
the  moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators to  conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  goil  or 


the  reading  given  by  Jerome  ts  supported  by  the  fact  thnt 
in  Gen.  xvx.  11,  ^i,  gcut,  is  rendered  Tuxn. 


MENI 

p;oddefcs,  the  Deus  Lunus,  or  Dea  Luna  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  masculine  as  regards  the  earth  which  slie 
illumirifis  (terrae  maritus),  feminine  with  respect 
to  the  sun  {Solis  uxor),  from  whom  she  receives  her 
'light.  This  twofold  character  of  the  moon  is 
thought  by  David  Millius  to  be  indicated  in  the 
two  names  Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine, 
the  latter  masculine  {Diss.  v.  §  23) ;  but  as  both 
are  masculine  in  Hebrew,  his  sfpeculation  falls  to 
the  ground.  Le  Moyne,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
garded both  words  as  denoting  the  sun,  and  his 
double  worship  among  the  Egyptians :  Gad  is  then 
the  goat  of  Mendes,  and  J/eMi  =  Mnevis  worshipped 
at  Heliopolis.  The  opinion  of  Huetius  that  the 
Mcni  of  Isaiah  and  the  MV  of  Strabo  (xii.  c.  3  i)  both 
denoted  the  sun  was  refuted  by  Vitriuga  and  others. 
Among  those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  lite- 
rally "  number,"  may  be  reckoned  Jarchi  and  Abar- 
banel,  who  understand  by  it  the  "number"  of  the 
priests  who  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the 
feast,  and  later  Hoheisel  ((96s.  ad.  diffic.  Jes.  loca, 
p.  349)  followed  in  the  same  track.  Kimchi,  in 
his  note  on  Is.  Ixv.  11,  says  of  Meni,  "  it  is  a  star, 
and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stare  which  are  num- 
bered, and  they  are  the  seven  stars  of  motion," 
t.  e.  the  planets.  Bu.xtorf  {Lex.  Hehr.)  applies  it  to 
the  "  number  "  of  the  stars  which  were  worshipped 
as  gods;  Schindler  (Lex.  Pentagl.)  to  "  the  number 
and  multitude"  of  the  idols,  while  according  to 
others  it  refers  to  "  Mercury  the  god  of  numbers  ;" 
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year  of  the  Flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  ol 
Arabia"  (Lane's  Sel.  from  the  Kur-an,  pref.  pp. 
30,  31,  from  Pococke's  Spec.  Hist.  At.  p.  93.  ed. 
White).    But  Al  Zamakhshari,  the  commentator  on 

the  Koran,  derives  Manah  from  the  root    JL*'  "  **> 

flow,"  because  of  the  blood  which  flowed  at  the  sacri- 
fices to  this  idol,  or,  as  Millius  e.\plains  it,  because 
the  ancient  idea  of  the  moon  was  that  it  was  a 
star  full  of  moisture,  with  which  it  filled  the  sub- 
lunary regions.*  The  etymology  given  by  Gesenius 
is  more  probable ;  and  Meni  would  then  be  the  per- 
sonification of  fate  or  destiny,  under  whatever  form 
it  was  worshipped.'  Whether  this  form,  as  Gesenius 
maintains,  was  the  planet  Venus,  which  was  known 
to  Arabic  astrologers  as  "  the  lesser  good  fortune" 
(the  planet  Jupiter  being  the  "greater"),  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty ;  nor  is  it  safe  to 
reason  from  the  worship  of  Manah  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  times  before  Mohammad  to  that  of  Meni  by  the 
Jews  more  than  a  thousand  years  earlier.  But  the 
coincidence  is  remarkable,  though  the  identifica- 
tion may  be  incomplete.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEONENIM,    THE    PLAIN   OP   (ji^X 

D''33iyp :    'UXov/xaccveixeiv ;    Alex,    and   Aquila. 

Spvos  airoPKeirovTcci' :  quae  respicit  quercum),  an 
oak,  or  terebinth,  or  other  great  tree — for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Elon  by  "  plain  "  is  most  pro- 


,,      ,  .  ,  •    ,  „„  4.  ;„»,,,-„oo    f^t    bably  incorrect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of 

all  which  are  mere  conjectures,  quot  homines,  tot  ~         J  ,  .  , '    ^         ,  ,,  ,  .  •    ^     • 

sententiae,  and  take  their  origin  from  the  play  P^t™-which  formed  a  well-known  object  m 
upon  the  word  Meni,  which  is  found  in  the  verse  '^^"tral  Palestme  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  It  ,s 
next  following  that  in  which  it  occurs  ("therefore  ment.oned-at  leas  under  this  nam<--only  in  Judg. 
will  I  number  (^n^JO-%  umanUht)  you  to  the  ^-^-^J'^hereGaal  ben- Lbed  standing  in  the  gateway 
,     ■   ■  T  ';  .,     1     I  of  Shechem  sees  the  ambushes  of  Abimelech  coming 

sword    ),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to  its  de-  ;  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^.^     ^^^  ,     ^j^^  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  1^^^^  ^^ 

rivation  from  the  verb  T\ju,  manah,  to  number   ' 


But  the  origin  of  t'ne  name  of  Noah,  as  given  in 
Gen.  V.  29,'"  shows  that  such  plays  upon  words  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  bases  of  etymology. 
On  the  supposition,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
etymology  of  Meni  is  really  indicated,  its  mean- 
ing is  still  uncertain.  Those  who  understand  by 
it  the  moon,  derive  an  argument  for  their  theory 


another  "  by  the  way  (^T^D)  of  Elon-Meonenim," 

that  is,  the  road  leading  to  it.     In  what  dircc*^ion  it 
stood  with  regard  to  the  tov^u  we  are  not  told. 

The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  interpreted  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters,*  or  "  observers  of 
times,"  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
14;    in  Mic.   v.    12  it  is  "soothsayers").     This 


fi-ora  the   fact,  that  anciently,    years  were   num-    connexion  of  the  name  with  magical  arts  has  led  to 

'  the  suggestion ''  that  the  tree  in  question  is  identical 
with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the  foreign 
idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  before  goin^ 
into  the  presence  of  God  at  the  consecrated  ground 
of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).     But  the  inference  seems 


hered  by   the  courses  of  the   moon.     But  Gese 

nius  {Comm.  iib.  d.  Jesaia),  with  more  probability, 

while  admitting  the  same  origin  of  the  word,  gives 

to  the  root  manah  the  sense  of  assigning,  or  dis- 

tributing,'^  and  connects  it  with  manah,^  one  of  the 

three  idols  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  before  the  time  I  hardly  a  sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not  mean 

of  Mohammad,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the    "  enchantmewfe "  but   "  enchanto's,"    nor  is  tliere 


Koran  (Sura  53),  "  What  think  ye  of  Allat,  and 
Al  Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that  other  third  goddess  ?" 
Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of  "  the  tribes  of 
Hudheyl  and  Khuzaah,  who  dwelt  between  Mekkeh 
and  El-Medeeneh,  and  as  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of 
Ows,  EI-Khazraj,  and  Thakeek  also.  This  idol  was 
a  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad,  in  the  8th 


b  "  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (DJ),  saying,  This  one 
aLall  comfort  us,"  &c.  (•1JDn3\  ygnacMinenu.).  Yet  no 
one  would  derive  HJ,  noach,  from  0113,  ndcham.  The 
play  on  the  word  may  be  retained  without  detriment  to 
the  sense  if  we  render  Meni  "  destiny,"  and  the  following 
clauao,  "  therefore  will  I  destine  you  for  the  sword." 

"  Llk2  the  Arab.  1^,  mana,  whence  LL<i  "death," 
iux/,,  "fete."  "destiny."  *  JsLLo- 


any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images  ;  and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
against  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it  (the  Hebrew  pai-tide  need  is  DV, 
which  implies  t'tis). 


e  "  The  moist  star 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. " 

Shaksp.  Haml.  i.  I. 
f  The  presence  of  the  article  seems  to  indicate  thai 
"  Meni "  was  originally  an  appellative. 

a  Gesenius  (Thes.  51  b),  incantatores  and  Zauberer 
Michaelis  and  Fiirst,  Wahrsager.  The  root  of  the  word  ii 
py,  probably  comiected  with  ]]]},  the  eye,  which  heart 
so  prominent  a  ptirt  in  Eas^oTi  magic.  Of  this  there  ie 
a  trace  m  the  respicit  of  the  V  ulgate.  (Gee  Geseli.  Th:i 
1G62,  3;  also  DivrNATiON,  vol.  i.  443,  444.) 
!•  fice  Stanley,  S  it  Jf.  142. 
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Fivp  trees  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Shechem ; — 

1.  The  oak  (not  "  plain"  as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh, 
where  Atram  made  his  first  halt  and  built  his  first 
altar  in  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xii.  6). 

2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken  of. 

3.  "  The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of  Je- 
hovah "  (Josh.  xxiv.  26),  beneath  which  Joshua  set 
up  the  stone  which  he  assured  the  people  had  heard 
all  his  words,  and  would  one  day  witness  against 
them. 

4.  The  Elon-Muttsab,  or  "  oak  (not  "  plain,"  as 
in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem,"  beneath  which 
Abimelech  wae  made  king  (Judg.  ix.  6). 

5.  The  Elon-Meonenim. 

The  first  two  of  these  may,  with  great  proba- 
bility, be  identical.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
sgree  in  being  all  specified  as  in  or  close  to  the 
town.  Joshua's  is  mentioned  with  the  definite 
article — "  tl>e  oak" — as  if  well  known  previously. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  it  was  Jacob's  tree,  or 
its  successor.  And  it  seems  fui'ther  possible  that 
during  the  confusions  which  prevailed  in  the 
country  after  Joshua's  death,  the  stone  which  he 
had  erected  beneath  it,  and  which  he  invested,  even 
though  only  in  metaphor,  with  qualities  so  like 
those  which  the  Canaanites  attributed  to  the  stones 
they  worshipped — that  during  these  confiised  tunes 
this  famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among 
the  Canaanites,  one  of  their  "  mattsebahs  "  [see 
Idol,  vol.  i.  850,  §15],  and  thus  the  tree  have 
acquired  the  name  of  "  the  oak  of  Muttsab  "  from 
the  fetish  below  it. 

That  Jacob's  oak  and  Joshua's  oak  were  the  same 
tree  seems  still  more  likely,  when  we  observe  the 
remarkable  correspondence  between  the  circumstances 
of  each  occun-ence.  The  point  of  Joshua's  address — 
his  summaiy  of  the  early  history  of  the  nation — is 
that  they  should  "  put  away  the  foreign  gods  which 
were  among  them,  and  incline  their  hearts  to  Je- 
hovah the  God  of  Israel."  Except  in  the  mention 
of  Jehovah,  who  had  not  re'.'iaied  Himself  till  the 
Exodus,  the  words  are  all  but  identical  with  those 
in  which  Jacob  had  addressed  his  followers ;  and  it 
seems  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  coin- 
cidence was  intentional  on  Joshua's  part,  and  that 
such  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  passage  in  the  life 
of  their  forefather,  and  which  had  occurred  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  standing,  must  have 
come  liome  with  peculiar  force  to  his  headers. 

But  while  four  of  these  were  thus  probably  one 
and  the  same  tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  above  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  one. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim  may  have 
originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites  or  Me- 
hunim  ;  a  tribe  or  nation  of  non-Israelites  elsewhere 
mentioned.  If  so  it  furnishes  an  interesting  trace 
of  the  presence  at  some  eai-ly  period  of  that  tribe 
in  Central  Palestine,  of  which  others  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  case  of  the  Ammonites,  Avites,  Zema- 
Tites,  &c.    [See  vol.  i.  1S8 note'.']  [G.] 

MEONOTHA'I  CnbiyO:  MavaBl:  Maonathi). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Othniel,  the  younger  brother  of 
Caleb  (I  Chr.  iv.  14).  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands 
there  is  probably  an  omission,  and  the  true  reading 
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of  ver.  13  and  14  should  be,  as  the  Vulgutc  Md  tht 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  LXX.  give  it,  "aad 
the  sons  of  Othniel,  Hathath,  and  Meomthai ;  and 
Meonothai  begat  Ophrah."  It  is  not  clear  wheihei 
this  last  phra.=e  implies  that  he  foimded  the  towt 
of  Ophrah  or  not :  the  usage  of  the  word  "  father 
in  the  sense  of  "  founder,"  is  not  uncommon. 

MEPHA'ATH  (nySD  ;  in  Chron.  and  Jercm. 
nyS^D  ;  in  the  latter  the  Cethib,  or  original  text, 
has  nySIJD:  MaKpadS ;  Alex.  'Mri<paaB:  Me- 
phaath,  Mephath),  a  city  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of 
the  towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  ly- 
ing in  the  district  of  the  Jlishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer 
slviii.  21,  A.  V.  "  plain"),  whicih  probably  answereii 
to  the  modern  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  .S7 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79  ;  the  former  does  not 
exist  in  the  Rec.  Hebr.  Text).  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  was  no  doubt,  like  Heshbon,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  26),  but  when 
Jeremiah  delivered  his  denunciations  it  had  been 
recovered  by  its  original  possessors,  the  Moabites 
(xlviii.  21). 

Mephaath  is  named  in  the  above  passages  with 
Dibon,  Jahazah,  Kirjathaim,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  been  identified  with  tolerable  certainty  on  the 
north  of  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Mojeh) ;  but  no  one 
appears  yet  to  have  discovered  any  name  at  all 
resembling  it,  and  it  must  remain  for  the  further 
investigation  of  those  interesting  and  comparatively 
untrodden  districts.  In  :he  time  of  Eusebius 
{Onomast.  MrjcpdO)  it  was  used  as  a  militaiy  post 
for  keeping  in  check  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert,  which  surrounded,  as  it  still  surrounds,  the 
cultivated  land  of  this  district. 

The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  fonn  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  aa 
if  Mei  Phaath,  "  watei-s  of  Phaath,"  may  be,  as  in 
other  cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  meaning 
on  an  archaic  or  foreign  word.  [G.] 

MEPHIBO'SHETH  {n^l^Q^:  MfM«^t 
$0(r6f;  Joseph.  Mef^pl^offOos:  Miphiboseth),  the 
name  borne  by  two  members  of  the  family  of 
Saul — his  son  and  his  gi-andson. 

The  name  itself  is  perhaps  worth  a  brief  con- 
sideration. Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favouritft 
appellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  fonns  a  part  ol 
the  names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it — - 
Ish-bosheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in 
the  genealogies  presen'ed  in  1  Chronicles  these 
names  are  given  in  the  different  fonns  of  Esh-baal 
and  Merib-baal.  The  variation  is  identical  with  that 
of  Jerub-baal  and  Jerub-besheth,  and  is  in  accord- 
ance with  passages  in  Jeremiah  (xi.  13)  and  Hosea 
(ix.  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth''  appear  to  be  con- 
vertible, or  at  least  related,  tenns,  the  latter  being 
used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive  synonym  of  the 
former.  One  inference  from  this  would  be  tliat 
the  persons  in  question  were  originally  *  named 
Baal ;  that  this  appeal's  in  the  two  fragments  of 
the  family  records  preserved  in  Chronicles;  but 
that  in  Samuel  the  hateful  heathen  name  has  beei 
unifonnly  erased,  and  the  nickname  Bosheth  sub- 
stituted for  it.     It  is  some  support  to  this  to  find 


»  The  name  is  given  in  ihe  LXX.  as  follows: — Josh. 
»UL  18,  MaiifjoaS,  Alex.  MrjiJ)aae;  xxi.  37,  rqv  'Ma<j>a., 
A.les.  T.  Macr^a;  1  Chr.  vl.  79,  ttji'  Maci^Xa,  Alex.  t.  iaaO; 
/er.  xlviti.  (xxxi.)  21,  lAimpdi,  Alex.  Nwpafi, 

>»  Translated  iu  A.  V    "  shame." 


"  Some  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the  Hexaple 
give  the  name  in  Samuel  as  Memphi-Daal  (see  Bahrdt'a 
Eexapla,  pp.  594,  599,  614).  Also  l^ocopius  Gazaeus, 
Scholia  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  No  trace  of  this,  ho wover,  appear* 
in  any  MS.  of  tho  Hebrew  text. 
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liM  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named  Baal,  who  ap- 

peiirs  in  the  lists  of  Chronides  only  (1  Chr.  viii.  30, 
ix.  36).  But  such  a  change  in  the  record  supposes 
an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation  which  would 
hardly  have  been  accomplished  without  leaving  more 
obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given  for  the  change,  &c. 
How  ditl'erent  it  is,  for  example,  from  the  case  of 
Jerub-besheth,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  Still  the  facts  are  as  above 
stated,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  them. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah, 
his  concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Annoni  were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were 
surrendered  by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 
them  crucified  ^  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a 
fiunine  from  which  the  country  was  suffering.  The 
seren  coi^pses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird 
and  beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the 
fierce  sun  *  of  at  least  five  of  the  midsummer 
Eonths,  on  the  sacred  eminence  of  Gibeah.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  attention  of  David  was  called  to 
the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly  to  the  fact  that 
♦.be  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose.  A  difl'erent 
method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  blanched 
and  withered  remains  of  Mephibosheth,  his  brother, 
and  his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  fi-om  the 
crosses,  and  father,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at  last 
a  resting-place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave  of 
Kish  at  Zelah.  When  this  had  been  done,  "  God 
was  entreated  tor  the  land,"  and  the  famine  ceased. 
[Rizpah.] 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of 
his  mother  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  she  died  shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he 
was  an  only  child.  At  any  rate  we  know  for  cer- 
tain that  when  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain 
on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant  of  but  five  years  old. 
He  was  then  lining  under  the  charge  of  his  nurse, 
probably  at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of  Saul. 
The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed,  the  king 
and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philistines,  spreading 
from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country,  were  sweeping  all 
before  them,  reached  the  royal  household.  The 
nurse  fled,  canying  the  child  on  her  'shoulder. 
But  in  her  panic  and  huny  she  stumbled,  and 
Mephibosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  gi-ound  with 
such  force  as  to  deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use  of 
both  ®  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).    These  early  misfortunes 
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d  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the  real  meaning 
of  the  word  ]}p'',  translated  here  and  in  Num.  xxv.  4 

"hanged  up."  (See  Michaelis'  Supplement,  No.  1046  ;  also 
Gesenius,  Thes.  620;  and  Fiirst,  ffandwb.  539b .)  Aqulla 
tas  avairriyvvtiL,  understanding  them  to  have  been  not 
c.ucified  but  impaled.  The  Vulgate  reads  crucifixerunt 
(ver.  9),  and  qui  affixi  fuerant  (13).  The  Hebrew  term 
yp*  is  entirely  distinct  from  n?^,  also  rendered  "  to 
hang"  in  the  A.  V.,  which  is  its  real  signification.  It 
is  this  latter  word  which  is  employed  in  the  story  of  the 
five  kings  at  Makkedah  ;  in  the  account  of  the  indignities 
practised  on  Saul's  body,  2  Sam.  xxi.  12,  on  Baanah  and 
Eechab  by  David,  2  Sam.  iv.  12  ;  and  elsewhere. 

*  This  follows  from  the  statement  that  they  hung  from 
barley  harwtst  (April)  till  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
^October) ;  bnt  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  LXX. 
Save  employed  the  word  e|rjAid^eii',  "  to  expose  to  ti>e  I 
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threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and  his  persona] 
detoimity— as  is  often  the  case  where  it  has  l-een 
the  result  of  accident— seems  to  liave  exercised  a 
depressmg  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  cha- 
racter.  He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor 
lame  slave  (2  Sam.  xix.  26),  and  unable  to  walk ; 
a  dead  dog  (ix.  8) ;  that  all  the  house  of  his  father 
were  dead  (xix.  28)  ;  that  the  king  is  an  angel  of 
God  (ib.  27),  and  he  his  abject  dependen?  (ix. 
6,  8).  He  receives  the  slanders  of  Ziba  and  the 
harshness  of  David  alike  with  a  submissive  equa- 
nimity which  is  quite  touching,  and  which  efiectually 
Wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  wliich  thus  embittered  hiB 
whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with 
the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  (Jadite 
or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar,  not  far  from 
Mahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his  uncle 
Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of  his  family. 
By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5, 
§5),  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living  at 
a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every 
side,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  o'f 
other  and  hardly  less  pressing  descriptions.  The 
solemn  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of 
Mephibosheth  at  their  critical  interview  by  the 
stone  Ezel,  that  he  "  would  not  cut  oil"  his  kindness 
from  the  house  of  Jonathan  for  ever:  no!  not 
when  Jehovah  had  cut  ofl'  the  enemies  of  David 
each  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth"  (1  Sam.  xx. 
15)  ;  and  again,  that  "  Jehovah  should  be  between 
Jonathan's  seed  and  his  seed  for  ever"  (ver.  42), 
was  naturally  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  eagerly  inquired  v/ho  was  left  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  that  he  might  show  kindness  to  him  for 
Jonathan's  sake  (2  Sam.  ix.  1).  So  completely  had 
the  family  of  the  late  king  vanished  from  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be 
met  with  in  any  way  related  to  them  was  one 
ZiBA,  formerly  a  slave  of  the  royal  house,  but  now 
a  freed  man,  with  a  family  of  fifteen  sons,  who  by 
arts  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  subsequently  have 
of  his  character,  are  not  difficult  to  understand, 
must  have  acquired  considerable  substance,  since  he 
was  possessed  of  an  establishment  of  twenty  slaves 
of  his  own.  [Ziba.]  From  this  man  David  learnt 
of  the  existence  of  Mephibosheth.  Royal  messengers 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and 
his  infant  son  MiCHA  were  brought  to  Jeru.salem. 
The  interview  with  David  was  marked  by  extreme 


sun."  It  is  also  remarkable  that  on  the  only  other  occa- 
sion  on  which  this  Hebrew  term  is  used — Num.  xxv.  4 — 
an  express  command  was  given  that  the  victims  should 
be  crucified  "  in  front  of  the  sun." 

'  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus — in-b  twv  iuuxov 
{Ant.  vii.  5,  }5) ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  in  the 
East  children  are  always  carried  on  the  shoulder.  See 
the  woodcut  in  Lane's  Mod.  Egyptians,  ch.  i.  p.  Oi. 

e  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  very  characteristic  ot  tha 
simplicity  and  imconsciousness  of  these  ancient  records, 
of  which  the  late  Professor  Blnnt  has  happily  illustrated 
so  many  other  instances,  that  this  information  concerning 
Mephiboshett's  childhood,  which  contains  the  key  to  his 
whole  history,  is  inserted,  almost  as  if  by  accident,  in  the 
midst  of  the  narrative  of  bis  uncle's  death,  with  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  the  insertion,  or  connexion  between  the 
two,  further  tnan  tnat  of  their  being  relativetiandbaTl)!^ 
acisewUat  similar  name& 
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kindness  on  the  part  of  the  feing,  and  on  that  of 
Mephibosheth  by  tlie  fear  and  humility  which  has 
been  pointed  out  as  characteristic  of  him.  He 
leaves  the  royal  presence  with  all  the  property  of 
h;s  grandfather  restored  to  him,  and  with  the  whole 
family  and  establishment  of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to 
cultivate  the  land  and  harvest  the  produce.  He 
himself  is  to  be  a  daily  gue^t  at  David's  table. 
From  this  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen  years  now  passes, 
and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives.  Of  Mephi- 
bosheth's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  we  possess  two 
accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-30),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  ai-e  naturally  at  variance 
with  each  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  his 
flight  at  the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David 
has  undergone  the  most  trying  part  of  that  tiying 
day's  journey,  has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city 
BO  peculiarly  his  rwn,  and  completed  the  hot  and 
toilsome  ascent  ot  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  is  on 
foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and  refreshment.  The 
yelief  and  refreshment  are  there.  There  stand  a 
couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled  for  the  king 
or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon;  and 
there  are  bread,  gi'apes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine  , 
and  there — the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts — is 
Ziba,  with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on 
his  tongue.  Of  course  the  whole,  though  offered 
as  Ziba's,  is  the  property  of  Mephibosheth :  the 
asses  are  his,  one  of  them  his  own  *  riding  ani- 
mal :  the  fi'uits  are  fiom  his  gardens  and  orchards. 
But  why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ? 
Where  is  the  "  son  of  S»ul "  ?  He,  says  Ziba, 
is  in  Jerusalem,  waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation 
the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  that  throne  fi'om 
which  he  has  been  so  long  unjustly  excluded.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  tale  at  first  sight  is 
a  most  plausible  one,  and  that  the  answer  of 
David  is  no  mire  than  was  to  be  expected.  So 
the  base  ingratitude  of  Mephibosheth  is  requited 
with  the  ruin  he  deserves,  while  the  loyalty  and 
thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master,  thus  once  more  rein- 
stating him  in  the  position  from  which  he  had 
been  so  rudely  thrast  on  Mephibosheth 's  arrival  in 
Judah.  (2.)  Mephibosheth's  story — which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling  until 
several  days  later,  when  he  met  David  returning  to 
his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of  Jordan — was 
very  different  to  Ziba's.  He  had  been  desirous  to 
fly  with  his  patron  and  benefactor,  and  had  ordered 
Ziba  to  make  ready  his  ass  that  he  might  join  the 
cortege.  But  Ziba  had  deceived  him,  had  left  him, 
and  not  returned  with  the  asses.  In  his  helpless 
condition  he  had  no  alternative,  when  once  the  op- 
portunity of  accompanying  David  was  lost,  but  to 
rDmain  where  he  was.  The  swift  pursuit  which 
had  been  made  after  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
xvii.)  had  shown  what  risks  even  a  strong  and 
able  man  must  run  who  would  try  to  follow  the 
king.  But  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  had  done.  He  had  gone  into  tHe 
deepest  moiu-ning  possible  '  for  his  lost  friend.  From 
the  very  day  that  David  left  he  had  allowed  his 

h  Ths  word  used  both  in  xvi.  1,  2,  and  xix.  28,  is 
lion,  t.  e.  the  strong  he-ass,  a  farm  animal,  as  opposed 
to  the  she-ass,  more  commonly  used  for  riding.  For  the 
Swt  see  issACHAR,  vol.  i.  p.  902  a ;  for  the  second,  Elisha, 
bid.  537  b. 

'  The  same  mourning  as  David  for  his  child  (xii.  20). 

•  A  sinKular  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  by  Jerome 
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beard  to  grow  ragged,  his  crippled  feet  were  tm- 
washed^  and  untended,  his  linen  remained  unchangetj. 
That  David  did  not  disbelieve  this  story  is  shown 
by  his  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previously 
given.  That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his  decision, 
but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  tbi 
lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is  probably  due  partly  to 
weariness  at  the  whole  transaction,  but  mainly  to 
the  conciliatory  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at 
that  moment.  "  Shall  then  any  man  be  put  to 
death  this  day  ?  "  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. Ziba  probably  was  a  rascal,  who  had  done 
his  best  to  injure  an  innocent  and  helpless  man : 
but  the  king  had  passed  his  word  that  no  one  was 
to  be  made  unhappy  on  this  joyful  day ;  and  so 
Mephibosheth,  wlio  believe-J  himself  ruined,  has 
half  his  property  restored  to  him,  while  Ziba  is 
better  oft'  than  he  was  before  the  king's  flight,  and 
far  better  oft'  than  he  deseiTed  to  be. 

4.  The  writer  is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view 
generally  taken  of  Mephibosheth's  conduct,  and  in 
paiticular  the  opposite  side  has  been  maintained 
with  much  cogency  and  ingenuity  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  in  his  Undesigned  Coincidences  (part 
ii.  §17).  But  when  the  circumstances  on  both 
sides  are  weighed,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  come  to  above.  Mephibosheth  could 
have  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  revolution. 
It  was  not  a  mere  anarchical  scramble  in  which 
all  had  equal  chances  of  coming  to  the  top,  but 
a  civil  war  between  two  parties,  led  by  two  indi- 
viduals, Absalom  on  one  side,  David  on  the  other. 
From  Absalom,  who  had  made  no  vow  to  Jona- 
than, it  is  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope. 
Moreover,  the  struggle  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and,  at  the  period  with  which  alone 
we  are  concerned,  to  the  chief  city  of  Judah.  What 
chance  could  a  Benjamite  have  had  there  ? — more 
especially  one  whose  verj  claim  was  his  descent 
from  a  man  known  only  to  the  people  of  Judah 
as  having  for  years  hunted  their  darhng  David 
through  the  hills  and  woods  of  his  native  tribe  • 
least  of  all  when  that  Benjamite  was  a  poor  nei-vous 
timid  cripple,  as  opposed  to  Absalom,  the  handsomest, 
readiest,  and  most  popular  man  in  the  country. 
Again,  Mephibosheth's  story  is  throughout  valid 
and  consistent.  Every  tie,  both  of  interest  and  of 
gratitude,  combined  to  keep  him  fiiithful  to  David's 
cause.  As  not  merely  lame,  but  deprived  of  the  use 
of  both  feet,  he  must  have  been  entirely  dependent 
on  his  ass  and  his  servant :  a  position  which  Ziba 
showed  that  he  completely  appreciated  by  not  only 
making  oft"  himself,  but  taking  the  asses  and  their 
equipments  with  him.  Of  the  impossibility  of 
flight,  after  the  king  and  the  troops  had  gone,  we 
have  already  spoken.  Lastly,  we  have,  not  his 
own  statement,  but  that  of  the  historian,  to  the 
fact  that  he  commenced  his  mourning,  not  when 
his  supposed  designs  on  the  throne  proved  futile, 
but  on  the  very  day  of  David's  departure  (xix.  24). 

So  much  for  Mephibosheth.  Ziba,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  any  turn  affairs  might  take.  As  a  Benjamite 
and  an   old   adherent  of  Saul   all   his   tendencieg 


in  his  Quaest.  Heb.  on  this  passage,  to  the  effect  that  tht 
correct  reading  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  "undressed,"  bnt 
rather  "  ill-made  " — non  illotis  pedibus,  sed  pedihus  in- 
/ccijs— alluding  to  false  wooden  feet  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear.  The  Hebrew  word — I'ue  same  to  botl" 
feet  and  beard,  though  reiidere<l  In  A.'V.  "  dressed  "  and 
"  trinmied  " — is  Hti'V,  unsworins  to  our  worl  "doEo." 
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must  have  been  hostile  to  David.  It  was  David, 
moreover,  who  had  thrust  him  down  from  his 
indepeudent  position,  and  biought  himself  and  Lis 
fifteen  sons  back  into  the  bondage  from  which 
they  had  before  escaped,  and  from  which  they 
could  now  be  delivered  only  by  the  fall  of  Mephi- 
bosheth.  He  had  thus  ever}  reason  to  wish  his 
master  out  of  the  way,  and  human  nature  must 
be  different  to  what  it  is  if  we  can  believe  that 
eiiher  his  good  offices  to  David  or  his  accusation 
of  Mephibosheth  was  the  result  of  anything  but 
calculation  and  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Mephi- 
bosheth from  the  dying  woids  of  David,  which  is 
the  main  occasion  of  ]\Ir.  Blunt's  strictures,  it  is 
most  natural — at  any  rate  it  is  quite  allowable — 
to  suppose  that,  in  the  interval  of  eight  years  which 
elapsed  between  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
his  death,  Mephibosheth's  painful  life  had  come  to 
an  end.  We  may  without  difficulty  believe  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  the  anxieties  and  annoy- 
ances which  Ziba's  treachery  had  brought  upon 
him.  [G.] 

ME'EAB  (inD  :  MepSfi,'  Alex,  also  Mepo>j3  ; 

Joseph.  MepS^T} :  Ilerob),  the  eldest  daughter, 
possibly  the  eldest  child,  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
49).  She  first  appears  after  the  Anctory  over  Goliath 
and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  become  an  in- 
mate in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and  imme- 
diately after  the  commencement  of  his  friendship 
with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with  the  promise 
which  he  made  before  the  engagemfint  with  Goliath 
(xvii.  25),  Saul  beti'othcd  Merab  to  David  (xviii.  17), 
but  it  is  evidently  implied  that  one  object  of  thus 
rewarding  his  valour  was  to  incite  him  to  further 
feats,  which  might  at  last  lead  to  his  death  by  the 
Philistines.  David's  hesitation  looks  as  if  he  did 
not  much  value  the  honour — at  any  rate  before  the 
marriage  Merab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  dis- 
played her  attachment  for  David,  and  Merab  was 
then  married  to  Adriel  the  Meholatliite,  who  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  wealthy  sheikhs  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Palestine,  with  whom  the  house  of  Saul 
always  maintained  an  alliance.  To  Adriel  she  bore 
five  sons,  who  formed  five  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  house  of  Saul  who  were  given  up  to  the 
Gibeonites  by  DaAid,  and  by  them  crucified  to 
Jehovah  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah  (2  Sam. 
zxi.  8).    [RiZPAH.] 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passage  is  an 
accommodation.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the  five 
tons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to 
Adriel,"  and  this  is  followed  in  the  LXX.  and  Vul- 
gate. The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy  thus : — 
"  The  five  sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal,  Saul's 
daughter,  brought  up)  which  she  bare,"  &c.  The 
Peshito  substitutes  Merab  (in  the  present  state  of 
the  text  "  Nadab")  for  Michal.  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
in  hij  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10),  suggests  that 
there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul  named  Michal,  as 
there  were  two  Elishamas  and  two  Eliphalets  among 
David's  sons.  Probably  the  most  feasible  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  that  '*  Michal  "  is  the  mistake  of 
a  transcriber  for  "  Merab."  But  if  so  it  is  manifest 
from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  vii.  4,  §30)  with  the  present  text,  that  the 
SiTor  is  one  of  very  ancient  date. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  connexion  between 
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■•  Tbe  omission  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
'M  the  Vatictui  Codes  !i  w«i\]-g  in  1  Sam  xiv.  49  uuly. 


Merab's  name  and  that  of  her  nephew  Merib-Baa*> 
or  Mephibosheth  as  he  is  ordinuily  called  ?    fG.] 

MERAI'AH  (nnp  :  'A^uapi'o;  F.  A.  Mupaia 
Maraia).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son 
of  Jeshua.  Hi  vas  one  of  the  "  heads  of  the 
fathers,"  and  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Seraiah,  to  which  Ezra  belonged  (Neh.  xii.  12). 
The  reading  of  the  LXX. — 'Afiapia,  is  supported  by 
the  Peshito-Syriac. 

MERAI'OTH  (nina:  Mapi^X,  in  1  Chr.  vi 

6,  7,  52  ;  Mapaicie,  1  Ciir.  ix.  11  ;  Map^dd,  Ezr 
vii.  3  ;  Mapicie,  i\eh.  xi.  1 1  ;  Alex.  Mapaiuie,  1  Chr. 
vi.  6,  7,  Ezr.  vii.  3;  Mepacid,  1  Chr.  vi.  52; 
UapLcie,  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh.  xi.  11:  Meraioth, 
except  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Ezr.  vii.  3,  Maraioth).  1,  A 
descendant  of  Eleazar  the  sob  of  Aaron,  and  head 
of  a  priestly  house.  It  was  thought  by  Lightfbot 
that  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Eli  in  the 
office  of  high-priest,  and  that  at  his  death  the 
high-priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of  Elenzar  ia 
the  line  of  Ithamar  {Temple  Service,  iv.  §1). 
Among  his  illustiious  descendants  were  Zadok  and 
Ezra.  He  is  called  elsewhere  Meremoth  (1  Esdr. 
vii.  ;  2),  and  Marimoth  (2  Esdr.  i.  2).  It  is 
apparently  another  Meraioth  who  comes  in  between 
Zadok  and  Ahitub  in  the  genealogy  of  Aznriah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh.  xi.  11),  unless  the  names 
Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are  transposed,  which  is  not 
improbable. 

2.  (Mapicie:  Maraioth).  The  head  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  priests,  which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  was  represented  by  Helkai  (Neh. 
xii.  15).  He  is  elsewhere  called  Meremoth  (Neh. 
xii.  3),  a  confusion  being  made  between  the  letters 
1'  and  JO.  The  Peshito-Syriac  has  Marmuth  in  both 
passages.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MEK'AN  (Me^pai/:  Merrha).  The  merchants 
of  Meran  and  Theman  are  mentioned  with  the  Ha- 
garenes  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as  "  searcaers  out  of  undei- 
slanding."  The  name  does  not  occur  elsewheie,  and 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Medan  "  or  '*  Midian." 
Junius  and  Tremellius  give  Medanaei,  and  their 
conjecture  is  supported  by  the  appeaiance  of*  the 
Midianites  as  nomade  merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
Both  Medan  and  Midian  are  enimieiated  among  the 
sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Dedanim,  whose  "  travelling 
companies,"  or  caravans,  are  frequently  alluded  to 
(Is.  xxi.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  15).  Fritzsche  suggests  that 
it  is  the  Marane  of  Pliny  (vi.  28,  32).    [W.  A.  W.] 

MER'ARI  (^I^IO  :  Mtpapl :  unhappy,  sorrow- 
ful, or,  my  sorrow,  i.  e,  his  mother's),  third  soe 
of  Levi,  and  head  of  the  third  great  division 
(nn3K'*p)  of  the  Levites,  the  Merarites,  whose 
designation  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of  their 
progenitor,  only  with  the  article  prefixed,  viz., 
■'"I'lBn.  Of  Merari's  personal  history,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  and  of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who 
accompanied  Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever (Gen.  xlvi.  8,  11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  the  Merarites 
consisted  of  two  fimilies,  the  Mahlites  and  the 
Muihites;  Mahli  and  Mushi  being  either  the  two 
sons,  or  the  son  and  gi-andson,  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 


Tae  Alexandrine  MS.  omits  it  there,  and  inserts  U  lii 
xviii.  17  aad  19. 
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n.  19,  47;.  Their  chief  at  that  time  was 
Zuriel,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  family,  from 
»  month  old  and  upwards,  was  6200 ;  those  from 
30  years  old  to  50  were  3200.  Their  charge  was 
the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  con- 
nected with  setting  them  up.  In  the  encampment  their 
place  was  to  the  north  of  the  tabernade ;  and  both 
they  and  the  Gershonites  were  "  under  the  hand  " 
of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
nature  of  the  materials  which  they  had  to  carry, 
four  waggons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershonites 


"  Their  cities  were  Jokneam,  Kartah,  Dimnah,  Nahalal, 
in  Zebulnn ;  Bezer,  Jahazah,  Kedemoth,  Mephaath,  in 
Reuben ;  Ramoth,  Mahanaim,  Heshbon,  and  Jazer,  in  Gad. 
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followed  immediately  after  the  standai'd  of  Jii'iaii, 
and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  fwt  up 
the  tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathitoj 
(Num.  iii.  20,  33-37,  iv.  29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x. 
17,  21).  In  the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua, 
the  Merarites  had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them, 
out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was 
Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later 
times  a  frequent  subject  of  wai-  between  Israel 
and  Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  34-40 ; "  1  Chr.  vi.  63, 
77-81).  In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their 
chief,  and  assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bring- 
ing up  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6).    Afterwards  we  find 


But  in  1  Chr.  vi.,  Instead  of  the  four  in  Zebulon,  only 
Rimmon  and  Tabor  are  named,  thongh  the  total  is  given 
as  twelve  in  ver.  63. 


Oershoc. 


Table  of  thb  Mbbarites. 
Levi  (Exod.  vi.  16-19;  Num.  liL  17-20). 


Kohatb. 


Merari- 

I 
Mushi. 


Mahli. 


Eder  Jerimoth 

(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).      (ib.). 


Libni. 

Shimei. 

I 
Uzza. 

I 
Shimei. 

I 
Haggiah. 

I 

Asaiah,  chiet  of 

220  Merarites  in 

the  time  of  David 

(1  Chr.  vi.  44, 45. 

XV.  6).    But  this 

genealogy  is  doubtless 

imperfect,  as  it  gives 

only  10  generations 

from  Levi  to  Asaiah 

inclusive 


Abihail. 

I 

Zuriel, 

chief  of  the  house  of  the 

father  of  the  families  of  Merari  in 

the  time  of  Moses 

(Num.  iii.  35). 


I 
Shamer. 

Bani  =  Bunni  (Meh.  xl.  I£)7 

Amzi. 

Hilkiah. 
I 


Jettuthun  ? 


Amazlah. 

I 

^Hasb'abiah. 


Jaaziah  or  Jaaziel  1  Chr.  xv.  18;  xxiv.  26,  27.  Mallucb. 


Shoham 
(xxiv.  ir/). 


Zaccur  or      Ibri  or  Ahii        1 
Zechariah         (vi.  44 ; 
(ib.&xv.is).    xxlv.  27). 

See  LXX.  ('AjSai). 


Eleazar  (xxiii.  SI,  22;  xxlv.  23).       Kishi,  Kish  (xxiil  21),  or  Kusbaiah  (xv  l\\ 


Hosah  Ohed-        Galal  or      Zeri  or   Jeshaiah  ♦Hashabiah   Matti- 

(xvi.  38, 42;     Edom        Gedaliah         Izri    (lb.  3, 15).    (ib.  3, 19;      thiah 
XSTl.10,16).  (xvl.38).   (XXV.  .1,  9).  (ib.3,11).         \  vi.  45).    (lb.  3,  21). 


I 
Jerahmeel 
(xxiv.29). 


Slmri      Hilkiah  Teba-  Zecba- 
(xxvl.  10).  (ib.ll).  llah     riah 
(ib.).    (ib.). 

"  Sons  of  Jeduthun,  Shem'aiah  and  Uzziel," 
in  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxlx.  14). 

"  Obadiah  (or  Abda)  the  son  of  Shemaiab, 

the  son  of  Galal,  the  son  of  Jeduthun," 

after  the  return  from  captivity 

(1  Chr.  Ix.  16 ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 


Ethan,  called 
also  Jeduthun, 
head  of  the 
singers  in  the  time  of 

David  (vi.  44-47 ; 

xv.  17,  19  ;  xvi.  41,  42 

XXV.  1,  3,  6). 


Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son 
of  Jehalelel,  in  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
Azrikam. 


Bherebiah.  in  time  of  Ezra,  "  of  tbp  Jeshaiah,  of  the  sons 

•01J8  of  Mahli "  (Ezr.  viii.  18);  corrtipted  to    of  Meran.  in  th«  time 

Asebebia  (1  Esdi   viil.  47).  of  Ezra  (Etr.  vUl.  19) 


Hasshub. 
I 
Shemaiah,  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15). 

Hashabiah,  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  iu  tho 

time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii).  19),  calloj  Ajtbl 

and  Aasanias  (1  Esdr.  viil.  a%  ro 
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the  Merarites  still  sharing  with  the  two  other 
Levitical  families  the  various  fuuctions  of  their 
casts  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  «,  21-23).  Thus  a  third  part 
of  the  singers  nnd  musicians  were  Merarites,  and 
Ethin  or  Jeduthun  was  their  chief  in  the  time  of 
David.  [Jedutiion.]  A  third  part  of  the  door- 
keepers were  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  6,  xxvi.  10, 
19),  unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  fi-om  ver.  19 
tliat  the  doorkeepers  wei-e  all  either  Kohathites  or 
Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
tns  Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish  the 
son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took 
their  part  with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other 
Levitical  families  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and 
purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12, 
15).  After  the  return  from  captivity  Shemaiah 
represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  1 4,  Neh. 
xi.  15,  and  is  said,  with  other  chiefs  of  the  Levites, 
to  have  "  had  the  oversight  of  the  outward  business 
of  the  house  of  God."  There  were  also  at  that  time 
sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17).  A  little 
later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he  was  in 
great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of 
good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli"  was 
found,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  "  Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Merai'i,"  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18, 19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 
18,  is  the  name  cf  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
Mid  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  not,  as  the 
actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.  The  copu- 
lative 1  has  fallen  out  before  their  names  in  ver.  24, 
a«  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  Chr.  ix.  14 ; 
Neh.  xii.  24). 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  principal  de- 
scents, as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them. 
But  the  true  position  of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and 
Jeduthun  is  doubtful.  Here  too,  as  elsewhei-e, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  given  name  indicates 
an  individual,  and  when  the  family  called  after  him, 
or  the  head  of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes  no  less 
difficult  to  decide  whether  any  name  which  occurs 
repeatedly  designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of 
the  family  who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and 
others.  As  regards  the  confusion  between  Ethan 
and  Jeduthun,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun 
was  the  patronymic  title  of  the  house  of  which 
Ethan  was  the  head  in  the  time  of  David.  Jeduthun 
might  have  been  the  brother  of  one  of  Ethan's 
direct  ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in  which  case 
Hashabiah  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  3, 19,  might  be  the  same 
as  Hashabiah  in  vi.  45.  Hosah  and  Obed-edom 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  or  clansmen 
"^  Jedutliun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David  ;  and, 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  names  of  Hosah's  sons, 
Simri  and  Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of 
Shamer  and  Hilkiah,  in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the 
inference  would  be  that  Jeduthun  was  a  son  either 
of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since  he  lived  after  Hilkiali, 
but  before  Hashabiah.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to  Etbm  the 
patronymic  designation  Jeduthim,  it  draws  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  term  "  sons  of  Jeduthim  " 
and  "  sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's 
time  there  could  be  sous  of  those  who  are  called 
Rins  of  Jed\ithui»  above  ttm-ty  years  of  age  (since 
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they  filled  ollices,  1  Chr.  xxvi.  10),  at  the  sanriB 
time  that  Jeduthun  wa.s  said  to  be  the  ch.et  ci  tne 
singers.  In  like  manner  it  is  possible  that  Jaxiziah 
may  have  been  a  brotlicr  of  Malluch  or  of  Abdi, 
and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  otlier  deseendauts 
besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they  may 
have  been  rect-oned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  o*'  A'erari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chr.  xxiv.  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (ap- 
parently the  same  as  Zechariah  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18, 
where  we  probably  ought  to  read  "  Z.  son  of 
Jaaziah,"  and  xxvi.  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  LXX. 
have  'npSi,  'A)3af,  and  'A;35i.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  (Mepapf ;  Alex,  in  Jud.  viii.  1  Mepapfl: 
Merari).  The  father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

MERATHA'TM,  THE  LAND  OF  (pKH 

D''m)0 :  terra  dominantiurn),  that  is  "  of  double 

rebellion  "  (a  dual  form  from  the  root  THO  ;  Ge- 

senius,  Thes.  819a;  Fiirst,  Hdwh.  791  &),  alluding 
to  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  the  double 
captivity  which  it  had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of 
Israel  (Jer.  1.  21).  This  is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius, 
Fiirst,  Michaelis  (Bihel  fiir  Ungelehrten),  &c.,  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken  by  all  the  versions 
which  the  writer  has  consulted,  excepting  that  of 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  which  the  A.  V. — as  in 
other  instances — has  followed  here.  The  LXX.  eirj 
T7)s  yris,  Aeyei  Kvpto?.  tt  i  k  p  co  s  eiri'ySTjfli,  &c., 
take  the  root  in  its  second  sense  of  "  bitter."  [G.] 

MERCU'RIUS  ('Epjurjs :  Mercurms),  properly 
Hermes,  the  Greek  deity,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  their  Mercury  the  god  of  commerce  and 
bargains.  In  the  Greek  mythology  Hennes  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is 
constantly  represented  as  the  companion  of  his 
father  in  his  wanderings  upon  earth.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  they  were  travelling  in  Phrygia,  and 
were  refused  hospitality  by  all  save  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasants  of  whom  Ovid 
tells  the  charming  episode  in  his  Metmn.  viii. 
G20-724,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  folk-lore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  readiness  with  which  the  simple  people 
of  Lystra  recognized  in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the 
gods  who,  according  to  their  wont,  had  come 
down  in  the  likeness  of  men  (Acts  xiv.  11). 
They  called  Paul  "  Hermes,  because  he  was  the 
chief  speaker,"  identifying  in  him  as  they  supposed 
by  this  characteristic,  the  herald  of  the  gods  (Hom. 
Od.  V.  28 ;  Hym.  in  Herm.  3),  and  of  Zeus  {Od. 
i.  38,  84;  Tl.  xxiv.  333,  461),  the  eloquent  orator 
{Od.  i.  86  ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  10,  1),  inventor  of  letters, 
music,  and  the  arts.  He  was  usually  represented 
as  a  slender  beardless  youth,  but  in  an  older 
Pelasgic  figure  he  was  bearded.  Whether  St.  Paul 
wore  a  beard  or  not  is  not  to  be  infeiTed  from  this 
for  the  men  of  Lystra  identified  him  with  their  god 
Hermes,  not  from  any  accidental  resemblance  in 
figure  or  appearance  to  the  statues  of  that  deity, 
but  because  of  the  act  of  healing  which  had  been 
done  upon  the  man  who  was  lame  from  his 
birth.  [W.A.W.j 

MERCY-SEAT  (nnS3  :  l\a<TT-fipioi' :  propi- 
tiatorium).  This  appears  to  have  been  merely  tne 
lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  anotlier  surface 
affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the  blood  of  the 
yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by  the  high-pnest ; 
and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  the  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  ou  *he  materiai 
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feet  of  its  "  covering  "  tlie  Ark,  or  from  this  notion 
of  its  reference  to  the  "  covering,"  (i.  e.  atonement) 
ot  sin.  But  in  any  case  the  notion  of  a  "  seat,"  as 
coiveyeJ  by  th^  name  in  English,  seems  super- 
fluous and  likely  to  mislead.  Jehovah  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  "  dwelling "  and  even  as  "  sitting " 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  xcix.  1)  between  tiie  cherubim,  but 
undoubtedly  his  seat  in  tliis  '^^nception  would  not 
be  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  which  they  stood 
(Kx.  XXV.  18),  and  ati  tfothronement  in  the  glory 
abo7e  it  must  be  supposed.  The  idea  with  which 
it  is  conn?ct(d  is  not  merely  that  of  "  mercy,"  but 
of  fciTnal  atonement  made  for  the  breach  of  the  co- 
venant (Lev.  xvi.  14),  which  the  Ark  contained  in 
its  material  vehicle — the  two  tables  of  stone.  The 
communications  made  to  Moses  are  repi'eseuted  as 
made  "  from  oif  the  Mercy-Seat  that  was  upon  the 
Ark  of  the  Testimony  "  (Num.  vi\.  89  ;  comp.  Ex. 
xzv.  22,  XXX.  6)  ;  a  sublime  illustration  of  the 
moral  relation  and  responsibility  into  which  the 
people  were  by  covenant  regarded  as  brought  before 
God.  ^[H.  H.] 

MER'ED  (T10:  VlcopdS,  1  Chr.  iv.  17  ;  Ma- 

0^5,  1  Chr.  iv.  18:  Mered).  This  name  occurs  in 
a  fragmentary  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as 
that  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra.  He  is  theie  said 
to  have  taken  to  wife  Bithiah  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  who  is  enumerated  by  the  Kabbins 
imong  the  nine  who  entered  Paradise  (Hottinger, 
Smegma  Orientale,  p.  315),  and  in  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  is  said  to  have  been  a  pro- 
selyte. In  the  same  Targum  we  find  it  stited  that 
Ualeb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  was  called  Mered 
iecause  he  withstood  or  rebelled  against  (^^P),  the 

counsel  of  the  spies,  a  tradition  also  recorded  by 
Jarchi.  But  another  and  very  curious  tradition 
IS  preserved  in  the  Quaestiones  inlibr.  Paral.,  attri- 
buted to  Jerome.  According  to  this,  Ezi-a  was 
Amram  ;  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron 
and  Moses  ;  Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad. 
The  tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  re- 
ceiving the  law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to 
put  away  his  mother  because  she  was  his  aunt, 
being  the  daughter  of  Levi  •.  that  Amram  did  so, 
married  again,  and  begat  Eldad  and  Medad. 
Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  PhaiT.oh,  is  said,  on  the 
same  authoi-ity,  to  have  bsen  "  taken  "  by  Moses, 
because  she  forsook  idols,  and  was  converted  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
"  Miriam  "  in  1  Chr.  iv.  17,  which  was  referred  to 
Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses.  Rabbi  D.  Kimehi 
would  put  the  first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  paren- 
thesis. He  makes  Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
the  first  wife  of  Mered,  and  mother  of  Miriam, 
Shammai,and  Ishbah  ;  Jehudijah,  or  "  the  Jewess," 
being  his  second  wife.  But  the  whole  genealogy 
is  so  intricate  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  un- 
ravel it.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MER'EMOTH  (TliDnp  :  Uepi/xde  ;  Alex. 
Wapucie,  Kzr.  viii.  33  ;  Pa/j-cod,  Neh.  iii.  4 ;  Me- 
Baficid,  Neh.  iii.  21 :  Meremotli).  1.  Son  of  Uriah, 
or  Urijah,  the  priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hak- 
Icoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course  o<  priests  as 
established  by  David.  On  the  return  from  Babylon 
the  children  of  Koz  w  n-e  among  those  priests  who 
were  unable  to  establish  their  pedigree,  and  in  con- 
Bequence  were  put  from  the  pjiesthood  as  polluted 
(E:r.  ii.  61,  62).  This  probably  applied  to  only 
va  GuniJv  of  the  descendimts  of  Kcz.  for  in  Ezr. 
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viii.  33,  Moremoth  is  clearly  recognised  as  a  priest 
and  is  appointed  to  weigh  and  register  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Temple,  which  Ezii 
had  brought  from  Babylon,  a  function  which  priests 
and  Levites  alone  were  selected  to  discharge  (Ear. 
viii.  24-30).  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem under  Nehemiah  we  find  Meremoth  taking 
an  active  part,  woiking  between  Meshullam  and 
the  sons  of  Has£>:naah  who  restored  the  fish-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  4),  and  himself  restoring  the  portion  ot 
the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the  house  of  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21).  Burrington 
{Genealogies,  ii.  154)  is  inclined  to  consider  the  two 
mentioned  in  Neh.  iii.  by  the  same  name  as  distinct 
persons,  but  his  reasons  do  not  appear  sufficient. 

In  1  Esdr.  viii.  62,  he  is  called  "  Marmoth 
the  sou  of  Iri." 

2.  {Mapi/xwO:  Marimuth).  A  layman  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  and  put  her  away  at 
Ezra's  bidding  (Ezr.  x.  36). 

3.  {Mepafjidid :  Merimuth).  A  priest,  or  more 
probably  a  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  more  probable,  because  in  Neh.  xii.  3  the 
name  occurs,  with  many  others  of  the  same  list, 
among  those  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  a  cen- 
tury before.  In  the  next  generation,  that  is  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Meremoth  was  Helkai  (Neh.  xii. 
15)  ;  the  reading  Meraioth  in  that  passage  being  an 
enor.  [Meraiotk  2.]  The  A.  V.  of  1611  had 
"  Merimoth  "  in  Neh.  xii.  3.  like  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, [v:.  A.  W.] 

MER'ES  (DnJ3  :  Mares).  One  of  the  seven 
counsellors  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  "  "wise  men 
which  knew  the  times"  (Esth.  i.  14).  His  name 
is  not  traceable  in  the  LXX.,  which  in  this  passage 
is  corrupt.  Benfey  (quoted  by  Geseuius,  Tlies.  s.  v  ) 
suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  marshal 
"  worthy,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend  meresh, 
and  is  probably  also  the  origin  of  Marsena,  ihe 
name  of  another  Persian  counsellor.     [W.  A.  W.j 

MER'IBAH  (nnnp  :  AoiUpvffis  Ex.  xvii.  -^ , 
'avTiXoyia  Num.  xx  13,  xx\'ii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  51 ; 
\oLOopla  Num.  xx.  24  :  contradictio).  In  Ex.  svii. 
7  we  read,  "  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Massab 
and  Meribah,"*  where  the  people  murmured,  and  the 
rock  was  smitten.  [For  the  situation  see  Rephidim.] 
The  name  is  also  given  to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  13,  24, 
xxvii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxii.  51  "  Jlerihah-kadesh  "),  be- 
cause there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
strove  with  God.  Tb°re,  however,  Moses  and  A:iron 
incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  because  they  "  be- 
lieved not,"  because  they  "  rebelled,"  and  "  sanctifiea 
not  God  in  the  midst "  of  the  people.  Impatience 
and  self-willed  assumption  of  plenary  power  are  th« 
prominent  features  of  their  behaviour  in  Num.  xx. 
10  ;  the  "  speaking  to  the  rock  "  (which  perhaps 
was  to  have  been  in  Jehovah's  name)  was  neglected, 
and  another  symbol,  suggestive  rather  of  them- 
selves as  the  source  of  power,  was  substituted.  In 
spite  of  these  plain  and  distinctive  features  of  differ- 
ence between  the  event  at  Kadesh  and  that  at 
Rephidim  some  commentators  have  regarded  the 
one  as  a  mere  duplicate  of  the  other,  owing  tt 
a  mixture  of  eaidier  and  later  legend,  [H.  H.] 


•  Chiding,  or  strife,  nS^'IDI  HDD  ;  7re(pa<r/uci9  «« 
Aoi£opr)ais,  also  ai/riAnyia;  marg.  "  temptatioa,"  I>eut 
xutii!.  Ij. 
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foiins  a  trajueiit  element  in  the  appellations  of  Bo' 
byloniau  kings,  e.  g.  Meiodacli-Baladan,  Evil-Mero« 
dach,  Merodach-adin-akhi,  &c. ;  and  is  found  in  this 
position  as  early  as  B.C.  1650.  (See  the  Essay  by 
Sir  H.  Rawluison  "  On  the  Religion  of  the  Babylo- 
nians and  Assyrians,"  in  Kawlinson's  Herodotus,  1. 
62/-631.)  [G.  R.] 

MER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN  (1"7X^3  -TINip: 
MapoiSclx-BaXaScij/ :  llerodach-Baladan)  is  men- 
tioned as  king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
both  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in 
Isaiah  (xxxix.  I),  In  the  former  place  he  is  called 
Berodach-lialadau,  by  the  ready  interchange  of  the 
letters  2  and  D,  which  was  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
as  it  has  been  to  many  other  nations.  The  ortho- 
graphy "  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  ; 
since  this  element  in  the  king's  name  is  undoubtedly 
identical  with  the  appellation  of  the  famous  Baby- 
lonian deity,  who  is  always  called  "  Merodach," 
both  by  the  Hebrews  and  by  the  native  writers 
The  name  of  Merodach-Baladan  has  been  clearly  le- 
cognised  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  It  appears 
under  the  form  of  Marudachus-Baldanes,  or  Maru- 
dach-Baldan,  in  a  fragment  of  Polyhistor,  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (Ghron.  Can.  pars  i.  v.  1) ;  and  under 
that  of  Mardoc-empad  (or  rather  Mardoc-empal ") 
in  the  famous  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy."  Josephus 
abbreviates  it  still  more,  and  calls  the  monarch 
simply  "Baladas"  {Ant.Jvd.  x.  2,  §2). 

The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  {Mardoc- 
empal)  a  reign  of  12  years — from  B.C.  721  to  B.C. 
709 — and  makes  him  then  succeeded  by  a  certain 
Arceanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a  six  mouths' 
reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Belibus,  who 
(according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
702.  It  has  commonly  been  seen  that  these  must 
be  two  ditferent  reigns,  and  that  Merodach-Baladan 
must  therefore  have  been  deposed  in  B.C.  709,  and 
have  recovered  his  throne  in  B.C.  702,  when  he  had 
a  second  period  of  dominion  lasting  half  a  year. 
The  inscriptions  contain  express  mention  of  both 
reigns.  Sargon  states  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
own  reign  he  di'ove  Merodach-Baladan  out  of  Ba- 
bylon, after  he  had  ruled  over  it  for  twelve  years  ; 
and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in  his  first  yeai-  he  de- 
feated and  expelled  the  same  monarch,  setting  up  in 
his  place  "  a  man  named  Belib."  Putting  all  our 
notices  together,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Merodach- 
Baladan  was  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  which 
resisted  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  strove  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  country.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.  In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is 
styled  ••  the  son  of  Baladan ;"  but  the  inscriptions 
call  him  "  the  son  of  Yagin  ;"  whence  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Baladan  was  a  more  remote  ancestor. 
Yagin,  the  real  father  of  Merodach-Baladan,  is  pos- 
sibly represented  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  by  the  uame 
Jugaeus — wliich  in  some  copies  replaces  the  name 
Elulaeus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  INIerodach-Baladan.  At  any  rate,  from  the 
time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and  his  family 
were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  independence 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle  of  their 
country.  The  king  of  whom  we  are  here  treating 
sustained  two  contests  with  the  power  of  Assyria, 
he  is  identified  with  the  planet  Jupiter.     His  name  1  was  twice  defeated,  and  twice  compelled  to  fly  his 

"  In  the  uncial  writing  A  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  this  instance.  See  his  work,  Egypt's  Place  in  Universul 
for  A,  and  in  the  ordinary  manuscript  character  A  is  not  j  HUtory,  vol.  i.  p.  T26,  E.T.  Tlie  abbreviati(jn  of  the  nanit 
unlike  8.  M.  Bunsen  was  (we  believe)  the  first  to  suggest  |  lias  many  parallels.  (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i 
that  there  had  been  a  substitution  of  the  S  for  the  A  in    p.  -Ui^,  uot«  1>. 


MERIB-BAAL 
MEBIB-BA'AL  {bV2  n"'"]»,  except  on  its  4th 
Kcurrence.  and  there  less  accurately  7^^"''')^' 
».  e.  Meri-baal,  though  in  many  MSS.  the  fuller 
form  is  preserve"!  •  Mepi^SooA.,  Mapet&da\  ;  Alex. 
Me</)pt^k.o\,  Mexpi^aaX:  Meri-haal),  son  of  Jo- 
nathan the  son  of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  .34,  ix.  40), 
doubtless  the  same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of 
2  Samuel  is  called  Mephi-bosheth.  The  reasons 
for  the  identification  are,  that  in  the  history  no 
other  son  but  Meph'bosheth  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ; 
th^'.  Mephibosheth,  like  Merib-baal,  had  a  son  named 
Micah  ;  and  that  the  terms  "  bosheth  "  and  "  baal  " 
appear  from  other  examples  {e.g.  Esh-Baal  =  lsh- 
bosheth)  to  be  convertible.  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  change  in  the  tbrmer  part  of  the  name,  and 
whether  it  is  more  than  a  clerical  eiTor  between 
the  two  Hebrew  letters  Q  and  ~\,  does  not  appem-  to 
nave  been  ascei-tained.  It  is  perhaps  in  favour  of 
the  latter  explanation  that  in  some  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  I  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.  the  name  is  given  as 
Memphi-baal.  A  trace  of  the  same  thing  is  visible 
in  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  given  above.  If 
it  is  not  a  mere  error,  then  there  is  perhaps  some 
connexion  between  the  name  of  Merib-baiil  and  that 
of  his  aunt  Merab. 

Neither  is  it  clear  why  this  name  and  that  of 
Ishbosheth  should  be  given  in  a  different  form  in 
these  genealogies  to  what  they  are  in  the  historical 
nai-rative.  But  for  this  see  ISH-BOSHETH  and 
Mephi-bosheth.  [G.] 

MER'ODACHC^ll'lO:  ^aipwUx:  Merodach) 
is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture,  namely  in  Jer. 
1.  2,  where  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coupled  together, 
and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the  fall  of  Ba- 
bylon. It  has  been  commonly  concluded  from  this 
passage  that  Bel  and  Merodiv"''  were  separate  gods ; 
but  from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions 
it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case.  Jlero- 
daoh  was  really  identical  with  the  famous  Babylo- 
nian Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  probably  at  first 
a  mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which  by  degrees  super- 
seded his  proper  appellation.  Still  a  certain  dis- 
tinction appears  to  have  been  maintained  between 
the  names.  The  golden  image  in  the  great  temple 
at  Babylon  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  distinctly 
as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach,  while  other  idols  of 
the  god  may  have  represented  him  as  Meroilach 
rather  than  Bel.  It  is  not  known  what  the  word 
Merodach  means,  or  what  the  special  aspect  of  the 
god  was,  when  worshipped  under  that  title.  In  a 
general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Gi-eek  Jupiter.  He  is  "  the  old  man 
of  the  gods,"  "  the  judge,"  and  has  the  gates  of 
heaven  imder  his  especial  charge.  Nebuchadnezzar 
calls  him  "  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods, 
the  most  ancient,"  and  Neriglissar  "  the  first-born, 
of  the  gods,  the  layer-up  of  treasures."  In  the 
earlier  period  of  Babylonian  history  he  seems  to 
share  with  several  other  deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal, 
Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  &c.)  the  worship  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  later  times  he  is  regarded  as  the  source 
of  all  power  and  blessings,  and  thus  concentrates  in 
his  own  person  the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and 
respect  which  had  previously  been  divided  among 
the  vai-ious  gods  of  the  Pantheon.     Astronomically 
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wimtry.  His  sons,  supported  by  the  king  of  Elam, 
or  Susiana,  continued  the  siruegle,  and  are  found 
among  the  adversaries  of  Esar-Haddon,  Sennacherib's 
»Q  and  successor.  His  grandsons  contend  against 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  tisar-Haddon.  It  is  not 
til  the  fourth  generation  that  the  family  seems  to 
Become  extinct,  and  the  Babylonians,  having  no 
champion  to  maintain  their  cause,  contentedly 
acquiesce  in  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 

There  is  lome  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  We- 
rodach-Baladan  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah, 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  as  to  the  astronomical 
marvel  of  which  Judaea  had  been  the  scene  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  31).  According  to  those  commentators  who 
connect  the  illness  of  Hezekiah  with  one  or  other  of 
Sennacherib's  expeditions  against  him,  the  embassy 
has  to  be  ascribed  to  Merodach-Baladan's  second  or 
shorter  reign,  when  alone  he  was  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib.  If  however  we  may  be  allowed 
to  adopt  the  view  that  Hezekiah's  illness  preceded 
the  first  invasion  of  Sennacherib  by  several  years 
(see  above,  ad  voc.  Hezekiah,  and  compare  Kaw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i.  479,  note  ^j,  synchronising 
really  with  an  attack  of  Sargon,  we  must  assign  the 
embassy  to  Merodach-Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and 
bring  it  within  the  period,  B.C.  721-709,  which 
the  Canon  assigns  to  him.  l^ow  the  14th  year 
of  Hezekiah,  in  which  the  embassy  should  fall 
(2  K.  XX.  6  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  5),  appears  to  have  been 
B.C.  713.  This  was  the  year  of  Merodach-Baladan's 
first  reign. 

The  increasing  power  of  Assyria  was  at  this 
period  causing  alarm  to  her  neighbours,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  would  tend 
to  draw  Judaea  and  Babylonia  together,  and  to  give 
rise  to  negotiations  between  them.  The  astrono- 
mical maiTel,  whatever  it  was,  which  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would  doubtless  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babylonians ;  but  it 
was  probably  rather  the  pretext  than  the  motive 
for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldaean  king 
despatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.  The  real 
object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judaea,  aiid  Egypt  (Is. 
XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the  gi-owing  power  of 
the  Assyrians.''  Hezekiah's  exhibition  of  "  all  his 
precious  things"  (2  K.  xx.  13)  would  thus  have 
been,  not  a  mere  display,  but  a  mode  of  satisfying 
the  Babylonian  ambassadors  of  his  ability  to  support 
the  expenses  of  a  wai'.  The  league,  however,  though 
iesigned,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  effect.  Sargon, 
acquainted  probably  with  the  intentions  of  his  ad- 
rersaries,  anticipated  them.  He  sent  expeditions 
both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia — seized  the  strong- 
hold of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely  defeated 
Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.  That  monarch 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in 
exile.  At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to  retum. 
In  B.C.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged  in 
anarchy — the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and 
various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled  monarch  seems 
to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his  throne.     His 


•i  Josephus  expressly  states  that  Merodach-Baladan 
sent  the  ambassadors  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Hezekiah  {Ant.  Jud.  x.  2,  §2). 

"  The  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Vulgate  of  Judg. 
V.  18— in  regione  Merome—ie  only  apparent.    It  Is  a 

literal  transference  of  the  words  H'lb'  'lO^ID  ?y 
rifChtly  rendered  in  the  A,  V  "  In  the  high  ptawso?  the 
field,"  and  bos  no  connexica  with  Mercssi. 
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adversaiy,  Sargon,  was  dead  or  dying,  and  a  new 
and  untried  prince  was  about  to  rule  over  the  Assy- 
rians. He  might  hope  that  the  reins  of  government 
would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand,  and  that  he  naighl 
stand  his  ground  against  the  son,  though  he  had 
been  forced  to  yield  to  the  father.  In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  Sennacherib  had 
scarcely  established  himself  on  the  throne,  when  he 
proceeded  to  engage  his  people  in  wars ;  and  it 
seems  that  his  very  iirst  step  was  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Balylon.  Merodach-Baladan  had  ob- 
tained a  body  of  troops  from  his  ally,  the  king  of 
Susi;ma;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the  combined 
ai-my  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after  which  he  ravaged 
the  entire  country,  destro3ring  79  walled  cities  and 
820  towns  and  villages,  and  cairying  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  into  captivity.  Merotlach-Baladan 
fled  to  "  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates" 
(Fox  Talbot's  Assyrian  Texts,  p.  1) — tracts  pro- 
bably now  joined  to  the  continent — and  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  search  which  the  Assyrians  made 
for  him.  If  we  may  believe  Polyhistor  however, 
this  escape  availed  him  little.  That  writer  relates 
(ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  5),  that  he  was  soon 
after  put  to  death  by  Elibus,  or  Belibus,  the  vice- 
roy whom  Sennacherib  appointed  to  represent  him 
at  Babylon.  At  any  rate  he  lost  his  recovered 
crown  after  wearing  it  for  about  six  mouths,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. [G,  R  ] 

MEROM,  THE  WATERS  OF  (DhO  VJ : 

rh  vSccp  "^a^puiv ;  Alex,  in  ver.  5,  Meppwv :  aquae 
Merom),  a  place  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained 
possession  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  a 
confederacy  of  the  northern  chiefs  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  5), 
and  here  they  were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and  com- 
pletely routed  (ver.  7).  The  battle  of  Merom  was 
to  th<»  north  of  Palestine  what  that  of  Beth-horoii 
had  been  to  the  south, — indeed  more,  for  there  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  same  number  of  im- 
portant towns  to  be  taken  in  detail  after  this  vic- 
tory that  there  had  been  in  the  former  case. 

The  name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
but  in  the  passage  above*  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  found 
in  Josephus.  In  his  account  of  the  battle  (^Ant.  v. 
1,  §18),  the  confederate  kings  encamp  "  near  Beroth. 
a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  fi-om  Kedes ;"  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  water.  In  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  the  name  is  gi^-en  as  "  Merran,"  and  it 
is  stated  to  be  "  a  village  twelve  miles  distant  fi-om 
Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  near  Dothaim."  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  though  by  common  consent  the 
"  waters  of  Merom "  are  identified  with  the  lake 
through  which  the  Jordan  runs  between  Banias  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Semechonitis  ^  of  Josephus, 
and  Bahr  el  Huleh  of  the  modern  Arabs — yet  that 
identity  cannot  be  proved  by  any  ancient  record. 
The  nearest  approach  to  proof  is  an  interence  fi-om 
the  statement  of  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  5,  §1),  that  the 
second  Jabin  (Judg.  iv.  v.)  "  belonged  to  the  citf 


'■  Ti  "S-eix^xioviTLi;,  or  2e/iiex<uviTwi',  KCfivri  (Ant.  v.  6  }  1 ; 
S.  J.  iii.  10,  $7,  iv.  1,  }1).  This  name  does  not  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  Bible ;  nor  has  it  been  discovered  in  any 
author  except  Josephus.  For  the  possible  derivations  ol 
it,  see  Reland  (PaZ.  262-4),  and  the  summary  of  Stanley 
(S.  <&  P.391  note).  To  these  it  should  be  added  that  the 
name  Semakh  is  not  confined  to  this  lake.  A  wady  ol 
Ui&t  name  is  the  principal  torrent  on  the  cast  of  the  S«« 
ot  Tiberias. 
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Asor  (Hazor),  which  lay  aoove  the  lake  of  Semech- 
onitis."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Hazor 
of  the  first  and  the  Hazor  of  the  second  Jabiu  were 
one  and  the  same  place ;  and  as  the  waters  of  Merom 
are  named  in  connexion  with  the  former,  it  is  allow- 
able to  infer  that  they  are  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Semechonitis.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  inference  is  really  all  the  proof  we  have,  while 
4gainst  it  we  have  to  set  the  positive  statements  of 
Josephas  and  Eusebius  just  quoted ;  and  also  the 
&ct  that  the  Hebrew  word  Me  is  not  that  commonly 
used  for  a  large  piece  of  standing  water,  but  rather 
Yam,  "  a  sea,"  which  was  even  employed  for  so 
small  a  body  of  water  as  the  artificial  pond  or  tank 
in  Solomon's  Temple.  This  remark  would  have 
still  more  force  if,  as  was  most  probably  the  case, 
the  lake  was  larger  in  the  time  of  Joshua  than  rt  is 
At  present.  Another  and  greater  objection,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the  difficulty  attend- 
ant on  a  flight  and  pursuit  across  a  country  so 
raountaiuous  and  impassable  to  any  large  numbers, 
as  the  district  which  intervenes  between  the  ffideh 
and  Sidon.  The  tremendous  ravine  of  the  Litany 
and  the  height  of  Kalat  es-Shukif  are  only  two  of 
the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  passage 
in  this  direction.  As  however  the  lake  in  question 
is  invariably  taken  to  be  the  "  waters  of  Merom," 
and  as  it  is  an  interesting  feature  in  the  geography 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  it  may  be  well  here 
to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  region  to  which  the  name  of  Huleh'  is 
attached — the  Ard  el-Huleh — is  a  depressed  plain 
or  basin,  commencing  on  the  north  of  the  foot 
of  the  slopes  which  lead  up  to  the  Merj  Ayun 
and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  extending  southwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  which  bears  the  same 
name — Bahr  el-Huleh.  On  the  east  and  west  it  is 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills ;  on 
the  west  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee — the  Jebel 
Safat ;  and  on  the  east  a  broad  ridge  or  table-land  of 
basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern  base  of  Hermon, 
and  extending  downwards  beyond  the  Hideh  till 
lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  latter  rises  abruptly  from  the  low  ground,  but 
the  hills  on  the  western  side  break  down  more  gra- 
dually, and  leave  a  tract  of  imdulating  table-land 
of  varying  breadth  between  them  and  the  plain. 
This  basin  is  in  all  about  15  miles  long  and  4  to  5 
wide,  and  thus  occupies  an  area  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  is  the  receptacle  for 
the  drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each  side,  but 
more  especially  for  the  waters  of  the  Merj  Ayun, 
an  elevated  plateau  which  lies  above  it  amongst  the 


"  El  EuleU,  a!  ^  ■<^\.  is  probably  a  very  ancient  name. 

derived  from  or  connected  with  Hul,  or  more  accu- 
rately Chul,  who  appears  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  as  one  of 
the  sons  of  Aram  (Syria,  ver.  23).  In  the  Arabic  version 
of  Saadi..Q  of  tliis  passage,  the  name  of  Hul  is  given 
exactly  in  the  form  of  the  modern  name — el-Hiileh. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  }4),  in  his  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  gives  Hul  as  OfiAos,  while  he  also  calls  the  dis- 
trict in  question  Ov\d6a  (Ant.  xv.  10,  $3).  The  word 
both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  seems  to  have  the  force  of 
depression — the  low  land  (see  Michaelis,  Suppl.  Nos.  687, 
720);  and  Michaelis  most  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  is 
the  root  of  the  name  K  o  t  A  -qtrupia,  although  in  its  present 
fom  it  may  have  been  sufiBciently  modified  to  transform 
It  into  an  intelligible  Greek  word  (Idem,  SpiciUgium,  11. 
137,  138). 

<•  This  name  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  applied  to 
tho  lal'e  itself.  See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Tyre, 
— "  UiCtuu  Meleia  ' — in  Rob.  v.  43b.  notp.     Burcthard* 
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roots  of  the  great  northern  mountains  cf  Palestine. 
in  fact  the  whole  district  is  an  enormous  swamps 
which,  though  partially  solidified  at  its  upper  poN 
tion  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  detritus  from  the 
hills,  becomes  more  swampy  as  its  length  is  de- 
scended, and  at  last  terminates  in  the  lake  or  pool 
which  occupies  its  southern  extremity.  It  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  all  covered  with  water,  and  even 
now  m  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  mostly  submerged. 
During  the  dry  season,  however,  the  upper  portions, 
and  those  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
hills,  are  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  the  Arabs  to 
encamp  and  pasture  their  cattle,  but  the  lower  part, 
more  immediately  bordering  on  the  lake,  is  abso- 
lutely impassable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  m 
creasing  marshiness,  but  also  fi-om  the  very  d»>nsp 
thicket  of  reeds  which  covers  it.  At  this  part  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  the  swamp  terminates  and  the 
lake  begins,  but  farther  down  on  both  sides  the 
shores  are  perfectly  well  defined. 

In  form  the  lake  is  not  far  from  a  triangle,  the 
base  being  at  the  north,  and  the  apex  at  the  south. 
It  measures  about  3  miles  in  each  direction.  Its 
level  is  placed  by  Van  de  Velde  at  120  feet  above 
the  Mediterranean.  That  of  Tell  el  Kady,  20  miles 
above,  is  647  feet,  and  of  the  Lake  Tiberias, 
20  miles  below,  653  feet,  respectively  above  and 
below  the  same  datum  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
181).  Thus  the  whole  basin  has  a  considerable 
slope  southwards.  The  Hashany  river,  wJ'.ich  falls 
almost  due  south  from  its  source  in  the  gi-eat  Wady 
et-Teim,  is  joined  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Ard  el-Huleh  by  the  streams  from  Banias  and 
Tell  el-Kady,  and  tho  united  stream  then  flows 
on  through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern 
than  its  western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  close 
to  the  eastern  end  of  its  upper  side.  Firm  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  at  the  lower  end  the  .Jordan 
flows  out.  In  addition  to  the  Hashany  and  io  the 
innumerable  smaller  watercourses  which  filter  into 
it  the  waters  of  the  swamp  above,  the  lake  is  fed  bj 
independent  springs  on  the  slopes  of  its  encl.)sing 
mountains.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the 
Ain  el-Mellahah,^  near  the  upper  end  of  its  western 
side,  which  sends  down  a  stream  of  40  or  50  feet  in 
width.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ; 
it  is  covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and 
abounds  in  water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular 
form  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lake 
and  the  mountains,  at  its  lower  end.  This  appears 
to  be  more  the  case  on  the  west  than  on  the  east, 
and  the  rolling  plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and 
cultivated  to  the   water's  edge.*      This  cultivated 


did  not  visit  it,  but  possibly  guided  by  the  meaning  of 
the  Arabic  word  (salt),  says  that  "  the  S.W.  shore  bears 
the  name  of  Melaha  from  the  ground  being  covered  with 
a  saline  crust"  (Jime  20,  1812).  The  same  thing  seema 
to  be  affirmed  in  the  Talmud  (Ahaloth,  end  of  chap, 
iii.  quoted  by  Schwarz  p.  42  note) ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  other  travellers. 
See  especially  Wilson,  Lands,  &c.,  ii.  163.  By  Sr.hwarz 
(p.  29)  the  name  is  given  as  "  Ein  al-Malcha,  the  King's 
spring."  If  this  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  be  allow- 
able to  see  In  it  a  traditional  reference  to  the  encampment 
of  the  Kings.  Schwarz  also  mentions  (pp.  41,  A2vote) 
the  following  names  for  the  lake:  "Silx;hi,"  perhaps  a 
mistake  for  "  Somcho,"  t.  e.  Semechonitis  ;  "  Kaldayeh 
'the  high,' identical  with  the  Hebrew  Merom;"  "Yarn 

Cbavilab,  n/^in  D^ ;"  though  this  may  merely  be  hit 
translator's  blunder  for  ChuUeb,  i.  e.  Htileh. 

*  This  iii)iji'latlug  plain  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  oiigii!. 
Van  de  Velde  (.Syr.  &  Pal.  415,  416),  speaking  of  the  part 
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aistrict  is  called  the  Ard  el-Khait,  perhaps  *'  the 
nndulating  land,"  el-Khait*  being  also  the  name 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  L'lke  (Thomson,  Bibl. 
Sacra,  199  ;  Kob.  Bib.  Res.  1st  ed.  iii.  App.  135, 
136).  In  fact  tlie  name  Huleh  appears  to  belong 
rather  to  the  district,  and  only  to  the  lake  as  oc- 
cupying a  portion  thereof.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
this  spot,  but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile 
district  in  northern  Syria  lying  below  Hannah.  A 
town  of  the  same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and 
close  to  the  Kasuniyeh  river  a  few  miles  from  the 
castle  of  Hanin. 

Supposing  the  lake  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  vratei-s  of  Merom,"  the  plain  just  spoken  of  on  its 
south-western  margin  is  the  only  spot  which  could 
have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's  victory,  though,  as  the 
Canaanites  chose  their  own  ground,  it  is  difRcult  to 
imagine  that  they  would  have  encamped  in  a  position 
from  which  there  was  literally  no  escape.  But  this 
only  strengthens  the  difficulty  already  expressed  as 
to  the  identification.  Still  the  district  of  the  Huleh 
■A'ill  always  possess  an  interest  for  the  Biblical  stu- 
dent, from  its  connexion  with  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  cities  of  ancient  fame  which  stand  on  its  border 
— Kedesh,  Hazor,  Dan,  Laish,  Caesarea,  Phdippi,  &c. 

The  above  account  is  compiled  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources: — The  Sources  of  the  Jordan,  &c., 
by  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  in  Bibl.  Sacra,  Feb.  1846, 
pp.  198-201  ;  Robinson's  Bib.  iies.  (1st  ed.  iii. 
341-343,  and  App.  135)  ii.  435,  436,  iii.  395,  396  ; 
Wilson,  Lands,  &c.  ii.  316  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria 
and  Pal.  ii.  416  ;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  chap.  xi. 

The  situation  of  the  Beroth,  at  which  Jcsephus 
'as  above)  places  Joshua's  victory,  is  debated  at 
some  length  by  Michaelis  {Allg.  Bibliothek  &c.. 
No.  84)  with  a  strong  desire  to  prove  that  it  is 
Berytus,  the  modern  Beirut,  and  that  Kedesh  is  on 
the  Lake  of  Hams  (Rme.ssa).  His  argument  is 
grounded  mainly  on  an  addition  of  Josephus  {Ant. 
v.  1,  §18)  to  the  narrative  as  given  both  by  the 
Hebrew  and  LXX.,  viz.  that  it  occupied  Joshua  five 
days  to  march  from  Gilgal  to  the  encampment  of 
the  kings.  For  this  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
Michaelis  himself.  But  Josephus  elsewhere  men- 
tions a  town  called  Meroth,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as  Beroth.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
naturally  strong,  and  important  as  a  military  post 
'yVita,  §37  ;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  and  moreover  was 
the  western  limit  of  Upper  Galilee  (2?.  /.  iii.  3,  §1). 
This  would  place  it  somewhere  about  the  plain  of 
Aklia,  much  more  suitable  gi'ound  for  the  chariots 
of  the  Canaanite.->  than  any  to  be  found  near  the 
Huleh,  while  it  also  makes  the  account  of  the  pur- 
suit to  Sidon  more  intelligible.  [G.] 

MERON'OTHITE.  THE  (Tlbnisn:  6  (k 
lAfpafiiiv,  Alex.  'yiapaOoov  ;  in  Neh.  6  fxripoi- 
taiOeirris :  Meronathites),  that  is,  the  native  of  a 
place  called  probably  Meroiioth,  of  which,  however, 
no  further  traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two 
Meronothites  are  named  in  the  Bible: — 1.  Jeh- 
DEIAH,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30)  ;  and  2.  Jadon,  one 
of  those  who  assisted  m  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Nch. 
iii.  7).     In  the  latter  case  we  are  possibly  atforded 
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a  clue  to  the  lituation  of  Meronoth  by  tke  fact  tl.<it 
Jadon  ia  mentioned  between  a  Gibecn.te  and  the 
men  of  Gibeon,  who  again  are  followed  by  the  men 
of  Mizpah :  but  no  name  like  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  towns  of  that  district,  either  in  the  lists 
of  Joshua  (xviii.  11-28),  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  31-35), 
or  in  the  -.atalogue  of  modern  town?  given  by  Ro- 
binson (B.  R.  1st  ed.  iii.  Append.  121-125).  Foi 
this  circumstance  compare  Mecherathite.  [G.] 

ME'EOZ(ThD:  Mr/pcif;  Alex.  MaCwo:  teira 
Meroz),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  there  de- 
nounced because  its  in'nabitants  had  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  struggle  with  Sisera : — 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  messenger  of  Jehovah, 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  its  inhabitants ; 

Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Jehovah, 

To  the  beip  of  Jehovah  asainst  the  mighty. 

The  denunciation  of  this  faint  nnartedness  is  made  to 

form  a  pendant  to  the  blessing  proclaimed  on  the 

prompt  action  of  Jael. 

Meroz  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Kishon,  but  its  real  position  is  not  known  : 
possibly  it  was  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the 
curse.  A  place  named  Mentis  (but  Eusebius  Me^- 
pav),  is  named  by  Jerome  {Onom.  "  Jlerrom  ")  as 
1 2  miles  north  of  Sebaste,  near  Dothain,  but  this  is 
too  far  south  to  havo  been  near  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Far  more  .'easible  is  the  conjecture  oi 
Schwarz  (168,  and  see  36)  that  Meroz  is  to  be 
found  at  Merasas — more  correctly  el-MurOssus — 
a  ruined  site  about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Beisan,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  are  the  continua- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  Little  Hermon,"  and  form 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley  ( Wady  Jalud), 
which  leads  directly  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to 
the  Jordan.  The  town  must  have  commanded  the 
Pass,  and  if  any  of  Sisera's  people  attempted,  as  the 
Midianites  did  when  routed  by.Gideon,  to  escape  in 
that  direction,  its  inhabitants  might  no  doubt  have 
prevented  their  doing  so,  and  have  slaughtered 
them.  El-MuriissHS  is  mentioned  by  Burckhardt 
(July  2  :  he  calls  it  Meraszrasz),  Robinson  (ii.  356), 
and  others. 

Fiirst  {Handwb.  786a)  suggests  the  identity  of 
Meroz  with  Merom,  the  place  which  may  have  given 
its  name  to  the  waters  of  Merom,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Kedesh,  the  residence  of  Jael,  where 
Sisera  took  refuge,  was  situated.  But  putting  aside 
the  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  any  town  named 
Mei'om,  there  is  against  this  suggestion  the  con- 
sideration that  Sisei-a  left  his  army  and  fled  alone  in 
another  direction. 

In  the  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Deborah  attributed  to  St 
Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpreted  as  secret, 
is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who  led  on  the 
Canaanites,  who  are  cursed  by  Michael  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  [G.] 

ME'EUTH  ('E,u^r)pov0  :  Emerus).  A  cciTup- 
tion  of  IiiMER  1,  in  Ezr.  ii.  37  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

MESECH,    MESH'ECH  ("qK^O  :    Motrdx  : 

Mosoch),  a  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  5), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  race  frequently  noticed  in 


below  the  Wady  Feraim,  a  few  miles  only  S.  of  the  lake 
calls  It  "  a  plain  entirely  composed  of  lava ;"  and  at  the 
Jitr-Benat-  Yakub  ne  speaks  of  the  "  black  lava  sides  "  of 
the  Jordan.  Wilson,  howe ver  (ii.  316),  calls  the  soil  of  the 
(einc  part  the  "  detMs  of  basaltic  rocks  and  dykes." 
f  The  wTltet  bos  not   succeeded   iu   asccrtalnliiK  the 


signitication  of  this  Arabic  word.  By  Schwarz  (p.  47) 
it  is  given  as  "  Bachr  Chit,"  '  wh(5it  sea,'  because  much 
wheat  is  sown  in  its  neighbourhood. "  This  is  probably 
what  Prof.  Stanley  alludes  to  when  he  leports  the  ntaiie 
as  Biihr  Hit  or  •  aea  of  wheat "  {S.  &  P.3»\  note). 
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Sc-ijjture  iu  annexion  with  Tubal,  Magog,  ana 
other  northern  nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of 
Gog  (Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1),  and  as  supply- 
•ng  the  Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves  (Ez.  xxvii. 
13)  ;  in  Vs.  cxx.  5,"  they  are  noticed  as  one  of 
the  remotest,  and  at  the  same  time  rudest  nations 
of  the  world.  Both  the  name  and  the  associations 
are  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Meshech  with 
the  Moschi :  the  form  of  the  name  adopted  by  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
classical  designation,  while  in  Procopius  {B.  G.  iv. 
2)  we  meet  with  another  form  (MeVxot')  which 
assimilates  to  the  Hebrew.  The  position  of  the  Moschi 
in  the  age  of  Ezekiel  was  probably  the  same  as  is 
described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  viz.  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Colchis  and  Armenia,  where  a  mountain 
cham  connecting  Anti-Taurus  with  Caucasus,  was 
named  after  them  the  Moschici  Monies,  and  where 
was  also  a  district  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  497-499) 
Moschice.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  were  the 
Tibareni,  who  have  been  generally  identified  with 
the  Biblical  Tubal.  The  Colchian  tribes,  the  Cha- 
lybes  more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working  metals, 
and  hence  arose  the  trade  in  the  "vessels  of  brass" 
with  Tyre ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  slaves 
were  largely  exported  thence  as  now  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Georgia.  Although  the  Moschi 
were  a  comparatively  unimportant  race  in  classical 
times,  they  had  previously  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  them, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named  Cappadocia. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  under 
the  form  of  Muskai :  a  somewhat  similar  name  Ma- 
shnash  appears  in  an  Egyptian  inscription,  which  com- 
memorates the  achievements  of  the  third  Rameses 
(Willdnson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  398,  Abridg.).  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  Meshech  is  unknown  ;  Knobel's 
attempt  to  connect  them  with  the  Ligurians 
(  Volkertaf.  p.  1 19  &c.)  is  devoid  of  all  solid  ground. 
As  far  as  the  name  and  locality  are  concerned,  Mus- 
covite is  a  more  probable  hypothesis  (Rawlinsou, 
Herod.  1.  652-3).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ME'SHA  (t<^D,  perhaps  =  NK'^D,  "re- 
treat," Ges. :  Ma(r(T7j ;  Messa),  the  name  of  one  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they 
first  settled  in  Arabia  :  "  And  their  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha  CDHi^n  ")>]  HnOD  HDNS  KK'SD),  [as 
thou  goest]  unfo  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East  "  (Gen. 
X.  30).  The  position  of  the  early  Joktanite  colonists 
is  clearly  made  out  from  the  traces  they  have  left  in 
the  ethnology,  language,  and  monuments  of  Southern 
Arabia  ;  and  without  putting  too  precise  a  limita- 
tion on  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and  Sephar, 
we  may  suppose  that  these  places  niusi;  have  fallen 
within  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  peninsula ; 
including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west,  and  the 
districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as  far  as 
ladramawt,  on  the  east.  These  general  boundaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar 
with  the  port  of  Zafari,  or  Dhafdri ;  though  the 
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*  Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  juxtaposition  of  two  such  remote  nations  as  Mesech 
and  Kedar  in  this  passage.  The  LXX.  does  not  rerognlze 
It  as  a  proper  name,  but  renders  it  e/xaKpi/rffTj.  K'tzig 
suggests  the  identity  of  Mesech  with  Dajamesech,  or  Da- 
mascus. Jt  Is,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  Psalmist 
selects  tlie  two  nations  for  the  very  reason  which  is  re- 
Karded  as  an  objection,  viz.,  their  remoteness  from  each 
otlicT   tV.'Mic;h  at  the  same  time  their  wild  an'.i  uncivilized 


site  of  Sephar  may  jx)ssibly  be  hertaftcr  connecte«l 
with  the  old  Himyerite  metropolis  in  the  Yeiuen 
[see  Arabia,  p.  94,  and  Sephah],  but  this  v/ould 
not  materially  alter  the  question.  In  Sephar  we 
believe  we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, whether  its  sits  be  the  sea-poit  or  the  inland 
city ;  and  the  correctness  of  this  supposition  appears 
from  the  Biblical  record,  in  which  the  migration  is 
apparently  from  west  to  east,  from  the  piobaHe 
course  taken  by  the  immigi-ants,  and  from  the 
greater  importance  of  the  known  western  settle- 
ments of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  the  Yemen. 

If  then  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the  Jok- 
tanites, it  must  be  sought  for  in  north-western 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  bc^r 
proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  The  sea-port  called 
Mot/era  or  Moi^a,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Arriau,  and  others  (see  the  Dictionary  of  Geography, 
s.  V.  Muza)  presents  the  most  probable  site.  It 
was  a  town  of  note  iu  classical  times,  but  has  since 
fallen  into  decay,  if  the  modern  Moos^  be  the  same 
place.  The  latter  is  situate  in  about  13°  4o'  N. 
lat.,  43°  20'  E.  long.,  and  is  near  a  mountain  called 
the  Thre.e  Sisters,  or  Jebel  Moosh,,  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  sur- 
veys of  Captain  PuUen,  R.N.  Gesenius  thinks  this 
identification  probable,  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  modern  site  called 
MoosJi,  saying  that  Muza  was  nearly  where  now  is 
Maushid.  Bochart,  also,  holds  the  identification 
with  Muza  {Phaleg,  xxx.).  Mesha  may  possibly 
have  Uin  inland,  and  more  to  the  north-west  of 
Sephar  than  the  position  of  Moosk  would  indicate  ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  assumed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Mount  Moosh,*  situate  in  Nejd,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  tribe  of  Teiyi  {Mardsid  and  Mushtarak, 
s.  v.).  There  have  not  been  wanting  writers  among 
the  late  Jews  to  convert  Mesha  and  Sephar  into 
Mekkah  and  El-Medeeneh  {Phaleg,  I.e.).  [E.S.P.] 

ME'SHA  (yK>''»  :  Mwad;  Jos.  MioSv:  Mesa). 

1.  The  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his 
sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
and  tributary  to  the  first.  Probably  the  allegiance 
of  Moab,  with  that  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  was 
transferred  to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  upon 
the  division  of  the  monarchy,  for  there  is  no  account 
of  any  subjugation  of  the  country  subsequent  to  the 
war  of  extermination  with  which  it  was  visited  by 
David,  when  Benaiah  displayed  his  prowess  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20),  and  "  the  Moabites  became  David's  serv- 
ants, bearers  of  gifts"  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  When 
Ahab  had  fallen  in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead,  Mesha 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  confusion 
consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and  the  feeble  reign 
of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  oft'  the  yoke  of  Israel  and  fi'ee 
himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of  "  a  hundred 
thousand  wethers  and  a  hundred  thousand  ran?8 
with  their  wool."  The  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num.  xxxii.  1),  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  consisted  in  their  large 
flocks  of  sheep.,  and  the  king  of  this  pastoral  people 
is  described  as  naked  (IptJ),   "  a  sheep-master," 


character  may  have  been  the  ground  of  the  selection,  as 
Hengstenberg  {Comra.  in  loc.)  suggests.  We  have  alreadj 
had  to  notice  ICnobel's  idea,  that  the  Mesech  in  tliis  passagt 
is  the  Meshech  of  1  Chr.  i.  5,  and  the  Babylon koi  Meser.« 
[Mash.] 
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ir  owner  sf  herds*  About  the  significatictt  c^  this 
word  noked  there  is  not  m'ach  cbubt,  but  its  origin 
is  obscure.  It  occurs  but  once  besides  in  Am.  i.  1, 
where  the  prophet  Amos  is  described  as  "  among 
the  herdmen  (DHipiJ,  nokedim)  ofTelcoah."  On 
this  Kimchi  remarks  that  a  herdman  was  called 
noked,  because  most  cattle  have  black  or  white 
spots  (eomp.  "iSpZ,  nakoi.  Gen.  xxi.  32,  A.  V. 
"speckled"),  or  as  Buxtorf  explains  it,  because 
sheep  are  generally  marked  with  certain  signs  so  as 
to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
any  such  etymology  should  be  coiTect,  and  Fiirst's 
conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obsolete  root, 
signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  likely  to 
be  true  {Concord,  s.  v.). 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother 
Jehoram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  his  father's  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to  their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united 
armies  of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Edom.  [Jehoraji.]  The  dis- 
ordered soldiers  of  Moab,  eager  only  for  spoil,  w^ere 
surprised  by  the  waiTiors  jf  Israel  and  their  allies, 
and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the  panic  which 
ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy,  their 
country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king  took  refuge 
In  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting  men  he  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the  be- 
leaguering army,  and  when  beaten  back,  he  with- 
drew to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  in  sight  of 
the  allied  host,  offered  his  first-bom  son,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Che- 
mosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of  Moab.  His  bloody 
sacrifice  had  so  far  the  desired  effect  that  the  be- 
siegers retired  from  him  to  their  own  land.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the  victim  on  this  occa- 
fiion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed,  he 
was  already  in  the  power  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the  annies  of 
Israel  and  JudaJi ;  or  whether,  as  R.  Moses  Kimchi 
suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  sally  of  the 
Moabites,  and  saciificed  out  of  revenge  for  its 
failure.  These  conjectures  appear  to  have  arisen 
from  an  attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the  event 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Am.  ii.  1,  where  the 
Moabite  is  charged  with  burning  the  bones  of  the 
king  of  Edom  into  lime.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  naiTative  more  vivid  and  consistent,  to 
suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his  last  re- 
source fail  him,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  his  power.    [Moab.] 

2.  (yC'''D  :  Mapiffd;  Ales.  Mapiads :  Mesa). 
The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his 
wife  Azubah,  as  Kimchi  conjectures  (1  Chi-,  ii.  42). 
He  is  called  the  father,  that  is  the  prince  or  founder, 


"  The  LXX.  leave  It  untranslated  (vmk^'S,  Alex,  vwic^d), 
as  does  tbe  Peshito  Syriac ;  but  Aquila  renders  It  jrot/ii- 
riOTpd(^os,  and  Symmachus  Tpd(j)iav  ^oa-Kruxara,  following 
the  Targuni  and  Arabic,  and  themselves  followed  in  the 
Cjars^n  of  the  Heiaplar  Syriac.  In  Am.  i.  1,  Symmachna 
tuis  simply  jrotu,^.    Tbe  Kamoos,  as  qnoted  by  Bochart 

5  — 
{Hieroz.  1.  c.  44),  gives  an  Araolc  word,  JsJU'  ''W^=<'^>  not 
traced  to  any  origin,  which  Jenotes  an  inferior  kind  of 
sheep,  (Utly  and  little  value-.!  except  for  its  wool.    The 
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of  Ziph.  Both  the  Synac  and  Arabic  vei-sicns  hava 
"  Elishamai,"  apparently  li-om  the  previous  veise 
while  the  LXX.,  imless  they  had  a  difiereut  reading, 
yt^'^D,  seem  to  have  repeated  "  Mareshah,"  which 
occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

3.  (NCJ'^JO:  Mio-o;  Alex.  Mcoo-a:  Mosa).  A  Ben 

jamite,  son  of  Shaharaim,  by  his  wife  Hodesh,  who 
bare  him  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  9).  The 
Vulgate  and  Alex.  MS.  must  have  had  the  reading 

KKno.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ME'SHACH  {"^^^tp/.  Mio-ax;  Alex.  Mto-rfx 
Misach).  The  name  given  to  Mishael,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  of  the  blood-royal 
of  Judah,  who  with  three  others  was  chosen  from 
among  the  captives  to  be  taught  "  the  learning  ind 
the  tongue*  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Dan.  i.  4),  so  that 
they  might  be  qualified  to  "stand  before"  kin^ 
Nebuchadnezzai-  (Dan.  i.  5)  as  his  personal  attendaiite 
and  ad^nsers  (i.  20).  During  their  three  years  of 
preparation  they  were  maintained  at  the  king's  cost, 
under  the  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who 
placed  them  with  "  the  Melzar,"  or  chief  butler. 
The  story  of  their  simple  diet  is  well  known.  When 
the  time  of  their  probation  was  ended,  such  was 
"  the  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  " 
which  God  had  given  them,  that  the  king  found  them 
"  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians  and  astro- 
logers that  were  in  all  his  realm"  (i.  20).  Upon 
Daniel's  promotion  to  be  "  chief  of  the  magicians," 
his  three  companions,  by  his  influence,  were  set 
"over  the  affairs  of  tlie  province  of  Babylon"  (ii. 
49).  But,  notwithstanding  their  Chaldaean  education, 
these  three  young  Hebrews  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ;  and  their  refusal  to 
join  in  the  worship  of  the  image  on  the  plain  ot 
Dura  gave  a  handle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldaeans. 
who  were  jealous  of  their  advancement,  and  eagerly 
reported  to  the  king  the  heretical  conduct  of  these 
"  Jewish  men"  (iii.  12)  who  stood  so  high  in  his 
favour.  The  rage  of  the  king,  the  swift  sentence 
of  condemnation  passed  upon  the  three  offenders, 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  fiery  fiimace 
heated  seven  times  hotter  than  usual,  the  king's 
acknowledgment  of  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  with  their  restoration  to  office,  are 
written  in  the  3nl  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  there  the 
history  leaves  them.  The  name  "  Meshach  "  is 
rendered  by  Fiiret  {Handw.')  "  a  ram,"  and  derived 
fi'om  the  Sanscrit  meshah.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  Sun-god  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
without  giving  any  authority,  or  stopping  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  name  of  a  Chaldaean 
dignity  with  an  Aiyan  etymology.  That  Meshach 
was  the  name  of  some  god  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  from  the  fact  that  Daniel,  who 
had  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  was  so  called  after 
the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  8),  and  that 
Abednego  was  named  after  Nego,  or  Nebo,  the  Chal- 
daean name  for  the  planet  Mercury.      [W.  A.  W.] 


5  ;.- 
keeper  of  such  sheep  is  called  ^[xJ.  nafcfcdd,  which 

Bochart  identifies  with  ndked.  But  if  this  be  the  case 
it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Arabic  translator  shonld 
have  pasiied  over  a  word  apparently  so  appropriate,  and 
followed  the  version  of  the  Targum,  "  an  owner  of  fiocks." 
Gesenius  and  Lt«,  however,  accept  this  as  the  solution. 

■  The  expression    '3    jiC?-1    ISD    /IS   includes  the 
whole  of  the  Chaldaean  literature,  written  arxl  spokea 


MESHELEMIAH 
MKSHELEMI'AH  (T^l'Db^D  :  WaaAWafil ; 
Alex.  MoffoWd/j.:  Mosollamiak,  1  Cnr.  ix.  21  ; 
fT'P^t^'JD:  Mu<Te\\tfxia  ;  Alex.  MoffoWdfi,  Mo- 
TfWauia,  Mf(ro\\e/j.la :  Mesellemiah,  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
1,  2,  9).  A  Korhite,  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  who  with  his  seven  sons  and  his  brethren, 
"  sons  of  might,"  were  porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the 
house  of  .leliovah  in  the  reign  of  l)avid.  He  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  to 
whose  custody  the  East-gate,  or  principal  entiance, 
was  committed,  and  whose  sow  Zechariah  was  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  had  charge  of  the  north  gate. 
"  Shallum  the  son  of  Kore,  the  son  of  Ebiasaph, 
the  son  of  Korah"  (1  Chr.  ix.  19),  who  was  chief 
of  the  porters  (17),  and  who  gave  his  name  to  a 
family  which  performed  the  same  office,  and  returned 
from  the  captivity  witii  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ; 
Neh.  vii.  45),  is  apparently  identical  with  Shelemiah, 
Meshelcmiah,  and  Meshullam  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  17, 
with  Neh.  xii,  25).  [W.A.W.] 

MESHEZABE'EL  (^NirK^D  :    Maf€)3^A  ; 

Alex.  Mo(re^etTj\  ;  F.  A.  Ma(re(e$ri\ :  Mesezebel). 

1.  Ancestor  of  Meshullam,  who  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  4).    He  was  apparently  a  priest. 

2.  (Mecr&j^ejSijA :  MestP'obel).  One  of  the  "heads 
of  the  people,"  probably  a  family,  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

3.  (Bao-Tjfo  :  F.  A.  3rd  hand,  Baa-n(a0e^\  : 
Mesezebel).  The  father  of  Pethahiah,  and  descendant 
of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

MESHIL'LEMITH  (TTip^^O  :  MafffXfiwd  : 

Alex.  MocroWaiJ.aiB  :  Mosollamith).  The  son  of 
Immer,  a  priest,  and  ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai, 
according  to  Neh.  xi.  13,  and  of  Pashurand  Adaiah, 
according  to  1  Chr.  ix.  12.  In  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is 
called  Meshii-lemoth. 

MESHIL'LEMOTH  (niO^'lJ'a  :  Mco<roXa- 
(Kad ;  Alex.  MoffoWafidO :  MosoUamoth).  An 
Ephrainiite,  ancestor  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

2.  (Me(rap£/ii9).  Neh.  xi.  13.  The  same  as 
Meshillemitu. 

MESHUL'LAM  (D^K'D  :  Meo-oWcJ^  ;  Alex. 
M6(rcraA.V  •  Messulam).  1.  Ancestor  of  Shaphan 
the  scribe  (2  K.  xxii.  3). 

2.  (Mo(roA.Aa/i  ;  Alex.  MoffoWafiSs :  MosoUam). 
The  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19). 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex.  MoffoWi/x).  A  Gadite,  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan 
at  the  time  the  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (3  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17). 

5.  {MeffovXdfjL ;  F.  A. 'Ajue(rou\ci;U  in  Neh.),  A 
Benjamite,  the  son  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  father 
of  SaUu,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  who  settled 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr. 
ix.  7  ;  Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  (Alex.  MaffaWdfj.).  A  Benjamite,  son  of 
Shephathiah,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

7.  (M€(roi»\ajuiri  Neh.;  Alex.MoffoKKd/j,).  The 
name  as  Shalldm,  who  was  high-piiest  probably 
m  the  reign  of  Amon,  and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1  Chr. 
ix.  11  ;  Neh.  xi.  11).  His  ilescent  is  traced  through 
Zndok  and  Meraioth  to  Ahitub ;  or,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, th«  iiaines  Meraiotk  and  Ahitub  ar»  traan 
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posed,  and  his  descent  is  from  Meraioth  as  the  more 
remote  ancemor  (comp.  1  Chr.  vi.  7). 

8.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshilleraith,  or  Mft<!hi"f 
lemoth,  the  son  of  Immer,  and  aucestoi  of  Maasiai 
or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  comp.  Neh.  xi.  13). 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  list  ol 
Nehemiah,  and  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been 
omitted  by  a  transcriber  in  consequence  of  the  simi» 
laiity  of  the  name  which  follows  ;  or  in  the  passage 
m  which  it  occurs  it  may  have  been  added  from  the 
same  cause. 

9.  A  Kohathite,  or  family  of  Kohathite  Levites, 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  were  among  the  over- 
seers of  the  work  of  restoration  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

10.  (Meo-oAAci^).  One  of  the  "  heads"  (A,  V, 
"  chief  men  ")  sent  by  Ezra  to  Iddo  "  the  head," 
to  gather  together  the  Levites  to  join  the  caravan 
about  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
Called  Mosollamon  in  1  Esd,  viii.  44. 

11.  (Alex.  MeTaffoWd/j. :  Mesollarri).  A  chief 
man  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  probably  a  Levite,  who 
assisted  Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the 
maiTiages  which  some  of  the  people  had  contiacted 
with  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  15).  Also  called 
MosoLLAM  in  1  Esd.  ix.  14. 

12.  (MoiroAAa/x :  MosoUam).  One  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Bani,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
and  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  29).  Olamu8  in  1  Esd. 
ix.  30,    is  a  fragment  of  this  name. 

13.  {m.e(Tov\diJL,  Neh.  iii.  30,  vi.  18).  The  son 
of  Berechiah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  "  chamber  "  (Neh.  iii. 
30).  He  was  probably  a  priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  maiTied  to  Johanan  the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18). 

14.  ( Metro vXa/it).  The  son  of  Besodeiah  :  he 
assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring  the 
old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

15.  CMiffoWd/j. ;  Alex.  MoaoWdn).  One  of 
those  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  whea  he 
read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

16.  {'yieffov\dfi).  A  priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
I.  7). 

17.  {MeffovWdfi ;  Alex.  MeffOvXdfi).  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

18.  (MecrouAa^).  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Joia- 
kim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative  of  the 
house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13). 

19.  {MetroKdfx).  Likewise  a  priest  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preceding,  and  head  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Ginnethou  (Neh.  xii.  16). 

20.  (Omitted  in  LXX.).  A  family  of  porters, 
descendants  of  Meshullam  (N-h.  xii.  25),  wlio  is 
also  called  Meshelemiah  (1  Chi.  xxvi.  1).  Shelemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  45). 

21.  (MeffoAAd/u  ;  Alex.  MocoAAct/u).  Oneofthe 
princes  of  Judah  who  were  in  the  right  hand  com- 
pany of  those  who  niaiched  on  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem upon  the  occasion  of  its  solemn  dedication 
(Neh.  xii.  33).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MESHULLEM'ETH  (DoWd  :  Meo-oAAri^  ; 

Alex.  Ma(r(roAa;uei0 :  Messalemeth).  The  daughter 
of  Haruz  of  Jotbah,  wife  of  Mannsseh  king  of  Judah, 
and  mother  of  his  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xsi,  19), 

MESO'BAITE,  THE  (n^2Sen,  ».  e.  "  tht 
Metsobayab "  t    i   Meivafieia  ;    Alex.    MtaccBm 
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de  M  isobia),  a  title  which  occurs  only  once,  and 
llieii  attached  to  the  name  of  Jasiel,  the  last  of 
Daviil's  guard  in  the  extended  list  of  1  Chronicles 
(xi.  47).  The  word  retains  strong  traces  of  ZOBAH, 
one  of  the  petty  Aramite  kingdoms,  in  which  there 
wnuld  bo  nothing  surprising,  as  David  had  a  cer- 
tain connexion  with  these  Aramite  states,  while 
this  very  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  other  foreigners.  But  on  this  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty,  as 
the  original  text  of  the  passage  is  probably  in  con- 
fu'^ion.  Kennicott's  conclusion  {Dissertation,  2'd'6, 
234)  is  that  originally  the  word  was  "  the  Metzo- 
baites  "  (CnViDn),  and  applied  to  the  three  names 
preceding  it. 

It  is  an  imusual  thing  in  the  A.  V.  to  find  V  (ts) 
reivlered  by  £,  as  in  the  present  casa.  Another 
nistance  is  Sidon.  L^-J 

MESOrOTA'MIA  (DnnrD"]N :  meffo-Ko- 
rafiia:  Mesopotamia)  is  the  ordinary  Gieek  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebroiv  Aram^Naharaim,  or  "  Syria 
if  the  two  rivers,"  whereof  we  have  frequent  men- 
tion in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10  ; 
Deut.  xxiii.  4 ;  Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  It  is  also  adopted 
by  the  LXX.  to  represent  the  D"IK"pQ  {Paddan- 
Ararn)  of  the  Hebrew  text,  wheie  our  translators 
keep  the  term  used  in  the  original  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxviii,  2,  5,  &c.). 

If  we  look  to  the  signification  of  the  name,  we 
must  regard  Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country 
between  the  two  riveis — the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
plirates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles  long, 
anil  from  20  to  250  miles  broad,  extending  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  Telek  (lat.  38'^  23', 
long.  39°  18')  to  Kumah  (lat.  31°,  long.  47°  30'), 
The  Arabian  geograpliers  term  it  "  the  Island,"  a 
name  which  is  almost  literally  con'ect,  since  a  few 
miles  only  inten'ene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Telek.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vast  plain,  but  is  crossed  about  its 
centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills,  running 
nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to  a  little 
below  Rakkeh ;  and  in  its  northern  portion  it  is  even 
mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley  being  sepa- 
rate<l  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an  important 
range,  the  Mons  Masius  of  Strabo  (xi.  12,  §4;  14, 
§2,  &c.),  which  runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jezireh. 
,  This  district  is  always  chai  ming  ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  I'egion  varies  gieatly  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  early  spring  a  tender  and  luxuriant 
herbage  covers  the  whole  plain,  while  floweis  of  the 
most  brilliant  hues  spring  up  in  rapid  succession, 
imparting  their  colour  to  the  landscape,  which 
changes  from  day  to  day.  As  the  summer  draws 
on,  the  verdure  recedes  towards  the  streams  and 
mountains.  Vast  tracts  of  arid  plain,  yellow, 
parched,  and  sapless,  fill  the  intermediate  space, 
which  ultimately  becf^mes  a  bare  and  uninhabitable 
desert.  In  the  Sinjar,  and  in  the  mouutain-ti-act 
X)  the  north,  springs  of  water  are  tolerably  ab\m- 
dant,  and  corn,  vines,  and  figs,  are  cultivated  by  a 
stationary  population  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
region  is  only  suited  to  the  nomadic  hordes,  which 
in  spring  spread  them9elves  far  and  wide  over  the 
vast  flats,  so  utilising  the  early  verdure,  and  in 
summer  and  autumn  gather  along  the  banks  of  the 
two  main  streams  and  their  athuents,  where  a  deli- 
cious shade  and  a  rich  pasture  may  be  found  during 
the  greatest  heats.  Such  is  the  present  chai-acter 
if  the  region.     It  is  thought,  however  that  by  a 
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careflal  water-system,  by  deriving  channels  from 
the  great  streams  or  their  affluents,  by  storing  the 
superfluous  spring-rains  in  tanks,  by  digging  wells 
and  estaolishing  kandts,  or  subterraneous  aqueducts, 
the  whole  territory  might  be  brought  imder  culti* 
vation,  and  rendered  capable  of  sustaining  a  perma- 
nent population.  That  some  such  system  was  esta- 
blished in  early  times  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
seems  to  be  certain,  fi-om  the  fact  that  ihe  whole 
level  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Sinjar  is  covered 
with  mounds  marking  the  sites  of  cities,  which 
wherever  opened  have  presented  appearances  similar 
to  tho.se  found  on  the  site  of  Nineveh.  [Assyria.] 
If  even  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  Mesopota- 
mian region  is  thus  capable  of  being  redeemed  from 
its  present  character  of  a  desert,  still  more  easily 
might  the  southern  division  be  reclaimed  and  con- 
verted into  a  garden.  Between  the  35th  and  34th 
parallels,  the  chai-acter  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain 
suddenly  alters.  Above,  it  is  a  plain  of  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, which  are  separated  from  it  by  low  Hme- 
stone  ranges  ;  below,  it  is  a  mere  alluvium,  almost 
level  with  the  rivers,  which  frequently  overflow 
large  portions  of  it.  Consequently,  from  the  point 
indicated,  canalisation  becomes  easy.  A  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  the  two  rivers  would  readily  convey 
abundance  of  the  life-giving  fluid  to  every  portion 
of  the  Mesopotamian  tract  below  the  34th  parallel. 
And  the  inuumeiable  lines  of  embankment,  marking 
the  course  of  ancient  canals,  sufliciently  indicate 
that  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Babylonia  a  net- 
work of  artificial  channels  covered  the  country. 
[Babylonia.] 

To  this  description  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  teitn,  it  seems  proper  to  append 
a  more  particular  account  of  that  region,  which 
bears  the  name  par  excellence,  both  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  classical  writers.  This  is  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  tract  already  described,  or 
the  country  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates 
(lat.  35°  to  37°  30')  and  the  upper  Tigris.  (See 
particularly  Ptolem.  Geograph.  v.  18  ;  and  compare 
Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  1,  §  29 ;  Ait.  Uap.  Al. 
iii,  7;  Dexipp.  Fr.  1,  &c.)  It  consists  of  the 
mountain  country  extending  from  Birehjik  to  Je- 
zireh upon  the  north  ;  and,  upon  the  south,  of  the 
great  undulating  Mesopotimian  plain,  as  far  as  the 
Sinjai-  hills,  and  the  river  Khahour.  The  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Arabs  Karnjah  Dagh  towards 
the  west  and  Jebel  Tur  towards  the  east,  does  not 
attain  to  any  great  elevation.  It  is  in  places  rocky 
and  precipitous,  but  has  abundant  springs  ancJ 
streams  which  support  a  rich  vegetation.  Forest! 
of  chestnuts  and  pistachio-trees  occasionally  clothe 
the  mountain  sides ;  and  about  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  luxuriant  orchards  and  gardens,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  ti-uit.  The  vine  is  cultivate! 
with  success  ;  wheat  and  barley  yield  heavily  ;  an., 
lice  is  grown  in  some  places.  The  streams  from 
the  north  side  of  this  range  are  short,  and  tall  mostly 
into  the  Tigris.  Those  from  the  south  are  more 
important.  They  flow  down  at  very  moderate  in- 
ter\als  along  the  whole  coui-se  of  the  range,  and 
grailually  collect  into  two  considerable  rivei-s — the 
Belik  (ancient  Bilichus),  and  the  Khahcur  (Habjr 
or  Chaboras) — which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Euphrates.  [Habor.]  South  of  the  mountains  is 
tlie  gieat  plain  already  described,  which  between 
the  Khahour  and  the  Tigris  is  inteirupted  only  by 
the  Sinjar  range,  but  west  of  the  Khahour  is  brokon 
by  several  spui-s  from  the  Karnjah  Dagh,  hat  inK  n 
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l^nerai  direction  from  north  to  south.  In  this 
district  are  the  two  towns  of  Orfa  and  Harran,  the 
former  of  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
native  city  of  Abraham,  while  the  latter  is  on  good 
grounds  identified  with  Hiuan,  his  resting-place 
between  Chaldaea  and  Palestine.  [Haran.J  Here 
we  must  fix  the  Tadan-Aram  of  Scripture — the 
"  plain  Syria,''  or  "district  str  itching  away  from 
the  foot  of  the  hills"  (Stanleys  Sin.  (J-  Pal.  p.  129 
note),  without,  however,  determining  the  extent 
of  country  thus  designated.  Besides  Orfa  and 
Harran,  the  chief  cities  ot  modern  Mesopotamia 
are  Mardin  and  Nisibin,  south  of  the  Jebel  Tur, 
and  Diarbekr,  noith  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigiis. 
Of  these  places  two,  Nisibin  and  Diarbekr,  were 
important  from  a  remote  antiquity,  Nisibin  being 
then  Nisibi8,  and  Diarbekr  Amida. 

We  first  heai'  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as  the 
oountry  where  Nahoi-  and  his  family  settled  after 
quitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv.  10).  Here 
.  ived  Bethuel  and  Laban ;  and  hither  Abraham 
sent  his  servant,  to  fetch  Isaac  a  wife  "  of  his  own 
kindred"  (ib.  ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a  century 
later,  came  .Jacob  on  the  same  eri'and  ;  and  hence 
he  returned  with  his  two  wives  after  an  absence 
of  21  years.  After  this  we  have  no  menlion  of 
Mesopotamia,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness,  Balak  the  king  of  Moab  sends  for 
Balaam  "to  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia"  (Deut.  xxiii. 
4),  which  was  situated  among  "  the  mountains  of 
the  east"  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  by  a  river  (ib.  xxii.  5), 
probably  the  Euphrates.  About  half  a  century 
later,  we  find,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  Mesopo- 
tamia the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  Chushan- 
Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  establishes  his 
dominion  over  Israel  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8),  and  maintains  his  authority 
for  the  space  of  eight  years,  when  his  yoke  is  broken 
by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (ib.  vers.  9,  10). 
Finally,  the  children  of  Ammon,  ha\'ing  provoked  a 
war  with  David,  "  sent  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  out  of  Syria  Maachah,  and  out  of  Zobah" 
(1  Chr.  xix.  6).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Meso- 
potamians  were  persuaded  to  lend  their  aid  at  once. 
At  any  rate,  after  the  fii-st  great  victory  of  Joab 
over  Ammon  and  the  Syrians  who  took  their  part, 
these  last  "  drew  forth  the  Syrians  that  were  be- 
yond the  river"  (ib.  ver.  16),  who  participated  in 
the  final  defeat  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  the 
hands  of  David.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  then 
passes  out  of  Scripture,  the  country  to  which  it 
had  applied  becoming  a  part,  first  of  Assyria,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopo- 
tamia was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire 
(B.C.  1200-1100)  by  avast  number  of  petty  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent 
of  one  another.  The  Ar.syrian  monarchs  contended 
with  these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the 
time  of  Jehu  (B.C.  880)  had  fully  established  their 
dominion  over  them.  The  tribes  were  all  called 
"  tribes  of  the  Nai'ri,"  a  term  which  some  compare 
with  the  Naharaim  ot  the  Jews,  and  translate 
"  tribes  of  the  stream-lands."  But  this  identifica- 
tion is  very  uncertain.  It  appears,  however,  in 
close  accordance  with  Scripture,  first,  that  Mesopo- 
tamia was  independent  of  Assyria  till  alter  the  time 
of  David ;  secondly,  that  the  Mesopotamians  were 
warlike  and  ug'>d  chariots  in  battle  ;  and  thinlly, 
that  not  long  after  the  time  of  David  they  lost  their 
Lidepcndeuce,  their  eountiT  being  absorbed  by  As- 
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Kvna,  of  which  it  wjs  thenceforth  c-mmonly  reck- 
oned a  part. 

On  tlie  destruction  of  the  As.syrian  emnire,  Meso- 
potamia seems  to  have  been  divided  between  the 
Modes  and  the  Babylonians.  The  conquests  f.* 
Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke 
and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
being  comprised  (probably)  in  the  ninth,  or  Assyrian 
satrapy.  At  Alexander's  death,  it  fell  to  Seleucus, 
and  ibrmed  a  part  of  the  great  Syrian  kingdom  till 
wrested  from  Antiochus  V.  by  the  Parthians,  about 
B.C.  160.  Trajan  conquered  it  from  Parthia  ia 
A..n.  115,  and  formed  it  into  a  Roman  province; 
but  in  A.D.  117  Adrian  relinquished  it  of  his  own 
accord.  It  was  afterwards  more  than  once  recon- 
quered by  Rome,  but  never  continued  long  under  her 
sceptre,  and  finally  reverted  to  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian,  A.D.  363. 

(See  Quint.  Curt.  v.  1 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  22-26  , 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  8,  &c.;  and  for  the  description  of  the 
district,  compare  C.  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Arable, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-334;  Pococke's  Description 
of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  17  ;  and  Layards 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chs.  xi.-xv.).  [G.  K.] 

MESSI'AH.     This  word  (H^K'O,  Masiach^, 

which  answers  to  the  word  Xpicrris  in  the  N.  T., 
means  a7iointed;  and  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense 
to  any  one  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  applied 
to  the  high  priest  in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16  ;  and  possibly 
to  the  shield  of  Saul  in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Sam. 
i.  21.  The  kings  of  Israel  were  called  anointed, 
from  the  mode  of  their  consecration  (1  Sam.  ii. 
10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  6,  10,  xxvi.  9,  11, 
23;  2  Sam.i.  14,  16,  xix.  21,  xxiii.  1). 

This  word  also  refers  to  the  expected  Prince  of 
the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete  God's  pur- 
poses for  them,  and  to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose 
coming  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time 
spoke.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John 
i.  41,  iv.  25,  A.  V.  "Messias")  ;  but  the  Greek 
equivalent,  the  Christ,  is  constantly  applied,  at  first 
with  the  article  as  a  title,  exactly  the  Anointed 
One,  but  later  without  the  article,  as  a  proper 
name,  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  points  belong  to  this  subject:  1.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews ;  2.  The 
expectation  of  a  suffering  Messiah  ;  3.  The  nature 
and  power  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Of  these  the 
second  will  be  discussed  under  Saviour,  and  the 
third  under  Son  of  God.  The  present  article  will 
contain  a  rapid  survey  of  the  first  point  only.  The 
interpretation  of  particular  passages  must  be  left  in 
a  great  measure  to  professed  commentators. 

The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  fall,  where  it  is  said  to  the  serpent 
"  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel "  (Geo. 
iii.  15).  The  tempter  Ciime  to  the  woman  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced 
has  a  reference  both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the 
instrument,  and  to  the  tempter  that  employed  it; 
to  the  natuial  terror  and  enmity  of  man  against  the 
serpent,  and  to  the  conflict  between  mankind  re- 
deemed by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Satan  that  deceived 
mankind.  Many  intei-preters  would  understand  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  l.essiah  only  ;  but  it  ia 
easier  to  think  with  Calvic  that  mankind,  after 
they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  evil.     The  M«ssianic  character  of  tliis 
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prophecy  has  been  much  questioned  by  those  who 
Bee  in  the  history  of  the  fall  nothing  but  a  fable : 
to  thill)'  who  accept  it  as  true,  this  passage  is  the 
primitivo  germ  of  the  Gospel,  the  protevangelium. 

The  blessings  in  store  for  the  children  of  Shem 
are  remarkably  indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shera,"  or  (lit.) 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem  "  (Gen.  ix. 
26),  where  instead  of  blessing  Shem,  as  he  had 
cui-sed  Canaan,  he  carries  up  the  blessing  to  the 
gi'jat  fountain  of  the  blessings  that  sh;dl  follow 
Shem.  Next  follows  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
wherein  the  blessings  to  Shem  ai-e  turned  into  the 
narrower  channel  of  one  family — "  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great ;  and  tliou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise  is 
still  indefinite  ;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come 
on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our 
Lord  says  "Your  father  Abi'aham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad  "  (John  viii. 
56),  we  are  to  understand  that  this  promise  of  a 
real  blessing  and  restoration  to  come  hereafter  was 
understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  a  leading  back  to 
God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  Him,  fi-om  whom  the 
promise  came ;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and  re- 
joicing (gestivit  cum  desiderio,  Bengel)  to  behold 
the  day  of  it. 

A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  "  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depait  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Shiloh  (nP^K')  is  pro- 
bably from  the  root  TOV}  ;  and  if  so,  it  means  rest, 
or,  as  Hengstenberg  argues,  it  is  for  Shifow,  and  is  a 
proper  name,  the  man  of  pence  or  rest,  the  peace- 
maker. For  other  derivations  and  interpretations 
see  Gesenius  {^Thesaurus,  sub  voc.)  and  Hengsten- 
berg (^Christologie,  vol.  i  A.  Whilst  man  of  peace 
is  far  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  name, 
those  old  versions  which  render  it  "  He  to  whom 
the  sceptre  belongs,"  see  the  Messianic  application 
equally  with  ourselves.  This  then  is  the  first 
case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  one 
person  ;  and  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  peace ;  He  is  to 
wield  and  retain  the  government,  and  the  nations 
shall  look  up  to  Him  and  obey  Him. 

The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is  the  prophecy 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  star  points 
indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  denotes  the  power, 
of  a  king.  And  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  (Pscudo)  see 
here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful  whethei-  the 
prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam .  viii.  2,14'); 
and  though  David  is  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  the 
direct  Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18)  "I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him,"  claims  attention.  Does  this 
refer  in  the  Messiah  ?  The  reference  to  Moses  in 
John  V.  45-47 — "  He  wrote  of  me,"  seems  to 
point  to  this  pa.ssage ;  for  it  is  a  cold  and  forced 
intei-pretaton  to  i-eter  it  to  the  whole  types  and 
.symbols  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  critics  would  fain  fmd  here  the  divine  insti- 
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tution  of  tne  whole  prophetic  ordei,  which  if  n6» 
here,  does  not  occur  at  all.  Hengstenberg  thinks 
that  it  does  promise  that  an  order  of  prophets 
should  be  sent,  but  that  the  singular  is  used  iu 
div^  reference  to  the  greatest  of  the  prophets. 
Christ  himself,  without  whom  the  words  would  not 
have  been  fulfilled.  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in 
the  prophets,  and  Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only 
prophet."  (1  Pet.  i.  11.)  Jews  in  earlier  times 
might  have  been  excused  for  referring  the  words  to 
this  or  that  present  prophet ;  but  the  Jews  whom 
the  Lord  rebukes  (John  v.)  were  inexcusable;  for, 
having  the  words  before  them,  and  the  works  of 
Christ  as  well,  they  should  have  known  that  no 
pi'ophet  had  so  fulfilled  the  words  as  He  had. 

The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  have  been  thought  by 
many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

The  second  period  of  Messianic  prophecy  would  in- 
clude the  time  of  David.  In  the  promises  of  a  king- 
dom to  David  and  his  house  "  for  ever  "  (2  Sam.  vii. 
13),  there  is  more  than  could  be  fulfilled  save  by  the 
eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of  David  merged ; 
and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  this  promise  of  an 
everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii.).  Passages  in 
the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  applied  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  N.  T. :  such  are  Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii., 
xl.,  ex.  Other  Psalms  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  appear  to 
refer  to  the  actual  history  of  another  king ;  but 
only  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  types  and  pro- 
phecy will  consider  this  as  an  evidence  against  an 
ulterior  allusion  to  Messiah  :  such  Psalms  aie  xlv., 
Ixviii.,  Ixix.,  Ixxii.  The  advance  in  cleai'ness  in 
this  period  is  great.  The  name  of  Anointed,  ».  e. 
King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is  to  come  of  the 
lineage  of  David.  He  is  described  in  His  exaltation, 
with  His  gi-eat  kingdom  that  shall  be  spiritual 
rather  than  temporal,  Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.  In  other 
places  He  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation, 
Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  xl. 

After  the  time  of  David  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  ceased  for  a  time  ;  until  those  prophets 
arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  They  nowhere  give  us  an  exact  and 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  Messiah ;  but 
difleient  aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the 
various  needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to 
speak  of  Him  now  as  a  Conqueror  or  a  Judge,  or  a 
Kedeemer  from  sin ;  it  is  from  the  study  of  the 
whole  of  them  that  we  gain  a  clear  and  complete 
image  of  His  Person  and  kingdom.  This  third 
period  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and  Ruler  of 
David's  house,  who  should  come  to  reform  and 
restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  church,  as 
in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings  of  the  restora 
tion,  however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews ;  tht 
heathen  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.  Ixri.). 
Whatever  theories  have  been  attempted  about  Isaiah 
liii.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  natural 
is  the  received  interpretation  that  it  refers  to  the 
suffering  Redeemer ;  and  so  in  the  N.  T.  it  is 
always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of  Micah  v. 
2  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  oi 
the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Wossiah, 
The  lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  iu  Zecha- 
riah  xii.  10-14.  The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is 
fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  ctning ;  and  the 
coming  of  the  Forerunner  and  of  the  Anointed  are 
clearly  revealed  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6. 

The  fourth  period  after  the  close  cf  the  canon  oi 
the  O.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a  g}-eat  measure  from 
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illusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews. 
From  sn<!h  passages  as  Ps.  ii.  2,  6,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6, 
6  ;  Zech.  ix.  9,  the  Pharisees  and  those  of  the  Jews 
who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal 
prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  in- 
fected with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  Resurrection, 
Matt.  XX.  20,  21;  Luke  xxiv.  21;  Acts  i.  6. 
Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30,  xxiii. 
42  ;  Johu  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there  wai;  a 
sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  No  mention  of  Messiah  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writings  of  Philo  ;  and 
Josephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Intercourse  with 
heathens  had  made  some  Jews  ashamed  of  their 
fathers'  faith. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  re- 
turn upon  the  earth,  was  common  in  heathen 
nations  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  109;  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  89  ;  Virg.  Eel.  iv. ;  and  passages  in  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  i.  7,  xii.  13).  This  hope  the  Jews  also 
shared ;  but  with  them  it  was  associated  with  the 
coming  of  a  particular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an 
earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of 
a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
gi-ounds  and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But  the 
prophecies  refute  this ;  they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet 
only,  but  a  King  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  set  the  people  fi'ee  fi-om  sin,  and  to 
teach  them  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xl., 
ex. ;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii.  In  these  and  other  places  too 
the  power  of  the  coming  One  reaches  beyond  the 
Jews  and  embraces  all  the  Gentiles,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Judaism.  A  fair 
consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  convince  that 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  prophecies  is 
owing  to  revelation  from  God.  The  witness  of  the 
N.  T.  to  the  0.  T.  prophecies  can  bear  no  other  mean- 
ing ;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Peter — "  We 
have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto 
ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day  star  arise  in  your  hearts :  knowing  this  first, 
that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
intei-pretation.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(2  Pet.  i.  19-21  ;  compare  the  elaborate  essay  on 
this  text  in  Knapp's  Opuscula,  vol.  i.).  Our  Lord 
affirms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
in  0.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  Him, 
Matt.  xxvi.  54;  Mark  ix.  12;  Luke  xviii.  31-33, 
xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27 ;  John  v.  39,  46.  The  Apostles 
preach  the  same  truth.  Acts  ii.  16,  25,  viii.  28-35, 
X.  43,  xiii.  23,  32,  xxvi.  22,  23;  1  Pet.  i.  11  ; 
and  in  many  passages  of  St.  Paul.  Even  if  in- 
ternal evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies 
were  much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better 
times,  the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although 
the  Gospel  was  the  sun,  and  O.  T.  prophecy  the 
dim  light  of  a  candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both 
assisted  those  who  heeded  them,  to  see  aright;  and 
that  the  prophets  mterpreted,  not  the  private  long- 
ings of  their  own  hearts  but  the  will  of  God,  in 
speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's  Essay  for  this  ex- 
planation) of  the  coming  kingdom. 

Our  own  theology  is  rich  in  prophetic  literature ; 
but  the  most  complete  view  of  this  whole  subject 
IB  found  in  Hengstenbeig's  Christologie,  the  second 
edition  of  which,  greatly  altered,  is  translated  m 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Libraiy.  [See  as  .already 
raent  wied,  Savioue  ;  Son  of  GoD.] 
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MESBI'AS    (Meo-trios:    Messias),   the    Greek 
foiTO  of  Messiah  (John  i.  41  ;  iv.  25). 

METALS.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  metals  known  to  modem  metallurgy,  whe- 
ther as  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  tlie  results 
of  intercourse  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geogi'aphical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
country  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a  Cainite, 
Tubal  Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V. 
"  brass  ")  and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22).  "  Abram  was 
very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen. 
xiii.  2)  ;  silver,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  being 
the  medium  of  commerce,  while  gold  existed  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was 
slain  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten 
the  imagery  of  Moses'  triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv.  10). 
Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steel,  properly  so  called,  is  uncertain  ;  the  words  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii.TlS  ;  Job  xx.  24  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  34;  Jer.  xv.  12)  are  in  all  other  passages 
translated  brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly 
copper.  The  "  northern  iron  "  of  Jer.  xv.  12  is 
believed  by  commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and 
tempered  by  some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more 
nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ; 
and  the  "  flaming  torches"  of  Nah.  ii.  3  are  pro- 
bably the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
which  should  come  against  Nineveh.  Besides  the 
simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze,  and 
probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
stood afi  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  chashmal  (A.  V.  "  amber ")  of  Ez.  i.  4,  27, 
viii.  2,  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ^K^Krpov,  and  the 
Vulg.  electrum,  by  which  our  translators  were 
misled,  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  Whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  chashmal,  for  which  no  satis- 
factory etymology  has  been  proposed,  there  caa  be 
but  little  doubt  that  by  ^KeKrpov  the  LXX.  tran.<i- 
lators  intended,  not  'the  fossil  resin  known  by 
that  name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  as  "  amber," 
but  the  metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  four  paiis  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  do- 
scribed  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  23)  as  more  brilliant  thnn 
silver  by  lamp-light.  There  is  the  same  difficulty 
attending  the  xo^foA^/Saj/ov  (Itev.  i.  15,  li.  18, 
A.  V.  "  fine  brass "),  which  has  hitherto  success- 
fully resisted  all  the  efforts  of  commentators,  but 
which  is  explained  by  Suidas  as  a  kind  o{  electron, 
more  precious  than  gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed 
metal  of  great  brilliancy  is  extre7nely  probable,  but 
it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  identify  it.  In 
addition  to  the  metals  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  mercury  is  alluded 
to  in  Num.  xxxi.  23,  as  "  the  water  of  separation," 
being  "  looked  upon  as  the  mother  by  which  all 
the  metals  were  fructified,  purified,  and  brought 
forth,"  and  on  this  account  kept  secret,  and  only 
mysteriously  hinted  at  (Napier,  if rfa/.  o/ <Ac  Bible, 
Intr.  p.  6).  Mr.  Napier  adds,  "  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  this  supposition." 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the  mosi 
widely  diffused  of  all  melaJs.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  ce-tain  supply, 
and  as  it  is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil, 
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iimong  the  debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  tin  tor- 
rents, it  ■was  kr.own  at  a  very  eaiiy  period,  and  was 
procured  with  little  difficulty.  The  existence  of 
gold  and  the  prevalence  of  gold  ornaments  in  early 
times  are  no  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold  was  undoubtedly 
iisad  before  the  art  of  working  copper  or  iron  was 
discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  Tlie  Hebrews  obtain&l  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  at  I  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  K.  is. 
11,  X.  11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew 
monarch  had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with 
Tyrian  sailors,  the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the 
gold  of  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  27,  28).  It  was  brought 
thence  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  the 
Indiamen  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  Parvaim  (2 
Chr.  iii.  6),  Raamah  (Ez.  xxvii.  22),  Sheba  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15 ;  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  22),  and 
Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9),  were  other  sources  of  gJid  for 
the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It  was  pro- 
bably brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21  ; 
A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),  and  was  rapidly 
converted  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear- 
)'ings,  or  rather  nose-rings,  were  made  of  it,  those 
given  to  Rebecca  were  half  a  shekel  (j  oz.)  in 
weight  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  bracelets  (Gen.  xxiv.  22), 
chains  (Gen.  xli.  42),  signets  (Ex.  xsxv.  22\  bullae 
or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from  the  neck 
(Ex.  XXXV.  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Num.  xxxi. 
60;  comp.  Is.  iii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Ex.  xxxix.  3;  2  Sam  i.  24; 
Plin.  viii.  74)  ;  the  decorations  and  fmniture  of  the 
tabernacle  were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments wlfch  the  Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Ex. 
xxxv.-xl.) ;  the  same  precious  metal  was  lavished 
upon  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.,  vii);  Solomon's  throne 
Was  overlaid  with  gold  (1  K.  x.  18),  his  drinking- 
eups  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  21).  and  the 
neighbouring  princes  biought  him  as  presents  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  of  silver  ( 1  K.  x.  25).  So  plentiful 
indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  during 
his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little  worth 
(1  K.  X.  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  devoted  to 
the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Ex.  xx.  23, 
xxxii.  4;  Deut.  xxix.  17;  1  K.  xii.  28).  The  crown 
on  the  head  of  Malcham  (A.  V.  "  their  king  "),  the 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Kabbah,  weighed  a  talent 
of  gold,  that  is  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that 
it  could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the 
ordinary  insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  The 
great  abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by 
its  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites,  in 
their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were 
ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels 
of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54),  equal  in  value  to  move 
than  30,000/.  of  our  present  money.  1700  shekels 
of  gold  (worth  more  than  3000/.)  in  nose  jewels 
(A.  V.  "ear-rings")  alone  were  taken  by  (iideon's 
army  fi-om  the  slaughteied  Midianites  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incre- 
iibly  great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of 
the  Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like  the 

»  As  an  illustration  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  It 
was  possible  for  one  man  to  collect,  we  may  quote  from 
HeriMlotns  (vii.  W)  the  instance  of  rythius  the  Lydian, 
who  pU\c«<l  ;.t  the  disposal  ol  Xerxes,  on  hi»  way  to  Greece, 
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Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruvians  of  th* 
time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most  of  their  wealth 
about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure  accumu- 
lated by  David  from  spoils  taken  in  war,  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  the  numben 
exaggerated.  From  the  gold  shields  of  Hadadezer's 
army  of  Syrians  and  other  sources  he  had  collected, 
according  to  the  chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14),  100,000 
talents  of  gold,  and  1 ,000,000  talents  of  silver ;  to 
these  must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of  3000 
talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  silver  (1  Chr,  xxix. 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people, 
the  total  value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of 
a  talent  to  be  125  lbs.  Troy,  gold  at  73s.  per  oz., 
and  silver  at  4s.  4-^.  per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr. 
Napier  to  be  939,929,687/.  Some  idea  of  the  large- 
ness of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by  considering  that 
in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use  in  the 
world  was  calculated  to  be  about  820,000,000/. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
possessed  by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians  who  were  mastere  of  the  sea;  but  in 
the  time  of  David  they  were  a  nation  struggling 
for  political  existence,  sunounded  by  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  without  the  leisure  necessaiy  for  deve- 
loping their  commercial  capabilities.  The  numbers 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §2)  are  only  one- 
tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum,  even  when 
thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.*  But  though  gold 
was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  first  com- 
mercial transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details 
was  the  purchase  of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16)  ;  slaves  were 
bought  with  silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12);  silver  was  the 
money  paid  by  Abimelech  as  a  compensation  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty  pieces oi silver  (Geo. 
xxxvii.  28)  ;  and  generally  in  the  Old  Testament, 
"  money  "  in  the  A.  V.  is  litei-ally  si'^ver.  The  first 
payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  25, 
wliere  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  or 
Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  six  hundred  shekels  of 
gold  by  weight."  *  But  in  the  parallel  narrative 
of  the  transaction  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid 
for  the  thieshing-floor  and  the  oxen  is  fifty  shekels  of 
silver.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Keil  to  re- 
concile these  two  passages,  by  supposing  that  in 
the  former  the  purchase  refeiTed  to  was  that  or  the 
entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor  stood,  and 
in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-fioor  itself.  But 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  narratives 
renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  to 
imagine  that  two  difleient  circumstances  are  de- 
scribed. That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  th* 
numbers  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5  is  ad- 
mitted, and  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  case  is  but  another  instance 
of  the  same  kind.  With  this  one  exception  there 
is  no  case  in  the  0.  T.  in  which  gold  is  alluded  to 
as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  Hebrew  coinage  may 
have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it. 

Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  ot 
plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  and  ivory  (1  K. 
X.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  21  ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great 
that  silver  was  but  little  esteemed  ;  "  the  king  made 


2000  talents  of  silver,  and  3,993,000  gold  darics;  a  sua 
which  in  these  days  would  amount  to  about  6i  nilUiuDi 
of  pounds  sterling 
b  Literally,  "  shektU  of  gold,  a  weight  of  600." 
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silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones"  (J  K.  x.  21, 
27).  With  the  tr'.asiijes  which  were  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary 
metal-work  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  Silver 
was  employed  for  the  sockets  of  the  boards  (Ex. 
Xxvi.  19,  xxxvi.  24),  and  for  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  (Ex.  xxxviii.  10).  The  capitals  of 
the  pillars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17), 
tlie  char£;ers  and  bowls  offered  by  the  princes  at  the 
dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii.  13,  &c.), 
the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Num.  x.  2), 
and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple  were  of  silver  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  16).  It 
was  used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV.  11}  and  other  decorations  (Cant.  i.  11),  and 
for  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  gorgeous  chariot  or  pa- 
lanquin (Cant.  iii.  10). 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to  9 
nearly.  Three  hundied  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold  were  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sen- 
nacherib (2  K.  xviii.  14)  ;  but  later,  when  Pharaoh- 
nechoh  took  Jehoahaz  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon  the 
land  a  tribute  of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  only  one 
talent  of  gold  (2  K.  xxiii.  33).  The  difference  in 
tlie  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  these  two  cases  is 
very  remarkable,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
explained. 

Brass,  01  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  pro- 
duct of  Palestine,  "  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper  " 
(Deut.  viii.  9  ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  it  was  so  plentiful 
in  the  days  of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed 
in  the  Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so 
great  (IK.  vii.  47).  Much  of  the  copper  which 
David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was  taken  fiom 
the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8),  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Hamath.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
vessels  of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  (Ez.  xxvii.  13).  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixtiire  of 
copper  and  zinc,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  To 
the  latter  metal  no  allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was 
well  known,  and  from  the  difficulty  which  attends 
the  toughening  pure  copper  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the  mode  of 
deoxidising  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small  quan- 
tities of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
Inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "  that  Moses 
used  no  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
bronze,  the  use  of  which  is  less  objectionable. 
Bronze,  not  being  so  subject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a 
finer  polish,  and  besides  being  much  more  easily 
melted  and  cast,  would  make  it  to  be  more  exten- 
sively used  than  copper  alone.  These  practical  con- 
siderations, and  the  fact  of  almost  all  the  antique 
castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  that  are  pi'e- 
served  from  these  ancient  times  being  composed  of 
bronze,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word 
'  brass '  occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers 
to  an  ore,  such  as  Job  xxviii.  2  and  Deut.  viii.  9,  it 
should  be  translated  bronze  "  (Metal,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  66).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16  ;  Job  xx.  24;  Ps. 
xviii.  34)  and  annour  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38)  were 
made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of  bping  so 
wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  nard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest 
granite.  The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, 
"  foimd  a  substitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper ; 
and  witT  tools  made  of  this  bronze  could  cut  not 
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only  metals,  but,  with  the  aid  of  a  siliceous  dust, 
the  hardest  substances,  as  basalt,  porphji-y,  ame- 
thysts, and  emeralds"  (Prescott,  Coni/.  of  Mexico, 
ch.  5).  The  p-eat  skill  attained  V)y  the  Egyptians 
in  working  metals  at  a  very  eaily  period  throws 
light  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  whicii  the 
Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
elaboiated  the  works  of  art  connected  with  Hw 
structure  of  the  tabernacle,  for  which  great  ac- 
quaintance with  metals  was  requisite.  In  the 
troublous  times  which  followed  their  entrance  into 
Palestine  this  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  lost, 
for  when  the  Temple  was  built  the  metal-woikerii 
employed  were  Phoenicians. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine.  The  "  iron  mountain  "  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
region  is  described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2),  and 
was  remarkable  for  producing  a  particular  kind  of 
palm  (Mishna,  Siicca,  ed.  Dachs,  p.  182).  Iron 
mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr 
Huneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Zaharani ;  smelting 
works  are  found  at  Sheiimster,  3  hours  W.  of  Baal- 
bek, and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at  Masbek  (Kitter, 
Erdkunde,  xvii.  73,  20l);  but  the  method  em- 
ployed is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Samothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is  chiefly 
used  for  horse-shoes. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early 
period,  though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in 
Palestine.  The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  who  might  have  ob- 
tained it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenician 
meichants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who  them- 
selves procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  xxvii.  12)  and 
the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  The  allusions  to  it 
in  the  Old  Testiment  principally  point  to  its  ad- 
mixture with  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals  (Is.  i. 
25 ;  Ez.  xxii.  18,  20).  It  must  have  occuiTed  in 
the  co4nposition  of  bronze :  the  Assyrian  bowls  and 
dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  "  The  tin  was 
probably  obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently 
that  used  in  the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum 
may  actually  have  been  exported,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  fi'om  the  British  Isles "  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  Bub.  191). 

Antimony  (2  K.  ix.  30 ;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V 
"  painting  "),  in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by 
the  Hebrew  women,  like  the  kohl  of  the  Arabs,  foi 
colouring  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows.     [Paint.] 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
upon  the  several  metals,  and  whatever  is  known  i  * 
the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews  will  be  discussed 
under  Mining.  [W.  A.  W.J 

METE'KUS  (BaiTTjpouj).  According  to  the  list 
in  1  Esd.  v.  17,  "the  sons  of  Meterus"  returnee 
with  Zorobabel.  There  is  no  corresponding  name 
in  the  lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  nor  is  it  trace- 
able in  the  Vulgate. 

METH'EG-AM'MAH  (nSNn  JHD:  t^» 
acpQ}pi<T/j.ei/riy :  Froenum  trihuti),  a  place  which 
David  took  from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his 
last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1), 
"  Gath  and  her  daughter-towns  "  is  substituted  tot 
Metheg  hu-Ammah. 

The  renderings  are  legioij,  aimost  each  translator 
having  his   own ; »  but  the  interpretations  may  be 

*  A  large  collection  of  these  wir.  be  found  in  Glas8i» 
Fhilologia  Sacra  'lib.  iv.  tr.  3,  obs  17)  together  with  # 
singular  Jewish  iraaitiou  bearing  upon  the  point.     Vh* 
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reduced  to  two: — 1.  That  adopted  by  Gesenius 
{Thcsaur.  113)  and  Fuist  (Handwb.  102  6),  in 
which  Ammah  is  fciken  as  meaning  "  mother-city  " 
or  "metropolis"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Metheg-ha-Ammah  "  the  bridle  of  the  mother-city" 
—viz.  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines. 
If  this  IS  coriect,  the  expression  "  daughter-towns  " 
in  the  conespouding  passage  of  Chronicles  is  a 
closer  parallel,  and  more  characteristic,  than  it  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be.  2.  That  of  Ewald 
{Gesch.  iii.  190),  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning 
the  "  forearm,"  treats  the  words  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smifien  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  biidle 
from  their  arm,  and  thus  broken  for  ever  the  do- 
minion with  which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider 
manages  his  horse  by  the  rein  held  fast  on  his  arm. 
The  former  of  these  two  has  the  support  of  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles ;  and  it  is  no  valid 
objection  to  it  to  say,  as  Ewald  in  his  note  to  the 
above  passage  does,  that  Gath  cannot  be  refeiTed  to, 
because  it  had  its  own  king  still  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  for  the  king  in  Solomon's  time  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the 
kings  "on  this  side  the  Euphrates"  (1  K.  iv.  24) 
were.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  obvious  ob- 
jection to  Ewald's  interpretation  that  to  control  his 
horse  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle  not  on  his  arm 
but  fast  in  his  hand.  [G.] 

METHU'SAEL  ('^XK'-inO,  "man  of  God:" 
yia6ov(rd\a :  Mathusael),  the  son  of  Mehujael, 
fourth  in  descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  18).  [A.  B.] 

METHU'SELAH  {rhm^'O,  "  man  of  off- 
spring," or  possibly  "man  of  a  dart:""  MoOou- 
fftiXa :  Mathusala),  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  in 
descent  from  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  name  to  the  preceding,  on  which 
(with  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the 
next  generation  in  both  lines)  some  theories  have 
been  fonned,  seems  to  be  apparent  rather  than  real. 
The  life  of  Methuselah  is  fixed  by  Gen.  v.  27  at 
969  years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
patriarch,  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
biinging  his  death  down  to  the  very  year  of  the 
Flood.  The  LXX.  reckoning  makes  him  die  six 
yeai-s  before  it ;  and  the  Samaritan,  although  shorten- 
ing his  life  to  720  years,  gives  the  same  result  as 
the  Hebrew.  [Chronology.]  On  the  subject  of 
Longevity,  see  Patriarchs.  [A.  B.] 

MEU'NIM  (D''>iy»,  M€<r€£»'c6;u;  Alex.  Mect- 
vwfi.:  Munim),  Neh.  vii.  52.     Elsewhere  given  in 


A.  V.  as  Mehunim  and  Mehunims. 

ME'ZAHAB  (nnr  ^O  •.   MaiCod>$  ;  Alex.  Me- 
fo<{|8  in  Gen.,  omitted  in  1  Chr. :  Mezaab).     The 


ttost  singular  rendering,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Aquila. 
j^oAii/bs  To€  vSpaywyiou,  "  the  bridle  of  the  aqueduct,' 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  the  irrigation  of  the  rich 
district  in  which  Gath  was  situated.  Aqueduct  is  derived 
Irom  the  Cbaldee  version,  NDOX,  which  has  that  signi- 
fication amongst  others.  Aqui  la  adopts  a  similar  rendering 
in  the  case  of  the  hill  Akmah. 

»  There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  derivation  of  this 
Dame.  The  latter  portion  of  the  root  Is  certainly  H/tJ^ 
ifrom  n^tJ*.  •'  to  send"),  used  for  a  "  m'^sile"  In  2  Chr. 
xxxll.  5,  7oel  11.  8,  and  for  a  "branch"  in  Cant.  iv.  13, 
l»  jcvi.  8.    The  former  portion  is  derived  by  many  of  the 


MIBHAR 

father  of  Matred  and  gi-andfather  of  Mehetabel,  Tho 
was  wife  cf  Hadar  or  Hadad,  the  last  named  ting 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxsvi.  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  50).  His  nime^ 
which,  if  it  be  Hebrew,  signifies  "  waters  of  gold." 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Jarchi  rendeii 
it,  "what  is  gold?"  and  explains  it,  "he  was  a 
rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued  in  his  eyes  at 
all."  Abarbanel  says  he  was  "  rich  and  great,  so 
that  on  this  acc"'int  he  was  called  Mezahab,  for  the 
gold  was  in  his  „J)use  as  water."  "  Haggaon  " 
(writes  Aben  Ezra)  "  said  he  was  a  refiner  of  gold, 
but  others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those  who  make 
gold  from  brass."  The  Jerusalem  Targum  of  course 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  punning  upon  the 
name,  and  combined  the  explanations  given  by  Jarchi 
and  Haggaon.  The  latter  part  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  39 
is  thus  rendered :  "  the  name  of  his  wife  was 
Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred,  the  daughter  of  a 
refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied  with  labour 
(NTIDD,  matreda)  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  after 

he  had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned  and  said, 
what  is  gold  ?  and  what  is  silver  ?"  A  somewhat 
similar  paraphrase  is  given  in  the  Targum  of  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  except  that  it  is  there  referied  to 
Matied,  and  not  to  Mezahab.  The  Arabic  Version 
translates  the  name  "  water  of  gold,"  which  must 
have  been  fi'om  the  Hebrew,  while  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  "a  refiner  of  gold,"  as  in 
the  Questiones  ffebraicae  in  Paralip.,  attributed 
to  Jerome,  and  the  traditions  given  above ;  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  originally  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wanting,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which  the  present 
reading,  ^O,  me,  is  an  abbreviation.      [W.  A.  W.] 

MI'AMIN  (in>p  :    MeojutV ;   Alex.   MeajufAi  • 

Miamin).  1.  A  layman  of  Israel  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  put 
her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  25).  He 
is  called  Maelus  in  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 

2.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex.  Mei>iV:  Mia- 
min). A  priest  or  family  of  priests  who  went  up 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  5) ;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Mijamin  in  Neh.  x.  7.  In  Neh. 
Ml.  17  the  name  appears  in  the  fonn  MiNlAMlN. 

MIB'HAR  (innO :    Me/3ac(A. ;  Alex.  Ma;3<£p 
Mibahar).    "  Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri "   is  the 
came  of  one  of  David's  heroes  in  the  list  given  in 

1  Chr.  xi.  The  veree  (38)  in  which  it  occui-s  appears 
to  be  coiTupt,  for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  36  we  find,  instead  of  "  Mibhar  the 
son  of  Haggeri,"  "  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite."  It 
is  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  how 
^Hiin  ''111,  Bani  haggadi,  could  be  corrupted  into 
♦■n^rrjS,  ben-liaggen  ;  and  'nJH  is  actually  the 
reading  of  thiee  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1  Chr.,  as 
well  as  of  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  vereions,  and  the 


older  Hebraists  from  ri-IO,  "  to  die,"  and  various  inter- 
pretations given  accordingly.  See  in  Leusden's  (mamas- 
tictm,  "  mortem  suam  mislt,"  "  mortis  suae  anna,"  &c. 
Others  make  it,  "  he  dies,  and  It  [i.  e.  the  Flood]  is  sent," 
supposing  it  either  a  name  given  afterwards  from  the 
event,  or  one  given  in  prophetic  foresight  by  Enoch.  The 
later  Hebraists  (see  Ges.  Lex.)  derive  It  from  ^flp,  the 
constructive  form  of  JlC,  "man,"  the  obsolete  singular, 
of  which  the  plural  D^J^P  is  found.  This  gives  one  or 
other  of  the  interpretations  in  the  text.  We  can  only 
decide  between  them  (if  at  alO  by  iiternal  probaiklity. 
which  seems  to  incline  to  the  former. 


MIBSAM 

Targum  of  R.  Joseph.  But  that  "  Mibhar "  is  a 
ooiTuption  of  ri2'^P  (or  N3^D,  ace.  to  some  MSS.), 
mitstsSbdh,  "  of  Zobah,"  as  Kennicott  {Dissert. 
p.  215)  and  Cappellus  {^Crit.  Sacr.  i.  c.  5)  conclude, 
is  not  so  clear,  though  not  absolutely  impossible. 
l\  would  seem  from  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.,  where 
instead  of  "  of  Zobah  "  we  find  iroKvSvvififois,  that 
both  readings  originally  co-existed,  and  were  read  by 
tne  LXX.  K3-Vn  '\r\^'0,  mibchar  hatstsdbd,  "choice 

of  the  host."  If  this  were  the  case,  the  verse  in  1 
Chr.  would  etand  thus :  ' '  Igal  the  brother  of  Nathan, 
flower  of  the  host ;  Bani  the  Gadite."  [W.  A.  W.] 

MIB'SAM  (Dbnp,    "  sweet    odour,"  Ges.  : 

Kaffffafi :  Mahsarri).  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
XXV.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
The  signification  of  his  name  has  led  some  to  pro- 
pose an  identification  of  the  tribe  sprung  from  him 
with  some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes  settled  in  Ara- 
bia aromatifera,  and  a  connexion  with  the  balsam 
of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bunsen,  Bibelwerk ;  Kalisch, 
Gen.  483).  The  situation  of  Mekkeh  is  well  adapted 
for  his  settlements,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  traces  of 
other  Ishmaelite  tribes ;  nevertheless  the  identifica- 
tion seems  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25),  perhaps 
named  after  the  Ishmaelite  Mibsam,  for  one  of  his 
brothers  was  named  MiSHMA,  as  was  one  of  those 
of  the  older  Mibsam.  [E.  S.  P.] 

MIB'ZAR  ("1Vn»  :  MaC<ip  in  Gen. ;  BajScrap  ; 

Alex.  'M.a^ffdp  in  1  Chr.:  Mabsar).  One  of  the 
phylai'chs  or  "dukes"  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  i.  53)  or 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42)  after  the  death  of  Hadad  or 
Hadar.  They  are  said  to  be  enumerated  "accord- 
ing to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  pos- 
session;" and  Knobel  {Genesis),  understanding 
Mibzar  (lit.  "fortress")  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  fast- 
ness of  Petra,  "  the  strong  city  "  (l^fUD  "I"'!?,  'ir 

mibtsar  Ps.  cviii.  11 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ix.  11),  "  the  cliff," 
the  chasms  of  which  weie  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites  (Jer.  xlix.  16  ;  Obad.  3).      [W.  A.  W.] 

MIC'AH(n3'0,  but  in  vers.  1  and  4,  •liT'D^lO, 

^     T     *  :  T     • 

i.  e.  Micayehu :  Mixoiasj  but  once  Vleixaias ; 
Alex.  MfJXK)  but  once  Mj^a  :  Michas,  Micha),  an 
Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is  preserved  in  the 
xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of  Judges.  That  it  is 
so  preserved  would  seem  to  be  owing  to  Micah's 
accidental  connexion  with  the  colony  of  Danites 
who  left  the  original  seat  of  their  tiibe  to  conquer 
and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish — a  most  happy 
accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  "interior"  of  a  private 
Israelite  family  of  the  rural  districts,  which  in 
many  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the  sacred 
records,  and  has  probably  no  parallel  in  any  litera- 
ture of  equal  age. 

But  apart  from  this  the  narrative  has  several 
points  of  special  interest  to  students  of  biblical  his- 
tory in  the  information  which  it  affords  as  to  the 
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•  One  of  a  thousand  cases  in  which  the  point  of  the 
sentence  is  lost  by  the  translation  of  "  Jehovah"  by  "  the 
Lord." 

•>  It  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  words  "  molten 
knage  "  and  "  graven  image  "  accurately  express  the  ori- 
ginal words  Pesel  and  Massecah.  [Idol,  vol.  i.  S51  b.]  As 
the  Hebrew  t«xt  now  stands,  the  "graven  image"  onlv 
WAS  carried  ofF  to  Laish,  and  the  "  .Tiolf.cn  "  one  remaitied 
beaiud  with  Micah  (sviii.  20,30;  jomp.  18).    True  tne 


condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  members  of  which 
Micah  was  probably  an  average  specimen. 

We  see  (1.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most 
solemn  and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  Law 
had  become  a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a 
devout  believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in 
their  communications  use  the  general  term  Ehhim, 
"  God "  ("  ask  counsel  of  God,"  xviii.  5 ;  "  God 
hath  given  it  into  your  hands,"  ver.  10),  with 
Micah  and  his  household  the  case  is  quite  different. 
His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Jehovah  • 
(xvii.  13) ;  the  fonnula  of  blessing  used  by  his 
mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful  namr 
(xvii.  2,  xviii.  6)  ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant 
is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honouring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  a  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic 
gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorised  priesthood,  first 
in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in  the  person 
of  a  Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12) — thus 
disobeying,  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  the  second 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  provisions  for 
the  priesthood — both  laws  which  lay  in  a  peculiar 
manner  at  the  root  of  the  religious  existence  of  the 
nation.  Gideon  (viii.  27)  had  established  an  ephod  ; 
but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of  idols,  a  "  house  of 
gods"  (xvii.  5),  and  all  dedicated  to  Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Levites.  They  were  indeed  "  divided 
in  Jacob  and  scattered  in  Israel"  in  a  more  literal 
sense  than  that  predictio."  is  usually  taken  to  con- 
tain. Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  the  Levites, 
and  with  which  they  had,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  connexion ;  next  ivandering  forth,  with  the 
world  before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever 
he  could  find  a  residence ;  then  undertaking,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge 
of  Micah's  idol-chapel ;  and  lastly,  caiTying  off  the 
property  of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming 
the  first  priest  to  another  system  of  false  worship, 
one  too  in  which  Jehovah  had  no  part,  and  which 
ultimately  bore  an  important  share  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.'' 

But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure 
or  ordinary  Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief 
family  in  the  tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief 
family  of  the  nation,  for  though  not  himself  a 
priest,  he  was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house, 
and  was  the  gi'andson  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 
gieat  Moses  himself.  For  the  "  Manasseh  "  in  xviiL 
30  is  nothing  else  than  an  alteration  of  "  Moses,"  tc 
shield  that  venerable  name  fi'om  the  discredit  which 
such  a  descendant  would  cast  upon  it.  [Manasseh 
No.  4 ;  p.  234  6.]  In  this  fact  we  possibly  have 
the  explanation  of  the  much-debateu  passage,  xviii. 
3:  "  they  knew  the  vjice  '  of  the  young  man  the 
Levite."  The  grandson  of  the  Lawgivei  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  personally  known  to  the  Danites  ; 
when  they  hea'd  his  voice  (whether  in  casual 
speech  or  in  loud  devotion  we  are  not  tcjd)  they 
recognized  it,  and  their  inquiries  as  to  whc  brought 


LXX.  add  the  molten  image  in  ver.  20,  but  in  ver.  30  they 
agree  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

c  ^ip^ voice.  The  explanation  of  J.  D.  Michaclis 
(Bibd  fur  Ungelehrten)  is  that  they  remarked  tliat  h« 
did  not  speak  with  the  accent  of  the  Ephraimites.  But 
Gesenius  rejects  this  notion  as  repugiiujit  alike  to  "  tht 
expression  and  tne  connexion,"  and  adopts  the  explana- 
tion given  above  {Gesch.  der  I.ebr.  Sprache,  }15   2, p.  5B). 
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him  h.ther,  what  he  did  there,  and  what  he  had 
there,  were  in  this  case  the  eager  questions  of  old 
acquaintances  long  sepaiated. 

(4.)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and 
every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
and  shows  how  urgently  necessary  a  central  autho- 
rity had  become.  A  body  of  six  liundred  men  com- 
pletely armed,  besides  the  train  of  their  families  and 
cattle,  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on 
latter  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c.,  xx.  7,  14),  but 
simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely  disregard- 
ing the  rights  of  private  property,  they  burst  in 
wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and  plun- 
dering the  valuables  and  can-ying  off  persons,  reply 
to  all  remonstances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The 
Turkish  rule,  to  which  the  same  district  has  now 
the  misfortmie  to  be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  our  Western 
minds — accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of 
order  with  religion — to  obsei-ve  how  religious  were 
these  lawless  freebooters : — "  Do  ye  know  that  in 
these  houses  there  is  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  a 
graven  image,  and  a  molten  image?  Now  there- 
fore consider  what  ye  have  to  do"  (xviii.  14). 
"  Hold  thy  peace,  and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest"  (lb.  19). 

As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the  nar- 
rative gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  ; 
but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also  before 
the  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this  nairative 
(xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Mahaneh-dan,  a  place  which  already  boie  that  name 
in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.  "the  camp  of  Dan").  That 
the  Danites  had  opponents  to  their  establishment  in 
their  proper  tenitory  before  the  Philistines  enter 
the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i.  34.  Josephus 
entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places  the 
nan-ative  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  six.  xx.  xxi.) — a 
document  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the 
same<*  with  the  story  of  Micah,  and  that  document 
bv  a  diti'erent  hand  to  the  previous  portions  of  the 
book — at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud. 
(See  Ant.  v.  2,  §8-12.)  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  this  arrangement  has  been  found  in  any  MS.  of 
the  Hebrew  or  LXX.  text  of  the  book  of  Judges; 
but  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Josephus  has  a  cer- 
tain weight,  especially  considering  the  accuracy  of 
that  writer  when  his  interests  or  prejudices  are  not 
concerned ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  in  xx.  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time 
of  Deborah  is  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites— "  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor,"  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Laish.  The  records 
of  the  southern  Dan  are  too  scanty  to  permit  of 
our  fixing  the  date  from  the  statement  that  the 
Danites  had  not  yet  entered  on  their  allotment 
—that  is  to  say  the  allotment  specified  in  Josh. 

<«  The  proofs  of  this  are  given  by  Bertheau  In  his  Com- 
inentary  on  the  Book  in  the  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  (ill. 
(a ;  p.  192). 

•  xviii.  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wonJB  "all 
llwir  "  are  interiMlated  by  our  iraubUwri. 
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ru.  40-48.  But  that  statement  strengthen*  th# 
conclusion  anived  at  fiom  other  passages,  that 
these  lists  in  Joshua  contain  the  towns  allotted, 
but  not  therefore  necessarily  possessed  by  thf 
various  tribes.  "  Divide  the  land  first,  in  con- 
fidence, and  then  possess  it  afterwards,"  seems  tc 
be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages  as  Josh 
xiii.  7  (comp.  1);  xix.  49,  51  (LXX.  "so  they 
went  to  take  possession  of  the  land  "). 

The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  b« 
more  nearly  arnved  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  11 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evidcn* 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  timet 
(xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
being  given  as  "  Bethlehem-Judah," — that  it  waf 
before  the  fame  of  David  had  conferred  on  it  a 
notoriety  which  would  render  any  such  aflSx  un- 
necessaiy.  The  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii.  31)  seems  also  to 
point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  before  thf 
incui-sions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  the  Tabernacle  and  Ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.    [G.] 

MI'CAH  (n3''D,  n^3''r?,»  Cethib,  Jer.xxvi.  18: 

Mixaias:  Michaeas).  The  sixth  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in 
our  present  canon  ;  in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third, 
after  Hosea  and  Amos.  To  distinguish  him  fi'om 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  the  contemporary  ol 
Elijah,  he  is  called  the  Morasthite,  that  is  a 
native  of  Moresheth,  or  some  place  of  similar 
name,  which  Jeiome  and  Eusebius  call  Morasthi 
and  identify  with  a  small  village  near  Eleuthero- 
polis  to  the  east,  where  formerly  the  prophet's  tomb 
was  shown,  but  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  church  {Epit.  Paulae,  c.  6). 
As  little  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  Micah'* 
life  as  of  many  of  the  other  prophets.  Pse\ido- 
Epiphanius  {Op.  ii.  p.  245)  makes  him,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  besides 
confounding  him  with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, 
who  lived  more  than  a  century  before,  he  betrays 
additional  ignorance  in  describing  Ahab  as  king  ol 
Judah.  For  rebuking  this  monarch's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Jehoram  for  his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  was  thrown  from  a  precipice, 
and  buried  at  Morathi  in  his  own  country,  hard  by 
the  cemetery  of  Enakim  ('EvaKef/u,  a  place  which 
auparently  exists  only  in  the  LXX.  of  Mic.  i. 
10),  v.here  his  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Chronicon  Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  samt 
tale.  Another  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that 
the  remains  of  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed 
in  a  vision  to  Zebennus  bishop  of  Eleutberopolis,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  near  a  place 
called  Berathsatia,  which  is  apparently  a  corruption 
of  Morasthi  (Sozomen,  H.  E.  vii.  29  ;  Nicephorus, 
H.  E.  xii.  48).  The  prophet's  tomb  was  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Nephsameemana,  which  Sozomen 
renders  f>.vriiJ.a  triffTOv. 

The  pei-iod  during  which  Micah  exercised  the 
prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 

•  The  full  form  of  the  name  Is  -in^^S^D,  mcdydh& 
"  who  la  like  Jehovah,"  which  is  found  in  2  Chr.  xiii.  2 
xvii.  7.  This  is  abbreviated  to  -in^D^p,  McaySiC,  id 
Judg.  xvil  1,  4;  still  further  to  -inp*!),  Mic&yiM 
(.<er.  ixxvl.  11),  n^3'0,  Mlc&yah  (\  K.  xxii.  13);  anil 
finally  to  HS^D,  MkdU.oi  H^l^,  i/tcd(2Sam.u.ia). 
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bia  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving 
thus  a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (B.C.  756-697), 
from  the  accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Heze- 
Kiah,  and  a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (B.C.  742- 
726),  iiom  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah.  In  either  case  he  would  be  contempo- 
rary with  Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their 
ministry  in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah. 
According  to  Rabbinical  tradition  he  transmitted  to 
the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habakkuk,  and  to 
Seraiah  the  priest,  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbala, 
which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David  Gauz, 
Tsemach  David),  and  by  Syncellus  (Chronogr.  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumc-rated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as 
contemporaiy  with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded. 
With  respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  12)  it  is  dis- 
tinctly assigned  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  ixvi. 
18),  and  was  probably  delivered  before  the  great 
passover  which  inaugurated  the  reformation  in 
Judah.  The  date  of  the  othei-s  must  be  determined, 
if  at  all.  by  internal  evidence,  and  the  periods  to 
which  they  are  assigned  are  therefore  necessarily 
conjectural.  Reasons  will  be  given  hereafter  for 
considering  that  none  are  later  than  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah.  Bertholdt,  indeed,  positively  denies 
that  any  of  the  prophecies  can  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  assigns  the  two  earlier  of  the 
four  portions  into  which  he  divides  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  and  the  two  later  to  that  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (^Einleitung,  §411),  because  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  in  their  reigns  is  therein  denounced. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  superscription,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question,  and  of 
the  allusion  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  Bertholdt's  conjecture 
cannot  be  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  The  time 
assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  diiect  evidence 
which  We  possess,  agrees  so  well  with  their  contents 
that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  coiTect.  Why 
any  discrepancy  should  be  perceived  between  the 
statement  in  Jeremiah,  that  "  Micah  the  Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah," 
and  the  title  of  his  book  which  tells  us  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  "  in  the  days  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,"  it  is  difficult  to 
Imagine.  The  former  does  not  limit  the  period  of 
Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most  applies  only  to  the 
passage  to  which  direct  allusion  is  made.  A  con- 
fusion appears  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present  form  a  connected 
whole,  between  the  actual  delivery  of  the  several 
portions  of  it,  and  their  collection  and  transcription 
into  one  book.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah  we  know 
that  he  dictated  to  Baruch  the  prophecies  which  he 
had  delivered  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  year 
of  Josiah  and  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  when 
thus  committed  to  writing  they  were  read  before 
the  people  on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  6). 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  process 
took  place  with  the  prophecies  of  Amos.  It  is, 
therefore,  conceivable,  to  say  the  least,  that  certain 
portions  of  Micah's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered 
in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  and  for  the  pro- 
bability of  this  there  is  strong  internal  evidence, 
while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  and  committed  to  writing.  Caspari 
(Micha,  p.  78)  suggests  that  the  book  thus  wiitten 

^  Knotiel  (^ProphetUmits,  ii.  §20)  imagines  that  the 
pix)phecie8  which  remain  belong  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
knd  th«t  th<  'se  delivered  under  Jotham  und  Ahar.  have 
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may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people,  ou  some  great  fast  or  festiral  day,  and 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim 
when  they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah 
enjoyed  under  Hezekiah.'*  It  is  evident  from  Mic. 
i.  6,  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occui-s  must  have  been  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took 
place  in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.C.  722), 
and  connecting  the  "high-places"  mentioned  m 
i.  5  with  those  which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  4  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  4,  25),  and 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  35),  we  may  be  justified  in 
assigning  ch.  i.  to  the  time  of  one  of  these  monarchs, 
probably  the  latter;  although,  if  ch.  ii.  be  consi- 
dered as  part  of  the  section  to  which  ch.  i.  belongs, 
the  utter  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  the 
people  there  depicted  agree  better  with  what  his- 
tory tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz.  Caspari  main- 
tains that  of  the  two  parallel  passages,  Mic.  iv. 
1-5,  Is.  ii.  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original  and  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.* 
The  denunciation  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Judah  (v.  10)  is  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the 
country  under  Jotham,  after  the  long  and  prosper- 
ous reign  of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military  strength 
of  the  people  had  been  gi-eatly  developed  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  11-15,  xxvii.  4-6).  Compare  Is.  ii.  7,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  fbnns  in 
which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of  Ahaa 
correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with 
destniction  in  Mic.  v.  12-14,  and  the  allusions  in 
vi.  16  to  the  "  statutes  of  Omvi,"  and  the  "  works 
of  the  house  of  Ahab  "  seem  directly  pointed  at  the 
king,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  said  that  "  he  walked 
in  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel  "  (2  K.  xvi.  3).  It 
is  impossible  indealingwith  internal  evidence  to  assert 
positively  that  the  inferences  deduced  from  it  are 
correct ;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  at  least 
establish  a  probability,  that  in  placing  the  period  of 
Micah's  prophetical  activity  between  the  times  ot 
Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the  superscription  is  correct. 
In  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  not  eradi- 
cated, and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's  pro- 
phecy to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in 
the  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  Maurer  con- 
tends that  ch.  i.  was  written  not  long  before  the 
taking  of  Samaria,  but  the  3rd  and  following  chaj.- 
ters  he  places  in  the  interval  between  the  destruction 
of  Samaria  and  the  time  that  Jerusiilem  was  me- 
naced by  the  army  of  Sennacherib  in  the  14th  year 
of  Hezekiah.  But  the  passages  which  he  quotes  in 
support  of  his  conclusion  (iii.  12,  iv.  9,  &c.,  v 
5,  &c.,  vi.  9,  &c.,  vii.  4,  12,  &c.)  do  not  appear  to 
be  more  suitable  to  that  period  than  to  the  first  years 
of  Hezekiah,  while  the  context  in  many  cases  requires 
a  still  earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Wells  (pref.  to  Micah,  §  iv. — vi.)  ch.  i.  was  deli- 
vered in  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jotharo  king  of 
Judah  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel ;  ii.  1-  iv.  8  in 
those  of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hciea;  iii.  12  being 
assigned  to  the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  book  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

But,  at  whatever   time   the   several  frophef.ies 
were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their  present 


"  Mic.  iv.  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and  others  have 
suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophocy  current  at 
the  time,  which  was  adopted  both  by  Micali  and  lsa'.»ii 
(Is.  il  2-4). 
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form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
reg'ilarity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omit- 
ting the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same 
phrase,  •lytDC   "hear   ye,"   and    represent    three 

natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy  —  i.,  ii.,  iii.-v., 
vi.-vii. — each  commencing  with  rebukes  and  threat* 
enings  and  closing  with  a  promise.  The  fii-st  sec- 
tion opens  with  a  magnificent  description  of  the 
coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and 
/iolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  (5-9)  by  the 
Judge  Himself.  The  prophet,  whose  sympathies 
are  strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the 
.owlands  which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger 
which  threatens  his  countiy,  and  traces  in  imagina- 
tion the  devastating  maich  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
querors from  Samaria  onwai"d  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
south  (i.  8-16).  The  impending  punishment  sug- 
gests its  cause,  and  the  prophet  denounces  a  woe 
upon  the  people  generally  for  the  coiTuption  and 
violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and  upon 
the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pan- 
dering to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii.  1-11). 
The  sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (10) 
but  is  followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restora- 
tion and  triumphant  return  (ii.  12,  13).  The 
second  section  is  addressed  especially  to  the  princes 
and  heads  of  the  people,  their  avarice  and  rapacity 
are  rebuked  in  strong  terms,  and  as  they  have  been 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  suppli<mts  for  justice,  they 
too  "  shall  cry  unto  Jehovah,  but  He  will  not  hear 
them"  (iii.  1-4).  The  false  prophets  who  had 
deceived  others  should  themselves  be  deceived : 
*'  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  daik  over  them  "  (iii.  6).  For 
this  perversion  of  justice  and  right,  and  the  cove- 
tousness  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for 
reward,  of  the  priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of 
the  prophets  who  divined  for  money,  Zion  should 
"  be  ploughed  as  a  field,"  and  the  mountain  of 
the  temple  become  like  the  uncultivated  wood- 
land heights  (iii.  9-12).  But  the  threatening  is 
again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration,  and 
in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prcph.'t 
loses  sight  of  the  dcsoiatior.  which  should  beial  his 
country.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered 
with  the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like 
rivers  unto  it.  The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated 
by  the  recal  from  captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as 
king  in  Zion,  having  destroyed  the  nations  who 
had  rejoiced  in  her  overthrow.  The  piedictions  in 
this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arranges  them  in  fom-  strophes,  consisting 
of  from  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (iv.  1-8,  iv.  9- 
V.  2,  V.  '6-9,  v.  10-15),  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  is  shoi-^er,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  objects 
of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  gi'and  consummation.  In  the 
last  sectiou  (vi.  vii.)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical 
figure,  is  represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with 
His  people,  pleading  v^'ith  them  in  justification  of 
His  conduct  towards  them  and  the  reasonableness 
of  His  requirements.  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders  the  picture  very  dramatic 
and   striking.      In  vi.   3-5   Jcliovah    speaks ;    the 


<1  Ewakl  now  maintains  that  Mic.  vl.  vii.  is  by  another 
liautl;  pn^bably  wrilteu  in  the  course  ot  Uic  7th  cent.  B.C., 
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inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6,  indicating 
their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  requii'ed  C 
them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  im- 
patient rejoinder,  "  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with 
tiiousands  of  rams,  with  myriads  of  toiTents  ot 
oil  ?"  The  still  g:-eater  saa-ifice  suggested  by  the 
people,  "  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  tor  my  trans- 
gression ?"  calls  forth  the  definition  of  tneir  true 
duty,  "  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  their  God."  How  far  they 
had  fallen  short  of  this  requirement  is  shown  in 
what  follows  (9-12),  and  judgment  is  pronoiuiced 
upon  them  (13-16).  The  prophet  acknowledges 
and  bewails  the  justice  of  the  sentence  (vii.  l-6)j 
the  people  in  repentance  patiently  look  to  God, 
confident  that  their  prayer  will  be  heard  (7-10), 
and  are  reassured  by  the  promise  of  deliverance 
announced  as  following  their  punishment  (11-13) 
by  the  prophet,  who  in  his  turn  presents  his 
petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  restoration  of  His 
people  (14,  15).  The  whole  concludes  with  a 
triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance, 
like  that  from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will  achieve, 
and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  His  mercy  and  faith- 
fulness to  His  promises  (16-20).  The  last  verse  is 
reproduced  in  the  song  of  2^charias  (Luke  i.  72,  73).* 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the 
invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8 ;  2  K.  xvii.  4,  6) 
and  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16  ;  2  K.  xviii.  13),  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vii.  13),  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (iv.  1-8,  vii. 
11),  the  establishment  of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in 
Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring 
from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  destraction  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  v.  5,  6, 
vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remmkable  that  the  prophecies 
commence  with  the  last  words  recorded  of  this 
prophet's  namesake,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah, 
"  Hearken,  0  people,  every  one  of  you"  (1  K.  xzii. 
28).  From  this,  Bleek  {Einleitung,  p.  539)  con- 
cludes that  the  author  of  the  history,  like  the  eccle- 
siastical historians,  confounded  Micah  the  Morasthite 
with  Micaiah;  while  Hengstenberg  {Christology,  i. 
409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coincidence  was  in- 
tentional OS  the  part  of  the  later  prophet,  and  that 
"  by  this  very  circumstance  he  gives  intimation  of 
what  ma-y  be  expected  from  him,  shows  that  his 
activity  is  to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that 
of  his  predecessor,  who  was  so  jealous  for  God,  and 
that  he  had  more  in  common  with  him  than  the 
mere  name."  Either  conclusion  rests  on  the  ex- 
tremely slight  foundation  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
formula  which  was  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most 
natural  commencement  of  a  prophetic  discourse. 

The  style  of  Micah  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  The  similarity  of  their  sub- 
ject may  account  for  many  resemblances  in  language 
with  the  latter  prophet,  which  were  almost  un- 
avoidable (comp.  Mic.  i.  2  with  Is.  i.  2  ;  Mic.  ii.  2 
with  Is.  V.  8;  Mic.  ii.  6,  11  with  Is.  xxx.  10; 
Mic.  ii.  12  with  Is.  x.  20-22 ;  Mic.  ri.  6-8  with 
Is.  i.  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is  vigorous  and 
forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  abruptness  of 
its  transitions,  but  vaiied  and  rich  in  figures  derived 
from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4,  5,  7,  8,  vii.  14) 
and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country  (i.  6,  iii.  12, 
iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose  vines  and  ohves  and 
fig-trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27,  28),  and 
supply  the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allusions 


and  that  v.  9-"  4  ie  the  o:'gin»l  oonclusion  of  Micab's  pro 
phecy  {Jalid    kI  p  23). 
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^i.  6,  IV.  3,  4.  vi.  15,  vii.  1,  4)  as  to  sngsjps^  that, 
like  Amos,  he  may  have  been  either  a  henisman  or 
a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heai-d  the  howling  of  the 
jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V.  "dragons")  as  he  watched  his 
fJocks  or  his  vines  by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions 
slaughtering  the  sheep  (v.  8).  One  peculiarity 
which  he  has  in  common  with  Isaiah  is  the  frequent 
use  ot"  pairnomasia;  in  i.  10-15  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  inst;xnces  of  this  figure  in  the  plays  upon 
words  suggested  by  the  various  places  enumerated 
'comp.  also  ii.  4),  which  it  is  impossible  to  transfer 
to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted  to  render 
them  into  German  {Propheten  des  A.  B.  i.  329, 
330).  The  poetic  vigour  of  the  openmg  scene  and  of 
the  dramatic  dialogue  sustained  throughout  the  last 
two  chapters  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt.  ii.  5,  6, 
ind  his  prophecies  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  36 ; 
Mark  xiii.  12  ;  Luke  xii.  53  ;  John  vii.  42. 

2.  (Mtxo :  Michd).  A  descendant  of  Joel  the 
Reubenite  [Joel,  5],  and  ancestor  of  Beerah,  who 
was  prince  of  his  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
of  the  northern  kingdom  ( 1  Chr.  v.  5). 

3.  The  son  of  Merib-baal,  or  Mepliibosheth,  the 
son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  34,  35,  is.  40,  41). 
in  2  Sam.  is.  12  he  is  called  MiCHA. 

4.  A  Kohatthite  Levite,  eldest  son  of  Uzziel  the 
brother  of  Amram,  and  therefore  cousin  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).  In  Ex.  vi.  22  neither 
Micah  nor  his  brother  Jesiah,  or  Isshiah,  appears 
imong  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  who  are  theie  said  to  be 
Mishael,  Elzaphan,  and  Zithri.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25,  the  names  of  the  two  brothers 
are  written  Michah  and  Isshiah,  though  the 
Hebrew  forms  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  chaps, 
xxiii.,  xxiv.,  were  translated  by  different  hands. 

5.  (Mtx""'")-  The  father  of  Abdon,  a  man  of  high 
station  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  In  2  K.  xxii.  12  he  is 
called  "Michaiah  thefather  of  Achbor."  [W.A.W.] 

MICAI'AH  (-inO^p  :    Vlixaias :    Michaeas). 

There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name  in  the  O.T. 
besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to  whom  the  name  is 
twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xvii.  1,  4) ; 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  "  Who 
like  Jehovah  ?"  In  the  A.  V.  however,  with  the  one 
exception  following,  the  name  is  given  as  Michaiah. 
The  son  of  Imlah,  a  prophet  of  Samaria,  who, 
m  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
predicted  his  defeat  and  death,  B.C.  897.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  as  follows : — Three  years  after  the 
great  battle  with  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  which 
the  extraordinary  number  of  100,000  Syrian  soldiers 
is  said  to  have  been  slain,  without  reckoning  the 
27,000,  who,  it  is  asserted,  were  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  wall  at  Aphek,  Ahab  proposed  to  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah  that  they  should  jointly  go 
up  to  battle  against  Ramoth  Gilead  ;  which  Ben- 
hadad was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty  to  restore 
to  Ahab.  Jehoshaphat,  whose  son  Jehoram  had 
married  Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter,  assented  in 
cordial  words  to  the  proposal ;  but  suggested  that 
they  should  first  "  enquire  at  the  word  of  Jeho- 
vah." Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled  400  pro- 
phets, -rhile,  in  an  open  space  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  m  royal 
robes  to  meet  and   consult    thera.     The  prophets 
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»  As  the  definKe  article  is  prefixed  in  Hebrew,  Thenius, 
Rertheau,  and  Bunsen  translate  the  Spirit,  and  understand 
lper<«)o;£:ation  of  the  Spirit  of  I'ropnecy.  But  the  ori- 
ginal wonla  Ba>ra  to  be  mer.ly  an  extreme  instance  of  the 


unanimously  cave  a  favourable  response  ;  ana  among 
them,  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns 
of  iron  as  a  symbol,  and  announced,  from  Jeho- 
vah, that  with  those  horns  Ahab  would  push  the 
Syrians  till  he  consumed  them.  For  some  reason 
which  is  unexplained,  and  can  now  o«ly  be  conjec- 
tured, Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with  the  answer, 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Jehovah, 
at  Samaria?  Ahab  replied  that  there  was  yet 
one — Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah ;  but,  in  words 
which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  Iliad 
(i.  106),  he  added,  "  I  hate  him,  for  he  does  not 
prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Micaiah 
was,  nevertheless,  sent  for ;  and  after  an  attempt 
had  in  vain  been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first 
expressed  an  ironical  concurrence  with  the  400  pro- 
phets, and  then  openly  foretold  the  defeat  of  Ahab's 
army  and  the  death  of  Ahab  himself.  And  in  op- 
position to  the  other  prophets,  he  said,  that  he  had 
seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host 
of  Heaven  standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and 
on  His  left :  that  Jehovah  said.  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead ;  that  a 
Spirit  *  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so ; 
and  on  being  asked,  Wherewith  ?  he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets.  In-itated  by  the  account 
of  this  vision.  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the 
cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to 
prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water,  till  his  return 
to  Samaria.  Ahab  then  went  up  with  his  army  to 
Ramoth  Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Ben- 
hadad, who  could  not  have  failed  to  becomeacquainted 
with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so  publicly, 
which  had  even  led  to  an  act  of  public,  personal, 
violence  on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  orders 
to  direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individuall)''. 
Ahab,  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to 
wear  his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king 
of  Judah  had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  K. 
xxii.  10) ;  and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise  for 
the  battle  ;  hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the  de- 
signs of  Benhadad,  and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah — 
but  he  was,  neveitheless,  struck  and  mortally  wounded 
in  the  combat  by  a  random  arrow.  See  1  K.  xxii. 
1-35  ;  and  2  Chr.  xviii. — the  two  accounts  in  which 
are  nearly  word  for  word  the  same. 

Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of 
Ahab,  as  showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is 
revealed  beforehand  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §6).  He  says 
that  it  steals  on  human  souls,  flattering  them  with 
cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads  them  round  to  the 
point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery  over  them. 
This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  many 
tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  Hippolyt.  1256, 
and  compare  Herodot.  vii.  17,  viii.  77,  i.  91.) 
From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Josephus  relates 
several  details  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of 
which  ai-e  probable,  while  others  are  very  unlikely  ; 
but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give  any  authority. 
Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already  in  prison,  when 
sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  predicted  death  by  a 
lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  1  K.  xx.  35,  36  ;  and  had  rebuked 
Ahab  after  his  brilhant  victory  over  the  Syrians  for 


Hebrews  conceiving  as  definite  what  would  be  indefinite 
in  Knglish.  (See  Geaen.  Gram,.^\iYl,  and  1  K.  iii.  24.^  The 
Spirit  is  conceived  as  definite  from  Its  corresponding  lo  t^< 
requirements  in  the  preceding  question  of  Jehovah. 
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not  putting  BenhadaJ  to  death.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  these  tacts  would  be  not  only  consistent 
with  tlie  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but  would  throw 
additional  light  upon  it ;  for  the  rebuke  of  Ahab  in 
his  hour  of  triumpn.  on  account  of  his  forbearance, 
■"f^as  calculated  to  excite  in  him  the  intensest  feel- 
ings of  displeasure  and  mortification  ;  and  it  would 
at  once  explain  Ahab's  hatred  of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah 
was  the  prophet  by  wliom  the  rebuke  was  given. 
And  it  is  not  uniikely  that  Ahab  in  his  resentment 
might  have  caused  Micaiah  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
just  as  the  princes  of  Judah,  about  300  years  later, 
maltreated  Jeremiah  in  the  same  way  ( Jer.  xxxvii. 
15).  Bi'.t  some  other  stateir>ents  of  Josephus  can- 
not so  rescllij  be  regarded  as  probable.  Thus  he 
relates  Ihut  when  Ahab  disguihed  himself,  he  gave 
bis  own  royal  robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat,  in 
the  battle  of  Ramoth  Gilead — an  act,  which  would 
have  be3n  so  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab, 
and  would  have  shown  such  singular  complaisance 
in  Jeioshaphat,  that  although  supported  by  the 
transl  ition  in  the  Septuagint,  it  cannot  be  received 
as  true.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  Syrian  captains 
mistook  Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab  is  fully  explained 
oy  Johoshaphat's  being  the  only  person,  in  the  army 
of  Isriel,  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again,  Josephus 
informs  us,  that  Zedckiah  alleged,  as  a  reason  for 
disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  di- 
rectly at  vaiiance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that 
dogs  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs  had 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of  Samaria : 
inasmuch  as  Ramoth  Gilead,  where,  according  to 
Micaiah,  Ahab  was  to  meet  his  doom,  was  distant 
from  Samaria  a  journey  of  three  days.  It  is  un- 
likely, however,  that  Zedekiah  would  have  founded 
an  argument  on  Elijah's  insulting  prophecy,  even 
to  the  meekest  of  kings  who  might  have  been  the 
subject  of  it ;  but  that,  in  order  to  prove  himself  in 
the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should  have  ven- 
tured on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of  Ahab's 
character,  is  absolutely  incredible. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  besides  what  is  dwelt 
on  by  Josephus,  the  history  of  Micniah  offers  several 
points  of  interest,  am.ong  which  the  two  following 
may  be  specified;  1st.  Micaiah's  vision  presents 
what  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  ideas  of  one 
origin  ofe\nl  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jehovah  Himself 
is  represented  as  directly  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart 
(vii.  3,  13,  xiv.  4,  17,  x.  20,  27.)  In  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  name  of  Satan  is  mentioned ;  but  he  is 
admittpd  without  rebuke,  among  the  Sons  of  God, 
into  the  piesence  of  Jehovah  (Job  i.  6-12).  After 
the  Captivity,  the  idea  of  Satan,  as  an  independent 
principle  of  evil,  in  direct  opposition  to  goodness, 
becomes  fully  established  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1  ;  and 
compare  Wisd.  ii.  24).  [Satan.]  Now  the  ideas 
presented  in  the.  vision  of  Micaiah  are  different 
from  each  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Book  of 
Jol: — much  less  so  tar  as  the  ideas  current  after  the 
Captivity  ;  but  they  go  farther  than  Exodus.  See 
Ewald,  Poet.  Biicher,  3tter  Theil,  65.  2ndly.  The 
history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exemplication  in  practice, 
of  conti-adictory  predictions  being  made  by  diffeient 
prophets.  Other  striking  instances  occur  in  the 
time  of  Jeiemiah  (xiv.  13,  14  ;  xxviii.  15, 16  ;  xxiii. 
16,  25,  26).  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  under  such  circumstances,  seems 
to  have  been  a  negative  one,  which  would  be 
mamly  useful  after  the  event.  It  is  laid  down  in 
L)eut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the  question  is  asked, 
how  the  child  reci  of  Israel  wcfe  to  know  tJie  word 
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which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken?  And  the  sqlatloo 
is,  that  "  if  the  thing  follow  not  nor  come  to 
pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  JtL^vah  has  not 
spoken."  [E.  T.j 

MI'CHA  (N3^0 :  Mix" :  Micha).  1.  The  son 
of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  is.  12) ;  e-sewhere  (1 
Ch.  ix.  40)  called  Micah. 

2.  A  Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 

3.  (Alex.  'Afxetxa,  Neh.  xi.  22).  The  father  cf 
Mattaniah,  a  Gershonite  Levite  and  descendant  of 
Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  17,  22).  He  is  elsewhere  called 
Micah  (1  Ch.  ix.  15)  and  Michaiah  (Neh.  xii.  35). 

4.  {Mtxd  ;  Alex.  Xet/xd  :  Micha).  A  Simeonite. 
father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three  governors  of  thf 
city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15). 
His  name  is  remarkable  as  being  connected  With 
one  of  the  few  specific  allusions  to  the  ten  tribe* 
after  the  captivity. 

MI'CHAEL  ("PNSVD:    Mtxa^A. :    MichaSlX 

1.  Ac  Asherite,  father  of  Sethur,  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  13). 

2.  The  son  of  Abihail,  one  of  the  Gadites  who 
settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

3.  Another  Gadite,  ancestor  of  Abihail  (1  Chr. 
V.  14). 

4.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1 
Chr.  vi.  40). 

5.  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  "  all  of  them  chiefs,"  who  with  their 
"  troops  of  the  battle -host"  mustered  to  the  num- 
ber of  36,000  in  the  days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

6.  A  Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  (1  Chr. 
viii.  16). 

7.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  "thousands"  of 
JIanasseh  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20), 

8.  The  father,  or  ancestor  of  Omri,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
18) ;  possibly  the  same  as  No.  5. 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat  who  were 
murdered  by  their  elder  brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  2,  4). 

10.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiah  of  the 
sons  of  Shephatiah  who  rettu'ned  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  8 ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  .34),  [W.  A.  W.] 

11.  "  One,"  or  "  the  first  of  the  chief  princes  " 
or  archangels  (Dan.  x,  13;  comp.  6  apx^yyeXos 
in  Jude  9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  "  prince  " 
of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  '"  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  "  in  time  of  conflict  "  for  the  children  of 
thy  people."  All  these  passages  in  the  0.  T.  belong 
to  that  late  period  of  its  Revelation  when,  to  the 
general  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  was  added 
the  division  of  that  office  into  parts,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  them  to  individual  angels.  [See  Angels 
vol.  i.  p.  70  a.~\  This  assignment  served,  not  only 
to  give  that  vividness  to  man's  faith  in  God's  super- 
natural agents,  which  was  so  much  needed  at  a  time 
of  captivity,  during  the  abeyance  of  His  local  mani- 
festations and  regular  agencies,  but  also  to  mark 
the  finite  and  ministerial  nature  of  the  angels,  lest 
they  should  be  worshipped  in  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly, as  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration  of  the 
angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  the  type  and 
leader  of  their  sti'ife,  in  God's  name  and  His  strength, 
against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  0.  T.  therefore 
he  is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their 
aniagonism  to  godless  power  and  heathenism.  la 
the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  xii.  7)  he  fights  in  heaven  against 
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zni'  dragon—  "  *\at  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and 
Sat:»n,  which  deceiveth  the  whale  world :"  and  so 
takes  part  in  that  struggle,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  The  nature  and  method  of  his 
war  against  Saton  are  not  explained,  because  the 
knowledge  would  be  unnecessaiy  and  perhaps 
impossible  to  us :  the  fact  itself  is  revealed  rarely, 
and  with  that  mysterious  vagueness  which  hangs 
over  all  angelic  ministration,  but  yet  with  plainness 
end  ceilaiuty. 

There  remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9  ;  comp. 
2  Pet.  ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Michael 
the  aixhangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil  he 
disputed  about  the  botly  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
tigainst  him  n  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord 
\ebuke  thee."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish 
:egend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  The  Targura 
of  Jonathan  attributes  the  burial  of  Moses  to  the 
hands  of  the  angels  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the 
aiTJiangel  Michael,  as  the  guardian  of  Israel.  Later 
traditions  (see  Oecumen.  in  Jvd.  cap.  i.)  set  forth 
how  Satan  disputed  the  burial,  claiming  for  himself 
the  dead  body  because  of  the  blood  of  the  Egyptian 
(Ex.  ii.  12)  which  was  on  Moses's  hands.  The  reply 
of  Michael  is  evidently  taken  from  Zech.  iii.  1, 
where,  on  Satiui's  "  resisting"  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  because  of  the  filthy  garments  of  his  iniquity, 
Jehovah,  or  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah "  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  68  6),  said  unto  Satan,  "Jehovah  rebuke  thee, 
0  Satan !  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
fire  ?  "  The  spirit  of  the  answer  is  the  reference 
to  God's  mercy  alone  for  our  justification,  and  the 
leaving  of  all  vengeance  and  rebuke  to  Him ;  and 
in  this  spirit  it  is  quoted  by  the  Apostle.* 

The  liabbinical  traditions  about  Michael  are  very 
numerous.  They  oppose  him  constantly  to  Sam- 
mael,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  soul  of  Moses  ;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  sub- 
stitute for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep 
t/ack  k-.  ko.. :  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  "  great 
liigh-pricst  in  heaven,"  as  well  as  that  of  the  "  great 
prince  and  conqueror ;"  and  finally  lay  it  down 
that  "  wherever  Michael  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
there  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  is  intended."  It 
is  clear  that  the  sounder  among  them,  in  making 
such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  personify  the 
Divine  Power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see  Schoett- 
gen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  1079,  1119,  ii.  8,  15,  ed.  Dresd. 
1742).  But  these  traditions,  as  usual,  are  erected 
on  very  slender  Scriptural  foundation.        [A.  B.] 

MI'CHAH  Cn3^p  :  Mixa  :  Micha),  eldest  son 
of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25), 
eisewheie  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20)  adled  MiOAH, 

MICHAI'AH  (n^D''0  :  Vlixaias  :  Micha). 
The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  rendered 
Michaiah.  1.  The  father  of  Achbor,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12).  He 
18  the  same  as  Micah  the  father  of  Abdon  (2  Chr. 
xjodv.  20). 

2.  (Mtxo^o;  Alex.  M«x«''«  *■  Michaia).  The 
son  of  Zaccur,  a  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii. 
bS).     He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri 
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"  From  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  a  reference  to  a 
mere  Jewish  tradition  (in  spite  of  vers.  14, 15),  some  have 
s.ippostd  St.  Jude's  reference  to  be  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  and 
iXDlained  the  "  body  of  Moses"  to  be  the  Jewish,  as  the 
"  body  of  Christ"  is  the  Christian,  Church.  The  whole 
explanation  is  forced  ;  but  the  analogy  on  which  the  last 
part  is  based  is  absolutely  unwarrantable  ;  and  the  very 
attempt  to  draw  it  shews  a  forgetfiilness  of  the  true 
meaning  of  that  communion  with  Christ,  which  is  implied 
Sy  the  latter  expression. 


(1  Chr.  is.  15)  and  Micha  the  son  of  Zabdi  Weh. 

xi.  17). 

3.  (Omitted  in  Vat.  MS.;  Alex,  yiiyalas'. 
Michea).  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  the  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

4.  (■in*3''0:  Mooxci:  Michaia).  The  daughter 
of  Uriel  of  Gibeah,  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother 
of  Abijah  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  She 
is  elsewhere  called  "  Maachah  the  daughter  of 
Abishalom  "  (1  K.  xv.  2),  or  "  Absalom"  (2  Chr. 
xi.  20),  being,  in  all  probability,  his  granddaughter, 
and  daughter  of  Tamar  according  to  Josephus. 
[Maachah,  3.]  The  reading  "  Maachah"  is  pro- 
bably the  true  one,  and  is  supported  by  the  LXX. 
and  Peshito-Syriac. 

5.  (Mixai" :  Michaea).  One  of  the  princes  of 
Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  with  certain  priests  and 
Levites  to  teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  [W.  A.  W.] 

6.  (-inpD:  yiixa-ias:  F.A.  Mixe'as:  Michaeas). 
The  son  of  Gemariah.  He  is  only  mentioned  on 
one  occasion.  After  Baruch  had  read,  in  public, 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  announcing  imminent  cala- 
mities, Michaiah  went  and  declared  them  to  all  the 
princes  assembled  in  king  Zedekiah's  house ;  aid 
the  princes  forthwith  sent  for  Baruch  to  read  the 
prophecies  to  them  (Jer.  xx.xvi.  11-14).  Michaiah 
was  the  third  in  descent  of  a  princely  family,  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  connexion  with  important 
religious  transactions.  His  grandfather  Shaphan 
was  the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  first  delivered  the  book  of 
the  law  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House 
of  Jehovah — Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  him- 
self, and  then  reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king 
(2  K.  xxii.  10).  And  it  was  from  his  father  Geraa- 
riah's  chamber  in  the  Temple,  that  Baruc  bread  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people. 
Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of  the  three  who 
made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  although  in 
vain,  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecies.  [E.  T.] 

MICH'AL  (?3'0  :  M€Xx<5a  ;  Joseph.  Mixa>.«: 
Michol),  the  younger  of  Saul's  two  daughters 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to 
bestow  on  David  his  eldest  daughter  Merab  ;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unex- 
pected turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  beha- 
viour of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  the 
young  hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caugiit  at 
the  opportunity  which  the  change  aflbided  hin\ 
of  exposing  his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The 
price  fixed  on  Michal's  hand  was  no  less  than  the 
slaughter  of  a  hundred  Philistines."  For  these  the 
usual  "  dowry  "  by  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter, 
was  relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife. 
What  her  age  was  we  do  not  know — her  husband 
cannot  have  been  more  than  sixteen. 

*  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  Bible  gives  so  completo 
an  example  of  the  gap  which  exists  between  Kastern 
and  Western  ideas,  as  the  maimer  in  which  the  tale  of 
these  uncircumciscd  enemies  of  Israel  was  to  be  counted. 
Josephus  softens  it  by  substituting  heads  for  foreskins, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  beads  would  not  have  answered  tli« 
same  Durpose.  The  LXX.,  who  often  alter  obuuTiious  ox» 
j  prossions.  adhere  to  the  Hebrew  t€xt 
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It  war  not  Inng  before  the  strength  of  lier  aflec- 
tiiitt   was  put  to  the  proof.     They  seem  to  liave 
beeti  liviatf  at  Gibeah,  then  the  head -quarters  ot 
the  kit  g  and  the  ai-my.     After  one  of  Saul's  attacks 
af  frenzy,    in   which    David   had    barely   escaped 
being  transfixed  by  the  king's  great  spear,  Mitir.l 
leained  that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  iLe 
myrmidons  of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  intended  on 
tlie  next  morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left 
his  door  (xix.   11).     That  the  intention  was  leai 
was   evident    from    the   behaviour   of  the    Lrng's 
soldiers,  who  paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
"  returning  "  to  the  house  "  in  the  evening,"  with 
loud  cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of 
the   East  than    the  utterances  of  human  beings, 
"  belched  out "  curses  and  lies  against  the  young 
warrior  who  had  so  lately  shamed  them  all  (Ps.  lix."* 
3,  f>,  7,  12).     Michal  seems  to  have  known  too 
well  the  vacillating  and  ferocious  disposition  of  her 
father   when    in    these    demoniacal    moods.      The 
attack  was  ordeied  for  the  morning ;    but  before 
the  morning  arrives  the  king  will  probably  have 
changed   his  mind   and  hastened   his   stroke.     So 
hkt'  a  true  soldier'.'^  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by 
stratagem.     She  first  provided  for  David's  safety  by 
lowering  him  out  of  the  window :    to  gain   tim8 
for  him  to  reach  the  residence  of  Samuel  she  nest 
dressed  up  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by  him  :  the 
teiaphim,  or  household  god,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its 
head  enveloped,  like  that  of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual 
net '  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from  gnats,  the 
rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  beged  or 
plaid.     It  happened  as  she  had  feared ;  Saul  could 
not  delay  his  vengeance  till  David  appeared  out  of 
doors,  but  sent  his   people  into  the  house.     The 
reply  of  Michal    is   that  her  husband    is   ill   and 
cannot  be  disturbed.     At  last  Saul  will  be  baulked 
no  longer :  his  messengers  force  their  way  into  the 
inmost  apartment  and  there  discover  the  deception 
which  has  been  played  off  upon  them  with  such 
success.     Saul's  rage  may  be  imagined  :  his  fury 
was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged  to  fabricate  a 
story  of  David's  having  attempted  to  kill  her. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband 
for  many  years;  and  when  the  rupture  between 
Saul  and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable, 
Michal  was  manied  to  another  man,  Phalti  or 
Phaltiel  of  Gallim  (1  Sam.  .xxv,  44 ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
15),  a  village  probably  not  far  from  Gibeah. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at 
Gilboa,  Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to 
have  betaken  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  of  Saul  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Targum 
in  2  Sam.  xxi.  may  be  followed,  she  was  occupied 
in  bringing  up  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab  and 
Adriel  of  Meholah.  At  any  rate  it  is  on  the  road 
leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  that  we  first  encounter  her  with  her 
husband — Michal  under  the  joint  escort  of  David's 
messengers  and  Abner's  twenty  men,  en  route  to 
David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltiel  behind, 
bewailing  the  v,-ife  thus  torn  from  him.     It  was  at 


b  This  Psalm  by  its  title  in  the  Hebrew,  LXX.,  Vnl- 
gate,  and  Targum,  is  referred  to  the  event  in  question,  a 
vlaw  strenuously  supported  by  Hengstenberg. 

'  W-tV  1^33.  This  Is  Ewald's  explanation  of 
■  term  which  has  puzzled  all  other  commentators 
(Sesch.  Iii.  101).  For  'T'33,  the  LXX.  seem  to  have 
read  T33,  a  liver;  since  they  state  that  Michal  "put 
the  liver  of  a  gout,  at  David's  head."  For  an  ingenious 
suggpstion  founded  on  this,  see  Magic,  p.  179a. 


least  fourteen  j  ears  since  David  and  she  had  pai-tecf 
at  Gil/eah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear 
down  the  cord  into  the  darkness  and  had  pei-illed 
her  own  life  for  his  against  the  rage  of  her  insane 
father.     That  David's  love  for  his  absent  wife  had 
undergone  no  change  in  the  interval  seems  certain 
from    the   eagerness  with  which   he   reclaims   her 
as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is   afforded  him.     Im- 
portant  as   it  was   to    him    to   make   an  alliance 
wit!}  Ishbosheth  and  the  great  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and   mu:h   as    he   respected    Abner,    he   will    not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  any  overtures  till  his  wift 
is  restored.      Every  circumstance   is  fresh   in  his 
memory.     "I  will  not  see  thy  face  except  thoo 
fust  bring  Saul's  daughter  ....  my  wife  Michal 
whom   I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hundred  foreskin? 
of  the   Philistines"  (2   Sam.  iii.   13,   14).     The 
meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.     How  Michal  com- 
ported herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  David's 
household,  how  she   received   or  was  received  by 
Abigail  and  Ahinoam  we  ai'e  not  told ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  the  subsequent  occuiTences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  tlie  relations  of  hei-self 
and  David,     They  were  no  longer  what  thej  had 
been  to  each  other.     The  alienation  was  probably 
mutual.     On  her  side  must  have  been  the  recol- 
lection of  the  long  contests  wliich  had  taken  place 
in  the  interval  between  her  father  and  David ;  the 
strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti-Benjamite  feeling  pre- 
valent in  the  camp  at  Hebron,  where  every  word 
she  heard  must   have   contained  some  distasteful 
allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  slie  must  have 
encountered    men    like    Abiathar    the    priest    or 
Ismaiah   the   Gibeouite  (1   Chr.  xii.  4 ;    comp.   2 
Sam.    xxi.    2),    who   had  lost   the  whole   or    the 
greater  part  of  their  relatives  in  some  sudden  bui-st 
of  her  father's  fury.     Add  to  this  the  connexion 
between  her  husband  and  the  Philistines  who  had 
killed  her  father  and  brothers  ;  and,  more  than  all 
perhaps,  the  inevitable  difference  between  the  boy» 
husband  of  her  recollections  and  the  matured  and 
occupied  warrior  who  now  received  her.    The  whole 
must  have  come  upon  her  as  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  affectionate  husband  whose  tears  had  followetl 
her  along   the  road  over  Olivet,  and  to  the  home 
over  which  we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme. 
On  the  side  of  David  it  is    natural  to   put    her 
advanced    year"-,,   in  a    climate  where  women   are 
old  at  thirty,  and  probably  a  petulant  and  jealous 
temper  inherited  from  her  father,  one  outburst  of 
which   certainly   produced    the    rupture   between 
them  which  closes  our  knowledge  of  Michal. 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brouglit  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired 
city.  It  was  a  triumph  in  every  respect  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  procession  consisted  of  priests,  Le- 
vites,  the  captains  of  the  host,  the  elders  of  the 
nation  ;  and  conspicuous  in  front,  "  in  the-  midst  of 
the  damsels  playing  on  the  timbrels,"  ^  was  the  king 
dancing  and  leaping.  Michal  watched  this  pro(:e-;>ion 
approach  fiom  the  window  of  her  apartments  in  the 
royal  harem  ;  tlie  motions  of  her  husband  «  shocked 


d  No  doubt  a  similar  procession  to  that  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Ixvlil.  25,  where  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words 
interpolated  by  our  translators — "  among  them  were  the 
damsels" — alter  the  sense.  The  presence  of  the  women 
as  stated  above  i-'  implied  in  the  words  of  Michal  in  2  Sara, 
vi.  20,  when  compared  with  the  statement  of  Ps.  Ixviii- 

«  It  seems  from  the  words  of  Michal  (vi.  20),  whict 
must  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  coupled  with  the 
statement  of  1  Chr  xv.  27,  that  David  was  clad  In  nothing 
but  the  ephod  of  thin   linen.     So  it  is  understood  by 
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her  as  undigniAeJ  and  indecent  —  ''she  despised 
him  in  her  heart."  It  would  have  been  well  it' 
her  contempt  had  rested  there;  but  it  was  not  in 
her  nature  to  conceal  it,  and  when,  after  the 
exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the  last  burnt- 
otTering  and  the  last  peace-ofiering  ofiered,  i.he  last 
portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  worsliippers, 
the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  family,  he 
was  received  by  his  wit'e  not  with  the  congratula- 
tions which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which 
would  have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a 
bitter  taunt  which  showed  how  incapable  she  was 
of  appreciating  either  her  husband's  temper  or  the 
service  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  David's 
retort  was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed  in  words 
which  once  spoken  could  never  be  recalled.  It 
gathered  up  all  the  differences  between  them  which 
made  sympathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we  do 
not  need  the  assurance  of  the  saci'ed  writer  that 
"  Michal  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death," 
to  feel  quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between 
her  and  David  must  have  ceased  from  that  date. 
Josephus  (^Ant.  vii.  4,  §3)  intimates  that  she 
returned  to  Fhaltiel,  but  of  this  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  records  of  the  Bible ;  and,  however 
much  we  may  hesitate  at  doubting  a  writer  so 
accurate  as  Josephus  when  his  own  interests  are 
not  concerned,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
Guch  a  thing  with  the  known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to 
women  who  had  once  shared  the  king's  bed.'     [See 

KlZPAH,  A131SHAO,  ADONIJAH.] 

Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8) 
as  the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother, 
of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were 
siacrificed  to  Jehovah  by  the  Gibeonites  on  the 
hill  of  Gibeah.  But  it  is  probably  more  correct 
to  substitute  Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place,  for 
which  see  p.  327.  [G.] 

MICHE'AS  (Michaeas),  the  prophet  Micah 
the  Morasthite  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 

MICH'MAS  (DD3D  :  Maxfids  ;  Alex.  Xa/x- 
uas :  Machmas),  a  variation,  probably  a  later*  form, 
of  the  nameMiCHMASH  (Ezr.  ii.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  31). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Esdras  it  is  given  as 
Macalon.     See  the  following  article.  [G.] 

MICH'MASH  (t^MD:  UaxfJ^ds:  Machmas), 

a  town  which  is  known  to  us  almost  solely  by  its 
connexion  with  the  Philistine  war  of  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan (1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).  It  has  been  identified 
with  great  probability  in  a  village  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Mukhmas,  and  stands  at  about  7  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Suweinit — in  some  Maps  W.  Fuwar — 

ProcopiMs  of  Gaza  (in  1  Clir.  xv.).  The  ephod  seems  to 
tave  been  a  kind  of  tippet  which  went  over  the 
shoulders,  (en-wfii's).  and  cannot  have  afforded  much  pro- 
tection to  the  person,  especially  of  a  man  in  violent 
action. 

f  The  Jewish  tradition,  preservjd  in  the  Targum  on 
Ruth  iU.  8,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  the  first  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He  is 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  comme- 
morated as  "  Phaltiel,  son  of  Laish,  the  pious  (XT^pH, 
the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New  Testament 
times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself  and  Michal 
Baul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto  her."  ^Assi- 
dakans.] 

*  The  cnanRe  of  ^}  into  3  is  frequent  iu  the  later 
Bebrew  (see  (Jesen.  Thes.  9316_). 
"''>L,  II. 
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which  forms  the  main  pass  of  commnnication  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  on  which  the  Tillage 
stands,  and  tlie  Jordan  valley  at  Jericho.  Imme- 
diately facing  Mukhmas,  on  the  oiiposite  side  of  the 
ravine,  is  the  modern  repiesentutive  of  Geba ;  and 
behind  this  again  are  Ramah  and  Gibeah — all  me- 
morable names  in  the  long  struggle  which  has  im- 
mortalised Michmash.  Bethel  is  about  4  miles  to 
the  north  of  Michmash,  and  the  interval  is  filled  uf 
by  the  heights  of  Barka,  Deir  Diwnn,  Tell  eU 
Hajar,  &c.,  which  appear  to  have  constituted  the 
"  Mount  Bethel "  of  the  naiTative  (xiii.  2).  So 
much  is  necessary  to  make  the  notices  of  Midimash 
contained  in  the  Bible  intelligible. 

The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  If  the  name  be,  as  some 
scholars  assert  (Fiirst,  Handwh.  6006,  7326),  com- 
pounded fi-om  that  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabite  deity, 
it  is  not  improbably  a  relic  of  some  incursion  or  in- 
vasion of  the  Moabites,  justas  Chephar-haammonai, 
in  this  very  neighbourhood,  is  of  the  Ammonites. 
But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin,  it  is  not  named 
in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh, 
xviii.),  but  first  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
Saul's  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  was 
occupying  the  range  of  heights  just  mentioned,  one 
end  of  his  line  resting  on  Bethel,  the  other  at 
Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  In  Geba,  close  to  him 
but  separated  by  the  wide  and  intricate  valley,  the 
Philistines  had  a  garrison,  with  a  chief  'officer. 
The  taking  of  the  gan-ison  or  the  killing  of  the 
officer  by  Saul's  son  Jonathan  was  the  first  move. 
The  next  was  for  the  Philistines  to  swarm  up 
from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such  numbers,  that  no 
alternative  was  left  for  Saul  but  to  retire  down 
the  Wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  that  from  that 
ancient  sanctuary  he  might  collect  and  reassure 
the  Israelites.  Michmash  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Philistines,  and  was  their  furthest  post  to  the 
East.i"  But  it  was  destined  to  witness  their  sudden 
overthrow.  While  he  was  in  Geba,  and  his  father 
in  Michmash,  Jonathan  must  have  crossed  the 
intervening  valley  too  often  not  to  know  it  tho- 
roughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which  render  it 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  which  crowd  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine — with  these  he  was  so  familiar— the 
"  passages"  here,  the  "  sharp  rocks"  there— as  to 
be  able  to  traverse  them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was 
just  as  the  day  dawned  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §2) 
that  the  watchers  in  the  garrison  at  Michmash 
descried  the  two  Hebrews  clambering  up  the  steeps 
beneath.  We  leam  from  the  details  furnished  by 
Josephus,  who  nmst  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with  Titus 


»  The  Hebrew  word  3^V3,  or  3*^3,  means  both  an 
officer  and  a  garrison  (Gesen.  Thes.  903).  It  1b  rendered 
ill  the  A.  V.  by  tlie  former  in  1  K.  iv.  19,  and  by  the  latter 
in  the  passage  m  question.  Ewald  (Gesch.  lii.  41)  affirms 
unhesitatingly  tiat  the  former  is  correct;  out  sot  to 
Michaelis,  Zunz  and  De  Wette,  in  their  translations,  or 
Ueseniusas  abo/e.  The  English  word  "post"  embrace! 
some  of  the  sigu,£cations  of  Netsib. 

*>  See  xlv.  31.  (vhere  Michmash  is  named  as  the  pomt 
on  the  east  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  and  Ajalon,  on 
the  west,  that  at  which  it  terminated.  Unlike  the  Ca- 
niuuiites  (Josh.  ^.).  '^ho  probably  made  off  in  the  direction 
of  Phoenicia,  at  J  therefore  chose  the  upper  road  by  the 
two  Beth-lioror.^,  the  Philistines  when  they  reuciicU  G  ibcon 
took  the  left  hmid  and  lower  road,  by  the  Wady  Suleiman 
— where  I'alfl » till  exists — the  most  dl:ect  access  to  tnsii 
own  maritiiuo  plain. 

2  A 
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•n  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  {see  B.  J. 
V.  2,  §1),  that  the  part  of  Michmash  in  which 
the  Philistines  had  established  themselves,  consisted 
of  three  summits,  surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks 
ilite  a  natural  entrenchment,  and  ending  in  a  long 
and  sharp  precipice  believed  to  be  impregnable. 
Finding  himself  observed  from  above,  and  taking 
the  invitation  as  an  omen  in  his  favour,  Jonathan 
tuined  from  the  course  which  he  wiis  at  first  pur- 
suing, and  crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point 
reputed  impregnable.  And  it  was  there,  according 
to  Josephus,  that  he  and  his  armour-bearer  made 
their  entrance  to  the  camp  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  6,  §2). 
[GiBEAH,  vol.  i.  6906  ;  Jonathan.] 

Unless  Makaz  be  Michmash — an  identification 
for  which  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  LXX. 
— we  hear  nothing  of  the  place  from  this  time 
till  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(x.  28).  He  is  advancing  by  the  northern  road, 
and  has  passed  Ai  and  Migi'on.  At  Michmash,  on 
the  further  side  of  the  almost  impa<;sable  ravine, 
die  heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "  carriages,"  see  vol.  i. 
281a)  is  deposited,  but  the  great  king  himself 
crosses  the  pass,  and  takes  up  his  quarters  for  the 
night  at  Geba.  All  this  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  indications  of  the  narrative  of  1  Samuel,  and 
with  the  present  localities. 

After  the  captivity  the  men  of  the  place  returned, 
J22  in  number  (Ezr.  ii.  27;  Neh.  vii.  31;  in 
both  these  the  name  is  slightly  altered  to  Michmas), 
and  re-occupied  their  former  home  (Neh.  xi.  31  j. 

At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jo- 
nathan Maccabaeus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government 
(1  Mace.  ix.  73,  "Machmas;"  Joseph.  Ant.  xiW. 
1,  §6).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Ono- 
masticon,  "Machmas")  it  was  "a  very  large 
village  retaining  its  ancient,  n?.me,  and  lying  near 
Ramah  in  the  district,  of  Aelia  (Jerusalenn)  at  9 
miles  distance  therefrom." 

Later  still  it  was  famed  tor  the  excellence  of  its 
corn.  See  the  quotation  from  the  Mishna  (Mena- 
choth)  in  Reland  (Pal.  897),  and  Schwarz  (131). 
Whether  this  excellence  is  still  maintained  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  in  and 
amongst  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad  shallow 
wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and  east  of 
the  village ;  but  Mukhmas  itself  is  a  very  poor 
place,  and  the  country  close  to  it  has  truly  "a 
most  forbidding  aspect."  "  Huge  gray  rocks  raise 
up  their  bald  crowns,  completely  hiding  every  patch 
of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts  of  the  village,  and  the 
giay  ruins  that  encompass  them  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rocks  themselves."  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  massive  foundations,  co- 
lumns, cisterns,  &c.,  testifying  to  former  prosperity, 
greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or  Geba  (Porter, 
llandbk.  215,  216). 

Immediately  below  the  village  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps  half  a 
mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an  intricate 
mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds,  some  two  of  which, 
b3foie  the  torrents  of  3000  winters  had  reciced 
•nd  rounded  their  forms,  wtie  probably  the  two 
■'  teeth  of  cliff" — the  Bozez  and  Seneh  of  Jo- 
nathan's adventure.  Right  opposite  is  Jeba,  on  a 
curiously  terraced  hill.  To  the  left  the  wady  con- 
ti'acts  again,  and  shows  a  naiTow  black  gorge  of 
almost  vertical  limestone  rocks  pierced  with  myste- 


•  For  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Ajhkk  see  note  to 
MAH&aara,  p.  220. 
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I  nous  car«ms  and  fissures,  the  resort,  .so  the  vrn'a 
was  assured,  of  hyena-s,  porcupines,  and  eagles.  L' 
the  wet  season  the  stream  is  said  to  be  often  deejei 
than  a  man's  neck,  very  strong,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour. 

In  tlie  middle  ages  el-Bireh  was  believed  tc  be 
Michmash  (see  Maundrell,  March  25 ;  and  the  co- 
pious details  in  Quaresmius,  Elucidatio,  ii.  786, 
787).  But  el-Bireh  is  now  ascertained  ca  good 
grounds  to  be  identical  with  Beeroth.  [G.] 

MICH'METHAH  (nnpSSn,  t.  e.  the  Mic- 

methath  :  'iKafffidv,  ArjKavdd ;  Alex.  Max^vB,  io 

both  cases :  Mechmethat/i ,  Machmathath),  a  place 
which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boimdaiy 
of  the  territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  en  the 
western  side  of  Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  "  facing 
(*3D  ?y)  Shechem  ;"  it  also  was  the  next  place  on 
the  boundaiy  west  of  Asher"  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  if 
indeed  the  two  are  not  one  and  the  same  place — 
ham-Micmethath  a  distinguishing  atfix  to  the  com- 
moner name  of  Asher.  The  latter  view  is  taken 
by  Reland  {Pal.  596) — no  mean  authority — and 
also  by  Schwarz  (147),  but  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  Masoretic  accents  of  the  passage.  The  formei 
is  that  of  the  Taigum  of  Jonathan,  ;is  well  as  oui 
own  A.  V.  Whichever  may  ultimately  be  found 
correct,  the  position  of  the  place  must  be  somewliern 
on  the  east  of  and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem. 
But  then  (2.)  this  appears  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  mention  of  the  same  name  in  the  specification 
of  a  former  boundaiy  (Josh,  xvi  6).  Here  the 
whole  description  seems  to  relate  to  the  boundary 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  [i.  e.  Ephraim's 
southern  boundary),  and  Michmethath  follows  Beth- 
horon  the  upper,  and  is  stated  to  be  on  its  west 
or  seaward  side.  Now  Bethhoron  is  at  least  20 
miles,  as  the  crow  Hies,  from  Shechem,  and  more 
than  30  from  Asher.  The  only  escape  from  such 
hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  that  the  state- 
ments of  chap.  xvi.  have  suffered  very  great  muti- 
lation, and  that  a  gap  exists  between  verses  5  and  6, 
which  if  supplied  would  give  the  landmaiks  which 
connected  the  two  remote  points  of  Bethhoron  and 
Michmethath.  The  place  has  not  been  met  with 
nor  the  name  discovered  by  travellers,  ancient  or 
modern.  [G.] 

MICH'RI  (nap  :  Mox/p  ;  Alex.  Moxopt  : 
Mochori).  Ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
fathers  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after  the  cap- 
tivity. 

MICH'TAM  fOripD:  aTi)\oypa<pla :  tituh 
inscriptio} .  This  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  six 
Psalms  (xvi.,  Ivi.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed  to 
David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V.  is  "o 
golden  Psalm,"  while  in  the  Geneva  vei-sion  it  is 
described  as  "a  certain  tune."  Froir  tjie  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title,  compared  with  that 
of  Mizinor  (A.  V.  "Psalm,"  Ps.  iv.-vi.,  Lc), 
Maschil  (Ps.  x.xxii.,  &c.),  and  Shiijgaion  (Ps.  vii.), 
the  first  of  which  certainly  denotes  a  song  with  an 
instrumental  accompaniment  (as  distinguished  from 
shir,  a  song  for  the  voice  alone),  we  may  infer  that 
michtam  is  a  term  apphed  to  these  Psalms  to  denote 
their  musical  character,  but  beyond  this  everything 
is  obscure.  The  very  etymology  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  among 
Rabbinical  writers,  trace  it  to  the  root  DHS,  ci- 
tham,  as  it  appears  in  DHS,  cethem,  wliich  is  rei> 
dered  h;  tfe"  A.  V    '  gold"  .'Job  xxviii.  16),  "pure 
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gold  '  (Job  ixviii.  19),  "tine  gold'  (Job  xxxi. 
24);  because  th*.  Psulin  was  to  David  precious  as 
fine  gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  ths  tians- 
lators  in  the  margin  of  our  version,  and  the  Mic/Uain 
I'salms  have  been  compared  with  the  "  Golden  Say- 
ings "  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Proverbs  of  Ali. 
Others  have  thought  the  epithet  "  golden "  was 
applied  to  these  Psalms,  because  they  were  written 
ill  lattJis  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  Sanctuary  or 
elsewhere,  like  the  Moallakdt,  or  suspended  poems 
of  Mecca,  which  were  called  Modhahahdt,  or 
"  golden,"  because  they  were  written  in  gold  cha- 
racters upon  Egyptian  linen.  There  is,  however, 
no  trice  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  practice  analogous 
to  this.  Another  interpretation,  based  upon  the  same 
etymology  of  the  word,  is  given  to  Michtam  by  an 
unknown  writer  quoted  by  Jarchi  (Ps.  xvi.  1). 
According  to  this  it  signities  "  a  crown,"  because 
David  asked  God  for  His  protection,  and  He  was  as 
a  crown  to  him  (Ps.  v.  12).  ^ 

2.  In  Sy  riac  the  root  in  conj.  Pael,  y^^^^,cathem, 

signifies  "  to  stain,"  hence  "  to  defile,"  the  primary 
meaning  in  Peal  being  probably  "  to  spot,  mark 
with  spots,"  whence  the  substiuitive  is  in  common 
use  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  "  spot " 
or  "  mark"  (comp.  Kimchi,  on  Am.  i.  1).  In  this 
sense  the  Niphal  participle  occurs  in  Jer.  ii.  22, 
"  thine  iniquity  is  spotted  before  me,"  which  makes 
the  parallelism  more  striking  than  the  "  marked " 
of  our  A.  V.  From  this  etymology  the  meanings 
have  been  given  to  Michtam  of  "  a  noted  song " 
(Junius  and  Tremellius,  insignis),  or  a  song  which 
was  graven  or  carved  upon  stone,  a  monumental 
inscription ;  the  latter  of  which  has  the  merit  of 
antiquity  in  its  favour,  being  supported  by  the 
renderings  of  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  the  Chaldee 
Targum,  and  the  Vulgate.  (See  Michaelis,  Suppl. 
ad  Lex.  Heb.  No.  1242.)  There  is  nothing  in 
the  character  of  the  Psalms  so  designated  to  render 
the  title  appropriate;  had  the  Hebrews  been  ac- 
quainted with  musical  notes,  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able to  compare  the  word  Michtam  with  the  old 
English  "prick-song,""  a  song  pricked  or  noted. 
In  the  utter  darkness  which  envelopes  it,  any  con- 
jecture is  worthy  of  consideration ;  many  are  va- 
lueless as  involving  the  transference  to  one  language 
of  the  metaphors  of  another.     ^ 

3.  The  corresponding  Arab,  j^^ ,  katama,  "  to 

conceal,  repress,"  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Michtam,  which  was  a  title  given  to  certain 
Psalms  according  to  Hezel,  because  they  were 
written  while  David  was  in  concealment.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  appropriate  to  Ps.  Iviii.,  Ix. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenberg  attributes  to 
tiem  a  hidden,  mystical  import,  and  renders  Mich- 
tam by  Geheimniss,  which  he  explains  as  "  ein  Lied 
tiefen  Sinnes."  Apparently  refen-ing  the  word  to 
the  same  origin,  Ewald  (  Jahrb.  viii.  p.  68)  suggests 
that  it  may  designate  a  song  accompanied  by  bass 
mstiuments,  like  "  the  cymbals  of  trumpet-sound" 
cf  Ps.  cl.  5,  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  plaintive 
character  of  Ps.  xvi.  and  others  of  the  series  to 
which  it  is  applied.     The  same  mournful  tone  is 
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•  Shakspeare,  Mont,  and  Jul.  ii.  4 :  "He  fights  as  you 
iiag  pricksong,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion." 

•>  ToO  Ta7reii'0(|)poi'Os  xal  awKov  toO  AaviS. 

*  Ta7reti/d(/)poi'09  Kal  a/xu/xou. 

■*  "  Humilis  et  simplicis  David." 

"  Tile  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called  Mi- 
illan.  ioundfvi  on  the  supi<oeed  shortness  of  tbe  Interval  ' 


also  believed  to  be  iiidictited  in  Michtam  ad  deriTeo 

from  a  root  analogous  to  the  Arab,  ^jj",  catharna. 

which  in  conj.  vii.  signifies  "  to  be  sad,"  in  which 
case  it  would  denote  "  an  elegy." 

4.  But  the  explanation  which  is  most  approved 
by  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  is  tliat  which  finds 
in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of  2RDD,  mictdb  ;  a 
word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9  (A.  V.  "  writ- 
ing"), and  which  is  believed  by  Capellus  (Crit. 
Sacr.  iv.  2,  §11)  to  have  been  the  reading  followed 
by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.  Gesenius  supports  hi» 
decision  by  instances  of  similar  interchanges  of  lii 
and  D  in  roots  of  cognate  meaning.  In  accordance 
with  this  De  Wette  renders  "  Schnft." 

5.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  another  theory 
may  be  noticed,  which  is  quite  untenable  in  itself, 
but  is  curious  as  being  maintained  in  the  versions 
of  i\quila''  and  Symmachus,'  and  of  Jerome  "^  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew ,  and  was  derived  from  the 
Rabbinical  interpreters.  According  to  these,  DDDD 
is    an    enigmatic  word,  equivalent    to    Dni   'TJ'3^ 

"  humble  and  perfect,"  epithets  applied  to  David 
himself. 

It  is  evident  from  what  h.is  been  said,  that  nothing 
has  been  really  done  to  throw  light  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  obscure  word,  and  there  seems  little 
likehhood  that  the  difficulty  will  be  cleared  away. 
Beyond  the  general  probability  that  it  is  a  musical 
term,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain  and  the  appli- 
cation lost,  nothing  is  known.  The  subject  will 
be  found  discussed  in  Rosenmiiller's  <S'c/io/ia  {Psalm. 
vol.  i.  explic.  titul.  xlii.-xlvi.),  and  by  Hupfeld 
{Die  Psalmen  i.  308-311),  who  has  collected  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and  adheres  to  the 
rendering  kleinod  (jewel,  treasure),  which  Luther 
also  gives,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Men- 
delssohn. [W.  A.  W.] 

MID'DIN  (P'^O  :    Mvwv  ;  MaSa;;/ :    Middin), 

a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of  the  six  speci- 
fied as  situated  in  the  district  of  "  the  midbar " 
(A.  V.  "wilderness").  This  midbar,  as  it  con- 
tained Beth  ha-Arabah,  the  city  of  Salt,  and  En- 
gedi,  must  have  embraced  not  only  the  waste  lands 
on  the  upper  level,  but  also  the  cliffs  themselves 
and  the  strip  of  shore  at  their  feet,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lake  itself.  Middin  is  not  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been  identified  or  per- 
haps sought  for  by  later  travellers.  By  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  256,  and  map)  mention  is  made 
of  a  valley  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  below  Masada,  called  Um  el-Bedun,  which  may 
contain  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  C^-j 

MID'IAN  (|na,  "  stnfe,   contention,"  Ges. : 

MaSja^u.:  Madian),  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32)  ;  progenitor  of  the  Mi- 
diauites,  or  Arabians  dweUing  principilly  in  the 
desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.*  Southwards 
they  extended  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh  {Sinus  Aelaniticus)  ;  and  northwards  they 
stretched  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine ; 

for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham  ta 
Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses'  Cushite  wife,  the 
writer  thinks  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  the  former 
objection,  which  is  unnecessary,  ono  tribe  has  often  be- 
come merged  Into  another,  and  older  one,  and  only  the 
name  of  the  later  retained.    See  below  and  Mosjcs, 
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while  the  oases  in  the  peninsula  of  Smai  seem  to 
have  afl'orded  them  pasture  grounds  and  caused  it 
to  be  included  in  the  "  land  of  Midian  "  (but  see 
below  on  this  point).  The  people  is  always  spoken 
of,  in  the  Hebrew,  as  "  Midian,"  P^Q,  except  in 
Gen.  xxxvii.  36  ;  Num.  xxv.  17,  xxxi.  2,  where  we 
nnd  the  pi.  □'•3^0.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  the 
form  D''J10  occurs,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  well 
as  in  the  Vulg.'  Midianites  ;  and  this  is  probably 
the  correct  rendering,  since  it  occurs  in  ver.  36  of 
the  same  chap. ;  though  the  people  here  mentioned 
may  be  descendants  of  Medan  (which  see).  The 
gentilic  form  *3^^?D,  "  Midianite,"  occurs  once. 
Num.  X.  29. 

After  the  chronological  record  of  Midian's  birth, 
with  the  nam«s  of  his  sons,  in  the  xxvth  chaptei  of 
Genesis,  the  name  disappears  from  the  Biblical 
history  until  the  time  of  Moses  ;  Midian  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled.  haviiMf 
killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  "  land  of  Midian"  (Ex.  ii. 
15),  and  married  a  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Midian 
(21).  The  "  land  of  Midian,"  or  the  portion  of  it 
spocially  refeired  to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  for  we  read  in  the  next  chapter  (ver.  1)  thrt 
Moses  led  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  the 
piiest  of  Midian  "  to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  Horeb,"  an  I 
this  agrees  with  a  natural  supposition  that  he  di  I 
not  flee  far  beyond  the  ft-ontier  of  Egypt  (compare 
Ex.  xviii.  1-27,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Jethu 
■ame  to  Moses  to  the  mount  of  God  after  the  Exodus 
from  Egypt :  but  in  v.  27  "  he  went  his  way  into 
his  own  land:"  see  also  Num.  x.  29,  30;.  U 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name 
of  TVIidian  (and  hence  the  "land  of  Midian") 
was  perhaps  oflen  applied,  as  that  of  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  northern  Arab  tribes,  to  the  northeru 
Arabs  generally,  j.  e.  those  of  Abrahamic  descent 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  but  see  respecting  this 
passage  above  ;  and  Judg.  viii.  24)  ;  just  as  Bene- 
Kedem  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and,  with  a 
wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.  If  this 
i-eading  of  the  name  be  con-ect,  "Midian"  would 
correspond  very  nearly  with  our  modem  word 
"  Arab ;"  limiting,  however,  the  modern  word 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  northern  and  Egyptian  deserts : 
all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus 
be  Midianites,  as  we  call  them  Arabs,  the  desert 
being  their  "  land."  At  least,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and  Keturah  inter- 
man-ied ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  apparently 
called  Ishmaelites,in  Judg.  viii.  24,  being  connected, 
both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the  father 
of  the  Arabs.  The  wandering  habits  of  nomadic  tiibes 
must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from  the  fact  of 
Moses'  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sinai 
Tfas  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of  Midian  :  those 
tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country 
in  search  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established 
summer  and  winter  pastures.  The  Midianites  weie 
mostly  (not  always)  dwellers  in  tents,  not  towns ; 
and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pasture  to  support  more 
than  a  small,  or  a  moving  people.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may  say 
probably)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  considerably 
changed  in  its  physical  character  since  the  time  of 
Moses;  for  the  adjacent  isthmus  has,  since  that 
period,  risen  many  feet,  so  that  "  the  tongue  of  tha 


»  The  LXX.  "nave  here  MoaiTji'atoi.,  which  seems  to  be 
U  nnufeual  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  the  people 
dfAseuiibJ  from  MaSio^/     The  Samaritan  has  D^SHD- 
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Egyptian  Sea"  has  "dried  up;"  snd  this  BUf posw 
tion  would  much  diminish  the  dilficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by  the 
Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
when  not  miraculously  suppiied.  Apart  from 
this  consideration,  we  know  that  the  Egyptians 
afterwards  worked  mines  at  Sardbet  el-Kli^im, 
and  a  small  mining  population  may  have  found 
sufficient  sustenance,  at  least  in  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  the  few  watered  valleys,  and  wher- 
ever ground  could  be  reclaimed:  rock-inscriptions 
(though  of  later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at 
least  passers-by ; .  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a 
mining  population  have  been  recently  discovered. — ■ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Ara- 
bian historians  and  geographers,  backed  as  their 
testimony  is  by  the  Greek  geographers,  the  city  of 
Midian  was  situate  on  the  opposite,  or  Arabian, 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence  northwards  and 
spreading  east  and  west  we  ha\'e  the  time  country 
of  the  wandering  Midianites.  See  further  in  Sinai. 
The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
in  the  sacred  history  marks  their  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Lana,  "  on 
this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho "  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxii.  l-4j,when  Balak  said,  of  Israel, 
to  the  elders  (D^JpT,  or  "  old  men,"  the  same  ss 

the  Arab  "  sheykhs  ")  of  Midian,  "  Now  shall  this 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  as 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  giass  of  the  field."  In  the 
subsequent  transaction  with  Balaam,  the  elders  of 
Midian  went  with  those  of  Moab,  "  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand"  (7);  but 
in  the  remarkable  words  of  Balaam,  the  Midian- 
ites are  not  mentioned.  This  might  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wander- 
ing tribe,  whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever, 
in  the  Arabian  desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine, 
pasture  was  to  be  found,  and  who  would  not 
feel,  in  the  same  degree  as  Moab,  Amalek,  or  the 
other  more  settled  and  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the 
land  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  arrival  of 
the  latter.  But  the  spoil  taken  in  the  war  that 
soon  followed,  and  more  especially  the  mention  ol 
the  dwellings  of  Midian,  render  this  suggestion  very 
doubtful,  and  point  rather  to  a  considerable  pas- 
toral settlement  of  Midian  in  the  trans- Jordan ic 
country.  Such  settlements  of  Arabs  have,  how- 
ever, been  very  common.  In  this  case  the  Midi- 
anites were  evidently  tributary  to  the  Amorites, 
being  "  dukes  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country  " 
()*"lkn  ^HK'*) :  this  inferior  position  explains  their 
omission  from  Balaam's  prophecy.  It  was  here, 
"  on  this  side  Jordan,"  that  the  chief  doings  of  the 
Midianites  with  the  Israelites  took  place.  The  latter, 
while  they  abode  in  Shittim,  "  joined  themselves 
unto  Baal-Peor"  (Num.  xxv.  1,  &c. — apparently  a 
Midianite  as  well  as  a  Moabitish  deity — the  result 
of  the  sin  of  whoredom  with  the  Moabitish  women  ; 
and  when  "  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel  .  .  .  and  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  [were]  weeping  [before]  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation,"  an  Israelite  brought 
a  Midianitish  woman  openly  into  the  camp.  The 
rank  of  this  woman  COZBI,  that  of  a  daughter 
of  Zur,  who  was  "  head  over  a  people,  of  a 
chief  house  in  Midian," «  throws  a  strange  light 


K  2N"n*3  n^?3X  K'iO.  "  head  uf  families  of  a  pa 
triiirchal  house;*  afterwards  la  ver.  18,  called  priuc* 
K'ti'O.    (See  next  note.) 
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•ver  the  obscure  page  of  tnat  people's  history.    The    a  numberless  eastern  noide  thej  entered  the  land 
/-.  •.._    ;,_,  x_  -_j   ...!._. I. „      with  their  cattle  and  their  camels.     The  imagina- 

tion shows  us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled 
with  the  black  goats'  hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab 
tribe,  their  flocks  and  heids  and  camels  let  loose  in 
the  standing  corn,  and  foraging  parties  of  horsemen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites  • 
for  "  they  came  like  locusts  (A.  V.  "  grasshoppers," 
na"1N)  for  multitude"  (Judg.  vi,  5),  and  when  the 
"  angel  of  the  Lord  "  came  to  Gideon,  so  severe  waa 
the  oppression  that  he  was  threshing  wheat  by  the 
wine-press  to  hide  it  from  the  Midianites  (11). 
When  Gideon  had  received  the  Divine  command  to 
deliver  Israel,  and  had  thrown  down  the  altar  of 
Eaal,  we  read,  "Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Bene-Kedem  weie  gathered  to- 
gether, and  went  over,"  descended  from  the  desert 
hills  and  crossed  Jordan,  "and  pitched  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel  "  ( 33) — part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine — and  there,  from  "  the 
grey,  bleak  crowns  of  Gilboa,"  where  Saul  and  Jo- 
nathan perished,  did  Gideon,  with  the  host  that  he 
had  gathered  together  of  Isi'ael,  look  down  on  the 
Midianites,  who  "  were  on  the  north  side  of  them, 
by  the  hill  of  Moreh,  in  the  valley"  (vii.  1).  The 
scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites  and  the  Arnalekites  and 
all  the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along'  in  the  valley 
like  locusts  for  midtitude,  and  their  camels  were 
without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  tor 
multitude  "  (vii.  12),  has  been  picturesquely  painted 
by  Professor  Stanley  (S.  Sf  P.). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  sei-vant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianite  watch 
forms  a  vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more; 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant, 
or  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Semitic  languages  differed  much  less  in  the  IMh. 
or  13th  century  B.C.  than  they  did  in  after  times 
[see  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  9(3]  ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
Midianites,  and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was 
probably  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the  northern 
Abrahamic  Arabs,  it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaan- 
ites,  who  certainly  did  not  then  speak  a  Semitic 
language  that  Gideon  could  understand. 

The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration 
from  moderu  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  i-ounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required 
(Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  5th  ed.  p.  120)— a  custom  afford- 
ing an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancier>t  expedient  adopted 
by  Gideon.  The  consequent  panic  of  the  great  mul- 
titude in  the  valley,  if  it  has  no  parallels  in  modern 
European  history,  is  consistent  with  Oriental  cha- 
racter. Of  all  peoples,  the  nations  of  the  East  are 
most  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  emotions;  and  a 
panic  in  one  of  their  heterogeneous,  undisciplined, 
and  excitable  liosts  has  always  proved  disastrous. 
In  the  case  of  Gideon,  however,  the  result  of  his 
attack  waa  directed  by  God,  the  Divine  hand  being 
especially  shown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel, 
3d0  men,  against  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
sight  of  the  300  torches,  suddenly  blazing  round 


rices  o.  the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  whoredom, 
had  infected  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless 
connecteil  by  successive  intermarriages  with  those 
llibes  ;  and  the  prostitution  of  this  chief's  daughter, 
caught  as  it  was  from  the  customs  of  the  Ca- 
naanites, is  evidence  of  the  ethnological  type  of 
the  latter  tribes.  Some  African  nations  have  a 
similar  custom :  they  offer  their  unmarried  daugh- 
ters to  show  hospitality  to  their  guests.  Zui-  was 
one  of  the  five  "  kings  "  (^D?D),''  slain  in  the  war 
with  Midian,  recorded  in  ch.  xxxi. 

The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israelites 
was  clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.     Much  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  their  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce 
Israel  from  their  allegiance.    The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them — "  for  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  where- 
with they  have  beguiled  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor 
and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
of  Midian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day  of 
the  plague  for  Peor's  sake  "  (Num.  xxv.  18)  ;  and 
further  on,  Moses  is  enjoined,  "  Avenge  the  children 
of  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  afterward  shalt  thou  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people  "  (xxxi.  2).  Twelve  thou- 
sand men,  a  thousand  from  each  tribe,  went  up  to 
this  war,  a  war  in  which  all  the  males  of  the  enemy 
were   slain,    and  the  five   kings  of  Midian — Evi, 
Kekem,  Zur,  Hur,  and  Reba,  together  with  Balaam  ; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  express  command  of  Moses, 
only  the  virgins  and  female  infants,  of  the  captives 
brought  into  the  camp,  were  spared  alive.     The 
cities  and  castles  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  spoil 
taken,  afford  facts  to  which  we  shall  recur.    After  a 
lapse  of  some  years  (the  number  is  very  doubtful,  see 
Chronology),  the  Midianites  appear  again  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites,     They  had  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  the  former  war,  probably  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  colonists  fi'om  the  desert  tracts  over 
which  their  tribes  wandered  ;  and  they  now  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.     The  advocates  of  a  short 
chronology  must,  however  unwillingly,  concede  a 
considerable  time  for  Midian  thus  to  recover  from 
the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Moses.     Allied  with 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Bene-Kedem,  they  drove 
them   to  make  dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves 
and  strongholds,  and  wasted  their  crops  even  to 
Gaza,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of 
Simeon.     The  judgeship  of  Gideon  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  these  calamities  ;  and  with  the 
battle  he  fought  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and   his 
pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  over  Jordan  to  Kai'kor, 
the  power  of  Midian  seems  to  have  been  broken. 
It  is  written,  "  Thus  was  Midian  subdued  before 
the  childi-en  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted  up  their 
heads  no  more"   (viii.   28).     The  part  taken  by 
Gideon  in  this  memorable  event  has  been  treated  of 
elsewhei-e,  but  the  Midianite  side  of  the  stoiy  is 
pregnant  with  interest.    [Gideon.] 

Midian  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years.    As 

^  These  are  afterwards  (Josh,  xiii  21)  called  "  princes" 
V  N'fe7j),  which  may  also  be  rendered  the  leader  or  cap- 
lam  of  a  tribe,  or  eve"  of  a  family  (Gcs.>-  and  "  duses  " 
"3*p3,  not  the  word  rendered  duke  in  the  ecimeration 
■»f  the  "  litukeB  of  lOdom"),  "  one  aiiointeu  a  oriroe  conse- 


crated by  anointing  "  (Ges.)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites ; 
apparrntly  lieutenants  of  the  Amorite,  or  princes  of  his 
appointing.    [Hur;  Iram.] 

'  Prof.  Stanley  reads  here  "  wrapt  in  sleep."  Thcngh 
thp  Heb.  will  bear  this  interp>-etation,  GesenlUB  lisj 
"  encampod  '' 
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about  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch 
(which  the  Midianites  had  newly  set),  with  the  con- 
fused din  of  the  trumpets,  "  for  the  three  companies 
blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the  pitchers,  and  held 
Mie  lamps  in  their  left  hands,  and  the  trumpets  in 
their  right  hands  to  blow  [withal],  and  they  cried, 
pl'he  sword]  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  (vii.  20), 
"  all  the  hi^st  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled  "  (21).  The 
panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not  enemy  from 
fiieiid,  for  "  the  Lord  set  every  man's  swoid  against 
his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host"  (22).  The 
rout  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  for  being 
Beth-shittah  ("the  house  of  the  acacia  ")  in  Zererath, 
and  the  "  border  "  [nsb*]  of  Abel-meholah,  "  the 
meailow  of  the  dance,"  both  being  probably  down 
the  Jordan  valley,  unto  Tabbath,  shaping  their  flight 
to  the  ford  of  Bethbarah,  where  probably  they  had 
crossed  the  river  as  invaders.  The  flight  of  so  gi-eat  a 
host,  encumbered  with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage, 
and  cattle,  was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel, 
out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  joined  in 
the  pursuit ;  and  Gideon  roused  the  men  of  Mount 
Ephraim  to  "take  before"  the  Midianites  "the 
waters  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan"  (23,  24).  Thus 
cut  off,  two  princes,  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (the  "  raven,"  or, 
more  correctly  "  crow,"  and  the  "  wolf"),  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Kphraim,  and  Oreb  they  slew  at  the  rock 
Oreb,and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the  wine-pressof  Zeebfvii. 
2") ;  comp.  Is.  x.  26,  where  the  "  slaughter  of  Midian 
at  the  rock  Oreb"  is  referred  to).^  But  though  we 
have  seen  that  many  joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit 
of  the  rabble  of  the  Midianites,  only  the  300  men 
who  had  blown  the  trumpets  iu  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon,  "  faint  yet  pur- 
suing" (viii.  4).  With  this  force  it  remained  for 
the  libeiator  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own  gi'ound, 
for  Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  Fifteen  thousand  men, 
under   the    "  kings "    [''D7D]    of   Midian,   Zebah 

and  Zalmunna,  were  at  Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of 
135,000,  "for  there  fell  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  that  drew  sword"  (viii.  10).  The 
assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the  weaiy 
three  hundred,  and  they  ascended  from  the  plain 
(or  gh<5r)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or 
torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  "  by  the  way  of  them  that 
dwelt  in  tents  [that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering 
people  as  distinguished  from  towns-peopleT,  on  the 
east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host, 
for  the  host  was  secure"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that 
wild  country,  on  their  own  ground,  and  away  from 
the  fi  equent  haunts  of  man.  A  sharp  pursuit  seems 
to  have  followed  this  fresh  victoiy,  ending  in  the 
capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Midian  in  its 
encampment,  when  it  was  "  secure,"  by  the  ex- 
hausted companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "  faint," 
Ani  had  been  refused  bre<vd  both  at  Succoth  and  at 
I'enuel,  viii.  5-9),  sets  the  seal  to  God's  manifest 
aand  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  from  the 
appression  of  Midian.  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were 
slain,  and  with  them  the  name  itself  of  Midian 
almost  disappears  from  sacied  history.  That  people 
never  afterwards  took  up  anris  against  Israel, 
though  they  may  have  been  allied  with  the  name- 

'••  It  is  added,  in  the  same  verse,  that  they  pursued 
Midian,  and  brought  the  beads  of  the  princes  to  Gideon 
"  on  the  other  side  .fordan."  This  anticipates  the  account 
of  his  crosslnR  Jordan  (viii.  4),  hut  such  transpositions 
•re  Irequenl,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read  "  on  this  side 
■iulCIATi." 
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less  hordes  wlio  umlei'  the  comnmn  designation  O! 
"  the  people  of  the  Kast,"  Bene-Kedem,  harassed 
the  eastern  border  of  Palestint". 

Having  traced  the  /.istoiy  of  Midian,  it  remams 
to  show  ivhat  is  known  of  their  condition  and  customs 
&c.,  besides  what  has  already  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned. The  whole  account  of  their  uoings  with 
Israel — and  it  is  only  thus  that  they  find  a  place  in 
the  sacred  writings,  plainly  marks  them  as  charac- 
teristically Arab.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  that  they  had  intermarried  with  Ishmael's 
descendants,  and  become  nationally  one  people,  so 
that  they  are  apparently  called  Ishmaelites ;  und 
that,  conversely  it  is  most  probable  their  power 
and  number.s,  with  such  intermarriages,  had  caused 
the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  northein 
Abrahamic  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described 
as  true  Arabs — now  Bedawees,  or  "  people  of  the 
desert ;"  anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs — the  "  tlock  ' 
of  Jethro;  the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  in  the 
later  days  of  Moses ;  their  camels  without  number, 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude  when  they 
oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges — all 
agi'ee  with  such  a  description.  Like  Arabs,  who 
are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people,  they  seem  to 
have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to  have  adapted 
themselves  readily  to  the  "cities"  (Dn^lJ?),  and 
forts?  (A.  V.  "goodly  castles,"  Dfl'Tp),  which  they 

did  not  build,  but  occupied,  retaining  even  then  their 
flocks  and  herds  (Num.  xxxi.  9,  10),  but  not  their 
camels,  which  are  not  common  among  settled  Arabs, 
because  they  are  not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that 
state,  healthy."  Israel  seems  to  have  devastated  that 
settlement,  and  when  next  Midian  appears  in  history 
it  is  as  a  desert-horde,  pouring  into  Palestine  with 
innumerable  camels  ;  and,  when  routed  and  broken 
by  Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  tents"  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The  character  of 
Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakeably  marked. 
The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and  one 
told  how  he  had  dreamt  that  "  a  cake  of  b.'-'ley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Jlidian,  and  came 
into  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned 
it,  that  the  tent  lay  along"  Judg.  vii.  13). 

We  can  scarcely  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
putes of  antiquaries,  that  the  more  ancient  of  the 
remarkable  stone  buildings  in  the  Lejdh,  and  stretch- 
ing far  away  over  the  land  of  Moab,  are  at  least  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Sihon  ;  and  reading  Mr.  Porter's 
descriptions  of  the  wild  old-world  character  of  the 
scenery,  the  "  cities,"  and  the  "  goodly  castles," 
one  may  almost  fancy  himself  in  presence  of  the  hosts 
of  Midian.    (See  Handbook,  501,  508,  523,  &c.) 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Gideon  is  lemarkable.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  spoil  of  575,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves, 
and  61,000  asses,  seems  to  confirm  the  other  iniii- 
cations  of  the  then  pastoral  character  of  the  Mi- 
dianites; the  omission  of  any  mention  of  camels  has 
been  already  explained.  But  the  gold,  silver,  bi-a-ss, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  the  "jewels 
of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  and 


"  Thus  an  Arab,  believing  in  contagious  diseases,  asked 
Maliommad  why  camels  in  the  desert  are  like  gazelles, 
aiid  beocme  mangy  as  soon  as  they  mix  with  lamels  in 
towiiti.  The  prophet  answered,  "  Who  maic  the  firt>i 
cumul  mauKy  ? " 
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tablets"  (50) — the  oH'eiing  to  the  I.onl  beiiit;  16,750 
shekels  (52), — taken  by  Moses,  is  esperially  note- 
worthy; and  it  is  confiinied  by  the  booty  taken  by 
Gideon ;  for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  he 
"  took  away  the  ornanients  that  [were]  on  their 
camels'  necks"  (Jiuig.  viii.  21),  and  (24-26)  he 
asked  of  every  man  tiie  eanings  of  his  piey,  "  for 
they  had  golden  eanings,  because  they  [were]  Ish- 
maelites."  "  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear- 
rings that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  [shekels]  of  gold  ;  besides  ornaments  and 
collars,  and  ])ur]ile  raiment  that  [was]  on  the  kings 
of  Midian,  and  beside  the  chains  that  [were]  about 
their  camels'  necks."  (The  rendering  of  A.  V.  is 
Bufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose  here,  and  any 
examination  into  the  ibrm  or  character  of  these 
ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs  more 
properly  to  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a  wealthy 
Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  dehghting  in  finery 
(especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read  "  nose- 
ring") ;  and,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carrying 
on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
gold — if  not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to 
Chaldaea ;  or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt. 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible. 
It  has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places 
and  tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its 
past  dwellings;  but  the  stoiies  of  Arabian  writers, 
borrowed,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too 
frequently  from  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewish 
writers,  cinniot  be  seriously  treated.  For  reliable 
facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
city  of  "  Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is  the  city  of  tlie 
people  of  Shu'eyb,  and  is  opposite  Tabook,  on  the 
shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the  Ked  Sea]  :  between 
these  is  si.\  days' journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger 
than  Tabook ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which 
Moses  v/atered  the  flock  of  Sliu'eyb"  {Mardsid, 
s.  v.).  ICl-Makrcezee  (in  his  Khitat)  enters  into 
considerable  deUiil  respecting  this  city  and  people. 
The  substance  of  his  account,  which  is  full  of  in- 
credible fables,  is  as  follows :— Medyen  are  the 
people  of  .Shu'eyb,  and  aie  the  offspring  of  Medyan  " 
[Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
Kantoora,  tb.e  daughter  of  Yuktan  [Joktan]  the 
Canaanite :  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whom 
descended  peoples.  He  here  qviotes  the  passage  above 
cited  from  the  Mardsid  almost  verbatim,  and  adds, 
that  the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be  foreign 
or  Arabic,  and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Arabic,  so- 
called.  Some  say  that  they  had  a  number  of  kings, 
who  were  respectively  named  Abjad,  Hawwez, 
Huttee,  Kelemen,  Saafas,  and  Karashet.   This  absurd 
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^^fUJ!,     ^>>*vJ!,     tJiXx«J!. 

P  El-lvhalasah  (sometimes  written  Kl-Khulusah,  ajid 
Kl-Khulsah),  or  l)hu-l-Klialasah,  possessed  an  idul-temple, 
destroyed  by  order  of  Mohammad :  the  idol  being  named 
El-lvlialasah,  or  the  place,  or  "  growing-place  "  of  Kl-Kua- 
lasuh.  The  place  is  said  to  be  fuur  days'  Jonrmy  from 
lla'ilceh,  ia  the  'Alila,  and  called  "  the  60uU;«i-n  Kttabet." 


enumeration  tortns  a  sentence  commou  in  Arabic 
grammars,  which  gives  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and 
ancient  Arabic  ali)habcts,  and  the  numerical  order  of 
the  letters.  It  is  only  curious  a.s  possibly  containing 
some  vague  relerence  to  the  laiujuaije  of  Midian,  and 
it  is  therefore  in.serted  heie.  These  kings  are  said  to 
have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western  Nejd,  the  Ytmen, 
Medyen,  and  Egypt,  &c.,  contemporaneously.  That 
Midian  penetrated  into  the  Yemen  is,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, extremely  improbable,  as  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  remarked  in  Arabia,  notwithstanding 
the  hints  of  Arab  authors  to  the  contrary,  Yakoot, 
in  the  Moajmn  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the  Deutsch. 
Monjenl.  Geseltschaft),  saying  that  a  southern 
Arabian  dialect  is  of  Midian ;  and  El-Mes'oodee  yap. 
Schultens,  p.  158,  9)  insetting  a  Midianite  king 
among  the  rulers  of  the  Yemen:  the  latter  being, 
however,  more  possible  than  the  foiiner,  as  an  ac- 
cidental and  individual,  not  a  national  occurrence. 
The  story  of  otiu'eyb  is  found  in  the  Kur-dn.  He 
Was  sent  as  a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  of  Midian, 
and  being  rejected  by  them,  they  v/ere  destroyed 
by  a  storm  from  heaven  (Sale's  Kur-dn,  vii.  and 
xi.\  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some,  as 
Sale  informs  us,  deny  this ;  and  one  of  these  sa\'s 
"  that  he  was  first  called  Buyoon,  and  afterwards 
Shu'eyb,  that  he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare 
and  lean,  very  thoughtful,  and  of  few  words. "^ 
The  whole  Arab  story  of  Medyen  and  Shu'eyb, 
even  if  it  contain  any  truth,  is  encumbered  by  a 
mass  of  late  Rabbinical  myths. 

El-Makreezee  tells  us  that  in  the  land  of  Midian 
wa'einany  cities,of  which  the  people  had  disappeared, 
and  the  cities  themselves  had  fallen  to  ruin  ;  that 
when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825  of  the  Flight)  forty 
cities  remained,  the  names  of  some  being  known,  and 
of  others,  lost.  Of  the  former,  he  says,  there  were, 
between  the  Hijdz  and  Palestine  and  Kgypt,  sixteen 
cities  ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direction  of  Palestine. 
They  were  El-Khalasah,  p]s-Saneetah,  El-Medereh, 
El-Miuyeh,  El-Aawaj,  El-K'huweyiak,  El-Beereyn, 
El-Mit-eyn,  El-Seba,  and  El-Mu'allak.o  The  n.ost 
important  of  these  cities  were  El-Khalasah  P  and  El- 
Saneetah ;  the  stones  of  many  of  them  had  beer, 
removed  to  El-Ghazzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  them 
This  list,  however,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Apocr.  and  ]S'.  T.  the  name  ie 
given  as  Maoiax.  [E.  S.  P.] 

MIDWIFE. »  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usually 
easy."  The  office  of  a  midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  perfoimed, 
when  necessary,   by  relatives  (Chardin,  To//,   vii. 

El-Kaaben  el-Yemaneeyeh  {Mardsid,  s.  v.,  and  El-Bokree, 
and  the  Jidmoos  there  cited).  Kl-Medereh  seems  also  V. 
be  the  same  as  Dhu-1-Medereh  {Mardsid,  e.  v.),  and  there- 
fore (from  the  name)  probably  the  site  of  an  idol-temple 

*  nn?^P,  part,  in  P.  of  1?*,  "  tc  tring  forth :"  fxalo. : 
obsUtrix.  It  must  be  remarked  that  DVri,  A.V.  Is.i. 
19,  "  lively,"  is  also  In  Rabbinical  Hebrew  "mldwlves," 
an  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view- 
by  the  Vulg,,  which  inleiprets  chayoth  by  "  ipsae  obsto- 
tricandi  habent  seientiam."  It  is  also  rendered  "livin? 
creatures,"  iniplyi  ig  that  the  Hebrew  women  were,  like 
animals,  quick  in  parturiton  Gesenius  renders  "  vividae, 
robustae,"  p.  46S.  In  any  case  the  general  sense  of  the 
passage  Kx.  i.  19  is  the  same,  viz.,  that  the  Hebrew  women 
siood  in  little  or  no  need  of  the  midwives' assistance. 

"  we  an  illustration  of  Cant.  viii.  =,  suggested  in 
MLslina,  Fesacti,  x.  S 
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23;  Banner,  Obs.  iv.  425).  [Children.]  It 
may  be  foi-  this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons 
employed  for  this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews 
v/as  so  small,  as  the  passage  Ex.  i.  19  seems  to 
show ;  unless,  as  Knobel  and  others  suggest,  the 
two  named  were  the  principal  persons  of  their 
class. 

In  the  description  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
in  Ex.  i.  one  expression  "  upon  the  •=  stools "  re- 
ceives remarkable  illustration  from  modern  usage. 
Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  custom  such 
as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies,  and 
suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-bom  child.  But  the  modern  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or 
three  days  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  house  the  kursee 
elwilddeh,  a  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth  "  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  iii.  142). 

The  moral  question  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
the  midwives  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to 
St.  Augustine,  Contr.  mendacium,  c.  xv.  32,  and 
Qiiaest.  in  Hept.  ii.  1  ;  also  Com.  a  Lap.  Com.  on 
Ex.  i. 

Wlien  it  is  said,  "  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives,  and  built  them  houses,"  we  are  probably  to 
underetand  that  their  families  were  blessed  either 
in  point  of  numbers  or  of  substance.  Other  expla- 
nations of  inferior  value  have  been  offered  by 
Kimchi,  Calvin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com.  on  Ex. 
i.  ;  Patrick;  Corn,  a  Lap.;  Knobel;  Schleusner, 
Lex.  V.  T.  oMa;  Ges.  p.  193,  Crit.  Sacr.). 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  its 
own  ground  the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified 
Siphrah  and  Puah  with  Jochebed  and  Miriam, 
and  interpreted  the  "  houses "  built  for  them  as 
the  so-called  royal  and  sacerdotal  families  of  Caleb 
and  Moses  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §4;  Corn,  a  Lap. 
and  Crit.  Sacr.  I.  c. ;  Schottgen.  Hor.  Hebr. 
ii.  450  ;  De  Mess.  c.  iv.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

MIG'DAL-EL   ('^N-^'niO:     tUtyaXaapiip.  ; 

Alex.  Mayda\L7ia)pafj. — both  including  the  succeed- 
■'ng  name:  Magdal-El),  one  of  the  fortified  towns 
of  the  possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  six.  38  only), 
named  between  Iron  and  Horem,  possibly  de- 
riving its  name  from  some  ancient  tower — the 
"  tower  of  El,  or  God."  In  the  present  unexplored 
condition  of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naph- 
tali, it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the 
situations  of  the  towns :  but  if  it  be  possible  that 
Hurah  is  Horem  and  Yaritn  Iron,  the  possibility 
is  strengthened  by  finding  a  MnjeideU  at  no  great 
distance  fiom  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wadij  Kerkerah,  8  miles  due  east  of  the  Ras  cn- 
Kakurah,  ti  miles  west  of  Hurah  and  8  of  Yariin 
(see  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  1858).  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  worth  investigation. 

By  Eusebius  ( Onomasticon,  MaySi-fiX)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  large  village  lying  between  Dora 
(  Tant'.ira)  and  Ptolemais  {Akka)  at  9  miles  fi-om 
the  foiTtier,  that  is  just  about  Athlit,  the  ancient 
*'  Citstellum  peregiinorum."  No  doubt  the  Cas- 
toUum  was  anciently  a  migdol"  or  tower:  but  it  is 
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hard  to  locate  a  t«wn  of  Najihtf  Ii  below  Cai-mel^ 

and  at  least  25  miles  fi-om  the  boundaries  of  tho 
tribe.  For  a  similar  reason  Mejdel  by  Tiberias,  oc 
the  siiore  of  the  Lake  of  Genn2saretn,  is  not  likely 
to  be  Migdal-el  (Rob.  B.  R.  ii.  397),  since  it  must 
be  outside  the  ancient  limits  of  Naphtali  and  within 
those  of  Zcbulun.  In  this  case,  however,  the  dis 
tanoe  is  not  so  great. 

Schwarz  (184),  reading  Migdal-el  and  Horem  as 
one  word,  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Mejdel  el- 
Kei-um,  a  place  about  12  miles  east  of  Akka. 

A  Mejdel  is  mentioned  by  V^an  de  Velde  (Syr, 
and  Pal.  ii.  307)  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Palestine,  near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Wady  Fasail,  and  not  far  from  Daumeh, 
the  ancient  Edumia.  This  very  possibly  represents 
an  ancient  Migdal,  of  which  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  was  also  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {B.  R.  iii.  295),  wno  gives  good  reasons 
for  accepting  it  as  the  Magdal-senna  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {Onomast.  "  Senna")  as  seven  miles  north 
of  .Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judaea.  Another 
Migdal  probably  lay  about  two  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road,  where  the 
cluster  of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um-Moghdala  is  now 
situated  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderunj,  81). 

The  Migdal-Eder,  at  which  Jacob  halted  on  his 
way  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron,  was  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  fomier.    [Edak,  toweu  of.]     [G.] 

MIG'DAL-GAD  (nr'p'liO  :  MayaSaydS  ; 
Alex.  MaySaXyad:  Magdal-Gad),  a  city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  37)  ;  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah,  or 
maritime  lowland ;  a  member  of  the  second  group 
of  cities,  which  contained  amongst  others  Lachish, 
Eglon,  and  Makkedah.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
tome  in  the  Onomasticon,  it  appears  to  be  n>en- 
tioned  as  "  Magdala,"  but  without  any  sign  of  its 
being  actually  known  to  them.  A  village  cilled  el 
Medjdel  lies  in  the  maritime  plain,  a  couole  of 
miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9  from  Um  Likhis, 
and  11  from  Ajlan.  So  far  this  is  in  supptrt  of 
Van  de  Velde's  identification  (Syr.  ^  P.  ii.  237,  "38  • 
Memoir,  334;  Rob.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  Appenlix. 
118  6)  of  the  place  with  Migdal-gad,  and  it  womIq 
be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were  not  uncei-tain  whe- 
ther the  other  two  places  are  Lachish  and  Egloii. 
Makkedah  at  any  rate  must  have  been  much  farther 
north.  But  to  appreciate  these  conditions,  we  ought 
to  Icnow  the  principles  on  which  the  groups  of  towns 
in  these  catalogues  are  arranged,  which  as  yet  we 
do  not.  Migdal-gad  was  probably  dedicated  to  or 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  ancient  deity  Gad, 
another  of  whose  sanctuaries  lay  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  country  at  Baai^tGAD  under  JTount 
Hermon.  [^."3 

MIG'DOL   (VnJO,  ^MJD:    Vli.y^»t\ov,    or 

'iHayZuKSv :  Magdalum),  proper  name  of  one  or 
two  places  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  cognate 
to  b'^M,  which  appears  properly  to  signify  a  mili- 
tary watch-tower,  as  of  a  town  (2  K.  ix.  17),  or 
isolated  (xvii.  9),  and  the  lock-out  of  a  vineyard 
(Is.  V.  2:  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  33,  Mark  xii.  1),  or  .1 
shepherd's  look-out,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
per name,  1*iy  7130,  "  the  tower  of  the  flock,* 


*  D*33Xn"?y"  rendered  in  the  LXX.  orai'  Sia-i  Trpos  (See  Kawlinson's  Herod,  il.  246,  note.)  But  this  was  not 
ri  TtKTtil ;  Vulg.  quum  partus  tempus  advenent.  |  tie  only  Migdol  along  this  coast.   The  ^rparwi-os  nvpyot, 

.  May  this  not  he  the  Magdoliis  named  bv  HproOotus.  (  "r  "  Strato's  tower,"  must  have  heen  another,  and  a  th:r! 
U,  l!.j.  w  thf  site  of  fjaiunh  >{rchu's  vit:.-'ry  over  JosSoh/  i  possihiy  stcwd  near  Ashkeloii.  |  MKGii)nt> ;  MiGUAl.nSAn. 
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jo  which,  however,  it  is  possible  tJiat  the  second 
word  is  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxxv.  21  ;  and  comp. 
Mic.  iv.  8,  where  the  military  signification  seems  to 
be  implied,  though  perhaps  rhetorically  only).  This 
form  occurs  only  in  Egyptian  geography,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  by  Champollioa  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  an  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound,  the 
Coptic  equivalent  in  the  Bible,  JULeOJTCOX, 
JULGXTCOA  (Sah.),  being,  according  to  him, 
of  Egyptian  origin  (L'Egypte  sous  les  Fharaons, 
ii.  79,  80 ;  comp.  69).  A  native  etymology  has 
been  suggested,  giving  the  signification  "  multi- 
tude of  hills""  (Thes.  s.  v.).  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian form  of  Migdol  having,  liowever,  been  found, 
wi'itten  in  a  manner  renderjig  it  not  impro- 
bable that  it  was  a  foreigt  word,''  MAKTUR 
or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  sc  used  that  it  must 
be  of    similar    meaning    to    fae   Hebrew   T^yO, 

T  :  * 

and  the  Coptic  equivalent  occurring  in  a  form, 
JULeGT"0X  (Sah.),  slightly  differing  from  that 
of  the  geographical  name,  with  the  significations 
"  a  circuit,  citadels,  towers,  bulwarks,"  a  point 
hitherto  strangely  overlooked,  the  idea  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  and  etymology  of  the  latter  must 
be  given  up. 

Another  name  on  the  frontier,  Baal-zephoH;  appears 
also  to  be  Hebrew  or  Semitic,  and  to  have  a  similar 
signification.  [Baajl-zephON.]  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  occurs  in  a  sculpture  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Karnak  at  Thebes,  where  a  fort,  or 
possibly  fortified  town,  is  represented,  with  the  name 
PA-MAKTUR  EN  RA-MA-MEN,  »  the  tower  of 
Pharaoh,  establisher  of  justice;"  the  last  four  words 
being  the  prenomen  of  Sethee  I.  (b.c.  cir.  1322). 
The  sculpture  represents  the  king's  triumphal  return 
to  Egypt  from  an  eastern  expedition,  and  the  place 
is  represented  as  if  on  a  main  road,  to  the  east  of 
Leontopolis. 

1.  A  Migdol  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
Exodus.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  In  Num- 
bers we  read,  "  And  they  removed  from  Etham, 
and  turned  again  unto  Pi-hahiroth,  which  [is]  be- 
fore Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  Migdol. 
And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and 
passed  thi'ough  the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wilder- 
ness" (xxxiii.  7,  8).     We  suppose  that  the  position 
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•  The  derivation  is  from  JULH^,  "multitude,"  and 
QiS/\i  T~^X  (Sah.).  "a  hill,"  which  is  daring, 
notwithstanding  the  instability  of  the  vowels  In  Coptic. 
The  form  JULGCtJ-O^X  would  better  suit  this  ety- 
mology, were  there  not  other  reasons  than  its  rashness 
against  it.  Forster  (J.  R.)  gives  it,  on  what  authority  we 
know  not :  perhaps  it  is  a  misprint  (^Epist.  ad  MichMlis, 
p.  29). 

b  Foreign  words  are  usually  written  with  all  or  most 
of  the  vowels  in  ancient  Egyptian :  native  words,  rarely. 

e  We  have  no  account  of  Jews  in  the  Egyptian  military 
Bcrvlce  as  early  as  this  time ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  the  fugitives  who  took  Jeremiah  with  ttem  may 
nave  become  mercenaries  in  Pharaoh  Hophra's  army. 

I*  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.,  comp.  Fragmenta  Histoi-icorum, 
Graecmum,  i.  20.  If  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  be 
from  Hecataeus,  the  town  was  important  in  his  time. 
alttyScuAri?,  ttoAit  Alyvmov-  'ExaTaios  7rept>ivij(7£i.  T» 
tf>  K\iv  MaySioAiTrjt,  K.T..V. 


of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth, 
behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  liand 
Baal-zephon  and  the  sea,  these  places  being  neai 
together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and  o. 
the  passage  cf  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  ii 
made  in  Linant'e  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum. 
[Exodus,  the.] 

2.  A  Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern.  He  propliesies 
the  desolation  of  Egypt  "  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh 
even  unto  the  border  of  Cush,"  HJIp  /"tJQO 
tJ'-ia  ^-Uriyi  (xxix.  lO),  and  predicts  slaughter 

"  from  Migdol  to  Seveneh  "  (xxx.  6).  That  the 
eastern  border  is  that  on  which  Migdol  was  situate 
is  shewn  not  only  by  this  being  the  border  towards 
Palestine,  and  that  which  a  conqueror  from  the 
east  would  pass,  but  also  by  the  notices  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah,  whore  this  town  is  spoken  of  with  places 
in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prophecy  to  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  they  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at  Migdol, 
Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  counti-y  of  Pathros 
(xliv.  1),  and  in  that  foretelling,  apparently,  an 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  aie  again  mentioned  together 
(xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  spoken 
of  with  Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there, 
that  this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and 
not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.*^  After 
this  time  there  is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this 
name  in  Eg3rpt,  excepting  of  Magdolus,  by  Hecataeus 
of  Miletus,"*  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  in 
which  Magdolo  is  placed  twelve  Roman  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Pelusium,  in  the  route  from  the 
Serapeum  to  that  town.*  This  latter  place  most  pro- 
bably represents  the  Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine 
would  make  it  both  strategically  important  and 
populous,  neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  with 
a  town  in  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Penta- 
teucli.  Gesenius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but 
one  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Zex.  s.  v.). 
Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  and  considers 
Magdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  He  supposes  the  name  to  be  only  the 
Sonrdtic  rendering  of  "  the  Camp,"  STpartJ^eSa, 
tne  sett.ement  made  by  Psammetichus  I.  of  Ionian 
and  Carian  mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile.'     He  ingeniously  argues  that  Migdol  is 


®  The  route  is  as  follows : — "  a  Serapiu  Pelusio  mpm 
Ix  Thaubasio  viii  Sile  ,\xviii  Magdolo  xii  Pelusio 
xii"  (Ed.  Parthey  et  Pinder,  p.  76).  These  distances 
would  place  the  Serapeum  somewhat  further  southward 
than  the  site  assigned  to  it  in  Linant's  map  [see  Exodus, 
the],  unless  the  route  were  very  indirect,  which  In  the 
desert  might  well  be  the  case. 

f  Herodotus  describes  "  the  Camps  "  as  two  places,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  puts  them  "  near  the  sea,  a 
little  below  the  city  Bubastis,  on  the  mouth  of  the  JJile 
called  the  Pelusiac."  eltrl  5e  oSrot  oi  xiopoi  Trpbs  Bar 
Aa(7<r>js  oXiyov  evepBe  Bou^atmos  ttoAios,  eirl  tw  Xlij- 
KovtrCia  KoAev/ieVo)  CTOfiaTi.  toO  Nei'Aou  (ii.  154).  This 
statement  is  contradictory,  as  Bubastis  is  fur  from  the 
Pelusiac  month  or  the  sea.  Lepsius  (I.  c.)  merely  speaks 
of  this  settlement  as  near  Pelusium,  on  the  Pelusia* 
mouth  below  Bubastis,  citing  the  last  clause  of  the  fo^ 
lowing  passage  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  gives  but  a  lorsi 
repetition  of  Herodotus,  and  is  not  to  be  taken,  here  a( 
least,  as  an  independent  authority,  besides  that  he  may  fij 
Uie  |Q«oitioD  of  a  territory  only,  and  not  of  "  the  Cantt) ' 
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mentioned  in  the  Bible  at  the  time  of  the  existence 
— hp  rather  loosely  says  foundation — of  this  oettle- 
mcnt,  but  omitted  by  the  Greek  geographers — he 
should  have  said  after  Hecataeus  of  Miletus — the 
mercenaries  having  been  removed  by  Amasis  to  Mem- 
phis (ii.  154), and  not  afterwards  noticed  excepting  m 
the  Itinera'^y  of  Antoninus  {Chronologie  dcr  Aegyp- 
ter,  i.  3 1-0,  and  note  5).  The  Gieek  and  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  words  do  not  however  oHer  a  sufficient 
nrariiess  of  meaning,  noi  does  the  Egyptian  usage 
«^p9ar  to  sanction  any  deviation  in  this  case  ;  so 
that  we  cannot  accept  this  supposition,  which,  more- 
over, seems  repugnant  to  the  tiict  that  Migdol  was 
a  town  where  Jews  dwelt.  Champollion  {L'Egypte 
sons  ies  Fharaons,  ii.  69-71)  and  others  (Ewald, 
Geschichte,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  1  note ;  Schleiden,  Die 
Lnndenge  von  Sues,  pp.  140,  141)  have  noticed 
tlie  occurrence  of  Arabic  names  which  appear  to 
repiesent  the  ancient  name  Migdol,  and  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  Coptic  equivalent.  These  names,  of 
which  the  most  common  form  appears  to  be  Mash- 
tool,?  are  found  in  the  Census  of  Kl-Melek  en-Nasir 
(Mohammad  Ibn  Kalnoon),  given  by  De  Sacy  in  his 
translation  of  'Abd  el-Lateef's  History  of  Egypt. 
Their  frequency  favours  the  opinion  thatJligdr)!  waf 
a  name  commonly  given  in  Egypt  to  forts,  especially 
on  or  near  the  eastern  fiontier.  Dr.  Schleiden  (7.  c.) 
jbjects  that  Mashtool  has  an  Arabic  derivation  ; 
but  we  reply  that  the  modorn  geography  of  Egypt 
ort'ers  examples  that  render  this  by  no  means  a 
serious  difficulty. 

It  has  been  conjectured  th;it  the  MaySoXov  men- 
tioned by  Hei'odotiis,  in  his  refeience  to  an  expedition 
of  Necho's  (ii.  159),  supposed  to  be  that  in  which 
he  slew  Josiah,  is  the  Migdol  of  the  prophets 
(Mannert,  Afrika,  i.  489),  and  it  has  even  been  pio- 
posed  to  read  in  the  Heb.  text  Migdol  for  Jlegiddo 
(Hareaberg,  Bibl.  Brem.  vi.  281,  seqq.;  Piosen- 
miiller,  Altertk.  ii.  99)  ;  but  the  latter  idea  is  un- 
wortliv  of  modern  scholarship.  [R.  S.  P.] 

MIG'KON  (pijp-.  mayuiv;  in  Isai.  MoyeSwc, 
and  Alex.  MaYeSS&i :  Magron^),  a  town,  or  a  spot 
• — for  there  is  notiiing  to  indicate  which — in  tlie 
ne'ghbourhood  of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2 )  ; 
distinguished  by  a  pomegranate-tree,  under  which 
on  he  eve  of  a  memorable  event  we  discover  Saul 
and  Ahiah  surrounded  by  the  pfor  remnants  of  their 
force.  Josephus  {Arit.  vi.  6,  §2)  presents  it  as  a 
high  hill  {Povvhs  v\priK6s),  from  which  there  was  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  district  devastated  by  the 
Philistines.  But  this  gives  no  clue,  for  Palestine 
is  full  of  elevated  spots  commanding  wide  prospects. 

Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only  once  again, 
viz.  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  disturbed 
bv  Sennacherib's  approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  seems  a  little  further  north 
than  that  indicated  in  the  foi-mer  passage — sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  Gibeah  was  at  Taleil  el  Fid. 
It  here  occurs  between  Aiath — that  is  Ai — and 
Michmash,  in  other  words  was  on  the  north  of  the 
gi'eat  ravine  of  the  Wndy-Suweinit,  while  Gibeah 
v:as  more  than  2  miles  to  the  south  thereof. 
[Gibeah,  vol.  i.  690  b,  691.]  In  Hebrew,  Migron 
may  mean  a  "  precipice,"  a  liequent  feature  of  the 


rots  5e  juLttr^ot^opots  ....  to.  KoAovuxera  arpaTOTrefia  to- 
wov  (vay.  TOt!  KoAoufieVoK;  (TTpaTon-t'Sot?  Torroc)  oIkuv 
ISviKe,  (cal  X'^P"-^  TToAXijz/  icaTeicAJipou'xicre 
^ii'a'ov  iiravut  ToO  ll7)>ov<rtaKoO  cTTO/otaTOS  (i.  67). 
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part  of  the  coar  try  in  question,  and  it  is  not  iiiv 
possible  theretbie  that  two  places  of  the  same  nam* 
are  intended — a  common  occurrence  in  primitiv« 
countries  and  tongues  where  each  rock  or  ravine  has 
its  appellation,  and  where  no  reluctance  or  inconve- 
nience is  found  in  having  places  of  the  same  nam« 
in  close  proximity.  As  easily  two  Migrons,  as  two 
Gibeahs,  or  two  Shochos. 

The  1,XX.  seem  to  have  had  Megiddo  in  their 
intentions,  but  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  (See  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  vi.  6,  §2.)  [G.] 

MI'JAMIN  (}D*P  :  Mfian'iv ;  Alex.  MeVofteiV : 
Mdiinan).  1.  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests  established  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  9). 

2.  (Mta/ufr ;  Alex.  Miafxiiv;  F.  A.  Mfia/ucui/*. 
Miamin).  A  family  of  priests  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiiih  ;  probably  the  descend- 
ants of  the  preceding,  and  the  same  as  Miamin  2 
(Neh.  X.  7),  and  MIiNIAmin  2. 

MTK'LOTH  (ni'^pD  :    VlaKiXdO  ;  Alex.  Mo- 

KehtSiO  in  1  Chr.  ix. :  MacellotK).  1.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jehiel,  the  father  or  prince  of  Gibeon,  by 
his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37,  38;. 
His  son  is  variously  called  Shimeah  or  Shimeam. 

2.  {MaKeWtiO).  The  leader  ("1^33.  ndgid)  of 
the  second  division  of  David's  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
4),  of  which  Dodai  the  Ahohite  was  captain  ("IK*, 

sar).  The  ndgid,  in  a  military  sense,  appears  to 
have  been  an  officer  superior  in  rank  to  the  ciip- 
taiiis  of  thousands  and  the  captains  of  hundieds 
;i  Chr.  .\iii.  l).t> 

MIKNEI'AH  (•in*?!?)? :  MaKeWla  ;  Alex.  Ma- 
Kfvla  ;  F.  A.  MaueWd,  1  Chr.  xv.  18  ;  MaKevia  : 
Alex.  MaKfvlas,  1  Chr.  xv.  21 :  Macenias).  One 
of  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  gatekeejiers  ol 
the  ark,  appointed  by  David  to  play  in  the  Temiilc 
band  "  with  harps  upon  Shemiuith." 

MILALA'I  (^^5^0 :  om.  in  LXX. :  Malalai), 

Probably  a  Gershonite  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaj)h, 
who,  with  Ezra  at  their  head,  played  "  the  musical 
instruments  of  David  the  man  of  God  "  in  the  solemn 
procession  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  which 
accompanied  their  dedication  (Neh.  xii.  36 1. 
[Mattaxiah  2.] 

MIL'CAH  (nS^O:  MeKxd:  Melcha).  1. 
Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her  uncle  Nahor, 
Abraliam's  brother,  to  whom  she  bare  eight  chil- 
dren:  the  youngest,  Bethuel,  was  the  father  of 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  20,  23,  xxiv.  1.5,  24 
47).  She  was  the  sister  of  Lot,  and  her  sor 
Bethuel  is  distinguished  as  "  Nahor's  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him,"  apparently  to  indicate 
that  he  was  of  the  purest  blood  of  Abraham's 
ancestry,  being  descended  both  from  Haran  aiiv, 
Nahor. 

2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  yxvii.  I,  xxxvi.  11;  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

MIL 'COM  (DbSo:   &  PoffiXevs  avr&v:   Mc- 

loch,  1  K.  xi.  5,  33  ;   6  MoXix  >  Alex.  'A/ueA.x'^M  • 

Melchom,  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The  "  abomination  "  of 
the  children  of  Am.mon,  elsewhere  allied  Molf.ch 

"  ()r  in  ri/mie  MSS.  in  agrum  Gahaa. 

b  This  vt-rse  should  be  rendered,  "  And  David  consuried 
with  th<.  tjiptains  of  thousands  and  hundreds,  bclnuging 
to  cacli  loader  "  {ndgid). 
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;l  K.  xi.  7,  &c.)  and  Malcham  (Zhj.Ii.  i.  5,  msrg. 
'their  king"),  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  probably 
a  dialectical  variation.  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  358) 
calls  it  an  Aramaic  pronunciation. 

MILE  (Mi'\io(/,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin 
millidriwn),  a  Hom.in  measure  of  length  equal  to 
lol8  Knglish  jards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in 
the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  41),  the  usual  method  of 
reckoning  both  in  it  and  in  Josephus  bcinc;  hj  the 
stadium.  The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was 
fully  introduced  into  Palestne,  though  probably 
a-,  a  later  date  ;  the  Talmudists  admitted  the  term 
"  mile  "  (7''D)  into  their  vocabulary ;  both  Jerome 
(in  his  Onomasticon)  and  the  Itit.eraries  compute 
the  distances  iu  Palestine  by  miles;  and  to  this 
dav  the  old  milestones  may  be  see.i,  here  and  there, 
in  tnat  country  (Robinson's  Bib.  Ees.  ii.  161  note, 
iii.  306).  The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on 
the  length  of  the  pace,  which  varied  in  different 
tnrts,  the  long  pace  being  double  the  length  of  the 
iliort  one  <C^.vjtzov's  Apparat.  p.  679).    [W.  L.  B.] 

MILETUS  (MiAt/toj:  Miletus)  Acts  xx.  15, 
17,  less  correi'tly  called  Mii,etum  in  '2  Tim.  iv. 
20.  The  first  of  these  passages  brings  before  us  the 
scene  of  the  most  pathetic  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
life  ;  the  second  is  interesting  and  important  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  Apostle's  second 
imprisonment. 

St.  Paul,  on  the  return  voyage  from  his  third 
missionary  journey,  having  left  Philippi  after  the 
pa-ssover  (Acts  xx.  6),  and  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
be  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (;'/.  16),  determined 
to  pass  by  Kphesus.  Wishing,  however,  to  com- 
municate witli  the  church  in  which  he  had  labourcu 
so  long,  he  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus  to 
meet  him  at  Miletus.  In  the  context  we  have  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  latter  city  brought  out 
as  distinctly,  as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to 
state  them.  In  the  first  place  it  lay  on  the  coast 
to  the  S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it  w.as  a  day's  sail  from 
Trogyllium    (ver.   1.5)-     Moieover,   to  those  who 
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are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in  the>..rect  line  to' 
Cos.  We  should  also  notice  that  it  wiis  near 
enough  to  Ephesus  by  land  communication,  for 
the  message  to  be  sent  and  the  presbyters  to  come 
witl.in  a  very  narrow  space  of  time.  All  these 
details  correspond  with  the  geographical  facts  of  the 
case.  As  to  the  last  point,  Ephesus  was  by  land 
only  about  20  or  30  miles  distant  from  Miletus. 
There  is  a  further  and  more  minute  topographical 
coincidence,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase. 
"  They  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,"  implying  as 
it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  iu  the  Apostle's 
time  it  must  have  lost  its  strictly  maritime  posi- 
tion. This  point  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Hackett  in 
his  Comm.  on  the  Acts  (2nd  ed.  p.  344)  ;  com- 
pare Acts  xxi.  5.  In  each  (;ase  we  have  a  low 
Hat  shore,  as  a  marked  and  definite  feature  of  the 
scene. 

The  passage  in  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
where  Miletus  is  mentioned,  presents  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  the  theory  that  there  was  only  one 
Roman  imprisonment.  When  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place  on  the  occasion  just  described,  Trophimus 
was  indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx.  4)  ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  "  leave  him  sick  at  Miletus;"  for  ai 
the  conclusion  of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  the 
A])ostle  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29).  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  been  so  left  on  the 
vovage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome:  for  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  rea^jon  to  believe  that  Trophimui 
was  with  the  Apostle  then  at  all ;  and  in  the  second 
place  the  ship  was  never  to  the  north  of  Cuidiis 
(Acts  xxvii.  7).  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  St. 
Paul  was  liberated  from  Rome  and  revisited  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  all  becomes  easy,  and 
consistent  with  the  other  notices  of  his  movements 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Various  combinations  are 
possible.  See  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  eh. 
ixvii.,  and  Birks,  Hurae  Apostolicae. 

As  to  the  historv  of  Miletus  itself,  it  was  far  more 
famous   five   hundred  years  before   "^^    l^aul's  day 


Temi  le  of  Apollo  at  Miletus. 
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than  it  ever  became  aftei-wards.  In  early  times  it 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks. 
The  ships  which  sailed  from  it  were  celebrated 
for  their  distant  voyages.  Miletus  sufl'ei-ed  in 
the  progress  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  and  became 
tiibutary  to  Croesus.  In  the  natural  order  of 
events,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Pei'sian  empire :  and, 
revolting,  it  was  stormed  and  sacked.  After  a 
brief  period  of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  never  recoveied,  in  the  siege 
conducted  by  Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern  cam- 
paign. But  still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman 
period,  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and 
Strabo  mentions  its  four  harbours.  At  this  time  it 
was  politically  in  the  province  of  Asia,  though 
Caria  was  the  old  ethnological  name  of  the  district 
in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  pre-eminence  on  this 
coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to  Ephesus. 
These  changes  can  be  vividly  traced  by  comparing 
the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two  places.  In  the 
case  of  Miletus,  those  of  the  autonomous  period  are 
numerous  and  beautiful,  those  of  the  imperial  period 
very  scanty.  Still  Miletus  was  for  some  time  au 
episcopal  city  of  Western  Asia.  Its  final  decay  was 
doubtless  promoted  by  that  silting  up  of  the  Mae- 
ander,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  No  remains 
worth  describing  ai'e  now  found  in  the  swamps 
which  conceal  the  site  of  the  city  of  Thales  and 
Hecataeus.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a  more 
important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than  with  us. 
It  is  not  a  mere  adjmict  in  cookery,  or  restricted  to 
the  use  of  the  young,  although  it  is  naturally  the 
characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both  from  its  simple 
and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  particu- 
larly as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  iii.  2  ;  Heb. 
V.  12) ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.  Hence 
it  is  enumerated  among  "  the  principal  things  for 
the  whole  use  of  a  man's  life"  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  26), 
»nd  it  appears  as  the  very  emblem  of  abundance* 
and  wealth,  either  in  conjunction  with  honey  (Ex. 
iii.  8;  Deut.  vi.  3,  xi.  9)  or  wine  (Is.  Iv.  1),  or 
even  by  itself  (Job  xxi.  24'>) :  hence  also  to  "  suck 
the  milk"  of  an  enemy's  land  was  an  expression 
betokening  its  complete  subjection  (Is.  Ix.  16  ;  Ez. 
XXV.  4).  Not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and 
of  goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used;  the  latter 
app)ears  to  have  been  most  highly  prized.  The  use 
of  camel's  milk  still  prevails  among  the  Arabs 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  44). 

Milk  was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sour,  coagulated  state :  the  former 
was  named  khdldb,'^  and  the  latter  khemahA  In  the 
A.  V.  the  latter  is  rendered  "  butter,"  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  every  case  (except  peihaps 
Prov.  XXX.  33)  the  term  refers  to  a  preparation  of 
milk  well  known  in  Eastern  countries  under  the 
name  of  leben.     The  method  now  pursued  in  its 

■  This  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  for  milk, 
chalab,  the  etymologiral  force  of  wliich  is  "  fatness."  We 
may  compare  with  the  Scriptural  expressiou,  "  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  followmg  passages 
from  the  classical  writers  •  — 

*Pf  t  fit  yaKaxTt.  Tre'fioi/. 

*Pct  6*  oti/oj.  pet  fie  fx€MtT(Jav 

Ne'icTapt.— En»lP.  Bacch.  142. 

"  Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumma  nectaris  ibant: 
FlAvaquc  <le  viridi  »tllLabant  IUcl'  mella. ' 

Or.  Met.  I.  111. 
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preparation  is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  addin|( 
to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  lehen  or  gome  othe^  acid  in 
order  to  make  it  coagulate  Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  118, 
370  ;  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  60).  The  refreshing 
draught  which' Jael  otfered  "in  a  lordly  dish  "to 
Sisera  (Judg.  v.  25)  was  leben,  as  Josephus  parti- 
cularly notes  {yd\a  Sta<p0ophs  ijSri,  Ant.  v.  5,  §4)  : 
it  was  produced  from  one  of  the  goatskin  bottles 
which  are  still  used  for  the  purpose  by  the  Badouins 
(Judg.  iv.  19 ;  comp.  Brnxkhardt's  Notes,  i.  45). 
As  it  would  keep  for  a  considerable  time  it  waa 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  travellers  (2  Sara. 
xvii.  29).  The  amount  of  milk  requii-ed  for  ita 
production  was  of  course  considerable ;  and  hence 
in  Is.  vii.  22  the  use  of  leben  is  predicted  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  depopulation  of  the  land,  when  all 
agriculture  had  ceased,  and  the  fields  were  covered 
with  grass.  In  Job  xx.  17,  xxix.  6,  the  term  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  abundance  in  the  same  sense 
as  milk.  Leben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the 
East :  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost 
live  upon  it,  while  the  upper  classes  eat  it  with 
salad  or  meat  (Russell,  i.  118).  It  is  still  offered 
in  hospitality  to  the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as 
of  old  in  Abraham's  tent  (Gen.  xviii.  8 ;  comp. 
Robinson,  Bib.  Ees.  i.  571,  ii.  70,  211),  so  freely 
indeed  that  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  would  be 
regarded  a  scandal  if  money  were  received  in  return 
(Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i.  120,  ii.  106).  Whether 
milk  was  used  instead  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
boiling  meat,  as  is  at  present  not  unusual  among 
the  Bedouins,  is  uncertain.  [COOKING.]  The  pro- 
hibition against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(occuning  as  it  does  amid  the  regulations  of  the 
hai-vest  festival,  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv. 
21)  was  probably  directed  against  some  heathen 
usage  practised  at  the  time  of  harvest.  [W.  L.  B.] 

MILL.      The   mills  (D^n'1,  rechaim) »  of  the 

ancient  Hebrews  probably  differed  but  little  from 
those  at  present  in  use  in  the  East.  These  consist 
of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  in.  or  two  feet  in 
diameter,  the  lower  of  which  (Lat.  meta)  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting 
into  a  coiTesponding  concavity  in  the  upper  stone 
(Lat.  catilhis).  The  latter,  called  by  the  Hebrews 
receb  (33"1),  "  chariot,"  and  by  the  Arabs  rekkah, 

"  rider,"  has  a  hole  in  it  through  which  the  grain 
passes,  immediately  above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which 
lises  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about 
which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an 
upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  two 
together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the  bai-e  ground 
(Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  "  facing  each  other ;  both  have  hold 
of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is  turned  round 
on  the  '  nether '  millstone.  The  one  whose  right 
hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain  as  occasion 
requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper  stone.  It  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it  half  round, 


•>  In  this  passage  the  marginal  reading,  '  milk  pails," 
is  preferable  to  the  text,  "  breasts."  The  Hebrew  word  docs 
not  occur  elsewhere,  and  hence  its  meaning  is  doublfuL 
Perhaps  its  true  sense  is  "farm-yard"  or  "fold." 

T  T  T   ;  V 

'  Compare  Arabic       L»»!».,  rahaydn,   ihe  dual  ol 

^,.  ,  riha,  a  mill.  The  dual  form  of  cturw  rcfcm  U 
tne  pair  uf  stones  composiig  the  mill. 
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en  1  then  tfie  other  seizes  tlie  handle.     This  would 
I*  slow  work,  and  would  give  a  spasmodic  motion 
to  the  stone.     Both  retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to, 
or  p'ish  from,  as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  cross- 
cut saw.     The  proverb  of  our  Saviaur  (Matt.  xxiv. 
41)  is  true  to  lite,  for  women  only  giind.     I  cannot 
recall  an  instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill  " 
(Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  c.  34).     The 
labour  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  giinding  in 
consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  servants 
(Ex.  xi.  5  ;  oomp.  Plaut.  Merc.  ii.  3),  and  captives 
(Judg.  xvi.  21;   Job.  xxxi.    10;    Is.  xlvii.   1,  2  ; 
Lam.  V.  13  ;  comp.  Horn.  Od.  vii.  103  ;  Suet.  Tib. 
c.  51).*     So  essential  were  mill-stones  for  daily 
domestic  use,  tha'.  they  were  forbidden  to  be  taken 
01  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26), 
in  01  der  that  a  man's  family  might  not  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  preparing  their  food.     Among  the 
Fellahs  of  the  Hauian  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
furniture  described  by  Burckhardt  (^Sijria,  p.  292) 
is  the  "  hand-mill  which  is  used  in  summer  when 
there  is  no  water  in  the  wadj's  to  drive  the  mills." 
The  sound  of  the  mill  is  the  indication  of  peaceful 
household  life,  and  the  absence  of  it  is  a  sign  of 
desolation  and  abandonment,  "  When  the  sound  of 
the  mill  is  low"  (Eccl.  xii.  4).     No  more  affecting 
picture  of  utter  destruction  could  be  imagined  than 
that   conveyed    in   the   threat   denounced    against 
Judah   by    the  mouth    of    the    prophet   Jeremiah 
(xxv.  10),  "I   will  take   from  them  the  voice  of 
mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the 
brid^'oom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of 
the  7nill-stones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle"  (comp. 
Kev.  xviii.  22).     The  song  of  the  women  grinding 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  xii.  4, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  the  LXX,  • 
but  Dr.  Robinson  says  (i.  485)  "  we  heard  no  song 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Hackett 
(Bibl.  Illiist.  p.  49)  uescribes  it  rather  as  shrieking 
than  singing.     It  is  alluded  to  in  Homer  (Od.  xx. 
105-119)  :  and  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  619a)  refers  to 
a  peculiar  chant  which  was  sung  by  women  win- 
nowing corn  and  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  the 
2%  esmophoriazxisae . 

The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their 
descendants,  and  like  them  were  worked  by  women 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.).  "They 
had  also  a  large  mill  on  a  very  similar  principle; 
but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater  power  and  dimen- 
sions ;  and  this  could  only  have  been  turned  by 
cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  of  the  modern  Cairenes."  It  was  the  mill- 
stone of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by  an  ass,**  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6  {fiiXos  6vik6s),  to 
distinguish  it,  says  Lightfoot  {ffor.  ffebr.  in  loc.) 
from  those  small  mills  which  were  used  to  grind 
Epic&t  for  the  wound  of  circumcision,  or  for  the 
delights  of  the  sabbnth,  and  to  which  both  Kinchi 
ilia  Jarchi  find  a  reference  in  Jer.  xxv.  10.     Of  a 
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^  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  the  Mishna  (ShaVbath,  vii.  2) 
among  the  chief  household  duties,  to  be  performed  by  the 
wife  unless  she  brought  with  her  one  servant  (^Cethubotk, 
y.  5) ;  in  which  case  she  was  relieved  from  grinding, 
biking,  and  washing,  but  was  still  obliged  to  suckle  her 
child,  make  her  husband's  bed,  and  work  in  wool. 

«  iv  affBeveOf  (^oji^s  T^S  oiArjSouoT)?,    reading  njnUj 
tdc/iencOi,  "  a  woman  grinding,"  for  rUHD,  tachanah, 
'  a  mill." 
•J  Comp.  Ovid,  Fait.  vi.  318     'et  quae  pnrolceas  versat 


1  married  man  with  sU-nder  means  it  Is  said  in  th» 
Talmud  {Kiddushin,  p.  296),  "  with  a  millston* 
on  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,"  and  the  expression 
is  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  Sprichwdrter,  p.  181), 
It  was  the  moveable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand- 
mill  with  which  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke 
Abimelech's  skull  (Judg.  ix.  53).  It  is  now  gene- 
rally made,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  parous 
lava  brought  from  the  Hauian,  both  stones  being 
of  the  same  material,  but,  says  the  same  tra- 
veller, "  I  have  seen  the  nether  made  of  a  com- 
pact sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper 
was  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  light- 
ness it  is  the  mere  easily  driven  round  with  the 
hand"  {The  Land  and  the  Book,  ch.  34).  The 
porous  lava  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Syria, 
p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are  brought  from  the 
Lejah,  and  are  fashioned  into  millstones  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  village  in  the  Hauran.  "  They 
vai-y  in  price  according  to  their  size,  fi-om  15  to  60 
piastres,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  stone." 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passage  through  the 
desert,  had  with  them  hand-mills,  as  well  as  mor- 
tars [Mortar]  in  which  they  ground  the  manna 
(Num.  xi.  8).  One  passage  (Lam.  v.  13)  is 
deserving  of  notice,  which  Hoheisel  {de  Molis 
Manual.  Vet.  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxix)  explains  in  a 
manner  which  gives  it  a  point  which  is  lost  in  our 
A.  V.  It  may  be  rendered,  "  the  choice  (men)  bore 
the  mill  (finp,  techon),*  and  the  youths  stumbled 
beneath  the  wood  ;"  the  wood  being  the  woodwork 
or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  cany.  There  are  besides  allusions  to  other 
apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding, 
the  sieve,  or  bolter  (nB3,  ndphdh,  Is.  xxx.  28  ;  or 
""JS,  ctibardh.  Am.  ix.  9)  and  the  hopper,  though 
the  latter  is  only  found  in  the  Mishna  {Zabim, 
iv.  3),  and  was  a  late  invention.  We  also  find 
in  the  Mishna  (Demai,  iii.  4)  that  mention  is  made 
of  a  miller  (]nit3.  tochen),  indicating  that  grind- 
ing corn  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  occupation. 
Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of  more  recent 
date.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MILLET  (jni,*  dochan  :  neyxpos  :  miliicm), 

in  all  probability  the  grains  of  Panicum  miliaceum 
imd  italicum,  and  of  the  IIolcus  sorghum,,  Linn, 
(the  iSorgkuiii  vulgare  of  modern  writers),  may  all 
be  comprehended  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Mention 
of  millet  occurs  only  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  where  it  is  eni>- 
meiated  together  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  leiitils, 
and  fitches,  which  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  make 
into  bread.  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  454)  has  given  the 
names  of  numerous  old  writers  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  inlei-pretation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. ; 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  vei-sions  have  a 
word  identical  with  the  Hebrew.  That  "millet" 
is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  word  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  only  question  that  remains 
for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  particular  species  of 
millet  intended  :  is  it  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  or  the 
SorghuTn  vulgare,  or  may  both  kinds  be  denoted? 
The  Arabs    to   this   day  apply  the  teiTu   dukhan 


•  Compare  the  Arable       ^.s^Lia,  tahoon.  a  mill. 
»  From  root  jrTn,  "  to  be  ilusky,'  m  allnsiim  to  O^ 
I  colour  of  122  eeeilis 
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to  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  but  Forsk&l  f^Descr. 
Plant,  p.  174)  uses  the  name  of  the  Holcus 
dochna,  "  a  plant,"  says  Dr.  Royle  (Kitto's  Cyc. 
tit.  "  Uokhaa  "),  "  as  yet  unknown  to  botanists." 
The  Holcvs  durrha  of  FovskXl,  which  he  says  the 
Arabs  call  tdam,  and  which  he  distinguishes  fiom 
thj  n.  dochna,  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
dcurr/ia,  Sorijhum  vulgare,  of  modern  botanists. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  these  and  many 
ether  cereal  grains  to  say  to  what  countries  they 
are  indigenous.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  enumerates  wheat, 
beans,  lentiles,  and  dourrlui,  as  being  preserved  bv 
leeds,  or  by  representation  on  the  ancient  tombs  of 
Egypt,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  Holcus  sorghum 
was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
Or.  Royle  maintains  that  the  true  dukhitn  of  Arab 
authors  is  the  Panicum  miliaceum,  which  is  univer- 
Aally  cultivated  in  the  East.  Celsius  {Hierob.  1.  c.) 
and  Hiller  {Hierophyt.  ii.  124)  give  Panicum&s  the 
rendering  of  Z'ocAan ;  the  LXX.  word  Keyxpos,  in 
all  probability  is  the  Panicum  italicum,  a  grass  cul- 
tivated in  Kurope  as  an  article  of  diet.  There  is, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  precise 
plants  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the 
names  ut'  idyxpos,  tXvfjios ,  panicum,  milium,  &c. 


Ytto  I'anicwm.  miliaceum  is  cultivated  m  Europe 
and  in  tropiail  countries,  and  like  the  daurrha,  is 
often  used  as  an  ingredient  in  making  bread  ;  in 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather  with 
tvhea*  and  barley.  Tournefort  (  Voyage,  ii.  95)  says 
that  the  poor  people  of  Sarnos  make  bread  by  mixing 
hajf  wheat  and  half  barley  and  white  millet.  The 
^efcds  of  millet  in  this  country  aie,  as  is  well  known, 
extensively  used  as  food  for  birds.  It  is  probable 
tliAt  both  the  Sorghum  vulgare,  and  the  PanicMn 
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miliaceum,  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians,  and  that  the  Heb.  Dochan  may  denote 
either  of  these  plants.  Two  cultivated  species  oi 
Panicum  are  named  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  viz, 
P.  miliaceum  and  P.  italicum,  (Strand's  Flor 
Palaest.  Nos.  35,  37).  The  gene;-a  Sorghum  anA 
Panicum  belong  to  the  natural  order  Gramineae, 
perhaps  tlie  most  impoitant  order  in  the  vogeiabU 
kingdom.  [W.  II.] 


Panicum  Vtfia-vum. 

MIL'LO  (Ni^Dn,  always  with  the  deflnit< 
article:  t}  &Kpa,  once  rh  a.vdXTiiJ.fj.a;  Alex,  in  1  K. 
ix.  only,  t]  /xe\w :  Mello),  a  place  in  ancient 
Jerusalem.  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have 
been  already  in  existence  when  the  city  was 
taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David.  His  first  oc- 
cupation after  getting  possession  was  to  build  "  round 
about,  from  the  Millo  and  to  the  house"  (A.  V. 
"  inward  ;"  2  Sam.  v.  9) :  or  as  the  parallel  passage 
has  it,  "  he  built  the  city  round  about,  and  from 
the  Millo  round  about"  (1  Chr.  xi.  8).  Its  repair 
or  restoiation  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  "levy"  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24,  xi. 
27) ;  and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5).  The  last  pas- 
sage seems  to  show  that  "the  Millo"  was  pait.  o) 
the  "city  of  David,"  that  is  of  Zion,  a  conclusion 
which  is  certainly  supported  by  the  singular  passage, 
2  K.  xii.  20,  where,  whichever  view  we  take  of 
SiUa,  the  "  house  of  Millo"  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  Zion.  More  than  this  it  seems  impossible 
to  gather  from  the  notices  quoted  above — all  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  is  found  in  the  0.  T. 

If  "Millo"  be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a  root  which  has  the  force 
of  "filling"  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  1^1,  789).  This 
notion  has  been  applied  by  the  inteipretere  after 
their  custom  in  the  most  vaiious  and  opposite 
ways : — a  rampart  {agger) ;  a  mound  ;  an  open  space 
used  for  assemblies,  and  therefore  often  filled  with 
people ;  a  ditch  or  valley  ;  even  a  trench  tilled  with 
water.  It  has  led  the  writere  of  the  Targums  xa 
render  Millo  hy  Kri'?p,  i.  e.  Milletha,  the  tein 
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by  which  in  other  piissages  they  express  the  Hebrew 

n?/b,  sol'lah,  the  nioucd  which  in  ancient  warfare 

was  usxd  to  besiege  a  town.  But  unfortunately 
none  of  these  guesses  enable  us  to  ascertain  what 
Millo  rally  was,  and  it  would  probably  be  neartr 
the  truth — it  is  certainly  safer — to  look  on  the 
name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic  term,  Jebusite,  or 
possibly  even  still  older,  adopted  by  the  Israelites 
w^ien  they  took  the  town,  and  incorporated  into 
their  own  nomenclature."  That  it  was  an  ante- 
hebraic  term  is  support»i  by  its  occurrence  in  con- 
nection with  Shechem,  so  eminently  a  C;maauite 
place.  (See  the  next  article.)  The  only  ray  of 
light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the  LXX.  Their 
rendering  in  every  case  (excepting''  only  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5)  is  r/  &.Kpa,  a  word  which  they  employ  no- 
where else  in  the  0.  T.  Is'ow  t)  &Kpa  means  "  the 
titadel,"  and  it  is  remarkable  that  "t  is  the  word 
Used  with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  was  occupied  throughout  the  stmggle  by  the 
j,dlierents  of  Antiochus,  and  was  at  last  razed  and  the 
/ery  hill  levelled  by  Simon.  [JERUSALEM,  vol.  i. 
p.  II 100  b,  1002  a,  &c.]  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  a-ssume  that  the  word  7nillo  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Hebiew  original  of  1  Maccabees.  The 
point  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  above  is  at 
the  best  little  more  than  meie  conjecture,  though 
it  agiees  so  f:vr  with  the  slight  indications  of  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  as  noticed  already.  [G.] 

MIL'LO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.  1.  (n>3 
N1?D  :  6  oIkos  Bqd/j.aa.Kooi' ;  Alex.  oiKOi  fjLadKKaiu : 
urbs  Mello ;  oppidum  Mello).  Apparently  a  family 
or  clan,  mentioned  in  .Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  con- 
nexion with  t!ie  men  or  lords  of  Shechem,  and  con- 
cerned with  them  in  the  afiair  of  Abimelech.  No 
clue  is  given  by  the  original  or  any  of  the  versions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

2.  (N?p  '3:  oTkos  MaaA.» ;  domus  Mello).  The 
"  house  of  Millo  that  goeth  down  to  Siila "  was 
the  spot  at  v/hich  king  Joa^h  was  muidered  by  his 
slaves  (2  K.  xii.  20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article). 
Two  explanations  have  been  suggested  of  the  name 
SiLLA.  These  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under 
that  head,  but  whichever  is  adopted  would  equally 
place  Beth  Millo  lu  or  near  the  Tyropoeon,  taking 
that  to  be  where  it  is  shown  in  the  phm  of  Jeru- 
salem, at  vol.  i.  p.  1018.  More  than  this  can 
hardly  be  said  on  the  subject  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.  [G.J 

MINES,  MINING.  "  Surely  there  is  a 
souice  tor  the  stiver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which 
they  refine.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
stone  man  melts  (for)  coppei'.  He  hath  put  an  end 
to  darkness,  and  to  all  perfection  [i.  e.,  most 
thoroughly)  he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  dark- 
ness and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk  a 
shaft  far  from  the  wanderer  ;  they  that  are  forgotten 
of  the  foot  are  suspended,  away  from  man  they 
waver  to  and  fro.     (As  for)   the  earth,  from  her 

*  Just  as  the  Knichtaaa-gulld  Lane  of  Saxon  London 
became  Niglitingale  Lane,  as  the  Saxon  name  grew 
imiatelligible. 

•>  Here,  and  here  only,  the  LXX.  have  to  avdKrifjLfia, 
perhaps  the  "  foundation  "  or  "  substruction  " ;  though 
Botileusuier  irvss  also  the  meaning  altUuiio. 
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Cometh  forth  bread,  yet  her  nethei-niosi  parts  aie 
upturned  a-s  (by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire  (are) 
her  stones,  and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A  track  which 
the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  tne  eye  of 
the  falcon  glared  upon  ;  which  the  sons  of  pride 
(»'.  *.  wild  beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the  roaring 
lion  gone  over ;  in  the  flint  man  hath  thrust  his 
hand,  he  hath  overturaed  mountains  from  the  root ; 
in  the  rocks  he  hath  cleft  channels,"  and  every  rai* 
thing  hath  his  eye  seen  :  the  streams  hath  he  bourd 
that  they  weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he 
bringeth  forth  to  light"  (Job  x.xviii.  1-11).  Such 
is  the  highly  poetical  description  given  Ij  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  of  the  operations  ot 
mining  as  known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the 
kind  which  we  inherit  from  the  ancient  Hebrews 
The  question  of  the  date  of  the  book  faunot  be 
much  influenced  by  it ;  for  indications  of  a  very 
advanced  state  of  metallurgical  knowledge  are  found 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  at 
least  as  early  as  any  which  would  be  claimed  fb) 
the  author.  Leaving  this  point  to  be  settled  imie 
pendeutly,  therefore,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  i 
implied  in  the  words  of  the  poem. 

it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description 
that  a  distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  tlie  alluvi;d  soil,  among  the 
debris  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appeals 
to  be  implied  in  the  expression  "  the  gold  they 
refine,"  which  presupposes  a  process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separated 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  far 
as  can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with  which 
it  is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operations  is 
observed  in  the  description.  The  whole  point  is 
obviously  contained  in  the  contrast,  "Surely  theie 
is  a  source  for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold 
which  men  refine, — but  where  shall  wisdom  be 
found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ?  " 
]S'o  labour  is  too  great  for  extorting  from  the  eartn 
its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the  adven- 
turous miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  hangs 
in  mid-air  (v.  4):  the  bowels  of  the  earth — which 
in  the  course  of  nature  grows  but  corn — are  over- 
thrown as  though  wasted  by  fire.  The  path 
which  the  miner  pursues  in  his  underground  course 
is  unseen  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  falcon,  nor  have 
the  boldest  beasts  of  prey  traversed  it,  but  man 
wins  his  way  through  every  obstacle,  hews  out 
tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water  from  flooding 
his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious  metals 
as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  description 
could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might  have 
had  before  him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula.  In  the  Wady  Maghar.Ji,  "  the  valley 
of  the  Cave,"  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and 
left  their  hieioglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of 
the  ciitf.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of  gieat 
antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lejjsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  dat« 


"  It  is  curious  that  the  word  "1i^'>  ye6r,  here  tJsed,  u 
apparently  Egyptian  in  origin,  and  if  so  may  have  been 
a  techaical  term  among  the  Egyptian  miuen  of  the 
Sinai  tic  peninsula. 
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a.C.  4000.  "  Already,  under  the  fourth  dynasty 
of  Manetho,"  he  says,  "  the  same  which  erected 
th»  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  4000  B.C.,  copper 
mines  had  been  discovered  in  this  desei-t.  which 
were  worlced  by  a  colony.  The  peninsi  la  was 
then  inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probably  Semiti  i  races ; 
therefore  do  we  often  see  in  those  rock  sculptures, 
the  triumphs  of  Pharaoh  over  the  enemies  of 
Egypt.  Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the 
Old  Empire,  only  one  was  found  of  the  co-regency 
of  Tuthmosis  III.  and  his  sister"  (Letters  from 
Efjypij  P-  346,  Eng.  tr.).  In  the  Magharah 
tablets  Mr.  Drew  {Scripture  Lands,  p.  50  note) 
"saw  the  cartouche  of  Siiphis,  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Pp-ainid,  and  on  tlie  stones  at  Sflrabit  el 
Khidim  there  are  those  of  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties."  But  the  most  inter- 
esting descrifition  of  this  mining  colony  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  (June  4,  1859, 
No.  1649,  p.  747),  signed  M.  A.  and  dated  from 
"  Sarabut  el  Khadem,  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  May, 
1859."  The  writer  discovei-ed  on  the  mountain 
e.\actly  opposite  the  caves  of  Magh4rah,  traces  of 
an  ancient  fortress  intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for 
the  protection  of  the  miners.  The  hill  on  which  it 
stands  is  about  1000  feet  high,  nearly  insulated,  and 
fornicii  of  a  series  of  precipitous  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the  pyramids.  The 
uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  suiTounded  by  a 
strong  wall  within  which  were  found  remains  of 
140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of 
green  pci-phyry,  and  reservoirs  "  so  disposed  that 
when  one  was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  others, 
and  so  in  succession,  so  that  they  must  have  had 
water  enough  to  last  for  years.  Tlie  ancient  fur- 
naces are  still  to  be  seen,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers  and  whai-ves  whence 
the  miners  shipped  their  metal  in  the  harbour  of 
Abu  Zelimeh.  Five  miles  from  Sarabut  el  Khadem 
the  same  traveller  found  th'»  ruins  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  houses,  mdicating  the  existenc;e 
of  a  large  mining  population,  and,  besides,  five 
immense  reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up  various 
wadys.  Other  mines  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  mountains 
east  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb.  In  the  Wady  Nat  b 
the  German  traveller  Kiippell,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting  furnaces,  sui-- 
rounded  by  heaps  of  slag.  The  ancient  inhabitan's 
had  sunk  shafts  in  several  directions,  leaving  he--e 
and  there  columns  to  prevent  thf  whole  from  fallii  g 
m.  In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge  masses  ol 
stone  rich  in  copper  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  xiii.  786). 
The  copper  mines  of  Phaeno  in  Idumaea,  accordii.g 
to  Jerome,  were  between  Zoai*  and  Petra:  in  tlie 
peisecution  of  Diocletian  the  Christians  were  coo 
leraned  to  work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in  *>h3  Bishiree  desert, 
the  principal  station  of  whi?;h  was  Eshuranib,  about 
three  days' journey  beyond  Wady  AUaga,  have  b(et: 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years  by  M.  Linrint 
and  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  latter  of  whom  supplied  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  with  a  description  of  them,  which  he 
quotes  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  229,  230).  Ruins  of  the 
miners'  huts  still  rertia.n  as  at  Surabit  el-Khadim. 
"  In  those  nearest  the  mines  lived  the  workmen 
Vi'ho  were  employed  o  break  the  quartz  mto  small 
tragraents,  the  size  o  "  a  bean,  from  whose  h.iudi  the 
pounded  stone  pii^seu  to  the  persons  whc  eround  it 
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m  hand-mills,  similar  to  tnose  now  used  for  c«ini  in 
the  valley  of  the  l^ile  made  of  graaitic  stone ,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house  at 
these  mines,  either  entire  or  broken.  The  quaitx 
thus  reduced  to  powder  was  washed  on  inclined 
tables,  furnished  with  two  cisterns,  all  built  of 
fragments  of  stone  collected  there ;  and  near  tliese 
inclined  planes  are  generally  found  little  white 
mounds,  the  residue  of  the  operation."  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  12- 
14),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  coaricts 
and  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and 
night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  mi- 
gineer,  who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to 
the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 
application  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 
to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
lamps  upon  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
earned  off  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
30  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
lentil.  The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground 
it  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
separating  the  gold  fiom  the  pounded  stone  was 
entrusted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
work.  They  spread  this,  powder  upon  a  broad 
slightly  inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  upon  the  boai'd. .  This  was  re- 
peated several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand  and 
afterwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
the  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
left.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a  mixture  of  lead 
and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a  little 
tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The  crucibles  were 
covered  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and  in 
this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five  days 
and  nights  without  intermission.  Of  the  three 
methods  which  have  been  employed  for  refining 
gold  and  silver,  1.  by  exposmg  the  fused  metal  to 
a  current  of  air ;  2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a  state 
of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it;  and  3.  by 
mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 
fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  anc 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast ;  th* 
latter  appeal's  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process  [Lead],  there  seems  to 
be  a  refeience  in  Ps.  xii.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  28-30 ; 
Ez.  xxii.  18-22,  and  from  it  Mr.  Napier  (Met. 
of  the  Bible,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  "  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver,"  &c.  "  When  the  alloy  is 
melted  .  .  .  upon  a  cupell,  and  the  air  blown  upor 
it,  the  surface  of  the  melted  metals  has  a  deep 
oi'ange-red  colour,  with  a  kind  of  flickering  wave 
constantly  passing  over  the  surface  ...  As  the 
process  proceeds  the  heat  is  increased  .  .  .  and  in  a 
little  the  colour  of  the  fused  metal  becomes  ligliter. 
.  .  .  At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches  the  operation, 
either  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, until  all  the  orange  colour  and  shading  dis- 
appears, and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of  a 
highly-polisned  mirror,  reflecting  every  object 
around  it ;  even  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  th« 
mass  of  metal,  may  see  himself  as  in  a  /oc'ictuf^ 
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r;!&bs,  and  thus  he  can  form  a  veiy  correct  juig- 
luent  respecting  tlie  purity  of  the  metal.  If  he  is 
Kitisfied,  the  tire  is  withdrayn,  and  the  metal  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  ;  but  if  not  considered  pure 
more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  repeated." 

Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  lleroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  weie  celebrated  (1  Mace.  viii.  3).  Mt. 
Orospeda,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
BsJtes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  "  the 
silver  mountain,"  from  the  silver-mines  which  were 
in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  14-8).  Tartessus,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town  which  was  built  between 
its  two  mouths.  But  the  largest  silver-mines  in  Spain 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  fiom 
which,  in  the  time  of  Folybius,  the  Koman  govern- 
ment received  25,000  drachmae  daily.  These,  when 
Strabo  wrote,  had  tidlen  into  private  hands,  though 
most  of  the  gold-mines  were  public  property  (iii. 
p.  148).  Near  Castulo  there  were  lead-mines  con- 
taining silver,  but  in  quantities  so  small  as  not  to 
repay  the  cost  of  working.  The  process  of  separat- 
ing the  silver  from  the  lead  is  abridged  by  Strabo 
from  Polybius.  The  lumps  of  oi  e  were  first  pounded, 
and  then  sifted  thiough  sieves  into  water.  The  se- 
diment was  again  pounded,  and  again  tillered,  and 
after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five  times  the 
water  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away  and  the  silver  left 
pure.  If  Taitessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
the  metal  workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have 
possessed  the  art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets, 
for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9,  "  silver  spread  into  plates 
is  brought  fi-om  Tarshish,  and  gold  from  Uphaz." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the 
washing  of  gold-streams.'>  Pliny  (vi.  32),  from 
Juba,  describes  the  iittus  Ilammaeum  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  a  place  where  gold-mines  existed,  and 
in  the  same  chapter  alludes  to  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Sabaeans.  But  in  all  probability  the  greater  part 
of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from  streams  ; 
its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At  a 
very  early  period  Jeiicho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture 
we  meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii. 
21,  A.  V.  "wedge,"  lit.  "tongue"),<=  in  which  it 
was  probably  cast  for  the  convenience  of  traffic. 
That  which  Achan  took  weighed  25  oz. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free 
from  silver,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from 
2  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  ancient  metallurgists  were  acquainted  with 
Bome  means  of  parting  them,  an  operation  per- 
formed in  modern  times  by  boiling  the  roetal  in 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  To  some  process  of  this 
Kind  it  has  been  imagined  that  reference  is  made  in 
i'rov.  xvii.  3,  "  The  finirut-pot  is  for  silver,  and  the 
furnace  for  gold;"  and  again  in  xxvii.  21.  "If, 
for  example,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "  the  teim  fining- 

i  The  Hebrew  1^3,  heUer  (Job  xxii.  24,  25),  or  T^S 
liU&r  (Job  xxxvi.  19),  which  is  rendered  "  gold"  in  ike 
A.  v.,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  first-quoted  passage  in  con- 
nexion with  Ophlr,  is  believed  to  signify  gold  and  silver  ore. 

*  Compare  the  Fr.  livgot,  which  is  from  Lat.  lingua, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  ingot. 
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pot  cotiW  /erei  to  the  vessel  or  pot  in  wliicn  the 
silvei  u  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it 
may  be  called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages 
have  a  meaning  in  our  modern  practice"  {31et.  of 
the  Bible,  p.  28)  ;  but  he  admits  this  is  at  best  but 
plausible,  and  considers  that  "  the  constant  referenc. 
to  certain  qualities  and  kinds  of  gold  in  ScriptuiH 
is  a  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  they  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  perfectly  purifying  or  separating  the 
gold  ti'om  the  silver." 

A  strong  pioof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  bv 
the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of 
metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  "  And  he  took 
the  ailf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  lire, 
and  ground  it  to  prwder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the 
water,  and  made  the  children  of  Isiael  drink"  (Ex. 
xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable  character  of 
gold  would  render  an  opeiation  like  that  which  is 
described  in  the  text  almost  impossible,  an  explana- 
tion has  been  sought  in  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  an  indication  that  Moses  was  a  proficient 
in  the  process  known  in  modern  times  as  calcination. 
The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxidise  the  metal 
subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not  being  affected 
by  this  treatment,  the  explanation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. M.  Goguet  (quoted  in  Wilkinson's  Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  221)  confidently  asserts  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which 
we  employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natroHj 
which  is  common  in  the  East."  The  gold  so  re- 
duced and  made  into  a  draught  is  further  said  to 
have  a  most  detestable  taa^e.  Goguet's  solution 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  examination 
by  more  modern  writers,  but  Mr.  Napier  ventured 
to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeavoured  lo  trace 
it  to  its  source.  The  only  clue  which  he  found  was 
in  a  discovery  by  Stahll,  a  chemist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, "  that  if  1  part  gold,  3  parts  potash,  and  3 
parts  sulphur  ai'e  heated  together,  a  compound  is 
formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If,"  he 
adds,  "  this  be  the  discovery  refeiTed  to,  which  1 
think  very  probable,"*  it  certainly  has  been  made  the 
most  of  by  Biblical  critics"  {^Met.  of  the  Bible, 
p.  49).  The  whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  find  too  much  in  the  text.  The 
main  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  calf  was  to 
prove  its  worth lessness  and  to  throw  contempt  upon 
idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been  done  without 
any  refined  chemical  process  like  that  referred  to. 
The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the  fire  to  destroy  its 
shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by  hammering 
or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act.  "  Moses  threw  the  atoms  into 
the  water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation 
of  the  calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to 
drink,  not  only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomina- 
tion and  despicable  chaiacter  of  tlie  im?^e  which 
they  had  made,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to 
remove  the  object  of  the  transgression  by  those  very 
persons  who  had  committed  it"  (Dr.  Kalisch, 
Comm.  on  Ex.  xxxii.  20). 

How  far  tne  ancient  Hebrew^s  were  acquainted 
with  the  proces-.c.s  at  present  in  use  for  extracting 
copper  from  tlie  ore  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  a; 


ti  This  uncertainty  might  have  been  at  onco  renro^ed 
oy  a  reference  to  Goguet's  Origine  des  Lois,  &c  (15. 1.  2, 
c.  4),  where  Stahll  (  Vitulus  aureus  •  opusc.  chym.  pryt: 
niPd.  p.  5S6)is  quoted  as  the  authoritj'  fur  the  sUlonient 
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there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of 
the  liind,  except  in  the  p.".5sage  of  Job  already  quoted. 
Copper  smelting,  however,  is  in  some  cases  attended 
witli  comparatively  small  difficulties,  which  the 
ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  overcome.  Ore 
composed  of  copper  and  o.'sygen  mixed  with  coal 
and  burnt  to  a  bright  ]'ed  heat,  leaves  the  coppei- 
in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  same  result  will 
follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  carbonates 
and  sulphurets  of  copper.  Some  means  of  tough- 
ening the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  manu- 
facture must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as 
to  other  ancient  nations.  The  Egyptians  evidently 
possessed  the  art  of  working  bronze  in  great  perfec- 
tion at  a  very  early  time,  and  much  of  the  know- 
ledge of  metals  which  the  Israelites  had  must  have 
been  acquired  during  their  residence  among  them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in 
Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their 
supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
theie  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
even  the  Egyptians  may  have  procured  it  from  the 
same  source,  either  directly  or  througli  the  medium 
of  the  former.  It  was  found  among  the  possessions 
of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might  have  come  in 
the  course  of  Iratfic ;  but  in  other  instances  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occure  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  metals  in  the  fomi  of  an  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebel  e'  Rossass,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half  way  between  Berenice 
and  Kossayr  (Wilkinson,  Handh.  for  Eijypt,  p. 
403),  may  have  supplied  the  Hebrews  with  that 
metal,  of  which  there  were  no  mines  in  their  own 
country,  or  it  may  have  been  obtained  from  the 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  The  hills  of 
Palestine  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are  still 
worked  there  [Metals]  though  in  a  very  simple 
rude  manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothra- 
cians :  of  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  information.  It 
may  have  been  similar  to  that  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  India  from  very  early  times,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure  {Diet,  of  Arts,  4'C;  art. 
Steel).  "  The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the 
ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  it  is 
somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  clay  ....  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about 
a  foot  or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with 
clay  at  the  commencement  and  broken  down  at  the 
end  of  each  smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are 
usually  made  of  a  goat's  skin  ....  The  bamboo 
nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of 
clay,  which  pass  into  the  furnace  ....  The  fur- 
nace is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted  coal  being 
introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  inte- 
rior is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously 
moistened  with  water  to  prevent  it  from  running 
through  the  charcoal,  but  without  any  flux  what- 
ever, is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals  and  covered 
^irith  charcoal  to  fill  up  tlie  furnace.  In  this  manner 
ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows  are  urged 
for  three  or  four  liours.  When  the  process  is 
stopped  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  broken 
down,  the  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace." 

It  has  seemed  necessaiy  to  give  this  account  of  a 
very  snckot  method  of  iron  smelting,  because, 
from  the  difficulties  which  attend  it.  and  the  intense 
heat  which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from 
the  ore,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  allusions  to 
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iron  and  iron  manufacture  in  the  Old  Testamenl 
are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among 
the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive  state  of 
civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge 
by  working  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt 
(comp.  Deut.  iv.  20). 

The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (^Ancient  Egyp' 
tians,  ii.  pp.  154-156): — 

"  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
difficulty  of  working  iron  might  long  withhold  the 
secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze ; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation 
so  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of 
working  metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidonians, 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we 
had  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  other  people ;  and  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  bronze  arms  and  implements  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient argument  against  their  knowledge  of  iron, 
since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the 
same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period  when 

iron  was  univereally  known To  conclude, 

from  the  want  of  iron  instruments,  or  arms,  bearing 
the  names  of  early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaonic  age, 
that  bronze  was  alone  used,  is  neither  just  nor 
satisfactory  ;  since  the  decomposition  of  that  metal, 
especially  when  bui-ied  for  ages  in  the  nitrous  soil 
of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  preservation.  Until  we  know  in  what  manner 
the  Egyptians  employed  bronze  tools  for  cutting 
stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no  additional 
light,  nor  even  argument ;  since  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments  oi 
various  kinds  so  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them  ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  by  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked 
in  old  times  ;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and 
even  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than 
4000  years  ago,  represent  butchers  sharpening  their 
knives  on  a  round  bar  of  metal  attached  to  their 
apron,  which  from  its  blue  colour  can  only  be  steel ; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  bronze  and  iron 
weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.,  one  painted 
red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both  having 
been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  mr.ch  more  abundant  than  in 
Egypt,  and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  v.-as  a  rare 
metal  there ;  though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion  of 
prisoners  in  that  country  having  been  bound  with 
fetters  of  gold.  Tlie  speedy  decomposition  of  iron 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  finding  imple- 
ments of  that  metal  of  an  early  period,  and  the 
greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  copper  ore,  added 
to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a  reason 
for  preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered  the 
purpose  instead  of  iron."  [W.  A.  W.] 

MINGLED  PEOPLE.    This  phrase  (3iyn. 

V  V   T 

M'ereb),  like  that  of  "  the  mixed  multitude,"  which 
the  Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  applied  in  Jer. 
XXV.  20,  and  Ez.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscellaneous 
foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its  frontier-tribes, 
including  every  one,  says  Jerome,  who  was  not  a 
native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  The 
Tars;um  of  Jonathan  understands  it  in  this  passage 
as  w^ell  as  in  Jer.  1.  37,  of  the  foieign  mercenari-js, 
though  in  Jer.  xxv.  24,  where  the  word  !^>iD 
oocuis,  it  is  rendered  "  Ar.ibs."     It  is  diffic;Ut  to 
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eitach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  oi-  to  idenlify 
with  the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we  have 
Oiowledge.  "  The  kings  of  the  mingled  people  that 
(Ivreu  in  the  desert,"  »  are  the  same  apparently  as 
the  tributary  kings  (A.  V.  "kings  of  Arabia") 
who  brought  presents  to  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  15) ;'' 
the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  These 
have  been  explained  (as  in  the  Targum  on  1  X. 
X.  15)  as  foreign  mercenary  chiefs  who  were  in 
ihe  pay  of  Solomon,  but  Thenius  understands  by 
them  the  sheykhs  of  the  border  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
lining  in  Arabia  Deserta,  who  were  closely  con- 
zected  with  the  Israelites.  The  "  mingled  people  " 
in  the  midst  of  Babylon  Oer.  1.  37),  were  pro- 
aably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as  the 
Targum  takes  it.  Kimchi  compares  Ex.  xii.  38, 
and  explains  haereh  of  the  foreign  population  of 
Babylon  *  generally,  "  foreigners  who  were  in  Ba- 
bylon from  several  lands,"  or  it  may,  he  says,  be 
intended  to  denote  the  merchants,  'ereh  being  thus 
connected  with  the  ^Il")l?D  ^3"iy,  'orebe  ma'ardbec, 
of  Ez.  xxvii.  27,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  occu- 
piers of  thy  merchandize."  His  first  intei-pretation 
is  based  upon  what  appears  to  be  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  the  root  2"iy,  'drab,  to  mingle,  while 
another  meaning,  "  to  pledge,  guarantee,"  suggested 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum  "  mercenaries,""'  which 
Jarchi  adopts  in  his  explanation  of  "  the  kings  of 
hd'ereb,"  in  1  K.  x.  15,  as  the  kings  who  were 
pledged  to  Solomon  and  dependent  upon  him.  The 
equivalent  which  he  gives  is  apparently  intended  to 
represent  the  Fr.  garmitie. 

The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.  ffififiiKTos  in  Jer.,  and  iirlfiiKros  in 
Ezekiel.  [W.  A.  W.] 

MIN'IAMIN  (P0^30  :  Beuta/xiv;  Alex.   Bev- 

taueh:  Benjamin).  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the 
jriests,  and  to  distribute  them  to  their  brethren 
2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).  The  reading  "Benjamin"  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  followed  by  the  Peshito 
Syriac. 

2.  {Mia/xlv;  Miamin).  The  same  as  Miamin  2 
and  MiJAMiN  2  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

3.  (Bej'ta^ii';  Alex.  Befja/ueiV).  One  of  the 
priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  at  the  dedication  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41). 

MIN'NI  i^l'O  :  Menni),  a  country  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Ararat  and  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27). 
The  LXX.  erroneously  renders  it  irap  ifiov.  It 
has  been  already  noticed  as  a  portion  of  Araienia. 
[Armenia.]  The  name  may  be  connected  with 
the  Minyas  noticed  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6),  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i. 
464)  places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the 
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«  Kimchi  observes  that  these  are  distinguished  from 
the  mingled  people  mentioned  in  ver.  20  by  the  addition 
"  that  dwell  in  the  desert." 

0  In  the  parallel  passage  of  2  Chr.  ix,  i4  the  reading  Is 
3^y  'drab,  or  Arabia. 

<=  The  same  commentator  refers  the  expression  in  Is. 
Ix.  14,  "  they  shall  every  man  turn  to  his  own  people,"  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  mixed  population  of  Babylon  at  Its 
capture. 


Minuas  who  appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings 
in  the  inscription  at  Wan  (Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab, 
p.  401).  At  the  time  when  Jeremiah  prophesied, 
Armenia  had  been  subdued  by  the  Median  kings 
{Herod,  i.  103,  177).  [W.  L.  B.] 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious  and  civil 
character.  In  the  0.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdreth,''  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an  attendant 
upon  a  person  of  higli  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  .Tosh.  i.  1)  and  to 
the  attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  43) ; 
(2)  to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x.  5, 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  "  servants "  or  officials  of  higher  rank, 
answering  to  our  ministers,  by  the  different  titles 
of  the  chambers  assigned  to  their  use,  the  "sitting" 
of  the  servants  meaning  lather  their  abode,  and  the 
"  attendance "  of  the  ministers  the  anto-room  in 
which  they  were  stationed);  persons  of  high  rank 
held  this  post  in  the  Jewish  kingdom  (2  Chron. 
xxii.  8)  ;  and  it  may  be  in  this  sense,  as  the  attend- 
ants of  the  King  of  Kings,  that  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  angels  (Ps.  civ.  4)  ;  (3)  to  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  who  are  thus  described  by  the  prophets 
and  later  historians  (Is.  Ixi.  6  ;  Ez.  xliv.  11  ;  Joel 
i.  9,  13;  Ezr.  viii.  17  ;  Neh.  x.  36),  though  the 
verb,  whence  meshdreth  is  derived,  is  not  uncom- 
monly used  in  reference  to  their  services  in  the 
earlier  books  (Ex.  xxviii.  43  ;  Num.  iii.  31 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  5,  al.).  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms, 
each  with  its  distinctive  meaning  —  \enovpy6s, 
uTTTjpeTTjs,  and  hia-Kovos.  The  first  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  Hebrew  meshdreth  and  is  usually 
employed  in  the  LXX.  as  its  equivalent.  It  be- 
tokens a  subordinate  public  administrator,  whether 
civil  or  sacerdotal,  and  is  applied  in  the  former 
sense  to  the  magistrates  in  their  relation  to  the 
Divine  authority  (Rom.  xiii.  6),  and  in  the  lattei 
sense  to  our  Lord  in  relation  to  the  Father  (Heb. 
viii.  2),  and  to  St.  Paul  in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ 
(Kom.  XV.  16),  where  it  occurs  among  other  expres- 
sions of  a  sacerdotal  character,  "  ministering " 
{UpovpyovvroC),  "  oSer'mg  up"  (trpoffipopa,  &c.). 
In  all  these  instances  the  original  and  special  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians,**  is 
preserved,  though  this  comes,  perhaps,  yet  more 
distinctly  forward  in  the  cognate  terms  \eiTovpyi<t 
and  XeiTovpyiiv,  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of 
the  Jewish  priest  (Luke  i.  23  ;  Heb.  ix.  21,  x.  11),  to 
the  still  higher  priesthood  of  Christ  (Heb.  viii.  6), 
and  in  a  secondary  sense  to  the  Christian  priest 
who  oflers  up  to  God  the  faith  of  his  converts 
(Phil.  n.  17  ;  KeiTovpyia  t^s  iriffreoos),  and  to  any 
act  of  public  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  a  Christian 
disciple  (Rom.  .xv.  27  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  Phil.  ii.  30). 
The  second  term,  virripfTrjs,  differs  from  the  two 
others  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  actual  and 
personal  attendance  upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is 
used  of  the  attendant  in  the  synagogue,  the  kha- 


b  The  term  is  derived  from  AerTor  e;:70v,  "  publl; 
work,"  and  the  leitourgia  was  the  name  of  certain  per- 
sonal services  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  sonie 
other  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  putlia 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  In  the 
N.  T.,  it  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  "  public  divire 
service,"  which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  "  liturgy." 
The  verb  Kzirovoyfi-v  is  use'i  m  this  sense  In  Act! 
tlii.  2. 
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ean'^  of  the  Talmudists  (Luke  Iv,  20),  whose  ■Tnc.7 
it  was  to  open  and  close  the  building,  to  proauce 
and  replace  the  books  employed  in  the  seiTice,  and 
generally  to  wait  on  the  officiating  priest  or  teacher  ^ 
(Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  314).  It  is  similarly  ap- 
plied to  Mark,  who,  as  the  attendant  on  Barnabas 
and  Saul  (Acts  xiii.  5),  was  probably  charged 
with  the  administration  of  baptism  and  other  as- 
sistant duties  (De  Wette,  in  ho.) ;  and  again  to  the 
subordinates  of  the  high-priests  (John  vii.  32,  45, 
xviii.  3,  al.),  or  of  a  jailor  (Matt.  v.  25  =  irpd- 
KTcop  in  Luke  xii.  58 ;  Acts  v.  22).  The  idea  of 
personal  attendance  comes  prominently  forward  in 
Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xxvi.  16,  in  both  of  which  places 
it  is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy  testimony 
(ipsi  viderunt,  et,  quod  plus  est,  ministrarunt, 
Bengel).  Lastly,  it  is  used  interchangeably  with 
SidKovos  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1  compared  with  iii.  5,  but 
in  this  instance  the  term  is  designed  to  convey  the 
notion  of  suboidination  and  humility.  In  all  these 
cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word  [virh 
iperris,  literally,  a  "  sub-rower,"  one  who  rows 
nder  command  of  the  steersman)  comes  out.  The 
term  that  most  adequately  represents  it  in  our 
language  is  "attendant."  The  third  ternn,  5io- 
Kovos,  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  relation  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  :  its  application  is 
twofold,  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  ministers  of 
any  oi'der,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a 
special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  minis- 
ters. In  the  former  sense  we  have  the  cognate 
term  SiaKovla  applied  in  Acts  vi.  1,  4,  both  to 
the  ministration  of  tables  and  to  the  higher  minis- 
tration of  the  word,  and  the  term  SidKovos  itself 
applied,  without  defining  the  office,  to  Paul  and 
ApoUos  (1  Cor.  iii.  5),  to  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7),  to  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7),  to  Timothy 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2),  and  even  to  Christ  himself  (Rom. 
XV.  8;  Gal.  ii.  17).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
applied  in  the  passages  where  the  StdKovos  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Bishop,  as  in  Phil.  i.  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  8-13.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  the  word  is  of  very  rare  occuiTence 
in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  i.  10,  ii.  2,  vi.  3),  and  then 
only  in  a  general  sense :  its  special  sense,  as  known 
to  us  in  its  derivative  "  deacon,"  seems  to  be  of 
purely  Christian  growth.  [Deacon.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

MTN'NITH  (IT'IP :  &xpis'Apviiv;  Alex,  e.j 
2eyu«€j0;»  Joseph.  TTiiAtsMoAioffTjs:  Pesch.  Syriac, 
Machir:  Vulg.  Menniih),  a  place  on  the  east  of  the 
.Jordan,  named  as  the  point  to  which  Jcphthah's 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg.  xi. 
35).  *•  From  Aroer  to  the  approach  to  Minnith" 
(  O  ^N13  IJ?)  seems  to  have  been  a  district  con- 
taining twenty  cities.  Minnith  was  in  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Abel-Ceramim,  the  "meadow  of  vineyards." 
Both  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon — 
"  Mennith"  or  "  Maanith"  as  4  miles  from  Heshbon, 
on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  (^Amman),  and  Abel  as 
6  or  7  miles  from  the  latter,  but  in  what  direction 
is  not  stated.  A  site  bearing  the  name  Menjah, 
iS)  marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the 
authority  of  Buckingham,  at  7  Roman  miles  east 
of  Heshbon  on  a  road  to  Amman,  though  not  on 


*  The  viTDjpcTTjs  of  ecclesiastical  iilsiory  occupied 
firecisely  the  same  position  in  the  Christian  Church 
that  the  khazan  did  in  the  synagogue :  in  Latin  he  was 
styled  gub^iactmus,  or  sub-deacon  (Bingham,  Ant.  iii.  2). 

*  ««?  Tov  s\9eiv  en  <rtnioei9,  is  the  reading  of  the 
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the  S-equented  ti-ack.  But  we  must  await  further 
investigation  of  these  interesting  regions  before  we 
can  pronounce  for  or  against  its  identity  with 
Minnith. 

The  vaiiations  of  the  ancient  versions  as  given 
above  are  remarkable,  but  they  have  not  suggested 
anything  to  the  writer.  Schwarz  proposes  to  find 
Minnith  in  Magkd,  a  trans-Jordanic  town  named 
in  the  Maccabees,  by  the  change  of  3  to  3.  An  epis- 
copal  city  of  "Palestina  secunda,"  named  Me^inith, 
is  quoted  by  Iceland  (Pal.  211),  but  with  some 
question  as  to  its  being  located  in  this  direction 
(comp.  209). 

The  "  wheat  of  Minnith  "  is  mentioned  in  Kz, 
xxvii.  17,  as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to 
Tyre;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
same  place  is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name.  Philistia 
and  Sharon  were  the  great  com-growing  districts  of 
Palestine — but  there  were  in  these  eastern  regions 
also  "  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat,  and  wine  of  the  pure 
blood  of  the  giape"  (Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Of  that 
cultivation  Minnith  and  Abel-Ceramim  may  have 
been  the  chief  seats. 

In  this  neighboui-hood  were  possibly  situated  the 
vineyards  in  which  Balaam  encountered  the  angel 
on  his  road  from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Num. 
xxii.  24).  [G.] 

]\riNRTRP:L.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K.  iii 
15  (|JI3D,   inenaggen)   properly  signifies  a  player 

upon  a  stringed  instrument  like  the  hai-p  or  kinnor 
[Harp],  whatever  its  precise  character  may  have 
been,  on  which  David  played  before  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  16,  xviii.  10,  xix.  9),  and  which  the  harlots  of 
the  great  cities  used  to  carry  with  them  as  they 
walked  to  attract  notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
jecture ;  Elisha,  upon  being  consulted  by  Jehoram 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  in- 
dignantly refuses  to  answer,  and  is  only  induced  to 
do  so  by  the  presence  of  Jehoshaphat.  He  calls  for 
a  harper,  apparently  a  camp  follower  (one  of  the 
Levites  according  to  Procopius  of  Gaza),''  "  And 
now  bring  me  a  harper ;  and  it  came  to  pass  as 
the  harper  hai-ped  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on 
him."  Other  instances  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  music,  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1  Sam. 
X.  5,  6,  10,  11.  In  the  present  passage  the  reason 
of  Elisha's  appeal  is  variously  explained.  Jarchi 
says  that  "  on  account  of  anger  the  Shechinah  had 
departed  frcm  him ;"  Ephrem  Syras,  that  the 
object  of  the  music  was  to  attract  a  crowd  to  hear 
the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Michaelis,  that  the  prophet's 
mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the  Israelites, 
might  be  soothed  and  prepared  tor  divine  things  by 
a  spiritual  song.  According  to  Keil  (Comm.  on 
Kinijs,  i.  359,  Eng.  tr.),  "Elisha  calls  foi  a  min- 
strel, in  order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  th  :  soft 
tones  of  music  from  the  impression  of  the  outer 
woild,  and  by  repressing  the  life  of  self  and  of  the 
world  to  be  transferred  into  the  state  of  internal 
vision,  by  which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  Divine  revelation."     This  in  effect  is  the 


Alex.  Codex,  ingeniously  corrected  by  Grabe  to  cms  tov 
tKOdv  (Ti  ets  Mwetfl. 

*"  The  Targum  translates,  "  and  now  bring  me  a  man 
■who  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  *t  came  to 
pass  as  the  harper  harped  th'^re  rested  upon  him  the  spilll 
of  prophecy  fr>m  before  JetHivah." 
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new  taken  by  Josephus  {Ard.  ix.  3,  §1),  and  the 
same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  passage  which 
embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  "  All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to  pro- 
phesy at  any  time  that  they  wished  ;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of  neart, 
and  abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwellef h  not  in  the 
mid.st  of  melancholy  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy, 
but  in  the  midst  of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  had  before  them  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret. 
And  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  and  (thus)  sought  after  pro- 
phecy" (or  prophatic  inspiration),  (lac?  AacAa^a- 
kah,  vii.  5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the 
Jews,  p.  16  ;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
had  not  dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourn- 
ing, and  the  spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in 
the  midst  of  joy.  In  1  Sam.  xviii.  10,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  employ- 
mant  of  music  to  still  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  an  attack  of  frenzy,  which  in  its  external 
manifestations  at  least  so  far  resembled  the  rapture 
with  which  the  old  prophets  were  affected  when 
delivering  their  prophecies,  as  to  be  described  by 
the  same  term.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon 
Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house : 
and  David  played  with  his  hand  as  at  other  times." 
Weemse  (Jjhrist.  Synagogue,  c.  vi.  §3,  par.  6, 
p.  143)  supposes  that  the  music  appropriate  to 
such  occasions  was  "  that  which  the  Greeks  called 
ap/xoviav,  which  was  the  greatest  and  the  saddest, 
and  settled  the  affections." 

The  "  minstrels  "  in  Matt.  ix.  23,  were  the  flute- 
players  who  were  employed  as  professional  mourners 
to  whom  frequent  allusion  is  made  (Eccl.  xii.  5; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  25 ;  Jer.  ix.  17-20),  and  whose  repre- 
tatives  exist  in  great  numbers  to  this  day  in  the 
cities  of  the  East.     [MOURNING.]        [VV.  A.  W.] 

MINT  (jjSvoanov :  menthd)  occui-s  only  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and  Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those 
herbs,  the  tithe  of  which  the  Jews  were  most  scru- 
pulously exact  in  paying.  Some  commentators 
liave  supposed  that  such  herbs  as  mint,  anise  (dill), 
and  cummin,  wei-e  not  titheable  by  law,  and  that 
the  Pharisees  solely  from  an  overstrained  zeal  paid 
tithes  for  them  ;  but  as  dill  was  subject  to  tithe 
{Massroth,  cap.  iv.  §5),  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed,  and 
this  is  fully  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own  words : 
"  these  ought  ye  to  have  done."  The  Pharisees 
therefore  are  not  censured  for  paying  tithes  of  things 
untitheable  by  law,  but  for  paying  more  regard  to 
.1  scrupulous  exactness  in  these  minor  duties  than 
to  important  moral  obligations. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
^..  v.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
R-ord,  and  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  in  under- 
standing some  species  of  mint  (Mentha)  by  it. 
Dioscorides  (iii.  36,  ed.  Sprengel)  speaks  of  TjSvoff- 
uov  Tfi/xepou  [Mentha  satioa)  ;  the  Greeks  used  the 
terms  fiivda,  or  fiivOrj  and  fxlvBos  for  mint,  whence 
the  derivation  of  the  English  word;  the  Romans 
have  mentha,  menta,  mentastrum.  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xix.  8)  the  old  Greek  word  for  mint 
was  /jLivOa,  which  was  changed  to  riSvotrnov  ("  the 
sweet  smelling"),  on  account  of  the  fragrant  pro- 
jterlieB  of  this  plant.  Mint  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  as  a  carminative  in  medicine  and 
«  ooadinient  in  cookery.     Apicius  meniioni)  liic  use 
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of  fresh  (viridis)  and  dried  (arida)  mint  Coiapaj-c 
also  Pliny,  Jf.  N.  xix.  8,  xx.  14  ;  Dioscor.  iii.  36  ; 
the  Epityrum  of  the  Romans  had  mint  as  one  of  its 
ingredients  (Cato,  de  R.  Bus.  §  120).  Martial, 
E^jig.  X.  47,  speaks  of  "  ructatrix  mentha,"  mint 
being  an  excellent  carminittive.  "  So  amongst  the 
Jews,"  says  Celsius  {Hieroh.  i.  547),  "  the  Tal- 
mudical  writeis  manifestly  declare  that  mint  was 
used  with  their  food."  Tract,  Shem.  Ve  Jobel,  ch. 
vii.  §2,  and  Tr.  Oketzin,  ch.  i.  §2  ;  Sheb.  ch.  7.  1. 
Lady  Calcott  {Script.  Herb.  280)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  remark :  "  I  know  not  whether 
mint  was  originally  one  of  the  bitter  herbs  with 
which  the  Israelites  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  but  oui 
use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly  about  Easter 
time,  inclines  me  to  suppose  it  was."  The  same 
writer  also  observes  that  the  modem  Jews  eat 
horseradish  and  chervil  with  lamb.  The  woodcut 
i-epresents  the  horse  mint  {M.  sylvextris)  which  is 


Mentha  tytvettns. 

common  in  Syria,  and  according  to  Kussell  {Hist,  of 
Alepf^.  p.  39)  found  in  the  gardens  at  Aleppo; 
M.  sativa  is  generally  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  M.  arvensis,  another  species  of  mint ;  perhaps  all 
these  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  mints  belong 
to  the  large  natural  order  Labiatae.  [W.  H.] 

jnPH'KAD,  THE  GATE  (li^S^n  W 
■KvXii)  Tov  Ma^e/ca5 :  porta  judicialis),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wall  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  iii. 
31).  According  to  the  view  taken  in  this  work  of 
the  topography  of  the  city  this  gate  was  probably 
not  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but  in  that  of 
the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  somewhere  near  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north  side  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  1027).  The  name'may  refer  to  some  memorable 
census  of  the  people,  as  for  instance  that  of  David 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  5  (in  each  of  which 
the  word  used  for  "number"  is  tniphkadj,  or  to 
the  superintendents  of  some  portion  of  tne  worship 
{Pekidim,  see  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).  [G.j 

MIRACLES.  The  word  "miracle"  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  Authorized  English  vej- 
sion,  of  the  Greek  errjjutToj'.  Our  translators  did 
not  borrow  it  from  the  Vulgate  (in  which  signum 
it  the  customary  rendering  of  orififiov),  tut,  appu- 
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reotly,  from  their  English  predecfissa  "i,  Tyndale, 
CoFenlale,  &c.  ;  and  it  had,  probably  before  their 
time,  acquired  a  fixed  technical  import  in  theological 
language,  which  is  not  directly  suggested  by  its 
etymology.  The  Latin  miraculmn,  from  which  it 
is  merely  accommodated  to  an  English  termination, 
coiTesponds  best  with  the  Greek  Bav/jLa,  and  denotes 
any  object  of  wonder,  whether  supernatural  or  not, 
Thus  the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the  \Vorld  "  were  called 
miracula,  though  they  were  only  miracles  of  art. 
It  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  habitual  use  of 
the  term  "  miracle"  has  tended  to  fix  attention  too 
much  on  the  physical  strangeness  of  the  facts  thus 
described,  and  to  divert  attention  from  what  may 
he.  called  their  signality.  In  reality,  the  practical 
impoi-tance  of  the  strangeness  of  miraculous  facts 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
which,  taken  together,  make  it  reasonable  to  under- 
stand the  phenomenon  as  a  mark,  seal,  or  attestation 
of  the  Divine  sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
suppose  the  Divine  intention  established  that  a  given 
phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mark  or  sign  of 
Divine  attestation,  theories  concerning  the  jnode  in 
which  that  phenomenon  was  produced  become  of 
comparatively  little  practical  A'alue,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  the  case 
of  such  signs,  when  they  vary  fiom  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  we  may  conceive  of  them  as  imme- 
diately wrought  by  the  authorized  intervention  of 
some  angelic  being  merely  exerting  invisibly  his 
natural  powers  ;  or  as  the  result  of  a  ])rovision  made 
in  the  original  scheme  of  the  universe,  by  which  such 
an  occurrence  was  to  take  place  at  a  given  moment  ;* 
or  as  the  i-esult  of  the  interference  of  some  higher 
law  with  subordinate  laws  ;  or  as  a  change  in  the 
ordinary  working  of  God  in  that  course  of  events 
which  we  call  nature ;  or  as  a  suspension  by  His 
immediate  power  of  the  action  of  certain  foices 
fvhich  He  had  originally  given  to  what  we  aiU 
natural  agents.  These  may  be  hypotheses  more  or 
less  probable  of  the  mode  in  which  a  given  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  conceived  to  have  been  produced ; 
but  if  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken  together 
make  it  reasonable  to  understand  that  phenomenon 
as  a  Divine  sign,  it  will  be  of  comparatively  little 
practical  importance  which  of  them  we  adopt.  In- 
deed, in  many  cases,  the  phenomenon  which  con- 
stitutes a  Divine  sign  may  be  one  not,  in  itself, 
at  all  varying  from  the  known  course  of  nature. 
This  is  the  common  case  of  prophecy :  in  which  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  constitutes  the 
sign  of  the  prophet's  commission,  may  be  the  result 
of  ordinary  causes,  and  yet,  from  being  incapable  of 
having  been  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  it  may 
be  an  adequate  mark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction. 
In  such  cases,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  element 
is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  fulfilment,  but  in  the 
pi-ediction.  Thus,  although  we  should  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
was  accomplished  by  an  ordinary  simoom  of  the 
desert,  called  figuratively  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
it  would  still  be  a  sign  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  mission, 
and  of  God's  care  for  Jerusalem.  And  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  and  many  other  instances.  Our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  a  clear 
example  of  an  event  brous'ht  about  in  tlie  ordinary 


»  This  is  said  by  Maimonides  (Moreh  JVcvochim,  part  li. 
c.  29)  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  sonm  of  the  elder 
Itnbbins :  "  Nam  dicunt,  quando  De\is 0.  M.  banc  existen 
tlwn  creavit,  illiun  turn  unicnique  eut.i  naturam  suain 
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course  of  things,  and  yet  being  a  sign  of  the  Divine 
mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  just  displeasiare  of  God 
a£;ainst  the  Jews. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
of  signs  or  evidential  miracles  something  pro}.hetic 
is  involved.  In  the  common  case,  for  example,  ol 
healing  sickness  by  a  word  or  touch,  tlie  word  or 
gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a, prediction  of  the  cure; 
and  then,  if  the  whole  circumstances  be  such  as  to 
exclude  just  suspicion  of  (1)  a  natural  anticipation 
of  the  event,  and  (2)  a  casual  coincidence,  it  will  be 
indiilerent  to  the  signality  of  the  cure  whether  we 
regard  it  as  effected  by  the  operation  of  ordinary 
causes,  or  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity 
reversing  the  course  of  nature.  Hypotheses  by  which 
such  cures  are  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by 
ordinary  causes  are  indeed  generally  wild,  impro- 
bable, and  arbitrary,  and  are  (on  that  ground)  justly 
open  to  objection  ;  but,  if  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  predictive  antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do 
not  tend  to  deprive  the  phenomenon  of  its  signality  : 
and  there  are  minds  who,  from  particular  associa- 
tions, find  it  easier  to  conceive  a  miraculous  agency 
operating  in  the  region  of  mind,  than  one  operating 
in  the  region  of  matter. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  in  passing,  that  the 
proof  of  the  actual  occuiTence  of  a  sign,  when  in 
itself  an  ordinary  event,  and  invested  with  signality 
only  by  a  previous  prediction,  may  be,  in  some 
respects,  better  circumstanced  than  the  proof  of  the 
occuiTence  of  a  miraculous  sign.  For  the  prediction 
and  the  fulfilment  may  have  occurred  at  a  long 
distance  of  time  the  one  from  the  other,  and  be 
attested  by  separate  sets  of  independent  witnesses, 
of  whom  the  one  was  ignoi-ant  of  the  fulfilment, 
and  the  other  ignorant,  or  incredulous,  of  the  pre- 
diction. As  each  of  these  sets  of  witnesses  are  de- 
posing to  what  is  to  them  a  mere  ordinaiy  fact, 
there  is  no  room  for  suspecting,  in  the  case  of  those 
witnesses,  any  colouring  from  religious  prejudice, 
or  excited  feeling,  or  fraud,  or  that  craving  for  the 
marvellous  which  has  notoriously  produced  many 
legends.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  only 
such  sources  of  suspicion  that  are  excluded  iu  such 
a  case  ;  and  that  whatever  inherent  improbability 
there  may  be  in  a  fact  considered  as  miraculous — or 
varying  fiom  the  ordinal  y  course  of  nature — remains 
still :  so  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
two  facts  together — the  prediction  and  the  fulfil- 
ment— required  no  stronger  evidence  to  make  them 
credible  than  any  two  ordinaiy  facts.  This  will 
appear  at  once  from  a  parallel  case.  That  A  B 
was  seen  walking  in  Bond  Street,  London,  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  is  a  common 
ordinaiy  fact,  credible  on  very  slight  evidence.  That 
A  B  was  seen  walking  in  Broadway,  New  York,  on 
a  certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  is,  when  taken 
by  itself,  similarly  circumstanced.  But  if  the  day 
and  hour  assigned  in  both  reports  be  the  same,  the 
case  is  altered.  We  conclude,  at  once,  that  one  or 
other  of  our  infoiinants  was  wrong,  or  both,  until 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  their  statements  by 
evidence  much  stronger  than  would  suffice  to  esta- 
blish an  ordinary  fact.  This  brings  us  to  consider 
the  peculiai-  improbability  supposed  to  attach  to 
7niraculo".s  signs,  as  such. 

The  peculiar  impnibability  of  Miracles  is  resolved 


ordlnasse  et  determinasse,  illisque  naturis  vlrtntem  Indi- 
disse  miracula  ilia  producendi :  et  signnm  prophetae  nihil 
aliad  esse,  quam  quod  Deus  significant  prophetic  tempos 
quo  dtccre  hoc  vel  illud  debeant,"  &c 
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ty  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  "  contrary  to  ex{)erience." 
This  expression  is,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out. 
strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
persons  present  at  the  time  when  the  tact  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  Thus,  if  it  be  alleged  that  all 
mciais  are  ponderous,  this  is  an  assertion  contrary 
to  experience ;  because  daily  actual  observation 
shows  that  the  metal  potassium  is  not  ponderous. 
But  if  any  one  were  to  assert  that  a  particular 
piece  of  potassium,  which  we  had  never  seen,  was 
ponderous,  our  experiments  on  other  pieces  of  the 
same  met<il  would  not  prove  his  report  to  be,  in 
the  same  sense,  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  only 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  experience.  In  a 
looser  sense,  however,  the  terms  "  contrary  to  ex- 
perience," are  extended  to  this  secondary  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  latter, 
less  strict  sense,  miracles  are  contrary  to  general 
experience,  so  far  as  their  mere  physical  circum- 
stances, visible  to  us,  are  concerned.  This  should 
not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  insisted  upon, 
by  the  maintainers  of  miracles,  because  it  is  an 
essential  element  of  their  signal  character.  It  is 
only  the  analogy  of  general  experience  (necessarily 
narrow  as  all  human  experience  is)  that  convinces 
us  that  a  word  or  a  touch  has  no  efficacy  to  cure 
diseases  or  still  a  tempest.  And,  if  it  be  held  that 
the  analogy  of  daily  experience  furnishes  us  with  no 
measure  of  probability,  then  the  so-called  miracles 
of  the  Bible  will  lose  the  character  of  marks  of  the 
Divine  Commission  of  the  woikers  of  them.  They 
will  not  only  become  as  probable  as  ordinary  events, 
but  they  will  assume  the  character  of  ordinary 
events.  It  will  be  just  as  credible  that  they  were 
wrought  by  enthusiasts  or  impostors,  as  by  the 
true  Prophets  of  God,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
own  that  the  Apostles  might  as  well  have  appealed 
to  any  ordinary  event  in  proof  of  Christ's  mission 
as  to  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  It  is  so  far, 
therefore,  from  being  true,  that  (as  has  been  said 
with  something  of  a  sneer)  "  religion,  following  in 
the  wake  of  science,  has  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  government  of  the  universe  as  being  on 
the  whole  carried  on  by  general  laws,  and  not  by 
special  interpositions,"  that,  religion,  considered  as 
standing  on  miraculous  evidence,  necessarily  pre- 
supposes a  fixed  ordei-  of  nature,  and  is  compelled 
to  assume  that,  not  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
but  by  the  exigency  of  its  own  position  ;  and  thei  e 
are  few  books  in  which  the  general  constancy  of 
the  order  of  nature  is  more  distinctly  recognized 
than  the  Bible.  The  witnesses  who  report  to  us 
miraculous  facts  aie  so  far  fiom  testifying  to  the 
absence  of  general  laws,  or  the  instability  of  the 
order  of  nature,  that,  on  the  contmry,  their  whole 
testimony  implies  that  the  miracles  which  they 
record  were  at  variance  with  their  own  general 
experience — with  the  general  experience  of  their 
contemporaries — with  what  they  believed  to  have 
lieen  the  general  experience  of  their  predecessors, 
.:ud  with  what  they  anticipated  would  be  the 
general  experience  of  posterity.  It  is  upon  the  very 
ground  that  tlie  apparent  natural  causes,  in  the 
oases  to  which  they  testify,  are  known  by  uniform 
experience  to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  effects 
Baid  to  have  taken  place,  that  therefore  these  wit- 
nesses refer  those  events  to  the  intervention  of  a 
lupematural  cause,  and  sf«k  cf  tliese  occurrences 
*t  Divine  Miracles. 
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I  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  di.Rirenot 
I  between  D.vine  Miracles  and  other  alie,u-.¥i  fact* 
that,  seem  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  ol 
nature.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  alleging  a  case  in  which,  all  tlit 
real  antecedents  or  causes  being  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a 
consequence  is  said  to  liave  ensued  quite  difl'erent 
from  that  which  general  experience  finds  to  be 
uniformly  conjoined  with  them,  and  alleging  a  citse 
in  which  there  is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the 
circumstances,  the  intervention  of  an  invisible 
antecedent,  or  cause,  which  we  know  to  exist,  anj 
to  be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  result , 
for  the  special  operation  of  which,  in  this  case,  wt 
can  assign  probable  reasons,  and  also  for  its  not 
generally  operating  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
latter  is  the  case  of  the  Scripture-miiacles.  They 
are  wrought  under  a  solemn  apfieal  to  God,  in  proof 
of  a  revelation  worthy  of  Him,  the  scheme  of  which 
may  be  shewn  to  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
constitution  and  order  of  nature;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  signs  for  attesting 
a  revelation,  they  ought  to  be  phenomena  capable 
of  being  shewn  by  a  full  induction  to  vary  fiom 
what  is  known  to  us  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature. 

To  this  it  is  sometimes  replied  that,  as  we  collect 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  course  of  nature,  we 
have  no  right  to  assign  to  Him  powers  and  attri- 
butes in  any  higher  degree  than  we  find  them  in 
the  course  of  nature  ;  and  consequently  neither  the 
power  nor  the  will  to  alter  it.  But  such  persons 
must  be  undeistood  verbis  ponere  Deiim,  re  tollere; 
because  it  is  impossible  really  to  assign  Power, 
Wisdom,  Goodness,  &c.  to  the  fii'st  cause,  as  an 
inference  fi-om  the  course  of  nature,  without  attri- 
buting to  Him  the  power  of  making  it  otherwise. 
There  can  be  no  design,  for  example,  or  anything 
analogous  to  design,  in  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
unless  out  of  other  possible  collocations  of  things. 
He  selected  those  fit  for  a  certiiin  purjiose.  And  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  violation  of  all  analogy,  and  an 
utterly  wild  and  arbitrary  chimera,  to  infer,  with- 
out the  fullest  evidence  of  such  a  limitation,  th» 
existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  such  pi^wer  and 
intelligence  as  we  see  manifested  in  the  tourse  of 
nature,  and  yet  unable  to  make  one  atom  of  matter 
move  an  inch  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in 
which  it  actually  does  move. 

And  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  esistence  c' 
God  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term)  as  proved  by 
the  course  of  nature,  still  if  we  admit  His  existence 
to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possihls,- 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  be  incrediblb. 
For  it  is  surely  going  too  fitr  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  natiu'e  leaves  us  in  doubi 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  The 
true  philosopher,  when  he  considers  the  narrowness 
of  human  experience,  will  make  allowance  for  the 
possible  existence  of  many  causes  not  yet  observed 
by  man,  so  as  that  their  operation  can  be  reduced  to 
fixed  laws  understood  by  us  ;  and  the  operation  of 
which,  therefore,  when  it  reveals  itself,  must  seem 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Other- 
wise, there  could  be  no  new  diseoveijes  in  physical 
science  itself.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  forces  as 
magnetism  and  electricity  are  now  to  a  great  extent 
reduced  to  liuowu  laws :  but  it  i:-  equally  true  that 
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ao  one  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  fit  d  out  the 
'.aws,  if  he  had  not  first  believed  in  the  facts.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  not  the  ground  of  our 
ijelief  of  the  fact ;  but  our  belief  ot'  the  fact  wa; 
that  which  set  us  on  investigating  the  law.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  forces  in 
nature,  unknown  to  us,  the  regular  periods  of  the 
recurrence  of  whose  operations  within  the  sphere  of 
our  knowledge  (if  they  ever  recur  at  all)  may  be 
immensely  distant  from  each  other  in  time — (as, 
e.  g.  the  causes  which  produce  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  stars) — so  as  that,  when  they 
occur,  they  may  seem  wholly  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  man's  present  or  past  experience.  Upon 
■such  a  supposition,  the  rarity  of  the  phenomenon 
should  not  make  it  incredible,  because  such  a  rarity 
would  be  involved  in  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 
Now  this  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  miracles.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  there  is  a  God,  the  immediate 
volition  of  the  Deity,  deteiTnined  by  Wisdom.  Good- 
ness, &c.,  is  a  VERA  CAUSA  ;  because  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  have,  on  that  supposition,  such 
volitions  as  at  least  their  ultimate  antecedents;  .ind 
that  physical  effect,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  stands 
next  the  Divine  volition,  is  a  case  of  a  physical  effect 
having  such  a  volition,  so  determined,  for  its  imme- 
diate antecedent.  And  as  for  the  unusualness  of 
the  way  of  acting,  that  is  involved  in  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  hyirothesis,  because  this  very  unusnal- 
ness  would  be  necessaiy  to  fit  the  phenomenon  for  i 
miraculous  sign. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  have  endea\oured 
to  avoid  all  metaphysical  discussions  of  questions 
concerning  the  nature  of  causation — the  funda- 
mental principle  of  induction,  and  the  like  ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  unimportant,  but  because  they  could 
not  be  treated  of  satisfactorily  within  the  limits 
which  the  plan  of  this  work  piescribes.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  matters  of  an  abstruse  kind,  and 
much  difficulty ;  but  (fortunately  for  mankind) 
questions  of  great  practical  moment  may  generally 
be  settled,  for  practical  purposes,  without  solving 
those  higher  problems — i.  e.  they  may  be  settled 
on  principles  which  will  hold  good,  whatever  solu- 
tion we  may  adopt  of  those  abstruse  questions.  It 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  here 
upon  some  popular  forms  of  expression  which  tend 
pieatly  to  increase,  in  many  minds,  the  natural 
prejudice  against  miracles.  One  of  these  is  the 
usual  description  of  a  miracle,  as,  "  a  violation  of 
the  laiDS  of  nature."  This  metaphorical  expres- 
sion suggests  directly  the  idea  of  natural  agents 
breaking,  of  their  own  accord,  some  rule  which  has 
the  authority  and  sanctity  of  a  law  to  them.  Such 
^  figure  can  only  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  sup- 
posed causeless  and  arbitrary  variation  from  the 
uniform  order  of  sequence  in  natural  things,  and  is 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a  change  m  that  order  caused 
by  God  Himself  The  word  "  law,"  when  applied  to 
material  things,  oiuiht  only  to  be  understood  as  de- 
noting a  number  of  observed  and  anticipated  se- 
quences of  phenomena,  taking  place  with  such  a 
resemblance  or  analogy  to  each  other  as  if  a  nile 
had  been  laid  down,  which  those  phenomena  were 
const<intly  observing.  But  the  rule,  in  this  case, 
is  nothing  difl!erent  from  the  actual  order  itself; 
and  there  is  no  cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will 
of  God  choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and 
choosing  to  produce  them  in  a  certain  order. 

Again,  the  term  "  nature  "  suggests  to  many  per- 
sons the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  things  endow©, 
with  piwere  and  forces  cf  its  own — a  sort  of  mo 
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chme,  set  a-going  originally  by  a  first  cause,  but 
continuing  its  motions  of  itself.  Hence  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  a  change  in  the  motion  or  operation 
of  any  part  of  it  by  God,  would  produce  the  sam«> 
disturbance  of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a  changi- 
would  be  likely  to  produce  in  them,  if  made  by  us. 
or  any  other  natural  agent.  But  if  the  moticnn 
and  operations  of  material  things  be  pioduced  really 
by  the  Divine  will,  then  His  choosing  to  change, 
for  a  special  purpose,  the  ordinary  motion  of  one 
part,  does  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  infer  s.\i 
choosing  to  change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other 
parts  in  a  way  not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for 
Him  to  continue  the  ordinaiy  course  of  the  rest,  with 
the  change  of  one  part,  as  of  all  the  phenomena  witii- 
out  any  change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinaiy  course 
of  nature,  would  be  attended  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions, the  stoppage  of  the  earth  miraculously, 
for  &  special  pinpose  to  be  served  by  that  only, 
would  not  of  itself,  be  followed  by  any  such  couse- 
quences. 

From  the  same  conception  of  nature,  as  a  ma- 
chine, we  aie  apt  to  think  of  intei-ferences  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  as  implying  some  imper- 
fection in  it.  Because  machines  are  considered  more 
and  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  they  less  and  less 
need  the  interference  of  the  workman.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  this  is  a  false  analogy  ;  for,  the  reason 
why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  ns  trouble  ;  and, 
therefore,  tliey  are  more  perfect  in  proportion  as 
they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no  one  can  seri- 
ously imagine  that  the  universe  is  a  machine  for 
the  purpose  of  sa;'ing  trouble  to  the  Almighty. 

Again,  when  miracles  are  described  as  "  inter- 
ferences with  the  laws  of  nature,"  this  description 
makes  them  appear  improbable  to  many  minds, 
from  their  not  sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws 
of  nature  interfere  with  one  anothei- ;  and  that  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  "  interferences  "  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis consistent  with  experience.  When  organiza- 
tion is  superinduced  upon  inorganic  matter,  the 
laws  of  inoi-ganic  matter  are  interfered  with  and 
controlled  ;  when  animal  life  comes  in,  there  are 
new  interferences  ;  when  reason  and  conscience  are 
superadded  to  will,  we  have  a  new  class  of  con- 
trolling and  interfering  powers,  the  knvs  of  which 
aie  tyioral  in  their  character.  Intelligences  of  pure 
speculation,  who  could  do  nothing  but  observe  and 
reason,  surveying  a  portion  of  the  universe — such 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  material  universe  may 
be — whully  destitute  of  living  iuhabitauts,  might 
have  reasoned  that  such  powers  as  active  beings 
possess  were  incredible — that  it  was  incredible  that 
the  Great  Creator  would  suffer  the  majestic  uni- 
formity of  laws  which  He  was  constantly  main- 
taining thiough  boundless  space  and  innumerable 
worlds,  to  be  controlled  and  interfered  with  at  the 
caprice  of  such  a  creature  as  man.  Yet  we  know 
by  experience  that  God  has  enabled  us  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  laws  of  external  nature  for  our 
own  purposes :  nor  does  this  seem  less  improbable 
beibrehand  (but  rather  more),  than  that  He  should 
Himself  interfere  with  those  laws  for  our  advantage. 
This,  at  least,  is  manifest — that  the  purposes  for 
which  man  was  made,  whatever  they  are,  involved 
the  necessity  of  producing  a  power  capable  of  con- 
trolling and  interfering  with  the  laws  of  external 
nature;  and  consequently  that  those  purposes  in- 
volve in  some  sense  the  necessity  of  inierfewnceii 
with  the  laws  '^f  nature  external  to  man;  and  how 
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fill'  tliai  necessity  may  reach — wlii-thei'  it  e.xtend 
only  to  interferences  proceeding  from  man  ]iimself. 
or  extend  to  intei ferences  proceeding  fiom  other 
creatures,  or  immediately  from  God  also,  it  is  im- 
Dossible  for  reason  to  determine  beforehand. 

Fui-theiTOore,  whatever  ends  may  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Deity  for  the  laws  of  nature  in 
reference  to  the  rest  of  th3  ""iverse — 'in  which 
question  we  have  as  little  information  as  interest  i — 
we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us,  they  answer  dis- 
cernible moral  ends — that  they  place  us,  practi- 
cally, under  government,  conducted  in  the  way  of 
rewards  and  punishment — a  government  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  encouiage  virtue  and  repress 
vice — and  to  foiTn  in  us  a  certain  character  by  dis- 
cipline ;  which  chai'acter  our  moral  nature  compels 
us  to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest  object 
which  we  can  pursue.  8ince,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral  purposes 
to  answtr,  which  (as  far  as  we  can  judge)  they 
ha^'e  not  to  serve  in  other  respects,  it  seems  not 
incredible  that  these  peculiar  purposes  should  occa- 
sionally require  modifications  of  those  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  us,  which  are  not  necessary  in  relation  to 
other  paits  of  the  universe.  For  we  see — as  has 
been  just  observed — that  the  power  given  to  man 
of  modifying  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  He  is 
surrounded,  is  a  power  directed  by  moral  and  ra- 
tional influences,  such  as  we  do  not  find  directing 
the  power  of  any  other  creature  that  we  know  of. 
And  how  far,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would  be 
possible  or  eligible,  to  construct  a  system  of  ma- 
terial laws  which  should  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  kind  of  operations,  answer  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  Creator,  and  also  all  His  moral  purposes 
with  respect  to  a  creature  endowed  with  such  facul- 
ties as  free  will,  reason,  conscience,  and  the  other 
peculiar  attributes  of  man,  we  cannot  be  supposed 
capable  of  judging.  And  as  the  regularity  of  the 
laws  of  nature  in  themselves,  is  the  very  thing 
•which  makes  them  capable  of  being  usefully  con- 
trolled and  interfered  with  by  man — (since,  if  their 
sequences  were  irregular  and  capricious  we  could 
not  know  how  or  when  to  interfere  with  them) — so 
that  same  regularity  is  the  very  thing  which  makes 
it  possible  to  use  Divine  interferences  with  them  as 
attestations  of  a  supernatural  revelation  fioni  God 
to  us  ;  so  that,  in  both  cases  alike,  the  usual  regu- 
larity of  the  laws,  in  themselves,  is  not  superfluous, 
but  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  interferen'',es 
with  that  regularity  sen'iceable  for  their  proper  onds. 
In  this  point  of  view,  miracles  are  to  be  considered 
as  cases  in  which  a  higher  law  interferes  witli  and 
controls  a  lower:  of  which  circumstance  we  see  in- 
stances around  us  at  every  turn. 

It  seems  further  that,  in  many  disquisitions  upon 
this  subject,  some  essentially  distinct  operations  of 
the  human  mind  have  been  confused  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  unnecessary  obscurity 
over  the  discussion.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
briefly  to  indicate  the  mental  operations  which  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  law  ')f  our 
mind,  in  virtue  of  which,  upon  the  experience  of  any 
new  external  event,  any  phenomenon  limited  by  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  we  refer  it  to  a 
cause,  or  powerful  agent  producing  it  as  an  effect. 
The  relative  idea  involved  in  this  reference  appears 
to  be  a  simple  one,  incapable  cf  deflnition.  and  is 
denoted  by  the  term  effkiiency. 

From  this  conception  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  a  scienliic  proof  of  the  st;>bility  of  the 
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lawsof  nature  could  be  const  ructed  ;  but  the  attempt 
h;is  signally  miscarried.  Undoubtedly,  while  w« 
abide  in  the  strict  meta])hysicjil  conception  of  a  cause 
as  such,  the  axiom  that  "  similar  causes  pioduce 
similar  eflects"  is  intuitively  evident;  but  it  ij  tw 
because,  in  th:it  j)oint  of  view,  it  is  merely  a  barren 
truism.  For  my  whole  conception,  within  these 
narrow  limits,  of  tne  cause  of  the  given  phenomenon 
B  is  that  it  is  the  cau:;e  or  power  producing  B. 
I  conceive  of  that  cause  merely  as  the  teim  of 
a  certain  relation  to  the  phenomenon ;  and  therefore 
my  conception  of  a  ca\ise  similar  to  it,  precisely  as  a 
cause,  can  only  be  the  conception  of  a  cause  of  a 
phenomenon  similar  to  B. 

But  when  the  original  conception  is  enlarged 
into  affording  the  wider  maxim,  that  causes  similar 
as  things,  considered  in  themseh'cs,  and  not  barely 
in  relation  to  the  efiect,  are  similar  in  their  effects 
also,  the  case  ceases  to  be  not  equally  clear. 

And,  in  applying  even  this  to  practice,  we  are 
met  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

For,  first,  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded,  on 
what  scientific  gi'ound  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  any  one  material  phenomenon  or  substance  is, 
in  this  proper  sense,  the  cause  of  any  given  material 
phenomenon  ?  It  does  not  appear  at  all  self-evident, 
a  priori,  that  a  material  phenomenon  must  have  a 
material  cause.  Many  have  supposed  the  contrary  ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  results  of  our 
own  volitions  upon  matter  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  a  law  should  not  be  hastily  assumed.  Upon 
the  possible  supposition,  then,  that  the  material 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are  the 
effects  of  spiritual  causes — such  as  the  volitions  of 
the  Author  of  Nature — it  is  plain  that  these  are 
causes  of  which  we  have  no  direct  knowledge,  and 
the  similarities  of  which  to  each  other  we  can, 
without  the  help  of  something  more  than  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  cause  and  effect,  discover  only  from 
the  effects,  and  only  so  far  as  thf  ''fleets  cany  us  in 
each  particular. 

But,  even  supposing  it  conceded  that  material 
effects  must  have  material  causes,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  settled  upon  what  giound  we  can  assume  that 
we  have  ever  yet  found  the  tnie  material  cause  of 
any  effect  whatever,  so  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting 
that,  wherever  It  recurs,  a  certain  effect  will  follow. 
All  that  our  abstract  axiom  tells  us  is,  that  if  we 
have  the  true  cause  we  have  that  which  is  always 
attended  with  the  effect :  and  all  that  experience  can 
tell  us  is  that  A  has,  so  far  as  we  can  observe,  been 
always  attended  by  B :  and  all  that  we  can  infer 
from  these  premises,  turn  them  how  we  will,  is 
merely  this  :  tliat  the  case  of  A  and  B  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  observe,  like  a  case  of  true 
causftl  connexion  ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  advance 
a  step  towards  proving  that  the  case  of  A  and  B  is 
a  case  of  causal  connexion,  without  assuming  further 
another  principle  (which  would  have  saved  us  much 
trouble  if  we  had  assumed  it  in  the  beginning), 
that  likeness  or  verisimilitude  is  a  ground  of  belief, 
gaining  strength  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  and 
constancy  of  the  resemblance. 

Indeed,  physical  analysis,  in  its  continual  advance, 
is  daily  teaching  us  tliat  those  things  which  we  once 
regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  certain  material  phe- 
nomena are  only  marks  of  the  presence  of  other 
tilings  vhich  we  now  regard  as  the  time  causes, 
and  whidi  we  may  hereafter  find  to  be  only  assem- 
blages of  adjacent  appearances,  more  or  less  closely 
ccnnectod  with  what  may  better  claim  that  title. 
I     ie  cjuitc  possible,  for  example,  that  giT.vitatson 
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may  at  somp  futiive  time  be  den»  nsti.it e J  to  be  tl;e 
result  of  a  complex  system  ot"  forces,  residing  (as 
some  philosophers  love  to  speak)  in  material  sub- 
stances hitherto  undiscovered,  and  as  little  suspected 
to  exist  as  the  gases  were  in  the  time  of  Aristotle. 

(2.)  Nor  can  we  derive  much  more  practical 
assistance  from  the  maxim,  that  similar  antecedents 
have  similar  consequents.  For  this  is  really  no  more 
than  the  former  rule.  It  diH'ers  therefrom  only  in 
dropping  the  idea  of  efficiency  or  causal  connexion  ; 
and,  however  certain  and  universal  it  may  be  sup- 
posed in  the  abstract,  it  tails  in  the  concrete  just  at 
the  point  \/here  we  most  need  assistance.  For  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  any  two 
actual  antecedents  are  precisely  similar  in  the  sense 
of  the  maxim  ;  or  that  any  one  given  apparent  ante- 
cedent is  the  true  unconditional  antecedent  of  any 
given  apparently  consequent  phenomenon.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  know  the  v:hole  nature  of  a  given 
antecedent  A,  and  also  the  whole  nature  of  another 
given  antecedent  B,  we  cannot,  by  comparing  them 
together,  ascertain  their  precise  similarity.  They 
may  be  similar  in  all  respects  that  we  have  hitherto 
observed,  and  yet  in  the  very  essential  quality  which 
may  make  A  the  unconditional  antecedent  of  a  given 
effect  C,  in  this  respect  A  and  B  may  be  quite 
dissimilar. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  examination  of  all 
the  logical  canons  of  inductive  reasoning  that  have 
been  constructed  for  applying  this  principle,  that 
such  an  assumption — of  the  real  similarity  of  things 
apparently  similar — pervades  them  all.  Let  us  take, 
e.  g.,  what  is  called  the  first  canon  of  the  "  Method 
of  Agi-eement,"  which  is  this:  "If  two  or  more 
instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  the  circum- 
stance in  which  alone  all  the  instances  agree,  is  the 
cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenon."  Now, 
in  applying  this  to  any  practical  case,  how  can  we 
be  possibly  certain  that  any  two  instances  have 
only  one  circumstance  in  common  ?  We  can  remove, 
indeed,  by  nicely  varied  experiments,  all  the  diiferent 
agents  known  to  us  from  contact  with  the  substances 
we  are  examining,  except  those  which  we  choose  to 
employ;  but  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  remove 
unknown  agents,  if  such  exist,  or  be  sure  that  no 
agents  do  exist,  the  laws  and  periods  of  whose  ac- 
tivity we  have  had  hitherto  no  means  of  estimating, 
but  which  may  reveal  themselves  at  any  moment, 
or  upon  any  unlooked-for  occasion?  It  is  plain 
that,  unless  we  can  know  the  whole  nature  of  all 
substances  present  at  every  moment  and  every  place 
that  we  are  concerned  with  in  the  universe,  we  cannot 
know  that  any  two  phenomena  have  6'.'^  one  circum- 
stance in  common.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  unknown 
agencies  count  for  nothing  in  practice;  or  (in  other 
words)  we  must  assume  that  things  which  appear 
to  us  similar  are  similar. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
■whether  such  intuitive  princi])les  as  we  have  been 
discussing  are  of  any  real  practical  value  whatever 
in  meie  jhysical  inquiries.  Because  it  would  seem 
tha*  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  bringing 
in  another  principle,  which  seems  quite  sufficient 
without  them,  tiiat  the  likeness  of  one  thing  to 
another  in  observable  respects,  is  a  ground  for  pre- 
suming likeness  in  other  respects — a  ground  strong 
jn  proportion  to  the  apparent  closeness  of  the  re- 
semblances, and  the  number  of  times  in  which  we 
have  found  ourselves  right  in  acting  upon  such  a 
presumption.  Let  us  talk  as  we  will  of  theorems 
detluoed  from  intuitive  as  cms.  about  true  caus«s  or , 
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antecedents,  ttill  all  that  we  can  know  in  fiict  of  any 
particular  case  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  it 
resembles  what  reason  teaches  us  would  be  the  case 
cf  ?i  true  cause  or  a  true  antecedent :  and  if  this 
justifies  us  in  drawing  the  inference  that  it  is  such  a 
case,  then  certainly  we  must  admit  that  resemblance 
is  a  just  ground  in  itself  of  inference  in  practical 
reasoning. 

And  "  therefore,  even  granting,"  it  will  be  said, 
"  the  power  of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles,  we  can 
have  no  better  grounds  of  determining  how  He  is 
likely  to  exert  that  power,  than  by  observing  how 
He  has  actually  exercised  it.  Now  we  find  Him, 
by  experience,  by  manifest  traces  and  records,  through 
countless  ages,  and  in  the  most  distant  regions  of 
space,  continually — (if  we  do  but  set  aside  those 
comparatively  few  stories  of  miraculous  interposi- 
tions)— working  according  to  what  we  call,  and 
rightly  call,  a  settled  order  of  nature,  and  we  ob- 
serve Him  constantly  preferring  an  adherence  to 
this  order  before  a  departure  from  it,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances in  %1'hich  (apart  fi-om  experience)  we 
should  suppose  that  His  goodness  would  lead  Him 
to  vary  fi-om  that  order.  In  particular,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  been  left 
wholly  in  past  ages,  and  even  at  present,  without 
the  benefit  of  that  revelation  which  you  suppose 
Him  to  have  made.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  the 
multitudes  who  are  ignorant  of  it  needed  it,  and 
deserved  it,  just  as  much  as  the  few  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  And  thus  it  appears  that 
experience  refutes  the  inference  in  favour  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  revelation,  which  we  might  be  apt 
to  draw  from  the  mere  consideration  of  His  good- 
ness, taken  by  itself."  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  seems  to  be  much  real  weight  in  some  of 
these  considerations.  But  there  are  some  things 
wh'ch  diminish  that  weight: — L  With  respect  to 
reiT.ote  ages,  known  to  us  only  by  physical  traces, 
and  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  we  have  no 
record  or  evidence  of  the  moral  government  carried 
on  therein.  We  do  not  know  of  any.  And,  if  there 
be  or  was  any,  we  have  no  evidence  to  detennine 
whether  it  was  or  was  not,  is  or  is  not,  connected 
with  a  system  of  miracles.  There  is  no  shadow  of 
a  presumption  that,  if  it  be  or  were,  we  should  have 
records  or  traces  of  such  a  system.  2.  With  respect 
to  the  non-interruption  of  the  course  of  nature,  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  where  goodness  would  seem 
to  require  such  interruptions,  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  veiy  vastness  of  the  number  of  such  occa- 
sions would  make  such  interruptions  so  frequent  as 
to  destroy  the  whole  scheme  of  governing  the  uni- 
verse by  general  laws  altogether,  and  consequently 
also  any  scheme  of  attesting  a  revelation  by  miracles 
— i.  e.  facts  vaiying  from  an  established  general 
law.  This,  therefore,  is  rather  a  presumption  against 
God's  interfering  so  often  as  to  destroy  the  scheme 
of  general  laws,  or  makes  the  sequences  of  things 
iiTegular  and  capricious,  than  against  His  interfering 
by  miracles  to  attest  a  revelation,  which,  after  that 
attestation,  should  be  left  to  be  propagated  and 
maintained  by  ordinary  means  ;  and  the  very  man- 
ner of  the  attestation  of  which  (j.  e.  by  miracles) 
implies  that  there  is  a  regular  and  uniform  course 
of  nature,  to  which  God  is  to  be  expected  to  adhere 
in  all  other  cases.  3.  It  should  be  considered  whe- 
ther the  just  conclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
misses be  (not  so  mucii  this — that  it  is  unlikely  God 
would  make  a  revelation — as)  this — that  it  is  likely 
that,  if  God  made  a  revelation,  he  would  make  it 
subject  to  similar  couditioiis  to  thos*  under  whicli 
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He  bestows  His  other  special  tavouvs  upon  man- 
kind— I.  e,  bestow  it  Krst  diiectly  upon  some  small 
part  of  thfi  race,  and  impose  upon  them  the  respon- 
sibility of  communicating  its  benefits  to  the  rest. 
It  is  thus  that  He  acts  with  respect  to  superior 
etrength  and  intelligence,  and  in  regard  to  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  r.jd  scientific  knowledge,  of 
which  the  gi-eater  part  of  mankind  have  always 
been  left  destitute. 

Indeed,  if  by  "  the  course  of  nature  "  we  mean 
the  whole  course  and  series  of  God's  government 
of  the  universe  carried  on  by  fi.\ed  laws,  we  cannot 
at  all  determine  beforehand  that  miracles  {i.  e.  oc- 
casional deviations,  under  certain  moral  circum- 
stances, from  the  mere  physical  series  of  causes  and 
effects)  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  nature  in 
that  sense  ;  so  that,  for  aught  we  know,  beings  with 
a  larger  experience  than  ours  of  the  history  of  the 
universe,  might  be  able  confidently  to  predict,  from 
that  e.xperience,  the  occurrence  of  such  miracles  in 
a  world  ciicumstanced  like  ours.  In  this  point  of 
view,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  truly  said,  nothing  less 
than  knowledge  of  another  world,  placed  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  our  own,  can  furnish  an  argument 
from  analogy  against  the  credibility  of  miracles. 

And,  again,  for  aught  we  know,  personal  inter- 
course, or  what  Scripture  seems  to  call  "  seeing 
God  face  to  face,"  may  be  to  myriads  of  beings  the 
normal  condition  of  God's  intercourse  with  His 
intelligent  and  moral  creatures ;  and  to  them  the 
state  of  things  in  wliich  we  are,  debarred  from  such 
direct  perceptible  intercourse,  may  be  most  contrary 
to  their  ordinary  experience  ;  so  that  what  is  to  us 
miraculous  in  the  history  of  our  race  may  seem 
most  accordant  with  the  coui'se  of  nature,  or  their 
customary  experience,  and  what  is  to  us  most  na- 
tural may  appear  to  them  most  strange. 

After  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been 
made,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  certain 
antecedent  improbability  must  always  attach  to 
miracles,  considered  as  events  varying  from  the 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as  known  to  us: 
because  likelihood,  verisimilitude,  or  resemblance  to 
what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  the  very  ground  of  proba- 
bility ;  and,  though  we  can  perceive  reasons,  fi-om 
the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it  likely 
that  He  may  have  wrought  miiacles.  yet  we  know 
too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and  of  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  confidently 
from.  His  character  to  His  acts,  except  where  the 
connexion  between  the  character  and  the  acts  is 
demonstrably  indissoluble — as  in  the  case  of  acts 
rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  ot  veracity 
and  justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion  of 
them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
"  similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents  ;" 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  "  God  works  by 
general  laws;"  because  we  can  see  some  laws  of 
miracles  (as  e.  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  revelations),  and  may  suppose  more  ; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  "  what  a 
general  experience  would  lead  us  to  regai'd  as 
similar  anteoedencs  are  similar  antecedents ;"  be- 
cause the  only  assignable  specific  diifererce  observ- 
able by  us  in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy 
of  which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena, 
consists  in  the  moral  antecedents  ;  and  these,  in 
asea  of  physical  phenomena,  we  generally  thro* 
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out  of  the  account ;  nor  have  we  gi'ounds  h  p^rion 
for  concluding  icitk  confidence  that  these  are  not  ta 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although 
we  can  see  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as 
the  fitness  for  attesting  a  rwelation  like  the  Chrii- 
tian)  are,  in  many  important  respects,  diHerent  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
disregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of  physical 
events. 

But,  in  order  to  foim  a  fair  judgment,  we  must 
take  in  all  the  circumst^ances  of  the  case,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the 
miracle  is  reported  to  us. 

Our  belief,  indeed,  in  human  testimony  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  same  sort  of  instinct  on  which  our 
belief  in  tlie  testimony  (as  it  may  be  called)  of 
nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be  checked,  modified,  and 
confirmed  by  a  process  of  experience  similar  to  that 
which  is  applied  in  the  other  case.  As  we  learn, 
by  extended  observation  of  nature  and  the  com- 
parison of  analogies,  to  distinguish  the  real  laws  of 
physical  sequences  fiom  the  casual  conjunctions  of 
phenomena,  so  are  we  taught  in  the  same  manner 
to  distinguish  the  circumstances  under  which  human 
testimony  is  certain  or  incredible,  probable  or  sus- 
picious. The  circumstances  of  our  condition  force 
us  daily  to  make  continual  observations  upon  the 
phenomena  of  human  testimony  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
upon  which  we  can  make  such  experiments  with 
peculiar  advantage,  because  every  man  carries  within 
his  own  breast  the  whole  sum  of  the  ultimate 
motives  which  can  influence  human  testimony. 
Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of  human  testimony  for 
overcoming,  and  more  than  overcoming,  almost  any 
antecedent  improbability  in  the  thing  reported. 

"  The  conviction  produced  by  testimony,"  says 
Bishop  Young,  "  is  capable  of  being  canied  much 
higher  than  the  conviction  produced  by  experience : 
and  the  reason  is  this,  because  there  may  be  con- 
current testimonies  to  the  truth  of  one  individual 
fact ;  whereas  there  can  be  no  concurrent  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  an  individual  experiment. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  analogous  experiments,  in 
the  same  manner  as  there  may  be  analogous  testi- 
monies ;  but,  in  any  course  of  nature,  there  is  but 
one  continued  series  of  events:  whereas  in  testi- 
mony, since  the  same  event  may  be  observed  by 
difierent  witnesses,  their  concurrence  is  capable  of 
producing  a  conviction  more  cogent  than  any  that  is 
derived  from  any  other  species  of  events  in  the 
course  of  nature.  In  material  phenomena  the  pro- 
bability of  an  expected  event  arises  solely  from 
analogous  experiments  made  previous  to  the  event; 
and  this  probability  admits  of  indefinite  increase 
from  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  number  of  these 
previous  experiments.  The  credibility  of  a  witness 
likewise  arises  from  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
of  previous  witnesses  in  similar  cases,  and  admits  o4 
unlimited  increase  according  to  the  number  of  tlie 
previous  witnesses.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
the  increase  of  testimony,  likewise  unlimited,  derived 
from  the  number  of  concurrent  witnes.ses.  The 
evidence  of  testimony,  therefore,  admitting  of  un- 
limited increase  on  two  different  accounts,  and  the 
physical  probability  admitting  only  of  one  of  them, 
the  former  is  capable  of  indefinitely  surpassing  the 
latter." 

It  is  to  be  obsen-ed  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Chiistian  miracles,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  varying 
as  they  do  from  our  ordinary  experience,  is  far  mora 
credible  than  the  falsehood  of  a  testimonv  so  cir» 
cumst^iuced  as  ttiat  by  which  they  are  ait«stadj 
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because  of  the  foiniei-  strange  phenomena — tVi" 
miracles — a  reasonable  known  cause  may  be  assigned 
adequate  to  the  effect — namely,  the  will  ot'  God 
producing  them  to  accredit  a  revelation  that  seems 
not  unworthy  of  Him  ;  whereas  of  the  latter — the 
felsehood  of  such  testimony — no  adequate  cause 
wnatever  can  be  assigned,  or  reasonably  conjectured. 

So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this  inherent  pijwer  of 
testimony  to  overcome  antecedent  impi-obabilities, 
that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow  that  testimony  may 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  us  to  believe,  in 
some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things  quite  at  variance 
with  genera/  'xperienee ;  but  he  pretends  to  shew 
that  teslimobjr  to  such  facts  when  connected  with 
religion  can  never  be  so  circumstanced.  The  reasons 
fcr  this  paradoxical  exception  are  pai-tly  general 
remaaks  upon  the  proneness  of  men  to  believe  in 
portents  and  prodigies  ;  upon  the  temptations  to  the 
indulgence  of  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  and  such  like 
fiassions  which  the  human  mind  is  subject  to  in 
religious  matters,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  enthu- 
riasm  and  knavery,  sincerity  and  craft,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  fanatics,  and  partly  particular  instances  of 
confessedly  false  miracles  that  seem  to  be  supported 
by  an  astonishing  weight  of  evidence — such  as 
those  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abb^  Paris. 

But  (1)  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  such 
general  reflexions,  as  discrediting  any  particular 
body  of  evidence,  until  it  can  be  shewn  in  detail  that 
they  apply  to  the  special  circumstances  of  thai 
particular  body  of  evidence.  In  reality,  most  of 
his  general  objections  are,  at  bottom,  objections  to 
human  testimony  itselt^ — i.  e.  objections  to  the  me- 
dium by  which  alone  we  can  know  what  is  called 
the  general  experience  of  mankind,  from  which 
general  experience  it  is  that  the  only  considerable 
objection  to  miracles  arises.  Thus,  by  general 
reflexions  upon  the  proverbial  fallaciousness  of 
"  travellers'  stones  "  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improbable  relations  of  the  manners  or 
physical  peculiarities  of  foreign  lands.  By  general 
reflexions  upon  the  illusions,  and  even  temptations 
to  fraud,  under  which  scientific  observeis  labour, 
we  might  discredit  all  scientific  observations.  B}' 
general  reflexions  upon  the  way  in  which  supine 
credulity,  and  passion,  and  party-interest  have  dis- 
coloured civil  history,  we  might  discredit  all  ante- 
cedently improbabk  events  in  civil  history — such 
as  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  adventures  of  the 
Buonaparte  family,  or  the  story  of  the  late  mutiny 
in  India.  (2)  The  same  experience  which  informs  us 
fhat  credulity,  enthusiasm,  craft,  and  a  mixture  of 
these,  have  produced  many  false  religions  and  false 
otories  of  miracles,  infoims  us  also  what  sort  of 
I'eligions,  and  what  sort  of  legends,  these  causes  have 
produced,  and  are  likely  to  produce  ;  and,  if,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  Christian  religion  and  miracles 
with  these  products  of  human  weakness  or  cunning, 
there  appear  specific  differences  between  the  two, 
unaccountable  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
origin,  this  not  only  diminishes  the  presumption  of 
a  common  origin,  but  raises  a  distinct  presumption 
the  other  way — a  presumption  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  our  induction.  Re- 
markable specific  differences  of  this  kind  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Christian  apologists  in  respect  of  the 
nature  of  the  religion — the  nature  of  the  miracles- — 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  evidence  by  which 
tiiey  are  attested. 

Of  the  first  kind  ai-e,  for  instance,  those  assigned 
Sy   WaiVurton.  in  his   Divine  Leijation;  and  by 
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Archbp.  Whately,  in  his  J/j'ssays  on  the  Peculian 
ties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  on  Romanism. 

Differences  of  the  second  and  third  kind  ar* 
largely  jissigntd  by  almost  every  writer  on  Christian 
evidences.  We  refer,  specially,  for  sample  sake,  to 
Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists— to  Bisnop 
Douglas's  Criterion,  in  which  he  fully  examines  the 
pretended  parallel  of  the  cu,es  at  the  tomb  of  Abb^ 
Paris, — and  to  Paley's  Evidences,  which  may  be 
most  profitably  consulted  in  the  late  edition  ty 
Archbp.  Whately. 

Over  and  above  the  diiect  testimony  of  human 
witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we  have  also  wh  it 
may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony  of  events  con- 
firming the  former,  and  raising  a  distinct  presump- 
tion that  some  such  miracles  must  have  been  wrc  ughi,. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a  copious  induc- 
tion, that,  in  no  nation  of  the  antient  world,  and  in 
no  nation  of  the  modern  world  unacquainted  with 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation,  has  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  woild,  and  the  public  worship  of 
Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  or 
formed  the  groundwork  of  such  religions  as  men 
have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet  we  do  find  that, 
in  the  Jewish  people,  though  no  way  distinguished 
above  others  by  mental  power  or  high  civilization, 
and  with  as  strong  natuial  tendencies  to  idolatry  as 
others,  this  knowledge  and  worship  was  kept  up 
from  a  very  eai-ly  period  of  their  history,  and, 
according  to  their  uniform  historical  tradition,  kept 
up  by  levclation  attested  by  undeniable  miracles. 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  Chiistian  religion,  as 
the  belief  of  the  most  considerable  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  world,  is  an  vmdisputed  fact;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  this  religion  originated  (as  far  as 
human  means  are  concerned)  with  a  handful  of 
Jewish  peasants,  who  went  about  preaching — on 
the  very  spot  whei-e  Jesus  was  crucified — that  He 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and 
had  conversed  with  them,  and  afterwards  iscended 
into  heaven.  This  miracle,  attested  by  them  as 
eyewitnesses,  was  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  the  religion  which  they  preached,  and  it  was 
plainly  one  so  circumstanced  that,  if  it  had  been 
false,  it  could  easily  have  been  proved  to  be  false. 
Yet,  though  the  preachers  of  it  were  everywhere 
persecuted,  they  had  gathered,  before  they  died, 
large  churches  in  the  country  where  the  facts  were 
best  known,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Italy;  and  these  churches, notwithstanding  the 
severest  persecutions,  went  on  increasing  till,  ir. 
about  300  yeare  after,  this  religion — i.  e.  a  religion 
which  taught  the  worship  of  a  Jewish  peasant  who 
had  been  ignominiously  executed  as  a  malefactor- 
became  the  established  reUgion  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  would  plainly  be  impossible,  in  such  an  article 
as  this,  to  enumerate  all  the  various  lines  of  con- 
firmation— from  the  prophecies,  from  the  morality, 
fiom  the  structure  of  the  Bible,  from  the  state  of 
the  world  before  and  after  Christ — &c.,  which  ail 
converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  it  will  be 
manifest  that  almost  all  of  them  are  drawn  ulti- 
mately from  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that  t)ie 
conclusion  to  which  they  tend  cannot  be  rejected 
without  holding  something  contrary  to  the  analogies 
of  experience  from  which  they  are  drawn.  For,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  rftsbelieviug  one  thing 
necessai'ily  involves  believing  its  contradictory. 

It  IS  manifest  that,  if  the  mirac'ilcus  facts  oi 
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Christiauity  did  uot  really  oixur,  tho  stones  about 
them  must  have  originated  either  in  fraud,  or  in 
fancy.  The  coarse  explanation  of  them  by  the 
hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud,  has  been  generally 
abanJoned  in  modern  times:  but,  in  Germany 
especially,  many  persons  of  great  acuteness  have 
long  laboured  to  account  tiir  them  by  referring 
them  to  fancy.  Of  these  there  have  been  two  prin- 
cipal schools — the  Naturalistic,  and  the  Mijthic. 

1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles  to  have 
been  natiu-al  events,  more  or  less  unusual,  that  were 
mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance  or  enthu- 
siastic excitement.     But  the  result  of  their  labours 
in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shewn  in  his  Leben 
Jesii)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  as  interpreted  by 
them,  into  a  narrative  far  less  credible  than  any 
narrative  of  miracles  could  be:  just  as  a  novel,  made 
up  of  a   multitude  of  surprising   natural   events 
crowded  into  a  few  days,  is  less  consistent  with  its 
own  data  than  a  tale  of  genii  and  enchanters.  "  Some 
mfidels,"  says  Archbisliop  Whately,  "  have  laboured 
to  prove,  concerning  some  one  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
that  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  an  accidental 
conjuncture   of  natural    circumstances;    and    they 
endeavour  to  prove  the  same  concerning  another, 
and  so  on  ;  and  thence  infer  that  all  of  them,  occur- 
ring as  a  series,  might  have  been  so.     They  might 
argue,  in  like  manner,  that,  because  it  is  not  very 
improbable  one  may  throw  sixes  in  any  one  out  of 
an  hundred  throws,  therefore  it  is  no  more  impro- 
bable that  one  may  throw  sixes  a  hundred  tmies 
running."     The  truth  is,  that  everything  that  is 
improbable   in    the  mere  physical  strangeness  of 
miracles  applies  to  such  a  series  of  odd  erents  as 
these  explanations  assume  ;  while  the  hypothesis  of 
their  non-miraculous  character  deprives  us  of  the 
means  of  accounting  for  them  by  the  extraordinary 
interposition  of  the  Deity.     Tliese  and  other  objec- 
tions to  the  thorough-going  application  of  the  natu- 
i-alistic  method,  led  to  the  substitution  in  its  place  of 
2.  The    Mythic    theory — which    supposes    the 
N.  T.  Scripture-narratives  to  have  been   legends, 
not  stating  the  grounds  of  men's  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  springing  out  of  that  belief,  and  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  what  Jesus,   if  he  were  the 
Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to  have  done  in 
order  to  fulfil  that  character,   and   was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  done.     But  it  is  obvious  that  this 
leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a  man  who  did 
not  fulfil  the  idea  of  the  Messiah   in  any  one  re- 
markable particular,  was  the  Messiah — wholly  un- 
accounted for.     It   begins  with    assuming  that  a 
person  of  mean  condition,  who  was  publicly  executed 
as  a  malefactor,  and  who  wrought  no  miiacles,  was 
so  earnestly  believed  to  be  their  Jlessiah  by  a  great 
multitude  of  Jews,  who  expected  a  Messiah  that 
vxis  to  work  miracles,  and  was  not  to  die,  but  to 
be  a  great  conquering  prince,  that  they  modified 
their  whole  religion,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  into  accordance  with  that  new  belief,  and  ima- 
gined a  whole  cycle  of  legends  to  embody  tlieir  idea, 
and  brought  the  whole  civilized  world  ultimately 
to  accept  their  system.     It  is  obvious,  also,  that  all 
the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up  to  a 
date  when  the  memory  of  Christ's  real  history  was 
so  recent,  as  to  make  the  substitution  of  a  set  of 
mere  legends  in  its  pkice  utterly  incrediole  ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity,  histo- 
rical decorum,  and  consistency  with  what  we  know 
cf  the  circumstances  of  the    times    in   which  the 
.  events  are  said  to  have  occurred,  observable  m  the 
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narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it  impossible  reasco- 
ably  to  accept  them  as  mere  mi/ths.  'i'lie  same 
appears  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  style 
of  writings  really  mythic — as  the  Gospels  of  the  in- 
fancy, of  Nicodemus,  &c. — and  with  heathen  or  Mo 
hamedan  legends  ;  and  from  the  omission  of  matters 
which  a  mythic  fancy  would  certainly  have  fas- 
tened on.  Thus,  though  John  Baptist  was  typified 
by  Elijah,  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  are  no  miracles  ascribed  to  John 
Baptist.  There  are  no  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus 
during  His  infancy  and  youth.  There  is  no  de- 
scription cf  His  personal  appearance;  no  account  of 
His  adventures  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  no  miracles 
ascribed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  veiy  little  said 
about  her  at  all ;  no  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
any  apostle,  but  of  one,  and  that  given  in  the  driest 
manner,  &c. — and  so  in  a  hundred  other  pai-ti- 
culars. 

It  is  obsei-vable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact 
that  extraordinaiy  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
and  His  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  They 
seem  always  to  have  preferred  adopting  the  expe- 
dient of  ascribing  them  to  art  magic  and  the  power 
of  evil  spirits.  This  we  learn  from  the  N.  T. 
itself;  from  such  Jewish  writings  as  the  Sepher 
Toldoth  Jeshu ;  from  the  Fragments  of  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  &c.,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  from  the  popular  objections  which 
the  ancient  Christian  Apologists  felt  themselves 
concerned  to  grapple  with.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  this  would  have  been  a  solution 
which,  even  in  those  days,  would  have  been  natu- 
rally preferred  to  a  denial  of  the  facts,  if  the  facts 
could  have  been  plausibly  denied.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  plainly,  even  then,  a  forced  and  improbable 
solution  of  such  miracles.  For  man  did  not  com- 
monly ascribe  to  magic  or  evil  demons  an  unlimited 
power,  any  more  than  we  ascribe  an  unlimited 
power  to  mesmerism,  imagination,  and  the  occult 
and  iri'egular  forces  of  nature.  We  know  that  in 
two  instances,  in  the  Gospel  narrative, — the  cure  of 
the  man  born  blind  and  the  Resurrection — the 
Jewish  priests  were  unable  to  pretend  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  were  driven  to  maintain  unsuccessfully  a 
charge  of  fraud  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  were,  in  almost  all  respects,  so  utterly 
unlike  those  of  any  pretended  instances  of  magical 
wonders,  that  the  apologists  have  little  difhculty  in 
refuting  this  plea.  This  they  do  generally  f'om  the 
following  considerations. 

(1.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness,  and 
publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natuial  bene- 
ficial tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested.  (3.) 
The  connexion  of  them  with  a  whole  scheme  of  re- 
velation extending  fiom  the  first  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  the  circumstance 
that  the  world  was,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
full  of  Thaumaturgists,  in  the  shape  of  exorcists, 
magicians,  ghost-seers,  &c.,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that,  in  order  to  command  any  special  attention  and 
gain  any  large  and  permanent  success,  the  apostles 
and  their  followers  must  have  exhibited  works  quite 
diffeient  from  any  wonders  which  people  had  been 
acimstomed  to  see.  This  presumption  is  confirmed 
by  what  we  read,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  con 
cerning  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Samaritans  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist  in  opposition  to  the  prestiges 
of  Simon  Magus. 

This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  Christian  BiirB 
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cl«s,  by  referniig  them  to  the  power  of  evil  spirits, 
has  seldom  been  senously  recurred  to  in  modern 
limes;  but  the  English  iufidels  of  the  last  centuiy 
employed  it  as  a  Itind  of  argianentum  ad  hominem, 
to  tease  and  embarrass  their  opponents — contending 
that,  as  the  Bible  spealvs  of  "  lying  wonders  "  of 
Antichrist,  and  relates  a  long  contest  of  apparent 
miracles  between  Jloses  and  tlie  Egyptian  in-igi- 
cians,  Christians  could  not  on  their  own  principles, 
have  any  certainty  that  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  evil  spirits. 

In  answer  to  this,  some  divines  (as  Bishop  Fleet- 
wood in  his  Dialogues  on  Miracles')  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
the  works  themselves,  between  the  seeming  miracles 
within  the  reach  of  intermediate  spirits, — and  the 
tmo  miracles,  which  can  only  be  wrought  by  God  — 
and  others  (as  Bekkei',  in  his  curious  work  Le 
Monde  Enchante,  and  Fai'mer,  in  his  Case  of  the 
Demoniacs)  have  entirely  denied  the  power  of  in- 
termediate spirits  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
nature.  But,  without  entering  in+o  these  ques- 
tions, it  is  sufficient  to  observe — 

(1.)  That  the  light  of  nature  gives  us  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  any  evil  spirits  having  power 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  nature  at  all. 

(2.)  That  it  shows  us  that,  if  tliere  be,  they  ai'e 
continually  controlled  from  exercising  any  such 
power. 

(3.)  That  the  records  we  are  supposed  to  have 
of  such  an  exercise  in  the  Bible,  show  us  the  power 
there  spoken  of,  as  eicerted  completely  under  the 
control  of  God,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
evident  to  all  candid  observers  where  the  advantage 
lay,  and  to  secure  all  well-disposed  and  reasonable 
persons  from  any  mistake  in  the  matter. 

(4.)  That  the  circumstances  alleged  by  the  early 
Christian  apologists— the  number,  greatness,  bene- 
ficence, and  variety  of  the  Bible  miracles — their 
connexion  with  prophecy  and  a  long  scheme  of 
things  extending  trom  tne  creation  down — the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  and  His  apostles — and  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  Christian  religion  to  serve  the  ainse 
of  truth  and  virtue — make  it  as  incredible  that  the 
miracles  attesting  it  should  have  been  wrought  by 
evil  beings,  as  it  is  that  the  order  of  nature  should 
proceed  from  such  beings.  For,  as  we  gather  the 
character  of  the  Creator  from  His  works,  and  the 
moral  instincts  which  He  has  given  us  ;  so  we  gather 
the  character  of  the  author  of  revelation  from  His 
works,  and  from  the  drift  and  tendency  of  that 
revelation  itself.  This  last  point  is  sometimes 
shortly  and  miguardedly  expressed  by  saying,  that 
"  the  doctrine  proves  the  miracles :"  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  that  the  particular  docti'ines  which 
miracles  attast  must  first  be  proved  to  be  true 
aliunde,  before  we  can  believe  that  any  such  works 
were  Wrought — (which  would,  manifestly,  be  making 
the  miracles  no  attestation  at  all) — but  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  which  the  miracles  are  alleged,  and  its  ten- 
dency, if  it  were  divinely  revealed,  to  answer  visible 
good  ends,  makes  it  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
miracles  by  which  it  is  attested  were,  if  they  were 
wrought  at  all,  "WTOught  by  God. 

Particular  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
miracles  have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather 
curious  than  practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  maxim  Sctbti- 

LITAS  NATDRAE  LONGE  SUPERAT  SUBTILITATEII 

Mentis  Humanae.  }Ialebranche  regarded  the 
Deity  as  the  sole  agent  in  nature,  acting  dways  by 
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general  laws ;  but  He  conceived  those  general  laws 
to  contain  the  original  provision  tliat  the  manner  of 
the  Dinne  acting  should  modify  itself,  undei-  certain 
conditions,  according  to  the  particular  volitions  ol 
finite  intelligences.  Hence,  He  explained  man  s 
apparent  power  over  external  nature ;  and  hence 
also  He  regarded  miracles  as  the  result  of  particular 
volitions  of  angels,  employed  bv  the  Deity  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  This  was  called  the 
system  of  occasional  causes. 

The  system  of  Clarke  allowed  a  proper  real, 
though  limited,  efficiency  to  the  wills  of  inferior 
intelligences,  but  denied  any  tiTie  pou-ers  to  matter. 
Hence  he  referred  the  phenomena  of  the  course  of 
material  nature  immediately  to  the  will  of  God  as 
their  cause  ;  nr,aking  the  distinction  between  natural 
events  and  miracles  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
former  happen  according  to  what  is,  relatively  to 
us,  God's  usual  way  of  working,  and  the  latter  ac- 
cording to  His  unusual  way  of  working. 

Some  find  it  easier  to  conceive  of  miracles  as  not 
really  taking  place  in  the  external  order  of  nature, 
but  in  the  impressions  made  by  it  upon  our  minds. 
Others  deny  that  there  is,  in  any  miracle,  the  pro- 
duction of  anything  new  or  the  alteration  of  any 
natural  power  ;  and  maintain  that  miracles  are  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  intensifyiivj  of  known  natura] 
powers  already  in  existence. 

It  is  plain  that  these  various  hypotheses  are 
merely  ways  in  which  different. minds  find  it  more 
or  less  easy  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which  miracles 
may  have  been  wrought. 

Another  question  more  curious  than  practical,  is 
that  respecting  the  precise  period  when  miracles 
ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  plain,  thai 
whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact,  they  ceased 
relativelij  to  us  wherever  a  sufficient  attestation  of 
them  to  our  f  lith  fails  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  a  real  miracle,  and 
one  sufficiently  marked  out  to  the  spectators  as  j 
real  miracle,  may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us, 
as  that,  if  we  have  only  that  imperfect  report,  there 
may  be  little  to  show  conclusively  its  miraculous 
character;  and  that,  therefore,  in  rejecting  ac- 
counts of  miracles  so  circumstanced,  we  inaji  pos- 
sibly be  rejecting  accounts  of  what  were  real  mi- 
racles. But  this  is  an  inconvenience  attending 
probable  evidence  from  its  very  nature.  In  reject- 
ing the  improbable  testimony  of  the  most  menda- 
cious of  witnesses,  we  may,  almost  always,  be 
rejecting  something  which  is  really  true.  But  this 
would  be  a  poor  reason  for  acting  on  the  testimony 
of  a  notorious  liar  to  a  story  antecedently  impro- 
bable. The  narrowness  and  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind  is  such  that  our  wisest  and  most  prudent 
aalculations  are  continually  baffled  by  unexpected 
combinations  of  circumstances,  upon  which  we 
could  not  have  reasonably  reckoned.  But  this  is 
no  good  gi'ound  for  not  acting  upon  the  calculations 
of  wisdom  and  prudence ;  because,  after  all,  such 
calculations  are  in  the  long  run  our  surest  guides. 

It  is  quite  true,  also,  that  several  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  are  so  circumstanced,  that  if  the  reports 
we  have  of  them  stood  alone,  and  came  down  to  us 
only  by  the  channel  of  ordinary  history,  we  should 
be  without  adequate  evidence  of  their  miraculous 
character ;  and  therefore  those  particular  miracles 
are  not  to  us  (though  they  doubtless  were  to  the 
original  spectators,  who  could  mark  all  the  circum- 
stances), by  themselves  and  taken  alone,  signal — or 
proper  evidences  of  revelatian.  But,  then,  tb«>" 
may  be  very  proper  objects  c'  iaith,  though  not  the 
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grounds  of  it.  For  (1.)  these  incidents  are  really 
reported  to  us  as  parts  of  a  course  of  things  which 
we  have  good  evidence  for  believing  to  have  been 
miraculous  ;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  justly  observes, 
'•  supposing  it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  coui-se  of  working  miracles,  there  is 
no  more  peculiar  presumption  worth  mentioning, 
against  His  having  exerted  His  miraculous  powers 
in  a  certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
less ;  in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or 
two  fewer :  in  this,  than  in  another  manner."  And 
(2.)  these  incidents  are  reported  to  us  by  writers 
whom  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  to  have 
been,  not  ordinary  historians,  but  persons  specially 
assisted  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  correct  account  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostlis. 

In  the  caiie  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  must 
^  careful  to  distinguish  the  particular  occasions 
npon  which  they  were  wrought,  from  their  general 
purpose  and  design  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the 
connexion  between  these  two  things. 

There  are  but  few  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  which  the  whole  character  was  merely  evidential 
— few,  that  is,  that  were  merely  displays  of  a  super- 
natural power  made  for  the  sole  pui-pose  of  attesting 
a  Divine  Kevelation.  Of  this  character  were  the 
change  of  Moses'  rod  into  a  serpent  at  the  burning 
bush,  th«  burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down 
af  the  shadow  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  and  some 
Others. 

In  general,  however,  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture  have,  besides  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
affording  evidence  of  a  Divine  interposition,  some 
immediate  temporary  purposes  which  they  were 
appaiently  wrought  to  serve, — such  as  the  curing 
of  diseases,  the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of 
innocent-  or  the  punishment  of  guilty  persons. 
These  immediate  temporary  ends  are  not  without 
value  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  and  general  design 
of  miracles,  as  providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
revelation  ;  because  they  give  a  moral  character  to 
the  works  wrought,  which  enables  them  to  display 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  other  attributes  of  the 
agent  performing  them.  And,  in  some  cases,  it 
would  appear  that  miraculous  works  of  a  particular 
kind  were  selected  as  emblematic  or  typical  of  some 
i^haracteristic  of  the  revelation  which  they  wei-e 
intended  to  attest.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  cure  of  bodily 
diseases  not  only  indicated  the  general  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  Agent,  but  seems  sometimes  to  be 
referred  to  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  power  to  remove 
the  disorders  of  the  soul.  The  gift  of  tongues  appears 
to  have  been  intended  to  manifest  the  universality 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  which  all  languages 
were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  cast- 
ing out  of  demons  was  a  type  and  pledge  of  the 
presence  of  a  Power  that  was  ready  to  "  destroy 
the  works  of  the  devil,"  in  every  sense. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  specimens  of  a  Divine  Power,  alleged 
to  be  present — specimens  so  circumstanced  as  to 
make  obvious,  and  bring  under  the  notice  of  common 
understandings,  the  operations  of  a  Powei' — the  gilt 
of  the  Holy  (jhost — which  was  really  supernatural, 
but  did  not,  in  its  moi'al  efiects,  reveal  itself  exter- 
nally as  supernatural.  In  this  sense,  they  seem  to 
be  called  the  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  the  Spirit 
— outward  phenomena  which  manifested  sensibly 
His  presence  and  operation  in  the  Church:  and  the 
rec.>rd  of  these  miracles  becomes  evidence  to  us  of 
the  invisible  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church,  ana 
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of  His  government  of  it  through  all  ages;  though 
that  presence  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  lie  imme- 
diately distinguishable  from  the  operation  of  known 
moral  motives,  and  that  government  is  canied  on  so 
as  not  to  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  again, 
in  order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  cha- 
racter, we  must  consider  the  general  nature  and 
design  of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
connected.  The  general  design  of  that  dispensation 
appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  particular 
race  a  kviowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the 
promise  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  "  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  "  should  be  "  blessed."  And  in  order  to 
this  end,  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  that,  for 
some  time,  God  should  have  assumed  the  character 
of  the  local  Tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that  parti- 
cular people.  And  from  this  peculiar  relation  in 
which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish  people  (aptly  called 
by  Josephus  a  Theocracy)  resulted  the  necessity 
of  frequent  miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly 
perceptible  His  actual  presence  among  and  govern- 
ment over  them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidential  of 
the  theocratic  government ;  and  this  again  is  to  t/i 
conceived  of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  purpose 
of  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up 
in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of 
His  promise  of  a  Redeemer.  In  this  view,  we  can 
readily  understand  why  the  miraculous  administra- 
tion of  the  theocracy  was  withdrawn,  as  soon  as  the 
purpose  of  it  had  been  answered  by  working  deeply 
and  permanently  into  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  two  great  lessons  which  it  was  intended  to  teach 
them  ;  so  that  they  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  instruction,  until  the  publication 
of  a  fresh  revelation  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
rendered  further  miracles  necessary  to  attest  their 
mission.  Upon  this  view  also  we  can  perceive  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  whatever 
immediate  occasions  they  may  have  been  wrought, 
were  subordinate  (and,  in  general,  necessaiy)  to  the 
design  of  rendering  possible  the  establishment  in 
due  time  of  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian ;  and 
we  can  perceive  further  that,  though  the  J^iwish 
theocracy  implied  in  it  a  continual  series  of  miracles, 
yet — as  it  was  only  temporary  and  local — those 
miracles  did  not  violate  God's  general  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  world  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature ;  whereas  if  the  Christian 
dispensation — which  is  permanent  and  universal — 
necessarily  implied  in  it  a  series  of  constant  miracles, 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  world  by  those 
ordinary  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment miracles,  we  must  also  remember  that  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Jewish  (economy  had  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  people  imperfectly  civilized,  and  is  so 
distinctly  described  in  the  New  Testament,  as  deal- 
ing with  men  according  to  the  "  hardness  of  their 
hearts,"  and  being  a  system  of  "  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements,"  and  a  rudimentary  instruction  for 
"  children"  who  were  in  the  condition  of  "slaves." 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  the  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  that  oeconomy 
(so  far  as  the  forms  under  which  they  were  wrought 
are  concerned)  as  if  those  miracles  were  immediately 
intended  for  ourselves.  We  are  not  justified  in 
arguing  either  that  those  miracles  are  incredibla 
becaiise  wrougH  in   such   a   manner   as   that^  if 
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ftddressed  to  lis,  they  would  lower  our  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
because  those  miracles — v-oug"nt  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  oB.onomy — are  credible  and 
ought  to  be  believed,  there  is  therefore  no  reason 
for  objecting  against  stories  of  similar  miracles  al- 
leged to  have  been  wrought  under  the  quite  different 
•ircumstances  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

In  dealing  with  human  testimony,  it  may  be 
further  needful  to  notice  (though  very  briefly) 
some  refined  subtilties  that  have  been  occasionally 
introduced  into  this  discussion. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  is  a  circumstance  which  rendei's 
reliance  upon  the  stability  of  laws  in  the  case  of 
human  conduct  utterly  precarious.  "  In  arguing," 
it  is  said,  "  that  human  beings  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  acted  in  a  particular  way,  because  that 
would  involve  a  violation  of  the  analogy  of  human 
conduct,  so  far  as  it  has  been  observed  in  all  ages, 
we  tacitly  assume  that  the  human  mind  is  unalter- 
ably determined  by  fixed  laws,  in  the  same  way  as 
material  substances.  But  this  is  not  the  case  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  fieedom  of  the  wiU.  The 
very  notion  of  a  free  will  is  that  of  a  faculty  which 
determines  itself  ;  and  which  is  capable  of  choosing 
a  line  of  conduct  quite  repugnant  to  the  influence 
of  any  motive  however  strong.  There  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  the  operations  of  human 
volition  will  be  confoimable  throughout  to  any  fixed 
rule  or  analogy  whatever." 

In  reply  to  this  for -sought  and  barren  refinement, 
we  may  observe — 1.  That,  if  it  be  worth  anything, 
it  is  an  objection  not  merely  against  the  force  of 
human  testimony  in  religious  mattei-s,  but  against 
human  testimony  in  general,  and,  indeed,  against 
all  calculations  of  probability  in  respect  of  human 
conduct  whatsoever.  2.  That  we  have  already 
shown  that,  even  in  respect  of  material  phenomena, 
our  practical  measure  of  probability  is  not  derived 
from  any  scientific  axioms  about  cause  and  effect, 
or  antecedents  and  consequences,  but  simply  from 
the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
and  therefore,  not  being  deduced  from  premises 
which  assume  caitsality,  cannot  be  shaken  by  the 
denial  of  causality  in  a  particular  case.  3.  That 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  falsity  of  the  testimony  for  Christian  miracles, 
is  not  accounted  for  by  any  such  capiicious  principle 
as  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  the  human  will;  be- 
cause the  thing  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  agreement 
of  a  number  of  witnesses  in  a  falsehood,  for  the 
propagation  of  which  they  could  have  no  intelligible 
inducement.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  number  of  in- 
dependent witnesses  to  have  determined  themselves 
by  rational  motives,  then,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  particular  instance,  their  agreement  in  a 
true  story  is  sufficiently  accounted  for.  But,  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  each  determined  themselves 
by  mere  whim  and  caprice,  then  their  agreement 
in  the  Siime  false  story  is  not  accounted  for  at  all. 
The  concurrence  of  such  a  number  of  chances  is 
utterly  incredible.  4.  And  finally  we  remark  that 
no  sobtsr  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  claim  for  it  any  such  unlimited  power  of  self- 
determination  as  this  objection  supposes.  The  free- 
dom of  the  human  will  exhibits  itself  either  in 
caaes  where  there  is  no  motive  for  selecting  one 
rather  than  ano  her  among  many  possible  courses 
of  action  that  lit-  before  us — in  which  cases  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  moral  in  its  elec- 
tions whatsoever ; — or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
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conflict  of  motives,  and,  e.g.,  passion  nnd  appetite, 
or  custom  or  temporal  interest,  draw  us  one  way, 
and  reason  or  conscience  another.  Iq  these  latter 
cases  the  maintainers  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
contend  that,  under  certain  limits,  we  can  detennine 
ourselves  (not  by  no  motive  at  all,  but)  by  either 
of  the  motives  actually  operating  upon  our  minds. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  the  case  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  Christianity,  we  can  show  that  theirs  was 
a  case  of  a  conflict  of  motives  (as  it  clearly  was), 
and  can  show,  further,  that  their  conduct  is  incon- 
sistent with  one  set  of  motives,  the  reasonabls 
inference  is  that  they  determined  themselves,  in 
pomt  c^'  fact,  by  the  other.  Thus,  though  in  the 
case  of  a  man  strongly  tried  by  a  conflict  ot 
motives,  we  might  not,  even  with  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  his  character  and  circumstances,  have  been 
able  to  predict  beforehand  how  he  would  act,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  denying  that,  after  we  had 
come  to  know  how  he  did  act,  we  could  tell  by 
what  motives  he  had  deteiTnined  himself  in  choosing 
that  particular  line  of  conduct. 

It  has  been  often  made  a  topic  of  complaint 
against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimony  as  a 
medium  for  proving  miracles,  he  has  resolved  its 
force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  all  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  But,  however  metaphy- 
sically erroneous  Hume's  analysis  of  our  belief  in 
testimony  may  have  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  this  particular  question,  such  a  mistake  is  of  any 
great  practical  importance.  Om-  original  predis- 
position is  doubtless  (whether  instinctive  or  not) 
a  predisposition  to  believe  all  testimony  indiscrimk- 
nately :  but  this  is  so  completely  checked,  modified, 
and  controlled,  in  after-life,  by  experience  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  testimony  can  be  safely 
relied  upon,  and  of  those  in  which  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead us,  that,  practically,  our  experience  in  these 
respects  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfair  measure  of 
its  value  as  rational  evidence.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  while  Hume  has  omitted  this  original 
instinct  of  belief  in  testimony,  as  an  element  in  his 
calculations,  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  into  ac- 
count, on  the  other  side,  any  original  instinctive 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
expectation  that  our  future  experiences  will  resemble 
our  past  ones.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
both  these  piinciples  into  the  mere  association  of 
ideas.  And,  however  theoretically  erroneous  he 
may  have  been  in  this,  still  it  seems  manifest  that, 
by  making  the  same  mistake  on  both  sides,  he  has 
made  one  error  compensate  another ;  and  so — as  fai 
as  this  branch  of  the  argument  is  concerned — 
brought  out  a  practically  correct  result.  As  we 
can  only  learn  by  various  and  repeated  experiences 
under  what  circumstances  we  can  safely  trust  our 
expectation  of  the  recm'rence  of  apparently  similar 
phenomena,  that  expectation,  being  thus  continually 
checked  and  controlled,  modifies  itself  into  accord- 
ance with  its  rule,  and  ceases  to  spring  at  all  wher^ 
it  would  be  manifestly  at  variance  with  its  director. 
And  the  same  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with  our 
belief  in  testimony. 

The  argument,  indeed,  in  Hume's  celebrated 
Essay  oil-  Miracles,  was  very  far  from  being  a  new 
one.  It  had,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  pointed  out,  been 
distinctly  indicated  by  South  in  his  sermon  on  the 
incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  ;  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able statement  of  much  the  same  argument  pit 
into  the  mouth  of  VVoolston's  Advocate,  in  Sheilock's 
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Trial  r.f  the  Witnesses.  The  re..tMtemeiit  or  it, 
Uowover,  by  a  )5erson  of  Hume's  abilities,  was  of 
M>i-vice  in  putting  men  upon  a  more  accuiat*  ex- 
amination of  the  true  nature  and  measure  ot  prolia- 
bility  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Humr 's  Vo'H  , 
statement  of  his  unbounded  scepticism  liact,  as  he 
contended  it  would  have,  many  useful  results  in 
stimulating  inquiries  that  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  suggested  to  thoughtful  men,  or,  at  least,  not 
prosecuted  with  sufficient  zeal  and  patience. 

Bishop  Butlei  seems  to  have  been  very  sensible 
of  the  imperfect  state,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  logic 
of  Probability;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
formed  a  more  accurate  conception  of  it,  than  the 
Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded  and 
undertook  to  refute  Hume  ;  yet  there  is  one  passage 
wi  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a  misconception  of 
*i>o  subject  in  the  pages  of  even  this  gi-eat  writer. 

"There  is,"  he  observes,  "a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption against  common  speculative  truths,  and 
against  the  most  ordinary  facts,  before  the  proof 
of  them,  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almost  any 
proof.  Theie  is  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
agauist  the  story  of  Caesar  or  any  other  man.  For, 
suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  cir- 
cumstanced, of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one's  thoughts  ;  every 
«ne  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a 
single  common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears 
that  the  question  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles :  not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a  presumption  of  millions  to  one 
against  the  most  common  facts,  what  can  a  small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar  ?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is  as 
nothing."     {Analogy,  part  2,  c.  ii.) 

It  is  plain  that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no 
stress  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  story  of  Caesar, 
which  he  casually  mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds 
"or  of  any  other  man;"  and  repeatedly  explains 
that  what  he  says  applies  equally  to  any  ordinary 
fact«,  or  to  a  single  tact ;  so  that,  whatever  be  his 
drift  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  somewhat 
obscure),  he  is  not  constructing  an  argument  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  pressed  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  in  his  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  And  this  becomes  still  more 
evident,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a 
presumption  of  millions  to  one  against  such  "  com- 
mon ordinaiy  facts  "  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the 
way  in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presump- 
tion against  ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  the 
likelihood  ol'  their  being  anticipated  beforehand  by 
a  person  guessing  at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  but  of  the  likelihood  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  facts  with  a  rash  and  arbitrary 
ant  icipation.  The  case  of  a  person  guessing  before- 
hand, and  the  case  of  a  wifeness  reporting  what  has 
occun-ed,  are  essentially  different.  In  the  common 
instance,  for  example,  of  an  ordinary  die,  before  the 
cast,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  my  mind,  with 
any  probability  of  a  con-ect  judgment,  to  the  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  six  faces  rather  than  another  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  rightly  say  that  there  are  five 
chances  to  one  against  any  one  side,  considered  as 
thus  arbitrarily  selected.  But  when  a  person,  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  cast,  reports 
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to  me  the  presentation  of  a  particular  fa(e,  onere  W 
evidently,  no  such  presumption  against  the  coinci- 
dence of  his  statement  and  the  actual  fact ;  because 
he  has,  by  the  supposition,  had  ample  means  of 
ascertainins  the  real  state  of  the  occurrence.  And 
it  seems  plain  that,  in  the  case  of  a  credible  witness, 
we  should  as  readily  believe  his  report  of  the  cast  of 
a  die  with  a  million  of  sides,  as  of  one  with  only 
six ;  though  in  respect  of  a  random  guess  before- 
hand, the  chances  against  the  correctness  of  the 
guess  would  be  vastly  greater  in  the  former  case, 
than  in  that  of  an  ordinary  cube. 

Furthermore,  if  any  common  by-stander  were  to 
report  a  series  of  successive  throws,  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  following  order — 1,  6,  3,  5,  6,  2 — no 
one  wjuld  feel  any  difficulty  in  receiving  his  testi- 
mony ;  but  if  we  tui'ther  become  aware  that  he,  or 
anybody  else,  had  beforehand  professed  to  guess  or 
predict  that  precise  series  of  throws  upon  that  par- 
ticular occasion,  we  should  certainly  no  longer  give 
his  report  the  same  ready  and  unhesitating  acquies- 
cence. We  should  at  once  suspect,  either  that  the 
witness  was  deceiving  us,  or  that  the  die  was 
loaded,  or  tampered  with  in  some  way,  to  produce 
a  conformity  with  the  anticipated  sequence.  This 
places  in  a  clear  light  the  difference  between  the  case 
of  the  coincidence  of  an  ordinary  event  with  a 
random  predetermination,  and  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary event  considered  in  itself. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  chances  to  which  Butler 
seems  to  refer  as  a  presumption  against  ordinary 
events,  are  not  in  ordinary  aises  ovei'come  by  testi- 
mony at  all.  The  testimony  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  because  they  are  chances  against  the  event 
considered  as  the  subject  of  a  random  vaticination, 
not  as  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  an  actual 
observer.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  throughout 
this  obscure  passage,  Butler  is  arguing  upon  the 
principles  of  some  objector  unknown  to  us ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  certain  that  some  writers  upon  the 
doctrine  of  chances  (who  were  far  from  friendly  to 
revealed  religion)  have  utterly  confounded  together 
the  questions  of  the  chances  against  the  coincidence 
of  an  ordinary  event  with  a  random  guess,  and  ol 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  considered  by  itself. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  what  we  com- 
monly call  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  event  are 
not  specific,  but  particular.  They  are  chances 
against  this  event,  not  against  this  hind  of  event. 
The  chances,  in  the  case  of  a  die,  are  the  chances 
against  a  particular  face  ;  not  against  the  coming 
up  of  sonte  face.  The  coming  up  of  some  face  is 
not  a  thing  subject  to  random  anticipation,  and, 
therefore,  we  say  that  there  are  no  chances  against 
it  at  all.  But,  as  the  presumption  that  some  fact 
will  come  up  is  a  specific  presumption,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  presumption  against  any  particular 
face  ;  so  the  presumption  against  no  face  coming 
up  (which  is  really  the  same  thing,  and  equivalent 
to  the  presumption  against  a  miracle,  considered 
merely  in  its  physical  strangeness)  must  be  specific 
also,  and  different  fi'om  the  presumption  against  any 
particular  foi-m  of  such  a  miracle  selected  before- 
hand by  an  arbitrary  anticipation.  For  miraculous 
facts,  it  is  evident,  are  subject  to  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  each  in  particular,  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  facts.  Thus,  e.  g.  supposing  a  miracie  tfl 
be  wrought,  the  cube  might  be  changed  into  anj 
geometrical  figure  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
selecting  one  rather  than  another,  or  the  substance 
might  be  changed  from  ivory  to  metal,  and  then  oui 
metal  would  be  as  likely  as  another.     But  no  oae. 
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proTrably,  ^otW  say  that  he  would  believe  the 
^peciHc  fact  of  smh  a  miracle  upon  the  same  proof, 
jr  anything  ike  the  same  prDof,  as  that  on  which, 
suck  a  mhr^de  being  supposed,  he  would  believe  the 
report  of  any  particular  form  of  it — such  form  being 
just  as  likely  beforehand  as  any  other. 

Indeed,  if  "  alraost  any  proof "  were  capable  of 
overcom'^ag  presumptions  of  millions  to  one  against 
a  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  could  reasonably 
reject  any  report  of  anything,  on  the  ground  of 
antecedent  presumptions  against  its  credibility. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Miracles  are  not  delivered  to 
us  by  inspired  historians  ;  nor  do  they  seim  to  form 
any  part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  (setting 
aside  those  wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to 
have  been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  parti- 
cular persons  according  to  a  regular  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  the  only  persons 
privileged  thus  to  transmit  that  power  were  the 
Apostles.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were, 
(1.)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family  of 
Cornelius,  who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles. 
In  all  other  cases,  miraculous  gifts  were  conferred 
only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  is  evident  that  a  provision  was 
made  for  the  total  ceasing  of  that  miraculous  dis- 
pensation within  a  limited  period :  because,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels would  be  all  stopped  through  which  such  gifts 
were  transmitted  in  the  Church. 

Thus,  in  Acts  viii.,  though  Philip  is  described  as 
working  many  miracles  among  the  Samaritans,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  thought  of  imparting 
the  same  power  to  any  of  his  converts.  That  is 
reserved  for  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  who 
confer  the  miraculous  gifts  by  the  imposition  of 
their  hands :  and  this  power,  of  imparting  mira- 
culous gifts  to  others,  is  clearly  recognized  by  Simon 
Magus  as  a  distinct  privilege  belonging  to  the  Apos- 
tles, and  quite  beyond  anything  that  He  had  seen 
exercised  before.  "  When  Simon  saw  that  through 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given,  he  offered  them  money,  saying.  Give  me  also 
this  power,  that,  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  separation  of  the  Rite  by  which  miraculous 
gifts  were  confen-ed  from  P.aptism,  by  which  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  Church,  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
two  ideas,  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts, 
distinct,  and  providing  for  the  approaching  cessation 
of  the  foi-mer  without  shaking  the  stability  of  an 
institution  which  was  designed  to  be  a  penuanent 
Soorament  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

And  it  may  also  be  obseiTed  in  passing,  that  this 
same  separation  of  the  effects  of  these  two  Rites, 
affords  a  presumption  that  the  miraculous  gifts, 
bestowed,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  only  in  the  former, 
were  not  merely  the  result  of  highly  raised  enthu- 
siasm ;  because  experience  shows  that  violent  symp- 
toms of  enthusiastic  transport  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
rirst  ardour  of  conversion  than  at  a  la*er  period — in 
the  very  ciisis  of  a  change,  than  after  that  change 
had  been  confirmed  and  settled. 

One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  to  as 
seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  resdence  of  mi- 
raculous powers  in  the  Christian  Ch'uch  through 
»U  ages,  Mark  xn.  17,  18.     But— 
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(1.)  That  passage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
since  we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  th« 
Greek  MSS.  which  Eusebius  was  able  to  examine 
in  the  4th  century ;  and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some 
of  the  most  important  that  remain  to  ub. 

(2.)  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a 
promise  that  such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit 
themselves  among  the  immediate  converts  of  the 
Apostles. 

And  (3.)  this  latter  intei-pretation  is  supported 
by  what  follows — "  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them, 
and  confirming  the  word  with  the  accompanying 
signs." 

It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest 
defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the 
great  mass  of  them  were  essentially  a  new  dispen- 
sation ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  Scripture  miracles,  no  strong  antecedent  im- 
probability against  such  a  dispensation  can  be  rea- 
sonably entei-tained  ;  because,  for  them,  the  Scripture 
miracles  have  already  "  borne  the  brunt "  of  the 
infidel  objection,  and  "  bioken  the  ice." 

But  this  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter. 

If  the  only  objection  antecedently  to  proof  against 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  a  presumption  of 
their  impossibility  or  incredibility — simply  as  mi- 
racles, this  allegation  might  be  pertinent ;  because 
he  that  admits  that  a  miracle  has  taken  place,  can- 
not consistently  hold  that  a  miracle  as  such  is  im- 
possible or  incredible.  But  the  antecedent  pre- 
sumption against  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  rises 
upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no  one  of  which  can  lie 
picperly  called  a  gi'ound  of  infidel  objection. 

[i .)  It  arises  fiom  the  very  nature  of  probabi- 
lity, and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
compels  us  to  take  the  analogy  of  general  expe- 
rience as  a  measure  of  likelihood.  And  this  pre- 
sumption it  is  manifest  is  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  and  involved  in,  all 
probable  reasoning. 

A  miracle  may  be  said  to  take  place  when,  under 
certain  moral  circumstances,  a  physical  consequent 
follows  upon  an  antecedent  which  general  experience 
shows  to  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  producing 
such  a  consequent ;  or,  when  a  consequent  fails  to 
follow  upon  an  antecedent  which  is  always  attended 
by  that  consequent  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
A  blind  man  recovering  sight  upon  his  touching 
the  bones  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  former.  St.  Alban,  walking  after  his 
head  was  cut  off,  and  cariying  it  in  his  hand,  may 
be  given  as  an  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  miracle. 
Now,  though  such  occurrences  cannot  be  called  im- 
possible, because  they  involve  no  self-contradiction 
in  the  notion  of  them,  and  we  know  that  there  is  a 
power  in  existence  quite  adequate  to  produce  them, 
yet  they  must  always  remain  antecedently  impro- 
bable, unless  we  can  see  reasons  for  expecting  that 
that  power  will  produce  them.  The  invincible 
original  instinct  of  our  nature — without  reliance  on 
whicn  we  could  not  set  one  foot  before  another— 
teaches  as  its  first  lesson  to  expect  similar  oonse 
quents  upon  what  seem  similar  physical  antecedents , 
and  the  results  of  this  instinctive  belief,  checked, 
modified,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  countless  times,  piaces,  and  circumstinces, 
constitutes  what  is  callerl  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Destroy,  or  even  shake,  this  know- 
ledge, as  applied  to  practice  in  ordinary  life,  and 
all  the  uses  and  puiposos  of  life  are  at  an  end.  If 
the  real  sequences  of  things  were  liabl?,  like  those 
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m  a  droum,  to  random  and  capricioua  vanationfc, 
on  which  no  one  could  calculate  beforehand,  there 
would  oe  no  measures  of  probability  or  improba- 
bility. If  e.  g.  it  were  a  measuring  case  whether, 
upon  immersing  a  lighted  candle  m  water,  the 
candle  should  be  extinguished,  or  the  water  ignited, 
■ — or,  whether  inhaling  the  common  air  should  sup- 
port life  or  produce  death — it  is  plain  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  world  would  be  brought  to  a 
(itand-still.  There  would  be  no  order  of  nature  at 
»11 ;  and  all  the  rules  that  are  built  on  the  sta- 
bility of  that  order,  and  all  the  measures  of  judg- 
ment that  are  derived  from  it,  would  be  worth 
nothing.  We  should  be  living  in  fairy-land,  not  on 
earth. 

(2.)  This  general  antecedent  presumption  against 
miracles,  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  general 
experience,  is  (as  we  have  said)  neither  religious  nor 
ii-religious — neither  rational  nor  irrational — but 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  probability :  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all 
probable  evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion. 

Nor  does  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  admission  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  ante- 
c«jdent  improbability  against  miracles  circumstanced 
as  the  ecclesiastical  nuracles  generally  are. 

If,  indeed,  the  only  presumption  against  miracles 
were  one  against  theh'  poss-ibility — this  might  be 
truly  described  as  an  atheistic  presumption ;  and 
then  the  proof,  from  natui'al  reason,  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  the  proof  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
any  one  miracle  would  wholly  remove  that  pre- 
sumption ;  and,  upon  the  removal  of  that  presump- 
tion, there  would  remain  none  at  all  against  miracles, 
however  frequent  or  however  strange ;  and  mira- 
culous occurrences  would  be  as  easily  proved,  and 
also  as  likely  beforehand,  as  the  most  ordinary 
events ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  improbability  of 
a  miracle  being  wrought  at  any  moment,  or  upon 
any  conceivable  occasion ;  and  the  slightest  testi- 
mony would  suffice  to  establish  the  truth  of  any 
story,  however  widely  at  variance  with  the  analogy 
of  ordinary  experience. 

But  the  true  presumption  against  miracles  is  not 
against  their  possibility,  but  their  probability.  And 
this  presumption  cannot  be  wholly  removed  by 
showing  an  adequate  cause ;  unless  we  hold  that 
all  presumptions  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience or  the  assumed  stability  of  the  order  of 
nature  are  removed  by  showing  the  existence  of  a 
cause  capable  of  changing  the  order  of  nature — 
«.  e.  unless  we  hold  that  the  admission  of  God's 
existence  involves  the  destruction  of  all  measures 
of  probability  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  expe- 
rience. The  ordinaiy  sequences  of  nature  are, 
doubtless,  the  result  of  the  Divine  will.  But  to 
suppose  the  Di\ine  will  to  vary  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion in  conjunctures,  upon  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  calculate,  and  under  circumstances  appa- 
rently similar  to  these  which  are  perpetually 
recurring,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  course  of 
things  is  (to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  human  life) 
iss  mutable  and  capricious  as  if  it  wer«  governed 
by  mere  chance. 

Nor  can  the  admission  that  God  has  actually 
wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, remove  the  general  presumption  against 
miracles  as  improbable  occurrences.  The  evidence 
ou  which  revelation  stands  has  proved  that  the 
Almighty  has,  unde-  special  circumstances  and  tor 
special   eudf,    eserted  his  power  of  changing  the 
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ordinary  course  of  nature.  This  may  be  fairly  reiipd 
on  as  mitigating  the  pr«i6umption  against  mirauieg 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  it  Iw? 
established  :  but  miracles  which  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  that  law  (as  it  may  be  called^ 
of  miracles,  which  such  conditions  indicate,  are 
plainly  involved  in  all  the  antecedent  difficulties 
which  attach  to  miracles  in  general,  as  varying  tion; 
the  law  of  nature,  besides  the  special  difficulties 
which  belong  to  them  as  vai-ying  from  the  law  of 
miracles,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  of  that  law. 
And  it  is  vain  to  allege  that  God  m.ay  have  other 
ends  for  miracles  than  those  plain  ones  for  which 
the  Scripture  miracles  were  wrought.  Such  a  plea 
can  be  of  no  weight,  unless  we  can  change  at  plea- 
sure the  "  may"  into  a  "must"  or  "has."  Until 
the  design  appear,  we  cannot  use  it  as  an  element 
of  probability;  but  we  must,  in  the  meanwhile, 
deteiTnine  the  question  by  the  ordinary  rules  which 
regulate  the  proof  of  facts.  A  mere  "  may  "  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  "may  not."  It  cannot  surely 
be  meant  that  miracles  have,  by  the  proof  of  a 
revelation,  ceased  to  be  miracles — i.  e.  rare  and 
wonderful  occuiTences — so  as  to  make  the  chanc^'a 
equal  of  a  miracle  and  an  ordinary  event.  And  if 
this  be  not  held,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  regulate  miracles  are,  in  some  way  or 
other,  laws  which  render  them  essentially  strange 
or  unusual  events,  and  insure  the  general  stability 
of  the  course  of  nature.  Whatever  other  elements 
enter  into  the  law  of  miracles,  a  necessary  infre- 
quency  is  one  of  them :  and  until  we  can  see  some 
of  the  positive  elements  of  the  law  of  miracles  in 
operation  {i.  e.  some  of  the  elements  which  do  not 
check,  but  require  miracles)  this  negative  element, 
which  we  do  see,  must  act  strongly  against  the  pro- 
bability of  their  recurrence. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has 
revealed  to  us  the  permanent  operation  of  a  super- 
natural order  of  things  actually  going  on  around  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a  super- 
natural system  as  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  to 
lead  us  to  expect  continual  interferences  with  thecom- 
mon  course  of  nature.  Not  the  necessity  of  proving 
its  supernatural  character:  for  (1.)  that  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  once  for  all,  and  the  proof  suffi- 
ciently attested  to  us,  and  (2.)  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  mass  of  legendary  miracles  are,  in  this 
sense,  evidential.  Nor  are  such  continual  miracler 
involved  in  it  by  express  promise,  or  by  the  very 
frame  of  its  constitution.  For  they  manifestly  are 
not.  "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep 
and  rise,  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring 
and  grow  up  he  knoweth  not  how,"  &c. — the  pa^ 
rable  manifestly  indicating  tnat  the  ordinary  visible 
course  of  things  is  only  interfered  with  by  the 
Divine  husbandman,  in  planting  and  reaping  the 
great  harvest.  Nor  do  the  answers  given  to  prayer, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  minds, 
interfere  discoverably  with  any  one  law  of  outward 
nature,  or  of  the  inward  economy  of  our  meuta" 
frame.  The  system  of  grace  is,  indeed,  superna- 
tural, bu. ,  m  no  sense  and  in  no  case,  preternatural. 
It  disturbs  in  no  way  the  regular  sequences  which 
all  men's  experience  teaches  them  to  anticipate  as 
not  improbable. 

(3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  defenders  of 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  belong  to  those  classes  of  miracles  which  are 
described  a^  ambiguoria  and  tentative — ».  e.  they  ar« 
cases  in  which  the  efiect    if  it  occurred  at  all')  maji 
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h'jve  been  Hie  icsult  of  natural  causes,  and  where, 
upon  the  aj)plicatioa  of  tlie  same  means,  the  desired 
ellect  was  only  sometimes  produced.  These  cha- 
' actors  are  always  highly  suspicious  maiks.  And 
though  it  is  quite  true — as  has  been  remarked 
already — that  real  miracles,  and  such  as  were 
clearly  discernible  as  such  to  the  original  spectators, 
may  be  so  imperfectly  reported  to  us  as  to  wear 
an  ambiguous  appearance — it  still  remains  a  viola- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  evidence  to  admit  a  nan-ative 
which  leaves  a  miracle  ambiguous  as  the  ground  of 
our  belief  that  a  miiacle  has  really  been  wrought. 
If  an  inspired  author  declare  a  particular  effect  to 
have  bean  vviought  by  the  immediate  intei-position 
of  fioJ,  we  then  admit  the  miraculous  nature  of 
thnt  event  on  his  authority,  though  his  description 
of  its  outward  circumstances  may  not  be  full  enough 
to  enable  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of  it  from 
the  lepoit  of  those  circumstances  alone :  or  if, 
amongst  a  series  of  indubitable  miiacles,  some  are 
but  hastily  and  loosely  reported  to  us,  we  may 
salely  admit  them  as  a  part  of  that  series,  though 
if  we  met  them  in  any  other  connexion  we  should 
xnew  them  in  a  different  light.  Thus,  if  a  skilful 
and  experienced  physician  records  his  judgment  of 
the  nature  of  a  particular  disorder,  well  known  to 
him,  and  in  the  diagnosis  of  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  be  mistaken,  we  may  safely 
take  his  word  for  that,  even  though  he  may  have 
mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  symptoms  which 
marked  a  jiarticular  case :  or,  if  we  knew  that  the 
plague  was  raging  at  a  particular  spot  and  time, 
't  would  require  much  less  evidence  to  convince  us 
that  a  particular  person  had  died  of  that  distemper 
there  and  then,  than  if  his  death  were  attributed  to 
that  disease  in  a  place  which  the  plague  had  never 
visited  for  centuries  before  and  after  the  alleged 
occurrence  of  his  case. 

(4.)  Though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Scripture- 
miracles  have  so  "  borne  the  brunt"  of  the  a  priori 
objection  to  miracles  as  to  remove  all  peculiar  pre- 
sumption against  them  as  improbable  events,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  those  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legends.  But  it  is  one  which  aggravates,  instead 
of  extenuating,  their  improbability.  The  narratives 
of  the  Scripture-miracles  may  very  probably  have 
tended  to  raise  an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the 
minds  of  weak  and  credulous  pereons,  and  to  en- 
courage designing  men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of 
them,  .^nd  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we 
observe  that  it  is  precisely  those  instances  of  Scrip- 
ture-miracles which  are  most  easily  imitable  by 
fraud,  or  those  which  are  most  apt  to  stiike  a  wild 
and  mythical  fancy,  which  seem  to  be  the  types 
which — with  extravagant  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion— are  priueipally  copied  in  the  ecclesiastical 
iTin-acles.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
•  «<-.riptui'e  nanatives  ''  broke  the  ice,"  and  piepared 
""iic  way  for  a  whole  succession  of  legends  ;  just  as 
")Y  great  and  striking  character  is  followed  by  a 
i^'ist  of  imitators,  who  endeavour  to  i^produce  him, 
»i)t  by  copying  what  is  reilly  essential  to  his  great- 
Tss,  but  by  exaggerating  and  distorting  some  minor 
wcculiarities  in  which  his  great  qualities  may  some- 
irmes  have  been  exhibited, 

iiut. — apart  from  any  leading  prepaiation  thus 
fcflorded — we  know  that  the  ignorance,  fraud,  and 
«Rthusiasm  of  mankind  have  in  almost  every  age 
*U<1  country  produced  such  a  numerous  spawn  of 
Hjanous  prodigies,  as  to  make  false  stories  of  mi- 
tsiclcs    under  certani  circumstances,  a  thing  to  be 
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naturally  expi?cted.  Hence,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctJy  shown,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  thai 
narratives  of  miracles  are  not  attributable  to  suck 
causes — that  they  ai-e  not  the  offspring  of  such  a 
parentage — the  reasonable  rules  of  evidence  seem  U> 
require  that  we  should  refer  them  to  their  usual 
and  best  Known  causes. 

Ncr  can  there  be,  as  some  weak  persons  are  apt 
to  imagine,  any  impiety  in  such  a  course.  On  the 
conti-aiy,  true  piety,  or  religious  reverence  of  God, 
requires  us  to  abstain  with  scrupulous  care  from 
attributing  to  Him  any  works  which  we  have  not 
good  reason  for  believing  Him  to  have  wrought. 
It  is  not  piety,  but  profane  audacity,  which  ven- 
tures to  refer  to  God  that  which,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  probability  which  He  has  Himsell 
furnished  us  with,  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
product  of  human  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or  folly. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  mass  ot'  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  do  not  fonn 
any  part  of  the  same  series  as  those  related  in 
Scripture,  which  latter  are,  therefore,  unafl'ected  by 
any  decision  we  may  come  to  with  respect  to  the 
former ;  and  that  they  are  pressed  by  the  weight 
of  three  distinct  presumptions  against  them — being 
improbable  (1)  as  varying  from  the  analogy  of 
nature ;  (2)  as  varying  fi'om  the  analogy  of  the 
Scripture-miracles ;  (3)  as  resembling  those  legend- 
ary stories  which  aie  the  known  product  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  mi- 
racles is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  There  is  a 
very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it  stood  in  the  Pagan  world, 
given  by  C!icero  in  his  books  de  Divinatione.  In  the 
works  of  Josephus  there  are,  occasionally,  suggestions 
of  natu.'alistic  explanations  of  0.  T.  miracles :  but 
these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for  the  pui-pose  of 
gratifying  sceptical  Pagan  readers  than  as  expressions 
of  his  own  belief.  The  other  chief  authorities  for 
Jewish  opinion  are,  Maimouides,  Moreh  Nebochim, 
lib.  2,  c.  35,  and  the  Pirke  Aboth,  in  Suienhusius' 
Mishna,  tom.  iv.  p.  469,  and  Abarbanel,  Miphaloth 
Elohim,  p.  93.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  noticing 
the  extravagant  hypothesis  of  Cardan  (^De  contra- 
dictione  Medicoi-utn,  1.  2,  tract.  2)  and  of  some 
Ittilian  atheists,  who  referred  the  Christian  miracles 
to  the  influence  of  the  stars.  But  a  new  era  in  the 
dispute  began  with  Spinoza's  Tractatus  Theologico- 
politici,  which  contained  the  germs  of  ;xlniost  all  the 
infidel  theories  which  have  since  appeared.  A  list 
of  the  principal  replies  to  it  may  be  seen  in  Fabricius, 
Delectus  Argumentorum,  &c.,  c.  43,  p.  697,  Ham- 
burg, 1725. 

A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  England  witli 
the  deists,  during  the  last  century,  will  be  found  in 
I.eland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  repiinted  at 
London,  1836. 

The  debate  was  renewed,  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  celebrateo 
essay — the  chief  reples  to  which  are:  PrincipaJ 
Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Hey's  As^ 
risian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  127-200  ;  Bp.  Elrington's 
Donnellan  Leciures,  Dublin,  1796  ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  On  Cause  and  Effect ;  Paley's  Evidences 
(Introduction) ;  Archbp.  Whately,  Zoi/i'c (Appendix), 
and  his  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte [the  argument  of  which  the  writer  of  tnie 
article  has  attempted  to  apply  to  the  objections  ni 
Strauss  in  Historic  Certainties,  or  the  Chronicles  of 
Jicnaif,  Parker,  London,  18621.  See  also  an  in- 
teresting work  bv  the  late  Dean  Lyall,  Propocdia 
Prophettca,    reprinted    1854,   Kivington,    London. 
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Ccrji'pare  also  Bp.  Douglas,  Criterion,  or  Miracka 
Examined,  &c.,  London,  1754. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  controversy  has 
been  reopened  by  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell  in 
The  Unity  of  Worlds,  and  some  remai-ks  on  the 
study  of  evidences  published  in  the  now  celebrated 
volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature, at  present,  to  give  a  list  of  the  replies  to  so 
recent  a  work. 

The  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  was 
slightly  touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes  on  Origen 
against  Celsus,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine;  but 
did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middleton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Enquiry,  1748.  Several 
replies  were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman, 
Church,  &c.,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  permanent  attention.  Some  good  remarks  on 
the  general  subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Bemarhs  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  Warburton's  Julian. 
This  controversy  also  has  of  late  years  been  re- 
opened by  Dr.  Newman,  in  an  essay  on  miracles 
originally  prefixed  to  a  translation  of  Fleury's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  since  republished  in  a 
separate  form.  Dr.  Newman  had  previously,  while 
a  Protestant,  examined  the  whole  subject  of  miracles 
in  an  article  upon  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  [W.  F.] 

MIRIAM  (OnO,    «  their   rebellion :"    LXX. 

T  :  • 

Mapid/J. ;  hence  Joseph.  MapidfJivri :  in  the  N.  T. 
Mapid/J,  or  Napla  ;  Mapid/x  being  the  form  always 
employed  for  the  nominative  case  of  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  though  it  is  dechned  M^plas,  Vlapia ; 
while  Mapla  is  employed  in  all  cases  for  the  three 
other  Mai'ies).  The  name  in  the  0.  T.  is  given  to 
two  persons  only ;  the  sister  of  Moses,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian 
<«'a  it  seems  to  have  been  common.  Amongst  others 
who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated  wife  and  victim, 
Mariamne.  And  through  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  has 
bscome  the  most  frequent  female  name  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

1.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  the  eldest  of 
tliat  sacred  family ;  and  she  first  appears,  probably 
as  a  young  girl,  watching  her  infant  brother's  cradle 
in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her  mother 
as  a  nurse  (ib.  7).  The  independent  and  high  posi- 
tion given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she  never  lost. 
"  The  sister  of  Aaron "  is  her  Biblical  distinction 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she  is  placed  before 
Aaron  ;  and  in  Mic.  vi.  4  reckoned  as  amongst  the 
Three  Deliverers — "  I  sent  before  thee  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  Mii-iam."  She  is  the  first  personage  in 
that  household  to  whom  the  prophetic  gifts  aie 
directly  ascribed — "  Miriam  the  Prophetess"  is  her 
acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20).  The  prophetic 
power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the  same  form  as 
that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and 
David, — poetry,  accompanied  with  music  and  pro- 
cessions. The  only  instance  of  this  prophetic  gift 
is  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  she  takes 
3  cymbal  in  her  hand,  and  goes  forth,  like  the 
Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times  after  a  victory 
(Judg.  V.  1,  xi.  34  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  population 
of' Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and  striking 

their    guitars  (TOWO,  mistranslated    "  dances"). 

It  does  not  appear  how  far  they  joined  in  the  whole 
of  the  song  (Ex.  xv.  1-19)  ;  but  the  opening  woras 
are  repeateil  again  by  Miriam  herself  at  the  close, 
ia  tilt  i'onsi  cf  a  command  to  the  Hebrew  woDiec. 
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"  She'answered  them,  s.-iying.  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah, 
for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously:  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaini 
against  Moses  for  his  mamage  with  a  Cushite. 
[Zipporah].  "  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses? 
Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  (Num.  xii.  1,  2). 
The  question  implies  that  the  prophetic  gift  was 
exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  implies  that  it 
was  communicated  in  a  less  direct  form  than  to  Moses. 
"  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.     My  servant  Moses  is 

not  so With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth, 

even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Nuin. 
xii.  6-8).  A  stern  rebuke  was  administered  in 
front  of  the  sacred  Tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam. 
But  the  punishment  fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief 
offender.  The  hateful  Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which 
for  a  moment  the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand 
of  her  younger  brother,  broke  out  over  the  whole 
person  of  the  proud  pi'ophetess.  How  grand  was 
her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is  implied  in  the 
cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from  both  her  brothers 
— "  Alas,  my  lord !  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead, 
of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh 
out  of  his  mother's  womb.  . . .  Heal  her  now,  0  God ! 
I  beseech  thee."  And  it  is  not  less  evident  in  the 
silent  grief  of  the  nation  :  "  The  people  journeyed 
not  tiU  Miriam  was  brought  in  again"  (Nrmi.  xii. 
10-15).  The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  though  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form,  in  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  drying-up  and  re-flowing  of  the  marvellous  well 
of  the  Wanderings.     [Beer,  vol.  i.  p.  179  a.] 

This  stroke,  and  its  removal,  which  took  place  at 
Hazeroth,  form  the  last  public  event  of  Miriam's  life. 
She  died  towards  the  close  of  the  wanderings  at 
Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there  (Num.  xx.  1).  Her 
tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in  the  days  of  Jerome 
{De  Loc.  Heh.  in  voce  "  Cades  Barnea  ").  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4,  §6), 
her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month 
Xanthicus  (j.  e.  about  the  end  of  Februaiy) ;  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  anniversary  was  still  ob- 
served in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  burial,  he 
adds,  took  place  with  great  pomp  on  a  mountain 
called  Zin  {i.  e.  the  wilderness  of  Zin) ;  and  the 
mourning — which  lasted,  as  in  the  case  of  her 
brothers,  for  thirty  days — was  closed  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  puiification  through  the  sacrifice  of 
the  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1-10),  which  in  the  Pentateuch 
immediately  precedes  the  story  of  her  death. 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  2,  §4,  and  6,  §1), 
she  was  manned  to  the  famous  HuR,  and,  through 
him,  was  grandmother  of  the  architect  Bezaleel. 

In  the  Koran  (ch.  iii.)  she  is  confounded  with  the 
Virgin  Maiy ;  and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  called 
the  Family  of  Amrani,  or  Imran.  (See  also  D'Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient.  "  Zakaria.")  In  other  Arabic 
traditions  her  name  is  given  as  Kolthum  (see  Weil's 
Bibl.  Legends,  101). 

2.  (Both  Vat.  and  Alex,  rhv  Maidv:  Mariam). 
A  person — whether  man  or  woman  does  not  appear 
— mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  JudaL 
and  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  than  that  Miriam  was  sister  or  brother  to 
the  founder  cf  the  town  of  Eshtemoa.  Out  of  the 
numerous  conjectures  of  critics  and  translators  the 
following  may  be  noticed  :  (a)  that  of  the  LXX., 
"  and  Jether  begat  M. ;"  and  (6)  that  of  Bcrthean 
{Chronik,  ad    oc),    that  Miriam,   SLarumaj.  :iiid 
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Ishbah  are  the  children  of  llered  by  his  Egyptian 
wife  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh:  the  lai-.t 
clause  of  ver.  18  having  been  erroneously  transposed 
fioin  its  proper  place  in  ver.  17.  [A.  P   &.'] 

BIIR'MA  (HD-lO:  Mapfxd:  Marma).  A  Ben- 

iamite,  "  chief  of  the  fathere,"  son  of  Shaharaim  by 
his  wife  Hodesh  ;  born  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr. 
viii.  10). 

MIRROR.      The  two  words,   nX"1D,  mardh 

(Ex.  xxxviii.  8  ;  Koiro-irrpov,  speculum),  and  *N"1, 

r^i  ; Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  rendered  "looking-glass" 
m  rhe  A.  V.,  but  fi-om  the  context  evidently  denote 
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a  mjTor  of  polished  metal.  The  mirrtrs  of  th« 
women  oi"  the  congregation,  according  to  the  foniver 
passage,  furnished  the  bronzp  for  the  laver  of  tijo 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  latter  tha  beauty  of  the  figure 
is  heightened  by  rendering  "  Wilt  thou  beat  out 
with  him  the  clouds,  strong  as  a  molten  min'or  ?  "  , 
the  word  translated  "spread  out"  in  the  A  V. 
being  that  which  is  properly  applied  to  the  ham- 
mering of  metals  into  plates,  and  fi-om  which  the 
Hebrew  term  for  "finnament"  is  derived.  [Fir- 
mament.] The  metaphor  in  Deut.  xxviii.  23, 
"  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass," 
derived  its  force  from  the  same  popular  belief  in  the 
solidity  of  the  sky. 


Egypt'^'i  Mirrors.    1,  3,  4,  from  Mr.  Salt's  collection  j  2,  from  a  paiiidDg  at  Thebes ;  4  is  about  11  inches  high. 


The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt 
probably  brought  with  them  min-ors  like  those 
which  were  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  made 
of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  wrought  with 
such  admii-able  skill,  says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Aric. 
Eg.  iii.  384),  that  they  were  "  susceptible  of  a 
lusti-e,  which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at  the 
pi'esent  day,  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  many  centuries.  The 
mirror  itsoif  was  nearly  round,  inserted  into  a  handle 
of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  whose  form  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  Some  presented  the 
fijfuie  of  a  female,  a  flower,  a  column,  or  a  rod 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Athor,  a  bii-d,  or  a 
fancy  device ;  and  sometimes  the  face  of  a  Typho- 
uian  monster  was  introduced  to  support  the  mirror, 
serving  as  a  contrast  to  the  features  whosp  beauty 
was  displayed  within  it."  With  regard  to  the 
metal  of  which  the  ancient  min-ors  were  composed 
there  is  not  much  diti'erence  of  opinion.  Pliny 
mentions  that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at 
Brundusium  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  (xxxiii. 
45),  or  if  tin  alone  (xxxiv.  48).  Praxiteles,  in  the 
time  ot  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though  these  were 


*  Silver  mirrors  are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  {MosteU.  i.  4, 
ver.  101)  and  Philostratus  (Icon.  i.  6) ;  and  one  of  steel  is 
MJd  to  have  been  found.  They  were  even  made  of  gold 
(Eur.JIec.  925  ;  Sen.  ^at.  Quaest.  i.  17). 

•>  Apparently  in  allusion  to  this  custom  Moore  (Spicu- 
feait  0.  6),  in  describing  tie  maidens  who  danced  Kt  tic 


afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids."  They  are  mentioned 
by  Chrysostom  among  the  extravagances  of  fashion 
tor  which  he  rebuked  the  Lidies  of  his  time,  and 
Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in  his  denunciation  oi 
similar  follies  {Natur.  Quaest.  i.  17).  Mirrors  were 
used  by  the  Roman  women  in  the  worship  of  Juno 
(Seneca,  Ep.  95;  Apuleius,  Metam.  xi.  c.  9,  p.  770). 
In  the  Egyptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  Alexandi-ia 
{De  ador.  in  Spir.  ix. ;  Opera,  i.  p.  314,  ed.  Pai-is, 
1638),  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  worship 
in  linen  garments,  holding  a  mirror  in  their  left 
hands  and  a  sistrum  in  their  right,  and  the  Isi-aeiites, 
having  fallen  into  the  idolatries  of  the  countiy,  had 
brought  with  them  the  mirrors  which  they  used  in 
their  woi-ship." 

According  to  Beckmann  [Hist,  of  Inv.  ii.  64, 
Bohn),  a  mirror  which  was  discovered  near  Naples 
was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made  of  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a  little  lead. 
Beclonann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a  note  the 
result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror,  which 
he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67'12  copper, 
24*93  tin,  and  8"13  lead,  or  nearly  8  parts  of  copper 
to  3  of  tin  and  1  of  lead,  but  neither  in  this,  nor  iu 


Island  Temple  of  the  Moon,  says,  "  As  tbey  passed  qikU*? 
the  lamp,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  from  their  boROms, 
which,  I  could  perieive,  was  the  rjriection  of  a  smnU 
mirror,  that  in  the  manner  of  the  women  cf  the  East 
each  cl  tbe  (lancers  wore  beneath  her  left  sbculdcr." 
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jne  analysed  \<y  Klaproth,  wiis  there  anr  trace  of 
antimony,  which  Beokmann  asserts  was  uuicnown  to 
the  ancients.  Modern  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  produces  the  b&st 
metal  for  specula  {Phil.    Trans,  vol.  67,  p.  29i)). 


MISGAB 
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Egyptian  Mirror     (From  Mr  Salt's  colleotion.) 


Much  curious  information  will  be  found  in  Beckmann 
upon  the  various  substances  employed  by  the  ancients 
for  mirrors,  but  which  has  no  beai'ing  upon  the 
Mulgect  of  this  article.     In  his  opinion  it  was  not  till 


Egj-ptinn  Mirror.  2  and  3  show  the  bottom  of  the  handle,  to 
which  i^nmething  has  been  fastened.  (Was  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Hoggr.> 

the  13th  century  that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with 
tin  or  lead,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful 
allusion  in  Fliny  (xxxvi.  66)"^  to  the  mirrors  made 
in  the  glass-houses  of   Sidon,  having  reference  to 


experiments  which  were  unsuccessful.  Other  allu" 
sions  to  bronze  mirrors  will  be  found  in  a  fragment 
of  Aeschylus  preserved  in  Stobaeus  {Ser-n.  xvii' 
p.  164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608),  and  in  Callirnachus 
{Hym.  in  Lav.  Pall.  21).  Convex  min'ors  of  po- 
lished steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East, 
in  a  manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Ecclus.  xii. 
11,  quoted  by  Harmer  {^Ohserv.  vol.  iv.  c.  11, 
obs.  55). 

The  metal  of  which  the  miiTors  were  comjosed 
being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  requiied  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  bright  (Wisd.  vii.  26  ;  Ecclus.  xii.  1 1). 
This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded  pumice-stone, 
rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which  was  generally  sus- 
pended from  the  mirror.  The  Persians  used  emery- 
powder  for  the  same  purpose,  according  to  Chardin 
(quoted  by  Hartmann,  die  Hchr.  am  Putztischc,  ii. 
245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror,  appeals  to  be  alluded  to  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  On  the  other  hand  a  polished 
mirror  is  among  the  Arabs  the  emblem  of  a  pure 
reputation.  "  More  spotless  than  the  mirror  of  a 
foreign  woman,"  is  with  them  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, which  Mei'dani  explains  of  a  woman  who  has 
married  out  of  her  country,  and  polishes  her  mirror 
incessantly  that  no  part  of  her  face  may  escape  her 
obsei-vation  (De  Sacy,  Chrest.  Arab.  iii.  p.  236). 

The  obscure  word  D^3iv|,  gilyomm  (Is.  iii.  23), 

rendered  "glasses"  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vulgate 
specula,  and  sujiported  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  .Tarchi,  is 
explained  by  Schroeder  {de  Vest.  Mul.  Hehr.  ch. 
18)  to  signify  "  transparent  dresses  "  of  Mne  linen, 
as  the  LXX.  (t&  Sio(f>ai'/)  Ka.Ka>viKi.),  and  even 
Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  understand  it  (comp.  rmil- 
ticia,  Juv.  Sat.  ii.  66,  76).  In  support  of  this 
view,  it  is  urged  that  the  terms  which  follow  denote 
articles  of  female  attire ;  but  in  Is.  viii.  1,  a  woi'd 
closely  resembling  it  is  used  for  a  smooth  writing 
tablet,  and  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  approved 
by  Gesenius  {Jesaia  i.  215)  and  the  best  authorities. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

MIS'AEL  {Mta-a-qX:  Misael).     1.  The  sameae 

MiSHAEL  2  (1  Esd.  ix.  44 ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

2.  =MiSHAEL  3,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Meshaci. 
(Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66). 

MIS'GAB  (ll'^Sn,   with   the   def.    article 

'A/xdd  :  fortis,  sublimia),  a  place  in  Moab  nameC 
in  company  with  Neuo  and  Kiriathaim  In  the 
denunciation  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1).  It  appears 
to  be  mentioned  also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,"  though  there 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  high  fort."  [MOAB,  p.  397.] 
In  neither  passage  is  there  any  clue  to  its  situation 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  mention  with  the  above  two 
places ;  and  even  that  is  of  little  avail,  as  neither 
of  them  have  been  satisfactorily  identified. 

The  name  may  be  derived  from  a  root  signi- 
fying elevation  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1320),  and  in 
that  case  was  probably  attached  to  a  town  situated 
on  a  height.  It  is  possibly  identical  with  Mizpeh 
OF  MOAB,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  Fiirst 
{ffandwb.  794  a)  understands  "the  Misgab "  to 
mean  the  highhind  country  of  Moab  generally,  but 
its  mention  in  company  with  other  places  which 


e  "  Sidone  quondam  iis  offlcinis  nobill :  siquidem  etlam 
spemla  exoogitaverat." 

■  In  this  passage  it  is  without  the  article.  As  a  mere 
appellative,  the  word  Misgab  Is  frequently  used  in  the 
poetical  perls  of  Scnptiire,  In  the  sense  of  a  lofty  plao* 


of  refuge.     Thus  2  Sam.  xxil.  3 ;  Ps.  Ix.  9,  Mx.  9 ;  le. 

xxxiil.  16 ;  in  which  and  other  places  it  is  varloca.; 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "high  tower,"  "refuge/'  "«1» 
fence,"  &c.    See  Stanley,  S.  de  P.  App.  }3i. 
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we  know  to  havo  been  definite  spots,  even  thoup;h  ' 
not  yet  identified  with  certainty,  seems  to  foibia  | 
this.  [u.| 

MISH'AEL  i!?NlK*^0:  Mjira^A.  in  Ex.;  Mt- 
aaSd-q  ;  Alex.  MLffaSit  in  Lev. :  Misael,  Misaele). 
1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Uzziel,  the  uncle  of  Aaron 
and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  When  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  struck  dead  for  offering  strange  fire,  Mishael 
and  his  brother  Elzaphan,  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
removed  their  bodies  from  the  sanctuary,  and  buried 
them  withort  the  camp,  their  loose  fitting  tunics'' 
(cuttSnoth,  A  V.  "  coats  "),  the  simplest  of  eastern 
dresses,  serving  for  winding-sheets  (Lev.  x.  4,  5). 
The  late  Pr'if.  Blunt  ( Uncles.  Coincidences,  pt.  i. 
§xiv.)  conjectured  that  the  two  brothers  weie  the 
"  men  who  were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man  " 
'^Nnm.  ix.  ft),  and  thus  prevented  from  keeping  the 
iecond  passover. 

2.  (Miira^X;  Alex.  Meiffa'fiX:  3fisael).  One  of 
those  who  stood  at  Ezra's  left  hand,  on  the  tower  of 
wood  m  the  street  of  the  water  gate,  when  he  read 
the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  Called 
Misael  ■  q  1  Esdr.  ix.  44. 

3.  On'!  of  Daniel's  three  companions  in  captivity, 
and  of  the  b..,^oi-royal  of  .Judah  (Dan.  i.  6,  7,  U, 
19,  ii.  17).  He  received  the  Babylonian  title  of 
Mi:SHACH,  by  which  he  is  better  known.  In  the 
Seng  of  the  'fhree  Children  he  is  called  Misael. 

MISH'AL,  and  MISH  EAL  (both  ^NK'P : 
T^v  BacreWdu,  Alex.  MotrociA. ;  Maarro,  Alei. 
M.a<r(i\p :  Messnl,  Misal),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Asher  (Josli.  xix.  26),  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  30).  It  occui's  between 
Aniad  and  Carniel,  but  the  fomier  remains  un- 
known, and  this  catalogue  of  Asher  is  so  imperfect, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  with  certainty  that 
Mishal  was  near  Caranel.  True,  Eusebius  (Onom. 
"  Ma.san ")  says  that  it  was,  but  he  is  evidently 
merely  quoting  the  list  of  Joshua,  and  not  speaking 
from  actual  knowledge.  In  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  it  is  given  as  Mashal,  a  form  which  suggests  its 
identity  with  the  Masaloth  of  later  history;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  remark  for  or  against  this  iden- 
tification. [G.] 

MISH'AM  (Oytj'p:  MitraoA:  Misaam).  A 
Beujaniite,  .son  of  Elpaid,  and  descendant  of  Shaha- 
raim  (I  Chr.  viii.  12;. 

MISH'MA  (yOt^^p,  Ua(Tfj.d:  Masma). 

1.  A  son  of  Ishniael  and  li-other  of  JIibsam 
(Gen.  XXV.  14;  1  Chr.  i.  3C).  The  JIasamani  of 
I'tolemy  (vi.  7,  §21),  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
l\lishma;  their  modem  descendants  are  not  known 
tc  the  writer,  but  the  name  (Blisma')*  exists  in 
.\ialiia,  and  a  tribe  is  called  the  Benee-Misma'.  In 
the  Jlir-dt  ez-Zemiin  (MS.),  Mishma  is  written 
Misma' — probably  from  Itabbinical  .sources;  but  it 
is  anded  "  and  he  is  ]\Iesma'ah.*  The  Arabic  word 
lias  the  same  signification  as  the  Hebrew. 

2.  A  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  2.5),  brother  of 
MiisSAM.  These  brothers  were  perhaps  named  after 
the  older  brothers,  ]\lishraa  and  Jlibsam.    [E.  S.  P.] 

MISHMAN'NAH  (nSOK^D :  Matr/iwo ;  Alex. 
Mao-juaj/ ;    F.  A.   'M.avifj.a.vvi]:    Masnwna),      The 

*>  Their  priestly  frocks,  or  cassocks  (Ex.  kL  14),  which, 
w  Jarchi  renidrfcs,  were  not.  burned. 
-  o 
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MIsREPHOTH 

fourtJi  of  the  twelve  lion-faced  Oadites,  men  of  the 
host  for  the  battlo,  who  "  separate  I  themselv«<j  unto 
David"  in  the  hold  of  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  10,-. 

MISH'RAITES,  THE  C']l-p'rl^7\ :  'Viixaaa- 
paeiu ;  Alex,  -qfiaaapaeiv :  Maserei),  the  fourth  ot 
the  four  "  families  of  Kirjath-jearim,"  i.  e.  colonies 
proceeding  therefrom  and  foxmding  towns  (1  Chr. 
ii.  .53).  Like  the  other  thi-ee,  Mishra  is  not  else- 
where mentioned,  nor  does  any  trace  of  it  appear  to 
have  been  since  discovered.  But  in  its  turn  it 
founded — so  the  passage  is  doubtless  to  be  under- 
stood— the  towns  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  the  former 
of  which  has  been  identified  in  our  own  tim.es, 
while  the  latter  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  sam» 
neighbourhood.      [Mahaneh-Dan.]  [G.j 

MISPEPt'ETH  in^Sp»:  Ma(r<^apa0  ;  F.  A 
Macr<papa5  :  Mespharuth  j.  One  of  those  who  le 
turned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  fiom  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Mizpab 
and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  8  Asphakasus. 

mis'rephoth-ma'im(d;'o  nianb'p.and 

in  xiii.  6,  "O  riQIt^'O  :  MoffepcSy,  and  M.o.(repf(* 
MefKpaifxaifj.;  Alex.  Ma(rpe(pwd  fiaeifi,  and  Maffe- 
pecpaid  /j-at/j.  :  aquae  Miscrephoth),  a  place  in 
northern  Palestine,  in  close  connexion  with  Zidon- 
rabbah,  i.  e.  Sidon.  From  "  the  waters  of  Merom  " 
.Joshua  chased  the  Canaanite  kings  to  Zidon  and 
Misrephoth-maim,  and  then  eastward  to  the  "  plain 
of  Mizpeh,"  probably  the  great  plain  of  Baalbek — 
the  Bikah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Buka'a  of  the  modern 
Syrians  (Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs  once  again 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  districts  remaining  to  be 
conquered  (xiii.  6) — "  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  from  Lebanon  unto  M.  Maim,  'all  tlie 
Zidonians."  Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  "  burnings  of  watere,"  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  taken  by  the  old  interpreters  to  mean 
"  warm  waters,"  whether  natural,  i.  e.  hot  baths 
or  springs — as  by  Kimchi  and  the  interpolation  in 
the  Vulgate  ;  or  aiiificial,  ».  e.  salt,  glass,  or  smelt- 
ing-works — as  by  Jarchi,  and  the  others  mentioned 
by  Fiirst  {Hdwh.  8036),  Rijdiger  (in  Gesen.  Thes. 
1341),  and  Keil  (Josua,  ad  loo.). 

Lord  A.  Hervey  (Genealogies  &c  ,  228 note) 
considers  the  name  as  confwred  in  consequence  of 
the  "  burning"  of  Jabin's  chariots  there.  But  were 
they  burnt  at  that  spot?  and,  if  so,  why  is  the 
name  the  "burning  oi waters  f  The  probability 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is,  that  a  meaning 
has  been  foiced  on  a  name  originally  belonging  to 
another  language,  and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the 
later  occupiers  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  ch.  xv.),  reviving 
the  conjecture  of  himself  and  Schultz  {Bibl.  Sacra, 
1855),  treats  Misrephoth-maim  as  identical  with  a 
collection  of  springs  called  Ain-Musheirifih,  on  the 
sea-shore,  close  under  the  Ras  en-Naklmra ;  but 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  far  fiom 
Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be  the  place  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zarephath? 
In  Hebrew,  allowing  for  a  change  not  unfiequeiit 
of  S  to  Z  (reveised  in  the  form  of  the  name  current 
still  later — Sai'epta),  the  two  are  from  roots  almost 
identical,  not  only  in  sound,  but  also  in  meaning ; 
while  the  close  connexion  of  Zai'ephath  with  Zidon — 
"  Zarephath  which  belongeth  to  Zidon," — is  asiothcr 
point  of  strong  resemblance.  [G.] 


'  The  "and"  here  inserted  in  ths  A.  V.  is  quite 
gratnitoag. 


MITE 

MITE  l\<-iti6v),  a  coin  cun«nt  in  Palestine  in 
thu  time  of  our  Lord.  It  took  its  name  fiom  a 
Tery  small  Greeis  copper  coin,  of  which  with  the 
Atliynians  seven  went  to  the  x"^""''^'  ^^  seeuio 
111  I'alestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  ui' 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  low  value.  The  mite  is  famous  from 
its  being  mentioned  in  the  acconnt  of  the  pooi 
widow's  piety  whom  Christ  saw  casting  two  mites 
into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41-44  ;  Luke  xxi. 
1-4-).  Fiom  St.  Mark's  explanation,  "  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (Aeirra  5uo,  3  icrri 
KoSpdvTTjs,  ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  KoSpdvrris  or  farthing  was  the  commoner 
coin,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  there 
sp(>ken  of  as  a  money  of  account,  though  this  might 
be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt.  v.  26).  In 
the  Graeco- Roman  coiniige  oi'  Palestine,  in  which 
we  include  tlie  money  of  the  Herodian  family,  the 
two  smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the  more 
common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  farthing  and 
the  mite,  the  larger  weighing  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  smaller.  This  correspondence  is  made  moie 
probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  larger  seems 
to  be  reduced  from  the  earlier  "quarter"  of  the 
Jewish  coinage.  It  is  noticeable,  that  although  the 
supposed  mites  struck  about  the  time  referred  to 
ill  the  Gospels  are  rare,  those  of  Alex.  Jannaeus' 
soinage  are  numerous,  whose  abundant  money 
must  have  long  continued  in  use.  [Money  ; 
Farthing.]  [li.  S.  P.] 

MITH'OAH  (ni^n?:?:    MaOeKKa:    Ilethca), 

the  name  of  an  unknown  desert  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  meaning,  perhaps,  "place  of  sweetness  "  • 
(Num.  xxxiii.  28,  29).  [H,  H.] 

MITH'NITE,   THE  Cinsn  :    6  BaiOavd ; 

Alex.  6  MadOavi:  Mnthanites),  the  designation  of 
JOSHAPHAT,  one  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue 
of  1  Chr.  xi.  (ver.  43).  No  doubt  it  signifies  the 
native  of  a  place  or  a  tribe  beating  the  name  of 
Methen ;  but  no  trace  exists  in  the  Bible  of  any 
Such.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Joshaphat  is  both 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  man  from  beyond  Jor- 
dan, but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  therefrom  that 
Methen  was  also  in  that  region.  [Gf-] 

MITH'EEDATH  (JTinnQ  :  mepaUTi)s  : 
Mithridates).  1.  The  treasurer  (13T3,  gizbdr)  of 
Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  Sheshbazzar  (Ezr.  i.  8).  The  LXX. 
bike  (jizhdr  as  a  gentilic  name,  Taff^aprtvSs,  the 
Vulgate  as  a  patronymic,  filius  Gazabar,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  The  word  occurs 
in  a  slightly  difl'eient  form  in  Dim.  iii.  2,  3,  and  is 
there  rendered  "  treasurer ;"  and  in  the  parallel 
history  of  1  Esdr.  ii.  11,  Mithiedath  is  called  Mi- 
thridates the  treasurer  {ya^o(pv\al).  The  name 
Mitliredath,  "  given  by  Mithia,"  is  one  of  a  class  of 
compounds  of  frequent  occurrence,  formed  from  the 
name  of  Mithra,  the  Iranian  sun-god. 

2.  A  Persian  officer  stationed  at  Samaria,  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxeixes,  or  Smerdis  the  Magian  (Ezr. 
iv.  7).  He  joined  with  his  colleagues  in  pievailino- 
upon  the  king  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 
In  I  Esdr.  ii.  16  he  is  called  Mithridates. 
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•  D'-rived  from  pflO.  "  sweetnes^,"  wHh  the  suffix  H 
»\  l(K,-vllly,  wliich  (jr  Us  plur.   niJ  >s  often  fo(md  in 


VOL.  II. 


MITHRIDA'TES  (.MiOpoSirris ;  Alei.  V.tltp. 
Sdrris :  Mitkridatus). 

1.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  11)  =  MiTHREDATll  1. 

2.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  =  Mithredath  2. 

MITRE.    [Crown.] 

MITYLE'NE  {yiirv\r]vv,  in  classical  authon 
and  on  inscriptions  frequently  yivTiXrivr]),  the  chief 
town  of  Lesbos,  and  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island.  Its  position  is  very  accurately,  though 
incidentally,  marked  (Acts  xx.  14,  15)  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  return-voyage  from  I:is  third 
a|iostolical  journey.  Mitylene  is  the  inie:mediate 
place  where  he  stopped  for  the  night  between  Assoa 
and  Chios.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  ciicum- 
staaces  of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  in  the  harbom-  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene 
the  ship  would  be  sheltered  from  that  wind.  More- 
over it  appears  that  St.  Paul  was  there  at  the  time 
of  dark  moon :  and  this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
passing  the  night  there  before  going  through  the 
intricate  passages  to  the  southward.  See  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xx.,  where  a  view  of  the 
place  is  given,  showing  the  fine  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains behind.  The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in 
Roman  times  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  ("  Mi- 
tylene pulchra,"  Hor.  Epist.  I.  xi,  17  ;  see  Cic. 
c.  Rull.  ii.  16).  In  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  th<j 
privileges  of  a  free  city  (Plin.  N.  H.  v.  39).  It 
is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean  which  have 
continued  without  intermission  to  flourish  till  the 
present  day.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
island,  and  is  itself  now  called  sometimes  Castro, 
sometimes  Mitylen.  Tournefort  gives  a  rude  pic- 
ture of  the  place  as  it  appeared  in  1700  (  Voyage 
da  Levant,  i.  148,  149).  It  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pose to  refer  to  our  own  Admir.alty  charts,  Nos. 
1665  and  1654.  Mitylene  concentrates  in  itself 
the  chief  interest  of  Lesbos,  an  island  peculiarly 
famous  in  the  history  of  poetry,  and  especially  of 
poetry  in  connexion  with  music.  But  for  these 
points  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  Diet,  of 
Geography.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  With  the  Israelites 
who  journeyed  from  Kameses  to  Succoth,  the  firot 
stage  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went  up  (Ex. 
xii.  38)  "  a  mixed  multitude"  (H'^J?:  eirifiiKTos  ■ 
vulgus  promisctmm),  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
identified.  In  the  Targum  the  phrase  is  vaguely  ren- 
dered "  many  foreigners,"  and  Jarchi  explains  it  as 
"a  medley  of  outlandish  people."  Abeii  Ezra  goes 
further  and  says  it  signifies  "  the  Egyjitians  who 
were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  '  mixed 
multitude '  (f]-1DDDX,  Num.  xi.  4),  who  were  ga- 
thered to  them."  Jarchi  on  the  latter  passage  also 
identifies  the  ''  mixed  multitude "  of  Num.  and 
Exodus.  During  their  residence  in  Egypt  marriag;es 
were  naturally  contracted  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  natives,  and  the  son  of  such  a  marriage  be- 
tween an  Israelitish  woman  and  an  Egyptian  is 
especially  mentioned  as  being  stoned  for  blasphemy 
(Lev.  xxiv.  11),  the  same  law  holding  good  for  the 
resident  or  naturalized  foreigner  as  for  the  native 
Israelite  (Josh.  viii.  35).  This  hybrid  race  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Jarchi  and  .A ben  Ezra,  and  is 
most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Exodus.  Kndbel  un-itrstands  by  the  "  mixed  muU 
titude"  the  remain*  of  the  llyksos  who  left  Egj-pt 
with  the  Hebrew  Di'.  K?.liscli  ( Comm.  on  Ex. 
lii.  38)  interprets  it  of  the  native  EjryptiiUif  who 
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MIZAR,  THE  HILL 


MIZPAH 
1.  MizPAH  (RBVan;    Saraar.   naVOH,  •'.  « 

the  pillar:  tj  Spacris  ;  Veneto-Gk.  6  cLTfiriauSs: 
Vulg.  omitf).  The  earliest  of  all,  iu  order  of  the 
narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Jacob 
and  Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead  (ver. 
25),  to  sei-ve  both  as  a  witness  to  the  covenant 
then  entered  into,  and  also  as  a  landmark  of  the 
boundary  between  them  (ver.  52).  This  heap 
received  a  name  from  tach  of  the  two  chief  actoia 
in  the  transaction — Galeed  and  Jegar  Saha- 
DUTHA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  viz.  Mizpah, 
which  it  seems  fi-om  the  terms  of  the  narrative  to 
have  derived  fiom  neither  party,  but  to  have  pos- 
sessed already ;  which  third  name,  in  the  address 
of  i.aban  to  Jacob,  is  seized  and  played  upon  after 
the  manner  of  these  ancient  people: — "Therefore 
he  called  the  name  of  it  Galeed,  and  the  Mizpah; 
for  he  said,  Jehovah  watch  (itzeph,  f\)i'')  between 

me  and  thee,"  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Hebrew  paronomasia  is  put  into  the  mouth,  not  of 
Jacob  the  Hebrew,  but  of  Laban  the  Syrian,  the 
ditference  in  whose  language  is  just  before  marked 
by  "  Jegai'-Sahadutha."  Various  attempts'  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  this  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  in  Mizpah  we  pos- 
sess a  Hebraized  form  of  the  original  name,  whatever 
that  may  have  been,  bearing  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  the  Arabic  Beit-ur  bears  to  the 
Hebrew  Beth-horon,  or — as  we  may  afterwards  see 
reason  to  suspect — as  Safieh  and  Shafat  hear  to 
ancient  Mizpehs  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  In 
its  Hebraized  form  the  word  is  derived  from  the  root 
tsdphdh,  riDV,  "to  look  out"  (Gesen.  Lexicon, 
ed.  Robinson,  s.  v.  nCV),  and  signifies  a  watch- 
tower.  The  root  has  also  the  signification  of  breadth 
— expansion.  But  that  the  original  name  had  the 
same  signification  as  it  possesses  in  its  Hebrew 
form  is,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely ;  because  in  such, 
linguistic  changes  the  meaning  always  appears  to 
be  secondary  to  the  likeness  in  sound. 

Of  this  early  name,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  we 
find  other  traces  on  both  sides  of  Jordan,  not  only  in 
the  various  Mizpahs,  but  in  such  names  as  Zophim, 
which  we  know  foi-med  part  of  the  lofty  Pisgah  ; 
Zaphon,  a  town  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  27) ;  Zuph 
and  Ramathaim-Zophim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mizpeh  of  Benjamin  ;  Zephathah  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mizpeh  of  Judah  ;  possibly  also  in  Safed, 
the  well-known  city  of  Galilee. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  Jacob  and 
Laban,  and  the  spot  where  their  conference  had 
been  held  became  a  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
place  for  solemn  conclave  and  deliberation  in  times 
of  difficulty  long  after.  On  this  natural  "  watch- 
tower"  (LXX.  ffKoirtd],  when  the  last  touch  had 
been  put  to  their  "misery"  by  the  threatened 
attack  of  the  Bene-Ammon,  did  the  children  ot 
Israel  assemble  for  the  choice  of  a  leader  (Judg.  i. 
17,  comp.  ver.  16) ;  and  when  the  outlawed  Jeph- 
thah  had  been  prevailed  on  to  leave  his  exile  and 
take  the  head  of  his  people,  his  first  act  was  to  go  to 
1  "  the  Mizpah,"  and  on  that  consecrated  ground  utter 

»  In  the  Peshito-Syriac  it  hears  the  title,  "  The  Psalm  3.  Mizpeh  with  the  article  in  Josh.  xv.  38  only ;  4.  In  every 

which  l>ayld  s;ing  when  he  was  in  exite,  and  longing  to  other  case  the  Hebrew  text  presents  the  name  as  ham- 

return  to  Jerusalem."  MJtzpah. 

b  These  exceptions  may  be  collected  here  with  conve-  =•  See  Ewald,  Komposition  der  Genesis.    Thus  in  tim 

nlence:— 1.  Mizpeh,  withcnit  the  article.  Is  found  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  versions  of  ver.  49,  the  word  Mizpeh  it 

Hebrew  in  Josh.  xl.  8,  Judg.  xi.  29,  and  1  Sam.  xxli.  3  not  treated  as  a  proper  D&me  at  all ;  and  a  different  nni 

onl}^;   Z  Mizpah  without  the  urticCe  in  H»s.  v.  lonly;  is  Klveu  to  U)S  vene. 


were  involved  in  the  same  oppression  with  the 
Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty,  wliich  invaded  and 
subdued  Lower  Egypt ;  and  Kurtz  (Hist,  of  Old 
Cov.  ii.  312,  Eng.  tr.),  while  he  supposes  the 
"  mi.'ced  multitude  "  to  have  been  Egyptians  of  the 
lower  classes,  attributes  their  emigration  to  their 
having  "  endured  the  same  oppression  as  the 
Israelites  from  the  proud  spirit  of  caste  which  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,"  in  consequence  of  which  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  Hebrews,  "  and  served 
henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
That  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  is  a  general  term  in- 
cluding all  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Israelite 
blood  is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be  posi- 
tively asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  pro- 
bnbly  denoted  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the 
Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spu- 
rious marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves 
Egyptians  oi  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  same 
happened  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Neh. 
xiii.  3,  a  slight  clue  is  given  by  which  the  meaning 
of  the  "  mixed  multitude"  may  be  more  definitely 
ascertained.  Upon  reading  in  the  law  "  that  the 
Ammonite  and  the  Moabite  should  not  come  into 
the  congregation  of  God  for  ever,"  it  is  said,  "  they 
separated  from  Israel  all  the  mixed  midtitude." 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  relates  the  expulsion 
of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from  the  Temple,  of  the 
merchants  and  men  of  Tyre  from  the  city,  and  of 
the  foreign  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  intermarried.  All 
of  tl>ese  were  included  in  the  "mixed  multitude," 
and  Nehemiah  adds,  "  thus  cleansed  I  them  from  all  ' 
foreigners."  The  Targ.  Jon.  on  Num.  xi.  4,  ex- 
plains the  "  mixed  multitude "  as  proselytes,  and 
this  view  is  apparently  adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there 
does  not  seem  any  foundation  for  it.     [W.  A.  W.] 

MIZ'AR,  THE  HILL  ("lyv^  "^0  =  ^P°^ 
fieiKpos:  mans  inodicus),  a  mountain  —  for  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  word  is  har  in  the  ori- 
ginal (see  vol.  i.  816a)— apparently  in  the  northern 
part  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  from  which  the 
author  of  Psalm  xiii.  utters  his  pathetic  appeal 
(ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowhere  else,  and  the 
only  clue  we  have  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  Jordan  "  and  the  "  Hermous,"  com- 
bined with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the 
Psalm  that  it  is  the  cry  of  an  exile"  fiora  Jeru- 
salem, possibly  on  his  road  to  Babylon  (Ewald, 
Dicliter.  ii.  185).  If  taken  as  Hebrew,  the  word 
is  derivable  from  a  root  signifying  smallness — the 
same  by  which  Zoar  is  explained  in  Gen.  xix.  20- 
22.  This  is  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  versions, 
and  in  the  Prayer-book  Psalms  of  the  Church  of 
England  appears  in  the  inaccurate  form  of  "  the 
little  hill  of  Hermon."  [G.] 

MIZTAH,  and  MIZTEH.  The  name  borne 
by  several  places  in  ancient  Palestine.  Although 
in  the  A.  V.  most  frequently  presented  as  Mizpeh, 
yet  in  the  original,  with  but  few  e.fceptions,  the 
name  is  Mizpah,  and  with  equally  few  •>  exceptions  is 
iccompanied  with  the  definite  article —  HSVBn. 
ham-Mitzpah. 
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all  li!6  -Kcrls  •'  before  Jehovah."  It  was  doubtless  | 
D-om  Mizpah  that  he  made  his  apjieal  to  tlie  kiiir;  of  the 
AnilEonites  (xi.  12),  and  invited,  though  fVuitlessl y, 
Jie  aid  of  h:s  kinsmen  of  Ephraim  on  the  otlier  side 
ff  Jordan  (xii.  2).  At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have 
hencefoiwavd  resided  ;  there  the  fatal  meeting  took 
place  with  his  daughter  on  his  return  from  the 
war  (xi.  34),  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  on  the 
altiir  of  that  sanctuary  the  lather's  terrible  vow 
was  consunmiated.  The  topographical  notices  of 
Jephthah's  course  in  his  attack  and  pursuit  (vcr. 
29)  are  extremely  ditficult  to  unravel ;  but  it  seems 
most  piobable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilead"  which  is 
mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  same  as  the 
ham-Jlizpah  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nan-ative  ; 
and  both,  as  we  shall  see  afteiwards,  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Kamath-Mizpeh  and  Kamotii- 
Ciii-EAD,  SO  famous  in  the  later  history. 

It  is  still  more  ditficult  to  determine  whether 
this  was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great 
assembly  of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the 
nifcasures  to  be  taken  against  Gibeah  after  the 
outrage  on  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx. 
1,  .'!,  xxi.  1,  5,  8).  No  doubt  there  seems  a  certain 
violence  in  removing  the  scene  of  any  part  of  so 
local  a  story  to  so  great  a  distance  as  the  other  side 
of  Jordan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  limits 
of  the  story  so  circumscribed  ?  The  event  is  repie- 
sented  as  one  affecting  not  a  part  only,  but  the 
whole  of  the  nation,  east  of  Jordan  as  well  as  west 
— "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  the  land  of  Cilead  " 
(xx.  1).  The  only  part  of  the  nation  excluded  from 
the  assembly  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  that 
no  communication  on  the  subject  was  held  with 
them,  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  they  only 
"  heard"  of  its  taking  place  (xx.  3)  ;  an  expression 
which  would  be  meaningless  if  the  place  of  assembly 
were — as  Mizpah  of  Benjamin  was — within  a  mile  or 
twoof  Gibeah, in  thevery  heart  of  their  own  territory, 
though  perfectly  natural  if  it  were  at  a  distance  from 
them.  And  had  there  not  been  some  reason  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  combined  possibly  with  some 
special  claim  in  ilizpah — and  that  claim  doubtless 
its  ancient  sanctity  and  the  reputation  which  Jeph- 
thah's success  had  conferred  upon  it — why  was  not 
either  Bethel,  where  the  ark  was  deposited  (xx. 
26,  27),  or  Shiloh,  chosen  for  the  purpose?  Sup- 
pose a  Mizpah  near  Gibeah,  and  the  subject  is  full 
of  dilficulty :  remove  it  to  the  place  of  Jacob  and 
Laban's  meeting,  and  the  difficulties  disappear;  and 
the  allusions  to  Gilead  (xx.  1),  to  Jabesh-Gilead 
(xxi.  8,  &c.),  and  to  Shiloh,  as  "  in  the  laiid  of 
Caivian,"  all  fall  naturally  into  their  places  and 
acquire  a  proper  foice. 

Mizpah  is  probably  the  same  as  Ramath-Mizpeh 
(nQ^?3n  '")),  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.     The 

prefix  merely  signifies  that  the  spot  was  an  elevated 
one,  which  we  already  believe  it  to  have  been  ;  and 
if  the  two  are  not  identical,  then  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  an  enumeiation  of  the  chief  jilaces  of 
Gilead  with  the  omission  of  its  most  famous  sanc- 
tuary. l\amath  hr.m-Mizpeh  was  most  probably 
identical  also  with  Kamoth-Gilead  ;  but  this  is  a 
point  which  will  be  most  advantageously  discussed 
under  the  latter  head. 
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Mizpah  still  ret  lined  its  name  in  the  days  of  th« 
Matt^ibees,  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  with 
the  other  cities  of  (iilead  (1  Mace.  v.  35).  From 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  "Maspha"; 
it  receives  a  bare  mention.  It  is  probable,  both 
from  their  notices  [Onom.  "  Rammoth")  and  iiom 
other  considerations,  that  Kamoth-Gilead  is  the 
modem  es-Salt ;  but  it  is  not  ascert<iiueil  whether 
Mizpah  is  not  rather  the  great  mountain  Jeljcl 
Os/ia,  a  short  distance  to  the  north-west.  The 
name  Safiit  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  a  few 
miles  east  of  es-Salt. 

A  singular  reference  to  Mizpah  is  found  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  as  given  in  the  Targum,  which  luns 
as  follows  : — "  For  the  ancient  testimony  of  the  sous 
of  Jacob  and  Laban  ....  when  David  assembled 
his  army  and  passed  over  the  heap ''  of  witness." 

2.  A  second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was  the 
MizPEH-MoAB  (2Ni?D  nSVP:  Ma(T<r7i(pa  Trjs 
Maidp :  Maspha  quae  est  3Joab),  where  the  king 
of  that  nation  was  living  when  David  committed 
his  parents  to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name 
does  not  occur  again,  nor  is  there  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  jilace.  It  may  have  been,  as  is 
commonly  conjectureil,  the  elevated  and  strong 
natural  fortress  afterwards  known  as  Kik-Moai;, 
the  modern  Kemk.  But  is  it  not  at  least  equally 
possible  that  it  was  the  great  Mourit  Pisgah,  which 
was  the  most  commanding  eminence  in  the  whole 
of  Moab,  which  contained  the  sanctuary  of  Nebo, 
and  of  which  one  part  was  actually  called  Zophim 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  a  name  derived  fioni  the  same 
root  with  Mizpeh  ? 

3.  A  third  was  The  Land  of  Mizpeh,  or 
more  accurately  "OF  Mizpah"  (nSV?|in  Y'}]^ 
rriv  Mafffvud :  «  teira  Misphn),  the  residence  of 
the  Hivites  who  joined  the  northern  confederacy 
against  Israel,  headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Hazor 
(Josh.  xi.  3).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this 
district  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical  with 

4.  The  Valley  of  Mizpeh  (nSV^  nyp3  : 
Twv  ireSiaiv  Vlaffffwx  '■  campus  Mispke),  to  whicii 
the  discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  confedeiacy 
were  chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8).  It  lay  eastward 
from  Misrephoth-MAIM  ;  but  this  atl'ords  us 
no  assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the  latter  place 
is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
peculiar  term  here  rendered  "  valley  " — a  term  ap- 
plied elsewhere  in  the  records  of  Josh-ua  only  to  the 
"  valley  of  Lebanon,"  which  is  also  said  to  have 
been  "  under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  which  contained 
the  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7) — 
then  we  may  accept  the  "  land  of  Mi.'-j'ah  "  or  "  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh"  as  identical  with  that  enormous 
tiact,  the  great  country  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Biika'a 
alike  of  the  modern  Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews (comp.  Am.  i.  5),  which  contains  the  gieai 
sanctuary  of  Ba;il-bek,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  lie 
at  the  feet  of  Hermon  (see  Mauley,  S.  ^  P.  392 
note).  But  this  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than 
a  probable  inference,  and  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  name  Mizpeh  is  here  connected  with 
a  "  valley  "  or  "  plain  "^uot,  as  in  the  other  aisef , 
with  an  eminence.     Still  the  valley  may  have  de- 


e  Here  the  LXX.  (ed.  Mai)  omit  "  Hivites,"  ana  perhaps 
read  "Hermon"    (p-IH),  as  "Arabah"  (nili?)— tl'« 


d  The  word  here  used  — NFl-nnD  ^3^N— exliibits 
the  transition  from  tlie  "  Jegar"  of  tlie  ancient  Aramaic 

rf  I^ban  to  the  Hcxjar  of  the  modern  Aral>s— Ihe  word  j  two  words  are  more  alike  to  the  ear  tlian  the  eye— and 
*;  wliA  they  designate  tlie  lieaps  wbicli  it  is  their  |  thus  ^ive  the  sentence,  "  they  under  the.  destrt  in  tbt 
Stslom,  as  it  was  Laban's,  to  erect  as  landmarks  uf  al  Maseuma."  A  sunif  what  similar  substitution  wfoi^i^d  In 
boniiasiy.  1  ti««  Jj.\X.  version  of  (ini.  xsxv.  27. 

'  -2  C  2 
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rived  its  appellation  from  an  eminence  of  sanctity 
or  repute  situated  therein ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  a  name  not  impossibly  derived  from 
Wizpeh — Haush  Tell-Safiyeh — is  now  attached  to 
a  hill  a  short  distance  north  of  BaalbeK. 

5.  MizPEH  (nSV'?'"'^  Maa-cpd:  Mespha),  a 
city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38)  ;  in  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  or  maritime  lowland  ;  a  member  of  the 
same  group  with  Dilean,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  and 
apparently  in  their  neighbourhood.  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  335)  suggests  its  identity  with  the 
present  Tell  es-Safiijeh — the  Blanchegarde  of  the 
Crusaders  ;  a  conjecture  which  appears  very  feasible 
on  the  ground  both  of  situation  and  of  the  likeness 
t^tween  the  two  names,  which  are  nearly  iden- 
tical—certainly  a  more  probable  identification  than 
those  proposed  with  Gath  and  with  LiBNAH.  Tina, 
which  is  not  improbably  Dilean,  is  about  3  miles 
N.W.,  and  Ajlun  and  wm  Lakis,  respectively  10  and 
12  to  the  S.W.  of  Tell  es-Safieh,  which  itself 
stands  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
completely  overlooking  the  maritime  plain  (Porter, 
Handbk.  252).  It  is  remarkable  too  that,  just  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  Mizpahs  we  find 
Zophim,  Zuph,  or  Zaphon,  so  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tell  es-Safieh  it  is  very  probable  that  the  valley 
of  Zephathah  was  situated.  (See  Rob.  B.  R. 
ii.  31.) 

6.  MizPEir,  in  Josh,  and  Samuel ;  elsewhere 
MizPAH  (riESVfSn  in  Joshua  ;  elsewhere  nQVOH  : 
Vla(rffi)<pi.d  ;  in  Josh.  Maffa-inxa  ;  Chron.  and  Neh. 
r)  Macr<pa,  and  6  Ma(r<pi  ;  Kings  and  Hos.  in  both 
MSS.  T)  (TKO-Kia ;  Alex.  Vla(rT)<pa  :  Mesphe  ;  Alas- 
pha ;  Masphath),  a  "  city  "  of  Benjamin,  named  in 
the  list  of  the  allotment  between  Beeroth  and  Che- 
phirah,  and  in  apparent  proximity  to  Ramah  and 
Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  26).  Its  connexion  with  the 
two  last-named  towns  is  also  implied  in  the  later  his- 
tory (1  K.  XV.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ;  Neh.  iii.  7).  It 
was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by  Asa  against  the 
uicui-sions  of  the  kin^  of  the  northern  Israel  (1  K. 
XV.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xli.  9)  ;  and  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  xl.  7,  &c.),  and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and 
of  the  romantic  incidents  connected  with  the  name  of 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah. 

But  Mizpah  was  more  than  this.  In  the  earlier 
peiiods  of  the  histor}"^  of  Israel,  at  the  fiist  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  solemn  deliberation.  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  ark  (see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hehr,  on 
1  Sam.  vii.  2  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  §vi.)  ; '  but  this 
.s  possibly  an  inference  from  the  expression  "before 
Jehovah  "  in  Judg.  xx.  1 .  It  is  suddenly  brought 
before  us  in  the  histoiy.  At  Mizpah,  when  suf- 
fering the  very  extremities  of  Philistine  bondage, 
Ihe  nation  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  great  Pro- 
phet, and  with  strange  and  significant  rites  con- 
*eosed  their  sins,  and  were  blessed  with  instant  and 
signal  deliverance  (1  Sam.  vii.  5-13).  At  Mizpah 
took  place  no  less  an  act  than  the  public  selection 
and  appointment  of  Saul  as  the  first  king  of  the 
nation  (1  Sam.  x.  17-25).     It  was  one  of  the  three 

'  Rabbi  Schwarz  (127  note)  very  ingeniously  finds  a 
reference  to  Mi/.peli  in  1  Sam.  iv.  13 ;  wher>>  be  would 
point  *e  word  HBVP  (A.  V.  "  watching  ')  aa  HSVO. 
and  thus  read  "by  tVie  road  to  Mizpeh," 
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holy  cities  (LXX.  rots  jiyiafffjievois  rolrots]  which 

Samuel  visited  in  turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vu, 
6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and  Gilgal.  But, 
unlike  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  no  lecord  is  preserved  o' 
the  cause  or  oiigin  of  a  sanctity  so  abruptly  an- 
nounced, and  yet  so  fully  asserted.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for  believing  that 
the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in  the  transactions  of  the 
early  part  of  the  period  of  the  judges,  was  the 
ancient  sanctuary  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  for,  or  rather  every  reason 
against,  such  a  supposition,  as  applied  to  the  events 
last  alluded  to.  In  the  interval  between  the  de- 
struction of  Gibeah  and  the  rule  of  Samuel,  a  very 
long  period  had  elapsed,  during  which  tb i  lavages oi 
Ammonites,  Amalekites,  Moabites,  and  Midianites 
(Judg.  iii.  13,  U,vi.  1,  4,  33,  x.  9)  in  the  districts 
beyond  Jordan,  in  the  Jordan  valley  itself  at  both 
its  noithern  and  southern  ends — at  Jericho  no  less 
than  Jezreel — and  along  the  passes  of  communiaition 
between  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  western  table- 
land, must  have  rendered  communication  between 
west  and  east  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  Is 
it  possible  that  as  the  old  Mizpah  became  inacces- 
sible, an  eminence  nearer  at  hand  was  chosen  and 
invested  with  the  sanctity  of  the  original  spot  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes  ?  Even  if  the  name 
did  not  previously  exist  there  in  the  exact  shape  of 
Mizpah,  it  may  easily  have  existed  in  some  shape 
sufficiently  near  to  allow  of  its  foi-mation  by  a 
process  both  natural  and  frequent  in  Oriental 
speech.  To  a  Hebrew  it  would  require  a  very  slight 
inflexion  to  change  Zophim  or  Zuph — both  of  which 
names  were  attached  to  places  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin— to  Mizpah.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  for  more  than  a  mere  hypothesis.  And  against 
it  there  is  the  serious  objection  that  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  select  a  holy  place  in  the  tenitory  of 
Ephraim  or  Benjamin,  it  would  seem  more  natural 
that  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  Shiloh,  or 
Bethel,  than  on  one  which  had  no  previous  claim 
but  that  of  its  name. 

With  the  conquest  of  Jeimsalem  and  the  establish- 
ment there  of  the  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or 
at  least  its  reputation,  seems  to  have  declited.  The 
"  men  of  Mizpah  "  (Neh.  iii.  7),  and  the  "  ruler  of 
Mizpah,"  and  also  of  "part  of  Mizpah"  (19  and 
15) — assisted  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  latter  expressions  perhaps  point  to  a 
distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular  parts 
of  the  town.  The  allusion  in  ver.  7  to  the  "  throne 
of  the  governor  on  this  side  the  river  "  in  connexion 
with  Mizpah  is  curious,  and  recals  the  fact  that  Geda- 
liah,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  Palestine  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, had  his  abode  there.  But  we  hear  of  no 
religious  act  in  connexion  with  it  till  that  affecting 
assembly  called  together  thither,  as  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  "  when  the  Israelites  assembled  themselves 
together  and  came  to  Massepha  over  against  Jerusa- 
leij  ;  for  in  Maspha  was  there  aforetime  a  place  of 
prayer  (rSircs  irpoffevxris)  for  Israel"  (1  JIacc.  iii. 
46).  The  expression  "  over  against"  {KarevavTi),  uc 
less  than  the  circumstances  of  tte  story,  seems  to 
require  that  from  Mizpah  the  City  or  the  Temple 
was  visible :  an  indication  of  some  importance, 
since,  scanty  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  information 
given  us  in  the  Bible  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
1  place.  Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  the  circum- 
I  stance,  but  on  another  occasion  he  names  the  place 
so  as  fully  to  corroborate  the  inference.  It  is  io 
his  account  of  the  viiit  of  Alexander  the  Great  te 
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/eruBalem  (^Ant.  xi.  8,  §5),  where  he  relates  thai 
Jaddua  the  high-priest  went  to  meet  the  king  "  to  a 
certain  place  called  Sapha  (Sacpd) ;  which  name,  if 
interpreted  in  the  Greek  tongue,  signifies  a  look-out 
place  (tTKOTT'^j'),  for  trom  thence  both  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary  are  visible."  Sapha  is  doubtless 
a  corruption  of  the  old  name  Mizpah  through  its 
Gieek  form  Maspha ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  this  is  also  the  spot  which  Josephus 
on  other  occasions — adopting  as  he  often  does  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Helnew  name  as  if  it  were 
the  original  (witness  the  &vo}  ayopd,  "AKpa,  rj  rwu 
T'/poTTOiHv  (pdpay^,  &c.  &c.) — mentions  as  "  appro- 
priately named  Scopus"  {'SkottSs),  because  from  it 
a  clear  view  was  obtained  both  of  the  city  and  of 
tlie  great  size  of  the  Temple  {B.  J.  v.  2,  §3). 
The  position  of  this  he  gives  minutely,  at  least 
twice  (-B.  J",  ii.  19,  §4,  and  v.  2,  §3),  as  on  the  north 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  about  7  stadia  therefrom  ; 
thai  is  to  say,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  the 
broads  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  from  which 
the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view,  and 
takes  his  last  farewell,  of  the  domes,  walls,  and 
towers  of  the  Holy  City. 

Any  one  who  will  look  at  one  of  the  numerous 
photogi'aphs  of  Jerusalem  taken  from  this  point, 
will  satisfy  himself  of  the  excellent  view  of  both 
city  and  temple  which  it  commands;  and  it  is  the  j 
only  spot  from  which  such  a  view  is  possible,  which  i 
could  answer  the  condition  of  the  situation  of  Miz- 
pah. Nehy  Samwil,  for  which  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
{B.  R.  i.  460),  is  at  least  five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  although  from  that  lofty 
station  the  domes  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Sepulchre," 
and  even  that  of  the  Sakrah  can  be  discerned,  the 
distance  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
spot  "over  against  Jerusalem,"  or  from  which 
either  city  or  temple  could  with  satisfaction  be  in- 
spected. Nor  is  the  moderate  height  of  Scopus,  as 
compared  with  Nehy  Samwil,  any  argument  against 
it,  for  we  do  not  know  how  far  the  height  of  a 
"  high  place"  contributed  to  its  sanctity,  or  indeed 
what  that  sanctity  exactly  consisted  m.^  On  the  other 
hand,  some  conoboration  is  aHbrded  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  Scopus  with  Mizpah,  in  the  fact  that 
Mizpah  is  twice  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ffKoirid. 

Titus's  approach  through  the  villages  of  ancient 
Benjamin  was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  close  parallel  to 
that  of  an  earlier  enemy  of  Jerusalem — Sennacherib. 
In  his  case,  indeed,  there  is  no  mention  of  Mizpah. 
It  was  at  Nob  that  the  Assyiian  king  remained  for 
ft  day  feasting  his  eyes  on  "  the  house  of  Zion  and  the 
hill  of  Jerusalem,"  and  menacing  with  "  his  hand  " 
the  fair  booty  before  him.  But  so  exact  is  the 
correspondence,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that 
Nob  and  Mizpah  must  have  been  identical,  since 
that  part  of  the  rising  ground  north  of  Jerusalem 
which  is  crossed  by  the  northern  road  is  the  only 
spot  from  which  a  view  of  both  city  and  temple 
at  once  can  be  obtained,  without  making  a  long 
detour  by  way  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  discussed  under  NoB.  Assuming 
that  the  hill  in  question  is  the  Scopus  of  Josephus, 
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ami  that  that  again  was  the  Mizpah  of  the  He- 
brews, the  skopia  {aKoirid)  and  Massephath  of  tha 
LXX.  translators,  it  is  certainly  startling  to  find  a 
village  named  S/tdfdt '  lying  on  the  north  slope  oi 
the  mountain  a  very  short  distance  below  the  sum- 
mit— if  summit  it  can  be  called — from  which  the 
view  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Zion  (now  occupied  by 
the  Sakrah),  is  obtained.  Can  Shafat,  or  Safat,  be, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  case  of 
Tell-es  Sdfieh,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
name  ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  even  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Jeru- 
salem, is  so  very  imperfect,  that  the  above  can  only 
be  taken  as  suggestions  which  may  be  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  future  explorers  in  their  investigations. 
Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suggest  the  identity  of  Scopus  with  Mizpah 
{S.  ^  P.  1st  edit.  222).  But  since  writing  the 
above,  the  writer  has  become  aware  that  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Bonar  in  his  Land  of  Pi-omise 
(Appendix,  §viii.).  This  traveller  has  investigated 
the  subject  with  great  ability  and  clearness  ;  and 
he  points  out  one  circumstance  in  favour  of  Scopus 
being  Mizpah,  and  against  Nehy  Samwil ,  which 
had  escaped  the  writer,  viz.  that  the  former  lay 
directly  in  the  road  of  the  pilgiims  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  who  were  murdered  by  Ishmael  (Jer. 
xli.  7),  while  the  latter  is  altogether  away  from  it. 
Possibly  the  statement  of  Josephus  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  8956)  that  it  was  at  Hebron,  not  Gibeon,  that 
Ishmael  was  overtaken,  coupled  with  Dr.  B.'s  own 
statement  as  to  the  pre-occupation  of  the  districts 
east  of  Jerusalem — may  remove  the  only  scruple 
which  he  appears  to  enteiliun  to  the  identification 
of  Scopus  with  Mizpah.  [G.] 

MIZTAR  ("IBDD  :  tHaaipap  :  Mesphar).  Pro- 
perly MiSPAR,  as  in  the  A.  V.  of  1611  and  the  Geneva 
version ;  the  same  as  Mispereth  (Ezr.ii.  2). 

MIZPEH.     [Mizpah.] 

MIZ'RAIM  (DnV»:  Meo-pati/:  Mesraim,, 
the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  0.  T.,  the  dual  of 
Mazor,  11 VD,  which  is  less  frequently*  employed: 
gent,  noim,  ^I^D. 

If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  He- 
brew it  might  signify  a  "  mound,"  "  bulwark," 
or  "citadel,"  or  again  "distress;"  but  no  one  of 
these  meanings  is  apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Ge- 
senius  {Thes.  s.  v.  ")1V0),  to  look  to  the  Arabic, 
and  we  extract  the  article  ou  the  coiTesponding  word 


from  the  Kdmoos, 


y*a^ 


,  a  partition  between  two 


s  The  word  used  by  Josephus  in  speaking  of  it  (B.  J. 
V.  2, }!;)  Is  xSofioAds ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  root 
8f  the  word  Mizpah  has  the  force  of  breadth  as  well  as  of 
elevation.    See  above. 

i>  In  the  East,  at  the  present  time,  a  sanctity  is  at- 
tached to  the  spot  from  which  any  holy  place  is  visible. 
Such  spots  may  be  met  with  all  through  the  hills  a 
itw  allies  north  of  Jerusalem,  distinguished  by  th*   Uttle 


things,  as  also  yjio\.^  '•  a  liniit  between  two  lands : 

a  receptacle :  a  city  or  a  province  [the  explanation 
means  both]  :  and  red  earth  or  mud.  The  well- 
known  city  [Memphis],"  Gesenius  accepts  the 
meaning  "  limit "  or  the  like,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
its  fitness  with  the  Shemites,  -who  had  no  idea  that 
the  Nile  or  Egypt  was  on  the  border  of  two  conti- 


heaps  of  stones  erected  by  thoughtful  or  pious  Mussul- 
mans.   (See  Miss  Beaufort's  Egypt.  Sepulchres,  &c.  ii.  88.) 

i  This  is  the  spelling  given  by  Van  de  Velde  In  bii 
map.  Robinson  gives  it  as  Sh&fat  (i.  e.  with  the  AirC 
and  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  In  the  Arabic  lists  attached  to  Bobic 
son's  1st  edition  (iii.  App.  121),  Sa'fat. 

"  It  occurs  ( nly  2  K.  xix.  24 ;  Is.  siz.  6,  xxxrll.  jff 
Mit  vii.  la. 
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Dents,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  denote  the  divided 
laud.  We  believe  tliat  the  List  me;uiing  but  one, 
"  red  earth  or  mud  "  is  the  true  one,  fioni  its  cor- 
respondence to  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  countiy, 
XEM,  which  signifies  "  blaclj,"  and  was  given  to  it 
for  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.     It  must  be  re- 

collected  that  the  tenn  "red"  (j,»j5»5)  is  not  used 

m  the  Kamoos,  or  indeed  in  Semitic  phrasec'ogy,  in 
tlie  limited  sense  to  which  Indo-European  ideas  have 
iiccustomed  us  ;  it  embraces  a  wide  range  of  tints, 
fioni  wliat  we  call  red  to  a  reddish  brown.  So,  in 
-ike  manner,  in  Egyptian  the  word  "  black  "  signifies 
dark  in  an  equally  wide  sense.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ham,  the  name  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  Egyptians,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  native  appellation  of  the  country,  the  former 
signifying  "  warm  "  or  "  hot,"  and  a  cognate  Arabic 

word,  L(.2»,  meaning  "  black  fetid  mud"  {Ea- 
inoos),  or  "  black  mud "  (Sihdh,  MS.),  and  sug- 
gested that  Ham  and  Slazor  may  be  identical  with 
the  Egyptian  KEM  (or  KHEJIj,  which  is  virtually 
the  same  in  both  sound  and  sense  as  the  former, 
and  of  the  same  sense  as  the  latter.  [Egypt  ;  Ham]. 
How  then  are  we  to  e,\plain  this  double  naming  of 
the  countiy ?  A  recent  discoveiy  throws  light 
upon  the  question.  We  had  already  some  reason 
for  conjecturing  that  there  were  Semitic  equivalents, 
with  the  same  sense,  for  some  of  the  Egyptian  geo- 
graphical names  with  which  the  Shemites  were  well 
acquainted.  M.  de  Rouge'  has  ascertained  that 
Zoan  is  the  famous  Shepherd-stronghold  Avaris,  and 
that  the  Hebrew  name  JV^,  from  JJ?V,  "  he  moved 
tents,  went  forward,"  is  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian 
one  HA-WAR,  "  the  place  of  departure  "  {^Revue 
Archeologique,  18G1,  p.  250).  This  discovery,  it 
should  be  noticed,  gives  remarkable  significance  to 
the  passage,  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egvpt"  (Num.  .xiii.  22).  Perhaps  a 
similar  case  may  be  found  in  Kush  and  Phut,  both 
of  which  occur  in  Egyptian  as  well  as  Hebrew.  In 
the  Bible,  African  Cush  is  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and 
Phut,  an  African  people  or  land  connected  with 
Egypt.  In  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  the  same 
Ethiopia  IS  KEESH,  and  an  Ethiopian  people  is 
called  ANU-PET-MERU,  "the  Anu  of  the  island 
of  the  bow,"  probably  Mcioe,  where  the  Nile  makes 
an  extraordinary  bend  in  its  course.  We  have  no 
Egyptian  or  Hebrew  etymology^for  KEESH,  or 
Cush,  unless  we  may  compare  tJ*1p,  which  would 
give  the  same  connexion  with  bow  that  we  find  in 
Pliut  or  PET,  for  which  our  only  derivation  is  fi-om 
the  Egyptian  PET,  "  a  bow."  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  thus  supposing  that  Jlizraim  is  merely 
the  name  of  a  country,  and  that  Ham  and  Mazor 
may  have  been  the  same  person,  for  the  very  foiTn 
of  Mizraim  forbids  any  but  the  former  idea,  and  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  obviously  not  altogether 
a  genealogical  list.    Egyptian  etymologies  have  been 

sought  in  vain  for  Mizraim;  JULGTO'ffpO} 
*'  kingdom"  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.  "11 VO),  is  not  an 

ancient  foiTn,  and  the  old  name,  TO-MAR  (Brugsch, 
Geog.  Inschr.  PL  x.  nos.  367-370,  p.  74),  sug- 
gested as  the  source  of  Mizraim  oy  Dr.  Hincks,  is 
too  different  to  be  accepted  as  a  derivation. 

Mizraim  firet  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Hamites 
in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  re.id,  "  And  the  sons  of  Ham  ; 
Ciuh,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Cauaau  "  f  ver.  6  ; 
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como.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  Here  we  have  conjectured  thAi 
instead  of  tha  '''lal,  the  original  text  had  the  dentils 
noun  in  the  plural  (suggesting  D'''n\*0  instead  of  the 
present  D*TVQ)>  since  it  seems  strange  that  a  dual 
foiTTi  should  occur  in  the  first  generation  after  Ham, 
and  since  the  plural  of  the  gentile  noun  would  be 
consistent  with  the  plural  forms  of  the  names  of 
the  Jlizraite  nations  or  tribes  afterwards  enumerated, 
as  well  as  with  the  like  singular  forms  of  the  names 
of  the  Canaanites,  excepting  Sidon.    [Ham.] 

If  the  names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority,  whether 
as  indicating  children  of  Ham,  or  older  and  younger 
branches,  we  can  form  no  theory  as  to  their  settle- 
ments from  their  places;  but  if  the  arrangement  be 
geographical,  which  is  probable  fiom  the  occurrence 
of  the  form  Mizraim,  which  in  no  case  can  be  a  man's 
name,  and  the  order  of  some  of  the  Mizraites,  the 
placing  may  alibrd  a  clue  to  the  positions  of  the 
Hamite  lands.  Cush  would  stand  first  as  the  most 
widely  spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from  Baby- 
lon to  the  upper  Nile,  the  territoiy  of  Mizraim  would 
be  the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  and  its 
colonies  on  the  north-west  and  north-east.  Phut  as 
dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim,  and  Ca-> 
naan  as  the  noi theinmost  would  end  the  list.  Egypt, 
the  "  laud  of  Ham,"  may  have  been  the  primitive 
seat  of  these  four  stocks.  In  the  enumeiation  of  the 
Mizraites,  though  we  have  tribes  extending  far  be- 
yond Egypt,  we  may  suppose  that  they  all  had 
their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread  thence, 
as  is  distinctly  s;ud  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
Slime  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Canaanites.  The 
list  of  the  Mizraites  is  thus  given  in  Gen.  x. : — 
"  And  Jlizraim  begat  Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and 
Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathiusim,  and 
Casluhim  (whence  came  forth  the  Philistines),  and 
Caphtorim"  (13,  14;  comp.  1  Chr.  i.  11,  12). 
Here  it  is  certain  that  we  have  the  names  of  nations 
or  tribes,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  names  of  countries.  We  find  elsewhere  Pathios 
and  Caphtor,  probably  Lud  (for  the  Mizraite  Ludim), 
and  perhaps,  Lub  for  the  Lubim,  which  are  almost 
certainly  the  same  as  the  Lehabim.  There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  Philistines  being,  according  tD  the 
present  text,  traced  to  the  Casluhim,  whereas  in 
other  places  they  come  from  the  land  of  Caphtor, 
and  are  even  called  Caphtorim.  It  seems  probable 
that  there  has  been  a  misplacement,  and  that  tne 
parenthetic  clause  originally  followed  the  name  of 
the  Caphtorim.  Of  these  names  we  have  not  yet 
identified  the  Anamim  and  the  Casluhim ;  the  Leha- 
bim are,  as  already  said,  almost  certainly  the  same 
as  the  Lubim,  the  REBU  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  the  primitive  Libyans ;  the  Naphtuhim 
we  put  immediately  to  the  west  of  northern  Egypt ; 
and  the  Pathrusim  and  Caphtorim  in  that  country, 
where  the  Casluhim  may  also  be  placed.  There 
would  therefore  be  a  distinct  order  fi'om  west  t» 
east,  and  if  the  Philistines  be  transfened,  this  oider 
would  be  perfectly  preserved,  though  perhaps  these 
last  would  necessarily  be  placed  with  their  imme- 
diate parent  among  the  tribes. 

Mizraim  therefore,  like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham, 
geographically  represents  a  centre  whence  colonies 
went  forth  in  the  remotest  period  of  post-diluvian 
history.  The  Philistines  were  originally  settled  in  the 
land  of  Mizraim,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  th« 
same  of  the  Lehabim,  if  they  be  those  Libyans  who 
revolted,  according  to  I\ranetho,  from  the  Esyptiani 
in  a  voiy  early  age.    [LuBiw.]     The  list,  however 
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protyj.Hy  arranges  them  according  to  the  seltlemont^ 
they  field  at  a  later  time,  if  we  may  judge  fiom  the 
aotice  of  the  Pliilistines'  migi'ation  ;  but  thvi  men- 
tion of  the  spread  of  the  Canaaiiites  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  other  side.  We  regard  the  distri- 
bution of  the  ]\Iizraites  as  showing  that  their 
colonies  were  but  a  part  of  tb3  great  migration 
that  gave  the  Cushites  the  command  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  which  explains  the  alhnity  the  Egyptian 
monuments  show  us  between  the  pre-Hellenic  Cretans 
and  Carians  (the  latter  no  d.jubt  the  Leleges  of  the 
G"eek  writers)  and  the  Phil  stines. 

The  history  and  ethnology  of  tiie  Mizraite  nations 
have  been  given  under  the  article  Ham,  so  that  here 
it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than  draw  attention  to 
some  remarkable  particulars  which  did  not  fall  under 
orr  notice  in  treating  of  the  eaily  Egyptians.  We 
find  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  that  the  white 
nations  of  western  Africa  were  of  what  we  call  the 
Semitic  type,  and  we  must  therefore  be  careful  not 
to  assume  that  they  formed  part  of  the  stream  of 
Arab  colonization  that  has  lor  full  two  thousand 
years  steadily  flowed  into  northern  Africa.  The 
seiifaring  race  that  first  passed  from  Egypt  to  the 
west,  though  physically  like,  was  mentally  different 
fi'om,  the  true  pastoral  Arab,  and  to  this  day  the 
two  elements  have  kept  apart,  the  townspeople  of  the 
coast  being  unable  to  settle  amongst  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  and  these  tribes  again  being  as  unable  to 
settle  on  the  coast. 

The  allinity  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  neighbours 
w;is  long  a  safeguard  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  from  the  latter,  whether  Cretans,  Lubim,  or 
people  of  Phut  and  Cush,  the  chief  mercenaries  of  the 
Egyptian  armies  were  drawn  ;  facts  which  we  mainly 
learn  from  the  Bible,  confirmed  by  the  monuments. 
In  the  days  of  the  Persian  dominion  Libyan  Inaros 
made  a  brave  stand  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt.  Pro- 
bably the  tie  was  more  one  of  religion  than  of  com- 
mon descent,  for  the  Elgyptian  belief  appears  to  have 
mainly  prevailed  in  Africa  as  far  as  it  was  civilised, 
though  of  course  changed  in  its  details.  The  Phi- 
listines had  a  ditierent  religion,  and  seem  to  have 
been  identified  in  this  matter  with  the  Canaanites, 
and  thus  they  may  have  lost,  as  they  seem  to  have 
lone,  their  attachment  to  their  mother  country. 

In  the  use  of  tiie  namas  Mazor  and  Mizraim  for 
Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  indicates 
the  two  regions  into  which  the  country  has  always 
been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. Under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  was 
indeed  a  third  division,  the  Heptanomis,  which  has 
been  called  Middle  Egypt,  as  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as 
forming,  with  the  Thebals,  Upper  Egypt.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Mazor,  as  distinct  from  Mizraim. 
signifies  Lower  Egypt ;  but  this  conjecture  cannot 
be  maintained.  Eor  fuller  details  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ham,  Egypt, 
and  the  articles  on  the  several  Mizraite  nations  or 
tribes.  [R.  S.  P.] 

MIZ'ZAH  (n-TD:  MoCe  ;  Alex.  Moxe  in 
1  Chr. :  Mcza).  Son  of  Reuel  and  grandson  of  Esau  ; 
descended  likewise  through  Bashemath  from  Ish- 
mael.  He  was  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  chiefs  of 
tnbes  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  37).  The  settlements  of  his  descendants 
are  believed  by  Mr.  Forster  {Hist.  Geog.  of  Arab. 
ii.  5b)  10  be  indicated  in  the  /neffavLTris  k6^.vos, 
m  I'hrat- Misan,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

MNA'SON  '  Vlviiauiv)  is  honourably  mentioned 
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in  Sorlpix-e,  like  Oaius,  Lydia,  an  I  othe:"s,  as  on« 
of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Pa\il  (Acts  xxi.  16). 
One  or  two  questions  of  some  little  interest,  thousrh 
of  no  preat  importance,  are  raised  by  the  context. 
It  is  most  likely,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Caesaiea,  but  Jerusalem. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Christians  of  Caesaiea, 
and  they  took  St.  Paul  to  his  house  at  Jerusalem. 
To  translate  the  words  dyovres  Trap"  &  i,fvt(rBwaiv, 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  removes  no  giammatical  difficulty, 
and  introduces  a  slight  improbability  into  the  nar- 
rative. He  was,  however,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  aiid 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36), 
and  possibly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  ChnV 
tiauity  by  him.  The  Cyprians  who  are  so  promi- 
nently mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  may  have 
included  Mnason.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  could 
have  been  converted  during  the  journey  of  Paul  and 
BaiTiabas  through  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4-13),  other- 
wise the  Apostle  would  have  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  And  the  phrase  dpxouos  fiadrir^s 
points  to  an  earlier  peiiod,  possibly  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (compare  eV  dpx'p.  Acts  xi.  15),  or  to 
direct  intercourse  with  our  blessed  Lord  Himself. 
[Cyprus.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

MO'AB  (3NiO  :  Ma-aS  ;  Josephus,  Uwa^os  : 
Moab),  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot's  eldest  daughter, 
the  elder  brother  of  Ben-i\mmi,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37)  ;  also  of  the  nation 
descended  from  him,  though  the  name  "  Moab- 
ites"  is  in  both  tlie  original  and  A.  V.  more 
frequently  used  for  them. 

No  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  us  in  the 
original  record,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  throw  an 
interpretation  into  it  unless  by  some  accommodation. 
Various  explanations  have  however  been  proposed. 
(a.)  The  LXX.  insert  the  words  Xeyovcra-  ejc  rod 
irarpSs  fj.ov,  "  saying  '  from  my  father,' "  as  if 
3XD.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  interpreters  ;  as 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  11,  §5),  Jerome's  Quaest.  Hebr. 
in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseudojon.  Targum  ; 
and  in  modern  times  by  De  Wette  (Bibel  ),Tuch  {Gen. 
370),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  [B.  fiir  Ungelehrten), 
(6.)  By  Hiller  {Onom.  414),  Simonis  {Onom.  479), 
it  is  derived  from  3S  NlID,  "  ingressus,  ».  e. 
coitus,  patris."  (c.)  Rosenmiiller  (see  Schumann, 
Genesis,  302)  proposes  to  treat  \JZ  as  equivalent 
for  D^O,  in  accordance  with  the  figure  employed  by 
Balaam  in  Num.  xxiv.  7.  This  is  countenanced  by 
Jerome — "  aqua  patenia"  {Comm.  inMic.  vi.  8) — 
and  has  the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favoui 
{Thes.  775a);  also  of  Fiirst  {Handwb.  707)  and 
Bunsen  {Bibelwerk).  {d.)  A  derivation,  probably 
more  correct  etymologically  than  either  of  the  above, 
is  fSiat  suggested  by  Maurer  from  the  root  3N'. 
'*  to  desire" — "  the  desirable  land"^ — with  reference 
to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  region  occupied  by 
f  loab.  (See  also  Fiirst,  Hwb.  707  6.^)  No  hint,  how 
«!ver,  has  yet  been  discovereiJ.  in  tha  Bible  records  of 
such  an  origin  of  the  name. 

Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.  The  situa- 
«Jon  of  this  town  appears  to  have  lieen  in  the  district 
fast  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  or  north-east 
i>f  the  Dead  Sea.  [ZoAR,  p.  1857  a.]  Fiom  this 
centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves.  Ammon, 
whose  disposition  seems  througliout  to  have  been 
more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the  north-cast 
and  took  possession  of  the  pasturtv;  and  waste  tracts 
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which  lay  oatside  the  district  of  tne  mountains ; 
that  which  in  earlier  titcjs  seems  to  have  been 
Known  as  Ham,  and  inhalMted  by  the  Zuzim  or 
Zamzumncim  (Gen.  xiv.  5  ;  Deut.  ii.  20).  Moab, 
whose  habits  were  more  settled  and  peaceful,  re- 
mained nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich  high- 
lands which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwards  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  appear  at  that  early 
date  to  have  borne  a  rtiroe,  which  in  its  Hebrew 
form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  and  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  great  race 
of  the  Kephaim.  Like  the  Hoiim  before  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  the  Avim  before  the  Philistines, 
or  the  indigenous  races  of  the  Mew  World  before  the 
settlers  from  the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the 
Em.ini,  gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites, 
who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich 
elevated  tract  referred  to — a  district  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  length  by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  cele- 
Drated  Belka  and  Kerrak  of  the  modern  Arabs,  the 
most  fertile  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently 
Htted  for  pastoral  pursuits  than  the  maritime  plains 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  on  the  west  of  Palestine, 
are  for  agriculture.  With  the  highlands  they  occu- 
pied also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet,  the  plain  which 
intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine,  and  through 
which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at  pleasure 
to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  country 
beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high- 
lands they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  pos- 
session. The  warlike  Amorites — either  forced  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured 
over  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  young 
nation — crossed  the  Jordan  and  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
back  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural  bul- 
wark of  the  Arnou.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan-valley, 
the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which  had  per- 
liaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amorite  mountaineers, 
appeal*;  to  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moab. 
When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the  country, 
this  contest  had  only  very  recently  occurred.  Sihon, 
the  Amorite  king  under  whose  command  Heshbon 
had  been  taken,  was  still  reigning  there — the  ballads 
commemorating  the  event  were  still  fresh  in  the 
popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi.  27 — 30). » 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not  less 
than  500  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised 
Land,  we  obtain  tho  above  outline  only  from  the 
fr;igments  of  ancient  documents,  which  are  found 
embedded  in  the  records  of  Numbers  and  Deutero- 
nomy (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  position  into  whicli  the  Moabites  were  driven 
^y  the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circum- 
scribed one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that  which 
they  had  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  position  was 
much  more  secure,  and  it  was  will  suited  for  the 
occupation  of  a  people  whose  disposition  was  not  so 
warlike  as  that  of  their  neighbours.  It  occupied  the 
southernhalf  of  thehigh  table-hmdi  which  rise  above 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  every  side  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature.  On  the  north 
was  the  tremendous  chasm  of  the  Arnon.     On  the 

•  For  an  eMBmination  of  tins  remarkable  passage.  In 
S'>me  respccls  without  a  paraUel  in  the  Old  Testament, 

K6  NnMBEltS. 

»  The  word   *riN3  (A.V.  "corpprs")  is  twice  used 
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west  it  was  limited  by  the  precipices,  or  more  <»e 
curately  the  cliffs,  which  descend  almost  per]i«nai- 
cularly  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  are  intersected 
only  by  one  or  two  steep  and  narrow  passes.  L;istly, 
on  the  south  and  east,  it  was  protected  by  a  half 
circle  of  hills  which  open  only  to  allow  the  passage 
of  a  branch  of  the  Arnon  and  another  of  the  torrents 
which  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Amorites,  divided  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct 
and  independent  portions.  Each  of  these  portions 
appears  to  have  had  its  name  by  which  it  is  almost 
invariably  designated.  (1)  The  enclosed  corner  i*  or 
canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  of  Moab  " 
(Ruth  i.  1,  2,  6,  &c.).  (2)  The  more  open  rolling 
country  north  of  the  Arnon,  opposite  Jericho,  and 
up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was  the  "  land  of  Moab  " 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxxii.  49,  &c.).  (3)  The  sunk  district 
in  the  tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  taking 
its  name  from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the 
Arabah — was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions — 
in  the  A.  V.  very  incoirectly  rendered  the  "  plains 
of  Mx)ab  "  (Num.  xxii.  1,  &c.). 

Outside  of  the  hills,  which  enclosed  the  "  field 
of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  on  the  south-east, 
and  which  are  at  present  called  the  Jehel  JJru- 
Karaiyeh  and  Jehel  el  Tarfuijeh,  lay  the  vast 
pasture  grounds  of  the  waste  uncultivated  coun- 
try or  "  Midbar,"  which  is  described  as  "  facing 
Moab"  on  the  east  (Num.  xxi.  11).  Through  this 
latter  district  Israel  appears  to  have  approached 
the  Promised  Land.  Some  communication  had 
evidently  taken  place,  though  of  what  nature  it  is 
impossible  clearly  to  ascertain.  For  while  in  Deut. 
ii.  28,  29,  the  attitude  of  the  Moabites  is  men- 
tioned as  friendly,  this  seems  to  be  conti-adictcd 
by  the  statement  of  xxiii.  4,  while  in  Judg.  xi.  17, 
again,  Israel  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Kadesh 
asking  pennission  to  pass  through  Moab,  a  permis- 
sion which,  like  Edom,  Moab  refused.  At  any  rate 
the  attitude  perpetuated  by  the  provision  of  Deut. 
xxiii.  3 — a  provision  maintained  in  full  force  by 
the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament  reformers  (Neh. 
xiii.  1,  2,  23) — is  one  of  hostihty. 

But  whatever  the  communication  may  have 
been,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse 
Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  outside  the 
mountams  through  the  "  wilderness,"  by  the  east 
side  of  the  tenitory  above  described  (Deut.  ii.  8 ; 
Judg.  xi.  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  position  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Arnon,  from  which  Moab 
had  so  lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  head-quarters 
of  the  nation  remained  for  a  considerable  time  whii« 
the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  being  effected.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam  took  place 
The  whole  of  the  country  east  of  the  Joidan,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  little  corner  occupied  by  Moab, 
was  in  possession  of  the  invaders,  and  although  at  the 
period  in  question  the  main  body  had  descended  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  plains  of  Shittim,  the  Ar- 
both-Moab, in  the  Jordan  valley,  yet  a  great 
number  must  have  remained  on  the  upper  kvel, 
and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lavine  of 
the  Arnon  were  still  occupied  by  their  settlements 
(Num.  x.\i.  24  ;  Judg.  xi.  26).     It  was  a  situation 


wltb  respect  to  Moab  (Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  Jer.  xlviil.  45). 
No  one  appears  yet  to  have  discovered  its  force  in  tbiii 
relation.  It  can  hardly  have  any  connexiou  wiJa  tnf 
shape  of  the  tcrrlt/^i-y  as  nuti>;ed  iu  the  text. 
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fill.'  of  "^lann  fbi  o  nation  which  had  already  suffered 
w severely.  In  his  extremity  the  Moabite  king,  Balak 
■ — whose  father  Zippor  was  doubtless  the  chieftain 
who  liad  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter  with  Silion 
(Num.  xxi.  26) — appealed  to  the  Midianites  for  aid 
(Num.  xxii.  2-4).  With  a  metaphor  highly  ap- 
propriate both  to  his  mouth  and  to  the  ear  of  the 
pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing, "  he  exclaims  that 
"  this  people  will  lick  up  all  lound  about  us  as  the 
ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  What  rela- 
tion existed  between  Moab  and  Midian  we  do  not 
know,  but  there  are  various  indiaitions  that  it  was 
a  closer  one  than  would  arise  merely  from  their  com- 
mon descent  fiom  Terah.  The  tradition  of  the 
Jews^  is,  that  up  to  this  time  the  two  had  been  one 
nation,  with  kings  taken  alternately  from  each,  and 
that  Balak  was  a  Midianite.  This,  however,  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  statements  of  Genesis  as  to  the  origin 
of  each  people.  The  whole  story  of  Balaam's  visit 
and  of  the  subsequent  events,  both  in  the  original 
naiTative  of  Numbers  and  in  the  remarkable  state- 
ment of  Jephthah— whose  words  as  addiessed  to 
Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate — 
bears  out  the  inference  already  drawn  fiora  the 
earlier  history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with  its 
phrases,  perhaps  hai-dly  conveys  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  extremity  in  which  Balak  found  himself  in 
his  unexpected  encounter  with  the  new  nation  and 
their  mighty  Divinity.  We  may  realise  it  better 
(and  certainly  with  gratitude  for  the  opportunity), 
if  we  consider  what  that  last  dreadful  agony  was  in 
which  a  successor  of  Balak  was  placed,  when,  all 
hope  of  esciipe  for  himself  and  his  people  being  cut 
oft',  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his  own  son  on 
the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth, — and  then  remember  that 
Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the  same 
awful  sacrifice — "  his  tirst-born  for  his  transgres- 
sion, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul " 
(Mic.  vi.  7),  a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was  re- 
strained only  by  the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  ^ 
counsels,  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be 
noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

The  connexion  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the 
comparatively  inoft'ensive  character  of  the  fonner,  are 
shown  in  the  nanative  of  the  events  which  followed 
the  departure  of  Balaam.  The  women  of  Moab  are 
indeed  said  (Num.  xxv.  1)  to  have  commenced  the 
idolatrous  fornication  which  proved  so  destructive  to 
Israel,  but  it  is  plain  that  their  share  in  it  was  insig- 
nificant compared  with  that  of  Midian.  It  was  a 
Midianitish  woman  whose  shameless  act  brought 
down  the  plague  on  the  camp,  the  Midianitish  women 
were  especially  devoted  to  destraction  by  Moses  (xxv. 
16-18,  xxxi.  16),  and  it  was  upon  Midian  that  the 
vengeance  was  taken.  Except  in  the  passage  already 
mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once  named  in  the  whole 
transaction. 

The  latest  date  at  which  the  two  names  appear  in 
conjunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  the  defeat  of 
Midian  "  in  the  field  of  Moab "  by  the  Edomite 
king  Hadad-ben-Bedad,  which  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of 
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0  Midian  was  eminently  a  pastoral  people.  See  the 
account  of  the  spoil  taken  from  tbem  (Num.  xxxl.  32-47 J. 
For  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Moab,  even  at  this  early  period, 
seo  the  expressions  in  Mic.  vi.  6,  7. 

•>  See  Targum  J'seudijonathan  on  Num.  xxii.  4. 

'  Balaam's  worJ«  (Mic.  vi.  8)  are  nearly  identical  with 
hiise  quoted  by  lar  Lord  Himself  (Matt,  ix  la.  and 
itii.  7>. 


Israel  (Gen.   .xxxvi.  35 ;    1  Chr.  i.   46 1,      ty  xht 

.Jewish  intei-preters — e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  hi« 
commentary  on  the  passage — this  is  tre:»ted  as  im 
plying  not  alliance,  but  war  between  Moab  anj 
Midian  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv.  22). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  ihould  have  taken  his 
view  of  the  Piomised  Land  from  a  Moabite  sanctuary, 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  is  singular  too 
thathis  resting-place  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew  llecord« 
only  by  its  proximity  to  the  .sanctuary  of  that  deitj 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  such  an  enemy. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Beth- 
Peor,  i.e.  the  abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Dent,  xx.xiv.  6). 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  th<-  relations  of 
Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their 
eastern  end  were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only 
by  the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  seveie  struggle, 
in  union  with  their  kindied  the  Ammonites,  and 
also,  for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Amalekites  fi'om 
the  south  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  The  Moabite  king, 
Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received  tribute  in  Jericho 
for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  killed  by  the  Benjamite  hero  Ehud,  and  the 
return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughteied,  and  a 
stop  put  to  such  incursions  on  their  part  foi  the 
future.'  A  trace  of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the 
name  of  Chephar-ha-Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the 
Ammonites,"  one  of  the  Benjamite  towns;  and 
another  is  possibly  presei-ved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  Michmash,  which  is  by  some  scholars 
believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Chemosh 
the  Moabite  deity. 

The  feud  continued  with  true  Oriental  perti- 
nacity to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  the 
Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  Sam.  xi.,  and 
amongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  especially  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  There  is  not,  however,  as 
we  should  e.xpect,  any  record  of  it  during  Ishbosh- 
eth's  residence  at  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Kuth,  on  the  other  hand, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  ot 
Judah.  The  Jewish  ff  tradition  ascribes  the  death 
of  Mahlctti  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  but  no 
trace  of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the 
Book  of  Ruth  itself— which  not  only  seems  to  imply 
a  considei^able  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
but  also  a  complete  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  pje- 
cept  in  question,  which  was  broken  in  the  most  flag- 
rant manner  when  Ruth  became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  By 
his  descent  from  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to  have 
had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins.  The  relationship 
was  sufficient,  especially  when  combined  with  the 
blood-feud  between  Moab  and  Benjamin,  already 
alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land  of  his 
ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard  pressed  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here  all  friendly 
relation  stops  for  ever.     The  next  time  the  name  is 


f  The  account  of  Shaharaim,  a  man  of  Benjamin,  who 
"  begat  children  in  the  field  of  Moab,"  in  1  Chr.  viiL  8, 
seems,  from  the  mention  of  Ehud  (ver.  6),  to  belong  U) 
this  time ;  but  the  whole  passage  is  very  obscure. 

g  See  Targum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  1.  4.  The  marriagt 
of  Boaz  with  the  stranger  is  vindicated  by  making  Uuth  t 
proselyte  in  desire,  if  not  bj  actual  inilii-liui.. 
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OJenticnfid  is  in  the  account  of  David's  war,  at  least 
twenty  years  after  the  last  mentioned  event  (2  Sam. 
viii.  2  •  1  Chr.  xviii.  2). 

The  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  intro- 
duced into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  brief  and  passing  tTms  in  which  its  horrors  are 
recorded.  The  account  occupies  but  a  few  words 
in  either  Samuel  or  Chrouicles,  and  yet  it  must 
have  been  fcr  the  time  little  short  of  a  vii-tual  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation.  Two-thii-ds  of  the  people 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  remainder  became  bond- 
men, and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  tribute.  An 
incident  of  this  war  is  probably  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
ixiii.  20,  and  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  The  spoils  taken  from 
the  Moabite  cities  and  sanctuaries  went  to  swell 
the  treasures  acquired  fiom  the  enemies  of  Jehovah, 
which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future  Temple 
(2  Sam.  viii.  11,  12;  1  Chr.  xviii.  11).  It  was 
the  fiist  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  had 
been  fulfilled, — "  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that 
shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  re- 
fliaineth  of  Ar,"  that  is  of  Moab. 

So  signal  a  vengeance  can  only  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  that 
which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment  on  the 
Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x.).  But  as  to  any  such  act  the 
narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust  which 
David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself  killed  Jesse 
and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  to  Saul.  But 
this,  though  not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than 
conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before 
Moab  recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this 
we  have  evidence  in  the  flict  of  their  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  campaign  in  which 
the  Ammonites  were  subdued,  when  it  is  not  pro- 
bable they  would  have  refiained  from  assisting 
their  relatives  had  they  been  in  a  condition  to  do 
BO.  Throuijhout  the  reign  of  Solomon,  they  no 
doubt  shaied  in  the  universal  peace  which  sur- 
rounded Israel  ;  and  the  only  mention  of  the 
name  occurs  in  the  statement  that  theie  were 
Moabites  amongst  the  foreign  women  in  the  royal 
harem,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
Moabite  worship  was  tolerated,  or  perhaps  encou- 
raged (1  K.  xi.  1,  7,  33).  The  high  place  for 
Chemosh,  "the  abomination  of  Moab,"  was  conse- 
crated "  on  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem,"  where  it 
remained  till  its  "defilement"  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
ixiii.  13),  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards. 

At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  northeiu  realm,  probably  for 
the  same  reason  that  has  been  already  remarked  in 
the  case  of  Eglon  and  Ehud- — that  the  fords  of 
Joidap  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  who 
foi-  some  time  after  the  separation  clung  to  its 
ancient  ally  the  house  of  Ephraim.  But  be  this  as 
it  miy,  at  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  later,  we 
find  Moab  paving  him  the  enonnous  tribute,  appa- 
rently annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same 
number  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces;  an  amount 
wnich  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigour  of 


^  This  affluence  is  shown  by  the  treasures  which  they 
left  on  the  field  of  Beracbah  (2  Chr.  xx.  25),  no  less  than 
by  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  indicated  in  the 
Liarrative  of  Joram's  invasion  ;  and  In  the  passages  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  which  are  cited  further  on  in  this 
arti'Tic. 

a  K.  )ii.  21.    This  p.issage  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
ejiigular  variations  of  ihe  I'XS      'Jhe  Hebrew  tc'i  is 
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character,  and  wealth  of  natural  res-jurc«i,  w)ii(i 
could  enable  a  little  country,  not  so  large  as  tha 
county  of  Huntmgdon,  to  raise  year  by  year  this 
enoiTnous  impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support 
its  own  people  in  prosperity  and  affluence.''  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Moabites  should  have 
seized  the  moment  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  s« 
burdensome  a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising,  that  not- 
withstanding such  a  drain  on  their  resources,  thev 
were  ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war 
with  a  state  in  every  respect  far  their  superior. 
Their  fii-st  step,  after  asserting  their  independence, 
was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  company 
with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and, as  seems  pro- 
bable, the  Mehunim,  a  ro%'ing  semi-Edomite  peojile 
from  the  mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(2  Chr.  sx.).  The  army  was  a  huge  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements.  The  route  chosen 
for  the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass 
of  En-gedi  to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  But 
the  expedition  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  Before  they  reached  the 
enemy  dissensions  arose  between  the  heathen  strangers 
and  the  children  of  Lot ;  distrust  followed,  and  finally 
panic ;  and  when  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  came  in 
sight  of  them  they  found  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  watch  the  extennination  of  one  half  the  huge 
host  by  the  other  half,  and  to  seize  the  prodigious 
booty  which  was  left  on  the  field. 

Disastrous  as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which 
followed  it  was  even  still  more  so.  Asa  natural  con  • 
sequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  stated,  but  one  of  which  we  may 
reasonabl}'  conjecture  was  to  avoid  the  passage  of 
the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the  three 
confederate  armies  approached  not  as  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.  As 
the  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the 
same  Jlesha  who  threw  otf  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  as- 
sembled the  whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest 
who  were  of  age  to  bear  the  sword-girdle,'  on  the 
boundary  of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower 
portion  of  Moab,  overlooking  the  waste  which  ex- 
tended below  them  towards  the  east.''  Here  thej 
remained  all  night  on  the  watch.  With  the  approach 
of  morning  the  sun  rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon 
of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as  his  level  beams  burst 
through  the  night-mists  they  revealed  no  masses  of 
the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood-red  glare  on  8 
tnultitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wady  at  theii 
feet.  They  did  not  know  that  these  pools  had  beca 
sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order  of  a  mighty 
Prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of  Israel,  and  that 
they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden  flow  of  water 
rushing  from  the  distant  highlands  of  Edom.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  army 
had,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out 
in  the  night ;  these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the 
slain ;  those  who  were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  nothing 
stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the  camp. 


literally,  "  and  all  gathered  themselves  together  that  were 
girt  with  a  girdle  and  upward."  This  the  LXX.  originally 
rendered  av€p6r]<rav  «  iravTO^  7repiefw(r/ae'i'OC  ^wyriv  kou 
indviu-  which  the  Alexandrine  Codex  still  retains  ;  but  il 
the  Vatican  MS.  the  last  words  have  aciually  been  cor 
rupted  into  koL  eXnov,  to' — "  and  they  said.  Oh  • " 
k  Compare  Num.  xxi.  11—"  towarc^a  the  scn-rir'c//. 
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The  cay  "  Moab  to  the  spoil!"  «  is  raised. 
Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  hi';ull(/iig  disorder. 
iJut  not,  as  they  expeoted,  to  empty  tents ;  they 
fjund  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to  reap  the  result 
cf  his  iiii^enious  stratagem.™  Then  occurred  one  of 
those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen  but  once 
01  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The  Moabites 
fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut  down  at 
every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards  did  the 
pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farms  and 
orchards  of  that  rich  district :  nor  when  the  slaughter 
was  over  was  the  horrid  woi'k  of  destruction  done. 
The  towns  both  fortiiied  and  unfortified  were  de- 
molished, and  the  stones  strewed  over  the  carefully 
tilled  Helds.  The  fountains  of  watei,  the  life"  of  an 
eastern  land,  were  choked,  anil  all  timbei'  of  any 
size  or  goodness  feiled.  Nowhere  else  do  we  hear 
of  such  sweeping  desolation  :  the  very  besom  of  de- 
struction passed  ovei-  the  land.  At  last  tlie  struggle 
collected  itself  at  KiR-iiARASETii,  apparently  a 
newly  constructed  fortress,  which,  if  the  modern 
Ksrak — and  there  is  every  probability  that  they 
are  identical — may  well  have  resisted  all  the  eftbrts 
of  the  allied  kings  in  its  native  impregnability. 
Here  Mesha  took  refuge  witli  his  family  and  with 
the  remnants  of  his  army.  The  heights  around,  by 
which  the  town  is  entiiely  commanded,  were  co- 
vered with  slingers,  who  aimed  partly  with  the 
ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of  the  Benjamites, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented  machines 
shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
15),  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the  town. 
At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no  longer. 
Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn  hope 
of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate 
sally,  with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through 
to  his  special  foe  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the 
enemy  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
back.  And  then  came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy 
already  so  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and 
horrified  the  besiegers.  The  king  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall,  and, 
in  the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides 
of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and 
burnt  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
ciuel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same 
dreadful  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had 
been  so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity."  But  the 
danger,  though  periiaps  not  really  greater  than  his, 
was  more  imminent ;  ..and  Mesha  had  no  one  like 
Balaam  at  hand,  to  counsel  patience  and  submis- 
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™  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  king  Jorani,  who  proved 
himself  more  cautious  on  a  similar  occasion  (2  K.  vii. 
12,  13). 

"■  I'rius  erat  luxurla  propter  irriguos  agros  (Jerome, 
on  Is.  XV.  9). 

"  Jerome  alone  of  all  the  commentators  seems  to  have 
noticed  this.    See  his  Coram,,  in  Mich.  vi. 

*  '•"injl.  The  word  "  bands,"  by  which  this  is 
commonly  rendered  with  A.V.  has  not  now  the  force 
of  the  original  term.  ^■'n3  is  derived  from  Tlil> 
to  rush  together  and  fioi'cely,  and  signifies  a  troop  of 
irregular  marauders,  as  opposed  to  the  regular  soldiers  of 
an  arijy.  It  is  employed  to  denote  (1.)  the  bands  of  the 
Amalekites  and  other  Bedouin  tribes  round  Palestine : 
as  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  15,  23  (A.V.  "  troop "  and  "  com- 
pany"): 2K.  vi.  23;  xiii.  20,  21;  xxiv.  2;  1  Chr.  xii. 
21 ;  2  Chr,  xxii.  1  (A.V.  "  band  ").  It  is  in  this  con- 
nexion that  it  occurs  in  the  elaborate  play  on  the  name 
of  Gad,  contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  10  [see  vol.  i.  647  a], 
a  passage  strikingly  corroborated  by  1  Chr.  xii.  18,  where 
the  Gadites  who  resorted  to  David  in  his  difficulties — 
gwtft  as  roes  on  the  mountains,  with  faces  like  the  faces 


sion  to  a  mightier  I'ower  than  Ciiemosh  or   Saal- 
I'eor. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  wh«n  ne- 
cessary, the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
fighting  people  ;  jierhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere, 
the  Ammonites  were  the  warriors  of  the  nation  of 
Lot.  But  this  disaster  seems  to  have  altered  theii 
difposition  at  any  rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after 
these  events  wo  hear  of  "  bands  " — that  is  pillaging 
marauding  parties'* — of  the  Moabites  making  theii 
incursions  into  Israel  in  the  spring,  as  if  to  sjioil 
the  early  corn  before  it  was  fit  to  cut  (2  K.  xiii. 
20).  With  Kdom  there  must  have  been  many  a 
contest.  One  of  these  marked  by  savage  vengeance — • 
recalling  in  seme  degree  the  tragedy  of  Kir-harasetk^ 
is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii.  1),  where  a  king  of 
Kdom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burnt  by  Moab 
This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Kii-haraseth  itself,  occurring  perhaps  after 
the  Edomites  had  parted  from  Israel,  and  were 
overtaken  on  their  road  home  by  the  furious  king 
of  Moab  (Geseiiius,  ,/esaia,  i.  .504);  or  according 
to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii.  1),  it 
was  a  vengeance  still  more  savage  because  more 
protracted,  and  lasting  even  beyond  the  death  of 
the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn  from  his  tomb 
and  thus  consumed: — Non  dico  crudelitateni  sed 
rabiem  ;  ut  incenderent  ossa  regis  Idumaeae,  et  non 
paterentur  mortem  esse  omnium  extremum  malo- 
rum  (lb.  ver.  4). 

In  the  "Burden  of  Moab"  pronounced  by 
Isaiah  (chaps,  xv.  xvi.),  we  possess  a  document  full 
of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condition  of  tiie 
nation,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Ahaz  king  ot 
Judah,  B.C.  726.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity  to  which  we 
have  just  referred.  In  that  interval,  Moab  has  re- 
gained all,  and  more  than  all  of  his  former  pro- 
sperity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  over  the 
district  which  he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth 
of  the  nation,  and  which  w;is  left  vacant  when  the 
removal  of  liouben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Pul  in  770,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser 
about  the  year  740  (1  Chr.  v.  25,  26). 

This  p.issage  of  Isaiah  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  that  of  Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii.  The  latter 
was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later,  about 
the  year  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with 
that  of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best 


of  lions — were  formed  by  him  into  a  "  band."  In  1  IC. 
xi.  24  it  denotes  the  roving  troop  collected  by  liezoii 
from  the  remnants  of  the  army  of  Zobah.who  took  the  city 
of  Damascus  by  surprise,  and  by  their  forays  molested 
—literally  "played  the  Satan  to  "—Solomon  (ver.  25 > 
How  formidable  these  bands  were,  may  he  gathered  from 
2  Sam.  xxii.  30,  where  in  a  moment  of  most  solemn 
exultation  David  speaks  of  breaking  through  one  of  Ihem 
as  among  the  most  memorable  exploits  of  his  life. 

(2.)  The  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  hired 
soldiers^-mercenaries ;  as  of  the  host  of  100,000  Eph- 
raimites  hired  by  Amaziah  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  9,  10,  13; 
where  the  point  is  missed  in  the  A.V.  by  the  use  of  the 
word  "  army."  No  Bedouins  could  have  shown  a  keener 
appetite  for  plunder  than  did  these  Israelites  (ver.  13). 
In  this  sense  it  is  probably  used  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  for  th« 
irregular  troops  kept  by  Uzziah  for  purposes  of  plunder, 
and  who  are  distinguished  from  his  "army"  (vei.  13) 
maintained  for  regular  engagenient,i. 

(3.)  In  2  Sam.  iii.  2*2  ("  troop  ")  and  2  K.  v.  2  ("  by 
companies")  it  refe;-s  to  marauding  raids  for  the  p'WfMiit 
of  plunder. 
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iaod<;(X  scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and 
other  peculiarities  of  language  which  they  contain, 
to  be  adopted  from  a  common  source — the  work  of 
some  much  more  ancient  prophet.l 

Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a  prediction — in 
his  own  words — that  within  three  years  Moab 
should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overian  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  ' 
in  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which 
it  would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  origin- 
ally uttered  by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the 
invasion  of  Pul,  who  about  the  year  770  appeal's  to 
have  commenced  the  deportation  of  Reuben  (1  Chr. 
V.  26),  and  who  very  probably  at  the  same  time 
molested  Moab.'  The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  Reuben  being  mentioned,  as  at  that  early 
date  already  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  remembering  that  the  idolartry  of 
the  neighbouring  nations — and  therefore  of  Moab, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  ibr 
some  time  previously  to  the  final  deportation  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (see  1  Chr.  v.  25),  and  that  many 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  If, 
ts  Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  588)  with  much  probability 
infers,  the  Moabites,  no  less  than  the  Ammonites, 
were  under  the  piotection  of  the  powerful  Uzziah  ' 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  8),  then  the  obscure  expressions  of 
the  ancient  seer  as  given  in  Is.  xvi.  1-5,  refeiring 
to  a  tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2  K.  iii.  4)  sent 
from  the  wild  pasture-grounds  south  of  Moab  to 
Zion,  and  to  protection  and  lelief  from  oppression 
afforded  by  the  throne"  of  David  to  the  fugi- 
tives and  outcasts  of  Moab — acquire  an  intelligible 
sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jere- 
miah describes,  may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army, 
under  which  these  mihappy  countries  suffered  at 
the  period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  refeired  to 
in  these  several  denunciations,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  they 
contain  to  the  condition  of  Moab.  They  beai-  the 
evident  stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew 
their  subject  thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in  them 
as  high-spirited,*  wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent,  civilised,  enjoying  a  wide  reputation 
and  popularity.  With  a  metaphor  which  well  ex- 
presses at  once  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  country 


q  See  Ewald  (Propheten,  229-31).  He  seems  to 
b«>lieve  that  Jeremiah  has  preserved  the  old  prophecy 
more  nearly  in  Its  original  condition  than  Isaiah. 

'  Amos,  B.C.  cir.  780,  prophesied  that  a  nation  should 
afflict  Israel  from  the  entering  In  of  Haniath  unto  the 
"  torrent  of  the  desert"  (probably  one  of  the  wadys  on 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Dejd  Sea);  that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  country  East  of  Jordan. 

"  Knobel  refers  the  original  of  Is.  xv.  xvi  to  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  a  great  conqueror  beyond  Jordan. 

«  He  died  758,  i.  e.  12  years  after  the  Invasion  of  Pul. 

"  The  word  used  in  this  passage  for  the  palace  of 
David  in  Zion,  viz.  "tent"  (A.  V.  "tabernacle"),  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  persistence  with  which 
the  memory  of  the  original  mllllary  foundation  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  warrior-king  was  preserved  by  the  Prophets. 
Thus,  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Lam.  ii.  6  It  Is  the  "booth  or 
bl  vonacking-hut  of  Jehovah  ;  "  and  in  Is.  xxlx.  1  the  city 
wban>  PivV  "pitched,' or  "  encamped ''  (not  "  dwelt," 
aa  la  A  V.). 
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nnd  Itt,  commanding,  almost   regal,    p^iution,   but 

which  cynnot  be  conTeyed  in  a  translation,  Moab  is 
depicted  fts  the  strong  sceptre,^  the  bejiutiful  staff,' 
whose  fracture  will  be  bewailed  by  all  about  him, 
and  by  all  who  know  him.  In  his  cities  we  discern 
a  "  great  multitude  "  of  people  living  in  "gloiy," 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  "  treasure,"  crowding 
the  public  squares,  the  housetops,  and  the  ascent* 
and  descents  of  the  numerous  high  places  and  sanc- 
tuaries where  the  "  priests  and  princes  "  of  Chemosh 
or  Baal-Peor,  minister  to  the  anxious  devotees.  Out- 
side the  towns  lie  the  "  plentiful  fields,"  luxuriant 
as  the  renowned  Cannel^ — the  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens of  "  summer  fruits  "  ; — the  haivest  is  being 
reaped,  and  the  "  hay  stored  in  its  abundance,"  the 
vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with  peasants, 
gathering  and  treading  the  grapes,  the  land  resounds 
with  the  clamour'*  of  the  vintagci-s.  These  charac- 
teristics contrast  very  favourably  with  any  traits 
recorded  of  Ammon,  Edom,  Mitlian.  Anialek,  the 
Philistines,  or  the  Canaanite  tribes.  And  since  thj 
descriptions  we  are  considering  are  adopted  by  cer- 
tainly two,  and  probably  three  prophets — Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer — extending  over  a  pei  iod 
of  nearly  200  years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
they  are  not  merely  temporary  circumstances,  but 
were  the  enduring  characteristics  of  the  people. 
In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst 
the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to 
Israel  in  all  matters  of  material  wealth  and  civili- 
sation. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which 
actuates  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of  a 
people  who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were 
the  blood-relations  of  Israel.  Half  the  allusions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
must  for  ever  remain  obscure.  We  shall  never 
know  who  the  "  lords  of  the  heathen  "  were  who,  in 
that  teiTible  *  night,  laid  waste  and  brought  to  silence 
the  prosperous  Ar-moab  and  Kir-moab.  Or  the 
occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Anion,  when  the 
Moabite  women  were  huddled  together  at  the  ford, 
like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to  the 
safe  side  of  the  stream, — when  the  dwellers  in 
Aroer  stood  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  which 
passed  their  town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the 
fugitives  as  they  hunied  up,  "  What  is  done  ?" — 
received  but  one  cnswer  from  all  alike — "  All  is 
lost !    Moab  is  confounded  and  broken  down  !  " 

Many  expressions,  also,  such  as  the  "  weeping 
of  Jazer,"  the  "heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the 
"  shadow  of  Heshbon,"  the  "  lions,"  must  remain 
obscure.     But  nothinff  can  obscure  or  render  obso- 


»  Is.  xvi.  6;  Jer.  xlvill.  29.  The  word  gd&n  (|1N5)> 
like  our  own  word  "pride,"  is  susceptible  of  a  good  as  well 
as  a  bad  sense.  It  is  the  term  used  for  the  "  majesty ''  and 
"  excellency"  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii.  10,  &c.,  Ex.  xv.  7),  and  \s 
frequently  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  by  "  pomp." 

^  ntSO  ;  the  "  rod"  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  (Num.  xvii.  2,  &c.).  The  term  also 
means  a  "  tribe."  No  English  word  expresses  all  these 
meanings. 

'  ?pf2  ;  the  word  used  for  the  "  rods "  of  Jacob's 
stratagem  ;  also  for  the  "  staves"  in  the  pastoral  parable 
of  ZechMriah  (xi.  7-14). 

"  Carmel  is  the  word  rendered  "  plentiful  field "  in 
Is.  xvt.  1 0  and  Jer.  xlviii.  33. 

•>  What  the  din  of  a  vintage  in  Palestine  wis  may  lie 
inferred  from  Jer.  xxv.  30 :  "  Jehovah  shall  roar  frcm  m 
high.  ...  He  shall  mightily  roar.  ...  He  sLaU  give  a 
shout  as  those  that  tread  the  grapes." 

"  La  nocht  tritU. 
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Ictft  the  toni?^  of  tendeiness  and  affection  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  hundie<l  expressions  through- 
out these  piecious  documents.  Ardently  as  the 
Prophet  longs  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  of 
his  country  and  of  Jehovah,  and  earnestly  as  he 
curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of  Jehovah 
deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him 
both  in  blood  and  loaility.  His  heart  mourns — it 
sounds  like  pipes — for  the  men  of  Kir-heres ;  his 
heart  cries  out,  it  sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab. 

Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another  passage  of 
extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  character  than  be- 
fore, viz.,  XXV.  10-12.  Here  the  extermination,  the 
utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is  contemplated  by  the 
Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  re-establishment  of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion : 
"  In  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah  rest, 
and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  Him,  even  as 
straw — the  straw  of  his  own  threshing-floors  at  Mad- 
menah — is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.  And  He 
shall  spread  forth  His  hands  in  the  midst  of  them — 
namely,  of  the  Moabites — as  one  that  swimmetb 
spreiuleth  forth  his  hands  to  swim,  buftet  following 
butfet,  right  and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the 
strong  swimmer  urges  his  way  forward  :  and  He 
shall  bring  down  their  pride  together  with  the 
spoils  of  their  hands.  And  the  fortress  of  Misgab  ' 
— thy  walls  shall  He  bring  down,  lay  low,  and  bring 
to  the  ground,  to  the  dust." 

If,  according  to  the  custom  of  interpretei"s,  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  (xxiv.)  are  understood  as 
referring  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then  this 
sudden  burst  of  indignation  towards  Moab  is  ex- 
tremely puzzling.  But,  if  the  passage  is  exam- 
ined with  that  view,  it  will  pei-haps  be  found  to 
contain  some  expressions  which  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within  the 
ken  of  the  Prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  passage.  The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  city  " 
in  XXV.  2 — two  entirely  distinct  terms — are  posi- 
tively, with  a  slight  variation,  the  names  of  the 
two  chief  Moabite  strongholds,  the  same  which  ai-e 
mentioned  in  xv.  1,  and  one  of  which'  is  in  the 
Pentateuch  a  synonym  for  the  entire  nation  of 
Moab.  In  this  light,  verse  2  may  be  read  as 
follows :  "  For  Thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of 
Kir  the  defenced  a  ruin  ;  a  palace  S  of  strangers  no 
longer  is  Ar,  it  shall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same 
words  are  found  in  verses  10  and  12  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  company  with  hutsoth  (A.  V. 
"streets")  which  we  know  from  Num.  xxii.  39  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite  town.  [KiRJATH- 
HUZOTH.]  A  distinct  echo  of  them  is  again  heard  in 
isv.  3,  4;  and  finally  in  xxvi.  1,  5,  there  seems  to 
be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two  towns, 
acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation  which 
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closes   the   prwoding    cliapter : —  '  ifoab  shall    Im 

brought  down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  cf  Misgab 
shall  be  laid  low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  this 
song  shall  be  sung,  '  Our   Ar,  our  city,  is  strong 

Trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  who  bringeth 

down  those  that  dwell  on  high :  the  lofty  Kir  He 
layeth  it  low,'  "  &c. 

It  is  perhaps  an  additional  corroboration  to  this 
view  to  notice  that  the  remarkable  expressions  in 
xxiv.  17,  "Fear,  and  the  pit,  and  the  snare," 
&c.,  actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  43),  in  his 
denunciation  of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old  pro- 
phecies out  of  which,  like  Is.  xv.  xvi.,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly,  as 
originally  uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive  re- 
ference to  Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a 
reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10)  for 
their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but  no 
acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxv. 
9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
just  before  the  tii-st  appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Prophet 
that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  —  and  Moab 
among  the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by 
the  Chaldaeans  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  yeai-s 
(see  ver.  11),  from  which  however,  they  should 
eventually  be  restored  to  their  own  country  (ver. 
12,  and  slviii.  47).  From  another  record  of  the 
events  of  the  same  period  or  of  one  only  just 
subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them  in 
harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zede- 
kiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  l),*"  these  hostilities  must  have 
ceased,  for  there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  be- 
tween Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3),  pos- 
sibly, as  Bunsen  suggests  (Bibehoerk,  Propheten,  536) 
negotiating  a  combined  resistance  to  the  common 
enemy.  The  brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen 
on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  neighboming  nations, 
including  Moab,  when  the  danger  actually  arrived 
probably  adopted  the  advice  of  Jeremiah  (xxvii, 
11)  and  thus  escaped,  though  not  without  much 
damage,  yet  without  being  carried  away  as  the 
Jews  were.  That  these  nations  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judaea  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  there  when 
their  own  land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl.  11).  Jere- 
miah expressly  testifies  that  those  who  submitted 
themselves  to  the  King  of  Babylon,  though  they 
would  have  to  bear  a  severe  yoke — so  se^■ere  thiit 
their  very  wild  animals'  would  be  enslaved — yet 
by  such  submission  should  purchase  the  privilege 


■*  It  is  thus  characterized  by  Ewald  (^Propheten,  230). 
Eine  so  ganz  von  Trauer  und  Mitleid  hingerissene,  von 
Weichheit  zerfliessende,  mehr  elegisch  als  prophetisch 
gestimmte  Empiiiidung  steht  unter  den  alteru  Propheten 
eiiizig  da ;  sogar  bei  Hosea  ist  nichts  ganz  aehnliches. 

*=  In  the  A.  V.  rendered  "  the  high  fort."  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  take  it  as  the  name  of  a  phice  (Jer. 
xlviii.  1).   [Misgab.] 

f  Gesenius  believes  Ar,  1J?.  to  be  a  Moabite  form  of  Ir, 
n*y>  one  of  the  two  words  spoken  of  above.  Num.  xxtv.  19 
aicquireg  a  new  f.jrce,  tf  tne  word  rendered  "  city  "  is  inter- 
[trcted  £s  Ar,  thnt  is  Moab.    So  also  in  Mic.  vi.  9,  at  the 


close  of  the  remarkable  conversation  between  Balak  and 
Balaam  there  preserved,  the  word  "T^V  occurs  again,  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the 
capital  city  of  Moab  Is  intended  :  "  Jehovah's  voice  crieth 

unio  Ar hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 

it" 

e  Armdn.  The  same  word  is  used  by  Amos  (ii.  2)  ia 
his  denunciation  of  Moab. 

h  There  can  be  no  doubt  that '  Jehoiakim '  in  this  verse 
should  be  "  Zedekiab."  See  vei.  3  cf  the  same  diap.,  ani 
xxviii.  1. 

>  Jtr.  zslii.  6. 
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of  remaiiiins;  in  thcii  cwn  country.  The  removal  from 
home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Semitij  mind,''  w;ui  ja  be 
the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted  (Jer.  xxvii.  10, 
11,  xxviii.  14).  This  is  also  supported  by  the 
allusion  of  Ezeiciel,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  cities 
of  Moab,  cities  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  Israel- 
ites, which,  at  the  time  when  the  Prophet  is 
speaking,  were  still  flourishing,  "  the  gloiy  of  the 
country,"  destined  to  become  at  a  future  day  a  prey 
to  the  Bene-kedera,  the  "men  of  the  East" — the 
Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphrates " 
(Ezek.  XXV.  8-11). 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity  it  was 
a  Moabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavouring  to 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  &c.).  He  confines 
himself,  however,  to  the  same  weapons  of  ridicule 
and  scun-ility  which  we  have  already  noticed 
Zephaniah"  resenting.  From  Sanballat's  words  (Neh. 
ii.  19)  we  should  infer  that  he  and  his  country 
were  subject  to  "  the  king,"  that  is,  the  King  of  Ba- 
bylon. During  the  interval  since  the  return  of 
the  first  caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice 
of  maniages  between  the  Jews  and  the  other 
jH-ople  around,  Moab  amongst  the  rest,  had  become 
frequent.  So  far  had  this  gone,  that  the  son 
of  the  high  priest  was  maiTied  to  an  Ammonite 
woman.  Even  among  the  families  of  Israel  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing  the 
name  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh. 
iii.  11,  &c.),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote 
a  Moabite  connexion,"  though  to  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  no  clue  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered. 
By  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign  mar- 
riages was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear 
of  it  again  becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid 
shortly  after  the  return  from  captivity  (iv.  ?,), 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwell- 
ing in  their  ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call 
of  the  Assyrian  general.  Their  "  princes "  (op- 
xivras)  and  "  governors  "  (^riyovfievoi)  are  men- 
tioned (v.  2,  vii.  8).  The  Maccabees,  much  as  they 
ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  do  not  appear 
to  have  molested  Moab  proper,  nor  is  the  name 
either  of  Moab  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south  of 
the  Arnon  mentioned  throughout  those  books. 
■  Josephus  not  only  speaks  of  tlie  district  in  which 
Heshbon  was  situated  as  "  Moabitis  "  {Ant.  xiii.  15, 
§4;  also  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §'2),  but  expressly  says  that 
even  at  the  time  he  wrote  they  were  a  "  very  great 
nation"  (Ant.  i.  11,  §5.)    (See  5  Mace.  xxix.  19). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {Onomast.  Ma>d$),  i.e. 
cir.  A.D.  380,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath — 
both  of  which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for 
some  time  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab, 
which,  as  Charakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  P 
(Reland,  Pal.  463),  and  as  late  as  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  536,  foraied  the  see  of  a  bishop  un- 
der the  same  title  (j6.  533).    Since  that  time  the 
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modem  name  Kerah  has  superseded  the  older  otm» 
and  no  tiace  of  Moab  has  been  found  cither  in  r«» 
cords  or  in  the  country  itself. 

Like  the  other  countries  east  of  .Jordan  Moab  has 
been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond 
its  general  characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known 
of  it.  The  following  travellers  have  passed  through 
the  district  of  Moab  Proper,  from  Wadij  Mojeb  on 
the  N.  to  Kerak  on  the  S. : — 

Seetzen,  March,  1806,  and  January,  1807.  (U.  1.  Seet- 
zen's  Reisen,  &c.,  von  Prof.  Ivruee,  he,  vol.  i.  405- 
26 ;  ii.  320-77.  Also  the  editor's  notes  thereon,  in 
vol.  iv.) 

Burckhardt,  1812,  July  13,  to  Aug.  4.  {Travels,  Ixm- 
don,  1822.  See  also  the  notes  of  Gesenius  to  the 
German  translation,  Weimar,  1824,  vol.  ii.,  1061- 
64.) 

Irby  and  Mangles,  1818,  June  5  to  8.  {Travels  in  Egypt, 
&c.,  1822,  8vo. ;  1847,  12mo.     Chap,  viii.) 

De  Saulcy,  1851,  January.  (Voi/age  aulour  de  la  Mer 
Morte,  Paris,  1853.    Also  translated  into  Knglish.) 

Of  the  character  of  the  face  of  the  country  these 
travellers  only  give  slight  reports,  and  among  these 
there  is  considerable  variation  even  when  the  satne 
district  is  refeiTcd  to.  Thus  between  Kerak  and 
Rahha,\rhj  {\A-\a)  found  "  a  fine  country,"  of  great 
natural  fertility,  with  "  reapers  at  work  and  the 
corn  luxuriant  in  all  diiections  ;"  and  the  same  dis- 
trict is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  "  very  fertile, 
and  large  tracts  cultivated"  (Syr.  July  15)  ;  while 
De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  that 
"  from  Shihan  ^6  miles  N.  of  Eabba)  to  the  Wady 
Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or  a 
bush  to  be  seen  " — "  Tonjouvs  aussi  nu  .  .  .  pas  un 
arbre,  pas  un  arbrisseau  "  (  Voyage,  i.  353) ;  which 
again  is  contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not  only  found 
the  soil  very  good,  but  encumbered  with  -vormwood 
and  other  shrubs  (Seetzen,  i.  410).  These  dis- 
ciepancies  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to  diH'erence  in 
the  time  of  year,  and  other  temporary  causes ;  but 
they  also  probably  proceed  from  the  disagi-ee- , 
ment  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  scene  or  spot  by  various  de- 
scribers,  and  which  is  enough  to  drive  to  desjiair 
those  whose  task  it  is  to  endeavour  to  combine  them 
into  a  single  account. 

In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  countiy, 
and  which,  whatever  the  present  condition  of  the 
soil,  are  a  sure  token  of  its  wealth  in  former 
ages.  "  Wie  schrecklich,"  says  Seetzen,  "  ist  diese 
Itesidenz  alter  Konige  und  ihr  Land  vcrwiistet!" 
(i.412). 

The  whole  country  is  undulating,  and.  after  the 
general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached,  witliout  any 
serious  inequalities  ;  and  in  this  and  the  absence  of 
conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  downs  of  our  own  southern  counties. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications 
recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and  Israelites 
no  inteipreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth  ;  1  Sam.  xxii. 


^  This  feeling  is  brought  out  very  strongly  in  Jer. 
slviii.  11,  where  even  the  successive  devastations  from 
which  Moab  had  suffered  are  counted  as  nothing — as 
absolute  immunity — since  captivity  hud  been  escaped. 

<•  To  the  incursions  of  these  people,  true  Arabs,  it  is 
possibly  due  that  the  LXX.  in  is.  xv.  9  introduce 'ApajSas 
— '  1  will  bring  Arabs  upon  Dimon." 

»  The  word  HS")!!.  rendered  "reproach"  in  Zeph.  ii.  8, 
occurs  eeferal  times  in  Nehcrai.ih  In  reference  to  the  j  ^^^^^  ^  *  !P''^*=  ^^^^  "^  ^®''"'' 


taunts  of  Sanballat  and  his  companions.  (See  iv.  4, 
vi.  13,  &c.) 

"It  will  be  observed  that  this  name  occurs  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Joab,  who,  if  the  well-known  son  of  Zeruioh 
would  be  a  descendant  of  Ruth  the  Moabltess.  But 
this  is  uncertain.  [Vol.  i.  1084a.] 

P  Fnim  the  order  of  the  lists  as  they  now  st.ind,  and 
tin;  latitmle  affixed  to  Cliaralcmoba,  Pti)leDiy  appears  tt 
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3,  4,  &c.).  And  from  tlie  orif^'n  oT  the  nation 
and  other  coiwiderations  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  their  language  was  more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew 
than  a  diffei  ent  tongue.l  This  indeed  would  follow 
Ifiom  the  connexion  of  Lot,  their  founder,  with 
Abraham. 

The  narrative  of  Num.  xxii.-xxiv.  must  be  founded 
on  a  Moabite  chronicle,  though  in  its  present  con- 
dition doubtless  much  altered  from  what  it  originally 
^as  before  it  c;ime  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  'Numbers.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  execute  the  difficult  but  interest- 
ing task  of  examining  the  lecord,  with  the  view  of 
restoring  it  to  its  pristine  form. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabite  persons 
preserved  in  the  Bible — probably  Hebraized  in  their 
adoption  into  the  Bible  records.  Of  such  a  tran- 
sition we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shim- 
rith  (see  below). 

Zippor. 

Balak. 

H^lon. 

Ruth. 

Orpah  (nS"iy). 

Mesha  (yt'^O). 

Ithmah  (]  'chr.  xi.  46). 

Shomer  (2  K.  xii.  21),  or  Shimrlth  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Sanballat. 

Add  to  these — 

Emim,  the  name  by  which  they  called  the  Rephaim 
who  originally  inhabited  their  country,  and  whom 
the  Ammonites  called  Zamzumraim  or  Zuzim. 

Cem6sh,  or  Cemish  (Jer.  xlviii.  7),  the  deity  of  the 
nation. 

Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be  men- 
Uoned : — 

Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sede-Moab,  the  fields  of 

M.  (A.  V.  "  the  country  of  M.") ;  Arboth-Moab. 

the  deserts  (A,  V.   "  the  plains ")  of  M..  that  is, 

the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
Kam-Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  Moab 

Proper  (A.  V.  "  the  plain"). 
Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  i.1]})-    This  Gesenius  conjectures  to 

be  a  Moabite  form  of  the  word  which  in  Hebrew 

appears  as  Ir  ("l^y).  a  city. 
Amon,  the  river  ('J"1X)' 
Bamoth  Baal. 
Beer  Elim. 
Beth-diblathaim. 
Dibon,  or  Dlmon. 

Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglath-Shelishlya  (Is.  xv.  5). 
Honmaim. 
Kiriathaira. 

Kirjath-huzoth  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  comp.  Is.  xxiv.  11). 
Kir-haraseth,  -haresh,  -heres. 
Kir-Moab. 
Luhith. 
Medeba. 

Nimrim,  or  Nimrah. 
Nobah  or  Nopbah  (Num.  xxi.  30). 
hap-Pisgah. 
hap-Peor. 

Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?) 
Zophim. 
Zoar. 

<)  Some  materials  for  an  investigation  of  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  curious  variations  of  some  of  the 
Moabite  names— Chemosb,  Chemish ;  Kir-haraseth,  Kir- 
beres  &c. ;  Shomer,  Shimrith  and— remembering  tiie 
llose  connexion  of  Amnion  witd  Moab— the  names  of  the 
Ammoriite  god,  Molech,  Milcom.  Malcham. 

*  W  this  suggestion  is  correct — and  there  must  be  some 
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It  should   be  noticed  how  large  a  pr  portion  of 

these  names  end  in  im." 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites  see  CuEMOSH^ 

MOLKCH,  PkOR. 

Of  their  habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a 
trace.  The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he 
found  that  Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless — 
"  he  smote  his  hands  together  " — is  not  mentioned 
again  in  the  Bible,  but  it  may  not  on  that  account 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Aloabites.  Their  mode 
of  mourning,  viz.  cutting  off  the  hair  at  the  back  * 
of  the  head  and  cropping  the  beard  (Jer.  xlviii. 
37),  is  one  which  they  followed  in  common  with 
the  other  non-Israelite  nations,  and  wlrich  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi.  5),  who  indeed 
seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave  tiieii 
hair  and  beard  disordered  and  uutiimmed  when  iu 
grief  (see  2  Sam.  six.  24;  xiv.  2). 

For  a  singular  endeavour  lo  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Hose's  pamphlet 
The  Ajfghans  the  Ten  Tribes,  &c.  (London,  1852)] 
especially  the  statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late 
British  consul  at  Damascus,  (p.  154-157).      [G.j 

MOADI-AH  (nnViD :    MaaSai';    F.  A.,  3rd 

hand,  eV  Kaipols :  Moadia).  A  priest,  or  family  of 
priests,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The  chief 
of  the  house  iu  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  was  Piltai  (Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (_Neh. 
xii.  5-)  called  Maadiah. 

MOCHMUR,  THE  BROOK  {6  x€'M«P^oi 
MoxfJ-ovp  ;  Alex,  omits  Mox-  •  Vulg.  omits  :  Syr. 
Nachal  de  Peor),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a  ivadij — the  word 
"  brook  "  conveys  an  entirely  false  impression — ■ 
mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18  ;  and  theie  as  speci- 
fying the  position  of  Ekrebel — "near  unto  Cliusi, 
and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur."  Ekrebel  hns 
been  identified,  with  greiit  probability,  by  Mr. 
Van  de  Velde  in  Akrabeh,  a  ruined  site  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Palestine,  equidistant  from 
Nabulus  and  Seilun,  S.E.  of  the  former  and  N.E. 
of  the  latter;  and  the  toiTent  Mochinour  may  be 
either  the  Wady  Makfuriyeh,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the  Wady 
Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former 
eastwards. 

The  reading  of  the  Syriac  possibly  points  to 
the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal-Peor  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  is  more  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  original  name,  which  was  apparently  IIDHO 
(Simonis,  Onomasticon  N.  T.  &c.  p.  111).     [G.] 

MO'DIN  (MaiSe'eif ;  Alex.  MtcSeei^,  MojS.*.^, 
McoSaei/i'.,  and  in  ch.  ii.  McoSecii';  Joseph.  Ma>5iei/i, 
and  once  McoSeei;':  Modin:  the  Jewish  form  is, 
in  the  Mishna,  D^yTllSn,  in  Joseph  ben-Gorion, 
ch.  XX.,  JT'y'llDn  ;  the  Syriac  version  of  Macca- 
bees agrees  with  the  Mishna,  except  in  the  absence  ot 
the  article,  and  in  the  usual  substitution  of  r  for  d, 
Mora'im),  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  though  rendered  immort;il  by  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as 


truth  in  it — then  this  passage  of  Numbers  Incomes  no  less 
historically  Important  than  Gen.  xiv.,  which  Ewald  (ffe- 
schichte,  i.  73,  131,  &c.)  with  great  reason  maintains  to  b« 
the  work  of  a  Canaanite  chronicler. 

^  So  also  does  Shaharaim,  a  person  who  ha"!  a  special 
connexion  with  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

'   '^T'i?'  ^  distinguished  from  1123. 
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a  necessary  coisequerice  coiitiinied  their  ancestrol 
sepulchre  (To<f)os)  (ii.  70,  i*  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to  that 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii.  1). 
It  was  here  that  he  struck  the  first  blow  of  re- 
sistance, by  slaying  on  the  heathen  altar  which 
had  been  erected  in  the  place,  both  the  commissioner 
of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom  he  had 
induced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the  altar. 
Mattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons  Judas 
and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  and 
ever  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii. 
25-30),  and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  6,  §6),  but  the  restoration  of  which  has  hitherto 
proved  as  difficult  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  mauso- 
leum of  Artemisia. 

At  Modin  the  Maccabaean  amiies  encamped  on 
the  eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories — 
that  of  Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xiii. 
14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace, 
jvi.  4) — the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before 
his  assassination.  The  only  indication  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the  above 
notices  is  contained  in  the  last,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  near  "  the  plain  "  (rb  •jreSioc),  i.  e. 
the  great  maritime  lowland  of  I'hilistia  (ver.  5).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  [Onom.  MrjSetiV  and  "  Mo- 
dim  ")  it  is  specified  as  near  Diospolis,  i.e.  Lydda ; 
while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  {Pesachim,  is.  2), 
and  the  comments  of  Bai-tenora  and  Maimonides, 
state  thatit  Wixs  15  (Roman)  -.nilesfrom  Jerusalem. 
At  the  same  time  the  description  of  the  monument 
seems  to  imply  (though  for  this  see  below)  that  the 
spot  was  so  lofty  "  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and 
so  near  that  even  the  details  of  the  sculpture  were 
discernible  therefrom.  All  these  conditions,  except- 
ing the  last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the 
two  sites  called  Lntrun  and  Kubdb.^  The  former 
of  these  is,  by  the  shortest  road — that  through 
Wadij  All — exactly  15  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem; it  is  about  8  English  miles  from  Lydd,  15 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  9  or  10  from  the  river 
Rnhin,  on  which  it  is  probable  that  Cedron— tb" 
position  of  Cendebeus  in  Simon's  battle — stood. 
Kubdb  is  a  couple  of  miles  further  from  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  nearer  to  Lydd  and  to  the  sea,  on 
the  most  westerly  spur  of  the  hills  of  Benjamin. 
Both  are  lofty,  and  both  apparently — Latrun  cer- 
tainly— command  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  favour  of  Latrun  are  the  extensive  ancient 
remains  with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be 
covered  (Rob.  i?.  i?.  iii.  151 ;  Tobler,  Dritte  Wand. 
186),  though  of  their  age  and  particiUars  we  have 
at  piesent  no  accurate  information.  Ktibdb  appears 
to  pn«ioss  no  ruins,  but  on  the  other  hand  its  name 
may  retam  a  trace  of  the  monument. 


MODIN 

Tl>e  mediaeval  and  modern  tradition  °  placo 
Modin  at  Soba,  an  eminence  ssiith  of  Kuriet  ei- 
cnab ;  but  this  being  not  more  than  7  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  25  from  Lydd 
and  30  from  the  sea,  and  also  far  removed  from 
the  plain  of  Philistia.  is  at  variance  with  every  one 
of  the  conditions  implied  in  the  records.  It  has 
foimd  advocates  in  our  own  day  in  M.  de  Saulcy 
{TArt  Juda'ique,  &c.,  377,  8)  and  M.  Salzmann ;  "* 
the  latter  of  whom  explored  chambei-s  there  which 
may  have  been  tombs,  though  he  admits  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prove  it.  A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr. 
Robinson  first  pointed  out,  is  the  want  of  unanimity 
in  the  accounts  of  the  mediaeval  travellers,  some  of 
whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii.  1),  place  Modin  in 
a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  Nob  (Anaabeh), 
and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also — usually  so  vehement 
in  favour  of  the  traditional  sites — has  recommended 
further  investigation.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  expression  of  tlie  book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the 
monument  being  visible  from  the  sea  has  been  mis- 
iutei-preted,  then  one  impediment  to  the  reception  of 
Soba  will  be  removed  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  tradition  in  the  teeth  of  those 
which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both 
apparently  seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  com- 
pared by  being  printed  together. 


1  Mace  xiii.  27-30. 
"  And  Simon  made  a 
building  over  the  se- 
pulchre of  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  and  raised 
it  aloft  to  view  with  po- 
lished' stone  behind  and 
before.  And  he  set  up 
upon  it  seven  pyramids, 
one  against  another,  for 
his  father  and  his  mother 
and  his  four  brethren. 
And  on  these  he  made 
engines  of  war,  and  set 
great  pillars  round  about, 
and  on  the  pillars  he 
made  suits  of  armour  for 
a  perpetual  memory ;  and 
by  the  suits  of  armour 
ships  carved,  so  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  all  that 
sail  on  the  sea.  This 
sepulchre  he  made  at 
Modin,  and  it  stands  unto 
this  day." 

The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  (Onom.) 
to  have  been  still  shown  when  he  wrote — A.  D. 
circa  320. 

Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imperfec*, 
an  account  as  the  above  can  never  be  anytaiug  moK 


Josephus,  Ant.  xlll.  6,  }6. 

"  And  Simon  built  a 
very  large  monument  to 
his  father  and  his  brethren 
of  white  and  polished 
stone.  And  he  raised  it 
up  to  a  great  and  con- 
spicuous height,  and 
threw  cloisters  around, 
and  set  up  pillars  of  a 
single  stone,  a  work 
wonderful  to  behold  :  and 
near  to  these  he  built 
seven  pyramids  to  hi» 
parents  and  his  brother?, 
one  for  each,  terrible  to 
behold  both  for  size  and 
beauty. 


And  these  things  arc 
preserved  even  to  thib 
day." 


»  Thus  the  Vulg.  of  1  Mace.  ii.  1  has  Mons  Modin. 

b  Kwald  (^Gesch.  iv.  350  note)  suggests  that  the  name 
Mcdin  may  be  still  surviving  in  Deir  Ma'in.  But  is  not  this 
questionable  on  philological  grounds?  and  the  pasitlon  of 
Oeir  Ma'in  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  that 
of  tlie  two  named  in  the  text. 

•  See  the  copious  references  given  by  Robinson  (B.  H. 
Ii.  1,  note) 

<>  'Vhe  lively  account  of  M.  Salzmann  (; Jerusalem, 
Stud£,  &c.,  pp  37,  38)  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it 
were  less  encumbered  with  mistakes.  To  name  but  two. 
Tl.e  great  obstacle  which  interposes  itself  in  his  quest  of 
Modin  is  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  it  was 
••Dear  Diospolis,  on  a  mountain  in  the  tribe  oi  Judah." 


This  difficulty  (which  however  is  entirely  imaginary,  for 
they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  Judah  In  connexiim 
with  Modin)  would  have  been  "  enough  to  deter  him 
entirely  from  the  task,"  if  he  had  not  "  found  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  that  M'dim  (from  which  Modim  is  derived) 
was  part  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah." 
Now  Middin  (,not  M'dim)  was  certainly  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  but  not  within  many  miles  of  the  spot  In  question, 
since  it  was  one  of  the  six  towns  which  lay  in  the  district 
Immediately  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  In  th« 
depthc  of  the  Glurr  itself  (Josh.  xv.  61). 

0  AiSo)  feo-Tw.     This  Ewald  (iv.  288)  reuders  "  inr 
scribed,"  or  ■'  graven  " — bacftriet)e%«n  Steimn. 


MOETH 

than  conjecture.  Something  h;is  oeen  a/reauy  at-  1 
temptfd  under  Maccabkes  (p.  170).  But  in  its  ! 
absPuct  one  or  two  questions  present  themselves.       ' 

(1.}  The  "  ships"  {irKoTa,  naves).  The  sea  and  , 
its  pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  I 
•he  life  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  who  preceded 
Simon  was — if  we  except  their  casual  relations  with 
Joppa  and  Jamnia  and  the  battle-Held  of  the  mari- 
time plain — so  unconnected  therewith,  that  it  is 
ditficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  word  is  corrupted 
from  what  it  originally  was.  This  was  the  view 
of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  propose  any 
satisfactory  word  in  substitution  for  ir\o7a  (see  his 
suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  loc).  True,  Simon  appears 
to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  commerce  to  his  country,''  and  he  is 
especially  commemorated  for  having  acquired  the 
harbour  of  Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for  the 
isles  of  the  sea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5).  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  connexion  between  this  and  the  placing 
of  ships  on  a  monument  to  his  father  and  brothers, 
whose  memorable  deeds  had  been  ot  a  different  de- 
scription. It  is  perhaps  more  I'easible  to  suppose 
that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to  be  symbolical 
of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it  seems  not 
miprobable  that  during  Simon's  intercourse  with 
the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been  struck  with  their 
war-galleys,  no  inapt  symbols  of  the  fierce  and 
rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far  such  symbolical 
lepresentation  was  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  of  that 
period  is  another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "  ships  "  were  to 
be  seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance 
of  Modin  from  the  sea — Latrun  15  miles,  Euhdh 
13,  Lydda  itself  10 — and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  aris(;s 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees 
accurately  represents  the  original.  De  Saulcy  {L'Art 
Jiidaique,  377)  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  true 
meaning  is,  not  tliat  the  sculptures  could  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
that  they  were  worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those  who 
were  sailors  by  profession.  The  consideration  of 
this  is  recommended  to  scholai's.  [G.] 

MO'ETH  (lVIe.60 :  Medias).  In  1  Esd.  viii.  63, 
"  NOADIAH  the  son  of  Binnui"  (Ezr.  viii.  33),  a 
Levite,  is  called  "  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabbau." 

MO'LADAH  (nn^lD  ;  but  in  Neh.  ni^D  = 
Ma)A.«5tt,  Alex.  MtaSaSa ;  KcoXaXan,  Alex.  Mco- 
A.a5a ;  MaiixA.5a,  Alex.  McoAaSa:  Molada),  a  city 
of  Judah.  one  of  those  which  lay  in  the  district  of 
"  the  south,"  next  to  Edom.  It  is  named  in  the 
original  list  between  Shema  and  Hazar-gaddah,  in 
the  same  group  with  Beer-sheba  (Josh.  xv.  26); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  another  list  in  which  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  towns  which,  though  in  the 
allotment  of  Judah,  were  given  to  Simeon  (xix.  2). 
In  the  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  by  the  time  of 
the  captivity  it  seems  to  have  come  back  into  the 
hands  of  Judah,  by  whom  it  was  reinhabited  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is,  however,  omitted 
fi-om  the  catalogue  of  the  places  frequented  by 
David  during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31). 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  receives  a  bare  mention 
ander  the  head  of  "  Molada,"  but  under  "  Ether  " 
e".'l  *•  lether  "  a  place  named  Malatha  is  spoken  of 
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as  in  the  int*iior  of  Daroma  fa  district  whioJi 
annwered  to  tlie  Negeb  or  "South"  of  the  He- 
brews) ;  and  iurther.  under  "  Arath "  or  Af^o^d 
(j.  e.  Arad)  it  is  mentioned  as  4  miles  from  the 
latter  place  and  20  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  pIso 
speaks  of  a  Maliattha  as  near  Elusa.  And  lastly, 
Josephus  states  that  Herod  Agrippa  retired  to  "a 
certain  tower  "  in  Malatha  of  Idumaea"  (eV  MoAei- 
flois  T^s  '15.).  The  requirements  of  these  notices 
are  all  very  fairly  answered  by  the  position  of  tht 
modern  el-Milh,  a  site  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  and 
two  large  wells,  one  of  the  regular  stations  on  the 
road  from  Petra  and  Ain  el-Weiheh  to  Hebron. 
El-Milh  is  about  4  English  miles  from  Tell  Arad, 
17  or  18  from  Hebron,  and  9  or  10  due  east  of 
Beersheba.  Five  miles  to  the  south  is  Ararah,  the 
Aroer  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  28.  It  is  between  20  and  30 
from  Elusa,  assuming  el-EJiulasah  to  be  that  place; 
and  although  Dr.  Piobinson  is  probably  correct  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  verbal  affinity,  or  only  a  slio-ht 
one,  between  Molada  or  Malatha  and  cl-2Iilh,*  yet, 
taking  that  slight  resemblance  into  account  with  the 
other  consideiations  above  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  identification  is  correct  (see  B.  E.  ii.  201). 
It  is  accepted  by  Wilson  (Lands,  i.  347),  Van  de 
Velde  {Memoir,  335),  Bonar,  and  others.        [G.] 

MOLE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Tinshemeth  and  ChSphor  peroth. 
1 .  Tinshemeth  (nDB'jJI :  affiriXa^,  Aid.    a-na- 

Xaf,  in  Lev.  xi.  30;  Xapos,  Aid.  Xipos:  cygnus, 
talpa,  ibis).  This  word  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds  in  Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Deut.  xiv.  16,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated "  swan"  by  the  A.  V. ;  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  where 
the  same  word  is  found  amongst  the  unclean 
"  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,"  it 
evidently  no  longer  stands  for  the  name  of  a 
bird,  and  is  rendered  "  mole "  by  the  A.  V. 
adopting  the  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  Vulg., 
Onkelos,  and  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  Bochart 
has,  however,  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Choled,  the 
Arabic  Khuld  or  Kldld,  denotes  the  "mole,"  and 
has  argued  with  much  force  in  behalf  of  the  "  cha- 
meleon "  being  the  tinshemeth.  The  Syriac  versian 
and  some  Arabic  MSS.  understand  "a  centipede" 
by  the  original  word,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  a 
"  salamander,"  some  Arabic  versions  read  sam- 
vidbras,  which  Golius  renders  "  a  kind  of  lizard." 
In  Lev.  xi.  30,  the  "  chameleon  "  is  given  by  the 


j'or  ti.0  roiloo  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
B.  y.  \\'^e6V^jtt. 
'  By  Sciiwarz  (100)  the  Arabi-c  name  ia  quoted  us 
VOL.  II. 


The  Chameleon.    (Chameteo  vulgaru.) 

A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  choach, 
which  in  all  probability  denotes  some  laiger  kind  of 
lizard.  [Chameleon.]  The  only  ciue  to  an  iden- 
tification of  tinshemet-h  is  to  be  tound  in  its  etymo- 
logy, and  in  the  context  in  which  the  word  occurs. 
Bochart  conjectures  that  the  root^  from  which  the 
Heb.  name  of  this  creature  is  derived,  has  reference 


Muladah;    by  Stewart   {Tent  and  JOum,  211)   as  el- 
JUekck.  _ 
*"  DK'Ji  "  w  breathe,"  whence  HOE^J,  "  brea'h." 
^  ^  •      2  L> 
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"^  »  *-ulgar  opinion  amongst  the  ancients  that  *he  | 
pharaeleou  hved  on  air  (comp.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  411,1 
•'  Id  quoque  quod  ventis  animal  nutritur  et  aura." 
tvnd  see  numerous  quotations  from  classical  authoi-a 
cited  by  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  i05).  The  lung  of 
the  chameleon  is  very  large,  i.  id  when  tilled  with 
air  it  renders  the  body  semi-transparent ;  from  the 
creature's  power  of  abstinence,  no  doubt  arose  the 
fable  that  it  lived  on  air.  It  is  probable  that  the 
animals  mentioned  with  the  tinshenieth  (^Lev.  xi. 
30)  denote  diU'erent  kinds  of  lizards  ;  perhaps  there- 
fore, since  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  favourable 
to  that  view,  the  chameleon  may  be  the  animal  in- 
tended by  tinshemeth  in  Lev.  xi.  30.  As  to  the 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin  of  this  animal  numerous 
theories  have  been  proposed  ;  but  as  this  subject  has 
no  Scriptural  bearing,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to 
the  explanation  given  by  Milne-Edwards,  whose 
paper  is  translated  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Xew  Philosophical  Journal.  The  chameleon  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  Dendrosaura,  order  Saura  ;  the 
family  inhabits  Asia  and  Afi-ica,  and  the  south  of 
Europe  ;  the  C.  vulgaris  is  the  species  mentioned 
iu  the  Bible.  As  to  the  bird  tinshemeth,  see  Swan. 
2.   Chepkor  peroth  {TWi'Zi  "lIDn  :'    to  /xaraio  : 

talpae)  is  rendered  "  moles  "  by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii. 
20 ;  three  5ISS.  read  these  two  Hebrew  words  as 
one,  and  so  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  with  the  Syriac  and  Ambic  ver- 
sions, though  they  adopt  difi'erent  interpretations  of 
the  word  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  449).  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  Hebrew  word  the  LXX.  could  have 
read ;  but  compare  Schleusner,  Nov.  Thes.  in  LXX. 
S.  V.  ixdraios.  Gesenius  follows  Bochart  in  consi- 
dering the  Hebrew  words  to  be  the  plural  feminine 
of  the  noun  chapharperdh,^  but  does  not  limit  the 
meamng  of  the  word  to  "  nr>oles."  Michaelis  also 
(Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heh  p.  b76  and  2042)  believes 
the  words  should  be  read  as  one,  but  that  "  sepul- 
chres," or  "  vaults  "  dug  iu  the  rocks  are  intended. 
The  explanation  of  Oedmann  (  Vermischt.  Samm.  iii. 
82,  83)  that  the  Hebrew  words  signify  "  (a  bird) 
that  follows  cows  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,"  and 
that  the  goat-sucker  (Caprimulgus  jEuropaeus)  is 
intended,  is  improbable.  Perhaps  no  reference  is 
made  by  the  Hebrew  words  (which,  as  so  few 
MSS.  join  tliem,  it  is  better  to  consider  distinct)  to 
any  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes  and  buiTows 
of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know  frequent  ruins 
and  deserted  places.  (Harmer's  Obsei-v.  ii.  456.) 
"  Remembering  the  extent  to  which  we  have  seen," 
says  Kitto  [I'ict.  Bib.  on  Is.  xx.%  "the  foi-saken 
sites  of  the  East  perforated  with  the  holes  of 
various  cave-digging  animals,  we  are  i  xlined  to 
suppose  that  the  words  might  generally  denote  any 
animals  of  this  description."  Rosenmiiller's  e.xpla- 
nation,  "  in  effossionein,  i.  e.  foramen  Murium," 
appears  to  be  decidedly  the  best  proposed ;  for  not 
only  is  it  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  but 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  habits  of 
vats  and  mice  to  occupy  with  bats  deserted  places 
than  it  is  with  the  habits  of  moles,  which  for  the 
most  part  certainly  frequent  cultivated  lands,  and 
this  no  doubt  is  true  of  the  particular  species, 
Spalax  t)/phlus,  the  mole-rat  of  Syria  and  Iilesopo- 
tamia,  which  b\'  some  has  been  supposed  to  repre- 
ient  the  mole  of  the  Scriptures  ;  if,  moreover,  the 
prophet  intended  to  speak  exclusively  of  "  moles," 


«  "  Holes  ui  rats."  d  ,-^"l^^E^■  as  If  tbe 

Rteb  wonl  was  from  rnS.  "a  row." 


MOLECH 

IS  it  not  probable  that  he  would  have  used  Ihs 
term  Choled  (see  above)  ?    [Weasel.]    [W.  H.J 

MO'LECH  C^yen,  with  the  article,  except  in 
1  K.  XI.  7  :  ipxtoy,  in  Lev. ;  6  PaffiXivs  avraiiv, 
1  K.  xi.  7  ;  6  MoAt^x,  2  K.  xxiii.  10  ;  and  &  MoKhx 
Paeri\evs,  Jer.  xxxii.  35  :  Moloch).  The  fire-god 
Molech  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and  Arab  tribes,  who 
worshipped  the  destructive  element  under  an  out- 
ward symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman  rites.  Among 
these  were  human  sacrifices,  purifications  and 
ordeals  by  fiie.  devoting  of  the  first-boix,  mutila- 
tion, and  vows  of  pei-petual  celibacy  ann  virginity. 
To  this  class  of  divinities  belonged  the  old  Canaan- 
itish  !Molech,  against  whose  worship  the  Israelites 
were  warned  by  threats  of  the  severest  punish- 
ment. The  offender  who  devoted  his  offspring  ti 
Molech  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  stoning ;  and  it 
case  the  people  of  the  land  refused  to  inflict  upon  him 
thisjudgment,  Jehovah  would  Himself  execute  it,  and 
cut  him  off  from  among  His  people  (Lev.  xviii.  21, 
XX.  2-5).  The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same 
as  that  of  "JI^O,  melee,  or  "  king,"  and  hence  he  is 

identified  with  Malcham  ("  their  king")  in  2  Sam. 
xii.  30,  Zeph.  i.  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with 
regal  honours  in  his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity, 
the  lord  and  master  of  his  people.  Our  translators 
have  recognized  this  identity  in  their  rendering  of 
Am.  V.  26  (where  "  your  Moloch  "  is  literally  "  your 
king,"  as  it  is  given  in  the  margin),  following 
the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43. 
Dr.  Geiger,  in  accordance  with  his  theory  that  the 
worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely  spread 
among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are 
obscured  in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Is.  xxx. 
33,  to  that  deity  :  "  for  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ; 
yea  for  the  king  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the 
Israelite  nation,  personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is 
said,  "  Thou  wentest  to  the  king  with  oil"  (Is.  Ivii. 
9 ) ;  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  fo.'-bade  Amos  to 
prophesy  there,  "  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel"  (Am. 
vii.  13)  ;  and  in  both  these  instances  Dr.  Geiger 
would  find  a  disguised  reference  to  the  worship  of 
Molech  (  Urschrift,  &c.,  pp.  299-308).  But  whe- 
ther his  theory  be  correct  or  not,  the  traces  of 
Jlolech-worship  in  the  Old  Testament  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
its  character.  The  first  direct  historical  allusion  to 
it  is  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  idolatry  in  his 
old  age.  He  had  in  his  harem  many  women  of  the 
Ammonite  race,  who  "  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods,"  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  influence, 
high  places  to  Jlolech,  "  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,"  were  built  on  "  the  mount 
that  is  facing  Jerusalem" — one  of  the  summits  of 
Olivet  (1  K.  xi.  7).  Two  verses  before,  the  same 
deity  is  called  MiLCOM,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  two  names  being  distinguished  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
10,  13,  it  has  been  interred  by  Movers,  Ewald,  and 
others,  that  the  two  deities  were  essentially  distinct. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  suflicient  ground  for 
this  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  iu  the  later  history 
of  the  Israelites  the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected 
w  ith  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  plaoe  of 
Milcom  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  human  s;icrifices  to  the  latter 
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But  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  ttie  conclusion 
l;;at  in  1  Iv.  xi.  "  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the 
Amnionites,"  iu  ver.  5,  is  the  same  as  "  Molech 
Oie  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  in 
ver.  7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends,  not  very 
convincingly,  that  the  latter  verse  is  by  a  ditieient 
hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  earned 
out  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  and  Tophet 
in  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  were 
defiled,  that  "  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his 
daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  "  (2  K. 
xxiii.  10,  13).  In  the  narrative  of  Chronicles  these 
are  included  under  the  general  term  "  Baalim," 
and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is  not  once  alluded  to. 
Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been  restored  to  its 
original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again  alluded  to,  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah,  as  the  scene  of  child-slaughter 
and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer.  xxxii.  35). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarrhi  (on  Lev. 
xviii.  21),  Kimchi,  and  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb.  iii. 
38)  among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of 
Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt  but  made  to 
pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory 
rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the  actual  slaughter  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  Aben  Ezra  in  his  note 
on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  says  that  "to  cause  to  pass 
through  "  is  the  same  as  "  to  burn."  "  They  sa- 
crificed their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils, 
and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their  sons  and 
of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the 
idols  of  Canaan"  (Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  In  Jer.  vii. 
31,  the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  hu- 
man sacrifice  is  still  more  distinct :  "  they  have 
built  the  high  places  of  Tophet  .  .  .  to  burn  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  in  the  fire,"  as  "  burnt- 
otferings  unto  Baal,"  the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  'S'ith 
whom,  or  in  whose  character,  Molech  was  wor- 
shipped (Jer.  xix.  5).  Compare  also  Deut.  xii.  31 ; 
Ez.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  But  the  most  remark- 
able passage  is  that  in  2  Chi-,  xxviii.  3,  in  which 
the  wickedness  of  Ahaz  is  described  :  "  Moreover, 
he  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
and  burnt  (li?!*!)  his  children  in  the  fire,  after  the 

abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehova'^i  had 
driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel."  Now,  in 
tlie  parallel  narrative  of  2  K.  xvi.  3,  instead  of 
")yD*1,  "  and  he  burnt,"  the  reading  is  TSyn,  "  he 

made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  suggests 
that  the  tbrmer  may  be  the  true  reading,  of  which 
the  latter  is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as  a  euphe- 
mistic expression  to  disguise  the  horrible  nature  of 
the  sacrificial  rites.  But  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  is  an  exceptional  instance,  and  that 
liie  true  reading  is  *13y''1,  than  to  assume  that  the 

other  passages  have  been  intentionally  altered." 
The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded  to, 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  connexion  with 
star-worship  and  the  worship  of  Baal  in  2  K.  xvii. 
16,  17,  xxi.  5,  6,  which  seems  to  shew  that  Molech, 
the  flame-god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever 
their  distinctive  attributes,  and  whether  or  not 
the  latter  is  a  general  appellation  including  the 
former,  were  worshipped  with  the  same  rites.  The 
sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have  been 
oot  so  much  an  expiatory,  as  a  purificatory  rite,  by 
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*  We  may  infer  from  the  expression,  "  after  the  abo- 
minations of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah  had  driven  out 
beia-c  the  children  of  Israel."  that  the  character  of  the 


wtiicli  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dixis-s  at 
the  body  and  attained  union  with  the  deity,  lu 
support  of  this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  Baaltis  or 
Isis,  whom  Malcander,  king  cf  Byblus,  employed  as 
nurse  for  his  child.  Isis  suckled  the  infant  with 
her  finger,  and  each  night  burnt  whatever  was 
mortal  in  its  body.  When  Astarte  the  mother  saw 
this  sne  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  the  child  was 
thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Plut.  Is.  ^  Os. 
ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha  king  of  Moab, 
when,  in  despair  at  failing  tt  cut  his  way  through 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and  Edom, 
he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt-ofiering,  pro- 
bably to  Chemosh,  his  national  divinity,  has  more 
of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  appease  an 
angry  deity,  than  of  a  ceremonial  purification.  Be- 
sides, the  passage  from  Plutarch  bears  evident  traces 
of  Egyptian,  if  not  of  Indian  influence. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  fiom  what  source 
we  know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass, 
hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without  Jeru- 
salem. Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as 
"  set  within  seven  chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine 
flour  they  open  to  him  one  of  them,  (whoso  offered) 
turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three;  a  ram,  they 
open  to  him  four  ;  a  calf,  they  open  to  him  five  ;  an 
ox,  they  open  to  him  six,  and  so  whoever  offered  his 
son  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth  like 
a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbour.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire, 
and  the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  why  was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom  ?  Be- 
cause they  used  to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (to- 
phim),  that  the  fathei-  might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his 
child  and  have  pity  upon  him,  and  return  to  him. 
Hinnom,  because  the  babe  wailed  (DH^D,  mena- 
herti),  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing  went  up.  An- 
other opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hinnom,  because 
the  priests  used  to  say — "May  it  profit  (lun'') 
thee !  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee !  may  it  be  of  sweet 
savour  to  thee!"  All  this  detail  is  probably  as 
fictitious  as  the  etymologies  are  unsound,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Selden  con- 
jectures that  the  idea  of  the  seven  chapels  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  worship  of  Mithra, 
who  had  seven  gates  corresponding  to  the  seven 
planets,  and  to  whom  men  and  women  were  sacri- 
ficed {De  Bis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  6).  Benjamin  of 
Tuaela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Am- 
monite temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  in  which 
was  a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne. 
On  either  side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it 
was  an  .altar  on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently 
burned  mcense  and  offered  sacrifice  {Early  Travels 
in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bohn).  By  these  chapels 
Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in  Am.  v.  26 ;  Acts 
vii.  43,  to  "  the  tabeinacle  of  Moloch  ;"  "these  seven 
chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing)  help  us  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  Molech's  tabernacle, 
and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the  Prophet 
he  is  called  Siccuth,  or  the  Covert  God,  because  he 
was  retired  within  so  many  Cancelli  (for  that  word 
Kimchi  useth)  before  one  could  come  at  him " 
(Comm.  on  Acts  vii.  43).  It  was  more  probablv  a 
shrine  or  ark  in  which  the  figure  cf  the  god  was 


Molech-worshlp  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  essentially  th« 
same  as  that  of  the  old  Canaariites,  although  Mover: 
maintains  the  contrary. 
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carried  in  processions,  or  whicii  contained,  as  Moveis 
conjectures,  the  bones  of  chiildren  who  had  been 
Baci-iHced  and  were  used  ibr  magical  purposes. 
[Ammon,  vol.  i.  p.  60  a.] 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in 
ancient  writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  tlie 
descriptions  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner  in 
whKli  JMolech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians, 
according  to  Augustine  {De  Civit.  Dei,  vii.  19j, 
ottered  children  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls  even 
grown-up  persons  were  sacrificed,  under  the  idea 
that  of  all  seeds  the  best  is  the  human  kind.  Euse- 
liius  {Fraep.  Eo.  iv.  16)  collected  from  Porphyry 
numerous  e.\aniples  to  the  same  effect,  from  which 
the  following  are  selected.  Among  the  Khodians  a 
man  was  oftered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th  July  ;  after- 
wards a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was  substi- 
tuted. The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis,  but 
was  abrogated  by  Diiphihis  king  of  Cyprus,  wlio 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis 
sacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
racrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus 
^ys  the  same  of  the  Curetes,  but  the  custom  was 
abolished,  according  to  Pallas,  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was  sacrificed  yearly 
to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people  of  Arabia, 
buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each  year. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  14)  relates  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians when  besieged  by  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Sicily,  oU'ered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of 
their  noblest  children,  while  others  voluntarily  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  number  of  300.  His  de- 
scription of  the  statue  of  the  god  difiers  but  slightly 
ti-om  that  of  Molech,  which  has  been  quoted.  The 
image  was  of  brass,  with  its  hands  outstretched 
towards  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child 
when  placed  upon  them  fell  into  a  pit  full  of  fire. 

Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of 
the  Ammonites ;  their  country  was  his  possession 
(Jer.  xlix.  1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Che- 
mosh  ;  the  princes  of  the  land  were  the  princes  of 
Malcham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests 
were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  precedence 
of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was 
second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  §5),  and  like 
Molech,  the  god  himself,  B:ial  Chamman,  is  Melkart, 
"  the  king  of  the  city."  The  priests  of  IMolech,  like 
those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Chemarim  (2  K. 
xxiii.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Milichus,  Malica,  and  Mal- 
cander  of  the  Phoenicians ;  with  the  last  mentioned 
may  be  compared  Adi-ammelech,  the  fire-god  of 
Sepharvaim.  These,  as  well  as  Chemosh  the  fire- 
god  of  Moab,  Urotal,  Dusaies,  Sair,  and  Thyan- 
drites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neighbouring  Arab 
li-ibes,  and  the  Gi'eek  Dionysus,  were  worshipped 
under  the  symbol  of  a  rising  fiame  of  fire,  which 
was  imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their 
honour  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  c.  9),  Tradition  refers 
the  origin  of  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldea.  Abraham 
and  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  fire-wor- 
shippers, and  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  armies 
took  with  them  the  sacred  lir«  accompanied  by  tlie 
Magi. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam. 


b  The  crown  of  Malcham.  taken  by  David  at  Rabbah,  is 
SSdd  to  have  had  in  It  a  precious  stone  (a  magnet,  according 
to  KimrhO,  'vhich  Is  described  by  Cyril  on  Amos  as 
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xii.  31)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  has  3?D 
malken,  while  the  marginal  reading  is  |3?D,  inai- 
hen,  which  is  adopted  by  our  translators  in  theii 
rendering  "  brick-kiln."  Kimchi  explains  malken  as 
"  the  place  of  Molech,"  where  sacrifices  were  oftered 
to  him,  <md  the  children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons 
to  pass  through  the  fire.  And  Milcom  and  Malken, 
he  says,  are  one.^  On  the  other  hand  Movers, 
rejecting  the  points,  reads  p7D,    malcdn,    "  our 

king,"  which  he  explains  as  the  title  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  Ammonites.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  these  interpretations,  the  reading  followed  by  the 
A.  V.  is  scarcely  intelligible.  [W.  A.  W.J 

MO'LI  (M00A.1:  Moholi).  Mahli  the  sou  of 
Merari  (1  Esdr.  viii.  47;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  18). 

MO'LID  (n^VlD  :  Mo^VJA  ;  Alex.  Mo-SiS  : 
Molid).  The  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife  Abihail, 
and  descendant  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

MOLOCH.  The  Hebrew  conesponding  to 
"  your  Moloch"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is 
D337J0,  malkehem,  "  your  king,"  as  in  the  margin. 
In  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43  (6 
Mo\6x  '•  Moloch),  which  followed  the  LXX.  of 
Amos,  our  translators  have  adopted  a  form  of  the 
name  MoLECH  which  does  not  exist  in  Hebrew. 
Kimchi,  tbUowing  the  Targum,  takes  the  word  as 
an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  while 
with  regard  to  siccuth  (H-ISD,  A.  V.  "  tabernacle") 
he  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  His  note  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Siccuth  is  the  name  of  rn  idol ;  and  (as 
for)  malkehem  he  spake  of  a  star  which  was  made 
an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he  calls  it  '  king,'  because 
they  thought  it  a  king  over  them,  or  because  it 
was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of  heaven,  which  was 
as  a  king  over  his  host ;  and  so  '  to  burn  incense  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  explained  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesenius  compares  with  the 
"  tabernacle"  of  Moloch  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Cai^ 
thaginians  mentioned  by  Diodoius  (xs.  65).  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  after  him  Ewald,  understood  by  siccuth 
a  pole  or  stake  on  which  the  figure  of  the  idol  was 
placed.  It  was  more  probably  a  kind  of  palanquin  in 
which  the  image  was  carried  in  processions,  a  custcni 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xlvi.  1  ;  Epist.  of  Jer.  4 
(Selden,  Be  Dis  Syr.  sjTit.  i.  c.  6).        [W.  A.  W.] 

MOM'DIS  {UofiSlos;  Alex.  MofiBfis:  Moa- 
dias).  The  same  as  Maadai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  34). 

MONEY.  This  article  treats  of  two  principal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Before  entering  upon  the 
first  subject  of  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  uncoined  money  in  general,  and  of  the  antiquity 
of  coined  money.  An  accoimt  of  the  principal  mo- 
netary systems  of  ancient  times  is  an  equally  needftil 
introduction  to  the  second  subject,  which  requires  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  Greek  coinages.  A  notice 
of  the  Jewish  coics,  and  of  the  coins  cuiTent  in 
Judaea  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  will  be 
interwoven  with  the  examination  of  the  passages  in 
the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  relating  to  them,  instead 
of  being  separately  given. 

I.  Uncoineo  Money.  1.  Uncoined  Money  in 
general. — It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  there 

transparent  and  like  the  daystar,  whence  Molech  lia> 
groundlessly  been  identified  with  the  planet  Veuus 
(Vosslus,  Dt  Orig.  Idol.  ii.  c  6  p.  331). 
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«v«r  has  been  any  nionoy  not  coined,  but,  lliis  is 
niertly  a  question  of  terms.  It  is  well  known  that 
Micient  nations  that  were  without  a  soinase  weighed 
the  precious  metak,  a  practice  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and  silver  are 
shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of  rings  (see 
cut,  p.  406).  The  gold  rino;s  found  in  the  Celtic 
countries  have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use. 
It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  with  the  latter,  since  they  show  no 
monetary  system  ;  yet  it  is  evident  ffom  their 
weights  that  they  all  contain  complete  multiples  or 
parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money 
in  rings,  which  they  weighed  when  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  a  fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain  record 
of  the  use  of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined  money  in 
antiquity  excejitingamongthe  Egyptians.  With  them 
the  practice  mounts  up  to  a  remote  age,  and  was 
probably  as  constant,  and  perhaps  as  regulated  with 
respect  to  the  weight  of  the  rings,  as  a  coinage.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  highly  civilized 
rivals  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians, adopted  if  they  did  not  originate  this  custom, 
clay  tablets  having  been  found  specifying  grants  of 
money  by  weight  (Rawlinson,  Iler.  vol.  i,  p.  684) ; 
and  there  is  therefore  every  probability  that  it  ob- 
tained also  in  Palestine,  although  seemingly  unknown 
in  Greece  in  the  time  before  coinage  was  there  intro- 
duced. There  is  no  trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of  any 
different  size  in  the  rings  represented,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  sdpposing  that  this  further  step  was 
taken  towards  the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  The  Antiquity  of  Coined  Money. — Respecting 
the  origin  of  coinage,  there  are  two  accounts  seem- 
ingly at  variance :  some  saying  that  I'hidon  king  of 
Argos  first  struck  money,  and  according  to  Ephorus, 
in  Aegina  ;  but  Herodotus  ascribing  its  invention  to 
the  Lydians.  The  former  statement  probably  I'efers 
to  the  origin  of  the  coinage  of  European  Greece, 
the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic  Greece;  for  it  seems, 
judging  from  the  coins  themselves,  that  the  eiectrum 
staters  of  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were 
first  issued  as  early  as  the  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  both 
classes  appearing  to  comprise  the  most  ancient  pieces 
of  money  that  ai'e  known  to  us.  When  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  Lydians,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  refers  not  to  the  currency  of  Lydia  as  a  king- 
dom, which  seems  to  commence  with  the  darics 
and  similar  silver  pieces  now  found  near  Sardis, 
and  probably  of  the  time  of  Croesus,  being  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  staters  of  Croesus  ( KpoiCcZoi, 
JuU.  Poll.),  of  the  ancients ;  but  that  he  intends 
the  money  of  Greek  cities  at  the  time  when  the 
coins  were  issued  or  later  under  the  authority  of 
the  Lydians.  If  we  conclude  that  coinage  com- 
menced in  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  about  the 
same  time,  the  next  question  is  whether  we  can 
approximately  detennine  the  date.  This  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  since  there  are  no  coins  of  known 
period  before  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
The  pieces  of  that  age  are  of  so  archaic  a  style,  that 
it  is  hard,  at  first  sight,  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
length  of  time  between  them  and  the  rudest  and 
tnerefore  earliest  of  the  coins  of  Aegina  or  the  Asiatic 
coasf.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  in  some 
conditions  of  art  its  growth  or  change  is  extremel}- 
slow,  and  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  earlv  period 
of  Greek  art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of  the 
excavations  on  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the  oldest 
sites  in  Greece.     Tlie  lowei'  limit  obtained  from  fhe 
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evidence  of  the  c/ins  of  known  date,  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  to  ce  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries 
before  their  time;  the  higher  limit  is  as  vaguely 
determined  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric 
writings,  of  which  we  cannot  guess  the  age,  excepting 
as  before  the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
reasonable  to  carry  up  Greek  coinage  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury B.C.  Purely  Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken 
up  to  so  early  a  date.  The  more  archaic  Persian  coins 
seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  pos- 
sibly Cyrus,  and  certainly  not  much  older,  and  theie 
is  no  Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can  le 
reasonably  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  Croesus 
and  Cyrus  probably  originated  this  branch  of  the 
coinage,  or  else  Darius  Hystaspis  followed  the 
example  of  the  Lydian  king.  Coined  money  may 
therefore  have  been  known  in  Palestine  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only  through  commerce  with 
the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  then 
current  there. 

3.  Notices  of  Uncoined  Money  in  the  0.  T. — 
There  is  no  distinct  mention  of  coined  money  in  the 
books  of  the  0.  T.  written  before  the  return  fioiii 
Babylon.  The  contrary  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  partly  because  the  word  shekel  has  a 
vague  sense  in  later  times,  being  used  for  a  coin  as 
well  as  a  v.'eight.  Since  however  there  is  some 
seeming  ground  for  the  older  opinion,  we  may  here 
examine  the  princi])al  passages  relating  to  money, 
and  the  principal  terms  employed,  in  the  books  of 
the  Bible  written  before  the  date  above  mentioned. 

In  the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  that  Abime- 
lech  gave  the  patriarch  "  a  thousand  [pieces]  of 
silver,"  apparently  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and 
her  attendants ;  but  the  passage  is  extremely  difR- 
cvlr.  (Gen.  xx.  16).  The  LXX.  understood  shekels 
to  bo  intended  (x'^'a  Si'SpaXi""')  ^-  ^-  ^l^o  ver.  14), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right, 
though  the  rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate 
one,  their  equivalent  being  the  name  of  a  coin. 
The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of  the  burial  place 
from  Ephron  gives  us  further  insight  into  the  use 
of  money  at  that  time.  It  is  related  that  Abraham 
offered  "  full  silver"  for  it,  and  that  Ephron  valued 
it  at  "  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,"  which  accord- 
ingly the  patriarch  paid.  We  read,  "And Abraham 
hearkened  unto  Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed 
(T'pK'fl)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the  merchant"  {12V 
infe?,  xxiii.  3  ad  fin.  esp.  9, 16).  Here  a  currency 
is  ckarly  indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  show  to  have  been  there  used  in  a  very 
remote  age ;  for  the  weighing  proves  that  this 
currency,  like  the  Egyptian,  did  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  authority,  aud  was  therefore  weighed 
when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar  purchase 
is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field 
at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs  (xxxiii.  18,  19). 
The  occurrence  of  a  name  difierent  fiom  shekel  and 
unlike  it  not  distinctly  ap.plied  in  any  other  passage 
to  a  weight  favours  the  idea  of  coined  money. 
But  what  is  the  kesitah  (nD"'biP)  ?  The  old  li.- 
terpreters  supposed  it  to  mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has 
been  imagined  to  have  been  a  coin  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known  etymological  ground 
for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if  we  compare  Ihe 

Arabic  j^^^^jf,  "  he  or  it  divided  equally,     betnf; 
perhaps  connected  with  the   idea  of  division.     Ycl 
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.ne  sauction  of  tlie  LXX.,  and  the  use  of  weights 
Laring  the  t'oims  of  lious,  bulls,  and  geese,  by  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  probably  Persians,  must 


trom  Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  Abth.  iii.  BI.  39,  No.  3.  See  also  Wil- 
kinson's Anff.  Eg.  iL  10,  for  weights  in  the  form  of  a  ciMuching 
antelope  :  and  comp.  Layard's  Nin.  and  Bab,  pp.  600-602. 

make  us  hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  rendering  so 
singularly  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  Latin 
pecunia  and  pecus.  Throughout  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph we  find  e\'idence  of  the  constant  use  of  money 
in  preference  to  barter.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
case  of  thp  famine,  when  it  is  related  that  all  the 
money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  paid  for  corn,  and 
that  then  the  Egyptians  had  recourse  to  barter 
(xlvii.  13-26).  It  would  thence  appear  that  money 
was  not  very  plentiful.  In  the  naiTative  of  the  visits 
of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we  find  that  they 
purchased  corn  with  money,  which  was,  as  in 
Abraham's  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their  sacks  in 
"its  [full]  weight"  (xliii.  21).  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus  money  seems  to  have  been  still  weighed, 
for  the  ransom  ordered  in  the  Law  is  stated  to  be 
half  a  shekel  for  each  man — "  half  a  shekel  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  [of]  twenty  gerahs  the 
shekel"  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here  the  shekel  is  evi- 
dently a  weight,  and  of  a  special  system  of  which 
the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by  the 
priests.  Throughout  the  Law  money  is  spoken  of 
as  in  ordinary  use ;  but  only  silver  money,  gold 
being  mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used 
111  the  same  manner.  This  distinction  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  when  covetous 
Achan  foimd  in  Jericho  "  a  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment, and  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
tongue  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight "  (Josh.  vii. 
21).  Throughout  the  period  before  the  return 
from  Babylon  this  distinction  seems  to  obtain: 
whenever  anything  of  the  character  of  money  is 
mentioned  the  usual  metal  is  silver,  and  gold  gene- 
rally occurs  as  the  material  of  ornaments  and  costly 
works.  A  passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed 
to  show  the,  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time : 
speaking  of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  "  They  lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance  " 
(xlvi.  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a 
very  insufficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the 
gold  was  coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have 
been  used  for  money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this 
time,  since  they  had  been  long  previously  so  used  in 
Egypt ;  hut  the  passage  probably  refers  to  the  people 
af  Babyloti,  who  may  iiave  haJ  uncvuied  money  in 
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both  metals  like  the  Egyptians.  A  still  rioie  re- 
markable passage  would  be  that  in  Eztkiel,  wnich 
Gesenius  supposes  {Lex.  s.  v.  riKTU)  to  mention 
brass  as  money,  were  there  any  sound  reason  foi 
following  the  Vulg.  in  the  literal  rendering  of 
"^ritJ'nJ  "T]SK'n  ]^\  quia  effusum  est  aes  tuum, 
instead  of  reading  "  because  thy  filthiness  was 
poured  out"  with  the  A.  V.  (xvi.  36).  The  con- 
text does  indeed  admit  the  idaa  of  money,  but  the 
sense  of  the  passage  does  not  seem  to  do  so,  whereas 
the  other  translation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  it, 
as  well  as  philologically  admissible  (see  Gesen. 
Lex.  I.  c).  The  use  of  brass  money  at  this  period 
seems  unlikely,  as  it  was  of  later  introduction  in 
Greece  tlian  money  of  other  metals,  at  least  silver 
and  electrum  :  it  has,  however,  been  supposed  that 
there  was  an  independent  copper  coinage  in  furthei 
Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver  money  by  the 
Seleucidae  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactriana. 

We  may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting  the 
money  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  wiitten 
before  the  return  fiom  Babylon.  From  the  time  of 
Abraham  silver  money  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a  settled 
system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together  in  the  account 
of  Joseph's  administration  during  the  famine,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  they  were  of  the  same  kind ; 
a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  our  finding, 
from  the  monuments,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
uncoined  money  of  gold  and  of  silver.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resembles  the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  probably  first  introduced  by 
the  Phoenician  traders,  so  that  it  is  likely  that  this 
form  generally  prevailed  before  the  introauction  of 
coinage.  We  find  no  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  the 
use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
Ezra,  when  other  evidence  equally  shews  that  it  was 
current  in  Palestine,  its  general  use  being  probably 
a  very  recent  change.  This  first  notice  of  coinage, 
exactly  when  we  should  expect  it,  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked as  a  confirmation  of  the  usual  opinion  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture  founded  on 
their  internal  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers ;  and  it  lends  no  support  to  those  theorists 
who  attempt  to  shew  that  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  text.  Minor  confinnations  of  this 
nature  will  be  found  in  the  later  part  of  this  article. 

II.  Coix^D  Money.  1,  The  Principal  Mone- 
tary  Systems  of  Antiquity. — Some  notice  of  the 
principal  monetary  systems  of  antiquity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  evidence  of  the  coins  and  of 
ai'cient  writere,  is  necessary  to  render  the  next 
Siction  comprehensible.  We  must  here  distinctly 
lay  down  what  we  mean  by  the  diffei-ent  systems 
with  which  we  shall  compare  the  Hebrew  coin- 
age, as  current  works  are  generally  very  vague  and 
discordant  on  this  subject.  The  common  opinions 
i^especting  the  standaids  of  antiquity  have  been 
formed  from  a  study  of  the  statements  of  writei-s 
of  different  age  and  authority,  and  without  a  due 
discrimination  between  weights  and  coins.  The 
coins,  instead  of  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  all 
hypotheses,  have  been  cited  to  confinn  or  refute 
previous  theories,  and  thus  no  legitimate  inductiou 
has  been  formed  from  their  studv.  If  the  contrary 
method  is  adopted,  it  has  firstly  the  aJvantage  el 
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jrrting  I  pon  the  indisputable  authority  of  monu- 
Dnent4  which  have  not  been  tjimpereci  with  ;  and.  in 
d\c  second  phice,  it  is  of  an  essentiully  inductive 
ehiiiacter.  The  result  simplifies  tlie  examination 
of  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  by  shewing  that 
they  speak  of  the  same  thing  by  difleient  names  on 
account  of  a  change  which  the  coins  at  once  explain, 
snd  by  indicatincj  that  probably  at  least  one  talent 
was  only  a  weight,  not  used  for  coined  money  unless 
weighed  in  a  mass. 

The  earliest  Greek  coins,  by  which  we  heie 
intend  those  struck  in  the  age  before  the  Persian 
War,  are  of  three  talents  or  standards ;  the  Attic, 
the  Aeginetan,  and  the  Macedonian  or  earlier 
Phoenician.  The  oldest  coins  of  Athens,  of  Aegina, 
and  of  Macedon  and  Thrace,  we  should  select  as 
typical  respectively  of  these  standards  ;  obtaining  as 
the  weight  of  the  Attic  drachm  about  67"5  grains 
ti'oy  ;  of  the  Aeginetan,  about  96  ;  and  of  the  Mace- 
doaian,  about  58 — or  116,  if  its  drachm  be  what  is 
now  geneially  held  to  be  the  didrachm.  The  electrum 
coinage  of  Asia  Minor  probably  affords  examples  of 
the  use  by  the  Greeks  of  a  fourth  talent,  which  may 
be  called  the  later  Phoenician,  if  we  hold  the  staters 
to  have  be*n  tetradrachms,  for  their  full  weight  is 
ibout  248  grs. ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  pure  gold 
which  they  contain,  about  186  gi's.,  should  alone  be 
taken  into  account,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
didrachros  on  the  Aeginetan  standard.  Their  division 
into  sixths  (hectae)  may  be  urged  on  either  side. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  division  into  oboli  was 
retained  ;  but  then  the  half  hecta  has  its  proper  name, 
and  is  not  called  an  obolus.  However  this  may  be, 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  found  at  Sardis,  which  we 
may  reasonably  assign  to  Cioesus,  are  of  this  weight, 
and  may  be  taken  as  its  earliest  examples,  without 
of  course  proving  it  was  a  Greek  system.  They  give 
a  tetradrachm,  or  equivalent,  of  about  246  gi'ains, 
and  a  drachm  of  61'5  ;  but  neither  of  these  coins  is 
found  of  this  early  period.  Among  these  systems 
the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetan  are  easily  recognized  in 
the  classical  writers;  and  the  Macedonian  is  pro- 
bably their  Alexandrian  talent  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Alexandrian  talent  of 
copper.  Respecting  the  two  Phoenician  talents  there 
is  some  difficulty.  The  Euboic  talent  of  the  writers 
we  recognize  nowhere  in  the  coinage.  It  is  useless 
to  search  for  isolated  instances  of  Euboic  weight  in 
Euboea  and  elsewhere,  when  the  coinage  of  the  island 
and  ancient  coins  generally  afford  no  class  on  the 
stated  Euboic  weight.  It  is  still  more  unsound  to 
force  an  agreement  between  the  Macedonian  talent 
of  the  coins  and  the  Euboic  of  the  writers.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Euboic  talent  was  never  used 
for  money ;  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  king  of  Persia  received  his  gold  tribute  by  this 
weight,  may  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was 
weighed  in  Euboic  talents.  Or  perhaps  the  near- 
ness of  the  Euboic  talent  to  the  Attic  caused  the 
•»ins  struck  on  the  two  standards  to  approximate 
in  their  weights  ;  as  the  Cretan  coins  on  the  Aeginetan 
standard  were  evidently  lowered  in  weight  by  the 
influence  of  the  Asiatic  ones  on  the  later  Phoenician 
•standard. 

We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of  these 
talents. 

(a.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a  very  early" period 


*  JMr.  Waddington  has  shewn  {Melanges  de  Nuniis- 
mtitiq'.u)  that  the  so-cal"ed  coins  of  the  satraps  were 
neve?  issued  excepting  .Then  these  governors  weic  in 
commtJid  of  expecitiuns,  an'3   were    therefore  invested 
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the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon  really  reduced  tht 
weight,  we  Imve  no  money  of  the  city  of  the  olde: 
currency.  C'orinth  followed  the  same  system  ;  and 
its  use  was  difl'used  by  the  great  influence  of  these 
two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  aitei',  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  a  limited  use  of  the  Aeginetan 
talent,  the  Attic  weight  became  universal.  In 
Greece  Proper  the  Aeginetan  fcdent,  to  the  north  the 
]\Iacedoiiian,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa  the  latei 
Phoenician,  were  long  its  rivals,  until  Alexander 
made  the  Attic  standard  universal  throughout  his 
empire,  and  Carthage  alone  maintained  an  inJe 
pendent  system.  ^Vfter  Alexander's  time  the  othoi 
talents  were  partly  restored,  but  the  Attic  always 
remained  the  chief.  From  the  earliest  jieriod  of 
which  we  have  specimens  of  money  on  this  standard 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  it  suffered  a 
grea't  depreciation,  the  drachm  falling  from  67"5  grs. 
to  about  65'5  under  Alexander,  and  about  55  under 
the  early  Caesars.  Its  later  depreciation  was  rather 
by  adulteration  than  by  lessening  of  weight. 

(6.)  The  Aeginetan  talent  was  mainly  used  in 
Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and  seems  to  have 
been  annihilated  l>y  Alexander,  unless  indeed  after- 
wards restored  in  one  or  two  remote  towns,  as 
Leucas  in  Acarnania,  or  by  the  general  issue  of  a 
coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or  the  Attic  standard 
as  a  hemidrachm  or  a  tetrobolon. 

(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used 
in  Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before 
Alexander,  was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoenician 
cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
stored in  most  of  them.  It  was  adopted  in  Egypt  by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  and  also  mainly  used  by  the  later 
Sicilian  tyrants,  whose  money  we  believe  imitates 
that  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigus.  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  Ptolemy  did  not  borrow  the  talent 
of  Macedon,  but  struck  money  on  the  standard  of 
Egypt,  which  the  commerce  of  that  country  might 
have  spread  in  the  MediteiTaneau  in  a  remote  age, 
had  not  a  recent  discovery  shown  tiiat  the  Egyptian 
standai-d  of  weight  was  much  heavier,  and  even  in 
excess  of  the  Aeginetan  drachm,  the  unit  being  above 
140  grs.,  the  half  of  which,  again,  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  drachms  of  the  other  three  standards.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  any  of  them. 

(J.)  The  later  Phoenician  talent  was  always  used 
for  the  official  coinage  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
commanders,*  and  after  the  earliest  period  was  very 
general  in  the  Persian  empire.  After  Alexander  it 
was  scarcely  used  excepting  in  coast-towns  of  Asia 
Minor,  at  Carthage,  and  in  the  Phoenician  town  of 
Aradus. 

Respecting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights  of  its 
gold  and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek,  and 
that  the  denarius,  the  chief  coin  of  the  latter  mpfal, 
was  under  the  early  emperors  equivalent  to  the 
Attic  drachm,  then  gi-eatly  depreciated. 

2.  Coined  money  mentioned  in  the  Bible. — The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is  held 
to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezia  (ii.  69, 
viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70,  71,  72)  cim-e.-.t 
gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  JICSII 
|13")"1X,  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and 
appeiu's  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  araTqp  Aaptt 


with  special  powers.  This  di6<;overy  explains  the  pu'  tiji 
to  death  of  Aryandes.  satrap  of  Kgypt,  'or  striki.vj  s 
coinage  of  his  own. 
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kSh  or  AapetKSs,  the  Daric  of  numismatists.  Tli? 
renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  XP^'^°^^>  *"''' 
itus,  drachma,  especially  the  first  and  second,  lend 
weight  to  the  idea  that  this  was  the  standard  gold 
coin  at  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  this 
would  explain  the  use  of  the  same  name  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  7),  in  the  account  of 
the  ofl'erings  of  David's  great  men  for  the  Temple, 
where  it  would  be  employed  instead  of  shekel,  as 
a  Greek  would  use  the  term  stater.  [See  Art, 
Daric] 


Doric    Obv.:  King  of  Persia  to  the  right,  Icneelinp,  bearing  bow 
and  Javelin.   Eev. :  Irreg:ular  incuse  square.    British  Museum. 

The  Apocrypha  contains  the  earliest  distinct  allu- 
eion  to  the  coining  of  Jewish  money,  where  it  is 
narrated,  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  that  An- 
tiochus  VII.  granted  to  Simon  the  Maccabee  permis- 
sion to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp,  as  well  as 
other  privileges  (Xai  ^ireTpe^pa  <Toi  iroifjcat  K6jxixa 
XSiov  yS/jLifffj-a  rfj  X'^P?  '^°"-  ''^'-  ^)-  "^^'^  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  B.C.  140.  It 
must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II.  had  in  the  first 
year  of  Simon,  B.C.  143,  made  a  most  important 
decree  granting  freedom  to  the  Jewish  people,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  dating  of  their  contracts  and 
covenants, — "  In  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  great 
high-priest,  the  leader,  Mid  chief  of  the  Jews" 
(xiii.  34-42),  a  form  which  Josephus  gives  differ- 
ently, "  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  benefactor  of  the 
Jews,  and  ethnarch  "  {Ant.  xdii.  6). 

The  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  until  lately  con- 
sidered to  have  been  struck  by  Simon  on  receiving 
the  peiTnission  of  Antiochus  VII.  They  may  be 
thus  described,  folbwing  M.  de  Saulcy's  arrange- 
ment : — 

SILVER. 

1.  /K"IK'»  Spt^',"  Shekel  of  IsiBel."  Vase,above 
which  N  [Year]  1. 

9  riKHp  D'pKm*,  "  Jerusalem  the  holy." 
Branch  bearing  three  flowers.     JU,. 


5.  !?X-1K'*  ^PK',  "Shekel  of  Israel."  Same  tyf«s 
above  which  i^  (;  DiC').  "  Year  3." 

9  nt^npn  D''^K^n\  same  type.  Ai.  (Cut, 
B.M. 


1.  ^Vn  J?31X  nJtr,"  Year  four:  Half."  Afniit, 
between  two  sheaves? 

^  |V^'  nbmh,  "  of  the  redemption  of  Ziou. 
Palm-tree  between  two  baskets?     tE. 


2.  ym  ymX  njLJ',    "Year   four:    Quaiter. 
Two  sheaves  ? 

^  IV:*'  rhi<:h,  "  Of  the  redemption  of  Zion." 
A  fruit.     M.     (Cut)  JMr.  Wigan's  collection. 


2.  hpl^Ti  *Sn,  "  Half-shekel."     Same  type  and 
date. 

I>  n^lp  nb^^y.    Same  type.  Ai.  (Cut)  B.M. 

3.  bai^''  hp^,  "Shekel  of  Israel."    Same  type, 
ftlflve  which  2^  (3  T\:^),  "  Year  2." 

I^  n'kJ'npn  D"'"?K''n\     Same  type.     Ai. 

4.  Vp'^n  '^n.    "Half-shekel."    Same  type  and 
d:ite. 

It  n:^npn  □•'V^i'nV     Same  type.     Ai. 


3.  y31K  nJtJ*, "  Year  four."  A  sheaf  bctweea 
two  fruits  ? 

i^  IVV  rhaih,  "  Of  the  redemption  of  Zion." 
Vase.     JE.     (Cut)  Wigan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about 
220  grains  tioy  for  the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half- 
shekel.''  The  name,  from  bp^,  shews  that  the 
shekel  was  the  Jewish  stater.  The  det'Brmination  oi 
the  standard  weight  of  the  shekel,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin,  and  of  its- 
relation  to  the  other  weights  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
belongs  to  another  article  [Weights  and  Mea 
SUREs]  :  here  we  have  only  to  consider  its  reKition 
to  the  different  talents  of  antiquity.  The  shekel  coi"- 
responds  almost  exactly  to  the  teti'adrachm  or  di- 
drachm  of  the  earlier  Phoenician  talent  in  use  in  the 
cities  of  Phoenicia  under  Persian  rule,  and  after  Alex- 
ander's time  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  as  well 
as  in  Egypt.  It  is  represented  in  the  LXX.  by 
didrachm,  a  rendering  which  has  occasioned  great 
difficulty  to  numismatists.  Col.  Leake  suggested, 
but  did  not  adopt,  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the 
true  explanation.     After  speaking  cf  the  shekel  as 


'  Coins  are  not  always  exact  in  relative  weight:  in    bi'4vier  ihan   they  wov.ld  be  if  cxa-;!  diTinionc  (f  ii* 
<ome  niodern  coinasii  the  smaller  coins  are  intentionaily    Itt^et. 
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wrsbably  tte  Phoenician  aiid  Hebrew  unit  of 
weight,  he  adds :  "  This  weight  appears  to  have 
been  tha  same  as  the  Egyptian  unit  of  weight,  for 
we  iearn  from  Horapollo  that  the  Mows,  or  unit, 
which  they  held  to  be  the  basis  of  all  numeration, 
Was  equal  to  two  drachmae  ;  and  diSpaxiJ-ov  is  em- 
ployed synonymously  with  (tIkKos  for  the  Hebrew 
word  shekel  by  the  Greek  Septuagint,  consequently, 
Ihe  shekel  and  the  didrachmon  were  of  the  same 
weight.  I  am  aware  that  some  learned  commen- 
lators  are  of  opinion  that  the  translators  here  meant 
a  didrachmon  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  scale,  which 
weighed  about  110  grains  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  SlSpaxfJi'OV  should  have  been  thus  employed 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  at  a  time  when 
the  Ptolemaic  scale  was  yet  of  recent  origin  [in 
Egypt],  the  word  didrachmon  on  the  other  hand, 
having  for  ages  been  applied  to  a  silver  money,  of 
about  130  grains,  in  the  currency  of  all  cities  which 
follow  the  Attic  or  Corinthian  standard,  as  well  as 
in  the  silver  money  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
[most  of]  his  successors.  In  all  these  cun-encies, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  the  stater 
was  an  Attic  didrachmon,  or,  at  least,  with  no 
greater  difference  of  standard  than  occurs  among 
modern  nations  using  a  denomination  of  weight  or 
measure  common  to  all ;  and  hence  the  word  5(- 
Spaxfioy  was  at  length  employed  as  a  measure  of 
weight,  without  any  reference  to  its  origin  in  the 
Attic  drachma.  Thus  we  find  the  drachma  of  gold 
described  as  equivalent  to  ten  didrachraa,  and  the 
half-shekel  of  the  Pentateuch,  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  rh  ?:fn(rv  rod  biSpdxf^ov.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Attic,  and  not  the 
Graeco-Egyptian  didrachmon,  was  intended  by 
them."  He  goes  on  to  conjecture  that  ]\loses 
adopted  the  Egyptian  unit,  and  to  state  the  import- 
ance of  distinguishing  between  the  Mosaic  weight 
and  the  extant  Jewish  shekel.  "  It  appears,"  he 
continues,  "  that  the  half-shekel  of  ransom  had,  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  been  converted  into  the 
payment  of  a  didrachmon  to  the  Temple  ;  and  two 
of  these  didrachma  formed  a  stater  of  the  Jewish 
currency.  This  stater  was  evidently  the  extant 
'  Shekel  Israel,'  which  was  a  tetradrachmon  of  the 
Ptolemaic  scale,  though  generally  below  the  standard 
weight,  like  most  of  the  extant  specimens  of  the 
Ptolemies;  the  didrachmon  paid  to  the  Temple 
was,  therefore,  of  the  same  monetary  scale.  Thus 
the  duty  to  the  Temple  was  converted  from  the  half 
of  an  Attic  to  the  whole  of  a  Ptolemaic  didrachmon, 
and  the  tax  was  nominally  raised  in  the  proportion 
of  about  105  to  65  ;  but  probably  the  value  of 
silver  had  fallen  as  much  in  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies. It  was  natural  that  the  Jews,  when  they 
began  to  strike  money,  should  have  revived  the  old 
)iame  shekel,  and  applied  it  to  their  stater,  or  prin- 
cipal coin  ;  and  equally  so,  that  they  should  have 
adopted  the  scale  of  the  neighbouring  opulent  and 
powerful  kingdom,  the  money  of  which  they  must 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing.  The  in- 
scription on  the  coin  appears  to  have  been  expressly 
intended  to  distinguish  the  monetary  shekel  or  stater 
fi'om  the  Shekel  ha-Kodesh,  or  Shekel  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary." Appendix  to  Numisma^.a  Hellenica,  pp.  2,  3. 
The  gi-eat  point  here  gained  .s  that  the  Egyptian 
unit  was  a  didrachm,  a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  an  Egyptian  weight  not  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  Attic  didrachm.  The  conjecture,  however, 
that  the  LXX.  intend  the  Attic  weight  is  forced, 
and  leads  to  this  double  dilemma,  the  supposition 
that  the  didrachm  of  the  LXX.  is  a  shekel  and  that 
'»f  the  N.  T.  half  a  slater,  which  is  the  same  as  half 
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a  shekel,  and  that  the  tribute  was  greatly  raised, 
whereas  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  N.  T.  the 
term  didrachm  is  not  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  LXX.  The  natural  explanation  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for  the 
shekel  the  term  didrachm  as  the  common  name  of 
the  coin  corresponding  in  weight  to  it,  and  that  it 
thus  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek  the  equivalent  of 
shekel.  There  is  no  gi-ound  for  supposing  a  dif- 
fei-ence  in  use  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.,  more  especially 
as  there  happen  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  didrachms 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  a 
fact  which  gives  great  significance  to  the  finding  of 
the  stater  in  the  fish  by  St.  Peter,  showing  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist.  The  Ptolemaic 
weight,  not  being  Egyptian  but  Phoenician,  chanced 
to  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  which  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  the  primitive  system 
of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  of  Babylon  also. — Piespect- 
ing  the  weights  of  the  copper  coins  we  cannot  ss 
yet  speak  with  any  confidence. 

The  fabric  of  the  silver  coins  above  described  is 
so  different  from  that  of  any  other  ancient  money, 
that  it  is  extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  on 
it  alone,  and  the  cases  of  other  special  classes,  as  the 
ancient  money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of  such 
reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  others  will  not  admit  it  to 
be  later  than  Alexander's  time,  while  some  still  hold 
that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maccabean  period. 
Against  its  being  assigned  to  the  earlier  drtes  we 
may  remark  that  the  foi-ms  are  too  exact,  and  that 
apart  from  style,  which  we  do  not  exclude  in  con- 
sidering fabric,  the  mere  mechanical  woik  is  like 
that  of  the  coins  of  Phoenician  towns  struck  under 
the  Seleucidae.  The  decisive  evidence,  however,  is 
to  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  the  copper  coins 
which  cannot  be  doubted  to  complete  the  series. 
These,  though  in  some  cases  of  a  similar  style  to 
the  silver  coins,  are  generally  far  more  like  the  un- 
doubted pieces  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a  character 
of  which  there  are  few  other  examples.  As  Gesenius 
has  observed  (^Qram.  §5)  it  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Samaritan  and  Phoenician,  and  we 
may  add  to  the  Aramean  of  coins  which  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Aramean  of  the 
papyri  foimd  in  Egypt. =  The  use  of  this  character 
does  not  atibrd  any  positive  evidence  as  to  age  ;  but 
it  is  important  to  notice  that,  although  it  is  found 
upon  the  Maccabean  coins,  there  is  no  palaeogra- 
phic  reason  why  the  pieces  of  doubtful  time  bearing 
it  should  not  be  as  early  as  the  Persian  period. 

The  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  does  not  offer 
matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature  would  in- 
dicate a  period  of  Jewish  freedom  from  Greek  in- 
fluence as  well  as  independence,  and  the  use  of  an 
era  dating  from  its  commencement.  The  form  used 
on  the  copper  coins  clearly  shows  the  second  and 
third  points.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  dating 
is  by  the  sabbatical  or  jubilee  year,  since  the  re- 
demption of  Zion  is  particularised.  There  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  known  Maccabean  and  later  coins 
by  the  absence  of  Hellenism,  and  connected  with 
them  by  the  want  of  perfect  uniformity  in  their  in- 
sciiptioas,  a  point  indicative  of  a  time  of  national 
decay  like  that  which  followed  the  dominion  of  the 
earlier  Maccabees.    Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 

•^  See  Mr.  Waddington's  paper  on  the  so-called  salray 
cuiiiS  (^ilelanye  de  JVumisinatique). 
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,ea  of  Cavedoni,  that  the  form  D  vtJ'll*,  succeeding 
in  the  second  fear  to  D?{J'V1*,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
dual,  because  in  that  year  (according  to  his  view  of 
the  age  of  the  coins)  the  fortress  of  Sion  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  {Num.  Bibl.  p.  23^,  notwith- 
standing its  ingenuity  must,  as  De  Saulcy  has  aheady 
said,  be  considered  untenable. 

The  old  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types 
of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels,  that  they  represent 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
seems  to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrip- 
tions and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavedoni 
has  suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply 
a  vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a  lily,  arguing 
against  the  old  exjdauation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  manna  hjd  a  cover,  which  this  vase  has 
not.  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  perhaps  this 
vase  had  a  flat  cover,  that  on  later  coins  a  vase  is 
represented  both  with  and  without  a  cover,  and 
that  the  different  forms  given  to  the  vase  which  is 
so  constant  on  the  Jewish  coins  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  representation  of  something  like  the  pot 
of  manna  lost  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  which  there  was  therefore  only  a  tra- 
ditional recollection. 

Respecting  the  exact  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
copper,  save  the  vase,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  pro- 
bable conjecture.  They  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  reference  to  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Jewish  year,  which  were  connected  with  thanks- 
giving for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  suggested  that  they  merely  in- 
dicate the  products  of  tlie  Holy  Land,  the  fertility 
of  which  is  so  prominently  brought  forward  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  this  idea  the  representation  of  the 
vine-leaf  and  bunch  of  grapes  upon  the  later  coins 
would  seem  to  tally  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
the  lower  portion  of  a  series  generally  shows  a  depar- 
ture or  divergence  from  the  higher  in  the  intention  of 
its  types,  so  as  to  be  an  unsafe  guide  in  interpretation. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  ob- 
serve, as  already  hinted,  that  they  form  an  import- 
ant guide  in  judging  of  the  age  of  the  silver.  That 
they  really  belong  to  the  same  time  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  Everything  but  the  style  proves  this. 
Their  issue  in  the  4th  year,  after  the  silver  cease  in 
the  3rd  yeai^,  their  types  and  inscriptions,  Isave  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  style  is  remarkably  different, 
and  we  have  selected  two  specimens  for  engraving, 
which  afford  examples  of  their  diversity.  We  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  difference  between  the  silver 
coins  engraved,  and  the  small  copper  coin,  which 
most  nearly  resembles  them  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 
Is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  the  large  copper 
one  and  the  copper  pieces  of  John  Hyrcanus.  The 
small  copper  coin,  be  it  remembered,  more  nearly 
resembles  the  silver  money  than  does  the  large  one. 

From  this  inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing particulars  as  .a  basis  for  the  attribution  of  this 
class.  1.  The  shekels,  halt-shekels,  and  correspond- 
ing copper  coins,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fabric 
and  inscriptions  of  any  age  from  Alexander's  time 
vatil  the  earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees.  2.  They 
must  belong  to  a  time  of  independence,  and  one  at 
which  Greek  influence  was  excluded.  3.  They  date 
fiom  an  era  of  Jewish  independence. 

M.  de  Saulcy,  struck  by  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  silver  coins,  and  disregaiding  the  difference 
in  style  of  the  copper,  has  conjectured  that  the 
whole  class  was  struck  at  some  early  period  of 
prosperity.  He  fixes  upon  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua, 
auJ  supposes  thcni  to  have  been  first  issued  when 
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Alexander  granted  great  privileges  to  the  Jews 
If  it  be  admitted  that  this  was  an  occasion  liom 
which  an  era  might  be  reckoned,  there  is  a  serionf 
difficulty  in  the  style  of  the  copper  coins,  and  those 
who  have  practically  studied  the  subject  of  the 
fabric  of  coins  will  admit  that  though  archaic  stjle 
may  be  long  preserved,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  late  style,  the  earlier  limits  of  which  are  far  more 
rigorously  fixed  than  the  later  limits  of  archait 
style.  But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  even  a 
gi-aver  nature.  Alexander,  who  was  essentially  a 
practical  genius,  suppressed  all  the  varying  weights 
of  money  in  his  empire  excepting  the  Attic,  which 
he  made  the  lawful  standard.  Philip  had  struck 
his  gold  on  the  Attic  weight,  his  silver  on  the 
Macedonian.  Alexander  even  changed  hi''  native 
currency  in  canying  out  this  great  commercial  re- 
form, of  which  the  importance  has  never  been  n./og- 
nized.  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  allowed  a 
new  cun-ency  to  have  been  issued  by  Jaddua  on  a 
system  different  from  the  Attic?  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  was  a  sacred  coinage  for  the  tribute,  and 
that  therefore  an  exception  may  have  been  made, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  an  excess  of  weight 
would  have  not  been  so  serious  a  matter  as  a  defi- 
ciency, and  besides  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  shekels  follow  a  Jewish  weight.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  we  feel  bound  to  reject  M.  de 
Saulcy 's  theory. 

The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  old  theory,  that  this  class  of  coins 
was  issued  by  Simon  the  Maccabee.  M.  de  Saulcy 
would,  however,  urge  against  Cfar  conclusion  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  has  attributed  small  copper  coins 
all  of  one  and  the  same  class  to  Judas  the  Maccabee, 
Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  very 
dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon,  must 
therefore  be  of  another  period.  If  these  attribu- 
tions be  correct,  his  deduction  is  perfectly  sound, 
but  the  circumstance  that  Simon  alone  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  series,  whereas  we  have  most  reason 
to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  extremely  suspicious. 
We  shall,  however,  show  in  discussing  this  class, 
that  we  have  discovered  evidence  which  seems  to  us 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcy's 
classification  of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  Jchn 
Hyrcanus.  For  the  present  therefore  we  adhere  to 
the  old  attribution  of  the  shekels,  half-sheksls,  and 
similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  the  Maccabee. 

We  now  give  a  list  of  all  the  principal  coppei 
coins  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  the  class  described 
above  and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to  M.  ic 
Saulcy's  arrangement. 

COPPER  COINS. 

1.  Judas  Maccahaeus. 


Tin* 

L,,_^—  "  Judab, 

7J|njil  the  illustrlons  priest, 

inm^l  and  friend  of  the  Jews.* 

Within  a  wreath  of  olive'? 

3.  Two  cornua  copiae  united,  within   whicb  * 

ranate.     .K.  W. 


jionie; 


■'  Jonathan 

the  higli-priest, 

friend  of  the  Jews.' 


Within  a  wreath  of  olive  ? 
9.  the  same.     M.     W, 


n]n3n 
nan- 

B.  The  same.     M.     W. 

3.  Simon. 
(Wanting.) 

4.  John  Hyrcanus. 


"  John 

the  high-priest, 

and  friend  of  the  Jews." 


A 

jjnin'' 
Dmn 

W^ithin  a  wreath  of  o/we  ? 
^.  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a  pome- 
jranate.     M.    \V. 


on- 

9.  The  same.     tE.     W. 

5.  Jvdas-Aj-istohulus  and  Antigonus 

lOYAA  .  . 
BA2IA  i 

A? 

Within  a  crown. 
]^.  I'wo  CGfnua  copiae,  within  which  a   pome- 
^mnate. 

'•imilar  coins. 
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7.  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
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(A).  BA2IAEP OY   13AS1AEQ2 

AAEHANAPOY).    Anchor. 

^'.  ^'p»^  inCJIJ',  "  Jonathan  the  king ;"  witliia 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.     JE.     W. 


(B).  A2 AEHANAPO.    Anchor. 

^-    y12T\  jn3  •  •  • ' ;  within  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
^.     W. 

(C).  BASIAEnS  AAESANAPOY.   Anchor. 

1?Dn  jn^lnS  "  Jonathan  the  king."    Flower. 

The  types  of  this  last  coin  resemble  those  of  011 6 
of  Antiochus  VII. 

(D).  BASIAEns  AAE3ANA  .  .  .    Anchor. 

9.  Star. 

Alexandra. 

BA2IAI2  AAEHANA     Anchor. 

ij.  Star:  within  the  rays  nearly-efiaced  Hebrew 
inscription. 

Hyrcanus  (no  coins), 
Aristobulus  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanus  restored  (no  coins). 
Oligarcky  (no  coins). 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanus  again  restored  (no  coins). 
Antigonus. 


irONOY  (BA2IAE02  ANTirONOY) 

around  a  crown.  . 

9 -nnn  onjn  pan  n^nno  ?) 

"  Mattathiah  the  high-priest "  ?     M.     W. 

This  arrangement  is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory 
that  has  been  yet  proposed,  but  it  presents  seiious 
difficulties.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more 
reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish  ruler, 
M.  de  Saulcy's  suggestion  that  we  may  some  day  find 
his  coins  is  a  scarcely  satisfactory  answer,  for  this 
would  imply  that  he  struck  very  few  coins,  whereas 
all  the  other  princes  in  the  list,  Judas  only  excepted, 
struck  many,  judging  from  those  found.  That  Judas 
should  have  struck  but  few  coinn  is  extremely  pro- 
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bable  from  the  uusettled  state  of  the  country  during 
His  rule  ;  but  the  prosperous  government  of  Simon 
seems  to  require  a  large  issue  oi  money.  A  second 
difficulty  is  that  the  series  of  small  copper  coins, 
having  thj  same,  or  essentially  the  same,  reverse- 
type,  commences  with  Judas,  and  should  rather 
commence  with  Simon.  A  third  difficulty  is  that 
Judas  beai-s  the  title  of  priest,  and  probably  of  high- 
priest,  for  the  word  ?1?3  is  extremely  doubtful,  and 
the  extraordinary  variations  and  blunders  in  the  in- 
esriptions  of  these  copper  coins  make  it  more  pro- 
bable that  Pnj  is  the  tenn,  whereas  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  he  took  the  office  of  high-priest. 
It  is,  however,  just  possible  that  he  may  have  taken 
an  inferior  title,  while  acting  as  high-priest  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alciraus.  These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  compai-ison  with  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.  These  small 
copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a  Greek  symbol,  the  united  comua  copiae,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a  period  of  Greek 
influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Maccabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  swoni 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a  type  derived  from  the  heathen,  and 
used  by  at  least  one  of  the  hated  family  that  then 
oppressed  Israel,  a  type  connected  with  idolatry, 
and  to  a  Jew  as  forbidden  as  any  other  of  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  coins  of  the  Gentiles?  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  a  type  points  to  the  time  when  prosperity 
had  corrupted  the  ruling  family  and  Greek  usages 
once  more  were  powerful  in  their  influence.  This 
period  may  be  considered  to  commence  in  the  ruh  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  whose  adoption  of  foreign  customs 
is  evident  in  the  naming  of  his  sons  far  more  tlian 
m  the  policy  he  followed.  If  we  examine  the 
whole  series,  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  "  John 
the  high-priest"  are  the  best  in  execution,  and 
therefore  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  the 
earliest. 

It  is  important  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  type  which  we  are  discussing.  The  two 
cornua  copiae  first  occur  on  the  Egyptian  coins,  and 
indicate  two  sovereigns.  In  the  money  of  the  Se- 
leucidae  the  type  probably  originated  at  a  marriage 
with  an  Egyptian  princess.  The  cornua  copiae,  as 
represented  on  the  Jewish  coins,  are  first  found,  as 
fai-  as  we  are  aware,  on  a  coin  of  Alexander  II., 
Zebina  (B.C.  128-122),  who,  be  it  recollected,  was 
Bet  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  type  occurs, 
however,  in  a  different  form  on  the  unique  tetra- 
drachm  of  Cleopatra,  ruling  alone,  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  it  may  have  been  adopted  on  her 
mirriage  with  Alexander  I.,  Balas  (B.C.  150).  Yet 
even  this  earlier  date  is  after  the  rule  of  Judas 
(B.C.  167-161),  and  in  the  midst  of  that  of  Jona- 
than ;  and  Alexander  Zebina  was  contemporary 
with  John  Hyrcanus.  We  have  seen  that  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  (B.C.  105-78)  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed a  type  of  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  of  which 
there  are  coins  dated  B.C.  132-131. 

Thus  far  there  is  high  probability  that  M.  de 
Saulcy's  attributions  before  John  Hyrcanus  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  This  probability  has  been  almost 
changed  to  certainty  by  a  discovery  the  writer  has 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  make.  The  acute 
Barthelemy  mentions  a  coin  of  "  Jonathan  the 
hjgh-priest,"  on  which  he  perceived  traces  of  tiie 
words  BASIAEHS  AAEEANAPOT,  and  he  accord- 
ingly corjcctiues  thV  these  coiiia  aie  of  the  same 
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clsAs  as  the  bilingual  ones  of  Alexander  JaLnsea;, 
holding  them  both  to  be  of  Jonathan,  and  the  lattei 
to  mark  the  close  alliance  between  that  rulei  aniJ 
Alexander  I.  Balas.  An  examination  of  the  money  oi 
Jonathan  the  high-priest  has  led  us  to  the  discovery 
that  many  of  his  coins  are  restruck,  that  some  of 
these  restruck  coins  exhibit  traces  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, showing  the  original  pieces  to  be  probably  of 
the  class  attributed  to  Alexander  Jannaeus  by  M.  de 
Saulcy,  and  that  one  of  the  latter  distinctly  beai-s 
the  letters  ANAI.  T  [AAEEANAPOT].  The  twc 
impressions  of  restruck  coins  ai-e  in  general  of  closely 
consecutive  dates,  the  object  of  restriking  having 
usually  been  to  destroy  an  obnoxious  coinage.  That 
this  was  the  motive  in  the  present  instance  appears 
from  the  large  number  of  restruck  coins  among  those 
with  the  name  of  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  whereas 
we  know  of  no  other  restruck  Jewish  coins,  and 
from  the  change  in  the  style  from  Jonathan  the 
king  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest. 

Under  these  circumstances  but  two  attributions 
of  the  bilingual  corns,  upon  which  everything  de- 
pends, can  be  entertained,  either  that  they  arc  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  in  alliance  with  Alexander  I. 
Balas,  or  that  they  are  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  ; 
the  Jewish  prince  having,  in  either  case,  changed 
his  coinage.  We  leam  from  the  case  of  Anti- 
gonus  that  double  names  were  not  unknown  in  the 
family  of  tne  Maccabees.  To  the  fonner  attribution 
there  are  the  following  objections.  1.  On  the  bilin- 
gual coins  the  title  Jonathan  the  king  corresponds 
to  Alexander  the  king,  implying  that  the  same 
prince  is  intended,  or  two  princes  of  equal  rank. 
2.  Although  Alexander  I.  Balas  sent  presents  of  a 
royal  character  to  Jonathan,  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  Jewish  prince  would  have  taken  the 
regal  title,  or  that  the  king  of  Syria  would  have 
actually  gi-anted  it.  3.  The  Greek  coins  of  Jewish 
fdbric  with  the  inscription  Alexander  the  king,  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  the  SjTian  Alexander  I., 
instead  of  the  Jewish  king  of  the  same  name.  4.  It 
would  be  most  strange  if  Jonathan  should  have 
first  struck  coins  with  Alexander  I.,  and  then  can- 
celled that  coinage  and  issued  a  fresh  Hebrew  coin- 
age of  his  own  and  Greek  of  the  Syrian  king,  the 
whole  seiies  moreover,  excepting  those  with  only 
the  Hebrew  inscription  having  been  issued  within 
the  years  B.C.  153-146,  eight  out  of  the  nineteen 
of  Jonathan's  rule.  5.  The  reign  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus would  be  unrepresented  in  the  coinage.  To 
the  second  attribution  there  is  this  objection,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  Alezander  Jannaeus  would  have 
changed  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  high-priest ; 
but  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  quarrel  with 
the  Pharisees  with  reference  to  his  performing  the 
duties  of  the  latter  office,  the  luming-point  of  his 
reign,  might  have  made  him  abandon  the  recent 
kingly  title  and  recur  to  the  sacerdotal,  already 
used  on  his  father's  coins,  for  the  Hebrew  cuiTency, 
while  probably  still  issuing  a  Greek  coinage  w^ith 
the  regal  title.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we 
maintain  Bayer's  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage 
begins  with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jona- 
than the  high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and 
propose  the  following  arrangement  of  the  known 
money  of  the  princes  of  the  period  we  have  been 
just  considering 

John  hyrcanus,  B.C.  135-106. 

Copper  corns,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  John 
the  high-priest  ;"  en  some  A,  marking  alliance  with 
Antior.lius  V'll.,  SiJc'tes. 
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Aristofyulus  and  Antigonus,  B.C.  106-105. 

(Probable  Attribution.) 

Copper  coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  "  Judoh 
the  hijh  (?)  pi-iest ;"  copper  coins  with  Greek  in- 
icription,  "  Judah  the  king,"  and  A.  for  Antigonus  ? 
M.  de  .Saulcy  supposes  tiiat  Aristobulus  bore  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some 
probability  in  the  conjecture,  though  the  classiti- 
!sition  of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  tentative. 

Alexander  Jannaeus,  B.C.  105-78. 

First  coinage:  copper  coins  with  bilingual  in- 
scriptions— Greek,  "  Alexander  the  king  ;"  Hebrew, 
•'  Jonathan  the  king»" 

Second  coinage:  copper  coins  with  Hebrew  in- 
scription, "  Jonathan  the  high-pi  iest ;"  and  copper 
coins  with  Greek  inscription,  "  Alexander  the  king." 
'The  assigning  of  these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler 
IS  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of 
"  Judah  the  high-priest,"  and  Greek  ones  of  "  Judas 
the  king,"  which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute 
to  one  and  the  same  person.) 

Alexandra,  B.C.  78-69. 

The  coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulci' 
"Tjay  be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexandei- 
are  so  frequently  blundeied  that  we  are  not  certain 
that  it  was  not  struck  by  him. 

Hyrcanus,  B.C.  69-66  (no  coins). 
Aristobulus,  B.C.  66-63  (no  coins).  j 

Hyrcanus  restored,  B.C.  63-57  (no  coins). 
Oligarchy,  B.C.  57-47  (no  coins).  j 

Aristobulus  and  Alexander,  B.C.  49  (no  (»ins).      | 
Hyrcanus  again,  B.C.  47-40  (no  coins).  I 

Antigonus,  B.C.  40-37.  Copper  coins,  with  bi- 
lingual inscriptions. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  whole  period  unre- 
presented in  our  classification  is  no  more  than 
twenty-nine  years,  only  two  years  in  excess  of  the 
length  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  that  it 
was  a  very  troublous  time,  and  that  Hyrcanus, 
whose  rule  occupied  more  than  half  the  period,  was 
so  weak  a  man  that  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he 
would  have  neglected  to  issue  a  coinage.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  doubtful  small  pieces  are  of 
this  unrepresented  time,  but  at  present  we  cannot 
even  conjecturally  attribute  any. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  money 
of  the  time  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Herod 
and  closing  under  Hadrian.  We  must,  however, 
speak  of  the  coinage  generally,  of  the  references 
to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  of  two  important  classes — 
the  money  attributed  to  the  revolt  preceding  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  famous  Barko- 
kab. 

The  money  of  Herod  is  abundant,  but  of  inferior 
interest  to  the  earlier  coinage,  from  its  generally 
having  a  thoroughly  Greek  character.  It  is  of  copper 
only,  and  seems  to  be  of  three  denominations,  the 
smallest  being  apparently  a  piece  of  brass  (xoA/covs), 
the  next  larger  its  double  (Si'xaAKOsj,  and  the 
largest  its  triple  {rplxa^Kos),  as  M.  de  Saulcy  has 
ingeniously  suggested.  The  smallest  is  the  com- 
rcouest,  and  appears  tc  be  the  farthing  of  the  N.  T. 
The  coin  engi-aved  below  is  of  the  smallest  deno- 
mination of  ;hese:  it  may  be  th  is  described: — 


HPfOA  BACI.    Anchor. 

^  Two  cornua  copiae,  within  which  a  ciuluteus 
(degraded  fi-om  pomegranate).     JE.  W. 

We  have  chosen  this  specimen  from  its  remark- 
able relation  to  the  coinage  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  was  still 
cun-ent  money  in  Herod's  time,  having  been  abund- 
antly issued,  and  so  tends  to  explain  the  seeming 
neglect  to  coin  in  the  period  from  Alexander  or 
Alexandra  to  Antigonus. 

The  money  of  Herod  Archelaus,  and  the  similar 
coinage  of  the  Greek  Imperial  class,  of  Roman  rulers 
with  Ijreek  inscriptions,  issued  by  the  procurators  of 
Judaea  under  the  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Nero, 
present  no  remai-kable  peculiarities,  nor  do  the  coins 
attributed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to  Agrippa  I.,  but  pos- 
sibly of  Agrippa  II.  We  engrave  a  specimen  of  the 
monev  last  mentioned  to  illustrate  this  class. 


VAZlALtMC  ArPinA.    Stale  umbrella. 

R  Ccm-staik  bearing  three  ears  of  bearded  wheat, 
L  S     Year  6.     JE. 

Thare  are  several  passages  in  the  Gospels  which 
throw  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  tiiuc.  When 
the  twelve  were  sent  forth  Our  Lord  thus  com- 
manded them,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver, 
nor  brass  in  your  purses"  (lit.  "  girdles  "),  Matt. 
X.  9.  In  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark  (vi.  8), 
copper  alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the  Palesti- 
nian currency  being  mainly  of  this  metal,  although 
silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  and  gold  and  silver  Roman  money  was  also 
in  use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term  "  money," 
apyvpiov  (ix.  3),  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
his  less  Hebraistic  style. 

The  coins  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  and  first 
those  of  silver,  are  the  following: — the  stater  is 
spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the  tribute 
money.  The  receivers  of  didrachms  demanded  the 
tribute,  but  St.  Peter  found  in  the  fish  a  stater, 
which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt, 
xvii.  24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  s  tetra- 
drachm,  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this 
period  almost  the  only  Greek  Imperial  silver  coin 
in  the  East  was  a  tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  being 
probably  unknown,  or  very  little  coined. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  shekel.     [Shekel.] 

The  denarius,  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  drachm,  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  aio 
spoken  of  as  cun'ent  coins.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  merely  employed  as  another 
name  for  the  fomier.  In  the  famous  passages  i'> 
-ipecting  the  tribute  to  Caesar,  the  Roman  denari  is  of 
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'.he  time  is  con-ectly  described  (Matt.  xxii.  15-21; 
Luke  XX.  19-25).  It  bears  the  head  of  Tiberiiis, 
wno  has  the  title  Caesar  in  the  accompanying  in- 
scription, most  later  emperors  having,  after  their 
secession,  the  title  Augustus:  here  again  therefore 
we  have  an  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  Gospels. 
[Denarius  ;  Drachm.] 

Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the 
mite,  are  spoken  of,  and  these  probably  formed  the 
chief  native  currency.     [Farthing  ;  Mite.] 

To  the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Saulcy 
assigns  some  remarkable  coins,  one  of  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  cut  beneath. 


|VVmn,  "  The  liberty  of  Zion."  Vine-stalk, 
with  leaf  and  tendril. 

9  DTltJ'  n^K'.     "  Year  two."     Vase.     JE. 

There  are  other  pieces  of  the  year  following, 
which  slightly  vary  in  their  reverse-type,  if  indeed 
we  be  right  in  considering  the  side  with  the  date 
to  be  the  revei-se. 

Same  obverse. 

^  EJ>7K'  n3K'.  "  Year  three."    Vase  with  cover. 

M.  de  Saulcy  remarks  on  these  pieces: — "  De  ces 
deux  monnaies,  celle  de  Tan  III.  est  incomparable- 
ment  plus  rare  que  celle  de  I'an  II.  Cela  tient 
probablement  i  ce  que  la  liberte  des  Juifs  e'tait  k 
son  apogee  dans  la  deuxi^me  annee  de  la  guerre  ju- 
daique,  et  deji  k  son  declin  dans  I'anne'e  troisi^me. 
Les  pifeces  analogues  des  anne'es  I.  et  I V.  manquent,  et 
cela  doit  etre.  Dans  la  premiere  annee  de  la  guerre 
juda'ique,  1' autonomic  ne  fut  pas  retablie  k  Jerusa- 
lem ;  et  dans  la  quatrifeme  ann^e  I'anarchie  et  les 
divisions  intestines  avaient  deji  prepare'  et  facility 
k  Titus  la  conquete  qu'il  avait  entreprise  "  (p.  154). 

The  subjugation  of  Judaea  was  not  alone  signalised 
by  the  issue  of  the  famous  Roman  coins  with  the 
inscription  IVDAEA  CAPTA,  but  by  that  of  simi- 
lar Greek  Imperial  coins  in  Judaea  of  Titus,  one  of 
which  may  be  thus  described : — 

ATVOKP  TITOS  KAI2AP.  Head  of  Titus,  lau 
reate,  to  the  right. 

^  I0VAAIA2  EAAflKYIAS.  Victory,  to  the  right, 
writmg  upon  a  shield:  before  her  a  palm-tree.    JE. 

The  proper  Jewish  series  closes  with  the  money 
of  the  famous  Barkobab,  who  headed  tiie  revolt  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  His  most  impoi-tant  coins  are 
shekels,  of  which  we  here  engrave  one. 
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D^li'n*  nnnV.  "  of  the  deliverance  of  Jjro 
salem.'      Bunch  of  fruits? 

9  jiyJOtf.  "Simeon."  Tetrastyle temple :  aliovii 
which  star.     JR.     B.  M.  (Shekel.) 

The  half-shekel  is  not  known,  but  the  quarter, 
which  is  simply  a  restruck  denarius  is  common. 
The  specimen  represented  below  shows  traces  of  thj 
old  types  of  a  denarius  of  Trajan  on  both  sides. 


]1VDEJ'.     "Simeon,"     Bunch  of  grapes. 

9  o'^B'ITnnn'?.  "Of  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem."    Two  trumpets.     jR.     B.  M. 

The  denarius  of  this  time  was  so  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  shekel,  that  it  could  be  used  for  it  without  oc- 
casioning any  difficulty  in  the  coinage.  The  copper 
coins  of  Barkokab  ai-e  numerous,  and  like  his 
silver  pieces,  have  a  clear  reference  to  the  money  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
name  Simon  is  not  that  of  Barkokab,  whom  we 
know  only  by  his  surnames,  but  that  of  the  earlier 
ruler,  employed  here  to  recall  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  autonomy.  What  high  importance  was 
attached  to  the  issue  of  money  by  the  Jews,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  whole  history  of  their  coinage. 

The  money  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  Roman  Colonia 
JEWa.  Capitolina,  has  no  interest  here,  and  we  con- 
clude this  article  with  the  last  coinage  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  chief. 

The  chief  works  on  Jewish  coins  are  Bayer's 
treatise  De  Numis  Hehrwo-Samaritanis ;  De  Saulcy's 
Numismatique  Judaique;  Cavedoni's  Numismatica 
Biblica,  of  which  there  is  a  translation  under  the 
title  Biblische  Numismatik,  by  A.  von  Werlhof,  with 
large  additions.  Since  writing  this  article  we  find 
that  the  translator  had  previously  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  coins  attributed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  to 
Judas  Maccabaeus  are  of  Aristobulus,  and  that  Jo- 
nathan the  high-priest  is  Alexander  Jannaeus.  We 
have  to  express  our  sincere  obligations  to  Mr.  Wigan 
for  permission  to  examine  his  valuable  collection,  and 
have  specimens  drawn  for  this  aiiicle.     [R.  S.  P.] 

MONEY-CHANGERS  (/co\A.v/3i(rT^s,  Matt, 
xxi.  12  ;  Mark  xi.  15  ;  John  ii.  15).  According  tc 
Ex.  XXX.  13-15,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of  twenty, 
must  pay  into  the  sacred  treasury,  whenever  the 
nation  was  numbered,  a  half-shekel  as  an  offering 
to  Jehovah.  Maimonides  {Shekel,  cap.  1)  says  that 
this  was  to  be  paid  annually,  and  that  even  paupers 
were  not  exempt.  The  Talmud  exempts  priests  and 
women.  The  tribute  must  in  every  case  be  paid  in 
coin  of  the  exact  Hebrew  half-shekel,  about  Ib^d. 
sterling  of  English  money.  The  premium  for  obtain- 
ing by  exchanoe  of  other  money  the  half-shekel  ot 
Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the  Talmud,  was  a  k<Jx- 
\v0os  (coUybtis),  and  hence  the  money-broker  who 
made  the  exchange  was  called  KoWv^tcrrris.  The 
coUybtts,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  equal 
in  value  to  a  silver  obolus,  which  has  a  weight  of  12 
grains,  and  its  money  value  is  about  l^d.  sterling 
The  money-cnangers  [Ko\\u0i<T'^ai)  w-hom  Christ, 
fortheir  impiety,  avarice,  and  fraululent  dealing,  eX' 
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pelleJ  hova  the  Temole,  were  the  dealers  who  sup- 
plied hait-shekels,  fov  such  a  premium  as  they  might 
l>e  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  assembled  at  Jerusalem  daring  the  great 
festivals,  and  were  required  to  pay  their  tribute  or 
ransom  money  in  the  Hebrew  coin  ;  and  also  for  other 
ourposes  of  exchange,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in 
so  great  a  resoi  t  of  foreign  residents  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical metropolis.  The  word  rpairef jttjs  (trape- 
zites),  which  we  find  in  Matt.  xxv.  29,  is  a  general 
term  for  banker  or  broker.  Of  this  branch  of  bu- 
siness we  find  traces  very  early  both  in  the  Oriental 
and  classical  literature  (comp.  Matt.  xvii.  24-27  :  see 
Lightfoot,  Hoi:  Heh.  on  Matt.  xxi.  12 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin.  2032).  [C.  E.  S.] 

MONTH  (^nn ;  HT).  The  terms  for  "  month  " 
and  "  moon  "  have  the  same  close  connexion  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  as  in  our  own  and  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages  generally ;  we  need  only  in- 
stance the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek  fj.i]v  and 
t>.-i]vt),  and  the  Latin  mensis ;  the  German  mowc?  and 
monai ;  and  the  Sancrit  masa,  which  answers  to 
both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodesh,  is 
perhaps  more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding 
terms  in  other  languages  ;  for  it  expresses  not  simply 
the  idea  of  a  lunation,  but  the  recurrence  of  a  period 
commencing  definitely  with  the  new  moan  ;  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  word  chddds/i,  "  new,"  which  was 
transferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  "  new  moon," 
and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  "  month,"  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  more  fully  expressed,  D^C^  ^TH,  "  a 

month  of  days"  (Gen.  xxix.  14;  Num.  xi.  20,  21; 
oomp.  Deut.  xxi.  IH;  2  K.  xv.  13).  The  term 
yerach  is  derived  from  yareach,  "  the  moon ;"  it 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical  (Ex.  ii.  2  ;  1  K. 
vi.  37,  38,  viii.  2  ;  2  K.  xv.  13),  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Bihle. 

The  most  important  point  in  connexion  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  enquiry  aie  considerable  in  consequence  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  data.  Though  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  from  the  terms  used  that  the  month 
originally  corresponded  to  a  lunation,  no  relianc-e 
can  be  placed  on  the  mere  verbal  argument  to  prove 
the  exact  length  of  the  month  in  historical  times. 
The  word  appears  even  in  the  earliest  times  to  have 
pa.«sed  into  its  secondary  sense,  as  describing  a  period 
approaching  to  a  lunation  ;  for,  in  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii. 
4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it,  equal  periods  of 
30  days  are  described,  the  interval  between  the 
17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh  months 
being  equal  to  160  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4). 
We  have  therefoi'e  in  this  instance  an  approximation 
to  the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  an 
indication  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a 
lunar  year  has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date 
(for  from  viii.  14  compared  with  vii.  11,  we  find 
that  the  total  duration  of  the  flood  exceeded  the 
year  by  eleven  days,  in  other  words  by  tlie  precise 
difference  between  the  lunar  year  of  354  days  and 
the  solar  one  of  365  days),  the  passage  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  certain  critics, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it  arguments 
prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative. It  has  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  they 
must  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from 
more  easterly  nations  (Ewald,  Jahrbiich.  1854,  p. 
8),  and  consequently  that  the  materials  for  the 
narrative,  and  the  date  of  its  composition  must  be 
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referred  to  the  period  when  close  intercouif*  existed 
between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians  (Vou 
Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  155  ff.)  It  is  unne> 
cefsary  for  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  founded  ;  we  submit  in 
answer  to  them  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to 
form  any  decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and 
that  a  more  obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  months.  To 
prove  the  first  of  these  points,  it  will  be  only  neces- 
sary to  state  the  various  calculations  founded  on  this 
passage :  it  has  been  deduced  from  it  (1)  that  there 
were  12  months  of  30  days  each  [Chronology]  • 
(2)  that  there  were  12  months  of  30  days  with  5  in- 
tercalated days  at  the  end  to  make  up  the  sc.'ar  year 
(Ewald,  /.  c.) ;  (3)  that  there  were  7  months  or  30 
days,  and  5  of  31  days  (Von  Bohlen) ;  (4)  that 
tliere  were  5  months  of  30  days,  and  7  of  29  days 
(Knobel,  in  Gen.  \m.  1-3) :  or,  lastly,  it  is  possible 
tc  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation  what- 
ever by  assumin  ;■  that  a  period  might  have  elapsed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the 
17th  day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  Chronol. 
i.  70).  But,  assuming  that  the  nariative  implies 
equal  months  of  30  days,  and  that  the  date  given  in 
viii.  14,  does  involve  the  fact  of  a  double  calcula- 
tion by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  Babylonians  for  a  solution  of  tha 
difficulty.  The  month  of  30  days  was  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to-  the  period  of  the  exodus,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  computation  either  by  an  uninter- 
calated  year  of  360  days  or  an  intercalated  one 
of  365  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii.  283-286). 
Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furnishes  us  with  an  indica- 
tion of  a  double  year,  solar  and  lunar,  in  that  it 
assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indifferently  to 
both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14).    [Year.] 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic 
law  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a 
luna"-  one.  The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  com- 
meL.cing  with  the  Passover,  depended  not  simply 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
10,  §5)  ;  the  14th  of  Abib  was  coincident  with  the 
full  moon  (Philo,  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  p.  686);  and  the 
new  moons  themselves  were  the  occasions  of  regular 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  11-14).  The  state- 
ments of  the  Talmudists  (Mishna,  Rosh  hash.  1-3) 
are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews. 
The  commencement  of  the  month  was  generally 
decided  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  which 
may  be  detected  about  forty  hours  after  the  period 
of  its  conjunction  with  the  sun  :  in  the  later  times 
of  Jewish  history  this  was  effected  according  to 
strict  rule,  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  being 
reported  by  competent  witnesses  to  the  Iccal  autho- 
rities, who  then  officially  announced  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  month  by  the  twice  repeated  word, 
"  Mekudash,"  i.  e.  consecrated. 

According  to  the  Rabbinical  rule,  however,  there 
must  at  all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty 
beforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month 
would  begin  ;  for  it  depended  not  only  on  the  ap- 
pearance, but  on  the  announcement :  if  the  important 
word  Mekudash  were  not  pionounced  until  after 
dark,  the  following  day  was  the  first  ofthemcnth  ; 
if  before  dark,  then  that  day  {Rosh  hash.  3,  §1), 
But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  strict  ruU 
of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times,  nor  was  il 
in  any  way  necessary ;  the  recurrence  of  the  new 
rnoou  '"ail  be  predicted  with  >.onsiderable  accurac) 
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by  a  calcilation  of  the  iiiter\ral  that  would  elapse 
eithsr  from  the  last  new  moon,  from  the  full  moon 
^which  can  be  detected  by  a  practised  eye),  or  from 
the  disappearance  of  the  waning  moon.  Hence, 
David  announces  definitely  "  To-moiTow  is  the  new 
moon, '  that  being  the  first  of  the  month  (1  Sam. 
zx.  5,  24,  27)  though  the  new  moon  could  not  have 
been  as  yet  observed,  and  still  less  announced." 
The  length  of  the  month  by  observation  would  be 
alternately  29  and  30  days,  nor  was  it  allowed  by 
the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should  foil  short  of 
the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  months 
containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in  Talmudical 
language  chdsar,  or  "  deficient,"  and  those  with  30 
made,  or  "  full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve, 
as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15  , 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebiew  months  coincided,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  additional  month 
roust  have  been  inserted  about  every  thiid  year, 
which  would  bring  the  number  up  to  thirteen. 
No  notice,  however,  is  taken  of  this  month  in  the 
Bible.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  inter- 
calary month  was  inserted  according  to  any  exact 
rule ;  it  was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  add 
it  whenever  it  was  discovered  that  the  barley  hai-vest 
did  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the 
mouth  of  Abib.  In  the  modern  Jewish  calendar 
the  intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in 
every  19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.D.  360 
(Prideaux's  Connection,  i.  209  note).  At  the  same 
time  the  length  of  the  synodic^l  month  was  fixed 
by  R.  Hillel  at  29  days,  12  hours,  44  min.,  3^  sec, 
which  accords  veiy  nearly  with  the  truth. 

The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months  was 
by  their  numerical  order,  e.  i;.  "  the  second  month  " 
(Gen.  vii.  11),  "the  fourth  month"  (2  K.  x.w. 
3) ;  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when  the 
names  were  given,  e.  g.  "  in  the  month  Zif,  which 
is  tiie  second  month"  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "in  the  third 
month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan"  (Esth.  viii.  9). 
An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard  to  Abib  "^ 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii. 
15;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  mentioned  by 
name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessarily  coin- 
cident with  a  certain  season,  while  the  numeiical 
order  might  have  clianged  from  year  to  year.  The 
practice  of  the  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian  period 
in  this  respect  varied :  Ezra,  Esther,  and  Zechariah 
specify  both  the  names  and  the  numerical  order ; 


■  Jahn  {Ant.  iil.  3,  ^352)  regards  the  discrepancy  of  the 
dates  in  2  K.  xxv.  27,  and  Jer.  lii.  31,  as  originating  in  the 
different  modes  of  computing,  by  astronomical  calculation 
and  by  observation.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  arises 
from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist,  substituting  f  for  H.  as  a 
similar  discrepancy  exists  In  2  K.  xxv.  19  and  Jer.  lii.  25, 
without  admitting  of  a  similar  explanation. 

•>  We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place  it  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
article,  "  the  Abib ;"  in  the  second  place.  It  appears  almost 
Impossible  that  it  could  have  been  superseded  by  Nisan, 
If  il  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  considering  the 
important  associations  connected  with  it. 

=  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month  originated  in  Its 
position  in  the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan.  The 
opinion  of  Ideler  (Chronol.  i.  539),  that  the  first  Adar  was 
regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because  the  feast  of 
Purim  was  held  in  Veadar  in  the  intercalary  year,  has 
little  foundation. 

*•  !1'3X     [See  Chkonologt.] 
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Nehemiah  only  the  former  ;  Daniel  a.id  Haggai  only 
the  latter.  The  names  of  the  month-s  belong  t<J 
two  distinct  peiiods ;  in  the  first  place  we  have 
those  peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independence, 
of  which  four  only,  even  including  Abib,  which  we 
hardly  regard  as  a  proper  name,  ai-e  mentioned, 
viz.:  Abib,  in  which  the  Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4, 
xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut.  xvi.  l),and  which  was 
established  as  the  first  month  in  commemoration  of 
the  exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2) ;  Zif,  the  second  montn 
(1  K.  vi.  1,  37);  Bui,  the  eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38); 
and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2) — the  three 
latter  being  noticed  only  in  connection  with  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  so  that  we 
might  almost  infer  that  their  use  was  restricted  to 
the  official  documents  of  the  day,  and  tl«it  tiiey 
never  attamed  the  popular  use  which  the  later 
names  had.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
their  having  been  superseded.  In  the  second  place 
we  have  the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  of  these  the  following 
seven  appear  m  the  Bible : — Nisan,  the  first,  in 
which  the  passover  was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1  ;  Esth.  iii, 
7)  ;  Sivan,  the  third  (Esth.  viii.  9  ;  Bar.  i.  8)  ;  Elul, 
the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  15;  1  Mace.  xiv.  27);  Chisleu, 
the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1  ;  Zech.  vii.  1 ;  1  Mace.  i.  54) ; 
Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16) ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh 
(Zech.  i.  7 ;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14)  ;  and  Adar,  the 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2  Mace.  xv.  36). 
The  names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  works ;  they  were  lyar,  the  second  (Tar- 
gum,  2  Chr.  XXX.  2) ;  Tamrauz,  the  fourth  (Mishn. 
Taan.  4,  §5)  ;  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh 
(liosh  hash.  I,  §3) ;  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth 
{Taan.  1,  §3  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §3).  The  name 
of  the  intercalary  month  was  Veadar,'  i.  e.  the  ad- 
ditional Adar. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  seasons — a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  months  returned  at  the  same  period  of 
the  year,  in  omer  words,  that  the  Jewish  year 
was  a  solar  one.  Thus  Abib  •*  was  the  month  of 
"ears  of  corn,"  Zif*  the  month  of  "  blossom," 
and  Bui '  the  month  of  "  rain,"  With  regard  to 
Ethanim  8  there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the  usual 
explanation,  "  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  inces' 
sant  rain  "  is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh 
mouth.  With  regard  to  the  second  series,  both  the 
origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  controvei-ted. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the 
names  were  introduced  by  the  Jews  who  returned 
fiom  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jerusalem  Talmud, 


*  IT  or  VT>  or,  more  fully,  as  In  the  Targmn,  1*T 
X*3VJ.  "  the  bloom  of  flowers  "  Another  explanation 
is  given  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  622 ;  viz.  that  Ziv 
is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  Git),  "  bull,"  and  answers  to 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus. 

'  ^13.  The  name  occurs  in  a  recently  discovered 
Phoenician  inscription  (Ewald,  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  135).  A 
cognate  term,  ?-130f  Is  used  for  the  "deluge"  (Gen,  vl, 
17,  kc.) ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  inference  drawn 
by  Von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  156),  that  there  is  any 
allusion  to  the  month  Bui. 

g  Thenius  on  1  K.  viii.  2,  suggests  that  the  trae  name  wm 
D*3nN.  as  in  the  LXX.  'Maviii.,  and  that  its  meanJaa 
was  the  "  month  of  gifts,"  t.  e.,  of  fruit,  from  HJ!^ 
"  to  give."  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in  this  as  it 
Abib,  viz..  the  ac'.dition  of  the  defin.ie  article. 
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t(osh  hash.  1,  §1),  and  they  we  certainly  used 
siciusively  by  writers  of  the  post- Babylonian 
period.  It  \v;is,  therefore,  perhaps  natural  to  seek 
for  their  origin  in  the  Persian  language,  and  this 
Mras  done  some  years  since  by  Beuley  {^Monnts- 
namen)  in  a  manner  more  ingenious  than  satis- 
ihctory.  The  view,  though  accepted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  has  been  since 
aljandoned,  both  on  philological  grounds  and  be- 
cause it  meets  with  no  confirmation  from  the 
monumental  documents  of  ancient  Persia.''  The 
names  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrians,'  in 
whose  regular  calendar  we  find  names  answering 
to  Tisri,  Sebat,  Adar,  Nisan,  lyar,  Tammuz,  Ab, 
and  Elul  (Ideler,  Chronol.  i.  430),  while  Chisleu 
andTebeth''  appear  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
(Gesen.  Thesaur.  pp.  702,  543).  Sivan  may  be 
borrowed  fi-om  the  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have 
had  a  month  so  named,  sacred  to  Sin  or  the 
moon  (Itawlinson,  i.  615).  Marcheshvan,  coin- 
ciding as  it  did  with  the  rainy  season  in  Palestine, 
was  probably  a  purely  Hebrew  ■"  term.  With 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names  we 
can  only  conjecture  fi-om  the  case  of  Tammuz, 
which  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  festival  of  the 
deity  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Ez.  viii.  14,  that 
some  of  them  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
names  of  deities."  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested 
by  Gesenius  for  others,  but  without  much  con- 
fidence." 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gi'adually  adopted  for  pui^poses  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. Josephus,  for  instance,  constantly  uses  the 
JNlacedouiaii  months,  even  where  he  gives  the 
Hebrew  names  (e.  g.  in  Ant.  i,  3,  §3,  he  iden- 
tifies Marcheshvan  with  Dius,  and  Nisan  with 
Xanthicus,  and  in  xii.  7,  §G,  Chisleu  with  Appel- 
laeus).  The  onl'y  instance  in  which  the  Mace- 
donian names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace.  xi. 
30,  33,  38,  where  we  have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in 
combination  with  another  named  Dioscorinthius 
(ver.  21),  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian 
calendar.  Various  explanations  hare  been  offered 
in  respect  to  the  latter.  Any  attempt  to  connect 
it  with  the  Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  account  of 
the  interval  being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative, 
Dius  being  the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month. 
The  opinion  of  Scaliger  {Emend.  Temp.  ii.  94), 
that  it  was  the  Macedonian  intercalary  month, 
rests  on  no  foundation  whatever,  and  Ideler's 
assumption  that  that  intercalary  month  preceded 
Xanthicus  must  be  rejected  along  with  it  {Chronol. 
i.  399).  It  is  most  probable  that  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was  familiar  with  the  Cretan 
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calendar,  which  contained  a  month  named  Dioa- 
curus,  holding  the  same  place  in  the  calendA'  as 
the  Macedonian  Dystrus  (^Ideler,  i.  426),  i.  e.  im- 
mediately before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  derives  some  con- 
firmation from  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Dioscorus. 
We  have  further  to  notice  the  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  calendar  in  3  Mace.  vi.  38,  Pacion  and 
Epiphi  in  that  passage  answering  to  Pactions  and 
Epep,  the  ninth  and  eleventh  months  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egyp.  i.  14,  2nd  ser.). 

The  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with 
our  own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  ac- 
count of  the  variations  that  must  inevitably  exist 
bctv,"een  the  lunar  and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the 
fonner  ranging  over  portions  of  two  of  the  latter. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  following 
remarks  apply  to  the  general  identity  on  an  average 
of  years.  As  the  Jews  still  retain  the  names  Nisan, 
&c.,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  needless  to  do 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  modern  almanack, 
and  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  were  not 
evident  that  the  modern  Nisan  does  not  correspond  to 
the  ancient  one.  At  present  Nisan  answers  to  March, 
but  in  early  times  it  coincided  with  April ;  for  the 
barley  harvest — the  first  fruits  of  which  were  to  be 
presented  on  the  15th  of  that  month  (Lev.  xxiii. 
10) — does  not  take  place  even  in  the  warm  district 
about  Jericho  until  the  middle  of  April,  and  in 
the  upland  districts  not  before  the  end  of  that 
month  (Robinson's  Researches,  i.  551,  iii.  102, 
145).  To  the  same  effect  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  14, 
§6)  synchronizes  Nisan  with  the  Egyptian  Phar- 
muth,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  March 
(Wilkinson,  /.  c),  and  with  the  Macedonian  Xan- 
thicus, which  answers  generally  to  the  early  part 
of  April,  though  considerable  variation  occurs  in 
the  local  calendars  as  to  its  place  (comp.  Ideler,  i. 
435,  442).  He  further  informs  us  (iii.  10,  §5) 
that  the  Passover  took  place  when  the  sun  was  in 
Aries,  which  it  does  not  enter  until  near  the  end 
of  March.  Assuming  from  these  data  that  Abib 
or  Nisan  answers  to  April,  then  Zif  or  lyar  would 
correspond  with  May,  Sivan  with  June,  Tammuz 
with  July,  Ab  with  August,  Elul  with  September. 
Ethanim  or  Tisri  with  October,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan 
with  November,  Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth 
with  Januaiy,  Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar 
with  March.  [W.  L.  B.] 

MOON  {nyi ;  nn^).  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  neither  of  the  terms  by  v.^hich  tlie 
Hebrews  designated  the  moon,  contains  any  reference 
to  its  office  or  essential  character ;  they  simply 
describe  it  by  the  accidenfcd  quality  of  colour, 
ydreach,  signifying  "  pale,"  or  "  yellow,"  lebdndh,* 


*'  The  names  of  the  months,  as  read  on  the  Behistun 
Inscriptions,  Gannapada,  Bagayadish,  Atriyata,  &c.,  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  names  (Rawlinson's  Heio- 
dotus,  il.  593-6). 

'  The  names  of  the  months  appear  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  of  local  use  :  for  instance,  the  calendar  of 
Heliopolis  contains  the  names  of  Ag  and  Gelon  (Ide- 
ler, i.  440).  which  do  not  appear  in  the  regular  Syrian 
calendar,  while  that  of  Palmyra,  again,  contains  names 
unknown  to  either. 

I'  The  resemblance  In  sound  between  Tebeth  and  the 
Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its  correspondence  in  the  order 
of  the  months,  was  noticed  by  Jerome,  ad  Mz.  xxxix.  l. 

°'  VoD  Bohlen  conMcts  it  with  the  root  rdchash  (tJTTl ) 
'  to  boil  over "  (Irjrod.  to  Gen.  Ii.  156).  The  modern 
Jews  consider  It  a  compound  word,  mar,  "drop,"  «nct 
VOL.  II. 


Cheshvan,  the  former  betokening  that  it  was  wet,  and 
the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  the  month  (De  Sola's 
Mishna,  p.  168  note). 

"  We  draw  notice  to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and 
the  Arabic  name  of  Venus  Urania,  Alil-at  (Herod,  iii.  8); 
and  again  between  Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and  the 
Syrian  Atar-gatis. 

°  The  Hebrew  forms  of  the  names  are  :  —  |D"'3>  "^'i?' 

nntD,  C3K^,  nnx,  and  "inKi. 

^  The  term  lebdndh  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  vi.  1 0 ;  Is.  xxiv.  23,  xxx.  26).  Another  expla- 
nation of  Uie  term  is  proposed  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotui 
i.  615,  to  tne  effect  that  it  has  reference  to  lebendh,  "  a 
brick."  and  embodies  the  Babylonian  notion  of  Sin,  tb. 
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'*  white."  The  Iiido-lMiropean  languages  recognized 
the  moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have  ex- 
pressed its  office  in  this  respect,  all  the  teims  applied 
to  it.  fiijy,  moon,  &c.,  finding  a  common  element 
with  fje-Tf^v,  to  measure,  in  the  Sanscrit  root  ma 
;  Pott's  JiJtym.  F(,rsch.  i.  194).  The  nations  with 
wl'.om  the  Hebrews  were  brought  into  more  imme- 
diate contact  worshipped  the  moon  under  various 
ilesigrfatious  expressive  of  its  influence  in  the  Ijing- 
dom  of  nature.  The  exception  which  the  Hebrew 
language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be  based  on 
the  repugnance  to  nature-worship,  which  runs 
through  their  whole  system,  and  which  induced  the 
precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in  reality  no 
name  at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous  expressions 
"lesser  light"  (Gen.  i.  16),  the  "pale,"  or  the 
"  white."  The  same  tendency  to  avoid  the  notion 
of  personality  may  perhaps  be  observed  in  the 
indifference  to  gender,  ydreach  being  masculine, 
and  lehanah  feminine. 

The  moon  held  an  impoi-tant  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  us  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  14-16),  it  appears  simul- 
taneously with  the  sun,  and  is  described  in  terms 
which  imply  its  independence  of  that  body  as  far  as 
its  light  is  concerned.  Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it 
was  appointed  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days  and  years ; "  though  in  this  respect  it  exercised 
a  more  important  influence,  if  by  the  "  seasons " 
we  understand  the  gi-eat  religious  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19  ("  He 
appointed  the  moon  for  seasons "),  and  moie  at 
length  in  Ecclus.  xliii.  6,  7.  Besides  this,  it  had  its 
special  office  in  the  distribution  of  light;  it  was 
appointed  "  to  rule  over  the  night,"  as  the  sun  over 
the  day,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  two  founts 
of  light  served  "  to  divide  between  the  day  and 
between  the  night."  In  order  to  enter  fully  into 
this  idea,  we  must  remember  both  the  greater  bril- 
liancy'' of  the  moonlight  in  eastern  countries,  and 
the  larger  amount  of  work,  particularly  travelling, 
that  is  carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun 
and  moon  conjointly  are  hence  more  frequent  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  been  (Josh.  x.  12  ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  V,  17  ;  Eccl. 
xii.  2  ;  Is.  xxiv.  23,  &c.) ;  in  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  moon  receives  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than 
the  sun  {e.g.  Ps.  viii.  3,  kxxix.  37*).  The  in- 
feriority of  its  light  IS  occasionally  noticed,  as  in 
Gen.  i.  16  ;  in  Cant.  vi.  10,  where  the  epithets 
"fair,"  and  "  clear"  (or  rather  spotless,  and  hence 
extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respectively  to  moon 
and  sun  ;  and  in  Is.  xsx.  26,  where  tlie  equalizing 
of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  image  of 
the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice  ;  the  expression 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the 
moon,  signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of 
lipening  fruits.  The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly  to  the 
eyes  of  those  who  arc  exposed  to  it,  and  the  idea 

moon,  as  being  the  god  of  architecture.  The  strictly 
parallel  use  of  y&r^ach  in  Joel  ii.  31  and  Ez.  xxxii.  7,  as 
well  as  the  analogy  in  the  sense  of  the  two  words,  seems 
a  strong  argument  against  the  view. 

b  The  Greek  o-ekrivrj,  from  o-e'A.as,  expresses  this  Idea 
of  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  tlie  Hebrew  terms. 

«  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the  sun  may  Oe  In- 
cluded in  the  general  expresBiun  "  heavens  "  in  tiio  ure- 
cedinR  verse.  In  the  latter,  "  the  faithful  witness  in 
heaven  "  is  undoubtedly  the  moon,  and  not  the  rauibow 
u  some  explain  it.   The  regularity  of  the  moon's  Ujaugcs 
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expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.6  ("  Thernxsn  'hall  notsmit* 
thee  by  nigh*.  ")  may  have  refevenos  to  the  general 
or  the  particular  evil  effect :  blindness  is  still  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  cii  those 
who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by  the  Arabs 
(Carne's  Letters,  i.  88),  and  by  Europeans.  The 
connexion  between  the  moon's  phases  and  certain 
lorais  of  disease,  whether  madness  or  epilepsy,  .3 
expressed  in  the  Greek  treXrtvid^effdat  (Matt.  iv. 
24,  xvii.  15),  in  the  Latin  derivative  "lunatic,' 
and  in  our  "  moon-struck." 

The  worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practiswl 
by  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of 
aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  honoured  under  the  form 
of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two  deities  which 
commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  42,  47).  In  Syria  it  was  represented 
by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth  («.  e.  of  the  varieties 
which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or  Ashtoreth.  under- 
went), surnamed  "Karnaim,"  from  the  herns  of 
the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  distinguished. 
[Ashtoreth.]  In  Babylonia,  it  formed  one  of  a 
triad  in  conjunction  with  Aether,  ana  the  sun,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Sin,  received  the  honoured  titles 
of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "  King  of  the  Gods,"  &c. 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  614.)  There  are  indi- 
cations of  a  veiy  early  introduction  into  the  countries 
adjacent  to  Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed,  viz.  of 
the  direct  homage  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
Sabianism.  The  fii-st  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in 
Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is  observable  that  the 
warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  directed  against 
this  nature-worship,  rather  than  against  the  form  of 
moon-worship,  which  the  Israelites  must  have  wit- 
nessed in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period,*  however,  the 
worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol- 
worship  was  introduced  from  Syria:  we  have  no 
evidence  indeed  that  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians, 
whom  Solomon  introduced  (1  K.  xi.  5)  was  identi- 
fied in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moou  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign, 
although  Movers  {Phoenix,  i.  66,  164)  has  taken 
up  the  opposite  view  ;  for  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  the  king  "  made  an  asherah  (A.  V.  "  grove  ") 
i.e.  an  image  of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped  all  the 
host  of  heaven  "  (2  K.  xxi.  3),  which  asherah  was 
destroyed  by  Josiah,  and  the  priests  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii.  4,  5). 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the 
"  queen  of  heaven  "  was  practised  in  Palestine  (Jer. 
vii.  18,  xliv.  17) ;  the  title  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  moon,  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  the  title  of  Urania  "of 
heaven "  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Venus, 
whose  worship  was  bon'owed  by  the  Persians  from 
the  Ai-abians  and  Assyrians  {Herod,  i.  131,  199) : 
(2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose  chief  function 


impressed  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  durability  and  cer- 
tainty ;  and  hence  the  moon  was  specially  qualified  to  be 
a  witness  to  God's  promise. 

d  The  ambiguous  expression  of  Hosea  (v.  7),  "  Now 
shall  a  month  devour  them  with  their  portions,"  is  under- 
stood  by  Bansen  (Bibelicerk,  in  loc.)  as  referring  to  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  new  moon.  It  Is  more  generally 
understood  of  "  a  month  "  as  a  short  space  of  time.  Hitzig 
(^Cominent.  in  loc.)  explains  It  in  a  novel  manner  of  the 
crescent  moon,  as  a  symbol  of  destruction,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  trimiUr 
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it  was  to  preside  over  birtlis,  were  women,  and  we 
hnd  that  in  Palestine  the  mariied  women  are  specially- 
noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part  :  (3)  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  iu  the  passages 
quoted,  looks  as  if  the  worship  was  a  novel  one  ; 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  terni  cavvdii  •  applied 
to  the  '*  cakes,"  which  is  again  so  peculiar  that  the 
LXX.  has  retained  it  (xauiif),  deeming  it  to  be, 
as  it  not  improbably  was,  a  foreign  word.  Whether 
the  Jews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  "  queen  of 
heaven  "  from  the  Philistines,  who  possessed  a  very 
ancient  temple  of  Venus  Urania  at  Askalon  (^Herod. 
i.  105),  or  iVom  the  Egyptians,  whose  god  Athor 
was  of  the  same  character,  is  uncert<ain. 

In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawiil  of  its  light  (Is.  xiii.  10  ;  Joel 
ii.  31 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  Mark  xiii.  24)  ;  in  these 
and  similar  passages  we  have  an  evident  allusion  to 
the  mysterious  awe  with  which  eclipses  were  viewed 
by  the  Hebrews  in  common  with  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii.  1,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  the  ordinary  explanations,  viz.  the  sublunary 
world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  affairs,  seem  to 
derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of  the  0.  T., 
or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.         [W.  L.  B.] 

MOON,  NEW.     [New  Moon.] 

MOOSI'AS  (Mooffias:  Moosias).  Apparently 
the  same  as  Maaseiah  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  31  ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X,  30). 

MORASTHITE,  THE  (^rii^nisn  ;  in  Micah, 

^T\y^tiiT\ :  &  fiwpadflrris,  d  rod  Kupa(r6fi ;  Alex. 

in  Micah,  MoopaOei :  de  Morasthi,  Morasthites), 
that  is,  the  native  of  a  place  named  Moresheth, 
such  being  the  regular  formation  in  Hebrew. 

It  occurs  twice  (Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mic.  i.  1),  each 
time  as  the  description  of  the  prophet  MiCAH. 

The  Targum,  on  each  occasion,  renders  the  word 
"  of  Mareshah  ;"  but  the  dei-ivation  from  Mareshah 
would  be  Mareshathite,  and  not  Morasthite,  or  more 
accui-ately  Morashtite.  [G.] 

MOR'DECAI  Q'yr^q  -.    MapSuxalos  :    Mar- 

dochacus),  the  deliverer,  under  Divine  Providence, 
of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  plotted  against 
ihem  by  Haman  [Esther],  the  chief  minister  of 
Xerxes ;  the  institutor  of  the  feast  of  Purim  [Po- 
Rim],  and  probably  the  author  as  well  as  the 
hero  of  the  book  of  Esther,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  book  of  Mordecai."  The  Scripture  nar- 
rative tells  us  concerning  him  that  he  was  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  one  of  the  captivity,  residing  in  Shushan, 
whether  or  not  in  the  king's  service  before  Esther 
was  queen,  does  not  appear  o»i-tainly.  From  the 
time,  however,  of  Esther  being  queen  he  was  one  of 
those  "  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate."  In  this  situa- 
tion he  saved  the  king's  life  by  discovering  the  con- 
spiracy of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to  kill  him.  When 
the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  iu  the 
empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his  earnest  advice  and 
fxawtation  that  Esther  undeilook  the  perilous  task 
nf  interceding  with  the  king  on  their  behalf.     He 
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•  ne  Wette  thinks  that  "  the  opinion  that  Mordecai 
■nrote  the  book  does  not  deserve  to  be  confuted,"  although 
U\e  author  "  designed  that  the  book  should  be  considered 
**  wiHten       Mordecai."    lUs  translator  adds,  that  "  the 


might  feel  the  more  impelled  to  €xert  himself  t« 
save  them,  as  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  the  medy 
tated  destruction  of  his  countrymen.  Whether,  as 
some  think,  his  refusal  to  bow  before  Haman,  arose 
from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as  was 
practised  in  Persia  (irpoiTKvvricns)  were  akin  to 
idolatry,  or  whether,  as  seems  far  more  probable, 
he  refused  from  a  stern  unwillingness  as  a  Jew  to 
bow  before  an  Amalekite,  in  either  case  the  affront 
put  by  him  upon  Haman  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  fatal  decree.  Any  how,  he  and  Esther  were 
the  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  of  averting  the 
threatened  ruin.  The  concurrence  of  Esther's  fa- 
vourable reception  by  the  king  with  the  Providential 
circumstance  of  the  passage  in  tlie  Medo-Persian 
chronicles,  which  detailed  Mordecai's  fidelity  in  dis- 
closing the  conspiracy,  being  read  to  the  king  that 
very  night,  before  Haman  came  to  ask  leave  to  hang 
him ;  the  striking  incident  of  Haman  being  made 
the  instrument  Of  the  exaltation  and  honour  of  his 
most  hated  adversary,  which  he  rightly  interpreted 
as  the  presage  of  his  own  downfall,  and  finally  the 
hanging  of  Haman  and  his  sons  upon  the  very 
gallows  which  he  had  reared  for  Mordecai,  while 
Mordecai  occupied  Haman's  post  as  vizier  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  ;  are  incidents  too  well  known  to 
need  to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more 
useful,  probably,  to  add  such  remarks  as  may  tend 
to  point  out  Mordecai's  place  in  sacred,  profane,  and 
rabbinical  history  respectively.  The  first  thing  is 
to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out  with  great 
particularity  by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the 
years  of  the  king's  reign,  but  by  his  own  genealogy 
in  ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Some,  however,  have  understood 
this  passage  as  stating  that  Mordecai  himself  was 
taken  captive  with  Jeconiah.  But  that  any  one 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  8th  year  of  his  reign  should  be  vizier  after  the 
12th  year  of  any  Persian  king  among  the  successors 
of  Cyri'.s,  is  obviously  impossible.  Besides  too,  the 
absurd i\y  of  supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
life  to  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  any  pereon  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  when  the  sacred  history  gives 
no  such  intimation,  there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of 
probability  in  the  supposition  that  the  cousin 
gPi'i'in  of  the  youthful  Esther,  her  father's  bro- 
ther's son,  should  be  of  an  age  ranging  from  90 
to  170  years,  at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen  to 
be  queen  on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  But 
not  only  is  this  intei^pretation  of  Esth.  ii.  5,  6,  ex- 
cluded by  chronology,  but  the  niles  of  grammatical 
propriety  equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but 
Kish,  as  being  the  person  who  was  taken  captive  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  when  Jeconiah  was 
carried  away.  Because,  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
speak  of  Mordecai  as  led  captiA'e,  the  ambiguity 
would  easily  have  been  avoided  by  either  placing 
the  clause  n?in  "W^,  &c.,  immediately  afte* 
m^Sn  }B'-1K'3,  and  then  adding  his  name  and 
genealogy,  "tD  'iDCJ'-l,  or  else  by  writing  N-IHI  in- 
stead  of  "Wii,  at  the  beginning  of  verse  6.  Again, 
as  the  sentence  stands,  the  distribution  of  the  copu- 
lative 1  distinctly  connects  the    sentence  |DK  *n*1 


greatest  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars"  refer 
it  to  him.  But  he  adds,  "  more  modern  writers,  with 
better  judgment,  affirm  only  their  ignorance  of  the  author- 
ship" (/«<rod.  ii.  345-34 1).  But  the  objections  to  Mor- 
decai's authorship  are  only  such  as,  if  valid,  would  impugn 
the  truth  and  autbenticity  of  the  book  itself. 

2  E  2 
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invcr.  7,  with  n^H  in  vei.  5,  showing  that  thre». 

things  are  predicated  of  Mcrdecai :  (1)  that  he  lived 
in  Shuslian ;  (2)  that  his  name  was  Mcrdecai,  sou 
of  Jair,  sonofShimei,  son  of  Kish  the  Benjamit« 
who  was  taken  captive  with  Jehoiachin ;  (o)  that 
he  brought  up  Esther.  This  genealogy  does  then 
iix  with  great  certainty  the  age  of  Mordecai.  He 
was  great  grandson  of  a  contemporary  of  Jehoia- 
chin. Now  four  generations  cover  120  years — 
and  120  years  from  B.C.  599  bnng  us  to  B.C.  479, 
J.  e.  to  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  thus 
confirming  with  singular  force  the  arguments  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes. 
[Ahasuerus.]  1'  The  carrymg  back  the  genealogy 
of  a  captive  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  has  an 
obvious  propriety,  as  connecting  the  aiptives  with 
the  family  record  preserved  in  the  public  genealo- 
gies, before  the  captivity,  just  as  an  American  would 
be  likely  to  carry  up  his  pedigree  to  the  ancestor 
who  emigrated  from  England.  And  now  it  would 
seem  both  possible  and  probable  (though  it  cannot 
be  certainly  proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned 
m  the  duplicate  passage,  Ezr.  ii.  2  ;  Neh.  vii.  7,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  captives  who  returned  from 
time  to  time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea  [Ezra],  was 
the  same  as  Mordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is 
very  probable  that  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  or  pos- 
sibly during  his  lifetime,  he  may  have  obtained 
Wve  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were  willing  to  ac- 
:;ompany  him,  and  that  he  did  so.  His  age  need 
not  have  exceeded  50  or  60  years,  and  his  character 
points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  countrympr. 
Dack  from  exile,  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere,  makes  this 
supposition  the  more  probable. 

As  regards  his  place  x-a.'profane  history,  the  do- 
mestic annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty, 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention 
of  Mordecai.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by 
Ctesias,  who  probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  leferred  to  in  Esth. 
X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present  some 
points  of  resemblance  with  Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas, 
or  Natacas  (as  the  name  is  vaiiously  written), 
whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes's  chief  favourite, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  His  brief 
notice  of  him  in  these  words,  fj/j-tap^evtcy  Se  ;ue- 
yiffTov  r]SvvaTO  NaraKor,  is  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  description  of  Jlordecai,  Esth.  ix.  4,  x. 
2,  3.  He  further  relates  of  him,  that  when  Xerxes 
after  liis  return  from  Greece  had  commissioned  Me- 
gabyzus  to  go  and  plunder  tlie  temple  of  ApoUo  at 
Delphi,""  upon  his  refusal,  he  sent  Matacas  the 
eunuch,  U/  insult  the  god,  and  to  plunder  his  pro- 

■  perty,  which  Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes. 
It  is  obvious  how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew, 
sucli  as  Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to 
desecrate  and  spoil  a  heathen  temple.  There  is  also 
much  probability  in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be 
his  prime  minister  by  a  monaich  of  such  decided 
iconoclastic  propensities  as  Xerxes  is  known  to  have 
had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  231-233).  Xerxes 
would  doubtless  see  much  analogy  between  the 
Magian    tenets  of  which   he   was  such  a  zealous 


b  Jnstln  has  the  singular  statement,  "  Primum  Xerxes, 
rex  Persarum,  Jut'Af^os  domuit"  (lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  iii). 
May  not  this  arise  from  a  confused  kBowledge  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Esther  ? 

'  It  seems  probable  that  some  other  temple,  not  that 
(t  Delphi,  was  at  thio  time  ordered  by  Xerxes  to  be 
iq>oited,  as  uo  otlier  wri^ei  mentions  it.     It  niight  be  tb&t 
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patron,  and  those  of  tie  Jews'  religion;  just  al 
Pliny  actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couplet 
with  Jannes)  amon^  the  leaders  of  the  Mngian  sect, 
in  the  very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that 
Osthanes  the  Magian  author  and  heresiaich  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely 
diffused  the  Magian  doctrines  (lib.  xxx.  cap.  i.  §2) ; 
and  in  §4  seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with 
Magic.  Fiom  the  context  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  this  notice  of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived 
from  the  work  of  Osthanes,  and  if  so,  the  probable 
intercourse  of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily 
account  for  his  mention  of  them.  The  point,  how- 
ever, here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  known  hatred 
of  Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and  that 
there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  is 
thus  related  of  Matacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Jlordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  w.ts, 
what  Matacas  is  related  to  have  been,  a  eunuch, 
seems  not  improbable  fiom  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  child,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin  Esther 
in  his  own  house,"*  from  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  fiom  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king's 
eunuchs.  With  these  points  of  agreement  between 
them,  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  in  their  names 
to  add  additional  probability  to  the  supposition  of 
their  identity.  The  most  plausible  etymology  usually 
rjiven  for  the  name  Mordecai  is  that  favoured  by 
Gesenius,  who  connects  it  with  Merodach  the  Ba- 
bylonian idol  (called  Mardok  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions) and  which  appears  in  the  names  Mesessi- 
Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  nearly  the  same  form 
as  in  the  Greek,  MapSoxal&s.  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian 
dynasty,*  and  it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mor- 
decai should  have  been  taken  into  the  king's  service 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peisian  dynasty. 
If  then  we  suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name 
to  have  been  :^Iatacai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee 
orthogi-aphy  become  Mordecai,  just  as  ND"I3  is  for 

ND2>  tan"!^  for  D3Jr,  pK'OIT  for  pK'Q"],  &c. 
In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he  is  said  to  be  called 
Mordecai,  because  he  was  like  N'3T  NT'Dp,  "to 
pure  mynh." 

As  I'egards  his  place  in  Rahhinical  estimation, 
Mordecai,  as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The 
inteipolations  in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one 
indication  of  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen. 
The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shows  that  this  increased 
rather  than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
There  Shimei  in  Mordecai's  genealogy  is  identified 
with  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  who  cursed  David, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  reason  why  David  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  put  to  death  then  was,  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  Jlordecai  and  Esther 
should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his  old  age, 
wlien  this  reason  no  longer  applied,  he  was  slaiu. 
It  is  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  he  knew  the  seventy 


of  Af>ollo  Didymaeus,  near  Miletus,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  after  his  return  (Strab.  xiv.  cap.  i.  }5). 

^  To  account  for  this,  the  Targum  adds  that  he  vtoi 
75  years  old. 

*  Mr.  Rawliason  {Herod.  1.  270)  points  out  Mr.  Lavard'a 
conclusion  (.Viji.  ii.  441),  that  the  I'ersians  adopttil  (;eu» 
rally  the  Assyrian  religion,  as  "quite  a  nilswJfee. " 
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(angwiges,  i.  e  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
tnentioned  in  Gen.  x.,  which  the  Jews  count  <as 
seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400 
yeais  (Jachasin  ap.  Wolf,  and  Stelielin,  liahb. 
Liter,  i.  179).  He  is  continually  designated  by 
the  appellation  Np^TV,  "  the  Just,"  and  the  ampli- 
fications of  Esth.  viii.  15  abound  in  the  most  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  splendid  robes,  and  Fe;sian 
buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden  crowns, 
and  the  profusion  of  precious  stones  and  Macedonian 
gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jei'usalem, 
and  of  the  phylactery  over  the  crown,  and  the 
streets  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  the  attendants, 
and  the  heralds  with  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the 
^lory  of  Mordecai  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish 
^ople.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  the  ruins  of 
Shushan  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus 
as  still  existing  in  his  day,  but  places  the  tomb  of 
Mordecai  and  Esther  at  Hamadan,  or  Ecbatana 
(p.  128).  Others,  however,  place  the  tomb  of  Mor- 
decai in  Susa,  and  that  of  Esther  in  or  near  Baram 
in  Galilee  (note  to  Asher's  Benj.  of  Tiid.  p.  166). 
With  reference  to  the  above-named  palace  of  Aha- 
suerus at  Shushan,  it  may  be  added  that  consider- 
able remains  of  it  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus's 
excavations  in  1 852,  and  that  he  thinks  the  plan 
of  the  great  colonnade,  of  which  he  found  the  bases 
remaining,  coriesponds  remarkably  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  in  Esth.  i.  (Loftus, 
Chaldaea,  ch.  xxviii.).  It  was  built  or  begun  by 
Darius  Hystaspis.  [A.  C.  H.] 

MO'REH.  A  local  name  of  central  Palestine, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  occurs  in  two  connexions. 

1.  The  plain,  or  plains  (or,  as  it  should 
rather  be  rendered,  the  OAK  or  oaks),  OF  Moreh 

(nni»  fl'pK  and  n^b  \yi'?K  ;  Samar.  in  both  cases, 

X^10  |17X:  r]  Spvs  tj  v^y)\i}:  convallis  illustris, 
vallis  tendens),  the  first  of  t.hat  long  succession  of 
saci-ed  and  venerable  trees  which  dignified  the  chief 
places  of  Palestine,  and  formed  not  the  least  interests 
ing  link  in  the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united 
the  land  to  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  Oak  of  Moreh  was  the  first  recorded  halting- 
place  of  Abram  after  his  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  Here  Jehovah  "  appeared  " 
to  him,  and  here  he  built  the  first  of  the  series  of 
altars  "  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Promised  Land,  and  dedicated  it  "to 
Jehovah,  who  appeared''  unto  him"  (ver.  7).  It 
was  at  the  "  place  of  -  Shechem  "  (xii.  6),  close  to 

(?W)  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut. 
xi.  30),  where  the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  "  over  against 
Shechem." 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this  place,  the 
scene  of  so  important  an  occuri'ence  in  Abram's 
early  residence  in  Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that 
of  one  even  more  important,  the  crisis  of  his  later 
life,  the  offering  of  Isaac,  on  a  mountain  in  "  the 
land  of  MoriaJi."    [Moriah.] 

A  trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappeai- 
ing  after  many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
Morthia,  which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins  as  one 

»  It  May  be  rongbly  said  that  Abraham  huilt  altars ; 
Isaac  aug  wells;  Jacob  erected  stones. 

nN^Sn.    This  is  a  play  upon  the  same  word  whicL, 

as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  performs  au  important  part  iu 
1  he  name  of  Mori  AH. 
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of  the  titles  of  Neapolis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and  by  Pliny 
and  Josephus  as  Mamortha""  or  Mabortha  (Heland, 
Diss.  III.  §8).  The  latter  states  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1 ,. 
that  "  it  was  the  name  by  which  the  place  was 
called  by  the  oountry-people "  {iirtx^pioi),  who 
thus  kept  alive  the  ancient  appellation  just  as  the 
peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of  Kirjath-arba  dowa 
to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Maundeville's  visit.  [See 
p.  41  a.] 

Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  had  any  coimexion 
with 

2.  The  Hill  of  Moreh  (n^isn  ny35  :  Ta- 
Paadafiwpa;  Alex,  airo  rov  fio}fj.ov  rou  affoDp  i 
C'lllis  excelsus),  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Midianites 
and  A.malekites  were  encamped  before  Gideon's 
attack  upon  theiM  (Judg.  vii.  1),  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  most  uncertain.  Copious  as  are  the  detiils 
furnished  of  that  great  event  of  Jewish  history, 
those  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  precise  situation 
are  very  scanty.  But  a  comparison  of  Judg.  vi.  33 
with  vii.  1  makes  it  evident  that  it  lay  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel,  rather  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley, 
and  north  also  of  the  eminence  on  which  Gideon's 
little  band  of  heroes  was  clustered.  At  the  foot 
of  this  latter  eminence  was  the  spring  of  Ain- 
Charod  (A.  V.  "  the  well  of  Harod "),  and  a 
sufficient  sweep  of  the  plain  intervened  between  it 
and  the  hill  Moreh  to  allow  of  the  encampment  of 
the  Amale/iites.  No  doubt — although  the  fact  is 
not  mentioned — they  kept  near  the  toot  of  Mount 
Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some  spring  or  springs  which 
issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain-Charod  did  from 
that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted.  These  con- 
ditions are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jebel  ed-Duhy,  the  "  Little  Hermon  "  of  the  modern 
travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalood  to  be  the 
spring  of  Harod,  and  Gideon's  position  to  have  been 
on  the  north-east  slope  of  Jehel  Fakua  (Mount 
Gilboa),  between  the  village  of  Nuris  and  the  last- 
mentioned  spring.  Between  Ain  .Talood  and  the 
foL't  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  a  space  of  between 
2  and  3  miles  intervenes,  ample  in  extent  for  the 
encampment  even  of  the  enormous  horde  of  the 
Amalekites.  In  its  general  form  this  xIentifi<;ation 
is  due  to  Professor  Stanley.  The  desire  to  find 
Moreh  nearer  to  Shechem,  where  the  "  oak  of 
Moreh"  was,  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Van  de  Velde 
to  place  the  scene  of  Gideon's  battle  many  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  "  possibly  on  the 
plain  of  Tubas  or  of  Yasir ;"  in  which  case  the 
encartpment  of  the  Israelites  may  have  oeen  on  the 
ridge  oetween  Wadi  Ferra'  and  Wadi  Fubas,  near 
Burj  el-Ferra'  {Syr.  ^ Fed.  ii.  341-2).  But  this  in- 
volves the  supposition  of  a  movement  in  the  position 
of  the  Amalekites,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant 
either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  and  at  any  rate,  in  the  piesent  state  of 
our  knowledge,  we  may  rest  tolerably  ceilain  that 
Jebcl  ed-Duhy  is  the  HILL  OF  MOREH.  [G.] 

MORESH'ETH-GATH  {T\l  T^'^iO:  KXr,- 
povofiia  Ved:  haereditas  Geth),  a  place  named  by 
the  prophet  Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company 
with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah.  His  words, 
"  therefore  shalt  thou  give  presents  to  Moresheth- 

=  Ecclus.  1.  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  uamn 
Moreh — "  that  foolish  people  (6  Aabs  oixuipos)  who  <!«»'•< 
hi  Sichem."  if  the  pun  existed  In  the  Hebrew  text  It 
may  have  been  between  Sichem  ana  sicuor  (drunken). 

''  This  form  is  possibly  due  to  a  confu^'on  betwee" 
Moreh  and  iVIamre.    (See  Jlelaml  as  above.j 
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•rath  "  are  explained  by  Ewald  {Propheten,  330,  1) 
as  reteiring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an 
itllusicn  to  the  signification  of  the  name  Moiesheth, 
which,  though  not  so  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of 
Achzib  and  Mareshah,  is  yet  tolerably  obvious: — 
"  Therefore  shalt  thou,  0  Jerusalem,  give  com- 
pensation to  Moresheth-gath,  itself  only  the  posses- 
sion of  another  city." 

Micah  was  himself  the  native  of  a  place  called 
Moresheth,  since  he  is  designated,  in  the  only  two 
cases  in  which  his  name  is  mentioned,  "  Micah  the 
Morashtite,"  which  latter  word  is  a  regular  deriva- 
tion from  Moresheth  ;  but  whether  ]\Ioresheth-gath 
was  that  place  cannot  be  ascertained  from  any  in- 
'brmation  given  us  in  the  Bible. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  and 
Jerome  in  his  Commentary  on  Micah  {Prologus), 
give  Morasthi  as  the  name,  not  of  the  person,  but 
of  the  place ;  and  describe  it  as  "a  moderate-sized 
village  {hattd  grandls  viculus)  near  Eleutheropolis, 
',he  city  of  Philistia  (Palaestinae),  and  to  the  east 
ihereof." 

Supposing  Beit-jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction.  The  ruins  of  Maresha 
lie  a  mile  or  two  due  south  of  Beit-jibrin  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  from  Mic.  i.  14,  15,  that  the  two  were 
distinct. 

The  affix  "  gath"  may  denote  a  connexion  with  the 
famous  Philistine  city  of  that  name — the  site  of 
which  cannot,  however,  be  taken  as  yet  ascertained — 
or  it  may  point  to  the  existence  of  vineyards  and 
wine-presses,  "  gath  "  in  Hebrew  signifying  a  wine- 
press or  vat.  [G.] 

MORI' AH.  A  name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
Bible  (Gen.  x'xii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  iii.  1). 

l.THELAND0F»M0RiAH(n*"1tSn  j^^N ;  Samar. 
nXIIDn'K:  V  yrj  V  v^V^'fl-  terra^  visionis). 
On  "  one  of  the  mountains "  in  this  district  took 
place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What 
the  name  of  the  moimtain  was  we  are  not  told  ;  but 
it  was  a  conspicuous  one  visible  from  "afar  oft'" 
(ver.  4).  Nor  does  the  narrative  afford  any  data 
for  ascertaining  its  position ;  for  although  it  was 
more  than  two  days'  journey  from  the  "  land  of  the 
Philistines" — meaning  no  doubt  the  district  of 
Gerar  where  Beersheba  lay,  the  last  place  men- 
tioned before  aJid  the  first  after  the  occurrence  in 
question — yet  it  is  not  said  how  much  more  than 
two  days  it  was.  The  mountain — the  "  place  " — 
came  into  view  in  the  course  of  the  third  day  ;  but 
the  time  occupied  in  performing  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  is  not  stated.  After  the  deliverance  of 
Isaac,  Abraham,  with  a  play  on  the  name  of  Moriah 
impossible  to  convey  in  English,  called  the  spot 
Jehovah-jireh,  "  Jehovah  sees"  (i.  e.  provides),  and 
thus  originated  a  proverb  referring  to  the  provi- 
dential and  opportune  interfeience  of  God.  "  In 
the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen." 

It  is  most  natural  to  take  the  "  land  of  Moriah  " 
as  the  same  district  with  that  in  which  the  "  Oak 
(A.  V.  "plain")  of  Moreh  "  w;us  situated,  and  not 
as  that  -which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modern 
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tradition,  which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen» 
xxii.  and  that  of  2  Chr.  iii.  1  affirms.  The  ibrmer 
was  well-known  to  Abraham.  It  was  the  hrst 
spot  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  t«nt  in  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  and  it  was  hallowed  and  endeared  to 
him  by  the  fii-ot  manifestation  of  Jehovah  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured,  and  by  the  erection  of 
his  first  altar.  With  Jerusalem  on  the  other  hand, 
except  as  possibly  the  residence  of  Melchizedek,  he 
had  not  any  connexion  whatever  ;  it  lay  as  entirely 
out  of  his  path  as  it  did  out  of  that  of  Isaac  an« 
Jacob.  The  LXX.  appear  to  have  thus  read  or  in- 
terpreted the  original,  since  they  render  both  Moreh 
and  Moriah  in  Gen.  by  vtpriKTi,  whik  in  2  Chr. 
iii.  they  have  'Aficepda.  The  one  name  is  but  the 
feminine  of  the  other'  (Simonis,  Onom.  414),  and 
there  is  hardly  more  difference  between  them  than 
between  Maresha  and  Maieshah,  and  not  so  much 
as  between  Jerushalom  and  Jerushalaim.  The 
Jewish  tradition,  which  first  appears  in  Josephus — 
unless  2  Chr.  iii.  1  be  a  still  earlier  hint  of  its 
existence — is  fairly  balanced  by  the  rival  tradition 
of  the  Samaritans,  which  affirms  that  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and 
which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  3rd  ceatmy  after 
Christ.     [Gerizim.] 

2.  Mount  Moriah  (n*")iJ3n  "IH :   Spos  rot 

'Afiwpeia ;  Alex.  Aftopta  :  Mons  Moria).  The 
name  ascribed,  in  2  Chr.  iii.  1  only,  to  the  eminence 
on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple.  "  And  Solo- 
mon began  to  build  the  house  of  Jehovah  in  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Mount  Moriah,  where  He  appeared  to 
David  his  father,  in  a  place  which  David  prepared 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite." 
From  the  mention  of  Araunah,  the  inference  is 
natural  that  the  "  appearance  "  alluded  to  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  threshing-floor 
by  David,  and  his  erection  thereon  of  the  altar 
(2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xxi.)  But  it  will  be  ob- 
sei-ved  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  nan-atives  of  that 
event  of  any  "  appearance  "  of  Jehovah.  The  earlier 
and  simpler  record  of  Samuel  is  absolutely  silent  on 
the  point.  Aad  in  the  later  and  more  elaborate 
account  of  1  Chr.  xxi.  the  only  occurrence  which 
can  be  construed  into  such  a  meaning  is  that 
"  Jehovah  answered  David  by  fire  on  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering." 

A  tradition  which  first  appeal's  in  a  definite  shape 
in  Josephus  {^Ant.  i.  13,  §1,  2,  vii.  13,  §4),  and 
is  now  almost  universally  accepted,  asserts  that  the 
"Mount  Moriah"  of  the  Chronicles  is  idertical 
with  the  "  mountain  "  in  "  the  land  of  Moriah  "  of 
Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  David,  and  on  which  the  Temple  was  built, 
was  the  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  In  the 
early  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  Gen.  xxii.,  this  belief 
is  exhibited  in  a  very  mild  form.  The  land  of 
Moria>i  is  called  the  "land  of  worship,"''  and  ver. 
14  is  ►;iven  as  follows;  "And  Abraham  sacrificed 
and  prayed  in  that  place ;  and  he  said  before  Je- 
hovah, In  this  place  shall  generations  woi-ship,  be- 
cause it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  In  this  mountain 
did  Abraham  worship  before  Jehovah."     But  in 


*  MlchaelU  (Suppl.  No.  1458)  suggests  that  the  name 
raay  be  more  accurately  Hamniorlah,  since  It  is  not  the 
practice  in  the  early  names  of  districts  to  add  the  article. 
Thus  the  land  of  Canaan  is  jyj3  V*"1N>  "^"t  jyjSn- 
6ee  La  SHARON.  ] 

b  FoUowlnc  A  quila,  -njv  yriv  rrji'  KaTa4>avri ;  and  Sym- 
uiAchus,  rriu  yfi"  tj)?  orrraariag.  The  same  rendering  Is 
Mionte*!  by  tho  Samaritan  version. 


«  Others  take  Moriah  ns  Moreh-Jah  (i.e.  Jehovah), 
but  this  would  be  to  anticipate  the  existence  nf  tie  nan\P 
of  Jehovah,  and,  as  Michaelis  has  pointed  out  (Suppl. 
No.  1458),  the  name  would  more  prohably  be  Moriel 
Ki  being  the  name  by  which  God  was  knowu  to  Atrrr 
onm. 
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&e  Jerusalem  Targuro  the  latter  passage  is  thus 
given,  "  Because  ia  generations  to  come  it  shall  be 
said,  111  the  mount  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah  did  Abraham  oiler  up  Isa;ic  his  son,  and 
m  this  mountain  which  is  the  house  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  the  glory  of  Jehovah  much  manifest." 
And  those  who  wish  to  see  the  tradition  in  its  com- 
plete and  detailed  form,  may  consult  the  Targum 
of  R.  Joseph  on  1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  and  2  Chr.  iii.  1, 
and  the  passages  collected  by  Beer  {Leben  Abra- 
hams nach  judische  Sage,  57-71).*  But  the  single 
occuiTence  of  the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chro- 
nicles is  surely  not  enough  to  establish  a  coinci- 
dence, which  if  we  consider  it  is  little  short  of 
miraculous. f  Had  the'  fact  been  as  the  modern 
belief  assrrts,  and  had  the  belief  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
there  could  not  fail  to  be  ft-equent  references  to  it, 
in  the  narrative — so  detailed — of  the  original  dedi- 
cation of  the  spot  by  David ;  in  the  account  of  So- 
lomon's building  in  the  book  of  Kings ;  of  Nehe- 
miah's  rebuilding  (compare  especially  the  reference 
to  Abraham  in  ix.  7);  or  of  the  restorations  and  puri- 
fications of  the  Maccabees.  It  was  a  fact  which  must 
have  found  its  way  into  the  paronomastic  addresses 
of  the  prophets,  into  the  sermon  of  St.  Stephen,  so 
full  of  allusion  to  the  Founders  of  the  nation,  or 
Into  the  aigument  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  But  not  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  except 
11  the  case  of  Salem,  and  that  is  ty  no  means  ascer- 
^ined — the  name  of  Abraham  does  not,  as  far  as 
•Jie  writer  is  aware,  appear  once  in  connexion  with 
Jerusalem  or  the  later  loyal  or  ecclesiastical  glories 
ii  Isiael.  Jerusalem  lies  out  of  the  path  of  the 
■>atriarchs,  and  has  no  part  in  the  history  of  Israel 
ill  the  est;iblishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  "  high 
"laces  of  Isaac,"  as  far  as  we  can  understand  the 
illusion  of  Amos  (vii.  9,  Ifi)  were  in  the  northern 
iingdom.  To  connect  Jerusalem  in  so  vital  a  manner 
with  the  life  of  Abraham,  is  to  antedate  the  whole 
)f  the  later  history  of  the  nation  and  to  commit  a 
<erious  anachronism,  warranted  neither  by  the  direct 
lor  indirect  statements  of  the  sacred  records. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incompatible 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxii. 
To  name  only  two  instances — (1.)  The  Temple 
mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. "  The  towers  of  Jerusalem,"  says  Professor 
Stanley  (iS.  ^  P.  251),  "are  indeed  seen  from  the 
ridge  of  Mar  Elias  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  to 
the  south,  but  there  is  no  elevation  •  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  '  place  afar  off'  to  which  Abra- 
ham '  lilted  up  his  eyes.'  And  the  special  locality 
which  Jewish  tradition  has  assigned  for  the  place, 
and  whose  name  is  the  chief  guarantee  for  the  tra- 
dition— Mount  Moriah,  the  hill  of  the  Temple — is 
not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  close  upon  it  at  the 
southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  whence 
he  looks  down  upon  it  as  on  a  lower  8  eminence." 

(2.)  If  Salem  was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of 
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•  The  modern  form  of  the  belief  is  well  expressed  by 
the  latest  Jewish  commentator  (Kalisch,  Gtnesis,  444,  5)  : 
"  The  place  of  tbe  future  temple,  where  It  was  promised 
the  fiiory  of  God  should  dwell,  and  whence  atonement  and 
peace  were  to  bless  the  hearts  of  the  Hebrews,  was  hal- 
l:)wed  by  the  most  brilliant  act  of  piety,  and  the  deed  of 
their  ancestor  was  thus  more  prominently  presented  to  the 
imitation  of  his  descendants."  The  spot  of  tae  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  is  actually  shewi  In  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City,  109). 

f  There  is  in  the  East  a  natural  tendency  when  a  place 
'J  PBttbllshed  as  a  sancf.wjy  to  make  it  the  soene  of  all 
J»«  notable  events,  poLisiblo  or  Impobaible,  wMcS>  can  by 


!  Abraham's  faith,  instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely 
!  and  desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where 
not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help 
j  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually  took 
place  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  Melclii 
zedok. 

But,  while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  single 
:  passage  quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any 
part  of  Jerusalem — on  the  other  hand  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  Moreh  it  did  exist  attached  to 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  the 
spot  of  Abram's  first  residence  in  Palestine.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Mount  Ge- 
rizim  with  the  mountain  in  the  land  of  Moriah  of 
Gen.  xxii.,  are  stated  under  Gerizim  (vol.  i.  p. 
679,  680).  As  far  as  they  establish  that  identity, 
they  of  course  destroy  the  claim  of  Jerusalem.  [G.] 

MORTAR.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  179), 
Convenience  suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two 
stones  should  be  hollowed,  that  the  corn  might  iioS 
escape,  and  that  the  upper  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and  mor- 
tar must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  jieriod. 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  possessed 
mortars  and  handmills  among  their  necessary  do- 
mestic utensils.  When  the  manna  fell  they  gathered 
it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the  mill  or  pounded  it 
in  the  mortar  (riDID,  medocah)  till  it  was  fit  for 
use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the  present  day  stone 
mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for 
their  national  dish  kibhy  (Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  ch.  viii.  p.  94).  Niebuhr  describes  one  of  a 
very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the  vessel 
in  which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Loheia.  Every 
afternoon  one  of  the  sailois  had  to  take  the  durra, 
or  millet,  necessaiy  for  the  day's  consumption  and 
pound  it  "  upon  a  stone,  of  which  the  surface  was 
a  little  curved,  with  another  stone  which  was  long 
and  roimded  "  {Descr.  de  I' Arab.  p.  45).  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ezzehhoue,  a  Druse  village, 
Burckhardt  saw  coffee-mortars  made  out  of  the 
trunks  of  oak-trees  (Syria,  p.  87, 8).  The  spices  for 
the  incense  are  said  to  have  been  prepaied  bv  th: 
house  of  Abtines,  a  family  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  mortar  which  they  used  was,  with 
other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  cariied  to  Rome,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Reggio  in  Mar- 
tinet's Hebr.  Chrest.  p.  35).  Buxtorf  mentions  a 
kind  of  mortar  (KTl-IB,  cuttash)  in  which  olives 
were  slightly  braised  before  they  were  taken  to  th» 
olive-presses  {Lex.  Tahn.  s.  v.  KTID ).  From  the 
same  root  as  this  last  is  derived  mactesh  (CJ'J^SDi 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  which  probably  denotes  a  mortar  of 
a  larger  kind  in  which  corn  was  pounded.  "  Though 
thou  bray  the  fool  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised 


any  play  of  words  or  other  pretext  be  connected  with  it. 
Of  this  kind  were  the  early  Christian  legend*  that  Gol- 
gotha was  the  place  of  the  burial  of  the  first  Adam  as 
well  as  of  the  death  of  the  Second  (see  Mislin,  Saintt 
Lieux,  il.  304,  5).  Of  this  kind  also  are  the  Mohammedan 
legends  which  cluster  round  all  the  shrines  and  holy  places, 
both  of  Palestine  and  Arabia.  In  the  Targum  of  Chronicle* 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1)  alluded  to  above,  the  Temple  mjunt  is  made 
to  be  also  the  scene  of  the  vision  of  Jacob. 

g  Sec  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  985  b,  and  the  plate  In  har^^tt'i 
^mks  there  refeiTed  to 
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Dorn  with  the  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  I  granite,  and   used  for  taking  stains  cut  of  cUith 


irom  him."  Com  may  he  separated  from  its  husK 
and  all  it«  good  properties  preserved  by  such  an 
Optra tion,  but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a  part 
cf  himself  that  no  analogous  process  can  remove  it 
from  him.  Such  seems  the  natuial  intei-pretation 
of  this  remarkable  proverb.  The  language  is  in- 
tentionally exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  necessity 
♦or  supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  punishment 
by  which  criminals  were  put  to  death,  by  being 
pounded  in  a  mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed 
.imong  the  Turks,  but  theie  is  no  distinct  trace  of 
it  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Ulemats,  or  body  of 
lawyers,  in  Turkey  had  the  distinguished  privilege, 
according  to  De  Tott  [Mem.  i.  p.  28,  Eng.  tr.),  of 
being  put  to  death  only  by  the  pestle  and  the  mortar. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience.  "  Large  mortars  are  used 
in  the  East  for  the  pui-pose  of  separating  the  rice 
from  the  husk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has 
to  be  prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the 
door,  and  two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  five 
feet  long,  begin  the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation, 
as  blacksmiths  do  on  the  anvil.  Cruel  as  it  is,  this 
is  a  punishment  of  the  state:  the  poor  victim  is 
thrust  into  the  mortar,  and  beaten  with  the  pestle. 
The  late  king  of  Kandy  compelled  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus  to  beat  hor  own  infant 
to  death.  Hence  the  saying,  '  Though  you  beat 
that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she  will  not  leave 
her  ways:'  which  means.  Though  you  chastise  her 
ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve"  {Orient. 
Llustr.  p.  368).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MORTEE*  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  45;  Is.  xli.  25  ;  Ez.  liii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxii. 
28  ;  Nah.  iii.  14).  Omitting  iron  cramps,  lead, 
I'Handicraft],  and  the  instances  in  which  large 
stones  arc  found  in  close  apposition  without  cement, 
the  various  compacting  substances  used  in  Oriental 
buildings  appear  to  be — 1.  bitumen,  as  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian structures  ;  2.  common  mud  or  moistened 
clay ;  3.  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand, 
ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of 
1,  2,  3,  well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  some- 
times coated  with  oil,  so  a.s  to  form  a  surface  almost 
impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather.  [Plaster.] 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  buildings 
stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among  oui-selves, 
was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity  (Shaw,  Trav. 
p.  206;  Volney,  Trav.  ii.  p.  436;  Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  116).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  themselves, 
as  mere  mud  would  necessaiily  be,  or  insufficiently 
mixed,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  seems  to  understand  (Ez. 
xiii.  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence 
of  wet  weather.  (See  Shaw,  Trav.  136,  and  Ges.  p. 
1515,  s.  V.  ?Qn  :  a  word  connected  with  the  Arabic 
Tafal^  a  substance  resembling  pipe-clay,  believed 
by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  detritus  of  the  felspar  of 

"  1.  "iDn  ;  jnjAos,  caementum  a  word  from  the  same 
<oot  (ion.  "  boil ")  as  IJOPI.  "  slime "  or  "  bitumen," 
Osed  in  'be  same  passage,  Gen.  xi.  3.  Ghomgr  is  also 
lendercit  "clay,"  eviuently  plastic  clay.  Is.  xxix.  16,  and 
elsewliere.  2.  ISiJ-  \oxi<:,  lutum,  also  limits,  pulvis, 
A.V  "dust,"  "Dowder,"  aa  in  2  K.  xsiii.  6,  and  Gen. 
Ii.  7. 


BurcKnardt,  Syria,  p.  488  ;  Mishn.  Pesach.  x.  3). 
Wheels  for  grinding  chalk  or  lime  for  moi-ter. 
closely  resembling  our  own  machines  fir  the  samt 
purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt  (Niebuhr,  Voy.  i. 
122,  pi.  17  ;  Burckhardt,  Nubia,  p.  82,  97,  102, 
140  ;  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  90).   [House  ;  Clay,  i 

[H.  W.  P.]  ' 

MO'SERAH  (nnoiO  :  Macrovpoie  :  Mosera, 
Deut.  X.  6,  appai-ently  the  same  as  Moseroth,  Nun. 
xxxiii.  30,  its  plmal  form),  the  name  of  a  place 
near  Mount  Hor.  Hengstenbcrg  {Authent.  der 
Pentat.)  thinks  it  lay  in  the  Arabah,  where  that 
mountain  overhangs  it.  Burckhaidt  suggests  that 
possibly  Wady  Mousa,  near  Petra  and  Slount  Hoi , 
may  contain  a  con-uption  of  Mosera.  This  does 
not  seem  likely.  Used  as  a  common  noun,  the  word 
means  "  bonds,  fetters."  In  Deut.  it  is  said  that 
"there  Aaron  died."  Probably  the  people  en- 
camped in  this  spot  adjacent  to  the  mount,  which 
Aaron  ascended,  and  where  he  died.  [H.  H.] 

MO'SES  (Heb.  Mosheh,  HK'D  =  "  diawn "  : 
LXX.,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
N.  T.,  Moj'vffrjs,  declined  Moiiicre'coy,  Mcavaei  or 
M£oi)(rp,  Maii)(reo  or  Ma)i)(r^>' :  Vulg.  Moyses,  de- 
clined Moysi,  gen.  and  dat,,  Moysen,  ace.:  Rec. 
Test  of  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Moses : 
Arabic,  Musa  :  Numenius  ap.  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix. 
8,  27,  tHovcraios :  Artapanus  ap.  Eus.  Ibid.  27, 
tHiixxTos :  Manetho  a:p.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  28,  31, 
Osarsiph :  Chaeremon,  ap.  ib.  32,  Tisithen :  "  the 
man  of  God,"  Ps.  xc,  title,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  14;  "the 
slave  of  Jehovah,"  Num.  xii.  7,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  Josh. 
1.  1,  Ps.  cv.  26  ;  "  the  chosen,"  Ps.  cvi.  23).  The 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,*  and  in  a  cei-tain 
sense  the  foimder  of  the  Jewish  religion.  No  one 
else  presented  so  inipo.sing  a  figure  to  the  external 
Gentile  world  ;  and  although  in  the  Jewish  nation 
his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  the  larger  details  of  the  life 
of  David,  yet  he  was  probably  always  regaided  as 
their  greatest  heio. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are — • 

I.  The  details  preserved  in  the  four  last  books  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

II.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms, 
which  in  a  few  instances  seem  independent  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

HI.  The  Jewish  ti-aditions  preseiTed  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  vii.  20-38 :  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9  ;  Heb.  xi.  23- 
28 :  Jude  9) ;  and  in  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.), 
Philo  (  Vita  Moysis'),  and  Clemens.  Alex.  {Strom). 

IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Lysi- 
machus,  and  Chaeremon,  preserved  in  Josephus 
(c.  Ap.  i.  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in 
Eusebius  {Praep.  Ev.  ix.  8,  26,  27),  and  of 
Hecataeus  in  Diod.  Sic.  xl.,  Strabo  xvi.  2. 

V.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran  (ii. 
vii.  X.  xviii.  xx.  xxviii.  xl.),  and  the  Arabian 
legends,  as  given  in  W^eil's  Biblical  Legends ; 
D'Herbelot  ("Moussa"),  and  Lane's  Selections, 
p.  182. 

VI.  Apocryphal  Books  of  Moses  (Fabricms,  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.  i.  p.  825)  :— (1)  Prayers  of  Moses. 
(2)  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  (3)  Ascension  of  Mose.s. 
(These  are  only  known  by  fragments.) 

VII.  In  modern  times  his  c.ireer  ana  legislatiou 
has  been  treated  by  Waiburton,  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
and  Bunsen. 


"  TTOkiTOV  anavTuv  b  9auda<rTb5  6eoKoyoi  i«  fax  iitt^v 
orttjt,  Kub.  rraej).  Jiv.  vii.  8.   Comp.  PhUo,  V.  Slot.  i.  80. 


MOSES 

His  life,  in  the  lat«r  period  of  the  Jewish  histoi-y, 
•ras  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty  ye<ars 
each  (Acts  vii.  23,  30,  36).  This  agrees  witJi  the 
natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  ine  three 
paiis  of  his  Egyptian  education,  his  exile  m  Arabia, 
and  his  government  of  the  Israelite  nation  in  the 
Wilderness  and  on  the  confines  of  i'alestine. 

I.  His  birth  and  education  The  immediate  pe- 
digree of  Moses  is  as  follows ; — 
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Amram  =  Jochebed 

1 


Uur  =  Miriam 


Auron  =  EUsheba 


MoAKS    =  ZippoRih 


Nadab    Ablbu    Eleazar     Itba 
Phinebaa. 


I  I 

Gershom      Eliezor 

Jonathan. 


In  the  Koran,  by  a  strange  confusion,  the  family 
of  Moses  is  confounded  with  the  Holy  Family  of 
Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the  identification  of  Mary 
and  Miriam,  and  the  3rd  chapter,  which  describes  the 
evangelical  history,  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Family 
of  Amram."  Although  little  is  known  of  the  family 
except  through  its  connexion  with  this  its  most  illus- 
trious member,  yet  it  was  not  without  influence  on 
his  after-life. 

The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe 
as  the  sacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Moses  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  round  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the 
means  of  establishing  (Ex.  xxxii.  28)  with  an  ardour 
which  could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His 
own  eager  devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or 
evil,  characteristic  of  the  whole  tribe. 

The  Levitical  parentage  and  the  Egyptian  origin 
both  appear  in  the  family  names.  Gershom,  Eleazar, 
are  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations.  Moses 
(vide  infra)  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de 
I'Egypte,  i.  173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name  of  his 
mother,  Jochebed,  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  name 
of  Jehovah  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  It  is  its 
first  distinct  appeai-ance  in  the  sacred  history. 

Miriam,  who  must  have  been  considerably  older 
than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was  three  years 
older  (Ex.  vii.  7),  afterwards  occupy  that  inde- 
pendence of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  born  according  to  Manetho  (Jos.  c. 
Ap.  i.  26,  ii.  2)  at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the 
deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyp- 
<iian  servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  When 
tlie  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled  then  comes  Moses." 
His  birth  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9,  §2,  3, 
4)  had  been  foretold  to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  and  to  his  father  Amram  by  a  dream — 
as  respectively  the  future  destroyer  and  deliverer. 
The  pangs  of  his  mother's  laboair  were  alleviated 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian  midwives. 
The  story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in 
its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-born  babe — in 
the   later  versions  of  the   story  amplified  into  a 


•i  She  was  (according  to  Artapanus,  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix. 
27)  tbe  daughter  of  Palmaiiothecs,  who  was  reigning  at 
Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Checephres.  who  was  reigning 
Bt  Mempals.  In  this  traditior,  and  that  of  Philo  (  V.  M. 
i.4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence  her  delight  at  finding  one. 

<=  Hrugsch,  however  (V Histoire  d'Egypte,  pp.  157,  173), 
renders  the  name  Mcs  or  Messon  =  child,  borne  by  one  of 
the  princes  of  Kthiopia  under  Rameses  II.  In  the  Arabic 
trj4iJtions  the  name  is  derived  from  his  discovery  in  the 


beauty  and  size  (Jos.  Hid.  §1,  5)  almM.  ^Wviru 
{aareios  r^  Oe^lJ,  Acts  vii.  20;  the  word  o.aruo'< 
is  taken  from  the  LXX.  version  of  Ex.  ii.  2,  .and 
is  used  again  in  Heb.  xi.  23,  and  is  applied  to 
none  but  Moses  in  the  N.T.) — induced  the  mother 
to  make  extraordinary  eftbrts  for  its  preservation 
from  the  general  destruction  of  the  male  children 
of  Iifiael.  For  three  months  the  child  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him 
in  a  small  boat  or  basket  of  papyi-us — perhaps  from 
a  current  Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protec- 
tion from  crocodiles  (Pint.  Is.  ^  Os.  358) — closed 
against  the  water  by  bitumen.  Thi.'  was  placed 
among  the  aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  oi 
the  canals  of  the  Nile.  [Nile.]  The  mother  de- 
parted as  if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  The  sister 
lingered  to  watch  her  brother's  tate.  The  basket 
(Jos.  Ibid.  §4)  floated  down  .the  stream. 

The  Egyptian  princess  (to  whom  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions gave  the  name  of  Thermuthis,  Jos.  Ant.  ii. 
9,  §5 ;  Artapanus,  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  27,  the  name  oi 
Me7-rhis,  and  the  Arabic  traditions  that  of  Asiat, 
Jalaladdin,  387)  came  down,  after  the  Homeric  sim- 
plicity of  the  age,  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river,''  ov 
(Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §5)  to  play  by  its  side.  Her  at- 
tendant slaves  followed  her.  She  saw  the  basket  in 
the  flags,  or  (Jos.  Ibid.)  borne  down  the  stream ; 
and  dispatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers,  or  one 
of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened, 
and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved  the  princess  to 
compassion.  She  detei-mined  to  I'ear  it  as  hei 
own.  The  child  (Jos.  Ibid.)  refused  the  milk  of 
Egyptian  nurses.  The  sister  was  then  at  hand  to 
recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child  was  brought 
up  as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory  of  the 
incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given  to 
the  foundling  of  the  water's  side — whether  accord- 
ing to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  Its  Hebrew 
foi-m  is  ny'O,  Mosheh,  from  HE^'O,  Mdshdh,  "  to 

draw  out " — "  because  I  have  drawn  him  out  of 
the  water."  But  this  (as  in  many  other  instances, 
Babel,  &c.)  is  probably  the  Hebrew  form  given  to 
a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic,  mo  =  water,  and  ushe 
=  saved.  This  is  the  explanation*  given  by  Jo- 
sephus {Ant.  ii.  9,  §6 ;  c.  Apion,  i.  31 ''),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in 
the  LXX.,  and  thence  in  the  Vidgate,  Mcoi)(r^s, 
Moyses,  find  by  Artapanus  fUtivaos  (Eus.  Praep- 
Ev.  ix.  27).  His  fonner  Hebrew  name  is  said  U 
have  been  Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  343) 
The  child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Traditiop 
describes  its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by 
stood  fixed  to  look  at  it,  and  labourers  left  thei) 
work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §6). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  br 
coosidered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this 
period  is  a  blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented 
as  "  educated  (eVaiSeuflrj)  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  and  as  "  mighty  in  words  and  deeds  " 
(Acts  vii.  22).  The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions  which  fill  up 
the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He  was  educated  at 
Heliopolis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  1),  and  grew  up  there 

water  and  among  the  trees ;  "  for  in  the  Egyptian  Ian 
guage  mo  is  the  name  of  water,  and  se  is  that  of  a  tree  '• 
(Jalaladdin,  387). 

d  Philo  (V.M.  1.  4),  »ios  =  water;  Clem.  Alex.  {Sirom, 
i.  p.  343),  mou  =  water.  Clement  (if).)  derives  Moses  fron? 
"drawing  breath."  In  an  ancient  Egyptian  treatise  on 
agriculture  cited  by  Chwolson  (Cebe^reile,  &C.,  12  nott) 
his  name  is  given  as  Monios. 
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is  a  priest,  ander  his  Egyptian  name  of  Osarsiph 
(Manetho,  apud  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  26,  28. 31)  or  Tisithcn 
(Chaeremon,  apud  ib.  32).  "  Osarsiph"  is  derived 
by  Manetlio  from  Osiris,  t.  e.  (Osiri-tsf  ?)  "  saved 
by  Osiris"  (Osbum,  Monumental  Egypt).  He  was 
taught  the  whole  range  of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and 
Assyrian  iterature.  From  the  Egyptians  espe- 
cially he  learned  mathematics,  to  train  his  mind 
for  the  unprejudiced  reception  of  truth  (Philo, 
V.  M.  i.  5).  "  He  invented  boats  and  engines  for 
building — instruments  of  war  and  of  hyoxaulics — 
hieroglyphics — division  of  lands"  (Ai-tapanus,  ap. 
Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  He  taught  Oi-pheus,  and 
w;is  hence  called  by  the  Greeks  Musaeus  no.),  and 
by  the  Egyptians  Hennes  (ib.).  He  taught  jp-ammar 
to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to  Phoenicia  aid  Greece 
(Eupolemus,ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  ?4-3).  He 
was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians. 
He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the  country  to  be 
traveled  by  turning  baskets  full  of  ibises  tipon  them 
(.los.  Ant.  ii.  10,  §2),  and  foimded  the  cr.y  of  Her- 
mopolis  to  commemorate  his  victoiy  (Art?panus,  ap. 
Eus.  ix.  27).  He  advanced  to  Saba,  tiie  capital 
of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  IVIeroe,  from 
his  adopted  mother  Merrhis,  whom  he  b'.'  <  ied  there 
(ib.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  o'  ^;th.f/^•'a, 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he  returned  lu  triumph 
to  Egypt  with  her  as  his  wifi'  (Jos.  Ibid.). 

11.  The  nurture  of  his  motlier  is  probably  spoken 
of  as  the  hnk  which  bound  him  to  his  own  people, 
and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  when  he  was 
resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here  again  the 
N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  distincter  form 
than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  Moses,  when 
he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  " 
— the  ancient  accumulated  treasure  of  Rhampsinitus 
and  the  old  kings—"  of  Egj-pt  "  (Heb.  xi.  24-26). 
In  his  earliest  infancy  he  was  reported  to  have  re- 
fused the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9, 
§5),  and  when  three  years  old  to  have  trampled 
under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Phai'aoh  had  play- 
fully placed  on  his  head  (ib.  7).  According  to 
the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  (F.  M. 
i.  6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  high  philosophic  speculations.  According  to  the 
Egyptian  tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
he  always  perfoi-med  his  prayei-s,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city, 
in  the  open  air,  t.ui-ning  towards  the  sun-rising  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  ii.  2).  The  king  was  excited  to  hatred 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  who  foresaw  their  destroyer 
(ib.),  or  by  his  own  envy  (Ailapanus,  ap.  Eus.  Fr. 
Ev.  ix.  27).  Vanous  plots  of  assassination  were 
contrived  against  him,  which  failed.  The  last  was 
after  he  had  alreaiiy  escaped  across  the  Nile  from 
Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  when 
pursued  by  the  assasun  he  killed  him  (ib.).  The 
same  general  account  (>f  conspiracies  against  his  life 
appears  in  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  10).  All  that  remains 
of  these  traditions  in  the  sacred  naiTative  is  the 
simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an  Israelite 
Buffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and  think- 
ing that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (the 
lat^r  tradition,  presei^ved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
fcaiJ,  "  with  a  word  of  his  mouth  "),  and  buried  the 
corp&9  in  the  sand  (the  sand  of  the  desert  then,  as 
now,  running  dose  up  to  the  cultivated  tract). 
The  lire  of  patriotitir  •which  thus  turned  him  into 
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a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns  him  iu  th< 
same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  .Jewish 
records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned  rather  by 
the  malignity  of  his  counti-ymen  than  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Egyptians.  And  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  it 
this  part  of  the  story  which  is  di-awn  out  at  gi-eatei 
length  than  in  the  original,  evidently  with  the  view 
of  showing  the  identity  of  the  nan'ow  spirit  which 
had  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against  their  first 
and  their  last  Dehverer  (Acts  vii.  25-35). 

He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  or  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise  situation 
is  unknown.  Arabian  ti-adition  points  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  Laborde).  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii.  11,  §1)  makes  it  '  by  the  Red  Sea." 
There  was  a  famous  well  ("  tie  well,"  Ex.  ii.  15) 
suiTounded  by  tanks  for  the  watering  of  the  flocks 
of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen.  By  this  well  the  fugi- 
tive seated  himself  "at  noon"  (Jos.  Ibid.),  and 
watched  the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  There  were 
the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were  also  seven 
maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  nidely  drove  away 
from  the  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit  (if  we  may 
so  apply  a  modem  phrase)  which  had  aheady  broken 
forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrj-men,  broke 
forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens. 
They  returned  unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and 
told  him  of  their  adventure.  Their  father  was  a 
person  of  whom  we  know  little,  but  of  whom  that 
little  shows  how  great  an  influence  he  exercised 
over  the  fiiture  career  of  Moses.  It  was  Jethro, 
or  Reuel,  or  Hobab,  chief  or  priest  ("  Sheykh  " 
exactly  expresses  the  union  of  the  religious  and 
political  influence)  of  the  Midianite  tribes. 

Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian" (Ex.  ii.  19),  now  became  for  an  unknown 
period,  extended  by  the  later  tradition  over  forty 
years  (Acts  vii.  30),  an  Arabian.  He  manned  Zip- 
porah,  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became 
the  slave  and  shepherd  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1). 

The  blank  which  durfug  the  stay  in  Egypt  is  filled 
up  by  Egyptian  traditions,  can  here  only  be  supplied 
from  induect  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  0.  T. 
The  alliance  between  Israel  and  the  Kenite  branch  ot 
the  Midianites,  now  fii-st  foiToed,  was  never  broken. 
[Kenites.]  Jethro  became  their  guide  througn 
the  desert.  If  from  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
derived  the  secular  and  religious  learning  of  Moses, 
and  with  this  much  of  their  outward  ceremonial, 
so  from  Jethro  was  derived  the  organization  of  their 
judicial  and  social  ari-angements  during  their  nomadic 
state  (Ex.  xviii.  21-23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of 
Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  59,  60)  improbable,  that  in  this 
pastoral  and  simple  relation  there  is  an  indication  oi 
a  wider  concert  than  is  directly  stated  between  the 
rising  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Arabian 
tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  "the  Shepherds,'' 
had  been  recently  expelled.  According  to  Artapanus 
(Eus.  Fr.  Ev.  ix.  27)  Reuel  actually  m-gil  Moses  ta 
make  wai-  upon  Egypt.  Something  of  a  jomt  action 
is  implied  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert  (Ex. 
iv.  27  ;  comp.  Artapanus,  ut  s'tpra)  ;  something  also 
in  the  sacredness  of  Sinai,  already  recognised  both 
bv  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Ex.  via.  27  ;  Jos.  Ant. 
ii'.  12,  §1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is  or 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received  his  call 
as  a  prophet.  The  traditional  scene  of  this  grea! 
event  is  in  the  valley  of  Shoayb,  or  Hobab.  on  the 
N.  side  of  Jebd  MflJia.     Its  exact  sp<'t  is  mai£eil 
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by  tt.e  convent  of  S.  Catherine,  of  which  the  altar 
is  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush. 
The  original  indications  are  t^o  slight  to  enable  us 
to  fix  the  spot  with  auy  certainty.  It  was  at  "  the 
back "  of  "  the  wilderness  "  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  1): 
to  which  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omits, 
"  the  mountain  of  God."  Josephus  further  prn- 
ticularises  that  it  was  the  loftiest  of  all  the  moun- 
tains in  that  region,  and  best  for  pasturage,  from 
its  good  grass ;  and  that,  owing  to  a  belief  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shepherds  feared 
to  approach  it  {Ant.  ii.  12,  §1).  Philo  (  V.  M.  i. 
12)  adds  "  a  grove  "  or  "  glade." 

Upon  the  mountain  was  a  well-known  acacia 
[Shittim]  (the  definite  article  may  indicate  either 
"  the  particular  celebrated  tree,"  sacred  perhaps 
abeady,  or  "  the  tree "  or  "  vegetation  peculiai- 
to  the  spot "),  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spread- 
ing out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white 
thorpa,  over  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this  tree 
which  became  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence : 
a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  diy 
branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and  burnt 
in  a  moment,  but  which  played  round  it  without 
consuming  it.  In  Philo  (  V.  M.  i.  12)  "  the  angel  " 
is  described  as  a  strange,  but  beautiful  cre.'.t-^'-p, 
Artapanus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  27)  represents  it 
as  a  fire  suddenly  bursting  from  the  bare  ground, 
and  feeding  itself  without  fuel.  But  this  iis  far  less 
expressive  than  the  Biblical  image.  Like  all  the 
visions  of  the  Divine  Presence  recorded  in  the  0.  T., 
as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  prophetical  career, 
this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
tribe.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  condition  of 
Israel,  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not  destroyed 
(comp.  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  12).  The  place  too,  in  the 
desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropriate,  as  a  sign 
that  the  Divine  protection  was  not  confined  either 
to  the  sanctuaries  of  Egypt,  or  to  the  Holy  Land, 
but  was  to  be  found  with  any  faithful  worshipper, 
fugitive  and  solitary  though  he  might  be.  The  rocky 
gi-ound  at  once  became  "  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's 
sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  uo  less  than  on  the 
threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  incident  on  which  St.  Stephen  dwells,  as  a 
proof  of  the  universality  of  the  true  religion  (Acts 
vii.  29-33). 

The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold — 

1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses 
the  eternal  self-existence  of  the  One  God.  The 
name  itself,  as  already  mentioned,  must  have  been 
known  in  the  family  of  Aaron.  But  its  gi-and 
significance  was  now  first  drawn  out.   [Jehovah.] 

2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  deliver 
his  people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic — the 
one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life — the.other  of  his  active 
shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into  his 
hand  *  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In 
the  transformation  of  his  shepherd's  staff  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before   it.      The  humble    yet   wonder- 

vorking  crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald 
finely  observes,  what  the  despised  Cross  is  in  the 
first  history  of  Chiis'ianity. 
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In  this  call  of  Jloses,  as  of  the  ajosUes  litei* 
wards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yei 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  n  ore  thaa 
any  other,  brings  out  His  outward  and  domestic 
relations. 

He  returns  to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His  Arabian 
wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with  him.  She  is 
seated  with  them  on  the  ass — (the  ass  was  known  a.s 
the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people  from  Jacob 
down  to  David).  He  apparently  walks  by  their  side 
with  his  shepherd's  staff'.  (The  LXX.  substitute  the 
general  term  to  viro^vyia.^ 

On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  in- 
cident occurred  in  the  family,  which  can  only  be 
explained  with  difficulty.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation seems  to  be,  that  at  the  caravanserai 
either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  iv.  22,  23,  rather  points  to  the  latter) 
was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was 
connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son 
had  not  been  circumcised — whether  in  the  general 
neglect  of  that  rite  amongst  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  birth  in  Midian.  She 
instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp 
instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at  the 
feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child — "  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she 
exclaims  again,  "A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to 
bring  about  his  circumcision."  ' 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him 
till  Moses  joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviii.  2-6), 
which  is  the  last  time  that  she  is  distinctly  men- 
tioned. In  Num.  xii.  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite  wife 
who  gave  umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron.  This 
may  be — (1)  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife,  taken 
after  Zipporah 's  death  (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  229), 
(2)  The  Ethiopian  princess  of  Josephus  (Ant.i.  10. 
§2) :  (but  that  whole  story  is  probably  only  an 
inference  from  Num.  xii.  1).  (3)  Zipporah  herself, 
which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition  oi 
Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii.  7. 

The  two  sons  also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their 
names,  though  of  Levitical  origin,  relate  to  their 
foreign  birth-place.  Gershom,  "  stranger,"  and 
Eli-ezer,  "  God  is  my  help,"  commemorated  their 
father's  exile  and  escape  (Ex.  xviii.  3,  4).  Gershom 
was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
(Judg.  xviii.  30),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  16,  xxiv.  20). 
Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17), 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  obscure 
progeny,  whose  representative  in  David's  time — the 
last  descendant  of  Moses  known  to  us — was  Shelo- 
mith,  guard  of  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25-28). 

After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision 
encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meet- 
ing and  cooperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  in* 


*  The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  his  white  shining 
hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles  (D'Herbelot). 
Heuce  "  the  white  tiand"  is  proverbial  for  the  healing  ai-t. 

f  So  Ewald  (Gesc/iicJUi',  vol.  li.  pt.  2,  p.  )05),  taking  the 
sickiicas  to  have  visited  Muses.    Rostnmiiller  moKts  Ger- 


shom the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  address  Jehovah, 
the  Arabic  word  for  "  marriage "  being  a  synonym  for 
"  circumcision."  ft  is  possible  that  on  this  story  it 
founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanus  (Eus.  Pr.  Kv.  ix.  27> 
that  the  Eihjojilans  derived  circrmcision  Irom  Moseti. 
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dication  of  his  personal  appearance  and  character. 
The  traditional  representaticns  of  him  in  some 
respects  well  agree  with  that  which  we  derive 
fi'om  Jlichael  Angelo's  famous  statue  in  the  church 
of  S.  Fistro  in  Vinculi  at  Rome.  Long  shaggy 
hair  and  beard  is  described  as  his  characteristic 
equally  by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i.  p.  424),  and 
Artapanus  (/co/ii^Trjs,  apud  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  27). 
To  this  Ai-tapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it 
was  of  a  reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  {irv^paK-qs, 
voKiSs).  The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as 
a  child  have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are 
continued  to  his  manhood  in  the  Gentile  descrip- 
tions. "  Tall  and  dignified,"  says  Artapanus  {/xd- 
Kpos,  ^lw;^aTlKhs) — "Wise  and  beautiful  as  his 
father  .Joseph"  (with  a  curious  confusion  of  genea- 
logies), says  Justin  (xxxvi.  2). 

But  beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine 
beauty,  no  hint  of  this  grand  personality  is  given 
m  the  Bible.  What  is  described  is  rather  the 
reverse.  The  only  point  there  brought  out  is  a 
singular  and  unlocked  for  infirmity.  "  0  my  Lord, 
I  am  not  eloquent,  neitlier  heretofore  nor  since  Thou 
hast  spoken  to  Thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. . . .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  uncircumcised  lips?"  (i.  e. 
slow,  without  words,  stammering,  hesitating:  l(rx''6- 
ipwvos  Kol  $apuy\<i}(T(ros,  LXX.),  his  "  speech 
contemptible,"  hke  St.  Paul's — like  the  English 
Cromwell  (comp.  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  ii.  219) — like 
the  first  ertbrts  of  the  Greek  Demosthenes.  In  the  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  offers,  we  read 
both  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most  distinct 
trait  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  future  rela- 
tion of  the  two  brothers.  "  Send,  I  pray  Thee,  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  Thou  wilt  send  "  (J.  e. "  make 
any  one  Thy  apostle  rather  than  me").  In  outwai-d 
appearance  this  prayer  was  granted  Aaron  spoke 
and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  permanent  in- 
hei'itor  of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But  Moses 
was  the  inspiring  soul  behind ;  and  so  as  time  rolls 
on,  Aaron,  the  prince  and  priest,  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  view,  and  Closes,  the  dumb,  back- 
ward, disinterested  prophet,  is  in  appearance,  what 
he  was  in  truth,  the  foremost  leader  of  the  chosen 
people. 

III.  The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  for  forty  years.  But  as  the  incidents 
of  this  history  are  related  in  other  articles,  under 
the  heads  of  Egypt,  Exodus,  Plagues,  Sinai, 
Law,  Passover,  Wanderings,  Wilderness,  it 
will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  indica- 
tions of  his  personal  character  as  transpire  thi-ough 
the  general  framework  of  the  narrative. 

It  is  importimt  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  im- 
mediate circle  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  he 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight. 
Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an 
equality.  But  after  that,  Moses  is  usually  men- 
tioned alone.  Aaron  still  held  the  second  place, 
but  the  character  of  interpreter  to  Moses  which  he 
had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh  withdraws,  and 
H  would  seem  as  if  Jloses  henceforth  became  alto- 
gether what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in  pirt,  the 
prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but 
little  of  him,  is  Hue,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband 
of  Miriam,  and  giandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel 
(Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  2,  §4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the 
ciiief  supporters  of  Moses  in  moments  of  weariness 
or  excitement.  His  adviser  in  regard  to  the  route 
through  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  judicial 
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arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Jethro.  Hu 
servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to  him  as  Elisha 
to  Elijah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  the  youthful 
Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  ap'e 
entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of 
the  history,  in  a  sejse  in  which  no  one  else  is  de- 
scribed before  or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the  phrase 
is  constantly  recurring,  "  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,"  "  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel." 
In  the  traditions  of  the  desert,  whether  late  or 
early,  his  name  predominates  over  that  of  everj 
one  else,  "  The  Wells  of  Moses  " — on  the  shores  oi 
the  Red  Sea.  "  The  Mountain  of  Moses  "  (Jebt-l 
Mfisa) — near  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
Ravine  of  Moses  (Shuk  Mflsa) — at  Mount  St.  Cathe- 
rine. The  Valley  of  Moses  (Wady  Miisa) — at 
Petra.  "The  Books  of  Moses"  are  so  called  (as 
afterwards  the  Books  of  Samuel),  in  all  probability 
from  his  being  the  chief  subject  of  them.  The  very 
word  "  Mcaaic  "  has  been  in  later  times  applied  (as 
the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint  of  the  0.  T.)  to 
the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied  to  tesselated 
pavement  ("  Mosaic,"  Musivum,  fiovffe'iov,  fiov- 
craiKSv),  there  is  some  probability  that  the  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  vaiiegated  pavement  of  the 
later  Temple,  which  had  then  become  the  represen- 
tative of  the  religion  of  Moses  (see  an  Essay  of 
Redslob,  Zeitschrift  der  Deutsch.  Morgenl.  Gesells. 
xiv.  6G3). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this 
great  character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  borne 
no  conscious  part  in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures, 
or  the  messages  which  he  delivers.  This,  however, 
is  as  incompatible  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Scriptmal  account,  as  it  is  with  the  common  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  been  described  by  the  Church 
in  all  ages.  The  frequent  addresses  of  the  Divinity 
to  him  no  more  contravene  his  personal  activity 
and  intelligence,  than  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  Isaiah, 
or  St.  Paul.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Mosaic  legislation  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  him : — "  Moses  gave  you  cir- 
cumcision" (Johnvii.  22).  "Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  "  (Matt.  xix.  8). 
"  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?"  (John  vii.  19). 
'^ Moses  accuseth  you  "  ( John  v.  45).  St.  Paul  goes 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  founder  of  ths 
Jewish  religion :  "  They  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses"  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  He  is  constantly  called  "a 
Prophet."  In  the  poetical  language  of  the  0.  T. 
(Num.  xxi.  18  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  21),  and  in  the  popular 
language  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  he  is  knowt 
as  "  the  Lawgiver."  The  terms  in  which  his  legis- 
lation is  described  by  Philo  (  V.  M.  ii.  1-4)  is  deci- 
sive as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  view.  He  must  b« 
considered,  like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  man,  of  mai-vellous  gifts,  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence,  for  a  special  purpose ;  but  as  led,  both 
by  his  own  disposition  and  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Revelation  which  he  received,  into  a  closer 
communion  with  the  invisible  world  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament. 

There  aie  two  main  characters  in  which  he  ap. 
pears,  as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet.  The  two  are 
more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  tLan  in  tli» 
West.  Several  remarkable  instjinces  occur  m  the 
history  of  Maliometanism  :  —  Slahomet  himseltj 
Abd-el-Kader  in  Algeria,  Schamyl  in  Circassin. 
(a.)  As  a  Leader,  his  life  divides  itseif  uito  tlie  thie; 
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rpoclu— of  the  march  to  Sinai ;  the  march  from 
Sinai  to  Kaiiesh  ;  and  tne  conquest  of  the  Trans- 
jordanic  kingdoms.  Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this 
capacity,  we  have  but  lew  means  of  judging.  The 
two  main  difficulties  which  he  encountei-ed  were 
the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  submit  to  his  guid- 
iiice,  and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  country 
wliich  they  had  to  traverse.  The  patience  with 
wiiich  lie  bore  their  murmurs  is  often  described — 
at  tlie  Red  Sea,  at  the  apostacy  of  the  golden  calf, 
at  tlie  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam.  The  incidents  with  which  his  name 
was  specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred  nairative, 
and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions, 
were  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  desciibcs  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water 
by  a  herd  of  wild  asses  {Hist.  v.  3).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch these  supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Manih, 
at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That 
at  Blarah  is  produced  by  the  sweetening  of  waters 
through  a  i:»e  in  the  desert,  those  at  Horeb  and 
at  Kadesh  by  tne  opening  of  a  rift  in  the  "  rock  " 
and  in  the  "ciiff;"  that  in  Moab,  by  the  united 
efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the  chiefs  and  of  the 
people  (Num.  xxi.  18).f  (See  Philo,  V.  M.  i.  40.) 
Of  the  three  first  of  throu  ihcidcnt.'?,  traditiciu^l 
sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert 
at  the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  aje 
rejected  by  modern  travellers.  One  is  Ayun 
Mtisa,  "the  wells  of  Moses,"  immediately  sourh 
of  Suez,  which  the  tradition  (probably  from  a 
confusion  with  Marah)  ascribes  to  the  rod  of  Moiies. 
Of  the  water  at  Horeb,  two  memorials  are  shown. 
One  is  the  Shxck  Musa,  or  "  cleft  of  Mcaeb," 
ia  the  side  of  Mount  St.  Catherine,  and  the  other 
is  the  remarkable  stone,  first  mentioned  expressly 
in  the  Koran  fii.  57),  which  e.^jhibits  the  12  marks 
or  mouths  out  of  which  the  water  is  supposed  to 
have  issued  for  the  12  tribes.*'  The  fourth  is  the 
celebrated  "  Sik,"  or  ravine,  by  which  Petra  is 
approached  from  the  East,  and  which,  from  the 
story  of  its  being  torn  open  by  the  rod  of  Moses, 
has  given  his  name  (the  Wady  Musa)  to  the 
whole  valley.  The  quails  and  the  manna  ai'e  less 
directly  ascribed  to  the  inteicession  of  Moses.  The 
brazen  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  as  a  sign  of  the 
Divine  protection  agf.inst  the  snakes  of  the  desert 
(Num.  xxi.  8,  9),  was  directly  connected  with  his 
name,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  nation  (2  K. 
xviii.  4  ;  John  iii.  14).  Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ark,  it  was  the  one 
longest  preserved.     [Nehushtan.] 

The  route  thr-ough  the  wilderness  is  described 
as  hfiving  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The 
particular  spot  of  the  encampment  is  fixed  by  the 
cloudy  pillar.  But  the  direction  of  the  people  first 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where 
he  had  been  before),  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  According  to  the  tradr.ion 
"f  Memphis,  the  passage  of  liie  Red  Sea  was  effected 
'hrougli  Moses's  knowledge  of  t\*i  movemen*.  of 
the  tide  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  27).  And  in  all  the 
wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said  to  have 
had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussulman 
lionets,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  human 
aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  El  Khudr,  the 
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8  An  illustration  of  these  passages  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  representations  of  Kameses  II.  (contemporary 
wllb  Moses),  in  like  manner  calling  out  water  from  the 
io»ert-rocks  (see  Brugsch,  Hint.  Oe  I'Eg.  i.  p.  153). 

»  See  S.  *  /'.,  46-7.  also  Wolff's  Travels.  2nd  Ed.  125. 


mystenous    benefactor   of   mankind    (D'Herbelot, 

Moussa).  On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  ol 
the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  gcnera> 
or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to 
explore  the  country.  Against  his  advice  took  place 
the  first  disastrous  battle  atHormah.  To  his  guidance 
is  ascribed  the  circuitous  route  by  which  the  nation 
approached  Palestine  from  the  East,  and  to  his  gene- 
ralship the  tr.o  successful  campaigns  in  which  SiHDN 
and  Og  were  defeated.  The  nanative  is  told  so 
shortly,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  tbat  at 
this  last  stage  of  his  life  Moses  must  have  been  as 
much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  soldier  as  Joshua. 

(6.)  His  chaiacter  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  tha 
first  as  he  is  the  gi'eatest  example  of  a  Prophet  in 
the  0.  T.  The  name  is  indeed  applied  to  Abraham 
before  (Gen.  xx.  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to  enforce 
our  attention.  But,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  it  is  given 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  centre  of  a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the 
first  time  named.  Kis  brother  and  sister  were  both 
endowed  with  prophetic  gifts.  Aaron's  fluent  speech 
enabled  him  to  act  the  part  of  Prophet  for  Moses 
in  the  first  instance,  and  Miriam  is  expressly  called 
"  the  Prophetess."  The  seventy  elders,  and  Eldad 
and  Medad  also,  all  "  prophesied  "  (Num.  xi.  25-27). 

But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  Exodus)  rose  high 
above  all  these.  The  others  are  spoken  of  as  more 
or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were  made 
to  them  in  dieams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii.  1-4  ; 
Num.  xii.  6).  But  "  Moses  was  not  so."  With 
him  the  Divine  reyelations  were  made,  "  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold" 
(Num.  xii.  8).  In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  sur- 
name is  "  Kelim  AUah,"  "  the  spoken  to  by  God." 
Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more  direct  communi- 
cation, four  great  examples  are  given,  corresponding 
to  four  critical  epoclis  in  his  historical  career,  which 
help  us  in  some  degree  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred  text.  (1.)  The 
appearance  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  flaming 
acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed.  The  usual 
pictorial  representations  of  that  scene — of  a  winged 
human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush,  belongs  to 
Philo  {V.M.  i.  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No  form 
is  described.  "  The  Angel,"  or  "  Messenger,"  is 
spoken  of  as  being  "  in  the  flame."  On  this  it 
was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to  look,  and  hid  his 
face,  in  order  to  hear  the  Divine  voice  (Ex.  iii. 
2-6).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a 
thick  darkness  as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which 
proceeded  a  voice  (Ex.  xix.  19,  xx.  21).  The  re- 
velation on  this  occasion  was  especially  of  the  Name 
of  Jehovah.  Outside  this  cloud  Moses  himself 
remained  on  tlie  mountain  (Ex.  xxiv.  1,  2,  15),  and 
received  the  voice,  as  from  the  cloud,  which  re- 
vealed the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  short  code  of 
laws  in  addition  (Ex.  xx.-xxiii).  On  two  occasions 
he  is  described  as  having  penetrated  within  the 
darkness,  and  remained  there,  successively,  for  two 
periods  of  forty  days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in 
absolute  seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28).  On  the  first  occasion  he  received  instnictiona 
respecting  the  tabernacle,  from  "  a  pattern  showed  to 
him  "  (XXV.  9,  40  ;  xxvi.,  .xxvii.),  and  respecting  the 
priesthood  (xxviii.-xxxi.).  Ot  the  second  occasion 
hardly  anything  is  told  us.  But  each  of  these  periods 
was  concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or 
tables  of  giauite,  ccnwuning  tlie  successive  editieas 
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of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxii.  15,  16).  On 
the  first  of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral  com- 
mandments are  those  commonly  so  called  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  xxxii.  15 ;  Deut.  v.  6-22).  On  the 
second  occasion  (if  we  take  the  literal  sense  of  Ex. 
xxxiv.  27,  28),  they  are  the  ten  (chiefly)  ceremo- 
nial commandments  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  14-26.  The  llrst 
are  said  to  hi^n  been  the  wi'iting  of  God  (Ex.  xxxi. 
18,  xxxii.  I;;  Deut.  v.  22);  the  second,  the 
writing  of  Meses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  (3)  It  was  neai-ly 
at  the  close  of  those  communications  in  the  moun- 
tams  of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revelation  was  made 
to  him  pereonally,  answering  in  some  degi-ee  to  that 
which  fii it  call(«l  him  to  his  mission.  In  the  de- 
spondency produced  by  the  apostacy  of  the  molten 
calf,  he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "  His 
gloiy."  The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The 
same  is  recorded  of  Amenoph,  the  Pharaoh  pre- 
ceding the  Exodus.  But  the  Divine  answer  is  tho- 
roughly Biblical.  It  announced  that  an  actual  vision 
of  God  was  impossible.  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face  ;  for  there  shall  no  man  see  my  face  and  live." 
He  was  commanded  to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone, 
like  those  which  he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to 
come  absolutely  alone.  Even  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  fed  in  tlie  neighbouring  valleys  were  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  sight  of  the  mountain  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  18,  20  ;  xxxiv.  1,  3).  He  took  his  place  on  a 
well-known  or  prominent  rock  ("  the  rock  ")  (xxxiii. 
21).  The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22). 
A  voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable  attributes 
of  God,  Justice  and  Love — in  irords  which  became 
part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world 
(xxxiv.  6,  7).  The  importance  of  this  incident  in 
the  life  of  Moses  is  attested  not  merely  by  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  sacred  record,  but  by 
the  deep  hold  that  it  has  taken  of  the  Mussulman 
traditions,  and  the  local  legends  of  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  told,  with  some  characteristic  variations,  in 
the  Koran  (vii.  139),  and  is  commemorated  in  the 
Mussulman  chapel  erected  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountam  which  from  this  incident  (rather  than 
from  any  other)  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Moun- 
tain of  Moses  (Jebel  3fusa).  A  cavity  is  shown  in 
the  rock,  as  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  back 
of  Moses,  when  he  shrank  from  the  Divine  glory' 
(S.  Si  P.  30). 

(4).  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifestation 
was  that  which  is  desaibed  as  commencing  at  this 
junctm-e,  and  which  continued  with  more  or  less  con- 
tinuity through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately 
after  the  catastrophe  of  the  woi-ship  of  the  calf,  and 
apparently  in  consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the 
chief  tent  ^  outside  the  camp,  and  invested  it  with 
a  sacred  character  under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation"  (xxxiii.  7).  This 
tent  became  henceforth  the  chief  scene  of  his  com- 
munications with  God.  He  left  the  camp,  and  it  is 
described  how,  as  in  the  expectation  of  some  great 
event,  all  the  people  rose  up  and  stood  every  man 
at  his  tent  door,  and  looked — gazing  after  Moses 
until  he  disappeared  within  the  tent.  As  he  disap- 
peared the  entrance  was  closed  behind  him  by  the 
cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight  of  which"  the  peojile 
prostrated  themselves  (xxxiii.  10).  The  communi- 
cations within  the  tent  were  described  as  being 
still  more  intimate  than  those  on  the  mountain. 
'■  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a 


'  It  Is  this  moment  which  is  seized  in  the  recent  sculp- 
ture by  Mr.  Woolncr  in  Llandaff  Cathedral. 
^  Accopiing  to  the  LXX.  it  was  his  cwn  teat. 
•»  Kwali  Alta-thiimer,  p.  529 
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man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  "  (xxxiii.  11).  He  wn.j 
apparently  accompanied  on  these  mysterious  visit* 
by  his  attendant  Hoshea  (or  Joshua),  who  remamed 
in  the  tent  after  his  master  had  left  it  (xxxiii.  11). 
All  the  revelations  contained  in  the  books  of  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  seem  to  have  been  made  in  this  manner 
(Lev.  i.  1 ;  Num.  i.  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  pecu- 
liarity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been 
seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from 
Mount  Sinai,  after  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a 
splendour  shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Presence.  It  is  fi-om  the  Vulgate  tran.s- 
lation  of  "  ray  "  (pp),  "  cornutam  habens  faciem," 
that  the  conventional  representation  of  the  horns  of 
Moses  has  arisen.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  so 
differently  in  the  different  versions  that  both  must 
be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.  V.  and  most  Protestant 
versions,  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to 
hide  the  splendour.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense, 
the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  33  reads,  "  and  [till]  Moses 
had  done  speaking  with  them  " — and  other  versions, 
"he  had  put  on  the  veil."  (2.)  In  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulgate,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  put  on 
the  veil,  not  during,  but  after,  the  conversation 
with  the  people — in  order  to  hide,  not  the  splendour, 
but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  splendour ;  and  to 
have  worn  it  till  the  moment"  of  his  return  to  the 
Divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekindle  the  light  there. 
With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  words,  and  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
sense,  which  is  followed  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  13, 
14,  where  he  contrasts  the  fearlessness  of  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching  with  the  concealment  of  that  of  the 
O.T.  *'  We  have  no  fear,  as  Moses  had,  that  our 
glory  will  pass  away." 

There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift, 
in  which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later 
prophets.  We  need  not  here  deteiTnine  (what  is 
best  considered  under  the  several  books  which  bear 
his  name,  Pentateuch,  &c.)  the  extent  of  his 
authorehip,  or  the  period  at  which  these  books 
were  put  together  in  their  present  fonn.  Eupole- 
mus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  26)  makes  him  the 
author  of  letters.  But  of  this  the  Hebrew  naiTa- 
tive  gives  no  indication.  There  are  two  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  which  the 
actual  writing  is  asciibed  to  Moses:  (1.)  The 
second  Edition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  28),  (2.)  The  legister  of  the  Stations  in  the 
Wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  1).  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  prophetical  office,  as  represented  in  the 
history  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  foi-m  of  com- 
position which  characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy 
generally.  These  poetical  utterances,  whether  con- 
nected with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  au- 
thorship, en';er  so  largely  into  the  fuU  Biblical  con- 
ception of  his  chai-acter,  that  they  must  be  hei'e 
mentioned. 

1 .  "  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel  sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  XV.  1-19).  It  is.  unquestionably,  the  earliest 
written  account  of  that  event ;  and,  although  it  may 
have  been  in  part,  according  to  the  conjectures  of 
Ewald  and  Bunsen,  adapted  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Gerizim  or  Shiloh,  yet  its  framework  and  ideas  are 
essentially  Mosaic.  It  is  probably  this  song  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  Rev.  xv.  2,  3:  "They  stand 


n  In  Ex.  xxxiv.  34,  35,  the  Vulgate,  apparently  by  fol- 
lowiiig  a  different  reading,  DON.  "  with  theni "  for 
inPC    •  "ith  him,"  differs  both  from  the  I-XX.  and  A  V« ' 
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on  the  s°.i  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  .  .  .  and  sing 
ttie  song  of  Mo&es  the  sei-vant  of  God." 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  wai'-song  against  Amalek — 
"  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jetav&h, 

&)  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

(Ex.  xvii.  16). 

3.  A  fragment  of  a  lyncal  burst  of  indignation — 
"  Not  the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 

Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome. 
But  the  noi^e  of  them  that  sing  do  1  hear." 

(Ex.  xxxii.  18). 

4.  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate 
prophetic  followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  in 
Num.  xxi.  14, 15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book  of 
the  wai-a  of  .Jehovah,"  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  and  the 
iddress  to  the  well,  xxi,  16,  17,  18. 

5.  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  It  is 
remarkable  as  bringing  out  with  much  force  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  30,  31,  37). 
The  special  allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches  of  Israel 
point  to  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  as  the  scene  of 
its  composition  (xxxii.  13,  14). 

6.  The  blessing  of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut. 
sxxiii.  1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this 
psalm  to  circumstances  only  belonging  to  a  later 
time  (such  as  the  migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii.  22),  yet 
there  is  no  one,  in  whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  ap- 
propriately placed,  as  in  that  of  the  great  leader  or. 
ihe  eve  of  tlie  final  conquest  of  Palestine.  This 
poem  combined  with  the  similar  blessing  of  Jacob 
'Gen.  xlix.),  embraces  a  complete  collective  view  of 
J:e  characteristics  of  the  tribes. 

7.  The  90th  Psalm,  "  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the 
Psalms  is  of  doubtful  authority — and  the  Psalm 
has  often  been  referred  to  a  later  author.  But 
Ewald  {Psalmen,  p.  91)  thinks  that,  even  though 
this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes  the  spirit  of  tl.c 
venerable  lawgiver.  There  is  something  extremely 
characteiistic  of  Moses,  in  the  view  taken,  as  from 
the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eternity  of  God, 
greater  even  than  the  eteraity  of  mountains,  in 
contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man.  One 
expression  in  the  Psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
life  (70,  or  at  most  80  years)  in  verse  10,  would, 
if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at  Sinai. 
Jerome  (^Adv.  Ruffin.  i.  §13),  on  the  authority  of 
Origen,  ascribes  tlie  next  eleven  Psaims  to  Moses. 
Cosmos  {Cosmogr.  v.  223)  supposes  that  it  is  by  a 
younger  Moses  of  the  tim^  of  David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  re- 
velations or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connexion 
with  his  own  character  and  history,  the  materials 
are  not  such  as  to  justify  any  decisive  judgment. 
His  Egyptian  education  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have 
supplied  him  with  much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Israelite 
worehip.  The  coincidences  between  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacrifices, 
the  ark,  in  the  two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God 
not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined  to  the  priestly 
order,  but  communirated  to  the  whole  nation,  im- 
plies distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  recoil 
against  the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  (without  adopting  to 
its  full  extent  the  paradox  of  Warburton)  proves  at 
least  a  lemarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian 
theok)gy,  in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  pro- 
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Mosai*  system,  necessitated  or  suggested  bf  the  in 
capacity  o<  the  Israelites  to  retain  the  higher  luiu 
simpler  doctnne  of  the  Divine  Unity, — as  proved  by 
their  return  to  the  worship  of  the  Heliopolitan  call 
under  the  sanction  of  the  brother  of  Moses  himself. 
There  is  no  direct  statement  of  this  connexion  ia 
the  sacred  nan-ative.  But  there  are  indirect  indi- 
cations of  it,  sufficient  to  give  some  colour  to  such 
an  explanation.  The  event  itself  is  described  as  a 
crisis  in  the  life  of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in 
which  he  received  his  first  call.  In  an  agony  of 
rage  and  disappointment  he  destroyed  the  monu- 
ment of  his  first  revelation  (Ex.  xxxii.  19).  He 
threw  up  his  sacred  mission  (ib.  32).  He  cnaved 
and  he  received  a  new  and  special  revelation  of  tho 
attributes  of  God  to  console  him  (i6.  xxxiii.  18). 
A  fresh  start  was  made  in  his  career  (ib.  sxxiv.  20). 
His  relation  with  his  countrymen  henceforth  became 
more  awful  and  mysterious  {ib.  32-35).  In  point 
of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of  the  Levi- 
tical  system  were  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe. 
The  institution  of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  directly 
out  of  it  (xxxii.  26).  And  the  inferiority  of  this 
part  of  the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  Prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idol- 
atrous tendencies  of  the  nation.  "  Wherefore  I  gave 
them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments 
whereby  they  should  not  live"  (Ez.  xx.  25). 
"  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded 
them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  oat  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt-offerings  or  sacr- 
fices"  (Jer.  vii.  22). 

Other  portions  of  the  Law,  such  as  the  regula 
tions  of  slaveiy,  of  blood-feud,  of  clean  and  upcl-.aD 
food,  were  probably  taken,  with'  the  necessary  modi- 
fications, from  the  customs  of  the  desert-tribes. 

But  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  law  of 
Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Christendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic: — the  Ten 
Commandments  ;  and  the  general  spirit  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  liberty,  that  pervades  even  the  moi  e 
detailed  and  local  observances. 

The  pi'ophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only 
be  fully  considered  in  connexion  with  his  whole 
character  and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet 
was  fie  preserved"  (Hos.  xii.  13).  He  was  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  represen- 
tative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
complete  identification  of  himself  with  his  nation,  is 
the  only  strong  pei-sonal  trait  which  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  his  history.  "  The  man  Moses  was 
very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth"  (Num.  xii.  3).  The  word  "  meek" 
is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the  Hebrew  term 
Ijy,  which  should  be  rather  "  much  enduring  ;"  and, 

in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the  Egyptian,  and  his 
sudden  dashing  the  tables  on  the  ground,  indicate 
rather  the  reverse  of  whatwe  should  call  "meekness." 
It  represents  what  we  should  now  designate  by 
the  word  "  disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of  him 
indicates  a  withdrawal  of  himself,  a  preference  of 
the  cause  of  his  nation  to  his  own  interests,  which 
makes  him  the  most  complete  example  of  Jewish 
patriotism.  He  joins  his  countrymen  in  their 
degiading  sei-vitude  (Ex.  ii.  11,  v.  4).  He  forgets 
himself  to  avenge  their  wrongs  (ii.  14).  He  de- 
sires that  his  brother  may  take  the  lead  instead  of 
himself  (Ex.  iv.  13).  He  wishes  that  not  he  only, 
oninent  a  place.  Some  modern  critics  have  supposed  I  but  all  the  nation  were  gifted  alike  : — •'  EnvKst  thou 
that  the  Levitical  ritual  was  an  after-erowth  of  the  [for  mv  sake?"  (Num.  xi  29).     When  the  offer  ii 
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"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  th*re  )i 
tlic  land  01  Moab,  accwding  to  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
pnd  He  buried  him  in  a  '  ravine '  in  the  land  it 
Moab,  '  before '  Beth-peor — but  no  man  knowetl  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  ....  And  the  children 
of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).  Tliis  is  all  that  is  said 
in  the  sacred  i^ord.  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Chris- 
tian traditions  have  laboured  to  fill  up  the  detail. 
"  Amidst  the  tears  of  the  people—  the  woraeu 
beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving  way 
to  uncontrolled  wailing — he  withdrew.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  in  his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the 
weeping  multitude  to  advance  no  fai-ther,  taking 
with  him  on!y  the  elders,  the  high-priest  Eliezai, 
and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain lie  dismissed  the  eldere — and  then,  as  he  was 
embracing  Eliezar  and  Joshua,  and  still  speaking  to 
tliem,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vonished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account 
of  his  own  death  P  in  the  sacred  books,  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  deified"  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  48). 
"  He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year."' 
After  his  death  he  is  called  "Melki"  (Clem.  Al. 
Strom,  i.  343). 

His  grave,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
sacred  naiTative,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all 
sacred  tombs,  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  west 
(and  therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  (6'.  ^  F.  p.  302). 

The  Mussulman  traditions  are  chiefly  exaggeiu- 
tions  of  the  0.  T.  accounts.  But  there  are  some 
stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the  striking 
story  (Koran,  x%'iii.  65-80)  on  which  is  foundea 
Pamell's  Hermit.  Another  is  the  proof  given  by 
Moses  of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  atheist  king 
(Chardin,  x.  836,  and  in  Fabricius,  836). 

In  the  0.  T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  sc 
frequently  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
might  be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only 
once — in  speakingof  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan 
his  grandson.  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  foUowet)  ty 
the  A.  v.,  it  has  been  superseded  by  "  Manasseh," 
in  order  to  a\'oid  throwing  discredit  on  the  family 
of  so  gi-eat  a  man.  [Manasseh,  p.  225  6.]  In  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  however,  he  is  frequently 
named  as  the  chief  of  the  prophets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the 
representative  of  the  Law — as  in  the  numerous 
passages  cited  above — and  in  the  vision  of  the 
Ti'ansfiguration,  where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Elijah.  It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  word  ren- 
dered "decease  "  (f|o5oj)—  used  only  in  Luke  ix.  31 
and  2  Pet.  i.  15,  where  i'.  may  have  been  drawn 
I  h-om  the  context  of  the  Transfiguration — was  sug- 
gested by  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 

As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted  with 
Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel:  "  The  law  was 
given  by  Moses"  (John  i.  17).  The  ambiguityand 
transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the 
permanence  and  cleai'ness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii. 
13-18),  and  his  mediatoi'ial  character  ("  the  law 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator")  against  the  unbroken 
communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19). 
His  "  service  "  of  GcJ  is  contrasted  with  Christ's 
sonship  (Heb.  iii.  5,  Oj.  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as 
a  likeness  of  Christ ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  of  view 

■>  Axording  to  the  view  also  of  Philo  (T.  M.  iii.  39),  |     ''  In  the  Arabic  .rartUiona  tie  Ttliof  Adar   Jolsl^V^lo 
Itoeee  wrote  the  acoouat  of  his  death.  l  388). 


u^e  that  the  people  should  be  destroyed,  and  that 
he  should  be  made  "  a  gi-eat  nation"  (Ex.  xxjai.  10), 
he  prays  that  they  may  be  forgiven — "  if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast 
writtan"  (xxiii.  32).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to 
honour.  The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after 
his  death,  to  another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  beir 
his  name,  Abraham,  and  not  himself,  appears  as  the 
real  father  of  the  nation.  In  spite  of  his  great  pre- 
eminence, they  are  never  "  the  children  of  Moses." 

In  exact  conformity  with  his  life  is  the  account  cf 
his  end.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  describes,  and 
IS,  the  long  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his 
people.  It  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  tlve  fortieth  year  of  the  wander- 
ings, iu  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  3,  5),  in  the 
palm-groves  of  Abila  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §1). 
[Abei,-Sh:ttim.]  He  is  described  as  120  years  of 
age,  but  with  his  sight  and  his  freshness  of  strength 
unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  address  from  ch.  i. 
to  ch.  XXX.  contiins  the  recapitulation  of  the  Law. 
Joshua  is  then  appointed  his  successor.  The  Law  is 
written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  Ark 
(ch.  xxxi.).  The  song  and  the  blessing  of  the  tribes 
conclude  the  farewell  (ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii.). 

And  then  comes  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to 
carry  out  to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  was 
to  live  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told 
that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan, 
but  not  to  possess  it  himself.  The  sin  for  which 
this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  prophet  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was  because  he  and  Aaron 
rebelled  iga-nst  Jehovah,  and  "  believed  Him  not  to 
sanctify  Him,"  in  the  murmurings  at  Kadesh  (Num. 
XX.  12,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  51),  or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Psalms  (cvi.  33),  because  he  spoke 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often  ren- 
dered, can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  (-lifr?"  (Num. 
XX.  10;  LXX.  fi))  e^d^ofiev,  "surely  we  cannot.") 
The  Talmudic  tradition,  characteristically,  makes 
the  sin  to  be  that  he  called  the  chosen  people  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  "  rebels."  He  ascends  a  moun- 
tain in  the  range  which  rises  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Its  name  is  specified  so  particularly  that  it  must  have 
been  well  known  in  ancient  times,  though,  owing  to 
t.he  difficulty  of  exploring  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  it  is  unknown  at  present.  The  mountain 
tract  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  pisgah. 
Its  summits  apparently  were  dedicated  to  different 
divinities  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these, 
consecrated  to  Nebo,  jNIoses  took  his  stand,  and 
surveyed  the  four  great  masses  of  Palestine  west 
of  the  Jordan  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
from  that  height.  The  view  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  all  nations.  In  two  remarkable  re- 
spects it  illustiates  the  office  and  character  of 
Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view,  in  its  full  extent, 
to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually  seen.  The 
foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  discernible:  its 
distance  had  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  beyond, 
though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  actual 
piospect  of  the  seer. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer pointing  out  what  he  himself  will  never 
ivach.  To  English  readers  this  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  application  of  this  passage  to  Lord 
Bacon,  originally  in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and 
then  drawn  out  at  length  by  Lord  Macaulay. 


MOSES 

wliich  hiis  been  almost  lost  in  tha  Church,  compared 
with  the  more  familiar  comparisons  of  Christ  to 
Adam,  David,  Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firii':  a  basis 
in  fact  as  any  of  them,  it  may  be  well  o  draw  it 
out  in  detail. 

1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character 
of  the  0.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Himself, 
— "Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v.  46).  It  is 
uiicei'taia  to  what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  the  true  one — that 
it  is  the  remarkable  prediction  in  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
18,  19, — "The  Loi-d  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  from  thy 
bretluen,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken 
....  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  fi-om  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my 
words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  i^peak  in  my  name,  I  will 
require  it  of  him."  This  passage  is  also  expressly 
quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  b7),  and  it  is  probably 
in  allusion  to  it,  that  at  the  Transfigm-ation,  in  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  words  were 
uttered,  "  Hear  ye  Him." 

It  suggests  three  main  points  of  likeness : — 
(a.)  Chnst  was,  like  Moses,  the  gi-eat  Pi-ophet  of 
the  people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  Hrst.  In 
greatness  of  position,  none  came  between  them. 
Only  Samuel  and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be 
thought  to  fill  the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in 
a  very  secondary  degree.  Chiist  alone  appears,  like 
Moses,  as  the  lievealer  of  a  new  name  of  tiod^-of  a 
new  religious  society  on  earth.  The  Israelites  "  were 
baptized  unto  Moses"  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The  Christians 
were  baptized  unto  Christ.  There  is  no  other  name 
in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used  in  like  manner. 

(6.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver:  "  Him 
shall  ye  hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher, 
differing  in  much  beside,  has  this  in  common  with 
Moses,  unUke  the  other  prophets,  that  He  lays  down 
a  code,  a  law,  for  His  followers.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  almost  inevitably  suggests  the  parallel 
of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation — "  from  their  brethren."  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  for  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  feai-s,  so,  with  re- 
verence be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The  last  and 
gi'eatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets.  He  was  not  only  a 
Jew  by  descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  insisted 
upon  as  an  integi-al  part  of  His  appearance.  Two 
of  tbe  Gospels  open  with  His  genealogy.  "  Of  the 
Isi-aniites  came  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (Rom.  ix.  .t). 
He  wept  and  lamented  over  His  country.  He 
confined  himself  during  His  life  to  their  needs. 
He  was  not  sent  "  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel "  (Matt.  xv.  24).  It  is  true  that 
His  absorption  into  the  Jewish  nationality  was  but 
the  symbol  of  His  absoi-ption  into  the  far  wider  and 
deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it  is  only  by 
understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to  under- 
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stand  the  other  ;  and  the  life  ot  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  und«rstand  them  both. 

2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vii.  37. 
Christ  is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the 
Moses  ot  the  new  dispensation — as  the  Apoftlc,  or 
Messenger,  or  Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people — as  the 
Controller  and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of 
God.  No  other  person  in  the  0.  T.  could  have  fur- 
nished this  parallel.  In  both,  the  revelation  w:is  com- 
municated partly  through  the  life,  partly  through 
the  teaching  ;  but  in  both  the  Prophet  was  incessantly 
united  with  the  Guide,  the  Ruler,  the  Shepherd. 

3.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  24-28, 
35)  dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the  likeness 
of  Moses  in  striving  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  and  mis- 
understood and  rejected  on  that  very  account.  The 
death  of  Jloses,  especially  as  related  by  Josephus 
(m^  supi'o),  immediately  suggests  the  Ascension  of 
Christ ;  and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  Church,  till  after  its  Founder  was  with- 
di-awn,  gives  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  resem- 
blance. But  this,  though  dwelt  upon  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  has  not  been  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  has 
been  endeavoured  (by  reading  'lnjcrov  for  MooiJcrdws) 
to  refer  this  to  Zech.  iii.  2.  But  it  probably  refers  to 
a  lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called 
the  '  Ascension,  or  Assumption,  of  Moses.'  All 
that  is  known  of  this  book  is  given  in  Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  i.  839-844.  The  "  dispute  of 
Michael  and  Satan  "  probably  had  reference  to  the 
concealment  of  the  body  to  prevent  idolatry.  Gal.  v. 
6  is  by  several  later  writers  said  to  be  a  quotation 
from  the  '  Revelation  of  Moses'  (Fabricius,  Ibid. 
i.  838).'  [A.  P.  S.] 

MOSOL'LAM  (MoffdWa^os  :  Bosoramus)  = 
Mesiiullam  11  (1  Esdr.  ix.  14  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  15). 

MOSOL'LAMON  (Moo-rfAXo/toj:  Mosolamus) 
=  Meshullam  10  (1  Esdr.  viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  16). 

MOTH  (K'J?,"   'ash :    ffrjs,   apdxfVy   "rapax^, 

Xpivos;  Sym.  evpiis;  Aq.  fipwffis:  tinea,  aranea). 
By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  certainly  to  under^ 
stand  some  species  of  clothes-moth  (tinea)  ;  for  the 
Greek  ciis,  and  the  Latin  tinea,  are  used  by  ancient 
authors  to  denote  either  the  larva  or  the  imago  of 
this  destructive  insect,  and  the  context  of  the  se- 
veral passages  where  the  word  occurs  is  suflicientiy 
indicative  of  the  animal.  Reference  to  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made  in  Job 
iv.  19,  xiii.  28  ;  Ps.  xxxix.  11  ;  Is.  L  9,  li.  8 ;  Hos. 
V.  12  ;  Matt.  vi.  19,  20  ;  Luke  xii.  33,  and  in 
Ecclus.  xix.  3,  xlii.  13;  indeed,  in  every  in- 
stance but  one  where  mention  of  this  insect  is 
made,  it  is  in  reference  to  its  habit  of  destroying 
garments ;  in  Job  xxvii.  18,  "  He  buildeth  his 
house  as  a  moth,"  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  made 
either  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  Tinea  pellio- 


'  In  later  history,  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been  for- 
fTotten.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears  in  the 
Koman  catacombs  in  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter,  partly, 
doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Jewish,  as 
Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Rock.  It  is  as  striking  the  Rock  that  he  appears 
under  Petor's  nanve. 

In  the  Jewlsfc.  as  in  the  Arabian  nation,  his  name 
has  In  later  jeais  been  more  common  than  in  former  ages, 
YOi-.  11. 


though  never  occurring  again  (perhaps,  as  in  the  case  oi 
David,  and  of  Peter  in  the  Papacy,  from  motives  of  re- 
verence) in  the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
Moses  Maimonides,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Mfisa  the  con- 
queror of  Spain,  are  obvious  instances.  Of  the  first  of 
these  three  a  Jewish  proverb  testiiies  that  "  From  Moses 
to  Moses  there  was  none  like  Moses." 
"  From  the  root  {J'K^y,  "  to  fall  away." 
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nella  (see  woodcut),  or  some  allied  species,  or  else 
to  the  leaf-building  lai-vae  of  some  other  member 
of  the  Lepidoptera.  "  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a 
moth,"  in  Hos.  v.  12,  clearly  means  "I  will  con- 
8~jme  him  a«  a  moth  consumes  garments."  The 
expression  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  iv.  19,  "  are  crushed 
before  the  moth,"  is  certainly  awkward  and  ambi- 
guous; for  the  different  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage see  Rosenmiiller's  Schol.  ad  loc,  where  it  is 
argued  that  the  words  rendei-ed  "  before  the  moth  " 
signify,  "  as  a  moth  (destroys  gannents)."  So  the 
Vulg.  "  consumentur  vejuti  a  tinea  "  (for  this  use 
of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  see  1  Sam.  i.  16.  Similai- 
is  the  Latin  ad  faciein,  in  Plant.  Cistcll.  i.  1,  73). 
Others  take  the  passage  thus — "  who  are  crushed 
even  as  the  fiail  moth  is  crushed."  Either  sense 
will  suit  the  passage ;  but  see  the  different  explana- 
tion of  Lee  (Comment,  on  Job,  ad.  loc).  Some 
writers  understand  the  word  PpSxrts  of  Matt.  vi. 
19,  20,  to  denote  some  s])ecies  of  moth  (tinea  gra- 
nella  ?)  ;  others  think  that  (t^s  koL  Ppuxrts  by  hen- 
diadysir  (T^y  ^i^pdxrKovffa  (see  Scultet.  Ex.  Evnng. 
ii.  c.  35).  [liuST.]  The  Orientals  were  fond  of 
foiming  I'epositories  of  rich  apparel  (Hammond, 
Annot.  on  Matt.  vi.  19),  whence  the  frequent  allu- 
sion to  the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth. 


The  Clothes-Moth.     {Ttnea  jxUiimelln.) 

a.  Larva  in  a  case  constructed  out  of  the  substance  on  which  it 

is  feedinp. 

b.  Case  cut  at  the  ends. 

e.  Case  cut  open  by  the  larra  for  enlarging  it. 
d,  e.  The  perfect  insect. 

The  British  tineae  which  are  injurious  to  clothes, 
fm',  &c.,  are  the  following :  tinea  tapctzella,  a  com- 
mon species  often  found  in  carriages,  the  larva 
feeding  under  a  gallery  constiucted  from  tho  lining  ; 
t.  pellionella,  the  larva  of  which  constmcts  a  port- 
able case  out  of  the  substance  in  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  very  paitial  to  feathers.  This  species,  writes 
Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  to  the  author  of  this  article, 
"  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  I  think  you 
may  safely  conclude,  that  it  and  hiaelUata  (an 
abundant  species  often  found  in  horse-hair  linings 
of  chairs)  will  be  found  in  any  old  furniture  ware- 
house at  Jerusalem."  For  an  interesting  account 
if  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  clothes-moths, 
see  Rennie's  Insect  Architecture,  p.  190,  and  for 
a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  British  species  of 
the  genus  Tinea,  see  Insecta  Britnnnica,  vol.  iii. 
The  clothes-moths  belong  to  the  gioup  Tineina, 
order  Lepidoptera.  For  the  Hebrew  DD  (Sas)  see 
WoaM.  ^  [W.  H.] 

MOTHER  (DS  :  m^ttjp  :  mater).     The  supe- 


»  In  the  same  miinner  "  The  Peak,"  originally  tbe  name 
of  the  highest  mountjiin  of  Derbyshire,  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  whole  district. 


MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN 

riority  of  the  Hebrew  over  all  contemporaiieous 
systems  of  legislation  and  of  morals  is  strongly 
shown  m  the  higher  estimation  of  the  mother  iu 
the  Jewish  family,  as  contrasted  with  moderu 
Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  Oriental  and  classical 
usage.  The  king's  mother,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial  honour 
(1  K.  ii.  19  ;  Ex.  XX.  12  ;  Lev.  six.  3  ;  Deut.  v. 
16,  xxi.  18,  21  ;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  ivii.  2.5,  xxix. 
15,  xxxi.  1,  30).  [Children;  Father;  Kin- 
dred ;  King,  vol.  ii.  196 ;  Women.]    [H.  W,  P.] 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.     In  the  0.  T.  our 

translators  have  employed  this  word  to  represent 
the  following  tei'ms  only  of  the  oiiginal :  (1)  tha 
Hebrew  "IH,  har,  with  its  derivative  or  kindred 
~nn,  harar,  or  TSPi,  herer ;  and  (2)  the  Chaldee 
"lID,  tiir:  this  last  occurs  only  in  Dan.  ii.  35,  45. 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  representing  opos.  In  the  Apociypha  the 
same  usage  prevails  as  in  the  N.  T.,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  in  1  Mace.  xii.  36,  where  "  mount "  is 
put  for  yy^os,  probably  a  mound,  as  we  should  now 
say,  or  embankment,  by  which  Simon  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Temple 
mount  and  the  town  of  Jenisalem.  For  this  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11)  has  Te»xos,  a  wall. 

But  while  they  have  employed  "  mount"  and 
"  mountain  "  for  the  above  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms 
only,  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  also  occa- 
sionally rendered  the  same  terms  by  the  English 
woid  "  hill,"  thereby  sometimes  causing  a  confusion 
and  disconnexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
narrative  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid. 
l-lxamples  of  this  are  given  under  HiLLS  (vol.  i. 
p.  816  a).  Others  will  be  found  in  1  Mace,  xiii, 
52,  compared  with  xvi.  20;  Jud.  vi.  12, 13,  comp, 
with  X.  10,  xiii.  10. 

The  Hebrew  word  har,  like  the  English  "  moun- 
tain," is  employed  both  for  .single  eminences  more 
or  less  isolated,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion, 
and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  mountainous  coimtiy  or  district, 
as  in  Josh.  xi.  16,  where  "  the  moimtain  of  Israel  " 
is  the  highland  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  valley  ;uid  the  plain  ;"  and  in  Josh.  xi.  21,  xx.  7, 
where  "  the  mountain  of  Judah "  (A.  V.  in  the 
former  case  "  mountains ")  is  the  same  as  "  the 
hill-country  "  in  xxi.  11 .  Similarly  Mount  Ephraim 
(Har  Ephraim)  is  the  mountainous  district  occupied 
by  that  tribe,  which  is  evident  from  the  feet  that 
the  Mount  Gaash,  Mount  Zemaraim,  the  hill  of 
Phinehas,  and  the  towns  of  Shechem,  Shamir, 
Timnath-Serach,  besides  other  cities  (2  Chr.  xv.  8), 
were  all  situated  upon  it.»  So  also  the  "  mountain 
of  the  Amorites  "  is  apparently  the  elevated  country 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan  (Deut.  i.  7, 19,  20), 
and  "  Mount  Naphtali "  the  very  elevated  and  hilly 
tract  allotted  to  that  tribe. 

The  various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to 
which  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  O.  T.  are  as 
follow . — 

Abarim  ;  Amana  ;  OF  the  Amalekites  ;  or 
THE  Amorites  ;  Ararat  ;  Baalah  ;  Baal- 
Hermon  ;  Bashan  ;  Bethel ;  Bether  ;  Cab- 
mel;  Ebal;  Ephraim;  Ephron;  Esau;  Gaash; 
Gerizim;  Gilboa  ;  Gilead;  Halak;  Heres; 
Hermon;  HoRfc  (2);  Horeb;  of  Israel;  Je- 


*>  Mount  Hor  is  probably  the  "  great  monntain" — the 
"  monntain  of  mountains,"  according  to  the  Oriental  cus- 
tom of  taiphasi/.ing  an  expression  by  doubling  tbe  v.oKl. 
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AHia;  JuDAH ;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives;  Miza«; 
MoBiAH;  Naphtali  ;  Nebo  ;  Paran  ;  Perazim  ; 
"Samaria;  Seir;  Sephar;  Sinai  ;  Sion.Sirion, 
or  Shenir  (all  names  for  Hermon)  ;  Shapher  ; 
Tabor  ;  Zalmox  ;  Zemaraim  ;  Zion. 

The  Mount  of  the  Valley  (pJOVH  IH :  6 
Hcos'Evdd;  Alex.  ^'Ei/a/c:  mo7is  convallis)  was  a 
district  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  within  the  territoi-y 
allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a 
number  of  towns.  Its  name  recalls  a  similar  juxta- 
position of  "  mount "  and  "valley"  in  the  name 
of  "  Langdale  Pikes,"  a  well-known  mountain  in 
our  own  country. 

The  word  har  became,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
incorporated  with  the  name  which  accompanied  it, 
so  as  to  form  one  word.  Har  Gerizzim,  Mount  Ge- 
rizim,  appears  in  the  writers  of  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  as  Tr6Xis  'Ap7apj{'iv  (Eupolemus), 
tpos  'Apyapl^os  (Marinus),  mons  Agazaren  {Itin. 
ffierosolym.  p.  687).  This  is  also,  as  has  already 
been  noticed  (see  vol.  i.  p.  108  a),  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Armageddon  ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  of 
Atabyrion  or  Itabyrion,  the  form  under  which  the 
name  of  Mount  Tabor  is  given  by  the  LXX.,  Ste- 
phaiius  of  Byzantium,  and  others,  and  which  may 
have  been  a  corruption,  for  the  sake  of  euphony, 
from  'ApTafivpioy  : — 'AraPvpiov,  'IraPvpiov. 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  are,  it 
is  believed,  all  the  words"  used  with  this  object  in 
relation  to  mountains  or  hills : — 

1.  Head,  K^NI,  Eosh,  Gen.  viii.  5  ;  Ex.  xix.  20  ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  1  ;   1  K.  xviii.  42  ;  (A.  V.  "  top  "). 

2.  Ears,  ni3TN,  Aznoth.  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh. 
xix.  34 :  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps 
found  in  Uzzen-Sherah. 

3.  Shoulder,  6)713,  Cdtheph.  Deut.  xxxiii.  12  ; 
Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviii.  16  ("side");  all  referring 
to  the  hills  on  or  among  which  Jerusalem  is  placed. 
Josh.  XV.  10,  "  the  side  of  Mount  Jearim." 

4.  Side,  ^^f,  Tsad.  (See  the  word  for  the 
"side"  of  a  man  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  Ez.  iv.  4,  &c.) 
Used  in  reference  to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  26, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  34. 

5.  Loins  or  Flanks,  ri?D3,  Cislcth.  Chisloth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  a 
villaije,  probably  situated  on  this  part  of  the  moun- 


»  I  K.  xvi.  24,  "  the  hill  Samaria ;"  accurately,  "  the 
mooniAiB  Shonieron." 

<•  The  same  readmg  is  found  in  the  LXX.  of  Jer.  xlvil. 
&,  xlix.  4. 

«  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all  the  ahove  terms  are 
used  in  mn  ovm  language  in  addition,  we  speak  of 

the  "  crown,"  the  "  instep,"  the  "  foot,"  the  "  toe,"  and 
the  "  breast "  or  "  bosom  "  of  a  mountain  or  hill.  "  Top  " 
is  perhaps  only  a  corruption  of  kopf,  "  head."  Similarly 
we  speak  of  the  "  mouth,"  and  the  "  gorge  "  (i.  e.  the 
"  throat")  of  a  ravine ;  and  a  "  tongue  "  of  land.  Compare 
t.oo  the  word  col,  "  neck,"  in  French. 

■  1.  To  mourn.    73N.  ntvedia,  lugeo. 

2.  (tt)  j3Ni  yoyyv^ta,  and  (b)  niX>  Trevfle'cu,  moereo. 
From  (b)  n*JJ<|  and  n*J{<f).  o-rera-yxos,  gemitus.  In 
Lam.  il.  5,  TaTTeivoiJiJ.evo^,  humiliatui ;  A.  V.  "mourn- 
ing," "  lamentation." 

3.  nWa.  TTcVdoy,  psus;  A.  V.  Bachuth.  Also  r\''^2, 
audKp3.  Baca,  noia  nD3.  KKaCu,  Jieo. 
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tarn,  Ha-Cesulloth,  rii?p3n,  i.  e.  the  "  loici" 
(Josh.  xix.  18).     [Chesulloth.] 

6.  Rib,  y?^,  Tseld.  Only  used  once,  m  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  aiic 
there  translated  "side,"  t/c  irXtvpas  rov  Spcvs. 

7.  Back,  DSK',  (S'/jecem.  Possibly  the  root  of  the 
name  of  the  town  Shechem,  which  may  be  derival 
from  its  situati._,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim, 

8.  Thigh,  ny,  Jarcah.  (See  the  word  for 
the  "thigh"  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii.  16,  21.)  Ap- 
plied to  Mount  Ephraim,  Judg.  xix.  1,  18  ;  and  to 
Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Used  alsc- 
for  the  "  sides  "  of  a  cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3. 

9.  The  word  translated  "  covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxt. 
20  is  iriD,  Sether,  from  "IflD,  "  to  hide,"  and  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through 
which  Abigail's  path  lay.  In  this  passage  "  hill " 
should  be  "  mountain." 

The  Chaldee  "1-1t2,  tur,  is  the  name  still  given  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jehel  et-  Tur. 

The  above  is  principally  taken  from  the  Appendii 
to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  §23. 
See  also  249,  and  338  note,  of  that  work.       [G.J 

MOUNT  (Is.  xxix.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.).   [Siege.] 

MOUNTAIN     OF     THE     AMORITES 

(*"lONn  in :  opos  Tov  ' AfjLo^paiov:  Mons  Amor- 
rhaei),  specifically  mentioned  Deut.  i.  19,  20  (comp. 
44),  in  reference  to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert.  It  seems  to  be  the  range  which  rises 
abruptly  irom  the  plateauof  ef- JiA,  running  from  a 
little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  ex- 
tremities are  the  Jebel  Araif  en-Nalmh  west-ward, 
and  Jebel  el-Mukrah  eastward,  and  from  which  line 
the  country  continues  moimtainous  all  the  way  to  He- 
bron. [Wilderness  of  Wandering.]     [H.  H."| 

MOURNING.*  The  numerous  list  of  words 
employed  in  Scripture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mom-ning,  show  in 
a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs 
in  this  respect.  They  appear  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1 .  Beating  the  breast  or  others  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Weeping  and  screaming  in  an  excessive  degree. 

3.  Wealing  sad-coloured  gannents. 

4.  Songs  of  lamentation. 

5.  Funeral  feasts. 

6.  Employment  of  persons,  especially  women,  to 
lament. 


4.  *n3-  Oprjvoi,  cantus.  In  Ez.  ii.  10,  *(!>  Sprivoi, 
lamentatio.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  32,  *J>  dprjvo^,  carmen  lugvbre, 
from  nnj.  flprife'aj,  canto. 

T  T  "^   ' 

5.  "l-IJ,  6py\vlia,  lugeo. 

6.  1SPP>  KOTrerds,  planctxiS,  from  1QD>  kotttw, 
plango.    See  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

7.  np)  <7KOTe'o/oiat,  contristor,  t.e.  to  wear  dark- 
coloured  clothes.    Jer.  viii.  21. 

8.  JINi  dolor.    [Ben-oni.] 

9.  ri3n>  fteAos,  carmen.    Ez.  ii.  10. 

10.  nT"!?^'  flt'ao-os,  convivium;  A.  V.  marg.  "mourn- 
ing feast."    Jer.  xvi.  5.  .     . 

11.  J-ip,  or  Pp>  "  to  beat."  Hence  part.  m^JIpO. 
Jer.  ix.  1 6 ;  Bp-qvovcrai.,  lamentatrices,  "  mourning  woinen!" 

In  N.  T.  6p7)i/e(u  aAoAd^oj,  oKoKv^u,  6opuj3e'ofiat,  irevBeu, 
KKaCtt),   KoTVTOixai,   (COTreros,   ire'i'Sos,    KAau9;u.ds,    oSupfios, 

lugeo,  fleo,  ploro,  plango,  moerso    ejulo,  luctm,  flam 
moeror,  plancius,  uiulaws 

2  V  2 
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And  we  may  remark  that  the  same  words,  and 
In  many  points  the  same  customs  prevailed,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  death,  but  in  cases  of  affliction 
or  calamity  in  general. 

(1.)  Although  in  some  respects  a  similarity 
exists  between  E;istem  and  Western  usage,  a  simi- 
larity which  in  remote  times  and  in  particular 
nations  was  stronger  than  is  now  the  case,  the 
difference  between  each  is  on  the  whole  very  strik- 
ing. One  marked  feature  of  Oriental  mouraing  is 
what  may  be  called  its  studied  pubKcity,  and  the 
careful  obsei-vance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies. 
Thus  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  ae 
it  were  in  state,  to  mourn  and  weep  for  her,  Gen 
xxiii.  2,  Job,  after  his  misfortunes,  "  arose  emd 
rent  his  mantle  {meil.  Dress,  p.  4546)  and  sha  vtd 
his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  oa  the 
ashes,"  Job.  i.  20,  ii.  8,  and  in  like  mannei  his 
friends,  "rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprink-led 
dust  upon  their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on 
the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights"  wituout 
speaking,  ii.  12,  13.  We  read  also  of  high  places, 
streets,  and  house-tops,  as  places  especially  cboeen 
for  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews  but  by  other 
nations,  Is.  xv.  3;  Jer.  iii.  21,  slviii.  38;  1  Sam. 
xi.  4,  XXX.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30. 

(2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed  the 
following  may  be  mentioned : 

a.  Rending  the  clothes.  Gen.  xxivii.  29,  34, 
xliv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  22  ;  Jer. 
xxxvi.  24  (where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be 
noted),  xli.  5  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xv.  S2  ;  Josh.  vii. 
6;  Joel  ii.  13;  Ezr.  ix.  5  ;  2  K.  ..  7,  xi.  14; 
Matt.  xxvi.  65,  inaTiov;   Mark  xiv.  63,  x'tcbj'. 

6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  [Sackcloth],  Gen. 
xxxvii.  34  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  xxi.  10;  Ps.  ixxv.  13 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  1;  Joel  i.  8,  13;  Am.  viii.  10;  Jon. 
iii.  8,  man  and  beast ;  Job  xvi.  15 ;  Esth.  ir.  3,  4 ; 
Jer.  vi.  26  ;  Lam.  ii.  10 ;  1  K.  xxi.  27. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person, 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32  ;  Josh.  vii.  6  ;  Esth.  iv.  1, 
3 ;  Jer.  vi.  26  ;  Job  ii.  12,  xvi.  15,  xlii.  6  ;  Is.  Ixi. 
3;  Rev.  xviii.  19. 

d.  Black  or  sad-coloured  garments,  2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Jei-.  viii.  21;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  2; 
Mai.  iii.  14,  marg. ;  Ges.  p.  1195. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person, 
Deut.  xxi.  12,  13 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
jrix.  24;  Ez.  xxvi.  16  ;  Dan.  x.  3 ;  Matt.  vi.  16, 
17.    [Nail.] 


/.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the    Civ.  D.  viii.  27. 
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silencs;  specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  Le».  xiii. 
45  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4  ;  Jer.  xiv.  4 ;  Ez.  xriv 
17;  Mic.  iii.  7. 

I.  Cutting  the  flesh,  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7  ;  xli  5 
[Cuttings  in  the  Flesh.]  Beating  the  body,  Ez. 
xxi.  12  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  19. 

m.  Employment  of  persons  hired  for  tie  purpose 
of  mourning,  women  "  skilful  in  lamentation," 
Eccl.  xii.  5 ;  Jer.  ix.  17 ;  Am.  v.  16 ;  Matt.  ix.  23. 
Also  flute-players.  Matt.  ix.  23  [Minstrel]  ;  2  Clr. 
sxxv.  25. 

n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom  for  friends  oi 
passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamentations  of  bereaved  or 
afflicted  persons,  Gen.  1.  3 ;  Judg.  xi.  40 ;  Job  ii. 
11,  XYX.  25,  xxvii.  15;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  64;  Jer.  ix.  1, 
xxii.  18  ;  1  K.  xiv.  13,  18  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  22  ;  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  24,  25  ;  Zech.  xii.  11  ;  Luke  vii.  12  ;  John  xi. 
31  ;  Acts  viii.  2,  ix.  39 ;  Rom.  xii.  15.  So  also  in 
times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief, 
Judg.  ii.  4,  XX.  26  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  xxi.  4  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  12  ;  Ezr.  iii.  13  ;  Ez.  vii.  16,  and  the  like  is  men- 
tioned of  the  priests,  Joel  ii.  17  ;  Mai.  ii.  13 ;  see 
below. 

0.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indi- 
cative of  grief,  Gen.  xxiii.  3;  Judg.  xx.  26 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  16,  xiii.  31  ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  13;  Ezr.  ix.  3; 
Lam.  ii.  10 ;  Is.  iii.  26. 

p.  Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  consolation,  Jer. 
xvi.  7,  8. 

The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of 
Jacob  it  was  seventy  days.  Gen.  1.  3  ;  of  Aaron, 
Num.  XX.  29,  and  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv.  8,  thirty. 
A  further  period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case.  Gen. 
1.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have  been 
an  abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger,  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13. 

Excessive  grief  in  the  case  of  an  individual  may 
be  noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii.  16;  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  and  the 
same  hypocritically,  Jer.  xli.  6. 

(3.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books, 

a.  Weeping,  fasting,  rending  clothes,  sackcloth, 
ashes,  or  earth  on  head,  1  Mace.  ii.  14,  iii.  47,  iv. 
39,  V.  14,  xi.  71,  xiii.  45;  2  Mace.  iii.  19,  x.  25, 
xiv.  15;  Jud.  iv.  10,  11  ;  viii.  6,  ix.  1,  xiv.  19 
(Assyrians),  x.  2,  3,  viii.  5  ;  3  Mace.  iv.  6  ;  2  Esdr. 
X.  4;  Esth.  xiv.  2. 

6.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing.  Bar.  vi.  32:  also 
Tob.  iv.  17 ;  see  in  reproof  of  the  practice,  Aug. 


head  or  beard,  Lev.  x.  6  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24  ;  Ezr.  ix. 
3  •,  Job  i.  20  ;  Jer.  vii.  29,  xvi.  6. 

g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body.  Isaiah 
Ir.inself  naked  and  barefoot.  Is.  xx.  2.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Ethiopian  captives,  ib.  ver.  4 ;  Is  xlvii.  2, 
J.  6 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  Nah.  iii.  5  ;  Mic.  i.  11  ; 
Am.  viii.  10. 

h.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink,  2 


c.  Period  of  mourning,  Jud.  viii.  6;  Ecclus.  xxii. 
12,  seven  days,  so  also  perhaps  2  Esdr.  v.  20.  Bel 
and  Dragon  ver.  40. 

d.  Priests  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
the  altar  dressed  in  sackcloth,  Jud.  iv.  11,  14,  15. 

e.  Idol  priests  with  clothes  rent,  head  and  lieard 
shorn,  and  head  bare.  Bar.  vi.  31. 

(4.)  In  Jewish  waitings   not   Scriptm-al,  these 


Sam.  i.  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 ;    notices  are  in  the  main  confinned,  and  in  some  casee 


Ezr.  X.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  4  ;  Dan.  x.  3,  vi.  18 ;  Joel  i. 
14,  ii.  12  ;  Ez.  xxiv.  17;  Zech.  vii.  5,  a  periodical 
fast  during  capti\'ity  ;  1  K.  xxi.  9,  12  ;  Is.  Iviii.  3, 
4,  5,  xxiv.  7,  9,  11  ;  Mai.  iii.  14;  Jer.  xxxvi.  9; 
Jon.  iii.  5,  7  (of  Nineveh)  ;  Judg.  xx.  26  ;  2  Chr. 
gx.  3;  Ezr.  viii.  21;  Matt.  ix.  14,  15. 

i.  In  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned  dimi- 
nution in  oflferings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  pai- 
take  in  sacrificid  food,  Lev.  vii.  20 ;  Deut.  xxvi. 
l4;Hos.  ix.  4;  Joel  i.  9,  13,  16 


enlarged. 

a.  Tearing  hair  and  beating  breast,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  7,  §5,  XV.  3,  §9. 

h.  Sackcloth  and  a.shes.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §l.xuc. 
8,  §2,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  12,  §5  ;  clothes  rent,  ii.  15,  §4. 

c.  Seven  days  mourning  for  a  father,  Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  8,  §4,  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  1,  §1  ;  for  thirty  days, 
B.  J.  iii.  9,  §5. 

d.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  join  it, 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  26;  see  Luke  vii.  12,  and  Roin. 


k.  Covenng  the  "  upper  lip,"  i.  e.  the  lower  part    xii.  15. 
of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of       e.  Flute-players  at  a  funeral,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,^ 


MOURNING 

The  Mishna  prescribes  seven  days  mourning  for  a 
father,  a  mother,  son,  daughtei-,  brother,  sister,  or 
wife  (Bartenora,  on  Moed  Katon  iii.  7). 

Rending  garments  is  regularly  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  relationship.  For  a  father 
or  mother  the  garment  was  to  be  rent,  but  not  with 
an  instrument,  so  as  to  chow  the  breast ;  to  be  sewn 
up  roughly  after  thirty  days,  but  never  closed.  The 
same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the  Law,  but  for 
other  relatives  a  palm  bre;idth  of  the  upper  garment 
to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  up  roughly  after  seven  days  i 
and  fully  closed  after  thirty  days,  Moed  Kat.  iii. 
7 ;  Shabb.  xiii.  3 ;  Carpzov,  App.  Bib.  p.  650. 
Friendly  mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not 
on  the  bed.  On  certain  days  the  lamentation  was 
to  be  only  partial.  Moed  Kat.  1.  c.  For  a  wife 
there  was  to  be  at  least  one  hired  mouiner  and  two 
pipers,  Cetuboth.  iv.  4. 

(5.)  In  the  last  place  we  may  mention  a.  the 
idolatrous  "  mourning  for  Tammuz,"  Ez.  viii.  14, 
as  indicating  identity  of  practice  in  ceitain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heathens ;  and  the  custom  in  later 
days  of  offerings  of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18. 
6.  The  prohibition  both  to  the  high-priest  and  to 
Nazarites  against  going  into  mouining  even  for  a 
father  or  mother,  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11 ;  Num.  vi.  7  ; 
see  Nezir,  vii.  1.  The  inferior  priests  were  limited 
to  the  cases  of  their  near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4. 
c.  The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning  was 
regarded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxvi.  14 ;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7  ; 
Ez.  xxiv.  17  ;  Hos.  ix.  4. 

(6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find 
similar  usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of 
antiquity.  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians, 
says,  "  When  a  man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the 
womankind  among  his  relatives  proceed  to  smear 
their  heads  and  faces  with  mud.  They  then  leave 
the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  parade  the  city  with 
their  breasts  exposed,  beating  themselves  as  they 
go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  b}'  all  the  wompn 
belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the  men 
also  meet  them  from  opposite  quartei-s,  naked  to  the 
waistand  beating  themselves"  (Her.  ii.  85).  Healso 
mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalming 
(ii.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole  mourn- 
ing period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's  death, 
mentions  rending  of  garments,  suspension  of  sacri- 
fices, heads  smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts  bared, 
and  says  men  and  women  go  about  in  companies  of 
200  or  300,  making  a  wailing  twice-a-day,  evpvQ- 
IMts  /u6t'  wStjs.  They  abstain  from  flesh,  wheat- 
bread,  wme,  the  bath,  dainties,  and  in  general  all 
pleasiire ;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  lament  as  for  an 
only  cnild  during  seventy-two  days.  On  the  last  day 
a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased, 
and  according  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  crowd,  he  was  treated  with  funei-al 
honours,  or  the  contrary  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  72).  Similai- 
usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of  private  persons,  ib. 
91,  92. 

The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts 
as  to  the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and 
the  throwing  clay  or  mud  upon  the  head ;  and 
women  are  represented  who  appear  to  be  hired 
mourners  (Long,  Eg.  Ant.  ii.  154-159  ;  Wilkinson, 
Eg.  Ant.  ii.  p.  358,  387).  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Pei-sian  custom  of  rending  the  garments  with 
wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on  occasions 
of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was  also 
usual  among  the  Scythians  (Her.  ii.  66,  vui.  99, 
be.  24,  iv.  71). 
Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerame  ^reek  mouru- 
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Inp,  speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and 
wailing,  ana  beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  burial  of  slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as 
likely  to  be  useful  to  tlie  deceased,  and  the  practice 
for  relatives  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  parent" 
of  the  deceased  to  partake  of  the  funeral-feast  (tt*- 
piSetirvov)  by  way  of  recruiting  themselves  ailer 
their  three  days'  fast  {De  Luctu,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  305, 
307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean,  and  that 
women  in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but  the  men 
let  it  glow.  Of  the  Romans,  in  canying  corpses  of 
parents  to  the  grave,  the  sons,  he  says,  cover  their 
heads,  but  the  daughters  uncover  tnem,  contrary  to 
their  custom  in  each  case  {Quaest.  Horn.  vol.  vii.  p. 
74,  82,  ed.  Reiske.) 

Greeks  and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired  mour- 
ners, praeficae,  who  accom.panied  the  funeral  pro- 
cession with  chants  or  songs.  Flowers  and  per 
fumes  were  also  thrown  on  the  gi-aves  (Ov.  Fast 
vi.  660;  Trist.  v.  1,  47;  Plato,  legg.  vii.  9, 
Diet,  of  Antiq.  art.  Funus).  The  praeficae  seem 
to  be  the  predecessors  of  the  "mutes"  of  modem 
funerals. 

(7.)  With  the  practices  above  mentioned.  Oriental 
and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modern,  in  great 
measure  agree.  D'Arvieux  says,  Arab  men  are 
silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear  their 
hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand  on 
their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil 
and  an  old  abba  by  way  v~f  mourning  garments. 
They  also  sing  the  praises  oi  the  deceased  (^Trav, 
p.  269,  270).  ISiebuhr  says  both  Mahometans 
and  Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times  (  Voy.  i.  150).  Burckhardt 
says  the  women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their 
heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives,  a 
custom  prevalent  also  aroonc;  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Berber  on  a  death  they 
usually  kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also 
mentions  wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress 
besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of 
grief  {Nubia,  pp.  176,  226,  374).  And,  speaking 
of  the  ancient  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt,  "  I  have 
seen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased  man  dance 
before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in  their 
hands  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers "  (Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of 
Barbary,  after  a  funeral  the  female  relations  during 
the  space  of  two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week 
to  weep  over  the  giave  and  ofler  eatables  (see 
Ecclus.  xxx.  18).  He  also  mentions  mourning 
women  {Trav.  pp.  220,  242).  "In  Oman," 
Wellsted  says,  "  there  are  no  hired  mourning 
TTomen,  but  the  females  from  the  neighbourhood 
assemble  after  a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight 
days,  fi'om  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamenta- 
tions" {Trav.  i.  216).  In  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  frequent  allusions  to  similar  practices,  as  rend- 
ing clothes,  throwing  dust  on  the  head,  cutting  otf 
the  hair,  loud  exclamation,  visits  to  the  tomb, 
plucking  the  hair  and  beard  (i.  65,  263,  297, 
358,  518,  ii.  354,  237,  409).  They  also  mention 
ten  days  and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mourning 
(i.  427,  ii.  409).  Sir  J.  Chardin,  speaking  of 
Persia,  says,  the  tombs  are  visited  periodically  by 
women  (  Voy.  vi.  489).  He  speaks  also  of  the 
tumult  at  a  death  (ib.  482).  Mourning  lasls  forty 
days:  for  eight  diys  a  fast  is  observed,  an  J  viuts 
are  paid  by  friends  to  the  bereaved  relativss ,  on 
the  ninth  day  the  men  go  to  the  bath,  shave  the 
head   and   beai'd,   and    return  the  visits,   but   the 
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lameatation  continues  two  or  three  times  a  week 
till  the  fortieth  day.  The  mourning  garments  are 
dark-coloured,  but  never  black  (ib.  p.  481).  Rus- 
Bell,  spealdng  of  the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  says,  "  the 
instant  the  death  takes  place,  the  women  who  are 
in  the  chamber  give  the  alarm  by  shrieking  as  if 
distracted,  and  are  joined  by  all  the  other  females 
;n  the  harem.  This  conclamation  is  termed  the 
wulwaly :  •>  it  is  so  shrill  as  to  be  heard,  especially 
in  the  night,  at  a  prodigious  distance.  The  men 
disapprove  of  and  take  no  share  in  it ;  they  drop  a 
few  tears,  assume  a  resigned  silence,  and  retire  in 
private.  Some  of  the  near  female  relations,  when 
apprised  of  what  has  happened,  repair  to  the  house, 
and  the  wulwaly,  which  had  paused  for  some  time, 
is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into 
the  harem"  (^Aleppo,  i.  306).  He  also  mentions 
professional  mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the 
third,  seventh,  and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the 
tomb,  flowers  strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the 
poor.  At  these  visits  the  shriek  of  wailing  is 
renewed:  the  chief  mourner  appeals  to  the  de- 
ceased and  reproaches  him  fondly  for  his  departure. 
The  men  make  no  change  in  their  dress ;  the 
women  lay  aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest 
garments,  and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a 
dusky  colour.  They  usually  mourn  twelve  months 
for  a  husband  and  six  for  a  fathei  (ib.  311,  312).  Of 
the  Jews  he  says,  the  conclamation  is  practised  by 
the  women,  but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called 
in  to  assist  at  the  wulwaly.  Both  se.\es  make  some 
alteration  in  dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women 
lay  aside  their  jewels,  the  men  make  a  small  rent  in 
their  outer  vestment  (ii.  86,  87). 

Lane,  speaking  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  says, 
"  After  death  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  called  welweleh  or  wilwdl,  uttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  0,  my  master !  0,  my 
resource!  0,  my  misfortune!  0,  my  glory'  (see 
Jer.  xxii,  18).  The  females  of  the  neighbourhood 
come  to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation :  gene- 
rally, also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  neddd- 
behs,  or  public  wailing  women.  Each  brings  a 
tambourine,  and  beating  them  they  exclaim, '  Alas  for 
him.'     The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  friends. 
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with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  with 
rent  clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
'  Alas,  for  him  1'  These  make  no  alteration  in 
dress,  but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  colour. 
They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods  "  (Mod.  Eg. 
iii.  152,  171,  195).  Wealthy  families  in  Cairo 
have  in  the  burial-grounds  regularly  furnished 
houses  of  mourning,  to  which  the  females  repair 
at  stated  periods  to  bewail  their  dead.  The  art  of 
mom-ning  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  practice, 
and  regular  professors  of  it  are  usually  hired  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death  by  the  wealthier  classes  (Mrs. 
Poole,  Englislm.  in  Egypt,  ii.  100).  Dr.  VVolfl 
mentions  the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia, 
Autobiog.  ii.  273.  Pietro  della  Valle  mentions 
a  practice  among  the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes 
at  the  site  of  Abraham's  tomb  at  Hebron,  for 
which  see  2  Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  19  ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
5;  P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  i.  306.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  N.  American  Indians  also  resemble 
those  which  have  been  described  in  many  par- 
ticulars, as  the  howling  and  wailing,  and  speeches 
to  the  dead:  among  some  tribes  the  practice  of 
piercing  the  flesh  with  aiTOWs  or  sharp  stones, 
visits  to  the  place  of  the  dead  (Carver,  Travels, 
p.  401;  Bancroit,  Hist,  of  U.  States,  ii.  912; 
Catlin,  N.  A.  Indians,  i.  SO). 

The  foiTner  and  prtsen't  customs  of  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Highlanders  ai,  funerals  may  also  be 
cited  as  similar  in  several  respects,  e.  g.  wailing 
and  howling,  watching  with  the  coi-pse,  funeral 
entertainments  ("  funeral  baked  meats "),  flowers 
on  the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave  (Brand, 
Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  128,  &c. ;  Harmer,  06s.  iii. 
40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tradi- 
tional customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the 
weekly  wailing  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot 
as  near  to  the  Temple  as  could  be  obtained.  This 
custom,  noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  and  exists  to  the  present  day. 
Jerome,  ad  Sophon.  i.  15;  ad  Paulam  Ep.  xxxix.; 
Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  83  ;  Kaiimer,  Paldstina,  p 
293  ;  Mai-tineau,  Eastern  Life,  p.  471 ;  Robinson, 
i.  237.  [H.  W.  P.] 


Copper  Coins  of  Vcspaaan,  representing  the  mourning  of  Juiaea  for  her  captivity. 


MOUSE  '  1331?,  'akhar :  (xvs  :  mits)  occurs  in 
Lev.  xi.  29  a«  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things 
which  were  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food.    In  1  Sam. 


vi.  4,  5,  five  golden  mice,  "  images  of  the  mice  that 
mar  the  land,"  ai-e  mentioned  as  part  of  the  trespass 
offering  which  the  Philistines  were  to  send  to  the 

many  languages      See   Ges.   p.   596 ;    Schoebel,   Anal- 


Arab.    \    \   ,   Hub.    7?"'.   Gk.  oAoXu'^w,   oAoAo<,"(o  '  Vonstit.  p.  51;  and  Ilussell,  vol.  1.  note  83,  chiefly  from 
i-'^J^  -T  Schultens. 


Lat   ejulo,  vlulo,  an  onomatopoetic  wcnl  common  to  | 
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Israelites  when  they  returned  the  ark.  In  lb.  Ixvi. 
17,  it  is  said,  ♦'  They  that  sanctify  themselves  .... 
eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  ahomination,  ^nd  the 
mouse,  shall  be  consumed  together."  The  Hebrew 
word  is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse ; 
although  Bochart  {ffieroz.  ri.  427),  following  the 
Arabic  version  of  Is.  Ixvi.  17,  rest.-'cts  its  meaning 
to  the  jerboa  [Dipus  jaculiis).  The  original  word 
denotes  a  field-ravager,*  and  may  therefore  compre- 
hend any  destructive  rodent.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  in  1  Sam.  vi.  5,  "  the  mice  that  mar  the 
land"  may  include  and  more  pailicularly  refer  to 
the  short-tailed  field-mice  (Arvicola  agrestis,  Flem.), 
which  Dr.  Kitto  says  cause  great  destruction  to  the 
corn-lands  of  Syria.  "  Of  all  the  smaller  rodentia 
which  are  injurious,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods,  there  is  not,"  says  Prof  Be\l{ffist.  Brit.  Quad. 
p.  325),  "  one  which  produces  such  extensive  de- 
struction as  this  little  animal,  when  its  increase,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  becomes  multitudinous." 
The  ancient  writers  frequently  speak  of  the  great 
ravages  committed  by  mice.  Herodotus  (ii.  141) 
ascribes  the  loss  of  Sennacherib's  army  to  mice, 
which  in  the  night  time  gnawed  through  the  bow- 
strings and  shield-straps. 

Col. Hamilton  Smith  (Kitto's  Cycl.  art.  "Mouse") 
says  that  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse  are  still 
eaten  in  common  with  the  jerboa  by  the  Bedoueens ; 
and  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  believes  some  esculent 
species  of  dormouse  is  refeiTed  to  in  Is.  Ixvi.  17. 

[W.  H.] 

MOWING  (T5  ;  tonsio,  Am.  vii.  1— LXX.  reads 
riy  6  fiaffiXeis,  either  fi'om  a  vaiious  reading  or 
1  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  !l — a  word  signify- 
ing also  a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  6 
"  mown  grass").  As  the  gieat  heat  of  the  climate 
in  Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  countries 
soon  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The  term  "  hay," 
therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps.  cvi.  20,  for  StJ-'J?. 

is  incorrect,  A.  V.  "grass."  So  also  Prov.  xxvii. 
25,  and  Is.  xv.  6.  The  corn  destined  for  forage  is 
cut  with  a  sickle.    The  term  IVp.  A.  V.  "mower," 

Ps.  cxxix.  7,  is  most  commonly  in  A.  V.  "  reaper  ;" 
and  once,  Jer.  ix.  22,  "  harvest-man." 

The  "king's  mowings,"  Am.  vii.  1,  i.  e.  mown 
grass,  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavahy. 
See  1  K.  xviii.  5.  (Shaw,  Trav.  138;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  abridgm.  ii.  43,  50;  Early  Trav. 
305.  Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  237  ;  Char- 
din,  Voy.  iii.  370;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  330; 
Niebuhr,  Descr,  de  VAr.  139 ;  Ilarmer,  Ohs, 
iv.  886  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  210.) 

[H.  W.  P.] 

MO'ZA  (X^IO :  Mwffd  ;  Alex,  'laxxd :  Mosa). 

1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 

2.  (Maio-a,  1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37  ;  Macrira,  Alex. 
Maffa,  1  Chr.  ix.  42,  43).  Son  of  Zimri,  and  de- 
scendant of  Saul  through  Micah  the  son  of  Mephi- 
bosheth. 

MO'ZAH  (nVfen,  with  the  definite  article, 
nam-Motsah  :  'Aiicvktj  ;  Alex.  Aixwffa  :  Ammosa), 
one  of  the  cities   in  the   allotment  of  Benjamin 
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(Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between  hac-Csphirab 
and  Rekem.    The  former  of  these  has  probat\y  btei 
identified  with  Kefir,  2  miles  east  of  i'alo,  but  no 
trace  of  any  name  resembling  Motsah  has  hitheito 
been  discovered.     Interpreting  the  name  according 
to   its  Hebrew    derivation,  it   may    signify    "the 
spring-head  " — the  place  at  which  the  water  of  a 
spring  gushes  out  (Stanley,  iS^.  ^  P.  App.  §52). 
A  place  of  this   name  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(^Succah,  iv.  §5)  as  follows : — "  There  was  a  place 
below  Jerusalem  named  Motsa ;   thither  they  de- 
scended and  gathered  willow-branches,"  i.e.  for  the 
"  Feast  of  Tabernacles "   so  called.      To  this  the 
Gemaraadds,  "  the  place  was  a  Colonia'  (X*3?1p), 
that  is,  exempt  fi'cm  the  king's  tribute"  (Buxtorf, 
Lex.Talm.  2043),  which  other  Talmudists  reconcile 
with  the  original  name  by  observing  that  Motsah 
signifies  an  outlet  or  liberation,  e.  g.  from  tribute. 
Bartenora,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now  lies  in 
the  "valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  there,  says  (in  Su- 
renhusius'  Mishna,  ii.  274)  that  Jlotsah  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  and  in  his  time  re- 
tained the  name  of  Colonia.       On    these  grounds 
Schwarz  (127;  would  identify  Mozah  with  the  pre- 
sent Kulonieh,  a  village  about  4  miles  west  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Jafl'a  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
Wady  Beit  Ilaninah.     The  intei-pretations  of  the 
Rabbis,  just  quoted,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
name  being   really  derived  from    its  having  been 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  colonia,  as  suggested  by  Robin- 
son {B.R.  iii.  158).  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  identification  is  that  Kxdonieh  can  hardly  be 
spoken  of  as  "  below  Jerusalem  " — an  expression 
which  is  most  naturally  interpreted  of  the  ravine 
beneath  the  city,  where  the  Bir-Eyuh  is,  and  the 
royal    gardens    formerly   were.       Still    there   are 
vestiges  of  much  vegetation  about  Kidonieh,  and 
when  the  country  was  more   generally  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  climate  less  ai'id  than  at  pre- 
sent, the  dry  river-bed  which  the  traveller  now 
crosses   may  have   flowed    with  water,  and  have 
formed  a  not  unfavourable  spot  for  the  growth  of 
willows.  [G.] 

MULBERRY-TREES      (D'5<23,     hecahn : 

KXavdfidv,  &irLoi:  pyri)  occurs  only  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23  and  24,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr. 
xiv.  14.  The  Philistines  having  spread  themselves 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to 
fetch  a  compass  behind  them  and  come  upon  them 
over  against  the  mulberry-trees  ;  and  to  attack  them 
when  he  heard  the  "  sound  of  a  going  in  the  tops  of 
the  mulberry-trees." 

We  are  quite  unable  to  detennine  what  kind 
of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  N33  ;  manj 
attempts  at  identification  have  been  made,  but  they 
are  mere  conjectures.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  with  seve- 
)-al  modern  versions,  understand  the  mulberiy-trec'; 
others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius  {Hieroh.  i. 
335)  believes  the  Hebrew  hacd  is  identical  with  a 
tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a  MS.  work  of  ths 
Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu'l  Fadli,  namely,  some 
species  of  Amyris  or  Balsamodendron.  Most  lexico- 
graphers are  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  Seme 
modem  English  authors  have  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Royle,  who  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  Baca)  refers 


*   Bocnart   derives    It    from 
^3>  "  com." 


bsy, 


w  <4evour  "  and 


*  Can  this  title  be  In  any  way  connected  with  the 
Koulon  (KoOXoy),  which  is  one  of  the  eleven  names 
inserted  by  the  LXX.  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cities  of 
Judah,  between  verses  59  and  6U  of  Josh.  xv.  i 
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the  Hebrew  hacA  to  the  Arabic  Shajrat-al-bak,^ 
"  the  gnat-tree,"  which  he  identifies  with  some 
species  of  poplar,  several  kinds  of  which  are  found 
in  Palestine.  Rosenmiiller  follows  the  LXX.  of 
1  Chr.  sir.  14,  and  believes  "  pear-trees "  are  sig- 
nified. As  to  the  claim  of  the  niulben^-tree  to 
represent  the  bccaim  of  Scripture,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  foundation  for  such  an  intei-pretation — for, 
as  Rosenmiiller  has  observed  {Bih.  Bot,  p.  256),  it 
is  neither  "  countenanced  by  the  ancient  versions 
nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar  term  in  the 
cognate  languages" — unless  we  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Ursinus,  who  {Arbor.  Bib.  iii.  75),  having  in 
view  the  root  of  the  word  bacah,^  "  to  weep,"  iden- 
tifies the  name  of  the  tree  in  question  with  the 
mulbeny,  "  from  the  blood-like  tears  which  the 
pressed  hemes  pour  forth."  Equally  unsatisfactory 
is  the  claim  of  the  "pear-tree"  to  represent  the 
bdcd;  for  the  uncei-tainty  of  the  LXX.,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  evidence,  is  enough  to  show  that 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  this  rendering. 

As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and 
which  Sprengel  {Hist.  Rei  herb.  p.  12)  identifies 
with  Amyris  gileadensis,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  denote  the  caca  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  although 
there  is  an  exact  similarity  in  form  between  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  terais :  for  the  Amyridaceae  are 
tropical  shinibs,  and  never  could  have  giown  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  the  Scriptural  locality  for  the 
heccAm. 

The  explanation  given  by  Royle,  that  some  poplar 
is  signified,  although  in  some  respects  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  context  of  the  Scriptural  passages,  is 
untenable ;  for  the  Hebrew  bdca  and  the  Arabic  baka 
are  clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  signification, 
as  is  evident  from  the  difference  of  the  second  radical 
letter  in  each  word.' 

As  to  the  N23  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  which  the  A.  V. 
retains  as  a  proper  name,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Hengstenberg  {Com.  on  Ps.  ad  loc.)  that  the  word 
denotes  "  weeping,"  and  that  the  whole  reference 
to  Baca  trees  must  be  given  up,  but  see  Baca. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mulbeny-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  vi.  34, 
as  having  been,  together  with  grape-juice,  shown 
to  the  elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator  in  order  to 
irritate  these  animals  and  make  them  more  fonnid- 
able  opponents  to  the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  animals  are  enraged  when  they 
see  blood  or  anything  of  the  colour  of  blood.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  mulberry-trees  of  Palestine 
see  Sycamine.  [W.  H.] 

MULE,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  Hebrew  words, — Pered  or  Pirddh, 
Rxhesh,  and  Temim. 

1.  Pered,  Pirddh  (TlQ,  nTlS;""  b  rjfj.loi'os, 
T)  vfilovos :  midus,  mula),  the  common  and  feminine 
Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the  "  mule  ;"  the  first  of 
which  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  BibiC, 
the  latter  only  in  1  K.  i.  33,  38,  44.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till 
the    time    of    David    (as    to  the  yemim,   A.   V. 
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"  mules,"  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  seebelow%  Justat  the 
time  when  the  Isi-aelites  were  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses.  After  this  time  horses  and 
mules  are  in  Scripture  often  mentioned  together. 
After  the  fii-st  half  of  David's  reign,  as  Michaelis 
{Comment,  on  Laws  of  Moses,  ii.  477)  obsei-ves, 
they  became  all  at  once  very  common.  In  Ezr.  ii. 
66,  Neh.  vii.  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  mules ;  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  "  all  the  king's  sons 
arose,  and  eveiy  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule." 
Absalom  rode  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood 
of  Ephiaim  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went 
away  from  under  him  and  so  caused  his  death. 
Mules  weie  amongst  the  presents  which  were 
brought  year  by  year  to  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  25). 
The  Levitieal  law  forbade  the  coupling  together  oi 
animals  of  different  species  (Lev.  xix.  19),  conse- 
quently we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  im- 
ported, unless  the  Jews  became  subsequently  less 
strict  in  their  observance  of  the  ceremonial  injunc- 
tions, and  bred  their  mules.  We  leam  from  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  14)  that  the  Tyrians,  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, were  supplied  with  both  horses  and  mules 
from  Aimenia  (Togarmah),  which  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  good  horses  (see  Stiabo,  xi.  13,  §7, 
ed.  Kramer ;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  5,  36 ; 
Herod,  vii.  40).  IMichaelis  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  became  accuainted  with  mules  in  the 
war  which  David  canied  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis 
(Zobah),  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon's  time  it 
is  possible  that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  ao- 
companied  the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  fiom  that  country ;  for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  386, 
Loud.  1854),  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal.  That  a  friendship  existed  between  Solo- 
mon and  Pharaoh  is  clear  from  1  K.  ix.  16,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  manied  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  but  after  Shishak 
came  to  the  throne  a  veiy  different  spirit  prevailed 
between  the  two  kingdoms :  perhaps,  therefore, 
from  this  date  mules  were  obtained  from  Armenia. 
It  would  appear  that  kings  and  great  men  only 
rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of  mules  at  all  in 
the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had  ceased  to  be 
imported. 

2.  Eechesh  (tj'S")).     See  Dromedary,  in  Ap- 
pendix A. 

3.  Ycmim  (DO''  :*  rhv  'lafieiv.  Vat.  and  Alex. 
rhv  ia/Av,  Compl. ;  rovs  lajxelv,  Aq.  and  Sym. ; 
aqiuxe  calidae)  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24, 
where  the  A.  V.  has  "mules"  as  the  rendeiing  of 
the  word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name 
occurs  is  one  concerning  which  various  explanations 
have  been  attempted.  \Miatever  may  be  the  proper 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  V.  is  incorrect  in  its  rendering : — "  This  was 
that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father."  Michaelis 
has  shown  that  at  this  time  horses  were  unknown 
in   Canaan ;   consequently   mules   could    not  have 


'  ^_jix5!  y .,  -cA  .V. .  of  which,  however,  Freytag  says, 
"  Arbor  cuUcum,  ulmus,  quia  ex  succo  Id  folUcuUs  exslc- 
tato  cutices  gignuntur." 

"  n33,  "  to  flow  by  drops,"  "  to  weep." 
«  3  In  tlip  Helrew,  J  In  the  Arabic;  Xr3-  lJU- 


*  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology.    Gesenius  refers  It  to 
y 
the  Syriac  ?*-^,  "  avolavit.''     Comp.   German  Pferd. 
Lat.  burdo,  and  see  Michaelis'  remarks. 

'  From  unused  root  QV,  "  quae  calorii  potestatem 
habuisse  videtur  "  (Gesen.  Tlies.). 
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been  bred  there.  The  Talmudical  writers  believe 
that  Anah  was  the  first  to  find  out  the  manner  of 
breeding  mules:  but,  besides  the  objection  urged 
above,  it  may  be  stated  that  neither  the  Hebrew 
nor  its  cognates  have  any  such  a  word  to  signify 
"  mules."  Bochart  {Hicroz.  i.  209,  10),  following 
the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Version  and  Onkelos, 
renders  yeintm  by  "emims"  or  "  giants"  (Gen. 
xiv.  5)  ;  but  this  explanation  has  been  generally 
abandoned  by  modern  critics  (see  Kosenmiiller, 
Sckol.  in  Gen. ;  Geddes,  C'rit.  Rem.  xiv.  5).  Tiie 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  which  inter- 
prets yemim  to  mean  "  warm  springs,"  as  the  Vulg. 
has  it ;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
Gesenius  and  modern  scholars  generally :  the  pas- 
sage will  then  read,  "  this  was  that  Aniih  who 
while  he  was  feeding  his  father's  asses  in  the  desert 
discovered  some  hot  springs."  This  would  be  con- 
sidered an  important  discovery,  and  as  such  worthy 
of  record  by  the  historian  ;  but  if,  with  some  writers, 
we  are  to  understand  merely  that  Anah  discovered 
water,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
fact,  for  his  father's  asses  could  not  have  survived 
without  it.'  [W.  H.] 

MUP'PIM  (Q^SP  :  Mantplfi-eifi :  Mopliim),  a 
Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of 
Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original  colony  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  In  Num. 
xxvi.  39  the  name  is  written  Shupham,  and  the 
family  sprung  from  him  are  called  Shuphamites. 
In  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  it  is  bhuppim  (the  same  as 
xxvi.  16),  and  viii.  5  Shephuphan.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Muppim  is  a  corraption  of  the  text, 
and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  fonn.  [Becher.] 
According  to  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  he  and  his  brother 
Huppim  were  the  sons  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver.  7),  the  son 
of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  and  their  sister  Maa- 
chah  appears  to  have  married  into  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (ib.  15,  16).  But  ver.  15  seems  to  be 
In  a  most  coiTupt  state.  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  5,  assigns 
m  like  manner  Shephuphan  to  the  family  of  Bela, 
as  do  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  As  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  that  Benjamin  could  have  had  a  great- 
giandson  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going  down  into 
Egypt  (comp.  Gen.  1.  23),  and  as  Machir  the  hus- 
band of  Maachah  was  Manasseh's  son,  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  matter  may  be  that  Shupham  was 
Benjamin's  son,  as  he  is  represented  Num.  xxvi.  39, 
but  that  his  family  were  afterwards  reckoned  with 
that  of  which  Ir  the  son  of  Bela  was  chief  (comp. 
I  Chr.  xxv.  9-31,  xxvi.  8,  9,  11).  [A.  C.  H.] 

MURDER."  The  principle  on  which  the  act 
of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was  regarded 
by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  ort'ence  is  stated  on 
its  highest  ground,  as  an  outrage,  Philo  calls  it 
sacrilege,  on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be 
punished  even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix. 
5,  6.  with  Bertheau's  note;  see  also  Jolui  viii.  4+  ; 
1  John  iii.  12,  15;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii.  15, 
vol.  ii.  313).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish  the 
earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7).  The 
exemption  of  Cain  from  capital  punishment  may 
thus  be  regarded  by  anticipation  as  founded  on  the 
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f  The  plural  form  of  a  noun  (D''J"in{J'nX)>  which  is 
apparently  of  Persian  origin,  rendered  "camel"  by  Uie 
4.  v.,  occurs  in  Esth.  viii.  lo,  14,  and  seems  to  denoxe 
some  fine  breed  of  mules.    See  Bochart  {Hieroz.  i.  219). 

"  CVerb.)  1.  nVT  "  to  crush,"  "  to  kill,"  whence  par; . 


so-.ial  ground  either  of  expediency  or  of  example 
(Gen.  iv.  12,  15).  The  postdiluvian  command, 
enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practice  cf  blocd- 
revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanction, 
was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Jloses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with  ad- 
ditional strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murdiirer, 
or  his  protection  if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge- 
city,  or  even  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle 
which  finds  an  eminent  illustration  in  the  case  of 
Joab  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21;  Num. 
XXXV.  16,  18,  21,  31  ;  Deut.  xix.  11,  13;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  25,  XX.  10;  1  K.  ii.  5,  6,  31;  Philo,  I.  c. ; 
Michaelis,  On  Laws  of  Moses,  §132).  Bloodshed 
even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution  (Num. 
.XXXV.  33,  34;  Deut.  x.xi.  1,  9;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  3). 
Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deseiTes 
punishment  equally  with  actual  perpetration  ;  and 
the  Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for  an- 
other is  punishable  with  death ;  but  no  express 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law 
(Philo,  I.  c. ;  Mishn.  Sank.  ix.  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of 
child-murder,  (6)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking  life 
by  poison,  but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in 
all  these  cases  (Ex.  xxi.  15, 17  ;  1  Tim.  i.  9;  Matt. 
XV.  4),  and  the  3rd  may  perhaps  be  specially  in- 
tended under  the  prohibition  of  witchcraft  (Ex.  xxii. 
18  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §34;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg, 
HI.  1  /,  vol.  11.  p.  ol'oj. 

It  is  not  cei-tain  whether  a  master  who  killed  his 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20  ;  Knobel, 
ad  foe).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  was 
punishable  with  death  as  an  example  a  fortiori  in 
the  case  of  a  freeman  ;  and  parricide  was  punished 
with  bui-niug ;  but  child-murder,  though  treated  as 
an  odious  crime,  was  not  punished  with  death  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  77).  The  Greeks  also,  or  at  least  the  Athe- 
nians, protected  the  life  of  the  slave  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
art.  Serous,  p.  1036  ;  Muller,  Dorians,  iii,  3,  §4  ; 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted, 
nor  does  any  special  restriction  appear  to  have  at^ 
tached  to  the  property  of  the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23). 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her 
death  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §33). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the 
death  of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed, 
but  the  owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
restrain  it,  was  held  guilty  of  muider  (Ex.  xxi.  29^ 
31 ;  Michaelis,  §274,  vol.  iv.  234,  5). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  mur- 
derer is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "revenger 
of  blood;"  but  the  questiou  of  guilt  was  to  be 
previously  decided  by  the  Levitical  tribunal.  A 
strong  bar  against  the  licence  of  private  revenge 
was  placed  by  the  provision  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses  in  any  capital 
question  (Num.  xxsv.  19-30;  Deut.  xvii.  6-12, 
xix.  12,  17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execution 
cf  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  39,  xiv.  7,11; 


TVir\  'i  o  ^ovevTTi^ ;  interfecUrr,  reus  homicidii,  Gea.  1301 

2-  !l"in-  "kill;"  anoKTeivia,  ^oveuui  interficio,  occido; 
whence  3"in  (subs.),  "murder-"  (r<l>ayrj ;  occitio,  Ges.  3S0, 

3-  bcp-  from  Sep:  "  kill;  Ges.  1212. 
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1  K.  ii.  34).  During  this  period  also  the  practice 
of  assassination  became  fiequent,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this 
object  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad 
of  Damascus  by  Hazael  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth 
(1  K.  XV.  27,  xri.  9  ;  2  K.  viii.  15;  Thenius,  ad 
he.;  Jahn,  Jlist.  i.  137  ;  2  K.  x.  7,  xi.  1,  16,  xii. 
20,  xiv.  5,  XV.  14,  25,  30). 

It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in 
the  act,  but  imlawful  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex. 
xxii.  2,  3). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  allows  blood- 
irjvenge,  but  pennits  monej-^-compensation  for  blood- 
shed (ii.  21,  iv.  72,  xvii.  230,  ed.  Sale).  [Blood, 
Revenger  OF;  Manslayer.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

MCSHI  (^K'lD  :  'O/xovffi,  Ex.  vi.  19;  6  movffi, 
1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  26,  30;  Movffl, 
Num.  iii.  20;  1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23;  Alex. 
'Ofxovfffl,  Ex.  vi.  19  ;  'O/xovcri,  Num.  iii.  20  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  47  ;  6  Movarl,  1  Chr.  vi.  19,  xxiv.  30 ; 
Kova-l,  1  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  26:  Musi).  The 
son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath. 

MUSIC.  Of  music  as  a  science  among  the 
Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  the 
traces  of  it  are  so  slight  as  to  afford  no  ground  for 
reasonable  conjecture.  But  with  regard  to  its 
practice  there  is  less  uncertainty.  The  inventor 
of  musical  instruments,  like  the  first  poet  and  the 
first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite.  According 
to  the  naiTative  of  Gen.  iv.,  Jubal  the  son  ot 
Lamech  was  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ,"  that  is  of  all  players  upon 
stringed  and  wind  instruments.*  It  has  been  con- 
jectui'ed  that  Jubal's  discovery  may  have  been  per- 
petuated by  the  pillars  of  the  Sethites  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  2),  and  that  in  this  way  it 
was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such  con- 
jectures are  worse  than  an  honest  confession  of 
ignorance.  The  first  mention  of  music  in  the 
times  after  the  Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Labau's 
interview  with  Jacob,  when  he  reproached  his 
son-in-law  with  having  stolen  away  unawares, 
without  allowing  him  to  cheer  his  departure 
"with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harp"  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27).  .So  that,  in  whatever  way  it  was  pre- 
served, the  practice  of  music  existed  in  tlie  upland 
country  of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds 
of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known  and  em- 
ployed to  accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds 
are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  their 
triumphal  song  of  deliverance  from  the  hosts  of 
Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same 
event,  exercised  one  of  her  fimctions  as  a  pro- 
phetess by  leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of 
the  camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  "  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accom- 
panied by  timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take 
the  latter  word,  by  a  musical  instrument  of  which 
the  shape  is  unknown  but  which  is  supposed  to 
have  resenil lied  the  modern  tambourine  (Dakce, 
vol.  i.  p.  389),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used  as  an 
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accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Ex.  XV.  21,  "  and  Miriam  answered  them," 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alternate 
Miriam  leading  off  with  the  solo  while  the  women 
responded  in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  Hebrew  word,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic, 
has  merely  the  sense  of  singing,  which  is  retained 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Ex.  xxxii.  18;  Num.  xxi.  17;  1 
Sam.  xxix.  5 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  7  ;  Hos.  ii.  15.  The 
same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting  of  soldiers  in 
battle  (Jer.  Ii.  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Is.  xiii.  22),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the 
notion  of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can 
be  inferred  is  that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
praecinehat.  The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  had 
unquestionably  a  religious  character  about  it,  but 
the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the 
festivities  which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden 
calf.**  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which  reached 
the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came  down 
fi'om  the  mount,  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the 
din  of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished 
blending  in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicker 
sense  of  Moses  discerned  the  rough  music  with 
which  the  people  worshipped  the  visible  repre- 
sentation of  the  God  that  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than 
Joshua's  mistake  the  rude  character  of  the  He- 
brew music  at  this  period  (Ex.  xxxii.  17,  18),  as 
untrained  and  wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Sp'ian 
foretathers."  The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the 
metal  workers  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  used 
to  direct  the  movements  of  the  camp,  point  to 
music  of  a  very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10),  and 
the  long  blast  of  the  jubilee  horns,  with  which 
the  priests  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  had 
probably  nothing  very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi.), 
any  more  than  the  rough  concert  with  which  the 
ears  of  the  sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by 
Gideon's  three  hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii.).  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly 
metrical  form,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be 
sung  with  a  musical  accompaniment  as  one  of  the 
people's  songs,  like  that  with  which  Jephthah's 
daughter  and  her  companions  met  her  father  on 
his  victorious  return  (Judg.  xi.). 

The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women 
fi'om  the  cities  of  Israel  greeted  David  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  strucV 
off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence 
of  the  wild  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
national  champion,  "  the  darling  of  the  songs  of 
Israel."  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels  and  in- 
struments of  music  must  have  been  equally  simple, 
and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam. 
x\'iii.  6,  7).  lip  to  this  time  we  meet  with  no- 
thing like  a  systematic  cultivation  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  appears  to  have  supplied  this 
want.  \Vhatever  the  students  of  these  schools 
may  have  been  taught,  music  was  an  essential  pai"t 
of  their  practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  was  a 
school  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in  Ramah 


*  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel,  third 
in  descent  from  Seth,  which  signifies  "  giving  praise  to 
God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music  in  religious 
services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use  among  the 
Bethites  (BiU.-gesch.  Darstdlung  der  Eebr.  Musik,  p.  xi.)- 

>>  With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service  which 
voonipanied  the  dedication  of  thi.'  golden  image  in  ilie 


plains  of  Piira  (Dan.  iii.),  the  commencement  of  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  multitude  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  worship. 

''■  Compare  Lam.  ii.  1,  where  the  war-cry  of  the  enenij 
in  the  Temple  i.s  likened  to  the  noise  of  the  multitude  on 
a  solemn  feust-day :  "  They  have  made  a  noise  in  the  honse 
of  Jeliovuh  as  In  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast." 
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'J.  Sam.  jrfit.  19,  20),  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  5,  7, 
i5),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  perhaps  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  K.  jxii.  14).  Professional  musicians  soou 
became  attached  to  the  court,  and  though  Saul,  a 
hardy  warrior,  had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to 
the  soothing  influence  of  David's  harp,  yet  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  "  singing  men 
and  singing  women,"  who  could  celebratp  his  vic- 
tories and  lend  a  charm  to  his  hours  of  peace  (2 
Sam.  six.  35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (Eccl.  ii.  8), 
adding  to  the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patronage 
of  art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as  no 
mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  32). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music, 
and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elabo- 
rate arrangements  had  been  made  by  David  for  the 
temple  choir,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
body  of  musicians  throughout  the  coimtry  (2  Sam. 
vi.  5),  and  in  the  procession  which  accompanied 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Levites, 
with  Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had  acquired 
skill  fi'om  previous  training,  played  on  psalteries, 
harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed  for  the 
occasion  (1  Chr.  xv.  xvi.).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Lerites  all  along  had  practised  music  and 
that  some  musical  seiTice  was  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  tabernacle ;  for  unless  this  supposition  be 
made,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  body  of  trained 
singers  and  musicians  should  be  found  ready  for 
an  occasion  like  that  on  which  they  make  their 
firet  appeaiimce.  The  position  which  the  tribe  of 
Levi  occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally 
favom'ed  the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  a  leism-ely  and  peaceful 
life.  They  were  fi-ee  from  the  hai-dships  attend- 
ing the  struggle  for  conquest  and  afterwards  for 
existence,  which  the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  their  subsistence  was  provided  for  by  a  national 
tax.  Consequently  they  had  ample  leisure  for 
the  various  ecclesiastical  duties  devolving  upon 
them,  and  among  others  for  the  service  of  song, 
for  which  some  of  their  families  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  remarkable  genius.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
tamily  in  the  choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  repre- 
sented the  Kohathites,  Asaph  the  Gershonites,  and 
Ethan  (or  Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chr.  xv.  17, 
xxiii.  6,  XXV.  1-6).  Of  the  38,000  who  com- 
posed the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  David,  4000  are 
said  to  have  been  appointed  to  praise  Jehovah  with 
the  instruments  which  David  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
*))  and  for  which  he  taught  them  a  special  chant. 
This  chant  for  ages  afterwards  was  known  by  his 
name,  and  was  sung  by  the  Levites  before  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple  (comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  34,  41 ;  2  Chr. 
vii.  6,  xs.  21  ;  Ezr.  iii.  10,  11)  ;  and  again  by  the 
Msccabaean  army  after  their  gieat  victory  over 
Gorg:;is  (1  Mace.  iv.  24).  Over  this  great  body  of 
musicians  presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the 
t-wenty-four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled 
minstrels  wei-e  divided.  These  skilled  or  "  cunning" 
(J^aO,  1  Chr.  XXV.  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  number, 
and  under  them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholars 
(n^Op.''!  1  Chr.  XXV.  8)  whom,  perhaps,  they 
trained,  iind  who  made  up  the  full  number  of 
*000.      Supposing   4000   to   be   merely  a   round 
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number,  each  course  would  consist  ci  a.  full  haad 
of  16G  musicians  presided  over  by  a  body  of  twelve 
skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asapii, 
Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  him- 
self appears  to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  5),  and  this  w.ts  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25,  "the 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments 
followed  after,  in  the  midst  cf  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels;"  unless  the  singers  in  this  cas» 
were  the  cymbal  players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and 
Ethan,  who,  in  1  Chr.  xv.  19,  are  called  "singers," 
and  perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their 
cymbals  led  the  choir  with  their  voices.  The 
"  players  on  instruments"  (0^333,  nSgenim),  as  the 
word  denotes,  were  the  performers  upon  stringed 
instruments,  like  the  psaltery  and  harp,  who  have 
been  alluded  to.  The  "  players  on  instruments " 
(Dv?h,  dwlelim),  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  different 
from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or  per- 
formers on  perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1  K. 
1.  40).  "  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels  " 
(comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women 
took  part  in  the  temple  choir,  and  among  the 
family  of  Heman  are  specially  mentioned  three 
daughters,  who,  with  his  fourteen  sons,  were  all 
"  under  the  hands  of  their  father  for  song  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xrv.  5,  6).  Besides, 
with  those  of  the  captivity  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  were  "  200  singing  men  and  singing 
ivomen"  (Ezr.  ii.  65).  Bartenora  adds  thai  chil- 
dren also  were  included. 

The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  played  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone 
(1  Chr.  XV.  24,  xvi.  6).  As  they  were  also  used 
in  royal  proclamations  (2  K.  xi.  14),  they  wei-e 
probably  intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol 
the  royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  His 
people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm  against  His 
enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  A  hundred  and  twenty 
priests  blew  the  trumpets  in  harmony  with  the 
choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12,  13,  vii.  6),  as  in  the  restoration 
of  the  worehip  under  Hezekiah,  in  the  description 
of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the  uses 
of  the  temple  music.  "  And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  And 
when  the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah 
began  also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instru- 
ments of  David  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  con- 
gi-egatiou  worshipped,  and  the  singers  sang,  and 
the  trumpeters  sounded  ;  all  until  the  burnt-otiering 
was  finished"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  27,  28).  The  alUir 
was  the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and  the 
sacrifices  were  His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  IS),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  corresponded  to  the 
melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly  monarchs 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  His  psJace, 
and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion  ;  one  of  these 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  Ps.  cxxxiv. 

The  relative  numbers  of  the  instruments  in  the 
temple  band  have  been  determined  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Jewish  writers.  Of  psalteries  there  were 
to  be  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  ;  of  flutes 
not  less  th;m  two  nor  moi'e  than  twelve;  of  trum- 
pets  not   less   than    two    but    as  many   as   v/er? 
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wished ;  oi  haq:s  or  citherns  not  less  than  nine 
but  as  many  as  were  wished ;  while  of  cymbals 
there  was  only  one  pair  (Forkel,  Allj.  Gesch.  der 
Musik,  c.  iii  §28).  The  enonnous  number  of 
instruments  and  dresses  for  the  Levites  provided 
during  the  magnificent  reign  of  Solomon  would 
teem,  if  Josephus  be  coiTect  (Ant.  riii.  3,  §8)  to 
have  been  intended  for  all  time.  A  thousand  dresses 
for  the  high-priest,  linen  garments  and  girdles  of 
pui-ple  for  the  priests  10,000;  trumpets  200,000 ; 
psalteries  and  haips  of  electrum  40,000;  all  these 
were  stored  up  in  the  tempie  tieasury.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  Levite  singers  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  was  of  fine  linen  (2  Chr.  v.  12). 

In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The 
Kings  had  their  court  musicians  (Eccl.  ii.  8)  who 
Dewailed  their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the 
luxurious  times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effemi- 
nate gallants  of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and 
stretched  upon  their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont 
at  their  banquets  to  accompany  the  song  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6), 
and  amused  themselves  with  devising  musical  in- 
struments while  their  nation  was  perishing,  as 
Nero  fiddled  when  Itome  was  in  flames.  Isaiah 
denounces  a  woe  against  those  who  sat  till  the 
morning  twilight  over  their  wine,  to  the  sound 
of  "the  hai-p  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe" 
(Is.  V.  11,  12).  But  while  music  was  thus  made 
to  minister  to  debauchery  and  excess,  it  was  the 
legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and  gladness,  and  the 
indication  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  was  only 
when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that  the  prophet 
could  say,  "  the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the  hai-p 
ceaseth,  they  slmll  not  drink  wine  with  a  song " 
(Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  In  the  sadness  of  captivity  the 
harps  hung  upon  the  willows  of  Babylon  and  the 
voices  of  the  singeis  refused  to  sing  the  songs  of 
Jehovah  at  their  foreign  captors'  bidding  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.).  The  bridal  processions  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets  were  accompanied  with  music 
and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  and  these  ceased  only  when 
the  land  was  desolate  (Ez.  xxvi.  13).  The  high 
value  attached  to  music  at  banquets  is  indicated  in 
the  description  given  in  Ecclus.  xxxii.  of  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  feast.  "  Pour  not  out  words 
where  there  is  a  musician,  and  show  not  forth 
wisdom  out  of  time.  A  conceit  of  music  in  a 
banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in 
gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  emerald  set  in  a  work  of 
goli,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  with  pleasant 
wine,"  And  again,  the  memory  of  the  good  king 
Josiah  was  "  as  music  at  a  banquet  of  wine " 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  The  music  of  the  banquets  was 
accompanied  with  songs  and  dancing  (Luke  xv. 
25).^  The  triumphal  processions  which  celebrated 
a  victory  were  enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singei-s 
(Ex.  XV.  1,  20  ;  Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6,  xxi.  11  ;  2  Chr.  .xx.  28  ;  Jud.  xv.  12,  13),  and 
on  extraordinaiy  occasions  they  even  accompanied 
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armies  to  battle.  Thus  the  Levites  sang  the  chaiit 
of  David  before  the  ai'my  of  Jehoshaphat  as  he 
went  forth  against  the  hosts  of  Ammon,  and  Moab, 
and  Mt.  Seir  (2  Chr.  .xx.  19,  21) ;  and  the  victory 
of  Abijah  over  Jeroboam  is  attributed  to  the  encou- 
ragemec*  given  to  Judah  by  the  piiests  sounding 
their  trumpets  before  the  ai'k  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12,  14). 
It  is  clear  fi-om  the  naiTative  of  Elisha  and  the 
minstrel  who  by  his  playing  calmed  the  prophet's 
spirit  till  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon  him,  that 
among  the  camp  followers  of  Jehoshaphat's  army 
on  that  occasion  there  were  to  be  reckoned  musi- 
cians who  were  probably  Levites  (2  K.  in.  15). 
Besides  songs  of  triumph  there  were  also  religious 
songs  (Is.  XXX.  29 ;  Am.  v.  23 ;  Jam.  v.  13), 
"songs  of  the  temple"  (Am.  viii.  3),  and  songs 
which  were  simg  in  idolatrous  worship  (Ex.  xxxii. 
18).*  Love  songs  are  alluded  to  m  Ps.  xlv.  title, 
and  Is.  V.  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  sc:igs 
of  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of 
the  mom-nei-s  who  went  about  the  streets,  the  pro- 
fessional "  keening"  of  those  who  were  skilful  in 
lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25  ;  Eecl.  xii.  5 ;  Jer. 
ix.  17-20;  Am.  v.  16).  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Heh.  on 
Matt.  ix.  23)  quotes  fi-om  the  Talmudists  {Chetubh. 
cap.  4,  hal.  6)  to  the  efiect  that  every  Israelite  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  "  will  afford  her  not  less  than 
two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamentation." 
The  grape  gatherers  sang  as  they  gathered  in  the 
vintage,  and  the  wine-presses  were  trodden  with 
the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33); 
the  women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on 
eveiy  occasion  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their 
national  prosperity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody. 
There  is  one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is 
casually  made  (Ecclus.  ix.  4),  and  who  were  pro- 
bably foreigners,  the  harlots  who  fi-equented  the 
streets  of  great  cities  and  attracted  notice  by  singing 
and  playing  the  guitar  (Is.  zxiii.  15,  16). 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears, 
and  about  which  little  satisfactory  can  be  said : 
the  mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving 
out  the  evil  spirit  ti-om  Saul,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  prophecy  and  prophetical  inspiration, 
Miriam  "  the  prophetess  "  e.xercised  her  prophetical 
functions  as  the  leader  of  the  chorus  of  women 
who  sang  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  XV.  20).  The  company  of  prophets  whom 
Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of  God  had 
a  psalteiy,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  thera. 
and  smitten  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he  "pro- 
phesied among  them"  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  The 
priests  of  Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel, 
cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and 
prophesied  till  sunset  (1  K.  xviii.  29).  The  sons 
of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  set  apart  by 
Da^-id  for  the  temple  choir,  were  to  "prophesy 
with  hai-ps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cymbals" 
(1  Chr.  XXV.  1) ;  Jeduthim  ^^ prophesied  with  the 
hai-p "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and  in  2  Chr.  xxjrv.  15 
is  called  "  the  king's  seer,"  a  tenn  which  is  applied 
to   Heman  (1   Chr.  xxv.   5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chr. 


<*  At  the  royal  banquets  of  Babylon  were  sung  hymns 
of  praise  in  honour  of  the  gods  (Dan.  v.  4,  23),  and  per- 
ha])8  on  some  such  occasion  as  the  feast  of  Belshazzar 
th3  Hebrew  captives  might  have  been  brought  In  to  sing 
the  songs  of  their  native  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.). 

'  The  use  of  music  in  the  religious  services  of  the 
Therapeutae  is  described  by  Philo  {De  lYca  contempl.  p. 
301,  kl.  Frankof.1.  At  a  certain  period  in  the  service  one 
of  the  worshippers  rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God, 
either  of  his  own  composition,  or  one  from  the  older 


poets.  He  was  followed  by  others  in  a  regular  order,  the 
congregation  remaining  quiet  till  the  concluding  prayer, 
in  which  all  joined.  After  a  simple  meal,  the  whole  con- 
gregation arose  and  formed  two  choirs,  one  of  men  and 
one  of  women,  w  ith  the  most  skilful  singer  of  each  for 
leader ;  and  in  this  way  sang  hymns  to  God,  sometimes 
with  the  full  chorus,  and  sometimes  with  each  choii  al- 
ternately. In  conclusion,  both  men  and  women  joined  in 
a  single  choir,  in  Imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  wliich  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miii  mi. 
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xscix.  30)  as  musicians,  as  well  as  to  Gad  the 
prophet  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  ixix.  29).  The 
Epirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of 
<he  sons  of  Asaph,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
he  foretold  the  success  of  the  royal  army  (2  Chr. 
sx.  14).  From  all  these  instances  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  Hebrew  r3ot  (N33)  is  used  to 
denote  the  inspiration  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang ;  Geseuius  assigns  the 
latter  as  a  secondary  meaning.  In  the  case  of 
Elisha,  the  minstrel  and  the  prophet  are  distinct 
personages,  but  it  is  not  till  the  minstrel  has 
played  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  the 
prophet  (2  K.  in.  15j.  This  influence  of  music 
has  been  explained  as  follows  by  a  learned  divine 
of  the  Platonist  school :  "  These  divine  enthusiasts 
were  commonly  wont  to  compose  their  songs  and 
hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some  one  musical  instru- 
ment or  other,  as  we  find  it  often  suggested  in  the 
Psalms.  So  Plutarch  ....  describes  the  dictate 
of  the  oracle  antiently  .  .  .  .  '  how  that  it  was 
uttered  in  verse,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and 
metaphors,  at  the  sound  of  a  pipe.'  Thus  we  have 
Asaph,  Heman,  and   Jeduthun   set  forth  in   this 

prophetical    preparation,   1   Chr.   xxv.    1 

Thus  R.  Sal.  expounds  the  place  .  .  .  .  '  when 
they  played  upon  their  musical  instraments  they 

prophesied  after  the  manner  of  Elisha ' 

And  this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think,  is  much  more 
genuine  than  that  which  a  late  author  of  our  own 
would  fasten  upon  it,  viz.,  that  this  prophesjnng 
was  nothing  but  the  singing  of  psalms.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  these  prophets  were  not  mere  singers 
but  composers,  and  such  as  were  truly  called  pro- 
phets or  enthusiasts "  (Smith,  Select  Discourses, 
vi.  c.  7,  pp.  238,  239,  ed.  1660).  All  that  can 
be  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their  external  mani- 
festations the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emo- 
tions of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's 
madness  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10),  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or 
Jehovah,  were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  by 
the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is  more  diffi- 
cult still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret 
of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning  poinLs  in  his 
history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these,  Samuel 
foretold  his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets 
with  their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and  he 
should  be  changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 
The  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience 
of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he  was 
rejected  from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  26).  Imme- 
diately after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
departed  from  Saul,  and  an  "  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
troubled  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14) ;  and  his  attendants, 
who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the  strange  transforma- 
tion wrought  upon  him  by  the  music  of  the  pro- 
phets, suggested  that  the  same  means  should  be 
employed  for  his  restoration.  "  Let  our  lord  now 
command  thy  seiTants  before  thee,  to  seek  out  a  man, 
a  cumiing  player  on  an  hai-p :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee, 
that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be 

well And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit 

from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp 
and  played  with  his  hand.  So  Saul  was  refreshed, 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him  " 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  S'i),    But  on  two  occasions,  when 
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anger  and  jealousy  supervened,  the  rem^dy  which 
had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  insanity  had  lost  its  charm 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 11,  xix.  9,  10).  It  seems  therefoi-* 
that  the  passage  of  Seneca,  which  has  often  been 
quoted  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  "  Pytha- 
goras perturbationes  lyra  componebat"  [Be  Ira,  iii. 
9)  is  scarcely  applicable,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  narrative  as  it  stands.  [W.  A.  W."] 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  In  addition  ta 
the  instruments  of  music  which  have  been  represented 
in  our  version  by  some  modern  word,  and  are  treated 
under  their  respective  titles,  there  are  other  lerma 
which  are  vaguely  or  generally  rendered.   These  are— 

1.  pn'iJ,  dachdoan,  Chald.,  rendered  "  instru- 
ments of  musick  "  in  Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin  gives 
"  or  table,  perhaps  lit.  concubines."  The  last-men- 
tioned rendering  is  that  approved  by  Geseuius,  and 
seems  most  probable.  The  translation,  "  instru- 
ments of  musick,"  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  Jewish  commentiitors,  R.  Nathan,  R.  Levi,  and 
Aben  Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent  the  word 
by  the  Hebrew  neginoth,  that  is,  stringed  instru- 
ments which  were  played  by  being  struck  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  D*30,  minnhn,  rendered  with  great  proba- 
bility "  stringed-instruments"  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  It 
appears  to  be  a  general  term,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  of  it ;  and  the  word  is  chiefly 
interesting  from  its  occurrence  in  a  difficult  passage 
in  Ps.  xlv.  8,  which  stands  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  the 
ivory  palaces  whereby  (^30,  minni)  they  have  made 
thee  glad,"  a  rendering  which  is  neither  intelligible 
nor  supported  by  the  Hebrew  idiom.  Gesenius 
and  most  of  the  moderns  follow  Seb.istian  Schmid 
in  translating,  "  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  the  stringed- 
instruments  make  thee  glad." 

3.  IIEJ'y,  'asor,  "  an  instrument  of  ten  strings," 
Ps.  xcii.  s!  Tlie  full  phrase  is  "IIB'y  ^33,  nebel 
'dsor,  "  a  ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2, 
cxliv.  9 ;  and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first-men- 
tioned passage  would  be  "  upon  an  instrument  of 
ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery."   [Psaltery.] 

4.  rrntJ',  shiddak,  is  found  only  in  one  very 
obscure  passage,  Eccl.  ii.  8,  "  I  gat  me  men-singers 
and  women-singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of 
men,  musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts" 
(nnK'l  ni^,  sMdddh  veshiddoth).  The  words 
thus  rendered  have  received  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings. They  are  translated  "  drinkiug-vessels  "  by 
Aquila  and  the  Vulgate ;  "  cup-bearers "  by  the 
LXX.,  Peshitc-Syriac,  Jerome,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion ;  "  baths  "  by  the  Chaldee ;  and  "  musical 
instruments"  by  Dav.  Kimchi,  followed  by  Luther 
and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commentators. 
By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  women  of 
the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  m^B*,  shiddh,  denotes 
a  "palanquin"  or  "litter"  for  women.  The  whole 
question  is  discussed  in  Gesenius'  Thesaurus,  p.  1365. 

5.  D^KvB',  shdlishim,  rendered  "  instruments  of 
musick"  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  in  the 
margin  "  three-stringed  instruments,"  from  the  root 
shdlosh,  "  three."  Roediger  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1429) 
translates  "  trianglet,"  which  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  in  Syria,  from  the  same  root.  We  ha\e 
no  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  more  correct. 
The  IjXX.  and  Syriac  give  "  cymbals,^  and  th« 
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Vulgate  "sistra;"  while  others  rpnder  it  "noble 
songs  "  (comp.  Prov.  xxii.  20).  [W.  A.  W.] 

MUSTARD  {ffivani :  sinapis)  occurs  in  JIatt. 
xiii.  31;  Mark  iv.  31  ;  Lukn  xiii.  19,  in  which 
passages  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  which  a  man  took  and  sowed 
[U  his  garden ;  and  in  Matt.  xrii.  20,  LuKe  xrii.  6, 
where  our  Lord  says  to  His  apost)es,  "  if  ye  had 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  to 
this  mountain,  remove  hence  to  yonder  place." 

The  subject  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  has 
cf  late  years  Leen  a  matter  of  considerable  contro- 
^rersy,  the  common  mustard-plant  being  supposed 
imable  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  allu- 
sion. In  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  lioyle,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  in 
No.  XV.  of  their  Journal  (1844),  entitled,  "  On  the 
Identification  of  the  Mustard-tree  of  Scriptui'e,"  the 
author  concludes  that  the  Salvadora  persica  is  the 
tree  in  question.  He  supposes  the  Salvadora  per- 
sica to  be  the  same  as  the  tree  called  Ehardal  (the 
Arabic  for  mustanij,  seeds  of  which  are  employed 
throughout  Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mustard,  of 
which  they  have  the  taste  and  properties.  This 
tree,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ameuny,  a 
Syrian,  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle,  is  found  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
near  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  recog- 
nised in  Syina  as  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture. 
It  appears  that  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  who 
had  observed  this  tree  near  the  Dead  Sea,  were 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  was  the  mustard-tree 
of  the  pai'able.  As  these  travellers  were  advancing 
toward.^  Kerek  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  after  leaving  its  bordere  they  entered  a 
wooded  country  with  high  rushes  and  marshes. 
"  Occasionally,"  they  say,  "  we  met  with  specimens 
of  trees,  &c.,  such  as  none  of  our  party  had  seen 
before  .  .  .  Amongst  the  trees  which  we  knew,  were 
various  species  of  Acacia,  and  in  some  instances  we 
met  with  the  dwarf  Miinosa  .  .  .  There  was  one 
curious  tree  which  we  observed  in  great  num- 
bers, and  which  bore  a  fruit  in  bunches,  resembling 
in  appearance  the  currant,  with  the  colour  of  the 
plum  ;  it  has  a  pleasant,  though  strong  aromatic 
taste,  resembling  mustard,  and  if  taken  in  any 
quantity,  produces  a  similar  irritability  in  the  nose 
and  eyes.  Tlie  leaves  of  this  tree  have  the  same 
pungent  flavom-  as  the  fruit,  though  not  so  strong. 
We  think  it  probable  that  this  is  the  tree  our 
Saviour  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  mustard- 
seed,  and  not  the  mnstnrd-plant  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  north"  (Trav.  May  8).  Dr.  Koyle 
thus  sums  up  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Salvadora  persica  repi'esenting  the  mustai'd-tree 
of  Scripture : — "  The  S.  persica  appears  better 
calculated  than  any  other  tree  that  has  yet  been 
adduced  to  answer  to  eveiy  thing  that  is  re- 
quired, especially  if  we  take  into  account  its 
name  and  the  opinions  held  respecting  it  in  Syria. 
We  hare  in  it  a  small  seed,  which  sown  in  cul- 
tivated ground  grows  up  and  abounds  in  fo- 
liage. This  being  pungent,  may  like  the  seeds 
have  been  used  as  a  condiment,  as  mustard-and- 
cress  is  with  us.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is  to  be- 
come arboreous,  and  thus  it  will  form  a  large  shrub 
or  a  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high,  under  which  a  horse- 
man may  stiind  when  the  soil  and  climate  are  fa- 
vourable ;  it  produces  numerous  bi-anchesand  leaves, 
under  which  birds  may  and  do  take  shelter,  as  well 
as  build  their  nests  ;  it  has  a  name  in  Syria  which 
aiav  be  oonsidered  ns  tiaditional  from  the  eaiiiest 
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times,  of  whicn  the  Greek  is  a  conect  ti-ansbitiun; 
its  seeds  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  mustard  ; 
and  in  a  country  where  trees  are  not  plentiful, 
that  is,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  this  tree 
is  said  to  abound,  that  is  in  the  very  locality  where 
the  parable  was  spoken"  {^Treatise  on  the  Mus- 
tard-tree, &c.,  p.  24). 


Salvadora  Persica. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  hns  been  adduced  by 
Dr.  Itoyle  in  support  of  his  argument,  we  confess 
ourselves  luiable  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  thus  finally  settled. 
But,  before  the  claims  of  the  Salvadora  persica  are 
discussed,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  some 
mustard-plant  (^Sinapis),  may  not  after  all  be  the 
mustard-tree  of  the  parable:  at  any  rate  this  opi- 
nion has  been  held  by  many  writere,  who  appear 
never  to  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  Hiller,  Celsius,  Rosenmuller,  who  all 
studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writers, 
such  as  Erasmus,  Zezerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  some  common  mustard -plant  is  the 
plant  of  the  pai-able  ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  his  "  Note  on  the  Mustard-plant  of  Scrip- 
ture "  (see  Linncan  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  449),  has 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  Sinapis  nigi-a. 

The  objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sina- 
pis being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that  the 
seed  grew  into  "  a  tree"  {SevSpov),  or  as  St.  Luke 
has  it,  "a  great  tree"  (SfvSpov  jxeya),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to 
come  and  lodge.  Now  in  answer  to  the  above  ob- 
jection it  is  urged  with  gi-eat  truth,  that  the  ex- 
pression is  figurative  and  Oriental,  and  that  in  a 
proverbial  simile  no  literal  accuracy  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle 
and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage  implies 
that  birds  "  built  their  nests "  in  the  tree,  the 
Greek  word  Karx(rK7]v6a>  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  "to  settle  or  rest  upon"  any 
thing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  the  birds  came^ 
"  insidendi  et  versandi  causa"  as  Hiller  {Hiero- 
phyt.  ii.  G3)  explains  the  phrase :  nor  is  tiieie  anj 
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rw3aston  to  suppose  that  the  expression  "  tbwls  of 
tlie  air"  denotes  any  other  than  the  smaller  inses- 
sorial  kinds,  linnets,  finches,  &c.,  and  not  the 
''  aquatic  fo  by  the  lake  side,  or  partridges  and 
pigeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth,"  which  Prof.  Stanley  {S.  i.f  P.  427)  recog- 
uises  as  "  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the  seed 
by  the  way  side" — for  the  larger  birds  are  wild  and 
avoid  the  way  side — or  as  those  "  which  took  refuge 
iu  the  spreading  branches  of  the  mustard-tree." 
Hiller's  explanation  is  probably  the  correct  one; 
that  the  birds  came  and  settled  on  the  mustard- 
pxant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  aivairi  may  be, 
it  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  herb,  or  more  properly 
"a  garden  herb"  (xAxavov,  olus).  As  to  the 
plant  being  called  a  "  tree"  or  a  "  great  tree,"  the 
expression  is  not  only  an  Oriental  one,  but  it  is 
clearly  spoken  with  reference  to  some  other  thing ; 
the  (rlvaxt  with  respect  to  the  other  herbs  of  the 
j;arden  may,  considering  the  size  to  which  it  grows, 
justly  be  called  "  a  great  tree,"  though  of  course, 
with  respect  to  trees  properly  so  named,  it  could 
not  be  called  one  at  all.  This,  or  a  somewhat 
similar  explanation  is  given  by  Celsius  and  Hiller, 
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Btnapis  Nigra. 


snd  old  commentators  generally,  and  we  confess  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
it.  Irby  and  Mangles  mention  the  large  size  which 
the  mustard-plant  attains  in  Palestine.  In  their 
journey  from  Bysan  to  Adjeloun,  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  they  crossed  a  small  plain  very  thickly 
covered  with  herbage,  particularly  the  mustard- 
olant,  which  reached  as  high  as  thoir  horees'  heads. 
'  Trav.  March  12.)     Dr.  Kitto  says  this  plant  was 


probably  the  Sinapis  orientalis  (nti)ra),  wnich  attaini 
under  a  favouring  climate  a  stature  which  it  will  not 
reach  in  our  country.  Dr.  Thomson  also  (  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  414),  says  he  has  seen  the  Wild 
Mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the 
horse  and  the  rider.  Now,  it  is  clear  from  ijcrijiture 
that  the  triyairi  was  cultivated  in  our  Lord's  time, 
the  seed  a  "  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;"  St. 
Luke  says,  "cast  into  his  garden:"  if  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as 
high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the 
same  or  a  greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated 
garden ;  and  if,  as  Lady  Callcott  has  observed,  we 
take  into  account  the  very  low  plants  and  shrubs 
upon  which  birds  often  roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  able  to  fulfil  all 
the  Scriptural  demands.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Cal  aphtha  having  in  his  garden 
a  mustard-plant,  into  which  he  was  accustomeil  to 
climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can  only  be 
taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  generally 
are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  afford 
grounds  for  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
Why  not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salvadora 
persica  is  the  tree  denoted? — a  tree  which  will  lite- 
rally meet  all  the  demands  of  the  parable.  Be- 
cause, we  answer,  where  the  commonly  receive! 
opinion  can  be  shown  to  be  in  full  accordance  witn 
the  Scriptural  allusions,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  it ;  and  again,  because  at  present 
we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Salvadora  persica  in  Palestine,  except  that  it  occm-s 
in  the  small  tropical  low  valley  of  Engedi,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence.  Mr. 
Ameuny  says  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Da- 
mascus ;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  erroneous. 
We  know  from  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  other  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  that  mustard-seeds  were  much 
valued,  and  were  used  as  a  condiment ;  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  Jews  of  our  Loid's  time 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar  use  of  the 
seeds  of  some  common  mustard  (Sinapis),  than  that 
they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seed  of  a 
tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfil  the  Scriptural  de- 
mand of  being  called  "  a  pot-herb." 

The  expression  "  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all 
seeds,"  is  in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denote 
a  very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many  seeds 
which  are  smaller  than  mustard.  "  The  Lord 
in  his  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench  [Notes  on 
Parables.  108),  "adhered  to  the  popular  lan> 
guage ; "  and  the  mustard-seed  was  used  prover- 
bially to  denote  anything  very  minute  (see  the 
quotations  from  the  Talmud  in  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm 
p.  322  :  also  the  Koran,  Sur.  31). 

The  parable  of  the  mustard-plant  may  be  thus 
paraphrased : — "  The  Gospel  dispensation  is  jke  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed  which  a  man  sowed  in  his 
garden,  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  least  of  all  seeds  ; 
but  which,  when  it  springs  up,  becomes  a  tall 
branched  plant,  on  the  branches  of  which  the  birdt 
come  and  settle  seeking  their  food."*         [W.  H.] 


»  Dr.  Hooker  has  read  the  proof-sheet  of  this  article, 
vA  returned  It  with  the  following  remarks :  "  I  quite 
«gree  with  all  you  say  about  Mustard.  My  best  inform- 
ants laughed  at  the  Idea  of  the  Salvadora  persica  either 
being  the  mnstard,  or  as  being  sufficiently  well  known  to 
be  made  use  of  In  a  parable  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that 
It  Is  H  -rery  rare  plant  in  Syria,  and  is  probably  confined 
vo  the  hoi  low  subtropical  Engedl  valley,  where  virions 


other  Indian  and  Arabian  types  appear  at  the  Ultima 
Thute  of  their  northern  wanderings.  Of  the  mustard- 
plants  which  I  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  one  was 
10  feet  high,  drawn  up  amongst  bushes,  &c.,  and  not 
thicker  than  whipcord.  I  was  told  it  was  a  well-know  a 
condiment,  and  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  ■  It  Is  Uit 
common  wild  Sina^ns  niyra." 


p^ 
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MUTH-LaB'BEN.  "  To  the  chief  musician 
xtfjULi  uluth-labben "  (]3?  H-ID  ?y :  inrep  Twy 
Kpv<plaiv  TO"  vlov:  pro  occultis  filii),  is  the  title 
of  Ps.  ix..,  which  has  given  rise  to  infinite  con- 
jecture. Two  difficulties  in  connexion  with  it  have 
to  be  resolved ;  first,  to  determine  the  true  reading 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  then  to  ascertain  its  meaning. 
Neither  of  these  points  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. It  is  evident  that  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
must  have  read  niDyJ|  ?V,  "  concerning  the  mys- 
teries," and  so  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 
The  Targum,  Symmachus,"  and  Jerome,''  in  his 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered  to  the  received 
text,  while  Aquila,"^  retaining  the  consonants  as  they 
at  present  stand,  read  al-muth  as  one  word,  H-IIO^y; 
"youth,"  whicn  would  be  the  regular  form  of  the 
abstract  noun,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  Biblicat 
Hebrew.  In  support  of  the  reading  TWu^'H  as  one 
word,  we  have  the  authority  of  1.'8  of  Kennicott'g 
MSS.,  and  the  assertion  of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen 
it  so  written,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  14,  in  the  Great  Ma- 
sorah.  If  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  and  LXX.  be 
correct  with  regard  to  the  consonants,  the  words 
might  be  pointed  thus,  ni07y  ?y,  'al  'alamdth, 

\ipon  Abmoth,''  as  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and 
is  possibly  a  fragment  of  Hip  ''337,  lihni  Ko- 
rach,  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which,  appears  in 
the  same  title.  At  any  rate  such  a  reading  would 
have  the  merit  of  beuig  intelligible,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  most  explanations  which  have 
been  given.  But  if  the  Masoretic  re;idii)g  be  the 
true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it. 
The  Targum  rendei's  the  title  of  the  psalm, — "  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between 
(|"'3)  the  camps,"  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philis- 
tine champion  (D)3"'3n  IJ'^N,  1  Sam.  xvii.  4). 
That  David  composed  the  psalm  as  a  triumphal 
song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his  gigantic  adversaiy, 
was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi 
merely  as  an  on  dit.  Others  render  it  "  on  the 
death  of  the  son,"  and  apply  it  to  Absalom ;  but,  as 
Jarchi  remaiks,  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  psalm  to  warrant  such  an  application.  He 
mentions  another  interpretation,  which  appears  to 
have  commended  itself  to  Grotius  and  Hengsten- 
herg,  by  which  labbeii  is  an  anagram  of  nabal,  and 
the  psalm  is  referred  to  the  death  of  Kabal,  but  the 
Rabbinical  commentator  had  the  good  sense  to  rejec-t 
it  as  untenable,  though  there  is  as  little  to  be  said 
m  favour  of  hLs  own  view.  His  words  are—''  but 
I  say  that  this  song  is  of  the  future  to  come,  when 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be  made 
white  (p7n*),  and  their  righteousness  be  revealed 
and  their  salvation  draw  nigln,  when  Esau  and  his 
seed  shall  be  blotted  out."     He  takes  niO^y  as  one 

word,  tignifying  "youth,"  and  13?  =  lr}^A  "to 
whiten."  Menahem,  a  commentator  quoted  by 
Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as  addressed  "  to  the  mu- 
sician upon  the  stringed  instruments  called  Alamoth, 
to  instruct,"  taking  J37  as  if  it  were  ^IH?  or 
pi3  A  Donesh  supposes  that  lahhen  was  the  name 
of  a  man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and 
to  wliom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked  "  iii 
verse  5.     Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Expo- 
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«"fKm;  identifies  him  with  Saul  As  a  last  resource 
Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  intendeu  to  con- 
vey instructions  to  the  Levite  minstrel  Ben,  whose 
name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  xv.  18  among  the  temple 
choir,  and  whose  brethren  played  "  with  psalteries 
on  Alamoth."  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  reading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  as  the 
name  is  not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20. 
There  still  remain  to  be  noticed  the  conjectures  of 
Delitzsch,  that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or 
melody  with  the  words  of  the  song  associated  with 
it,  of  others  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument,  and 
of  Hupfeld  that  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  old 
song,  either  signifying  "  die  for  the  son,"  or  "  death 
to  the  son."  Hitzig  and  others  regard  it  as  an 
abbreviation  containing  a  reference  to  Ps.  xlviii.  14, 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  explanation  which  Gesenius  himself 
{Thes.  p.  741a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that  the 
title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "  to  be 
chanted  by  boys  with  virgins'  voices." 

The  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  induced 
the  early  Christian  commenta.tors  to  refer  th*" 
psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Augustine  understands  "  the 
son "  as  "  the  only  begotten  son  of  Gorl  "  The 
Syriac  vereion  is  auoted  m  support  of  this  interpre- 
tation, but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that  version 
are  generally  constructed  without  any  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  appealed  to 
as  an  authority. 

On  all  accounts  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original,  which  may  have  been  in  full  what  has 
been  suggested  above.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
Assembly's  Annotations,  "when  all  hath  been  said 
that  can  be  said  the  conclusion  must  be  the  same  as 
before  ;  tliat  these  titles  are  veiy  uncertain  things,  if 
not  altogether  unknown  in  these  days."  [W.  A.  W.J 

MYN'DUS  (MvvSos),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus. 
The  convenience  of  its  position  in  regard  to  trade 
was  probably  the  reason  why  we  find  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Jewish  popu- 
lation. Its  ships  were  well  known  in  very  early- 
times  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  its  harbour  is  specially 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  658).  The  name  still 
lingers  in  the  modem  Mentesche,  though  the  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  probably  at  Gumishlu,  where 
Admiral  Beaufort  found  an  ancient  pier  and  other 
ruins.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MY'RA  {to.  Mupa),  an  impoi-tant  town  in 
Lycia,  and  interesting  to  us  as  the  place  wherr 
St.  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5), 
was  removed  from  the  Adramyttian  ship  which  had 
brought  him  from  Caesarea,  and  entered  the  Alex- 
andrian ship  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Malta.  [Adramyttium.]  The  travellers  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  of  these  vessels  be- 
cause their  course  to  Italy  necessarily  took  them 
past  the  coasts  of  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  2), 
expecting  lu  some  harbour  on  these  coasts  to  find 
another  vessel  bound  to  the  westward.  This  ex- 
pectation was  fulfilled  (ver.  6"). 

It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  an 
Alexandrian  ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out 
of  her  com-se  as  to  be  at  Myi-a.  This  question  is 
easily  answered  by  those  who  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  navigation  of  the  Levant, 
Myra  is  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria,  the 
harbours  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous 
and  good,   the  mountains    high    and    easily  seen, 
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iud  the  current  sets  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
wmJ  (Smith's  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul).  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
of  landing  or  taking  in  passengers  or  goods,  the 
wind  was  blowing  about  this  time  continuously 
and  violently  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  same  weather 
which  impeded  the  Adramyttian  ship  (ver.  4)  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  Alexandrian  (see  ver.  7 ;  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xxiii.). 

Some  unimportant  MSS.  having  Aiiffrpa  in  this 
paisage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  reading 
might  be  Al/xvpa  (Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,  ed.  A.  A. 
Ellis).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessaiy.  Both  Limyra  and  Myra  were  well 
known  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The 
hai'bour  of  the  latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant 
from  it  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  the 
river  was  navigable  to  the  city  (Appian,  B.  C. 
IV.  82). 

Myra  (called  Demhra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remark- 
able still  for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  his- 
tory. The  tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and 
many  of  them  having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Lycian  character,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
wealthy  in  early  times.  Its  enonnous  theatre 
attests  its  considerable  population  in  what  may  be 
called  its  Greek  age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which 
leads  into  the  mountains  is  a  large  Byzantine  church, 
a  relic  of  the  Christianity  which  may  have  begun 
with  St.  Paul's  visit.  It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  this  may  have  been  a  metropolitan  church, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  that  when  Lycia  was  a  pro- 
vince, in  the  later  Roman  empire,  Myra  was  its 
capital  {Hierocl.  p.  684).  In  later  times  it  was 
curiously  called  the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited 
by  Anglo-Saxon  travellers  (Early  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, pp.  33, 138).  Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  modern  Greek  sailors,  was 
bora  at  Patara,  and  bmied  at  Myra,  and  his  sup- 
posed relics  were  taken  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  a 
Russian  frigate  during  the  Greek  revolution. 

The  remains  of  Myra  have  had  the  advantage  of 
very  full  description  by  the  following  travellers: 
Leake,  Beaufort,  Fellows,  Tesier,  and  Spratt  and 
Forbes.  [J.  S.  H.] 

MYRRH,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Mor  and  Lot. 

1.  Mor  {'rO'^:  Cfiipva,  <TraKri\,  fxvpvivos,  Kp6- 
Kos :  myrrha,  myrrhinus,  myrrha)  is  mentioned  in 
Ex.  XXX.  23,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  "  oil 
of  holy  ointment;"  in  Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the 
substances  used  in  the  purification  of  women  ;  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
in  Canticles,  as  a  perfume.  The  Greek  afivpva 
occurs  in  Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the  gifts  brought 
by  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark 
XV.  23,  it  is  said  that  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  " 
(olvos  iffuvpKXfievos)  was  offered  to,  but  refused 
by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Myrrh  was  also  used 
for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  39,  and  Herod,  ii.  86). 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  substance  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
mor  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  522) ;  and  much  doubt 
has  existed  as  to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. According  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
(iii.  107),  Dioscorides  (i.  77),  Theophrastus  (ix. 
4,  §1),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  49),  Strabo,  Pliny, 
&c.,  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh  grows  in 
Ajabia.     PUnv  (idi,  16)  says,  in  different  parts  of 
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Arabia,  and  asserts  that  there  are  several  ainds  of 
myiTh  both  wild  and  cultivated:  it  is  probable 
that  under  tbe  name  of  myrrha  he  is  describing 
different  resinous  productions.  Theophrastus,  who 
is  generally  pretty  accurate  in  his  observations,  re- 
marks (ix.  4.  §1),  that  myrrh  is  produced  in  the 
middle  of  Arabia,  around  Saba  and  Adramytta. 
Some  ancient  writers,  as  Propertius  (i.  2,  3)  and 
Oppian  [Halieut.  iii.  403),  speak  of  myrrh  as 
found  in  Syria  (see  also  Belon,  Observ.  ii.  ch.  80) ; 
others  conjecture  India  and  Aethiopia;  Plutarch 
(Is.  et  Osir.  p.  383)  asserts  that  it  is  produced  in 
Egypt,  and  is  there  called  Bal.  "  The  fact,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Rcyle  (s.  v.  Mor,  Kitto's  Cycl.),  "  of 
myrrh  being  called  bal  among  the  Egyptians  is  ex- 
tremely curious,  for  bal  is  the  Sanscrit  bola,  the 
name  for  myrrh  throughout  India."  *• 

It  would  appear  that  the  ancients  generally  are 
correct  in  what  they  state  of  the  localities  where 
myrrh  is  produced,  for  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich 
have  proved  that  myrrh  is  found  in  Arabia  Felix, 
thus  confirming  the  statements  of  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny;  and  Mr.  Johnson  (Travels  in  Abyssinia,  i. 
249)  found  myrrh  exuding  from  ciacks  in  the  back 
of  a  tree  in  Koran-hedulah  in  Adal,  and  Forskal  men- 
tions two  myrrh-producing  trees,  Amyris  KatafzxA 
Amyris  Kafal,  as  occurring  near  Haes  in  Arabia 
Felix.  The  myrrh-tree  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemp- 
rich  found  in  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  that 
which  Mr.  Johnson  saw  in  Abyssinia  are  believed 
to  be  identical ;  the  tree  is  the  Balsamodendron 
myrrha,  "  a  low  thorny  ragged-looking  tree,  with 
bright  trifoliate  leaves :"  it  is  probably  the  Murr 
of  Abu  '1  Fadli,  of  which  he  says  "  murr  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  like  an  acacia,  from 
which  flows  a  white  liquid,  which  thickens  and 
becomes  a  gum." 


»  From  root  Tltt.  "  to  drop.'' 

*  Plntareh,  however,  was  probably  In  error,  and  has 
TOL.  II 


B<Jfa(unodendron  Myrrha. 

That  myrrh  has  been  long  exported  from  Afilca 
we  learn  from  Arrian,  who  mentions  crfivpva  a» 
one  of  the  articles  of  export  from  the  ancdfcnt 
district  of  Barbaria :  the   Egyptians  perhaps  ob' 

confounded  the  Coptit  sal,  "  myrrh,"  with  bed,  "  ah,  eye." 
See  Jablonski,  Opiisc.  i.  49,  ed.  tc  Water. 
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lamed  their  myrrh  from  the  country  of  the  Trog- 

lodyfes  (Nubia),  as  the  best  wild  myrrh-trees  are 
fctid  by  Pliny  (xii.  15)  to  come  from  that  district. 
Pliny  states  also  that  "  the  Sabaei  even  cross  the 
se.vto  procure  it  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytae." 
Fi-om  what  Atheaaeus  (xv.  689)  says,  it  would 
appear  that  myrrh  was  imported  into  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Greeks  received  it  from  thence.  Dioscorides 
describes  many  kinds  of  myrrh  tinder  various  names, 
tor  which  see  Sprengel's  Annotations,  i.  73,  &c. 

The  Balsamodendron  myrrha,  which  produces 
the  myrrh  of  commerce,  has  a  wood  and  bark 
which  emit  a  strong  odour ;  the  gum  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by 
exposure  to  the  air :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Terebinthaceae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  tree  is  identical  with  the  Murr  of  Abu'l  Fadli, 
the  fffxvpva  of  the  Greek  writers,  the  "  stillata 
cortice  myrrha  "  of  Ovid  and  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  mor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  "  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  presented  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross, 
was  given,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  com- 
mentators, in  order  to  render  him  less  sensitive  to 
pain  ;  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  for  which  see  Gall,  Appendix  A. 


Clstus  Creticus. 


2.   Lot  (D?"  :    o-raJCTT)  :    stacte),   eiToneously 
trai^Iated  "  myrrh"  in  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
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xliii.  11.  the  only  two  passages  wnere  the  won!  is 
found,  is  gtsnerally  considered  to  denote  the  odor- 
ous resin  which  exudes  from  the  branches  of  th< 
Cistits  creticus,  known  by  the  name  of  ladanum  oi 
lahdanum.  It  is  clear  that  lot  cannot  signify 
"  myrrh,"  which  is  not  produced  in  Palestine,  yet 
the  Scriptural  passages  in  Genesis  speak  of  this 
substance  as  being  exported  from  Gilead  into  Egypt. 
Ladanum  was  known  to  the  early  Greeks,  for  He- 
rodotus (iii.  107,  112)  mentions  Xi]^avov,  or  Xa- 
Sayou,  as  a  product  of  Arabia,  and  says  it  is  found 
"  sticking  like  gum  to  the  beards  of  he-goats,  which 
collect  it  from  the  wood ;"  similar  is  the  testimony 
of  Dioscorides  (i.  128),  who  says  that  the  best  kind 
is  "  odorous,  in  colour  inclining  to  green,  easy  to 
soften,  fat,  free  from  particles  of  sand  and  dirt ; 
such  is  that  kind  which  is  produced  in  Cyprus, 
but  that  of  Arabia  and  Libya  is  inferior  in  quality." 
There  are  several  species  of  Cistus,  all  of  which 
are  believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladanum ;  but  the 
species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  proba- 
bility identical  with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Pa- 
lestine, viz.,  the  Cistus  creticus  (Strand,  Flor.  Pa- 
laest.  No.  289).  The  C.  ladaniferus,  a  native  ol 
Spain  and  Portugal,  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  ladanum  ;  it  has  a  white  flower,  while  that 
of  the  C.  creticus  is  rose-coloured.  Toumefort 
(  Voyage,  i.  79j  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  gum  ladanum  is  gathered 
and  has  figured  the  instrument  commonly  employee 
by  the  people  of  Candia  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew 
lot,  the  Arabic  ladan,  the  Greek  XljSaw*',  the 
Latin  and  English  ladanum,  are  identical  (see  Ro- 
senmiiller.  Bib.  Bot.  p.  158 ;  Celsius,  Hieroh.  i. 
288).  Ladanum  was  foimerly  much  used  as  a 
stimulant  in  medicine,  and  is  now  of  repute  amongs* 
the  Turks  as  a  perfume. 

The  Cistus  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Cista- 
ceae,  the  Rock-rose  family.  [W.  H.] 

MYRTLE  (Dir|,"  hadas:    fivpfflpv,   Spos;*> 

myrtus,  myrtetwrn).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are  agi-eed  upon  the 
point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in  Arabic — in 
the  dialect  of  Yemen,  S.  Arabia — as  the  name  of 
the  "  myrtle."* 

Mention  of  the  myrtle  is  made  in  Neh.  viii.  15; 
Is.  xli.  19,  Iv.  13 ;  Zech.  i.  8,  10,  11.  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  celebrated  by  the  Jews 
on  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem were  ordered  to  "go  forth  imto  the  mount 
and  fetch  olive-bi-anches,  and  pine-branches,  and 
myrtle-branches,  and  to  make  booths."  The  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of  Israel,  when 
the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wilderness  "  the  shittah- 
tree  and  the  myrtle-tree  and  the  oil-tree."  The 
modern  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the  booths 
and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Jlyrtles 
[Myrtus  communis)  will  grow  either  en  hills  or  in 
valleys,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they 
attain  to  their  gi-eatest  perfection.  Fonnerly,  as 
we  learn  from  Nehemiah  (viii.  1 5),  myrtles  grew 
on  the  hills  about  Jerusalem.  "  On  Olivet,"  says 
Prof.  Stanley,  *'  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  the 
olive  and  the  fig  tree:"  on  some  of  the  hills,  how- 


"  ¥nm  root  ^■')7,  "  to  cover;"  the  gum  covering  the 
plant. 

*  Tbe  derivation  of  this  word  is  nncertain ;  bnt  see  the 
HobrcT?  L>«xicoDk. 


b  The  LXX.  reading  DHnn.  Instead  of  D'D^^• 

e  vA  (Heb.   DIH)-    Myrtus   idiomais  Araidot 

Fdicis).     Kau:u9  (Freytag,  Ar.  l-ex.  s  yX 


MYSIA 

wei,  near  Jerusalem,  Hasselqnist  ( I7-rtw.  127,  Lond. 
1766)  obsei-ved  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Irby  and 
Mangles  (p.  222)  describe  the  rivers  from  Tripoli 
towards  Galilee  as  having  their  banks  covered  with 
myrtles  (see  also  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest. 
p.  268). 
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MyrtuB  communis. 


The  myrtle  [hadas')  gave  her  name  to  Hadassah 
or  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7):  the  Greek  names  Myrtilus, 
Myrtoessa,  &c.,  have  a  similar  origin.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  but  the 
Myrtus  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  Hadas :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Myrtaceae,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. [W.  H.] 

MY'SIA  (Muc-i'a).  If  we  were  required  to  fix 
*.he  exact  limits  of  this  north-western  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  a  long  discussion  might  be  necessary. 
But  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  cui'rorily  and  in  reference  to  a 
passing  journey.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  second  missionary  circuit,  were  divinely  pre- 
vented from  staying  to  preach  the  Gospel  either  in 
Asia  or  Bithynia.  They  had  then  come  Kara 
ri]v  Mu(riai/,  and  they  were  directed  to  Tz-nas, 
iTapi\06vTes  r)]v  Vlv(Tiav ;  which  means  either 
that  they  skirted  its  border,  or  that  they  passed 
through  the  district  without  staying  there.  in 
fact  the  best  description  that  can  be  given  of  Mysia 
at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about  the 
frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  The 
te'^ji  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,  not  a 
political  sense.  Winer  compares  it,  in  this  point  of 
view,  to  such  German  terms  as  Suabia,  Breisgau, 
&c.  Illustrations  nearer  home  might  be  found  in 
such  districts  as  Craven  in  Yorkshire  or  Appin  in 
Argyllshire.  Assos  and  Adtiamyttium  were  both 
in  Mysia.  Immediately  opposite  was  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  [MiTVLENE.]  Troas,  though  within  the 
same  range  of  country,  had  a  small  district  of  its 
own.  which  was  viewed  as  politically  separate. 

U.S.  H.] 
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NA'AM  (Dyj:  lio6fi:  Naham).    One  of  tht 

sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Clir.  iv.  15). 

NA'AMAH  (nop).      1.  (No6/t£f:    Noenia.; 

One  of  the  four  women  whose  names  are  preser^-ed  in 
the  records  of  the  world  before  the  Flood  ;  all  except 
Eve  being  Cainites.  She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by 
his  wife  Zillah,  and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned, 
to  Tubalcain  (Gen.  iv.  22  only).  No  reason  is 
given  us  why  these  women  should  be  singled  out 
ifbr  mention  in  the  genealogies ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  this  most  of  the  commentators  have  sought  a 
clue  in  the  significance  of  the  names  interpreted  as 
Hebrew  terms ;  endeavouring,  in  the  characteristic 
words  of  one  of  the  latest  Jewish  critics,  by  "  due 
energy  to  strike  the  living  water  of  thought  even 
out  of  the  rocky  soil  of  dry  names"  (Kalisch, 
Genesis,  149).  Thus  Naamah,  fi-om  Na'am, 
"  sweet,  pleasant,"  signifies,  according  to  the  same 
interpreter,  "  the  lovely  iDeautiful  woman,"  and 
this  and  other  names  in  the  same  genealogy  of  the 
Cainites  are  interpreted  as  tokens  that  the  human 
race  at  this  period  was  advancing  in  civilization 
and  arts.  But  not  only  are  such  deduction.')  at  all 
times  hazardous  and  unsatisfactory,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  it  is  surely  begging  the  question  tc 
assume  that  these  early  names  are  Hebrew  ;  at  any 
rate  the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  those  who  make  im- 
portant deductions  from  such  slight  premises.  In 
the  Targum  Pseudojonathan,  Naamah  is  commemo- 
rated as  the  "  mistress  of  lamenters  and  singers  ;" 
and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is  given  as 
Zalkipha. 

2.  (Maaxa,">  t'^aavd.v,  Voonfia  ;  Alex.  Naa^a, 
TJuofifxa;  Joseph.  Noo/ios :  Naama.)  Mother  of 
king  Kehoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31»;  2  Chr.  xii. 
13).  On  each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the 
title  "  the  (not '  an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite."  She 
was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom 
Solomon  took  into  his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1). 
In  the  LXX.  (1  K.  xii.  24,  answering  to  xiv.  31 
of  the  Hebrew  text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
"  daughter  of  Ana  (i.  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash." 
If  this  is  a  translation  of  a  statement  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  may  be  taken 
as  authentic  history,  it  follows  that  the  Ammonite 
war  into  which  Hanun 's  insults  had  provoked 
David  was  terminated  by  a  re-alliance  ;  and,  since 
Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and  Kehoboam  was 
forty-one  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
we  can  fix  with  tolerable  ceiiainty  the  date  of  the 
event.  It  took  place  before  David's  death,  during 
that  period  of  piofound  quiet  which  settled  down 
on  the  nation,  after  the  failure  of  Absalom's  re- 
bellion and  of  the  subsequent  attempt  of  Shebft  the 
son  of  Bichri  had  strengthened  more  than  ever  the 
aifection  of  the  nation  for  the  throne  of  David  ;  and 
which  w.-'.s  not  destined  to  be  again  disturbed  til! 
put  an  end  to  by  the  shoi'tsighted  rashness  of  the 
son  of  Naamah.  G.J 

NA'AMAH  (nOyj  :    Nco^ac  ;    Alex.  N«iua 
Neema),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  distrii^ 
of  the  lowland  or  Shefelah,  belonging  to  the  same 
group  with  Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Makkedah  (Josh. 
XV.  41).     Nothing  more  is  known  of  it,  nr-r  has 

■  TM'.  IAX.  iranspt'EC  this  to  ch.  xii.  aftei  *ta   i». 
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any  name  caTeiponding  with  it  been  yet  discovered 
in  the  proper  direction.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
Naamah  should  be  connected  with  the  Naamathites, 
who  again  were  perhaps  identical  with  the  Mehunim 
or  Minaeaus,  traces  of  whom  are  found  on  the  south- 
western outskirts  of  Judah  ;  one  such  at  Minois  or 
el-Minyay,  a  few  mill's  below  Gaza.  [G.] 

NA'AMAN  ( JOyj  :  Nat/xdu ;  N.  T.  Rec.  Text, 
Neefidf,  but  Lachm.  with  A  B  D,  "Saifidf,  Joseph. 
"Afxavos:  N  laman) — or  to  give  him  the  title  con- 
ferred on  him  by  our  Lord,  "  Naaraan  the  .S)'^rian." 
An  Aramite  warrior,  a  remarkable  incident  in  whose 
lite  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connexion  with  the 
pi'ophet  Elisha.    The  narrative  is  given  in  2  K.  v. 

The  name  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  that  of  ancient 
date  (see  the  next  article),  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  present  case  it  may  have  been 
slightly  altered  in  its  insei-tion  in  the  Isi'aelite 
records.  Of  Naaman  the  Sp'ian  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  Bible  except  in  this  connexion.  But  a 
Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §5),  and  which  may  very 
(veil  be  a  genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  the 
archer  whose  aiTow,  whether  at  nmdom  or  not," 
struck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus 
"  gave  deliverance  to  Syria."  The  expression  is 
remarkable — "  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had 
given  deliverance  to  Syria."  To  suppose  the  inten- 
tion to  be  that  Jehovah  was  the  rmiversal  ruler, 
and  that  therefore  all  deliverance,  whether  afforded 
to  His  servants  or  to  those  who,  like  the  Syrians, 
ficknowledged  Him  not,  was  wrought  by  Him,  would 
be  thrusting  a  too  modern  idea  into  the  expression 
of  the  writer.  Taking  the  tradition  above-mentioned 
'into  account,  the  most  natural  explar-.^tion  perhaps 
is  that  Naaman,  in  delivering  nis  countiy,  had 
killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not  less 
than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever  the  particular 
ex-ploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given  Naaman  a 
great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad.  In  the 
first  i-ank  for  personal  prowess  and  achievements,  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  aiTny,  while  in  civil 
mattere  he  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and  supported, 
when  the  king  went  to  worship  in  the  temple  of 
liimmon  (ver.  18).  He  was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy 
of  the  white  kind  (ver.  27),  which  had  hitherto 
defied  cure.  In  Israel,  according  to  the  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  this  would  have  cut  off  even  •> 
Naaman  fiom  interooiu-se  with  every  one;  he  would 
there  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  in  a  "  several 
house."  But  not  so  in  Syria ;  he  maintained  his 
access*  to  the  king,  and  his  contact  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  household.  The  circumstances  of  his 
visit  to  Elisha  have  been  drawn  out  under  the  latter 
head  [vol.  i.  5386],  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Naaman's  appearance  throughout  the  occurrence  is 
most  characteristic  and  consistent.  He  is  every  inch 
a  soldier,  leady  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers 
aa  a  slight  cost  either  on  himself  or  the  natural 
glories  of  his  country,  and  blazing  out  in.  a  moment 
into  sudden  "  rage,"  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a 
low  goodhumoured  and  sensible  words  from  his 
dependants,  and,  after  the  cure  has  been  effected, 
tviucing  a  thankful  and  simple  heart,  whose  grati- 
tude knosFs  ao  bounds  and  will  listen  to  no  refusal. 


*  IjXX.  euo-ToxMS,  i' «.  "  with  good  aim,"  possibly  a 
transcriber's  variation  from  evrvxws. 

•>  It  did  dri  T3  a  king  into  strict  seclusion  (2  Cbr.  xxvi.  21). 

"  The  A.  V.  of  Ver.  4  conveys  a  wrong  impression.  It 
Inaccurately  faot  "one  went  in,"  bu4  "he  (t.  «.  Naaman) 


NAAMAN 

His  lequest  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  t'w* 
mules'  buithen  of  earth  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  w  ith  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  prompted  the  Fisan  invaders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santa 
■ot  Pisa,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  are  said  to  bring  back  stones  from  that 
sacred  territory,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah 
wished  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  His 
country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  burnt-offering  and 
sacrifice  which  henceforth  ho  intended  to  delicate 
to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  offered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  countiy  ot 
Rimmon  or  Hadad.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  an 
altar;''  and  although  Jehovah  had  on  one  occasion 
ordered  that  the  altai-s  put  up  for  offerings  to  Him 
should  be  of  earth  (Ex.  xx.  24),  yet  Naaman  could 
hardly  have  been  aware  of  this  enactment,  unless 
indeed  it  was  a  custom  of  older  date  and  wider 
existence  than  the  Mosaic  law,  and  adopted  into 
that  law  as  a  significant  and  wise  precept  for  some 
reason  now  lost  to  us. 

How  long  Naaman  lived  to  continue  a  worshipper 
of  Jehovah  while  assisting  officially  at  that  of  Rim- 
mon, we  are  not  told.  When  next  we  hear  of  Syria, 
another,  Hazael,  apparently  holds  the  position  which 
Naaman  formerly  filled.  But,  as  has  been  else- 
where noticed,  the  reception  which  Elisha  met  with 
on  this  later  occasion  in  Damascus  probably  implies 
that  the  fame  of  "  the  man  of  God,"  and  of  the 
mighty  Jehovah  in  whose  name  he  wrought,  liad 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  city  of  Naaman. 

It  is  singular  that  the  narrative  of  Naaman's 
cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of  Josephus. 
Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as  the  slayer 
of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  remarkable. 

It  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  27)  as  an 
instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not  of 
Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the 
reference  to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none 
of  the  Evangelists  but  St.  Luke  the  physician.  [G.] 

NA'AMAN  (J0y3  :  Noe/tcij').  One  of  the 
family  of  Benjamin  who  came  down  to  Egypt  with 
Jacob,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  According  to 
the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he  was  the  son  of 
Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him  in 
Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  Tie  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  He  is  also 
reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bela  in  1  Chr.  viii. 
3.  4.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  or 
of  that  of  the  Naamites.  For  the  account  of  the 
migrations,  apparently  compulsory,  of  some  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin  from  Geba  to  Manahath,  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  6,  7,  is  so  confused,  probably  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  family  of  Naaman  was  or  was  not  included  in 
it.  The  repetition  in  ver.  7  of  the  three  names 
Naaman,  Aliiah,  Gera,  in  _a  context  to  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  belong,  looks  like  the  mere  eiTor 
of  a  copyist,  inadvertently  copying  over  again  the 
same  names  which  he  had  written  in  the  g:.Tne  order 
in  ver.  4,  5,— Naaman,  Ahoah,  Gera.  If,  however. 
the  names  ai-e  in  their  place  in  ver.  7,  it  woul«J 
i  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  of  Naaman  did  mi- 
went  in  and  *old  his  master  "  (i.  t.  the  king).  The  wotvJ 
rendered  "  lord"  is  the  same  as  is  rendered  "  master"  lii 
ver.  1. 

d  The  LXX.  (Vat.  MSS)  omiis  even  the  worrti  "of 
jarth.  '  7er.  17 


NAAMATHITE 

fr-vt"  with  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  m  vei- 
3)  fi-om  Geba  to  Maiiahath.  [A.  C,  H.J 

NAAM'ATHITE  CnOV?  :  Mtvaiwv  fia<Ti\i:6s, 

i  yiiuaius :  Naamathltes),  the  gentilic  iiair.e  cf  one 
»f  Job's  friends,  Zophar  the  JS'aamathite  (Job  ii. 
11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other  trac; 
of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town,  HJ^yj, 
whence  it  is  derived,  is  unknown.  If  we  may  judge 
trom  modern  usage,  several  places  so  called  pro- 
bably existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of  Syria. 
Thus  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary,  Marasia-el 
litalia,  are  Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a 
place  on  the  Euphrates;  Niameh  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Arabs ;  and  Noamee,  a  valley  in  Tihameh. 
The  name  Naamd,n  (of  unlilvely  derivation  howevsi-^ 
is  very  common.  Bochart  I^FIudeg,  cap.  xxii.),  as 
might  be  expected,  seizes  the  LXX.  reading,  and  in 
the  "  king  of  the  Miuaei"  sees  a  confirmation  to  his 
theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or  northern  Arabian 
settlement  of  that  well-known  people  of  classical 
antiquity.  It  will  be  seen,  in  art.  DiKLA,  that  the 
present  writer  identifies  the  Minaei  with  the  people 
of  Ma'een,  in  the  Yemen  ;  and  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  a  northern  colony  of  the  tribe,  besides 
the  presence  of  a  place  so  named  in  the  Syro-Arabian 
desert.  But  we  regard  this  point  as  apart  from  the 
subject  of  this  article,  thinking  the  LXX.  reading, 
unsupported  as  it  is,  to  be  too  hypothetical  for  ac- 
ceptance. [E.  S.  P.] 
NA'AMITES,  THE  (^OySlj  :  Samar.  '•JOyjn  = 

Stj^os  6  'Soe/j.avel ;  Alex,  omits  :  familia  Naami- 
taruin,  and  Noemanitarum),  the  family  descended 
from  Naaman,  the  gi-andson'  of  Benjamin  (Num. 
xxvi.  40  only).  [Naaman,  p.  4526.]  The  name  is 
a  contraction,  of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  occur 
in  Hebrew.  Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex,  as 
will  be  seen  above,  presents  it  at  length — "  the 
Naamanites."  [G-] 

NA'ARAH  (nnjii:  OoaSS ;  Alex.  Voopa: 
Naara)  the  second  wife  of  Ashur,  a  descendant  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6).  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
persons  (or  places)  recorded  as  the  childien  of  Naa- 
rah.  In  the  Vat.  LXX.  the  children  of  the  two 
wives  are  interchanged. 

NAAKA'I(ny3:   Naapaf:  Naarai).     One  of 

the  valiant  men  of  David's  armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 
In  1  Chr.  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ezbai,  but  in  2  Sara, 
xxiii.  35  he  appears  as  "  Paarai  the  Arbite."  Ken- 
nicott  {Diss.  pp.  209-211)  decides  that  the  fonner 
is  correct. 

NA'ARAN  d^yj  :    tiaapvAv ;   Alex,  tiaapav : 

Noran),  a  city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a  very  ancient 
record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28 j  is  mentioned  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  ideatical  with 
Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah,  which  seems 
to  have  been  situated  in  one  of  the  great  valleys  or 
torrent-beds  which  lead  down  from  the  highlands  of 
Bethel  to  the  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

In  1  Sam.  vi.  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for 
the  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If 
this  is  anything  more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to 
which  it  refers  can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken  of, 
Dut  must  have  been  situated  much  nearer  to  Beth- 
shemesh  and  the  Philistine  lowland.  [G.] 
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'  Perhaps  treating  myji  "  a  damsel,"  as  equivaletl 
to  n2'  "  a  daughter,"  the  term  commonly  uaed  to  ex- 
press the  hamlets  dependent  on  a  city. 


NAAHATH  (the  Heb.  is  nmyj- to  Naarah, 

.•"lyj,  which  is  therefore  the  real  ibrm  of  the  uaaie: 

al  ^  KuifJiai  avTwv ;  Alex,  tiaapada  Kai  ai  xu/ucu 
avTcci' :  Naratha),  a  place  named  ( losli.  xvi.  7, 
only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  (southern) 
boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  appears  to  have  Iain 
between  Ataroth  and  Jericho.  If  Ataroth  be  thf 
present  Atara,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  el-Bireh 
and   close  to  the   great   natural    boundary  of  the 

Wady  Suweinit,  tiien  Naarah  was  probably  some- 
where lower  down  the  wady.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onoiiiast.)  speak  of  it  as  if  well  known  to  them — 
"  Naorath,''  a  sinall  village  of  the  Jews  five  miles 
from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  "  Neama," 
also  "  five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  perhaps 
Naiineh,  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 

Wady  Mutyah  or  el-Asas,  which  runs  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Rummon  into  the  Jordan  valley 
above  Jericho,  and  in  a  direction  generally  paralle 
to  the  Wady  Suweinit  (Rob.  B.  R.  iii.  290).  A 
position  in  this  direction  is  in  agreement  with 
1  Chr.  vii.  28,  where  Naaran  is  probably  the  same 
name  as  that  we  are  now  considering.  {^••\ 

NAASH'ON.    [Nahshon.] 

NAASS'ON  i'SaaiTcrwv :  Naasson).  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Nahshon  (Matt.  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  32  only). 

NA'ATHUS  (T^daBos :  Naatlms).  One  of  the 
family  of  Addi,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Esdr.  Ix. 
31.    There  is  no  name  corresponding  in  Ezr.  x.  30. 

NA'BAL  (^23  =  "fool":  Na/3oA),  one  of  the 

characters  introduced  to  us  in  David's  wanderings, 
apparently  to  give  one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole 
state  of  life  at  that  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.).  Nabal 
himself  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  examples 
given  to  us  of  the  private  life  of  a  Jewish  citi- 
zen. He  ranks  in  this  respect  with  BoAZ,  Bar- 
zii.lai,  NaboTH.  He  was  a  sheepmaster  on  the 
confines  of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror 
the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3  ;  so 
Vulgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewald).  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  13,  §6)  a  Ziphite, 
and  his  residence  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otheivvise  known,  on  the  southern  Carniel,  in  the 
pasture  lands  of  Blaon.  (In  the  LXX.  of  xxv.  4  he 
is  called  "  the  Carmelite,"  and  the  LXX.  read 
"  Maon"  for  "  Paran"  in  xxv.  1).  With  a  usage 
of  the  word,  which  reminds  us  of  the  like  adapta- 
tion of  similar  words  in  modern  times,  he,  like 
Barzillai,  is  styled  "  very  great,"  evidently  fi'om 
his  wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  m  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.),  and  at  the  present  day  (Stanley, 
S.  4"  -P-)»  fed  together.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  this  case  the  exact  number  of  each — 3000  of  the 
former,  1000  of  the  latter.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  shepheids  to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on 
the  slopes  of  Carmel ;  and  it  was  whilst  thej  were 
on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions,  that  they  met 
a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed  them  unexpected 
kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and  night,  and  never 
themselves  committing  any  depredations  (xxv.  7, 
15,  16).     Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  banquet, 


*  The  'Oopdd  in  the  present  text  of  Ensebitw  £hoa);t 
obviously  have  prefixed  to  it  the  v  from  the  eirrii'  whlCu 
precedes  it.    0)mpare  Najboii. 
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oa  Carmel,  when  they  brought  back  their  sheep 
from  the  wilderness  for  shearing — with  eating  and 
drinking  "  like  the  feast  of  a  king "  fxxv  2,  4 
36).  ^ 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came 
across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his 
place  in  history.     Ten  youths  were  seen  approach- 
ing ihe  hill ;   in  them  the  shepherds  recognized  the 
slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To  Nabal 
they  were  unknown.     They  approached  him  with 
a  triple  salutation — enumerated  the  services  of  their 
master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixture  of 
ooui-tesy  and  defiance,  characteristic  of  the  East, 
"whatsoever  cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  servants 
(LXX.  omit  this — and  have  only  the  next  words), 
and  for  thy  son  David."     The  gi-eat  sheepmaster 
was  not  disposed  to  recognise  this  unexpected  pa- 
rental relation.     He  was  a  man  notorious  for  his 
obstinacy    (r.uch  seems  the  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  "  chmlish")  and  for  his  general  low  con- 
duct (xxv.  3,  "evil  in  his  doings;"  xxv.  17,  "a 
man  of  Belial").     Josephus  and  the  LXX.  taking 
the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  qua- 
lity (to  which  the  context  certainly  lends  itself) — 
add  "of  a  disposition  like  a  dog" — cynical — Kvvikhs. 
On  hearing  the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he 
sprang  up  (LXX.  dveir-l]^r)<Te),  and  broke  out  into 
fury,   "Who  is   David?    and  who  is  the   son  of 
Jesse?" — "What  runaway  slaves  are  these  to  in- 
terfere with  my  own  domestic  arrangements  ?"  (xxv. 
10, 11 ).  The  moment  that  the  messengers  were  gone, 
the  shepherds  that  stood  by  perceived  the  danger 
that  their  master  and  themselves  would  incur.     To 
Nabal  himself,  they  durst  not  speak  (xxv.  17).    But 
the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the  sentiment 
which  such  a  contrast  always  suggests,  proceeds  to 
describe  that  this  brutal  ruffian  was  married  to  a 
wife  as  beautiful  and  as  wise,  as  he  was  the  reverse 
(xxv.  3).  [Abigail.]    To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel 
of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state 
of  affairs.     She,  with  the  offerings  usual  on  such 
occasions  (xxv.  18,  comp.  xxx.  11,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1, 
1  Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses  of  Nabal's  large 
establishment — herself  mounted  one  of  them,  and, 
with  her  attendants  running  before  her,  rode  down 
the  hill  towards  David's  encampment.     David  had 
already   made    the    fatal    vow    of   extennination, 
couched    in    the   usual    terms     of  destroying   the 
household  of  Nabal,  so  as  not  even  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xxv.  22),     At  this  moment,  as  it  would 
seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  herself  on  her  face 
before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  lan- 
guage which  both  in  form  and  expression  almost 
assumes  the  tone  of  poetry : — "  Let  thine  handmaid, 
I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the 
■words  of  thine  handmaid."     Her  main  argument 
lests  on  the  description  of  her  husband's  character, 
■vhich  she  draws  with  that  mixture  of  playfulness 
aiid  seriousness  which  above  all  things  turns  away 
wiath.      His  name  here  came    in   to   his   rescue. 
"  As   his   name    is,  so  is  he :  Nabal  {fool]  is  his 
name,  and  folly  is  with  him  "  (xxv.  25 ;  see  also 
ver.  26).     She  returns  with   the  news  of  David's 
recantation  of  his  vow.      Nabal  is  then  in  at  the 
height  of  his  orgies.      Like  the   revellers  of  Pa- 
lestine  in   the   later   times  of  the  monarchy,   he 
had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his  wife  dared  not  com- 
municate to  him  either  his  danger  or  his  escape 
(xxv.  35)       \t  break  of  day  she  told  him  both. 


'  Compare  the  cases  of  David  and  Araunab  (2  Sam. 
xal.),  Omri  and  Shcmei-  (1  IC.  ivi.). 
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The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a  setuf 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.  "  His  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone."  It  was  as 
if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  Ten  days  he  lingered,  "  and  the  Lord  smote 
Nabal,  and  he  died  "  (xxv.  37,  38).  The  suspi- 
cions entertained  by  theologians  of  tne  last  century, 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  David  and 
Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal  for  their  own 
alliance  (see  Winer  "  Nabal "),  have  entirely  glveu 
place  to  the  better  spirit  ot  modern  criticism,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  reverential,  as 
well  as  truthful  appreciation  of  the  Sacred  Narrative 
now  inaugurated  in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fully 
into  the  feeling  of  the  naiTator,  and  closes  his  sum- 
mary of  Nabal's  death,  with  the  reHectiou  that  "  it 
was  not  without  justice  regarded  as  a  Divine  judg- 
ment." According  to  the  (not  improbable)  LXX. 
version  of  2  Sam.  iii.  33,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's 
death  lived  afterwards  in  David's  memory  to  point 
the  contrast  of  the  death  of  Abner :  "  Etted  Abner 
as  Nabal  died  ?"  [A.  P.  S.] 

NABAKI'AS  (NajSapfos :  Naharias).  Appa- 
rently a  corruption  of  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  x.  44  ; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

NA'BATHITES,  THE  (of  Na|3oTTofo«,  and 
Na/Saraioi ;  Alex.  Na^SaTeoi :  Nahuthaei),  1  Mace, 
v.  25;ix.  35.     [Nebaioth.] 

NA'BOTH  (nb3  :  Na)3o0at),  victim  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.     He  was  a  Jezreelite,  and  the  owner 
of  a  small  portion  of  ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26) 
that    lay   on    the    eastern    slope   of    the   hill   of 
Jezreel.      He  had  also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the 
situation  is  not  quite  certain.     According  to  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but 
the    LXX.    render    the    whole    clause    differently, 
omitting  the  words  "  which  was  in  Jezreel,"  and 
i-eading  instead  of  "  the  palace,"  "  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria."     This  points  to 
the  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with  the  sub- 
sequent narrative,  that  Naboth's  vineyard  was  on 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  "  threshing-floor  " 
(the  word  translated  in  A.  V.  "  void  place  ")  which 
undoubtedly  existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the 
city  (1  K.  xxiv.).     The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was 
close  upon  the  city  wall  at  Jezreel.     According  to 
both  texts  it  immediately  adjoined  the  vinevard 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb. ;  1  K.  xxi.  2,  LXX. ;  2  K.  ix. 
30,  36),  and  it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to 
the  king,  who  offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or 
another  vineyard  in  exchange  for  this.     Naboth,  iu 
the  independent  spirit  of  a  Jewish  landholder,*  re- 
fused.    Perhaps  the  turn  of  his  expression  implies 
that  his    objection  was   mingled  with  a  religious 
scruple   at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  halt 
heathen  king:    "Jehovah  forbid   it  to  me  that  I 
should  give  the  inheritance   of  my  fathers  untc 
thee."     Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply ,  but  the 
proud  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.     She  and  her 
husband  were  apparently  in  the  city  of  Samaria 
(1    K.  xxi.   18).     She  took  the  matter  into   her 
own   hands,   and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name 
and   sealed   with   Ahab's   seal,  to  the   elders   and 
nobles  of  Jezreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying 
the  man  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.     A 
solemn  fixst  was   proclaimed  as  on  the  announce- 
ment of  some  great  calamity.     Naboth  was  ''  set 
on  high  " ''  in  the  public  place  of  Samaria :    two 

''  Tlie  Hebrew  word  whicfi  is  rendered,  here  only, 
"  on  high,"  is  more  accurately  "  at  the  head  cf  "  w 
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men  ot  worthless  character  accused  him  of  having 
*' cursed':  God  and  the  king."  He  and  his  children 
(2  K.  ix.  26),  who  else  might  have  succeeded  to 
his  father's  inheritance,  were  dragged  out  of  the 
city  and  despatched  the  same  night.**  The  place 
of  execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.), 
was  by  the  large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still 
remains  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samana,  imme- 
diately outside  the  walls.  The  usual  punishment 
for  blasphemy  w^s  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sous 
were  stoned  ;  their  mangled  remains  were  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  (and  swine,  LXX.)  that  prowled 
under  the  walls  ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds 
ran  down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which 
was  the  common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of 
the  city  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  38,  LXX). 
Josephus  {Ant,  15,  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have 
been  at  Jezreel,  where  he  also  places  the  washing 
of  Ahab's  chariot. 

For  the  signal  ret;-ibution  taken  on  this  judicial 
murder — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  high  regard 
paid  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  independence — see  Ahab,  Jehu,  Jezebel, 
Jezreel.  [A.  P.  S.] 

NABUCHODONO'SOR  (Nai3ovxoSov(J(rop  ; 
NahiKhodonosor).  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
a  Esdr.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15;  Jud.  i,  1, 
5,  7,  11,  12,  ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1,  vi.  2,  4, 
xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13,  xiii.  18). 

NA'CHON'S  THRESHING-FLOOR  (pi 
}i33  :  a\<i)s  'ilSoifi  ;  Alex.  aK(ii^<iivos  'iiax<»v  '• 
Area  Nachon),  the  place  at  which  the  ark  had 
arrived  in  its  progress  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  Je- 
rusalem, when  Uzzah  lost  his  life  in  his  too  hasty 
zeal  for  its  safety  (2  Sam.  vi.  6).  In  the  parallel 
naiTative  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as  Chi- 
DON,  which  is  also  found  in  Josephus.  After  the 
catastrophe  it  received  the  name  of  Perez-uzzah. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  narrative  to  guide  us 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  this  threshing- 
floor, — whether  nearer  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Kirjath- 
jearim.  The  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2), 
however,  imply  that  it  was  close  to  the  fonner.* 
Veither  is  it  cei-tain  whether  the  name  is  that  of 
the  place  or  of  a  person  to  whom  the  place  be- 
longed. The  careful  Aquila  translates  the  words 
eais  (l\<i>voi  IrofjUT/y — "  to  the  prepared ''  threshing- 
floor,"  which  is  also  the  rendering  of  the  Targum 
Jonathan.  [G.] 

NA'CHOR.  The  form  (slightly  the  more  accu- 
rate) in  which  on  two  occasions  the  name  elsewhere 
given  as  Nahor  is  pi-esented  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  ("11  n3  :  Vlaxt&p  ■  Nachor).  The  brother  of 
Abraham  (Josh.  sxiv.  2).     [Naiior  1.] 

Ch  is  commonly  used  in  the  A.  "V.  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  represent  the  Hebrew  3,  and  only 
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"in  the  chiefest  place  among"  (1  Sam.  ix.  22).  The 
passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  in  which  Nabotu  was  made  to  take 
part ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may 
accept  the  explanation  of  Josephus,  that  an  assembly 
(eK(cXr)<rta)  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Na- 
both, in  virtue  of  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order 
that  the  charge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subsequent 
catastrophe  might  be  more  telling. 

"  By  the  LXX.  this  is  given  evAoyijo-e,  "  blessed  ;" 
possibly  merely  for  the  sake  of  euphemism. 

*  tr&K.     The  word  rendered  "  yesterday  "  in  2  K. 
»c,  tt  Uas  really  the  meaning  of  yesterwij^/,  and 


very  rarely  for  D,  as  m  Nachor.  Charashiir,  llncheJ. 
Marcheshvau,  are  further  examples  of  the  l.ittei 
usage. 

2.  (Nax^ip).  The  grandfather  of  Abraham  (Luke 
iii.  34).     [Nauor  2.  |  [G.] 

NA'DAB  (3"I3).     1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron 

and  Elisheba,  Ex.  vi.  23  ;  Num.  iii.  2.  He,  his 
father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  peofile 
(Ex.  xxiv.  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and 
worship  God  "  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of 
Sinai,  where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  th« 
Lord.  Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his 
brother  [Abihu]  weie  struck  dead  before  the  sanc- 
tuary by  fire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offence  was 
kindling  the  incense  in  their  censers  with  "  strange  " 
fire,  i.  e.,  not  taken  fi-om  that  which  burned  pape- 
tually  (Lev.  vi.  13)  on  the  altar.  From  the  in- 
junction given.  Lev.  x.  9,  10,  immediately  aftei 
their  death,  it  has  been  inferred  (Rosenmiiller,  in 
loco)  that  the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion when  they  committed  the  offence.  The  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length 
by  Origen,  Htm.  vii.  in  Levitic.  On  this  occasion, 
as  if  to  maff?  more  decidedly  the  divine  displeasure 
with  the  offenders,  Aai-on  and  his  surviving  son 
were  forbidden  to  go  through  the  oixlinary  outward 
ceremonial  of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

2.  King  Jeroboam's  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  B.C.  954,  and  reigned  two  years, 
1  K.  XV.  25-31,  Gibbethon  in  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  a  Levitical  town  (Josh.  Txi.  23), 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  per- 
haps having  been  deserted  by  its  lawful  possessors 
in  the  general  self-exile  of  the  Levites  from  the 
polluted  territory  of  Jeroboam.  Nadab  and  all 
Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege  to  this  frontier-towu. 
A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  army, 
and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a  man  of  Is- 
sachar.  Ahijah's  prophecy  (1  K.  xiv.  10)  was 
literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  hou^e  of  Jeroboam.  So  pe- 
rished the  first  Israelitish  dynasty. 

We  are  not  told  what  events  led  to  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended,  or  any  other  incident 
in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does  not  appear  what 
ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for  describing  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  a  oimilar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards,  the  Israelitish  army  was 
again  engaged  in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon,  1  K.  xvi. 
15. 

3.  A  son  of  Shammai,  1  Ciir.  ii.  28,  cf  the  tribe 
of  Judah. 

4.  A  son  of  Gibeon,  1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36,  ol 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  [W.  T.  B.] 


thus  bears  testimony  to  the  precipitate  haste  both  ol 
the  execution  and  of  Ahab's  entrance  on  his  new 
acquisition.     [See  Elijah,  vol.  i.  529(i.] 

a  His  words  are,  "  Having  brought  the  ark  into  Jeru, 
sakm"  (et5  'Iepo<roAu/xa).  In  some  of  the  Greek  versions 
or  variations  of  the  LXX.,  of  which  fragmeats  are  pre 
served  by  Barhdt,  the  name  is  given  t)  oAus  "Epvi 
(Oman)  toO  lejSovo-aiov,  identifying  it  with  the  floor  oi 
Araunah. 

b  As  if  from  J-"|3,  to  make  ready,    h.  similar  rendering, 

|j?n?w  inX>  is  jciployed  in  the  Targum  Jos^b  o( 
1  Chr.  xiii.  9,  for  the  floor  cif  C%i*Jl(m. 
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NADAB'ATICA  (No^StJe ;    Alex.    ^iaSaPaO  : 

Syriao,  ■;4>^^ ,   Nobot :    Madahd),   a   place    from 

which  the  bride  was  being  conducted  by  the  children 
cf  Jambn,  when  Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37).  Josephus  (^Ant.  xiii.  1,  §4)  gives 
the  name  Ta^add,.  Jerome's  conjecture  (:z  the  Vul- 
gate) cat  hardly  be  admitted,  because  Medeba  was 
the  city  of  the  Jarobrites  (see  ver.  36)  to  which  the 
bride  was  being  brought,  not  that  from  which  she 
came.  That  Nadabatha  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  is 
most  probable  ;  for  though,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  by  "  Chanaanites  " — to  which  the 
bride  in  this  case  belonged — is  signified  Phoenicians, 
yet  we  have  the  authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  Book 
of  Judith  (v.  3)  for  attaching  that  name  especially 
to  the  people  of  Moab  and  Ammon  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  when  the  whole  country  was  in  such 
disorder  a  wedding  cortege  would  travel  for  so  gi-eat 
a  distance  as  fi-om  Phoenicia  to  Medeba. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names  that 
occur  as  possible  are  Nebo — by  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome written  Nabo  and  Nabau — and  Nabathaea. 
Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Salt,  in  Robin- 
son, let  ed.  iii.  167-70.  [G.] 

NAG'GE  (Naryaf,  or,  as  some  MSS.  read, 
Na70i)i  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Liike  iii.  25). 
It  represents  the  Heb.  rIJl3,  Nogah  (Kayal,  LXX.), 
which  was  the  name  of  one  of  David's  sons,  as  we 
read  in  1  Chr.  iii.  7.  Nagge  must  have  hved 
about  the  time  of  Onias  I.  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Mac(!donian  dynasty.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  evidence  atforded  by  this  name  both  as 
a  name  in  the  family  of  I)avid,  and  from  its 
meaning,  that,  amidst  the  revolutions  ^d  conquests 
which  overthrew  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  the 
house  of  David  still  cherished  the  hope,  founded  upon 
promise,  of  the  revival  of  the  splendour  (nogah)  of 
their  kingdom.  [A.  C.  H.] 

NAH'ALAL  {hhr\:  :  SeXXS ;  Alex.  NaaXwX  : 

Nalal),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  given  with  its 
"  suburbs"  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35). 
It  is  the  same  which  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is  inaccurately  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Nahallal,  the  Hebrew  being  in  both 
cases  identical.  Elsewhere  it  is  called  Nahalol. 
It  occurs  in  the  list  between  Kattath  and  Shimron, 
but  unfortunately  neither  of  these  places  has  yet 
been  recognised.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  however 
(Megillah,  ch.  i. ;  Maaser  Sheni,  ch.  v.),  as  quoted 
by  Schwarz  (172),  and  Reland  {Pal.  717)  asserts 
that  Nahalal  (or  Mahalal,  as  it  is  in  some  copies) 
was  in  post-biblical  times  called  Mahlul ;  and  this 
Schwarz  identifies  with  the  modern  Malul,  a  village 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which 
eni  lose  the  plain  on  the  north,  4  miles  west  of  Naza- 
letli,  and  2  of  Japhia ;  an  identification  concurred 
in  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir).     Onr;  Hebrew  MS. 

<'oO  K.)  lends  countenance  to  it  by  reading  7?n?2, 
I.e.  Mahalal,  in  Josh.  xxi.  35.  If  the  town  was 
in  the  great  plain  we  can  underetand  why  the 
Israelites  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites 
from  it,  since  their  chariots  must  have  been  ex- 
Sreirely  formidable  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
lev  8   or  smooth  gi-ound. 


'  The  statoment  in  '  Sam.  xii.  12  appears  to  be  at 
»i»riaiice  with  that  of  v^.,  4,  5 ;  but  it  be<»rs  »  remarkable 
tiPstimoiij  to  the  drea'l  entprtained  ut  ttils  savage  cblet^ 
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NAH'ALLAL  (^^n3  :  Ua^adX  ;  Alex.  Noa- 
AcoA. :  Nealal),  an  inacciuate  mode  of  spelling,  in 
Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35,  is 
accurately  given  as  Nahalal.  The  original  is 
precisely  the  same  in  both.  [G.] 

NAHA'LIEL  (^K^bn3  =  "  torrent  of  God  ;" 
Samar.  7N?n3  :  MaforjA ;  Alex.  NoaAiT/A :  Naha- 
lit  I),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Israel  in  the  latter 
p.  rt  of  their  progress  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19). 
It  lay  "  beyond,"  that  is,  north  of  the  Amon  (ver. 
13;,  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next 
after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in 
the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxiii.,  nor  anywhere  besides 
the  passage  quoted  above.  By  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome {Onomast.  "Naaliel")  it  is  mentioned  as 
close  to  the  Arnon.  Its  name  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and  it  is  not  impossibly 
preserved  in  that  of  the  Wady  Encheyle,  which 
runs  into  the  Mojeh,  the  ancient  Arnon,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  place  at  which  the  road 
between  Kabba  and  Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the 
latter  river.  The  name  Encheyle,  when  written 
in  Hebrew  letters  (n^^njN),  is  little  more  than 
^NvHJ  transposed.  Burckhardt  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  report  this  name,  but  he  s'lggests  the  Wady 
Wale  afi'the  Nahaliel  {Syria,  July  14).  This, 
however,  seems  unnecessarily  far  «  the  north,  and, 
in  addition,  it  retains  no  likeness  to  the  origina. 
name.  [G."l 

NAH'ALOL  <^T\l:    Awnava;    Alex.  Erou- 

fxav  :  Naalol),  a  variation  in  the  mode  of  giving  t*e 
name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.V.)  of  the  place  else- 
where called  Nahalal.  It  occurs  only  in  Judg.  i.  30. 
The  variation  of  the  LXX.  is  remarkable.         [G.] 

NA'HAM  (Dri3  :  Naxatfi :  Naham).  The 
brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Jehudijah,  wife  of  Ezra,  and 
father  of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa  (\  Chr.  iv.  19). 

J^AHAMA'NI  (^30n3  :  Jiaffiavl ;  FA.  Nao;u- 
ixavel:  Nahamani).  A  chief  man  among  those 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  (Neh.  vii.  7).  His  name  is  omitted  in 
Ezr.  ii.  2,  and  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  8,  is 
written  Enenius. 

NAHARA'I  (nn3  :  Noxtip  ;  Alex.  Vaapai : 
Naardi).  The  armourbearer  of  Joab,  called  in  the 
A.V.  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37,  Nahari.  He  wasa  native 
of  Beeroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

NA'HAEI  (nm:  FeAwpe  ;  Alex.  reSeope : 
Naharai).  The  same  as  Naharai,  Joab's  armo:i^ 
bearer  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611 
the  name  is  printed  "  Naharai  the  Berothite." 

NA'HASH  (K^m,  "  serpent").    1.  (Nt{oy,  but 

in  Chr.  'Aj'os  ;  Alex,  in  both  Naas  :  Naas). 
"  Nahash  the  Ammonite,"  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon 
at  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel,  who 
dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  that 
cruel  alternative  of  the  loss  of  their  right  eyes  or 
slavery,  which  roused  the  swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and 
caused  the  destniction  of  the  whole  of  the  Ammonite 
force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2-11).  According  to  Joscphus 
{Ant.  vi.  5,  §1)  the  siege  of  Jabesh  was  but  the 
climax  of  a  long  caieer  of  similai-'  ferocity  with 


la  ascribing  the  adoption  of  monarchy  by  Israel  to  th* 
panic  caused  by  his  approaiii. 
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v/bich  Nahash  had  oppressed  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrews  on  th;  east  of  Jordan,  and  his  success  in 
which  had  rendered  him  so  self-confident  that  he 
despised  the  chance  of  relief  which  the  men  of  Jabesh 
eagerly  caught  at.  If,  as  Josephus  (/6.  §3)  also 
states,  Nahash  himself  was  killed  in  the  rout  of  his 
army,  then  the  Nahash  who  was  the  father  of  the 
foolish  young  king  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  2  ;  1  Chr.  xix. 
1,  2)  must  have  been  his  son.  In  this  case,  like 
Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  and  also  perhaps  like  Benhadad, 
Achish,  and  Agag,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phi- 
listia,  and  Amalek,  "  Naliash  "  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  than 
the  name  of  an  individual. 

However  this  was,  Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun 
had  rendered  David  some  special  and  valuable  service, 
which  David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  j-e- 
quiting  (2  ftvm.  x.  2).  No  doubt  this  had  been 
during  his  panderings,  and  when,  as  the  victim  of 
Sau!,  the  Ammonite  king  would  naturally  sympa- 
thise with  and  assist  him.  The  particulars  of  the 
service  are  not  related  in  the  Bible,  but  the  Jewish 
traditions  affinn  that  it  consisted  in  his  having 
afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  brothers,  who 
escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred  by 
the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they 
had  been  entrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4), 
and  who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash.  (See  the 
Midrash  of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S.  Jarchi 
on  2  Sam.  x.  2.) 

The  retribution  exacted  by  David  for  the  annoying 
insults  of  Hanun  is  related  elsewhere.  [David, 
vol.  i.  4106  ;  Joab,  vol.  i.  10826;  Uriah.]  One 
casual  notice  remains  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
ancient  kindness  which  had  existed  between  David 
and  the  family  of  Nahash  had  not  been  extinguished 
even  by  the  horrors  of  the  Ammonite  war.  When 
David  was  driven  to  Mahanaim,  into  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  we  find  "  Shobi 
the  son  of  Nahash  of  Rabbah  of  the  Bene-Ammon" 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27)  among  the  great  chiefs  who  were 
so  forward  to  pour  at  the  feet  of  the  fallen  monarch 
the  abundance  of  their  pastoral  wealth,  and  that 
not  with  the  grudging  spirit  of  tributaries,  but 
rather  with  the  sympathy  of  friends,  "  for  they 
said,  the  people  is  hungry  and  weaiy  and  thirsty 
in  the  wilderness"  (ver.  29). 

2.  (Nctas).  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25)  in  stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's  anny.  Amasa  is 
there  said  to  have  been  the  son ''  of  a  certain  Ithra, 
by  Abigail,  "daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister "=  to 
Zeruiah."  By  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  ii.  16  it 
appears  that  Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of 
David  and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  have  been  at  the 
same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the 
children  of  Jesse  ?  To  this  three  answers  may  be 
given : — 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Nahash  and  Jesse  were  identical."  "  Nahash,"  says 
Solomon  Jarchi  (in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25),  "was  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  because  he 
died  without  sin,  by  the  counsel  of  the  serpent " 
(nachash) ;  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity  of  his  fallen  human 
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i  The  whole  expression  seems  to  denote  that  he  was  an 
illegitimate  son. 

'  The  Alex.  LXX.  regards  Nahash  as  brother  of  Zeruiah 
— •iryoTcpa  Naa?  aBeK(pov  Sapouiaf. 

*  Ses  the  extract  from  the  Targum  on  Ruth  iv  22, 
liven  Ic  Uj3  note  to  Jbsse,  vol.  i.  p.  1038a     Also  the  cita- 


nature  only.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is  easier  to 
allow  the  identity  of  th«  two  than  to  accept  th« 
reason  thus  assigned  for  it. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Professoi 
Stanley  in  this  work  (vol.  i.  4016),  that  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the 
same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concu- 
bine— in  which  capacity  she  had  given  birth  to 
Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  In  this  manner 
Abigail  and  Zeruiah  would  be  sisters  to  David, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of  Jesse. 
This  has  ;n  its  favour  the  guarded  statement  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  16,  tnat  the  two  women  were  not  them- 
selves Jesse's  children,  but  sisters  of  his  children ; 
and  the  improbability  (otherwise  extreme)  of  so 
close  a  connexion  between  an  Israelite  and  an  Am- 
monite king  is  alleviated  by  Jesse's  known  descent 
from  a  Moabitess,  and  by  the  connexion  which  hns 
been  shown  above  to  have  existed  between  David 
and  Nahash  of  Ammon. 

3.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Naliash 
was  the  name  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former 
husband  of  his  wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  prevent  its  being 
borne  equally  by  either  sex,  and  other  instances 
may  be  quoted  of  women  who  are  given  in  the 
genealogies  as  the  daughters,  not  of  their  fathers, 
but  of  their  mothers  :  e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter  of 
Matred,  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Still  it  seems  very 
improbable  that  Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly 
intruded  into  the  narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypo- 
thesis be  adopted.  [G.] 

NA'HATH  (nnj:  Nax(^0;  Alex.  Nox<{/*, 
Gen.  xxxvi.  13  ;  Naxcifl  ;  Alex.  Nax({0,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
17  ;  NaxM,  1  Chr.  i.  37;  Nahath).  ..  1.  One  of  the 
"  dukes"  or  phylarchs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest 
son  of  Reuel  the  son  of  Esau. 

2.  (Kaivacie  ;  Alex.  KvctO).  A  Kohathite  Levite, 
son  of  Zophai  and  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  26). 

3.  (Nae'fl).  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
who  with  others  was  overseer  of  the  tithes  and  de- 
dicated things  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13). 

NAH'BI  cam:  Na;8^;  Alex.No;3<i:  Nahahi). 

The  son  of  Vophsi,  a  Naphtalite,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 

NA'HOR  (")in3:  Nax^ip;  Joseph.  'iiax<!>l>i\i '• 

'■Nahor,  and  Nachor),  the  name  of  two  persons  in 
the  family  of  Abraham. 

1.  His  grandfather :  the  sen  of  Serug  and  father 
of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22-25).  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord,  Luke  iii.  34,  though  there 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  Greek  form 
of  Nachor. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and 
brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27). 
I'he  members  of  the  family  are  brought  together  in 
Me  following  genealogy.    (See  the  next  ps^e.) 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  Lot  (p.  143 
fxite),  that  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the  family  of 

i.ons  from  the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Seder  Olam,  569 ;  also 
jerome,  Quaest.  hebr.  ad  loc. 

»  This  is  the  form  given  in  the  Benedictine  £!ditioa  of 
Jerome's  Biblwllieca  Divina.  The  other  ia  ibnod  'v  ttM 
ordinary  copies  of  the  Vulgate, 
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Terah  is  not  improbably  inverted  in  the  naiTative ; 
in  which  case  Nahor,  instead  of  being  younger  than 
Abraham,  was  really  older.  He  marrietl  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Haran  ;  and  when  Abraham 
and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  behind 
in  the  land  of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphiates — the  boundary  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  World  of  that  early  age — and  gathered  his 
family  around  him  at  the  sepulchre  of  his  father.'' 
(Comp.  2  Sam.  six.  37). 

Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishraael,  Nahor  was  the 
father  of  twelve  sons,  and  further,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of  his  wife, 
and  four  of  a  concubine  (Gen.  xxii.  21-24).  Special 
care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate  branch  to 
specify  its  descent  from  Milcah — "  the  son  of  Milcah, 
which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this  pure 
and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with 
Jacob's  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased. 
The  heap  of  s  ties  which  he  and  "  Laban  the 
Syrian "  erect*'  on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  46) 
may  be  said'k  nave  formed  at  once  the  tomb  of 
their  past  conijixion  and  the  barrier  against  its 
continuance.  Even  at  that  time  a  wide  variation 
had  taken  place  in  their  language  (ver.  47),  and 
not  only  in  their  language,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
yn  the  Object  of  their  worship.  The  "GodofNahor" 
appears  as  a  distinct  divinity  from  the  "  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac  "  (ver.  53).  Doubt- 
less this  was  one  of  the  "  other  gods  "  which  before 
the  Call  of  Abraham  were  worshipped  by  the  family 
of  Terah  ;  whose  images  weie  in  Rachel's  possession 
dui-ing  the  conference  on  Gilead  ;  and  which  had  to 
be  discarded  before  Jacob  could  go  into  the  Presence 
of  the  "  God  of  Bethel  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  ;  comp.  xxxi. 
]  3).  Henceforward  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  two  families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as  in  the 
allusion  of  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  and  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  confine  their  communications  to  their  own 
immediate  kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non- 
Israelite  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  man  of  Uz, 
and  his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of 
Kam,  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite. 
Many  centuries  later  David  appears  to  have  come 
into  collision — sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  the 
reverse — with  one  or  two  of  the  more  remote 
Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath,  probably  identical  with 
Tebah  and  Maacah,  are  mentioned  in  the  i-elation 
of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Israel  (1  Chr. 


•>  The  statements  of  Gen.  xi.  27-32  appear  to  imply 
that  Nahor  did  not  advance  from  Ur  to  Haran  at  the  same 
time  with  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Lot,  but  remained  there 
till  a  later  date.  Coupling  this  with  the  statement  of 
Judith  V.  a,  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  East,  that 
leiah's  departure  from  Ur  was  a  rcHnquishmcnt  of  false 
'inoRihlp,  an  additional  force  is  given  tc  the  mention  of 


xvtii.  8,  six.  6)  ;  and  the  mother  of  Absalom  either 
belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the  latter  of  the 
tha  above  nations. 

No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognised  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  {Geschichte,  i. 
359)  proposes  Haditha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates 
just  above  Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name 
of  el-Naura  ;  also  another  place,  likewise  called 
el-Na'ura,  mentioned  by  some  Arabian  geogiaphers 
as  lying  further  north  ;  and  Nachrein,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  lie  out  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  east. 
Others  have  mentioned  Naarda,  or  Nehardea,  a  town 
or  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  above,  cele- 
brated as  the  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews  {Diet, 
of  Geogr.  "  Naarda  "). 

May  not  Aram-Naharaim  have  originally  derived 
its  name  from  Nahor  ?  The  fact  that  in  its  present 
form  it  has  another  signification  in  Hebrew  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  derivation. 

In  Josh.  xxiv.  2  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V 
in  the  form  (more  nearly  approaching  the  Hebrew 
than  the  other)  of  Nachor.  [G.] 

NAH'SHON,  orNAASH'ON  (flB'riJ  :  Naa<r. 

adiv,  LXX.  and  N.  T. :  Nahasson,  0.  T.  ;  Naasson, 
N.  T.),  son  of  Amminadab,and  prince  of  the  children 
of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah, 
1  Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  i.  7,  &c.). 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his 
son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  From  Elisheba  being  described 
as  "  sister  of  Naashon"  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
a  person  of  considerable  note  and  dignity,  which 
his  being  appointed  as  one  of  the  twelve  princes 
who  assisted  Moses  and  Aaron  in  taking  the  census, 
and  who  were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congregation 

heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him 

to  have  been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank 
and  position  does  he  appear  in  Num.  ii.  3,  vii.  12, 
X.  14,  where,  in  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings 
of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march,  the  first 
place  is  assigned  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadal 
as  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these 
three  last-named  occasions  he  appears  ;u>  the  first 
man  in  the  state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  wheieas 
at  the  census  he  conies  after  tlie  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Simeon."  Nahshon  died  in  the 
wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65,  but  no 
further  p:u-ticulars  of  his  life  are  given.     In  the 


"  the  god  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxxi.  53)  as  distinct  from  the 
God  of  Abraham's  descendants.  Two  generations  later 
Nahor's  family  were  certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen 
xxviii.  10,  xxix.  4). 

»  It  is  curious  to  notice  that,  In  the  second  numborinj 
(Num.  xxvi.),  Ren  jen  still  comes  first,  and  Judab  foant. 
So  also  1  Cbr.  ii.  1. 
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N.T.  he  occuis  twice,  viz.  in  Matt.  i.  4  jhu  Luke 
iii.  32,  m  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where  Ins 
lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  are 
•xactly  the  s:une  as  in  Ruth  iv.  18-20 ;  1  Chr.  ii. 
10-12,  which  makes  it  quite  certain  that  he  was 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Judah,  inclusive,  and  that 
David  was  the  tilth  generation  after  him.  [Ammin- 
ADAB.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

NA'HUM(D-im:    Jiaoifi:    Nahum).     "The 

bock  of  the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite  "  stands 
seventh  in  order  among  the  writings  of  the  minor 
prophets  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  canon. 
Of  the  author  himself  we  have  no  more  knowledge 
than  is  afforded  us  by  the  scanty  title  of  his  book, 
which  gives  no  indication  whatever  of  his  date,  and 
leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The  site  of  Elkosh,  his 
native  place,  is  disputed,  some  placing  it  in  Galilee, 
with  Jereroe,  who  was  shewn  the  ruins  by  his  guide ; 
others  in  A.tsyiia,  where  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  is 
still  visited  <\&  a  sacred  spot  by  Jews  from  all  parts. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  53,  Heb.  text,  ed.  Asher) 
thus  briefly  alludes  to  it: — "  And  in  the  city  of 
Asshur  (Mosul)  is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and 
the  syn;)gogue  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittiii,  and  the 
synagogue  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  [Elkosh.] 
Those  who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume  that 
the  prophet's  parents  were  caiTied  into  captivity  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  planted,  with  other  exile  co- 
lonists, in  the  province  of  Assyria,  the  modern  Kur- 
distan, and  that  the  prophet  was  bom  at  the  village 
of  Alkush,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  miles 
north  of  Mosul.  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  written  there  at  a  time  when  Nineveh 
was  threatened  from  without.  Against  this  it  may 
be  urged  that  it  does  not  appeal^  that  the  exiles 
were  carried  into  the  province  of  Assyria  Proper, 
but  into  the  newly-conquered  districts,  such  as 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are 
supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  presumed  to 
be  Assyrian  words  :  3-Xn,  ii.  8;  ^pT30>  "npDQD. 

iii.  17 ,  and  the  strange  foi-m  n23N?C  in  ii.  14, 

which  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  foreign  influence. 
In  addition  to  this  is  the  internal  evidence  supplied 
i)y  the  vivid  description  of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splen- 
dours it  is  contended  Nalium  must  have  been  an 
eye-witness  ;  but  Hitzig  justly  obseiTes  that  these 
descriptions  <lisplay  merely  a  lively  imagination,  and 
Buch  knowledge  of  a  renowned  city  as  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  one  in  Anterior  Asia.  The  Assyrian 
warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Palestine,  and  that 
there  was  sufficient  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  is  rendereil  probable  by  the  histoiy  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full 
view  of  the  scenes  which  aie  depicted,  nor  is  the 
language  that  of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  captivity  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be  na- 
tural to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4),  to  whom 
the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the  vineyards  of  Carmel, 
and  the  blossom  of  Lebanon,  were  emblems  of  all 
that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  language  em- 
ployed in  i.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to  one  who 
wrote  for  his  countrymen  m  their  native  land.*    In 

•  Capernaum,  literally  "  village  of  Nahum,''  is  supposed 
io  hove  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet.  Schwarz 
('>e>cr.  of  Fil.  p.  ISK^  nicotioiis  a  Kefar  Tanchwm  or 
yitchu;n.  elope  on  (Jhiunereth,  and  2i  Knglish  milce  M. 
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fivct,  the  sole  ongin  of  the  theory  that  Nahum 
flourjshed  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  rillagt 
Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed  tomb,  anc* 
fi'ora  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  apparently  seleeted 
by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a  shrine  for  pilgrims, 
with  as  little  probability  to  recommend  it  as  exists 
in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jephthah,  whose  buria  • 
places  are  still  shown  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
This  supposition  is  moie  reasonable  than  another 
which  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  Nahura's  tomb  at  a  place,  the  name  ol 
which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  his  native  town, 
Alkush,  it  is  suggested,  was  founded  by  the  Israei 
itish  exiles,  and  so  named  by  them  in  memory  of 
Elkosh  in  their  own  country.  Tradition,  as  usual, 
has  usui-ped  the  province  of  history.  According  to 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  [De  Vitis  Proph.  0pp.  ii.  p.  247), 
Nahum  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "  fiom  Elcesei 
beyond  the  Jordan  at  Begabar  (BTjyaySap  ;  Chron. 
Pasch.  150  B.  BriTa^api}),"  or  Bethabara,  where 
he  died  in  peace  and  was  buried.  In  the  Roman 
Martyrology  the  1st  of  December  is  consecrated  to 
his  memory. 

The  date  of  Nahura's  prophecy  can  be  determined 
with  as  little  precision  as  his  bii'thplace.  In  the 
Seder  01am  Rabba  (p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  he  is  made 
contemporaiy  with  Joel  and  Hahakkuk  in  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  Syncellus  {Chron.  p.  201  d)  places 
him  with  Hosea,  Amos  and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  more  than  a  century  earlier 
while,  according  to  Eutychius  {Ann.  p.  252),  Ii 
was  contempoiary  with  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  11, 
§3)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  pai't  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham  ;  "  about  this  time  was  a  certain 
prophet,  Nahum  by  name ;  who,  prophesying  con 
cerning  the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nine- 
veh, said  thus,"  &c. ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  and  all 
that  was  foretold  concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass 
after  115  years."  From  this  Carpzov  concluded 
that  Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  about  B.C.  742.  Modern  writers 
are  divided  in  their  suflfrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when 
the  ten  tribes  were  can-ied  captive,  and  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Keil  {Lehrh.  d.  Einl.  in  d. 
A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  Vitringa 
{Tt/p.  Doctr.  proph.  p.  37)  was  of  the  like  opinion, 
and  the  same  vieiv  is  taken  by  De  Wette  {Einl.  p. 
328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Medes 
against  the  Assyrians  (B.C.  710),  and  the  election 
of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Dei'oces,  may 
have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the 
history  of  Deioces  and  his  very  existence  are  now 
generally  believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  {Prophet,  ii.  207,  &c.)  as  the 
date  of  the  prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  con- 
clusion by  the  same  supposed  facts,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  he  believed  was  effected  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Sargon  (B.C.  717-715),  and  is  referred 
to  by  Nahum  (iii.  8)  as  a  recent  event.  In  this 
case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contemporaiy 
of  Isaiah  (comp.  Is.  xx.  1").  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median 
king  Phraortos  (B.C.  630-625),  may  have  suggested 


of  I  iberias.  "  They  point  out  there  the  graves  of  Nahum 
the  prophet,  of  Eabbis  Tanchnm  and  Tancbuma,  who  oU 
repoKi)  Uiere,  aad  through  these  the  ancunt  pcsltfei;  9< 
tlio  villa^'E  i»  ejuMiy  known." 
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Nakuin's  prophecy  of  its  destruction.  The  exist- 
ence of  Phiaortes,  at  the  peiiod  to  which  he  is 
assigned,  is  now  believed  to  be  an  anachronism. 
[Medes.]  Junius  and  Tremellius  select  the  last 
years  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at  which  Nahum  pix>- 
phesied,  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh  but  Babylon 
was  the  object  of  alai-m  to  the  Hebrews.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  Strauss  (Nahumi  de  Nino  Vatici- 
nium,  prol.  c.  1,  §3)  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  at  which  ]\Ianasseh 
was  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  between  the 
years  680  and  667  B.C.,  are  not  convincing.  As- 
suming that  the  position  which  Nahuni  occupies  in 
the  canon  between  Micah  and  Habakkuk  supplies, 
as  the  limits  of  his  prophetical  career,  the  reigns  of 
Hezekiab  and  Josiah,  he  endeavours  to  show  fi'om 
certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the  writings  of  the 
older  prophets,  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Isaiah,  that  Nahum 
must  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings,  and 
consequently  later  in  point  of  time  than  any  of 
them.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages 
by  which  this  argument  is  maintained,  will  show 
that  the  phrases  and  turns  of  expression  upon  which 
the  resemblance  is  supposed  to  rest,  are  in  no  way 
remarkable  or  characteristic,  and  might  have  been 
freely  used  by  any  one  familiar  with  Oriental  me- 
taphor and  imagery,  without  incuning  the  charge 
of  plagiarism.  Two  exceptions  are  Nah.  ii.  10, 
where  a  striking  expression  is  used  which  only 
occurs  besides  in  Joel  ii.  6,  and  Nah.  i.  15  (Heb. 
li.  1),  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Is.  Hi.  7.  But  these  pas- 
sages, by  themselves,  would  equally  prove  that 
Nahum  was  anterior  both  to  Joel  and  Isaiah,  and 
that  his  diction  was  copied  by  them.  Other  refer- 
ences which  are  supposed  to  indicate  imitations  of 
older  writers,  or,  at  least,  familiarity  with  their 
writings,  are  Nah.  i.  3  compared  with  Jon.  iv.  2  ; 
Nah.  i.  13  with  Is.  s.  27  ;  Nah.  iii.  10  with  Is.  xiii. 
16;  Nah.  ii.  2  [1]  with  Is.  xxiv.  1  ;  Nah.  iii.  5 
with  Is.  xlvii.  2,  3  ;  and  Nah.  iii.  7  with  Is.  li.  19. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Nahum  preceded 
Jeremiah,  Strauss  quotes  other  passages  in  which 
the  later  prophet  is  believed  to  have  had  in  his 
mmd  expressions  of  his  predecessor  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  Jer. 
X.  19  compared  with  Nah.  iii.  19  ;  Jer.  xiii.  26  with 
Nah.  iii.  5 ;  Jer.  I.  37,  li.  30  with  Nah.  iii.  13. 
Words,  which  are  assumed  by  the  same  commen- 
tator to  be  peculiar  to  the  times  of  Isaiah,  are 
appealed  to  by  him  as  evidences  of  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  But  the  only  examples  which  he  quotes 
prove  nothing:  P)DK^,  sheteph  (Nah.  i.  8,  A.  V. 
"flood"),  occurs  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Pro- 
verbs, but  not  once  in  Isaiah  ;  and  m-1^0,  metsu- 
rdh  (Nah.  ii.  1  [2],  A.  V.  "munition")  is  found 
only  once  in  Isaiah,  though  it  occurs  fi-equently  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  is  not  a  word  likely  to  be  un- 
common or  peculiar,  so  that  nothing  can  be  infeiTcd 
fi'om  it.  Besides,  all  this  would  be  as  appropriate 
50  the  times  of  Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  JIanasseh. 
That  the  prophecy  was  written  before  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Medes 
and  Chaldeans  (cir.  B.C.  625),  will  be  admitted. 
The  allusions  to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it 
was  still  unbroken  (i.  12,  ii.  13,  14,  iii.  15-17). 
The  gloiy  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  biightest  in 
ihe  reign  of  Esarhaddon  (B.C.  680-660),  who  for 
13  years  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  the  empire,  and 
Ibis  f»ct  would  incline  us  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahum 
rethar  iu  the  reign  of  his  tathcr  Sennacherib,  fw 
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Nineven  :.loue  is  contemplated  in  *he  iestrucf"!! 
threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no  hint  ^ 
given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was  dinii> 
nished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  another  capital.  That  Palestine  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  efects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at  ths 
time  of  Nahum's  writing  seems  pi'obable  from  the 
allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2  ;  and  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  Assyrian  armament  in  li.  3,  4.  At 
such  a  time  the  prophecy  would  be  appropriate, 
and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  have  been  written  before 
that  event.  The  capture  of  No  Ammon,  or  Thebes, 
has  not  been  identified  with  anything  like  certainty. 
It  is  referred  to  as  of  recent  occun-ence,  and  it  has 
been  conjectui'ed  with  probability  that  it  was  sacked 
by  Sargon  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  alluded  to  in  Is. 
XX.  1.  These  circumstances  seem  to  determine  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  712)  as  the  period 
before  which  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  could  not  have 
been  written.  The  condition  of  Assyria  in  the  reigu 
of  Sennacherib  would  correspond  with  the  state  of 
things  implied  in  the  prophecy,  and  it  is  on  all 
accounts  most  probable  that  Nahum  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote 
his  prophecy  soon  after  the  date  above  mentioned, 
either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighbourhood,  where  the 
echo  still  lingered  of  "the  rattling  of  the  wheels, 
and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots"  of  the  Assyrian  host,  and  "  the  flame  of 
the  sword  and  lightning  of  the  spear,"  still  flashed 
in  the  memory  of  the  beleaguered  citizens. 

The  subject  of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordanc« 
with  the  superscription,  "  the  burden  of  Nineveh." 
The  three  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  form  a 
consecutive  whole.  The  first  chapter  is  introduc- 
tory. It  commences  with  a  declaration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehovah,  "  a  God  jealous  and  avenging," 
as  exhibited  in  His  dealings  with  His  enemies,  and 
the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with  which  He 
pursues  them  (i.  2-6),  while  to  those  that  trust  in 
Him  He  is  "  good,  a  stronghold  in  ihe  day  of 
trouble"  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelmibg 
flood  which  shall  sweep  away  His  foes  (i.  8).  The 
language  of  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  special, 
and  points  to  the  destruction  which  awaited  the 
hosts  of  Assyria  who  had  just  gone  up  out  of  Judah 
(i.  9-11).  In  the  verses  that  follow  the  intention 
of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully  declared,  and  addressed 
first  to  Judah  (i.  12,  13),  and  then  to  the  monarch 
of  Assyria  (i.  14).  And  now  the  vis'on  grows 
more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  the 
news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  trod  the  mountains 
that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i.  15),  and  pro- 
claimed to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her  vows, 
But  round  the  doomed  city  gathered  the  destroying 
aiTnies;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces"  had  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  mustered  His  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avcage 
His  people  (ii.  i.  2).  The  prophet's  mind  in  vision 
sees  the  burnished  bronze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad 
wan-iors  of  the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel 
scythes  of  their  war-chariots  as  they  are  di'aw  n  up 
in  battle  array,  and  the  quiveiing  cypress-shafts  o: 
their  speai's  {ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the 
defence:  their  chaiiots  rush  madly  through  the 
streets,  and  run  to  and  fio  like  the  lightning  in  the 
broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their  bright  armour 
like  torches.  But  a  panic  has  seized  their  mighty 
ones  ;  theii'  ranks  are  broken  as  they  march,  and 
they  huny  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  bjt- 
tering-rams  of  the  besiegers  ready  for  ihe  attack 
(ii.  4,    5).     The  cri-is   hastes*   cj   with   ternbla 
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rapidity,  Tiie  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the 
rojtl  palace  is  in  thj  hands  of  ihe  victors  (ii.  6). 
And  then  comes  the  end ;  the  sity  is  talcen  and 
carried  captive,  and  her  maidens  "  moan  as  with 
the  voice  of  doves,"  beating  their  breasts  with  son-ow 
(ii.  7).  The  flight  becomes  general,  and  the  leadei-s 
in  vain  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives 
(ii.  8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumu- 
lated treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and 
the  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the 
assault  and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  charred 
uid  blackened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  Jehovah,  exclaims  in  triumph,  "  Where  is 
the  lair  of  the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young 
lions,  where  walked  lion,  lioness,  lion's  whelp,  and 
none  made  (them)  afraid?"  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for 
all  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for 
"  behold  !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  " 
(ii.  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet  recalled 
from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  the 
present,  collects  himself  as  it  were,  for  one  final 
outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against  the  As- 
syrian city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and 
Ohaldean  conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  pros- 
perity, the  oppressor  and  corrupter  of  nations. 
Mingled  with  this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness 
or  compassion  for  her  fate  ;  she  will  fall  unpitied 
and  unlamented,  and  with  teiTible  calmness  the 
prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom:  "all  that  hear 
the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee :  for 
upon  whom  has  not  thy  wickedness  passed  conti- 
nually?" (iii.  19). 

As  a  poet,  Nihum  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of 
his  prophecy  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in 
ch.  ii.  His  stjle  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though 
pregnant  and  forcible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and 
rhythinicid,  the  words  re-echoing  to  the  sense 
(comp.  ii.  4,  iii.  3).  Some  words  and  forms  of 
words  are  almost  peculiar  to  himself;  as,  for  example, 
mytJ'  for  myD,  in  l.  3,  occurs  only  besides  in  Job 
ix.  17  ;  N13p  for  N3p,  in  i.  2,  is  found  only  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  19  ;  n>13n,  ii.  9  [10],  is  found  in  Job 
xxiii.  3,  and  there  not  in  the  same  sense  ;  irTt,  in 
iii.  2,   is  only  found  in  Judg.  v.  22  ;  nn^Q  and 

h]}"},  ii.  3  [4],  ir\:,  a.  7  [8],  ni7-i3  and  rti^'np, 

ii.  io  [UJ,  DnrSD,  iii.  17,  and'nnS,  iii.  19,  do 
not  occur  elsewhere.  The  unusual  form  of  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  in  naDx'pO,  ii.  13  [14],  •IIJ'QJ  for 
^iS3,  iii.  18,  are  peculiar  to  Nahum  ;  lyo,  iii.  5, 
is  only  found  in  I  K.  vii.  36 ;  ''y\i,  iii.  17,  occurs 
besides  only  in  Am.  vii.  1 ;  and  the  foreign  word 
"IDQO,  iii.  17,  in  the  slightly  different  foi-m 
*1DQt^,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  Ii.  27, 

For  illustrations  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Nineveh.  [W,  A.  W.] 

NA'IDUS  (NaiSos ;  Alex.  KaelSos :  Baanas) 
=  Benaiah  of  the  sons  of  Pahath  Moab  (1  Esdr. 
IX.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  30), 

NAIL.    I.  (of  finger).' — 1.  A  nail  or  claw  of  man 
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or  animal.  2.  A  point  or  style,  e.g.  for  writings 
see  Jer.  xvii.  1.  Tzipporen  occuis  m  Deut.  xxi.  12, 
m  connexion  with  the  verb  TWV,  asAh, "  to  make," 
here  rendered  irepiovvxl^o),  circunicido,  A.  V 
"  pare,"  but  in  marg.  "  dress,"  "  sufl'er  to  grow," 
Gesenius  explains  "  make  neat." 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  ou  the  meaning  of 
this  passage ;  one  set  of  interpreters,  including 
Josephus  and  Philo,  regarding  the  auction  as  indi- 
cative of  mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
deposition  of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of 
staining  the  nails  with  henneh. 

The  word  asah,  "  make,"  is  used  both  of 
"  dressing,"  i.  e.  making  clean  the  feet,  and  also  of 
"  trimming,"  i.  e.  combing  and  making  neat  the 
beard,  m  the  case  of  Mephibosheth,  2  Sam.  xix 
24.  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to  mean 
"  make  suitable "  to  the  particular  purpose  in- 
tended, whatever  that  may  be:  unless,  as  Gese- 
nius thinks,  the  passage  refers  to  the  completion 
of  the  female  captive's  month  of  seclusion,  that 
purpose  is  evidently  one  of  mourning — a  month's 
mourning  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
on  the  one  hand  too  hasty  an  approach  on  the  part 
of  the  captor,  and  on  the  other  too  sudden  a  shock 
to  natural  feeling  in  the  captive.  Following  this 
line  of  inteipretation,  the  command  will  stand 
thus :  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  "  raiment  of 
her  captivity,"  viz.  her  ordinary  dress  in  which 
she  had  been  taken  captive,  and  she  is  to  remain 
in  mourning  retirement  for  a  month  with  hair 
shortened  and  nails  made  suitable  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, thus  presenting  an  appearance  of  woe  to  which 
the  nails  untrimmed  and  shortened  hair  would  seem 
each  in  theu-  way  most  suitable  (see  Job  i.  20). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  the 
shaving  the  head,  &c.,  indicate  the  time  of  re- 
tirement completed,  we  must  suppose  also  a  sort 
of  Nazaritic  initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a 
supposition  for  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant 
in  the  Law,  besides  the  fact  that  the  "  making," 
whether  paring  the  nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is 
nowhere  mentioned  as  a  Nazaritic  ceremony,  and 
also  that  the  shaving  the  head  at  the  end  of  the 
month  would  seem  an  altogether  unsuitable  intro- 
duction to  the  condition  of  a  bride. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head 
was  shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
and  that  during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  token  of  natural  soiTOW  and 
consequent  personal  neglect.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8-23  ; 
Philo,  Trepl  <pi\av6p.  c.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  ed. 
Mangey;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  c.  18,  iii.  c.  11. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  543,  ed.  Potter;  Calmet,  Patrick, 
Crit.  Sacr.  on  Deut.  xxi.  12  ;  Schleusner,  Leaj. 
V.  T.  ■KepiovvxK'^ ;  Selden,  de  Jur.  Nat.  v.  xiii. 
p.  644;  Hai-mer,  Obs.  iv.  104;  Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  ii.  345  ;  Lane,  M.  E.  i.  64 ;  Gesenius,  p, 
1075;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  88,  vol.  i, 
p.  464,  ed.  Smith;  Numb.  vi.  2,  18. 

II. — 1  .••  A  nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a  stake  (Is.  xxxiii.  20), 
also  a  tent-peg.  Tent-pegs  are  usually  of  wood  and  of 
large  size,  but  sometimes,  as  was  the  caso  with  those 
used  to  fasten  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  metal 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19,  xxxviii.  20  ;  see  Lightfoot,  Spicil.  ia 
Ex.  §42  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  4).    [Jael,  Tent.] 


•  'IQtD.  t'phar,  a  Chaldee  form  of  the  Ileb.  j^SV' 
taiypoctn,  from  the  root  1DV'  connected  with  "IDD; 
vyviar,  "  tc  scrape,"  or  "pare  ;"  ovuf ;  unguis. 


k  ^TY't  jath^d ;  Trffo-ffoAos  ;  paxiUus,  clavut ;  alrin  t« 
Arab.  ,\}*,,  watada,  "  to  fix  a  poj;." 
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2.*  A  nail,  primarily  a  point.*  We  are  told  that 
David  prepai-ed  iron  for  the  nails  to  be  used  in  the 
Temple ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated  with 
gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have 
been  50  shekels,  =  25  ounces,  a  weight  obviously 
so  much  too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  sup- 
posed, for  the  total  weight  required,  that  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  render  it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail, 
which  is  equally  excessive.  To  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty Thenius  suggests  reading  500  for  50  shekels 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr.  iii.  9 ;  Bertheau,  on  Chro- 
nicles, in  Kurzgef.  Handb.). 

"  Nail,"  Vulg.  palus,  is  the  rendering  of  it6.(T- 
aakos  in  Ecclus.  xxvii.  2.  In  N.  T.  we  have 
*}\os  and  '7rpo<Tri\6a>  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the 
Cross  (John  xx.  25 ;  Col.  ii.  14).        [H.  W.  P.] 

NAIN  (Nafv).  There  are  no  materials  for  a 
long  history  or  a  detailed  description  of  this  village 
of  Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  illustrious  by 
the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  (Luke  vii.  12).  But 
two  points  connected  with  it  are  of  extreme  interest 
to  the  Biblical  student.  The  site  of  the  village  is 
certainly  known ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  approach  by  which  our  Saviour  was  coming 
when  He  met  the  funeral.  The  modern  Nein  is  si- 
tuated on  the  north-western  edge  of  the  "  Little 
Hermon,"  or  Jebel  ed-Duhy,  where  the  gi-ound  falls 
into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Nor  has  the  name 
ever  been  forgotten.  The  crusadei-s  knew  it,  and 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  it,  in  its  right  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbourhood  of  Endor.  Again, 
the  entrance  to  the  place  must  probably  always 
have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the  plain  ;  and 
here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village,  the  rock  is 
full  of  sepulchral  caves.  It  appears  also  that  there 
are  similai-  caves  on  the  east  side.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Bes.  ii.  .S61  ;  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  and  Palestine, 
ii.  382 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  357  ; 
Thomson,  T/ie  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  445  ;  Porter, 
Handbook  to  Syria,  p.  358.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

NA'IOTH  (nV3,  according  to  the  Eeri  or  cor- 
rected text  of  the  MasoretS;  which  is  followed  by  the 
A.  v.,  but  in  the  Cethib  or  original  text  D^IJ,* 

I.  e.  Nevaioth :  AvaO  ;  Alex.  Noui'tuO  :  Najoth),  or 
more  fully ,•>  "  Naioth  in  Ramah  ;"  a  place  in 
which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  together,  after 
the  latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the  jealous  fury 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1).  It  is 
evident  from  ver.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not  actually 
in  Ramah,  Samuel's  habitual  residence,  though  from 
the  affix  it  must  have  been  near  it  (Ewald,  iii.  66). 
In  its  corrected  foi-m  (Keri)  the  name  signifies 
"  habitations,"  and  from  an  early  date  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a  school 
or  coUege  of  prophets  over  wnich  Samuel  presided, 
as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and  Jericho. 

This  interpretation  was  unknown  to  Josephus, 
who  gives  the  name  ra\fida6,  to  the  translatoi-s  of 
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the  LXX.  and  the  Peshito-Syriac  (Jonath),  and  tj 
Jerome.'  It  appears  first  in  the  Targum-Jonathan, 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  N3Q7-1N  n^3i 

"  tne  house  of  instruction,"  the  term"*  which  appean- 
in  later  times  to  have  been  regularly  applied  to  th<! 
schools  of  the  Rabbis  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  106)— 
and  where  ver.  20  is  rendered,  "  and  they  saw  the 
company  of  scribes  singing  praises,  and  Samuel  teach- 
ing, standing  over  them,"  thus  introducing  the  idea 
of  Samuel  as  a  teacher.  This  interpretation  oi 
Naioth  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the  lexicogn  • 
phers  and  commentatoi-s.  [G.] 

NANE'A  (yiavaia:  Naned).  The  last  act  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (vol.  i.  p.  756)  was  his  at- 
tempt to  plunder  the  temple  of  Nanea  at  Elymais, 
which  had  been  enriched  by  the  gifts  and  trophies 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-4;  2  Mace, 
i.  13-16).  The  Pereian  goddess  Nanea,  called  also 
'Avalris  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  733),  is  apparently  the 
Moon  goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  Artemis  was  the 
nearest  representative  in  Polybius  (quoted  by  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  9,  §1).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "  Elymaean 
Venus"  {ad  Joh.  Seldeni,  &c.,  addit.  p.  345),  and 
Winer  {Realw.')  apparently  identifies  Nanea  with 
Meni,  and  both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of 

luck,  called  by  the  Syrians  i-aJJ,  Nani,  and  m 

Zend  Nahid  or  Anahid. 

Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sassanians 
with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower  (Jlovers, 
Phoen.  i.  626).  It  is  probable  that  Nanea  is  iden- 
tical with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  53'2)  as 
the  nmnen  patrium  of  the  Persians,  who  was  also 
honoured  by  the  Medes,  Ai-menians,  and  in  many 
districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Other  foiTns  of  the  name 
are  'Avaia,  given  by  Strabo,  kXvq  by  Polybius, 
'Plvutis  by  Plutarch,  and  TavaCs  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the  variations  of 
some  5ISS.  of  Strabo  con-espond.  In  consequence 
of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern  mytho- 
logies, Nanea  has  been  identified  with  Artemis  and 
Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she  con-e- 
sponds  with  the  Tamic  or  Ephesian  Artemis,  who 
was  invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and 
represented  the  productive  power  of  nature.  In  this 
case  some  weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  conjecture, 
that  "the  desire  of  women"  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  37 
is  the  same  as  the  goddess  Nanea. 

In  2  Mace.  ix.  1,  2,  appears  to  be  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  same  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Antiochus; 
but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed  at  Peree- 
polis,  "the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where  there  might 
well  have  been  a  temple  to  the  national  deit) .  But 
Grimm  considers  it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  an 
Elymaean  temple  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
king.  See  Gesenius,  Jesaia,  iii.  337,  and  Grimm's 
Commentar  in  the  Kurzgef.  Handb.    [W.  A.  W.] 

NA'OMI  (*?Dy:  :    Ncee/iefj' ;    Alex.  NoojU/x€ir, 


e  1J3DD>  masm&r,^  only  used  in  plur. ;  ^A.os ;  claims. 

"i  From  ^^D>  "  stand  on  end,"  as  hair  (Ges.  p.  961). 

»  The  plural  of  nil  The  original  form  (Cethib) 
ironld  be  the  plural  of  11^13  (Simonis,  Onom.  30),  a  word 
ft'Uch  does  not  appear  to  have  existed. 


Closely  allied  to  Arab.  .I.,.^.^vi,  mismdr,  "a  naJl." 


•i  "  Naioth  "  occurs  both  in  Heb.  and  A.  V.  in  Sam.  zlx, 
18,  only.  The  LXX.  supply  ef 'Pafia  in  that  verse.  Th» 
Vulgate  adheres  to  the  Hebrew. 

'  In  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the  Ononutstiam 
("Namotli"),  Jerome  refers  to  his  observations  thereon 
in  the  "libri  Hebraicarum  quaestionnm.'  As,  however 
we  at  present  possess  those  books,  they  contain  no  re- 
ference to  Naioth. 

<>  It  occnrs  again  In  tee  Targtun  for  the  rcsJtoioe  ot 
HuVIab  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 
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^Df/jLfKiy,  Voofiei,  &c. :  Noemi),  the  wife  of  Eli- 
melech,  and  mother-in-law  of  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  2,  &c., 
u.  1,  &».,  iii.  1,  iv.  3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  sweetness,  or  pleasantness, 
and  this  significance  contributes  to  the  point  of  the 
paronomasia  in  i.  20,  21.  though  the  passage  con- 
tains also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the  name: — 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter)  ....  why  call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Jehovah 
hath  testified  (^anah,  nfj?)  against  me?"        [G.] 

NA'PinSH  (E^"'a3,  "according  to  the  Syriac 
usage,  '  reri'eshmeut,'  "  Ges. :  No(J)€s,  'iia(pi<Taioi : 
Naphis),  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  sxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
from  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
when  "  they  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish  {lia<pi(rai<av,  LXX.),  and 
Nodab"  (1  Chr.  v.  19).  The  tribe  is  not  again 
found  in  the  sacred  records,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
Arabian  tribe ;  but  identifications  with  Ishmaelite 
tribes  are  often  difficult.  The  difficulty  in  question 
arises  from  intermarriages  with  Keturahites  and 
Joktanites,  from  the  influence  of  Mohammadan  his- 
torv,  and  from  our  ignorance  respecting  many  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Arabia. 
The  influence  of  Mohammadan  history  is  here  men- 
tioned as  the  strongest  instance  of  a  class  of  in- 
fluences very  common  among  the  Arabs,  by  which 
prominence  has  been  given  to  certain  tribes  remark- 
able in  the  rise  of  the  religion,  or  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  its  language,  &c.  But  intermarriages 
e.xercise  even  a  stronger  influence  on  the  names  oi 
tribes,  causing  in  countless  instances  the  adoption 
of  an  older  name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
recent,  without  altering  the  pedigree.  Thus  Mo- 
hammad claimed  descent  from  the  tribe  of  Muddd, 
although  he  gloried  in  being  an  Ishmaelite :  Muddd 
took  its  name  from  the  father  of  Ishmael's  wife, 
and  the  name  of  Ishmael  himself  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  older  race.     [Ishmael.] 

If  the  Hagarenes  went  southwards,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Hejer,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may  have 
gone  with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name  should  in 
this  case  be  looked  for  in  that  obscure  province  of 
Arabia.  He  is  described  in  Chronicles,  with  the 
confederate  tribes,  as  pastoral,  and  numerous  in  men 
and  cattle.     [Nodab.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

NAPH'ISI  (Na(/>ei(r€r  ;  Alex.  tia^Kn  :  Na- 
sissim),  1  Esdr.  v.  31.     [Nephusim.] 

NAPH'TALI  C^nSJ  :  NfcpdaKdn,  and  so  also 
Josephus:  Nephthali).  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob; 
the  second  child  borae  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's 
slave.  His  birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name  are 
recorded  in  Gen.  sxx.  8  : — "  and  Rachel  said  '  wrest- 
lings (or  contortions — naphtule)  of  God»  have  I 
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»  That  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "  immense 
wrestlings."  aii.-r]xo-vr\To^  olov,  "  as  if  Irresistible,"  is  the 
explanation  of  the  name  given  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  19, 
«8). 

b  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Redslob,  in  his  singular 
tieatise  Die  AUtest.  Namen,  &c.  (Hamb.  1846,  pp.  88,  9), 
to  show  that  "  Naphtali  "  is  nothing  but  a  synonyme  for 
"Galilee,"  and  tDat  again  for  "  Cabul,"  all  three  being 
opprooriocs  appellations.  But  if  there  were  no  other 
difficulties  in  the  way,  this  has  the  di.sadvantage  of  being 
In  direct  contradiction  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
tribe  was  held  at  the  date  of  the  compositio.i  of  the  Songs 
^  UsboTih  and  Jacob. 


wrestled  {niphtalti)  with  my  sister  ana  have  prei 
vailed.'     And  she  called  his  name  '"Naphtali." 

By  his  birth  Naphtali  was  thus  allied  to  Dan 
(Gen.  XXXV.  25)  ;  and  he  also  belonged  to  the  same 
portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  the 
sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  uhall  see,  these  connexions 
appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  maintained  by 
the  tribe  descended  from  him. 

At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  sons  are  attri- 
buted to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1  Chr, 
vii.  13).  Of  the  indi^ndual  patriarch  not  a  single 
trait  is  given  in  the  Bible  ;  but  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions he  is  celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swift 
runner,  and  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  five  who  were 
chosen  by  Joseph  to  represent  the  family  before  Pha- 
raoh {Targ.  Fseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13  and  xlvii.  2).* 
When  the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the 
tribe  numbered  no  less  than  53,400  fighting  men 
(Num.  i.  43,  ii.  30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the 
middle  position  in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders 
of  the  Promised  Land  were  reached,  its  numbers 
were  reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it 
in  the  scale,  one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num. 
xxvi.  48-50  ;  comp.  37).  The  leader  of  the  tribe 
at  Sinai  was  Ahira  ben-Enan  (Num.  ii.  29) ;  and  at 
Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben-Ammihud  (xxxiv.  28).  Amongst 
the  spies  its  representative  was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi 
(xiii.  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  Sacred 
Tent  with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which 
though  not  originally  so  intimately  connected  be- 
came afterwards  his  immediate  neighbour — Asher 
(Num.  ii.  25-31).  The  three  formed  the  "Camp 
of  Dan,"  and  their  common  standard,  according  to 
the  Jewish  traditions,  was  a  serpent  or  basilisk, 
with  the  motto,  "  Return,  0  Jehovah,  unto  the 
many  thoueandj  of  Israel !"  {^Targ.  Fseudojon.  on 
Num.  ii.  25). 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
two  portions  then  remaining  unappropriated  were 
the  noble  but  remote  district  which  lay  between  the 
strip  of  coast-land  already  allotted  to  Asher  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  little  canton  or 
corner,  more  central,  but  in  every  other  respect  far 
inferior,  which  projected  from  the  teiTitory  of  Judah 
into  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  formed  the 
"  marches "  between  those  two  never-tiring  com- 
batants. Naphtali  chose  the  former  of  these,  leaving 
the  latter  to  the  Danites,  a  lai-ge  number  of  whom 
shortly  followed  their  relatives  to  their  home  in  the 
more  remote  but  more  undistuAed  north,  and  thus 
testified  to  the  wisdom  of  Naphtali's  selection. 

The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  enclosed  on 
three  sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west, 
as  already  remarked,  lay  Asher ;  on  the  south  Zebu- 
lun,  and  on  the  east  the  ti'ans-jordanic  Manasseh. 


"=  In  the  '  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
Naphtali  dies  in  his  132nd  year,  in  the  7  th  month,  on 
the  4th  day  of  the  mouth.  He  explains  his  name  as  given 
"  because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully "  (iv  wavovpyCq 
eiroCrftre).  He  also  gives  the  genealogy  of  his  mother : — 
Balla  (Bilhah),  the  daughter  of  Routhaios,  the  brother  ol 
Deborah,  RebeUah's  nurse,  was  bom  the  same  day  with 
Rachel.  Routhaios  was  a  Chaldaean  of  the  kindred  of 
Abraham,  who,  being  taken  captive,  was  bought  as  a  slave 
by  Laban.  Laban  gave  him  his  maid  Aina  or  Eva  to  wife, 
by  whom  he  had  Zellpha  (Zilpah)— so  called  from  the 
place  in  which  he  had  been  captive — and  Balla  (Kabrlcins, 
Cod.  Pseudei>iar-  V.  T.  659,  &&). 
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Tbe  north  teraiinated  with  the  ravine  of  the  LitAnij 
or  Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid  valley  whicn 
separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon.  Accoiding  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  the  easteni  side  of  the 
tribe  reached  as  far  as  Damascus ;  but  of  this — 
though  not  impossible  in  the  early  times  of  the  nation 
and  before  the  rise  of  the  Syrian  monarchy — there 
is  no  indication  in  the  Bible.  The  south  boundary 
was  probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at 
a  later  time  separated  Upper  from  Lower  Galilee, 
and  which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of  Akka  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  Thus 
Naphtali  was  cut  off  from  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon — the  favourite  resort  of  the  hordes  of 
plunderers  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  the  great 
battlefield  of  the  count)-y — by  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Nazareth  ;  while  on  the  east  it  had  a  com- 
munication with  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  rich  district 
of  the  Ard  el-Huleh  and  the  Merj  Ayun,  and  all 
the  splendidly  watered  country  about  Banias  and 
Hasheya,  the  springs  of  Jordan.  "  0  Naphtali," 
thus  accuiately  does  the  Song  attributed  to  the 
dying  lawgiver  express  itself  with  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  teiTitory  of  the  tribe — "  0  Naphthali, 
satisfied  with  favour  and  full  of  Jehovah's  blessing, 
the  sea''  and  the  south  possess  thou  !"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
23).  But  the  capabilities  of  these  plains  and  of  the 
access  to  the  Lake,  which  at  a  later  period  raised 
Galilee  and  Gennesareth  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
crowded  and  busy  prosperity,  were  not  destined  to 
be  developed  while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  mountainous  country 
("  Mount  Naphtali,"  Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the 
chief  part  of  their  inheritance,  that  impressed  or 
bi-ought  out  the  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was 
remarkable  at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  his- 
tory. This  district,  the  modei-n  Belad-Besharah,  or 
"  land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
in  Palestine  (Porter,  363),  forests  surpassing  those 
ofthe  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Van  deVelde,  i.  293); 
as  rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects  as  any 
country  in  the  world  (ii.  407).  As  it  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have  crossed 
its  mountains  and  descended  into  its  ravines,  so  it 
was  at  the  time  ofthe  Christian  era: — "The  soil," 
says  Jcsephus  {B.  J.  iii.  3,  §2),  "  universally  rich 
and  productive  ;  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all 
sorts;  so  fertile  as  to  invite  the  most  slothful  to  cul- 
tivate it."  But,  except  in  the  pennanence  of  these 
natural  advantages,  the  contrast  between  the  present 
and  that  earlier  time  is  complete  ;  for  whereas,  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  Galilee  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  busy  districts  of  Sp-ia,  now  the  popu- 
lation is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  luxuriance 
ofthe  natural  vegetation  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  170). 

Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to 
the  Gei-shonite  Levites — Kedesh  (aheady  called 
Kodesh-in-Galilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7, 
xxi.  32).  Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat districts,  under  the  charge  of  his  son-in-law 
Ahimaaz  ;  who  with  his  wife  Basmath  resided  in 
his  presidency,  and  doubtless  enlivened  that  remote 
and  rural  locality  by  a  miniature  of  the  court  of  his 
august  father-in-law,  held  at  Safed  or  Kedesh,  or 
wherever  his  residence  may  have  been  (1  K.  iv.  15). 
Here  he  doubtless  watched  the  progress  of  the  un- 


*  Tarn,,  rendered  "west"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  obviously 
Ue  "Sen"  of  Ualilee. 

•  Sc  \wald,  wegwafend  (Dichto;  i.  .30). 
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promising  yew  district  presented  to  Solomoo  b- 
Hiram — the  twenty  cities  of  Cabul,  which  seem  ta 
have  been  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali ,  perhapi 
the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of  later  date.  The  ruler 
of  the  tribe  (1^33) — a  different  dignity  altogether 

from  that  of  Ahimaaz — was,  in  the  reign  of  David, 
Jerimoth  ben-Azriel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

Naphtali  had  its  share  in  those  incursions  and 
molestations  by  the  surrounding  heathen,  which 
were  the  common  lot  of  all  the  tribes  ( Judah  per- 
haps alone  excepted)  during  the  first  centuries  after 
the  conquest.  One  of  these,  apparently  the  severest 
struggle  of  all,  fell  with  special  violence  on  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion 
was  repelled — Barak  of  Kedesh-Naphtali — was  the 
one  gieat  hero  whom  Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  pro- 
duced. How  gigantic  were  the  efforts  by  which  these 
heroic  mountaineers  saved  their  darling  highlands 
from  the  swarms  of  Canaanites  who  followed  Jabin 
and  Sisera,  and  how  grand  the  position  which  they 
achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  nairative  of  the  war  in  Judg.  iv.. 
and  still  more  from  the  expressions  of  the  triumphal 
song  in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of  Ephraim, 
immortalised  the  victors,  and  branded  their  reluctant 
countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead  and 
Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan  amongst  their 
flocks  :  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm 
of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  fiee  air  and  fierce 
strife  of  the  mountains  ;  Issachar  with  characteristic 
sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved  slowlj  if  he 
moved  at  all;  but  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  on  the 
summits  of  their  native  highlands  devoted  them- 
selves to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of 
heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18) : — 
"  Zebulun  are  a  people  that  threw  'away  their  lives  even 
unto  death — 
And  Naphiali,  on  the  high  places  ofthe  field." 

The  mention  of  Naphtali  contained  in  the  Song 
attributed  to  Jacob — whether  it  is  predictive,  or  as 
some  writei's  believe,  retrospective — must  have  re- 
ference to  this  event :  unless  indeed,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  believed,  some  other  heroic  occasion  is  referred 
to,  which  has  passed  unrecorded  in  the  history.  The 
translation  of  this  difficult  passage  given  by  Ewald 
(Geschichte,  ii.  380),  has  the  merit  of  being  more 
intelligible  than  the  ordinary  version,  and  also  more 
in  harmony  with  the  expressions  of  Deboitdi's 
Song : 

"  Naphtali  is  a  towering  Terelinth ; 
He  hath  a  goodly  crest." 
The  allusion,  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe  at 
the  very  apes  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tiibe,  and  to  the  lofty 
mountains  on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as 
now,  were  perched — is  very  happy,  and  entirely  in 
the  vein  of  these  ancient  poems. 

After  this  burst  of  heroism,  the  N  iphtalites 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  inter- 
course with  the  '  heathen,  which  was  the  Ixme  of  the 
northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there  ar« 
already  indications  in  Judg.  i.  33.  The  location  by 
Jeroboam  within  their  territory  of  the  great  sanc- 
tuary for  the  northern  part  of  his  kingdom  must 
have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality,  and  for  a 
time  have  revived  the  connexion  with  their  brethren 
nearer  the  centre.    But  there  was  one  circvanstanc* 


t  This  is  implied  in  the  name  of  Galilee,  which  at  as 
early  date,  is  styled  D''1iin  ywi.gelil  ?iag-goyim,Q»lVtM 
of  the  Gentileg. 
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faliil  to  tlie  prasperity  of  the  tiibe,  namely,  thai; 
it  lay  in  the  very  path  of  the  northern  invaders. 
hjrian  and  Assyrian,  Beuhadad  and  'I'iglath-pileser, 
each  had  their  first  taste  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  goodly  land  of  Naphtali.  At 
length  in  the  reign  of  Fekah  king  of  Israel  (cir. 
B.C.  7U0),  Tiglath-pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the 
nsrth  of  Israel,  swept  ofi'  the  population,  and  bore 
them  away  to  Assyria. 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
ends  here,  and  the  name  is  not  again  mentioned 
except  in  the  well-known  citation  of  St.  Matthew 
(iv.  15),  and  the  mystical  references  of  Ezekiel 
(^xlviii.  3,  4,  34)  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  vii.  6),  yet  under  the  title  of  Galilke 
— apparently  an  ancient  name,  though  not  brought 
prominently  forward  till  the  Christian  era — the  dis- 
trict which  they  had  formei'ly  occupied  was  destined 
to  become  in  every  way  tar  more  important  than  it 
had  ever  before  been.  For  it  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  native  place  of  most  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  "  home"  of  our  Lord.  [Galilee, 
vol.  i.  p.  6456;  Capernaum,  273a.] 

It  also  became  populous  and  prosperous  to  a 
degree  far  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have  any 
indications  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this,  as  well 
as  the  account  of  its  suffermgs  and  heroic  resist- 
ance during  the  campaign  of  Titus  and  Vespasian 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  be  given 
elsewhere.     [Galilee  ;  Palestine.]  [G.] 

NAPH'TALI,  MOUNT  cbm^  "IH  :   iu  t^ 

Spei  r(f  Ji^pdaXei :  Mons  NephtaW).  The  moun- 
tainous district  which  foiTned  the  main  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering  to 
'5  Mount  Ephiaim "  in  the  centre  and  "  Mount 
Judah  "  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 

NAPH'THAR  {vi<pdap  :  Nephthar).  The 
name  given  by  Nehemiah  to  the  substance*  which 
after  the  Return  from  Babylon  was  discovered  in 
the  dry  pit  in  which  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  sacred  Fire  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden 
(2  Mace.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious 
one ;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  description  of  the 
substance — "  thick  water,"  ••  which,  being  poured 
over  the  sacrifice  and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the 
greiit  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  burnt  with  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  clear  flame  (ver.  32) — that 
it  was  eithe.  the  same  as  or  closely  allied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modern  commerce  (Fetroleum).  The 
narrative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms, 
and  is  very  jnobably  giounded  on  some  actual  "=  oc- 
fiiu-rence.  The  only  difficulty  it  presents  is  the 
explanation  given  of  the  name  :  "  Naphthar,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  cleansing  "  {KaOapifffiSs),  and 
which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  the  interpreters.  It 
IS  perhaps  due  to  some  mistake  in  copying.  A  list 
of  conjectures  will  be  found  in  Grimm  {Kurzgef. 
Handb.  ad  loc),  and  another  in  Reland's  Diss,  de 
vet.  Ling.  Pers.  Ixviii. 

The  p^ace  from  which  this  combustible  water  was 
taken  was  enclosed  by  the  "  king  of  Persia  "  (Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus),  and  converted  into  a  sanctuary 
(such  seems  the  force  of  Uphu  iroielv,  ver.  34.).  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large 
well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-eyub,  situated  beneath 
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Jei-usalera,  at  the  confluence  of  the  -'alleys  of  Kidron 
and  Hinnom  with  the  Wady  cn-Nar  (or  "  valley 
of  the  fire"),  and  from  which  the  main  water  supply 
of  the  city  is  obt;iined. 

This  well,  the  Arab  name  of  which  may  be  the 
well  of  Joab  or  of  Job,  and  which  is  usually  iden- 
tified with  En-rogel,  is  also  known  to  the  Frank 
Christians  as  the  "  Well  of  Nehemiab."  According 
to  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  lies.  i.  331,  2  note),  the  first 
trace  of  this  name  is  in  Quaresmius  (Elucidatio,  &c., 
ii.  270-4),  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent.  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "the  well  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  of  fire,"  in  words  which  seem  to  imply 
that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognized  name: 
"  Celebris  ille  et  nominatus  puteus,  NehenJae  et 
ignis  appellatus."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it 
to  the  Dead  Sea  is  called  Wady  en-  Nar,  "  Valley 
of  the  Fire ;"  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as 
the  name  may  have  originated  the  tradition.  A 
description  of  the  Bir-eyub  is  given  by  Williams 
(^o/(/C'%,ii.  489-95),  Barclay  (C%,&c.,  513-16), 
and  by  the  careful  Tobler  {Umgebungen,  &c.,  50). 
At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuitable  spot 
either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha.  One  thing 
is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  En-rogel  (which 
was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the  days  of  Joshua 
downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well  also.  [G.] 

NAPH  TUHIM(n^nnS3:  N€(f)0aA.€iV :  Keph- 
tuim,  Nephthuim),  a  Mizraite  nation  or  tribe,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  account  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah  (Gen.  x.  13  ;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  If  we  may  judge 
from  their  position  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text  (in  tlie  LXX.  in  Gen. 
X.  they  follow  the  Ludim  and  precede  the  Anamim, 
'EvefiiTielfi),  immediately  after  the  Lehabim,  who 
doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  before 
the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited  that  country,  the 
Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  the 
time  when  Gen.  x.  was  written,  either  in  Egypt 
or  immediately  to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic 
the  city  Marea  and  the  neighbouring  territory, 
which  probably  con-esponded  to  the  older  Mareotic 

nome,  is  called  fllC^^I^X  or  ni4>-i.I^.2^j 
a  name  composed  of  the  word  c{)^I^T~  oi" 
cp^I^j^,  of  unknown  meaning,  with  the  plural 
definite  article  fll  prefixed.  In  hieroglyphics  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians  called  "the  Nine  Bows,"* 
a  name  which  Champollion  read  Naphit,  or,  as  we 
should  write  it,  NA-PETU,  "  the  bows,"  though 
he  called  them  "  the  Nine  Bows."  *>  It  seemg, 
however,  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should 
read  (ix)  PETU  "the  Nine  Bows  "  literally.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Marea 
contains  the  word  "  bow,"  which  is  only  found  in  the 

fojms  TlITe  (S.  masc.)  and  4>I^  (M.  fem.  "  a 
rainbow");  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second  part 
of  the  former  may  have  been  originally  the  same  as 
the  latter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  should  be 
two  geographical  names  connected  with  the  bow  in 
hieroglyphics,  the  one  of  a  country,  MERU-PET, 
"  the  island  of  the  bow,"  probably  MERGE,  and  the 
other  of  a  nation  or  confederacy,  "  the  Nine  Bows," 


*  Not  to  the  plxice,  as  In  the  Vulgate,— Aunc  locum. 

»  The  word  "  water  "  is  here  used  merely  for  "  liquid," 
*rt  i'j  aqum  vitae.  Native  naphtha  is  sometimes  obtained 
with^nt  CDlciii,  auj  m  appearance  not  unlike  water. 

«  (iriinm  (p.  50)  notice*  a  passage  in  the  "  Adamboott ' 
of  the  Ktbiopian  Christians,  in  which  Ezra  is  said  to 
VOL.  II 


have  discovered  in  the  vaults  of  the  Temple  a  censer 
full  of  the  Sacred  Fire  wnlch  had  formerly  burnt  in  tat 
Sanctuary. 

*  Dr.  Brugsch  reads  this  name  "the  Nine  Pe{j)les 
(^Geogiaphische  Imzhriften,  ii.  p.  20). 

b  A  bow  in  hler  sglyphics  Is  PET,  PE£T  or  PET  EE. 
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iind  ti*;  in  tne  list  of  the  Hamites  there  ehculd  be 
two  similar  names,  Phut  and  Naphtuhira  besides 
Cush,  probably  of  like  sense.  No  importent  his- 
torical notice  of  the  Nine  Bows  has  been  found  in 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions :  they  are  only  spoken  of 
in  .1  general  manner  when  tire  kings  are  said,  in 
laudatory  inscriptions,  to  have  subdued  great  na- 
ti(ns,  such  as  the  Negroes,  or  extensive  countries, 
such  as  KEESH,  or  Cush.  Perhaps  therefore  tliis 
name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or  of  a  widely-spread 
Lation,  of  which  the  members  or  tribes  are  spoken 
cf  sepaiately  in  records  of  a  moie  particular  cha- 
racter, treating  of  special  conquests  of  t'he  Pharaohs 
or  euumsrat.ng  their  tributaries.  [K.  S.  P.] 

NARCIS'SUS  {^dpKiffffos).  A  dweller  at 
Rome  (Hom.  xvi.  11),  some  members  of  whose 
household  were  knovn  as  Christians  to  St.  Paul. 
Some  persons  have  assumed  the  identity  of  this 
Narcissus  with  the  secretary  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius (Suetonius,  Claudius,  §-8).  But  that  wealthy 
luid  powerful  freedman  satisfied  the  revenge  of 
Agrippina  by  a  miserable  death  in  prison  (Tac. 
Attn,  xiii.  1),  in  the  first  year  of  Nero's  reign  (a.D. 
54-65j,  about  three  years  before  this  Epistle  was 
written.  Dio  Cassias,  Ixiv.  3,  mentions  another 
Narcissus,  who  probably  was  living  in  Home  at  that 
time ;  he  attained  to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate 
of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  an  ignominious  death  with 
Helius,  Patrobius,  Locusta,  and  others,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Galba,  A.D.  68.  His  name,  however 
(see  Reimar's  note,  in  loco),  was  at  that  time  too 
common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probability  to  the 
guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul.  A  late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseudo- 
Hippolytus)  makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, and  bishop  of  Athens.  [VV.  T.  B.] 

NAED.     [Spikenard.] 

NAS'BAS  (Nao-iSay:  Nabath).  The  nephew  of 
Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus  to  the  wedding 
of  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18).  Grotius  considei-s  him  the 
same  with  Achiacharus  the  son  of  Anael,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate  they  were  brothers.  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  "Junius"  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Nasbas. 

NA'SITH  (Noo-f ;  Alex.  Noo-rs  :  Nasit)  = 
Nf.ziah  (1  Esdr.  V.  32  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  54). 

NA'SOR,  THE  PLAIN  OF  (rb  inUov 
Jiacrdp:  campus  Asor),  the  scene  of  an  action 
between  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  was 
near  Cades  (Kadesh-Naphtali)  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  watei-  of  Gennesar  (Lake  of  Gennesareth)  on  the 
other,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  identified  with 
the  Hazor  which  became  so  renowned  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua  and  Barak 
(vol.  i.  765  a).  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same,  except 
that  through  the  en-or  of  a  transcriber  the  N  from 
the  preceding  Greek  word  has  become  attiiched  to  it. 
Josephus  [Ant.  xiii.  5,  §71  gives  it  coirectly,  'Affdip. 
[Comp.  Naarath,  p.  Ab'dnote.']  [G.] 

NA'THAN(jn3:  "Hieau:  iVaiAan),  an  eminent 
Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
rar^n.  If  the  expression  "  first  and  last,"  in  2  Chr. 
iK.  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have  lived 
late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he  must 
have  been  considerably  ^cunger  than  David.  At 
iny  rate  he  seems  to  ha  .'2  been  the  yotinger  of  the 
two  !,rophets  who  accompanied  him,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  latest  direct  representative  of  the 
•chooU  of  Samuel. 
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A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  '  Qu, 
Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  identifiis  him  wth  tj* 
eighth  son  of  Jesse.  [David,  vol.  i.  p.  402a.]  Bui 
of  this  there  »o  no  proof. 

He  tn«t  appears  in  the  consultation  with  David 
about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  He  begins  by 
advising  it,  and  then,  after  a  vision,  withdraws  hie 
advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next  comes  forward 
as  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with  Bathshela  j 
and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rieli  man  and  \hs. 
ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  only  direct  example  of  his 
piophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have  been  of  a  very 
high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12). 

There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem 
in  accordance  with  the  warning  of  Gad.  "  Au 
angel,"  says  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  30), 
"  pointed  him  to  the  place  where  the  Temple  was 
to  be,  but  Ibrbade  him  to  build  it,  as  being  stained 
with  blood,  and  having  fought  many  wars.  His 
name  was  Dianathan."  This  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  some  confusion  of  the  (ireek  version,  5io 
Nafloj',  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1  Chr.  xxii.  8,, 
where  the  bloodstained  life  of  David  is  given  as  a 
reason  against  the  building,  but  where  Nathan  ia 
not  named. 

On  the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jkdidiah,  or 
else  with  his  education,  according  as  the  words  of 
2  Sam.  xii.  25,  "  He  sent  (or  '  sent  him ')  by  (or 
'  into  ')  the  hand  of  Nathan,"  are  understood.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  last  yeai-s  of  David,  it  is  Nathan 
who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon,  turned  the  scale 
in  his  tiavoui .  He  advised  Bathsheba ;  he  himself 
ventured  to  enter  the  royal  presence  with  a  remoif- 
strance  against  the  king's  apathy;  and  at  David's 
request  he  assisted  in  the  inauguiation  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.  8,  10,  11,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  45). 

This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his 
intervention  in  the  history.  His  son  Zabud  occu- 
pied the  post  of  "  King's  Friend,"  perhaps  suc- 
ceeding Nathan  (2  Sam.  xv.  37  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
His  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  perpetuation  of  his 
manner  of  prophecy  in  thewiitings  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon (compare  Eccl.  ix.  14-16  with  2  Sam.  xii.  1-4). 

He  left  two  works  behind  him — a  Life  of  David 
(1  Chr.  x.xix.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr. 
ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have  been  incom- 
plete, as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived  Solo- 
mon. But  the  biogi-aphy  of  David  by  Nathan  is, 
of  all  the  losses  which  antiquity,  sacred  or  profane, 
has  sustained,  the  most  deplorable. 

The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach — "  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet"  (1  K. 
i.23).  The  peculiar  affix  of"  the  prophet,"  asdistin- 
guished  from  "  the  seer,"  given  to  Samuel  and  Gad 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  shows  his  identification  with  the 
later  view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated  in  1  Sam. 
ix.  9.  His  grave  is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebrcn 
(see  Robinson,  B.  R.  i.  216  note).  [A.  P.  S.] 

2.  A  son  of  David;  one  of  the  four  who  wer« 
borne  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5;  comp. 
xiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  v.  14).  He  was  thus  own  bio- 
ther  (o  Solomon — if  the  order  of  the  lists  is  to  be 
accepted,  elder  brother ;  though  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  natural  inference  from  the  naiTative  ol 
2  Sam.  xii.  24,  which  implies  that  Solomon  was 
Bathsheba's  second  son.  The  name  was  not  \\nr 
known  in  David's  family ;  Nethan-eel  was  one  ol 
his  brothel's,  and  .To-nath;m.  his  nephew. 
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N*than  ■ipjit-ars  to  have  taKen  no  part  in  w'w) 
fVPiits  of  his  lather's  or  his  brother's  reigns.  He  is 
inuresting  to  us  from  his  appearing  as  one  of  the 
forefathers  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke 
(iii.  31) — "the  private  genealogy  of  Joseph,  exhi- 
biting his  line  as  David's  descendant,  and  thus  show- 
ing how  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown "  (vol.  i. 
666(j).  The  hypothesis  of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  is 
that  on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jehoiachin 
or  Jeconiah,  who  died  without  issue,  Salathiel  of 
Nathan's  house  became  heir  to  David's  throne,  and 
then  was  entered  in  the  genealogical  tables  as  "  son 
-jf  Jeconiah  "  (i.  666i ).  That  the  i'amily  of  Nathan 
was,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  well  known  at  the 
time  of  Jehoiachin's  death,  is  implied  by  its  men- 
tion in  Zech.  xii.  12,  a  prophecy  the  date  of  wliich 
is  placed  by  Ewald  (Propheten,  i.  391)  as  fifteen 
years  after  Habbakuk,  and  shortly  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar — that  is, 
a  few  years  only  after  Jehoiachin's  death. 

3.  Son,  or  brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of 
David's  guai-d  (2  Sam.  x.xiii.  3G ;  1  Chr,  xi.  38). 
In  the  former  of  these  two  parallel  passages  he  is 
Btated  to  be  "  of  Zobah,"  i.  e.  Aram-Zobah,  which 
Kennicott  in  his  investigation  {Dissert.  215,  216) 
decides  to  have  been  the  oi'iginal  reading,  though 
he  also  decides  for  "  brother"  against  "son." 

4.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
whom  he  despatched  from  his  encampment  at  the 
river  Ahava  to  the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to 
obtain  thence  some  Levites  and  Nethinim  for  the 
Temple  service  (Ezr.  viii.  16;  1  Esdr.  viii.  44). 
That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned  with  him  were 
laymen,  appears  evident  from  the  concluding  words 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  "  son  of 
Bani  "  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  39),  though  on  the  other  hand  these 
man-iages  seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by 
those  who  had  been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he, 
who  had  so  lately  arrived  from  Babylon,  could  be. 

[G.] 
NATH'ANAEL  (Noeoj/o^A,  "gift  of  God"), 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  whom,  under 
that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from  Scripture  little 
more  than  his  birth-place,  Caua  of  Galilee  (John 
xxi.  2),  and  his  simple  truthful  character  (John  i. 
47).  We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  Indeed 
rtie  name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 

We  learn,  however,  from  St.  John  that  Jesus  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  after  His  return  from  the 
scene  of  His  temptation  to  that  of  His  baptism, 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb 
of  God,  was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  first 
then  called  Philip  to  follow  Him,  but  Philip  could 
not  set  forth  on  his  journey  without  communicating 
to  Nathanael  the  wonderful  intelligence  which  he 
had  received  from  his  master  the  Baptist,  namely, 
that  the  Messiah  so  long  foretold  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  had  at  last  appeared.  Nathanael,  who 
seems  to  have  heard  the  announcement  at  first  with 
some  distrust,  as  doubting  whether  anything  good 
could  come  out  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable  a 
place  as  Nazareth — a  place  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament — yet  readily  accepted  Philip's 
mvitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i.  46).  What  follows  is 
a  testimony  to  the  humility,  simf  licity,  and  sin- 
cejity  of  his  own  character  from  One  who  could 
read  his  heart,  suc'i  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any 
other  person  in  thr:  Bible.     Nathanael,  on  his  ap- 
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(vrm-oi  to  Jesus,  is  saluted  by  Him  as  "  aa  Isi-aelit* 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  " — a  true  child  ol 
Abraham,  and  not  simply  according  to  the  flesh. 
So  little,  however,  did  he  expect  any  such  distinctive 
praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  how  it 
was  that  he  had  become  known  to  Jesus.  The 
answer  "before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou 
wast  under  the  fig-tree  I  saw  thee,"  appears  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than  man — 
that  he  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  unuttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  observa- 
tion. The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Nathanael  at 
once  confessed  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  49).  The 
name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the  small 
company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself 
at  the  sea  of  Tibeiias  after  His  resurrection.  On 
that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  joined 
his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on  the  lake— 
that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruitless  toil,  he 
was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  the  next  morning — and  that  he  afterwards 
partook  of  the  meal,  to  which,  without  daring  to 
ask,  the  disciples  felt  assured  in  their  hearts,  that 
He  who  had  called  them  was  the  Lord  (John  xxi. 
12).  Once  therefore  at  the  beginning  of  our  Savi- 
our's ministry,  and  once  after  His  resuiTection.  does 
the  name  of  Nathanael  occur  in  the  Sacred  Record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  and  was 
himself  the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic 
commendation,  has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the 
enquiry  whether  he  may  not  be  identified  with 
another  of  the  well-known  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  is 
indeed  very  commonly  believed  that  Nathanael  and 
Bartholomew  are  the  same  person.  The  evidence 
for  that  belief  is  as  follows :  St.  John,  who  twice 
mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of 
Bartholomew  at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3  ;  St.  Mark  iii. 
18  ;  and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bai-tholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
nabas. 

It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to 
Jesus,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon,  and  Bartliolomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip ; 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his 
brother  Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John. 
It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  all  the  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John 
became  Apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  one  who  had  been  so  singularly  commended  by 
Jesus,  and  who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and  so 
fully  confessed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  number.  Again,  that  Na- 
thanael was  one  of  the  original  twelve,  is  inferred 
with  much  probability  from  his  not  being  prop-osed 
as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas. 
Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  conjecture, 
however  well  founded,  from  proof. 

To  the  argument  based  upon  the  fact,  that  in  St. 
John's  enumeration  of  the  disciples  to  whom  oui 
Lord  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Na- 
thanael stands  before  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  it  is  replied 
that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  writer  WM  him- 
self »  6<Hi  of  Zebedee  *  and  further  that  Nathaiu^e^ 
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IS  placed  after  Thomas  in  this  list,  while  Bartholo- 
mew comes  before  Thomas  in  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  St.  Luke 
reverses  the  order  of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas 
first,  and  Bartholomew  second,  we  cannot  attach 
Ejuch  weight  to  this  argument. 

St.  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  ciaim  of  Na- 
tbaiiael  tc  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion,  that  whereas  Nathauael  was 
most  likely  a  learned  man  in  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  the  wisdom 
of  Christ  to  make  choice  of  rude  and  unlettered 
men  to  confound  the  wise  (in  Johan.  Ev.  c.  i.  §17). 
St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same  view  (on  John  i.  3j, 
c,  16.  B).  In  a  dissertation  on  John  i.  46,  to  be 
found  in  Tlies.  fkeo.  philolog.  ii.  370,  the  author, 
J.  Kindler,  maintains  that  Bartholomew  and  Na- 
tLonaal  are  ditlerent  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the 
bridegroom  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and 
Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haer.  i.  §223,  implies  his  belief 
that  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on  the 
rojtd  to  Emmaus  Nathanael  was  one. 

2.  1  Esdr.  i.  9.     [Nethaneel.] 

3.  (liadaviTiXos.)  lEsdr.  ix.  22.  [Nethan- 
eel.] 

4.  (Nathanias.)  Son  of  Samael ;  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  a 
Simeonite  (ix.  2).  [E.  H.   .  .  .  s.] 

NATHANI'AS  (fJadavias  :  om.  in  Vulg.)  = 
Nathan  of  the  sous  of  Bani  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34  ;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  39). 

NA'THAN-MEL'ECH  (^^D-jni  :  NaSAv 
8a(Ti\fvs:  Nathan-melech).  A  eunuch  (A.  V. 
"  chamberlain  ")  in  the  court  of  Josiah,  by  whose 
chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  were  the 
norses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  dedicated  to 
the  sun  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The  LXX.  translate  the 
latter  part  of  the  name  as  an  appellative,  "  Nathan 
the  king." 

NA'UM  (Naov^),  son  of  Esli,  and  father  of 
Amos,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25), 
about  contemporary  with  the  high-pi  iesthood  of 
fason  and  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
only  point  to  be  remarked  is  the  circumstance  of 
the  two  consecutive  names,  Naum  and  Amos,  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  prophets  N.  and  A.  But 
whether  this  is  accidental  or  has  any  peculiar  sig- 
nificance is  difficult  to  say.  Naum  is  also  a  Phoe- 
nician proper  name  (Gesen.  s.  v.  and  Mon.  Phoen. 
p.  134).  Nehemiah  is  formed  from  the  same  root, 
on;,  ''  to  comfort."  [A.  C.  H.] 

NAVE.  The  heb.  3^1,  gav,  conveys  the  notion 
of  convexity  or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in 
A.  V.  boss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv.  26 ;  the  eyebrow. 
Lev.  xiv.  9;  an  eminent  place,  Ez.  xvi.  31  ;  once 
only  in  pliir.  naves,  vwroi,  radii,  1  K.  vii.  33;  but 
in  Ez.  i.  18  twice,  vSitoi,  "rings,"  and  marg. 
■'strakcs,"  an  old  word  apparently  used  both  for 
tne  nave  of  a  wheel  from  which  the  spokes  pro- 
ceed, and  aL>D  more  probably  the  felloe  or  the  tire, 
as  making  the  strenk  or  stroke  upon  the  ground. 
Kalliwell,  Phillips,  Bailey,  Ash,  Eng.  Dictionaries, 
"strake."  Gesenius,  p.  256,  renders  cui-vatura 
rotarum.     [Chariot;  Laver;  Gabbatha.] 

[H.  W.  P.] 

NA'VE  (ttavfi :  Nave).  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
is  always  called  in  the  LXX.  "  the  son  of  Nave," 
luiu  this  form  is  retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 
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NAZARENE  (NaCwpaTos,  Nafop;>»-(5s),  xa 
mhabitant  of  N;izareth.  This  appellative  is  foiiud 
in  the  N.  T.  aj)plied  to  Jesus  by  the  demons  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  24  ;  Luke  iv. 
34)  ;  by  the  people,  who  so  describe  him  to  Barti- 
meus  (Mark  x.  47  ;  Luke  xviii.  37) ;  by  the  soldiers 
who  arrested  Jesus  (John  xviii.  5,  7)  ;  by  the 
servants  at  His  trial  (Matt.  xxvi.  71  ;  Mark  xiv. 
67) ;  by  Pilate  in  the  inscription  on  the  cross  (John 
xix.  19)  ;  by  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus 
(Luke  xxiv.  19);  by  Peter  (Acts  ii.  22,  iii.  6,  iv. 
10);  by  Stephen,  as  reported  by  the  false  witness 
(Acts  vi.  14)  ;  by  the  ascended  Jesus  (Acts  xxii.  8) ; 
and  by  Paul  (Acts  xxvi.  9).  This  name,  m.ade 
striking  in  so  many  ways,  and  which,  if  first  given 
in  scorn,  was  adopted  and  gloried  in  by  the  disciples, 
we  are  told,  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  possesses  a  prophetic 
significance.  Its  application  to  Jesus,  in  consequence 
of  the  providential  arrangements  by  which  His 
parents  were  led  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth, 
was  the  filling  out  of  the  predictions  in  which  the 
promised  Messiah  is  described  as  a  Netser  (IVJ), 
i.  e.  a  shoot,  sprout,  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  de- 
spised descendant  of  the  decayed  royal  fomily. 
Whenever  men  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene, 
they  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  pronounced 
one  of  the  names  of  the  predicted  Messiah,  a  name 
indicative  both  of  his  royal  descent  and  his  humble 
condition.  This  explanation,  which  Jerome  men- 
tions as  that  given  by  learned  (Christian)  Jew.s  in 
his  day,  has  been  adopted  by  Sureuhusius,  Fritzsche, 
Gieseler,  Krabbe  (Leben  Jesu),  Drechsler  (on  Is. 
xi.  1),  Schirlitz  (N.  T.  Wdrterh.),  Robinson  (N.  T. 
Lex.),  Hengstenberg  (Christol.),  De  Wette,  and 
Meyei».  It  is  confirmed  by  the  following  consider- 
ations:— (1)  Netser,  as  Hengstenberg,  after  de  Dieu 
and  others,  has  proved,  was  the  proper  Hebrew 
name  of  Nazaieth.  (2)  The  reference  to  the  etv- 
mological  signification  of  the  word  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  Matt.  ii.  21-23.  (3)  The  Messiah  is 
expressly  called  a  Netser  in  Is.  xi.  1.  (4)  The 
same  thought,  and  under  the  same  image,  although 
expiessed  by  a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jer.  xxiii. 
5,  xxxiii.  15  ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12,  which  accounts 
for  the  statement  of  Matthew  that  this  prediction 
was  uttered  "  by  the  prophets  "  in  the  plui-al. 

It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  resort  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  passage  in  Matt.  ii.  23  is  a  quotation 
fiom  some  prophetical  book  now  lost  (CSrysost., 
Theophyl.,  Clericus),  or  from  some  apocryphal  book 
(Evvald),  or  was  a  traditional  prophecy  (Calovius  ; 
Alexander,  Connexion  mid  Harmony  of  the  Old  and 
N.  T.),  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted  by  tha 
fact  that  the  ])hrase  "  by  the  prophets,"  in  tlie 
N.  T.,  refers  exclusively  to  the  canonical  books  of 
the  0.  T.  The  e.\planation  of  others  (Tert.,  Erasm., 
Calv.,  Bez.,  Grot.,  Wetstein),  according  to  whom 
the  declaration  Is  that  Jesus  should  be  a  Nazarite 
(T'P),  i.  e.  one  specially  consecrated  or  devoted  to 
God  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  is  inconsistent,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  objections,  with  the  Sept.  mode  of  spelling 
the  word,  which  is  generally  Ha^ipaios,  and  never 
tia^fupaios.  Within  the  last  century  the  inter- 
pretation which  finds  the  key  of  the  passage  in  the 
contempt  in  which  Nazareth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  held  has  been  widely  received.  So 
Paulus,  Rosenm.,  Kuin.,  Van  der  Palm.,  Gersdorf, 
A.  Baraes,  Olsh.,  Davidson,  Ebrard,  Lange.  Ac- 
coixling  to  this  view  the  reference  is  to  the  despised 
condition  of  the  Messiah,  as  predicted  in  Ps.  xxii., 
Is.  Ijii.     That  idea,  however,  is  more  suiely  ex- 
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nrciBed  in  the  first  explanation  given,  which  has 
iSi  the  adrantage  of  recognising  the  apparent  im- 
jjortance  attached  to  the  signification  of  the  name 
("Ha  shall  be  called").  Recently  a  suggestion 
which  Witsius  borrowed  from  Socinus  has  been 
revived  by  Zuschlag  and  Riggenbach,  that  the  true 
5j^ord  is  T!ij  or  '•1^3,  my  Saviour,  with  reference 
to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  without 
much  success.  Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the  term  Na- 
zarenes  is  applied  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  by 
way  of  contempt.  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  he  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the 
rectnt  revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  pre- 
tended ancient  prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes,  after 
holding  power  for  one  hundred  years,  would  be 
expelled.  (Spanheim,  Duhia  Evangelica,  ii.  583- 
648  ;  Wolf,  Ciirae  Philologicae,  i.  46-48  ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Christology  of  the  0.  T.  ii.  106-112; 
Zuschlag  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Lutherische 
Theoloijie,  1854,  417-446;  Riggenbach  in  the  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken,  1855,  588-612.)      [G.  E.  D.] 

NAZ'ARETH  (written  NaCapeV  and  ViaCapiS) 
IS  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  Jose- 
phus,  but  occurs  first  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  though  a 
town  could  hardly  fail  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible 
a  spot  fi-om  much  earlier  times.  It  derives  its 
celebrity  almost  entirely  fi-om  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Christ,  and  in  that  respect  has  a 
hold  on  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  men  which 
it  shares  only  with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  It 
is  situated  among  the  hills  which  constitute  the  south 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they  sink  down  into 
the  Plain  of  Esdi'aelon.  Among  those  hills  is  a 
valley  which  runs  in  a  waving  line  nearly  east  and 
west,  about  a  mile  long  and,  on  the  average,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain 
point  enlarges  itself  considerably  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  basin.  In  this  basin  or  enclosure,  along  the 
lower  edge  of  the  hill-side,  lies  the  quiet  secluded 
village  in  which  the  Saviour  of  men  spent  the 
p-eater  part  of  His  earthly  existence.  The  sur- 
rounding heights  vary  in  altitude,  some  of  them 
rise  to  400  or  500  feet.  They  have  rounded 
tops,  are  composed  of  the  glittering  limestone 
which  is  so  common  in  that  country,  and,  though 
on  the  whole  sterile  and  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance, present  not  an  unpleasing  aspect  diversified  as 
they  are  with  the  foliage  of  fig-trees  and  wild 
shrubs  and  with  the  verdure  of  occasional  fields  of 
grain.  Our  familiar  hollyhock  is  one  of  the  gay 
flowers  which  grow  wild  there.  The  enclosed 
valley  is  peculiarly  rich  and  well  cultivated :  it  is 
filled  with  corn-fields,  with  gardens,  hedges  of 
cactus,  and  clusters  of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Being 
so  sheltered  by  hills,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  atmos- 
phere and  climate.  Hence  all  the  fruits  of  the 
country, — as  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs,  olives, — 
ripen  early  and  attain  a  rare  perfection. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  is 
en-Nizirah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it  is 
formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29)  ;  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Mark 
i.  9) ;  it  is  near  Cana  (whether  we  assume  Kana 
on  the  east  or  Kana  on  the  north-east  as  the  scene 
of  the  first  miracle),  according  to  the  implication  ia 
John  ii.  1,  2, 11  ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (Luke  iv.  29)  ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of  testi- 
monies (Reiand,  Pal.,  905)  reach  back  to  Ewsebius, 
the  father  of  Church  history,  which  repi-esent  the 
place  as  having  occupied  an  invariable  position. 
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The  modern  Nassareth  belongs  to  the  bctto  clasa 
of  eastern  villages.  It  has  a  population  of  300t> 
or  4000,  a  few  are  Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin 
and  Greek  Christians.  There  is  one  mosque,  a 
Franciscan  convent  of  huge  dirrensions  but  dis- 
playing no  great  architectural  beauty,  a  small  Ma- 
ronite  church,  a  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  a 
church  or  chapel  of  some  of  the  otlier  confessions. 
Protestant  missions  have  been  attempted,  but  with 
no  very  marked  success.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
well  built  of  stone,  and  have  a  neat  and  comfortable 
appearance.  As  streams  in  the  rainy  season  are 
liable  to  pour  down  with  violence  from  the  hills, 
every  "  wise  man,"  instead  of  building  upon  the 
loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs  deep  and  lays  his 
foundation  upon  the  rock  (eVl  t'tju  irerpav)  which 
is  found  so  geneially  in  that  country  at  a  cer- 
tain depth  in  the  earth.  The  streets  or  lanes  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are  so  full  of 
mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  remarkable  view  fi-om  the 
tomb  of  Neby  Lmail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind 
the  town.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the 
objects  within  sight.  In  the  north  are  seen  the 
ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high  above  all,  the  white 
top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Carmel,  glimpses  of 
the  MediteiTanean,  the  bay  and  the  town  of  Akka ; 
east  and  south-east  are  Gilead,  Tabor,  Gilboa ;  and 
south,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side,  among  which 
are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  Ta- 
annuk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (tor  it  com- 
bines the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to  show. 
Dr.  Robinson's  elaboiate  description  of  the  scene 
{Bib.  Ees.,  ii.  336,  7)  conveys  no  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  magnificence  or  historical  interest.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  His 
seclusion  in  the  adjacent  valley,  came  often  to  this 
very  spot  and  looked  forth  thence  upon  those  glori- 
ous works  of  the  Creator  which  so  lift  the  soul  up- 
ward to  Him. 

The  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  JSazareth  though  not  numerous  are  suggestive 
and  deserve  to  be  recaUed  here.  It  was  the  home 
of  Joseph  and  Maiy  (Luke  ii.  39).  The  angel  an 
nounced  to  the  Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the  Messiah 
(Luke  i.  26-28).  The  holy  family  returned  thither 
after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  23).  Maza- 
reth  is  called  the  native  country  {t)  Trarp/s  outoO) 
of  Jesus:  He  grew  up  there  from  infancy  to 
manhood  (Luke  iv.  16),  and  was  known  through 
life  as  "  The  Nazarene."  He  taught  in  the  syna/- 
gogue  there  (Matt.  xiii.  54 ;  Luke  iv.  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  His  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice 
in  order  to  be  cast  do\7n  thence  and  be  killed  (et. 
t6  KaraKp7)ixvi(fai  ahriv).  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
king  of  the  Jews "  vras  written  over  His  Cross 
(John  xix.  19),  and  after  His  ascension  He  revealed 
Himself  under  that  appellation  to  the  persecuting 
Saul  (Acts  xxii.  8"  'the  place  has  given  name  tc 
His  followers  in  al  ages  and  all  lands,  a  name  which 
will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honour  and  reproach. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  thf 
inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  son- 
tempt  by  the  people  of  Judaea  because  they  spoke 
a  ruder  dialect,  were  less  cultivated,  and  Wf» 
more  exposed  by  their  position  to  contact  with  tht 
heathen.  But  Nazareth  laboured  undf"  a  speaaJ. 
opprobrium,  ibr  it  was  a  GalJiean  and  not  a  s«uti  . 
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em  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question,  whp-  ! 
ther  "  any  good  thing "  could  come  from  that 
source.  The  teiiii  "  good  "  {ay aB6v),  having  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  be;t  suggested 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a 
bad  name  among  their  neighbours  for  irreligion  or 
Bo.^^e  laxity  of  morals.  The  supposition  receives 
supjijrt  from  the  disposition  which  they  manifested 
towards  the  person  and  ministry  of  our  Loi'd. 
They  attempted  to  kill  Him ;  they  expelled  Him 
twice  (for  Luke  iv.  16-29,  and  Matt,  xiii,  54-58, 
relate  probably  to  dii^erent  occurrences)  fi-om  their 
borders;  they  were  so  wilful  and  unbelieving  that 
He  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them 
(Matt.  xiii.  58)  ;  and,  finally,  they  compelled  Him 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  reside  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  iv.  13). 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  distances  with  much 
exactness.  Nazareth  is  a  moderate  journey  of 
three  days  from  Jerusalem,  seven  hours,  or  about 
twenty  miles,  fiom  Akka  or  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi. 
7),  five  or  six  hours,  or  eighteen  miles,  from  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  six  miles  west  from  Mount  Tabor, 
two  hom-s  from  Cana,  and  two  or  three  from  Endor 
and  Nain.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unceitain. 
For  the  conjectui-es  on  the  subject,  see  Nazarene. 

We  pass  over,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of 
this  notice,  any  pai'ticular  account  of  the  "  holy 
places  "  which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect 
with  events  in  the  lile  of  Christ.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  neaily  all  the  books  of  moaem  tourists  ; 
but,  having  no  sure  connexion  with  biblical  geo 
graphy  or  exegesis,  do  not  require  attention  here. 
Two  localities,  however,  foim  an  exception  to  this 
statement,  inasmuch  as  they  possess,  though  in  dif- 
lereut  ways,  a  certain  interest  which  no  one  will 
iail  to  recognise.  One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,"  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  where,  according  to  one  tradition, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  received  the  angel's  salutation 
(Luke  i.  28).  Though  we  may  attach  no  imports 
ance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on  other 
accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Mary,  during  her  life  at  Naza- 
reth, no  doubt  accompanied  often  by  "  the  child 
Jesus,"  must  have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to 
this  fountain  for  water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the 
women  of  that  village  at  the  present  day.  Cer- 
tainly, as  Dr.  Clarke  observes  {Travels,  ii.  427), 
"  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the  holy  land  that 
was  undoubtedly  honoured  by  her  presence,  we 
may  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place  ;  because 
the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to 
change,  and  because  thd  custom  of  repairing  thither 
to  draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  history."  The  well-worn  path  which  leads  thither 
from  the  town  ha:>  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  almost 
countless  generations.  It  presents  at  all  houi'S  a 
busy  scene,  fi-om  the  number  of  those,  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  engaged  in  the  labour  of  water-carrying, 
ijee  the  engraving,  i.  632  of  this  Dictionary. 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Pre- 
cipitation. We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of 
this  occuiTence,  not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as 
by  internal  indications  in  the  Gospel  history  itself. 
A  prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  transferred 
the  event  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
the  town.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nazareth 
ever  occupied  a  different  site  from  the  present  one ; 
uiii  that  b  mob  whose  dcterminat-on  was  to  put  tc 
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(Teath  the  object  of  their  rage,  should  repair  to  S5 
distant  a  place  for  that  purpose,  is  entirely  incre- 
dible. The  present  village,  as  already  stated,  !iej 
along  the  hill-side,  but  much  nearer  the  base  than 
the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town  are 
several  rocky  ledges  over  which  a  person  could  not 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  per 
pendicular  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  tht 
Maronite  church,  which  may  well  be  supposed  to 
be  the  identical  one  over  which  His  infuriated 
townsmen  attempted  to  hurl  Jesus. 

The  singular  precision  with  which  the  naiTative 
relates  the  transaction  desei^ves  a  remark  or  two. 
Casual  readers  would  understand  from  the  account 
that  Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and 
that  the  people  brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  as  if  it  was  between  the  town  and 
the  valley.  If  these  inferences  ^^■ere  con-ect,  tho 
narrative  and  the  locality  would  then  be  at  vaii- 
ance  with  each  other.  The  writer  is  free  to  say 
that  he  himself  had  these  erroneous  impressions, 
and  was  led  to  conect  them  by  what  he  observed 
on  the  spot.  Even  Reland  {Pal.  905)  says :  "  Na- 
fopt'S — urbs  aedificata  super  rupem,  unde  Chiis- 
tum  precipitare  conati  sunt."  But  the  language 
of  the  Evangelist,  when  more  closely  examined,  is 
found  neither  to  require  the  inferences  in  question 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them  on  the  other. 
What  he  asserts  is,  that  the  incensed  crowd  "  rose 
up  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and  brought  him 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong."  It  will 
be  remarked  here,  in  the  fiist  place,  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  people  either  went  up  or  descended  in 
order  to  reach  the  precipice,  but  simply  that  they 
brought  the  Saviour  to  it,  wherever  it  was ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  city 
was  built  "  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  but  equally 
as  well  that  the  precipice  was  "  on  the  brow," 
without  deciding  whether  the  cliff  overlooked  the 
town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the  teiTns  of  the 
history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet  avoid  it.  As 
Paley  remarks  in  another  case,  none  but  a  trut 
account  could  advance  thus  to  the  very  brink  oi 
contradiction  without  falling  into  it. 

The  fortunes  of  Nazareth  have  been  various. 
Epiphanius  states  that  no  Christians  dwelt  there 
until  the  time  of  Constantine.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  that  emperor,  is  related  to  have  built  the  first 
Church  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  Episcopal  See  of  Bethsean  was 
transferred  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity 
was  lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Hattin 
in  1183,  and  was  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  Sultan 
Bibars  in  1263.  Ages  passed  away  before  it  rose 
again  fiom  this  prostration.  In  1620  the  Fran- 
ciscans rebuilt  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  and 
connected  a  cloister  with  it.  In  1799  the  Turks 
assaulted  the  French  general  Junot  at  Nazareth ; 
and  shortly  after,  2100  French,  under  Kleber  and 
Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  of  25,000  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon  himself,  after 
that  battle,  spent  a  few  hours  at  Nazareth,  and 
reached  there  the  northern  limit  of  his  Eastern  ex- 
pedition. The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Sated, 
in  1837,  injured  also  Nazareth.  No  Jews  reside 
there  at  present,  which  may  be  asc:-ibed  perhajps 
as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  CL-jstian  sects  ss 
to  their  o\V;i  hatred  of  the  piophe  who  was  seni 
'•  to  redeem  l^srael."  [H.  B.  H.] 


NAZAKITE 
NAZ'ARITE,  more  properly  NAZ'IRITE 
tt^Ti  and  D^iyX  1*T3  :  rivyfuevos  and  ev^d/xevos. 
Num.  vi.  ;  ya^ipaTos,  Judg.  xiii.  7,  Lam.  iv.  7  : 
Nazaraeus),  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound  by  a 
vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from  others 
for  the  service  of  God.  The  obligation  was  eithei- 
for  life  or  for  a  defined  time.  The  Mishna  names 
the  two  classes  resulting  from  this  distinotion, 
D/iy  *^*T3>  "  perpetual  Nazarites "  (^Nazaraci 
nativi),  and  D''0*  'T'TJ,  "  Nazarites  of  days " 
{Nazaraei  votim). 

J.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Na- 
zantes  for  life;  but  the  regulations  for  the  vow  of 
s  Nazai'ite  of  days  are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21. 

The  Nazarite,  during  the  term  of  his  consecra- 
tion, was  bound  to  abstain  from  wine,  grapes,  with 
every  production  of  the  vine,  even  to  the  stones  and 
skin  of  the  grape,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxi- 
jaling  drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of 
his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead  body,  even  that  of 
his  nearest  relation.  When  the  period  of  his  vow 
was  fulfilled,  he  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  and  was  required  to  offer  a  he  lamb  for 
a  burut-offering,  a  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  and 
a  ram  for  a  peace-offering,  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  peace-oflerings  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13)  and 
of  the  offering  made  at  the  consecration  of  priests 
(Ex.  xxix.  2)  "  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,  cakes 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  un- 
leavened bread  anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  vi.  15). 
He  brought  also  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering, 
which  appear  to  have  been  presented  by  themselves 
as  a  distinct  act  of  service  (ver.  17).  He  was  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  "  the  head  of  his  separation '' 
(that  is,  the  hair  which  had  grown  durmg  the 
peiiod  of  his  consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacrifice 
on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed  upon  his 
hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of  the  ram,  with  one 
of  the  unleavened  cakes  and  one  of  the  v/^afers,  and 
then  took  tliem  again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave- 
ofleriiig.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace-offerings.  Lev.  \'ii. 
32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priest.  The 
Nazarite  also  gave  him  a  present  proportioned  to 
his  circumstances  (ver.  21)." 

If  a  Nazarite  incun-ed  defilement  by  accidentally 
touching  a  dead  body,  he  had  to  undergo  certain 
rites  of  purification  and  to  recommence  the  full 
period  of  his  consecration.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
his  uncleanness  he  was  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  had  to  bring  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest,  who  offered  one 
for  a  sin-oflering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-ofi'ering. 
'  He  then  hallowed  his  head,  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  renewed  his  vow  under 
(he  same  conditions  as  it  had  been  at  fii-st  made. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Nazarite  vow 
was  at  first  taken  with  some  formality,  and  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  offering  similar  to  that 
prescribed  at  its  renewal  in  the  case  of  pollu- 
tion.     But  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
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'  It  Is  saiJ  that  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court 
of  the  women,  in  Herod's  ternple,  there  was  an  aoart- 
ment  appropriated  to  the  Nazarites,  in  which  they  used 
to  lx)il  their  pea«c-ofFerings  and  cut  off  their  hair.  Light- 
fix)t.  Prospect  of  the  TempU ,  c.  xvii ;  Reland,  A.  S.  p.  . 
».  8,  All 

k  A'ttftr,  cap  3,  {6,  p.  If  - 


the  early  sections  of  the  Mishnical  treatise  aVaru, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  act  of  .se'f-conseci-ation 
was  a  privats  matter,  not  accompanied  by  any  pre* 
scribed  rite. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  vow  o) 
ttie  Nazarits  of  days.  According  to  Nazir  (cap.  i. 
§3,  p.  148)  the  usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but 
double  vows  for  sixty  days,  and  treble  vows  for 
a  hundred  days,  were  sometimes  made  (cap.  iii.  1-4^. 
One  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene 
(of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Joseph  us 
Ant.  XX.  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert, 
took  a  vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain 
the  divine  favour  on  a  military  expedition  which 
her  son  was  about  to  undertake.  When  her  period 
of  consecration  had  e.xpired  she  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  was  there  informed  by  the  doctors  of  the  school 
of  Hillel  that  a  vow  taken  in  another  conutry 
must  be  repeated  whenever  the  Nazarite  might 
visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  hoppenino' 
to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow  according 
to  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  9,  &c.  She  thus  continued 
a  Nazarite  for  twenty-one  years.** 

There  are  some  other  particulars  given  in  the 
Mishna.  which  are  curious  as  showing  how  the  ir- 
stitution  was  regarded  in  later  times.  The  vow 
was  often  undertaken  by  childless  parents  m  tlie 
hope  of  obtaining  children :  this  may,  of  course, 
have  been  easily  suggested  by  the  cases  of  Maroah's 
wife  and  Hannah. — A  female  Nazarite  whose  vow 
was  broken  might  be  punished  with  forty  stiip.:s. — 
The  Nazarite  was  permitted  to  smooth  his  hair 
with  a  brush,  but  not  to  comb  it,  lest  a  single  hair 
might  be  torn  out. 

II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures :  Samson,  Samuel,  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually  called  a 
Na2;arite  is  Samson.  The  Rabbis  raised  the  question 
whether  Samuel  was  in  reality  a  Nazarite.'^  In 
Hannah's  vow,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  razor 
should  come  upon  her  son's  head  (1  Sam.  i.  11) ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  abstinence  fi'om  wine. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  Philo  m:ikes 
a  particular  point  of  this,  and  seems  to  refer  tlie 
words  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  i.  15,  to  Samuel  himself.* 
In  reference  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Angel  makes 
mention  of  abstinence  fi-om  wine  and  strong  drink, 
but  not  of  letting  the  hair  grow  (Luke  i.  15). 

We  are  but  iir.perf^ct'y  :nfci-med  of  the  difference 
between  the  observances  ot  tne  JSa-iarice  lor  lite  and 
those  of  the  Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  Rabbis 
slightly  notice  this  point.*  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  vow  for  life  was  ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the 
individual.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
history,  it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the  biith 
of  the  Nazarite  himself.  According  to  the  general 
law  of  vows  (Num.  xxx.  8),  the  mother  could  net 
take  the  vow  without  the  father,  and  this  is  ex- 
pressly applied  to  the  Nazarite  vow  in  the  Mishna.' 
Hannah  Kiust  therefore  either  have  presumed  on  hf  r 
husband's  concurrence,  or  secured  it  beforehand. 


«  Nazir,  cap.  9,  $5,  with  Bartenora's  note,  p.  178. 

d  Ata  toCto  o  naX  ^a.(TiX.iuiv  KaX  npo^TfTiav  firyi^i  »< 
SajLLOur^A  oTfov  KoX  jLie0ucr/xa,  ws  6  tepb?  Ad-yo?  <tTXH«' 
axpi  reKevTTii  ov  Trierat. — I'hil.  de  Ehrietate,  vol.  i  p 
379,  edit.  Mangey. 

*  See  I'esikia,  quoted  by  Drusius  on  Ncji.  Tl 

I  ISazir,  cap.  4,  i;6,  p.  1.^j9. 
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The  Mishna*  luakes  a  distinction  between  the  or- 
dinary NazarH^  for  life  and  the  Samson-Nazarite 
(JIK'DK'  "T'T3).  The  former  made  a  strong  point  of 
his  purity,  and,  if  he  was  polluted,  offered  corban. 
But  as  regards  bis  hair,  when  it  became  inconve- 
niently long,  he  was  allowed  to  trim  it,  if  he  was 
willing  to  offer  the  appointed  victims  (Num.  vi.  14). 
The  Samson-Nazarite,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  no 
eorban  if  he  touched  a  dead  body,  but  he  was  not 
sufl'ered  to  trim  his  hair  under  any  conditious.  This 
distinction,  it  is  pretty  evident,  was  suggested  by 
the  freedom  with  which  Samson  must  have  come  iu 
the  way  of  the  dead  (Judg.  xv.  16,  &c.),  and  the 
terrible  penalty  which  he  paid  for  allowing  his  hair 
to  be  cut. 

III.  The  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  that  of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi. 
10-12).  In  one  particular,  this  is  bro'ught  out  more 
plainly  in  the  Hebrew  text  than  it  is  in  our  version, 
in  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Vulgate.  One  word  ("113),'' 
deriv&l  from  the  same  root  as  Nazarite,  is  used  for 
the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite,  Num.  vi.  19,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  "  hair  of  his  separation,"  and  for  the 
anointed  head  of  the  high-priest.  Lev.  xxi.  12,  where 
it  is  rendered  "  crown."  The  Mishna  points  out 
the  identity  of  the  law  for  both  the  high-priest 
and  the  Nazarite  in  respect  to  pollution,  in  that 
neither  was  permitted  to  approach  the  corpse  of  even 
the  nearest  relation,  while  for  an  ordinary  priest 
the  law  allowed  more  freedom  (Lev.  xxi.  2).  And 
Maimonides  {More  Nevochim,  iii.  48)  speaks  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard  to  his  sanctity, 
as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  high-priest.  The 
abstinence  from  wine  enjoined  upon  the  high-priest 
on  behalf  of  all  the  priests  when  they  were  about 
to  enter  upon  their  ministrations,  is  an  obvious, 
but  pei-haps  not  such  an  important  point  in  the 
comparison.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  accoimt 
given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the  Just 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecc.  ii.  23),  which,  if  we  may 
assume  it  to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth 
a  notice,  and  seems  to  show  that  Nazarites  were 
permitted  even  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  that  St.  James  was  consecrated  from  Iris 
birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to  drink  wine,  to  cut 
his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  the  bath, 
and  that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  {tovtqi 
IJ.6vif  ii^tv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
half  sacerdotal  character  of  Samuel  might  have  been 
connected  witli  his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.  IMany 
of  the  Fathers  designate  him  as  a  priest,  although 
St.  Jeiome,  on  the  obvious  gromid  of  his  descent, 
denies  that  he  had  any  sacerdotal  rank.' 

IV.  Of  the  two  vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that 
in  Acts  x\'iii.  IS,""  certainly  cannot  be  regarded  ;is  a 
recfular  Nazarite  vow.     All  that  we  aie  told  of  it  is 


B  Nazir,  cap.  1,  }2,  p.  147. 

h  The  primary  meaning  of  this  word  is  that  of  separa- 
tion with  a  holy  purpose.  Hence  it  is  used  to  express  the 
consecration  of  the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  4,  5,  9).  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  especially  applied  to  a  badge  of  con- 
secration and  distinction  worn  on  the  head,  such  as  the 
crown  of  a  king  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  2  K.  xl.  12),  the  diadem 
'^^^*)  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  6,  xxxix.  30),  as  well  as 
413  anointed  hair,  the  long  hair  of  the  Nazarite,  and,  drop- 
pipg  the  idsa  of  consecration  altogether,  to  long  hair  in  a 
gei  wal  sense  (Jer.  vii.  29).  This  may  throw  light  on  Gen. 
tlls.2Cand  Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  See  sectionVl.  of  thisarllcle. 
J.  C.  Orllob,  in  an  essay   In   the  TlicfZi^r-^  Xovus 
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that,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  be 
"  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  tow." 
It  would  seem  that  the  cutting  off  the  hair  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period  over  which  the 
vow  extended  ;  at  all  events,  the  hair  was  not  cut 
off  at  the  door  of  the  Temple  when  the  sacrifices 
were  offered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  ths 
Nazarite.  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
vow,  modified  from  the  proper  Nazarite  vow,  whirh 
had  come  into  use  at  this  time  amongst  the  re- 
ligious Jews  who  had  been  visited  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  calamity.  In  reference  to  a  vow  of  this 
kind  which  was  taken  by  Bernice,  Josephus  sjiys 
that  "  they  were  accustomed  to  vow  that  they 
would  reti-ain  from  wine,  and  that  they  would  cut 
off  their  hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of 
their  ofiering." '  No  hint  is  given  us  of  the  pur- 
pose of  St.  Paul  in  this  act  of  devotion.  Spencer 
conjectures  that  it  might  have  been  performed  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  good  voyage  ;  ""  Neander,  with 
greater  probability,  that  it  was  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  and  humiliation  on  account  of  some 
recent  illness  or  affliction  of  some  kind. 

The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul 
is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at 
Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  four 
Christians  who  had  a  vow  on  them,  to  sanctify 
(not  purify,  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to 
be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  might  shave 
their  heads.  The  reason  alleged  for  this  advice  is 
that  he  might  prove  to  those  who  misunderstood 
him,  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  strictlj 
legal  Nazarite  vow.  He  joined  the  four  men  for 
the  last  seven  days  of  their  consecration,  until  the 
offering  was  made  for  eacli  one  of  them,  and  their 
hair  was  cut  off  in  the  usual  forni  (ver.  26,  27).  It 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  those 
charitable  persons  who  could  afford  it  to  assist  in 
paying  for  the  offiirings  of  poor  Nazarites.  Josephus 
relates  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  when  he  desired  to 
show  his  zeal  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  gave 
direction  that  many  Nazarites  should  have  their 
heads  shorn  :  °  and  the  Gemara  (quoted  by  Eeland, 
Ant.  Sac),  that  Alexander  Jannaeus  contributed 
towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims  for  three 
hundred  Nazarites. 

V.  That  the  institution  of  Nazaritism  existed 
and  had  become  a  matter  of  course  amongst  the 
Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Moses  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  legislator  appears  to  have  done  no 
more  than  ordain  such  regulations  for  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  priest  and  into  harmony  with 
the  general  system  of  religious  obsaTance.  It  has 
been  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Nazarite   for   life  was  of  at  least 


nieologico-Phihilogicus,  vol.  1.  p.  587,  entitled  "Samuel 
Judex  et  Propheta,nonPontifexautsacerdos6acrificans," 
has  brought  forward  a  mass  of  testimony  on  this  sulrject. 

k  Grotius,  Meyer,  Howson,  and  a  few  others,  refer  this 
vow  to  Aquila,  not  to  St.  Paul.  The  best  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  view  are  given  by  Mr.  Howson  (Life  of 
St.  Paul,  vol.  1.  p.  453).  Dean  Alford,  in  his  note  on  Act* 
xviii.  18,  has  satisfactorily  replied  to  them. 

1  Spe  Neander's  FkLnting  and  Training  the  Church,  i. 
208  (Ryland's  translation).  In  the  passage  translated 
fiom  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15.  ^1,  an  emendation  of  Ncandsr's 
is  adopted.    See  also  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xviii.  18. 

■n  De  Leg.  Hehr.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  Jl. 

n  Antiq.  XIX.  6,  $J. 
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9qu.J  antiquity."  It  may  not  have  needed  any 
Dotice  or  modlHeation  in  the  law,  and  henco,  pro- 
bably, the  silenie  respecting  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
But  it  is  doubted  in  regard  to  Nazaritism  in 
general,  whether  it  was  of  native  or  foreign  origin. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  considered  that  the  letting  tlie 
hair  grow,  the  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
vow,  was  taken  fiom  the  Egyptians.  This  notion 
has  been  substantially  adopted  by  Fagius,P  Spencer,' 
Michaelis,'  Hengstenberg,^  and  some  other  critics. 
Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews  wore  distinguished  amongst  ancient  nations 
by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of  social  pro- 
priety ;  and  thus  the  marked  significance  of  long 
hair  must  have  been  common  to  them  both.  The 
arguments  of  Bahr,  however,  to  show  that  the 
wearing  long  hair  in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen 
nations  had  a  meaning  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
Nazarite  vow,  seem  to  be  conclusive ;'  and  Winer 
justly  observes  that  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Nazarite  vow  and  heathen  customs  are 
too  fragmentary  and  indefinitii  to  furnish  a  safe 
foundation  for  an  argument  iu  favour  of  a  foreign 
origin  for  the  fonner. 

Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites  for  life  were 
numerous  in  very  early  times,  and  that  they  mul- 
tiplied in  periods  of  great  political  and  religious 
excitement.  The  only  ones,  however,  expressly 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  are  Samson  and 
Samuel.  The  rabbinical  notion  that  Absalom  was 
a  Nazarite  seems  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though 
Spencer  and  Lightfoot  have  adopted  it."  When 
Amos  wrote,  the  Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets, 
suffered  fiom  the  persecution  and  contempt  of  the 
ungodly.  The  divine  word  respecting  them  was, 
"  1  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets  and  of 
your  young  men  for  Nazarites.  But  ye  gave  the 
Nazarites  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  the  pro- 
phets, saying,  Prophesy  not"  (Am.  ii.  11,  12). 
In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  we  find  the  devout 
Jews,  when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the 
priests,  stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had 
completed  the  time  of  their  consecration,  to  make 
the  accustomed  otierings  (1  Mace.  iii.  49).  From 
this  incident,  in  connexion  with  what  has  been  re- 
lated of  the  liberality  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Herod  Agrippa,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of 
Nazarites  must  have  been  very  considerable  during 
the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  preceded  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  St.  James  the  Just 
(if  W3  accept  the  traditional  account)  show  that 
the  Nazarite  for  life  retained  his  original  character 
till  later  times ;  and  the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining 
himself  with  the  four  Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems 
to  prove  that  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days 
was  as  little  altered  in  its  important  features. 

VI.  The  word  ")^t3  occurs  in   three  passages  of 

the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  appears  to  mean 
one  separated  from  others  as  a  prince.  Two  of 
the  pa.ssages  refer  to  Joseph :    one   is   in   Jacob's 

"  Ewald  seems  to  think  that  it  was  the  more  ancient 
of  tlie  two  {Alterthiimer,  p.  96). 

p  Critici  liacri,  on  Num.  vi.  5. 

1  Ve  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  $1. 

'  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  bk.  iii.  {145. 

•  Egi/pt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  p.  190  (English  vers.). 

«  Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

"  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  lib.  iii.  c.  vi.  }1.  Lightfoot, 
SsKTcit.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Some  have  imagined  that 
lijcihUia's  daughter  was  consigned  to  a  Nazarite  vow  by 
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benaliction  of  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  26),  the  other 
in  Moses'  benediction  of  the  tribes  (Dout.  xxxiii. 
16).  As  these  te.xts  stand  in  our  version,  tha 
blessing  is  spoken  of  as  falling  "  on  the  crown  o' 
the  head  of  him  who  was  separated  from  his  bvp- 
thren."  Tlie  LXX.  render  the  words  in  one  place, 
eir\  Kopv(prjs  wv  riyriffaro  &Se\(pci>v,  and  in  the 
other  eiri  Kopi(p^v  ho^aa&iv-os  iv  a5f\(po7i. 
The  Vulgate  translates  them  in  each  place  "  iu 
vertice  Nazaraei  inter  fratres."  The  expression  ia 
strikingly  Like  that  used  of  the  high-priest  (Lev. 
xxi.  10-12),  and  seems  to  derive  illustration  from 
the  use  of  the  word  "1T3.* 

The  third  passage  is  that  in  which  the  prophet 
is  mourning  over  the  departed  prosperity  and 
beauty  of  Sion  (Lam.  iv.  7,  8).  In  the  A.  V. 
the  words  are  "  Her  Nazarites  were  pm-er  than 
snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing 
was  of  sapphire,  their  visage  is  blacker  than  a 
coal,  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets,  their 
skin  cleaveth  to  their  bones,  it  is  withered,  it  is 
become  like  a  stick."  In  favour  of  the  application 
of  this  pass-age  to  the  Nazarites  are  the  renderings 
of  the  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  nearly  all  the  ver- 
sions. But  Gesenius,  de  Wette,  and  other  modern 
critics  think  that  it  refers  to  the  young  princes  of 
Israel,  and  that  the  word  ")U3  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  in  regard  to  Joseph,  Gen.  xlix.  26 
and  Deut.  xxxiii.  16. 

VII.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must 
have  been  a  self-imposed  discipline,  undertaken 
with  a  specific  purpose.  The  Jewish  writers 
mostly  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  hence 
accounted  for  the  place  which  the  law  regulating 
it  holds  in  Leviticus  immediately  after  the  law 
relating  to  adultery.T  As  the  quantity  of  haii 
which  grew  within  the  ordinary  period  of  a  vow 
could  not  have  been  very  considerable,  and  as  a 
temporary  abstinence  from  wine  was  piobably  not  a 
more  noticeable  thing  amongst  the  Hebrews  than 
it  is  in  modern  society,  the  Nazarite  of  days  might 
have  fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting  mucli 
notice  until  the  day  came  for  him  to  make  his 
offering  in  the  Temple. 

But  the  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  per- 
sistent refusal  of  strong  drink,  a  marked  man. 
Whether  in  any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was 
peculiar  is  uncertain.^  He  may  have  had  some 
privileges  (as  we  have  seen)  which  gave  him 
something  of  a  priestly  character,  and  (as  it  has 
been  conjectured)  he  may  have  given  up  much 
of  his  time  to  sacred  studies.*  Though  not  neces- 
sarily cut  off  from  social  life,  when  the  turn  of 
his  mind  was  devotional,  consciousness  of  his  pecu- 
liar dedication  must  have  influenced  his  habits  an.! 
manner,  and  fn  some  cases  probably  led  him  to 
retire  from  the  world. 

But  without  our  resting  on  anything  that  may 
be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been  a  public 


her  father.    See  Carpzov,  p.  156. 

»  See  note  ">  p.  472. 

y  Maimonides,  Mor.  Ncv.  ii.  48. 

»  Nicolas  Fuller  has  discussed  the  subject  of  the  <tre<»« 
of  the  Nazarites  (as  well  as  of  the  prophfts)  in  his  Mincei. 
lanea  Sacra.  See  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  i.x.  p.  102.3.  TboM 
who  have  imagined  that  the  Nazarites  wore  a  pea-.liai 
dress,  doubt  whether  it  was  of  royal  purp'e,  of  :it(it 
hair-cloth  (lilte  St.  John's),  or  of  some  wbile  maieriii 

»  Vaiablus  on  Nuci.  ri.  (Criiici  Sucri). 
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witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and  of  what-  I  To  represent  spotless  punty  within,  be  was  to  ahm 
eyer  slse  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  express:  and  |  defilen-.ent  fi-om  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of 
as  the  vow  ot  the  Nazarite  for  life  was  taken  by  his  j  the  obligation  of  the  clisest  tiimilv  ties.  As  no 
parents  before  he  was  conscious  of  it,  his  observance  I  spintnal  state  or  .-ict  can  be  signirtevi  by  any  ^in£:le 
of  it  was  a  sign  of  tilial  obedience,  like  the  peculi-  ,  symbol,  he  was  to  identifr  himself  with  each  one 
inries  of  the  Kechabites.  I  of  the  three  victims  which  he  had  to  offer  as  oftep 

The  meaning  of  the  Xazarite  vow  has  been  re-  j  as  he  broke  his  vow  by  accidental  pollution,  or 
garded  in  different  lights.  Some  consider  it  as  a  1  when  the  period  of  his  vow  came  to  an  end.  He 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Di\-ine  nature  working  j  wit,  to  realise  in  himself  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a  I  bumt-otrering.  the  sin-oiiering,  and  the  pti^e-offiT- 
Etrictly  ascetic  character  ;  others  see  m  it  the  prin-  I  ing.  That  no  mistake  might  be  made  in  Pfgarn  tc 
ciple  of  stoicism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  the  three  sacrifices  being  shadows  (if  one  and  th< 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty  !  same  substance,  it  was  on-iained  that  -.iie  victims 
of  tne  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  o**  hum.iu  should  be  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  sjv<;f<  o 
nature  :  while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  of  |  animal.     The  shorn  hair  was  put  on  the  fire  ot  ut 


a  sacrifice  of  the  pei-son  to  God. 

(a.)  Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  the 
first  view  more  or  less  completely.    Abaibanel  ima- 


altar  in  order  that,  although  the  divine  law  did 
not  permit  the  offeiing  of  human  blood,  something 
might  be  offered  up  actually  a  portion  of  his  own 


gined  that  the  hair  represents  the  intellectual  power.  !  person.  Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  o' 
the  power  belonging  to  the  head,  which  the  wise  1  thought,  has  treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an 
man  was  not  to  suder  to  be  diminished  or  to  be  act  of  self-sacrifice ;  but  he  looks  on  the  preservation 
JDterfeied  with,  bv  drinking  wine  or  by  any  other  I  of  the  hair  as  signifying  that  the  Nazarite  is  so  set 
indulgence  ;  and  that  the  Nazruite  was  not  to  ajv  i  apart  for  God.  that  no  change  or  diminution  should 
proach  the  dead  because  he  was  appointed  to  bear  j  be  made  in  any  part  of  his  person,  and  as  serNing 
witness  to  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature.*"  Of  to  himself  and  the  world  for  a  visible  token  of  his 
mo<.lem  critics,  BShr  appears  to  have  most  com-  ,  peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah.' 
pletely  trodden  in  the  same  tiiick.*  ^^'hile  he  denies  I  That  the  Nazarite  vow  was  essentially  a  sacrifice 
that  the  life  of  the  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper  ,  of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in  acconlance 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  his  abstinence  from  ,  with  the  terms  of  the  Law  ( Num.  vi.  2).  In  tlie 
wine.^  and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  old  dispensation  it  may  have  answered  to  that 
the  dead,  figured  the  separation  from  other  men  "  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  which 
which  characterises  the  consecrated  servant  of  the  ,  the  believer  is  new  called  v.pon  to  make.  As  th« 
Lord  ;  and  that  his  long  haii-  signified  his  holiness.  |  Nazarite  was  a  witness  tor  the  straitness  of  the  law. 
The  hair,  according  to  his  theory,  as  being  the  |  as  distingui.-hed  irom  the  free^l^m  of  the  Gospel,  his 
bloom  of  manhood,  is  the  svmbol  of  growth  in  the  '  sacrifice  of  himself  wa>  a  submission  to  the  letter  oi 


vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and  there- 
fore of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power.* 

(6.)  But  the  philosophical  Jewish  doctors,  for  the 
most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  the  second  view. 
Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a  conqueror 
who  suMued  his  temptations,  and  who  wore  his 
long  hair  as  a  crown,  "  quod  ijee  res  sit  cupidita- 


a  rule.  Its  outward  mani testations  were  re>traints 
and  eccentricities.  The  man  was  seixsrated  6x101 
his  brethren  that  he  m'ght  be  peculiarly  devoted  to 
the  Loui.  This  was  consistent  with  iIm  purpose  of 
divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained. Wisdom,  we  are  told,  was  justified  of  her 
child  in  the  life  of  the  great  Nazarite  who  preached 


tibus  imperans  praeter  morem  reliquorum  homi-  '  the  l«ptism  of  rejiettance  when  the  Law  was  about 
num,  qui  cupiditatum  sunt  servi."'  He  supposed  to  give  way  to  the  Go[>pel.  Amongst  thot*  bom  of 
that  the  hair  was  worn  rough,  as  a  protest  against  ]  women,  no  gre.iter  than  he  had  arisen,  '"  but  he 
foppeiT.'  But  others,  still  taking  it  as  a  regal  that  is  le-a>t  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  greater 
emblem,  have  imagined  that  it  was  kept  elabo-  than  he."  The  sacrifice  which  the  believer  now 
ratelv  di-essed,  and  tancv  that  they  see  a  proof  of  \  makes  of  himself  is  not  to  cut  him  off  from  his 
the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks  of    brethren,  but  to  luiite  him  more  closely  with  them  ; 


Samson  Uudg.  svi.  IS-ig).*" 

(c.)  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  work.  On  Ani/nals  pi  for  sacrijice,' 
he  jives  an  account  of  the  Nasarite  vow,  and  calls 
it  ri  evj^  tieydx.71.     According  to  him  the  Naza- 


not  to  subject  him  to  an  outward  boud,  but  to  con- 
fi.rm  him  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  bis  mad<. 
him  ti-ee.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  winr 
under  the  Law  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  priesr 
who  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  s;inctu.nrT, 


rite  did  not  sacrifice  merely  his  possessions  but  !  and  to  the  few  whom  the  Nazarite  vow  bound  to 
his  person,  and  the  act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  the  speci;d  service  of  the  Lord  ;  while  in  the  Church 
pertbrmed  in  the  completest  nKumer.  The  out-  of  Christ  it  is  consecrated  for  the  use  of  every  be* 
VTii-d  obseiTances  enjoined  upon  him  were  to  be  ;  liever  to  whom  the  command  has  come,  "  drink  ye 
Ihe  genuine  expi-essions  of  his  spiritual  devotion,  j  all  of  this.'" " 

c  This  was  also  tbe  opinion  of  Li^litfoot,  ExtrciL  M 
1  Cor.  si.  14,  and  Serwum  on  Jndg.  xi.  39. 

k  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hibr.  iti.  vi.  i}i. 

•  C^era,  voL  ii.  p.  a»9  (ed.  Mangey.) 

k  Ligbtfoot  is  inclined  to  favour  certain  Jewish  writers 
who  identify  the  vine  with  the  tree  of  knowleclgi'  of  good 
and  evil,  and  to  connect  the  Xaauite  law  with  the  c«>o- 
dition  of  Adam  before  he  fell  (iJKrcii.  i»  Luc.  L  13). 
This  strange  notion  is  made  still  more  fmcifol  by  >tagc« 


V  looted  by  De  Muis  on  Num.  vt  {Critici  Sacn). 

'  Si^mbciik,  wh  ii.  p.  416-430. 

*  He  vili  not  allow  that  this  abstinence  at  all  resembled 
tn  its  meaning  that  of  the  priests,  when  ei^aged  in  their 
ministrations,  which  was  Intendci  only  to  secnre  strict 
propriety  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

-  Bdhr  defends  this  notion  by  several  philological  arm- 
cents,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  much  to  the  point.  The 
l«'arest  to  the  purpose  is  that  derived  fn'm  Lev.  xxv.  5, 


(There  the  unpnined  vines  of  the  saMvitical  year  are  called  ;  (^Atonement  arid  Sacrijia,  Illustration  sxxviii.). 
Sazarites.    But  this,  ot  coiu^se,  can  be  well  explained  as  a        ■"  ITiis  consideration  might  surely  have  fnniVshed  St 
metaphor  from  unshorn  hair.  I  Jerome  with  a  better  answer  to  the  Tatianists.  whi>  at 

t  Carpzo\-.App.CHt.p.  152.  Abencira  uses  very  similar  :  lejjeJ  .imcs  ii.  13  in  defence  of  their  ahstinemt?  fnm 
tajcxoage  ( OruHut,  xi  Niun.  vt  7)  i  wiue,  tluu  bis  bitter  taynl  tha:  they  were  brtn.^sng  '  Jv 
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C«r7K>T,  Appar^jttis  Critiats,  p.  148;  Reland, 
Ant.  &icraf,  p.  II.  c.  10  ;  Meinnanl.  Piw/i  Xasinie- 
ttHS  (^ThesanTfts  Thtolotjico-phitolixiiciis,  ii.  473). 
The  notes  of  De  Muis  and  Driisiiis  on  Num.  vi. 
(Critici  S.jcri)  ;  the  not«;s  of  Grotius  on  Luke  i. 
15,  and  Kuinoel  on  Acts  sviii.  IS;  Spencer.  /V 
Lf^ibus  Bebnvortan,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §1 ;  Mi- 
diarlis.  Commcntvits  on  the  Z<ncs  of  Masfs.  Book 
iii.  §145;  tie  Mishnical  treatise  XuiV.  with  the 
notes  in  Surenhusius'  MishtM.  iii.  146,  &c. ;  Bahr, 
SifmboiiM,  ii.  416-430  ;  Ewald,  Alttrt'tiimir,  p.  96; 
also  Gcsc.hichte,  ii.  43.  Carpzov  mentions  with 
praise  -Viui/iK'u.s,  seu  ComJiVcVitciritis  literalis  et 
mtjsticiis  in  L^eyem  Xa^iraex.intni,  by  Cremer.  The 
essaj  of  ileinhard  contains  a  hirge  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  besides  what  bears  imme- 
diately on  St.  Paul's  vows.  Spencer  gives  a  full 
»»ount  of  heathen  customs  in  dedicating  the  hair. 
The  Xotffi  of  De  Mi;is  contain  a  valuable  collection 
of  Jewish  testimonies  on  the  meaning  of  the  Nazarite 
row  in  general.  Those  ol'  Grotius  relate  especially 
to  the  Nazaiites'  abstinence  from  wine.  Hengsten- 
berg  iE;i;spt  and  the  Books  of  Ifoses,  p.  190,  Eng- 
lish translation)  confutes  Eahr's  theory.       [S.  C] 

NE'AH  n> 3n.  with  the  def.  article :  Vat,  omits; 
Al-?\.  Ajtouo  :■  -iriAj).  a  place  which  was  one  of  the 
bndm;i:is  on  the  boimdary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  lii. 
lo  only'.  By  Eusehius  and  Jerome  {Onomast. 
*'  Anua ")  it  is  mentioned  merely  with  a  caution 
that  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name,  10  miles  S. 
of  Neapolis.  It  has  not  yet  been  identitieil  even  bv 
Schwarz.  If  el  McshhaJ,  about  '2  J  miles  E.  of 
Sefitrieh,  be  Gath-uepher,  and  Biimmaneh  about 
4  miles  N.E.  of  the  same  place,  Rimmox,  then 
Xeah  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  the  List  named  town.  [G.] 

NEAPOLIS  NeiioAj  j)  is  the  place  in  northern 
Giieece  wheitj  Paul  and  his  associates  first  lauded  in 
Europe  (^Acts  xvi.  11);  whei-e.  no  doubt,  he  landed 
also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia  i^Acts  ss.  1), 
and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  on  his  last  jomniey 
through  that  province  to  Tnias  and  Jerusalem  Acts 
tx.  6).  Philippi  being  an  inhmd  town,  Neapolis 
was  evidently  the  port ;  and  hence  it  is  accoimted 
for,  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  desc:ibes  tlie 
voyage  ttom  Troas  to  Neapolis  {fvdv$po_uri<rajxev). 
to  describe  the  continuance  of  the  journey  from 
Ke^wlis  to  Philippi.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  this  harbour  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Kavalla,  a  Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of  Koumelia, 
or  should  be  sought  at  some  other  place.  Cousiii^ry 
(  TtVAye  dins  Li  Ifacedoine'  and  Tafel  [De  Via 
JUilit.vi  BonMnonim  £jnatij,  &c.")  maintain, 
against  the  common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neaf>olis 
was  not  at  Kavalla.  the  iahabitevi  town  of  that 
name,  but  at  a  deserted  harbour  ten  or  twelve  miles 
further  west,  known  as  Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  ilost 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  other  ideutitication 
«ssunie  the  point  without  much  discussion,  and  the 
Bibject  demands  still  the  attention  of  the  biblical 

ducaa  &bnlas "  into  ihe  church,  and  that  ihey  were 
hoiuHj,  on  their  own  gronud,  neither  to  cut  their  hair,  to 
eat  grapes  or  raisins,  or  to  approach  the  corpt°  of  a  dead 
parent  (in  Amot  ii.  12). 

•  This  is  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  given 
in  the  Benedictiue  Edition  of  Jerome.  The  ordinary  copies 
have  -ViKL 

*>  Clonel  Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  Kavalla  or  the 
other,  a!id  b:s  asrertioii  that  there  are  "  the  ruins  of  a 
;Jreek  city  "  thrre  (which  he  supposes,  however,  to  have 
been  Galepsus,  and   nwt   Neapuli^)  apptais  \o  reit  on 
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ge«[Tapher.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mentiob 
with  some  fulness  the  reasons  which  support  th« 
cla.m  ot  K;n-alla  to  l*  recorded  as  the  ancient  Nea- 
polis, in  opj>osition  to  those  which  aie  uived  Id 
favour  of  the  other  harbour. 

Kij-st,  the  Roman  and  Giwk  ruins  at  K.avalla 
prove  that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  times. 
-Ne-apolis.  wherever  it  was,  foimevl  the  print  cf  ci  d- 
tact  between  Northern  Givei-e  .and  Asia  Minor,  at  a 
peri(xl  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  would  be 
expected  to  h.ave  left  vestiges  of  its  former  import, 
ance.  The  antiquities  found  >till  at  Kavall.i  fulril 
entirely  that  pi-esumption.  One  of  these  is  a  m;issi\  e 
aque^luct,  which  briiigs  w;\ter  into  the  town  from  a 
dist;mi^  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  noith  of  Kax-alla, 
-ilong  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built  on  two 
tiei-s  of  arches,  a  hundi-ed  feet  long  ai-.d  eijjhtv  feet 
high,  and  is  carried  over  the  narrow  vallev  between 
the  promontory  and  tlie  m.ainhind.  The  upper  j«il 
of  the  work  is  modem,  but  the  substructions  are 
evidently  Roman,  as  is  seen  from  the  i-omposite 
chaiacter  of  the  materi.Tl,  the  cement,  athl  the  stvie 
of  the  masonry.  Just  out  of  the  we>tern  gtite  ai-e 
two  marble  sai-cophagi,  used  as  waterinj-ti-oiisihs, 
with  Latin  insci-iptious,  of  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  Columns  with  chaplets  cf  el^.int  Ionic 
workmanship,  blocks  of  marble,  fragments  oi  hewn 
stone,  evidently  antique,  ai-e  nanierous  both  in  the 
town  and  the  suburbs.  On  some  of  these  are  inscrip- 
tions, mostly  in  Latin,  but  one  at  least  in  Greek. 
In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  new  houses  the 
walls  of  ancient  ones  are  often  brought  to  light,  and 
sometimes  tablets  with  sculptured  rigures,  which 
would  be  deemed  curious  at  Athens  or  Corinth. 
For  fuller  details,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1860.  On  the  contrary,  no  ruins,  have  been  f'oiuid 
at  Eski  Kavalla,  or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also  called, 
which  can  be  pronounced  unmistakeably  ancient. 
No  i-emains  of  w;dls,  no  inscriptions,  and  no  indica- 
tions of  any  thoroughtare  leading  thence  to  Philippi, 
are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cousinery,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  ceitain  ruins  at  the  pLice  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  accoi'ding  to  the  testimony 
of  othei's  these  ruins  are  altogether  inconsiderable, 
and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are  modem  in  theii 
character.''  Cousinery  himself,  in  fact,  coiToborates 
this,  wiien  he  says  that  on  the  isthmus  which  binds 
the  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  "  on  tiv.ive  les  ruinea 
de  tanciennf  Xeapolis  ou  celles  d'un  chateau  re- 
constrtiit  dans  le  moyen  dtje.'  It  appeals  that  a 
mediaeval  or  Veneti;in  forti-ess  existed  there ;  but 
as  far  as  is  yet  ascertained,  nothing  else  has  been 
discovered,  which  points  to  an  earlier  period. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render 
Kavalla  the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the  lii-st 
convenient  harbour  south  of  the  Hellespont,  on 
coming  tixim  the  east.  Thasos  serves  as  a  natural 
landmark.  Tafel  says,  indeed,  that  Kavalla  h;is  no 
poi-t,  or  one  next  to  none ;  but  that  is  incojTect. 
!  The  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of  an  active 
'  commei-ce  proves  the  conti-ary.     It  lies  open  some- 

Cousinery's  statement,  Bnt  as  involving  this  claim  of 
Eski  Kavalla  in  still  greater  doubt,  it  may  e  added 
that  the  situation  of  Galepsus  itself  is  quite  tincertain. 
I>r.  Arnold  (note  on  Thncyd.  iv.  lOT)  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  iheStrymoa,  and  hence  much  further  west  tiiaa 
Leake  supposes.  According  to  Cousinery,  (ialepsus  is  to 
be  sought  at  Kavalla. 

'  On  p.  119  he  says  again:  "Les  mines  de  ^ancienIl^ 
ville  de  Neapolis  se  composent  princii>alement  des  restea 
dun  ch&ie.<>n  da  moyoi  age  enlierement  aUuidoiine  et 
pen  acceesiUe." 
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v.-hat  to  the  south  and  south-west,  but  is  other- 
wise well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going 
into  the  harbour.  Even  a  rock  which  lies  off  the 
point  of  the  town  has  twelve  fathoms  alongside  of 
.t.  The  bottom  affords  good  ;mchorage  ;  and  although 
the  bay  may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  Eski  Ka  valla, 
it  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  any  number 
of  vessels  which  the  course  of  trade  or  travel  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece  would  be 
likely  to  bring  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  this 
port  and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis 
ifast  be  the  same.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and 
hence  not  greater  than  Corinth  was  from  Cenchreae, 
and  Ostia  from  Rome.  Both  places  are  in  sight  at 
once  from  the  top  of  Symbolum.  The  distance 
between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla  must  be  nearly 
twiie  as  great.  Nature  itself  has  opened  a  passage 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  The  mountains 
which  guard  the  plain  of  Philippi  on  the  coast-side 
fall  apart  just  behind  Kavalla,  and  render  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  there  entirely  easy.  No  other 
such  defile  exists  at  any  other  point  in  this  line  of 
formidable  hills.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  fi  om  the  sea,  and  not  feel  at 
once  that  the  only  natural  place  for  crossing  into  the 
interior  is  this  break-down  in  the  vicinity  of  Kavalla. 
Fourthly,  the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lead 
us  to  adopt  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says 
(Hist.  Rom.  xlvii.  35)  that  Neapolis  was  opposite 
Thasos  (kot'  avTiTrepas  Qacrou),  and  that  is  the 
situation  of  Kavalla.  It  would  be  much  less  cor- 
rect, if  corrsct  at  all,  to  say  that  the  other  Kavalla 
was  so  situated ,  since  no  part  of  the  island  extends 
80  far  to  the  west.  Appian  says  {Bell.  Civ.  iv. 
106)  that  the  camp  of  the  Republicans  near  the 
Gangas,  the  river  (irora^bs)  at  PhiHppi,  was  nine 
lioman  miles  from  their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it 
was  considerably  further  to  the  other  place),  and 
that  Thasos  was  twelve  Iloman  miles  fiom  their 
naval  station  (so  we  should  understand  the  text) ; 
the  latter  dishmce  appropriate  again  to  Kavalla,  but 
not  to  tlie  harbour  further  west. 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  support  entirely 
the  identification  in  question.  Both  the  Antonine 
and  the  Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  Egna- 
tian  Way  passed  through  Philippi.  They  mention 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other  in  the 
order  of  succession ;  and  since  the  line  of  travel 
which  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one  which 
led  from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road,  alter 
leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  the  east  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was 
constructed  on  this  obvious  principle,  it  would 
follow  the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  road,  and 
the  next  station,  consequently,  would  be  Neapolis, 
or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at  the  tennination  of  the 
only  natural  defile  across  the  intervening  mountains. 
The  distance,  as  has  been  said,  is  about  ten  miles. 
The  Jerusalejn  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  between 
Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference 
in  tne  latter  case  is  unimpoitant,  and  not  gieater 
than  in  some  other  instances  where  the  places  in 
the  two  Itinerai-ies  aie  unquestionably  the  same. 
It  must  be  several  miles  further  than  this  from 
Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  and  hence  the  Neapolis  of 
the  Itinei-aries  co-uld  not  be  at  that  point.  The 
theory  of  Tafel  is,  that  Akontisma  or  Herkontronia 
(Uie  same  placCj  without  doubt),  which  the  Iiuie- 
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raries  menticn  next  to  Neapohs,  wa.'  at  the  piesen* 
Kavalla,  and  Neapolis  at  Leuter  or  Eski  Kavalla. 
This  theory,  it  is  true,  aiTanges  the  places  in  ths 
order  of  the  Itineraries ;  but,  as  Leake  objects,  there 
would  be  a  needless  detour  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 
and  that  through  a  region  much  more  difficult  than 
the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited  view  is  that 
Akontisma  was  beyond  Kavalla,  further  east. 

Neapolis,  therefore,  like  the  present  Kavalla,  was 
on  a  high  rocky  promontory  which  juts  out  into 
the  Aegean.  The  harbour,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide 
at  the  entrance,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the 
west  side.  The  indifferent  roadstead  on  the  east 
should  not  be  called  a  harbour.  Symbolum,  1  670 
feet  high,  with  a  defile  which  leads  into  the  plain 
of  Philippi,  comes  down  near  to  the  coast  a  little  Ui 
the  west  of  the  town.  In  winter  the  sun  sinks 
behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  south-west  as  early  as 
4  o'clock  P.M.  The  land  along  the  eastern  sliore  is 
low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  peculiarity. 
The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  ttie  S  E.,  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane-trees  just  beyond  the 
walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  h-,ndied  years  old, 
cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which  ''aul  followed 
on  his  way  to  Philippi.  Kavalla  has  a  population  of 
five  or  six  thousand,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Mussul- 
mans, and  the  rest  Greeks.  For  fuller  or  supple- 
mentary information,  see  Diblioth.  Sacra,  as  above, 
and  also  Diet,  of  Geog.  ii.  p.  411. 

For  Neapolis  as  the  Greek  name  of  Shechem,  now 
Nabulus,  see  Shechem.  [H.  B.  H.] 

NEARI'AH  (nnyj:  KwaSia:   Naaria).      1. 

T  :  -  : 

One  of  the  six  sons  of  Sheraaiah  in  the  line  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  after  the  captivity  (1  Chr. 
iii".  22,  23). 

2.  A  son  of  Ishi,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
500  Simeonites  who,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  drove 
out  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42), 

NEBA'I  CniJ;  Ken,  n-J:  Nc^at:  Nebai). 
A  family  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19).  The  LXX. 
followed  the  written  text,  while  the  Vulgate  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  margin. 

NEBAI'OTH,  NEBAJ'OTH  (nr33  :  Na- 
^aidid :  Nabajoth),  the  "  first-boni  of  Ishmael " 
(Gen.  XXV.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and  father  of  a  pas- 
toial  tribe  named  after  him,  the  "rams  of  Ne- 
baioth"  being  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(Ix.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar.  From  the  days 
of  Jerome  (^Comment,  in  Gen.  xx.  13),  this  people 
had  been  identified  with  the  Nabathaeans,  until  M. 
Quatremfere  first  investigated  the  origin  of  the  latter, 
their  language,  religion,  and  history  ;  and  by  the 
light  he  threw  on  a  very  obscure  subject  enabled  us 
to  form  a  clearer  judgment  lespecting  this  assumeil 
identification  than  was,  in  the  previous  state  o/ 
knowledge,  possible.  It  will  be  convenient  to  rec* 
pituiate,  briefly,  the  results  of  M.  QuatremSire's 
labours,  with  those  of  the  later  works  of  M .  Ch  wolson 
and  others  on  the  same  subject,  before  we  consider 
the  grounds  for  identifying  the  Nabathaeans  ^^  .tli 
Nebaioth. 

From  the  works  of  Arab  authors,  M.  Quatremere 
{Meinoire  sur  les  Nabateens,  Paris,  1835,  reprinted 
from  the  Nouvemi  Journ.  Asiai.  Jan.-Mar.,  1835) 
pioved    the   existence   of   a    nation    called    Nibal 

(]aj,ji,   or  Nabeet  (txuo  >  P'-  Anbat  (isLo^) 
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\Sihdh  and  Kdinoos),  reputed  lo  be  of  ancient 
cngin,  of  whom  scattered  leninants  existed  in  Arab 
times,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  in 
the  days  of  their  early  prosperity,  inhabited  the 
country  chiefly  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
Beyn  en  Nahreyn  and  El-Ii4k  (the  Mesopotamia 
and  Chaldaea  o.'tho  classics).  That  this  was  their 
:jiief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramaeans,  or  more 
accurately  Syro-Chaldaeans,  seems,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  inquiry  (^for  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that,  by  the  publication  of  Oriental  texts,  our  know- 
ledge may  be  very  greatly  enlaiged)  to  be  a  safe 
conclusion.  The  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldae<uis,  &c.  Thus  El- 
Jles'oodee  (up.  Quatrem^re,  I.  c.)  says,  "The  Sy- 
rians are  the  same  as  the  Nabathaeans  (Nabat). 
.  .  .  The  Nimrods  were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians 
whom  the  Arabs  call  Nabathaeans.  .  .  .  The  Chai- 
daeans  are  the  same  as  the  Syrians,  otherwise  called 
}ia,ha.t  {Kitdb  et-Tenbeeh).  The  Nabathaeans  .  .  . 
founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
of  Nineveh  were  part  of  tliose  whom  we  call  Nabeet 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  ono 
language ;  that  of  the  Nabeet  differs  only  in  a 
small  number  of  letters;  but  the  foundation  of  the 
language  is  identical"  {Kitdb  Murooj-edh-Dhahnb). 
These,  and  many  other  fragmentary  passages,  prove 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  great  Aramaean  people 
called  Nabat,  celebrated  among  the  Arabs  for  their 
knowledge  of  agi'iculture,  and  of  magic,  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  science  (so  calledj  generally.  But 
we  have  stronger  evidence  to  this  eflect.  Quatre- 
m6re  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world 
the  most  important  relic  of  that  people's  literature, 
a  treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A  study  of  an 
imperfect  copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortunately 
was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  date 
it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cir.  B.C. 
600.  M.  Chwolson,  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  shown  himself 
fitted  for  the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sabians 
and  their  religion  (Die  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabis- 
mus),  has  since  made  that  book  a  subject  of  special 
study  ;  and  in  his  Remains  of  Ancient  Babylonian 
Literature  in  Arabic  Translations  (  Ueber  die  Ueber- 
reste  der  Alt-Babylonischen  Literatur  in  Ara- 
bischen  Uebersetzungen,  St.  Petersburg,  1859),  he 
has  published  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Those 
results,  while  they  establish  all  M.  Quatremfere 
had  advanced  respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat, 
go  far  beyoiid  him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the 
importance  M.  Chwolson  claims  for  that  people. 
Ewald,  however,  in  1857,  stated  some  grave  causes 
for  doubting  this  antiquity,  and  ag<aiu  in  1859 
(both  papers  appeared  in  the  Goettingische  gelehrte 
Anzeigen)  repeated  moderately  but  decidedly  his 
misgivings.  M.  Renan  followed  on  the  same  side 
{Joum.  de  I'fnstitut,  Ap.-May,  1860);  and  more 
recently,  M.  de  Gutschmid  (Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch. 
Morgenldnd.  Gesellschaft,  xv.  1-100)  has  attacked 
the  whole  theory  in  a  lengthy  essay.  The  limits 
of  this  Dictionary  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  leca- 
pitulate,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  bearings  of  this 
remarkable  inquiry,  as  far  as  tliey  relate  to  the 
subject  of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  litei-ature  of  the  Nabat  consist 
of  four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment :— the  '  Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture '  (already  mentioned) ;  the 
'Bock  of  Poisons ;'  the  '  Book  of  Teukelooshi 
the  Babylonian  ;'  and  the  '  Book  of  the  Secrets  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon '  (Chwolson,  Uuherreste,  p.  10, 
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11).  They  purport  to  have  been  translated,  m  th« 
year  904,    by   Aboo-Bekr   Ahmad    Ibn-'Alee   th« 

Chaldean  of  Kisseen,*  better  known  as  /in-  Wah' 
sheeyeh.  The  '  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture '  was, 
according  to  the  Arab  translator,  commenced  by 
Daghreeth,  continued  by  YanbushiCdh,  and  com- 
pleted by  Kuth^mee.  Chwolson,  disregarding  the 
dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by  the  translator, 
thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  some  2500  years  B.C., 
the  second  some  300  or  400  years  later,  and  Ku- 
thamee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  authorship 
(Ibn-Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  little  more  than  edi- 
tor), at  the  earliest  under  the  6th  king  of  a  Canaanite 
dynasty  mentioned  in  the  book,  which  dynasty 
Chwolson — with  Bunsen — makes  the  same  as  the 
5th  (or  Arabian)  dynasty  of  Berosus  (Chwolson, 
Uebcrreste,  68,  &c.;  Bun:^en,  Egypt,  iii.  432,  &c.  ^ 
Cory's  Ancient  Fragrnents,  2nd  ed.  p.  60),  or  of 
the  13th  century  B.C.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  rejects  most  of  M.  Quatremeie's  reasons  for 
placing  the  work  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
It  is  remarkable  that  that  great  king  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  author  or  authors  were,  it  is  argued 
by  Chwolson,  ignorant  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  but  of  the  kingdom  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Wliile  these  and  other  reasons,  if  granted,  strengthen 
M.  Chwolson's  case  for  the  antiquity  of  the  work, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  even  neglecting 
the  difficulties  attending  an  Arab's  translating  so 
ancient  a  writir.g  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  modernised  as  being  without  a 
parallel,  at  least  in  Arabic  literature),  and  conced- 
ing that  he  was  of  Chalduean  or  Nabat  race — we 
encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difficulties.  The 
book  contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing  names 
closely  resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham ;  and  M.  Chwol- 
son himself  is  fovced  to  confess  that  the  particulars 
related  of  them  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  this  diffi- 
culty proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  the  author 
borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and 
destroys  the  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity.  Other 
apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  want- 
ing. Such  are  the  mentions  of  Ermeesk  (Hermes), 
Agathadeemoou  (Agathodaemon),  Tammuz  (Ado- 
nis), and  Yoonan  (lonians).  It  is  even  a  question 
whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  cen- 
turies after  the  commencement  of  our  era.  Ana- 
chronisms, it  is  asserted,  abound ;  geographical, 
linguistic  (the  use  of  late  words  and  phrases),  his- 
torical, and  religious  (such  as  the  traces  of  Hel- 
lenism, as  shown  in  the  mention  of  Hermes,  &c., 
and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplatonism). 
The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modern,  wanting  the 
rugged  vigour  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a 
delicate  issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scho- 
larship). And  while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  B.C.  2500,  and 
the  Book  of  Tenkeloosha  in  the  1st  century,  A.D. 
at  the  latest  (p.  136),  Renan  asserts  that  the  two 
are  so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  notion  of  their 
being  separated  by  any  gi'eat  interval  of  time 
(Journal  de  I'Institut). 

Although  Quatremei-e  recovered  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Nabat,  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  these  points  hangs 
mainly  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  thg 
work  of  Kuthdmee.     If  M.  Chwolson's  theory  bt 


^  Or  Keysee.    See  Chwolson,  Ueberreste,  p.  8,  footcoVa 
De  Lacy'a  'Aba-Kl-Lateef,  p.  484. 
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correct,  that  people  present  to  us  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  idoiatiy ;  and  by  their  writings 
we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  compli- 
cated forms  of  idolatry,  heresy,  and  philosophical 
infidelity,  which  abound  in  the  old  seats  of  the 
Aramaean   race.      At   present,   we   may   conclude 

i      — 
that  thej  were  Sabians  (o^^^lji^),*'  at  least  in  late 

t:rr/es,  as  Sabeism  succeeded  the  older  religions ;  and 
their  doctrines  seem  to  have  approached  (how 
nearly  a  further  knowledge  of  these  obscure  sub- 
jects will  show)  those  of  the  Wenda'ees,  Mendaites, 
cr  Griosties.  Their  language  presents  similar  diffi- 
culties ;  according  to  M.  Chwolson,  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Babylonia.  A  cautious  criticism  would 
(till  we  snow  more)  assign  it  a  place  as  a  compara- 
tively modern  dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp. 
Quatremfere,  Mem.  100-3). 

Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted, 
the  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  exhibits  to  us 
an  ancient  civilization,  before  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  least  as  old  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  of  remote  antiquity  ; 
making  us  acquainted  with  sages  hitherto  unknown, 
and  with  the  religions  and  sciences  they  either 
founded  or  advanced ;  and  throwing  a  flood  of 
liglit  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  until  the 
original  text  of  Kuthamee's  treatise  is  published, 
we  must  withhold  our  acceptance  of  facts  so  start- 
ling, and  regaid  the  antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even 
by  Qiiatremere  as  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter — the  most 
important  when  regarded  by  sober  criticism — are 
supported  by  the  results  of  the  later  inquiries  of 
M.  Chwolson  and  othei-s.  It  remains  for  us  to 
state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with  the 
Nabathaeans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syrians,  so 
conversely  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Na- 
bathaeans (pX  tia^arraioi  and  No/3otoio»,  LXX.  ; 
Alex.  Na/3aT€0i ;  Nabuthaei,  Vulg. ;  ^Airardioi,  or 
VoTroToToi,  Pt.  vi.  7,  §21;  NojSaTat,  6uid.  s.  v.; 
N^bathae)  as  Arabs.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  were  comparative  strangers  to  the  classical 
writers,  and  very  little  was  known  of  the  fuilher- 
removed  peoples  of  Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia,  the 
Nabathaeans  bordered  the  well-known  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  pi'ovinces.  The  nation  was  famous  for 
;ts  wealth  and  commei'ce.  Even  when,  by  the  de- 
-Anc  of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt),  its 
prosperity  waned,  Petra  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
centre  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Sabaeans  of  South- 
ern Arabia  [Sheba]  and  the  Gerrhaeans  on  the 
Persian  gulf.  It  is  this  extension  across  the  desert 
that  most  clearly  connects  the  Nabathaean  colony 
with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldaea. 
The  notorious  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well- 
irodden  deseit-road  to  the  Persian  gulf  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  colony  ;  just  as 
traces  of  Abrahamic   peoples   [Dedan,   &c.]  are 

*  Silbi-oon  is  commonly  held  by  the  Arabs  to  signify 
originally  "  Apostates." 

«  We  have  not  entered  into  tne  su'bject  of  the  language 
of  the  Nabathaeans.  ITie  little  that  is  known  of  it  tends 
to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Chaldaean  origin  of  that 
people.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper  on  the  coins  of 
the  latter  in  the  Bevue  Nu-nisi uttique  (nouv.  s^rie,  iii. 
IS58>,  adduces  facts  to  show  that  they  called  themselves 
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found,  demonstrably,  on  the  shores  of  that  sea  CR 
the  east,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  on  th€ 
west,  while  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  remains  of  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of 
this  great  stream  of  commerce,  from  remote  times, 
until  the  opening  of  the  Egyptian  route  gradually 
destroyed  it.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  12,  §4)  speaks  ol 
Nabataea  (No/3oTaia,  Strab. ;  tiafiary\vi),  Joseph.) 
as  embracing  the  country  fiom  the  Euphrata-.  to 
the  Red  Sea — i.  e.  Petraea  and  all  the  desert  east 
of  it.  The  Nabat  of  the  Arabs,  however,  are  de- 
scribed as  famed  for  agiiculture  and  science ;  in 
these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the  Naba- 
thaeans of  Petra,  who  were  found  by  the  expedi- 
tion sent  by  Antigonus  (B.C.  312)  to  be  dweller 
in  tents,  pastoral,  and  conducting  the  trade  of  the 
desert ;  but  in  the  Red  Sea  again  they  were  pi- 
ratical, and  by  sea-faring  qualities  showed  a  noi'- 
Semitic  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatremere  {Mem.  p.  81), 
while  lejecting  other  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Nabathaeans  of  Petra,  far  advanced 
on  that  of  the  surrounding  Arabs,  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained except  by  supposing  them  to  be  a  diffierent 
people  from  those  Arabs.  A  lemarkable  confir- 
mation of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the  chai'acter 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  anything 
constructed  by  a  purely  Semitic  race.  Architecture 
is  a  characteristic  of  Arian  or  mixed  races.  In 
Southern  Arabia,  Nigiitians  and  Semites  (Joktan- 
ites)  together  built  huge  edifices ;  so  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in  Egypt,  mixed  races  left 
this  unmistakeable  mark.  [Arabia.]  Petra, 
while  it  is  wanting  in  the  colossal  features  of  those 
more  ancient  remains,  is  yet  unmistakeably  foreign 
to  an  unmixed  Semitic  race.  Further,  the  subjects  of 
the  literature  of  the  Nabat,  which  are  scientific  and 
industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  foiuid  in  the  writings 
of  pure  Semites  or  Allans,  as  Renan  {Hist,  des 
Langues  Semitiques,  227)  has  well  obsei-ved ;  and 
he  points,  as  we  have  above,  to  a  foreign 
("  Couschite,"  or  partly  Nigritian)  settlement  in 
Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  'Abd-el-Lateef 
(at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his  first  book, 
or  treatise,  see  De  Lacy's  ed.)  likens  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in  El-'Irdk. 

From  most  of  these,  and  other  considerations,*  we 
think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nabath- 
aeans of  Arabia  Petraea  were  the  same  people  as  the 
Nabat  of  Chaldaea  ;  though  at  what  ancient  epoch 
the  western  settlement  was  foiined  remains  un- 
known.* That  it  was  not  of  any  importance  until 
jifler  the  captivity  appears  from  the  notices  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical  books,  and 
their  absolute  silence  respecting  the  Nabathaeans, 
except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with  them)  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  (Ix.  7). 

The  Nabathaeans  were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  tlia 
Captivity,  and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathan, 
while  at  war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them 
three  days  south  of  Jordan  ( 1  Mace.  v.  3,  24,  &c. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §3),  and  afterwards  "  Jona- 
than had  sent  his  brother  John,  a  captain  of  the 
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d  It  is  remarkable  that  while  remnants  of  the  Naba* 
are  mentioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  writers  as  existing 
in  their  own  day,  no  Arab  record  connecting  that  people 
with  Petra  has  been  found.  Caussin  believes  this  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Chaldaean  speech  of  the  Nabathaeans, 
and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  (,£ssai  sur  I'Bist.  det 
Arabet  ivamt  I'lilainUwa,  i.  38). 
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[*ojJe,  to  pray  his  tViends  the  Nabathites  tnat 
th«=j  might  leave  with  them  their  cairiai;e,  which 
was  much"  (ix.  35,  36).  Diod.  Sic.  gives  much 
mformation  regarding  them,  and  so  too  Strabo, 
from  the  expedition  under  AeHus  Gallus,  the  object 
of  which  was  defeated  by  the  treachery  of  tlie 
Nabathaeans  (see  the  Diet,  of  Geography,  to  wHicli 
the  liistory  of  Nabataea  in  chissical  times  properly 
belongs). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathaeans,  or  Nabat,  derive 
their  name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
Neb-aioth,  son  of  Ishmael  ?  Josephus  says  that 
Nabataea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
•Eacl;  and  Jerome,  "  Nebaioth  omnis  regio  ab  Eu- 

t Urate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubrum  Nabathena  usque 
odie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae  est"  (Comment,  in 
Gen.  XXV.  13).    Quatrem^re  rejects  the  identification 

for  an  etymological  reason — the  change  of  H  to  ^  i 

but  this  change  is  not  unusual ;  in  words  Arabicized 
from  the  Greek,  the  like  change  of  t  generally 
occurs.  Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  it ;  regard- 
ing Nebaioth,  after  his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient 
name  vmconuected  with  the  Biblical  history.     The 

Arabs  call  Nebaioth  N;Tbit  (t2X)lJ)>  ^''^^  ^°  ^^^^ 

connect  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a 
diH'erent  descent;  but  all  their  Abrahamic  genealo- 
gies come  from  late  Jews,  and  are  utteily  untiust- 
worthy.  When  we  remember  the  darkness  that 
enshrouds  the  early  history  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
concubines "  after  they  were  sent  into  the  east 
country,  we  hesitate  to  deny  a  relationship  between 
peoples  whose  names  are  strikingly  similar,  dwell- 
ing in  the  same  tract.  It  is  possible  that  Nebaioth 
went  to  the  far  east,  to  the  country  of  his  grand- 
father Abraham,  intermamed  with  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat. 
Instances  of  ancient  tribes  adopting  the  name  of 
more  modern  ones,  witii  which  they  have  become 
fused,  are  frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs 
(see  MiDiAN,  foot-note);  but  we  tlnnk  it  is  also 
admissible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named  by 
the  sacred  hiotorian  because  he  intermarried  with 
the  Nabat.  It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled 
the  identification  of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  an- 
other link  be  added  to  the  chain  that  at  present 
seems  to  connect  them.  [E.  S.  P.] 

NEBAL'LAT  (0^33  :  Vat.  omits.,  Alex.  Na- 

/SaAAar :  Nehallat),  a  town  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
those  which  the  Benjamites  reoccupiej  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  34),  but  not  mentioned  in  the 
original  catalogue  of  allotment  (comp.  Josh,  xviii. 
11-28).  It  is  here  named  with  Zeboim,  Lod,  and 
Ono.  Lod  is  Lydda,  the  modern  Ludd,  and  Ono 
not  impossibly  Kefr  Anna,  four  miles  to  the  north 
or  It.  East  of  these,  and  forming  nearly  an 
equilateifil  triangle  with  them,"  is  Beit  Nehala 
(Rob.  ii.  232),  which  is  possibly  the  locum  tenens 
of  the  ancient  village.  Another  place  of  very 
nearly  the  same  name,  Bir  Nehala,  lies  to  the  east 
of  el  Jib  (Gibeon),  and  within  half  a  mile  of  it. 
This  would  also  be  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
and  although  further  removed  from  Lod  and  Ono, 
yet  if  Zeboim  should  on  investigation  prove  (as  is 
not  impossible)  to  be  in  one  of  the  wadys  which 
penetrate  the  eastern  side  of  this  district  and  lead 
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»  Schwarz  (p.  134),  with  less  than  usual  accuracy,  places 
"  Beth-Naballa  "  at  "  five  miles  south  of  Ramleh."  It  is 
ffcuUy  about  that  distance  N.E.  of  It. 


down  to  the  Jordan  valley  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  18), 
then,  in  that  case,  this  situation  might  not  be  uqj 
suitable  for  Neballat.  [G.] 

NE'BAT  (1333 :  IJefidr :   Nabat,  but  Nabath 

in  1  K.  xi.)  The  father  of  Jei-oboam,  whose  name 
is  only  preserved  in  connexion  with  that  of  his  dis- 
tinguished son  (1  K.  xi.  26,  xii.  2,  15,  xv.  1,  xvi. 
3,  26,  31,  xxi.  22,  xxii.  52  ;  2  K.  iii.  3,  ix.  9,  x. 
29,  xiii.  2,  11,  xiv.  24,  xv.  9,  18,  24,  28,  xvii.  21, 
.xxiii.  15  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  29,  x.  2,  15,  xiii.  6).  He  is 
described  as  an  Ephrathite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  and  appears  to  have  died  while 
his  son  was  young.  The  Jewish  tradition  pieserved 
in  Jerome  {Quaest.  Hebr.  in  lib.  Reg.^  identifies 
him  with  Shrmei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite, 
[Jeiiouoam.] 

NE'BO,  MOUNT  (inrin  :  Tb  ipos  NaiScC: 

OTOMS  Nebd).  The  mountain  from  which  ]\loses 
took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49,  xxxiv.  1).  It  is  so  minutely  de- 
scribed, that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise it: — in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho  ;  tiie 
head  or  summit  of  a  mountain  called  the  Pisgah, 
which  again  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
general  range  of  the  "  mountains  of  Abarim."  Its 
position  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
valley  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 
which  Moses  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50) — 
"  tiie  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Beth-Peor" 
(xxxiv.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute^ 
ness  of  this  descriptiou,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Viewed  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nearest 
point  at  which  most  travellers  are  able  to  view 
them)  the  mountain  of  Moab  present  the  appearance 
of  a  wall  or  cliff,  the  upper  line  of  which  is  almost 
straight  and  horizontal.  "  There  is  no  peak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is  one 
apparently  level  line  of  summit  without  peaks  or 
gaps  "  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  570).  '•  On  ne  distingue 
pas  un  sommet,  pas  la  moindre  cime ;  seidement  on 
aperfoit,  9a  et  la,  de  leg^res  inflexions,  comnie  si 
la  main  da  peintre  qui  a  trace  cette  liyne  horizon- 
tale  stir  le  del  eut  tremble  darns  quelques  endroits" 
(Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  part  3).  "  Possibly," 
continues  Robinson,  "  on  travelling  among  these 
mountains,  some  isolated  point  or  summit  might 
be  found  answering  to  the  position  and  character 
of  Nebo."  Two  such  points  have  been  named. 
(1.)  Seetzen  (March  17,  1806;  Reise,  vol.  i.  408) 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  Dschib- 
bal  Attarus  (between  the  Wady  Zerka-main  and  the 
Arnon,  3  miles  below  the  former,  and  10  or  12 
south  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  this 
he  is  followed  (though  probably  without  any 
communication)  by  Burckhardt  (July  14,  1812), 
who  mentions  it  as  the  highest  point  in  that  locality, 
and  therefore  probably  "  Mount  Nebo  of  the  Scrip, 
ture."  This  is  adopted  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  though 
with  hesitation  (^Travels,  June  8,  1818). 

(2.)  The  other  elevation  above  the  general  sum- 
mit level  of  these  highlands  is  the  Jebel  'Osha,  ox 
Ansha',  or  Jebel  e'-Jil'dd,  "  the  highest  point  in  all 
the  eastern  mountains,"  "  overtopping  the  whole  of 
the  Belka,  and  rising  about  3000  feet  above  the 
Ghor"  (Burckhardt,  July  2,  1812;  Robinson,  i. 
527  note,  570). 

But  these  eminences  aie  alike  wantmg  in  01 1« 
main  essential  of  the  Nebo  of  tlie  :>cripture,  whiUi 
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ht  stilted  to  have  been  "facing  Jericho,"  woras 
^Ttiich  in  the  widest  intei-pretation  must  iroply  that 
i;  was  "  some  elevation  immediately  over  the  last 
stage  of  the  Jordan,"  while  'Osha  and  Attar&s  are 
equally  remote  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  15 
miles  north,  the  other  15  miles  south  of  a  line  drawn 
eastward  from  Jericho.  Another  requisite  for  the 
identification  is,  that  a  view  should  be  obtainable 
from  the  summit,  corresponding  to  that  prospect 
over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
had  from  Mount  Nebo :  even  though,  as  Professor 
Stanley  has  remarked  {S.  ^  P.  301),  that  was  a 
view  which  in  its  full  extent  must  have  been  ; 
imagined  rather  than  actually  seen.*  The  view  from 
JebelJil'od  has  been  briefly  described  by  Mr.  Porter 
(Handbk.  309),  though  without  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  that  from  Jebel 
Attaras,  no  description  is  extant,  for,  almost  incre- 
dible as  it  seems,  none  of  the  travellers  above  named, 
although  they  beUeved  it  to  be  Nebo,  appear  to  have 
made  any  attempt  to  deviate  so  far  from  their  route 
as  to  ascend  an  eminence,  which  if  their  conjectures 
be  correct  must  be  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the 
world.  [G .] 

NEBO  on?).  1.  (Na^aC :  Neho  and  Nabo). 
A  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  situated  in  the 
pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3),  one  of  those  which 
were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (ver.  38). ''  In  these  lists  it  is  associated 
with  Kiijathaim  and  Baal-meon  or  Beon  ;  and  in 
another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8)  with  Aroer,  as  mark- 
ing one  extremity,  possibly  the  west,  of  a  principal 
part  of  the  tribe.  In  the  remarkable  prophecy 
adopted*  by  Isaiah  (xv.  2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1, 
22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
connexion  as  before,  though  no  longer  an  Israelite 
town,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua 
(xiii.  15-23);  but  whether  this  is  an  accidental 
omission,  or  whether  it  appears  under  another  name, 
— according  to  the  statement  of  Num.  xxxii.  38, 
that  the  Israelites  changed  the  names  of  the  heathen 
cities  they  retained  in  this  district — is  uncertain.  In 
the  case  of  Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after 
the  deity  •*  of  that  name,  there  would  be  a  double 
i-eason  for  such  a  change  (see  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 

Neither  is  there  anything  to  shew  whether  there 
was  a  connexion  between  Nebo  the  town  and  Mo'.mt 
Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
masticon)  are  confused,  but  they  at  least  denote 
that  the  two  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each 
other.'  The  town  (Na/8top  and  "  Nabo")  they  iden- 
tify with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and  locate  it  8  miles 
south'  of  Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Habis 
appear  to  stand  at  present ;  while  the  mountain 
(NojSoD  and  "  Naban")  is  stated  to  be  6  miles  east 
(Jer.)  or  west  (Eus.)  from  the  same  spot. 
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lu  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt  given  b> 
Dr.  Robinson  {^Bib.  Res.  1st  ed.  vol.  iii.  App.  170) 
one  occurs  named  Neba,  which  may  possibly  be  iden* 
tical  with  Nebo,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  situatioD 
or  of  the  character  of  the  spot. 

2.  (No|8oC,  Alex.  No/8« ;  in  Neh.  No/Sma; 
Nebo).  The  children  of  Nebo  (Bene-JVcbo)  to  the 
number  of  lifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  returned 
fi-om  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  29  ;  Neh. 
vii.  33  e).  Seven  of  them  had  foreign  wives, 
whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43). 
The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and 
Lydda,  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of 
the  list,  implies  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is 
possibly  the  modern  Beit-Nubah,  about  12  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  of  Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda,  and  close 
to  Yalo,  which  seems  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by 
Jerome  {Onom.  "Anab,"  and  "  Anob;"  and  Hpit. 
Paulae,  §8)  as  Nob  the  city  of  the  priests  (though 
that  identification  is  hardly  admissible),  and  both 
in  his  and  later  times  known  as  Bethannaba  or 
Bettenuble.'' 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  o*' 
that  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  in  which  case  we  have 
another  town  added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the 
teiTitory  of  Benjamin  which  retain  the  names  of 
foreign  and  heathen  settlers.  [Benjamin,  i.  188 
note;  MiCHMASH  ;  Ophni.]. 

A  town  named  Nomba,  is  mentioned  by  the  LXX. 
(not  in  Heb.)  amongst  the  places  in  the  south  of 
Judah  frequented  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but 
its  situation  forbids  any  attempt  to  identify  this  with 
Nebo.  [G.] 

NE'BO  ("133:  iiafiai:  Nabo),  which  occui-s 
both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1) 
a.^  the  name  of  a  Chaldaean  god,  is  a  well-known 
deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Thu 
original  native  name  was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian, 
Nabiu,  in  Semitic  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  Nabu. 
It  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  be  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  X33,  "  to  prophesy,"  whence  the 
common  word  N'3D,  "  prophet  "  (Arab.  Neby). 
Nebo  was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and 
letters.  He  is  called  "  the  far-hearing,"  "he  who 
possesses  intelligence,"  "  he  who  teaches  or  in- 
structs." The  wedge  or  arrow-head — the  essential 
element  of  cuneiform  writing — appears  to  have 
been  his  emblem  ;  and  hence  he  bore  the  name  of 
Tir,  which  signifies  "  a  shaft  or  arrow."  His  gene- 
ral character  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Egyptiao 
Thoth,  the  Gieek  Heimes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury. 
Astronomically  he  is  identified  with  the  planet 
nearest  the  sun,  called  Nebo  also  by  the  Mendaeans, 
and  Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians. 


■  This  view  was  probably  identical  with  that  seen  by 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  It  is  beautifully  drawn  out  in 
detail  by  Prof.  Stanley  (5.  cfe  P.  299). 

•>  The  name  is  omitted  in  this  passage  in  the  Vatican 
LXX.    The  Alex.  MSS.  has  rqv  Pa/ta, 

«  See  Moab,  p.  3956. 

d  Selden  (_De  D'lS  Syr.  Synt.  il.  cap.  12)  assumes  on  the 
authority  of  Hesychius'  interpretation  of  Is.  xv.  1,  that 
Dibtin  contained  a  temple  or  sanctuary  of  Nebo.  But  it 
would  appear  that  Nebo  the  place,  and  not  Nebo  the 
divinity,  is  referred  to  in  that  passage 

•  In  another  passage  (ad  Esaiam  xv.  2),  Jerome  stales 
that  the  "consecrated  idol  of  Chemosh — that  Is,  Bol- 
plasfor" — Baal  Peor,  resided  in  Nebo 


'  Kenavxit,  the  representative  of  Kenath,  Is  100  Romao 
miles  N.E.  of  Heshbon. 

g  In  Neh.  the  name  is  given  as  the  "other  Nebo," 
inX  133,  (comp.  Elam),  as  if  two  places  of  that  name 
were  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

i"  The  words  of  William  of  Tyre  (xiv.  8)  are  well  worth 
quoting.  They  are  evidently  those  of  an  eye-witness 
"  Nobe  qui  hodie  vulgar!  appellatione  dicitur  Bettenuble, 
in  descensumontium,  in  primis  auspiciis  (aspiciis?)  cam- 

petlrium,  via  quS  itur  Liddam ibi  enim  in  laucibua 

I  montium  inter  angustias  inevitabiles  ....  Ascalonitij 
j  .wbitas  irmptiones  illic  facere  consuetis."  Just  as  the 
I  Philistines  did  in  the  time  of  SauL — Can  this  bo  Gob  OL 
I  Nob,  where  they  were  so  frequenuy  eax>anteri!(l  i 
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Nelxj  was  of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assynan 
erigin.  In  the  early  Assynan  Pantheon  he  occupies 
s  very  inferior  position,  being  either  omitted  from 
the  lists  altogether,  or  occurring  as  the  last  of  the 
minor  gods.  The  king  supposed  to  be  Pul  first 
brings  him  prominently  forward  in  Assyria,  and 
then  apparently  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar 
connexion  which  he  himself  had  with  Babylon. 
A  .statue  of  Nebo  was  set  up  by  this  monarch  at 
Calah  (^Niinrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  a  long  inscription,  written  across 
the  body,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the  god's  various 
epithets.  In  Babylonia  Nebo  held  a  prominent 
place  from  an  early  time.  The  ancient  town  of 
Borsippa  was  especially  under  his  protection,  and 
the  great  temple  there  (the  modern  Birs-Nimnid) 
was  dedicated  to  him  fiom  a  very  remote  age. 
[Babel,  Tower  of.]  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of 
the  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose 
names  the  word  Nabti,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an 
element:  e.g.  Nabo-nassar,  Nabo-polassar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  Nabo-nadius  or  Labynetus  ;  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  honoured  next  to  Bel-meiodach 
by  the  later  kings.  Nebuchadnezzar  com[.letely 
rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  and  called  after  him 
his  famous  seaport  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Teredon  or  Diiidotis 
— "  given  to  Tir,"  i.  e.  to  Nebo.  The  worship  of 
Nebo  appears  to  have  continued  at  Borsippa  to  the 
3rd  or  4th  century  after  Christ,  and  the  Sabaeans 
of  Harran  may  have  preserved  it  even  to  a  later 
date.  (See  the  Essay  On  the  Religion  of  the  Ba- 
bi/lonians  and  Assyrians,  by  Sir  H.  Rawliuson,  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  Kawliusou's  Herodotus,  pp.  637- 
640 ;  and  compare  Norberg's  Onomasticon,  s.  v. 
Nebo,  pp.  98,  9.)  [G.  R.] 

NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR,  or  NEBUOHAD- 

REZ'ZAR  (-|-VK:n3-ln5,  or  -l-Wni^-nj  :  Na- 
$ovxoSov6(rop  :  Nahuchodonosor),  was  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His 
name,  according  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read 
as  Nahu-kudari-utsur,  and  is  explained  to  mean 
"  Nebo  is  the  protector  against  misfortune,"  kuduri 
being  connected  with  the  Hebrew  "I'lT'S,  "  trouble  " 
or  "  attack,"  and  utsur  being  a  participle  fiom  the 
root  1^3,  "to  protect."     The  rarer  Hebrew  form, 

-T 

used  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, — Nebuchadrezzar,  is 
thus  very  close  indeed  to  the  original.  The  Persian 
form,  Nabukudrachara  {Beh.  Inscr.  col.  1.  par.  16), 
is  less  correct;  while  the  Greek  equivalents  are 
sometimes  very  wide  of  the  mark.  'Ha^ovKo^pS- 
ffopos,  which  was  used  by  Abydenus  and  Megas- 
thenes,  is  the  best  of  them ;  J^afioKoXdcrapos, 
which  appears  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  the  worst. 
Stiabo's  Na^oKoSpSffopos  (xv.  1,  §6)  and  Berosus's 
JIafiovxoSovocropos  lie  between  these  extremes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire. He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriageable  age 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against  Assyria, 
B.C.  625 ;  for,  according  to  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  i.  9),  the  alliance  between  this  prince 
and  the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal 
of  Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Nabopolassar's  son.  Little  fuilher  is 
known  of  him  during  his  father's  lifetime.     It  is 
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»  Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labynetus  (1.  74) ;  a  wor<» 
which  does  not  righty  render  the   Babylonian  iVa&u- 
kuduri-mur  but  docs    ender  another  Babylonian  name, 
VOL.  II. 


suH^t^cted.  rather  than  proved,  that  he  was  tn« 
Itf  t»!r  of  a  Babylonian  contingent  'vliich  acxom- 
paived  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war  "^Medks],  b^ 
whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion  of  an  tclipso 
that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,"  n.''  010  A 
any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent  by  his  lather 
who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chjistise  the  inso- 
lence of  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  This  prince 
had  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah,  king  of 
.Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract, 
from  Egypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper  Euphrates 
[Carchemisii],  which  in  the  partition  of  the  As- 
syrian territories  on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  had 
been  assigned  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30  ;  Beros. 
ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Necho  had  held  pos- 
session of  these  countries  for  about  three  years^ 
when  (B.C.  605)  Nebuchadnezzar  led  an  army 
against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish  in  a 
great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele» 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i.  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was 
engaged  in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when 
intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to 
Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  21  years, 
had  died,  and  the  throne  was  vacant ;  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  he 
appeared  to  be  the  "  king  of  Babylon  "  to  the  Jews, 
had  really  been  associated  by  his  father.  In  some 
alarm  about  the  succession  he  hurried  back  to  the 
capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops ;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance 
had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom 
(B.C.  604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with  the  cap- 
tives— Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews — 
returned  by  the  ordinary  route,  which  skirted  in- 
stead of  crossing  the  desert.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Daniel  and  his  companions  were  brought  to  Baby- 
lon, where  they  presently  grew  into  favour  with 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  persons  of  very  consi- 
derable influence  (Dan.  i.  3-20). 

Within  three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  fii'st  ex- 
pedition into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoiakim — who, 
although  threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne 
as  a  Babylonian  vassal— after  three  years  of  service 
"  turned  and  rebelled "  against  his  suzerain,  pro- 
bably trusting  to  be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to 
have  broken  into  revolt ;  and  the  Chaldaean  monarch, 
who  had  previously  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  dis- 
affected by  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once  more  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  marched  first  of  all  against 
Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  army  there  to  continue  the  siege,  he 
proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle.  According  to  Josephus,  who  is 
here  our  chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished 
Jehoiakim  with  death  (Ant.  x.  6,  §3 ;  comp.  Jer 
xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30),  but  placed  his  SC' 
Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin  reigneu 
only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showing  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  tht  young 
prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with 


Nabu-nchit.    Nabopolassar  may  have  hkd  a  son  of  thu 
name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Herod.  1.  74  may  be  >i«bo> 
polassar  himsetl. 
'  2  I 
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a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  bis 
uncle,  Zedekiah,  king  in  his  room.  Tyre  still  held 
out  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  from 
the  time  of  its  HrSt  investment  that  the  city  of  mer- 
chants foil  (b.O.  585).  Ere  this  happened,  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  totally  destroyed.  Phis  consummation 
was  owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedek.ah,  who,  despite  the 
warnings  of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty  with  Apries 
(Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  ( Ez.  xvii.  15),  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  ailiimce  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar 
commenced  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  —  his  own  seventeenth 
year  (B.C.  588),  and  took  it  two  years  later 
'B.C.  586).  One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
seems  to  h&ve  been  made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptian 
army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its  march 
towards  Jerusalem  ;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new  foe. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  s.  7,  §3)  a  battle 
•*as  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  completely  de- 
feated ;  but  the  Scriptural  account  seems  rather  to 
imply  that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  recrossed  the  fi-ontier  without 
risking  an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  At  any 
rate  the  attempt  failed,  and  was  not  repeated ;  the 
"  broken  reed,  Egypt,"  proved  a  treacherous  suji- 
port,  and  after  an  eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem 
fell.  Zedekiah  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  cap- 
tured near  Jericho  (ib.  xxxix.  5)  aud  brought  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  riiblah  in  the  temtory  of  Ha- 
math,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  the  king's 
order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief  nobles  wei-e  slain. 
Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to  Babylon  with 
Zedekiah,  whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ;  leaving  Nebuzai--adan.  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
the  pacification  of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was 
appointed  governor,  but  he  was  shortly  mmdered, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or 
were  carrieil  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon. 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot 
be  traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  own 
annals  have  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  historical 
allusions  which  we  find  in  his  extant  inscriptions 
are  of  the  most  vague  and  general  character.  It 
may  be  gathered  from  the  prophetical  Scriptures 
and  from  Josephus,  that  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fall  of  Tyre  and  the 
complete  submission  of  Phoenicia  (Ez.  xxvi.-.\xviii. ; 
Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21) ;  ai'ter  which  the  Babylonians 
carried  their  arms  into  Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe 
injuries  on  that  fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi.  13-26; 
Ez.  xxix.  2-20;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §7).  But  we 
have  no  account,  on  which  we  can  depend,  of  these 
campaigns.  Our  remaining  notices  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar present  him  to  us  as  a  magnificent  prince  and 
beneficent  ruler,  rather  than  a  wan-ior ;  and  the 
gieat  fame  which  has  always  attached  to  his  name 
among  the  Eastern  nations  depends  rather  on  his 
b'lildings  and  other  grand  constructions  than  on  any 
victoriss  or  conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

We  ve  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of 
NfbuchaJnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of 
his  kingdom  after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Bel  {Bel- Merodach)  at 
Babylon  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §1).  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he  reno- 
vated throughout,  and  sun-ounded  with  several  lines 
ot  foitificatiou,  himsd.f  adding    on«  entirely  new 
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quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adonieJ  thrt 
gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new  palace, 
adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father — a  superb 
edifice,  which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days  I  In  the 
grounds  of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated 
"  hanging  garden,"  which  was  a  pleasaunce,  bunt 
up  with  huge  stones  to  imitate  the  varied  surface 
of  mountains  and  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  kind.  Diodorus,  probably  following  Ctesias, 
describes  this  marvel  as  a  square,  four  plethra 
(400  feet)  each  way,  and  50  cubits  (75  feet; 
high,  approached  by  sloping  paths,  and  supported 
on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  increasing  in  height 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In  these  galleries 
were  various  pleasant  chambers ;  and  one  of  them 
contained  the  engines  by  which  water  was  raised 
from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
This  curious  construction,  which  the  Greek  writers 
reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
the  gratification  of  his  wife,  Amuhia,  who,  having 
been  brought  up  among  the  Median  mountains, 
desired  something  to  remind  her  of  them.  Possibly, 
however,  one  object  was  to  obtain  a  pleasure-gi'ound 
at  a  height  above  that  to  which  the  musquitoes  are 
accustomed  to  rise. 

This  complete  renovation  of  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  Berosus  asserts,  is  confirmed  to 
us  in  every  possible  way.  The  Standard  Inscription 
of  the  king  relates  at  length  the  construction  of  the 
whole  series  of  works,  and  appeal's  to  have  been  the 
authority  from  which  Berosus  drew.  The  ruins  con- 
fiiTn  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  bricks  in  situ  are  stamped  with  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's name.  Scripture,  also,  adds  an  indirect  but 
important  testimony,  in  the  exclamation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar recorded  by  Daniel,  "  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  ■which  I  have  built  ?  "  (Dan.  iv.  30). 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  his  eflbits 
to  the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his 
capital.  Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sij>- 
paia,  Cutha,  Chilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities, 
repaired  temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  surpassing  everything  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  constructions 
of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  monarchs. 
"  I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  "  the 
bricks  in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
diti'erent  towns  and  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baghdad,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king 
of  Babylon  "  [Comin.  on  the  Inscr.  of  Assyria  and 
Babi/lonirt,  76,  77).  "  Nebuchadnezzar,"  says 
Abydenus,  "  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  fortified 
Babylon  with  three  lines  of  walls.  He  dug  the 
Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River,  which  was  a  branch 
stream  derived  fiom  the  Euphrates,  and  also  tht 
Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great  reserroir 
above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty  pai-a- 
sangs  (90  miles)  in  circumfeience.  and  twenty 
flithoms  (120  feet)  deep.  Here  he  placed  sluices  o: 
flood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  irrigate  the  low 
country.  He  a'<o  built  a  quay  along  the  shore  ot 
the  Red  Sea  ( Persian  Gulf),  and  founded  the  city  ci 
Teredon  on  the  boixlers  of  Arabia."  It  is  reasonably 
concluded  from  these  statements,  that  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by  tliis  monarcli. 
to  whom  the  Babylonians  were  probably  indebtml 
for  the  greater  portion  of  that  vast  net-work  of 
canals  which  covered  the  whole  alluvial  tract  I*' 
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•.\/eer  the  two  rivers,  and  extended  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  tlie  Euphiates  to  the  extreme  vei'ge  of  the 
ston}  desert.  On  that  side  the  principal  work  was 
i  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions,  still  to  be  traced, 
which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit-,  and  skirting  the 
.lesert  ran  south-ejist  a  distance  of  above  4(J0  miles 
ic  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  emptied  itself  into  the 
Day  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  gi-eatness,  and  general  prosperity  of 
Nebi>chrtJi;ezzar  are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  "The  God  of  Heaven"  gave 
him,  not  a  kingdom  only,  but  "  power,  strength, 
and  glory"  (Dan.  ii.  37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced 
by  the  image  of  gold,  60  cubits  in  height,  which  he 
set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  (ib.  iii.  1).  The  gran- 
deur and  cai'eful  organization  of  his  kingdom  appears 
from  the  long  list  of  his  officers,  "  princes,  governors, 
captains,  judges,  treasurers,  councillors,  sheriffs, 
iind  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom  we  have  repeated 
mention  (ib.  verses  2,  3  and  27).  We  see  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  "  magi- 
cians, astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel 
was  set  (ib.  ii.  48).  The  "  tree,  whose  height  was 
great,  which  grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  the  heavens,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  eaiih ;  the  leaves 
whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much,  and  in  which 
was  food  for  all  ;  under  which  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt  in 
the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it " 
{ib.  iv.  10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at 
once  so  flourishing  and  so  extensive. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  (De  Wette,  Th. 
Parker,  &c.),  that  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  the 
satrapial  system  of  government  {Satrapen-Ein- 
richtung)  as  established  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a  close 
examination  of  that  document.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
like  his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Is.  x.  8),  is  repre- 
sented as  a  "  king  of  kings  "  (Dan.  ii.  37)  ;  and 
the  officers  enumerated  in  ch.  ii.  are  probably  the 
authorities  ef  Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the 
governors  of  remoter  regions,  who  could  not  be  all 
spared  at  once  from  their  employments.  The  in- 
stance of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl.  5 ;  2  K.  xxv.  22)  is  not 
that  of  a  satrap.  He  was  a  Jew  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  stood  really  in  any  diflerent 
relation  to  the  Babylonians  from  Zedekiah  or  Jehoi- 
achin  ;  although  as  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  David, 
the  Jews  considered  him  to  be  "  governor  "  rathftr 
than  king. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange 
form  of  madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the 
Greeks  called  Lycanthropy  {XvKavdpcDiria)  ;  wherein 
the  suflerer  imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting 
the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
beast  (Dan.  iv.  33).  Berosus,  with  the  pardonable 
tenderness  of  a  native,  anxious  for  the  good  fame  of 
his  country's  greatest  king,  suppressed  this  fact; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  in  his 
Babylonian  travels,  which  fell  only  about  a  century 
»fler  the  time,  obtained  any  knowledge  of  it.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar himself,  however,  in  his  great  inscrip- 
tion appears  to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a  studied 
ambiguity  of  phrase  which  rendei-s  the  passage  very 
difHcult  of  translation.  After  describing  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  important  of  his  great  works, 
he  appears  to  say — "  For  four  yeais  (?).,.  the 
Beat  of  my  kingdom  ...  did  not  rejoice  my  heart. 
In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
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jiower,  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kitgdom  I  dio 
i.ot  lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out 
In  the  worship  of  Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  oi 
my  heart,  in  Babylon  the  city  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  the  seat  of  my  empire,  I  did  not  sing  his 
praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  with  victims, 
nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals"  (Kawlinson's  Herod. 
ii.  586).  Other  negative  clauses  follow.  It  is 
plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension — 
apparently  for  four  years — of  all  those  works  and 
occupations  on  which  the  king  especially  prided 
himself^ — his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  ofl'erings, 
and  works  of  irrigation  ;  and  thougii  the  cause 
of  the  suspension  is  not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine anything  that  would  account  for  it  but  some 
such  extraordinary  malady  as  that  recorded  in 
Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  im- 
portant works,  which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Aby- 
denus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture 
naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  his  con- 
structions during  his  incapacity,  they  were  by  some 
considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof  of  this 
to  uige  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have 
been  from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not 
Nitocris,  but  Amyitis  or  Amyhia;  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  married  Amyitis  in  B.C.  625,  and 
who  lived  after  this  marriage  more  than  sixty  years, 
may  easily  have  married  again  after  the  decease 
of  his  first  wife,  and  his  second  queen  may  have 
been  an  Egyptian.  His  later  relations  with  Egypt 
appear  to  have  been  friendly  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged  to  very 
primitive  Egyptian  his'>,ory,  had  in  fact  bcei'  resus- 
citated about  this  time,  and  is  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  piincess 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Psammetiks. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  perhaps''  seven 
years  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left 
him.  As  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  "  his  reason 
returned,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  ho- 
nour and  brightness  returned  ;"  and  he  "  was  esta- 
blished in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was 
added  to  him"  (Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  the 
Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed  his  great  works 
after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added  fi  esh  "  won- 
ders" in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  construc- 
tions of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  year  B.C. 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having  reigned 
43  years.  A  son,  Evil-Merodach,  succeeded  him. 
'fhe  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gathered 
principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  conventional 
formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  de- 
prives them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  illustration 
of  individual  mind  and  temper.  Ostentation  and 
vainglory  are  characteristics  of  the  entire  series, 
each  king  seeking  to  magnify  above  all  others  his 
own  exploits.  We  can  only  observe  as  peculiai-  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition  to  rest  his  fame  on  his 
great  works  rather  than  on  his  military  .ichieve- 
ments,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit,  manifesting 
itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusive, to  one  particular  god.  Though  his  own 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was  Nebo 
(Mercui-y),  yet  his  worship,  his  ascriptions  of  praise, 


<»  Daniel's  expression  is  "seven  times."    We  cannot  bi 
sure  that  by  a  "  time  "  is  meant  a  year. 
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bis  thanksivings,  have  in  almost  every  case  for  tneir 
objet't  the  god  Meiodach.  Under  his  protection 
he  placed  his  son,  Evil-Merodach.  Merodach  is 
"  his  lord,"  "  hisgreiit  lord,"  "thejoy  of  his  heart," 
'•  the  great  lord  v^ho  has  appointed  him  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  and  has  contided  to  his  care  the 
far-spread  people  of  the  earth,"  "  the  great  lord  who 
has  established  him  in  strength,"  &c.  One  of  the 
first  of  his  own  titles  is,  "  he  who  pays  homage  to 
Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  the  temples  of 
other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  his  pio- 
tection.  We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance  of  a 
sort  of  monotheism  (Dan.  i.  2  ;  iv.  21,  32,  34,  37), 
mixed  with  polytheism  (ib.  ii.  47  ;  iii.  12,  18,  29  ; 
'v.  yi,  in  the  Scriptural  notices  of  him.  While 
admitting  a  qualitied  divinity  in  Nebo,  Nana,  and 
other  deities  of  his  country,  Nebuchadnezzar  main- 
tained the  real  monarchij  of  Bel-Jlerodach.  He 
was  to  him  "  the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,"  "  the 
most  ancient,"  "  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."*  It  was  his  image,  or  symbol,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  "  set  up  "  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
"  plain  of  Dura  "  (ib.  iii.  1),  and  his  "  house  "  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple  were 
treasured  (ib.  i.  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at  some 
times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god,  with 
the  God  of  the  Jews  (ib.  oh.  iv.)  ;  at  others,  to  have 
regarded  the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  in- 
feiior  deities  (ch.  iii.)  over  whom  Merodach  ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characterised 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  his 
name  among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in 
Scr-pture,  and  indeed  in  all  the  accounts  of  his 
reign  and  actions.  Without  perhaps  any  strong  mili- 
tary turn,  he  must  have  possessed  a  fair  amount  of 
such  talent  to  have  held  his  own  in  the  east  against 
the  ambitious  Medes,  and  in  the  west  against  the 
Egyptians.  Necho  and  Apries  were  both  princes 
of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  is  some  credit  to 
have  defeated.  The  prolonged  siege  of  Tyre  is  a 
p'.oof  of  the  determination  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  military  enterprises.  But  his  greatness 
lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  saw  in  the 
natural  fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  its  am])le  wealth 
of  waters,  the  foundation  of  national  prosperitv, 
and  so  of  power.  Hence  his  vast  canals  and  elabo- 
rate system  of  irrigation,  which  made  the  whole 
country  a  garden  ;  and  must  have  been  a  main  cause 
of  the  full  treasury,  from  which  alone  his  palaces  and 
temples  can  have  received  their  magnificence.  The 
forced  labour  of  captives  may  have  raised  the  fabrics  ; 
but  the  statues,  the  enamelled  bricks,  the  fine  wood- 
work, the  gold  and  silver  plating,  the  hangings  and 
cuiiains,  had  to  be  bought ;  and  the  enormous  es- 
pendituie  of  this  monarch,  which  does  not  appear 
t't  have  exhausted  the  country,  and  which  cannot 
have  been  very  largely  supported  by  tribute,  must 
have  been  really  supplied  in  the  main  from  that 
agricultural  wealth  which  he  took  so  much  pains  to 
ievelop.  We  may  gather  from  the  productiveness 
of  Babylonia  under  the  Pereians  (Herod,  i.  192, 
V93,  iii.  92),  after  a  conquest  and  two  (three?) 
f^vo.ts,  some  idea  of  its  flourishing  condition  in  the 
period  of  independence,  for  which  (according  to  the 
consentient  testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  best 
authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king, 

e  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Merodach  by    lii  several  of  Kennlcott's  MSS.  z  (|)  Is  found  instead  ol 
Nebuchadnezzar  In  his  Int-criptions.  I  f  (\),  making  the  name  Nebushazbaz,  with  perhaps  an 

'  In  the  usual  copies  ol  the  Hebrew  Bible  this  Uual  n  I  iiilentional  play  of  sound,  baz  meaning  prey  or  spaj!. 
is  whtlen  sma'\,  and  nuteo  in  ihe  Masura  uccurdiiigly.  j      b  ^  m  the  Assyrian  invasion  iu  the  time  cf  lle»!.<ii^ 
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The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  i»  ucl 
such  as  entitles  him  to  our  approval.  Besides  Iii 
overi>^e€ning  pride  which  brought  upon  Lim  «c 
terrible  a  chastisement,  we  note  a  violence  and  fi.i-y 
(Dan.  ii.  12,  iii.  19)  common  enough  among  Orientai 
monarchs  of  the  weaker  kind,  but  from  which  the 
greatest  of  them  have  usually  been  free  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold  and  relentless 
cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting.  The  blind- 
ing of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as  an  ordi- 
nary eastern  piactice,  though  it  is  the  earliest  case 
of  the  kind  on  record  ;  but  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  hio  sons'  execu- 
tion before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  K.  xxv.  7)  is 
worthier  of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than  of  a 
really  great  king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Jehoia- 
chiii  in  prison  for  36  years  for  an  offence  committed 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  is  a  severity 
surpassing  Oriental  harshness.  Against  these  grave 
faults  we  have  nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a  feeble 
trait  of  magnanimity  in  the  pardon  accorded  to 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  when  he  found 
that  he  was  without  power  to  punish  them  (Dan. 
iii.  26). 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man  ot 
this  character,  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a  reve- 
lation of  the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan.  ii.  29, 
iv.  2).  But  the  circumstance,  however  it  may 
disturb  our  preconceived  notions,  is  not  really  at 
vaiiance  with  the  general  laws  of  God's  providence 
as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  As  with  His  natural, 
so  with  His  supernatural  gitts,  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  worthy.  Even  under  Christiwiity,  miraculous 
powers  were  sometimes  possessed  by  those  who  made 
an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor.  xiv.  2-33).  And  God, 
it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old  heathen  world 
without  some  supernatural  aid,  but  made  His  pre- 
sence felt  from  time  to  time  iu  visions,  through 
prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  Heaven.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xli.  1-7,  and  28),  Abimelech  (ib.  xx.  3).  Job 
(Job  iv.  13,  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6 ;  comp.  Dan.  iv,  31  j, 
and  Balaam  (Nuni,  xxii.-xxiv.),  in  order  to  est.ablish 
the  parity  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  visions  with  other 
facts  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He  was  warned,  and 
the  nations  over  which  he  ruled  were  warned 
through  him,  God  leaving  not  Himself  "  without 
witness  "  even  in  those  dark  times.  In  conclusion, 
we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer  (Abydenus), 
wKo  generally  draws  his  inspirations  from  Berosus, 
ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  miraculous  speech 
just  before  his  death,  announcing  to  the  Babylonians 
the  speedy  coming  of  "  a  Persian  mule,"  who  with 
the  help  of  the  Medes  would  enslave  Babylon  (Abyd. 
ap.  Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  41).  [G.  R.] 

NEBUSHAS'BAN  CI^TC^-n?,   i.  e.    Nebu- 

shazban  :  LXX.  omits :  Nabnsezhan),  one  of  the 
olficei-s  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  He  was  Kab-saris,  i.  e.  chief  of 
the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13),  as  Ncbuzaiadan  was 
Kab-tabbachim  (chief  of  the  body-guard,  and  Ner- 
gal-sharezer,  Kab-Mag  (<hief  of  the  magicians),  the 
three  being  the  most  important  orfiters  then  present, 
probably  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Babylonian 
court.^  Nebu-^hasban's  office  and  title  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i,  3),  whom  he 
probably  succeeded.     In  the  list  given  (ver.  3)  of 


NEEUZARADAN 

those  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  dead  of 
the  night  of  the  11th  Tamuiuz,  Nebu-shasbau  is  not 
inentioned  by  name,  but  merely  by  his  title  Ivab- 
ijaris.  His  name,  like  that  of  Nebu-chadnezzar  and 
Nebu-zaiadan,  is  a  compound  of  Nebo,  the  Babylo- 
nian deity,  with  some  word  which  though  not  quite 
ascertained,  probably  signified  adherence  or  attach- 
ment (see  Gesen.  Thes.  8406:  Fiirst,  Handwh. 
ii.  76).  [G.] 

NEBUZAR'ADAN  (inKinna  :  Na^ouCap- 
5ai/ ;  in  Jer.  Ha^ov^ap^av ;  Joseph.  'Ha^ov^ap- 
5ai'7)s:  Nebuzardan),  the  Kab-tabbachmi,  i.e.  chief 
of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  "  captain  of  the  guard"), 
a  high  officer  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the  Assyrian  army) 
the  next  to  the  peison  of  the  monarch.  He 
appears  not  to  have  been  present  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem;  probably  he  was  occupied  at  the 
more  important  opei'ations  at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as 
the  city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Babylo- 
nians he  arrived,  and  from  that  moment  everything 
was  completely  directed  by  him.  It  was  he  who 
decided,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  fire-pans 
and  bowls  (2  K.  xxv.  15),  what  should  be  carried 
off  and  what  burnt,  which  persons  should  be  talcen 
away  to  Babylon,  aird  which  left  behind  in  the 
country.  One  act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, the  appointment  of  the  governor  or 
superintendent  of  the  conquered  district.  All  this 
Nebuzaradau  seems  to  have  carried  out  with  wisdom 
and  moderation.  His  conduct  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
his  attention  had  been  directed  by  his  master  (Jer. 
xxxix.  11),  is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than 
these,  and  the  prophet  has  presei-ved  (xl.  2-5)  a 
speech  of  Nebuzaradan's  to  him  on  liberating  him 
from  his  chains  at  Ramah,  which  contains  expres- 
sions truly  remarkable  in  a  heathen.  He  seems  to 
have  left  Judea  for  this  time  when  he  took  down 
the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at 
liiblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  lu  four  years  he  again 
appeared  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
twenty-third  year  made  a  descent  on  the  regions 
east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Ammonites  and  Moab- 
ites  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §7),  who  escaped  when  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed.  [Moab,  p.  397,  8].  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Kgypt  (Joseph,  ibid.),  and,  either  on 
the  \vay  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan  again 
passed  through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven 
hundred  and  Ibrty-five  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu- 
shasban,  contains  that  of  Nebo  the  Babylonian 
deity.  The  other  portion  of  the  word  is  less  cei-tain. 
Gesenius  ( Thes.  8396)  translates  it  by  "  Mercurii 
dux  dominus,"  taking  the  "IT  as  =  "ICJ',  "  prince," 
and  pK  as  =  jiTN,  "  lord."     Fiirst,  on  the  other 

hand  {Handwb.  ii.  6),  treats  it  as  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  Hebiew  rab-tabbachim,  which  usu- 
ally follows  it,  and  sometimes  occurs  by  itself 
(2  K.  xxv.  18;  Jer.  xl.  2,  5).  To  obtain  this 
meaning  he  compares  the  last  member  of  the  name 
to  the  Sauscr.  dana,  from  do,  "  to  cut  off."  Ge- 
senius also  takes  zaradan  as  identical  with  the  first 
element  in  the  name  of  Sardan-apalus.  But  this 
latter  name  is  now  explained  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
as  Assui-dan-i-pal  (Rawhuson's  Herod,  i.  460). 

[G.] 
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NE'CHO  ("id:  :  Nex^ci),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.  22  ; 
xxxvi.  4.     [Pharaoh-Niccho.] 

NEC'ODAN  {tiiKw^av :  Nechodmcus)  =  Ne- 
KODA  (1  Esdr.  V.  37 ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  60). 

NEDABI'AH  (n^^nn3  :  Ua^a^ias :  Nadabia). 

Apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Jehoia- 
chin,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  Lord  A. 
Hervey,  however,  contends  that  this  list  contains 
the  order  of  succession  and  not  of  lineal  descent, 
and  that  Nedabiah  and  his  brothers  were  sons  ol 
Neri. 

NEEMI'AS  (Neffilas:  Nehemias)  =  "Sehe- 
MiAH  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Ecclus.  xlix.  13 ;  2  Mace, 
i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31,  36,  ii.  13). 

NEG'INAH  (n3''33),  properly  Neginath,  as 
the  text  now  stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi., 
"  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Neginath."  If  the 
present  reading  be  correct,  the  form  of  the  word 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mahalath  (Ps.  liii.). 
But  the  LXX.  {kv  v/u-vois),  and  Vulg.  {in  hjmnis), 
evidently  read  "Neginoth"  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  fivs  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singular 
it  has  the  derived  sense  of  "  a  song  sung  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  stringed  instrument,"  and  generally 
of  a  taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  12  : 
Lam.  iii.  14).     [Neginoth.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

NEG'INOTH  (ni2''J3).    This  word  is  found  in 

the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ixvii.  Ixxvi.,  and 
the  margin  of  Hab.  iii.  19,  and  there  seems  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all 
stringed  instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played 
with  the  hand,  like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a 
plectrum."  It  thus  includes  all  those  instruments 
which  in  the  A.  V.  are  denoted  by  the  special  terms 
"  harp,"  "  psaltery  "  or  "  viol,"  "  sackbut,"  as  well 
as  by  the  general  descriptions  "  stringed  instru- 
ments "  (Ps.  cl.  4), "  instruments  of  music  "  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it,  "  three-stringed 
instruments,"  and  the  "  instrument  of  ten  strings' 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3,  cxliv.  9).  "  The  chief  mu- 
sician on  Neginoth  "  was  therefore  the  conductor  of 
that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon 
the  stringed  instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  25  (D''3|l!),  nogenim).  The  root 
(\i^  —  Kpov€iv)  fiom  which  the  word  is  derived 
occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  17,  18,  23,  xviii.  10,  xix. 
9,  Is.  xxxviii.  20,  and  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
confinns  what  has  been  said  with  legard  to  its 
meaning.  The  author  of  the  Shilte  Haggibborim 
quoted  by  Kircher  {Musurgia,  i.  4,  p.  48),  describes 
the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of  wood,  long  and 
I'ound,  pie-rced  with  several  apertures,  and  having 
three  strings  of  gut  stretched  across  them,  which 
were  played  with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  anything  so  closely  lesembling 
the  modern  violin.  [W.  A.  VV.] 

NEHELAMITE,  THE  (^O^nsn  :   6  'KlXa. 

fj.elTr]s:  Nehelamites).  The  designation  of  a  man 
named  Shemaiah,  a  false  prophet,  who  went  with 


Tartar,  Rab-saris,  and  Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three  highest    syrl»n  court  answered  to  the  three  named  abuve  in  Cx 

digr.ltarles.iiddrSBsed  the  Jews  from  the  head  of  their  array  i  Babylonian. 

(2  K.  xviii.  17).    Possibly  thuse  three  officers  in  the  As-        "  Hence  Sjinmachus  renders  5ta  ypaKTrntiuti'. 
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the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32). 
The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  either  of 
Shemaiah's  native  place,  or  the  pr(^enitor  of  his 
femily ;  which  of  the  two  is  uncei-tain.  No  place 
called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  or  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine,"  nor  does  it  occur  in 
any  of  Ihe  genealogical  lists  of  families.  It  re- 
aeujbles  the  name  which  the  LXX.  have  attached  to 
Ahi'ah  the  Prophet,  namely  the  Enlaraite  —  o  Ev- 
kafxfi ;  but  by  what  authority  they  substitute  that 
name  for  "  the  Shilonite "  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
doubtful.  The  word  "  Nehelamite  "  also  probably 
contains  a  play  on  the  "  dreams "  {halatn)  and 
"  dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah  is  never  wearied  of 
denouncing  (see  chaps,  xxiii.  xxvii.  xxix.).  This  is 
hinted  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. — from  what  source 
the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover.         [G.] 

NEHEMI'AH  (H^pm  :  Nee^^as)-  1-  Son 
ot  Hachaliah,  and  apparently  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Ha- 
nani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that  tribe 
(i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  He  is  called  indeed  "  Nehe- 
miah  the  Priest"  (Neh.  sacerdos)  in  the  Vulgate  of 
2  Mace.  i.  21 ;  but  the  Greek  has  it,  that  "  Nehemiah 
ordered  the  priests  {lepeTs)  to  pour  the  water,"  &c. 
Nor  does  the  expression  in  ver.  18,  that  Nehemiah 
"  offeied  sacrifice,"  imply  any  more  than  that  he 
provided  the  sacrifices.  Others  again  have  inferred 
that  he  was  a  priest  from  Neh.  x.  1-8 ;  but  the 
words  "  these  were  the  priests,"  naturally  apply  to 
the  names  which  follow  Nehemiah's,  who  signed 
first  as  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  The  opinion 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  David  is 
more  feasible,  though  it  cannot  be  proved.  The 
name  of  Hanani  his  kinsman,  as  well  as  his  own 
name,  are  found  slightly  varied  in  the  house  of 
David,  in  the  case  of  Hananiah  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19),  and  Naum  (Luke  iii.  25).<> 
If  he  were  of  the  house  of  David,  there  would  be 
peculiar  point  in  his  allusion  to  his  "  fathers' 
sepulchres "  at  Jerusalem.  Malalas  of  Antioch 
(Chronogr,  vi.  p.  160),  as  cited  by  Grimm,  on 
2  Mace.  i.  21,  singularly  combines  the  two  views, 
and  calls  him  "  Nehemiah  the  priest,  of  the  seed  of 
David." 

aU  that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  emi- 
nent man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
»«ame.  His  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shu- 
shan,  the  winter*  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  high  office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
»'.  e.  B.C.  44.5,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a 
near  kinsman  of  Nehemiah's,  an-ived  from  Judea, 
and  gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judea. 
He  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jerusalem  to  endeavour  to  better  their  st«ate. 
After  three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to 
Nisan),  in  which  he  earnestly  sought  God's  bless- 
ing upon  his  undei-taking  by  frequent  prayer  and 
fasting,  an  opportunity  pre&en  ed  itself  of  obtaining 

»  Tbe  Targum  gives  the  name  at  Helam,  D TTI-  ^  P'i<^ 
of  this  name  lay  somewhere  between  the  Jordan  and  tlje 
Euphrates.    See  vol.  i.  780a. 

>>  See  Oenealog.  of  our  Lord  J.  C,  f  145.  [Nehemiah, 
Son  of  A/buk.] 

"^  Kcbalaiia  was  the  summer,  Babylon  the  spring,  and 
FersepoHs  the  auiumn  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
^Pillcl.nglon).  Susa  was  the  principal  palace  (Strab.  lib.  -w. 

•  nnc   the  KMiD  applied  m  himself  and  oth«-  sa'-»u«? 
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the  king's  consent  to  his  mission.  Having  i>ceivefli 
his  appointment  as  governor  *  of  Judea.  i  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different 
satraps  through  whost  provinces  he  was  to  pass,  as 
well  as  to  Asaph  the  Keeper  of  the  king's  forests, 
to  supply  him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his 
journey:  being  under  promise  to  return  to  Persia 
within  a  given  time.  Josephus  says  thit  he  went 
in  the  first  instance  to  Babylon,  and  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  exiled  Jews,  who  returned 
with  him.  This  is  important  as  possibly  indi- 
cating that  the  book  which  Josephus  followed, 
understood  the  Nehemiali  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  2 ; 
Neh.  vii.  7,  to  be  the  son  of  Hachaliah. 

Nehemiah's  great  work  was  rebuilding,  for  th« 
first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebuzar- 
adan.  the  walls  of  Jenisalem,  and  restoring  that 
city  to  its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified 
town.  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the  im- 
portance to  the  fiiture  political  and  ecclesiastical 
prosperity  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great 
achievement  of  their  patriotic  governer.  How  low 
the  community  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen, 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  fiom  the  6th  of 
Darius  to  the  7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history 
of  them  whatever  ;  and  that  even  after  Ezra's  com- 
mission, and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes 
in  his  7th  year,  and  the  considerable  reinfbice- 
ments,  both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezras 
government  brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  abject  "  afflictian  and  reproach  "  in  the  20th  of 
Ai-taxerxes;  their  country  pillaged,  their  citizens 
kidnapped  and  made  slaves  of  by  their  heathen 
neighbours,  robbery  and  murder  rife  in  their  very 
capital,  Jerusalem  almost  deserted,  and  the  Temple 
falling  again  into  decay.  The  one  step  which  could 
resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions, and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  inde- 
pendence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls. 
Jerusalem  being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  the  marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would 
become  possible,  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  then- 
attachment  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy 
would  revive,  the  priests  and  Levites  would  be 
encouraged  to  come  into  residence,  the  tithes  and 
first-fruits  and  other  stores  would  be  safe,  and 
Judah,  if  not  actually  independent,  would  preserve 
the  essentials  of  national  and  religious  life.  To  this 
great  object  therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his  whole 
energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay.* 
By  word  and  example  he  induced  the  whole  popu- 
lation, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Tekoite 
nobles,  to  commence  building  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  even  the  lukewarm  high-priest  Hiashib 
performing  his  part.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time 
the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  hejips  ot 
ourut  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the 
Jays  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt,  and 
ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  N'ehemiah  had 
acted  in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first 
aiTival,    as   governor,   Sauballat   and   Tobiah    had 


by  Xehemiah.  The  meaning  and  etymology  of  Tirshaiha, 
which  is  applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  are  doubtful.  It  Is  by 
most  modem  scholars  thought  to  mean  governor  (Gesen. 
s.  ti )  ;  but  the  sense  cupbearer,  given  by  older  commen- 
tators, seems  more  probable. 

e  The  three  days,  mentioned  Neh.  ii.  1 1,  and  Ezr.  vii  .  32, 
seems  to  point  to  some  customary  interval,  perhaps  foi 
p:  rification  after  a  journey.  See  in  Crudec's  i'imcp^:ianct 
'    third  I 'ay  '  and  "Three  Days." 
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givvn  unequivocal  proof  of  their  mortification  at 
his  appointment;  and,  before  the  work  was  e^en 
commenc»(l,  had  scornfully  asked  whether  he  in- 
t<<nded  to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia.  But 
when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They 
not  only  poured  out  a  toiTent  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt upon  all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually 
made  a  gi'eat  conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders 
with  an  armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  under- 
taking. The  project  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
aiid  prudence  of  Nehemiah,  who  armed  all  tlie 
p(ople  after  their  families,  and  showed  such  a 
strong  front  that  their  enemies  daied  not  attack 
them.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued  from 
that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if  he 
intended  to  set  himself  up  for  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  It  was 
thought  that  the  accusation  of  rebellion  would  also 
frighten  the  Jews  themselves,  and  make  them  cease 
from  building.  Accordingly  a  double  line  of  action 
was  taken.  On  the  one  hand  Sanballat  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nehemiah,  in  an  apparently  friendly  tone, 
telling  him,  on  the  authority  ofGeshem,  that  it  was 
reported  among  the  heathen  (».  e.  the  heathen  nations 
settled  in  Samaria,  and  Galilee  of  the  nations),  that 
he  was  about  to  head  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  he  had  appointed  prophets  to  aid  in  the  design 
by  prophesying  of  him,  "  thou  art  the  king  of 
Judah ;"  and  that  he  was  building  the  walls  for 
this  purpose.  This  was  sure,  he  added,  to  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  he  invited  Nehe- 
miah to  confer  with  him  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  also  bribed  Noadiah  tha 
prophetess,  and  other  prophets,  to  induce  Nehemiah 
by  representations  of  his  being  in  danger,  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  with  a  view 
to  cause  delay,  and  also  to  give  an  appearance  of 
conscious  guilt.  While  this  portion  of  the  plot  was 
conducted  by  Sanballat  and  Tobiah,  a  yet  more 
important  line  of  action  was  pursued  in  concert 
with  them  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Samaria.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Artaxerxes 
they  represented  that  the  Jews  had  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  intent  of  rebelling 
against  the  king's  authority  and  recovering  their 
dominion  on  "  this  side  the  river."  Referring  to 
former  instances  of  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  [ 
Jewish  people,  they  urged  that  if  the  king  wished  i 
to  maintain  his  power  in  the  province  he  must  \ 
immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  fortification.  This 
artful  letter  so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that 
he  issued  a  decree  stopping  the  work  till  further 
arders.f  It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he 
recalled  Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  Nehemiah's  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired  ;  in  either  case  had 
the  Tirshatha  been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and 
hud  he  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life 
onight  have  been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel, 
however,  shows  that  his  perfect  integrity  was  ap- 
parent to  the  king.  For  after  a  delay,  perhaps  of 
several  years,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  crown  his  work  by  repairing  the 
Temple,  and  dedicating  the  walls.    What,  however,  | 

'  Ilie  reader  mnsl  remember  that  this  application  of  I 
¥.).T  Iv.  t-TS  to  this  time  is  novel,  and  must  exerdfw  bis 
»•«"  jiiilRmont  as  to  ite  admissibility. 

*  Such  ns  IJ>c  collection  of  money  and  priests'  garments  i 
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we  have  here  to  notice  is,  that  owing  to  Nehemiah's 
wise  harte,  and  his  refusal  to  pause  for  a  day  in 
his  work,  in  spite  of  threats,  plots,  and  insinua- 
tions, the  designs  of  his  enemies  were  frustrated. 
The  wall  was  actually  finished  ami  ready  to  recei  ve 
the  gates,  before  the  king's  decree  for  suspending 
the  work  arrived.  A  little  delav  therefore  was  all 
they  were  able  to  effect.  Nehemiah  does  not  in- 
deed mention  this  adverse  decree,  which  may  have 
arrived  during  his  absence,  nor  give  us  any  clue  t/) 
the  time  of  his  return  ;  nor  should  we  ha.'e  sus- 
pected his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem,  but  for 
the  incidental  allusion  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6,  couple: 
with  the  long  interval  of  years  between  the  earliri 
and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  beginning  ol 
ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  suppose 
a  considerable  gap  in  time,  either  from  tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  text;  or  the  nature  of  the  events  nas- 
rated.  It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose  that 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work  stopped 
immediately  after  the  events  nanated  in  vi.  16-19, 
and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate  the  measures 
adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with  fresh  powers. 
These  were,  the  setting  up  the  doors  in  the  various 
gates  of  the  city,  giving  a  special  charge  to  Hanani 
and  Hananiah,  as  to  the  time  of  opening  and  shut- 
ting the  gates,  and  above  all  providing  tor  the  dut 
peopling  of  the  city,  the  numbers  of  which  were 
miserably  small,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  nume- 
rous decayed  houses  within  the  walls.  Then  till 
lowed  a  census  of  the  returned  captives,  a  large 
collection  of  flmds  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple 
the  public  reading  of  the  law  to  the  people  by 
Ezra  (who  now  appears  again  on  the  scene,  perhaps 
having  returned  from  Persia  with  Nehemiah),  a 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  as  had 
not  been  held  since  the  days  of  Joshua ;  a  no  less 
solemn  keeping  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  enter  into  solemn  cove- 
nant with  God,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  to 
keep  God's  commandments. 

It  may  have  been  after  another  considerable  in- 
terval of  time,  and  not  improbably  after  anothei 
absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  government,  tha*. 
the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah's  life  oc- 
curred, viz.,  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
2  Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its 
repair  by  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  the 
whole  population.  This  dedication  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity,  and  appeals  to  have  been  the 
model  of  the  dedication  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  when 
the  Temple  was  purified  and  the  worship  restored 
at  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epipha;-s,  as  related 
1  Mace.  iv.  The  author  of  2  Mace  says  that  on 
this  occasion  Nehemiah  obtained  ihe  sacred  fiie 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  pit  by  certain  priests  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  was  recovered  by 
their  descendants,  who  knew  were  it  was  concealed 
When,  however,  these  priests  went  to  the  place,  they 
found  only  muddy  water.  By  Nehemiah's  command 
they  drew  this  water,  and  spiinkled  it  upon  the 
wood  of  the  altar  and  upon  the  victims,  and  whr^. 
tiie  sun,  which  had  been  overclouded,  presently 
shone  out,  a  great  fire  was  immediately  kindlui, 
which  consumed  the  sacrifices,  to  the  gieat  wondfe. 

mentioned  in  Neh.  vii.,  70,  Ezr.  ii.  68 ;  the  allusion  to  th« 
pollution  of  the  Temple,  xiii.  7-9  ;  and  the  nature  ol  tbf 
c.renionies  described  in  ch.  xii.  27-13. 
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ol  all  present.  The  author  also  inserts  the  pvayer, 
a  simple  and  beautiful  one,  said  to  have  been 
Uttered  by  the  priest,  and  responded  to  by  Nehe- 
miah,  duiing  the  sacrifice;  and  adds,  that  the  king 
of  Persia  "nclosed  the  place  where  the  fii'e  was 
found,  aud  that  Nehemiah  gave  it  the  name  of 
Naphthar,  or  cleansing.  [Naphthar.]  He  tells 
as  further  that  an  account  of  this  dedication  was 
cont<ained  in  tire  "  writings  and  commentaiies  of 
Ndiemiah  "  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  and  that  Nehemiah 
foiuided  "  a  library,  and  gathered  together  the  acts 
of  the  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and 
the  epistles  of  the  kings  (of  Persia)  concerning  the 
holy  gifts."  How  much  of  this  has  any  historical 
foundation  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  son  of  Siiach,  in  celebrat- 
ing Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only  that  he 
"  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  up  the  gates  and  the  bars,  and  raised  up  our 
niins  again,"  Ecclus.  xlis.  13.  Returning  to  the 
siu'e  ground  of  the  sacred  nanative,  the  other  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  this  great  and  good  governor 
may  be  thus  signalised.  He  firmly  repressed  the 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  and  the  usury  of  the  rich, 
and  rescued  the  poor  Jews  from  spoliation  and 
slavery.  He  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allow- 
ance as  governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration 
of  their  poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years 
that  he  was  in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own  charge 
a  table  for  150  Jews,  at  which  any  who  returned 
from  captivity  were  welcome.  He  made  most 
careful  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minis- 
tering priests  and  Levites,  and  for  the  due  and  con- 
stant celebration  of  Divine  worship.  He  insisted 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple 
being  preserved  inviolable,  and  peremptorily  ejected 
the  powerful  Tobias  from  one  of  the  chambere 
which  Eliashib  had  assigned  to  him.  He  then  re- 
placed the  stores  and  vessels  which  had  been  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed  proper 
Levitical  officers  to  superintend  and  distributs  them. 
With  no  less  firmness  and  impartiality  he  expelled 
from  all  sacred  functions  those  of  the  high-priest's 
family  who  had  contracted  heathen  marriages,  and 
rebuked  and  punished  those  of  the  common  people, 
who  had  likewise  intermarried  with  foreigners ;  aud 
lastly,  he  provided  for  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,  which  was  shamefully  profaned  by  many,  both 
Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  by  his  resolute 
conduct  succeeded  in  repressing  the  lawless  traffic 
on  the  day  of  I'est. 

Beyond  the  32nd  year  of  Aiiaxerxes,  to  which 
Nehemiah's  own  narrative  leads  us,  vre  have  no 
account  of  him  whatever.  Neither  had  Josephus. 
For  when  he  tells  us  that  "when  Nehemiah  had 
done  many  other  excellent  things  ...  he  came  to  a 
great  age  and  then  died,"  he  sufficiently  indicates 
that  he  linew  nothing  more  about  him.  The  most 
probable  inference  from  the  close  of  his  own  memoir, 
and  the  absence  of  any  further  tradition  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  returned  to  Persia  and  died  there. 
On  reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we  seem 
unable  to  find  a  single  fault  to  counterbalance  his 
vnany  and  great  virtues.  For  pure  and  disinterested 
patriotism  he  stands  unrivalled.  The  man  whom 
the  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin  of  his  native 
country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his  countrymen 
vers  beset,  prompted  to  leave  his  splendid  banish- 
ment, and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
in  the  first  court  in  the  woild,  that  he  might  share 
and  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native  land,  must 
have  been  pre-eminently  a  patriot,     livery  act  of 
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his  durnig  his  government  bespeaks  one  who  h.«i 
no  selfishness  in  his  nature.  All  he  did  was  noble, 
generous,  high-mtnded,  courageous,  and  to  the 
higheat  degree  upright.  Lut  to  stern  int<}grity  he 
united  great  humility  and  kindness,  and  a  princely 
hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  combined  fnvp- 
thought,  pi-udence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel,  with 
vigour,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  In 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his  counti^y  he  was 
wai  y ,  penetrating  and  bold.  In  directing  the  internal 
economy  of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adofted  LzJ 
measures  best  calculated  to  promote  it.  In  dealing 
whether  with  friend  or  foe,  he  was  utterly  free 
fiom  favour  or  foar,  conspicuous  for  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  aimed  only  at  doing  what  was  right, 
without  respect  of  persons.  But  in  nothing  was 
he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety,  and  the 
singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before  God. 
He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  in  de- 
pendence upon  God,  with  prayer  for  His  blessing 
and  guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only 
fiom  God. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  events  of  Nehe- 
miah's life,  after  Josephus,  are  Carpzov's  Intro- 
duct,  ad  N.  T.  ;  Eichhorn,  £'mfeiij«igr ;  Havernick's 
Einleit. ;  Rambach  in  Lib.  Nehem. ;  Leclerc  in  Lib. 
histor.  iV.  T.,  besides  those  referrc-d  to  in  the 
following  article.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
questions  discussed  of  the  20th  Artaxerxes,  as 
tlie  terminus  a  quo  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  com- 
mence, and  also  the  general  chronology  of  the 
times,  may  refer  to  Genealog;/  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  ch.  xi. ;  and  for  a  different  view  to  Pri- 
deaax.  Connect,  i.  251,  &c.  The  view  of  Sca- 
liger,  Hottinger,  &c.,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  Vindic. 
of  our  Lord's  Genealogij,  p.  \Qbnote\  that  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon  was  Nehemiah's  patron,  is  almost 
universally  abandoned.  The  proof  from  the  parallel 
genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Persia  and  the  high- 
priests,  that  he  was  Longimauus,  is  stated  in  a 
paper  printed  for  the  Chronolog.  Institute  by  the 
writer  of  this  article. 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  expedition  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2  : 
Neh.  vii.  7). 

3.  Son  of  Azbuk,  and  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Beth-zur,  who  helped  to  repair  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  16).  Beth-zur  was  a  city  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58;  1  Chr.  ii.  45),  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  Caleb's  descendants,  whence  it  follows 
that  this  Nehenciah  was  also  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

[A.  C.  H.J 
NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF.  The  latest  of  aU 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the 
time  of  its  composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narra- 
tive in  general,  and  as  to  the  supplementary  matt^jr 
of  ch.  xii.  in  particular,  which  reaches  down  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  book,  ],ke 
the  preceding  one  of  Ezra  [Ezra,  Book  of],  is 
clearly  and  certainly  not  all  by  the  same  hand. 
By  far  the  principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the  work 
of  Nehemiah,  who  gives,  in  the  first  person,  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  events  in  which  he  himself 
was  concerned ;  but  other  portions  are  either  ex- 
tracts from  various  chronicles  and  registei-s,  or  sup- 
plementaiy  narratives  aud  reflections,  some  appa 
rently  by  Ezra,  others,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the 
same  person  who  inserted  the  latest  genealogical 
extracts  from  the  public  chronicles. 

1.  The  main  hii^tory  contained  in  the  book  ol 
Nehemiah  coveis  abobit   12   yeaio,  vi«.,  from  tht 
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20th  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
I.  e.  from  B.C.  445  to  433.  For  so  we  seem  zo 
leam  distinctly  from  v.  14  compared  with  xiii.  6  ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  I'?  any  Imtorical  ground 
whatever  for  asserting  with  Prideaux  and  many 
cthei-s  that  the  government  of  Nehemiah,  after  his 
retnru  in  the  32nd  of  Artixerxes,  extended  to  tlie 
15th  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  and  that  the  events  of 
ch.  xiii.  belong  to  this  later  pefi^d  (Frid.  Connect. 
B.C.  409).  The  argument  attempted  to  be  derived 
fi.im  Neh.  xiii.  28,  that  Eliashibwas  then  dead  and 
Joiada  his  son  high-priest,  is  utterly  without  weight. 
There  is  a  precisely  pa)allel  phrase  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 

5,  where  we  read  "  the  house  which  Solomon  the 
son  of  David  king  of  Israel  did  build."  But  the 
doubt  whether  the  title  "  king  of  Israel  "  applies  to 
David  or  Solomon  is  removed  by  the  following 
verse,  where  we  read,  "  according  to  the  writing  of 
David  king  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  writing 
of  Solomon  his  son."  The  LXX.  also  in  that  pas- 
sage have  PaffiKeojs  agreeing  with  David.  There 
is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  asserting 
that  Nehemiah  was  governor  after  the  32nd  of 
Artaxerxes  (see  below). 

The  whole  nai'rative  gives  us  a  graphic  and 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  returned  captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment and  the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces. 
The  documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some 
further  information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerubbabel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation  of 
the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession  of  the 
high-priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  emjiire 
on  the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two 
factions  among  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  reli- 
gious party,  adhering  with  uncompromising  faith- 
fulness to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  headed  by  Nehe- 
miah;  the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  ever  imi- 
tating heathen  customs,  and  making  heathen  con- 
nexions, headed,  or  at  least  encouraged  by  the 
high-priest  Eliashib  and  his  family — sets  before  us 
the  germ  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more 
developed  state  in  latei'  Jewish  history  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  till  the 
final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  Samarit;\ns  acquiring  strength  and  defmitive 
form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv.  1,  2,  8  (A.  V.),  and  vi.  2, 

6,  &c.,  that  the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a 
fixed  part  of  the  policy  of  Sanballat,  and  that  he 
had  the  design  of  raising  Samaria  as  the  head  of 
Palestine,  upon  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  a  design 
which  seems  to  have  been  antertained  by  the  Sama- 
ritans in  later  times. 

The  book  also  throws  much  light  upon  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Jews.  We  learn  inci- 
dentally the  prevalence  of  usury  and  of  slavery  as  its 
consequence,  the  frequent  and  burdensome  oppres- 
sions of  the  governors  (v.  15),  the  judicial  use  of 
corporal  punishment  (xiii.  25),  the  continuance  of 
false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  (vi.  7, 12,  14),  the  restitution  of 
the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance  of  the 
I _^____ 

"  This  lately  acquired  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  j  vernacular  language  of  the  Jews,  which  some  find  ll 
uppoars  incidentally  In  the  large  quotations  in  lue  prayers  I  Neh.  vlii.  8,  is  very  doubllul,  and  depcridenl  m  lb» 
3f  Nehemiah  and  i.he  Levites,  chaps,  i.,  ix.,  xiii.  26,  &r       \  meaninu  of  ClblD. 

k  The  evicltncc  of  HcbreA'  having  ceased  to  be  the  -     = 
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Temple  service  (xiii.  10-3),  the  much  freer  promulga- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  reading  oi 
them  (viii.  1,  ix.  Z,  xiii.  1),  and  the  more  general 
acquaint;xnce  »  with  them  arising  from  their  collec- 
tion into  one  volume  and  the  multiplication  of 
copies  of  them  by  the  care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and 
Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace.  ii.  13),  as  well  jW 
from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of  reading 
among  the  Jewish  people  during  their  residence  iu 
Babylon  [HilkiahJ  ;  the  mixed  form  of  political 
government  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  inde- 
pendence (v.  7,  13,  X.),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyit 
(xiii.  16),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  oJ 
the  Jews  (v.  11,  xiii.  15),  the  tendency  to  take 
heathen  wives,  indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion 
in  the  number  of  Jewish  males  and  females  among 
the  returned  captives  (x.  30,  xiii..  3,  23),  the  danger 
the  Jewish  language  was  in  of  being  corrupted  '• 
(xiii.  24),  with  other  details  which  only  the  narrative 
of  an  eye-witness  would  have  presm-ved  to  us. 

Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentally  infor- 
mation of  great  histoi'ical  importance. 

(a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  wall,  iii.,  xi;.,  contains  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  [Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  pp.  1026- 
27.]     ^Thrupp's  Ancient  Jenisalem.) 

(b.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came 
under  different  leaders  from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel 
to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only 
42,360  adult  males,  and  7337  servants),  which  is 
given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  weakness  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  com- 
pared with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  numbered 
470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  It  justifies 
the  description  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  "  the 
remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  "  (Neh.  i.  3), 
and  as  "  these  feeble  Jews  "  (iv.  2),  and  explains 
the  great  difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling 
Jerusalem  itself  with  a  sufficient  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  presen'e  it  from  assault  (vii.  3,  4,  xi. 
1,  2).  It  is  an  important  aid,  too,  in  imder- 
standing  the  subsequent  history,  and  in  appreciating 
the  patriotism  and  valour  by  which  they  attained 
their  independeuc^e  under  the  Maccabees. 

(c.)  The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of 
those  who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally 
much  of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social 
habits  of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  times. 
Thus  the  fact  that  twelve  leaders  aie  named  in 
Neh.  vii.  7,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  captives  that 
they  represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a  feeling  further 
evidenced  in  the  expression  "  the  men  of  the  people 
of  Israel."  The  enumeiation  of  21  and  22,  or,  if 
Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7,  of  whom  P 
bear  the  names  of  those  who  were  h-^ads  of  courses 
in  David's  name  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [JeiioiaribJ, 
shows  how,  even  iu  their  wasted  and  reduced  nurn- 
bere,  they  struggled  to  preserve  these  ancient  in- 
stitutions, and  also  supplies  the  reason  of  the 
mention  of  these  particular  22  or  23  names.  But 
it  does  more  than  this.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  list  of  those  who  sealed  (x.  1-27).  it  proves 
the  existence  of  a  social  custom,  the  knowiedf^c  of 
which  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  keep  us  from 
gross    chronological    error,    that,    viz.,    of  callin" 
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chie&  by  the  name  of  the  clan  or  house  of  which 
they  were  chiefs.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  absurd 
oonfusion  which  has  T-revailed,  as  to  the  times 
of  Zerubbabel  and  ^ehe^liah  respectively,  has 
been  tlie  mention,  e.  g.  of  Jeshua  and  Kadmiel 
(Ezr.  iii.  9)  as  taking  part  with  Zerubbabel  in 
building  the  Temple,  while  the  very  same  Levites 
take  an  active  part  in  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  ix.  4,  5,  x.  9,  10) ;  and  the  statement  that 
some  21  or  22  priests  came  up  with  Zerubbabel 
(xii.  1-7),  coupled  with  the  fact  that  these  very 
same  names  were  the  names  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  under  Nehemiah  (x.  1-8).  But 
immediately  we  perceive  that  these  were  the  names 
of  the  courses,  and  of  great  Levitical  houses  (as  a 
comparison  of  1  Chr.  xxiv.  ;  Ezr.  ii.  40;  Neh.  vii. 
43  ;  and  of  Neh.  x.  14-27  with  vii.  8-38,  proves 
that  they  were),  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  we 
have  a  useful  piece  of  knowledge  to  apply  to  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, if  possible,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rules, 
if  any,  under  which  this  use  of  proper  names  was 
confined. 

(d.)  Other  miscellaneous  infoiTnation  contained  in 
this  book,  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  practised  by 
certain  priestly  families,  e. g.  the  apothecaiies,  or 
makers  of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii.  8), 
and  the  goldsmiths,  whose  business  it  probably  was 
to  repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may 
have  been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money- 
changers in  the  Temple  (John  ii.  14,  15) ;  the 
situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by 
which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  K.  xsv.  4),  as  seen 
iii.  15  ;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesday- 
Book,  concerning  not  only  the  cities  and  families  of 
the  returned  captives,  but  the  number  of  their 
horses,  mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii.) :  to  which 
more  might  be  added. 

The  chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  diffi- 
culty in  the  narrative,  is  to  deteiinine  the  time  of 
the  dedication  of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  32nd  year 
of  Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh. 
xiii.  1,  "On  that  day,"  seems  to  fix  the  reading  of 
the  law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see 
xii.  43).  But  if  so  the  dedication  must  have  been 
after  Nehemiah 's  return  from  Babylon  (mentioned 
xiii.  7);  for  Eliashib's  misconduct,  which  occurred 
"  before  "  the  i-eading  of  the  law,  happened  in  Nehe- 
miah's  absence.  But  then,  if  the  wall  only  took 
52  days  to  complete  (Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun 
immediately  Nehemiah  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment, how  came  the  dedication  to  be  deferred 
till  12  years  afterwards?  The  answer  to  this  pro- 
bably is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  52  days  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of 
the  building,  seeing  that  it  is  incredible  that  it 
should  be  completed  in  so  short  a  time  by  so  feeble 
a  community  and  with  such  frequent  hindrances 
and  interruptions ;  seeing,  too,  that  the  narrative 
itself  indicates  a  much  longer  time.  Such  pas- 
sages as  Nehemiah  iv.  7,  8,  12,  v.,  and  v.  16  in 
particular,  vi.  4,  5,  coupled  with  the  indications 
of  temporaiy  cessation  from  the  work  which  ap- 
pear at  iv.  6,  10,  15,  seem  quite  iiTeconcileable 
with  the  notion  of  less  than  two  months  for  the 
whole.  The  52  days,  therefore,  if  the  text  is 
sound,  may  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption  of 
the  work  after  iv.  15,  and  a  time  exceeding  two 
years  may  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  building.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be 
ready  for  dedication.  There  were  the  gates  to  be 
^\va%,  perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be  removed,  and 
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the  ruined  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  th# 
walls  to  be  repaired.  Then,  too,  as  we  shall  ses 
below,  there  were  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  Temple, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  dedication  of  the  walls 
would  not  take  pkice  till  those  repairs  were  com- 
pleted. Still,  even  these  causes  would  net  be 
adequate  to  account  for  a  delay  of  12  years. 
Josephus,  who  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  though  he  justifies  our  suspicion  that 
a  longer  time  must  have  elapsed,  by  assuming  two 
years  and  four  months  o  the  rebuilding,  and 
placing  the  completion  in  the  28th  year  of  the 
king's  reign  whom  he  calls  Xerxes  (thus  interposin|r 
an  interval  of  8  years  between  Nehemiah 's  arrival 
at  Jerusalem  as  governor  and  the  completion),  yet 
gives  us  no  real  help.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
account  for  the  length  of  time,  he  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  dedication,  except  as  far  as  his  state- 
ment that  the  wall  was  completed  in  the  ninth 
month,  Chisleu  (instead  of  Elul,  the  sixth,  as  Neh. 
vi.  15),  may  seem  to  point  to  the  dedication 
(1  Mace.  iv.  59),  and  takes  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  Nehemiah 's  return  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
We  are  left,  therefore,  to  inquire  for  ourselves 
whether  the  book  itself  suggests  any  further  causes 
of  delay.  One  cause  immediately  presents  itself, 
viz.,  that  Nehemiah's  leave  of  absence  fiom  the 
Persian  court,  mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  diawn 
to  a  close  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
wall,  and  before  the  other  above-named  works 
were  complete.  And  this  is  rendered  yet  more 
probable  by  the  circumstance,  incidentally  brought 
to  light,  that,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes,  we 
know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii.  6). 

Other  circumstances,  too,  may  have  concurred 
to  make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  ett'ort  of  Tobiah  to  inteiTupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  threat  of  being  considered  as  a  rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Persian 
court  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this 
view  both  receives  a  remarkable  confirmation  from, 
and  throws  quite  a  new  light  upon,  the  obscure 
passage  in  Ezr.  iv.  7-23.  We  have  there  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  Sama- 
ritan nations  to  the  building  of  the  walls  ot 
Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  a 
copy  of  the  letter  they  wrote  to  the  king,  accusing 
the  Jews  of  an  intention  to  rebel  as  soon  as  the 
wall  should  be  finished ;  by  which  means  they 
obtained  a  decree  stopping  the  building  till  tlie 
king's  further  orders  should  be  received.  Now,  if 
we  compare  Neh.  vi.  6,  7,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  report  "  among  the  heathen "  as  to  the 
intended  rebellion  of  Nehemiah,  with  the  letter  of 
the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.,  and  also 
recollect  that  the  only  time  when,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  WALLS  of  Jerusalem  were  attempted  w 
be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah  was  goveruon^  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Ezm  iv.  7-23 
relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah's  government,  and 
explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  circumstance 
that  12  years  elapsed  before  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah  may  have  started 
on  his  journey  on  receiving  the  letters  from 
Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by  Tobiah, 
leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the  works,  and 
after  his  departure  Hehum  and  Shinishai  and  theit 
companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem  with 
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the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to  desist.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  at  Nehemiah's  arrival 
\n  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  king  of  his  per- 
fect integi'ity,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  government  in  Judaea.  His  leave  of  absence 
may  again  have  been  of  limited  duration,  and  the 
'ji'.sincss  of  the  census,  of  repeopling  Jerusalem,  set- 
ting up  the  city  gates,  rebuilding  the  ruined  houses, 
and  repairing  the  Temple,  may  have  occupied  his 
whole  time  till  his  second  return  to  the  king. 
Dunng  this  second  absence  another  evil  ai-ose  — 
the  genlilizing  party  recovered  strength,  and  the 
intrigues  with  Tobiah  (vi.  17),  which  had  already 
begun  before  his  first  departure,  were  more  actively 
carried  on,  and  led  so  far  that  Eliashib  the  high- 
priest  actually  assigned  one  of  the  store-chambers 
in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah's  use.  This  we  are  not 
told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when  Nehemiah  relates  the 
steps  he  took  on  his  return.  But  this  very  cir- 
cumstance suggests  that  Nehemiah  does  not  relate 
the  events  which  happened  in  his  absence,  and 
would  account  for  his  silence  in  regard  to  Rehum 
and  Shimshai.  We  may  thus,  then,  account  for 
10  or  11  years  having  elapsed  before  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it  did  not  take 
place  till  the  last  year  of  his  government ;  and 
this  leads  to  the  right  interpi-etation  of  ch.  xiii.  6 
and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony  with  v.  14,  a 
passage  which  obviously  imports  that  Nehemiah's 
government  of  Judaea  last«d  only  12  years,  viz., 
from  the  20th  to  the  32nd  of  Artaxerxes.  For 
the  literal  and  grammatical  rendering  of  xiii.  6 
is,  "  And  in  ?,11  this  time  was  not  I  at  Jeru- 
salem: BUT  in  the  two-and-thirtieth  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes king  of  Babylon,  came  I  unto  the  king, 
and  after  certain  days  obtained  I  leave  of  the 
king,  and  I  came  to  Jerusalem  "  —  the  force  of 
*3  after  a  negative  being  but  rather  than  for 
(Gesen.  TAes.  p.  680)  ;  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
being,  therefore,  not  that  he  left  Jerusalem  to  go 
to  Persia  in  the  32nd  of  Artaxerxes,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  in  that  year  he  returned  from  Persia 
to  Jerusalem.  The  dedication  of  the  walls  and  the 
other  reforms  named  in  ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing 
acts  of  his  administration. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus  does 
not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
He  detaches  Nehem.  viii.  from  its  context,  and  ap- 
pends the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the  times  of 
Ezra.  He  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehemiah  came  to 
Jerusalem  as  Governor,  and  consequently  ignores  any 
part  taken  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Nehemiah. 
He  makes  no  mention  either  whatever  of  Sanballat  in 
the  events  of  Nehemiah's  government,  but  places 
him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  also  makes  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  marry  a 
son,  not  of  Joiada,  as  Neh.  xiii.  28,  but  of  Jona- 
than, viz.  Manasseh  the  brother  of  the  High  Priest 
Jaadua,  thus  entirely  shifting  the  age  of  Sanballat 
from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  that 
of  Darius  Codomanus,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  as  Arta- 
xeixes  Longimanus  died  B.C.  424,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  was  not  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
till  B.C.  332,.  all  attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus 
with  Nehemiah  must  be  lost  labour.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  on  every  ground  the  authority  of  Josephus 
must  yield  to  that  of  Nehemiah.     The  only  ques- 

•  It  l8  worth  remarking,  that  the  apocryphal  book 
XJioicd  in  2  Mace.  i.  23  seems  to  have  made  Nehemiah 
•oiitcnipurary  wiih  Jonathan,  or  Johanan,  the  hish-priost 
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tion  therefore  is  jvhat  was  the  cause  of  Josephus's 
variations.  Now,  as  regards  the  appending  tht 
history  in  Neh.  viii.  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  we  know 
that  he  was  guided  by  the  autliority  of  the  Apocry 
phal  1  Esdr.  as  he  had  been  in  the  whole  story  of 
Zerubbabel  and  Darius.  From  the  florid  additions 
to  his  narrative  of  Nehemiah's  first  application  to 
Artaxerxes,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  below  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Mace.  i.  23,  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  apocryphal  versions  of  the  story  of  Nehemiah.' 
The  account  of  Jaddua's  interview  with  Alexander 
the  Great  savours  strongly  of  the  same  origin. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  all 
the  points  in  which  Josephus  differs  from  Nehe- 
miah, he  followed  apocryphal  Jewish  writings, 
some  of  which  have  since  perished.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  were  various.  One  doubtless 
was  the  mere  desire  for  matter  with  which  to  fill 
up  his  pages  where  the  narrative  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  is  meagre.  In  making  Nehemiah  suc- 
ceed to  the  government  after  Ezra's  death,  he  was 
probably  influenced  partly  by  the  wish  to  give 
an  orderly,  dignified  appearance  to  the  succession 
of  Jewish  governors,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  old  monarchy,  and  partly  by  the 
desire  to  spin  out  his  matter  into  a  continuous 
history.  Then  the  difficulties  of  the  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  which  the  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  had 
tried  to  get  over  by  his  arrangement  of  the  order 
of  events,  coupled  with  Josephus's  g"oss  ignorance 
of  the  real  order  of  the  Persian  Kings,  and  his  utter 
misconception  as  to  what  monarchs  are  spoken  of 
in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  had  also 
a  large  influence.  The  writer,  however,  who  makes 
Darius  Codomanus  succeed  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
and  confounds  this  last-named  king  with  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon ;  who  also  thinks  that  Xerxes  reigned 
above  32  years,  and  who  falsifies  his  best  authority, 
altering  the  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  Xerxes  for  Artaxerxes  throughout  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  and  suppressing  the  facts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Ezra,  Tobias, 
and  Sanballat  during  the  government  of  Nehemiah, 
is  not  entitled  to  much  deference  on  our  parts. 
What  has  been  said  shows  clearly  how  little  Jose- 
phus's unsupported  authority  is  worth ;  and  how 
entirely  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Nehe- 
miah remains  unshaken  by  his  bltmders  and  confu- 
sions, and  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
improbable  hypothesis  of  two  SanbaDats,  or  to 
attribute  to  Nehemiah  a  patriarchal  longevity,  m 
order  to  bring  his  narrative  into  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Jewish  historian. 

2.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  critics  that  it  is,  as  to  its  main 
parts,  the  genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  interpolations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  it  since  his  time ;  **  and  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the 
portions  which  have  been  so  added.  From  i.  1  to 
vii.  6,  no  doubt  or  difliculty  occurs.  The  writer 
speaks  throughout  in  the  first  person  singular,  ana 
in  his  character  of  governor,  nilS.  Agam,  from 
xii.  31,  to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47}, 
the  narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  30,  38,  40,  xiii.  6,  7, 
&c.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate 
chapters,  vii.  6  to  xii.  26,  and  xii.  44-47),  that  w« 


*  K.  F.  Kell,  in  his  F^nletlung,  endeavours  indeed  t* 
vt'idicate  Nehemiah's  authorship  for  the  whole  book,  bnt 
wltbuut  sunce«s. 
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tave  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  authorship, 
and  this  we  will  do  by  sections : — 

(a.)  The  first  section  begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and 
ends  in  the  first  half  of  viii.  1,  at  the  words  "  one 
mac."  It  has  already  been  asserted  [Ezra,  Book 
OF,  vol.  i.  p.  607a]  that  this  section  is  identical  with 
tlie  paragraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending  iii.  1  ; 
and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 
was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it  occupies  in 
Ezra.*  Both  these  assertions  must  now  be  made 
good ;  and  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
passages.  They  are  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  for  letter,  except  in  two  points. 
Oue  that  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  account  of  tlie 
offermgs  made  by  the  governor,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people.  But  it  can  be  proved  that  these  are  merely 
vai'iations  (vfiiether  accidental  or  designed)  of  tlie 
same  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two  passages  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the  contents,  the 
narrative  about  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  the  fact  of  the 
offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities,  the  coming  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of  all  the  people  to 
Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in  words  and  in  sense  the 
very  self-same  passage.  The  idea  that  the  very 
same  words,  extending  to  70  verses,  describe  difi'er- 
ent  events,  is  simply  absurd  and  inational.  The 
numbers  therefore  must  originally  have  been  the 
same  in  both  books.  But  next,  when  we  examine 
the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the  following  particu- 
lar proofs  that  the  variations  are  corruptions  of  the 
original  text.  Though  the  items  vary,  the  sum 
tot^l,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Ezr.  ii.  64;  Neh.  ^-ii. 
66.)  In  like  manner  the  totals  of  the  servants, 
the  singing  men  and  women,  the  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  are  all  the  same,  except  that  Ezra  has  two 
hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five, 
singing  men  and  women.  The  numbers  of  the 
Priests  and  of  the  Levites  are  the  same  in  both, 
except  that  the  singers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are  128 
in  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the  porters 
139  against  138.  Then  in  each  particular  case 
when  the  numbers  differ,  we  see  plainly  how  the 
difference  might  arise.  In  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  the  sons  of  Arah  (the  first  case  in  which 
the  lists  differ),  Ezr.  ii.  5,  we  read,  n'lXO  V^'^ 
W^2^)  ntJ'Dri,  "  seven  hundred  five  and  seventy," 
whereas  in  Neh.  vii.  10,  we  read,  mXO  t^'t^' 
D^J^-I  W'^^n.  But  the  order  of  the  numerals  in 
Ezr.  ii.  .5,  where  the  units  precede  the  tens,  is  the 
only  case  in  which  this  order  is  found.  Obviously, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  read  W^IOJl,  instead  of 
riK^Dn,  jifty  instead  of  Jive.  No  less  obviously 
Q^]}'2l^  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  almost  identical 
D'JtJ',  and  probably  caused  the  preceding  change 
of  HK'On  into  D"'K>pn.'  But  the  tens  and  units 
being  identical,  it  is  evident  that  the  variation  in 
the  hundreds  is  an  error,  aiising  from  both  six  and 
leven  beginning  with  the  same  letter  K'.  The 
Teiy  same  interchange  of  six  and  seven  takes  place 
in  the  number  of  Adonikam,  and  Bigvai,  only  in 


•  So  also  Grotius  (notes  on  Ezr.  ii.  Neh.  vll.),  with  his 
Oiual  clear  sense  and  sound  judgment.  See  especially  his 
Dote  on  Est.  ii.  1.  where  he  says  that  many  Greek  copies 
tf  Ezra  omit  ch. ... 

'"  Or  if  y3K'  is  the  right  reading  in  Ezr.  ii.  5  (instead  of 
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the  units  (Neh.  vii.  18,  19;  Ezr.  ii.  13,14").  In 
Pahath-Moab,  the  variation  from  2812,  Ezr.  ii.  6,  to 
2818  Neh.  vii.  11 ;  in  Zattu,  from  945  Ezr.  ii.  8, 
to  845  Neh.  vii.  13 ;  in  Binnui,  from  642  to  648 
in  Bebai,  from  623  to  628 ;  in  Hashum,  from  22^ 
to  328  ;  in  Senaah,  from  3630  to  3930  ;  the  same 
cause  has  operated,  viz.  that  in  the  numbers  two 
and  eight,  three  and  eight,  nine  and  six,  the  same 
initial  K'  is  found  ;  and  the  resemblance  in  these 
numbers  may  probably  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  abbreviations.  In  Azgad  (1222  and  2322)  as 
in  Senaah,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  tens  and 
units  being  the  same  in  both  passages,  while  the 
thousands  differ  by  the  mere  addition  or  omission  of 
a  final  D,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  variation  is  a 
clerical  one  only.  In  Adin,  Neh.  vii.  20,  six  for 
four,  in  the  hundreds,  is  probably  caused  by  the 
six  hundred  of  the  just  preceding  Adonikans.  In 
the  four  remaining  cases  the  variations  are  equally 
easy  of  explanation,  and  the  result  is  to  leave  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  enumeration  was 
identical  in  the  first  instance  in  both  passages.  It 
may,  however,  be  added  as  completing  the  proof 
that  these  variations  do  not  arise  from  Ezra  giving 
the  census  in  Zerubbabel's  time,  and  Nehemiah 
that  in  his  own  time  (as  Ceillier,  Prideaux,  and 
other  learned  men  have  thought),  that  in  the  cases 
of  Parosh,  Pahath-Moab,  Elam,  Shephatiah,  Bebai, 
Azgad,  and  Adonikam,  of  which  we  are  told 
in  Ezr.  viii.  3-14,  that  considerable  numbers 
came  up  to  Juda;a  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — 
long  subsequent  therefore  to  the  time  of  Zerub- 
babel — the  numbers  are  either  exactly  the  same  in 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  or  exhibit  such  variations  as 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  numbers  of  those 
families  respectively  who  were  added  to  the  Jewish 
residents  in  Palestine  under  Artaxerxes. 

To  turn  next  to  the  offerings.  The  Book  of  Ezra 
(ii.  68,  69)  merely  gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows  : 
6 1,000 1  drachms  of  gold,  5,000  pounds  of  silver,  and 
100  priests'  garments.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  givesi 
no  sum  total,  but  gives  the  following  items  (vii.  72) : 

The  Tir:-hatha  gave  lOOOS  drachms  of  gold,  50 
basons,  530  priests'  garments. 

The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave  20,000  drachms  of 
gold,  and  2,200  pounds  of  silver. 

The  rest  of  the  people  gave20,000  drachms  of  gold, 
2000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests'  garments. 

Here  then  we  learn  that  these  oilerings  were 
made  in  three  shares,  by  three  distinct  parties:  the 
governor,  the  chief  fathers,  the  people.  The  sum 
total  of  drachms  of  gold  we  learn  fiom  Ezra,  was 
61,000.  The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah, 
were  20,000  in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but 
1000  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor  !  Is 
>t  not  quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah 
the  20  has  slipped  out  of  the  text  (as  in  1  Esdr. 
V.  45,  60,000  has),  and  that  his  real  contribution 
was  21,000  ?  his  generosity  prompting  him  to  give 
in  excess  of  his  fair  third.  Next,  as  regards  the 
pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  according  to 
Ezra,  5000.  The  shares  were,  according  to  Nehe- 
miah, 2200  pounds  fi-om  the  chiefs,  and  2000  from 
the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give  2300  for  the 
chiefs,  and  2200  for  the  people,  making  4500  in 
all.  and  so  leaving  a  deficiency  of  500  pounds  as 

□  '•yiK').  then  the  D^3B'  of  Neh.  vii.  10  is  easily  no- 
counted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  preceding  numoer« 
of  Parosh  and  Shephatiah  buth  end  with  the  saiE«  ntuubei 
iivo. 
*s  Observe  the  odd  thousand  in  butb  caseK 
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compared  with  Ezra's  tot;il  of  5000,  and  ascribing 
no  silver  offering  to  tlie  Tirshatha.  As  regards  tlie 
piiests'  garments.  The  sum  total  as  given  in  both 
the  Hebrew  and  (Jreek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1  Esdr. 
b  100.  The  items  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are 
530  +  67  =  597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30  +  67  = 
97,  and  that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  fiom 
the  numbers  themselves.  For  the  total  being  100, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  '§",  and  67  is  the 
nearest  whole  number  to  §  X  100.  So  that  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33  pi'iests' 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67,  pro- 
bably in  two  gifts  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all  100. 
But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to  the 
Tirshatha's  tale  of  garments?  Clearly  it  is  a  fi'ag- 
ment  of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver,  which, 
with  the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha's  dona- 
tion of  silver.  So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ouglit  to  be 
read  thus,  "  The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure 
21,000  drachms  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of 
silver,  and  33  priests'  garments."  The  offerings 
then,  as  well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once 
identical  in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii. 
68,  what  the  book  of  Nehemiah  does  not  expiessly 
tell  us  (though  the  priests'  garments  strongly  in- 
dicate it),  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  liberal 
contribution,  viz.  "  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  in 
his  place"  (i:bp  hv  nn::i|n^).    From  this  phrase 

occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  account  of  the 
building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel,  it  has  usually 
been  understood  as  referring  to  the  rebuilding. 
But  it  really  means  no  such  thing.  The  phrase 
properly  implies  restoration  and  preservation,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  exactly  similar  case  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  2  Chr.  xxiv. 
13,  after  the  injuries  and  neglect  under  Athaliah, 
where  we  read,  ^V  ^''^h^'^  fl^S'^K  •'n"''?y'1 
iRJSnO,  "  they  set  the  House  of  God  in  its  state" 
(comp.  also  1.  K.  xv.  4).  The  fact  then  was  that, 
when  all  the  rulers  and  nobles  and  people  were 
gathered  together  at  Jerusalem  to  be  registered  in 
tlie  seventh  month,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  collect  their  contributions  to  restore 
the  Temple  also  (2  Mace.  i.  18),  which  had  naturally 
partaken  of  the  general  misery  and  affliction  of 
Jerusalem,  Imt  which  it  would  not  have  been  wise 
to  restore  till  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  placed  the 
city  in  a  st;;te  of  safety.  At  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  spirit,  they  formed  the  resolutions  recorded 
in  Neh.  x.  32-39,  to  keep  up  the  Temple  ritual. 

It  already  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  section  under  consideration  is  in  its  right  place 
in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  inserted  subse- 
quently in  the  book  of  Ezra  out  of  its  chronological 
order.  But  one  or  two  additional  proofs  of  this 
must  be  mentioned.  The  most  convincing  and 
palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  Neh.  vii.  65.  That  the 
Tirshatha,  here  and  at  Neh.  vii.  70,  means  Nehe- 
miah, we  are  expressly  told  Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  l,"*  and 
therefore  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  what  is  related 
Ezr.  ii.  62,  Neh.  vii.  64,  happened  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  and  not  in  Zerubbabel's.  Consequently  the 
tiking  of  the  census,  which  gave  rise  to  that  inci- 
dent, belongs  to  the  same  time.  In  other  words, 
the  section  we  are  considering  is  in  its  original  and 
right   place    in  the    book  of  Nehemiah,  and   was 

k  It  Is  worth  noticing  that  Nehemiah's  name  is  men- 
tioned fls  the  Tirshatha  in  1  Esdr.  v.  40. 
'  Were  it  not  for  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  and  Mor- 
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transferred  from  thence  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  wher« 
it  stands  out  of  its  chronological  order.  And  this  ii 
still  further  evident  from  the  circumstance  th.-it 
the  closing  portion  of  this  section  is  an  abbreviation 
of  the  same  portion  as  it  stands  in  Nehemiah, 
proving  that  fhe  passage  existed  in  Nehemiah  before 
it  was  inserted  in  Ezra,  Another  proof  is  the  men- 
tion of  Ezra  as  taking  pa-rt  in  that  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  in  Ezr.  iii.  1, 
Neh.  viii.  1  ;  for  Ezra  did  not  come  to  Jerusalem 
till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  vii.).  Another  is 
the  mention  of  Nehemiah  as  one  of  the  leaders 
under  whom  the  captives  enumerated  in  the  census 
came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh.  vii.  7:  in  both  which 
passages  the  juxtaposition  of  Nehemiah  with  Seraiah, 
when  compared  with  Neh.  x.  1,  2,  greatly  strengthens 
the  conclusion  that  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  is 
meant.  Then  again,  that  Nehemiah  should  sum- 
mon all  the  families  of  Israel  to  Jerusalem  to  take 
their  census,  and  that,  having  done  so  at  great  cost 
of  time  and  trouble,  he,  or  whoever  was  employed 
by  him,  should  merely  transcribe  an  old  census 
taken  nearly  100  yeais  before,  instead  of  recording 
the  result  of  his  own  labours,  is  so  improbable  that 
nothing  but  the  plainest  necessity  could  mirke  one 
believe  it.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
the  words  in  Neh.  vii.  5,  6,  seem  to  describe  the 
register  which  follows  as  "  the  register  of  the 
genealogy  of  them  which  came  up  at  the  first," 
and  that  the  expression  "  and  found  written  therein  " 
requires  that  the  words  which  follow  should  be  a 
quotation  from  tliat  register  (comp.  vi.  6).  To 
this  difficulty  (and  it  is  a  difficulty  at  first  sight) 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  words 
quoted  are  only  those  (in  Neh.  vii.  6)  which  con- 
tain the  title  of  the  register  found  by  Nehemiah. 
His  own  new  register  begins  with  the  words  at 
ver.  7:  D^NBH,  &c.,  "The  men  who  came  with 
Zerubbabel,"  &c.,  which  form  the  descriptive  title 
of  the  following  catalogue.'  Nehemiah,  or  those 
employed  by  him  to  take  the  new  census,  doubtless 
made  use  of  the  old  register  (sanctioned  as  it  had 
been  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah)  as  an  authority  by 
which  to  decide  the  genealogies  of  the  present  gene- 
lation.  And  hence  it  was  that  when  the  sons  of 
Barzillai  claimed  to  be  entered  into  the  register  of 
priestly  families,  but  could  not  produce  the  entry 
of  their  house  in  that  old  register,  Nehemiah  re- 
fused to  admit  them  to  the  priestly  office  (39-42), 
but  made  a  note  of  their  claim,  that  it  might  be 
decided  whenever  a  competent  authority  should 
arise.  From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  section  under  consideration  belongs  properly  to 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  was  written  in  its  present  form  by  Nehemiah 
himself.  Indeed  the  sudden  change  to  the  third 
person,  in  speaking  of  the  Tirshatha,  in  ver.  65,  70 
(a  change  which  continues  regularly  till  the  section 
beginning  xii.  31),  is  a  strong  indication  of  a  change 
in  the  writer,  as  is  also  the  use  of  the  term  Tirshatha 
instead  of  Pechah,  which  last  is  the  official  designa- 
tion by  which  Nehemiah  speaks  of  himself  and 
other  governors  (v.  14,  18,  ii.  7,  9,  iii.  7).  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7, 
contains  the  substance  of  what  was  found  in  this 
part  of  Nehemiah's  narrative,  but  abridged,  and  ir 
the  foini  of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  separating   Nehemiah's   register  froni 


<i;cai  in  ver.  7,  one  might  have  thought  Nehemiah's  r» 
gister  began  with  the  words,  "  The  number  of  the  nea,' 
lu  «r.  1. 
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Siembbabel's,  and  also  for  the  very  abrupt  mention 
01  the  gifts  of  the  Tirshatha  and  the  people  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  This  abstract  foiined  a  tran- 
sition from  Nehemiah's  narrative  in  the  preceding 
chapters  to  the  entirely  new  matter  inserted  in  the 
following  sections. 

(6.)  The  next  section  commences  Neh.viii.,  latter 
part  of  ver.  1,  and  ends  Neh.  xi.  3.  Now  through- 
out this  section  several  things  are  obsei-vable. 
(1.)  Nehemiah  does  not  once  speak  in  the  first  per- 
son (viii.  9,  X.  1).  (2.)  Nehemiah  is  no  longer  the 
principal  actor  in  what  is  done,  but  almost  dis- 
appears from  the  scene,  instead  of  being,  as  in  tlie 
first  six  chapters,  the  centre  of  the  whole  action, 
(o.)  Ezra  for  the  first  time  is  introduced,  and 
throughout  the  whole  section  the  most  prominent 
place  is  assigned  either  to  him  personaHy,  or  to 
strictly  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (4.)  The  prayer  in 
ch.  ix.  is  very  different  in  its  construction  from 
Nehemiah's  prayer  in  ch.  i.,  and  in  its  frequent 
references  to  the  various  books  of  the  0.  T.  singu- 
larly suited  to  the  character  and  acquirements  of 
Ezra,  "  the  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses." 
(5.)  The  section  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  and 
Ktor  in  the  events  described.  This  appears  by  the 
minute  details,  e.  g.  viii.  4,  5,  6,  &c.,  and  the  use 
of  the  first  person  plural  (x.  30-39).  (6.)  There  is 
*  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
Ezra's  narrative,  and  also  an  identity  in  the  use  of 
particular  phrases  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  18,  Neh.  viii.  8  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  22,  Neh.  viii.  17).  This  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  critics  of  the  most  opposite  opinions 
(see  Keil's  Einleitung,  p.  461).  Hence,  as  Ezra's 
manner  is  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  as  well 
as  in  the  first  person,  there  is  great  probability  in 
the  opinion  advocated  by  Havernick  and  Kleinert,'' 
that  tliis  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra.  The  fact  too 
that  1  Esdr.  ix.  38  sqq.  annexes  Neh.  viii.  1-13  to 
Ezr.  X.,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xi. 
."),  §5),  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  it  was  known 
to  be  the  work  of  Ezra^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Ezra  himself  inserted  this  or  any  other 
part  of  the  present  book  of  Nehemiah  in  the  midst 
of  the  Tirshatha's  history.  But  if  there  was  extant 
an  account  of  these  transactions  by  Ezra,  it  may 
have  been  thus  incorporated  with  Nehemiah's  his- 
tory by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  the  union  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as 
one  book  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  arrangement  (as 
Jerome  testifies),  under  the  title  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  mav  have  had  its  origin  in  this  circumstance. 

(c.)  The  third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It 
contiiins  a  list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi  (priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up  their 
abode  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  volunteers,  and  the  decision  of  the  lot, 
mentioned  in  xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  that  in  vii.  8-60,  as  appears  by  the 
allusion  in  xi.  3  to  that  previous  document.  For 
ver.  3  distinguishes  the  following  list  of  the  "  dwellers 
at  Jerusalem  "  from  the  foregoing  one  of  '*  Israel, 
piiest3,  Levites,  Nethinim,  and  chikh'en  of  Solo- 
mon's servants,"  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Israel, 
as  set  forth  in  ch.  vii.  This  list  is  an  extract  from 
\he  ofticial  roll  preserved  in  the  national  archives, 
only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by  a  com- 
parison with  1  Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of  the 
isame  roll  is  also  preserved  in  a  fuller  fwm,  and  in 


Kleinert  ascribes  ch.  viii.  to  an  assistant,  ix.  and  x.  to 
Kira  himself.    See  I)e  Wette,  Parker's  transl.  ii.  332. 
"  Oornp.  1  Chr.  ix.  2  with  Neh  vii.  73. 
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the  lattei  part  especially  with  considerable  T8ii» 
tions  and  additions :  it  seems  also  to  be  quite  out 
of  its  place  in  Chronicles,  and  its  insertion  tbera 
probably  caused  the  repetition  of  1  Chr.  viii.  29-40 
which  is  found  in  duplicate  ix.  35-44 ;  in  the 
latter  place  wholly  unconnected  with  Ix.  1-54,  but 
connected  with  what  follows  (ch.  x.  sqq.),  as 
well  as  with  what  precedes  ch.  ix.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears clearly  that  1  Chr.  ix.  2-34  is  a  later  inser- 
tion made  after  Nehemiah's  census,™  but  proving 
by  its  very  incoherence  that  the  book  of  Chronicles 
existed  previous  to  its  insertion.  But  this  by  the 
way.  The  nature  of  the  information  in  this  section, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chr.,  would  rathe«- 
indicate  a  Levitical  hand.  It  might  or  might  not 
have  been  the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding 
section.  If  written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,44-47. 
In  conjunction  with  1  Chr.  ix.  it  gives  us  minute 
and  interesting  information  concerning  the  families 
residing  at  Jerusalem,"  and  their  genealogies,  and 
especially  concerning  the  provision  for  the  Temple- 
senrice.  The  gi'ant  made  by  Artaxerxes  (ver.  23) 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  singers  is  exactly  parallel 
to  that  made  by  Darius  as  set  forth  in  Ezr.  vi.  8, 
9,  10.  The  statement  in  ver.  24  concerning  Petha- 
hiah  the  Zarhite,  as  "  at  the  king's  hand  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  people,"  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, unless  perchance  it  alludes  to  the  time  dt 
Nehemiah's  absence  in  Babylon,  when  Pethahiah 
may  have  been  a  kind  of  deputy-governor  ad  in- 
terim. 

(d.)  From  xii.  1  to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly  an 
abstract  from  the  official  lists  made  and  insei-ted 
here  long  after  Nehemiah's  time,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  dynasty  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  expression 
Darius  the  Persian,  as  well  as  by  the  mention  of 
Jaddua.  The  allusion  to  Jeshua,  and  to  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra,  in  ver.  26,  is  also  such  as.  would  be  made 
long  posterior  to  their  lifetime,  and  contains  a  re- 
markable reference  to  the  two  censuses  taken  and 
written  down,  the  one  in  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel's 
time,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah ;  for  it  is 
evidently  from  these  two  censuses,  the  existence  of 
which  is  borne  witness  to  in  Neh.  ^ii.  5,  that  the 
writer  of  xii.  26  drew  his  information  concerning 
the  prie.stly  families  at  those  two  epochs  (compare 
also  xii.  47). 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  list  of  priests  in  Zerub- 
babel's time,  with  that  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Nehemiah's  time,  as  given  below,  both 
illustrates  the  use  of  proper  names  above  referred 
to,  and  also  the  clerical  fluctuations  to  which  proper 
names  are  subject. 

Neh.  X.  1-8.  Neh.  x;i.  i-t. 

Seraiah Seraiah 

Azariah Ezra 

Jeremiah          ,.         ..  Jeremiah 

Pashur    . .         . .         . .  

Amariah Amariah 

Malchijah           . .         . .  Malluch 

Hattush            ..         ..  Hattush 

Shebaniah                     . .  Shecaniah 

Malluch  . .        .          . .  Jlattuch  (above' 

Haiim Rehum 

Meremoth          ..         ..  Meremoth 

Obadiah Iddo 

Daniel 

■>  That  these  families  were  cotjects  of  esp^'iOLi  interest 
appears  from  Neh.  ^i.  2. 
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Neh.  X.  1-8.  N^h.  xli.  1-7. 

Glnnetbun  ..         ..         (Jinnetho 

Barucb    

Mesliultam         . .         . .  

Abyah Abijah 

Mijamin Miamin 

Maazioh  . .         . .         . .         Mnadiub 

Bilgai Bilgah 

Sbemaiah  . .         . .        Sliemaiah 

Joiarib 
Jedaiab 
Sallu 
Amok 
Hllkiah 
Jedaiab. 

(3.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory  interpolation, 
made  in  later  times,  probably  by  the  last  reviser 
ti(  the  book,  whoever  he  was.  That  it  is  so  is  evi- 
di^nt  not  only  from  the  sudden  change  from  the 
fiist  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
personal  narrative  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Nehemiah  necessarily  took  the  lead),  but  from 
*i>e  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transaction 
described  in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself,  where 
he  speaks  as  we  should  expect  him  to  speak :  "  And 
I  made  treasurers  over  the  treasuries,"  &c.  The 
language  too  of  ver.  47  is  manifestly  that  of  one 
looking  back  upon  the  times  of  Zerubbabel  and 
those  of  Nehemiah  as  alike  past.  In  like  manner 
xii.  27-30  is  the  account  by  the  same  annotator  of 
what  Nehemiah  himself  relates,  .xiii.  10-12. 

Though,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to  point 
out  those  passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part 
of  Nehemiah's  own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting 
them  out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity. 
For  Neh.  xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  part 
it'  ch.  vii.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion 
of  Nehemiah's  work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former. 
Had  the  former  part  been  merely  a  kind  of  diary 
entered  day  by  day,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  abruptly  inteiTupted  and  as  abraptly  re- 
sumed. But  as  Neh.  v.  14  distinctly  shows  that 
the  whole  history  was  either  written  or  revised  by 
tiie  auth'  r  after  he  had  been  goveraor  twelve  years, 
such  a  supposition  cannot  stand.  It  should  seem, 
theiefore,  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason  the 
intermediate  portion  has  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  the  narrative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
vii.  7  to  xii.  27, 

And  we  are  greatly  confirmed  in  this  supposition 
by  observing  that  in  the  very  chapter  where  we 
first  notice  this  abrupt  change  of  person,  we  have 
another  evidence  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of 
what  Nehemiah  wrote.  F'or  at  the  close  of  chap.  vii. 
we  have  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the 
governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people ;  but  we  are 
not  even  toid  for  what  purpose  these  offerings  were  , 
made.  Only  we  are  led  to  guess  that  it  must  have  ' 
been  for  the  Temple,  as  the  parallel  passage  in  i 
Ezr.  ii.  tells  us  it  was,  by  the  mention  of  the  priests' 
garments  which  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work  must  have 
contained  an  account  of  some  transactions  connected 
with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple,  which 
led  to  these  contributions  being  made.  Now,  it  so 
tappens  that  there  is  a  passage  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  in 
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which  "  the  '^-itings  and  commentaines  of  Nehe* 
miah  "  are  referred  to  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
they  contained  matter  relative  to  the  sacred  fire 
having  consumed  the  sacrifices  offered  by  Nehemiah 
on  some  solemn  occasion  when  he  repaired  and 
dedicated  the  Temple,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
present  book  of  Nehemiah  ;  and  if  any  dependanca 
can  be  placed  upon  the  account  theie  given,  and  in 
i.  18-36,  we  seem  to  have  exactly  the  two  facts 
that  we  want  to  justify  our  hypothesis.  The  one, 
that  Nehemiah's  narrative  at  this  part  contained 
some  things  which  were  not  suited  to  form  part  of 
the  Bible ;  °  the  other,  that  it  formerly  contained 
some  account  which  would  be  the  natural  occasion 
for  mentioning  the  offerings  which  come  in  so 
abruptly  at  present.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  ex- 
ceptional matter  was  consequently  omitted,  and  an 
abridged  notice  of  the  offerings  retained,  we  should 
have  exactly  the  appearance  which  we  actually  have 
in  chap.  vii. 

Nor  is  such  an  explanation  less  suited  to  connect 
the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah's  narrative  with  the 
fomier.  Chap.  xii.  31,  goes  on  to  describe  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  and  its  ceremonial.  How  naturally 
this  would  be  the  sequel  of  that  dedication  of  the  re- 
stored Temple  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  2  Mace, 
it  is  needless  to  observe.  So  that  if  we  suppose  the 
missing  portion.-,  of  Nehemiah's  histoiy  which  de- 
scribed the  dedication  service  of  the  Temple  to  have 
followed  his  description  of  the  census  in  ch.  vi-  , 
and  to  have  been  followed  by  the  account  of  the 
ofierings,  and  then  to  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
dedication  of  the  wall,  we  have  a  perfectly  natural 
and  consistent  narrative.  In  erasing  what  was  irre- 
levant, and  inserting  the  intervening  matter,  of 
course  no  pains  were  taken,  because  no  desire  existed, 
to  disguise  the  operation,  or  to  make  the  joints 
smooth ;  the  object  being  simply  to  preserve  an 
authentic  record  without  reference  to  authorship  or 
literary  perfection. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  much  proba- 
bility to  the  statement  in  2  Mace,  is  that  the  writer 
closely  connects  what  Nehemiah  did  with  what 
Solomon  had  done  before  him,  in  this,  one  may 
guess,  following  Nehemiah's  narrative.  But  in  the 
extant  portion  of  our  book,  Neh.  i.  6,  we  have  a 
distinct  allusion  to  Solomon's  prayer  (1  K.  viii. 
28,  29),  as  also  in  Neh.  xiii.  20,  we  have  to  another 
part  of  Solomon's  life.  So  that  on  the  whole  the 
passage  in  2  Mace,  lends  considerable  support  to  the 
theory  that  the  middle  portion  of  Nehemiah's  work 
was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was  substituted  for  it 
partly  an  abiidged  abstract,  and  partly  Ezra's  nar- 
rative and  other  appended  documents.P 

We  may  then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
all  the  middle  part  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has 
been  supplied  by  other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six 
chapters  and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter 
and  half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the  interme- 
mediate  portion  being  inserted  by  those  who  ha(J 
authority  to  do  so,  in  order  to  complete  the  history 
of  the  transactions  of  those  times.  The  difference 
of  authorship  being  marked  especially  by  this,  that, 
in  the  first  and  last  portions,  Nehemiah  invariably 
speaks  in  the  fii-st  person  singular  (except  in  the 
inserted  verses  xii.  44-47),  but  in  the  middle  por- 
tion never.     It  is  in  this  middle  portion  alone  that 


»  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Nehemiah  wrots    authentic,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  EUited  to  hive  a 
^11  that  is  » 'tribute^,  to  bim  in  2  Mace.    It  is  very  pro-  ;  place  in  the  canon. 

onb'.e  that  there  was  an  apocryphal  version  of  his  book,  I      p  Ceilller  also  supposes  that  patt  of  Nehemiah's  work 
*ith  additions  and  embellishments.    Still  even  the  cri-  '  may  be  now  lost. 
Kmal  work  may  have  contained  matter  either  not  strictly  j 
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matter  unsuited  to  Nehemiah's  times  fas  e.g.  Neh. 
xii.  11,  22),  is  found,  that  obscurity  of  connection 
exists^  and  that  the  variety  of  style  (as  almost  all 
critics  admit)  suggests  a  different  authorship.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  book  of  NehemiaL 
is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Chronicles,i  being 
reckoned  by  the  Hebrews,  as  Jeiome  testifies,  as 
one  with  Ezra,  which  was  confessedly  so,  and 
that,  as  we  have  seen  under  Ezra,  Chronicles, 
and  Kings,  the  customary  method  of  composing 
the  national  Chronicles  was  to  make  use  of  contem- 
porary writings,  and  work  them  up  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  it  will  cease  to  surprise 
us  in  the  least  that  Nehemiah's  diary  should  have 
been  so  used :  nor  will  the  admixture  of  other  con- 
temporary documents  with  it,  or  the  addition  of 
any  reflections  by  the  latest  editor  of  it,  in  any  way 
detract  fi-om  its  authenticity  or  authority. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
was  put  into  its  present  form,  we  have  only  the 
following  data  to  guide  us.  The  latest  high-priest 
mentioned,  Jaddiia,  was  doubtless  still  alive  when 
his  name  was  added.  The  descriptive  addition  to 
the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22)  "  the  Persian,"  indi- 
cates that  the  Persian  rule  had  ceased,  and  the  Greek 
mle  had  begun.  Jaddua's  name,  therefore,  and 
the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver.  22,  were  inserted  early 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  registers  of  the  Levites,  enteied  into 
the  Chronicles,  did  not  come  down  lower  than  the 
time  of  Johanan  (ver.  23)  ;  and  it  even  seems  from 
the  distribution  of  the  conjunction  "  and "  in 
ver.  2 1 ,  that  the  name  of  Jaddua  was  not  included 
when  the  sentence  was  first  written,  but  stopped 
at  Johanan,  and  that  Jaddua  and  the  clause  about 
the  priests  were  added  later.  So  that  the  close  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek,  is  the  time  clearly  indicated  when  the  latest 
additions  were  made,  But  whether  this  addition 
was  anything  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  docu- 
ments contained  from  oh.  xi.  3  to  xii.  26,  or  even 
much  less ;  or  whether  at  the  same  time,  or  at  an 
earlier  one,  the  great  alteiation  was  made  of  sub- 
stituting the  abridgment  in  ch.  vii.  in  the  contem- 
porary narratives  in  ch.  viii.  ix.  x.,  foi'  what 
Nehemiah  had  written,  there  seems  to  be  no  means 
of  deciding.'  Nor  is  the  decision  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
exactly  when  the  volume  of  Holy  Scripture  defi- 
nitively assumed  its  present  shape,  and  who  were 
the  persons  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it. 

3.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book  is 
very  similar  to  the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  Nehemiah 
has,  it  is  true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as  De 
Wette  has  observed,  certain  phrases  and  modes  of 
expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has  also  some  few 
words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere  in  Scripture  ; 
but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  exactly  that  of  the 
books  puiporting  to  be  of  the  same  age.  Some 
words,  as  D'D^VD,  "  cymbals,"  occur  in  Chron., 
Ezr.,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  H'l^rin  occurs 
frequently  in  the  same  thi'ee  books,  but  only  twice  (in 
Jiidg.  V.)'  besides.  TTiaX  or  N3T15N,  "  a  letter,"  is 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Esth.,  Ezr.,  and  Chron.  m*3. 
and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  KT'S,  whether  spoken  of 


1  So  Ewald  also. 
If  we  knew  the  real  history  of  the  title  Tirshatha, 
It  might  assist  us  in  determining  the  date  of  tbe  passage 
•her"  it  apjiears. 
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the  palace  at  Susa,  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  ait 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Ezr.,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron, 
^y^  to  Neh.,  and  Dan.,  and  Ps.  xlv.  The  phras* 
D^O^n  >r6K,  and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  "  th« 
God  of  Heavens,"  ai'e  common  to  Ezr.,  Neh.,  and  Dan 
tJ'ibO,  "  distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezr.  and  Neh 
Such  words  as  pD,  ^3'^D,  D"1"!3,  and  sucb 
Ai'amaisms  as  the  use  of  ?!3n,  i.  7,  "n^Q*,  v.  7, 

-     T  '",  T' 

tXTO,  V.  4,  &c.,  are  also  evidences  of  the  age  whea 
Nehemiah  wrote.  As  examples  of  peculiar  wordi 
or  meanings,  used  in  this  book  alone,  the  foUowinf 
may  be  mentioned :  —  3  IHK',  "  to  inspect,"  ii 
13,  15;  HND,  in  the  sense  of  "interest,"  v.  11, 
J1-1JI  (in  Hiph.),  "  to  shut,"  vii.  ?, ;  ^yiO,  «  a  lift- 
ing up,"  viii.  6;  nnfH,  "praises,"  or  "choirs,' 
xii.  8  ;  n^-l^nn,  "  a  procession,"  xii.  32  ;  XIpD. 
in  sense  of  "  reading,"  viii.  8  ;  mVN,  for 
n~l''\*t?X,  xiii.  3,  where  both  fonn  and  sense  are 
alike  unusual. 

The  Aramean  form,  iTlin),  Hiph.  of  m*  for 
mV,    is   very   rare,    only  five*   other   analogous 

examples  occurring  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  though 
it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chaldee. 

The  phrase  D^SH  Svh^  ^'''X,  iv.  17  (which  is 
omitted  by  the  LXX.)  is  ir.oapable  of  explanation. 
One  would  have  expected,  instead  of  D^Dn» 
IT'S,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10. 

NntJ''"inri,  "  the  Tirshatha,"  which  only  occurs 

in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  Neh.  vii.  65,  70,  viii.  9,  x.  1,  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  only  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to  be  more 
likely  to  mean  "  cupbearer "  than  "  governor,'' 
though  the  latter  intei-pretation  is  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  fi-ee 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in 
which  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  ortho- 
graphy, both  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
same  book  and  with  the  same  names  in  other  part* 
of  Sci'ipture ;  and  also  in  numerals.  Of  the  latter  w*- 
have  seen  several  examples  in  the  pai-allel  passage* 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. ;  and  the  same  lists  will  give 
variations  in  names  of  men.  So  will  xii.  1-7,  com- 
pared with  xii.  12,  and  with  x.  1-8. 

A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.,  with  1  Chr. 
ix.  2,  &c.,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations : — 
Neh.  xi.  4,  Athaiah  of  the  children  of  Perez 
=  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  Uthai  of  the  children  of  Perez  ; 
v.  5,  Maaseiah  the  son  of  Shiloni  =  v.  5,  of  the 
Shilonites,  Asaiah  ;  v.  9,  Jiidah  the  son  of  Senuah 
(Heb.  Hasenuah)=v.  7,  Hodaviah  the  son  of  Ha- 
senuah  ;  v.  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib,  Jachin 
=  V.  10,  Jdaiah,  Jehoiarib,  Jachin  ;  v.  13,  Amasai 
son  of  Azareel^v.  12,  Maasai  son  of  Jahzerah  ; 
V.  17,  Micah  the  son  of  Zabdi=v.  15,  Micah  the 
son  of  Zicliri  (comp.  Neh.  xii.  35).  To  which 
many  others  might  be  added. 

Many  vaiious  readings  are  also  indicated  by  the 
LXX.  version.     For  example,  at  ii.  13.  for  D'3ri» 


»  Ps.  xlv.  18,  cxvi.  6;   l  Sam.  xvii.  ii  \   Is.  lit  C  ;  Bk 
slvl.  22  (Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1S«1,  p.  Zi%. 
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•■'dragon,"  they  read  D^JXH,  "  figs,"  and  render  it 
'wv  (TvkSiv.     At  ii.  20,  for  D-lpi,  "  we  will  arise,"  i 
hey  read  C'p^,  "  pure,"  and  render  it  Kadapol. 
it  iii.  2,  for  -133,  "  they  built,"  they  read  twice 
J3,  ui«f ;    and  so  at  ver.  14.      At  iii.   15,  for 

iV?'}  1^"?  ^^W'^  '^?"!1?'  "  ^^^  P°°^  °^  ^^^°^^  ^^  , 
Jie  king's  garden,"  they  read  "n  T3?  "H  "1,  "  the 
King's   fleece,"    and    render   it   KoXv/xfi'fidpas   rwv 
icutSlaiv  TTJ  Kovpq.  rou  Ba(Ti\4a>s'  Kovpa  being  the 
word  by  which  ]i  is  rendered  in  Deut.  sviii.  4. 
n7{^n  is  rendered  by  KwSlav,  "  sheep-skins,"  in 
the'Chaldee   sense   of   rh^   or   SH^K',   a  fleece! 
recently  stripped  fi-om  the  animal  (Castell.  Lex.). 
At  iii.   16,  for  133,  "  over  against,"  they  read  , 
J3,   "  the  garden  ;"  comp.  ver.  26  :  in  iii.  34,  35 
(iv.  2,  3),  they  seem  to  have  had  a  corrupt  and  j 
unintelligible  text.    At  v.  5,  for  C^inX,  "  others,"  | 

they  read  D"''lhn,  "the  nobles:"  v.  11,  for  flNO. 
"  the  hundiedth,"  they  read  riNJO,  "  some  of," 
rendering  airS:  'vi.  1,  for  y)^  rl3,  there  was  left  no 
'  breach  in  it,"  viz.,  the  wall,  they  read  rt-ll  D3> 
"  spirit  in  them,"  viz.,  Sanballat,  &c.,  rendering 
iy  avroii  irvorf  vi.  3,  for  HSIK,  "  I  leave  it," 
they  read   nNS"IX,  "  I  complete  it,"  reXeiaxrca' 

which  gives  a  better  sense.  At  vii.  68,  sqq.,  the 
number  of  asses  is  2700  instead  of  6720  ;  of  priests' 
garments,  30  instead  of  530 ;  of  pounds  of  silver, 
2300  and  2200,  instead  of  2200  aad  2000,  as  has 
been  noticed  above ;  and  ver.  70,  t^  N66;u(a,  for 
"  the  Tirshatha."  At  xi.  11,  for  1*33,  "ruler," 
they  read  133,  "  over  against,"  dirtvavTi,     At  sii. 

8,  for  nnfn,  "  thanksgiving,"   nil^n,  inl  twv 

XupSiv :    xii.    25,   for   *QpN,    "  the   treasuries," 

*Elp'X,   "  my  gathering  together,"   ev   t^   ffwa- 

"yayeiv  jxe' :  and  at  xii.  44,  for  ^IK',  "  the  fields," 

they  read  ^"ItJ*,  "  the  princes,"  &pxov(Ti  tSiv  ir6- 

Xeasv:  with  other  minor  variations.  The  prin- 
cipal additions  are  at  viii.  8,  15,  and  ix.  6,  where 
the  name  of  Ezra  is  introduced,  and  in  the  first 
passage  also  the  words  iu  fTri(ni\jxri  Kvpiov.  The 
omissions  of  words  and  whole  verses  are  numerous : 
as  at  iii.  37,  38j  iv.  17  (23,  A.  V.  and  LXX.) ; 
vi.  4,  5,  6,  10,  11 ;  vii.  68,  69 ;  viii.  4,  7,  9,  10  ; 
x.  3,  5,  23  ;  xi.  13, 16-21,  23-26,  28-35  ;  xii.  3-7, 

9,  25,  28,  29,  the  whole  of  38, 40, 41,  and  half  42  ; 
xiii.  13,  14,  16,  20,  24,  25. 

The  following  discrepancies  seem  to  have  their 
origin  in  the  Greek  text  itself: — viii.  16,  TrAareiais 
•ijs  irSXfus,  instead  of  iruXTjy,  Heb.  D''J3n  lytJ'  '• 
X.  2,  TI02  APAIA  for  KAI  2APAIA  :  xi'  4,  2o- 
Hapia  fcr  A/xapla,  the  final  2  of  the  preceding 
vlos  having  stuck  to  the  beginning  of  the  name : 
xii.  31,  dvfjveyKav,  instead  of  — kv  "  I  brought 
up :"  xii,  39,  IxOvpdv,  inst^d  of  Ix^viipdv,  as  in 
iii.  3.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  a  number 
of  Hebrew  words  are  left  untranslated  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  LXX.,  which  probably  indicates  a 
want  of  learning  in  the  translator.  The  following 
are  the  chief  instances: — Chaps,  i.  1,  and  vii.  2 
iPipd,  and  t'^j  |3ip(£,  for  n"l"'3n  ;  ii.  13,  toO  701- 
V7)\<£  for  rh'h  mn  ;  Ib.  14,  rov  dtv  for  \1Vi}  i 
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iii.  5,  ol  ©eftewtyu  for  D^yipDn  ;    -b.  iiceelfi  (en 

Dnn^N  ;  ib.  6,  la(ravat  for  n3K'* ;  ib.  8,  ItwKftn 
for  DTlpin  ;  ib.  U,  Tuv  Qavovpijx  for  QH-lSrin 
iii.  16,  p-neayyapifj.  for  Dn33n  n''3  ;  ib.  20,  21, 
BneeXtaaoi^  for  3''tr>^N  n''3,  cf.  24  ;  ib.  22, 
*E/cxeX"P  f°''  "133 n  ;  ib.  31,  rod  <rape(pl  for 
>B>'Sn,  and  PnOav  Kadtvifj.  for  n''3''n3n  JT*,!  ; 
vii.  34,  'HAajuactp  for  "inx  ub'')}  ;  ib.  65,  ddep- 
cratrdd,  and  x.  1,  dpraffaaQd,  for  XHK'irin  ;  vii. 
70,  72,  x«9a»"ii9  foi'  rii3ri3  ;  xii.  27,  OuUed  fcr 

n'niri;  xiii.  5, 9,  tV  tiiavad  for  nn3!2n. 

4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an 
undisputed  place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by 
the  Hebrews  under  the  general  head  of  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog.  Gal. 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  the 
second  Book  of  Ezra.  [Esdras,  First  Book  of.] 
There  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  i* 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  by  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  simple 
character,  and  the  absence  of  anything  supernatural, 
prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  contents.  St.  Jerome 
{ad  Faulinarn)  does  indeed  suggest  that  the  account 
of  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  the  return  of  the 
people,  the  description  of  the  Priests,  Levites,  Israel- 
ites, and  proselytes,  and  the  division  of  the  labour 
among  the  different  families,  have  a  hidden  mean- 
ing: and  also  hints  that  Nehemiah's  name,  which 
he  intei-prets  consolator  a  Domino,  points  to  a 
mystical  sense.  But  the  book  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  such  applications,  which  are  so  mani- 
festly forced  and  sta-ained,  that  even  Augustine  says 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Ezra  that  it  is  simply  his- 
torical rather  than  prophetical  {De  Civit.  Dei,  xviii. 
36).  Those  however  who  wish  to  see  St.  Jerome's 
hint  elaborately  carried  out,  may  refer  to  the  Ven. 
Bede's  Ailegorica  Expositio  in  Lihrum  Nehemias, 
qui  et  Ezras  Secundus,  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to 
his  exposition  of  Ezra ;  and,  in  another  sense,  to 
Bp.  Pilkington's  Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and 
John  Fox's  Preface  {Park.  Sac).  It  may  be  added 
that  Bede  describes  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as 
prophets,  which  is  the  head  under  which  Josephus 
includes  them  in  his  description  of  the  sacred  books 
(C.  Ap.  i.  8). 

KeiVs  Einleitung;  Wiuer' s  Eealwort.;  DeWette's 
Einleitung,  by  Th.  Parker ;  Prideaux's  Connection ; 
Ceillier's  Auteurs  Ecclesiast. ;  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hebraic. ; 
Ewald,  Geschichte,\.  225,  iv.  144;  Thruf^'s  Ancient 
Jerusalem ;  Bosanquet's  Times  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. [A.  C.  H.] 

NEHEMI'AS  (Ntejui'as :  Nehemias).  1.  Ne- 
hemiah, the  contemporary  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(1  Esdr.  V.  8). 

2.  Nehemiah  the  Tii-shatha,  son  of  Hachaliah 
(1  Esdr.  V.  40). 

NE'HILOTH.    The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V. 

is  rendered  "  to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth  " 
(rtb^nan'^N)  -,  LXX.,  Aqulla,  Symmachus,  and 

Theodotion  translate  the  last  two  words  wrep  t^s 
KXrtpovofioiffTjs,  and  the  Vulgate,  "  pro  ea  quae 
haereditatem  consequitur,"  by  which  Augustine  un- 
derstands the  Church.  The  origin  of  their  error  was 
a  mistaken  etymology,  by  which  Nehiloth  is  derived 
fi'om  ?n3,  ndchal,  to  inherit.  Other  etymologioa 
have  been  p-oposed  which  are  equally  nnsoimd.    la 
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»3haldee  b^n,  nichil,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees," 
and  hence  .Tarchi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion 
of  multitude,  the  Psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole 
people  of  Israel.  R.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kimchi,  adopt- 
ing the  same  origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an 
instrument,  the  sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum 
»f  bees,  a  wind  instrument,  accordmg  to  Sonntag 
(de  ti:.  Psal.  p.  430),  which  had  a  rough  tone. 
Michaelis  {Stippl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1629)  suggests, 
with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  the  root  is  tc 
be  found  in  the  Arab.  \cfeO'  nachala,  to  winnow, 
and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better  part,  indi- 
cating that  the  Psalm,  in  the  title  of  which  Nehiloth 
occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted  by  the  purified 
and  better  portion  of  the  people."  It  is  most  likely. 
as  Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  root  T7T\,  chdlal,  to  bore,  perforate, 
whence  ^vfl,  chdltl,  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ; 

1  K.  i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term 
for  perforated  wind-insti'uments  of  all  kinds,  as  Ne- 
ginoth  denotes  all  manner  of  stringed  instruments. 
The  title  of  Ps.  v.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  con- 
ductor of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly- 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  where  (Dvph,  cholelim) 
"  the  players  upon  instruments  "  who  are  associated 
with  the  singers,  are  properly  "  pipers"  or  "  flute- 
players."  '  [W.  A.  W.] 

NE'HUM  (Din3  :  'Ifaoi/x :  Nahurri).  One  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called  Rehum, 
and  in  1  Esdr.  v.  8  RoiMUS. 

NEHUSH'TA  (NPI^'P^  =  NtVOa;  Alex.N({io-0a 
Nohesia).  The  daughter  of  Elnathan  of  Jei-usalem, 
wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of  Jehoiachin,  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xxW.  8). 

NEHUSH'TAN  i]Ki'n:  :  ^eeffBdv,  but  Mai's 

ed.  Necr^aXei  ;  Alex.  Ne(r0oj' :  Nohestan).  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  Hezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne 
of  Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous 
rites  which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the 
people  during  the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among 
other  objects  of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship 
was  the  brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  was  presei-ved  through- 
out the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a 
memorial  of  their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a 
late  tradition  was  placed  in  the  Temple.  The  lapse 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years  had  invested  this  ancient 
relic  with  a  mysterious  sanctity  which  easily  dege- 
nerated into  idolatrous  reverence,  and  at  the  time 
of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had  evidently  been  long 
an  object  of  worship,  "  for  unto  those  days  the 
cniiJren  of  Israel  did  bum  incenfee  to  it,"  or  as  the 
Hebrew  more  fidly  implies,  "  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  burning  incense  to  it."  The  expression  points  to 
a  settled  practice.  The  name  by  which  the  brazen 
fcei-peut  was  known  at  this  time,  and  by  which  it 
had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehushtan  (2  K.  xviii.  4). 
It  is  evident  that  our  translators  by  their  rendering, 
"  and  he  called  it  Nehushtfln,"  understood  with 
nmny  commentators  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
18  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  destroyed  the  biuzen 
serpent  he  gave  it  the  nam"  Nehushtan,  "  a  brazen 
thing,"  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness. 
This  rendering  has  the  support  of  the  LXX.  and 
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Vulgate,  Julius  and  Tremellius,  MunstfTj  Clerictic, 
and  others ;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  Hebrew 
as  referring  to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent  was 
generally  known,  the  subject  of  the  verb  being  in- 
definite^" and  one  called  it  '  Nehushtan.'  "  Such  a 
construction  is  common,  and  instances  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Gen.  xxv.  26,  xxxviii.  29,  30,  where  our 
translators  coiTectly  render  "  his  name  was  called," 
and  in  Gen.  xlviii.  1,2.  This  was  the  view  taken  in 
the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac,  "  and  they 
called  it  Nehushtan,"  which  Buxtorf  approves  {Hist. 
Serp.  Aen.  cap.  vi.).  It  has  the  support  of  Luther, 
Pfeitfer  (Dub.  Vex.  cent.  3,  loc.  5),  J.  D.  Michaelis 
{Bibelfiir  Ungel.),a.ndBuasea(Bibelwerk),  as  well 
asof  Ewald((TescA.  iii.622),Keil,Thenius,  and  most 
modern  commentators.  [Serpent.]     [W.  A.  W.] 

NE'IEL  (!?X''y3  :   ■l«'o^\  ;   Alex.  ArirjX  :    Ne- 

hiel),  a  place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
27  only).  It  occurs  between  Jiphthah-el  and 
Cabul.  If  the  former  of  these  be  identified  with 
Jefat,  and  the  latter  with  Kabul,  8  or  9  miles 
E.S.E.  of  ^^^a,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  repre- 
sented by  Mi'ar,  a  village  conspicuously  placed  on 
a  lofty  moimtain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the 
two  (Rob.  iii.  87,  103 ;  also  Van  de  Velde's  Map, 
1858).  The  change  of  N  into  M,  and  L  into  R,  is 
frequent,  and  Miar  retains  the  Ain  of  Neiel.    [G.] 

NEK'EB  (3i?3n,  with  the  def  article :  koI  Na- 

fidiK  ;  Alex.  Na»ce(8 :  quae  est  Neceb),  one  of  the 
towns  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33 
only).     It  lay  between  Adami  and  Jabneel. 

A  great  number  of  commentators,  from  Jonathan 
the  Taigumist  and  Jerome  (  Vulgate  as  above)  to 
Keil  (Josiux,  ad  loc),  have  taken  this  name  as  being 
connected  with  the  preceding — Adami-han-Nekeb 
(Junius  and  Tremellius,  "  Adamaei  fossa");  and 
indeed  this  is  the  force  of  the  accentuation  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  give  the  two  as  distinct,  and  in  the  Talmud  the 
post-biblical  names  of  each  are  given,  that  of  han- 
Nekeb  being  Tsiadathah  (Gemara  Hieros.  Cod. 
Megilla,  in  Reland,  Pal.  545,  717,  817;  also 
Schwarz,  181). 

Of  this  more  modem  name  Schwarz  suggests  that 
a  trace  iS  to  be  found  in  ' '  Hagedhi,"  3  English 
mUes  N.  from  al  Chatti.  [G.] 

NEK'ODA  (NlipJ  :  Ne/ca>5(i ;  Alex,  in  Ezr. 
ii.  48,  Ne/ccoSaj/ :  Necoda).  1.  The  descendants  of 
Nekoda  returned  among  the  Nethinim  after  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  48  ;  Neb.  vii.  50). 

2.  The  sons  of  Nekoda  were  among  those  who 
went  up  after  the  captivity  from  Tel-melah,  Tel- 
harsa  and  other  places,  but  were  unable  ts  prove 
their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr.  ii.  60  ;  Neh.  vii.  62). 

NEM'UEL    ("PN-IO::    NojuotWiA :    Namuel). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  and  eldest  brother  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  xxvi.  9). 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xivi.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  24),  fi'om  whom  were  descended  the 
family  of  the  Nemuelites.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  10  he  is 
called  J  em  del. 

NEMU'ELITES,  THE  (*^NWlin  :  J^^i  i 

Vafj.ovri\i ;  Alex.  KafiovriKel,  and  so  M:ii :  Na- 
muelilae).  The  descendants  of  Nemuel  the  fii-gt- 
born  ol  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

NE'PHEG  CJD3  :  Na*^ :  Nephtg).     1.  Oia 
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of  Um  sens  of  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  there-  i 
fore  brother  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  21). 

2.  {Iia<pd0  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  6  ;  Alex.  Hacpey  in  ' 
1  Chr.  iii.  7).     One  of  David's  sons  born  to  him  in  I 
Jerusalem  after  he  was  come  from  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
V.  13;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

NE'PHI  CN€<peaei ;  Alex.  Nec^flap  :  Nephi). 
The  name  by  which  the  Naphthar  of  Nehemiah 
was  usually  Qirapa  rois  voWoTs)  called  (2  Mace.  i. 
36).     The  A.  V.  has  here  foUowed  the  Vulgate. 

NB'PHIS  (NKpls:  Liptis).  In  the  corrupt 
list  of  1  Esdr.  v.  21,  "  the  sons  of  Nephis,"  appa- 
rently eon-espoud  with  "  the  childi-en  of  Nebo  "  in 
Ezr.  ii.  29,  or  else  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Magbish. 

NE'PHISH  (K>*B3  :  No(J>t(ro5o«oi' ;  Alex.  Na- 
^iffMoi:  Naphis).  Aii  inaccurate  variation  (found 
in  1  Chr.  v.  19  only)  of  the  name  elsewhere  cor- 
rectly given  in  the  A.V.  Naphish,  the  form  always 
preserved  iu  the  original. 

NEPHISH'ESIM(D^pK'1B3;  Keri,  D>pB^''S3: 

fi^poxraffi ;  Alex.  VlecfxiKraeifji. :  Nephussirn).  The 
children  of  Nephishesira  were  among  the  Nethiuim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  52).  The 
name  elsewhere  appears  as  Nephusim  and  Na- 
PHisi.  Gesenius  decides  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
the  former  {Thes.  p.  899). 

NEPH'THALI  (fie<j>ea\elii ;  Alex.  Ne<pea\i : 
Nephthali).  The  Vulgate  fonn  of  the  name  Naph- 
TALi(Tob.  i.  1,2,4,  5). 

NEPH'THALIM  (Ne^OaXef ;  Alex.  N€<f.9o- 
Xeifx,  and  so  N.  T. :  Nephthali,  Nephthalim). 
Another  form  of  the  same  name  as  the  preceding 
(Tob.  vii.  3  ;  Matt.  iv.  13,  15  ;  Rev.  vii.  6). 

NEPHTO'AH,    THE    WATER    OF    (^O 

ninSJ :  vSccp  Ma<p6(i,  and  Nacpddi :  aqua,  and 
aquae,  Nephthoa).  The  spring  or  source  (pj!,  A.  V. 
"  fountain  "  and  "  well ")  of  the  water  or  (inaccu- 
rately) waters  of  Nephtoah,  was  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  boundary-line  which  separated  Judah 
from  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9,  xviii.  15).  It  was 
situated  between  the  "  head,"  or  the  "  end,"  of 
the  mountam  which  faced  the  valley  of  Hinnom  on 
the  west,  and  the  cities  of  Ephron,  the  next  point 
beyond  which  was  Kirjath-jearim.  It  lay  therefore 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  direction  it  seems  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  identified  in  Ain  Lifta,  a 
spring  situated  a  little  distance  above  the  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  short  valley  which  runs 
into  the  east  side  of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanina, 
about  2^  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  6  from  Kuriet 
el  Enab  (K.-jearim).  The  spring — of  which  a  view 
is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay  {City,  &c.,  544) — is  very 
abundant,  and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable 
stream  into  the  valley  below. 

Nephtoah  was  foi-merly  identified  with  various 
springs — the  spring  of  St.  Philip  (Ain  Haniyeh)  in 
the  Wady  el  Werd;  the  Ain  Yalo  in  thi  same  val- 
ley, but  nearer  Jerusalem ;  the  Ain  Karim,  or  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  of  mediaeval  times  (Doubdan, 
Voyage,  187  ;  see  also  the  citations  of  Tobler,  To- 
pographie,  351  ;  and  Sandys,  lib.  iii.  p.  184) ;  and 
even  the  so-called  Well  of  Job  at  the  western  end 
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*  This  must  arise  from  a  confusion  between  Talo 
(AJalon),  near  which  the  "  well  of  Job  "  is  situated,  and  the 
Ain  Talo. 

*>  Stewart,  while  accusing  Dr.  Robinson  of  inaccuracy 
^.349)  has  himself  fallen  into  a  curiougconfusiun  between 


of  the  Wady  Aly  (Mislin,  ii.  155);  but  thew* 
especially  the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation 
as  respects  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  have 
the  additional  drawback  that  the  features  of  the 
country  there  are  not  such  as  to  permit  a  boundary- 
line  to  be  ti-aced  along  it,  while  the  line  through 
Ain  Lifta  would,  in  Barc'ay's  words,  "  pursue  a 
course  indicated  by  nature." 

The  name  of  Lifta  is  not  less  suitable  to  this 
identification  than  its  situation,  since  N  and  L  fre- 
quently take  the  place  of  each  other,  and  the  rest 
of  the  word  is  almost  entirely  unchanged.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  by  Stewart  *"  (  Tent 
and  Allan,  349),  who  speaks  of  it  as  at  that  time 
(Feb.  1854)  "recognised."  [G.] 

NEPH'USIM  (D>p»Q3  ;  Keri,  D'-p-lDJ :  Ne- 
^ovfflfi ;  Alex.  "Necpovcrei/j, :  Nephusim).  The  same 
as  Nephishesim,  of  which  name  according  to 
Gesenius  it  is  the  proper  form  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

NER  ("13  :  Ti'fjp  :  Ner),  son  of  Jehiel,  according  to 

1  Chr.  viii.  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grand- 
father of  king  Saul.  Abner  was,  therefore,  uncle  to 
Saul,  as  is  expressly  stated  1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  But 
some  confusion  has  arisen  fi'om  the  statement  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were  both  sons  of 
Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that  they 
were  brothers,  and  consequently  that  Abner  and  Saul 
were  first  cousins.  But,  unless  there  was  an  elder 
Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  father,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable,  it  is  obvious  to  explain  the  insertion  of 
Kish's  name  (as  that  of  the  numerous  names  by  the 
side  of  it)  in  1  Chr.  ix.  36,  by  the  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Chronicles  of  calling  all  the  heads  of 
houses  of  fathers,  sons  of  the  phylarch  or  demarch 
from  whom  they  spiimg,  or  under  whom  they  were 
reckoned  in  the  genealogies,  whether  they  were 
sons  or  grandsons,  or  later  descendants,  or  even 
descendants  of  collateral  branches.     [Becher.] 

The  name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son 
Abner,  may  be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36,  and 
Abinadab  ver.  39;  with  Jesse,  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and 
Abishai,  ver.  16  ;  and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii.  26,  and 
Abiud,  Matt.  i.  13.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
Ner's  family  relations. 

Benjamiu 

Becher,  or  Bechorath  (1  Sam.  iz.  1 ;  I  Chr.  vii.  6.81 

Abiah*  or  Apbiah  (ib.) 

Zeror,  or  Zur  (1  Chr.  viii.  80) 

Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  ix.  85) 


Zecbariah       Miklotn 


The  family  seat  of  Ner  was  Gibeon,  where  his 
father  Jehiel  was  probably  the  first  to  fettle  (1 
Chr.  ix.  33).  From  the  pointed  mention  of  his 
mother,  Maachah,  as  the  wife  of  Jehiel,  she  was 
perhaps  the  heiress  of  the  estate  in  Gibeon.  This 
inference  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  "  Maachah,  Caleb's  concubine,"  is  said,  in 
1  Chr.  ii   49,  to  have  borne  "  Sheva  the  father  of 


Nephtoah  and  Netophah.  Dr.  Robinson  is  In  this  instance 
perfectly  right. 

•=  There  are  doubtless  some  links  missing  in  this  gene* 
logy,  bs  at  all  events  the  heaa  of  the  family  of  Matri. 

2  K  2 
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Jiachbenah  and  the  father  of  Gibea,"  where,  though 

the  text  is  in  ruins,  yet  a  connexion  of  some  sort 
between  Maachah  (whoever  she  was)  and  Gibeah, 
often  caJled  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  the  same  as  Gibeon 
1  Chr.  siv.  16,  is  apparent.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
nmstance  that,  while  the  name  (Jehiel)  of  the 
"  father  of  Gibeon "  is  not  given  in  the  text  of 
1  Chr.  viii.  29,  the  same  is  the  case  with  "  the 
father  of  Gibea"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49,  naturally  sug- 
gesting, therefore,  that  in  the  latter  passage  the 
same  name  Jehiel  ought  to  be  supplied  which  is 
supplied  for  the  former  by  the  duplicate  passage 
1  Chr.  ix.  35.  If  this  inference  is  correct  it  would 
place  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jehiel  at  Gibeon 
— where  cne  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it — 
nrai-  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in 
their  respective  inheritances  under  Joshua.  Maa- 
chah, his  wife,  would  seem  to  be  a  daughter  or 
descendant  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine.  That 
she  was  not  "  Caleb's  concubine "  seems  pretty 
certain,  both  because  Ephah  is  so  described  in  ii.  46 
and  because  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Ephah  in 
ver.  47,  separated  from  the  words  373  K'2?^S  only 
by  the  name  Shaaph,"*  creates  a  strong  presumption 
that  Ephah,  and  not  Maachah,  is  the  name  to  which 
this  description  belongs  in  ver.  47  as  in  ver.  46. 
Moreover,  Maachah  cannot  be  the  nom.  case  to 
the  masculine  verb  1?\  Supposing,  then,  Maa- 
chah, the  ancestress  of  Sai.l,  to  have  been  thus  a 
daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Caleb,  we  have  a 
curious  coincidence  in  the  occun-ence  of  the  name 
Saul,  as  one  of  the  Edomitish  kings,  1  Chr.  i.  48, 
and  as  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  the  Edomitish 
Caleb.  [Caleb.]  The  element  Baal  (1  Chr.  ix. 
36,  &c.)  in  the  names  Esh-haal,  Meribhaal,  the 
descendants  of  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  may  also,  then, 
be  compared  with  Baal-hanan,  the  successor  of  Saul 
of  Rehoboth  CI  Chr.  i.  49),  as  also  the  name  Hatred, 
(ib.  50)  with  Matri  (1  Sam.  x.  21).    [A.  C.  H,] 

NE'REUS  (NijpeiJj :  Nereus).  A  Christian  at 
Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  15.  Origen 
conjectures  that  he  belonged  to  the  household  of  Phi- 
lologus  and  Julia.  Estius  suggests  that  he  may  be 
identified  with  a  Nereus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
baptized  at  Rome  by  St.  Peter.  A  legendary  account 
of  him  is  given  in  Bolland,  Acta  Sanctorum,  12th 
May ;  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tillemont, 
JI.  E.  ii.  139,  may  be  gatheied  the  fact  that  he 
was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Nei-va.  His  ashes  ai-e  said  to  be  deposited  in  the 
ancient  church  of  SS.  Nerec  ed  Archilleo  at  Rome. 

There  is  a  referenae  to  his  legendary  histoiy 
in  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's  Sennon,  The  Marriage- 
ring,  Part.  i.  [W.  T.  B.] 

NER'GAL  (^3"13 -.  't.fyyi\  :  Nergel),  one  of  the 
chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities,  seems  to 
have  corresponded  closely  to  the  classical  Mars.  He 
was  of  Baoylonian  origin,  and  his  name  signifies,  in 
the  early  Cushite  dialect  of  that  country,  "  the 
great  man,"  or  "  the  great  hero."  His  monumental 
titles  ai-e — "  the  storm-ruler,"  "  the  king  of  battle," 
"  the  champion  of  the  gods,"  "  the  male  principle  " 
(or  "the  strong  begetter").,  "the  tutelar  god  of 
Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the  chace."  Of  this 
;ast  he  is  the  god  pre-eminently ;  another  deity, 
Nin,  disputing  with  him  the  presidency  over  war 
and  battles.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  may  repre- 
sent the  deified  Nimrod — "  the  mighty  hunter  before 
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'  Shaaph  has  nearly  the  same  letters  su  Ephan. 


the  Lord " — fiom  whom  the  kings  both  of  LabyloB 
and  Nineveh  were  likely  to  claim  descent.  The  ?ity 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  his  worship  is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  to  be  Cutha  or  Tiggaba,  which  is  in 
Arabian  tradition  the  special  city  of  Nimrod.  Tiif 
only  express  mention  of  Nergal  contained  in  sacred 
Scripture  is  in  2  K.  xvii.  30,  where  "  the  men  or 
Cutha,"  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samai'ia  by  a  kinf 
of  Assjaia  (Esar-haddon?),  are  said  to  have  "  made 
Nergal  their  god"  when  transplanted  to  their  new 
jountry — a  fact  in  close  accordance  with  the  fre- 
quent notices  in  the  inscriptions,  which  mark  liim 
as  the  tutelar  god  of  that  city.  Nergal's  name  occurs 
as  the  initial  element  in  i\^er(7a/-shar-ezer  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3  and  13)  ;  and  is  also  foimd,  under  a  con- 
tracted foiin,  in  the  name  of  a  comparatively  late 
king — the  Abennen^Msof  Josephus  (^wi.  xx.  2,  §1). 
Nergal  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  the  "  Man-Lion."  The  Semitic  name 
for  the  god  of  Cutha  was  Aria,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies "  lion  "  both  in  Hebrew  and  Syiiac.  Nir, 
the  first  element  of  the  god's  name,  is  capable  of 
the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits  of  the 
lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and  he  was 
thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  god 
who  presided  over  the  chace. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  their  hunting  excursions 
that  the  Assyiian  kings  make  most  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  deity.  As  eaily  as  B.C.  1150,  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  speaks  of  him  as  furnishing  the  ari'ows 
with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animals. 
Assur-dani-pal  (Sardanapalus),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  his  aid, 
and  ascribes  all  his  hunting  achievements  to  his 
influence.  Pul  sacrificed  to  him  in  Cutha,  and 
Sennacherib  built  him  a  temple  in  the  city  of 
Tarbisa  near  Nineveh  ;  but  in  general  he  was  not 
much  worshipped  either  by  the  earlier  or  the  later 
kings  (see  the  Essay  of  Sir  H.  RawUnson  in  Raw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  i.  631-634).  [G.  R.] 

NER'GAL  -  SHARE'ZER  ("I^NI.K' "  "pjnj  = 
UripyeX-'Sapaa-dp  :  Nergel-Sereser)  occurs  only  in 
Jeremiali  xxxix.  3  and  13.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the  "  princes 
of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accompanied  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  his  last  expedition  against  Jerusalem. 
One  of  these  is  not  marked  by  any  additional  title ; 
but  the  other  has  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Rab-mag  (J0"31),  and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any 
particular  interest  attaches.  In  sacied  Scripture  he 
appeare  among  the  persons,  v/ho,  by  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  released  Jeremiah  from  prison ;  pro- 
fane history  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
personage  of  great  impoi-tance,  who  not  long  after- 
wards mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This  iden- 
tification depends  in  pai't  upon  the  exact  resemblance 
of  name,  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in 
the  form  of  Nergal-shar-uzur  ;  but  mainly  it  rests 
upon  the  title  of  Rvbu-emga,  or  Rab-M^,  which 
this  king  bears  in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  im- 
probability of  there  having  been,  towords  the  c1m>€ 
of  the  Babylonian  period — when  the  monumental 
monarch  must  have  lived — two  pei-sons  of  exactly 
the  same  name  holding  this  office.   [Kab-mag.] 

Assuming  on  these  grounds  the  identity  of  the 
Scriptural  "  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-Mag,"  with  the 
monumental  "  Nergal-shar-iizur,  Rubxit-emga,"  we 
may  leam  something  of  the  history  of  the  prince  in 
question  fi-om  profane  authors.  Theie  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Keriglissir 
or  Neriglisiwor  by  Berosus  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20), 
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who  murdered  Evil-Meiodach,  the  son  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne. 
Tliis  prince  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law  of  his  pre- 
decessor, wliom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign  lasted 
ielween  three  and  four  years.  He  appears  to  have 
died  a  natural  death,  and  certainly  left  his  crown 
to  a  young  son,  Laborosoarchod,  who  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy he  appears,  imder  the  designation  of  Nerigas- 
solassar,  as  reigning  four  years  between  Illoaru- 
damus  (Evil-Merodach)  and  Nabonadius,  his  son's 
reign  rot  obtaining  any  mention,  because  it  fell 
short  of  a  year. 

A  palace,  built  by  Neriglissar,  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Babylon.  It  is  the  only  building  of  any 
txtent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  (See 
plan  of  Babylon.)  The  bricks  bear  the  name  of 
Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  liab-mag,  and  also  a 
statement — which  is  somewhat  surprising  —  that 
Nergal-shar-uzur  was  the  son  of  a  certain  "  Bel-zik- 
kariskun,  king  of  Babylon."  The  only  explanation 
which  has  been  offered  of  this  statement,  is  a  con- 
jecture (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  518), 
that  Bel-zikkar-iskun  may  possibly  have  been  the 
"  chief  Chaldaean,"  who  (according  to  Berosus) 
kept  the  royal  authority  for  Nebuchadnezzar  during 
the  interval  between  his  father's  death  and  his  own 
arrival  at  Babylon.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  Neri- 
glissar couW  scarcely  have  given  his  father  the  title 
of  king  without  some  ground ;  and  this  is  at  any 
rate  a  ])Ossible  ground,  and  one  compatible  with  the 
non-appearance  of  the  name  in  any  extant  list  of  the 
later  Babylonian  monarchs.  Neriglissar's  office  of 
Rab-Mag  will  be  further  considered  under  that 
word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
importance  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Som€ 
(as  Larcher)  have  souglit  to  identify  him  with  Da- 
rius the  Mede.  But  this  view  is  quite  untenable. 
There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  fi-om  his  name 
and  his  office  that  he  was  a  native  Babylonian — a 
grandee  of  high  rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for  one  of  his 
daughtei-s.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Medus,  gain 
Babylon  by  conquest,  but  acquired  his  dominion 
Dy  an  internal  revolution.  His  reign  preceded  that 
of  the  Median  Darius  by  17  years.  It  lasted  from 
B.C.  559  to  B.C.  556,  whereas  Darius  the  Mede 
cannot  have  ascended  the  throne  till  B.C.  538,  on 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  [G.  R.] 

NE'RI  (NTjpi,  representing  the  Heb.  *13,  which 
would  be  a  short  foiTa  for  n'*13,  Neriah,  "  Jeho- 
vah is  my  lamp:"  JVm),*  son  of  Melchi,  and 
father  of  Salathiel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing  is  known  of  him,  but  his 
name  is  very  impoilant  as  indicating  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord  are 
framed.  He  was  of  the  line  of  Nathan ;  but  his 
son  Salathiel  became  Solomon's  heir  on  the  failure 
of  Solomon's  line  in  king  Jeconiah,  and  was  there- 
fore reckoned  in  the  royal  genealogy  among  the 
eons  of  Jeconiah ;  to  whose  status  and  preroga- 
tives he  succeeded,  1  Chr.  iii.  17;  Matt.  i.  12. 
The  supposition  that  the  son  and  heir  of  David  and 
Solomon  would  be  called  the  son  of  Neri,  an  obscure 
individual,  because  he  had  married  Neri's  daughter, 
IS  many  pretend,  is  too  absurd  to  need  refutation. 
The  infoimation  given  us  by  St.  Luke — that  Neri, 
■>f  the  line  of  Nathan,  was  Salathiel's  father — does, 

•  See  Oentdl.  ?/  Our  Lord      C .  p.  169. 
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m  point  of  fact,  clear  up  and  settle  the  wnole  que^ 
tion  of  the  genealogies,  [Genealogy  cf  Jksu» 
Christ.]  [a.  C.  H.] 

NERI'AH  (n^»-13) :  K-nplas,  but  Vrtpilas  in 
Jer.  li.  59:  Nerias,  but  Neri  in  xxxii.  12.  The 
son  of  Maaseiah,  and  fatner  of  Baruch  (Jer.  ixxL 
12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3),  and  Seraiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

NERI'AS  (N7)pios:  Nerias).  The  father  of 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  (Bar.  i.  1). 

NET.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews 
to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construction  of  the 
article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  To  the  first  of  these 
we  may  assign  the  following  terms : — Macmor,^  and 
its  cognates,  micmar^  and  micmoreth,"  all  of  which 
are  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  weave ;"  and, 
again,  sebacah^  and  sebdc,*  derived  fi-om  another 
root  of  similar  signification.  To  the  second  head 
we  may  assign  cherem,^  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
enclose;"  matz6d,s  with  its  cognates,  metzoddh^ 
and  metzuddh}  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  lie  in 
wait;"  and  resheth^  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
catch."  Great  uncertainty  prevails  in  the  equiva- 
lent teiins  in  the  A.  V. :  mdtzod  is  rendered  "  snare  " 
in  Eccl.  vii.  26,  and  "  net"  in  Job  xix.  6  and  Prov. 
xii.  12,  in  the  latter  of  which  passages  the  true 
sense  is  "  prey ;"  sebdcdh  is  rendered  "  snare "  in 
Job  xviii.  8;  metzdddh  "snare"  in  Ez.  xii.  13, 
xvii.  20,  and  "net"  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  11  ;  micmoreth, 
"drag"  or  "flue-net"  in  Hab.  i.  15,  16.  What 
distinction  there  may  have  been  between  the  various 
nets  described  by  the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable 
to  decide.  The  etymology  tells  us  nothing,  and 
the  equivalents  in  the  LXX.  vary.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  meet  with  three  tenns, — aayfivri 
(from  crctTToi,  "to  load'*'),  whence  our  word  seine, 
a  large  hauling  or  draw-net ;  it  is  the  term  used 
in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net  (Matt.  siii.  47):  afi- 
(pi^Kr\(rrpov  {ixoxa  b.fj.<pifiaK\oi,  "to  cast  around"", 
a  casting-net  (Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16):  and 
Slktvov  (from  SIko),  "  to  throw "),  of  the  same 
description  as  the  one  just  mentioned  (Matt.  iv. 
20  ;  John  xxi.  6,  al.).  The  net  was  used  for  the 
purposes  of  fishing  and  hunting :  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  used  has  been  already  described  in  the 
articles  on  those  subjects.  [Fishing  ;  Hun'I'Ing.] 
The  Egyptians  constructed  their  nets  of  flax-string : 
the  netiing-needle  was  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape 
closely  resembled    our   own    (Wilkinson,    ii.    95). 


Egyptian  lamimg-Bel     (VViikiBBOiiu) 

The  nets  varied  in  forai  according  to  their  use ;  the 
landing-net  has  been  already  represented ;  we  heie 
give  a  sketch  of  the  draw-net  fiom  the  same  source. 
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As  the  nets  ot'  Egypt  were  well  Known  to  tSe 
early  Jews  (Is.  six.  8),  it  it  not  improbable  that 
the  material  and  form  wa«  the  same  in  each 
country.  The  nets  used  foi  birds  in  Egypt  were 
of  two  kinds,  clap-nets  and  traps.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  network  strained  over  a  frame  of  wood, 
which  was  so  constructed  that  the  sides  would 
coUapse  by  pulling  a  string  and  catch  any  birds 
that  may  have  alighted  on  them  while  open.  The 
fonner  was  made  on  the  same  principle,  consisting 
of  a  double  frame  with  the  network  strained  over 
it,  which  might  be  caused  to  collapse  by  palling  a 
string.™ 


Egyptian  draw-net  (Wilkinson). 


The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  verj? 
numerous  :  it  was  selected  as  an  appropiiate  image 
of  the  subtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the 
one  hand  {e.  g.  Ps.  ix.  15,  xxv.  15,  xxxi.  4),  and 
of  the  unavertable  vengeance  of  God  on  the  other 
hand  (Lam.  i.  13  ;  Ez.  xii.  13  ;   Hos.  vii.  12). 

We  must  still  notice  the  use  of  the  term  sebdo, 
in  an  architectural  sense,  applied  to  the  open  orna- 
mental work  about  the  capital  of  a  pillar  (1  K. 
vii.  17),  and  described  in  similai-  terms  by  Josephus, 
SIktvov  iKdiri  x«^'«s'''  irepnreTrXeyiJLivov  (^Ant. 
viii.  3,  §4).    '  '  [W.  L.  B.] 

NETBTANEEL  (Swni :  Noflaj/a^X:  Nath- 
anael).  1.  The  sec  of  Zuar,  and  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  With  his 
54,400  men  his  post  in  the  camp  was  on  the  east, 
uext  to  the  camp  of  Judah,  which  they  followed  in 


™  Prov.  i.  17,  is  accurately  as  follows: — "Surely  in  the 
eyes  of  any  bird  the  net  is  spread  for  nothing."  As  it 
stands  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  simply  contrary  to  fact.  This  is 
one  of  the  admirable  emendations  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernard. 
See  Mason  and  Bernard's  Hebrew  Grammar.) 

■  This  is  the  received  Interpretation.  Bochart  {Phaleg, 
iL  I)  gives  a  more  active  meaning  to  the  words.  "  Those 
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the  march.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  t\\v 
offenngs  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  when 
Nethaneel  followed  Nahshon  the  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  David 
(I  Chr.  ii,  14). 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David  who  blew  the 
trumpet  Oefore  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  sv.  24). 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  Shemaiah  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6). 

5.  The  fifth  son  of  Obed-edom  the  doorkeeper  of 
the  ark  (1  Chr.  sxvi.  4). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  whom  Jehosha- 
phat  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  sent  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
who  took  part  in  the  solemn  passover  kept  by  that 
king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

8.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Pashur  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  s. 
22).     He  is  called  Nathanael  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

9.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
•Tedaiah  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  21). 

10.  A  Lente,  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  with 
his  brethren  played  upon  the  musical  instruments 
of  David,  in  the  solemn  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36).     [W.  A.  W.] 

NETHANI'AH  (n^^:ri3,  and  in  the  lengthened 

form  ■in''3n3,  Jer.  xl.  8,  xii.  9:  tiadavias,  exc. 

2  K.  xxv.  23,  where  the  Alex.  MS.  has  Maedavias: 
Nathania).  1.  The  son  of  Elishama,  and  father 
of  Ishmael  who  murdered  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23, 
25 ;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14,  15,  xii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  16,  18).  He  was  of  the  royal  family  oi 
Judah. 

2.  (•liT'ariJ,  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  12).  One  of  the  four 
sons  of  Asaph  the  minstrel,  and  chief  of  the  5th  ot 
the  24  coui-ses  into  which  the  Temple  choir  was 
divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12). 

3.  (-in^jnil).    A  Levite  m  the  reign  of  Jeho- 

shaphat,  who  with  eight  others  of  his  tribe  and  two 
priests  accompanied  the  princes  of  Judah  who  were 
sent  by  the  king  through  the  country  to  teach  the 
law  of  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

4.  The  father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

NETH'INIM  (D^3''ri:  :  Tfiaeivaioi,  Neh.  xi,  21 

tiadivliJ.,  Ezr.  ii.  43;  ol  SeSofieyot,  1  Chr.  ix.  2. 
Nathinaei).  As  applied  specifically  to  a  distinct 
body  of  men  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  this  name  first  meets  us  in  the  later  books 
of  the  0.  T.  ;  in  1  Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
The  word,  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period.  As  denvel 
from  the  verb  JDJ,  nathan  (  =  give,  set  apart,  dedi- 
cate), it  was  applied  to  those  who  were  specially 
appointed  to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle.* 
Like  many  other  official  titles  it  appears  to  have  had 
at  first  a  much  higher  value  than  that  afterwai-ds 


who  have  devoted  themselves."  So  Theodoret  {Qu.  in 
1  Paralip.),  who  explains  the  name  as-=S6(m  'low,  tovt- 
£<m,  ToC  o>'T05  @iov,  and  looks  on  them  as  Israelites  oi 
other  tribes  voluntarily  giving  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Sanctuary.  This  is,  however,  without  adequatt 
prjunds,  and  at  variance  with  facts.  Comp.  Pfcffingei 
Dt  Nathinaeit,  in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  vol.  zUL 
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Ansignel  to  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Levites 
were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i.e.  to  the  priests 
as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim 
;D3-in3,  Num.  iii.  9,  viii.  19).  At  first  they  were 
the  only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been 
laborious  enough.  The  first  conquests,  however, 
brought  them  their  share  of  the  captive  slaves  of  the 
Midianites,  and  320  were  given  to  them  as  having 
charge  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  xxxi.  47),  while  32 
only  were  assigned  specially  to  the  priests.  This 
disposition  to  devolve  the  more  laborious  offices  of 
thair  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another  race  showed  itself 
again  in  the  treatment  of  the  Gibeonites.  They,  too, 
were  "  given  "  (A.  V.  "  made  ")  to  be  "  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  "  for  the  house  of  God 
(Josh.  ix.  27),  and  the  addition  of  so  large  a  number 
(the  population  of  five  cities)  must  have  relieved  the 
Levites  from  much  that  had  before  been  burdensome. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  as  to  their  treatment. 
It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  be 
circumcised  (Exod.  xii.  48),  and  conform  to  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first 
seem  hard  enough.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  presented  themselves  as  re- 
cognizing the  supremacy  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  9), 
and  that  for  many  generations  the  remembrance  of 
the  solemn  covenant  entered  into  with  them  made 
men  look  with  horror  on  the  shedding  of  Gibeonite 
blood  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  protected  them  fi-om 
much  outrage.  No  addition  to  the  number  thus 
employed  appears  to  have  been  made  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to  be 
known  by  their  old  nam^t  as  the  Gibeonites.  The 
want  of  a  further  supply  was  however  felt  when 
the  reorganization  of  worship  commenced  under 
David.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved 
the  Gibeonites  as  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
19 1,  or  else  they  had  failen  victims  to  some  other 
outburst  of  Saul's  fury,  and.  though  there  were 
survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2),  the  number  was  likely 
to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  greater  stateliness 
of  the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this 
period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class 
bearing  this  name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim 
were  those  "  whom  David  and  the  princes  ap- 
pointed (Heb.  gave)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites" 
(Ezr,  viii.  20).  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that,  m  this  as  in  the  former  instances,  these  were 
either  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanites  ;  ••  but  the  new  name  in 
which  the  old  seems  to  have  been  merged  leaves  it 
uncertain.  The  foreign  character  of  the  names  in 
Ezr.  ii.  43-54  is  unmistakeable,  but  was  equally 
Natural  on  either  hypothesis. 

From  this  time  the  Nethinim  probably  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its  rougher 
work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take  a  higher 
position  as  the  religious  representatives  and  in- 
structors of  the  people.  [Levites.]  They  answered 
in  some  degi-ee  to  the  male  UpoSovKoi,  who  were 
attached  to  Greek  and  Asiatic  temples  (Josephus, 
Ant.  id.  5,  §1,  uses  this  word  of  them  in  his  para- 
phrase of  the  decree  of  Darius),  to  the  grave- 
diggers,  gnte-keepers,  bell-ringers  of  the  Christian 
Chiu-ch.  Ewald  {Alterthiim.  p.  299)  refers  to  the 
custom  of  the  more  wealthy  Arabs  dedicating  slaves 
to  the  special  service  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the 
Sepuichie  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina. 

b  The  identity  of  tie  Gibeonites  and  Nethinim.  ex- 
cluding the  idea  of  any  addition,  is,  however,  maintiiined 
hy  Pfcffluger, 
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The  example  set  by  David  was  followed  by  hiJ 
successor.  In  close  uiiion  with  the  Nethinim  in 
the  st^itistics  of  the  return  from  tlie  captivity 
attached  like  them  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  we 
find  a  body  of  men  described  as  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" (Ezr.  ii.  55;  Nehem.  vii.  60,  xi.  3),  and 
these  we  may  identify,  (vithout  much  risk  of  error, 
with  some  of  the  "  pet  pie  that  were  left "  of  tl* 
earlier  inhabitants  whom  he  made  "  to  pay  tributj 
of  bond-service"  (1  K.  ix.  20;  2  Chron.  viii.  7). 
The  order  in  which  they  are  placed  might  even  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  stood  to  the  Nethinim  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  Nethinim  did  to  the  Levit(!s. 
Assuming,  as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Piabbinic 
teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period, 
the  Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stigma 
of  their  Canaanit*-  origin.  They  had  no/((s  connubii 
(Gemar.  Babyl.  Jebain.  ii.  4  ;  Kiddnsch.  iv.  1,  in 
Carpzov,  App.  Cnt.  de  Neth.),  and  illicit  intercourse 
with  a  woman  of  Israel  was  punished  with  scourging 
(Carpzov,  1.  c.) ;  but  their  quasi-sacred  position 
raised  them  in  some  measure  above  the  level  of  their 
race,  and  in  the  Jewish  order  of  precedence,  while 
they  stood  below  the  Mamzerim  (bastards,  or  children 
of  mixed  marriages),  they  were  one  step  above  the 
Proselytes  fi-esh  come  fiom  heathenism  and  eman- 
cipated slaves  (Gemar.  Hjeros.  Horajoth,  fol.  482; 
in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  14).  They 
were  thus  all  along  a  servile  and  subject  caste.  The 
only  period  at  which  they  rise  into  anything  like 
prominence  is  that  of  the  return  from  the  captivity. 
In  that  return  the  priests  were  conspicuous  and  nu- 
merous, but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  us,  hung  back.  [Levites.]  Under  Zerubbabel 
there  were  but  341  to  4289  priests  (Ezr.  ii.  36-42). 
Under  Ezra  none  came  up  at  all  till  after  a  special 
and  solemn  call  (Ezr.  viii.  15).  The  services  oi 
the  Nethinim  were  consequently  of  more  im- 
portance (Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their  case  also, 
the  small  number  of  those  that  joined  (392  undei 
Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including  "  Solomon'* 
servants")  indicates  that  many  preten-ed  remaining 
in  the  land  of  their  exile  to  returning  to  their  old 
service.  Those  that  did  come  were  consequently 
thought  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  names  of 
their  families  were  registered  with  as  much  care  as 
those  of  the  priests  (Ezr.  ii.  43-58).  They  were 
admitted,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
rule  of  Deut.  xxix.  11,  to  join  in  the  gj-eat  covenant 
with  which  the  restored  people  inaugurated  its  new 
life  (Neh.  x.  28).  They,  like  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  were  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian 
Satraps  (Ezr.  vii.  24).  They  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezr.  ii.  43  ; 
Nehem.  vii.  46).  They  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  city  (Nehem.  iii.  26),  and 
the  tower  of  Ophel,  convenient  from  its  proximity 
to  the  Temple,  was  assigned  to  some  of  them  as  a 
residence  (Neh.  xi.  21),  while  others  dwelt  with 
the  Levites  in  their  cities  (Ezr.  ii.  70).  They  took 
their  place  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  as  next  in 
order  to  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  2). 

Neither  in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor 
yet  in  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we  find 
any  additional  information  about  the  Nethinim. 
The  latter,  however,  mentions  incidentally  a  festival, 
that  of  the  Xylophoria,  or  wood  cari-ying,  of  which 
we  may  pei-haps  recognize  the  beginning  in  Neh. 
X.  34,  and  in  which  it  was  the  custom  tor  all  the 
people  to  bring  large  supplies  of  firewood  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  year.  This  may  have  been  designsd 
\  to  relieve  th'^m.     They  were  at  any  rate  likely  tj 
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bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.    ii, 

17,  §6). 

Two  hypotheses  connected  with  the  Nethinim  are 
mentioned  by  Pfeffinger  in  the  exhaustive  mono- 
graph already  cited :  (1),  that  of  Forster  (Diet. 
Hehr.,  Basil,  1564),  that  the  first  so  called  were 
sons  of  David,  i.  e.,  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
house  to  whom  was  given  the  defence  of  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary  ;  (2),  that  of  Boulduc  (referred 
to  also  by  Selden,  Be  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.),  connected 
apparently  with  (1),  that  Joseph  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  was  one  of  this  class."^  [E.  H.  P.] 

NET'OPHAH  (ncbJ:  iierutpd,  'A'(^4,d; 
Alex.  iJe(pa>Ta :  Netiipha),  a  town  the  name  of  which 
occurs  only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  fi-om  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  22 ; 
Neh.  vii.  26;  1  Esdr.  v.  18).  But,  though  not 
directly  mentioned  till  so  late  a  period,  Netophah 
was  really  a  much  older  place.  Two  of  David's 
guard,  Maharai  and  Heleb  or  Heldai,  leaders 
also  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
13,  15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native 
place  of  at  least  one  •  of  the  captains  who  remained 
under  arms  near  Jenisalem  after  its  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  "  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites" were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr. 
ix.  1 6),  a  fact  which  shows  that  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  places  named  in  the  catalogues  of 
Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr.  vi.  From  another  notice  we 
leam  that  the  particular  Levites  who  inhabited 
these  villages  were  singers  (Neh.  xii.  28). 

That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites — that  is,  the  great 
family  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
tribe — and  the  other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of 
Caleb.  To  judge  from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  or  closely  connected  with,  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  also  implied  by  1  Chr.  ii.  54, 
though  the  precise  force  of  the  latter  statement 
cannot  now  be  made  out.  The  number  of  Neto- 
phathites who  returned  from  Captivity  is  not  exactly 
ascertainable,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  more 
than  sixty — so  that  it  was  probably  only  a  small 
village,  which  indeed  may  account  for  its  having 
escaped  mention  in  the  lists  of  Joshua. 

A  remarkable  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Bible,  but  which  nevertheless  is  not 
Improbably  authentic,  is  preserved  by  the  Jewish 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Netophathites  slew 
the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by  Jeroboam  on 
the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the  passage 
of  the  fii-stfruits  from  the  country  villages  to  the 
Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  54 ;  on  Ruth  iv.  20, 
and  Eccl.  iii.  11).  Jeroboam's  obstruction,  which 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  force  till  the  reign  of 
Hoshea  (see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum  on  1  Chr. 
ii.  54),  was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  23rd 
Sivan,  which  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar 
(see  the  calendar  given  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs, 
vi.  ch.  29). 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
"oil  of  Netophah"   {Peak  7,  §1,  2),  and  to  the 


*  The  onlj'  trace  of  any  tradition  corresponding  to  this 
theory  is  the  description  in  the  Arabian  History  of  Joseph 
(c,  a)  according  to  which  he  Is  of  the  city  of  David  and 
lie  tribe  of  Judah,  and  yet,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
ptoty,  "  sacerdoa  factus  est  In  Templo  Domini "  (Tischen- 
itTf,  Evang.  Ajxk.,  p.  116). 

•  O^irp.  2  K.  XXV.  23,  with  Jer.  xl.  8, 
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"  valley  of  Beth  Netophah,"  in  which  artishokej 
flourished,  whose  growth  detenn.ned  the  date  of 
some  ceremonial  observance  {Sheviith  9,  §  7), 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
The  latter  may  well  be  the  present  village  of  Beit 
Netttf,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Wady  es  Sitmt  (Rob.  Bib.  Res.  ii.  16,  17; 
Porter,  Handbk.  248)  ;  but  can  hardly  be  the  Ne- 
tophah of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem, 
but  in  quite  another  direction.  The  only  name  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Ne- 
tophah is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(1858)  as  Antubeh,  and  in  Tobler  (3«e  Wand.  80)  as 

Om  Tuba  (Ijfcia  fS),  attached  to  a  village  about 
2  miles  N.E.  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en-Nar,  or  Kidron.  [G.] 
NETO'PHATni  (^riBbJ  :  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
'SeTa'<padi :  Netkuphati),  Neh.  xii.  28.  The  same 
word  which  in  other  passages  is  accurately  rendered 
"  the  Netophathite,"  except  that  here  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by  the  article. 

NETO'PHATHITB,  THE    (^nsbSn,    in 

Chron.  TlQItOlin  :  i  F.vT<ii<paTelTr}s,'Kf<p<pa6teiTris, 

NeOaicpareijS  e'/t  NeToiK^or:  Netophathites),  2  S&m. 
xxiii.  28,  29 ;  2  K.  xxv.  23 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii. 
13,  15;  Jer.  xl.  8.  The  plural  foim,  THE  Neto- 
phathites (the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as 
the  above)  occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16.      [G.] 

NETTLE.     The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 

the  Hebrew  words  chdrul  and  khnmosh  or  kimosh. 

1.  Chdrul  (?-Tin  :  <ppvyava  &ypta:^  sentis,  ur- 
iica,  spina)  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7 — the  patiiarch 
complains  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  who,  fiom  poverty,  were 
obliged  to  live  on  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert: 
"  Among  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  chdrul 
they  were  gathered  together,"  and  in  Prov.  sxiv. 
31,  where  of  "  the  field  of  the  slothful,"  it  is  said, 
"  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  {kimmeshoniin), 
and  charulliin  had  covered  the  face  thereof;"  see  also 
Zeph.  ii.  9 :  the  curse  of  Moab  and  Ammon  is  that 
they  shall  be  "  the  breeding  of  cAdrii^and  salt-pits." 

There  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  chdrul,  and  numerous  are  the  plantti 
which  commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with 
it:  brambles,  sea-orache,  butchers' broom,  thistles, 
have  all  been  proposed  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii.  165). 
The  generality  of  critics  and  some  modern  versions 
are  in  favour  of  the  nettle.  Some  have  objected  to 
the  nettle  as  not  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit  the 
passage  in  Job  {I.  c.) ;  but  in  our  own  country  nettles 
grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  even  seven  feet  when 
drawn  up  under  trees  or  hedges ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  in  the  passage  of  Job  quoted  aioove, 
bushes  and  chdrul  are  associated.  Not  much  better 
founded  is  Dr.  Royle's  objection  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art. 
Charul)  that  both  thorny  plants  and  nettles  must  be 
excluded,  "  as  no  one  would  voluntaiily  resort  to  such 
a  situation ;"  for  the  people  of  whom  Job  is  speak- 
ing might  readily  be  supposed  to  resort  to  such  a 
shade,  as  in  a  sandy  desert  the  thom-bushes  and 
tall  nettles  growing  by  their  side  would  afford  ;  or 
we  may  suppose  that  those  who  "  for  want  and 
famine "   were    driven    into   the    wilderness  were 


•>  <t>pvyava  (from  ^pvyai,  "  to  bum,"  "  to  roast,"  wltlj 
reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word)  properl} 
signifies  "  dry  sticlM,"  "  l'ogot&" 
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yjithei-ed  tngether  under  the  nettles  for  the  purpose 
if  gathering  them  for  food,  together  with  the  sea- 
orache  and  juniper-roots  (ver.  4).  Celsius  believes 
the  char&l  is  identical  with  the  Christ-thorn  {Zizy- 
phtis  Paliurtis) — the  Paliurus  aculeatus  of  modern 
botanists — but  his  opinion  is  by  no  means  well 
founded.  The  passage  in  Proverbs  {I.  c.)  appears 
to  f Drbid  us  identifying  the  chm-ul  with  the  Paliu- 
rus aculeatus \  for  the  context,  "I  went  by,  and 
lo  it  was  all  gi'own  over  with  kimshon  and  charul- 
llm,"  seems  to  point  to  some  weed  of  quicker 
gi-owth  than  the  plant  proposed  by  Celsius.  Dr. 
Royle  has  argued  in  favour  of  some  species  of  wild 
mustard,  and  refere  the  Hebrew  word  to  one  of 
somewhat  similar  form  in  Arabic,  viz.  Khardul,  to 
which  he  traces  the  English  charlock  or  kedloch,  the 
well-known  troublesome  weed.  The  Scriptural  pas- 
s^es  would  suit  this  interpretation,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  wild  mustard  may  be  intended  by 
char&l.  The  etymology '  too,  we  may  add,  is  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  wild  mustard  as  of  the  nettle, 
one  or  other  of  which  plants  appeal's  to  be  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt 
Ih'.  Royle's  opinion,  as  the  following  word  probably 
denotes  the  nettle. 

2.  Kimmosh  o\- kimosh  (^"iSi)'  K'iD''Jp:  aKivQiva 
|uAa,  i,KavOa,  &\edpos :  urticae).  "  Very  many 
interpreters,"  says  Celsius  {Hterob.  ii.  207),  "  un- 
derstand the  nettle  by  this  word.  Of  the  older 
Jewish  doctors,  R.  Ben  Melech,  on  Prov.  xxiv.  31, 
asserts  that  kimmosh  is  a  kind  of  thorn  (spina) 
commonly  called  a  nettle."  The  Vulgate,  Arias 
Moutanus,  Luther,  Deodatius,"*  the  Spanish  and 
English  versions,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  nettle. 

The  word  occurs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  1 3 :  of  Edom  it  is 
said  that  "  there  shall  come  up  nettles  and  brambles 
in  the  fortresses  thereof:"  and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another 
form  of  the  same  word,  kimmSshonim  •  ("  thorns," 
A,  v.),  occurs  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31 :  the  "  field  of  the 
slothful  was  all  grown  over  with  kimmeshonim." 
Modern  commentatoi-s  are  generally  agreed  upon 
the  signification  of  this  term,  which,  as  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  all  the  Scriptural  passages,  may 
well  be  understood  to  denote  some  species  of  nettle 
(  Urtica).  [W.  H.] 

NEW  MOON  {&^^,  ^inn  i^'ai  -.  v^ofx-nvia, 

vovixr)via ;  calendae,  neomenia).  The  first  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In 
addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  offered 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the 
first  year  as  a  burnt-offering,  with  the  proper  meat- 
olTerings  and  diink-offerings,  and  a  kid  as  a  sin- 
■»fFeriiig  (Num.  xxviii.  1 1-15)."  It  was  not  a  day 
>f  holy  convocation  [Festivals],  and  was  not 
therefore  of  the  same  dignity  as  the  Sabbath.  But, 
as  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft-work  were 
stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was  opened  for 
public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23),  and,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  at  least,  the  people  seem  to 
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nave  resorted  to  the  prophets  for  religious  Instruo 
tion.l*  The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of 
the  special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  »s  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  That  it 
was  an  occasion  for  state-banquets  may  be  infeiTed 
from  David's  regarding  himself  as  especially  bound 
to  sit  at  the  king's  table  at  the  new  moon  (1  Sam. 
XX.  5-24).  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting 
was  intermitted  at  the  new  moons,  as  it  was  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  the  great  feasts  and  their  eves  (Jud. 
viii.  6).     [Fasts.] 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to 
show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a  peculiar  class  of 
holy  days,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn  feasts 
and  the  Sabbaths  (Ez.  xlv.  17 ;  1  Chr.  xxiii.  31 ; 
2  Chr.  ii.  4,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3 ;  Ezr.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  33). 
The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a 
significance  and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a  day  of 
holy  convocation.     [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 

By  what  method  the  commencement  of  the  month 
was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses  is  uncertain 
The  Mishna'  describes  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
determined  seven  times  in  thg  year  by  observing 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which,  according 
to  Maimonides,  derived  its  origin,  by  tradition,  from 
Moses,  and  continued  in  use  as  long  as  the  San- 
hedrim existed.  On  the  30th  day  of  the  month 
watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding  heights 
round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As  soon  as 
each  of  them  detected  the  moon  he  hastened  to  a 
house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appearance 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up  and 
formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words,  "  It  is 
consecrated"  (CJ'llpfD).  The  information  was  im- 
mediately sent  throughout  the  land  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
At  one  period  the  Samaritans  are  said  to  have 
deceived  the  Jews  by  false  fires,  and  swift  mes- 
sengers were  afterwards  employed.  When  the  moon 
was  not  visible  on  account  of  clouds,  and  in  the  five 
months  when  the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the 
month  was  considered  to  commence  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  which  followed  the  30th.  According  to 
Maimonides  the  Rabbinists  altered  their  method 
when  the  Sanhedrim  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  ever 
since  determined  the  month  by  astronomical  calcu- 
lation, while  the  Caraites  have  retained  the  old 
custom  of  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
The  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  the  new 
moon  may  plainly  be  regarded  as  the  consecratior 
of  a  natural  division  of  time.  Such  a  usage  would 
so  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  human  mind  that  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  we  find  traces  of  it  amongst 
other  nations.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  ground 
for  founding  on  these  traces  the  notion  that  the 
Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Gentiles,  as  Spenoer 
and  Michaelis  have  done  ;<•  and  still  less  for  attaching 


•p-nn, 


from  in  ("("ID, 


to  burn  "),  "  addita  ter- 
minatione  hypochoristica  HI."  See  Fiirst,  Heb.  Cone. ;  cf. 
urlica  ab  uro. 

d  I.  e.  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  We  have  often 
letained  the  Latin  forms  of  writers,  as  being  familiar  to 
foe  readers  of  Celsius  and  Bochart. 

'■  Wmi^p,  plur.  from  ])l^^p. 

■  The  day  of  the  new  inoon  is  not  mentioned  In  Exodus, 
Lev''.icus,  or  Deuteronomy. 

•>  2  K.  iv.  23.  When  the  Shunammite  is  going  to  the 
prcpbet,  her  husband  asks  her,  "  \Vherefore  wilt  thou  go 


to  him  to-day  f  It  Is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath.' 
See  the  notes  of  Vatablus,  Rrotius,  and  Keil. 

*-■  Eosh  Haskanah,  Surenhusius,  ii.  338,  sq. 

d  The  three  passages  from  ancient  writers  which  seem 
most  to  the  point  of  those  which  are  quoted  are  in  Ma- 
crobius,  Horace,  and  Tacitus.  The  first  says,  "  Priscia 
temporibus  pontifici  minorl  haec  provincia  delegata  fuit, 
ut  novae  lunae  primum  observaret  aspectum  visamque 
regi  sacrificulo  nuntiaret"  {Sat.  1. 15).  In  the  second  the 
day  is  referred  to  as  a  social  festival  (Od.  iii.  23,  9) ;  and 
in  Tacitus  we  are  informed  that  the  ancient  Germaus 
Mwembled  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  oonsidering 
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to  it  any  of  those  symbolical  meanings  which  have 
been  imagined  by  home  other  wiitei-s  (see  Carpzov, 
App.  Grit.  p.  425).  Ewald  thinks  that  it  was  at 
first  a  simple  household  festival,  and  that  on  this 
accoun';  the  law  does  not  take  much  notice  of  it.  He 
also  considers  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  similarly  obsei-ved 
by  the  Hebrews  in  very  remote  times.  (Cai-pzov, 
Apparat.  Hist.  Grit.  p.  423 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg. 
Heb.  lib.  iii.  dissert,  iv. ;  Selden,  De  Ann.  Giv.  Heh. 
iv.  xi. ;  Mishna,  Rosh  Hashanah,  vol.  ii.  p.  338,  ed. 
Surenhus. ;  Buxtoif,  Synagoga  Judaica,  cap.  xxii.  : 
Ewald,  Alter thiimer,  p.  .394 ;  Cudworth  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  c.  iii. ;  Lightfbot,  Temple  Service, 
cap.  xi.)  [S.  C] 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  origin,  history, 
and  characteristics  of  the  constituent  books  and  of 
the  great  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon, 
are  discussed  in  other  articles.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  The  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  the  following  heads, 
which  will  be  examined  in  succession : — 

I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

§§1-11.  The  eai-liest  history  of  the  text. 
Autographs.  Corruptions.  The  text  of 
Clement  and  Origen. 

§§12-15.  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  text. 

§§16-25.  External  characteristics  of  MSS. 

§§26-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  §28.  Un- 
cial.    §29.  Cursive. 

§§30-40.  Classification  of  varioHS  readings. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

§1.  The  great  periods. 

§§2-5.  §2.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott. 
§3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus.  §4.  The 
editions  of  Stephens.  §5.  Beza  and  El- 
zevir (English  version). 

§§6-10.  §6.  Walton;  Curcellaeus;  Mill. 
§7.  Bentley.  §8.  G.  v.  Maestricht ;  Wet- 
stein.  §9.  Griesbach;  Matthaei.  §10. 
Scholz. 

§§11-13.  §11.  Lachmann,  §12.  Tischen- 
dorf.     §13.  Tregelles;  Alford. 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 

§§1-9.  External  evidence. 
§§10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Language  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  History  of  the  Written  Text. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writings 
offers  no  pomts  of  distinguishing  literary  interest. 
Externally,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul, 
like  Cicero  or  Pliny,  often  employed  the  services  of 
an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters, 
affixing  the  salutation  "  with  his  own  hand " 
(1  Cor.  XVI.  21  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18). 
In  one  case  the  scribe  has  added  a  clause  in  his 
own  name  (Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the 
(lalatians,  the  Apostle  appears  to  apologise  for  the 
ludenese  of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed  to 
them,  as  if  from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If 
we  pass  onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that 
8!iy  special  care  was  taken  in  the  tiret  age  to  pre- 
•ierv€  the  books  of  the   N.  T.   fiom   the   various 

Otea  to  be  auspicious  for  new  undertakings  (Germ, 
a.  £}.'). 
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injuries  of  time,  or  to  insure  perfect  accnncy  oJ 
transcription.  They  were  given  as  a  heritage  U 
man,  and  it  was  some  time  bofore  men  felt  the  tuu 
value  of  the  gift.  The  original  copies  seem  to  havt 
soon  perished ;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  a 
providential  provision  against  that  spirit  of  super- 
stition which  in  earlier  times  converted  the  symbolf 
of  God's  redemption  int3  objects  of  idolatry  (2  K. 
xviii.  4).  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  the 
controversies  at  the  close  of  the  second  centuiy, 
which  often  turned  upon  disputed  readings  of  Scrip- 
ture, no  appeal  was  made  to  the  Apostolic  onginids. 
The  few  passages  in  which  it  hiis  been  sv  pposed 
that  they  are  referred  to  will  not  bear  exammation. 
Ignatius,  so  far  from  appealing  to  Christian  archives, 
distinctly  turns,  as  the  whole  context  shows,  to  the 
examples  of  the  Jewish  Church  (to  apxo?o — adFhh- 
lad.  8).  Tertullian  again,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
authentic  epistles "  of  the  Apostles  (De  Praescr. 
Haer.  xxxvi.,  "  apud  quas  ipsae  authenticae  litterae 
eorum  recitantur  "),  uses  the  term  of  the  pure  Greek 
text  as  contrasted  with  the  curient  Latin  version 
(comp.  De  Monog.  xi.,  "  sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse 
in  Graeco  authentico"  ").  The  silence  of  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  made  more  striking  by  the  legends 
which  were  circulated  after.  It  was  said  that  when 
the  grave  of  Barnabas  in  Cyprus  was  opened,  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  the  saint  was 
found  holding  a  (Greek)  copy  of  St.  Matthew  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand.  The  copy  was  taken  to 
Constantinople,  and  used  as  the  standard  of  the 
sacred  text  (Credner,  Einl.  §39  ;  Assem.  Bihl.  Or, 
ii.  81).  The  autograph  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
(aurb  TO  IStSx^^poy  tov  ivayyeKiarrov)  was  said 
to  be  preserved  at  Ephesus  "  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  worshipped  (irpocrKvuflTai)  by  the  faithful 
there,"  in  the  fourth  century  (?),  ([Petr.  Alex.]  p. 
518,  ed.  Migne,  quoted  from  Chron.  Fasch.  p.  5)  ; 
though  according  to  another  account  it  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  when  Julian  attempted 
to  rebuild  it  (Philostorg.  vii.  14).  A  similar  belie! 
was  cunent  even  in  the  last  century.  It  was  said 
that  pai-ts  of  the  (Latin)  autograph  of  St.  Mark 
were  preserved  at  Venice  and  Prague ;  but  on 
examination  these  were  shown  to  be  fragments  of  a 
MS.  of  the  Vulgate  of  the  sixth  centui  y  (Dobrowsky, 
Fragmentum  Fragense  Ev.  S.  Marci,    1778). 

2.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  the  Apostolic 
autogi-aphs  would  be  likely  to  perish  soon.  The 
material  wliich  was  commonly  used  for  letters,  the 
papyrus-paper  to  which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes 
(2  John  12,  S(o  x'^P'^fv  koI  fitXavos  ;  comp.  3 
John  13,  5io  fxeXavos  Kol  /foA.a;Uoii),  was  singular.y 
fragile,  and  even  the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used 
for  the  historical  books,  were  not  fitted  to  bear 
constant  use.  The  papyrus  fragments  which  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time  have  been  preserved 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  at  Herculaneum  or 
in  Egyptian  tombs ;  and  Jerome  notices  that  the 
library  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  was  already  ir. 
part  destroyed  (ex  parte  corruptam)  when,  m  less 
than  a  century  after  its  formation,  two  presbyters 
of  the  Church  endeavoured  to  restore  the  papynis 
MSS.  (as  the  context  implies)  on  parchment  (''  '.a 
membranis,"  Hieron.  Ep.  xxxiv.  (141),  quoted  by 
Tischdf.  in  Herzog's  Encycl.  Bibeltcxt  des  N.  T. 
p.  159).  Paichment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13,  fifn^pdva), 
which  was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rartr 
and  more  costly.     And  yet  more  than  this,    in  th« 


»  Griesbach  (Ojmscula,  ii.  69-76)  endeavours  to  sho^ 
that  the  word  s  imply  means  pure,  imcorrupted. 
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first  age  the  written  word  of  the  Apostles  occupied 
no  authoritative  position  above  their  spoken  woitl, 
Bud  the  vivid  memory  of  their  personal  teaching. 
And  when  the  true  value  of  the  ApostcJic  writings 
was  afterwards  revealed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  then  collections  of  "  the  divine  oracles " 
would  be  chiefly  sought  for  among  Christians.  On 
all  accounts  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  autographs  perished  during  that  solemn  pause 
which  followed  the  Apostolic  age,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Christian  Canon,  parallel  and  supple- 
mentary to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  distinctly 
realized. 

3.  In  the  time  of  the  Dioc'etian  persecution  (a.d. 
303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  furnish  a  special  object  for  per- 
secutors, and  a  characteristic  name  to  renegades  who 
saved  themselves  by  surrendering  the  sacred  books 
{traditores,  August.  Ep.  Ixxvi.  2).  Partly,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  destruction  thus  caused,  but  still  more 
from  the  natural  eS'ects  of  time,  no  MS.  of  the 
N.  T.  of  the  fii"st  three  centuries  remains.''  Some 
of  the  oldest  extant  were  certainly  copied  from 
others  which  dated  from  within  this  period,  but  as 
yet  no  one  can  be  placed  further  back  than  the 
time  of  Constantine.  It  is  recorded  of  this  monarch 
that  one  of  his  first  acts  after  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  was  to  order  the  preparation  of  fifty 
MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu'es,  required  for  the  use 
of  the  Church,  "  on  fair  skins  (eV  Si(j)6epais  ev- 
KaTocTKeiots)  by  skilful  caligraphists "  (Euseb. 
Vit.  Const,  iv.  36) ;  and  to  the  general  use  of  this 
better  material  we  probably  owe  our  most  veneralile 
copies,  which  are  written  on  vellum  of  singular 
excellence  and  fineness.  But  though  no  fragment 
of  the  N.  T.  of  the  first  century  still  remains,  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  papyi'i,  which  are  of  that  dj'tfi, 
give  a  clear  notion  of  the  caligraphy  of  the  period. 
In  these  the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely 
divided,  in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters 
{uncials),  without  any  punctuation  or  division  of 
woi-ds.  The  iota,  which  was  afterwards  subscribed, 
is  commonly,  but  not  always,  adscribed ;  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  accents  or  breathings.  The  earliest 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
this  primitive  type,  and  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  the  Apostolic  originals  were  thus  written. 
(Plate  i.  fig.  1.) 

4.  In  addition  to  the  later  MSS.,  the  earliest  ver- 
sions and  patristic  quotations  give  very  important 
testimony  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  text.  Express  statements  of  readings  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers  are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  which 
we  have,  and  are  consequently  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. But  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century  this  source  of  information  fails  us.  Not 
only  are  the  remains  of  Christian  literature  up  to 
that  time  extremely  scanty,  but  the  practice  of 
verbal  quotation  from  the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  pre- 
valent. The  evangelic  citations  in  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral 
tr?.  litioc  wao  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written 
Gospels  (Comp.  Westcott's  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  pp. 
125-195),  and  there  is  not  in  those  wiiters  one  ex- 
press verbal  citation  from  the  other  Apostolic  books.* 
This  latter  phenomenon  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
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explained  by  th3  nature  of  their  wiitings.  As  boob 
as  definite  controversies  arose  among  Christians,  th« 
text  of  the  N.  T.  assumed  its  true  -inpoi-tance.  The 
earliest  monuments  of  these  remain  in  the  works  ot 
Irenaeus,  Hippolytus  (Pseudo-Origen),  and  Tertul- 
lian,  who  quote  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  lead 
mg  adversaries  of  the  Church.  Charges  of  corrupt- 
ing the  sacred  text  are  urged  on  both  sides  with 
great  acrimony.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (•)•  cir.  A.D. 
176,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  23),  Irenaeus  (cir.  a.d. 
177 ;  iv.  6. 1),  Tertullian  (cir.  a.d.  210 ;  De  Garne 
Christi,  19,  p.  385 ;  Add.  Marc.  iv.  v.  passim'), 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  a.d.  200  ;  Strom,  iv.  6, 
§41),  and  at  a  later  time  Ambrose  (cir.  a.d.  375  ■ 
De  Spir.  S.  iii.  10),  accuse  their  opponents  of  thi§ 
offence ;  but  with  one  great  exception  the  instances 
which  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  accu- 
sation generally  resolve  themselves  into  variom 
readings,  in  which  the  decision  cannot  always  bi 
given  in  favour  of  the  catholic  disputant ;  and  even 
where  the  unorthodox  reading  is  certainly  wrong 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  widely  spread  among 
writers  of  different  opinions  (e.  g.  Matt.  xi.  27, 
"  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater  et  cui  voluerit  Filius 
revelare  :"  John  i.  13,  %s  — eyevvr\6-ri).  Wilful 
interpolations  or  changes  are  extremely  rare,  if  they 
exist  at  all  (comp.  Valent.  ap.  Iren.  i.  4,  5,  add. 
6e6T7]T(s,  Col.  i.  16),  except  in  the  case  of  Marcion. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  the  N.  T., 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  school,  was,  as 
Tertullian  says,  to  use  the  knife  rather  than  subtlety 
of  intei-pretation.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  dealt  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  with 
vi^hole  books,  and  that  he  removed  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke  many  passages  which  were  opposed  to 
his  peculiar  views.  But  when  these  fundamental 
changes  were  once  made  he  seems  to  have  adhered 
scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he  found.  In  the 
isolated  readings  which  he  is  said  to  have  altered, 
it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  he  has  retained 
the  right  reading,  and  that  his  opponents  are  in 
error  (Luke  v.  14  om.  rh  Swpov;  Gal.  ii.  5,  oh 
oii5e;  2  Cor.  iv.  5?).  In  very  many  cases  the 
alleged  coiTuption  is  a  various  reading,  more  or 
less  supported  by  other  authorities  (Luke  xii.  38, 
ienepiv^;  1  Cor.  x.  9,  XpiffTSv;  1  Thess.  ii.  15, 
add.  iSiovs).  And  where  the  changes  seem  most 
arbitrary  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  inter- 
polations were  not  wholly  due  to  his  school :  L  ake 
xviii.  19,  6  irari\p;  xxiii.  2;  1  Cor.  x.  19  (28), 
add.  Up6QvTOV.  (Comp.  Hahn,  Evangelium  Mar- 
cionis  ;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  403-486  ;  Ritschl, 
Das  Evang.  Marc.  1846;  Volckmar,  Das  Evang 
Marc,  Leipsic,  1852  :  but  no  examination  of  Mar- 
cion's  text  is  completely  satisfactory). 

5.  Several  very  important  conclusions  follow  from 
this  earliest  appearance  of  textual  criticism.  It  is 
in  the  first  place  evident  that  various  readings 
existed  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to 
all  extant  authorities.  History  affonia  nc  trace  oi 
the  pure  Apostolic  originals.  Again,  from  the  pre- 
servation of  the  first  variations  noticed,  which  Lr« 
often  extremely  minute,  in  one  or  more  of  the  pri- 
mary documents  still  left,  we  may  be  certain  that 
no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  sacred 
text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The  materials 
for  ascertaining  the  true  reading  are  found  to  b« 


•i  Papyrus  fragments  of  part  of  St.  Matthew,  dating 
from  the  first  century  (??),  are  announced  (1S61)  for  pub- 
llcstioii  by  Dr.  Simonides. 


readings  occur,  which  are  found  also  in  later  copies.  Acii 
ii.  24,  Tou  ^fiou  for  tou  6ava.rov ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7 ,  dAA'  oiiH 
for  &r)\ov  oTt  oii&i ;   1  John  iv.  3,  ct    rap/cl  iktiKvBivtu. 


•  In  the  epistle  of  Polycarp  some  interesting  various    Comp.  1  Pet  i  8  (Polyc.  ad  FML  i.  4- 
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complete  when  tested  by  the  earliest  witnesses. 
And  yet  further :  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  urged  in  controversy,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  were  watched 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  and  that  the  least 
difi'erences  of  phi-ase  were  guarded  with  scrupulous 
and  faithful  piety,  to  be  used  in  after-time  by  that 
wide-reaching  criticism  which  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages.<* 

6.  Passing  fi-om  these  isolated  quotations  we  find 
the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic  text  in  the 
early  Syriac  and  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  rich 
quotationsof  Clement  of  Alexandria  (fcir.  A.D.  220) 
and  Origen  (A.D.  184-254).  The  versions  will  be 
treated  of  elsewhere,  and  with  them  the  Latin 
quotations  of  the  translator  of  Irenaeus  and  of 
TertuUian.  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  remains 
of  the  original  text  of  Irenaeus  and  in  Hippolytus 
are  of  gieat  value,  but  yield  in  extent  and  import- 
ance to  those  of  the  two  Alexandrine  fathers. 
From  the  extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  whole  N.  T.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  St.  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  the 
Apocalype,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  recur- 
rence of  small  variations  in  long  passages  proves 
that  the  quotations  were  accurately  made  and  not 
simply  fiom  memory. 

7.  The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  far  from 
pure.  Two  chief  causes  coutiibuted  especially  to 
corrupt  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to 
harmonize  parallel  narratives,  and  the  influence  of 
tradition.  The  former  assumed  a  special  import- 
ance from  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  A.D.  170. 
Comp.  Hist,  of  N.T.  Canon,  358-362  ;  Tischdf.  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  49)  •  and  the  latter,  which  was,  as 
has  been  remarked,  very  great  in  the  time  of 
Justin  M.,  still  lingered.'  The  quotations  of 
Clement  suffer  from  both  these  disturbing  forces 
(Matt.  \\u.  22,  X.  30,  xi.  27,  xix.  24,  xxiii.  27, 
sxv.  41,  X.  26,  omitted  by  Tischdf.  Luke  iii.  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  copies  of  the 
Gospels  two  sayings  of  the  Lord  which  foiTn  no 
part  of  the  canonical  text.  (Comp.  Tischdf.  on  Matt, 
vi.  33;  Luke  x%n.  11).  Elsewhere  his  quotations 
are  free,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  two  naiTatives 
(Matt.  V.  45,  vi.  26,  32  f.,  sxii.  37  ;  Mark  xii.  43), 
but  in  innumerable  places  he  has  preserved  the  true 
reading  (Matt.  v.  4,  5,  42,  48,  viii.  22,  xi.  17, 
xiii.  25,  xxiii.  26  ;  Acts  ii.  41,  xvii.  26).  His  quo- 
tations from  the  Epistles  are  of  the  very  highest 
value.  In  these  tradition  had  no  prevailing  power, 
though  Tatian  is  said  to  have  <L\ltered  in  pai-ts  the 
language  of  the  Epistles  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  29)  ; 
and  the  text  was  left  comparatively  free  from  cor- 
ruptions. Against  the  few  false  readings  which  he 
supports  {e.g.  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  XpiffTSs ;  Kom.  iii.  26, 
'Iriirovv;  viii.  11,  Sia  rod  ivoiK,  irv.)  may  be 
brought  forward  a  long  li.'.t  of  passages  in  which 
he  combines  with  a  few  of  the  best  authorities  in 
upholding  the  true  text  (<s.  g.  1  Pet.  ii.  2  ;  Rom. 
ii.  17,  X.  3,  XV.  29  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  3,  5,  35,  39, 
viii.  2,  X.  24). 

8.  But  Origen   stands  as   far   first  of  all  the 


d  Irenaeus  notices  two  viurious  readings  of  Importance, 
n  which  he  maintains  the  true  text,  Matt.  1.  18,  toO  hi 
pio-ToO  (Hi.  16,  2),  Apoc.  iiii.  18  (v.  30,  1). 
'  The  letter  of  Ptolemaeus  (clr.  A.i>.  150)  to  Flora  (Epiph. 
L  216)  contains  some  important  early  variations  in  the 
svangelic  text. 

*  Jerome  notices  the  result  of  this  in  his  time  In  strong 
ktrms,  Praef.  in  Evamg. 

'  To  what  extent  tradition  might  aiodily  Uie  cuirent 
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snte-Nicene  fathers  m  critical  authority  at  ho  doMI 
m  commanding  genius,  and  his  writings  are  an 
almost  inexhaustible  storehouse  for  the  history  ot 
the  text.  In  many  places  it  seems  that  the  printed 
text  of  his  works  has  been  modernized  ;  and  till  a 
new  and  thorough  collation  of  the  MSS.  has  been 
made,  a  doubt  must  remain  whether  his  quotations 
have  not  suffered  by  the  hands  of  scribes,  as  the 
MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  have  suffered,  though  ia  a  less 
degree.  The  testimony  which  Origen  bears  as  to 
the  corniption  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  his 
time  differs  from  the  general  statements  which 
have  been  already  noticed  as  being  the  deliberat* 
judgment  of  a  scholar  and  not  the  plea  of  a  con- 
trovereialist.  "  As  the  case  stands,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  copies  ia 
considerable,  partly  fiom  the  carelessness  of  indi- 
vidual scribes,  partly  from  the  wicked  daring  ol 
some  in  coiTccting  what  is  written,  partly  also 
from  [the  changes  made  by]  those  who  ada  or 
remove  what  seems  good  to  them  in  the  process  of 
correction  "e  (Orig.  In  Matt.  t.  xv.  §14).  In  the 
case  of  the  LXX.,  he  adds,  he  removed  or  at  least 
indicated  those  corruptions  by  a  comparison  of 
"editions"  (c'^SoVeis),  and  we  may  believe  that 
he  took  equal  care  to  ascertain,  at  least  for  his 
own  use,  the  true  text  of  the  N.  T.,  though  he 
did  not  venture  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  his 
contemporaries  by  openly  revising  it,  as  the  old 
translation  adds  {In  Matt.  xv.  vet.  int.  "  in  exem- 
plaribus  autem  Novi  Testameuti  hoc  ipsum  me  posse 
t'aceie  sine  periculo  non  putavi  ").  Even  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  the  writings 
of  Origen,  as  a  whole,  contain  the  noblest  early 
memorial  of  the  apostolic  text.  And,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  published  any  recension  of 
the  text,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  out 
copies  of  the  N.  T.  with  his  own  hand  (Redepen- 
ning,  Origenes,  ii.  184),  which  were  spread  widely 
in  after  time.  Thus  Jerome  appeals  to  "  the 
copies  of  Adamantius,"  i.  e.  Origen  ( In  Mat.  xxiv. 
36  ;  Gal.  iii.  1),  and  the  copy  of  Pamphilus  c&n 
hardly  have  been  other  than  a  copy  of  Origen's  text 
(Cod.  Hj  Subscription,  Inf.  §26).  From  Pamphilus 
the  text  passed  to  Eusebius  and  Euthalius,  and  it  is 
scarcely  rash  to  believe  that  it  can  be  traced,  though 
imperfectly,  in  existing  MSS.  as  C  L.  (Comp. 
Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  Ixxvi.  ff. ;  cxxx.  ff.) 

9.  In  thirteen  cases  (Norton,  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  i.  234-236)  Origen  has  expressly  noticed 
varieties  of  reading  in  the  Gospels  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15,  xxvii.  17  ; 
Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke  i.  W,  ix.  48,  xiv.  19,  xxiii. 
45  ;  John  i.  3,  4 ;  28). ■>  In  three  of  these  passage? 
the  variations  which  he  notices  are  no  longer  founl 
in  our  Greek  copies  (Matt.  xxi.  9  or  15  oXK(f  for 
i/j<^ ;  Tregelles,  ad  he;  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14) 
Aefi)}V  rhv  tov  'A\<p.  (?)  ;  Luke  i.  46,  'E\i<rdPet 
for  Mapidfi ;  so  in  some  Latin  copies) ;  in  seven 
om-  copies  are  still  divided ;  in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28, 
raSapj]vwv;  John  i.  28,  BrjdaPapa)  the  reading 
which  was  only  found  in  a  few  MSS.  is  now 
widely   spread  :    in   the    remaining   place    (Matt. 


text  is  still  clearly  seen  from  the  Codex  Bezae  and  some 
Latin  copies,  which  probably  give  a  text  dating  in  essence 
from  the  close  of  the  2nd  century. 

«  These  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  professional  cor 
rector  (icopewTijs). 

>»  To  these  Mr.  Hort  (to  whom  the  writer  owes  many 
suggestions  and  corrections  In  this  article)  adds  Matt,  y 
22,  from  Cramer,  Cat.  in  Eph.  iv.  31,  where  Oncwi 
blames  the  insertion  of  eixi]. 
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xnrii.  17,  lyjrovv  BapafiPSiv)  a  few  copies  of  no 
great  age  rstain  tlie  interpolation  which  was  found 
m  his  tiins  "  in  very  ancient  copies."  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  Origen  asserts,  in  answer  to  Celsus, 
that  our  Lord  is  nowhere  called  "  the  carpenter  " 
in  the  Gospels  circulated  in  the  churches,  though 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading  in  Mark  vi.  3 
(Oiig  c.  Gels.  vi.  36). 

10.  The  evangelic  quotations  of  Origen  are  not 
wholly  free  fcom  the  admixture  of  traditional 
glosses  which  have  been  noticed  in  Clement,  and 
•fteu  present  a  confusion  of  parallel  passages  (Matt. 
y.  44,  vi.  (33),  vii.  21  ff.,  xiii.  11,  xxvi.  27  f. ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1) ;  but  there  is  little  difficulty  in  se- 
parating his  genuine  text  from  these  natural  cor- 
ruptions, and  a  few  references  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
CHte  its  extreme  importance  (Matt.  iv.  10,  vi.  13, 
XV.  8,  35 ;  Mark  i.  2,  x.  29  ;  Luke  xxi.  19  ;  John 
rii.  39  ;  Acts  x.  10  ;  Rom.  viii.  28). 

11.  In  the  Epistles  Origen  once  notices  a  striking 
variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  X^P^^  Oeov  for  x^P'Tt  Oeov, 
which  is  still  attested:  but,  apart  from  the  specific 
reference  to  variations,  it  is  evident  that  he  himself 
used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  varied  in  many 
details  (Mill,  Prolegg.  §687).  Griesbach,  who  has 
investigated  this  fact  with  the  gi-eatest  care  {Mele- 
tema  i.  appended  to  Comm.  Grit.  ii.  ix.-xL),  seems 
to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  differences 
while  he  establishes  their  existence  satisfactorily. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's  time  the 
variations  in  the  N.  T.  MSS.,  which  we  have  seen 
to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  attainable  date, 
and  which  Origen  describes  as  considerable  and  wide- 
spread, were  beginning  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
specific  groups  of  copies. 

Though  the  materials  for  the  history  cf  the  text 
during  the  first  tlu'ee  centuries  are  abundant, 
nothing  has  been  wi'itten  in  detail  on  the  subject 
since  the  time  of  Mill  (^Prolegg.  240  ff.)  and  R.  Simon 

{Histoire  Critique 1685-93).     What  is 

wanted  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  collection  at 
full  length,  from  MS.  authority,  of  all  the  ante- 
Nicene  Greek  quotations.  These  would  form  a 
centre  round  which  the  variations  of  the  versions 
and  Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A  first 
step  towards  this  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  his 

Synopsis  Em.  Matt.    Marc,  Luc 1851. 

The  Latin  quotations  ai'e  well  given  by  Sabatier, 
Bihliorum  Sacrorum  Latinae  versiones  antiquae, 
1751. 

12.  The  most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions  now 
extant  exhibit  the  characteristic  differences  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
works  of  Origen.  These  cannot  have  had  ■  heir 
source  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  probably  were  much  earlier.  In  classical 
texts,  where  the  MSS.  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
it  is  generally  possible  to  determine  a  very  few 
primary  sources,  standing  in  definite  lelations  to 
one  another,  from  which  the  other  copies  can  be 
shown  to  flow ;  and  from  these  the  scholar  is  able 
to  discover  one  source  of  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  N.  T.  the  authorities  for  the  text  are  infi- 
nitely more  varied  and  extensive  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  distribute  them  in  like  manner 
and  divine  from  later  documents  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  text.  Various  answers  have  been  made 
which  are  quite  valueless  as  far  as  they  profess  to 
rest  on  histoi-ical  evidence;  and  yet  are  all  more 
or  less  interesting  as  explaining  the  true  conditions 
of   the    problem.      The   chief   facts,    it   must    be 
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noticed,  are  derived  from  later  docun>ent«,  but  th« 
question  itself  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  the  second 
cmtury. 

Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  th« 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  re- 
mai'ks,  must  have  arisen  before  the  first  versions  were 
made  {Apparatus  Griticus,  ed.  Burk,  p.  425). 
Originally  he  distinguished  three  families,  of  which 
the  God.  Alex.  (A)  the  Graeco-Latin  MSS.,  and 
the  mass  of  the  mvre  recent  MSS.  were  respec- 
tively the  types.  At  a  later  time  (1737)  he 
adopted  the  simpler  division  of  "  two  nations,"  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Afi-ican.  In  the  latter  he  included 
Cod.  Alex.,  the  Graeco-Latin  MSS.,  the  Aethiopic, 
Coptic  [Memphitic],  and  Latin  versions :  the  mass 
of  the  remaining  authorities  formed  the  Asiatic 
class.  So  far  no  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  gi'oups,  but  the  general  agi-eement  of 
the  most  ancient  witnesses  against  the  more  recent, 
a  fact  which  Bentley  announced,  was  distinctly 
asserted,  though  Bengel  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  ancient  reading  as  necessarily  tnie.  Semler 
contributed  nothing  of  value  to  Bengel's  theory, 
but  made  it  more  widely  known  (Spicilefiium  Ob- 
servationmn,  ^c,  added  to  his  edition  of  Wetstein's 
Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Int.  N.  T.  1766 ;  Appa- 
ratus,  ^c.  1767).  The  honour  of  carefully  deter- 
mining the  relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the 
N.  T.  text  belongs  to  Griesbach.  This  grea; 
scholar  gave  a  summary  of  his  theory  in  his 
Historia  Text.  Gr.  Epist.  Paul.  {\111,  Opmc. 
ii.  1-135)  and  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  Test.  His  earlier  essay.  Dissert.  Grit,  de 
Codd.  quat.  Evang.  Origenianis  (1771,  Opusc.  i.), 
is  incomplete.  According  to  Griesbach  (Xov.  Test. 
Praef.  pp.  Ixx.  ff.)  two  distinct  recensions  of  the 
Gospels  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century :   the  Alexandrine,  represented  by  B  C  L, 

1,  13,  33,  69,  106,  the  Coptic,  Aethiop.,  Arm., 
and  later  Syrian  versions,  and  the  quotations  of 
Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril.  Alex.,  Isid. 
Pelus. ;  and  the  Western,  represented  by  D,  and 
in  part  by  1,  13,  69,  the  ancient  Latin  version 
and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  God.  Alex,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  giving  a  more  recent  (Constantinopolitan)  text 
in  the  Gospels.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  variations 
in  the  text,  Griesbach  supposed  that  copies  were 
at  first  derived  from  the  separate  autographs  or 
imperfect  collections  of  the  apostolic  books.  These 
were  gradually  interpolated,  especially  as  they 
were  intended  for  private  use,  by  glosses  of  various 
kinds,  till  at  length  authoritative  editions  of  the 
collection  of  the  Gospels  and  the  letters  (ei'077e'- 
\iov,  6  dTr6ffTo\os,  t5  aiTOffTo\iK6v)  were  made. 
These  gave  in  the  main  a  pure  text,  and  thus  two 
classes  of  MSS.  were  afterwards  cun-ent,  those  de- 
rived from  the  interpolated  copies  (  Western),  and 
those  derived  from  the  evayye\iov  and  airoffro- 
>,ik6v  (Alexandrine,  Eastern;  Opusc.  li.  77-99; 
Meletemata,  xliv.).  At  a  later  time  Griesbach 
rejected  these  historical  conjectures  {Nov.  Test.  eJ. 

2,  1796;  yet  comp.  Meletem.  1.  c),  and  repeated 
with  greater  care  and  fulness,  from  his  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  authorities,  the  threefold  division 
which  he  had  originally  made  {N.  T.  i.  Prae* 
Ixx.-lxxvii.  ed.  Schulz).  At  the  same  time  he  recog- 
nized  the  existence  of  mixed  and  transitional  texts  • 
and  when  he  characterized  by  a  happy  epigram 
{grammaticum  egit  Alexandrinus  censor,  inter- 
pretem  occidentalis')  the  difference  of  the  twa 
ancient  families,  he  frankly  admitted  that  ao  exisb- 
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ing  document  exhibited  either  "  recension "  in  a 
j)Ui-e  form.  His  great  merit  was  independent  of  the 
•details  of  his  system :  he  established  the  existence 
of  a  group  of  ancient  MSS.  distinct  from  those  which 
could  be  accused  of  Latinizing  (Tregelles,  Home, 
p.  105). 

13.  The  chief  object  of  Griesbach  in  propounding 
his  theory  of  recensions  was  to  destroy  the  weight 
of  mere  numbers.'  The  critical  result  with  him 
had  far  more  interest  than  the  historical  process ; 
and,  apart  from  all  consideration  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  variations,  the  facts  which  he  pointed  out 
are  of  permanent  value.  Others  carried  on  the 
investigation  from  the  point  where  he  left  it. 
Hug  endeavoured,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  place 
the  theory  on  a  historical  basis  {Einleitung  in  N.  T. 
1st  ed.  1808;  3rd,  1826).  According  to  him, 
the  text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  a  state  of  consider- 
able corruption  during  the  second  century.  To 
this  form  he  applied  the  tenn  Koiv^i  tKdocns 
[common  edition),  which  had  been  applied  by 
Alexandrine  critics  to  the  unrevised  text  of  Homer, 
and  in  later  times  to  the  unrevised  text  of  the 
LXX.  (i.  144).  In  the  course  of  the  third  cen- 
tuiy  this  text,  he  supposed,  undenvent  a  threefold 
revision,  by  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  by  Lucian  at 
Antioch,  and  by  Origen  in  Palestine.  So  that  our 
existing  documents  represent  four  classes:  (1)  The 
unrevised,  D.  1,  13,  69  in  the  Gospels;  D  E,,  in 
the  Acts  ;  Dg  Fg  Gg  in  the  Pauline  Epistles :  the  old 
Latin  and  Thebaic,  and  in  part  the  Feshito  Syriac  ; 
and  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen.  (2) 
The  Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius ;  B  C  L  in 
Gospels  ;  A  B  C  17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  ABC 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ;  A  C  in  the  Apocalypse : 
the  Memphitic  version  ;  and  the  quotations  of 
Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanasius.  (3)  The  Asiatic 
(Antioch-Constantinople)  recension  of  Lucian ;  E  F 
G  H  S  V  and  the  recent  MSS.  generally  ;  the  Gothic 
and  Slavonic  versions  and  the  quotations  of  Theo- 
phylact.  (4)  The  Palestinian  recension  of  Origen 
(of  the  Gospels) ;  A  K  M ;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac ; 
the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chi-ysostom.  But 
tne  slender  external  proof  which  Hug  adduced  in 
support  of  this  system  was,  in  the  main,  a  mere 
misconception  of  what  Jerome  said  of  the  labours 
of  Hesychius  and  Lucian  on  the  LXX.  {Praef.  in 
Paralip. ;  c.  Ruff.  ii.  27  ;  and  Ep.  cvi.  (135)  §2. 
The  only  other  passages  are  De  Viris  illustr. 
oap.  Ixxvii.  Lucianus  ;  Praef.  in  qicat.  Uv.)  ;  the 
assumed  recension  of  Origen  rests  on  no  historical 
evidence  whatever.  Yet  the  new  analysis  of  the 
interaal  character  of  the  documents  was  not  with- 
out a  valuable  result.  Hng  showed  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Alexandrine  and  West- 
em  families  of  Griesbach  w<is  practically  an  ima- 
ginary one.  Not  only  ai-e  the  exti-eme  types  of 
the  two  classes  connected  by  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate links,  but  many  of  the  quotations  of 
Clement  and  Origen  belong  to  the  so-called  Western 
text.  Griesbach  in  examining  Hug's  hypothesis, 
Explained  this  phenomenon  by  showing  that  at 
various  times  Origen  used  MSS.  of  different  types, 
and   admitted   that  many    Western    readings   are 


*  This  he  states  distinctly  (Symb.  Crit.  I  cxxii.);— 
'  Praecipuus  vero  recensionum  In  criseos  sacrae  esercitio 
nsus  hie  est,  ut  eorum  auctorltate  lectiones  bonas,  sed  in 
panels  libris  superstitesdefendamus  advcrsus  juniorum  et 
vulgarium  eodieum  innumerabilem  poene  turbam."  Comp. 
Id.  ii.  624,  n.  The  necessity  of  destroying  this  grand  source 
of  error  was  supreme,  as  may  be  seen  not  only  from  sueh 
canons  as  d.  v.  Maectricfltt  ilL  i»,  u.),  out  also  from 
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found  in  Alexandrine  copies  (Meletem.  xiriii.  ootaf, 
Larrence,  Remarks  on  the  Systematic  Classification 

of  MSS 1814), 

14.  Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  theones 
Eichhom  accepted  the  classification  of  Hug  {Eitt- 
leitung,  1818-27).  Matthaei,  the  bitter  adversary 
of  Griesbach,  contented  himself  with  asserting  the 
paramount  claims  of  the  later  copies  against  the  more 
ancient,  allowing  so  far  their  general  differencfl 
(  Ueber  die  sog.  Becensionen  ....  1804  ;  N.  T. 
1782-88).  Scholz  returning  to  a  simpler  an-ange« 
ment  divided  the  authorities  into  two  classes,  Alex- 
andrine and  Constantinopolitan  {N.  T.  i.  pp.  xv.  ff.)^ 
and  maintained  the  superior  purity  of  the  latter  on 
the  ground  of  their  assumed  unanimity.  In  prac- 
tice he  failed  to  caiTy  out  his  principles ;  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  later  copies  has  now  been  shown 
to  be  quite  imaginary.  Since  the  time  of  Scholz 
theories  of  recensions  have  found  little  favom'. 
Lachmann,  who  accepted  only  ancient  authorities, 
simply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alexandrine)  and 
Western.  Tischendorf,  with  some  reserve,  proposes 
two  great  classes,  each  consisting  of  two  pairs,  the 
Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic  and  Byzantine. 
Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  of  recension  as  his- 
toric facts,  insists  on  the  general  accordance  of  ancient 
authorities  as  giving  an  ancient  text  in  contrast  with 
the  recent  text  of  the  more  modern  copies.  At  the 
same  time  he  points  out  what  we  may  suppose  to 
be  the  "  genealogy  of  the  text."  This  he  exhibits 
in  the  following  foim ; 
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15.  The  fundamental  eiTor  of  the  recension  theo- 
ries is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension 
or  of  a  pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  variously 
modified  in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  characteristic  variations.  They  are  the  results 
of  a  tendency,  and  not  of  a  fact.  They  advance 
towards  and  do  not  lead  from  that  form  of  te.xt 
which  we  regard  as  their  standard.  Individuals, 
as  Origen,  may  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence at  a  particular  time  and  place,  but  the 
silent  and  continual  influence  of  circumstances  was 
greater.  A  pure  Alexandrine  or  Western  text  is 
simply  a  fiction.  The  tendency  at  Alexandria  or 
Carthage  was  in  a  certain  direction,  and  necessaiily 
influenced  the  character  of  the  cuiTent  texts  with 
accumulative  force  as  fai-  as  it  was  unchecked  by 
other  influences.  This  is  a  general  law,  and  the 
history  of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  exception  to 
it.  The  history  of  their  text  differs  from  that  of 
other  books  chiefly  in  this,  that,  owing  to  the  great 
multiplicity  of  testimony,  typical  copies  are  here 
represented  by  typical  groups  of  copies,  and  the 
intennediate  stages  ai-e  occupied  by  mixed  texts. 
But  if  we  look  beneath  this  complication  genei-al 


Wetstein's  Rule  xviiL .  "  Lectio  plurium  codicimi  caeteiit 
paribus  praeferenda  est." 

"  "  Those  codlees  are  placed  together  which  appear  to 
demand  sueh  an  arrangement;  and  those  which  stand 
below  others  are  such  as  show  still  more  and  more  of  tio 
intennixture  of  modernized  readings "  (TregeUM,  Ji<nmt. 
p.  106). 
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lines  of  change  may  be  detected.  All  experience 
•hows  that  certain  types  of  variation  propagate 
and  peipetuate  themselves,  and  existing  documents 
prove  that  it  was  so  with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T. 
Many  of  the  links  in  the  genealogical  table  of  our 
MSS.  may  be  wanting,  but  the  specific  relations 
between  the  gi'oups,  and  their  comparative  anti- 
quity of  origin,  are  clear.  This  antiquity  is  deter- 
mined, not  by  the  demonstration  or  the  immediate 
dependence  of  particular  copies  upon  one  another, 
but  by  reference  to  a  common  standard.  The 
secondary  uncials  (E  S  U,  &c.)  are  not  derived 
from  the  earlier  (B  C  A)  by  direct  descent,  but 
rather  both  are  derived  by  difierent  processes  from 
one  original.  And  here  vaiious  considerations  will 
assist  the  judgment  of  the  critic.  The  accumu- 
lation of  variations  may  be  more  or  less  rapid  in 
certain  directions.  A  disturbing  force  may  act  for 
a  shorter  time  with  greater  intensity,  or  its  effects 
may  be  slow  and  protracted.  Corruptions  may  be 
obvious  or  subtle,  the  work  of  the  ignorant  copyist 
or  of  the  rash  scholar;  they  may  lie  upon  the 
surface  or  they  may  penetrate  into  the  fabric  of 
the  text.  But  on  such  points  no  general  mles  can 
be  laid  down.  Here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  an 
jistinct  or  tact  which  discerns  likenesses  or  relation- 
ships and  refusas  to  be  measured  mechanically.  It 
is  enough  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  the  varieties 
in  our  documents  are  the  result  of  slow  and  natural 
growth  and  not  of  violent  change.  They  are  due  to 
the  action  of  intelligible  laws  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  the  caprice  or  imperfect  judgment  of  individuals. 
They  contain  in  themselves  their  history  and  their 
explanation. 

16.  Prom  the  consideration  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  N.  T.  text  we  now  pass  to  the  aera  of  MSS. 
The  quotations  of  DiONYSiUS  Alex.  (fA.D.  264), 
Petrus  Alex.  (fc.  a.d.  312),  Methodius  (fA.D. 
SJl),  and  EuSEBius  (fA.u.  340),  confirm  the 
prevalence  of  the  ancient  type  of  text ;  but  the 
public  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  necessarily  led  to  impoi-tant  changes.  Not 
only  were  more  copies  of  the  N.  T.  required  for 
public  use  (Comp.  §3),  but  the  nominal  or  real  ad- 
herence of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian  faith 
must  have  la.rgely  increased  the  demand  for  costly 
MSS.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  rude  Hellenistic 
forms  gave  way  before  the  current  Greek,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
smoother  and  fidler  constructions  were  substituted 
for  the  rougher  turns  of  the  apostolic  language. 
In  this  way  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text 
was  laid,  and  the  same  influence  which  thus  began 
to  work,  continued  uninterruptedly  till  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Meanwhile  the  multiplication 
of  copies  in  Africa  and  Syi-ia  was  checked  by  Mo- 
hammedan conquests.  The  Greek  language  ceased  to 
be  current  in  the  West.  The  progress  of  the  Alex- 
andrine and  Occidental  families  of  MSS.  was  thus 
checked  ;  and  the  mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily 
represent  the  accumulated  results  of  one  tendency. 
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""  Jerome  describes  the  false  taste  of  many  In  his  time 
(c.  A.D.  400)  with  regard  to  MSS.  of  the  Bible :  "  Habeant 
qui  volunt  veteres  libros,  vel  in  membranis  purpureis 
attto  argent^que  descriptos,  vel  uncialibus,  ut  vulgo 
aiunt  lltteris  onera  magis  exarata,  quam  codices;  dum- 
modo  mihi  meisque  permitUint  pauperes  habere  schedulas, 
et  non  tam  pulcros  codices  quam  emendatos  "  (Praef.  in 
Jobum,  ix.  1084,  e«l.  Migne). 

»  The  Cx)dex  Sinaitious  (Cod.  Frid.  Aug.)  has  four 
columns ;  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  wo.  Cf.  Scrivener, //itroditciioi, 
I).  26,  n.,  for  other  examples. 


17.  The  apoearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  hag  bKn 
already  described  (§3).  The  MSS  of  the  4th 
century,  of  which  Cod.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  tflkeu 
as  a  type,  present  a  close  resemblance  to  these. 
The  writii^  Is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals) 
uncials,"  in  thrpe  columns,"  without  initial  letters 
or  iota  subscript,  or  ascript.  A  iBiall  interval 
serves  as  a  simple  punctuation ;  and  there  are  no 
accents  or  breathings  by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer, 
though  these  have  been  added  subsequently.  Uncial 
writing  continued  in  general  use  till  the  middle  oi; 
the  10th  century."  One  uncial  MS.  (S),  the  earliest 
dated  copy,  bears  the  date  949  ;  and  for  service 
books  the  same  style  was  retained  a  centui-y  later. 
From  the  11th  century  downwards  cursive  writm^ 
prevailed,  but  this  passed  through  several  forms 
sufficiently  distinct  to  fix  the  date  of  a  MS.  with 
tolerable  certainty.  The  earliest  cursive  Biblical 
MS.  is  dated  964  a.d.  (Gosp.  14,  Scrivener,  Intro- 
duction, p.  36  note),  though  cursive  writing  was  used 
a  century  before  (a.d.  888,  Scrivener,  I.  c).  The 
MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  abound  in 
the  contractions  which  afterwards  passed  into  tlie 
early  printed  books.  The  material  as  well  as  the 
writing  of  MSS.  undei-went  successive  changes.  The 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  and  finest 
vellum :  in  later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and 
coarse.  Sometimes,  as  in  Cod.  Cotton.  (N  =  J),  the 
vellum  is  stained.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after 
the  9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
(charta  bomhycina,  or  Damascena)  was  generally 
employed  in  Europe ;  and  one  example  at  least, 
occurs  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century  (Tischdf.  Not. 
Cod.  Sin.  p.  54,  quoted  by  Scrivener,  Introduction, 
p.  21).  In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  oi 
rag  paper  came  into  use ;  but  paper  was  "  seldom 
used  for  Biblical  MSS.  earlier  than  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at 
the  aera  of  the  invention  of  printing,  c.  a.d.  1450  " 
(Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  21).  One  other  kind 
of  material  requires  notice,  redressed  parchment 
(iraXijUif/Tjo-Tox,  charta  deleticid).  Even  at  a  very 
early  period  the  original  text  of  a  parchment  MS. 
was  often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be  used 
afresh  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  18 ;  CatulL  xxii.).P  In 
lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these 
palimpsest  MSS.  the  most  famous  are  those  noticed 
below  under  the  letters  C.  R.  Z.  H.  The  earliest 
Biblical  palimpsest  is  not  older  than  the  5th  century 
(Plate  i.  fig.  3). 

18.  In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usu- 
ally limited  to  a  few  very  common  forms  (0C, 
IC,  nirlP,  AAA,  &c.,  i.  e.  6t6s,  'iTjtroSs,  irarfip, 
AaveiS ;  comp.  Scrivener,  Introduction,  p.  43). 
A  few  more  occur  in  later  uncial  copies,  in  which 
there  are  also  some  examples  of  the  ascript  iotn. 


o  A  full  and  Interesting  account  of  the  various  changes 
in  the  uncial  alphabet  at  different  times  is  given  by  Scri- 
vener.  Introduction,  pp.  27-36. 

P  This  practice  was  condemned  at  the  Qulnisextine 
Council  (a.d.  692),  Can.  68 ;  but  the  Commentary  of  Bal 
samon  shows  that  in  his  time  (tA.D.  1204)  the  practice 
had  not  ceased :  cnjueiucrat  raOra  Sia.  rows  /3i(3AioKa- 
TT^Aovs  T0U5  diraAet'c^oi'Ta!  Tas  ne/i^pafa!  ruiv  Btiuiv 
ypa^iov.  A  Biblical  fragment  in  the  Britif-h  Miisf  um  haf 
been  erased,  and  used  tiv-ke  afterwards  for  ■  yrian  writing 
(Add.  11, 136.    Cod.  Nb  Tischdf.). 
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which  occurs  rarely  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.l  Ac- 
cents are  not  found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th 
century.'  Breathings  and  the  apostrophus  (Tisjchdf. 
Proleg.  cxxxi.)  occur  somewhat  eai'lier.  The  oldest 
punctuation  after  the  simple  interval,  is  a  stop  like 
the  modern  Greek  colon  (in  A  C  D),  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  interval,  proportioned  in  some 
cases  to  the  length  of  the  pause.'  In  E  (Gospp.) 
and  Bg  (Apoc),  which  are  MSS.  of  the  8th  century, 
this  point  marks  a  full  stop,  a  colon,  or  a  comma, 
according  as  it  is  placed  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or 
the  base  of  the  letter  (Scrivener,  p.  42).*  The 
present  note  of  inteiTogation  (;)  came  into  use  in 
the  9th  century. 

J  9.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to  supply 
ac  effectual  system  of  punctuation  for  public  read- 
ing, by  Euthalius,  who  published  an  aiTangement 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  iu  clauses  ((Tt^x*")  '•^  '^^^> 
and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  in 
490.  The  same  anangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  method  of  subdivision  was 
doubtless  suggested  by  the  mode  in  which  the  poetic 
books  of  the  0.  T.  were  written  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.  The  great  examples  of  this  method  of 
wi-iting  are  D  (Gospels),  H3  (Epp.),  Dj  (Epp.).  The 
Cod.  Laud.  (E,,  Acts)  is  not  strictly  stichometrical, 
but  the  parallel  texts  seem  to  be  arranged  to  esta- 
blish a  verbal  connexion  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  (Tregelles,  Home,  187).  The  ffTixoi  vary 
considerably  in  length,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
vellum  consumed  was  far  more  than  in  an  ordinary 
MS.,  so  that  the  fashion  of  writing  in  "  clauses  " 
soon  passed  away ;  but  the  numeration  of  the 
ffrixoi  in  the  several  books  was  still  preserved,  and 
many  MSS.  {e.g.  A  Ep.,  K  Gosp.)  bear  traces  of 
having  been  copied  from  older  texts  thus  aiTanged.* 

20.  The  eaihest  extant  division  of  the  N.  T. 
into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This  division  is 
elsewhere  found  only  in  the  palimpsest  fragment  of 
St.  Luke,  H.  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  there  is  a 
double  division  in  B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  hand. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  one  un- 
broken book  divided  into  93  sections,  in  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  originally  stood  between 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Ephesians. 
This  appears  from  the  numbering  of  the  sections, 
which  the  writer  of  the  MS.  presei-ved,  though  he 
transposed  the  book  to  the  place  before  the  pastoral 
epistles.' 

21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the  Gospels  must  be 

•l  As  to  the  use  of  cursive  MSS.  in  this  respect  of  iota 
ascript  or  subscript,  Mr.  Scrivener  found  tiiat  "  of  forty- 
three  MSS.  now  in  England,  twelve  have  no  vestige  of 
either  fashion,  fifteen  represent  the  ascript  use,  nine  the 
tubscript  exclusively,  while  the  few  that  remain  have  both 
indifferently"  (Introduction,  p.  39).  The  earliest  use  of 
the  subscript  is  in  a  MS.  (71)  dated  1160  (Scrivener,  I.e.). 

'  Mr.  Scrivener  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  "  the 
first  four  Unes  of  each  column  of  the  book  of  Genesis  "  in 
Cod.  A,  which,  he  says,  is  furnished  with  accents  and 
breathings  by  the  first  hand  (Introduction,  p.  40).  Dr. 
Tregelles,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  several 
remarks  on  this  article,  expressed  to  me  his  strong  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  assertion ;  and  a  very  careful 
ixamination  of  the  MS.  leaves  no  question  but  that  the 
\ccents  and  breathings  were  the  work  of  the  later  scribe 
•cho  accentuated  the  whole  of  the  first  three  columns, 
rhere  is  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  shade  of  the  red 
pigment,  which  is  decisively  shown  In  the  initial  E. 

■  The  division  In  John  i.  3,  4,  o  yeyovev  ev  avru  f<o7)  fiv 
(of.  Tregelles,  ad  loc.),'Rom.  vlii.  20  (Orlgen),  ix.  5,  shows 
'iie  uttentioa  given  to  this  question  In  the  earliest  times 
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noticed.  The  firet  of  these  was  a  division  iiit* 
"  chapters  "  (^Kf(pd\aia,  rlrKoi,  breves),  which  cor- 
respond with  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative,  anJ 
are  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  tw  ce  as  long 
as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is  found  in  A, 
C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have  come  into  general 
use  some  time  before  the  5th  century.*  The  othe» 
division  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  a  hannony 
of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Ammonius  of 
Alexandria,  a  scholar  of  the  3rd  century,  who  con- 
structed a  Hai-mony  of  the  Evangelists,  taking  St. 
Matthew  as  the  basis  round  which  he  grouped  the 
parallel  passages  from  the  other  Gospels.  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea  completed  his  labour  with  great  inge- 
nuity, and  constructed  a  notation  and  a  series  of 
tables,  which  indicate  at  a  glance  the  parallels  which 
exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  aie  peculiar  tc 
eacn.  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sections  as  they  stand  at  present,  as  well  as 
the  ten  "  Canons,"  which  give  a  summary  of  the 
HaiTBony,  are  due  to  Eusebius,  though  the  sections 
sometimes  occur  in  MSS.  without  the  coiTesponding 
Canons."  The  Cod.  Alex.  (A),  and  the  Cottonian 
fragments  (N),  are  the  oldest  MSS.  which  contain 
both  in  the  original  hand.  The  sections  occur  in 
the  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z,  P,  Q,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Canons  may  have  been  there  originally, 
for  the  TeiTOilion  {Kiyvdpapts,  Euseb.  Ep.  ad 
Carp.'),  or  paint  with  which  they  were  marked 
would  entirely  disappear  in  the  process  of  preparing 
the  parchment  afiesh.y 

22.  The  division  o*'  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into 
chapters  came  into  use  at  a  later  time.  It  does 
not  occur  in  A  or  C,  which  give  the  Ammoniaa 
sections,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  Euthalius 
(Comp.  §19),  who,  however,  says  that  he  borrowed 
the  divisions  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  an  earlier 
father ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
pubhshed  was  originally  the  work  of  Pamphilus 
the  Martyr  (Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  78). 
The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  sections  by  An- 
di-eas  of  Caesarea  about  A.D.  500.  This  division 
consisted  of  24  \6yoi,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  three  "chapters"  (»c6<fo\aJo).* 

23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books  are  from  their 
nature  additions  to  the  original  text.  The  distinct 
names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a  collection,  and  the 
titles  of  the  Epistles  are  notes  by  the  possessors 
and   not   addresses  by  the  writers  i^laivvov  a , 


«  Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  acquaintance  with  ancient  MSS, 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  scholar,  expresses  a  doubt 
"  whether  this  is  at  all  uniformly  the  case." 

"  Comp.  Tischdf.  N.  T.  ed.  1859,  luider  the  subscription* 
to  the  several  books.    Wetstein,  Prolegg.  pp.  100-102. 

»  The  oldest  division  is  not  found  in  2  Pet.  (ed.  Vercell. 
p.  125.)    (Mr.  Hort).    It  is  found  in  Jude ;  2,  3  John. 

"  The  Ki^dXaia.  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning  of  tt« 
books  (Griesbach,  Comm.  Crit.  il.  49).  This  is  important 
in  reference  to  the  objections  raised  against  Matt,  i. 

»  These  very  useful  canons  and  sections  are  printed  In 
the  0.xford  Text  (Lloyd)  in  Tischendorf  (1859),  and  the 
notation  is  very  easily  mastered.  A  more  complete  ar- 
rangement of  the  canons,  giving  the  order  of  the  sectiow 
in  each  Evangelist,  originally  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Tregelles 
is  found  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Gk.  Test.  vol.  1. 

J  A  comparative  table  of  the  andent  and  modem  divi- 
sions of  the  N.  T.  Is  given  by  Scrivener  (Introduction 
p.  5S). 

•  For  the  later  division  of  the  Bible  into  our.  present 
chapters  and  verses,  see  Bible,  i.  214. 
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H'  &r,).  lu  their  earliest  form  they  atV  uxx\te 
simple.  According  to  Matthew,  &c.  {ico.ra.  HaQQaiov 
K.T.A..) ;  To  the  Romans,  &c.  (irphs  'Pcofiaiovs 
ic.T.X.)  ;  First  of  Peter,  &c.  [ll4rpov  a')  ;  Acts  of 
Apostles  (irpd|€is  aTrocrT6\a)v) ;  Apocali/pse.  Thise 
headings  were  gradually  amplified  till  they  as- 
sumed such  forms  as  The  holi/  Gospel  according  to 
John ;  The  first  Catholic  Epistle  of  the  holy  and 
all-praiseworthy  Peter ;  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
holy  and  most  glorious  Apostle  and  Evangelist, 
the  beloved  virgin  ivho  rested  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  John  the  Divine.  In  the  same  way  the 
original  subscriptions  {viroypa(pal),  which  were 
meiely  repetitions  of  the  titles,  ga\-e  way  to  vague 
traditions  as  to  the  dates,  &c.,  of  the  books.  Those 
appended  to  the  Epistles,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated in  the  A.  V.,  are  attributed  to  Euthalius, 
and  their  singular  inaccuracy  (Paley,  Horae  Pau- 
linae,  ch.  xv.)  is  a  valuable  proof  of  the  utter  absence 
of  historical  criticism  at  the  time  when  they  could 
find  currency. 

24.  Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T., 
"  twenty-seven  in  all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant 
documents"  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  61).  The 
MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysostom 
complained  that  in  his  time  the  Acts  was  veiy 
little  known.  Besides  the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or 
of  parts  of  it,  there  are  also  Lectionaries,  which 
contain  extracts  arranged  for  the  Church-seiAices. 
These  were  taken  from  the  Gospels  {ehayyeM- 
jrdpta),  or  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts  {irpa^air6- 
(TToAoi),  or  rarely  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
'{cLTroffToKoevayyeXta).  The  calendars  of  the  lessons 
(•jvva^dpia),  are  appended  to  very  many  MSS.  of 
the  N.  T. :  those  for  the  saints'-day  lessons,  which 
varied  very  considerably  in  different  times  and  places, 
were  called  mr)vo\6yia  (Scholz,  N.  T.,  453-493 ; 
Scrivener,  68-75). 

25.  When  a  MS.  was  completed  it  was  com- 
naonly  submitted,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a 
areful  revision.  Two  terms  occur  in  describing 
this  process,  d  avTi0d\\Q)v  and  SiopOaiT-fis.  It 
Has  been  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  former  an- 
swered to  that  of  "  the  corrector  of  the  press," 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical  (Tregelles, 
Home,  85,  86).  Possibly,  however,  the  words 
only  describe  two  parts  of  the  same  work.  Scleral 
MSS.  still  preserve  a  subscription  which  attests  a 
revision  by  comparison  with  famous  copies,  though 
this  attestation  must  have  referred  to  the  earlier 
exemplar,  (Comp.  Tischdf.  Jude  subscript.)  ;  but 
the  Coislinian  fragment  (H3)  may  have  been  itself 
compared,  according  to  the  subscription,  "  with  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  holy  Pamphilus."  (Comp.  Scrivener, 
Introduction,  p.  47).  Besides  this  official  correc- 
tion at  the  time  of  transcription,  MSS.  were  often 
corrected  by  different  hands  in  later  times.  Thus 
Tischendorf  distinguishes  the  work  of  two  cor- 
lectors  in  C,  and  of  three  chief  correctors  in  D^.  In 
later  MSS.  the  corrections  are  often  much  more  va- 
luable than  the  original  text,  as  in  67  (Epp.) ;  and 
in  the  Cod.  Sinait.  the  readings  of  one  corrector 
(2  b)  are  frequently  as  valuable  as  those  of  the 
onginal  text.» 

(The  work  of  Montfau^on  still  remains  the  clas- 

'  Examples  of  the  attestation  and  signature  of  MSS 
with  a  list  of  the  names  of  scribes,  are  given  by  Mont- 
fani;tm  (f  alaco^rropAia,  pp.  39-108). 

*  Since  the  time  of  Wetstein  the  uncial  MSS.  have  been 
marhf-d  by  capital  letters,  the  cureivfs  by  numbers  (and 
VOL.  II. 
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slcal  authority  on  Greek  P.ilaeography  (^Palaeo- 
^raphza  Graeca,  Paris,  1708),  though  much  haa 
been  discovered  since  his  time  which  modifies  sotud 
of  his  statements.  The  plates  in  the  magnificent 
work  of  Silvestre  and  Champollion  {Paleographie 
Universelle,  Paris,  1841,  Eng.  Trans,  by  Sir  F. 
Madden,  London,  1850)  give  a  splendid  and  fairly 
accurate  series  of  facsimiles  of  Greek  MSS.  (Hates, 
liv.-xciv.).  Tischendorf  announces  a  new  work  on 
Palaeography  (iV.  T.  Pracf.  cxxxiii.),  and  this,  if 
published,  will  probably  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  Biblical  branch  of  the  study. 

26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS.  remaining, 
though  great  when  compared  with  the  ancient 
MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsiderable.'' 
Tischendorf  {N.  T.  Praef.  cxxx.)  reckons  40  in  the 
Gospels,  of  which  5  are  entire,  B  K  M  S  U ;  3 
nearly  entire,  E  L  A ;  10  contain  very  considerable 
portions,  ACDFGHVXrA;ofthe  remainder 
14  contain  very  small  fragments,  8  fragments  more 
(I  P  Q  R  Z)  or  less  considerable  (N  T  Y).  To 
these  must  be  added  S  {Cod.  Sinait.'),  which  is 
entire  ;  2  (?)  a  new  ]\IS.  of  Tischendorf  {Not.  Cod 
Sin.  pp.  51-52),  which  is  nearly  entire;  and  H 
{Cod,  Zacynth.),  which  contains  considerable  frag- 
ments of  St.  Luke.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  ob- 
tained 6  additional  fragments  (/.  c).  In  the  Acts 
there  are  9  (10  with  M).  of  which  4  contain  the 
text  entire  (K  A  B),  or  nearly  (Eg)  so ;  4  have  large 
fragments,  (C  D  Hj  Gg^Lg)  ;  2  small  fragments. 
In  the  Catholic  Epistles  5,  01  which  4,  A  B  Kj  G^ 
=  Lj  are  entire;  1  (C)  nearlv  entire.  In  the  PaU' 
line  Epistles  there  are  14,  2  nearly  entire,  Dj  L2  { 
7  have  very  considerable  portions,  A  B  C  E,  Fg  Gg 
Kj  (but  E3  should  not  be  reckoned~i ;  the  remaining 
5  some  fragments.  In  the  Apocalypse  3,  two  entire 
(A  Bj),  one  nearly  entire  (C).  To  these  three  last 
classes  must  be  added   K,  which  is  entire. 

27.  According  to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as 
follows : — 

Fourth  century.   K  B. 

Fifth  century.  A  C,  anu  some  fi-agments  in- 
cluding Q  T. 

Sixth  ceutuiy.  D  P  R  Z,  E^,  Dj  H3,  and  4 
smaller  fragments. 

Seventh  century.   Some  fragments  including  ©. 

Eighth  century.  E  L  A  E,  Bj  and  some  fiag- 
ments. 

Ninth  century.  F  K  M  X  T  A,  Hj  G,=  L„ 
F.^  Gg  Kg  M^  and  fragments. 

Tenth  century.     G  H  S  U,  (Eg). 

28.  A  complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is 
given  in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : 
here  those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  first  place  being  given  to 
the  latest  discovered  and  most  complete  Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

A  (i).  Primal  y  Unciak  of  the  Gospels, 
K  {Codex Sinaiticus—  Cod.  Frid.  Aug.  ofLXX.\, 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  obtained  by  Tischendoit'  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  n  1859. 
The  fragments  of  LXX.  published  as  Cod.  Frid. 
Aug.  (1846%  were  obtained  at  the  same  place  by 
Tischendorf  in  1844.  The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  parts  of  the  Shepherd  of 

later  by  small  letters).  In  consequence  of  the  confaslOD 
whicQ  arises  from  applying  the  same  letter  to  diflerenl 
MSS.,  I  have  distinguished  the  different  MSS.  by  tcye 
notation  M,  M2,  Mj,  retaining  the  asterisk  (is  uriglna.il> 
used)  to  mark  the  mat,  Ac,  handft 
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KennM  are  addea  The  whole  MS.  is  to  be  pub-  ' 
[ished  in  1862  by  Tischendorf  at  the  expense  of  the  I 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  and  of  the  4th  century 
(Tiwudf.  Not.  Cod.  Sin.  1860). 

A  {Codex  Alexandrinus,  Brit.  Mus.),  a  MS.  of  I 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  the  Epistles  of  Clement  j 
added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms :  Matt,  i.-xxv.  6, 
i^epXe<T0e ;  John  vi.  50,  W-viii.  52,  Xeyei ;  2 
Cor.  iv.  13,  iiriffTevcra-xii.  6,  e|  e^uoC.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  T.  has  been  published  by  Woide 
(foi.  1786),  and  with  some  corrections  by  Cowper 
(Svo.  1860).e  Comp.  Wetstein,  Frolegg.  pp.  13-30 
(od.  Lotze).     (Plate  i.  lig.  2.) 

B  {Codex  Vaticanus,  1209),  a  MS.  of  the  entire 
Greek  Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  cominencement 
'c.  A.D.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire  to 
Heb.  ix.  14,  KaOa:  the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
were  added  in  the  loth  century.  Vai'ious  collations 
of  the  N.  T.  were  made  by  Bar^Aocci  (1669),  by 
Mico  for  Bentley  (c.  1720),  wh^e  collation  was 
ifi  part  revised  by  Rulotta  (1720),  and  by  Birch 
(1788).  An  edition  of  the  wh-^^e  MS,,  on  which 
Mai  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  was  pub- 
lished three  years  after  his  death  in  1858  (V  voll. 
4to.  ed.  Vercellone ;  N.  T.  reprinted  Lond.  and 
Leipsic).  Mai  had  himself  kept  back  the  edition 
(printed  1828-1838),  bemg  fully  conscious  of  its 
impei-fections,  and  had  prepared  another  edition  of 
the  N.  T.,  which  was  published  also  by  Vercellone 
ui  1859  (8vo.).  The  errors  in  this  ai-e  less  nu- 
merous than  in  the  former  collation  ;  but  the  literal 
text  of  B  is  still  required  by  scholais.  The  MS.  is 
assigned  to  the  4th  century  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  cxxxvi.- 
cxlix.). 

C  ( Codex  Ephraemi  rescriptus.  Paris,  B^l.  Imp. 
9),  a  palimpsest  MS.  which  contains  fragments  of  the 
LXX.  and  of  every  part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th 
century  the  original  writing  was  effaced  wA  some 
Greek  writings  of  Ephraem  Syiiis  were  written 
over  it.  The  MS.  was  brought  to  Florence  from 
the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and 
came  whence  to  Paris  with  Catherine  de"  Medici. 
Wetstein  was  engaged  to  collate  it  for  Bentley 
(1716),  but  it  was  first  fully  examined  by  Tischen- 
dorf, who  published  the  N.  T.  in  1843 :  the  0.  T. 
fragments  in  1845.  The  only  entire  books  which 
have  perished  are  2  Thess.  koZ  1  John,  but  lacunae 
of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  constantly.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 

D  {Codex  Bezae.  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  fragment  of  3  John,  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  Some  readings  from 
it  were  obtained  in  Italy  for  Stephens'  edition ;  but 
afterwards  Beza  found  it  at  the  sack  of  Lyons  in 


«  It  is  macb  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  has  followed 
the  bad  example  of  Card.  Mai  In  IntroiJ^dng  modem  punc- 
tuation, breathings,  and  accents,  which  are  by  no  means 
«lway3  Indifferent  (e.  g.  Luke  vii.  12,  aurfj  xnp't  '^  given 
without  note,  where  probably  the  MS.  rspresents  aiinj 
'or  avrrj)  xqpa)-  It  is  scarcely  less  unfortunate  that  he 
has  not  always  jriven  the  original  punctuation,  however 
•bsr.rd  it  \ait.y  »Dpear,  and  the  few  contractions  which 
•ccur  in  the  JUS-  With  these  drawbacks,  tie  te.\t  seems 
li3  be  given  ou  ttfU  «»lu)le  accurately. 
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1562  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenaeus.  The  text 
is  very  remarkable,  and,  especially  in  the  Acts, 
abounds  in  singular  interpolations.  The  MS.  has 
many  lacunae.  It  was  edited  in  a  splendid  form 
by  Kipling  (1793,  2  vols,  fol.),  and  no  com- 
plete collation  has  been  since  made ;  but  an-ange- 
meuts  have  lately  been  (1J61)  made  for  :i  new 
edition  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener 
The  MS.  is  referred  to  the  6th  century.  Cf.  Credner. 
Beitrage,  i.  452-518;  Boraemann,  Acta  Aposto- 
lorum,  1848  ;  Schulz,  De  Codice  D,  Cantab.  1827.^ 
L  (Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  tlie  late  uncial  MSS.  It  contains  the 
four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  iv.  22- 
V.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20,  xv.  2-20, 
John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  B  and  Origen.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  1846. 
Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  bcvi.-cxli.  It  is  of 
the  8th  century. 

R  {Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,211),  a  very  valuable 
palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in  1847  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  desert. 
The  original  text  is  covered  by  Syrian  writing  of 
the  9th  or  10th  century.  About  585  veises  of 
St.  Luke  were  deciphered  by  Tregelles  in  1854,  and 
by  Tischendorf  in  1855.  The  latter  has  published 
them  in  his  Mon.  Sacra  Inedita,  ii.  1855.  It  is 
assigned  to  the  6th  century.     (Plate  i.  fig.  3.) 

X  {Codex  Monacensis),  in  the  University  Library 
at  Munich.  Collated  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
Of  the  10th  century. 

Z  {Cod.  Dublinensis  rescriptus,  in  the  Library 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a  palimpsest  containing  large 
portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It  was  edited  by  Barrett 
(1801);  and  Tregelles  has  since  (1853)  re-examined 
the  MS.  and  deciphered  all  that  was  left  undeter- 
mined before  {Flistory  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  166-9\ 
It  is  assigned  to  the  6tfi  century. 

A  {Codex  Sangallensis),  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
with  an  interlinear  Latin  translation,  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Gall.  It  once  fonred  part  of  the  same  vo- 
lume with  G3.  Published  in  lithographed  fac-simile 
by  Rettig  (Zurich,  1836). 

H  {Codex  Zacynthius'),  a  palimpsest  in  possession 
of  the  Bible  Society,  London,  contiuning  important 
fragments  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  probably  of  the  8th 
century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  Catena.  The 
later  writing  is  a  Greek  Lectionary  of  the  13th 
century.  It  has  been  transcribed  and  published  by 
Tregelles  (London,  1861). 

The  following  are  important  fiagments : — 

I  (Tischendorf),  various  fragments  of  the  Gos- 
pels (Acts,  Pauline  Epistles),  some  of  great  value, 
published  by  Tischendorf,  Monumenta  Sacra,  ii. 
1855. 

N  {Cod.  Cotton.),  (formerly  J  N),  twelve  leave* 
of  purple  vellum,  the  w)-itii)g  being  in  silver.  Four 
leaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C.  xv).  Pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.,  1846. 
Saec.  vi. 

Nb  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  a  pali^rpscst. 
Deciphered  by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  latter :  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  ii.  Saec.  iv.,  v. 


<<  An  edition  of  four  great  texts  of  the  Gospeio  (A,  H 
C,  D)  is  at  present  (1861)  in  preparation  at  Oxford  by 
the  Kev.  E.  H.  Hansell.  The  Greek  text  of  D  has  b«eji 
influenced  in  orthography  by  the  Latin ;  e.  g.  'Zofiapi- 
Taviav,  AeVpoxT-ot,  tfiXayeWuxra^  (Wetstein,  Prolegg.  40)? 
but  llie  charge  of  more  serious  alteratioi.s  from  tliUBCOrw 
caoiiot  l>e  mauitained. 
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PQ  {Codd.  Guelpherb;/tani,  Wolfenbiittel),  two 
V>aiiinp6eFts,  respecti\'ely  of  the  6th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. Published  by  Knittel,  1762  and  P  again, 
more  completely,  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined. 
iii.  1860,  who  has  Q  ready  for  publication. 

T  (^Cod.  Borgianus:  Propaganda  at  Rome),  of 
the  5th  century.  The  fragments  of  St.  John,  edited 
by  Giorgi  (1789);  those  of  St.  Luke,  collated  by 
B.  H.  Alford  (1859V  Other  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Woide.    (Tischdf.  N.  T.  Proleg.  chvii.). 

T  (^Cod.  Barherini,  225,  Rome).  Saec.  viii, 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

©  {Cod.  Tischendorf,  i.,  Leipsic).  Saec.  vii. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  in  Mon.  Sacr.  ined.  1846. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  in  the  Gospels: — 

E  (Basileensis,  K.  iv.  35,  Basle).  Collated  by 
Tischendorf,  Mueller,  'I'regelles.     Saec.  viii. 

F  (Rheno-trajectinus.  Utrecht,  formerly  Bor- 
reeli).     Coll.  by  Heringa,  Traj.  1843.     Saec.  ix. 

G  (Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  5684).  Coll.  by  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  ix.  x. 

H  (Hamburgensis.  Seidelii).  Coll.  by  Tregelles, 
1850.     Saec.  ix. 

K  (Cod.  Cyprius.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  63).  Coll. 
by  Tregelles  and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  ix. 

M  (Cod.  Campianus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  Coll. 
,  by  Tregelles,  and  transcribed  by  Tischendorf.  Saec.  x. 

S  (Vaticanus,  354).     Coll.  by  Birch.     Saec.  x. 

U  (Cod.  Navianus.  Venice).  Coll.  by  Tregelles 
and  Tischendorf.     Saec.  x. 

V  (Mosquensis).     Coll.  by  Matthaei.     Saec.  ix. 

r  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  ix.  Cf.  Tischdf.,  N.  T. 
p.  clxxiii.  Coll.  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 
Fresh  portions  of  this  MS.  have  lately  been  taken 
by  Tischendorf  to  St.  Petersburgh. 

A  (Bodleianus).  Saec.  viii.  (?).  Cod.  Tischen- 
dorf iii,  (Bodleian).  Saec.  viii,  ix.  Coll.  by  Tisch- 
endorf and  Tregelles. 

2  (St.  Petersburgh).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  (?).  A 
new  MS.  as  yet  uncolkted. 

B  (i.).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles. 

N,  A  B  C  D. 

Eg  {Codex  Laudianus,  35),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Acts,  probably  brought  to  England  by  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  Bade.  It  was 
given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Laud  in  1636.  Published  by  Hearne,  1715;  but 
a  new  edition  has  been  lately  undertaken  (1861) 
by  Scrivener,  and  is  certainly  required.  Saec.  vi. 
vii. 

(ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials  are — 

Gj  =  Lg  (Cod.  Angelicus  (Passionei)  Rome). 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Saec.  ix. 

Hj  {Cod.  Mutinensis,  Modena),  of  the  Acts. 
Coll.  by  Tischdf.  and  Treg.     Saec.  ix. 

K2  (Mosquensis),  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Coll. 
by  Matthaei.     Saec.  ix. 

C  (i.).  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  : 

K  ABC. 

Dj  (^Codex  Claromontanus,  i.  e.  from  Clermont, 
nea-r  Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a  Graeco-Latin 
MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like  D)  in  the 
possession  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Royal  Library 
6t  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
Wetstein  collated  it  cai-efully,  and,  in  ''852,  it  was 
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•  At  the  end  of  the  lacuna  after  Philemon  20  Go  adds, 
ad      laudicenses      incipit     epistnla 
Trpo?    AaoiiSaKT)(ras    apxfTat    cn-icrroAr); 
but  the  fi-.rm  of  the  Greek  name  shows  almost  conclusively 


published  by  Tischendorf,  who  had  been  engaged  on 
it  as  early  as  1840.  The  MS.  was  independently 
examined  by  Tregelles,  who  communicated  th« 
results  of  his  collation  to  Tischendorf,  and  by  their 
combined  labours  the  original  text,  which  has  iaeea 
altered  by  numerous  correctors,  has  been  com- 
pletely ascei-tained.  The  MS.  is  entire  except  Rom. 
i.  1-7.  The  passages  Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i. 
24-27)  were  added  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century, 
and  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-22  by  another  ancient  hand,. 
The  MS.  is  of  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  Of. 
Griesbach,  Symh.  Crit.  ii.  31-77. 

Fg  {Codex  Aixgiensis.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  B, 
17,  1),  a  Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
bought  by  Bentley  from  the  Monasterv  of  Reichenati 
(Augia  Major)  in  1718,  and  left  to  Trin.  Coll.  by 
his  nephew  in  1786.  This  and  the  Cod.  Boer- 
nerianus  (G3)  were  certainly  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  original.  The  Greek  of  the  Ep,  to 
the  Hebrews  is  wanting  in  both,  and  they  have 
four  common  lacunae  in  the  Greek  text:  1  Cor.  iii. 
8-16,  vi.  7-14;  Col.  ii.  1-8;  Philem.  21-25. 
Both  likewise  have  a  vacant  space  between  2  Tim. 
ii.  4  and  5.  The  Latin  version  is  complete  from  the 
beginning  of  the  MS.  Rom.  iii.  19,  juw  \eyei,  dicit. 
The  MS.  has  been  admirably  edited  by  F.  H. 
Scrivener,  Cambr.  1859.  It  is  assigned  to  the  9th 
centmy.  The  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest; 
it  is  closer  to  the  best  Hieronymian  text  than  that 
in  G3,  especially  when  the  Greek  text  is  wanting 
(Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  xxviii.),  but  has  many  pecu- 
liar readings  and  many  in  common  with  G3. 

G3  {Codex  Boernerianns.  Dresden),  a  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.,  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
same  volume  with  A.  It  was  derived  from  the 
same  Greek  original  as  F2,  which  was  written 
continuously,  but  the  Latin  version  in  the  two 
MSS.  is  widely  different.*  A  and  Gj  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Irish  scribe  in  Switzerland 
(St.  Gall)  in  the  9th  century.  The  Greek  with 
the  interlinear  Latin  version  was  carefully  edited 
by  Matthaei,  1791.  Scrivener  has  given  the  varia- 
tions from  Fg  in  his  edition  of  that  MS. 

The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value : — 
Hj  (Codex  Coislinianus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  202), 
part  of  a  stichometrical  MS.  of  the  6th  century. 
consisting  of  twelve  leaves :  two  more  are  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Edited  by  Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Coislin. 
251-61  ;  and  again  transcribed  and  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Tischendorf.  It  was  compared,  according 
to  the  subscription  (Tischdf.  N.  T.  p.  clxxxix.), 
with  the  autograph  of  Pamphilus  at  Caesarea. 

Mg  (Hamburg;  London),  containing  Heb.  i.  1- 
iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i.  15 
2  Cor.  X.  13 -xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink  in  the 
10th  century.  The  Hamburg  fragments  were  col- 
lated by  Tregelles :  all  were  published  by  Tischen- 
dorf, Anecdot.  Sacr.  et  Prof.  1855. 

(ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncials  are  : — 

K,,  Lo. 

E2  {Cod.  Snngermanensis,  St.  Petersburgh);  a 
Graeco-Latin  MS.,  of  which  the  Greelc  text  was 
badly  copied  from  D2  after  it  had  been  thrice  cor- 
rected, and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latm  text  is  ol 
sDme  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well  ex£.rn:r:eci, 
Griesbach,  Symh.  Crit.  ii.  77-85. 


that  the  Gieek  words  are  oKiy  a  translation  cf  the  Ijatil" 
title  wh'.cn  ihe  scribe  found  ir.  his  Latin  MS.,  in  wWch. 
as  in  many  others,  the  apociyphal  epistle  to  the  T,aodiocsto« 

Tfas  found. 
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D  (i,).  The  Primaiy  Uncials  of  the  Apocalypse. 
K  AC. 

(n.).  The  Swiondary  Uncial  is — 

Bg  {Codex  Vaticamts  (Basilianus),  2066). 
Edited  (rather  imperfectly)  by  Tischendorf.  Mon. 
Sacr.  1846,  and  by  Mai  in  his  edition  of  B.  Tisch- 
eudorf  gives  a  collation  of  the  differences,  N.  T. 
Praef.  cxlii-iii. 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (minus- 
cules) in  existence  cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 
Tischendorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gospels, 
200  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  little  less  than  100  of 
the  Apocalypse  (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ;  but  this 
enumeration  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough 
approximation.  Many  of  the  MSS.  quoted  are 
only  known  by  old  ret'erences ;  still  more  have  been 
"  inspected  "  most  cursorily;  few  only  have  been 
thoroughly  collated,  lu  this  last  work  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Scrivener  {Collation  of  about  20  MSS.  of 
the  Holy  Gospels,  Camb.  1853 ;  Cod.  Aug.,  ^c, 
Camb.  1859)  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  removed  many  common  eiTors  as  to  the 
character  of  the  later  text.'  Among  the  MSS.  which 
are  well  known  and  of  great  value  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — 

A.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Gospels. 

1  (Act.  i.;  Paul.  i. ;  Basileensis,  K.  iii.  3). 
Saec.  X.  Very  valuable  in  the  Gospels.  Coll.  by 
Roth  and  Tregelles. 

33  (Act.  13;  Paul.  17;  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  14). 
Saec.  xi.     Coll.  by  Tregelles. 

59  (Coll.  Gonv.  et  Cai.  Cambr.).  Saec.  xii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener,  1860,  but  as  yet  unpublished. 

69  (Act.  31:  Paul.  37;  Apoc.  14;  Cod.  Lei- 
cestrensis).  Saec.  xiv.  The  text  of  the  Gospels 
is  especially  valuable.  Coll.  by  Treg.  1852,  and 
by  Scriv.  1855,  who  published  his  collation  in  Cod. 
Aug.  ^c,  1859. 

il8  (Bodleian.  Miscell.  13;  Marsh  24).  Saec. 
xiii.     Coll.  by  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  ccii.  ff. 

124  (Caesar.  Vindob.  Nessel.  188).  Saec.  xii. 
Coll.  by  Treschow,  Alter,  Birch. 

127  (Cod.  Vaticanus,  349),  Saec.  xi.  ColL  by 
Birch. 

131  (Act.  70;  Paul.  77;  Apoc.  66;  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 360).  Saec.  xi.  Formerly  belonged  to 
Aldus  Manutius,  and  was  probably  used  by  him 
in  his  edition.     Coll.  by  Birch. 

157  (Cod.  Urbino-Vat.  2).  Saec.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Birch. 

218  (Act.  65;  Paul.  57;  Apoc.  33;  Caesar- 
Vindob.  23).     Saec.  xiii.     Coll.  by  Alter. 

2,38,  259  (Moscow,  S.  Synod.  42,  45),  Saec. 
xi.     Coll.  by  Matthaei, 


f  Mr.  Scrivener  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  his  catalogue  of  N.  T.  MSS,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  enumeration 
yet  made  {Plain  Introduction,  p.  225) : — 
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262,  300  (Paris,  Bihl.  Imp.  53,  1«6^  Stei 
X.  xj.     CoU.  (?)  by  Scholz. 

346  (Milan.  Ambros.  23),  Saec,  xii.  CoU.  (?) 
by  Scholz. 

2P«  (St.  Petersburgh.  Petropol.  vi.  470).  So3C 
ix.     Coll.  by  Muralt.     (Transition  cursive.) 

c"',  g'"  (Lambeth,  1177,  528,  Wetstein.  71). 
Saec.  xii.     Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

p""  (Brit.  Mus.  Bumey  20).  Saec.  xiii.  Coll. 
by  Scrivener. 

w«"  (Cambr.  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  B.  x.  16).  Saec. 
xiv.     Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Evancrelistarium 
(B.  M.  Burney,  22),  marked  y'",  collated  by 
Scrivener.S     (Plate  ii.  fig.  4.) 

The  following  ai-e  valuable,  but  need  careful 
collation :  ^ 

13  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  50).  Coll.  1797.  Saec, 
xii.    (Cf.  Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  cliv.-clxvi.), 

22  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  72).     Saec.  xi. 

28  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  379).     Coll.  Scholz, 

72  (Brit.  Mus.  Hari.  5647).     Saec.  xi. 

106  (Cod.  Winchelsea).  Saec.  x.  Coll.  Jackson 
(used  by  WeMein),  1748. 

113,  114  (B.  M.  Harl.  1810,  5540).  ' 

126  (Cod.  Guelpherbytanus,  xvi.  16).     Saec.  xi. 

130  (Cod,  Vaticanus,  359),     Saec.  xiii, 

209  (Act.  95;  Paul.  138;  Apoc.  46;  Venice. 
Bibl.  S.  Marci  10).  Saec.  xv.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  is  especially  valuable. 

225  (Vienna,  Bibl.  Imp.  KoUar.  9,  Forlos.  31). 
Saec.  xii. 

372,  382  (Rome,  Vatican.  1161,  2070).  Saec. 
XV.  xiii. 

405,  408,  409  (Venice,  S.  Marci,  i.  10,  14,  1.5). 
Saec.  xi.,  xii. 

B.  Primary  Cm-sives  of  the  Acts  and  Catholij 
Epistles. 

13  =  Gosp.  .33,  Paul.  17, 

31  =Gosp.  69  {Codex  Leicestrensis). 

65  =  Gosp.  218. 

73  (Paul.  80,  Vatican,  367).  Saec.  xi.  Coll. 
by  Birch. 

95,  96  (Venet.  10,  11).  Saec,  xiv.  xi.  Coll. 
by  Rinck. 

180  (Argentor.  Bibl,  Sem,  M.).  Coll.  by 
Arendt. 

lo«  =  p*'  61  (Tregelles),  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
20,003).     Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

a»"  (Lambeth,  1182).  Saec.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

c^*'  (Lambeth,  1184).  Coll.  Sanderson  ap. 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuabls,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

5  (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  106). 

25,  27  (Paul.  31,  Apoc.  7  ;  Paul.  33.  Brit.  Mns. 


Dnplicates 

UnciaL 

CUTBlTe. 

alread;^ 
deducted. 

.4(f.pe1s 

34 

401 

32 

Act.  Cath.  Epp.     .   . 

10 

229 

12 

?eii\ 

14 

283 

14 

A.POC 

4 

102 

Evangellgtaria   .    .   . 

68 

183 

< 

i.pOciolo9 

7 

65 

ToUl    .... 

127 

1463 

64 

8  The  readings  marked  102  (Matt.  xxiv.-Mark  viii.  1) 
which  were  taken  by  Wetstein  from  the  margin  ot  a 
printed  copy,  and  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Me- 
dicean  MS.,  cannot  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
source  than  an  imperfect  collation  of  B.  I  have  noticed 
85  places  in  which  it  is  quoted  in  St.  Mark,  and  in  every 
one,  except  ii.  22,  it  agrees  with  B.  In  St.  Matthew  It  Is 
noticed  as  agreeing  with  B  70  times,  while  it  differs  from 
It  5  times.  These  few  variations  are  not  difBcutt  of 
explanation. 

>>  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  scholars  may  combine  to  acconi- 
pllsh  complete  collations  of  the  MSS.  given  in  these  list* 
One  or  t.wo  summer  vacjitions,  with  proper  cu-opcrtiUoa, 
niign:  accomplish  the  work. 


Vol  11 


1  Brit.  Mus.     Harl.  5598.    (St.  John.  i.  1.2.) 


Pl.l 


-8" 


TAFfAK/JMJ^TnAGv 

2.  Brit.  Mus.    Add.  20,003     (Acts  xiil.  18-20.) 
K  A  K  (>  O  p  O^A^-^VVJTJ'T^^-^^-^A^^A^  *^*^  OvAtK- 


to 


3.  Brit.  Mus.    Hart.  5540.    (St  John  i.  1-3.) 
4Brit.  Mns.    Bumcy  22.    (St.  John  i  1-3.)  q\ 

oA^jyoa  •  o\/ToaHp€^ 

SPECIWENS  OF  GREEK  MSS.  FROM  THE  I 'J  TO  THt  Vr-  CENTURY. 
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Cf.  Giiesbach,  Symb.    Crit. 
Saec.  zi.  xii. 


Saec. 


by 


flRrl.  5537,  5620) 
B.  184,  185. 

29  (Paul.  35,  Genev.  20) 

36  {Coll.  Nov.  Oxon). 
40  (Paul.  46,  Apoc.  12.  Alex.  Vatican.  179) 

Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Zacagni. 

66  (Paul.  67). 

68  rPaul.  73,  Upsal).     Saec.  xii.  xi. 

69  (Paul.  74,  Apoc.  30,  Guelph.  xvi.  7). 
:nv.  xiii. 

81  (Baiberini,  377).    Saec.  xi. 
137  (Milan,  Ambros.  97).      Saec.  xi.  Coll 
Schdz. 

142  (Mutineusis,  243).     Saec.  xii.> 

C.  Primary  Cursives  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

17  =  Gosp.  33. 

37  =  Gosp.  69  (Cod.  Leicestrensis). 
57  =  Gosp.  218. 

108,  109  =  Act.  95,  96. 

115,  116  (Act.  100,  101,  Mosqu.  Matt.  d.  f.). 

137  (Gosp.  263,  Act.  117,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  61). 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  more 
careful  collation. 

5  =  Act.  5. 

23  (Paris,  Coishn.  28).  Saec.  xi.  Descr.  by 
Monttaucon. 

31  (Brit.  Mus.  Had.  5537)  =  !'".  Apoc.  Saec. 
xiii. 

33  (Act.  33.  Oxford,  Coll.  Lincoln.  2). 

46  =  Act.  40. 

47  (Oxford,  Bodleian.  Roe  16).    Saec.  xi. 
55  (Act.  46.     Monacensis). 

67  (Act.  66.  Vindob.  Lambec.  34).  The  cor- 
rections are  especially  valuable. 

70  (Act.  67.    Vindob.    Lambec.  37). 

71  (Vindob.    Forlos.  19).     Saec.  xii. 

'  Three  other  MSS.,  containing  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
require  notice,  not  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  from 
their  connexion  with  the  controversy  on  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

34  (Gosp.  61,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Dublin,  Codex  Mont- 
fortiamts).  Saec.  xv.  x\i.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  Codex  Britannicus,  on  the  authority  of  which 
Erasmus,  according  to  his  promise.  Inserted  the  inter- 
polated words,  €c  Tcp  ovpavtZ,  TraxTjp,  A6709  Kat  TTV€Vfj.a 
ayiov  Kol  OVTOI  ol  t.  6.  e.  Kol  t.  i.  oi  fj..  iv  T.  7. ;  but  did 
not  omit,  on  the  same  authority  (which  exactly  follows 
the  late  Latin  MSS.),  the  last  clause  of  ver.  8,  ical  oi  rp. 
— ela-Cv.  The  page  on  which  the  verse  stands  is  the  only 
glazed  page  in  the  volume.  A  collation  of  the  MS.  has 
Ijeen  published  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  London,  1854. 

162  (Paul.  200.  Vat.  Ottob.  298.)  Saec.  xv.  A  Graeco- 
Latin  MS.  It  reads,  dTrb  roi)  ovpavov,  irarrip,  Aoyos  icai 
jntCjaa  dyiov  Kol  ol  rpeis  els  to  e'f  eicrt  (Tregelles, 
Borne,  p.  217).  Scholz  says  that  the  MS.  contains  "  innu- 
merable transpositions,"  but  gives  no  clear  account  of  its 
character. 

173  (Paul.  211.  Naples,  Bibl.  Borbon.)  Saec.  xi.  The 
Interpolated  words,  with  the  articles,  and  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  8,  are  given  by  a  second  hand  (Saec.  xvi.). 

Codex  Ravianus  (110  Gosp.)  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the 
N.  T.  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  with  variations  from 
Erasmus  and  Stephens.  Comp.  Griesbach,  Symh.  Crit.  i. 
clxxxi.-clxxxxii. 

k  The  accompanying  plates  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
different  forms  of  biblical  Gk.  MSS.  For  permission  to 
take  the  tracings,  from  which  the  engravings  have  been 
aJmirably  made  by  Mr.  Netherclift,  my  sincere  thanks  are 
due  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  K.H. ;  and  1  am  also  much  indebted 
to  the  other  officers  of  the  MSS.  department  of  the  British 
Ifuseum,  for  the  help  which  they  gave  me  In  making  them. 

Fl.  i.  fig.  1.  A  few  lines  from  the  Ad-yos  c7riTa(()io9  of 
Hyperides  (col.  9, 1. 4,  of  the  edition  of  Rev.  C.  Babington), 
■  papyrus  of  the  first  century,  or  not  much  later.  In 
Mr.   6abic{;toD'8  facsimile  the  t  adtcript  after  foiua)  is 


73  (>  vt.  88). 

80  (Aft.  73.    Vatican.  367). 

177-8-9  (Mutin.). 

D.  Primary  Cursives  of  the  Apocalypse. 

7  =  1"«»  (Act.  25.  Brit.  Mus.  Hail.  5537) 
Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

14  =  Gosp.  69  (Cod  Leicestrensis'). 

31  =  C"  (Bnt.  Moo-  Harl.  5678).  Stec.  rv, 
Coll.  by  Scrivener. 

38  (Vatican.  579).  Saec.  xiii.  Coll.  by  B.  H. 
Alford. 

47  (Cod.  Dresdensis).  Saec.  xi.  Coll.  by  Mat* 
thaei. 

51   (Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.).     Coll.  by  Reiche. 

g'".  (Parham,  17).  Saec.  xi.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

m«e'.  (Middlehill)  =  87.  Saec.  xi.  xii.  Coll.  by 
Scrivener. 

The  following  are  valuable,  but  require  mD."<! 
careful  collation. 

2  (Act.  10.  Paul.  12.  Paris.  Bibl.  Imp.  237). 

6  (Act.  23.  Paul.  28.  Bodleian.  Barocc.  3', 
Saec.  xii.  xiii. 

11  (Act.  39.  PauL45). 

12  =  Act.  40. 

17,  19  (Ev.  35.    Act.  14,    Paul.  18  ;    Act.  17. 
Paul.  21.  Paris.  Coislin.  199,  205). 
28  (Bodleian.  Barocc.  48). 
36  (Vindob.  Forlos.  29).     Saec.  xiv. 
41   (Alex- Vatican.  68).    Saec.  xiv. 
46  =  Gosp.  209. 
82  (Act.  179.    Paul.  128.    Monac.  211). 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history  o? 
the  transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  cliiel 
characteristics  of  the  MSS.''  in  which  it  is  presen'ed, 


omitted  wrongly.  It  is  in  fact  partly  hidden  under  a  fibre 
of  the  papyrus,  but  easily  seen  from  the  side.  Two  cha- 
racteristic transcriptural  errors  occur  in  the  passage :  tw 
tow'tw  rpoTTw  for  Tcil  TovTov  TpoTTU),  aud  (by  itacism,  }31) 
trvveKovTai,  for  avveXovTL. 

Fig.  2.  The  opening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  from  the 
Cod.  Alex.  The  two  first  lines  are  rubricated.  The  spe- 
cimen exhibits  the  common  contractions,  ©C,  ANON,  and 
an  example  of  itacism,  x^pei'?.  The  stop  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  line,  ouSe  ev,  is  only  visible  in  a  strong  light,  but 
certainly  exists  there,  as  in  C  D  L,  &c. 

Fig.  3.  A  very  legible  specimen  of  the  Nitrian  pa- 
limpsest of  St.  Luke.  The  Greek  letters  in  the  original 
are  less  defined,  and  very  variable  In  tint:  the  Syriac 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  the  engraving,  which  is  on  the 
whole  very  faithful.  The  dark  lines  shew  where  the 
vellum  was  folded  to  fomi  the  new  book  for  the  writuigs 
of  Severus  of  Antioch.  The  same  MS.  contained  fragments 
of  the  Iliad,  edited  by  Dr.  Cm-eton,  and  a  piece  of  Euclid. 

PI.  ii.  fig.  1.  Part  of  the  first  column  of  the  famous 
Harleian  Evavgelistarium,  collated  by  Scrivener.  It  la 
dated  a.d.  995  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  xlviii.).  The  letters 
on  this  page  are  all  In  gold.  The  Initial  letter  is  illu- 
minated with  red  and  blue.  The  MS.  Is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  service-book. 

Fig.  2.  From  Tischendorf's  valuable  MS.  of  the  Acts 
(61  Tregelles).  It  was  written  a.d.  1044  (Scrivener,  Cod. 
Aug.  Ixix.).  The  specimen  contains  the  itaclsms  x^^uv 
(^(poVoi')  and  ■nevTiKovTo.. 

Fig.  3.  The  beginning  of  St.  John,  from  Cod.  114  of  tbe 
Gospels  (Griesbach,  Symb.  Crit.  i.  cxcill.),  a  MS.  of  the 
13th  cent. 

Fig.  4.  Part  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John,  from  tha 
very  valuable  ^iJang'eJufariuTO  yscr.  (Scrivener,  CclLation, 
&C.,  pp.  Ixi.  ff.).  The  initial  letter  of  the  Gospel  is  a  racfc 
illumination.  The  MS.  bears  a  date  1319;  but  Mr.  Scrt 
vencT  justly  doubts  whether  this  is  in  the  hand  of  tli* 
origiual  scribe. 
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we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  extent  and 

nature  of  the  variations  which  ejdst  in   different 

aopies.     It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  n  amber  of 

these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  less  than  120,000 

in  all  (Scrivener,  Introduction,  3),  though  of  these 

*  very  large  proportion  consist  of  differences   of 

spelling  and  isolated  aberrations  of  scribes,'  and  of 

the   remainder   compai'atively  few  alterations   are 

sufficiently    well   supported    to   create    reasonable 

doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.     Probably  there 

a)-e   not  more   than    1600-2000  places  in  which 

tlie  true  reading  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  even  if 

we  include  in  this  questions  of  order,  inflexion  and 

orthography :  the  doubtful  readings  by  which  the 

sense  is  in  any  way  affected  are  very  much  fewer, 

and  those   of  dogcaatic  importance  can  be  easily 

numbered. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  different  causes: 

some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  intentional 

alterations  of  the  original  text,     (i)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 

class,  and  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 

sources,     (a)  Some  are  errors  of  somwc?.     The  most 

frequent  form  of  tliis  eiror  is  called  Itacism,  a  con- 
fusion of  different   varieties   of  the   I-sound,    by 

which  (ot,  u)  Tj,  t,  €1,  e,  &c.,  are  constantly  inter- 
changed.    Other  vovvel-clianges,  as  of  o  and  u,  ov 

and  a>,  &c.,  occur,  but  less  frequently.     Very  few 

MSS.  are  wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind, 

but  some  abound  in  them.     As  an  illustration  the 

following  valiants  occur  in  V.,  in  Rom.  vi.  1-1(3: 

1   epiviiiv.     2  hrivfs,  tlrei  leri)'      3  ayvoelrai 

(-re).       5  fffofiaida.       8  aitodavofxiv .       9  aTro- 

dv^cTKt,  eTfi.     11  vij.7s,\oyi(e(r6ai.     13  ■jrapa(TT7)- 

ararai.      14  ecrrai  (-re).      15  '6t€i.      16  otSaTai, 

Hrfi,  TraptiffTaverai  (irapiffTcii'tTe),  fffrai,  vira- 

KoveTat.     An  instance  of  fair  doubt  as  to  the  true 

nature  of  the  reading  occurs  in  ver.  2,  where  ^iicrte- 

fiev  may  be  an  error  for  Qr]<rofxev,  or  a  real  va- 

riaut.""      Other  examples  of  disputed  readings  of 

considerable  interest  which  involve  this  considera- 
tion of  Itacism  are  found,  Rom.  xii.  2,  trucrxiA"'''''^- 

Cecrflat  -de  ;  xvi.  20,  <rvvTpii\iiL  -at.     James  iii.  3, 

el  Sf  (tSe).     Rom.  v.  1,  e^^wjufj/,  exojuei'  (cf.  vi. 

15).     Luke  iii.  12,  14;    John  xiv.  23  ;    Hebr.  vi. 

3  ;  James  iv.  15  (TTOf{]<Taiixev  -ofiev).     Matt,  x.xvii. 

60,  Kaivqi,  Kev^.     John  xv.  4,  /xeivTi,  fievri    (cf. 

I  John  ii.  27).     Matt.   xi.  16,   erepo'is,   eraipots. 

Matt.  XX.  15  ^,  ej.    2  Cor.  xii.  1,  5e7,  5t7.    1  Tim. 

V.  21,   itp6<TK\rt(nv,   irpSa-KMatv.     1    Pet.  ii.   3, 
XP^Ths  d  Kvptos,  xP'fTbj  6  Kvpioi. 

To  these  may  be  added  such  variations  as  Matt. 
xxvi.  29,  &c.  yepiifia,  yevvri/xa.  2  Pet.  ii.  12,  ye- 
yevv7]fiiva,  yeyevrj/ieva.  Matt.  i.  18  ;  Luke  i.  14, 
yivvriais,  yevecris.  Matt,  xxvii.  35,  ^dWoi/res, 
0a\6vTes.     1  Pet.  ii.  1,  <l>d6i'os,  <p6vos. 

32.  (j8)  Other  vai-iations  are  due  to  errors  of 
siijht.  These  arise  commonly  fi-om  the  confusion 
of  similar  letters,  or  fi'om  the  repetition  or  omission 
of  the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recurrence  of  ■» 
similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses  which  often 
causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the  eye  mechanic- 
ally returns  to  the  copy  (ofiotOTfAevrov).  To  these 
may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  in  ti-an- 
tcnbing  the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial  writing. 

1  The  whole  amount  is  considerably  less  in  number    rence  of  the  different  formB  of  itacism  in  other  MSS.  which 
than  is  found  in  the  copies  of  other  texts,  if  account  be    he  has  collated. 
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The  uncial  letters  ©,  O,  C,  E,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  confusion,  and  examples  may  easily  bs  quoted  to 
show  how  theii  similarity  led  to  mistakes ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  18,  OC,  0C;  2Cor.  ii.  3,  fcXr,  CXXl;  Mark  iv. 
22,  €AN,  0€AN,  OCAN. 

The  repetition  or  omission  of  similar  letters  roar 
be  noticed  in  Matt.  xxi.  18,  EIlANArAmN, 
EHANArnN.  Luke X.  27;  Rom.xiii.  9;  Tit.ii.7, 
James  i.  27,  CfATTON,  €ATTON  fcf.  Tischdf. 
ad  Rom.  xiii.  9).  Luke  vii.  21,  EXAP12ATO 
BAEDEIN,  EXAP12AT0  TO  BAEDEIN.  Mark 
riii.  17,  2TNIETE,  2TNIETE  ETI.  Luke  ii.  38, 
(ATTH)  ATTH  T.  flPA.  Matt.  xi.  23,  KA*AP- 
NAOTM  MH,  KA<i>APNAOTM  H.  1  Thess.  ii. 
7,  EFENHeHMEN  NHniOI,  EPENHeHMEN 
HniOI.  Luke  ix.  49,  EKBAAAONTA  AAI- 
MONIA,  EKBAAAONTA  TA  AAIM.  Mark  xiv. 
35,  nPOCEAenN,  nPOEAenN.  2  Cor.  iii.  10, 
or  AEAOZA2TAI,  OTAE  AEAOZA2TAI. 
1  Pet.  iii.  20,  AHAH  EAEXETO,  ADEE- 
EAEXETO.  Acts  x.  36,  TON  AOPON  AHE- 
2TEIAE,  TON  AOFON  ON  AnE2TEIAE. 
Sometimes  this  cause  of  error  leads  to  further 
change:  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  HNIKA  AN  ANAPI- 
Nn2KHTAI,  HNIKA  ANAriNn2KETAI. » 
Examples  of  omission  from  Homoioteleuton  occur 
John  vii.  7  (in  T)  ;  1  John  ii.  23,  iv.  3 ;  Apoc.  ix. 
1,  2,  xiv.  1  ;  Matt.  v.  20  (D).  Cf.  1  Cor.  xv. 
25-27,  54  (F^,  G3)  ;  xv.  15  (Origen).  And  some  have 
sought  to  explain  on  this  principle  the  absence 
fiom  the  best  authorities  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
Matt.  X.  23,  and  the  entire  verses,  Luke  xvii.  36, 
Matt,  xxiii.  14. 

Instances  of  false  division  are  found,  Mai'k  xv.  6. 
HuTrep  fJTOvvTO,  ti  irapriTovvro.  Fhii.  i.  1,  a-vvf- 
TTiffKOTTOis,  <7vv  eiriffKdirois .  Matt.  xx.  23,  SWois, 
aW'  oTs.  Gal.  i.  9,  irpoeipTiKafifv,  irpoelp-qKa 
/xev.  Acts  xvii.  25,  Kara  irdvTa,  ko)  to  travTa. 
In  a  more  complicated  example,  apa  iv  (ffttiTrjpa 
'Irjo-ovv)  is  changed  into  aptav  {(ruTripiav)  in 
Acts  xiii.  23  ;  and  the  remarkable  reading  of  Latin 
authorities  in  1  Cor.  vi.  20  ei  portate  arose  fi-om 
confounding  &pa  re  and  &pare.  In  some  places 
the  true  division  of  the  words  is  still  doubtful. 
2  Cor.  xii.  19,  Ta^e  iravTa,  to.  Ze  iravra.  Acts 
xvii.  26,  irposTeTayfjLeuovs  Kaipovs,  irphs  reray- 
ixevovs  Kaipovs.  In  Cod.  Aug.  (Fg)  the  false  divi 
sions  of  the  original  scribe  have  been  cai'efully  cor- 
rected by  a  contemporary  hand,  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  is  an  instructive  illustiation  of 
the  corruption  to  which  the  text  was  exposed  troftj 
this  source  (e.  g.  in  Gal.  i.  there  are  15  suv-h  cor- 
rections, and  four  mistakes,  vers.  13,  16,  18  are 
left  uncorrected).  Errora  of  breathing,  though  ne- 
cessarily more  rai-e,  are  closely  connected  witn 
these:  JMatt.  ix.  18,  eh  e\dciv,  elffeXSwv.  John 
ix.  30,  ev  TovTtu,  ev  tovto.  Luke  vii.  12;  Rom. 
vii.  10  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  12,avrr),  avrri.  Mark  xii.  31, 
avTTj,  aiiT^. 

There  ai-e  yet  some  other  various  readings  which 
are  eiTors  of  sight,  which  do  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  heads  already  noticed:  e.g.  2  Pet.  i.  3,  ISia 
5J|j7,  5(cb  5(J|tjs.     2  Cor.  v.  10,  rot  Siit  rov  ar^fia- 


taken  of  the  number  of  the  MSS.  existing.  Comp.  Norton, 
Venuineness  of  the  Gospels,  i.  p.  191  n. 

"  The  readings  are  taken  from  Mr.  Scrivener's  admir- 
able transcript.  In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Scrivener  has 
gtreu  vttlnablc  summaries  of  the  frequencj  of  the  occur- 


■>  The  remarkable  reading  In  Matt,  xxvil.  17,  'Iijo-ouk 
BapafiPav,  seems  to  have  originated  In  this  way :  YMIN 
BAPABBAN  being  written  YMININ  BAPABBAN,  aid 
heiic«  YMININ,  i.  e.  vfilv  'lri<rovv  (TreBellcs,  od  toe,). 


l.Brlt.  Mus     Pap. 


noTovTHNoiKorMe-f^HfiynHHo 
rorrwfrpoTHAJit^aNArhnc)cpHc 

2.  Brit.  Mus.    Cod.  Alex    (St.  John  i .  1  S.) 

oyToc  t-i»-4eM<\pKMnfocT'OMeN 
TTx  K«  T-^. 2s  I  w  rove  re  M  6  T  o  I  <x  I  j<u» 

feiCKVT^overe  M.e-roov^eeM 

Oreror4ei^er^AVTruJ!;C)UM  m  k4^ 

K  A  I  TOCb  C4JC  e  »^TH  C  KOri  d^d)  AI 

Kiei  KAiiiCKonriAAvrooYi^^'^e 
A  A  B  e  M  • 

3. Brit  Mus.    Add.  17,  211.    (St  Luke  xx.  9, 10.) 

*^     .,  ~       ■  ■  —        ^ •        -  e^     _         
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ni  nA  Bio  rov  ffdof^arov.o  Horn.  xii.  13,  xp*^0"*> 
tytiais.  Hobr.  ii.  9,  x<^P^^r  X^P'"''' '^^)-  ^^'^  ^^^ 
reroaikable  substitution  of  Kuip^  for  Kvplrf  in  Rom. 
sii.  1 1  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  false  render- 
ing of  an  unusual  contractioc  The  same  expla- 
nation may  also  apply  to  the  variants  in  1  Cor.  ii.  1, 
ftaprvpiov,  fjiv(TT-fipioy.  1  Tim.  i.  4,  o'tKovofiiav, 
oiKoSofiiav,  o'lKoSofiriv. 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  as  errors 
of  impression  or  memory.  The  copyist  after  read- 
ing a  sentence  fi-om  the  text  before  him  often  failed 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  transposed  the  words, 
or  substituted  a  synonym  for  some  very  common 
term,  or  gave  a  direct  personal  turn  to  what  was 
objective  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  in 
erery  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T.  The 
exchange  of  synonyms  is  chieHy  confined  to  a  few 
words  of  constant  use,  to  variations  between  simple 
and  compound  words,  or  to  changes  of  tense  or 
number:  \4yeiv,  elire^y,  <pdvat,  XaKe'iv  Mciit,  xii . 
48,  XV.  12,  xix.  21  ;  Mark  xiv.  31  ;  John  xiv.  10, 
&c.  iyeipw,  Steyfipo}  Matt.  i.  24.  fyepBrjuai, 
ivarrrrjuat  Matt.  xvii.  9;  Luke  ix.  22.  e\df7y, 
aireXOeTy,  e'leAfleij/  Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
33 ;  Acts  xvi.  39.  'I.  X.,  'ItjctoSs,  Xpicrrds,  6 
Kvpios  Hebr.  iii.  1  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10  ;  Col.  iii.  17  ; 
Acts  xviii.  25,  xxi.  13.  vt:6,  airS,  4k  Matt.  vii.  4; 
Mark  i.  26,  viii.  31 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1,  &c.  IScorca,  5e- 
SwKa,  SiSufjii  Luke  x.  19;  John  vii.  19,  xii.  49, 
&c.  sing,  and  plur.  Matt.  iii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Matt. 
xxiv.  18.  The  third  form  of  change  to  a  more  per- 
sona] exhortation  is  seen  constantly  in  the  Epistles 
in  the  substitution  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
{7jfji.e7s)  for  that  of  the  second  (uyueTs)  :  1  Pet.  i.  4, 
10,  12,  &c.  To  these  changes  may  be  added  the  in- 
sertion of  pronouns  of  reference  {avT6s,  &c.) :  Matt, 
vi.  4,  XXV.  17,  &c.  fxaQrirai,  fxaOr\Ta\  avTOv  Matt. 
xxvi.  36,  45,  56 ;  xxvii.  64,  &c.  ira'^rip,  iraTiip 
fiov  John  vi.  65,  viii.  28,  &c.  And  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  constant  insertion  of  coimect- 
ing  particles  reoi,  Se,  yap,  ovv,  is  not  as  much  due 
to  an  unconscious  instinct  to  supply  natural  links 
in  the  narrative  or  argument,  as  to  an  intentional 
effort  to  give  gi-eater  clearness  to  the  text.  Some- 
times the  impression  is  more  purely  mechanical,  as 
when  the  copyist  repeats  a  termination  incon'ectlv : 
Apoc.  xi.  9  (C) ;  1  Thess.  v.  4  (?) ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7  (?)  v 

34.  (ii.)  Of  intentional  changes  some  affect  the 
expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(a)  The  intentional  changes  in  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
nse,  and  partly  modifications  of  harsh  constructions. 
These  may  in  many  cases  have  been  made  un- 
consciously, just  as  might  be  the  case  if  any  one 
now  were  to  transcribe  rapidly  one  of  the  original 
MS.  pages  of  Milton  ;  but  more  commonly  the  later 
scribe  would  correct  as  mere  blunders  dialectic 
peculiarities  which  were  wholly  strange  to  him. 
ThuT  the  forms  TeffatpaKovTa,  ipavvav,  eKaOe- 
piffBri,  Keyicov,  &c.,  ^\6a,  sTrecra,  &c.,  and  the 
irregular  constructions  of  4dv,  orav,  are  removed 
almost  witliout  exception  from  all  but  a  few  MSS. 
Imperfect  constructions  are  completed  in  different 
ways:  Mark  vii.  2,  add.  i/xifiypauro,  or  Kareyvw- 
aav ;  Rom.  i.  32,  add.  ovk  iv67)aav,  &c.  ;  2  Cor. 
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•  By  a  similar  change  Athanasius  {Delncarn.  Verbi,  5) 
vn\  others  give  its  Wisd.  ii.  23,  kot'  e'lKova  t^?  iSt'os 
is'StoTTjTO!  for  the  reading,  t^?  iStas  ISi6ti)to<;. 

»  It  -w**   ap;>arcDtIy  by  a  similar   error  (Treeelles  i 


viii.  4,  add.  Se^aaOat ;  1  Cor.  x.  24,  add.  tKatTTOi. 
Appar£,nt  solecisms  are  coiTected :  Matt.  v.  28, 
avTTJs  lor  avri]y;  xv.  32,  rtfutpas  tor  Tjuepai;  Heb, 
iv.  2,  (rvyKeKepaffij.fi/os  for  -fievovi.  The  Apo- 
calypse has  sufiered  especially  fiom  this  grammatical 
revision,  owing  to  the  extreme  boldnesji  of  the  nule 
Hebraizing  dialect  in  which  it  is  written :  e.  <j, 
Apoc.  iv.  1,  8,  vi.  11,  xi.  4,  xxi.  14,  &c.  Variations 
in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  ought  probably 
to  be  placed  under  this  head,  and  in  some  cases  it  is, 
perhaps  impossible  to  determine  the  original  form 
(*I<r/capiciJT7}i,  'IffKapicid,  "StKopidoO ;  Nofapa,  -eO, 
•ad,  -ar,  -er). 

35.  (y3)  The  changes  introduced  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  text  are  generally  additions,  borrowed 
either  from  parallel  passages  or  from  marginal 
glosses.  The  first  kind  of  addition  is  particularly 
frequent  in  the  Gospels,  where,  however,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  parallelism 
of  two  passages  may  have  been  carried  in  the 
original  text.  Instances  of  unquestionable  inter- 
polation occur:  Luke  iv.  8,  xi.  4;  Matt.  i.  25,  v. 
44,  viii.  13,  xxvii.  35  (49);  Mark  xv.  2« ;  Matt, 
xix.  17  (compare  Acts  ix.  5,  6,  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  14;. 
Similar  interpolations  occur  also  in  other  books: 
Col.  i.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  17;  Jude  15  (Rom.  xvi.  27); 
Apoc.  XX.  2  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  quo- 
tations from  the  LXX.,  whiuh  are  constantly  brought 
into  exact  harmony  with  the  original  text :  Luke  iv. 
18,  19,  xix.  46;  Matt.  xii.  44,  xv.  8;  Heb.  ii.  7, 
xii.  20. 

Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence.  Of  all 
Greek  MSS.  Cod.  Bezae  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  variety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which 
it  contains.  Examples  of  these  may  be  seen  :  Matt. 
XX.  28  ;  Luke  v.  5,  xxii.  26-28 ;  Acts  i.  5,  xiv.  2. 
In  ten  verses  of  the  Acts,  taken  at  random,  the  fol- 
lowing glosses  occur:  Acts  xii.  1,  eV  rp 'louSofo ; 
3,  T]  eirixelpT)ffts  enl  tovs  Trtffrovs  ;  5,  ifoWi]  5i 
Trpocrevxv  fjv  tv  eKrevela,  irep]  avTov  ;  7,  ettearT] 
r£  VleTpCjj ;  10,  KaTefirjiTav  robs  ^  Pa6fi.ovs,  Some 
simple  explanatory  glosses  have  passed  into  the 
common  text:  Matt.  vi.  1,  i\erifioavviiv  for  StKaio- 
ffvvrjy ;  Mark  vii.  5,  iviirrois  for  Koivals ;  Matt. 
V.  11,  ipevd6iJ.fvoi:  comp.  John  v.  4  (Luke  xxii. 
43,  44). 

36.  (7)  Many  of  the  glosses  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-Book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there  (e.  g.  3rd  and  4th  Sundays  after 
Easter:  "  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples").  These  ad- 
ditions are  commonly  notes  of  person  or  place :  Matt, 
iv.  12,  xii.  25,  &c.,  6  'irjffovs  inserted ;  John  xiv 
1,  Kal  elirey  rols  fj.ad'firais  ai/rov ;  Acts  iii.  11, 
xxviii.  1  (cf.  Mill,  Prolegg.  1055-6).  Sometimes 
an  emphatic  clause  is  added :  Matt.  xiii.  23,  xxv. 
29;  Mark  vii.  16;  Luke  viii.  15,  xii.  21,  6  tx'^* 
2-ra  K.r.X. ;  Luke  xiv.  24,  TroXXol  yip  flffiv  kAtj- 
Tol  K.T.X.  But  the  most  remarkable  liturgical  in- 
sertion is  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt, 
vi.  13  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interpolated  verse 
Acts  viii.  37  is  due  to  a  similar  cause.  An  in- 
structive example  of  the  growth  of  such  an  addition 
may  be  seen  in  the  readings  of  Luke  i.  55,  as  given 
in  the  text  of  the  G  ispel  and  in  the  collections  of 
ecclesiastical  hymns. 


Borne,  227)  that,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Hebr.  x.  23,  "  the  pr»» 
fessiou  of  our  faith "  stands  for  "  the  profesaion  of  ota 
ttope."    The  foncer  is  found  In  no  docuiii'cvt  whatever 
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a'  ,  (8)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  read- 
«gs  Doted  on  the  margin  are  incorporated  in  the 
text,  though  this  may  be  reckoned  as  the  effect  of 
aj^uorance  rathar  than  design.  Signal  examples  of 
(his  confujioa  occur:  Matt.  xvii.  26,  xxvi.  59,  60 
(D)  ;  Rom.  vi.  12.  Other  instances  are  found,  Matt. 
V.  19  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 

38.  (e)  The  number  of  readings  wYich  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  the  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
them.  There  is  not  any  trace  of  intentional  re- 
vision designed  to  give  support  to  cuiTent  opinions 
'Matt.  xvii.  21  ;  Mark  ix.  29  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  need 
scarcely  be  noticed).  The  utmost  that  can  be 
urged  is  that  internal  considerations  may  have 
decided  the  choice  of  readings:  Acts  xvi.  7,  xx.  28  ; 
Rom.  V.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51  ;  2  Cor.  v.  7  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  16  ;  1  John  v.  7,  in  Latin  copies;  (Rom.  viii. 
11).  And  in  some  cases  a  feeling  of  reverence  may 
have  led  to  a  change  in  expression,  or  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modifying  clause:  Luke  ii.  33,  'I<»(r^(J) 
for  6  TTariip  avrov ;  ii.  43,  'laxr^tp  koI  fi  ju'^TTjp 
avTov  for  ot  yovfts  avrov  ;  John  vii.  39,  oUttw  yap 
^v  -irvevfia  Sedoixevov  ;  Acts  xix.  2  (D) ;  Gal.  ii.  5  ; 
Mark  xiii.  32,  om.  oi/Se  b  vl6s  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  36)  ; 
Matt.  V.  22,  add.  elkri ;  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  add.  ava^iws 
(Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  om.). 

But  the  general  effect  of  these  variations  is 
scarcely  appreciable ;  nor  are  the  corrections  of 
assumed  historical  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous:  Matt.  i.  11,  viii.  28,  rfpyearivui' ; 
xxiii.  35,  om.  viov  Bapax^ov ;  xxvii.  9,  om.  'lepi- 
uiov,  or  Zaxapiov;  Mark  i.  2,  iv  toi-^  irpocp-firaLS 
for  6V  'Her.  t^  irp. ;  ii.  28,  om.  eirl  'A;8.  apx^e- 
pews ;  John  i.  28,  BiiOa^ap^ ;  v.  2,  ^v  5e'  for  eo-ri 
Se;  vii.  8,  oSno)  for  ovk  (?) ;  viii.  57,  nffcnpi- 
Kovra  for  irevTi\K0VTa;  xix.  14,  wpa  ■fjv  us  rpiTf] 
for  fKTTj ;  Acts  xiii.  33,  t^j  SevTepep  for  t^  irpwrcf!. 

39.  It  will  be  obvious  from  an  examination  of 
the  instances  quoted  that  the  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  simply  variations  in  fonn.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of  a  difJ'eient 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  aie  John 
vii.  53-viii.  12  ;  Mark  xvi.  9-end  ;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27. 
The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  and  theie  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  authentic  nana- 
tive,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John.  The  two 
others,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  last  chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the 
aoostolic  writings  may  have  undergone  in  some 
cases  authoritative  revision :  a  supposition  which 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  their  canonical  claims : 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  details 
of  such  a  question  here. 

40.  Manuscinpts,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  but 


1  The  history  and  characteristics  of  the  Versions  are 
discussed  elsewhere.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  a  short  table 
of  the  lathers  whose  works  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  text.  Those  of  the  first  rank  are 
marked  by  capitals ;  the  Latin  Fathers  by  italics. 


Justinus  M.,  c.  103-168. 
Irenaeus,  c.  120-190. 
Ireriaei  Interpres,  c.  180. 
TERTVI.LldNVS     (Mar- 

cion).  1-.  100-240. 
Cleme>s  Alkx.,  t  -,.  220. 
ORir.ENKs,  1^6-253. 
Hippolytus 
cvrhiAyvs,  t257 


Dioriysiufl  Alex.,  t265. 
Petrus  Alex.,  1 313. 
Melto^us,  fc.  311. 
EusEBicD  Caesar,  264- 

340. 
ATHANASins,  296-373. 
Cyrillus  Hieroatl.,  316- 

3H6. 
lirciy ER,  t370 
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one  of  tne  three  sources  of  textual  critVusm.  The 
versions  and  patristic  quotations  are  scarcely  less 
important  in  doubtful  cases.*  But  the  texts  of  the 
versions  and  the  Fathers  were  themselves  liable  to 
corruption,  and  careful  revision  is  necessary  before 
they  can  be  used  with  confidence.  These  consider 
ations  will  sufficiently  show  how  intricate  a  problem 
it  is  to  deteiTfline  the  text  of  the  N.  T.,  where 
"  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  very  order  of  the  words," 
and  what  a  vast  amount  of  materials  the  critic 
must  have  at  his  command  before  he  can  offer  a 
satisfactory  solution.  It  remains  to  inquire  next 
whether  the  fiist  editors  of  the  piinted  text  had 
such  materials,  or  were  competent  to  make  use  of 
them. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. 

1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T. 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  fii-st  of 
these  extends  from  the  labours  of  the  Complutensian 
editors  to  those  of  Mill :  the  second  from  Mill  to 
Scholz :  the  third  fi-om  Lachmann  to  the  present 
time.  The  criticism  of  the  first  period  was  neces- 
sarily tentative  and  partial :  the  materials  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  text  were  few,  and  im- 
perfectly known  :  the  relative  value  of  various  wit- 
nesses was  as  yet  undetermined  ;  and  however  highly 
we  may  rate  the  scholarship  of  Erasmus  or  Beza. 
this  could  not  supersede  the  teaching  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  sacred  writings  any  more  than  in  the 
writings  of  classical  authors.  The  second  period 
marks  a  great  progress:  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of 
versions,  of  Fathers,  was  collected  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  success :  authorities  were  compared 
and  classified:  principles  of  obsei-vation  and  judgment 
were  laid  down.  But  the  influence  of  the  foiTner 
period  still  lingered.  The  old  '-  received"  text  was 
supposed  to  have  some  prescriptive  right  in  virtue 
of  its  prior  publication,  and  not  on  the  ground  of 
its  merits :  this  was  assumed  as  the  copy  which 
was  to  be  corrected  only  so  far  as  was  absolutely 
necessiiiy.  The  third  period  was  introduced  by  the 
declaration  of  a  new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid 
down  that  no  right  of  possession  could  be  pleaded 
against  evidence.  The  "received"  text,  as  such,  was 
allowed  no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this 
view,  must  depend  solely  on  its  critical  worth.  From 
first  to  last,  in  minute  details  of  order  and  ortho- 
graphy, as  well  as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial 
alteration,  the  text  must  be  formed  by  a  free  and 
unfettered  judgment.  Variety  of  opinions  may  exist 
as  to  the  true  method  and  range  of  inquiry,  as  to 
the  relative  importance  of  different  forms  of  testi- 
mony :  all  that  is  claimed  is  to  rest  the  letter  ot 
the  N.  T.  completely  and  avowedly  on  a  critical 
and  not  on  a  conventional  basis.  This  principle, 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  axiom,  can  only  be 
called  in  question  by  supposing  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  was  guarded 


Ephraem  Syrus,  1 378. 
Basiuds  Magnus,  329- 

379. 
BlERONYMVS,  340-420. 
Ambrosius,  340-397. 
AlUnjiOSIASTER,  0.360. 
Victorinut,  c.  360. 
Chktsostojius,  347-407. 

DiDYMUS,  t  396. 

Epiphanius,  t  i02. 
Rufinus,  c.  345-410. 
AVGVSTINUS,  354-430. 
Theodoras  Mops,  f  429. 
CyRiu,ns  Alex.,  +  444. 


miarius,  1 449. 
Thcodoretus,  393-458. 
Euthalius,  c.  450. 
Cassiodi/rus,  c.  468-568. 
Victor  Antiochenus. 
Tbeophylactus,  +  c.  628. 
Andreas  (Apoc),  c.  636 

700. 
Prim<isius  (Apoc.) 
Joh;mnes  DamascencB, 

t  c.  756. 
OecumeniUB,  c.  960. 
Evthymlufl,  c  11 00. 
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^m  tilt  errors  and  imperfections  wliuh  attL-nded 
;iiie  early  editions  of  every  classical  text ;  and  next 
that  the  laws  of  evidence  v^hich  hold  good  every- 
where else  fail  in  the  veiy  case  where  they  might 
be  expected  to  find  their  noblest  and  most  fi-uitful 
application — suppositions  which  are  refuted  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  Bible.  Each  of  these  periods 
will  now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. 

(i)  From  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  to  Mill. 

2.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott. — The  Latin 
Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  had  been 
published  some  time  before  any  part  of  the  original 
Greek  of  the  N.  T.  The  Hebrew  text  was  called 
for  by  numerous  and  wealthy  Jewish  congrega- 
tions (Sonciao,  1482-88),  the  Vulgate  satisfied 
ecclesiastical  wants ;  and  the  few  Greek  scholars 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  1.5th  century  were 
hardly  likely  to  hasten  the  printing  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Yet  the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  text 
had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Lauren  tius  Valla,  who 
was  second  to  none  of  the  scholars  of  nis  age  (comp. 
Russell's  Life  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  pp.  282-310,  quoted 
by  Scrivener),  quotes  in  one  place  (Matt,  xxvii.  12) 
three,  and  in  anothei  (John  vii.  29),  seven  Greek 
MSS.  in  his  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.,  which  were 
published  in  1505,  nearly  half  a  century  after  his 
death  fMichaelis,  Introd.  ed.  Mar4i,  ii.  339,  340). 
J.  Faber  (1512)  made  use  of  five  Greek  MSS.  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  (Michaelis,  p.  420).  Meanwhile 
the  Greek  Psalter  had  been  published  several  times 
(first  at  Milan,  1481  ?),  and  the  Hymns  of  Zacharias 
and  the  Virgin  (Luke  i.  42-56,  68-80)  were  ap- 
pended to  a  Venetian  edition  of  1486,  as  frequently 
happens  in  MS.  Psalters.  This  was  the  first  part 
of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek.  Eighteen 
years  afterwards  (1504),  the  first  six  chapters  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  were  added  to  an  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  published  by  Aldus 
(Guericke,  IJinl.  §41).  But  the  glory  of  printing 
the  first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  princely 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  This  great  prelate  as  early  as 
1502  engaged  the  services  of  a  number  of  scholars 
to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Chaldee  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX.  version,  and 
the  Vulgate.  The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala 
(Complutum),  where  he  had  founded  a  university. 
"The  volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completed  on  Jan.  10,  1514.  The  whole 
work  was  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Va- 
rious obstacles  still  delayed  its  publication,  and  it 
was  not  generally  circulated  till  1522,  though 
Leo  X.  (to  whom  it  was  dedicated)  authorized  the 
publication  March  22,  1520  (Tregelles,  Hist,  of 
Printed  Text  of  N.  T. ;  Mill,  Prolegg.). 
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'  "  Testarl  possumus,  Pater  sanctlsaime  [i.  e.  Leo  X.], 
masiniam  laborls  nostri  partem  in  eo  praecipne  versatam 

fuisse  ul castlgatissima  omni  ex  parte  vetus- 

tissimaque  exemplaria  pro  archetypis  haberemus,  quoium 
<iuidem  tam  Hebraeorum  quam  Graecorum  ac  Latinonim 
multiplicem  copiara  variis  ex  locis  uon  sine  summo  labore 
conquisivinius.  Atque  ex  ipsis  quidem  Graeca  Sanctitati 
tuae  debemus:  qui  ex  ista  Apostolica  Bibl.otheta  anti- 
quissimos  turn  Veteris  turn  Novl  Testatnenti  codices  per- 
quam  humane  ad  nos  misisti ;  qui  nobis  in  hoc  negoclo 
niaxime  fuerunt  adjumento"  {Prol.m.a).  And  again, 
tom.  v.  Praef. :  "  lllud  lectoreiu  non  lateat,  non  quaevis 
exemplaria  impressioni  huic  archetypa  fuisse,  sed  anti- 
quissima  emendatissimaque  ac  taiitae  praeterea  yetus- 
tatis  nt  (idem  eis  abrogare  nefas  videatur  (ttpo<;  Sv<tk6\ov 
•Iwa  Tow34>inav  kox  ^tprjKov,  si':)  quae   sanctissinias 


The  most  celebrated  men  who  were  en^agwi  on 
the  N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  entire 
work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis)  and  Stunica, 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  The  editor  describe  these 
generally  as  "  copirj'  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,"  sent  from  the  Papal  Library  at  Rome  •, 
and  in  the  dediation  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both 
"the  Old  and  N.  T."'  Very  little  time,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  given  to  the  esaminaticn  of 
the  Roman  MSS.  of  the  M.  T.,  as  somewhat  less 
than  eleven  months  elapsed  between  the  election  of 
Leo  and  the  completion  of  the  Complutensian  Tes- 
tament ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  an  entry 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  of  the  loan  and  return 
of  two  MSS.  of  parts  of  the  LXX.  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  transmission  of  any  N.  T.  MS.  to  Alcala 
(Tischdf.  N.  T.  1859,  p.  Ixxxii.  n.).  The  whole 
question,  however,  is  now  rather  of  bibliographical 
than  of  critical  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  copies,  from  whatever  source  they  came, 
were  of  late  date,  and  of  the  common  type.*  The 
preference  which  the  editors  avow  for  the  Vulgate, 
placing  it  in  the  centre  column  in  the  0.  T. 
"  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Eastern  Church, 
tanquam  duos  hinc  et  inde  latrones,"  to  quote  the 
well-known  and  startling  words  of  the  Preface  "  me- 
dium autem  Jesum,  hoc  est,  Romanam  sive  Latinam 
ecclesiam  "  (vol.  i.  p.  iii.  b.),  has  subjected  them  to 
the  charge  of  altering  the  Greek  text  to  suit  the 
Vulgate.  But  except  in  the  famous  intei-polation 
and  omission  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  some  points  of 
orthography  {BefX^e^ovfi,  BeKiaK,  Tischdf.  p. 
Ixxxiii.)  the  charge  is  unfounded  (Marsh,  on  Mi- 
chaelis ii.  p.  851,  gives  the  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy). The  impression  was  limited  to  six  hundred 
copies,  and  as,  owing  to  the  delays  which  occurred 
between  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  book, 
its  appearance  was  forestalled  by  that  of  the  edition 
of  Erasmus,  the  Complutensian  N.  T.  exercised 
comparatively  small  influence  on  later  texts,  except 
in  the  Apocalypse  (comp.  §3).  The  chief  editions 
which  follow  it  in  the  main,  are  those  of  (Pl'antin  t 
Antwerp,  1564-1612;  Geneva,  1609-1632;  Mainz, 
1753  (Keuss,  Gesch.  d.  N.  T.  §401 ;  Le  Long,  Bi- 
blioth.  Sacra,  ed.  Masch,  i.  191-195);  Mill  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  accepted  as  the  standard 
text  {Proleg.  1115) ;  and  has  given  a  long  list  ol 
passages  in  which  it  oft'ers,  in  his  opinion,  better 
readings  than  the  Stephanie  or  Elzevirian  texts 
{Proleg.  1098-1114). 

3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus. — The  history  ot 
the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which  was  the  first 
published  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  happily  free 
from  all  obscurity.      Erasmus  had  paid  ccnsider- 


In  Christo  pater  Leo  X.  pontifex  maxmus  b-jilc  institute 
favere  cupiens  ex  Apostolica  Bibliotheca  educta  mlsit." 

"  One  MS.  is  specially  appealed  to  by  Stunica  in  his 
controversy  with  Erasmus,  the  Cod.  Rhodievsis,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it  which  can  lead  to  its  identification. 
The  famous  story  of  the  destruction  of  MSS.  by  the  fire- 
work maker,  as  useless  parchments,  has  been  fully  and 
clearly  refuted.  All  the  MSS.  of  Ximenes  which  were 
used  for  the  Polyglott  are  now  at  Madrid,  but  there  Is  no 
MS.  of  any  part  of  the  Gk.  Test,  among  them  (Tregelles, 
Mist  of  Printed  Text,  pp.  12-18).  The  edition  has  many 
readings  In  common  with  the  Landian  MS.  numbered 
51  Gosp.,  32  Acts,  3S  Paul  (Mill,  Proleg.  1090,  1436-38) 
Many  of  the  peculiar  readings  are  collected  by  MK 
(PrO^.  10&2-1095). 
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able  attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  1  when 
!i«  received  an  application  from  Froben,  a  printer 
ftt  Basle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to  pre- 
pare a  Greek  text  for  the  press.  Froben  was 
anxious  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the 
work  of  Erasmus  was  completed,  shows  that  little 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigences  of  textual 
criticism.  The  request  was  made  on  April  17, 
1515,  while  Erasmus  was  in  England.  The  details 
of  the  printing  were  not  settled  in  September 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  work  was 
finished  in  February  ISH  Tregelles,  Hist,  of 
Printed  Text,  19,  'IQ).  The  work,  as  Erasmus 
afterwards  confessed,  was  done  in  recliless  haste 
("  praecipitatum  verius  quam  editum."  Comp. 
Epp.  V.  '/6  ;  sii.  19),  and  that  too  in  the  midst  of 
other  he^yj  literaiy  labours  (Ep.  i.  7.  Comp.  Wet- 
stein,  Prolegg.  p.  166-7).»  The  MSS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one  exception, 
preserved  at  Basle ;  and  two  which  he  used  for  the 
press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus  and  the 
printer's  marks  (Michaelis,  ii.  220,  221).  The  one 
is  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the 
ordinary  late  type  (marked  2  Gosp.  in  the  cata- 
logues of  MSS.  since  Wetstein) ;  the  other  a  MS.  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  (2  Acts.  Epp.),  somewhat 
older  but  of  the  same  general  character."  Erasmus 
also  made  some  use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1 
Gosp.  ;  4  Acts.  Epp.) ;  the  former  of  these  is  of 
great  value,  but  the  important  variations  fi-om  the 
common  text  which  it  otlers,  made  him  suspect  that 
it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin."  For  the  Apo- 
calvpse  he  had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  which  be- 
ionWi  to  Reuchlin.  The  last  six  verses  were 
w.^nling,  and  these  he  translated  fi-om  the  Latin,* 
a  proems  which  he  adopted  in  other  places  where  it 
was  less  excusable.  The  received  text  contains  two 
memorable  instances  of  this  bold  intei-polation.  The 
one  is  Acts  viii.  37,  which  Erasmus,  as  he  says,  found 
written  in  the  margin  of  a  Greek  MS.,  though  it 
was  wanting  in  that  which  he  used :  the  other  is 
Acts  ix.  5,  6,  ffK\rip6v  aoi  — avd<TTr]6i  for  aXKa 
avd(TTri0i,  which  has  been  found  as  yet  in  no  Greek 
MS.  whatsoever,  though  it  is  still  perpetuated  on 
the  ground  of  Erasmus'  conjecture.     But  he  did 

t  A  marvellous  proof  of  bsste  occurs  on  the  title-page, 
In  which  he  quotes  "  Vulgarius  "  among  the  chief  fathers 
whose  authority  he  followed.  The  name  was  formed  from 
the  title  of  the  see  of  Theophylact  (Bulgaria),  and  Theo- 
Dhylact  was  converted  into  an  epithet.  This  "  Vulgarius " 
.s  quoted  on  Luke  xi.  35,  and  the  name  remained  un- 
changed in  subsequent  editions  (Wetstein,  ProUg.  169). 

"  According  to  Mill  {Proleg.  1120),  Erasmus  altered  the 
test  in  a  little  more  than  fifty  places  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
about  two  hundred  places  in  the  Epistles,  of  which  changes 
all  but  about  forty  were  improvemeiUs.  Specimens  of  the 
corrections  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.  are  given  by  Wet- 
etem  (ProUg.  p.  56,  ed.  Lotze).  Of  these  several  were 
simply  on  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  one  of  which 
(Matt.  ii.  11,  ejpoi'  for  eMov)  has  retained  Its  place  in  the 
received  text. 

»  The  reading  in  the  received  text,  Mark  vi.  15,  tj  ili 
«is  roiv  Trpo<l>r]Tu>v,  in  place  of  ilis  et;  to)^  7rpo<J)T)  ri>v,  is  a 
change  introduced  by  Erasmus  on  the  authority  of  this 
MS.,  which  has  been  supported  by  some  slight  additional 
evidence  since.  Mill  (Proleg.  ^^1117,  18)  states  that 
Erasmus  used  the  uncial  Basle  MS.  of  the  Gospels  (E), 
•'  ccrrecting  it  rightly  in  about  sixty-eight  places,  vsTongly 
in  about  fifiy-seven."  This  opinion  has  ^een  refuted 
by  Wetstein  {ProUg.  p.  50).  The  MS.  was  not  then  at 
Basie  :  "  Hicce  codex  Basileensi  Academiae  dono  datns  est 
luuio  1569     (lotze  ad  Wets'eiB.  I.  c.) 
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not  insert  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  iriuie»s3C 
(1  John  V.  7),  an  act  of  critical  faithfulnjss  which 
exposed  him  to  the  attacks  of  enemies.  Among 
these  was  Stunica — his  rival  editoi- — and  when  ar 
gument  failed  to  silence  calumny,  he  promised  to 
insert  the  words  in  question  on  the  authority  of 
any  one  Greek  MS.  The  edition  of  Erasmus,  like 
the  Complutensian,  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X. ;  and  it 
is  a  noble  trait  of  the  generosity  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  that  when  Stunica  wished  to  disparage  the 
work  of  Erasmus  which  robbed  him  of  his  weii- 
earned  honour,  he  checked  him  in  the  words  of 
Closes,  "  1  would  that  all  might  thus  prophecy," 
Num.  .xi.  29  (Tregelles,  p.  19j.  After  his  first  edi- 
tion was  published  Erasmus  continued  his  labours 
on  the  N.  T.  Ep.  iii.  31;  and  in  March,  1519,  a 
second  edition  appeared  which  was  altered  in  about 
400  places,  of  which  Mill  reckons  that  330  wer« 
improvements  {^Prolegg.  §1134).  But  his  cliiei 
labour  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon  the  Latin 
version,  and  in  exposing  the  "solecisms"  of  the 
common  Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he  completely 
misunderstood  (comp.  Mill,  Prolegg.  1124-1133).^ 
These  two  editions  consisted  of  3300  copies,  and 
a  third  edition  was  required  in  1522,  when  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott  also  came  into  circulation. 
In  this  edition  1  John  v.  7  was  inserted  for  the 
first  time,  according  to  the  promise  of  Erasmus, 
on  the  authority  of  the  "Codex  Britannicus "  (»'.  e. 
Cod.  Montfortianus),  in  a  form  which  obviously 
betrays  its  origin  as  a  clumsy  translation  from 
the  Vulgate  ("  ne  cui  foret  causa  calumniandi," 
Apol.  ad  Stunicam,  ad  loc.).»  The  text  was 
altered  in  about  118  places  (Mill,  Prolegg.  1138' 
Of  these  coiTCctions  36  were  borrowed  fiom  aw 
edition  published  at  Venice  in  the  office  of  Aldus, 
1518,  which  was  taken  in  the  main  from  the  first 
edition  of  Erasmus,  even  so  as  to  preserve  enors  of 
the  press,  but  yet  difi'ered  from  it  in  about  200 
places,  partly  from  error  and  partly  on  MS.  au- 
thoiity  (Mill,  §1122).  This  edition  is  further 
remarkable  as  giving  a  few  (19)  various  read!f)gs. 
Three  other  early  editions  give  a  text  formed  ti'oni 
the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  and  the  Aldine,  thosi 
of  Hagenau,  1521,  of  Cephalaeus  at  Strasburg,  1524, 
of  Bebelius  at  Basle,   1531.     Erasmus  at  length 


«  Traces  of  this  unauthorized  retranslation  remain  iu 
the  received  text :  Apoc.  xxii.  16,  opflpivds.  17.  e\0e  (bis) 
(\6dTu> ;  Xafi^aveTia  to.  18.  trvju/iiapi-upoO/iat  yap,  em 
TiBij  npos  Tavra.  19.  atpaipfj  ^C^Kov,  atro  ^C^Kov  r.  i*. 
Some  of  these  are  obvious  blimders  in  rendering  from  th« 
Latin,  and  yet  they  are  consecrated  by  use. 

y  Luther's  German  version  was  made  from  this  text 
(Eeuss,  Gesch.  d.  H.  S.  }400).  One  conjecture  of  Erasmus,. 
1  Pet.  iii.  20,  ttTTo^  cfeSe'xeTo,  supported  by  no  MS.,  passed 
from  this  edi  tion  into  the  received  te.xt. 

»  In  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  this  passage  tbf 
Cod.  Vatic.  B  was  appealed  to  (1521).  Some  years  late* 
( 1 534)  Sepulveda  describes  the  MS.  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus, 
giving  a  general  description  of  its  agreement  with  the 
Vulgate,  and  a  selection  of  various  readings.  In  reply  t« 
this  Erasmus  appeals  to  a  supposed  foedus  cum  Graecu, 
made  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  1439,  in  accordance  with 
which  Greek  copies  were  to  be  altered  to  agree  with  the 
Latin ;  and  argues  that  B  may  have  been  so  altered. 
When  Sepulveda  answers  that  no  such  compact  was  made, 
Erasmus  replies  that  he  had  heard  from  Cuthbert  [Tonstall] 
of  Durham  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  Greek  MSS.  should 
be  corrected  to  harmonize  with  the  Latin,  and  took  the  state- 
ment lor  granted.  Yet  on  this  simple  misunderstanding 
the  credit  of  tbe  oldest  MSS.  has  been  impugned.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  idea  in  "fotdas  cum  Graecis"  has  sirviTe^ 
all  belief  in  the  fact  (Tregplles,  Borne,  iv,  pp.  xv.-xvU./ 
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:ibtein9d  a  copy  of  the  Compluteiisian  text,  and  in 
1118  fourth  edition  in  1527,  £;ave  some  varicus  read- 
ings from  it  in  addition  to  those  which  he  had 
already  noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his  own  text 
In  the  Apocalypse  in  90  places,  while  elsewhere  he 
introduced  only  16  changes  (Mill,  §1141).  His 
fifth  and  last  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  4 
places  from  the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afler- 
waids  became  the  basis  of  the  received  text.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  rested  on  scanty  and  late  Greek  evi- 
dence, without  the  help  of  any  versions  except  the 
Latin,  which  was  itself  so  deformed  in  common 
copies,  as  not  to  show  its  true  character  and  weight. 
4,  The  editions  of  Stephens. — The  scene  of  our 
history  now  changes  fi'om  Basle  to  Paris.  In  1543, 
Simon  de  Colines  (Colinaeus)  published  a  Greek 
text  of  the  N.  T.,  corrected  in  about  150  places  on 
fresh  MS.  authority.  He  was  charged  by  Beza 
with  making  changes  by  conjecture ;  but  of  the  ten 
examples  quoted  by  Mill,  all  but  one  (Matt.  viii. 
33,  airayra  for  irdvTO,)  are  supported  by  MSS., 
and  four  by  the  Parisian  MS.  Eeg.  85  (119  Gospp.).» 
The  edition  of  Colinaeus  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  any  wide  mfluence.  Not  long  after  it  ap- 
peared, R.  Estienne  (Stephanus)  published  his 
first  edition  (1546),  which  was  based  on  a  collation 
of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  with  the  Compluten- 
sian  text.*"  He  gives  no  detailed  dissoription  of  the 
MSS.  which  he  used,  and  their  character  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  quotation  of  their  readings, 
which  is  given  in  the  third  edition.  According  to 
Mill,  the  text  differs  from  the  Complutensian  in 
581  places,  and  in  198  of  these  it  follows  the  last 
edition  of  Erasmus.  The  former  printed  texts  are 
abandoned  in  only  37  places  in  favour  of  the  MSS., 
and  the  Erasmian  reading  is  often  preferred  to  that 
supported  by  all  the  other  Greek  authorities  with 
which  Stephens  is  known  to  have  been  acquainted : 
e.  g.  Matt.  vi.  18,  viii.  5,  ix.  5,  &c.*  A.  second 
edition  very  closely  resembling  the  first  both  in 
form  and  text,  having  the  game  preface  and  the 
same  number  of  pages  and  lines,  was  published  in 
1549 ;  but  the  great  edition  of  Stephens  is  that 
known  as  the  Regia,  published  in  1550.*  In  this 
a  systematic  collection  of  various  readings,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  2194  (Mill,  §1227),  is  given  for 
the  first  time;  but  still  no  consistent  critical  use 
was  made  of  them.  Of  the  authorities  which  he 
quoted  most  have  been  since  identified.  They  were 
the  Complutensian  text,  10  MSS.  of  the  Gospels, 
8  of  the  Acts,  7  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  8  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  2  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15 
distinct  MSS.     One  of  these  was  the  Codex  Bezae 

*  An  examination  of  the  readings  quoted  from  Colinaeus 
by  Mill  shows  conclusively  that  he  used  Cod.  119  of  the 
Gospels,  10  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (S  of  the  Acts,  the 
MS.  marked  la.  by  Stephens),  and  probably  33  of  the 
Gospels  and  5  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  readings  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  2,  1  Pet.  v.  2,  2  Pet.  iii.  17,  seem  to  be  mere 
errors,  and  are  apparently  supported  by  no  authority. 

•>  This  edition  and  its  counterpart  (1549)  are  known  as 
the  "  0  mirificam"  edition,  from  the  opening  words  of 
the  preface :  "  0  mirificam  regis  nostri  optimi  et  praestan- 
tissimi  principis  liberalitateni,"  in  allusion  to  the  new 
fount,  of  small  Greek  type  which  the  king  had  ordered  to 
be  cut,  and  which  was  now  used  for  the  first  time. 

"The  Complutensian  influence  on  these  editions  has 
been  over-estimated.  In  the  last  verses  of  the  Apocalypse 
(}3)  they  follow  what  Erasmus  supplied,  and  not  any 
Gretk  authority"  (Tregelles). 

"  Stephens'  own  description  of  his  edi'.ioa  cai;not  be 
•^oeived  literally.  "  Codices  nacti  aliquot  ipsa  vetu3t.iti£ 
»P9cl6  pene  adoroados,  quorum  copia-js  nobis  bibliotheca 
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(D,.  Two  have  not  yet  been  recognised  (Comp. 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  ff.  xxiv.-xxxvi.).  The  collations 
were  made  by  his  son  Hemy  Stephens ;  but  they 
fail  entirely  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  exact 
criticism.  The  various  readings  of  D  alone  in  th» 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  more  than  the  whole  number 
given  by  Stephens;  or,  to  take  another  example, 
while  only  598  variants  of  the  Complutensian  are 
given.  Mill  calculates  that  700  are  omitted  {Prolegg. 
§1226).  Nor  was  the  use  made  of  the  materisJs 
more  satisfactory  than  their  quality.  Less  than 
tliirty  changes  were  made  on  MS.  authority  (Jlill.. 
1228) ;  and  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
follows  the  Complutensian  text  most  closely,  "  it 
hardly  ever  deserts  the  last  edition  of  Ei-asmus" 
(Tregelles).  Numerous  instances  occur  in  which 
Stephens  deserts  his  former  text  and  all  his  MSS. 
to  restore  an  Erasmian  reading.  Mill  quotes  the 
following  examples  among  others,  which  are  the 
most  interesting,  because  they  have  passed  from  the 
Stephanie  text  into  our  A.  V.  Matt.  ii.  11,  ivpov 
for  elSoj'  (without  the  authority  of  any  Greek 
MS.,  as  far  as  I  know,  though  Scholz  says  "  cum 
codd.  multis "),  iii.  8,  Kapirovs  a^lovs  for  Kaptrhv 
&^iov.  Mark  vi.  33  add.  oi  ox^oi :  xvi.  8  add. 
raxv.  Luke  vii.  31  add.  elire  Se  6  Kvptos.  John 
xiv.  30  add.  roirov.  Acts  v.  23  add.  €|o>.  Rom. 
ii.  5  om.  Kol  before  SiKaioKpiffias.  James  v.  9, 
KaraKpidriTe  for  Kpidrire.  Prescription  as  yet  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  evidence  ;  and  it  was  well  that 
the  work  of  the  textual  critic  was  reserved  for  a 
time  when  he  could  command  trustworthy  and 
complete  collations.  Stephens  published  a  fourth 
edition  in  1537  (Geneva),  which  is  only  remarkable 
as  giving  for  the  first  time  the  present  division 
into  verses. 

5.  The  editions  of  Beza  and  Elzevir. — Nothing 
can  illustrate  more  clearly  the  deficiency  among 
scholars  of  the  first  elements  of  the  textual  criti- 
cism of  the  N.  T.  than  the  annotations  of  Beza 
(1556).  This  great  divine  obtained  fi'om  H.  Ste- 
phens a  copy  of  the  N.  T.  in  which  he  had  noted 
down  various  readings  from  about  twenty-five  MSS. 
and  from  the  early  editions  (Cf.  Marsh,  on  Mi- 
chaelis,  ii.  858-60),  but  he  used  the  collection 
rather  for  exegeticai  «.han  for  critical  purposes. 
Thus  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  obvious  inter- 
polations in  Matt.  i.  11 ;  John  xviii.  13,  which  have 
consequently  obtained  a  place  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  elsewhere  maintained  readings  which, 
on  critical  grounds,  are  wholly  indefensible :  Matt 
ii.  17;  Mark  iii.  16,  xvi.  2.  The  interpolation  in 
Apoc.  XI.  11,  Kol  6  a.yyi\os  elcrr-fiKet  has  passed 


regia  facile  suppeditabit,  ex  lis  ita  hunc  nostrum  recen- 
suimus,  ut  nullam  omnino  litteram  secus  esse patereniur, 
quam  plures  iiqiie  mdiores  libii,  tanquam  testes,  com- 
probarent.  Adjuti  praeterea  sumus  cum  allis  (i.  e.  Erasml) 
turn  vero  Complutensi  editione,  quam  ad  vetustissimoa 
bibliothecae  Leonis  X.  Pont,  codices  excudl  jusserat  His- 
pan.  Card.  Fr.  Simenius :  quos  cum  nostris  miro  consensu 
saepissime  convenire  ex  ipsa  collatione  deprehendimus " 
(Pref.  edit.  15-16-9).  In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition, 
he  says  that  he  used  the  same  16  copies  for  these  editions 
as  for  that. 

d  "  Novum  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Testamentum.  Ex  Bi- 
bliotheca  Regia.  Luietiae.  Ex  ofBcinS  Robert!  Stephani 
typographi  regii,  regiis  typis.  MDL."  In  this  edition 
Stephens  simply  says  of  his  "  16  copies,"  that  the  first  is 
the  Complutensian  edition,  the  second  {Codtx  Bezcw\  "a 
most  ancient  copy,  collated  by  friends  in  Italy ;  3-8,  10. 
15,  copies  from  the  Royal  Library;  "  caetera  sunt  ea  quat 
■jndique  corrogare  licuit "  (Pref.). 
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into  ine  text  of  the  A.  V.  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
"tledicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codices  Bezae  and 
Claromontanus.  The  reading  followed  by  the  test 
©f  A.  V.  in  Rom.  vii.  6  {airoOavovTas  for  airo- 
6av6yTes),  which  is  supported  by  no  Greek  MS.  or 
'ersiob  whatever,  is  due  to  this  edition.  Other 
editions  oy  Jdeza  appeared  in  1588-9,  1598,  and 
liis  (third)  text  found  a  wide  currency.*  Among 
other  editions  which  were  wholly  or  in  part  based 
upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzevirs  alone  require  to 
be  noti:ed.  The  first  of  these  editions,  famous  for 
the  beauty  of  their  execution,  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not  known  who  acted  as 
editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  that  of  the  third  edition 
of  Stephens.  Including  every  minute  variation  in 
orthogiaphy,  it  differs  from  this  in  278  places 
(Scrivener,  iV".  T.  Cambr.  1860,  p.  vi.).  In  these 
cases  it  genei-ally  agrees  with  Beza,  more  rai-ely  it 
dilfers  from  both,  either  by  typographical  enors 
(Matt.  vi.  34,  xv.  27 ;  Luke  x.  6  add.  6,  xi.  12, 
xiii.  19;  John  iii.  6)  or  perhaps  by  manuscript 
authority  (Matt.  xxiv.  9,  om.  twv:  Luke  vii.  12, 
viii.  29 ;  John  xii.  17,  2t«).  In  the  second  edition 
(Leyden,  1633)  it  was  announced  that  the  text 
was  that  which  was  universally  received  (textum 
ergo  hahes  nunc  ah  omnibus  receptwn),  and  the 
declaration  thus  boldly  made  was  practically  ful- 
filled. From  this  time  the  Elzevirian  text  was 
generally  reprinted  on  the  continent,  and  that  of  the 
third  edition  of  Stephens  in  England,  till  quite 
recent  times.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
texts  were  substantially  formed  on  late  MS.  au- 
thority, without  the  help  of  any  complete  colla- 
tions or  of  any  readings  (except  of  D)  of  a  first 
class  MS.,  without  a  good  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  oriental  versions.  No- 
thing short  of  a  miracle  could  have  produced  a 
critically  pure  text  from  such  materials  and  those 
treated  without  any  definite  system.  Yet,  to  use 
Bentley's  words,  which  are  not  too  strong,  "  the 

=  The  edition  of  Beza  of  1589  and  the  third  of  Stephens 
may  be  regarded  as  giving  th    fundamental  Greek  text 
of  the  A.  V.    In  the  following  passages  In  the  Gospels  the 
A,  V.  differs  from  Stephens,  and  agrees  with  Beza: — 
Matt  ix.  33,  om.  on.  Yet  this  particle  might  be  omitted 
in  translation. 
„      xxi.  7,  eireKaflitrav  for  cireKaBiaev. 
„     j:xiii.  13, 14,  transposed  in  Steph. 
Mark  vi.  29,  om.  t<3. 

„     viii.  24,  (is  SdvSpa  for  on  wv  SdvSpa. 
„     ix.  40,  Tifiiav  for  vfjiuiv,  "  against  most  M3S."  as 
Beza  remarks. 
Luke  1.  35,  add  ex  (not  in  1«'  ed.). 
„       11.  22,  airi)?  for  avrlav. 
„      X.  22,  om.  Kol  oTpa<^ei's  —  eltre.      Yet   given   la 

marg,,  and  noticed  by  Beza. 
„      XV.  26,  om.  aiiToC. 
.,     xvii.  36,  cdd  verse.     The  omission  noticed  in 

marg.  and  by  Beza. 
„     xs.  31,  add  Koi.    So  Beza  1"  ed.,  bnt  not  3*  (by 
error?) 
John  xiil.  30,  ore  ovv  i^riKOe.    "  Against  all  the  old 
MSS."  (Beza). 
„     xvlil.  24,  add  ovv. 
In  others  it  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza : — 
Matt.  1. 23.  KoAeVouo-i  for  jcoAcVets.    The  marg.  may  be 
intended  to  give  the  other  reading. 
„     XX.  15,  el  for^. 
Mzrk  iri.  20,  add  'Afv/jv  at  the  end. 
Jshn  iV.  5,  'ivxofi  for  £c;((ip. 
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text  stood  as  if  an  apostle  were  R.  Stephens'  cyce- 
positor."  Habit  hallowed  what  was  commonly 
used,  and  the  course  of  textual  polemics  contri- 
bated  not  a  little  to  preserve  without  change  the 
common  field  on  which  controveisialists  were  pre- 
pared to  engage. 

ii.  From  Mill  to  Scholz. — 6.  The  second  period 
of  the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treated 
with  less  detail.  It  was  influenced,  more  or  less^ 
throughout  by  the  textus  receptus,  though  the 
authority  of  this  pro\'isional  text  was  gradually 
shaken  by  the  increase  of  critical  materials  and  the 
bold  enunciation  of  principles  of  revision.  The 
first  important  collection  of  various  readings — for 
that  of  Stephens  M-as  too  imperfect  to  deserve  the 
name — was  given  by  Walton  in  the  6th  volume 
of  his  Polyglott.  The  Syriac,  Arabic,  Aethlopic, 
and  Persian  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  together  with 
the  readings  of  Cod.  Alex.,  were  printed  in  the 
5th  volume  together  with  the  text  of  Stephens. 
To  these  were  added  in  the  6th  the  readings  col- 
lected by  Stephens,  others  from  an  edition  by 
Wechel  at  Frankfort  (1597),  the  readings  of  the 
Codices  Bezae  and  Claromont.,  and  of  fourteen 
other  MSS.  which  had  been  collated  under  the  care 
of  Archbp.  Ussher.  Some  of  these  collations  were 
extremely  imperfect  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  Ixvii. ; 
Introduction,  p.  148),  as  appears  from  later  ex- 
amination, yet  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  exhibition  of  the  testimony  of  the 
oriental  versions  side  by  side  with  the  cuiTent 
Greek  text.  A  few  more  MS.  readings  were  given 
by  CuRCELLAEUS  (de  Courcelles)  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  1658,  &c.,  but  the  great 
names  of  this  period  continue  to  be  those  of  Eng- 
lishmen. The  readings  of  the  Coptic  and  Gothic 
vei-sions  were  first  given  in  the  edition  of  (Bp.  Fell) 
Oxford,  1675;  ed.  Gregoiy,  1703  ;  but  the  greatest 
service  which  Fell  rendered  to  the  criticism  of  the 
N.T.  was  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
Mill.  The  work  of  Mill  (cf.  Oxon.  17(i7  ;  Amstelod. 
ed.  Kuster,  1710;  other  copies  have  on  the  title-page 
1723i,  1746,  &c.;  marks  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy 


John  xviii.  20,  navrore  for  irai/ToSey.     "  So  in  the  old 
MSS."  (Beza). 

In  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.  I  have  noticed  the  following 
passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  agrees  with  the  text  of  Beza's 
edition  of  15S9  against  Stephens  (Acts  xvii.  25,  xxi.  8 
xxli.  25,  xxiv.  13, 18;  Eom.  vii.  6  (note),  viii.  11  (note), 
xii.  11,  xvi.  20;  1  Cor.  v.  11,  xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  vl.  15, 
vii.  12,  16,  xi.  10;  Col.  1.  1,  24,  li.  10;  1  Thess.  11.  15; 
2  Thess.  IL  4 ;  Tit.  11.  10 ;  Hehr.  ix.  2  (note) ;  James  11.  13 
(note),  iv.  13,  15,  v.  12;  1  Tet.  i.  4  (note);  2  Pet.  Iii.  7; 
1  John  1.  4,  ii.  23  (In  italics),  iii.  16 ;  2  John  3 ;  3  John  7 ; 
Jude  24  ;  Apoa  iii.  1,  v.  11,  vii.  2,  10,  14,  viii.  11,  xi.  1,  2, 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  18,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  4.  On  the  other  hand  the 
A.  V.  agrees  with  Stephens  against  Beza,  Acts  Iv.  27 
xvi.  17,  XXV.  6  (note),  xxvl.  8 ;  Rom.  v.  17 ;  1  Cor.  HI.  a 
vii,  29,  xi.  22,  x.  38  (error  of  press?) ;  2  Cor.  Iii.  14  ;  GaL 
iv.  17  (note) ;  PhiL  1.  23  ;  Tit.  ii.  7  ;  Hebr.  x.  2 ;  1  Pet. 
11.  21,  ill.  21;  2  Pet.  11.  12;  Apoc.  Iv.  10,  Ix.  f  ill.  14, 
xiv.  2,  xvlil.  6,  xix.  1.  The  enumeration  given  by  Scri- 
vener {A  Supplement  to  the  Authorized  Version,  pp.  7,  8) 
differs  slightly  from  this,  which  includes  a  few  more 
passages  ;  other  passages  are  doubtful :  Acts  vii.  26,  xv. 
32,  xix.  27 ;  2  Cor.  xl.  1,  xlU.  4 ;  Apoc.  iv.  8,  xvili.  16. 
In  other  places.  Matt.  11.  11,  x.  10;  John  xviii.  1  ;  Acts 
xxvll.  29  ;  2  Pet.  1.  1.  they  follow  neither.  In  James  Iv, 
15,  ^jjcro^ei'  seems  to  be  a  ronjectur.e.  The  additional 
notes  oa  readings.  Matt.  1.  11.  xxvi.  26;  Mark  Ix.  J; 
Luke  ii.  38  ;  John  xviii.  13 ;  Acts  xxv.  6 ;  Eph.  \i.  i; 
James  ii.  18 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  a,  11,  18 ;  I  JoLn  U.  23 ;  2  J«>lm  8. 
all  come  from  Bez^ 
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ol  the  N.  T.  text.  There  is  much  in  it  which  will 
not  ^lear  the  t«st  of  historical  inquiry,  much  that 
)s  imperfect  in  the  materials,  much  that  is  crude 
and  capricious  in  criticism,  but  when  every  draw- 
back has  been  made,  the  edition  remains  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  laboiu-s  of  a  life.  The  work 
occupied  Mill  about  thirty  years,  and  was  finished 
only  a  fortnight  before  his  death.  One  great  merit 
of  Mill  was  that  he  recognized  the  importance  of 
■rach  element  of  critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
MSS.  versions  and  citations,  as  well  as  internal 
evidence.  In  particular  he  asserted  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  version  and  maintained,  against  much 
opposition,  even  from  his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the  gieat 
value  of  patristic  quotations.  He  had  also  a  clear 
view  of  the  necessity  of  forming  a  general  estimate 
3f  the  character  of  each  authority,  and  described  in 
detail  those  of  which  he  made  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the  origin  and 
histoiy  of  previous  texts,  a  labour  which,  even 
now,  has  in  many  parts  not  been  superseded.  But 
while  he  pronounced  decided  judgments  on  various 
readings  both  in  the  notes  and,  without  any  refer- 
ence or  plan,  in  the  Prolegomena,  he  did  not 
venture  to  introduce  any  changes  into  the  printed 
text.  He  repeated  the  Stephanie  text  of  1550 
without  any  intentional  change,  and  from  his 
edition  this  has  passed  (as  Mill's)  into  general  use 
in  England.  His  caution,  however,  could  not  save 
him  from  vehement  attacks.  The  charge  which 
was  brought  against  Walton '  of  unsettling  the 
sacred  text,  wf^  renewed  against  Mill,  and,  un- 
happily, found  an  advocate  in  Whitby  {Ex- 
ainen  variantium  lectionum  J.  Millii  S.  T.  P.  an- 
nexed to  his  Annotations),  a  man  whose  genius 
was  worthy  of  better  things.  The  30,000  various 
readings  which  he  was  said  to  have  collected  formed 
a  common-place  with  the  assailants  of  the  Bible 
(Bentley,  Remarks,  iii.  348-358,  ed.  Dyce).  But 
the  work  of  Mill  silently  produced  fruit  both  in 
England  and  Germany.  Men  grew  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  textual  criticism  and  were  thus 
prepared  to  meet  them  fairly. 

7.  Among  those  who  had  known  and  valued 
Mill  was  R.  Bentley,  the  greatest  of  English 
scholars.  In  his  earliest  work  ( Epist.  ad  J.  Mil- 
Hum,  ii.  362,  ed.  Dyce),  in  1691,  Bentley  had 
expressed  generous  admiration  of  the  laboui's  of 
Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in  his  Remarks, 
triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of  impiety  with 
which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill  had  only 
"  accumulated  various  readings  as  a  promptuary  to 
the  judicious  and  critical  reader;"  Bentley  would 

"make  use  of  that  promptuary and  not 

leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense"  [Answer 
to  Remarks,  iii.  503).  With  this  view  he  an- 
nounced, in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority  of 
the  oldest  Greek  and  Latin  MS.,  "  exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Xice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words  nor 
even  particles'  difference"  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Collations  were  shortly  afterwards  under- 
taken both  at  Paris  (including  C)  and  Rome  (B), 
and  Bentley  himself  spared  neither  labour  noi 
money,     in  1720  he  published  his  Proposals  and 

'  Especially  by  the  great  puritan  Owen  in  his  Consi- 
^Uraiions.  Walton  replied  with  severity  in  The  Consi- 
lierator  considered. 

t  Gerhard  von  Maestricht's  N.  T.  first  appeared  in 
1711,  with  a  selection  of  various  readings,  and  a  series 
a  casions  composed  to  justify  the  received  text.    Some 
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a  Specimen  (Apoc.  xxii.).  In  this  notice  he  aii- 
nounces  his  design  of  publishing  "  a  new  edition  ol 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ....  as  represented  in  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  MSS.  in  Greek  and 
Romanf?)  capital  letters."  In  this  way  ♦'  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  retrieved  (except  in  a  very 
few  places)  the  true  exemplar  of  Origen  .... 
and  is  sure  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  by 
their  mutual  assistance,  do  so  settle  the  original 
text  to  the  smallest  nicety  as  cannot  be  per- 
formed now  in  any  classic  author  whatever."  He 
purposed  to  add  all  the  various  readings  of  the 
Hist  five  centuries,  "  and  what  has  crept  into  any 
copies  since  is  of  no  value  or  authority.''  The 
proposals  were  immediately  assailed  by  Middleton. 
A  violent  controversy  followed,  but  Bentley  con- 
tinued his  labours  till  1729  (Dyce,  iii.  483). 
After  that  time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The 
troubles  in  which  Bentley  was  involved  render  it 
unnecessary  to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  ol 
the  suspension  of  his  work.  The  one  chapter 
which  he  published  shows  clearly  enough  that  he 
was  piepaied  to  deal  with  variations  in  his  copies^ 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  disagreement  of  his  ancient  codices  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  plan  which  he  had  proclaimed  with 
undoubting  confidence  (Scrivener,  Cod.  Aug.  p.  xix.). 
A  complete  account  of  Bentley's  labour's  on  the 
N.  T.  is  prepared  for  publication  (1861)  bytheRev. 
A.  A.  Ellis,  under  the  title  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra. 
8.  The  conception  of  Bentley  was  in  advance 
both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  of  the  materials  at 
his  command.  Textual  criticism  was  forced  to 
undergo  a  long  discipline  before  it  was  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles.  During  this  time  German 
scholars  hold  the  first  place.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Bengel  (1687-1752),  who  was  led  to  study 
the  variations  of  the  N.  T.  from  a  devout  sense  of 
the  infinite  value  of  every  divine  word.  His  merit 
in  discerning  the  existence  of  families  of  documents 
has  been  already  noticed  (i.  §12)  ;  hut  the  evidence 
before  him  was  not  sufficient  to  show  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  most  ancient  witnesses.  His  most 
important  rule  was,  Proclivi  scriptioni  praestat 
ardua ;  but  except  in  the  Revelation  he  did  not 
venture  to  give  any  reading  which  had  not  been 
already  adopted  in  some  edition  {Prodromus  N.  T. 
Gr.  recte  cauieque  adornandi,  1725  ;  Nov.  Testam. 
.  .  .  .  1734  ;  Apparatus  criticus,  ed.  2<'»  cura  P.  D. 
Burk,  1763).  But  even  the  partial  revision  which 
Benge!  had  made  exposed  him  to  the  bitterest 
attacks ;  and  Wetstein,  when  at  length  he  published 
his  great  edition,  reprinted  the  received  text.  The 
labours  of  Wetstein  (1693-1754)  foraied  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  N.  T.  While 
still  very  young  (1716)  he  was  engaged  to  collate 
for  Bentley,  and  he  afterwards  continued  the  work 
for  himself.  In  1733  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Basle, 
his  native  town,  from  theological  difl'erences,  and 
his  Greek  Testament  did  not  appear  till  1751-2  at 
Amsterdam.  A  first  edition  of  the  Prolefjomena 
had  been  published  previously  in  1730  ;  but  the 
principles  which  he  then  maintained  were  after- 
wards much  modified  by  his  opposition  to  Bengel 
(Comp.  Preface  to  N.  T.  cura  Gerardi  de  Trajecto, 
ed.  2^,  1735). 8     The  gi-eat  service  which  Wetstein 


of  these  canons  deserve  to  be  quoted,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  bold  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  printed  text,  at 
such. 

Can.  Is.  "  Vnus  codex  non  faclt  variantem  lecticnen: . . ,  • 
mo'io  recfjpta  lectio  sit  secundum  anakigiam  fidei"  . . . 

Can.  X.  "  Ncque  duo  wdices  faciunt  varlautcm  le> 
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renderej  to  sacred  criticism  was  by  the  cct  ?ctioii 
sf  materials.  Hs  made  nfarly  as  great  an  advance 
on  Mill  as  Mill  had  madr.  ou  those  who  preceded 
him.  But  in  the  use  of  his  materials  he  showed 
little  critical  tact ;  and  his  strange  theoiy  of  the 
Latmization  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  proved  for 
fi  long  time  a  sei'ious  drawback  lo  the  sound  study 
of  the  Greek  text  {Prolegomena,  ed.  Semler,  1766, 
ed.  Lotze,  1831). 

9.  It  was  the  work  of  Griesbach  ri745-1812) 
to  place  the  comparative  value  of  existing  docu- 
ments in  a  clearer  light.  The  time  was  now  come 
when  the  results  of  collected  evidence  might  be  set 
out ;  and  Griesbach,  with  singular  sagacity,  courtesy, 
and  zeal,  devoted  his  life  to  the  work.  His  first 
editions  {Synopsis,  1774;  Nov.  Test.  ed.  1,  1777- 
5)  were  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  critic;il 
collections  of  Wetstein.  Not  long  aftei-wards  Mat- 
THAEI  published  an  edition  based  on  the  accurate 
loUation  of  Moscow  MSS.  (iV.  T.  ex  Codd.  Mos- 
qnensibus  ....  Kiga,  1782-88,  12  vols.  ;  ed.  1^\ 
1803-7,  3  vols.).  These  new  materials  were  ftir- 
ther  increased  by  the  collections  of  Alter  (1786-7), 
Birch,  Adler,  and  Moldenhawer  (1788-1801),  as 
well  as  by  the  labours  of  Griesbach  himself.  And 
*vhen  Griesbach  published  his  second  edition  (1796- 
1806,  2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.  by  D.  Schulz,  1827)  he 
made  a  noble  use  of  the  materials  thus  placed  in  his 
hands.  His  chief  error  was  that  he  altered  the 
received  text  instead  of  constructing  the  text  afresii ; 
but  in  acuteness,  vigour,  and  candour  he  stands 
below  no  editor  of  the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will 
always  retain  a  peculiar  value.  In  1805  he  pub- 
lished a  manual  edition  with  a  selection  of  readings 
•vhich  he  judged  to  be  more  or  less  worthy  of 
notice,  and  this  has  been  often  reprinted  (Comp. 
Symholae  Criticae,  178.5-1793 ;  Opuscula,  ed. 
Gabler,  1S24-5 ;  Commentarins  Criticus,  1798- 
1811 :  White's  Criseos  Griesbachianae  . . .  Synopsis, 
1811).  ^ 

10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  contributed  more  in 
appearance  than  reality  to  the  furtherance  of  cri- 
ticism (N.  T.  adfidem  test,  crit 1830-1836). 

This  laborious  scholar  collected  a  greater  mass  of 
various  readings  than  had  been  brought  together 
before,  but  his  work  is  veiy  inaccmate,  and  his 
own  collations  singularly  superficial.  Yet  it  was 
of  service  to  call  attention  to  the  mass  of  unused 
MSS. ;  and,  while  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
more  ancient  MSS.,  Scholz  himself  showed  the 
powerful  influence  of  Griesbach's  principles  by 
accepting  frequently  the  Alexandrine  in  preference 
to  the  Constantinopolitiiu  reading  (i.  §14.  Comp. 
Bihlisch-Kritische  Reise  .  .  .  1823;  Curae  Criticae 
.  .  .  1820-1845). 

iii.  From  Lachmann  to  the  present  time. — 11.  In 
the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  Scholz's  N.  T.  a  small  edition  appeared  in  a 
series  of  classical  texts  prepared  by  Lachmann 
(t  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  principles  of  scho- 
larship were  for  the  first  time  applied  through- 
out to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T. 
The  prescriptive  right  of  the  textus  receptus  was 
whoUy  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every  part  was 

tionem  ....  contra  receptam,  et  ediiam  et  sani  sensus 
lectionem  ....  maxime  in  omittendo"  .  . . 

Can.  xIv.  "  Versiones  etiam  antiqnissimae  ab  editis  et 
manuscriptis  differentes  . . .  ostendunt  oscitantiam  inter- 
pretls. 

Cak.  xvii.  "  Citationes  Patrum  textus  N.  T.  non  facerp 
iebent  variaiitem  versionem." 

Can.  xxix.  "  Efficacior  lectiQ  textus  recepti " 
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regulated  oy  ancient  authority.  Before  publishing 
his  small  edition  (N.  T.  Gr.  ex  recensione  C.  Lzah- 
manni,  Berol.  1831)  Lachmann  had  given  a  short 
account  of  his  design  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  1830,  iv.).  t-r 
which  he  referred  his  readers  in  a  brief  postscript, 
but  the  book  itself  contained  no  Apparatus  or  Pro< 
legomena,  and  was  the  subject  of  great  and  painful 
misrepresentations.  When,  however,  the  distinct 
assertion  of  the  primary  claims  of  evidence  throug'n- 
out  the  N.  T.  was  more  fairly  appreciated,  Lach- 
mann felt  himself  encouraged  to  undertake  a  larger 
edition,  with  both  Latin  and  Greek  texts.  Th^ 
Greek  authorities  for  this,  limited  to  the  primary 
uncial  MSS.  (A  B  C  D  P  Q  T  Z  Eg  G^  D,  H3), 
and  the  quotations  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen,  were 
ananged  by  the  younger  Buttniann.  Lachmann 
himself  prepared  the  Latin  evidence  (Tregelles,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  Text,  p.  101),  and  revised  both  texts.  Tht 
fii'st  volume  appeared  in  1842,  the  second  w<a£ 
printed  in  1845,  but  not  published  till  1850,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  opposition  which  Lach- 
mann found  from  his  friend  De  Wette  {N.  T.  ii. 
Praef.  iv. ;  Tregelles,  p.  111).  The  text  of  the  new 
edition  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  former ; 
but  while  in  the  fonner  he  had  used  Western 
{Latin)  authority  only  to  decide  in  cases  where 
Eastern  {Greek)  authorities  were  divided;  in  the 
latter  he  used  the  two  great  sources  of  evidence 
together.  Lachmann  delighted  to  quote  Bentley  as 
his  great  precursor  (§7) ;  but  there  was  an  im- 
portant ditlerence  in  their  immediate  aims.  Bentley 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  true 
text  directly  by  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  Greek 
authorities  with  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate. 
Afterwards  very  important  remains  of  the  earlier 
Latin  versions  were  discovered,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  collection  of  fresh  docu- 
ments. Lachmann  therefore  wished  in  the  first 
instance  only  to  give  the  current  text  of  the  fourth 
century,  which  might  then  become  the  basis  of  fur- 
ther criticism.  This  at  least  was  a  gi-eat  step 
towards  the  truth,  though  it  must  not  be  accepted 
as  a  final  one.  Griesbach  had  changed  the  current 
text  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in  numberless 
isolated  passages,  but  yet  the  late  text  was  the 
fomidation  of  his  own  :  Lachmann  admitted  the 
authority  of  antiquity  everywhere,  in  orthography, 
in  construction,  in  the  whole  complexion  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  text.  But  Lachmann's  edition, 
great  as  its  merits  are  as  a  first  appeal  to  ancient 
evidence,  is  not  without  serious  faults.  The  ma- 
terials on  which  it  w,as  based  were  imperfect.  The 
range  of  patristic  citations  was  limited  arbitrarily. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Oriental  versions,  however 
necessary  at  the  time,  left  a  wide  margin  for  later 
change  (t.  i.  Praef.  p.  xxiv.).  The  neglect  of 
primary  cursives  of^en  necessitated  absolute  con- 
fidence on  slender  MS.  authority.  Lachmann  was 
able  to  use,  but  little  fitted  to  collect,  evidence  (t.  i. 
pp.  XXV.,  xx.xviii.,  xxxix.).  It  was,  however,  enough 
for  him  to  have  consecrated  the  highest  scholarship 
by  devoting  it  to  the  service  of  the  N.  T.,  and  to 
have  claimed  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  field  for 
reverent  and  searching  criticism.    (The  best  account 


As  examples  of  Can.  ix.  we  find.  Matt.  1. 16,  xpkj^*  ft" 
'I.  6  key.  xp- ;  !•  25,  ovi.  tov  irpwTOTOKov ;  Rom.  i.  31,  om, 
aa^ofSov^.  On  1  John  v.  7,  8,  the  editor  refers  to  the 
Complutensian  edition,  and  adds :  "  Ex  hac  editlone.  quae 
ad  fidem  praestantissimorum  MSS.  cdita  est,  indicium 
clarum  habemus,  quod  in  plurimis  mauusciiptls  locus  sic 
Inventus  ct  lectus  sit"  (p.  35). 
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of  Lachuiann's  plan  and  edition  '.s  in  Tregelles. 
Iltst.  of  Printed  Text,  97-115.  His  most,  important 
critics  ai-e  Fritzsche,  De  Confomiatione  N.  T.  Cri- 
tica  .  .  .  1841  ;  Tischendorf,  Frolegg.  cii.-cxii.) 

12.  The  chief  defects  of  Lachmanu's  edition  arise 
fvcir,  deficiency  of  authorities.  Another  German 
scholar,  Tischendorf,  has  devoted  twenty  years 
10  enlarging;  our  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  MSS. 
The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841^  has  now  no 
q)ecial  claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic) 
edition  (1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle 
of  Lachmann  (though  he  widened  the  range  of 
ancient  authorities),  that  the  te.xt  ''  must  be  sought 
solelv  from  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the 
so-called  received  edition"  (Praef.  p.  xii.),  and 
gave  many  of  the  residts  of  his  own  laborious  and 
valuable  collations.  The  size  of  this  manual  edition 
necessarily  excluded  a  full  exhibition  of  evidence: 
the  editor's  own  judgment  was  often  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent;  but  the  general  influence  of  the  edition 
was  of  the  very  highest  value,  and  the  te.xt,  as  a 
■whole,  probably  better  than  any  \vhich  had  preceded 
it.  Dunng  the  next  few  years  Tischendorf  prose- 
cuted his  labours  on  MSS.  with  unwearied  diligence, 
wd  in  18.55-9  he  published  his  third  (seventh'') 
critical  edition.  In  this  he  has  given  the  authorities 
for  and  against  «ich  reading  in  considerable  detail, 
and  included  the  chief  results  of  his  later  discoveries. 
The  whole  critical  apparatus  is  extremely  valuable, 
and  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student.  The 
text,  except  in  details  of  orthography,  exhibits  gene- 
rally a  retrograde  movement  from  the  most  ancient 
testimony.  The  Prolegomena  are  copious  and  full 
of  interest. 

13.  Meanwhile  the  sound  study  of  sacred  cri- 
ticism had  revived  in  England.  In  1 844  Tregelles 
publihJied  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Greek  and 
English,  and  announced  an  edition  of  the  N.  T.' 
From  this  time  lie  engaged  in  a  systematic  examina- 
tion of  all  unpublished  uncial  MSS.,  going  over 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  Tischendorf,  and  com- 
pp.ring  results  with  him.  In  1854  he  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  of  his  labours  and  principles  (An 
Aocount  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
Tistament  ....  London),  and  again  in  his  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction  (1856).  The  first 
part  of  his  Greek  Testament,  containing  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in  1857  ;  the  second,  com- 
pleting the  Gospels,  has  just  appeared  (1861).  In 
this  he  gives  at  length  the  evidence  of  cdl  uncial 
MSS.,  and  of  some  peculiarly  valuable  cursives :  of 
all  versions  up  to  the  7th  century :  of  all  Fathers 
to  Eusebius  inclusive.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  added, 
chiefly  from  the  Cod.  Amiatinus  with  the  readings 
of  the  Clementine  edition.  This  edition  of  Tregelles 
differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  by  the  gieater  width 
of  its  critical  foundation ;  and  from  that  of  Tischen- 
dorf by  a  more  constant  adherence  to  ancient  evi- 
dence. Eveiy  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  publication,  and  the 
work  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
contributieas,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  exact,  which 
has  been  yet  made  to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism. 
The  editions  of  Knapp  (1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824), 
Tittmann  (1820,  &c.),  and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.)  have 
no  peculiar  critical  value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  text  which 
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jiccompanies  his  great  commentary;  but  h'us  critical 
notes  are  often  arbitrary  and  vmsatisfactoiT.  It. 
the  Greek  Testament  of  Alford,  as  in  that  of  Meyer, 
the  text  is  subsidiary  to  the  commentary  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  importiint  advanc* 
which  has  been  made  by  the  editor  in  true  principles 
of  criticism  during  the  course  of  its  publication. 
The  fourth  edition  of  the  1st  vol.  (1859)  contains 
a  clear  enunciation  of  the  authority  of  ancient  evi- 
dence, as  supported  both  by  its  external  and  internal 
claims,  and  corrects  much  that  was  vague  and 
subjective  in  fomier  editions.  Other  annotated 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  valuable  for  special 
merits,  may  be  passed  over  as  having  little  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  text.  One  simple  text,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice  (Cambr.  1860),  in  which,  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  type.  Scrivener  has  re- 
presented at  a  glance  all  the  changes  which  havt 
been  made  in  the  text  of  Stephens  (l550),  Elzevir 
(1624),  and  Beza  (1565),  by  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf, and  Tregelles. 

1 4.  Besides  the  critical  editions  of  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  various  collections  of  readings  have  been  pub- 
lished separately,  which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  ( §9),  the  most 
important  are  by  Rinck,  Lucubratio  Critica,  1830; 
Reiche,  Codicum  AfSS.  iV.  T.  Gr.  aliquot  insigniorum 
in  Bihl.  Reg.  Paris  .  .  .  collatio  1847  ;  Scrivener, 
A  Collation  of  about  Twentij  Greek  3ISS.  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  .  .  .  1853  ;  A  Transcript  of  the  Cod.  Aug., 
with  a  full  Collation  of  Fifty  MSS.  1859;  and 
E.  de  Muralt,  of  Russian  MSS.  (N.  T.  1848).  The 
chief  contents  of  the  splendid  series  of  Tischendorf 's 
works  (Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  1843;  Codex 
Claromontanus,  1852;  Monumenta  sacra  inedita, 
1846-1856;  Anecdota  sacra  et  profana,  1855; 
Notitia  Cod.  Sinaitici,  1860j  are  given  in  his  own 
and  other  editions  of  the  N.  T.  (The  chief  w^orks 
on  the  histoiy  of  the  printed  text  are  those  of 
Tregelles,  Hist,  of  Printed  Text,  1854;  Reuss, 
Geschichte  d.  IT.  Schrift.  §§395  ff.,  where  are  veiy 
complete  bibliographical  references ;  and  the  Prole- 
gomena of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Tischen- 
dorf. To  these  must  be  added  the  promised  (1861) 
Introduction  of  Mr.  Scrivener. 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. 
The  work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  b) 
definite  rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of  prin 
ciples  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  revi 
sion.  Even  Lachmann,  who  proposed  to  follow  the 
most  directly  mechanical  method,  frequently  allowed 
play  to  his  own  judgment.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  otherwise  with  a  true  scholar ;  and  if  vhere  is 
need  anywuere  for  the  most  free  and  devC-it  exer- 
cise of  every  faculty,  it  must  be  in  tracing  out  the 
very  words  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. The  justification  of  a  method  of  revision  lies 
in  the  result.  Canons  of  criticism  are  more  fre- 
quently corollaries  than  laws  of  procedure.  i'et 
such  canons  are  not  without  use  in  marking  the 
course  to  b<»  followed,  but  they  are  ictended  jnly 
to  guide  and  not  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of 
tact  and  scholarship.  The  student  will  judge  for 
himself  how^  far  they  are  applicable  in  every  par- 
ticular case  ;  and  no  exhibition  of  general  principles 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  careful  examina- 


k  The  secona  and  third  editions  were  Graeco-Latin 
editions,  published  at  Paris  in  1842,  of  no  critical  value 
(cf.  I'rolegg.  txxiv.-v.).  The  fifth  was  a  simple  text,  with 
'he  variations  of  Klzevir,  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  (fourth) 


edition  of  1849.    The  sixth  was  a  Triglott  N.  T.  1654-5 
(Greek,  fjatln,  German) ;  1858  (Greek  and  Latin} 

i  Dr.  Tregelles'  first  specimen  was  published  in  18W 
{liist.  of  Printed  Text,  p.  153). 
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tioa  of  the  oLaracteristics  of  separate  witnesses  and 
of  groups  of  witnesses.  The  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
lure,  like  the  text  of  all  other  books,  depends  on 
evidence.  Rules  may  classify  the  evidence  and 
facilitate  the  decision,  but  the  final  appeal  must  be 
to  the  evidence  itself.  What  appears  to  be  the 
only  aound  system  of  criticism  will  be  seen  from 
the  rules  which  follow.  The  examples  which  are 
added  can  be  worked  out  in  any  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  will  explain  better  than 
any  lengthened  description  the  application  of  the 
niies. 

1.  The  text  must  throiujhout  be  determined  by 
'vidence  without  allowing  any  prescriptive  right  to 
printed  editions.  In  the  infancy  of  criticism  it 
was  natural  that  early  printed  editions  should  pos- 
sess a  greater  value  than  individual  MSS.  The 
language  of  the  Compkitensian  editors,  and  of 
Erasmus  and  Stephens,  was  such  as  to  command 
respect  for  their  texts  prior  to  examination.  Com- 
paratirely  few  MSS.  were  known,  and  none  tho- 
roughly ;  but  at  present  the  whole  state  of  the 
question  is  altered.  We  are  now  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  materials  possessed  by  the  two 
latter  editors  and  with  the  use  which  they  made 
of  them.  If  there  is  as  yet  no  such  certainty 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  the  Complutensian 
text,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  no  high  value  can  be 
assigned  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  early  apparatus,  new  sources  of  evidence 
of  infinitely  greater  variety  and  value.  To  claim  for 
the  printed  text  any  right  of  possession  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  faithless  to  ♦he  principles  of  critical 
truth.  The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be 
correct  in  any  particular  case,  but  this  must  be 
detei-mined  solely  by  an  appeal  to  the  original  autho- 
rities. Nor  is  it  right  even  to  assume  the  received 
text  as  our  basis.     The  question  before  us  is  not 

What  is  to  be  changed?  but,  What  is  to  be  read? 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  this  if  it  were 
not  that  a  natural  infirmity  makes  every  one 
unjustly  conservative  in  criticism.  It  seems  to  be 
Irreverent  to  disturb  an  old  belief,  when  real  irre- 
verence lies  in  pei-petuating  an  error,  however 
slight  it  may  appear  to  be.  This  holds  good 
univei-sally.  In  Holy  Scripture  nothing  can  be 
indifferent ;  and  it  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  critic 
to  apply  to  details  of  order  and  orthography  the 
same  care  as  he  bestows  on  what  may  be  judged 
weightier  points.  If,  indeed,  there  were  anything 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  fii-st  publication  of  the 
N.  T.  which  might  seem  to  remove  it  fiom  the 
ordinary  fortunes  of  books,  then  it  would  be  impos- 
sible not  to  respect  the  pious  sentiment  which 
accepts  the  early  text  as  an  immediate  work  of 
Providence.  But  the  history  shows  too  many 
marks  of  human  fi-ailty  to  admit  of  such  a  sup- 
jwsition.  The  text  itself  contains  palpable  and 
admitted  errors  (Matt.  ii.  11,  tlpov;  Acts  viii. 
37,  ix.  5.  fi  ;  Apoc.  v.  14,  xxii.  1 1  ;  not  to  men- 
tion 1  John  V.  7),  in  every  way  analogous  to  those 
ri.ich  occur  in  the  first  classical  texts.  The  con- 
slusion  is  obvious,  and  it  is  superstition  rather 
than  reverence  which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Scripture  the  laws  which  have  restored  so 
much  of  their  native  beauty  to  other  ancient 
writings.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  fix  the 
reading  in  every  case  finally,  but  it  is  no  less 
the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  advance  as  far  as  he 
can  and  maik  the  extreme  range  of  uncertainty. 

2.  Every  clement  of  evidence  mjist  be  taken  into 
account  before  a  decision  is  made.     Some  uncer- 
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tainty  must  necessarily  remain ;  for,  when  It  k 
said  that  the  text  must  rest  upon  evidence,  it  ii 
implied  that  it  must  rest  on  an  examination  of  the 
whole  evidence.  But  it  can  never  be  said  that  the 
mines  of  criticism  ai-e  exhausted.  Yet  even  heix 
the  possible  limits  of  variation  are  narrow.  The 
available  evidence  is  so  full  and  manifold  that  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  new  authorities 
could  do  more  than  turn  the  scale  in  cases  which 
are  at  jiresent  doubtful.  But  to  exclude  remote 
chances  of  error  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  ol 
every  testimony.  No  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawp 
excluding  MSS.  versions  or  quotations  below  a 
certain  date.  The  true  text  must  (as  a  rule) 
explain  all  variations,  and  the  most  recent  foims 
may  illustrate  the  original  one.  In  practice  it  will 
be  found  tliat  certain  documents  may  be  neglected 
after  examination,  and  that  the  value  of  othere  is 
variously  affected  by  deteiininable  conditions  ;  but 
still,  as  no  variation  is  inherently  indifferent,  no 
testimony  can  be  absolutely  disregai-ded. 

3.  The  relative  weight  of  the  several  classes  of 
evidence  is  modified  by  their  generic  character. 
Manuscripts,  veisions,  and  citatio'.i!',  the  three  great 
classes  of  external  authorities  fur  the  text,  are 
obviously  open  to  characteristic  en-ors.  The  firet 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  erroi-s  from  transcription 
(comp.  i.  §31  ff.).  The  two  last  are  liable  to  this 
cause  of  corruption  and  also  to  othei's.  The  genius 
of  the  language  into  which  the  translatit*  is  made 
may  require  the  introduction  of  connfcting  par- 
ticles or  words  of  reference,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  italicised  words  in  the  A.  V.  Some  uses  of 
the  article  and  of  prepositions  cannot  be  expressed 
or  distinguished  with  certainty  in  translation. 
Glosses  or  marginal  additions  are  more  likely  to 
pass  into  the  text  in  the  process  of  translation  than 
in  that  of  transcription.  Quotations,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  partial  or  from  memory,  and  long 
use  may  give  a  traditional  fixity  to  a  slight  confu- 
sion or  adaptation  of  passages  of  Scripture.  These 
grounds  of  inaccuracy  are,  however,  easily  deter- 
mined, and  there  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  rendering  of  a  version  or  the  tes- 
timony of  a  Father  can  be  fairly  quoted.  Moreover, 
the  most  important  versions  are  so  close  to  the 
Greek  text  that  they  presei-ve  the  order  of  the 
original  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  even  in 
representing  minute  shades  of  expression,  observe 
a  constant  uniformity  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  (Comp.  Lachmann,  N.  T.  i.  p.  xlv.  ff.). 
It  is  a  far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  critical  use 
of  these  authorities  that  the  texts  of  the  versions 
and  Fathers  generally  are  in  a  veiy  imperfect 
state.  With  the  exception  of  the  Latin  Vei-sion 
there  is  not  one  in  which  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
text  is  available ;  and  the  editions  of  Clement  and 
Origen  are  little  qualified  to  satisfy  strict  demands 
of  scholarship.  As  a  general  rule  the  evidence  of 
both  may  be  trusted  where  they  differ  from  the 
late  text  of  the  N.  T.,  but  where  they  agi-ee  with 
this  against  other  early  authorities,  there  is  reason 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  corruption.  This  is 
sufficiently  clear  on  comparing  the  old  printed  text 
of  Chrysostom  with  the  text  of  the  best  MSS. 
But  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  all 
these  drawbacks,  the  mutually  corrective  power  of 
the  three  kinds  of  testimony  is  of  the  highest 
value.  The  evidence  of  versions  may  show  at  one* 
that  a  MS.  reading  is  a  transci  iptuiul  ciror; 
John  i.  1 4,  6  flirdv  (B  C) ;  Juie  12  o-irdrait  (  A)  j 
iJaha  i.  2,  xnl  t  eopaKa/xtu  (B),    I.  8,  ffitfa  foi 
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aKoria  {A.),  iii.  21,  ?x"  {^);  '-  Pet.  ii.  16,  ty 
ivdt-^wiriis  ;  and  tlie  absence  of  their  support  throws 
doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  ot"  the  hiehest  pro- 
bability: 2  Pet.  ii.  4,  fffipois,  ii.  6,  acrf^ea-iv. 
The  testimony  of  an  early  Father  is  again  sufficient 
to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight  MS.  au- 
thority: Matt.  i.  18,  Tov  Se  xp'fToD  r/  ytueffis; 
and  since  versions  and  Fathers  go  back  to  a  time  j 
anterior  to  any  existing  MSS.,  they  furnish  a 
standard  by  which  we  may  measure  the  conformity 
of  any  MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text.  On  ques- 
tions of  orthography  MSS.  alone  have  authority. 
The  earliest  Fathers,  like  our  own  writers,  seem 
(if  we  may  judge  from  printed  texts)  to  have 
adopted  the  current  spelling  of  their  time,  and 
not  to  have  aimed  at  preserving  in  this  respect 
tlie  dialectic  peculiarities  of  N.  T.  Greek.  But 
MSS.,  again,  are  not  fiee  from  special  idiosyn- 
crasies (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  both  in  con- 
struction and  orthography,  and  unless  account  be 
taken  of  these  a  wrong  judgment  may  be  made  in 
isolated  passages. 

4-.  The  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  weight.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
vf  the  N.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
Jhe  number  of  later  copies  preserved  from  the 
iccidents  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
Juller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century.  Some  changes  are  ne- 
cessarily introduced  in  the  most  careful  copying, 
and  these  are  rapidly  multiplied.  A  recent  MS. 
may  have  been  copied  from  one  of  great  antiquity, 
but  this  must  be  a  rare  occurrence.  If  all  MSS. 
were  derived  by  successive  reproduction  from  one 
source,  the  most  ancient,  though  few,  would  claim 
supreme  authority  over  the  more  recent  mass.  As 
it  is,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  body  of  later  copies  was  made  under  one 
influence.  They  give  the  testimony  of  one  church 
oiily,  and  not  of  all.  For  many  generations  By- 
zantine scribes  must  gradually,  even  though  uncon- 
sciously, have  assimilated  the  text  to  their  current 
form  of  expression.  Meanwhile  the  propagation  of 
the  Syrian  and  African  types  of  text  was  left  to 
the  casual  reproduction  of  an  ancient  exemplar. 
These  were  necessarily  far  rare  than  later  and 
modified  copies,  and  at  the  same  time  likely 
to  be  far  less  used.  Representatives  of  one  class 
were  therefore  multiplied  rapidly,  while  those  of 
other  classes  barely  continued  to  exist.  From  this 
it  follows  that  MSS.  have  no  abstract  numerical 
value.  Variety  of  evidence,  and  not  a  crowd  of 
witnesses,  li.ust  decide  on  each  doubtful  point ;  and 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  one  or  two 
MSS.  alone  support  a  reading  which  is  unques- 
tionably right  (Matt.  i.  25,  v.  4,  5  ;  Maik  ii. 
22,  &c.). 

5.  The  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  pre- 
ferable. This  principle  seems  to  be  almost  a 
truism.  It  can  only  be  assailed  by  assuming  'hat 
the  recent  reading  is  itself  the  representative  ot"  an 
authority  still  more  ancient.  But  this  carries  the 
decision  from  the  domain  of  evidence  to  that  of 
conjecture,  and  the  issue  must  be  tried  on  Indi- 
vid ual  passages. 

6.  Tlie  more  ancient  reading  is  generally  the 
Ttading  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  This  proposi- 
tion is  fully  established  by  a  compai'ison  of  explicit 
early  testimony  with  the  text  of  the  oldest  copies. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise. 
In  this  respect  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
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ticus  caimot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  upon 
biblical  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  its  individual 
peculiarities,  it  preserves  the  ancient  readings  in 
characteristic  passages  (Luke  ii.  14  ;  John  i.  4,  18  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16).  If  the  secondary  uncials  (E  FS 
U,  &c.)  are  really  the  direct  representatives  of  a  text 
more  ancient  than  that  in  K  B  C  Z,  it  is  at  least 
'  emarkable  that  no  unequivocal  early  authority  pre- 
sents their  characteristic  readings.  This  difficulty 
is  gi'eatly  increased  by  internal  considerations.  The 
characteristic  readings  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  aie 
those  which  preserve  in  their  greatest  integrity  those 
subtle  characteristics  of  style  which  are  too  minute 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  transcriber,  atd  yet  too 
marked  in  their  recurrence  to  be  due  to  anything 
less  than  an  unconscious  law  of  composition.  The 
laborious  investigations  of  Gersdorf  {Beitrdge  zur 
Sprach-Characteristik  d.  Schriftsteller  ■  d.  N,  T. 
Leipzig,  1816)  have  placed  many  of  these  pecu- 
liarities in  a  clear  light,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
study  his  collections  without  gaining  the  assurance 
that  the  earliest  copies  have  prssei-ved  the  truest 
image  of  the  Apostolic  texts.  This  conclusion  from 
style  is  convincingly^  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  genuine  dialectic  forms  of  Hellenistic  Greek  in 
those  MSS.,  and  those  only,  which  preserve  charac- 
teristic traits  of  construction  and  order.  As  long  as 
it  was  supposed  that  these  forms  were  Alexandrine, 
their  occui-rence  was  naturally  held  to  be  a  mark 
of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  MSS.,  but  now  that 
it  is  ceiiain  that  they  wore  characteristic  of  a  class 
and  not  of  a  locality,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
inference  that  the  documents  which  have  preserved 
delicate  and  evanescent  traits  of  apostolic  language 
must  have  preserved  its  substance  also  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

7.  The  ancient  text  is  often  preserved  substan- 
tially in  recent  copies.  But  while  the  most  ancient 
copies,  as  a  whole,  give  the  most  ancient  text,  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  confined  exclusively  to  them.  The 
text  of  D  in  the  Gospels,  however  much  it  has  been 
interpolated,  preserves  in  several  cases  almost  alone 
the  true  reading.  Other  MSS.  exist  of  almost  every 
date  (8th  cent.  L  H,  9th  cent.  X  A  F2  G3, 10th  cent. 
1,106,  11th  cent.  33,  22,  &c.),  which  contain  in 
the  main  the  oldest  text,  though  in  these  the  ortho- 
graphy is  modernised,  and  other  changes  appear 
which  indicate  a  greater  or  less  departure  from  the 
original  copy.  The  importance  of  the  best  cursives 
has  been  most  strangely  neglected,  and  it  is  but  re- 
cently that  their  true  claims  to  authority  have  heen 
known.  In  many  cases  where  other  ancient  evi- 
dence is  defective  or  divided  they  are  of  the  highest 
value,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  true  reading 
is  wholly  unsupported  by  late  evidence. 

8.  The  agreement  of  ancient  MSS.,  or  of  MSS. 
containing  an  ancient  text,  with  all  the  earliest 
versions  and  citations  marks  a  certain  reading.  Tl  e 
final  argument  in  favour  of  the  text  of  the  most  an- 
cient copies  lies  in  the  combined  support  which  they 
receive  in  characteristic  passages  from  the  most  ancient 
versions  and  patristic  citations.  The  reading  of  the 
oldest  MSS.  is,  as  a  general  rule,  upheld  by  the 
true  reading  of  Versions  and  the  certain  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  ■«  here  this  can  be  ascertained.  The 
later  reading,  and  this  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  is 
with  equal  constancy  repeated  in  the  corrupted  text 
of  the  Versions,  and  often  in  inferior  MSS.  of  Fathers, 
The  force  of  this  combinatioa  of  teftimony  can  only 
be  apprehended  after  a  contmuous  examination  c 
passages.  A  mere  selection  of  texts  conveys  only  s 
partial  impression  ,  and  it  is  most  important  to  ob- 
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verve  the  errors  of  the  weightiest  authorities  when 
isolated,  in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  their  inde- 
pendent Talue  when  combined.  For  this  purpose 
the  student  is  urged  to  note  for  himself  the  readings 
of  a  few  selected  authorities  (A  B  C  D  L  X  1,  33,  69, 
fee,  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  ab  c  ff  k,  &c.,  the 
beet  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate,  am.  for.  harl.,  &c.,  the 
gi^eat  Oriental  versions)  through  a  few  chapters;  and 
it  may  certainly  be  predicted  that  the  result  vnW 
be  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  text,  supported  by  the 
combined  authority  of  the  classes  of  witnesses, 
though  fi'equently  one  or  two  Greek  MSS.  are  to 
be  followed  against  all  the  remainder. 

9.  The  disagreement  of  the  most  ancient  autho- 
rities often  marks  the  existence  of  a  corruption  an- 
terior to  them.  But  it  happens  by  no  means  rarely 
tha't  the  most  ancient  authorities  are  divided.  In 
this  case  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  an  alternative 
reading  ;  and  the  inconsistency  of  Tischendorf  in  his 
various  editions  would  have  been  less  glaring,  if  he 

■  had  followed  the  example  of  Griesbach  in  noticmg 
prominently  those  readings  to  which  a  slight  change 
in  the  balance  of  evidence  would  give  the  prepon- 
derance. Absolute  certainty  is  not  in  every  case 
attainable,  and  the  peremptory  assertion  of  a  critic 
cannot  set  aside  the  doubt  which  lies  on  the  con- 
flicting testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses.  The 
ditferences  are  often  in  themselves  (as  may  appear) 
of  little  moment,  but  the  work  of  the  scholar  is  to 
present  clearly  in  its  minutest  details  the  whole  re- 
sult of  his  materials.  Examples  of  legitimate  doubt 
as  to  the  true  reading  occur  Blatt.  vii.  14,  &c. ; 
Luke  X.  42,  &c. ;  John  i.  IS,  ii,  8,  &c. ;  1  John  iii.  1, 
V.  10,  &c. ;  Rom.  iii.  26,  iv.  1,  &c.  In  rare  cases 
this  diversity  appears  to  indicate  a  corruption  which 
is  earlier  than  any  remaining  documents  ;  Matt.  xi. 
27  ;  Mark  i.  27  ;  2  Peter  i.  21 ;  James  iii.  6,  iv.  14 ; 
Rom.  i.  32,  v.  6  (17),  xiii.  5,  xvi.  25  ff.  One 
special  form  of  variation  in  the  most  valuable  au- 
thorities requires  particular  mention.  An  early 
difierence  of  order  frequently  indicates  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  gloss ;  and  when  the  best  authorities  are 
thus  divided,  any  ancient  though  slight  evidence 
for  the  omission  of  the  transferred  clause  deserves 
the  gi'eatest  consideration:  Matt.  i.  18,  v.  32,  39, 
xii.  38,  &c. ;  Rom.  iv.  1,  &c.  ;  Jam.  i.  22.  And 
generally  serious  variations  in  expression  between 
the  primary  authorities  point  to  an  early  coiTuption 
by  addition:  Matt.  x.  29;  Kom.  i.  27,  29,  iii. 
22,  26. 

10.  The  argument  from  internal  evidence  is 
always  precarious.  If  a  reading  is  in  accordance 
v.'ith  the  general  style  of  the  writer,  it  may  be  said 
on  the  one  side  that  this  fact  is  in  its  favour,  and 
on  the  other  that  an  acute  copyist  probably  changed 
the  exceptional  expression  for  the  more  usual  one : 
e.  g.  Matt.  i.  24,  ii.  14,  vii.  21,  &c.  If  a  reading  is 
more  emphatic,  it  may  be  uiged  that  the  sense  is 
improved  by  its  adoption:  if  less  emphatic,  that 
wnbes  were  habitually  inclined  to  prefer  stronger 
t^i-ms :  e.g.  Matt.  v.  13,  vi.  4,  &c.  Even  in  the 
4r.se  of  the  supposed  influence  of  parallel  passages  in 
tif5  synoptic  Evangelists,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
resist  the  weight  of  ancient  testimony  when  it  sup- 
ports the  parallel  phrase,  in  favour  of  the  natural 
canon  which  recommends  the  choice  of  variety  in 
preference  to  uniformity :  e.  g.  Matt.  iii.  6,  iv.  9, 
viii.  32,  ix.  11,  &c.  But  though  internal  evidence  is 
commonly  only  of  subjective  value,  there  are  some 
general  rules  which  »r&  of  very  wide,  if  not  of  uni- 
versal application.  These  ha7e  foT-°8  to  decide  or  to 
confirra  a  judgraeat ;  but  iii  every  instance  they 
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must  be  used  only  in  combination  with  direct  tts» 

timony. 

1 1 .  ITie  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to 
the  simpler  (proclivi  lectioni  praestat  ardua,  Bengel). 
Except  in  cases  of  obvious  coiTuption  this  canon 
probably  holds  good  without  exception,  in  questions 
of  language,  construction,  and  sense.  Kare  or  pro- 
vincial forms,  irregular  usages  of  words,  rough 
tm'ns  of  expression,  are  universally  to  be  taken  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  and  idiomatic  phrases. 
The  bold  and  emphatic  agglomeration  of  clauses, 
with  the  fewest  connecting  particles,  is  always 
likely  to  be  nearest  to  the  original  text.  The  usage 
of  the  dittereut  apostolic  writers  varies  in  this  re- 
spect, but  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  instances  where 
the  mass  of  copyists  have  left  out  a  genuine  con- 
nexion ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is.  hardly  a 
chapter  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  where  they  have  not 
introduced  one.  The  same  rule  is  true  in  questions 
of  interpretation.  The  hardest  reading  is  generally 
thetrueone:  Matt.vi.l,xix.  17,xxi.31  {6  Scmpos); 
Rom.  viii.  28  (6  de6s)  ;  2  Cor.  v.  3  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  aifficulty  lies  below  the  surface :  as  Rom.  xii. 
11  (Kaip^  for  Kvpicj)),  xii.  13  (/ui/eiots  for  xpe^«»s)- 
The  rule  admits  yet  further  of  another  modified  ap- 
plication. The  less  definite  reading  is  generally 
preferable  to  the  more  definite.  Thus  the  future  is 
constantly  substituted  for  the  pregnant  present, 
Matt.  vii.  8;  Rom.  xv.  18:  compound  for  simple 
words.  Matt.  vii.  28,  viii.  17,  xi.  25  ;  and  pro- 
nouns of  reference  are  frequently  introduced  to  em- 
phasize the  statement.  Matt.  vi.  4.  But  caution 
must  be  used  lest  our  own  imperfect  sense  of  the 
naturalness  of  an  idiom  may  lead  to  the  neglect  ot 
external  evidence  (Matt.  xxv.  16,  eTroirjcrej' wrongly 
for  iKfpSyicrev). 

12.  The  shorter  reading  is  generally  preferable 
to  the  longer.  This  canon  is  very  often  coincident 
with  the  former  one  ;  but  it  admits  also  of  a  wider 
application.  Except  in  veiy  rare  cases  copyists 
never  omitted  intentionally,  while  they  constantly 
introduced  into  the  text  marginal  glosses  and  even 
various  readings  (comp.  §13),  either  fi'om  igno- 
rance or  from  a  natuval  desire  to  leave  out  nothing 
which  seemed  to  come  with  a  claim  to  authority. 
The  extent  to  which  this  instinct  influenced  the  cha- 
racter of  the  later  text  can  be  seen  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  various  readings  in  a  few  chapters. 
Thus  in  Matt.  vi.  the  following  interpolations  occur: 
4  {avrSs),  eV  Tij5  (pavep^.  5  {&v)  '6ri  air.  6  e» 
Tw  <pav€p^.  10  iirl  ttjs  y.  13  Uri  (tov  .  .  atii]v. 
15  (to  TTapaiTT.  avrSiu).  16  '6ti  air.  19  iv  r^ 
(pavip'f.  The  synoptic  Gospels  were  the  most  ex- 
posed to  this  kind  of  corruption,  but  it  occurs  in  all 
parts  of  the  N.  T.  Everywhere  the  fuller,  rounder, 
more  complete  form  of  expression  is  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  change ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
ancient  authorities  is  nowhere  seen  more  plainly 
than  in  the  constancy  with  which  they  combine  in 
preserving  the  plain,  vigorous,  and  abrupt  phrase- 
ology of  the  apostolic  writings.  A  few  examples 
taken  almost  at  random  will  illustrate  the  various 
cases  to  which  the  rule  applies:  Matt.  ii.  13,  iv.  6, 
xii.  25;  James  iii.  12;  Rom.  ii.  1,  viii.  23,  x.  15, 
XV.  29  (comp.  §13). 

13.  That  reading  is  preferable  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of  use 
in  cases  of  great  complication,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  rind  a  better  example  than  one  which  has 
been  brought  foiward  by  Tischendorf  for  a  different 
purpose  (N.  T.  Praef.  pp.  xxxiii-iv.).  The  com- 
mon reading  in  Mark  ii.  22  is  6  olvos  Ikx^'^o"  toJ 
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»i  iitrKol  &7roXovvTat,  which  is  perfectly  simple  in 
itself,  and  the  undoubted  reading  in  the  pai-allel 
passage  of  St.  Matthew.  But  here  there  ai-e  great 
variations.  One  impoi-tant  MS.  (L)  reads  6  olvos 
^KX"Ta»  Kol  oi  a.(TKoi:  another  (D  with  it.)  6 
olyos  Kol  aiTKol  diroXovvTat :  another  (B)  6  olpos 
diriWvrai  ko.)  ol  dffKol.  Here,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  reading  in  St.  Matthew,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  text  of  B  is  correct.  This  may 
have  been  changed  into  the  common  text,  but  can- 
not have  arisen  out  of  it.  Compare  James  iv.  4, 
12 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  38  ;  Jude  18  ;  Rom.  vA.  25  ;  Mark 
i.  16,  27. 

[For  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  compare 
Griesbach,  N.  T.  Prolegg.  §3,  pp.  Iviii.  ff.;  Tischen- 
dorf,  N.  T.  Prolegg.  xxxii.-xliv. ;  Tregelles,  Printed 
Text,  pp.  132  ff. ;  (Home's)  Introduction,  pp.  342  ft". 
The  Crisis  of  Wetstein  {Prolegg.  pp.  206-40,  Lotze) 
is  very  unsatisfactory.] 

IV.  The  Language  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander  opened  a 
new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek  language. 
It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  a  specific 
Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a  mere  fiction  of  gram- 
marians ;  but  increased  freedom  both  in  form  and 
construction  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there 
is  a  great  declension  from  the  classical  standard  of 
purity,  though  the  Attic  fonned  the  basis  of  his 
language ;  and  the  rise  of  the  mrnmon  or  Grecian 
dialect  (5ta\e(CToy  Koivi\,  or  5.  'EAA.t/j'iktj)  is  dated 
from  his  time.  In  the  wi'itings  of  educated  men 
who  were  familiar  with  ancient  models,  this  "  com- 
mon "  dialect  always  preserved  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  normal  Attic,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  ordi- 
nary life  the  corruption  must  have  been  both  gi-eat 
aiid  rapid. 

2.  At  no  place  could  the  con'uption  have  been 
greater  or  more  rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
motley  population,  engaged  in  active  commerce, 
adopted  Greek  as  their  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. [Alexandria,  i.  p.  48.]  And  it  is 
in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  distinct 
elements  were  combined  in  tliis  marvellous  dialect 
which  was  destined  to  presei-ve  for  ever  the  fullest 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expres- 
sion. The  thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded  to 
the  words  of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  gradual  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  Gi^eek.  The  Greek  had  already 
lost  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its  first  form,  so 
that  it  could  take  the  clear  impress  of  Hebrew 
ideas ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  gained  rather  than 
lost  in  richness  and  capacity.  In  this  manner  what 
may  be  called  the  theocratic  aspect  of  Nature  and 
History  was  embodied  in  Greek  phrases,  and  the 
power  and  freedom  of  Greek  quickened  and  defined 
Eastern  speculation.  The  theories  of  the  "  purists  " 
of  the  17th  century  (comp.  Winer,  Grammatik,  §1 ; 
Keuss,  Gesch.  d.  If.  S.  §47)  were  based  on  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  what  we  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, feel  to  have  been  required  for  a  universal 
Gospel.  The  message  was  not  for  one  nation  only, 
but  for  all ;  and  the  language  in  which  it  was 
promulgated — like  its  most  successful  preacher — 
united  in  one  complementary  attributes.  [  Hel- 
lenist, i.  p.  783.] 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.— like  the  English  of 
&£  A,    V.  or  the  German  of  Luth«r — natarallv 
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determined  the  Gruek  dialect  of  the  m;iss  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  quite  possible  that  numerous  provin  • 
cialisms  existed  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  the  diatect 
of  their  common  Scriptures  must  have  given  a 
general  unity  to  their  language.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  conect  to  call  the  N.  T.  dialect  Hellenistic 
than  Alexandrine,  though  the  form  by  which  it 
is  characterised  may  have  been  peculiarly  Alexan- 
drine at  first.  Its  local  character  was  lost  when 
the  LXX.  was  spread  among  the  Greek  Dispersion; 
and  that  which  was  originally  confined  to  one  city 
or  one  work  was  adopted  by  a  whole  nation.  At 
the  .same  time  much  of  the  extreme  harshness  of 
the  LXX.  dialect  was  softened  down  by  intercourse 
with  Greeks  or  graecising  foreigners,  aud  conversely 
the  wide  spread  of  proselytism  familiarised  tha 
Greeks  with  Hebrew  ideas. 

4.  The  position  of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The 
Aramaic  (Syro-Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national 
dialect  after  the  Return,  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek.  Both  languages  seem  to  have  been  gene- 
rally understood,  though,  if  we  may  judge  from  other 
instances  of  bilingual  countries,  the  Aramaic  would 
be  the  chosen  language  for  the  common  intercourse 
of  Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21,  27).  It  was  in  this 
language,  we  may  believe,  that  our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  the  people ;  and  it  appears  that  He 
used  the  same  in  the  more  private  acts  of  His  life 
(Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  John 
i.  43;  cf.  John  xx.  16).  But  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect ;  and 
the  judicial  pi-oceedings  before  Pilate  must  have  been 
conducted  in  Greek.  (Comp.  Grinfield,  Apology  for 
the  LXX., -pp.  IQff.) 

5.  The  Roman  occupation  of  Syria  was  not  alto- 
gether without  influence  upon  the  language.  A 
considerable  number  of  Latin  words,  chiefly  refer- 
ring to  acts  of  government,  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
they  are  probably  only  a  sample  of  larger  inno- 
vations (/cTjfffoj,  XeyKxiv,  Kovvrudia,  curffdoiov, 
KoSpavTTis,  Sifvdpioy,  filXiov,  irpanwpiov,  <ppa- 
yeWovv,  St.  Matt.  &c. ;  Kevrvpltav,  <rirfKov\aTaip, 
rh  'iKavhv  nroitjffat,  St.  Mark  ;  \4utiov,  irovSdpiov, 
rirKos,  St.  John,  &c. ;  \ifiepr7vos,  KoKuvia,  mixt- 
KivQiov,  ffiKdpios,  St.  Luke  ;  fjidntWov,  u^nfipdva, 
St.  Paul).  Other  words  in  common  use  were  of 
Semitic  {appafidiv,  (i(dvioy,  Kopfiauas,  baffPfi), 
Persian  {kyyapeiJO),  fidyoi,  Tidpa,  iraodSiKTos),  or 
Egyptian  origin  {fid'iov). 

6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under  thesp 
various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities,  both 
philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed  In  a  clear  light.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Alexan- 
drine and  not  in  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  fi-om  the  sphere 
of  strict  gi-ammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  WJ-it- 
incrs.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  no  less  than  in  the 
case  of  Herodotus,  the  evidence  of  the  earliest 
witnesses  must  be  decisive  as  to  dialectic  forms. 
Egyptian  scribes  preserved  the  charactej-i sties  of 
other  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  altered  those  of  the  N.  T.  Nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  later  stages  of  a  language 
are  gover'jed  by  no  law  or  that  the  introductioa 
of  fresh  elements  destroys  the  symmetry  which  in 
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reality  it  only  changes.  But  if  old  misconceptiomi 
atill  linger,  very  much  has  been  done  lately  to 
f»pen  the  way  to  a  sounder  understanding  both 
of  the  fonn  and  the  substance  of  the  N.  T.  by 
Tischendirf  (as  to  the  dialect,  N.  T.  Frolegg. 
xlvi.-lxi..),  by  Winer  (as  to  the  grammatical  laws, 
Qrarrun.  d.  N.  T.  Sprachid.  6th  ed.  1855;  comp. 
Green's  Grammar  of  N.  T.  dialect,  1842),  and 
by  the  later  commentators  (Fritzsche,  LUcke, 
Bleek,  Meyer,  Alford),  In  detail  comparatively 
little  remains  to  be  done,  but  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  N.  T.  language  as  a  whole  is  yet  to  be 
desired.  For  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  commanding  authority  of  the  LXX. 
over  the  religious  dialect,  ot  the  constant  and  living 
^ower  of  the  spoken  Aramaic  and  Greek,  of  the 
ttiutual  influence  of  inflexion  and  syntax,  of  the 
inherent  vitality  of  words  and  forms,  of  the  history 
of  technical  terms,  and  of  the  creative  energy  of 
Christian  truth.  Some  of  these  points  may  be 
discussed  in  other  articles  ;  for  the  present  it  must 
be  enough  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
chai'acteristics  of  the  language  as  to  form  and  ex- 
pression. 

7.  The  formal  differences  of  the  Greek  of  the 
N.  T.  from  classical  Greek  are  partly  ditterences  of 
vocabulary  and  partly  differences  of  construction. 
Old  words  are  changed  in  orthography  (1)  or  in 
inflection  (2),  new  words  (3)  and  rare  or  novel 
constructions  (4)  are  introduced.  One  or  two 
examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  noticed. 
I  But  it  must  be  again  remarked  that  the  language 
I  of  the  N.  T.,  both  as  to  its  lexicography  and  as 
to  its  grammar,  is  based  on  the  language  of  the 
LXX.  The  two  stages  of  the  dialect  cannot  be 
examined  satisfactorily  apart.  The  usage  of  the 
earlier  books  often  confinns  and  illustrates  the 
usage  of  the  later ;  and  many  characteristics  of 
N.  T.  Greek  have  been  neglected  or  set  aside  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
found  in  the  LXX.  With  regard  to  the  forms  of 
words,  the  similarity  between  the  two  is  perfect ; 
with  regard  to  construction,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  LXX.  is  a  translation,  exe- 
cuted undei-  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Hebrew, 
while  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  (with  a  partial  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  St.  Matthew)  were  written  freely 
in  the  current  Greek. 

(1)  Among  the  taost  frequent  peculiarities  of 
CTthography  of  Hellenistic  Greek  which  are  sup- 
ported by  conclusive  authority,  are — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  jx.  before  v(/  and  <p  iu  Kaixfidvca  and  its 
derivations,  X-fifi^frai,  dj'Tt\j)juif6<s ;  and  of  »»  in 
dompounds  of  <tvv  and  iv,  crui'^^f,  (rvvfiadr]Ti}s, 
ivyeypafiftevri.  Other  variations  occur  in  reffixf- 
pdKovra,  ipavvav,  &c.,  sKaOepiffOr]  &c.  It  is 
more  remai-kable  that  the  aspirate  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  into  some  words,  as  i\Trls  (Rom. 
viii.  20;  Luke  vi.  35).  The  v  4<pf\Kv(rTiK6i>  in 
verbs  (but  not  in  nouns)  and  the  s  of  ovtois  are 
always  preserved  before  consonants,  and  the  hiatus 
(with  aWb,  especially)  is  constantly  (perhaps 
always)  disregarded.  The  forms  in  -et-,  -t-,  are 
more  diflicult  of  detennination,  and  the  question  is 
not  limited  to  later  Greek. 

(2)  Peculiarities  of  inflection  are  found  in  /xa- 
/(aipp,  -Tjy,  XE'"pa''(?))  ffvyyfvr]u{?),  PaOetes,  &c. 
Tiiese  peculiarities  are  much  more  common  in 
verbs.  The  augment  is  sometimes  doubled :  aireKa- 
■rea-radri,  sometimes  omitted :  olKoSSn-qtrev,  Karai- 
iJX^'^V'  The  doubling  of  ^  is  commonly  ue- 
C'«wteil;  ipivTiaev.     Unusual  forms  of  tenses  are 
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used :  F)r6<To,  eTira,  &c. ;  unusaal  moods :  Kavir^ 
aufxai  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4?);  and  unusual  conjuga- 
tions :  viKovvri  for  viKuvrt,  iWoya  for  iwSyfi, 
irapfifffSvriaav  for  napeKTeSvcrav  (Jude  4). 

(3)  The  new  words  are  generally  formed  ac- 
cording to  old  analogy — oiKoSfcnrrfTTjj,  evKatpe7v, 
Kadriixepiv6s,  airoKapaSoKflv ;  and  in  this  resped 
the  frequency  of  compound  words  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  Other  words  receive  new  senses : 
XpilfxaTl^eiv,  6\\/dpiov,  TrepunrScrSat,  ffvviffTtjfit ; 
and  some  are  slightly  changed  in  form :  avdOe/ia 
(-Tj^ua),  i^dwiva  (-7)s),  ^affiKiffffa  (comp.  Winer, 
Gramm.  §2). 

(4)  The  most  remarkable  construction,  which  is 
well  attested  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T., 
is  that  of  the  conjunctions  'Iva,  Srav,  with  the 
present  indicative:  Gal.  vi.  12(?),  'Iva  SidtiKovrai, 
Luke  xi.  2,  '6rav  Trpoereuxeo'flc,  as  well  as  with 
the  future  indicative  (Comp.  Tischdf.  Mai-k  in.  2). 
"Orav  is  even  found  with  the  imperfect  and  aor. 
indie,  Mark  iii.  11,  Srav  idewpovy;  Apoc.  viii.  1, 
Srav  ijvoi^ev.  Other  iiTegular  constructions  in 
the  combination  of  moods  (Apoc.  iii.  9)  and  in 
defective  concords  (Mark  ix.  26)  can  be  paralleled 
in  classical  Greek,  though  such  constructions  are 
more  frequent  and  anomalous  ia  the  Apocalypse 
than  elsewhere. 

8.  The  peculiarities  of  the  N.  T.  language  which 
have  been  hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a  rare 
and  remote  connexion  with  interpretation.  They 
illustrate  more  or  less  the  general  histoiy  of  the 
decay  of  a  language,  and  offer  in  some  few  instances 
curious  problems  as  to  the  coiTesponding  changes 
of  modes  of  conception.  Other  jjeculiaiities  have 
a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sense.  These  are 
in  pai't  Hebraisms  (Aramaisms)  in  (1)  expression 
or  (2)  construction,  and  in  paii.  (3)  modifications 
of  language  resulting  from  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 

(1 )  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expres- 
sion is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax. 
Hence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a  per- 
sonality of  language  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used)  which 
is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time  this 
occurs  in  the  substitution  of  a  pregnant  metaphor 
for  a  simple  word  :  oiKoSoixelv  (St.  Paul),  crirAay- 
■Xyi^ufjiai  (Gospels),  TrXarvveiv  t))v  KapSiav  (St. 
Paul),  irpSffdnrov  Xaix^dvuv,  ■itpocr(ioi7oKT]ix^ia, 
■n-po(rw!ro\7^lj.irre7v.  At  another  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases :  Kpd^nv  eV  /ue- 
ydXri  (pwir^,  4v  fiaxaipa  diroKeffSat,  ddwos  dirh 
Tov  a?/iOTOS.  At  another  in  the  use  of  a  vivid 
phitise  for  a  preposition :  Sia  x^^P'^"  '''^vos  ye- 
j/ea-Qai,  diroffrfWetv  crvv  x«'pi  dyyeXov,  €v  X^'p' 
fteffirov,  (pevyeiv  oirb  Tpoadirov  tiv6s.  And 
sometimes  the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe 
the  whole  spirit  and  tamper :  tropevecrQai  oirlffM 
rivos. 

(2)  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  syntax  of  the 
N.  T.  lie  in  the  reproduction  of  Hebrew  foims. 
Two  great  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  classical  syntax  may  be  specially  singled  out. 
It  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of  particles  and 
of  oblique  and  participial  constructions.  Sentences 
are  more  frequently  co-oiKlinated  than  subordinated. 
One  clause  follows  another  rather  in  the  way  of 
constructive  parallelism  than  by  distinct  logical 
sequence.  Only  the  simplest  words  of  connexion 
are  used  in  place  of  the  subtle  varieties  of  expres- 
sion by  which  Attic  writers  exhibit  the  interde- 
pendence of  numerous  ideas.  The  repetition  ot  a 
key-word  fjohn  i.  1,  v.  31,  32.  xi    33)  or  of  a 
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ending  thought  (John  x.  11  fT.,  xvii.  14-19)  often 
wrves  in  place  of  all  other  conjunctions.  The 
words  quoted  from  another  are  given  in  a  direct 
objective  shape  (John  vii.  40,  41).  Illustrative 
details  are  commonly  added  in  abmpt  parenthesis 
(John  iv.  6).  Calm  emphasis,  solemn  repetition, 
grave  simplicity,  the  gradud  accumulatioa  of  truths, 
give  to  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  a  depth 
and  permanence  of  effect  foimd  nowhere  else.  It 
ia  difficult  to  single  out  isolated  phrases  in  illus- 
tration of  this  general  statement,  since  the  final 
impression  is  more  due  to  the  iteration  of  many 
small  points  than  to  the  striking  power  of  a  few. 
Apart  from  the  whole  contest  the  influence  of 
details  is  almost  inappreciable.  Constructions  which 
are  most  distinctly  Hebraic  (TrXTidvvaiu  TrKyidvvSi, 
davdrcfi  reXevTav,  eiiSo/ceTi/  ev  Tivi,  ffap^  afiap- 
rias,  &c.)  are  not  those  which  give  the  deepest 
Hebrew  colouring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but  rather 
that  pervading  monotony  of  form  wliich,  though 
correct  in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  classical  Greek.  If  the  stu- 
dent will  carefully  analyse  a  few  chapters  of  St.  John, 
in  whom  the  Hebrew  spirit  is  most  constant  and 
marked,  inquiring  at  each  step  how  a  classical 
writer  would  have  avoided  repetition  by  the  use  of 
pronouns  and  particles,  how  he  would  have  indi- 
cated d^endence  by  the  use  of  absolute  cases  and 
the  optative,  how  he  would  have  united  the  whole 
by  establishing  a  clear  relation  between  the  parts, 
he  will  gain  a  true  measure  of  the  Hebraic  style 
more  or  less  pervading  the  whole  N.  T.  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  catalogue  of 
phrases.  The  character  of  the  style  lies  in  its 
total  effect  and  not  in  separable  elements :  it  is 
seen  in  the  spirit  which  informs  the  entire  text  far 
more  vividly  than  in  the  separate  members  (comp. 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  pp.  241-252). 

(3)  The  purely  Christian  element  in  the  N.  T. 
requires  the  most  careful  handling.  Words  and 
phrases  aheady  partially  cunent  were  transfigured 
by  embodying  new  truths  and  for  ever  consecrated 
to  their  service.  To  trace  the  histoiy  of  these  is  a 
delicate  question  of  lexicogi-aphy  which  has  not 
yet  been  thoroughly  examined.  There  is  a  danger 
of  confounding  the  apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side 
with  eai'lier  Jewish  usage,  and  on  the  other  with 
later  ecclesiastical  tenninology.  The  steps  by  which 
the  one  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  apostolic 
sense  and  the  latter  naturally  giew  out  of  it  re- 
quire to  be  diligently  observed.  Even  within  the 
range  of  the  N.  T.  itself  it  is  possible  to  notice 
various  phases  of  fundamental  ideas  and  a  consequent 
modification  of  terms.  Language  and  thought  are 
both  living  powers,  mutually  dependent  and  illus- 
trative. Examples  of  words  which  show  this  pro- 
gressive history  are  abundant  and  full  of  instruc- 
ti'^n.  Among  others  may  be  quoted,  iricms, 
niffTOi,  •'■TTeVfiv  fis  Tiva.;  SiKaios,  SiKaiSoi; 
Siyios,  aytd^w ;  KaXfli/,  /cA^cris,  k\7)t6s,  e/cAe/c- 
t6s  ;  dyaTrri,  eAtis,  ^'''P'J  ;  evayyiXiov,  evay- 
yeXi^ecrdai,  KrjpvTTeiv,  K^pvy/xa  ;  oTrtia'ToA.os, 
TTpcffBvrepos,  iiri(TKOiros,Sia.Kovos;  &pTOV  KXdaai, 
fiaTTTl^fiv,  KOLvoivia  ;  cdp^,  ^vxVj  Trv€vfx.a  ; 
KdfffjLos,  (Toorripia,  ffd^eiv ;  \vTpovff6ai,  KaraX- 
Kda-ffeiv.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  thai',  in  the 
history  of  these  and  such  like  words  lies  the  his- 
toiy of  Christianity.  The  perfect  truth  of  the 
apostolic  phraseology,  when  examined  by  this;  most 
rigorous  criticism,  contains  the  fulfilment  of  earlier 
FUiticipations  and  the  gema  of  later  growth. 

9.   For  the  laL'guage  of  the  N.  T.  calls  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism.  The  com' 
plexity  of  the  elements  which  it  involves  makes  th* 
inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not  set  it  aside. 
The  overwhelming  importance,  the  manifold  expres- 
sion, the  gradual  development  of  the  message  which 
it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense  devotion  in  the  use 
of  every  faculty  trained  in  other  schools,  but  de 
not  suppress  inquiry.  The  gospel  is  lor  the  whole 
natme  of  man,  and  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  reason 
as  weU  as  the  spirit.  Words  and  idioms  admit  of 
investigation  in  all  stages  of  a  language.  Decay 
itself  is  subject  to  law.  A  mixed  and  degenerate 
dialect  is  not  less  the  living  exponent  of  definite 
thought,  than  the  most  pure  and  vigorous,  liude 
and  unlettered  men  may  have  characteristic  modes 
of  thought  and  speech,  but  even  (naturally  speaking) 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  less 
exact  than  others  in  using  their  own  idiom.  The 
literal  sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be 
gained  in  the  same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any 
other  writings,  by  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliance 
of  scholai'ship,  and  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
the  necessaiy  and  absolute  connexion  of  words  and 
thoughts.  No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity 
of  idiom,  no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order, 
can  be  neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole 
expression,  and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any 
pait  as  trivial  or  indifferent. 

10.  The  importance  of  investigating  most  pa- 
tiently and  most  faithfully  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  sacred  text  must  be  felt  with  tenfold  force, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  literal  sense  is  the 
outward  embodiment  of  a  spiritual  sense,  which  lies 
beneath  and  quickens  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
[Old  Testament].  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  double  sense  is  found  in  the  gi'eatest  works  of 
human  genius,  in  the  Orestea  for  example,  or 
Hamlet ;  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
deepest  utterances  of  a  dramatist  may  teach  humility 
to  those  who  complain  of  the  darkness  of  a  prophet. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  several  writers, 
their  individual  characteristics  reflected  in  theii 
books,  the  slightest  details  which  add  distinctness 
or  emphasis  to  a  statement,  are  thus  charged  with  a 
divine  force.  A  spiritual  liarmony  rises  out  of  an 
accurate  interpretation.  And  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  felt  to  be 
truly  its  primary  meaning,  will  the  importance  of 
a  sound  criticism  of  the  text  be  r«s'enized  as  he 
one  necessary  and  sufficient  foundation  ci  me  noble 
superstructm'e  of  higher  truth  which  is  afterwards 
found  to  rest  upon  it.  Faith  in  words  is  the 
beginning,  f?.ith  in  the  WORD  is  the  comjletion  of 
Biblical  interpretation.  Impatience  may  destrnj 
the  one  and  check  the  other  ;  but  the  true  student 
will  find  the  simple  text  of  Holy  Scripture  evei 
pregnant  with  lessons  for  the  present  and  promises 
for  ages  to  come.  The  literal  meaning  is  one  and 
fixed :  the  spiritual  meaning  is  infinite  and  multi- 
form. The  unity  of  the  literal  meaning  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  vai-iety  of  the  inherent  spiritual 
applications.  Truth  is  essentially  infinite.  There 
is  thus  one  sense  to  the  words,  but  countless  rela- 
tions. There  is  an  absolute  fitness  in  the  parables 
and  figures  of  Scripture,  and  hence  an  abiding 
pertinence.  T'ne  spiritual  meaning  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  life  of  the  whole,  living  on  with  unchanging 
power  through  every  change  of  race  and  age.  To 
this  we  can  approach  only  (on  the  human  side)  by 
unwavering  trust  in  the  ordinary  law  of  schclax- 
ship,  which  finds  in  Scripture  its  finil  conf«cr» 
ticn.  1 
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Koi  the  btudy  of  the  linguage  of  the  N.  T.,  Tisch- 
indorfs  7th  edition  (1859),  Grinfield's  Editio 
Hellenistica  (with  the  Scholia,  1843-8),  Bruder's 
Concordantice  (1842)  and  Winer's  Grammatik 
'6th  edition,  1853,  t.-anslated  by  Masson,  Edinb. 
a859),  are  indispensable.  To  these  may  be  added 
Trommius'  Concordantice  .  .  .  LXX  interpretum, 
1718,  for  the  usage  of  the  LXX,  and  Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  1682,  for  the  later  history  of  some 
words.  The  lexicons  of  Schleusner  to  the  LXX. 
(1820-1),  and  N.T.  (1819)  contain  a  large  mass  of 
materials,  but  are  most  uncritical.  Those  of  Wahl 
(N.T.  1822;  Apocrypha,  1853)  are  much  better 
in  point  of  accuracy  aud  scholarship.  On  questions 
of  dialect  and  gi'ammar  there  are  important  collec- 
tions in  Sturz,  De  Dialecto  Maced.  et  Alex.  (1786) ; 
Thiersch,  De  Pent.  vers.  Alex.  (1841)  ;  Lobeck's 
Fhrynichus  (1820),  Paralipomena  Gr.  Gr.  (1837), 
rathol.  Serm.  Gr.  Prolegg.  (1843),  Pathol.  Senn. 
Gr.  Elem.  (1846).  The  Indices  of  Jacobson  to 
the  Patres  Apostolici  (1840)  are  very  complete  and 
useful.  The  parallels  gathered  by  Ott  and  Krebs 
from  Josephus,  and  by  Loesner  and  Kiihn  from 
Philo  have  been  fully  used  by  most  recent  commen- 
tators. Further  bibliogi-aphical  references  are  given 
by  Winer,  Gramm.  pp.  1-38  ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d. 
Heil.  Schrift,  pp.  28-37  ;  Grinfield's  N.  T.  Editio 
Hellenistica,  Praef..  si.,  xii.  [B.  F.  W.] 

NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NEZI'AH  (n^V?:  Nao-0je  ;  Alex.  Nefl.e  in 
Ezr. ;  Njo-jo  in  Neh. :  Nasia).  The  descendants  of 
Neziah  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  retm-ned 
with  Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  54 ;  Neh.  vii.  56).  The 
name  appears  as  Nasith  in  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 

NE'ZIB  (3^V3  =  tJaffelfi  ;  Alex.  Netrt/S:  Nesib), 
a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in  the  district 
of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  the  same  group 
with  Keilah  and  Mareshah.  To  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place  it  on 
the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Hebron,  7,  or 
9  (Euseb.),  miles  fi-om  the  former,  and  there  it 
still  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  of  Beit 
NOsib,  or  Chirbeh  Nasib,  2  J  hours  from  Beit  Jibrin, 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady 
es-Sur,  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  easy 
distance.  It  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
220,  1)  and  Tobler  {3tte  Wanderung,  150).  The 
foi-mer  mentions  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 
especially  one  of  apparently  remote  age,  120  feet 
l©ng  by  30  broad.  This,  however — with  the  curious 
discrepancy  which  is  so  remarkable  in  Eastern 
explorers — is  denied  by  the  later  traveller,  who 
..Jtates  that  "  but  for  the  ancient  name  no  one  would 
suspect  this  of  being  an  ancient  site." 

Nezib*  adds  another  to  the  number  of  places 
frhich,  though  enimierated  as  in  the  Lowland,  have 
ieen  found  in  the  mountains.  [  Jiphtah  ;  Keilah.] 

[G.] 

NIB'HAZ  (TnnX  and  in  some  MSS.  jn33  and 

Tn33 :    Ni/3xas  or  Haifids ;    for  which   there  is 

substituted  m  some  copies  an  entirely  different 
name,  'A/Saafe'p,  Na;8aofep,  or  'EfiKa(fp,  the  latter 
being  probably  the  more  correct,  answering  to  the 
Hebrew  "IVIT/IN,  "  grief  of  the  ruler":    Neb- 


The  word  netsib,  identical  with  the  above  name,  is 
•everal  times  employed  for  a  garrison  or  an  officer  of  the 
FhUlBtinee  (see  1  Sam.  x.  6 ;  xiii.  3,  4 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  16). 
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ahaz),  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  inti  educed  by  then: 
into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  [2  K. 
xvii.  31).  There  is  no  certain  information  ae  to 
the  character  of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  Ihe  ido! 
so  named.  The  Rabbins  derived  the  name  fix)m  a 
Hebrew  root  ndbach  (n33),  "  to  bark,"  and  hence 
assigned  to  it  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed 
man.  There  is  no  a  priori  improbability  in  this ;  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  dog  (Plut.  De  Is.  44),  and 
according  to  the  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  represented  Anubis  as  a  dog- 
headed  man,  though  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt,  i.  440, 
Second  Series)  asserts  that  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
head  being  in  reality  that  of  a  jackal.  Some  indi- 
cations of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in 
Syria,  a  colossal  figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly 
existed  between  Berytus  and  Tripolis  (Winer,  Realm, 
s.  v.).  It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that 
on  one  of  the  slabs  found  at  Khorsabad  and  repre- 
sented by  Botta  (pi.  141),  we  have  the  front  of  a 
temple  depicted  with  an  animal  near  the  entrance, 
which  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  bitch  suckling  a 
puppy,  the  head  of  the  animal  having,  however, 
disappeared.  The  worship  of  idols  representing  the 
human  body  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  animal 
(as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was  com- 
mon among  the  Assyrians.  According  to  another 
equally  unsatisfactory  theory,  Nibhaz  is  identified 
with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  the  Sabian 
worship  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  842).        [W.  L.  B.] 

NIB'SHAN  (with  the  definite  article,  "l^aSn  ■■ 
Va^\aC<'>v  ;  Alex.  Ne/Sfrai' :  Nebsan).  One  of  the 
six  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62)  which  were  ir 
the  district  of  the  Midbar  (A.  V.  "  wilderness"), 
which  probably  in  this  one  case  only  designates  the 
depressed  region  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called  the 
Ardbah.  [Vol.  i.  11566.]  Under  the  name  of 
Nempsan  or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
aud  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  but  with  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  its  position.  Nor  does  any  subsequent 
traveller  appear  to  have  either  sought  for  or  dis- 
covered any  traces  of  the  name.  [G.] 

NICA'NOR  (NtKoveap :  Nicanor),  the  son  of 
Patroclus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9),  a  general  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Jewish  wars  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  Demetrius  I.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition 
of  Lysias,  B.C.166  (IMacc.  iii.  38),  and  was  defeated 
with  his  fellow-commander  at  Emmaus  (1  Mace, 
iv. ;  cf.  2  Mace.  viii.  9  ff.).  After  the  death  o/ 
Antiochus  Eupator  and  Lysias,  he  stood  high  ir 
the  favour  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  vii.  26),  who 
appointed  him  governor  of  Judaea  (2  Mace.  xiv. 
12),  a  command  which  he  readily  imdertook  as  one 
"who  bare  deadly  hate  unto  Israel"  (1  Mace.  vii. 
26).  At  first  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  win 
the  confidence  of  Judas,  but  when  his  treacherous 
designs  were  discovered  he  had  recoui-se  to  violenofc 
A  battle  took  place  at  Caphai'salama,  which  was 
indecisive  in  its  results ;  but  shortly  after  Judas 
met  him  at  Adasa  (B.C.  161),  and  he  fell  "  fii-st  in 
the  liattle."  A  general  rout  followed,  and  the  131L 
of  Adar,  on  which  the  engagement  took  place,  *'  tlie 
day  before  Mardocheus'  day,"  was  ordainei  to  be 
kept  for  ever  as  a  festival  (1  Mace,  rii.  49 ;  2  Maco 
XV.  36). 

Philistine  place.    But  the  application  of  the  tenn  to  th« 
PhiUstineB,  though  frequent,  is  not  exclusive. 
■  If  originally  a  Hebrew  name,  probably  fron'  Hit  sain« 


rhU  BtigeesU  the  possibility  of  Nezib  having  been  a  !  roct  as  Baikhac— a  sandy  so^ 
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There  are  some  discrepancies  betweeu  the  narra- 
tives in  the  two  books  of  Maccabeeii  as  lo  Nicanoi-. 
In  I  Mace,  he  is  represented  as  acting  with  deli- 
berate treachery :  in  2  Mace,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
won  over  to  a  sincere  friendship  with  Judas,  which 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  Alciinus, 
who  induced  Demetrius  to  repeat  his  orders  for  the 
capture  of  the  Jewish  hero  (2  Mace.  .xiv.  23  ff.). 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  1  Mace. 
According  to  Josephus  [Ant.  xii.  10,  §4),  who  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  had  any  other  autho- 
lity  than  1  Mace,  before  liim,  Judas  was  defeated 
it  Capharsalama  ;  and  though  his  account  is  obvi- 
ously inaccurate  {avayKa^ei  rhy  'lovSau  .  .  .  eVJ 
T^j'  &Kpai/  ipevyeiv),  the  events  which  followed 
(1  Mace.  vii.  33  ff. ;  comp.  2  Mace.  xiv.  33  ft'.) 
seem  at  least  to  indicate  that  Judas  gained  no  ad- 
vantage. In  2  Mace,  this  engagement  is  not  no- 
ticed, but  another  is  placed  (2  Mace.  xiv.  17)  before 
the  connexion  of  Nicanor  with  Judas,  while  this 
was  after  it  (1  Mace.  vii.  27  ft".),  in  which  "Simon 
Judas'  brother "  is  said  to  have  been  "  somewhat 
discomfited." 

2.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  5). 
According  to  the  Pseudo-Hippoly  tus  he  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  "  died  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  "  (p.  953,  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

NICODE'MUS  (NjkJStj/ios  :  Nicodemus),  a 
Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and*  teacher  of  Israel 
(John  iii.  ]  ,  10),  whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was 
the  occasion  of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John. 
The  name  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jews 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2),  and  was  no  doubt  bor- 
rowed fi-om  the  Gi-eeks.  In  the  Talmud  it  appears 
under  the  form  }1D''lp3,  and  some  would  derive  it 
fi-om  *p3,  innocent,  D^,  blood  {i.  e.  "  Sceleris 
purus");  Wetstein,  N.  T.  i.  150.  In  the  case  of 
Nicodemus  Ben  Gorion,  the  name  is  derived  by 
R.  Nathan  from  a  miracle  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  performed  (Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.). 

Nicodemus  is  only  mentioned  by  St.  John,  who 
narrates  his  noctmnal  visit  to  Jesus,  and  the  con- 
versation which  then  took  place,  at  which  the 
Evangelist  may  himself  have  been  present.  The 
nigh  station  of  Nicodemus  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and  the  avowed  scorn  mider 
which  the  rulers  concealed  their  inwai'd  conviction 
(John  iii.  2)  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  sent  fi'om 
God,  are  sufficient  to  accomit  for  the  secrecy  of  the 
interview.  A  constitutional  timidity  is  discernible 
in  the  character  of  the  enquiring  Pharisee,  which 
coiild  not  be  overcome  by  his  vacillating  desire  to 
befiiend  and  acknowledge  One  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  once  recognise  in 
ftim  the  promised  Messiah.  Thus  the  few  words 
which  he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of 
his  colleagues  are  cautiously  rested  on  a  general 
principle  (John  vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication 
of  his  faith  in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised. 
And  even  when  the  power  of  Christ's  love,  mani- 
fested on  the  cross,  had  made  the  most  timid  disciples 
bold,  Nicodemus  does  not  come  forward  with  his 
splendid  gifts  of  affection  until  the  example  liad 
lieen  set  by  one  of  his  ovm  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (six.  39). 

In  these  three  notices  of  Nicodemus  a  noble  can- 
dour, and  a  simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the 
midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of  man.     We  can  there- 

■  The  article  in  John  iii.  10  (6  Si6a<7K.)  is  probably  only 
({msrlc,  although  Winer  and  Bp.  Middleton  suppose  that 
%  implies  a  rebuke. 
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I  tore  easily  believe  the  tradition  that  afttr  the 
resun-ection  (which  would  supply  the  last  outward 
impulse  necessary  to  confinn  his  faith  and  increas* 
his  courage)  he  became  a  professe<i  disciple  of  Christ 
and  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter  ano 
John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of  him  is  highly 
uncertain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Jews,  in 
revenge  for  his  conversion,  deprived  him  of  his  office, 
beat  him  cruelly,  and  drove  him  trcm  Jei-usakm  , 
that  Gamaliel,  who  was  his  kinsman,  hospitably 
sheltered  him  until  his  death  in  a  countiy  house, 
and  finally  gave  him  honourable  burial  near  the 
body  of  Stephen,  where  Gamaliel  himself  was  aftei- 
wards  interred.  Finally,  the  three  bodies  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  on  Aug.  3,  A.D.  415,  which 
day  was  set  apart  by  the  Romish  Church  in  honour 
of  the  event  (Phot.  Bihlicth.  Cod.  171;  Lucian, 
De  S.  Steph.  inventione). 

The  conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus  is 
appointed  as  the  Gospel  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The 
choice  at  fii-st  sight  may  seem  strange.  There  are 
in  that  discourse  no  mysterious  numbers  which  might 
shadow  forth  truths  in  their  simplest  relations  ; 
no  distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  actions  of  the  divine 
pereons ;  no  separation  of  divine  attributes.  Yet 
the  instinct**  which  dictated  this  choice  was  a  right 
one.  For  it  is  in  this  conversation  alone  that  we 
see  how  our  Lord  himself  met  the  difficulties  of  a 
thoughtful  man  ;  how  he  checked,  without  noticing, 
the  self-assumption  of  a  teacher  ;  how  he  lifted  the 
half-believing  mind  to  the  light  of  nobler  truth. 

If  the  Nicodemus  of  St.  John's  Gospel  be  identical 
with  the  Nicodemus  Ben  Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he 
must  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
not  impossible  since  the  term  yepuv,  in  John  iii.  4, 
may  not  be  intended  to  apply  to  Nicodemus  himself ^ 
The  arguments  for  their  identification  are  that  both 
are  mentioned  as  Pharisees,  wealthy,  pious,  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  {Taanit/i,  f.  19,  &c. 
See  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.)  ;  and  that  in  Taanith 
the  original  name  (altered  on  the  occasion  of  a 
miracle  perfoiTned  by  Nicodemus  in  order  to  procure 
rain)  is  said  to  have  been  '•313,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  five  Ifabbinical  disciples  of  Christ 
mentioned  in  Sanhed.  f.  43,  1  (Otho,  s.  v.  Christus). 
Finally,  the  family  of  this  Nicodemus  are  said  tc 
have  been  reduced  from  great  wealth  to  the  most 
squalid  and  horrible  poverty,  which  however  may 
as  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
as  by  the  change  of  fortune  resulting  from  an  accept- 
ance of  Christianity. 

On  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  see  Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseudepigr.  i.  213;  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  478, 
In  some  MSS.  it  is  also  called  '  The  Acts  of 
Pilate.'  It  is  undoubtedly  spurious  (as  the  con- 
clusion of  it  sufficiently  proves),  and  of  very  little 
value.  [F.  W.  F.] 

NICOLA'ITANS  (Ni/co.\ai7  at :  NicoMtae). 
The  question  how  far  the  sect  that  is  mentioned  by 
this  name  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15,  was  connected  with  the 
Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and  the  traditions  that  have 
gathered  round  his  name,  will  be  discusseo  l^low. 
[Nicolas.]  It  will  here  be  considered  how  far  we 
can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what  the  sect  itsel 
was,  and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  the  life  of  thd 
Apostolic  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  one  step  towards  thif 
result  that  the  name  before  us  was  symbolic  rather 

b  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  remark  to  a  MS,  srnaof 
by  Mr  Westcott. 
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than  historical.  The  Greek  NikSXkos  is,  it  has. 
Been  said,  an  approximate  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Balaam,  the  lord  (Vitringa,  deriving  it  from  ?Jf3), 
or,  according  t«  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of 
the  people  (so  Hengstenberg,  as  from  y?3).*  If 
we  accept  this  explanation  we  have  to  deal  with  one 
sect  instead  of  two — we  are  able  to  compare  with 
what  we  rind  in  Rev.  ii.  the  incidental  notices  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam  in 
.lude  and  2  Peter,  and  our  task  is  proportionately 
an  easier  one.  It  may  be  urged  indeed  that  this 
theory  rests  upon  a  false  or  at  least  a  doubtful 
etymology  (Gesenius,  s.  v.  DV^S,  makes  it  =  pere- 
giinus),  and  that  the  message  to  the  Church  of  Per- 
gamos  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15)  appeai-s  to  recognise  "  those 
that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,"  and  "  those  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes,"  as  two  dis- 
tinct bodies.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  answer 
to  both  these  objections.  (1)  The  whole  analogy 
of  the  mode  of  teaching  which  lays  stress  on  the 
significance  of  names  would  lead  us  to  look,  not  for 
philological  accuracy,  but  for  a  broad,  strongly- 
marked  paronomasia,  such  as  men  would  recognise 
and  accept.  It  would  be  enough  for  those  who 
were  to  hear  the  message  that  they  should  perceive 
the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to  be  identical.'' 
(2)  A  closer  inspection  of  Rev.  ii.  15  would  show 
that  the  ovtoos  «X«'S>  ''•  "^^  ^-  imply  the  resem- 
blance of  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans  with  that 
of  the  historical  Balaam  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
verse,  rather  than  any  kind  of  contrast. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment of  the  characteristics  of  the  sect.  It  comes 
before  us  as  presenting  the  ultimate  phase  of  a  great 
controversy,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its 
purity.  The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as 
soon  as  the  Gentiles  were  admitted,  in  any  large 
numbers,  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  Were  the 
new  converts  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
whole  Mosaic  law?  Were  they  to  give  up  their 
old  habits  of  life  altogether — to  withdraw  entirely 
fi'om  the  social  gatherings  of  their  friends  and  kins- 
men ?  Was  there  not  the  risk,  if  they  continued  to 
join  in  them,  of  their  eating,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, of  that  which  had  been  slain  in  the 
sacrifices  of  a  false  worship,  and  ef  thus  sharing  in 
the  idolatry  ?  The  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem 
met  the  question  calmly  and  wisely.  The  burden 
of  the  Law  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile 
disciples.  They  were  to  abstain,  among  other  things, 
from  "  meats  offered  to  idols "  and  from  "  fornica- 
tion" (Acts  XV.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  wel- 
comed as  the  great  charter  of  the  Church's  freedom. 
Strange  as  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the 
positive  commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  the  synod  at  Jenisalem.  The  two  sins  were 
very  closely  allied,  often  even  in  the  closest  proximity 
of  time  and  place.    The  fathomless  impurity  which 


»  Cocceixis  (Cogitat.  in  Meo.  ii.  6)  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  suggest  this  identification  of  the  Nicolaitans 
with  the  followers  of  Balaam.  He  has  been  followed  by 
the  elder  Vitringa  {Dissert,  de  Argum.  Epist.  Petri  poster. 
in  Hase's  Thesaurus,  ii.  987),  Hengstenberg  (in  loc.),  Slier 
(  n'ords  of  the  Eisen  Lord,  p.  125  Eng.  transl.),  and  others. 
Lightfoot  (Hoi:  Ueb.,  in  Act.  Apost.  vi.  5)  suggests  another 
and  more  startling  j»ara«07nasia.  The  word,  in  his  view, 
was  chosen,  as  identical  in  sound  with  N?13*3,  "  let  us 
ppt,"  and  sw  thua  marking  out  the  special  ccAracteristic 
of  tl'^aeo;. 
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overspread  the  empire  made  the  one  almost  as  in- 
separable as  the  other  from  its  daily  social  life. 

The  messages  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  tht 
later  ApostoUc  Epistles  (2  Peter  and  Jude)  indicate 
that  the  two  evils  appeared  at  that  period  also  in 
close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the  Church  branded 
them  with  a  name  which  expressed  their  true  cha- 
racter. The  men  who  did  and  taught  such  things 
were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude  11). 
They,  hke  the  false  prophet  of  Pethor,  united  brave 
words  with  evil  deeds.  They  made  their  "  liberty  " 
a  cloak  at  once  for  cowardice  and  licentiousness 
In  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the  eating  or  not 
eating  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than 
ever  a  cnicial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded 
men  more  than  ever  that  it  was  a  thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a  yet  worse  e\Tl.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
pm-ities  of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  There  was  the  most  imminent 
risk  that  its  Agapae  might  become  as  full  of  abomi- 
nations as  the  Bacchanalia  of  Italy  had  been  (2  Pet. 
ii.  12, 13,  18  ;  Jude  7,  8  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxix.  8-19). 
Their  sins  had  already  iDrought  scandal  and  dis- 
aedit  on  the  "  way  of  truth."  And  all  this  was 
done,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an 
indulgence  of  appetite,  but  as  part  of  a  system, 
supported  by  a  "  doctrine,"  accompanied  by  the 
boast  of  a  prophetic  illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1). 
The  trance  of  the  son  of  Beor  and  the  sensual  debase 
ment  into  which  he  led  the  Israelites  were  strangely 
reproduced. 

These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  followers  of 
Balaam,  and,  worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions 
about  Nicolas  may  be,  they  point  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive evils.  Even  in  the  absence  of  any  teacher 
of  that  name,  it  would  be  natural  enough,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  igno- 
miny should  have  its  Greek  equivalent.  If  there 
were  such  a  teacher,  whether  the  proselyte  of 
Antioch  or  anoth€r,'=  the  application  of  the  name 
to  his  followers  would  be  proportionately  more 
pointed.  It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been 
taken  of  their  character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  "  deeds  "  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
To  hate  those  deeds  is  a  sign  of  life  in  a  Church 
that  othenvise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6). 
To  tolerate  them  is  well  nigh  to  forfeit  the  gloiy 
of  having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15).  (Comp.  Neander's  Apostelgesch.  p.  620, 
Gieseler's  Eccl.  Hist.  §  29 ;  Hengstenberg  and 
Alford  on  Rev.  ii.  6 ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Risen 
Saviour,  x.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

NICOLAS  {tiiKiXaos:  Nicolaus),  Acts  vi.  5. 
A  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewisli 
faith.  When  the  chmxh  was  still  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem he  became  a  convert  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  dis- 


b  Vitringa  (I.  c.)  finds  another  instance  of  this  indirect 
expression  of  feeling  iu  the  peculiar  form,  "  Balaam  the 
son  of  Bosor,"  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15.  The  substitution  of  the 
latter  name  for  the  Bewp  of  the  LXX.  originated,  according 
to  his  conjecture,  in  the  wish  to  point  to  his  antitype  in 
the  Christian  Church  as  a  true  It^B"]]!,  afilius  camis. 

«  It  is  noticeable  (tnough  the  documents  themselves  are 
not  of  much  weight  as  evidence)  that  in  twc  instances  the 
Ni'jolaitans  are  said  to  be  "  falsely  so  called"  (^(vSunoiM-otr 
Ignat.  ad  Trail,  si^  Contt.  Ajpoit.  vi.  81 
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lattice  to  be  one  of  the  first  seven  deacons,  and  he 
mts  ordained  hj  che  apostles,  a.d.  33. 

A  sect  of  Ni:olaitans  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6, 
15  ;  and  it  has  luen  questioned  whether  this  Nicolas 
was  connected  with  them,  and  if  so,  how  closely. 

The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Irenaeus   {Contr.    Haer.   '.   26,   §3), 
claimed  him  as  their  founder.     Epiphamus,  an  in- 
accui-ate  writer,  relates  {Ado.  Haer.  i.  2,  §25,  p. 
76)  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  the  deacon, 
and  describes  him    as  gradually  sinlung  into  the 
grossest  impurity,  and  becoming  the  orig'inator  of 
the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral  sects,     t^tephen. 
Gobar  (Photii  Bihlioth.  §232,  p.  291,  ed.  1824) 
states — and  the   statement  is  coiToborated  by  the 
recently  discovered  Fhilosophumena,  bk.  vii.  §36 — 
that  Hippolytus  agi-eed  with  Epiphanius  in  his  un- 
favourable view  of  Nicolas.     The  same  account  is 
believed,  at  least  to  some  extent  by  Jerome  {Ep. 
147,  t.  i.  p.   1082,  ed.  Vallars.  &c.)  and  other 
writers  in  the  4th  century.     But  it  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  traditionary  account  of  the  character 
of  Nicolas,  given  by  Clement  of  Alexandi-ia  {Strom. 
iii.  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  z.nA.apud  Euseh.  H.  E.  iii.  29  ; 
see  also  Hamraoud,  Annot.  on  Rev.  ii.  4),  an  earlier 
and  more  discriminating  waiter  than  Epiphanius. 
He  states  that  Nicolas  led  a  chaste  life  and  brought 
up  his  children  in  purity,  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
having  been  sharply  reproved  by  the  apostles  as  a 
jealous  husband,  he  repelled  the  charge  by  offering 
to  allow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any  othej 
person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a 
saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthias 
also, — that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh 
and  to  abuse  (iropaxp'Jo'flaO  it.     His  words  were 
peiTersely  intei-preted  by  the  Nicolaitans  as  an  au- 
thority  for   their    immoral   practices.     Theodoret 
{Haeret.  Fab.  iii.  1),  in  his  account  of  the  sect 
repeats  the  foregoing  statement  of  Clement ;  and 
charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  deacon.     Ignatius,*  who 
was  contemporary  with  Nicolas,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Gobar  to  have  given  the  same  account  as  Clement, 
Eusebius,  and    Theodoret,  touching    the  personal 
character  of  Nicolas.     Among  modern  critics,  Co- 
telerius  in  a  note  on   Constit.  Apost.  vi,  8,  after 
reciting  the  various  authorities,  seems  to  lean  to- 
wards the  favourable  view  of  the  character  of  Nico- 
las.    Professor  Burton  {Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Lect.  xii.  p.  364,  ed.  1833)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  origin  of  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  uncertain  ; 
and  that,   "  though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been 
mentioned  as  their    founder,  the    evidence  is  ex- 
tremely slight  which  would  con\nct    that   person 
himself  of  any  immoralities."     Tillemont  {H.  E. 
ii.  47),  possibly   influenced   by   the   fact   that  no 
honour  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  Nicolas  by  any 
bi-anch  of  the  Chmch,  allows  perhaps  too  much 
weight  to  the  testimony  against  him  ;  rejects  pe- 
remptorily Cassian's  statement — to  wluch  Neander 
(^Planting  of  the  Church,  bk.  v.  p.  390,  ed.  Bohn) 
gives  his  adhesion — that  some  other  Nicolas  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect ;  and  concludes  that  if  not 
tlie  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give 
occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect,  by  his  indis- 
creet  speaking.     Grotius'  view  as  given  in  a  note 
en  Rev.  ii.  6,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Tillemont. 

The  name  Balaam  is  perhaps   (but  see  Gesen. 
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»  Usher  conjectures  that  this  reference  is  to  the  Inter- 
polated copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Trailians,  ch.  xi.  {De 


Thes  210)  capiole  of  being  interpreted  as  a  Hebww 
equivalent  ot  the  Greek  N  icolas.  Some  commentatcrt 
think  that  this  is  alluded  to  oy  St.  John  in  Rev.  ii. 
14;  and  C.  Vitringa  (06s.  Sacr.  iv.  9)  argues 
forcibly  in  support  of  this  opinion.        [W.  T.  B.] 

NICOP'OLIS  {'NiK6iro\is  :  Nicopolis)  is  mMi- 
tioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  as  the  place  where,  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  was  intending  to  pass 
the  coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
meet  him.  Whether  either  or  both  of  these  purposes 
were  accomplished  we  cannot  tell.  Titus  was  at 
this  time  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  .5).  The  subscription  to 
the  Epistle  assumes  that  the  Apostle  was  at  Nico- 
polis when  he  wrote ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  this 
from  the  fonn  of  expression.  We  should  rather 
infer  that  he  was  elsewhere,  possibly  at  Ephesus  or 
Corinth.  He  urges  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
{(nrovZaffov  4\6ui>)  ;  hence  we  conclude  that  winter 
was  near. 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  de- 
termine which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There 
were  cities  of  this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
If  we  were  to  include  all  the  theories  which  have 
been  respectably  supported,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
write  at  least  three  articles.  One  Nicopolis  was  in 
Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Macedonia.  The  sub- 
scription (which,  however,  is  of  no  authority)  fixes 
on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Macedonian  Nicopolis : 
and  such  is  the  view  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 
De  Wette's  objection  to  this  opinion  {Pastoral 
Brief e,  p.  21),  that  the  place  did  not  exist  till  Trajan's 
reign,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  Another  Nicopolis 
was  in  Cilicia ;  and  Schrader  {Der  Apostel  Paidus, 
i.  pp.  115-119)  pronounces  for  this ;  but  this  opinion 
is  connected  with  a  peculiar  tlieory  regai'ding  the 
Apostle's  journeys.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Je- 
rome's view  is  con-ect,  and  that  the  Pauline  Nico- 
polis was  the  celebrated  city  of  Epirus  ("  scribit 
Apostolus  de  Nicopoli,  quae  in  Actiaco  littore  sita," 
Hieron.  Prooem.  ix.  195).  For  arrangements  of  St. 
Paul's  journeys,  which  will  hannonise  with  this, 
and  with  the  other  facts  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
see  Birks,  Horae  Apostolicae,  pp.  296-304 ;  and 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul 
(2nd  ed.),  ii.  564-573.  It  is  very  possible,  as 
is  observed  there,  that  St.  Paul  was  arrestet 
at  Nicopolis  and  taken  thence  to  Rome  for  his  fin4 
trial. 

This  city  (the  "  City  of  Victory  ")  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
on  the  gi-ound  which  his  army  occupied  before  the 
engagement.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
cumsUince,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
Bib'^cal  point  of  \'ie\v,  that  many  of  the  handsomest 
pai-ts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Herod  the  Great 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3).  It  is  likely  enough 
that  many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover,  it  was 
conveniently  situated  for  apostolic  journeys  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  and  also  to 
the  northwards,  where  churches  perhaps  were 
founded.  St.  Paul  had  long  before  preached  the 
Gospel,  at  least  on  the  confines  of  lUyricum  (Rom. 
XV.  19),  and  so«n  after  the  very  period  under  con- 
sideration Titus  himself  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

Nicopolis  was  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the 
bay  of  Actium,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation, 
and  it  is  now  a  very  desolate  place.  The  remains 
have  been  often  described.    We  may  refer  to  Leake's 

Tgnatii  Epiatolis  J6.  apud  Cotder,  Pair.  Aputi.  ii.  ISB. 
ed.  1724.) 
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fjorthem  Greece,  i.  178,  and  iii.  491  Bowen  s 
Athos  and  Epirus,  211 ;  Wolfe  in  Joum.  of  R. 
Qjog.  Soc.  iii.  92  ;  Menvaie  s  Home,  iii.  327,  328  ; 
Wordsworth's  Greece,  229-232.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned work,  and  in  the  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geog.  maps  of  the  place  will  be  found.   [J.  S.  H.] 

Nl'GER  CNiyep :  Niger)  is  the  additional  or 
distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon  (2i'uec<5j'),  who 
was  one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  Church 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  not  known  except  in 
that  passage.  The  name  was  a  common  one  among 
the  Romans ;  and  the  conjecture  that  he  was  an 
African  proselyte,  and  was  called  Niger  on  account 
of  his  complexion,  is  unnecessary  as  well  as  destitute 
otherwise  of  any  support.  His  name,  Symeon,  shows 
that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  and  as  in  other  simi- 
lar cases  (e.g.  Saul,  Paul — Silas,  Silvanus)  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  taken  the  other  name  as  more 
convenient  in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners.  He 
is  mentioned  second  among  the  five  who  officiated 
at  Antioch,  and  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  he  had 
some  pre-eminence  among  them  in  point  of  activity 
and  influence.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  (though 
Meyer  makes  the  attempt)  who  of  the  number 
were  prophets  {irpocpTJrai),  and  who  were  teachers 
(StSaa-KaKoi).  [H.  B.  H.] 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  term 
?y,  layil,  or  iT?w,  layelah.  It  is  opposed  to 
"day,"  the  period  of  light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following 
the  Oriental  sunset  is  the  brief  evening  twilight 
(SjtJ'p,  nesheph,  Job  xxiv.  15,  rendered  "night"  in 
Is.  V.  11,  xsi.  4,  lix.  10),  when  the  stars  appeared 
Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also  called  "  evening"  (3"iy 
'ereb,  Prov.  vii.  9,  rendered  "  night"  in  Gen.  slis. 
27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the  term  which  especially  de- 
notes the  evening  twilight  is  HD^y,  dlatdh  (Gen. 

XV.  17,  A.  V.  «  dark;"  Ez.  xii.^6,'7,  12).  'Ereh 
also  denotes  the  time  just  before  sunset  (Deut.  xxiii. 
11 ;  Josh.  viii.  29),  when  the  women  went  to  draw 
water  (Gen.  xxiv.  11),  and  the  decline  of  the  day 
is  called  "the  turning  of  evening"  (3"iy  11133 
pSnoth  'ereb,  Gen.  xxiv.  63),  the  time  of  prayer. 
This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be  that  which  is 
described  as  "  night "  when  Boaz  winnowed  his 
barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth  iii.  2),  the  cool 
of  the  day  (Gen.  iii.  8),  when  the  shadows  begin 
to  fall  (Jer.  vi.  4),  and  the  wolves  prowl  about 
(Hab.  i.  8 ;  Zcoh.  iii.  3).  The  time  of  midnight 
inh^^i^  *VD'  ''^^**'»  hallayeidh,  Ruth  iii.  7,  and 
n?|?n  nivn,  chStsoth  hallayeWi,  Ex.  xi.  4)  or 
gi-eatest  darkness  is  called  in  Prov.  vii.  9  "  the 
nupil  of  night "  (yhh  flB'^K,  ishon  layelah,  A.  V. 

"black  night").  The  period  between  midnight 
and  the  morning  twilight  was  generally  selected  for 
attacking  an  enemy  by  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  19). 
The  Eiorning  twilight  is  denoted  by  the  same  term, 
nesheph,  as  the  »-vening  twilight,  and  is  unmistake- 
ably  intended  in  .  Sam.  xxxi.  12  ;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps. 
cxix.  147  ;  possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11.     With  sunrise 


It"  t -^   sialpslt. unguibas YQlneraTlt/acteni.    8e« 
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the  night  ended.  In  one  passage,  Jtb  nvi.  10 
^l^'U,  chdihec,  "  darkness"  is  rendered  "  night  '  a 

the  A.  v.,  but  is  correctly  given  in  the  margin. 

For  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  night  see  the 
articles  Day  and  Watches.  [W.  A.  W.J 

NIGHT-HAWK  (DDHP),  tachmds  :  y\ai^  5 
noctua).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iL  830)  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs 
only  (Lev.  xi.  16  ;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  amongst  tha 
list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the  "male  ostrich," 
the  preceding  tenn,  hath-yaanah "  {owl,  A.  V.) 
signifying  the  female  bird.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  points  to  some  bird  of  prey,  though  there  is 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  paiiicular  species  indi- 
cated. The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  perhaps  Onkelos, 
understand  some  kind  of  "  owl ;"  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  indefinitely  render  the  word  "  a  rapacious 
bird:"  Gesenius  {Thes.  s.  v.)  and  Rosenmiiller 
[Schol.  ad  Lev.  xi.  16)  follow  Bochart.  Bochart's 
explanation  is  gi'ounded  on  an  overstrained  intei'pre- 
tation  of  the  etymology  of  the  verb  chdmas,  the 
root  of  tachmds ;  he  restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
root  to  the  idea  of  acting  "  unjustly  "  or  "  deceit- 
fully," and  thus  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"unjust  bird"  is  the  male  ostrich  [Ostrich]. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  the  etymology  of  the 
word  further  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  Gesenius, 
who  gives  as  the  first  meaning  of  chdmas  "  he 
acted  ^^olently,"  and  to  the  Arabic  chamash,  "  to 
wound  with  claws,"  ^  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
Moses  should  have  specified  both  the  male  and 
female  ostrich  in  a  list  which  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The 
not  unfrequent  occuiTence  of  the  expression  "  after 
their  kind  "  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  asser- 
tion. Michaelis  believes  some  kind  of  swallow 
(Hirundo)  is  intended :  the  word  used  by  the 
Targura  of  Jonathan  is  by  Kitto  [Pict.  Bib.  Lev. 
xi.  16)  and  byOedmann  (  Verjnisch.  Samm.  i.  p.  3, 
c.  iv.)  refeiTed  to  the  swallow,  though  the  last- 
named  authority  says,  "  it  is  unceiiain,  however, 
what  Jonathan  really  meant."  Buxtorf  {Lex. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  Xn^QDn)  translates  the  word  used 

by  Jonathan,  "  a  name  of  a  rapacious  bud,  harpyja." 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallow  can 
have  to  represent  the  tachmds,  neither  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  so  small  a  bird  should  have  teen 
noticed  in  the  Levitical  law.  The  rendering  of  thi 
A.  V.  rests  on  no  authority,  though  from  the  absujT 
properties  which,  fiom  the  time  of  Aristotle,  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  night-hawk  or  goat-sucker, 
and  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  bird,  its 
claim  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  every  kind  o/ 
evidence. 

As  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  tachmds 
denotes  some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it  is  safer  to 
follow  these  versions  than  modem  commentators. 
The  Greek  y\av^  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  some 
common  species  of  owl,  in  all  probability  for  the 
Strix  fiammca  (white  owl)  or  the  Symium  stridula 
(tawny  owl)  ; «  the  Veueto-Greek  reads  cwkti- 
K6pa^,  a  synonym  of  Sitos,  Aristot.,  t.  e.  the  Otus 
vulgaris,  Flem.  (long-eared  owl) :  this  is  the  species 
which  Oedmann  (see  above)  identifies  with  tachmds. 


'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nycticorax  of 
modern  ornithology,  which  is  a  genns  of  Ardiidat 
(herons). 
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''The  name,"  he  says,  "indicates  a  birl  which 
exercises  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power  is  in 
the  Aitibic  root  chamash,  '  to  tear  a  face  with 
claws.'  Now,  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that 
there  is  a  species  of  owl  oi  which  people  believe 
that  it  glides  into  chambera  by  night  and  tears  the 
flesh  oft'  the  faces  of  sleeping  children."  Hassel- 
quist  {Trav.  p.  196,  Lond.  17G6)  alludes  to  this 
nightly  terror,  but  he  calls  it  the  "  Oriental  owl" 
{Strix  Orientalis)  and  clearly  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Strix  otus,  Lin.  1  he  Arabs  in  Egypt  call  this 
infant-killing  owl  massasa,  the  Syrians  bana. 
It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Syrnium 
stridula,  out  what  foundation  there  may  be  for 
the  belief  in  its  child-killing  propensities  we  know 
not.  It  is  probable  that  some  common  species  of  owl 
is  denoted  by  tachmas,  perhaps  the  Strix  flammea 
or  the  Athene  meridionalis,  which  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  Palestine  and  Egypt.     [Owl.]     [W.  H.] 

NILE.  1.  Names  of  the  Nile.— The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers. 
With  the  Hebrews  the  Euphrates,  as  the  great  stream 
of  their  primitive  home,  was  always  "  the  river," 
and  even  the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt  could  not  put 
the  Nile  in  its  place.  Most  of  their  geographical 
terms  and  ideas  are,  however,  evidently  traceable 
to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Thus  the  sea,  as  lying  on  the  west,  gave  its  name 
to  the  west  quarter.  It  was  only  in  such  an  excep- 
tional case  as  that  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  no 
rival  in  Palestine,  that  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  their  older  country.  These 
circumstances  lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the 
Shemites  and  their  language  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  The  Hebrew  names  of  the  Nile  ai-e  Shichor, 
"  the  black,"  a  name  perhaps  of  the  same  sense  as 
Nile ;  Yeor,  "  the  river,"  a  word  originally  Egyptian ; 
"  the  river  of  Egypt ;"  "  the  Nachal  of  Egypt "  (if 
this  appellation  designate  the  Nile,  and  Nachal  be 
a  proper  name) ;  and  "  the  rivers  of  Gush,"  or 
"  Ethiopia."  It  must  be  obsei'ved  that  the  word 
Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 

(a.)  Mtc^or,  lin"'K>,  "liHK',  "ihB',  "  the  black," 
from  intJ',  "  he  or  it  was  or  became  black."     The 

idea  of  blackness  conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we 
should  expect  in  Hebrew,  a  wide  sense,  applying  not 
only  to  the  colour  of  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  31,  37),  but 
also  to  that  of  a  face  tanned  by  the  sun  (Cant.  i.  5, 
6),  and  that  of  a  skin  black  through  disease  (Job  xxx. 
30).  It  seems,  however,  to  be  indicative  of  a  very 
dai'k  colour ;  for  it  is  said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to 
the  famished  Nazaintes  in  the  besieged  city,  "  Their 
visage  is  darker  than  blackness"  (iv.  8).  That 
the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evident  from  its 
mention  as  equivalent  to  Yeor,  "  the  river,"  and  as 
a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyre,  "  And  by 
^eat  waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of 
the  river  ("IK*)  [is]  her  revenue"  (xxiii.  3) ;  from 
its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  5),  instead 
of  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18)  ;  and  fi-om 
its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt, 
just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  cei-tain,  the  name  Nile, 
MjTXos,  be  really  indicative  of  the  colour  of  the 
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nver,  it  must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
«^  |t*|  *,  Nilah,  "  blue"  especially,  probab:y  "dark 
blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  •Tj^tJ'^t  >  "  black 

mud,"  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the  Indo- 
Emopean  equivalent  of  Shihor.  The  signification 
"blue"  is  noteworthy,  especially  as  a  great  con- 
fluent, which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Nile 
in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  Kiver,  or,  by  Europeans, 
the  Blue  Nile. 

(6.)  Yeor,  "IIX*,  li^S  is  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ATUR,  AUR,'and  the  Cootie  GiepO, 
I^-pO,  I^-pCU  (M),  lepO  (S).  It  is  mi- 
portant  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in  the  later  lan- 
guage, the  second  radical  of  the  first  having  been 
lost,  as  in  the  Hebrew  fonn ;  so  that,  on  this 
double  evidence,  it  is  probable  that  this  commoner 
form  was  in  use  among  the  people  from  early 
times.  Yeor,  in  the  singular,  is  used  of  the  Nile 
alone,  excepting  in  a  passage  in  Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7), 
where  another  river,  perhaps  the  Tigris  (comp. 
X.  4),  is  intended  by  it.  In  the  plural,  D^"]'K*,  this 
name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and  canals  of  the 
Nile  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  44  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  seqq.,  xxx.  12), 
and  perhaps  tributaries  also,  with,  in  some  places, 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  country,  Mitsraim, 
Matsor,  DnVP  '^*S^  (Is.  vii.  18,  A.  V.  "rivers  of 
Egypt"),  ~)iVO  nitil  (xix.  6,  "  brooks  of  defence;" 
xxxvii.  25,*  "rivers  of  the  besieged  places"); 
but  it  is  also  used  of  streams  or  channels,  in  a 
general  sense,  when  no  particular  ones  are  indi- 
cated (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21;  Job  xxviii.  10).  It  is 
thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  designates 
the  Nile ;  and  although  properly  meaning  a  river, 
and  even  used  with  that  signification,  it  is  pro- 
bably to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  when 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  river.  The  latter  inference 
may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  constant  mention 
of  the  Euphrates  as  "  the  river ; "  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Shihor,  or  "the  river  of  Egypt,"  is 
used  when  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  are  spoken 
of  together,  as  though  Yeor  could  not  be  well 
employed  for  the  former,  with  the  ordinary  term 
for  river,  ndhdr,  for  the  latter.'' 

(c.)  "  The  river  of  Egypt,"  D^"1VP  "tHJ,  is  men- 
tioned with  the  Euphrates  in  the  promise  of  the  ex 
tent  of  the  land  to  be  given  to  Abraham's  posterity, 
the  two  limits  of  which  were  to  be  "  the  river  ol 
Egypt"  and  "  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates' 
(Gen.  XV.  18). 

(d.)  "  The  Nachal  of  Egypt,"  Q)'))i^  ?n3,  has 
generally  been  understood  to  mean  "  the  torrent "  oi 
"  brook  of  Egypt,"  and  to  designate  a  desert  stream 
at  Ehinocorura,  now  El-'Areesh.  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der. Certainly  ?n3  usually  signifies  a  stream  or  tor- 
rent, not  a  river;  and  when  a  river,  one  of  small  size, 
and  dependent  upon  mountain-rain  or  snow ;  but  as  it 
is  also  used  for  a  valley,  con-esponding  to  the  Arabic 

wddee  (tf  ^U^'  ^^''^^  ^*  ^°  ^'^^  manner  employed 
in  both  senses,  it  may  apply  like  it,  in  the  case  of 


•  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  an 
Afisyrian  conquest  of  Kgypt. 

*  The  Nile  was  probably  mentioned  by  this  name  in 


the  original  of  EcclesiasticQs  xxlv.  27,  where  the  Greek 
te.xt  reads  ua  <|)ai5,  ^K3  having  be3n  mit understood 
(Geseaius,  Thes  s  v.). 
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the  Uuadalquivir,  &c.,  to  great  rivers.  This  name 
oniikt  signify  the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in  cases  pai-allel 
Ix)  those  where  Shihor  is  employed  (Num.  xxxiv. 
5,  Josh.  XV.  4,  47,  1  K.  viii.  65,  2  K.  xxiv.  7, 
Is.  xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the  easternmost 
or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  river  as  the  bordei-  of  t)ie 
Philistine  tenitory,  where  the  Egyptians  equally 
put  the  border  of  their  country  towards  Kanaan 
or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  name  signify  the  "  brook  of  Egypt,"  or 
whether  Nachal  be  a  Hebrew  form  of  Nile.""  On  the 
one  side  may  be  urged  the  unlikelihood  that  the 
middle  radical  should  not  be  found  in  the  Indo- 
European  equivalents,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the 
most  permanent  letters;  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
improbable  that  nahar  "  river  "  and  nachal  "  brook  " 
would  be  used  for  the  same  stream.  If  the  latter  be 
here  a  proper  name,  NeTXoy  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  same  word ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would  remain  doubt- 
ful, for  we  could  not  then  positively  decide  on  an 
Indo-European  signification.  The  Hebrew  word 
nachal  might  have  been  adopted  as  very  similar  in 
sound  to  an  original  proper  name ;  and  tliis  idea  is 
supported  by  the  foims  of  various  Egyptian  words 
in  the  Bible,  which  are  susceptible  of  Hebrew 
etymologies  in  consequence  of  a  slight  change. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  aie 
traces  of  a  Semitic  language,  apparently  distinct 
from  Hebrew,  in  geographical  names  in  the  east  of 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  dating  from  the  Shepherd- 
period;  and  therefore  we  must  not,  if  we  take 
nachal  to  be  here  Semitic,  restrict  its  meaning  to 
that  which  it  bears  or  could  bear  in  Hebrew. 

(e.)  "  The  rivers  of  Cush,"  K'-ID  nn3,  are  alone 
mentioned  in  the  extremely  diiUcult  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural,  a 
single  stream  cannot  be  meant,  and  we  must  suppose 
"  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  "  to  be  the  confluents  or  tri- 
butaries of  the  Nile.  Gesenius(Ze^.s.v.  "in3)  makes 
them  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras.  Without  attempt- 
mg  to  explain  this  prophecy,  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  expression,  "  Whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled  "  (vers.  2,  7),  if  it  apply  to  any 
Ethiopian  nation,  may  refer  to  the  ruin  of  gi-eat 
part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  distance  above  the  First 
Cataract,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  level  of 
the  river.  This  change  has  been  effected  through 
the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier  at  that  cataract,  or 
at  Silsilis,  by  which  the  valley  has  been  placed  above 
the  reach  of  the  fertilizing  annual  deposit.  The  Nile 
IS  sometimes  poetically  called  a  sea,  D*  (Is.  xviii.  2  ; 
Nah.  iii.  8;  Job  xli.  31;  but  we  cannot  agi-ee 
with  Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.,  that  it  is  intended  in 
Is.  XIX.  5) :  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
lidered  to  be  one  of  its  names. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  mention  the  present  ap- 
pellations of  the  Nile  in  Arabic,  which  may  illus- 
trate the  Scripture  tenns.  By  the  Arabs  it  is 
called  Bahr-en-Neel,  "the  river  Nile,"  the  word 
"  bahr  "  being  applied  to  seas  and  the  gi-eatest  rivers. 
The  Egyptians  call  it  Bahr,  or  "  the  river  "  alone  ; 
and  call  the  inundation  En-Neel,  or  "  the  Nile."  This 
latter  use  of  what  is  properly  a  name  of  the  river 
resembles  the  use  of  the  plural  of  Year  in  the  Bible 
for  the  various  channels  or  even  streams  of  Nile- 
water. 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  river  was  sacred, 
and  had,  besides  its  ordinaiy  name  already  given, 
s  stA^fd  name,  under  which  it  was  worshipped, 
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iiAPEE,  or  iiAPEE-MU,  "  the  abyss."  or  "  the  alysi 
of  waters,"  or  "the  hidden."  Coresponding  t<? 
the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper  Country  and 
the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  callsd  hapee-res,  "the 
Southern  Nile,"  and  hapee-meheet,  "  the  North- 
ern Nila,"  the  fcrmer  name  applying  to  the  river  in 
Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  god  Nilus 
was  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  He  is  represented 
as  a  stout  man  having  woman's  breasts,  and  is 
sometimes  painted  red  to  denote  the  river  during 
its  rise  and  inundation,  or  High  Nile,  and  some- 
times blue,  to  denote  it  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
or  Low  Nile.  Two  figures  of  hapee  are  fi-equently 
represented  ou  each  side  of  the  throne  of  a  royal 
statue,  or  in  the  samB  place  in  a  bas-relief,  binding 
it  with  waier-plants,  as  though  the  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  de[ended  upon  the  produce  of  the 
river.  The  ti.\rae  hapee,  perhaps,  in  these  cases, 
HEPEE,  was  also  applied  to  one  of  the  four  children 
of  Osiris,  called  by  Egyptologers  the  genii  of  AMENT 
or  Hades,  and  to  the  bull  Apis,  the  most  revered 
of  all  the  sacred  animals.  The  genius  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  connection  with  the  river,  except- 
ing indeed  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris.  Apis 
was  worshipped  with  a  reference  to  the  inundation, 
perhaps  because  the  myth  of  Osiris,  the  conflict  ot 
good  and  evil,  was  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  straggle  of  the  fertilizing  river  or  inundation 
with  the  desert  and  the  sea,  the  first  threatening 
the  whole  valley,  and  the  second  wasting  it  along 
the  northern  coast. 

2.  Description  of  the  Nile. — We  cannot  as  yet 
determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  largest  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  lakes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It  has 
been  traced  upwards  for  about  2700  miles,  measured 
by  its  comse,  not  in  a  direct  line,  and  its  extent 
is  probably  upwards  of  1000  miles  more,  making 
it  longer  than  eiftn.  the  Mississippi,  and  the  longest 
of  rivors.  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  it  flows  through  a 
bed  of  silt  and  slime,  resting  upon  marine  or  num- 
miili  ic  limestone,  covered  by  a  later  fonnation,  over 
which,  without  the  valley,  lie  the  sand  and  rocky 
debris  of  the  desert.  Beneath  the  limestone  is  a 
sandstone  formation,  which  rises  and  bounds  the 
valley  in  its  stead  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Thebais, 
Again  beneath  the  sandstone  is  the  breccia  verde, 
which  appears  above  it  in  the  desert  eastward  of 
Thebes,  and  yet  lower  a  group  of  azoic  rocks, 
gneisses,  quartzes,  mica  schists,  and  clay  slates, 
resting  upon  the  red  granite  and  syenite  that  ris» 
through  all  the  upper  strata  at  the  First  Cataract. 
The  river's  bed  is  cut  through  these  layere  of  rock, 
which  often  approach  it  on  either  side,  and  some- 
times confine  it  on  both  sides,  and  even  obstnict  its 
comse,  foiTuing  rapids  and  cataracts.  To  trace 
it  downwards  we  must  first  go  to  equatorial 
Africa,  the  mysterious  half-ex-plored  home  of  the 
negroes,  where  animal  and  vegetable  life  flomishes 
aroimd  and  in  the  vast  swamp-land  that  watei-s  the 
chief  part  of  the  continent.  Here  are  two  great 
shallow  lakes,  one  neaier  to  the  coast  than  the  other. 
From  the  more  eastern  (the  Ukerewe,  which  is  on 
the  equator),  a  chief  tributary  of  the  White  Nile 
probably  takes  its  rise,  and  the  more  western  (the 
Ujeejee),  may  feed  another  tributary.  These  lakes 
are  filled,  partly  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  equatorial 
region,  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  the 


<!  The  geology  of  the  Nile-valley  is  excellently  glveo  b/ 
Hugh  Miller  {Tutimony  of  the  Hocks,  p.  409,  scqq  ). 
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lo<ty  rc.Dunt«ins  discovered  by  the  missionai  »«s  Krapf 
sad  Kebmann.     Whether  the  lakes  supply  two  tri- 
butaries or  not,   it  is  certain  that  from  the  great 
region  of  waters  where  they  lie,  several  streams  fall 
into  the  Bahr  el-Abyad,  or   White  Nile.     Great, 
however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of  this  the  longer 
ci  the  two  chief  contluents,  it  is  the  shorter,  the 
Bahr  el-Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  which  brings  down 
the  alluvial  soil  that  makes  the  Nile  the  great  fer- 
tilizer of  Egypt  and  Nubia.     The  Bahr  el-Azrak 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  carries  down 
from  them  a  great  quantity  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  alluvium.      The  two  streams  form  a 
junction  at  Khartoom,  now  the  seat  of  government 
of  Sooddn,  or  the  Black  Country  under   Egyptian 
rule.     The  Bahr  el-Azrak  is  here  a  narrow  river, 
with  high  steep  mud-banks  like  those  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt,  and  with  water  of  the  same  colour  ;  and  the 
Bahr  el-Abyad  is  broad  and  shallow,  with  low  banks 
and  clear  water.    Further  to  tlie  north  another  great 
river,  the  Atbara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el-Azrak,  in 
Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream,  which,  for  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  receive  one  tributary 
more.     Throughout  the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile 
does  not  greatly  vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia, 
through  the  fall  of  its  level  by  the  giving  way  o^  a 
barrier  in  ancient  times,  it  does  not  inundate  the 
valley  on  either   hand.      From    time  to  time   its 
course  is  impeded  by  cataracts  or  rapids,  sometimes 
extending  many  miles,  until,  at  the  First  Cataract, 
the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  surmounts  the  last  ob- 
stacle.    After  a  course  of  about  550  miles,  at  a 
short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  the 
river  parts  into  two  great  branches,  which  water  the 
Delta,  nearly  fonning  its  boundaries  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow  Mediterranean. 
The  references  in  the  Bible  are  mainly  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  river  in  Egypt.     Theie,  above  the 
Delta,  its  average  breadth  may  be  put  at  from  half  a 
mile  to  three-quarters,  excepting  where  large  islands 
increase  the  distance.    In  the  Delta  its  branches  are 
usually  narrower.     The  water  is  extremely  sweet, 
especially  at  the  season  when  it  is  turbid.      It  is 
said  by  the  people  that  those  who  have  drunk  of 
it  and  left  the  country  must  return  to  drink  of  it 
again. 

The  gi'eat  annual  phenomenon  of  the  Nile  is  the 
inundation,  the  failure  of  which  produces  a  famine, 
for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  rain  (see  Zech.  siv. 
17,  18).  The  countiy  is  therefore  devoid  of  the 
constant  chauKes  which  make  the  husbandmen  of 
other  lands  look  always  for  the  providential  care 
of  (iod.  "  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to 
possess  it,  [is]  not  as  the  land  of  £g3rpt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out ,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wa- 
teredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs  :  but 
the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  [is]  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
ueaven :  a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  : 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  [aie]  always  upon  it, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  year"  (Deut.  xi.  10-12).  At  Khartoom  the  in- 
crease of  the  river  is  observed  early  in  April,  but  in 
Egypt  the  first  signs  of  rising  occur  about  the 
summer  solstice,  and  generally  the  regular'  increase 
does  not  begin  until  some  davs  after,  the  inundation 
commencing  aoout  two  montns  after  the  solstice, 
The  river  then  pours,  through  canals  and  cuttings  in 
the  banks,  which  are  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  soil,  over  <be  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets 
of  water.     It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about. 
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fitlliLg  moi«  slowly  than  it  had  risen,   sinks  to  iit 
lowest  pmint  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  re- 
maining stationary  for  a  few  days  before  it  again  ho- 
gins  to  rise.    The  inundations  are  very  vaiious,  and 
when  they  are  but  a  few  feet  deticient  or  excessive 
cause  great  damage  and  distress.     The  rise  during 
a  good   inundation  is  about  40   feet  at  the  First 
Cataract,  about  3G  at  Thebes,  and  about  4  at  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths.    If  the  river  at  Cairo 
attain  to  no  greater  height  than  18  or  20  feet,  the 
rise  is  scanty;  if  only  to  2  or  4  more,  insufficient, 
if  to  24  feet  or  more,  up  to  27,  good ;  if  to  a  greater 
height,  it  causes  a  flood.    Sometimes  the  inundation 
has  failed  altogether,  as  for  seven  years  in  the  reign 
of  the    F&timee  Khaleefeh    El-Mustansir    bi-Uah, 
when  there  was  a  seven  years'  famine  ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  great  fiimine  of 
Joseph's  time,  to  which  this  later  one  is  a  remark- 
able parallel   [Famine].     Low  inundations  always 
cause  dearths ;    excessive   inundations    produce   or 
foster  the  plague  and  murrain,  besides  doing  great 
injury  to  the  crops.     In  ancient  times,  when  every 
square  foot  of  gi-ound  must  have  been  cultivated, 
and  a  minute  system  of  irrigation  maintained,  both 
for  the  natural  inundation  and  to  water  the  fields 
dm-ing  the  Low  Nile,  and  when  there  were  many 
fish-pools  as  well  as  canals  for  their  supply,  far 
greater  ruin  than  now  must  have  been  caused  by  ex- 
cessive inundations.     It  was  probably  to  them  that 
the  priest  referred,  who  told  Solon,  when  he  asked  if 
the  Egyptians  had  ex-perienced  a  flood,  that  there  had 
been  many  floods,  instead  of  the  one  of  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  not  to  the  successive  past  destruc- 
tions of  the  world  by  water,  alternating  with  others 
by  fire,  in  which  some  nations  of  antiquity  believed 
(Plat.  Tiinaeus,  21  seqq.). 

The  Nile  in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  allu- 
vium, especially  during  the  inundation ;  but  the 
annual  deposit,  excepting  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what 
would  be  conjectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with 
subjects  of  this  nature.  Inquirers  have  come  to 
ditl'erent  results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy 
does  not  generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a  century.  The 
ordinaiy  average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  in  a  century.  The  cultivable 
soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate,  from  its  pre- 
sent depth,  when  the  river  first  began  to  flow  in  the 
rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered  with  the  rich  allu- 
vium. An  attempt  has  however  been  made  to 
use  geology  as  an  aid  to  history,  by  first  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  soil,  then 
digo'ing  for  indications  of  man's  existence  in  the 
country,  and  lastly  applying  to  the  depth  at  which 
any  such  remains  might  be  discovered  the  scale  pre- 
viously obtained.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Horner  (Phil. 
Transactions,  vol.  148),  when  his  labourers  had 
found,  or  pretended  to  find,  a  piece  of  pottery  at 
a  gieat  depth  on  the  site  of  Memphis,  argued  that 
man  must  have  lived  there,  and  not  in  the  lowest 
state  of  barbarism,  about  13,000  years  ago.  He 
however  entirely  disregarded  various  causes  by 
which  an  object  could  have  been  deposited  at  such 
a  depth,  as  the  existence  of  canals  and  wells,  fiom 
the  latter  of  which  water  could  be  anciently  as 
pow  drawn  up  in  earthen  pots  from  a  very  low 
level,  and  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  the  earth. 
He  formed  his  scale  on  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  placed  a  great  statue  before  the 
I  principal  temple  of  Mempliis  in  such  a  position  that 
or  not  long  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  tlien.  'the  inundation  cich  year  readied  its  base,  wheiea* 
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we  know  that  they  were  very  careful  to  put  aJ 
their  stone  works  where  they  thought  they  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  injurious  influence;  and, 
what  is  still  more  serious,  he  laid  stress  upon  the 
discovery  of  burnt  brick  even  lower  tlian  the  piece 
•f  pottery,  being  unaware  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Egyptians  in  early  times  used  any  but 
crude  brick,  a  burnt  brick  being  as  sure  a  record  of 
the  Roman  dominion  as  an  imperial  coin.  It  is 
important  to  mention  this  extraordinary  mistake,  as 
it  was  accepted  as  a  coriect  result  by  the  late  Baron 
Bunsen,  and  urged  by  him  and  others  as  a  proof  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  man  in  Egypt  {Quarterly 
Review,  Apr.  1859,  No.  cgx.;  Modern  Egyptians, 
5th  ed.,  note  by  Ed.,  p.  593  seqq.). 

In  Upper  Ea:ypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  stream, 
flowing  rapidly  between  high,  steep  mud-banks, 
which  are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  washes  portions  away,  and 
stratified  by  the  regular  deposit.  On  either  side 
rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains,  usually  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  high,  rarely  a  thoHsand,  looking  fi-ora  the 
river  like  cliffs,  and  often  honeycombed  with  the 
entrances  of  the  tombs  which  make  Egypt  one 
great  city  of  the  dead,  so  that  we  can  understand 
the  meaning  of  that  muraiur  of  the  Israelites  to 
Moses,  "  Because  [there  were]  no  gi-aves  in  Egypt, 
nast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?' 
^Ex.  xiv.  11).  Frequently  the  mountain  on  either 
side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded  promontory, 
against  whose  base  the  restless  stream  washes,  and 
then  retreats  and  leaves  a  broad  bay-like  valley, 
bounded  by  a  rocky  curve.  Rarely  both  moun- 
tains confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  rising 
steeply  on  either  side  from  a  deep  rock-cut  channel 
through  which  the  water  pours  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. Perhaps  there  is  a  remote  allusion  to  the  rocky 
channels  of  the  Nile,  and  especially  to  its  primaeval 
oed  wholly  of  bare  rock,  in  that  passage  of  Job 
where  the  plural  of  Yeor  is  used.  "  He  cutteth 
out  rivers  (D*1K*)  among  the  rocks,  and  his  eye 
seeth  every  precious  thing.  He  bindeth  the  floods 
from  overflowing"  (xxviii.  10,  11).  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  are  allusions  to  Egypt,  and 
especially  to  its  animals  and  products,  in  this  book, 
50  that  the  Nile  may  well  be  here  referred  to,  if 
the  passage  do  not  distinctly  mention  it.  In  Lower 
Egypt  the  chief  differences  are  that  the  view  is  spread 
out  in  one  rich  plain,  only  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  desert,  of  which  the  edge  is  low  and 
sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  above,  though  essentially 
the  same,  and  that  the  two  branches  of  the  river  are 
narrower  than  the  undivided  stream.  On  either 
bank,  during  Low  Nile,  extend  fields  of  corn  and 
barley,  and  near  the  river-side  stretch  long  groves 
of  palm-tiees.  The  villages  rise  from  the  level  plain, 
standing  upon  mounds,  o^ten  ancient  sites,  and 
surrounded  by  palm-gioves,  and  yet  higher  dark- 
brown  mounds  mark  where  of  old  stood  towns,  with 
which  often  "their  memorial  is  perished"  (Ps.  ix.  6). 
The  villages  ai'e  connected  by  dykes,  along  which  pass 
.he  chief  roads.  During  the  inundation  the  whole 
valley  and  plain  is  covered  with  sheets  of  water, 
above  which  rise  the  villages  like  islands,  only  to  be 
reached  along  the  half-ruined  dykes.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  is  as  though  it  were  overflow°d  by  a  de- 
"Jtructive  flood,  while  between  its  banks,  here  and 
there  broken  through  and  constantly  giving  way. 


*  The  use  of  "  nachal "  here  aflords  a  strong  argument 
It.  tavi>ru-of  the  opinion  t)iut.  It  Is  applied  to  the  Nile. 
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rusTles  a  Tast  t  arbid  stream,  against  w'aich  no  boat 
could  make  its  way,  excepting  by  tacking,  were  it 
not  for  the  north  wind  that  blows  ceaselessly  during 
the  season  of  the  inundation,  making  the  river 
seem  more  powerful  as  it  beats  it  into  waves.  The 
prophets  more  than  once  allude  to  this  striking 
condition  of  the  Nile.  Jeremiah  says  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho's  army,  "  Who  [is]  this  [that]  cometh  up 
as  the  Nile  [Yeor],  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the 
rivers  ?  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the  Nile,  and  [his] 
waters  are  moved  like  the  rivers;  and  he  saith, 
I  will  go  up,  [and]  will  cover  the  land ;  I  will 
destroy  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  thereof"  (xlvi. 
7,  8).  Again,  the  prophecy  "against  the  Philis- 
tines, before  that  Pharaoh  smote  Gaza,"  com- 
mences, "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  waters 
rise  up  out  of  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an  over- 
flowing stream  (nachal),^  and  shall  overflow  the  land, 
and  all  that  is  therein;  the  city,  and  them  that 
dwell  therein"  (xlvii.  1,  2).  Amos,  also,  a  prophet 
who  especially  refers  to  Egypt,  uses  the  inimdation 
of  the  Nile  as  a  type  of  the  utter  desolation  of  his 
country.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  by  the  excellency 
of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  theii 
works.  Sliall  not  tire  land  tremble  for  this,  and 
every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein?  and  it 
shall  rise  up  wholly  as  the  Nile  (liO);  and  it 
shall  be  cast  out  and  drowned,  as  [by]  the  Nile 
(nnxr?  liN^S)  of  Egypt"  (viiL  7,  8;  see  ix,  5). 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  enlivened  by  the 
women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  the  herds  of 
kine  and  buffaloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink 
and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swamps, 
like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw  in  his  dream 
as  "  he  stood  by  the  river,"  which  were  "coming 
up  out  of  the  river,"  and  "  fed  in  the  marsh-gp-ass  " 
(Gen.  xli.  1,  2), 

The  river  itself  abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently 
formed  a  chief  means  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  acutely 
remai'ked  in  another  article,  Jacob,  when  blessing 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  used  for  their  multiplying 
the  term  nJ"!  (Gen.  xlviii.  16),  which  is  connected 
with  i"n,  a  fish,  though  it  does  not  seem  certain 

which  is  the  primitive;  as  though  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile  or  the 
canals  and  pools  fed  by  it.  [Manasseh,  p,  2186.] 
The  Israelites  in  the  desert  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  fish  of  Egypt :  "  We  remember  the  fish,  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely"  (Num.  xi.  5).  In  the 
Thebais  crocodiles  are  found,  and  dunng  Low  Nile 
they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  stm  upon  the  sand- 
banks. The  crocodile  is  constantly  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of  Pharaoh,  especially  in 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  [Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  5006,] 
The  great  difference  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in 
the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  ceasing  of 
some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products ;  and  the  chief 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable  land,  as 
dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the  ruin  of 
the  fish-pools  and  their  conduits,  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was  famous  for 
its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus  notion 
that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that  two, 
the  present  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches,  were 
originally   artificial,    and    he    therefore    speaks   irf 
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''the  five  mouths"  (ii.  10).  Now,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unob- 
structed branches  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  dis- 
tinguishes as  in  origin  works  of  man.  This  change 
was  prophesied  by  Isaiah:  "And  the  waters  shall 
fail  froHQ  the  sea,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up"  (xix.  5).  Perhaps  the  same  prophet,  in 
vet  more  precise  words,  predicts  this,  where  he  says, 
'  And  the  Lord  shall  utteily  destroy  the  tongue  of 
the  Egj^tian  sea ;  aud  with  his  miglity  wind  shall  he 
shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall  smite  it  in 
the  [or  'into']  seven  streams,  and  make  [men]  go 
overdryshod  ['in  shoes']"  (xi.  15).  However,  fiom 
the  context,  and  a  parallel  passage  in  Zechariah  (x. 
10,  11),  it  seems  probable  that  the  Euphrates  is 
uitended  in  this  passage  by  "  the  river."  Ezekiel 
also  prophesies  of  Egypt  that  the  Lord  would  "  make 
the  rivers  drought"  (xxx.  12),  here  evidently  re- 
ferring to  either  the  branches  or  canals  of  the  Nile. 
In  exact  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies  the  bed  of  the 
highest  pai't  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  has  dried,  and  all 
the  streams  of  the  Nile,  excepting  those  which  He- 
rodotus says  were  originally  artificial,  have  wasttd, 
so  that  they  can  be  crossed  without  fording. 

The  monuments  and  the  narratives  of  ancient 
tniters  show  us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  old  times,  a 
stream  bordered  by  flags  and  reeds,  the  coveic  ot 
abundant  wild-fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  various-coloured  lotus.  Now, 
;n  Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants — the 
fomous  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
the  lotus  almost  unknown — are  to  be  seen,  except- 
ing in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.  This 
also  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah  :  "  The  papyrus-reeds 
(?  nny)  m  the  river  ("IIN*),  on  the  edge  of  the 

river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  "sown"]  in 
the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xix.  7).  When  it  is 
recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Egypt  were  so 
abundant  as  to  be  a  great  source  of  revenue  in  the 
prophet's  time,  and  much  later,  the  exact  fulfilment 
of  his  predictions  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  opinion  as  to  "  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy."  The  failure  of  the  fisheries  is  also 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (xix.  8,  10),  and  although  this 
was  no  doubt  a  natural  result  of  the  wasting  of  the 
river  and  streams,  its  cause  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  human  wisdom.  Having  once  been 
very  productive,  and  a  main  source  of  revenue  as 
well  as  of  sustenance,  the  fisheries  are  now  scarcely 
of  any  moment,  excepting  about  Lake  Menzeleh, 
and  in  some  few  places  elsewhere,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Egypt. 

Of  old  the  great  river  must  have  shewn  a  more 
fair  and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley, 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiff, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekers  of 
pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl  that 
abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the  dan- 
ftrous  cliace  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  crocodile. 
In  the  Bible  the  papyrus-boats  are  mentioned  ;  and 
Uiey  are  shewn  to  have  been  used  for  their  swiftness 
to  carry  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Is.  xviii.  2). 

The  great  river  is  constantly  before  us  in  the 
bistory  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  children 
weiecti.t;  in  it.  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool. 
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wa»  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  aud  found  by  Fharaoh'B 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe.  When 
the  plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river — a  main 
support  of  the  people — and  its  waters  everywhere 
were  turned  into  blood.     [Plagues  of  Egypt.] 

The  prophets  not  only  tell  us  of  the  future  of  the 
Nile  ;  they  speak  of  it  as  it  was  in  their  days. 
Ezekiel  likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no 
one  in  the  midst  of  his  river,  yet  dragged  forth 
with  the  fish  of  his  rivers,  aud  left  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness  (xxix.  1-5 ;  comp.  xxxii.  l-fJ).  Nahurp 
thus  speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he  warns  Nineveh  by 
the  ruin  of  Thebes :  "  Art  thou  better  than  No-Amcn, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers,  [that  had]  the 
waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was]  the 
sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  sea?"  (iii.  8). 
Here  the  river  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and 
perhaps  as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  situa- 
tion, most  rem-Mkable  in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on  the 
two  banks  is  indicated  [No-Amon].  But  still  more 
striking  than  this  description  is  the  use  which  we 
have  already  noticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a  figure  of 
the  Egyptian  armies,  and  also  of  the  coming  of  utter 
destruction,  probably  by  an  invading  force. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  tne 
Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  Our  Lord  was 
brought  into  Egypt,  His  mother  came  to  Heliopolis, 
[On.]  If  so.  He  may  have  dwelt  in  His  childhood 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  so 
many  events  of  sacred  history,  perhaps  the  coming 
of  Abraham,  certainly  the  rule  of  Joseph,  and 
the  long  oppression  aud  deliverance  of  Israel  theii 
posterity.  [R.  S.  F.] 

NIM'EAH  (nnD3  :  Nd^Ppa ;  Alex.  A;u5pa/* 
Nemra),  a  place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in  Num. 
xxxii.  3  only,  among  those  which  formed  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead," 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  petitioned  for  by  Eeuben 
and  Gad.  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  to 
have  been  near  Jazer  and  Heshbon,  and  therefore 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  country.  If  it  is  the 
same  as  Beth-nimrah  (ver.  36)  it  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  By  Euselaius,  however  {Onomast. 
NejSpa),  it  is  cited  as  a  "  city  of  Keuben  in  Gilead," 
and  said  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  very  large  place 
[iccifn]  fjieyiffrri)  in  "Batanaea,  bearing  the  name 
of  Abara.  This  account  is  full  of  difficulties,  for 
Keuben  never  possessed  the  country  of  Gilead,  and 
Batanaea  was  situated  several  days'  journey  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  district  of  Heshbon,  beyond  not  only 
the  territory  of  Reuben,  but  even  that  of  Gad. 
A  wady  and  a  town,  both  called  Nimreh,  have, 
however,  been  met  with  in  Betheniyeh,  east  ,i  the 
Lejah,  and  five  miles  N.W.  of  Kunawat  (see  the 
maps  of  Porter,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Wetzstein), 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  Niinrin  is  said  to 
be  attached  to  a  watercourse  and  a  site  of  ruins  in 
the  Jordan  vaHey,  a  couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
river,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Shoaih. 
[Beth-Nimrah.]  But  this  again  is  too  far  from 
Heshbon  in  the  other  direction. 

The  name  Nimr  ("  panther  ")  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mon one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  it  must  be  left 
to  future  explorers  (when  exploration  in  that  region 
becomes  possible)  to  ascertain  which  (if  either)  of  the 
places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah  ir  question.       [G.] 

NIM'EIM,  THE  WATERS  OF  (nn»3  "•»: 

in  Is.  rh  vSaip  t^s  'Nffxripfifi,  Alex,  rrjs  Neyupei/u; 


•  The  present  Greek  text  has  Karavaia ;  but  the  co» 
rection  is  obvious. 
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in  Jer.  rh  vSup  HePpdv,  Alex.  Vefipeifi :  Aquae 
Nemrim),  a  stream  or  brook  (not  improbably  a 
stream  with  pools)  within  the  countiy  of  Moab, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  that 
nation  uttered,  or  quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  From  the  former  of  these 
passages  it  appears  to  have  been  famed  for  the 
abundance  of  its  grass. 

If  the  view  taken  of  these  denunciations  under 
the  head  of  Moab  (p.  392,  6)  be  correct,  we  should 
look  for  the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab  proper,  t.  e. 
on  the  south-eastern  shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
a  position  which  agiees  well  with  the  mention  of 
tlie  "  brook  of  the  willows  "  (perhaps  Wady  Beni 
Hammed)  and  the  "  borders  of  Moab,"  that  is,  the 
range  of  hills  encircling  Moab  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  territory. 

A  name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Wady 
en-Nemeirah  and  Burj  en-Nemeirah,  which  are 
sitnated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way  between  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  promontory  of  e^iissan 
(De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  i.  284,"  &c. ;  Seetzen,  ii.  354). 
Eusebius  {Onom.  NeKTjpi'yu)  places  it  N.  of  Soora, 
J.  e.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of  en-Nemeirah 
con-esponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained.  If  the 
Wady  en-Nemeirah  really  occupies  the  place  of  the 
waters  of  Nimrim,  Zoar  must  have  been  consider- 
ably further  south  than  is  usually  supposed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  name '»  is  a  common  one  in  the 
transjordanic  localities,  and  other  instances  of  its 
occurrence  may  yet  be  discovered  more  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  statements.  [G.] 

NIM'KOD  (nhp3  :  JiePpdS  :  Nemrod),  a  son 
of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham.  The  events  of  his 
life  are  recorded  in  a  passage  (Gen.  x.  8  if.)  which, 
from  the  conciseness  of  its  language,  is  involved  in 
considerable  uncertainty.  We  may  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  the  terms  in  ver.  8.  9,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  mighty  "  and  "  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."  The  idea  of  any  moral  qualities  being 
conveyed  by  these  expressions  may  be  at  once 
rejected  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words  "  before 
the  Lord"  are  a  mere  superlative  adjunct  (as  in 
the  parallel  expression  in  Jon.  iii.  3),  and  contain 
no  notion  of  Divine  approval ;  and,  on  the  other 
har.d,  the  ideas  of  violence  and  insolence  with 
which  tradition  invested  the  character  of  the  hero, 
as  delineated  by  Josephus"^  {Aiit.  i.  4,  §2),  are 
aot  necessarily  involved  in  the  Hebrew  words, 
though  the  tenn  gihhor^  is  occasionally  taken  in 
a  bad  sense  (e.  g.   Ps.  Iii.  1).      The    term    may 


b  A  racy  and  characteristic  passage,  aimed  at  the  doc- 
trina  haereticorum,  and  playing  on  the  name  as  signify- 
ing a  leopard,  will  be  found  in  Jerome's  Coromentary  on 

Is.  XV.  6. 

<=  The  view  of  Nimrod's  character  taken  by  this  writer 
originated  partly  perhaps  in  a  false  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  though  it  were  connected  with  the  Hebrew  root 
mdrad  ("l"ltD)>  "  to  rebel,"  and  partly  from  the  supposed 
connexion  of  the  hero's  history  with  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babe.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  first  of  these 
assumptions:  the  name  is  either  Cushite  or  Assyrian. 
Nor,  again,  does  the  Bible  connect  Nimrod  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower ;  for  it  only  states  that  Babel  formed  one 
of  his  capitals.  Indications  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  by 
Bunseu  {Bibelweric,  v.  74)  of  a  connexion  between  the  twa 
narratives  ;  they  have  undoubtedly  a  common  Jehovistic 
character ;  but  the  point  on  which  he  lays  most  stress  (the 
eiajression  in  i.  2,  "  from  the  east,"  or  "  eastward"^  is  In 
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be  regarded  as  betokening  personal  prowess  WitX 
the  accessory  notion  of  gigantic  statrre  (as  in  ttt 
LXX.  7170$).  It  is  somewhat  donbtful  whether 
the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  his  achievements 
as  a  hunter  or  as  a  conqueror.  The  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  words  would  undoubtedly 
apply  to  the  former,  but  they  may  be  regarded 
as  a  translation  of  a  proverbial  expression  ori- 
ginally cuiTent  in  the  land  of  Nimi'od,  where  the 
terms  significant  of  "  hunter "  and  "  hunting '' 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  forays  of  the 
sovereigns  against  the  suiTOunding  nations.*  The 
two  phases  of  prowess,  hunting  and  conquering, 
may  indeed  well  have  been  combined  in  the  same 
person  in  a  rude  age,  and  the  Assyrian  monuments 
abound  with  scenes  which  exhibit  the  skill  of  the 
sovereigns  in  the  chase.  But  the  context  certainly 
favours  the  special  application  of  the  term  to  the 
case  of  conquest,  for  othenvise  the  assertion  in 
ver.  8,  "  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
earth,"  is  devoid  of  point— while,  taken  as  intro- 
ductory to  what  follows,  it  seems  to  indicate 
Nimrod  as  the  first  who,  after  the  flood,  establishei 
a  powerful  empire  on  the  earth  the  limits  of  which 
are  afterwards  defined.  The  next  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  "  The  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom,"  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which  admits  of 
the  double  sense :  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,"  as  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  "  out 
of  that  land  be  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in  the 
margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  react  on 
each  other ;  for  if  the  words  "  beginning  of  his 
kingdom "  mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case, 
"  his  first  kingdom,"  or,  as  Gesenius  {Thes.  p. 
1252)  renders  it  "  the  territory  of  which  it  was 
at  first  composed,"  then  the  expression  implies  a 
subsequent  extension  of  his  kingdom,  in  other 
words,  that  "  he  went  forth  to  Assyria."  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be,  "out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  then  no  other  sense 
can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  "  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the  expression 
must  be  equally  applied  to  the  towns  subsequently 
mentioned.  This  rendering  appears  untenable  iu 
all  respectS;  and  the  expression  may  therefore  b« 
cited  in  support  of  the  marginal  rendering  of  ver. 
11.  With  regard  to  the  latter  passage,  either 
sense  is  permissible  in  point  of  giammatical  con- 
struction, for  the  omission  of  the  local  affix  to  the 
word  Asshur,  which  forms  the  chief  oVjection  to 
the  marginal  rendering,  is  not  peculiai'  to  this 
passage  (comp.  1  K.  xi.  17;  2  K.  xv.  14),  nor  is 
it   necessary    even   to   assume   a  prolepsis   iu   the 


reality  worthless  for  the  purpose.  The  influence  of  the 
view  taken  by  Josephus  is  curiously  developed  in  the 
identification  of  Nimrod  with  the  constellation  Orion,  the 
Hebrew  name  cesil  (7^03):  "  foolish,"  being  regarded  aa 
synonymous  with  Nimrod,  and  the  giant  form  of  Orion, 
together  with  its  Arabic  name,  "  the  giant,''  supplying 
another  connecting  link.  Josephus  follows  the  LXX.  tn 
his  form  of  the  name,  "SePpioSrfs.  The  variation  In  the 
LXX.  is  of  no  real  Importance,  as  it  may  be  paralleled  by 
a  similar  exchange  of  p  for  12  in  the  case  of  Se^Xa  (1  Chr. 
i.  47),  and,  in  a  measure,  by  the  insertion  of  the  /3  before 
the  liquids  in  other  cases,  such  as  MajijSp^  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
The  variation  hardly  deserves  the  attention  it  has  received 
In  RawUnson's  Herod.  1.  596. 

"■133. 

«  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  for  instance,  is  described  oa  Itf 
that "  pursues  after  "  or  "  hunts  the  people  of  Biin-Nipra." 
So  also  of  other  k'ngs  (Rowlinson's  Oarod.  I.  697  1 
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npplication  of  tlie  teiiii  Asshur  to  inc  land  oi 
Assyria  at  the  time  of  Nimrod's  invasion,  inas- 
much as  the  historical  date  of  this  event  may  be 
considerably  later  than  the  genealogical  statement 
would  imply.  Authorities  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  the  most 
weighty  names  of  modern  times  support  tha  mar- 
ginal rendering,  as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with 
historical  truth.  The  unity  of  the  passage  is 
moreover  supported  by  its  peculiarities  both  of 
style  and  matter.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  genealogical  statement 
but  to  be  an  interpolation  of  a  later  date ;'  it  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  personal  characteristics 
are  attributed  to  any  of  the  names  mentioned  ;  the 
proverbial  expression  whicli  it  embodies  bespeaks 
its  ti-aditional  and  fragmentary  character,  and  there 
IS  nothing  to  connect  the  passage  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows  it.  Such  a  frag- 
mentary record,  though  natural  in  refeience  to  a 
single  mighty  hero,  would  hardly  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  relerences  to  others.  The  only 
subsequent  notice  of  the  name  Nimrod  occure  in 
Mic.  V.  6,  where  the  "land  of  Nimrod"  is  a 
synonym  either  for  Assyria,  just  before  mentioned, 
or  for  Babylonia. 

The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then,  are 
(1)  that  he  was  a  Cushite  ;  (2)  that  he  established 
an  empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical  Babylonia),  the 
chief  towns  being  Babel,  Krech,  Accad,  andCalneh; 
and  (3)  that  he  exten<led  this  empiie  nortiiwards 
along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  over  Assyria,  where 
he  founded  a  second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh, 
kehoboth,  Calah,  and  Kesen.  These  events  cor- 
I'espond  to  and  may  be  held  to  represent  the 
salient  historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  race 
that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain 
was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction.  Tradition 
assigned  to  Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, an  Egyptian  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  described 
him  as  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  (Diod.  Sicul. 
i.  28;  ApoUodor.  li.  1,  §4;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  §5); 
the  astrological  system  of  Babylon  (Diod.  Sicul.  i. 
81)  and  perhaps  its  religious  rites  (Hestiaeusf  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4,  §3)  were  referred  to  the  same 
quarter  ;  and  the  legend  of  Cannes,  the  great  teacher 
of  Babylon,  rising  out  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  pre- 
served by  Syncellus  [Chi'onogr.  p.  28),  points  in 
the  same  direction.  The  name  Cush  itself  was 
preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  countries 
under  the  forms  of  Cossaei,  Cissia,  Cuthah,  and 
Susiana  or  C'huzistan.  The  earliest  written  lan- 
guage of  Babylonia,  as  known  to  us  from  existing 
inscriptions,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  same  words  have 
l)een  found  in  each  country,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mirikh,  the  Meroe  of  Ethiopia,  the  Mars  of 
Babylonia  (Rawlinson,  i.  442).  Even  the  name 
Nimrod  appears  in  the  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
of  the  2'ind  dynasty,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  dynasty  to  have   been  of  Assyrian 
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'  The  expressions  1133,  /HH,  and  still  more  the  use 

of  the  term  mH*,  are  regarded  as  indications  of  a  Jeho- 

vistic  original,  while  the  genealogy  itself  is  Elohistic.  It 
should  be  further  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  to  uiavk 
the  annexion  or  distinction  between  Nimrod  and  the 
♦ther  sons  of  Cush. 

»  Ttie  passage  quoted  by  Josephus  is  of  so  fragmentarv  a 
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extraction.  Putting  the  above-meut.oned  consi* 
derations  together,  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
connexion  between  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  the 
Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  stock  (respectively  the 
Nimrod  and  the  Cush  of  the  A'i(>saic  table).  Jlore 
than  this  cannot  be  fairly  infened  from  the  data, 
and  we  must  therefore  withhold  t,ur  asstnt  from 
Bunsen's  view  {Bibelwerk,  v.  69)  that  the  Cushite 
origin  of  Nimrod  betokens  the  westward  progress 
of  the  Scythian  or  Turanian  races  fi-om  the  coun- 
tries eastward  of  Babylonia ;  for,  though  branches 
of  the  Cushite  family  (such  as  the  Cossaei)  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and 
though  the  early  language  of  Babylonia  bears  in 
its  structure  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet 
both  these  features  are  susceptible  of  explanation  in 
connexion  with  the  original  eastward  progress  of 
the  Cushite  race. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  Babylonian  plain. 
The  large  mounds,  which  for  a  vast  number  of 
centuries  liave  covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities, 
have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of  the  dates 
and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  assign  the 
highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though 
also  identified  with  Calneh),  Wa7-ka  (the  Biblical 
Erech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellas<'ir), 
while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved  in  the  title 
Kinzi-Akkad,  by  which  the  founder  or  embellisher 
of  those  towns  was  distinguished  (Rawlinson,  i. 
435).  The  date  of  their  foundation  may  be  placed 
at  about  B.C.  2200.  We  may  remark  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  quadruple  groups  of  capitals 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  the  title  Kiprat  or 
Kiprat-arha,  assumed  by  the  early  kings  of  Baby- 
lon and  supposed  to  mean  "  four  races  "  (Rawlin- 
son, i.  438,  447). 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  empiie 
extended  its  sway  northwards  along  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  13th  century  B.C.  We 
have  indications  of  this  extension  as  early  as  about 
1860  when  Shamas-Iva,  the  son  of  Ismi-dagon 
king  of  Babylon  founded  a  temple  at  Kilch-shergat 
(supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshur).  The  exist- 
ence of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by  the  aid 
of  Egyptian  monuments  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  B.C.,  and  though  the  historical 
name  of  its  fotmder  is  lost  to  us,  yet  tradition 
mentions  a  Belus  as  king  of  Nineveh  at  a  peiiod 
anterior  to  that  assigned  to  Ninus  (Layard  s  Ni- 
neveh, ii.  231),  thus  rendering  it  p'obable  that  the 
dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  name  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  Babylonian  origin. 

Our  present  information  does  not  permit  us  to 
identify  Nimrod  with  any  personage  known  to  us 
either  fi'om  inscriptions  or  from  classical  writers. 
Ninus  and  Belus  are  representative  titles  rather 
than  personal  names,  and  are  but  equivalent  terms 
for  "  the  lord,"  who  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  We  have  no 
reason  on  this  account  to  doubt  the  personal  exist- 


character,  that  its  original  purport  can  hardly  be  gnessea 
He  adduces  it  apparently  to  illustrate  the  name  Sliinar, 
but  the  context  favours  the  supposition  that  the  writer 
referred  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  flood,  in  which 
case  we  may  infer  the  belief  (1)  that  the  population  of 
Babylonia  was  not  autochthonous,  but  immigrant ;  (2)  that 
the  point  from  which  it  immigrated  was  from  the  west 
Iji'lus  being  identified  with  Zeus  Kuyalius. 
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•nee*  01  Nimrod,  for  the  events  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected fall  within  the  shadows  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
But  we  may,  nevertheless,  consistently  with  this 
belief,  assume  that  a  large  portion  of  the  interest 
mrith  which  he  was  invested  was  the  mere  reHection 
of  the  sentiments  with  which  the  nations  of  west- 
ern Asia  looked  back  on  tlie  overshadowing  great- 
ness of  the  ancient  Babylonian  empire,  the  very 
monuments  of  which  seemed  to  tell  of  days  when 
"  there  were  giants  in  the  earth."  The  feeling 
which  suggested  the  colouring  of  Nimrod  as  a 
'epresentative  hero  still  finds  place  in  the  land  of 
his  achievements,  and  to  him  the  modern  Arabs' 
ascribe  all  the  gi-eat  works  of  ancient  times,  such  as 
the  Birs-Nimrud  near  Babylon,  Tel  Nimrud  near 
Baghdcid,  the  dam  of  Siihr  el  Nimrud  across  the 
Tigi-is  below  Mosid,  and  the  well-known  mound  of 
Nimrud  in  the  same  neighbourhood.      [VV.  L.  B.] 

NIM  SHT  CK'OJ  :  ^afxeffal ;  in  2  Chr.  NoMeff- 

o-fl:  Namsi).  The  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is 
generally  called  "  the  S07i  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  xix.  16  • 
2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  7). 

NIN'EVEH  (n"!3''3 :    Nii/ei/t,  mvos :  Ninus, 

Ninos,  Ninive),  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
and  empire  of  Assyria  ;  a  city  of  great  power,  size, 
and  renown,  usually  included  amongst  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world  of  which  there  is  any 
historic  record.  The  name  appears  to  be  com- 
pounded from  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  "  Nin," 
corresponding,  it  is  conjectured,  with  the  Greek 
Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the  names  of  several  As- 
syrian kings,  as  in  "Ninus,"  the  mythic  founder, 
according  to  Greek  tradition,  of  the  city.  In  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to  be 
called  "  the  city  of  Bel." 

Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  primitive  dispersement  and  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.  Asshur,  or,  according  to 
the  marginal  reading,  which  is  generally  preferred, 
Nimrod,  is  there  described  (Gen.  x.  11)  as  extending 
his  kingdom  from  the  land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 
in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north,  and  found- 
ing four  cities,  of  which  the  most  famous  was 
Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently  known 
to  the  Jews  as  "  the  land  of  Nimrod  "  ( cf.  Mic.  v.  6), 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a 
cx)lony  from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria  and 
of  the  Assyrians  is  refeiTed  to  in  the  0.  T.  as  con- 
nected with  the  Jews  at  a  very  early  period  ;  as  in 
Num.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8  :  but  after  the 
notice  of  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  in  Genesis  no 
further  mention  is  made  of  the  city  until  the  time 
of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or  the  8th  century  B.C.,  sup- 
posing we  accept  the  earliest  date  for  Ihat  narrative 
[Jonah],  which,  however,  according  to  some  critics, 
must  be  brought  down  300  years  later,  or  to  the 


h  We  must  notice,  without  however  adopting,  the  views 
lately  propounded  by  M.  D.  Chwolson  in  bis  pamphlet, 
Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  altbabylonischen  Literatur.  He 
has  discovered  the  name  Nemrod  or  Nemroda  in  the 
I  manuscript  works  of  an  Arabian  writer  named  Ibn- 
Wa'hschijjah,  who  professes  to  give  a  translation  of  cer- 
tain original  literary  works  in  the  Nabathaean  language, 
one  of  which,  "on  Nabathaean  agriculture,"  is  in  part 
assigned  by  him  to  a  writer  named  Qut'aml.  This  Qnt'aml 
incidentally  mentions  that  he  lived  in  Babylon  under  a 
dynasty  of  Canaanites,  which  had  been  founded  by  a  priest 
named  Nemrod.  M.  Chwolson  assigns  Ibn-Wa'hschijjah 
tc  the  end  of  the  9th  century  of  our  new  era,  and  Qut'ami 
JO  the  early  part  of  ftie  13tb  century  b.c.    He  rcpar's  the 
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5th  century  B.C.  In  this  book  ueiL'ier  Assyria  nor 
the  Assyrians  are  mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  thf 
prophet  was  sent  being  ferried  the  "  king  ot  Nine- 
veh." and  his  subjects  "  the  people  of  Nineveh.'' 
Assyria  is  m-st  called  a  kingdom  in  the  time  of 
Menahem,  about  B.C.  770.  Nahum  (?  B.C.  645) 
directs  his  prophecies  against  Nineveh ;  only  once 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  King* 
(xix.  36)  and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch, 
Sennacherib  was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2  Chronicles  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.C.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  kingdom 
together  (ii.  13)  ;  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of 
Nineveh  as  an  existing  city.  He  probably  lived  to 
witness  its  destruction,  an  event  impending  at  the 
time  of  his  prophecies.  Although  Assyria  and  the 
Assyrians  are  alluded  to  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah 
by  the  former  as  a  nation  in  whose  miserable  ruin 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  (xxxi.),  yet  they  do  not 
refer  by  name  to  the  capital.  Jeremiah,  when  enu- 
merating "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  which  art 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth''  (ch.  SJtv.),  omits  ail 
mention  of  the  nation  and  the  city.  Habakkuk  only 
speaks  of  the  Chaldaeans,  which  may  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  date  of  his  prophecies  is  somewhat 
later  than  that  usually  assigned  to  them.  [Habak- 
kuk.] From  a  comparison  of  these  data,  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
and  the  extinction  of  the  empire  took  place  between 
the  time  of  Zephaniah  and  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jere- 
miah. The  exact  period  of  these  events  has  conse- 
quently been  fixed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
current evidence  derived  from  classical  history,  at 
B.C.  606  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  i.  269).  It  has  been 
shewn  that  it  may  have  occurred  20  yeare  eai'lier. 
[Assyria.]  The  city  was  then  laid  waste,  its 
monuments  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  scattered 
or  carried  away  into  captivity.  It  never  rose  again 
from  its  ruins.  This  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane  history. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenid  dynasty.  Herodotus 
(i.  193)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "  the  river  upon 
which  the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood."  He 
must  have  passed,  in  his  journey  to  Babylon,  very 
near  the  site  of  the  city — perhaps  actually  over 
it.  So  accurate  a  recoi'der  of  what  he  saw  wovdd 
scarcely  have  omitted  to  mention,  if  not  to  describe, 
any  ruins  of  importance  "^hat  might  have  existed 
there.  Not  two  centuries  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  the  city.  Equally  "onclusive  proof  of 
its  condition  is  afforded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks  encamped  during  his  retreat 
on,  or  very  near,  its  site  (B.C.  401).  The  ven 
name  had  then  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  he  doek 


term  Nabathaean  as  meaning  old-Babylonian,  and  Ujfl 
works  of  Qut'ami  as  the  remains  of  a  Babylonian  liter*- 
ture.  He  further  identifies  the  Canaanite  dynasty  with 
the  fifth  or  Arabian  dynasty  of  Berosus,  and  adduces  the 
legend  of  Cepheus,  the  king  of  Joppa,  who  reigned  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Erythraean  sea,  in  confirmation 
of  such  a  Canaanitish  invasion.  It  would  be  beyond  our 
province  to  discuss  the  various  questions  raised  by  this 
curious  discovery.  The  result,  if  established,  would  b* 
to  bring  the  date  of  Nimrod  down  to  about  B.C.  1500. 

'  The  Arabs  retain  Josephus'  view  of  the  impiety  of 
Nimrod,  and  have  a  collection  of  legends  respecting  hij 
idolatry,  his  enmity  against  Abraham,  &c.  (Layard'i 
NiniKek,  1.  24  aot<!;. 
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»ot  appeal  to  have  been  acqu<ainted  with  it,  for  he 
IRllsonegioupof  ruius  "  Laiissa,"  and  merely  state* 
that  a  second  group  was  near  the  deserted  town  of 
Mespila  {Anab.  b.  iii.  4,  §7).  The  ruins,  as  he 
describes  them,  correspond  in  many  resjiects  with 
those  which  exist  at  the  present  day,  except  that 
he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  Mespila  a  circuit  of 
six  parasangs,  or  nearly  three  times  their  actual 
dimensions.  Ctesias  placed  the  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates (Frag.  i.  2),  a  proof  either  of  his  igno- 
rance or  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  place. 
He  appears  to  have  led  Dimlorus  .Siculus  into  the 
same  error  (ii.  27,  28).*  The  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, with  the  exception  of  Ariian  (/nrf.  42,  3),  do 
not  even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which 
the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched.  His 
great  victory  of  Arbela  was  won  almost  in  sight  of 
tiiem.  It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek  and  Koman 
wiiters,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could 
only  have  derived  any  independent  knowh-dge  they 
possessed  of  Nineveh  trom  traditions  of  noauthoiity. 
They  concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Duiing  the  Roman  period,  a 
«mall  castle  or  fortified  town  appears  to  have  stood 
on  some  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
probably  built  by  the  Persians  (Amm.  Marcell. 
xxiii.  22)  ;  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
and  erected  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  into  a  colony. 
It  appears  to  have  borne  the  ancient  traditional 
name  of  Nineve,  as  well  as  its  conupted  form  of 
Ninos  and  Kinus,  and  also  at  one  time  that  of 
Hierapolis.  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  13),  mentioning  its 
capture  by  Sleherdates,  calls  it  "  Ninos ;  "  on  coins 
cf  Trajan  it  is  "  Ninus,"  on  those  of  Maximinus 
"Niniva,"  in  both  instances  the  epithet  Claudiopolis 
being  added.  JIany  Roman  remains,  such  as  sepul- 
chral vases,  bronze  and  other  ornaments,  sculp- 
tured figures  in  marble,  terracottas,  and  coins,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  rubbish  covering  the  Assyrian 
ruins ;  besides  wells  and  tombs,  constructed  long 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.  The 
Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its  turn 
abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  when 
Hei-aclius  gained  the  gi-eat  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  A.D.  627.  After  the  Arab 
conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris 
bore  the  name  of  "  Ninawi "  (Rawlinson,  As.  Soc. 
Journal,  vol.  xii.  418).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  iu 
the  r2th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Nineveh  as 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships  (ed.  Asher,  i.  91).  The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
fi'om  them  a  bishop  of  the  Chaldaean  Church  derived 
his  title  (Assemani,  iv.  459) ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  cJled.  Karly 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Pur-- 
chas,  ii.  1387).  Nicbuhr  is  the  first  modern  tra- 
veller who  speaks  of  "  Nuniyah  "  as  a  villag<  stand- 
ing on  one  of  the  ruins  which  he  describes  as  "  a 
considerable  hill "  (ii  353).  This  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  Nebbi  Yunus,"  the  Prophet  Jonah,  a 
name  still  given  to  a  village  containing-  his  apo- 
cryphal tomb.  Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  site  in 
1820,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  as  such  place 
now  exists.  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary 
Arabs,  and  Chaldaean  and  Syrian  Christians,  dwell  in 
•mall  mud-built  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the 
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"  In  a  fragment  from  Ctesias,  preserved  by  Nicolaus 
l>»i«aseenus,  the  city  is  restored  to  its  true  site. 
(MtUler,  Frag  Sitt.  Graec.  iii.  358.) 


country  arojnd  the  ruins  ;  and  occa.sicnally  a  trileof 
wandering  Kurds,  or  of  Bedouins  driven  by  hunger 
tiom  the  desert,  will  pitch  their  tents  amongst 
them.  After  the  Aiab  conquest  of  the  west  of 
Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time  the  fiourishing  capital  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  rose  »n  the  opposite  or 
western  bank  of  the  Tigiis.  Some  similarity  in 
the  names  has  suggested  its  identification  with  the 
Mespila  of  Xenophon ;  but  its  first  actual  mention 
only  occurs  after  the  Arab  conquest  (a.h.  16,  and 
A.D.  637).  It  was  sometimes  known  as  Athur,  and 
was  united  with  Nineveh  as  an  episcopal  see  of  the 
Chaldaean  Church  (Assemani,  iii.  269).  It  has  lost 
all  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  the  greater. part  of 
the  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magnificence 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  familiar  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  wiiters,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  Bui, 
the  city  had  fallen  so  completely  into  decay  before 
the  period  of  authentic  history,  that  no  description 
of  it,  or  even  of  any  of  its  monvunents,  is  to  be 
found  iu  any  ancient  author  of  trust.  Diodorus 
Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  foiined  a  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of  480 
stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  surrounded  by 
walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for  three  chai'iots 
to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended  by  1500 
towers,  each  200  feet  in  height.  According  to  Strabo 
(xvi.  737)  it  was  larger  than  Babylon,  which  was 
385  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the  O.T.  we  find  only  vague 
allusions  to  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  the  very  indefinite  statement  in  the  book  of 
Jouah  that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great  city,"  or 
"  a  great  city  to  God,"  or  "  for  God"  (i.  e.  in  the 
sight  of  God),  "  of  three  days'  jouniey  ;"  and  that 
it  contained  "  six  score  thousand  persons  who  could 
not  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand,  and  also  much  cattle"  (iv.  11).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  ai-e  for  the 
most  part  absurd  exaggerations,  fomided  upon  fabu- 
lous traditions,  for  wiiich  existing  i-emains  aflbrd 
no  warrant.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
the  dimensions  he  assigns  to  the  area  of  the  city 
would  correspond  to  the  three  days'  journey  of 
Jonah — the  Jewish  day's  journey  being  20  miles — 
if  that  expression  be  applied  to  the  circuit  of  the 
walls.  "  Persons  not  discerning  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left "  may  either  allude  to 
children,  or  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  population. 
If  the  first  be  intended,  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  usual  calculation,  would  have 
amounted  to  about  600,000.  But  such  expressions 
ai'e  probably  mere  Eastern  figures  of  speech  to 
denote  vastness,  and  far  too  vague  to  admit  of  exact 
intei-pretation. 

The  political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  As- 
syria, of  which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[Assyria.]  It  has  been  obsei-ved  that  the  tenitory 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria  proper  was  comparatively  limited  in  extent, 
and  that  almost  within  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital  petty  kings  appear  to  have  ruled 
over  semi-independent  states,  owning  allegiance  and 
paying  tribute  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  Empire, 
' '  the  King  of  Kings,"  according  to  his  Oriental  title, 
who  dweh  at  Nineveh.  (Of.  Is.  z.  8  :  "  Aie  not 
my  princes  altogether  kings  ?  ")  These  petty  kings 
were  in  a  constant  state  of  rebellion,  wiiich  usually 
shewed  itself  by  their  refusal  to  pay  the  apportioned 
tribute — the  principal  link  between  the  so^-ereign  and 
the  dependent  states — and  repeated  expeditious  were 
undertaken  agaiu.'^t  them  to  enforce  tliis  act  of  ob» 
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dience  (Cf.  2  K.  xvi.  7,  xvii.  4,  where  it  is  staled 
that  the  war  made  by  the  Assyrians  upon  the  Jc7»a 
was  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
tribute.)  There  was,  consequently,  no  bond  of 
sympathy  arising  out  of  common  in'  erests  Iwtween 
the  various  populations  which  made  up  the  empire. 
Its  political  condition  was  essentially  weak.  When 
an  independent  monarch  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  cany  on  a  SHiccessful  war  against  the  great 
king,  or  a  dependent  prince  sufficiently  strong  to 
throw  off  his  allegiance,  the  empire  soon  came  to 
an  end.  The  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  signal  for 
universal  disruption.  Each  petty  state  asserted  its 
independence,  until  reconquered  by  some  wailike 
chief  who  could  found  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new 
empire  to  replace  those  which  had  fallen.  Thus 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia 
arose  in  turn  the  first  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Median,  the  second  Babylonian,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Seleucid  empires.  The  capital  was  how- 
ever invariably  changed,  and  generally  transfen-ed 
to  the  principal  seat  of  the  conquering  race.  In 
ne  East  men  have  rarely  rebuilt  great  cities 
which  have  once  fallen  into  decay — never  perhaps 
on  exactly  the  same  site.  If  the  position  of  the  old 
capital  was  deemed,  from  political  or  commercial 
leasons,  more  advantageous  than  any  other,  the 
population  was  settled  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  at 
Delhi,  and  not  amidst  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh, 
having  fallen  with  the  empire,  never  rose  again.  It 
was  abandoned  at  once,  and  suffered  to  perish 
utterly.  It  is  probable  that,  in  confoiTnity  with 
an  Eastern  custom,  of  which  we  find  such  remark- 
able illustrations  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the 
entire  population  was  removed  by  the  conquerors, 
and  settled  as  colonists  in  some  distant  pi'ovince. 

The  Ruins. — Previous  to  recent  excavations  and 
researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the  presumed 
site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere  shapeless 
heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Unlike 
the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry  which  mark  the 
site  of  Babylon,  they  showed  externally  no  signs  of 
artificial  construction,  except  perhaps  here  and  there 
the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Some 
of  these  mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions — 
looking  in  the  distance  rather  like  natural  elevations 
than  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Upon  and  around 
them,  however,  were  scattered  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  pottery — the  unen-ing  evidence  of  former 
habitations.  Some  had  been  chosen  by  the  scat- 
tered population  of  the  land  as  sites  for  villages,  or 
for  small  mud-built  forts,  the  mound  itself  affording 
means  of  refuge  and  defence  against  the  marauding 
parties  of  Bedouins  and  Kui-ds  which  for  generations 
have  swept  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
summits  of  others  were  sown  with  com  or  barley. 
During  the  spring  months  they  were  covered  with 
giuss  and  flowers,  bred  by  the  winter  i-ains.  The 
Arabs  call  these  mounds  "  Tel,"  the  Tm-comans  and 
Turks  "  Teppeh,"  both  words  being  equally  applied 
to  natural  hills  and  elevations,  and  the  first  having 
been  used  in  the  same  double  sense  by  the  most 

ancient  Semitic  races  (cf.  Hebrew  ?n,  "  a  hill,"  "  a 

mound,"  "a heap  ot  rubbish,"  Ez.  iii.  15,  Ezr.  ii.59; 
Neh.  vii.  61 ;  2  K.  xix.  12).  They  are  found  in 
vast  numbei-s  throughout  the  whole  region  watered 
by  the  Tigi-is  and  Euphrates  and  their  confluents, 
from  the  Taurus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  They  are 
seen,  but  are  less  numerous,  in  Syria,  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  plains  of  Aimenia.  VVhere- 
e^fcr  they  have  been  examined  iney  appidi'  to  ha"'e 
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furnlsTied  remams  which  identify  i\*.  period  OJ 
their  construction  with  that  of  the  alrennte  supre. 
macy  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  em- 
pires. They  differ  greatly  m  fbim,  size  and  height. 
Some  are  mere  conical  heaps,  varyi.ig  from  50  to 
150  feet  high;  others  have  a  broad  flat  summit, 
and  veiy  precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines  worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such 
mounds  are  especially  numerous  in  the  region  to 
the  east  of  the  Tigiis,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and 
some  of  them  must  mark  the  ruins  of  the  As- 
sp-ian  capital.  There  is  no  edifice  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors  as  forming  part  of  the  city,  which 
we  are  required,  as  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  to 
identify  with  any  existing  remains,  except  the  tomb, 
according  to  some,  of  Ninus,  according  to  others  of 
Sardanapalus,  which  is  recorded  to  have  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7  ;  Amynt, 
Frag.  ed.  Miiller,  p.  13fi).  The  only  difficulty  is 
to  determine  which  niins  are  to  be  oomprised 
within  the  actual  limits  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
northern  extremity  of  the  principal  collection  ot 
mounds  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  may  be 
fixed  at  Shereef  Khan,  and  the  southern  at  Nim- 
roud,  about  6^  miles  from  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  gieat  Zab,  the  ancient  Lycus.  East, 
ward  they  extend  to  Khorsabad,  about  10  milei 
N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan,  and  to  Karamloss,  about 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Nimroud.  Within  the  ai'ea  of  this 
in-egular  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in  every 
direction,  traces  of  ancient  edifices  and  of  fonner 
population.  It  comprises  various  separate  and  dis- 
tinct groups  of  ruins,  four  of  which,  if  not  more, 
are  the  remains  of  fortified  inclosures  or  strong- 
holds, defended  by  walls  and  ditches,  towers  and 
ramparts.  The  principal  are — 1,  the  group  imme- 
diately opposite  Mosul,  including  the  great  mounds 
of  Kouyunjik  (also  called  by  the  Arabs,  Aimoushee- 
yah)  and  Nebbi  Yimus ;  2,  that  near  the  junction 
of  the  Tigiis  and  Zab,  comprising  the  mounds  of 
Nimroud  and  Athur ;  3,  Khoi-sabad,  about  10  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  former  rirer ;  4,  Shereef  Khan, 
about  5J  miles  to  the  north  of  Kouyunjik ;  and  5, 
Selamiyah,  3  miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud. 
Other  large  mounds  are  Baaskeikhah,  and  Karam- 
less,  where  the  remains  of  fortified  inclosures  may 
perhaps  be  traced,  Baazani,  Yarumjeh,  and  Bella wat. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  all  these 
names  are  compai-atively  modem,  dating  from  after 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The  respective  position 
of  these  ruins  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
map  (p.  549).  We  will  describe  the  most  important 
The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  an  inclo 
sure  fonned  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  re 
sembling  a  vast  embankment  of  eai'th,  but  marking 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is 
internipted  by  the  two  great  mounds  of  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Yunus  (p.  550).  To  the  east  of  this  inclo- 
sure  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  line  of  defences, 
consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts.  The  inner  wall 
forms  an  irregular  quadi'angle  with  very  unequal 
sides — the  noithem  being  2333  yards,  the  western, 
or  the  river-face,  4533,  the  eastem  (where  the 
wall  is  almost  the  segment  of  a  circle)  5300  yards, 
and  the  southern  but  little  more  than  1000 ;  alto* 
gether  13,200  yards,  or  7  English  miles  4  fur- 
longs. The  present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  is 
between  40  and  50  feet.  Here  and  there  a  mound 
more  lofty  than  the  lest  covers  the  remains  of  a 
tower  or  a  gateway.  The  walls  appear  to  have 
been  originally  faced,  at  least  to  a  certain  height, 
vith  stone  masonry,  some  remains  of  which  ba^s 
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>eeji  discovered,  ihe  mouud  of  KouyTinjik  is  of 
iftegular  form,  being  nearly  square  at  the  S.W. 
corner,  »nd  ending  almost  in  a  point  at  the  N.E. 
It  is  about  1300  yards  iu  length,  by  500  in  its 
greatest  width ;  its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  and 
its  sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravines 
or  watercourses.  The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but  falls 
from  the  W.  to  the  E.  A  small  village  formerly  stood 
upon  it,  but  has  of  late  years  been  abandoned.  The 
Khosr,  a  narrow  but  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
sweeps  round  the  southern  side  of  the  mound  on  its 
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way  to  jom  the  Tigris.  Anciently  dividing  itself  into 
two  branches,  it  completely  surrounded  KoonuBJik. 
Nebbi  Yunus  is  considc  rably  smaller  than  Kouyunjik, 
being  about  580  yards  by  430,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  40  acres.  In  height  it  is  aLout  tlie 
same.  It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  pails  by 
a  depression  in  the  surface.  Upon  it  is  a  Turcoman 
village  containing  the  apocryphal  tomb  of  Jonah, 
and  a  burial-gi-ound  held  in  great  sanctity  by  Mo- 
hammedans from  its  vicinity  to  this  sacred  edifice. 
Remains  of  entrances  or  gateways  have  been  dis- 
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covered  in  the  N.  and  E.  walls  (bj.  The  Tigns 
formerly  ran  beneath  the  W.  wall,  and  at  the  foot 
of  thti  two  great  mounds.  It  is  now  about  a  mile 
distant  from  them,  but  during  very  high  spring 
floods  it  scftaetimes  reaches  its  ancient  bed.  The 
W.  face  of  the  incbsm-e  (a)  was  thus  protected  by 


Plan  of  Koayiu\|ik  and  Nebbi  Tuana. 

the  river.  The  N.  and  S.  faces  (6  and  d)  were 
strengthened  by  deep  and  broad  moats.  The  E.  (c) 
being  most  accessible  to  an  enemy,  was  most  strongly 
fortified,  and  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  elaborate 
system  of  defences.  The  Khosr,  before  entering  the 
inclosure,  which  it  divides  into  two  neaily  equal 
pai-ts,  ran  for  some  distance  almost  parallel  to  it  (/), 
and  supplied  the  place  of  an  artificial  ditch  for  about 
half  the  length  of  the  E.  wall.  The  remainder  of 
the  wall  was  protected  by  two  wide  moats  (h), 
fed  by  the  stream,  the  supply  of  water  being  regu- 
lated by  dams,  of  which  traces  still  exist.  In 
addition,  one  or  more  ramparts  of  earth  were 
thrown  up,  and  a  moat  excavated  between  the 
inner  walls  and  the  Khosr,  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  was  very  considerably  raised  by  artificial 
means.     Below,  or  to  the  S,  of  the  stream,  a  third 
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iitcn,  excavated  in  the  compact  conglomerate  rock 
and  about  200  feet  broad,  extended  almost  the  whol« 
length  of  the  E.  face,  joining  the  moat  on  the  S. 
An  enormous  cuter  rampart  of  earth,  still  in  som« 
places  above  80  feet  in  height  (»),  completed  the 
defences  on  this  side.  A  few  mounds  outside  this 
rampart  probably  mark  the  sites 
of  detached  towers  or  foi-tifiud 
posts.  This  elaborate  system  of 
fortifications  was  singularly  wall 
devised  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy.  It  is  i-emarkable  that 
within  the  inclosure,  with  the 
exception  of  Kouyuujik  and  Nehbi 
yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregulari- 
ties in  the  surface  of  the  soil 
denote  ruins  of  any  size.  The 
ground  is,  however,  strewed  in 
every  direction  with  fragments 
of  brick,  pottery,  and  the  usual 
signs  of  ancient  population. 

Nimroud  consists  of  a  similar 
inclosure  of  consecutive  mounds 
— the  remains  of  ancient  walls. 
The  system  of  defences  is  how- 
ever very  inferior  in  importance 
and  completeness  to  that  of  Kou- 
yur.jik.  The  indications  of  towers 
occur  at  regular  intei-vals  ;  108 
may  still  be  traced  on  the  N. 
and  E.  sides.  The  area  forms 
an  irregular  square,  about  21^31 
yai'ds  by  2095,  confciining  about 
1000  acres.  The  N.  and  E.  sides 
were  defended  by  moats,  the  W. 
and  S.  walls  by  the  river,  which 
once  flowed  immediately  beneath 
them.  On  the  S.W.  face  is  a 
gi-eat  mound,  700  yards  by  400, 
and  covering  about  60  acres, 
with  a  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  about  140  feet 
high  rising  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  it.  At  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  inclosure  is  a  group  of  lofty  mounds 
called  by  the  Arabs,  after  Nimroud's  lieutenant, 
Athur  (cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  According  to  the  Arab 
geogi-aphers  this  name  at  one  time  applied  to  all 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud  (Layai'd,  Nin.  and  its  Hem. 
ii.  245,  note).  Within  the  inclosure  a  few  slight 
irregularities  in  the  soil  mark  the  sites  of  ancient 
habitations,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  ruins  of 
buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of  brick  ana 
pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  1 J  mile  distant 
ti-om  the  mound,  but  sometimes  reaches  them  dui'ing 
extraordinaiy  floods. 

The  mclosure-walls  of  Klioreabad  form  a  square 
of  about  2000  yards.  They  show  the  remains  oi 
towers  and  gateways.  There  ai-e  appaiently  no 
tr-aces  of  moats  or 
Qitches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name 
to  this  group  of  ruins 
iises  on  the  N.W. 
face.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts 
cr  stages,  the  upper 
about  650  ft.  squarj, 
and  30  ft.  high,  and 
the  lower  adjoining 
it,  aboai  1350  by 
300.  Its  summit 
was  formerly  occu- 
j,M>d  by  an  Arab  vil- 
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Ijigc.  In  one  coi-ner  there  is  a  pyramid  «r  cone, 
similar  to  that  at  Nimroud,  but  very  inferior  in 
h«ifrht  and  size.  Within  the  interior  are  a  few 
mounds  marking  the  sites  of  propyhiea  and  similai' 
detached  monuments,  but  no  traces  of  considei-able 
buildings.  These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early 
Arab  geographers  by  the  name  of  "  Saraoun,"  pro- 
bably a  traditional  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sar- 
gon,  the  king  who  founded  the  palaces  discovered 
there. 

Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a  small  village  in 
the  neighbourhood,  consists  of  a  group  of  mounds 
of  no  great  size  when  compared  with  other  Assy- 
rian ruins,  and  without  traces  of  an  outer-wall. 
Selamiyah  is  an  inclosure  of  irregular  form,  situated 
upon  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about 
5000  yards  in  circuit,  and  containing  an  ai-ea  of 
about  410  acres,  apparently  once  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  or  moat.  It  contains  no  mound  or  ruin, 
ai>d  even  the  earthen  rampart  which  marks  the 
walls  has  in  many  places  nearly  disappeared.  The 
name  is  derived  fi'om  an  Arab  town  once  of  some 
importance,  but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village 
inhabited  by  Turcomans. 

The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  made  in  the  nains  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik, 
and  Khorsabad.  The  first  traveller  who  carefully 
examined  the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr. 
Rich,  formerly  political  agent  for  the  East  India 
Company  at  Baghdad  ;  but  his  investigations  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Kouymijik  and  the  sur- 
rounding mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in 
1820.  From  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such 
as  inscribed  pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems. 
Some  time  before  a  bas-relief  representing  men  and 
animals  had  been  discovred,  but  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Mohammedans.  He  subsequently  visited  the 
mound  of  Nimroud,  of  which,  however,  he  was 
unable  to  make  more  than  a  hasty  examination 
{Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Kurdistan,  ii.  131). 
Several  travellers  described  the  ruins  after  Mr.  Rich, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  them  syste- 
matically until  M.  Botta  was  appointed  French 
consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  Whilst  excavating  in  the 
mound  of  Khorsabad,  to  which  he  had  been  directed 
by  a  peasant,  he  discovered  a  row  of  upright  ala- 
baster slabs,  forming  the  panelling  or  skirting  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  chamber.  This 
chamber  was  found  to  communicate  with  others  of 
similar  construction,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  remains  of  an  edifice  of  considerable  size 
were  buried  in  the  mound.  The  French  Govern- 
ment having  given  the  necessaiy  funds,  the  ruins 
were  fully  explored.  They  consisted  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  number  of  halls,  rooms,  and  passages,  for 
the  most  part  wainscoted  with  slabs  of  coarse  gray 
alabaster,  sculptured  with  figures  in  relief,  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  being  formed  by  colossal  human- 
headed  winged  bulls.  No  remains  of  exterior  archi- 
tecture of  any  great  importance  were  discovered. 
The  calcined  limestone  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  charred  wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the 
building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part 
had  entirely  disapjieared,  and  its  general  plan  could 
only  be  restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story. 
The  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the  Louvre 
came  from  these  ruins. 
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*  It  must  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  whilst  the 
Assyrian  proper  names  sa-e  given  in  the  text  according. 


The  excavations  subsequently  carried  on  by  MM, 
Place  and  Fresnel  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  discovery, 
in  the  inclosure  below  the  platform,  of  propylaea, 
flanktd  by  colossal  human-headed  bulls,  and  of  othei 
detacned  buildings  forming  the  approaches  to  the 
palace,  and  also  of  some  of  the  gateways  in  the 
inclosure-walls,  ornamented  with  similar  mythic 
figures. 

M.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were  followed 
by  those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  Th^ 
mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the  ruins  of 
several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  different  periods 
— materials  for  the  construction  of  the  latest  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  an  earlier  building.  The  most 
ancient  stood  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  platfoiTO, 
the  most  recent  at  the  S.E.  In  general  plan  and 
in  construction  they  resembled  the  ruins  at  Khorsa- 
bad— consisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  chambers, 
and  galleries,  panelled  with  sculptured  and  inscribed 
alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one  into  the  other  by 
doorways  generally  formed  by  paks  of  colossal 
human-headed  winged  bulls  or  lions.  The  exterior 
architecture  could  not  be  traced.  The  lofty  cone 
or  pyramid  of  earth  adjoining  this  edifice  covered 
the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement  of  which  was 
a  square  of  165  feet,  and  consisted,  to  the  height 
of  20  feet,  of  a  sohd  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced 
oc  the  four  sides  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully 
squared,  bevelled,  and  adjusted.  This  stone  facing 
singularly  enough  coincides  exactly  with  the  height 
assigned  by  Xeuophon  to  the  stone  plinth  of  the 
walls  {Anah.  iii.  4),  and  is  surmounted,  as  he 
describes  the  plinth  to  have  been,  by  a  super- 
structure of  bricks,  nearly  every  kiln-burnt  brick 
bearing  an  inscription.  Upon  this  solid  substructure 
there  probably  rose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a 
succession  of  platforms  or  stages,  diminishing  in 
size,  the  highest  having  a  shrine  or  altar  upon  it 
(Babel;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  ch.  v.).  A 
vaulted  chamber  or  gallery,  100  feet  long,  6  broad, 
and  12  high,  crossed  the  centre  of  the  mound  on  a 
level  with  the  summit  of  the  stone-masonry.  It 
had  evidently  been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  con- 
tents at  some  remote  period,  and  may  have  been  a 
royal  sepulchre — the  tomb  of  Ninus,  or  Sardana- 
palus,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  the  tower  described  by  Xenophon  at  Larissa  as 
being  1  plethron  (100  feet)  broad  and  2  plethi'a 
high.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  son  of 
the  king  who  built  the  N.W.  palace,  and  whose 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  supposed  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  Sardanapalus.  bhalmanubar 
or  Shalmaneser,''  the  builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower, 
also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great  mound  a 
second  palace,  which  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
to  furnish  materials  for  later  buildings.  The  black 
obelisk  now  in  the  British  Museum  was  found 
amongst  its  ruins.  On  the  W.  face  of  the  mound 
and  adjoining  the  centre  palace,  are  the  remiias 
of  a  third  edifice,  built  by  the  grandson  of  Shat 
manuhar,  whose  name  is  read  Iva-Lush,  and  who 
is  believed  to  be  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures.  It  contained  some  important  inscribed;  slab% 
but  no  sculptures.  Essarhaddon  raised,  (about  B.C. 
680)  at  the  S.W.  cornei-  of  the  platform  auothes 
royal  abode  of  c<)nsidei-3ble  extent,  but  coasti-ucted- 
principally  with  ni^terials  brought  from, his  prede« 
cesser's  palaces.     In  th^.  opposite  or  S.E.  cornel 


to  the  l;itpst.  in(;erpretations  of  the  cnneiforn^  iEMjcijj' 
tions,  they  are  very,  doubtfuj. 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  still  la.er  palace  built  by  hiB 
pandson  Ashur-emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and 
in  splendour  to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  It<  roonw 
were  small ;  it  appears  to  have  had  no  great  halls, 


and  the  chambe;'?  wert  panelled  with  slabs  of  com- 
mon stone  without  sculp, ure  or  inscriptions.  Some 
important  detached  figuj-es,  believed  to  beai-  the 
name  of  the  historical  Semirttmis,  were,  however 
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found  in  its  ruins.  At  tht  S.W.  ■xmei  of  iht 
mound  of  Kouyunjik  Etood  a  palace  built  by  Seiy 
aacherib  ('about  B.C.  700),  exceeding  in  size  ani 
in  magnificence  of  decoration  all  othei-s  hithertc 
explored.  It  occupied  nearly  100  acres.  A- 
though  much  of  the  building  yet  remains  to  be 
exammed,  and  much  has  altogether  perished,  about 
60  courts,  halls  (some  nearly  150  feet  square), 
rooms,  and  passages  (one  200  feet  long),  have  been 
jiscovered,  all  panelled  with  sculptured  slabs  ot 
alabaster.  The  entrances  to  the  edifice  and  to  the 
principal  chambers  were  flanked  by  groups  of  wingei 
human-headed  lions  and  bulls  of  colossal  propor- 
tions— some  nearly  20  feet  in  height;  27  poi-tals 
thus  fonned  were  excavated  bv  Mr.  Layard.  A 
second  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  platform 
by  the  son  of  Essarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  the 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  In  it  were  discoveied 
sculptures  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  amongst 
'.em  the  senes  representing  the  lion-hunt  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Owing  to  the  sanctity  at- 
tiibuted  by  Mohammedans  to  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Jonah,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  ex- 
amining the  mound  upon  which  it  stands.  A 
shaft  sunk  within  the  walls  of  a  private  house  led 
to  the  discovery  of  sculptured  slabs ;  and  excava- 
tions subsequently  carried  on  by  agents  of  the 
Turkish  Government  proved  that  they  formed  part 
of  a  palace  erected  by  Essarhaddon.  Two  entrances 
or  gateways  in  the  great  inclosure-walls  have  been 
excavated — one  (at  6  on  plan)  flanked  by  colossa. 
human-headed  bulls  and  human  figures.  They,  as 
well  as  the  walls,  appear,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions, to  have  been  constructed  by  Sennacheril, 
No  propylaea  or  detached  buildings  have  as  yet  been 
discovered  within  the  inclosure.  At  Shereeff  Khan 
are  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  but  no  sculptured  slabs 
have  been  dug  up  there.  It  was  founded  by  Sen- 
nacherib, and  added  to  by  his  grandson.  At  Sela- 
miyah  no  remains  of  buildings  nor  any  fragments  ol 
sculpture  or  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. 

The  Assyrian  edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in 
general  plan,  construction,  and  decoration,  that  one 
description  will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying  in 
height,  but  generally  from  30  to  50  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrouuding  country,  and  solidly  con- 
structed of  regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  as  at 
Nimroud,  or  consisting  merely  of  earth  and  rubbish 
heaped  up,  as  at  Kouyunjik.  The  mode  of  raising 
the  latter  kind  of  mound  is  represented  in  a  series 
of  bas-reliefs,  in  which  captives  and  prisoners  are 
seen  amongst  the  workmen  (Layard,  3Ion.  of  Nin. 
2nd  series,  pi.  14, 15).  This  platfoi-m  was  probably 
fiiced  with  stone-masonry,  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  at  Nimroud,  and  broad  flights  of  steps 
(such  as  were  found  at  Khorsabad)  or  inclined 
ways  led  up  to  its  summit.  Although  only  the 
general  plan  of  the  ground-floor  can  now  be  trace  I, 
it  is  evident  that  the  palaces  had  several  storiRS 
built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  whtn  the 
building  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  decay, 
gradually  buried  the  lower  chambere  with  their 
ruins,  and  protected  the  sculptured  slabs  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and 
rubbish  above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  fi-om  a 
few  inches  to  about  20  feet.  It  is  to  this  accumu' 
lation  of  rubbish  above  tbem  that  the  bas-reliem 
csre  their  extraordinary  presei-vation.  The  poitions 
of  the  edifices  still  remaining  consist  of  halb,  cham- 
bers, and  galleries,  opening  for  the  most  ptirt  intc 
large  uncovered  ccurts.     The  partition  wails  Tarj 
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from  6  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  solidly 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  against  which  are  placed 
Che  panelling  or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No 
windows  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers  light 
was  only  admitted  through  the  doors.  The  wall , 
above  the  wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered, 
and  painted  with  figures  and  ornaments.  The  pave- 
ment was  formed  either  of  inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster, 
or  large  flat  kiln-buint  bricks.  It  rested  upon  layers 
of  bitumen  and  fine  sand.  Of  nenrly  similar  con- 
struction are  the  modern  houses  of  Mosul,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  has  probably  been  preserved  from 
the  earliest  times  as  that  best  suited  to  the  climate 
and  to  the  manners  and  wants  of  an  Oriental  people. 
The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the  same  manner  round 
open  courts  or  large  halls.  The  same  alabaster, 
usually  cai-ved  with  ornaments,  is  used  for  wains- 
coting the  apartments,  and  the  walls  are  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  uppei-  part  and  the  ex- 
ternal architecture  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both 
of  which  have  entirely  disappeared,  can  only  be 
restored  conjecturally,  from  a  comparison  of  monu- 
ments represented  in  the  bas-reliefs,  and  of  edifices 
built  by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians,  who  took 
their  arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By  such  means 
Mr.  Fergusson  has,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempted 
to  reconstruct  a  palace  of  Nineveh  (The  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored).  He  presumes 
that  the  upper  stories  were  built  entirely  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  and  wood — a  supposition  wananted  by 
the  absence  of  stone  and  marble  columns,  and  of 
remains  of  stone  and  bumt-brick-masom-y  in  the 
rubbish  and  soil  which  cover  and  surround  the 
ruins ;  that  the  exterior  was  richly  sculptured  and 
painted  with  figures  and  ornaments,  or  decorated 
with  enamelled  bricks  of  bright  colours,  and  that 
light  was  admitted  to  the  principal  chambers  on 
the  ground-floor  through  a  kind  of  gallery  which 
formed  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  upon  which 
•ested  the  wooden  pillars  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  superstructure.  The  capitals  and 
various  details  of  these  pillars,  the  friezes  and 
architectural  ornaments,  he  restores  fi-om  the  stone 
columns  and  other  remains  at  Pereepolis.  He  con- 
jectures that  curtains,  suspended  between  the  pillars, 
kept  out  the  glaring  light  of  the  sun,  and  that  the 
ceilings  were  of  wood-work,  elaborately  painted  with 
patterns  similar  to  those  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures, and  probably  ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory. 
The  discovery  at  Khorsabad  of  an  arched  entrance 
of  considerable  size  and  depth,  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-bumt  bricks,  the  latter  enamelled 
with  figures,  leads  to  the  inference  that  some  of  the 
smaller  chambers  may  have  been  vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
low  relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent 
the  king,  his  attendants,  and  the  geds ;  the  smaller 
sculptures,  which  either  cover  ths  whole  face  of 
the  slab,  or  are  divided  into  two  compai'tments  by 
bands  of  inscriptions,  represent  battles,  sieges,  the 
chase,  single  combats  with  wild  beasts,  religious 
ceremonies,  &c.  &c.  All  refer  to  public  or  national 
events ;  the  hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  the 
prowess  and  personal  valom*  of  the  king  as  the 
head  of  the  people—  "  the  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord.''  The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been 
painted — remains  of  colour  having  been  found  on 
most  of  them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and  within, 
the  Assyrian  palaces  must  have  displayed  a  bar- 
laric  magnificence,  not  however  devoid  of  a  cer- 
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tain  gi-andeur  and  beauty,  which  no  ancient  oi 
modern  edifice  has  probably  exceeded.  Amongst  the 
small  objects,  undoubtedly  of  the  Assyrian  period, 
found  in  the  ruins,  were  copper- vessels  (some  em- 
bossed and  incised  with  figures  of  men  and  animals 
and  graceful  ornaments),  bells,  various  instrument* 
and  tools  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (such  as  spear 
and  aiTow  heads,  swords,  daggers,  shields,  helmets, 
and  fragments  of  chain  ahd  plate  armour),  ivciy 
ornaments,  glass  bowls  and  vases,  alabaster  urns, 
figures  and  other  objects  in  terra-cotta,  pottery, 
parts  of  a  throne,  inscribed  cylinders  and  seals  of 
agate  and  other  piecious  materials,  and  a  few  de- 
tached statues.  All  these  objects  show  great  me- 
chanical skill  and  a  correct  and  refined  taste,  in- 
dicating considerable  advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depositories  of  the  na- 
tional records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods — 
thus  corresponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  both  the  political  and 
religious  chief  of  the  nation,  the  special  favourite 
of  the  deities,  and  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees. 
No  building  has  yet  been  discovered  which  possesses 
any  distinguishing  features  to  mark  it  specially  as  a 
temple.  They  are  all  precisely  similar  in  general 
plan  and  construction.  Most  probably  a  part  of  the 
palace  was  set  apait  for  religious  worship  and  cere- 
monies. Altars  of  stone,  lesembling  the  Gieek  tripod 
in  forai,  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  chambers 
— in  one  instance  before  a  figure  of  the  king  him- 
self (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  351).  According  to 
the  inscriptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
Assyi'ian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnifi- 
cence at  Nineveh,  and  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  empire, 
and  profusely  adorned  them  with  gold,  silver,  and 
other  precious  materials. 

Site  of  the  City. — Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins  which 
may  be  properly  included  within  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  According  to  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  and  those 
who  concur  in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneifoim 
characters,  each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described 
represents  a  separate  and  distinct  city.  The  name 
applied  in  the  inscriptions  to  Nimroud  is  supposed 
to  read  "  Kalkhu,"  and  the  ruins  are  consequently 
identified  with  those  of  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  11); 
Khorsabad  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sai-gon,  the 
name  hanng  been  retained  in  that  of  Sarghun,  or  Sa- 
raoun,  by  whicn  the  ruins  were  known  to  the  A  rab 
geographers ;  Shereef  Khan  is  Tarbisi.  Selamiyah  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscription  having  beer 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  limited 
to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  including  Kon- 
yunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  was  at 
one  time  inclined  to  exclude  even  the  former  mound 
from  the  precincts  of  the  city  {Journ.  of  As.  Sac. 
xii.  418).  Furthermore,  the  ancient  and  primitive 
capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  have  been  not 
Nineveh,  but  a  city  named  Asshur,  whose  rmns 
have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  a  mound, 
on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  6C 
miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It  need  scai-cely  be  observed 
that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumed 
accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneifonn 
inscriptions,  and  that  it  is  totally  at  variance  \\-ith 
the  accounts  and  traditions  presei-ved  by  sacred  and 
classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  impor- 
tance of  Nineveh.  The  area  of  the  inclosure  of 
Kouyunjik,  about  1800  acres,  is  far  too  small  tc 
represent  the  site  of  the  city,  built  as  it  must  havt 
been  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs  and  mau- 
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ners,  even  ifter  allowing  for  every  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  ancient  writers.  Captain  Jones  ( 7b- 
pography  of  Nineveh,  Joum.  of  R.  Asint.  Sac.  xv. 
p.  324)  computes  that  it  would  contain  171:,000 
inhabitants,  50  square  yards  being  given  ^o  each 
person ;  but  the  basis  of  this  calculation  would 
scarcely  apply  to  any  modern  Eastern  city.  If 
Kcuyunjik  represents  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud  Calah, 
where  aie  we  to  place  Resen,  "  a  great  city  "  be- 
tween the  two?  (Gen.  x.  12.)  Scarcely  at  Sela- 
miyah,  only  three  miles  from  Nimroud,  and  where 
no  ruins  of  any  importance  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  groups 
of  mounds  are  not  rums  of  separate  cities,  but  of 
fortified  royal  residences,  each  combining  palaces, 
.emples,  propylaea,  gardens,  and  paiks,  and  having 
its  peculiar  name ;  and  that  they  all  formed  part 
of  one  great  city  built  and  added  to  at  difl'eieut 
periods,  and  consisting  of  distinct  quarters  scattered 
over  a  very  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant 
one  from  the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  com- 
pared with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more 
appropriately  with  Delhi,  a  city  rebuilt  at  various 
periods,  but  never  on  exactly  the  same  site,  and 
whose  ruins  consequently  cover  an  area  but  little 
inferior  to  that  assigned  to  the  capital  of  Assyria. 
The  primitive  site,  the  one  upon  which  Nineveh 
was  originally  founded,  may  possibly  have  been 
that  occupied  by  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik.  It  is 
thus  alone  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh, 
if  ;my  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them, 
can  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains.  The  ab- 
sence of  all  traces  of  buildings  of  any  size  within 
the  inclosures  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  Khor- 
sabad,  and  the  existence  of  propylaea  forming  part 
of  the  approaches  to  the  palace,  beneath  and  at  a 
considerable  distance  fi'om  the  gi-eat  mound  at 
Khorsabad,  seem  to  add  weight  to  this  conjecture. 
Even  Sir  H.  Rawhnson  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
all  the  ruins  may  have  formed  part  of  "  that  group 
of  cities,  which  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah, 
was  known  by  the  common  name  of  Nineveh  "  (On 
the  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Joum. 
As.  Soc).  But  the  existence  of  fortified  palaces  is 
consistent  with  Oriental  custom,  and  with  authentic 
descriptions  of  ancient  Eastern  cities.  Such  were 
the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  walls  of 
the  largest  of  which  were  GO  stadia,  or  7  miles  in 
circuit,  or  little  less  than  those  of  Kouyunjik,  and 
considerably  greater  than  those  of  Nimroud  [Ba- 
bylon]. The  Persians,  who  appear  to  have  closely 
imitated  the  Assyrians  in  most  things,  constructed 
similar  fortified  parks,  or  paradises — as  they  were 
called — which  included  royal  dwelling  places  (Quint. 
Curt.  1.  7,  c.  8).  Indeed,  if  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  cuneifonn  inscriptions  is  to  be  trusted,  the 
Assyrian  palaces  were  of  precisely  the  same  cha- 
lacter;  for  that  built  by  Essarhaddon  at  Nebbi 
Yunus,  is  stated  to  have  been  so  large  that  horses 
and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but  even 
bred  within  its  walls  (Fox  Talbot,  Assyr.  Texts 
translated,  17,  18).  It  is  evident  that  this  de- 
scription cannot  apply  to  a  building  occupying  so 
confined  an  area  as  the  summit  of  this  mound,  but 
to  a  vast  inclosed  space.  This  aggregation  of 
strongholds  may  illustrate  the  allusion  in  Nahum 
(iii.  14),  "  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify 


*  To  support  the  theory  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Assyria  being  Asshur,  a  further  identification  is  re- 
quired of  two  kings  whose  names  are  read  Tiglath- 
pik'seri  one  found  in  a  rock-eut  inscription  at  Bavian 
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thy  strongholds,"'  and  "  repair  thy  fortified  places.' 
They  were  probably  surrounded  by  the  dwelling! 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  either  collected  in 
groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  the  midst  of  fields, 
orchards,  and  gardens.  There  are  still  sufficient 
indications  in  the  country  around  of  the  sites  of 
such  habitations.  The  fortified  inclosures,  whilst 
including  the  residences  of  the  king,  his  family  or 
immediate  tribe,  his  principal  officers,  and  probably 
the  chief  priests,  may  also  have  served  as  places  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  large  in 
times  of  danger  or  attack.  According  to  Diodorus 
(ii.  9)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (v.  1),  there  was  land 
enough  within  the  precincts  of  Babylon,  besides 
gardens  and  orchai'ds,  to  furnish  corn  for  the  wants 
of  the  whole  population  in  case  of  siege  :  and  in  the 
book  of  Jonah,  Nineveh  is  said  to  contain,  besides  its 
population,  "much  cattle"  (iv.  11).  As  at  Baby- 
lon, no  great  consecutive  wall  of  inclosure  comprising 
all  the  ruins,  such  as  that  described  by  Diodorus, 
has  been  discovered  at  Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall 
ever  existed,  otherwise  some  traces  of  so  vast  and 
massive  a  structure  must  have  remained  to  this 
day.  The  river  Gomel,  the  modern  Ghazir-Su, 
may  have  formed  the  eastern  boundary  or  defence 
of  the  city.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  mound  of 
Kalah  Sherghat  to  represent  the  site  of  the  pri- 
mitive capital  of  Assyria  called  Asshur,  they  must 
rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  inscrip- 
tions. This  city  was  founded,  or  added  to,  they  are 
supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shamas-Iva,  the  son 
and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagon,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  about  B.C. 
1840.  Assyiia  and  its  capital  remained  subject  to 
Babylonia  until  B.C.  1273,  when  an  independent 
Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which  fourteen 
kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat.  AboQt 
B.C.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  asserted, 
was  transferred  by  Sardanapalus  (the  second  of 
the  name,  and  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks) 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  nanjed 
Shalmanubar.  There  it  continued  about  2.50 
years,  when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  cap- 
ital of  the  empire  [Assyria].  These  assumptions 
seem  to  rest  upon  very  slender  grounds  ;  and 
Dr.  Hincks  altogether  rejects  the  theory  of  the 
Babylonian  character  of  these  early  kings,  believing 
them  to  be  Assyrian  (Report  to  Trustees  of  Brit 
Mus.  on  Cylinders  and  Terra-Cottas).  It  is  believea 
that  on  an  inscribed  tena-cotta  cylinder  discovered 
at  Kalah  Sherghat,  the  foundation  of  a  temple  is 
attributed  to  this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal  name 
similar  to  that  of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  is  read  on 
a  brick  from  some  rums  in  southern  Babylonia,  and 
the  two  kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  (Rawl.  Herod. 
i.  p.  456,  note  5)  ;  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Ba- 
bylonian king  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  is 
lead  Ibil-anu-duina,  a  name  entirely  different  fmm 
that  of  the  presumed  viceroy  cf  Asshur.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  occm-rence  that  the 
same  names  should  be  found  in  royal  dynasties 
cf  very  different  periods. =  The  Assyrian  dynas- 
ties furnish  more  than  one  example.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that  no  remains  of  sufficient 
antiquity  and  importance  ha^'e  been  discovered  at 


in  the  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Mosul,  tne  other  occur- 
ring on  the  Kalah  Sherghat  cylinder.  M.  Oppert  baa 
questioned  the  identity  of  tho  two  (Rawl.  Herod,  i. 
459,  and  note;. 
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Kalah  Sherghat  tc  justify  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  ancient  capital.  The  only  sculpture  found  in 
the  ruins,  the  seated  figure  in  blaclc  basalt  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  belongs  to  a  later  ]:<eriod 
than  the  monuments  from  the  N.W.  palace  at 
Nimroud.  Upon  the  presumed  idenfficatiou  above 
indicated,  and  upon  no  other  evidence,  as  far  as  we 
3aa  utJOierstaid.  an  entirely  new  system  of  Assyrian 
Ijitory  and  cnronologj  has  been  constructed,  of 
which  a  sketch  has  been  given  under  tlie  title  As- 
syria (see  also  Rawlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  489). 
It  need  only  be  pointed  out  here  that  this  system 
.s  at  variance  with  sacred,  classical,  and  monumental 
history,  and  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  proven, 
until  the  Assyrian  ruins  have  been  examined  with 
more  completeness  than  has  hitherto  been  possible, 
\nd  until  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions has  made  far  greater  progress.  It  has 
been  shown  how  continuously  tradition  points  to 
Nineveh  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Assyria.  There  is 
no  allusion  to  any  other  city  which  enjoyed  this 
rank.  Its  name  occui-s  in  thp  statistical  table  of 
Karnak,  in  conjunction  with  >iaharaina  or  Meso- 
potamia, and  on  a  fiagment  recently  discovered  by 
M.  Mariette,  of  the  time  of  Thotmas  III.,  or  about 
B.C.  1490  (Birch,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  of  Lit.  ii.  345, 
second  Series)  ;  and  no  mention  has  besu  found  on 
any  Egyptian  monument  of  such  cities  as  Asshur 
and  Calah.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  R.  S.  of  Lit.,  has,  however,  contended 
that  the  Naharayn,  Saenkar,  and  Assuri  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  are  not  Mesopotamia,  Singar, 
and  Assyria,  and  that  Nin-i-iu  is  not  Nineveh  at  all, 
but  refers  to  a  city  in  the  chain  of  Taurus.  But 
these  conclusions  are  altogether  rejected  by  Egyp- 
tian scholars.  Further  researches  may  show  that 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  and  that  of  Sai- 
danapalus  at  Nimroud,  were  built  upon  the  site, 
and  above  the  remains  of  very  much  earlier  edifices. 
According  to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions, 
Sardanapalus  himself  founded  a  temple  at "  Nineveh" 
(Rawl.  Herod,  i.  462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  building 
have  been  discovered  at  Kouyunjik.  Sargon  restored 
the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected 
his  palace  "  near  to  Nineveh "  [id.  474),  whilst 
Sennacherib  only  claims  to  have  rebuilt  the  palaces, 
which  were  "rent  and  split  from  extreme  old  age" 
(id.  475),  employing  360,000  men,  captives  from 
Chaldaea,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Cilicia,  in  the  under- 
taking, and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  founded  of  old, 
ar.d  governed  by  his  forefathers,  "  kings  of  the  old 
time"  (Fox  Talbot,  on  Bellino's  cylinder,  Journ. 
of  As.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.).  Old  palaces,  a  great  tower, 
and  ancient  temples  dedicated  to  Ishtar  and  Bar 
Muri,  also  stood  there.  Hitherto  the  remains  of  no 
other  edifices  than  those  attributed  to  Sennacherib 
and  his  successors  have  been  discovered  in  the  group 
of  ruins  opposite  Mosul. 

Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh,  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  0.  T. — These  are  exclusively  contained 
in  the  Books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah ;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire  (ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again 
fi-om  its  ruins:  "With  an  overninning  flood  he 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof."  "  He 
will  make  an  utter  end ;  affiiction  shall  not  ris^  up 
the  second  time"  (i.  8,  9).  "Thy  people  is  scat- 
tered upon  the  mountains,  and  no  one  gathereth 
them.  Tht;re  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise"  (lii. 
18,  15).     The  manner  in  which  the  city  should  b« 
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takftn  seems  to  be  indicated.  "  The  defence  shall 
be  prepared"  (ii.  5)  is  rendered  in  the  margins 
readnig  "  the  covering  or  coverer  shall  be  prepared/ 
and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith  (^Prophecies  on  Assyria 
and  the  Assyrians,  242),  "the  covering  machine," 
the  covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  tc  be 
represented  in  the  bas-reliets  as  being  used  in  sieges. 
Some  commentators  believe  that  "  the  overrunning 
flood  "  refers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  lestruc- 
tion  of  the  walls  by  an  extraordinary  overflow  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  city 
to  assault  through  a  breach  ;  others,  that  it  applies 
to  a  large  and  devastating  army.  An  allusion  to 
the  overflow  of  the  river  may  be  contained  in  ii.  6, 
"The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
palace  shall  be  dissolved,"  a  prophecy  supposed  t« 
have  been  fulfilled  when  the  Medo-Babylonian  army 
captured  the  city.  Diodorus  (ii.  27)  relates  of  that 
event,  that  "  there  was  an  old  prophecy  that  Ni- 
neveh should  not  be  taken  till  the  river  became  an 
enemy  to  the  city :  and  in  the  third  year  of  the 
siege  the  river  being  swoln  with  continued  rains, 
overflowed  part  of  the  city,  and  broke  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  stadia  ;  then  the  king  thinking 
that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled  and  the  river  become 
an  enemy  to  the  city,  built  a  large  funeral  pile  in 
the  palace,  and  collecting  together  all  his  wealth, 
and  his  concubines  and  eunuchs,  burnt  himself  and 
the  palace  with  them  all :  and  the  enemy  entered 
the  breach  that  the  waters  had  made,  and  took  the 
city."  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either 
Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears  to  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  The  Tigris  is  still  subject 
to  very  high  and  dangerous  floods  during  the 
winter  and  spring  rains,  and  even  now  frequently 
reaches  the  ruins.  When  it  flowed  in  its  ancient 
bed  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  a  part  of  the  city 
might  have  been  overwhelmed  by  an  extraordinary 
inundation.  The  Ukening  of  Nineveh  to  ''a  pool 
of  water"  (ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to 
the  moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.  The 
city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  "  The  fire 
shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fire  devour 
thee"  (iii.  13,  15).  The  gateway  in  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Kouyunjik  inciosure  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  as  well  as  the  palaces.  The  population  was 
to  be  surprised  when  unprepared,  "  while  they  are 
drunk  as  drunkards  they  shall  be  devoureii  aS 
stubble  fully  dry  "  (i.  10).  Diodorus  states  that 
the  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made  when  they  weir 
overcome  with  wine.  In  the  bas-reliefs  carousing 
scenes  are  represented,  in  which  the  king,  his  cour 
tiers,  and  even  the  queen,  reclining  on  couches  or 
seated  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  musicians,  appear 
to  be  pledging  each  other  in  bowls  of  wine  (Botta, 
Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  63-67, 112, 113,  and  one  very  in- 
teresting slab  in  tlie  Brit.  Mus.,  figured  on  p.  556). 
The  captivity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  removal  to 
distant  provinces,  are  predicted  (iii.  18).  Their 
dispersion,  which  occurred  when  the  city  fell,  was 
in  accordance  with  the  barbarous  custom  of  the 
age.  The  palace-temples  were  to  be  plundered  or 
their  idol^,  "  cut  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will 
I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten  image  " 
(i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth  :  "  Taka 
ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  talce  the  spoil  of  gold  "  (ii.  G). 
For  ages  the  Assyiian  edifices  have  been  despoiled 
of  their  sacred  images  ;  and  enormous  aiiounts  o( 
gold  and  silver  were,  according  to  tradition,  taken 
to  Ecbataiia  by  the  conquering  Jtledes  (Diod.  Sit. 
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ii.).  Only  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  precious 
metab  were  found  in  the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its 
fall,  was  to  be  "empty,  and  void,  and  waste"  (ii. 
10) ;  "  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look 
npon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is 
Uid  waste"  (iii.  7).  These  epithets  describe  the 
present  state   of  the  site  cf  the  city.     But   the 
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fullest  and  the  most  vivid  and  poetical  picture  of 
its  ruined  and  deserted  condition  is  that  given  by 
Zephaniah,  who  probably  lived  to  see  its  fall.  "  He 
will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  diy  like  a 
wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst 
of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations :  both  the  cor- 
moi-ant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper 


King  (easting.     From  Kouyunjik* 


lintels  of  it :  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows  : 
desolation  shall  be  in  the  thresholds :  for  he  shall 
uncover  the  cedar  work  ....  how  is  she  become 
a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down  in  ! 
every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  hiss  and  wag 
his  hand  '  (ii.  13,  14,  15).  The  canals  which 
once  fertiris<^  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except  when 
the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical  rains  the  site 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  suiTounding  country, 
is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  camels  may  be  seen  seeking  scanty  pasture 
amongst  the  mounds.  From  the  unwholesome 
swamp  within  the  ruins  of  Khoreabad,  and  from  the 
reedy  banks  of  the  little  streams  that  flow  by  Kou- 
yunjik  and  Nimioiid  may  be  heard  the  croak  of  the 
coiTOorant  and  the  bittern.  The  cedar-wood  which 
adorned  the  ceilings  of  the  palaces  has  been  uncovered 
by  modern  explorers  (Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  357),  and 
in  the  deserted  halls  the  hyena,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and 
the  jackall,  now  lie  down.  Many  allusions  in  the 
0.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  warfare,  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  the 
Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monuments. 
Thus  (Nah.  ii.  3),  "the  shield  of  his  mighty  men 
is  made  red,  the  valiant  men  ai-e  in  scarlet."  The 
shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  waixiors  are  generally 
painted  red  in  the  sculptures.  The  magnificent 
description  of  the  assault  upon  the  city  (iii.  1,  2,  3) 
is  illustrated  in  almost  every  particular  (Layard, 
Nin.  and  its  Rem.  ii.,  part  ii.,  ch.  v.).  The  mounds 
built  up  against  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  (Is. 
xxxvii.  33 ;  2  K.  xix.  32  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  &c.),  the 
battering- i-am  (Ez.  iv.  2),  the  various  kinds 
of  annour,  helmets,  shields,  spears,  and  swords, 
used  in  battle  and  dming  a  siege ;  the  chariots 
and  hoi-ses  (Nah.  iii.  3;  Chariot),  are  all 
seen  in  various  bas-reliefs  (Layard,  Nin.  and 
its  Rem.  ii.,  part  ii.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  custom  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the 
slain  and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  K.  x.  8) 
is  constantly  represented  (Layai-d,  ii.  164). 
The  allusion  in  2  K.  xix.  28,  "  I  will  put  my 
hoos  in  thy  nose  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips," 
is  ilUistiated  in  a  bas-relief  fi'om  Khorsabad 
{id.  37&;. 


The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive  in  As- 
syria and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnificence 
(xxiii.  14,  15).  "She  saw  men  of  sculptured  work- 
manship upon  the  walls ;  likenesses  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  pictured  in  red,  girded  with  girdles  upon 
their  loins,  with  coloured  flowing  head-dresses  upon 
their  heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  all  of  them  " 
(Lay.  Nin.  and  its  Rem.  ii.  307) ;  a  description 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  and  waiTiore  (see  especially  Botta, 
Mon.  de  Nin.  pi.  12).  The  mystic  figures  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the 
lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been  suggestpd 
by  the  eagle-headed  idols,  and  man-headed  bulls  and 
lions  (by  some  identified  with  the  cherubim  of  the 
Jews  [Cheeub]),  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 


winged  deity. 


"  wheel  within  wheel  "  by  the  winged  circre  or 
globe  frequently  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  (Lay 
Nin,  and  its  Rem.  i'i.  p.  465). 
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Arts. — ^The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a  subja  t  at 
present  involved  in  mystery,  and  one  which  ori'ti-s  a 
wide  rield  for  speculation  and  research.     Those  who 
derive  the  civilisation  and   political  system   of  the 
Assyrians  fi'om  Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to 
the  same  source.     One  of  the  principal  features  of 
their  architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as 
K  substructure  for  their  national  edifices,  may  have 
been  taken  from  a  people  inhabiting  plains  perfectly 
fiat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather  than  an  undu- 
lating country  in  which  natui-al  elevations  are  not  un- 
common, such  as  Assyria  proper.  But  it  still  remains 
to  be  proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds   on  or 
near  the  site  of  Nineveh.  Whetlier  dher  leading  fea- 
tures and  the  details  of  Assyrian  f.'.'chitecture  came 
from  the  same  source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt. 
Such  Babylonian  edifices  as  have  been  hitherto  ex- 
plored are  of  a  later  date  than  those  of  Nineveh, 
to   which    they  appear  to    bear   but  little  resem- 
blance.    The  only  features  in  common  seem  to  be 
the  ascending  stages  of  the  temples  or  tombs,  and 
the  use  of  enamelled  bricks.    The  custom  of  panelling 
walls  with  alabaster  or  stone  must  have  originated 
ni  a  country  in  which  such  materials  abound,  as  in 
Assyria,  and  not  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  southern 
Mesopotamia,  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except 
at  great  cost  or  by  great  labour.     The  use  of  sun- 
dried  and  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  of  wooden  columns 
would  be  common  to  both  countries,  as  also  such 
arrangements  for  the  admission  of  light  and  exclu- 
Bion  of  heat  as  the  climate  would  naturally  suggest. 
In  none  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any 
ti'aces  hitherto  been  found  of  progressive  change. 
In  the  architecture   of  the   most   ancient   known 
edifice  all  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already 
fully  developed ;  no  new  features  of  any  import- 
ance seem  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period. 
The   palace   of  Sennacherib  only  excels  those   of 
his  remote  predecessors  in  the  vastness  of  its  pro- 
portions,   and   in    the    elaborate    magnificence   of 
its   details.     In   sculpture,  as  probably  in   paint- 
ing also,  if  we  possessed  the  means  of  comparison, 
the  same   thing  is  obsei-vable   as   in   the  remains 
of  ancient    Egypt.     The  earliest  works    hitherto 
discovered  show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period  of 
gradual  development,  which,  judging  from  the  slow 
progress  made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must 
have  extended  over  a  vast  number  of  years.     They 
exhibit  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  at  the  highest 
stage   of  excellence   they  probably  ever   attained. 
The  only  change  we  can  trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one 
of  decline  or  "  decadence."     The  latest  monuments, 
such  as  those  from  the  palaces  of  Essarhaddon  and 
his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imitation  of  nature, 
especially  in  the  representation  of  animals,  such  as 
the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  &c.,  and  a  more  careful  and 
minute  execution  of  details  than  those  from  the 
earlier  edifices ;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  invention, 
and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  displayed  in  the 
most  ancient   sculptures.      This  will    at   once  be 
perceived  by  a  comparison  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.     In  the  older  sculptures  there 
Dccur  the  most  graceful  and  varied  combinations  of 
flowers,  beasts,   birds,  and  other   natural   objects, 
tr&'ited  in  a  conventional  and  highly  artistic  man- 
ner ;   in  the  later  there  is  only  a  constant  and  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace  fornis, 
without  much  display  of  invention  or  imagination 
(compare   Layard,  Mon.  of  Nineveh,    1st    series, 
specially  plates   5,  8,  43-48,  50,  with  2i2d  series, 
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passim;  and  with  Botta,  Monumens  de  Ntnive).  Tht 
same  remark  applies  to  animals.  The  lions  of  tht 
earlier  period  are  a  grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a  certiiB 
extent,  conventional  representation  of  the  beast — not 
very  different  from  that  of  th  •  Greek  sculptor  in 
the  noblest  period  of  Greek  art  (Lavard,  Mon.  of 
Nin.  2nd  series,  pi.  2).  In  the  later  bas-reliefs,  such 
as  those  from  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  III.,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  lions  are  more  closely 
imitated  from  nature  without  any  conventional 
elevation;  but  what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost  in 
dignity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  human  forni,  though  in  its  representation  the  As- 
syrians, like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  hnve  been, 
at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  religious  pre- 
judices or  laws.  For  instance,  the  face  is  almost  in- 
variably in  profile,  not  because  the  sculptor  was 
unable  to  represent  the  full  face,  one  or  two  examples 
of  it  occurring  in  the  bas-reliefs,  but  probably  be- 
cause he  was  bound  by  a  generally  received  custom, 
through  which  he  would  not  break.  No  new  forms 
or  combinations  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Assyrian  art  daring  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not 
longer  period,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it. 
We  trace  throughout  the  same  eagle-headed,  lion- 
headed,  and  fish-headed  figures,  the  same  winged 
divinities,  the  same  composite  forms  at  the  doorways. 
In  the  earliest  works,  an  attempt  at  composition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
the  figures,  is  perhaps  more  evident  than  in  the 
later, — as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Lion-hunt 
from  the  N.  W.  Palace,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(Layard,  Mon.  of  Nin.  pi.  10).  A  parallel  may  in 
many  respects  be  drawn  between  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  from  their  earliest  known  period  to  their 
latest,  and  those  of  Greece  from  Phidias  to  the 
Roman  epoch,  and  of  Italy  from  the  15th  to  tha 
18th  century. 

The  ait  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an 
original  and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the 
Assyrians  alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various  periods 
possessed  the  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its 
highest  perfection  by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  them,  it  may  well  and  con- 
veniently bear  their  name.  From  whence  it  was 
originally  derived  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show. 
If  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  there  are 
no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may  per- 
haps be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  one  was 
the  offspring  of  the  other.  These  analogies,  if  not 
accidental,  may  have  been  derived,  at  some  very 
remote  period,  from  a  common  source.  The  two 
may  have  been  offshoots  from  some  common  trunk 
which  perished  ages  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes 
W3s  founded ;  or  the  Phoenicians,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  have  introduced  into  the  two  coun- 
tries, between  which  they  were  placed,  and  between 
which  they  may  have  formed  a  commercial  link, 
the  aiis  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  Whatever  the 
origin,  the  development  of  the  aiis  of  the  two 
countries  appears  to  have  been  affected  and  directed 
by  very  opposite  conditions  of  national  chai'acter, 
climate,  geographical  and  geological  position,  politics, 
and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  architecture  seems  to 
have  been  derived  fi'om  a  stone  prototype,  Assyrian 
from  a  wooden  one — in  accordance  with  the  physical 
nature  of  the  two  countries.  Assyrian  ai't  is  the 
type  of  power,  vigour,  and  action  ;   Egyptian  that  o{ 
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mIdq  dignity  and  repose.  The  one  is  the  expression 
of  an  ambitious,  conquering,  and  restless  nature  ;  the 
other  of  a  itice  which  seema  to  have  worked  for  itself 
«lone  and  for  eternity.  At  a  late  period  of  Assyrian 
ttistoi  y ,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Khorsabad 
palace  (about  the  8th  century  B.C.),  a  more  iiti- 
mate  intercourse  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic 
alliances  than  had  previously  existed,  appeal's  to 
have  led  to  the  introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian 
manufacture  into  Assyria,  and  may  have  influenced 
to  a  limited  extent  its  arts.  A  precisely  similar 
influence  proceeding  from  Assyria  has  been  lemarked 
at  the  same  period  in  Egypt,  probably  arising  from 
the  conquest  and  temporary  occupation  of  the 
latter  country  by  the  Assyrians,  under  a  king 
whose  name  is  read  Asshur-bani-pal,  mentioned  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Trans,  of  R.  Soc. 
of  Lit.,  new  series).  To  this  age  belong  the  ivories, 
bronzes,  and  nearly  all  the  small  objects  of  an 
Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparently  of 
Egyptian  workmanship,  discovered  in  the  Assyrian 
ruins.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  certain 
Hellenic  artists  from  Idalium,  Citium,  Salamis, 
Faphos,  and  other  Greek  cities,  that  Greeks  were 
employed  by  Essarhaddon  and  his  son  in  executing 
the  sculptured  decorations  of  their  palaces  (Piawl. 
Herod,  i.  483).  But,  passing  over  the  extreme  un- 
certainty attaching  to  the  decipherment  of  proper 
names  in  the  cuneifonn  character,  it  must  be  ob- 
sei'ved  that  no  remains  whatever  of  Greek  art  of 
so  early  a  period  are  known,  which  can  be  com- 
pared in  knowledge  of  principles  and  in  beauty  of 
execution  and  of  design  with  the  sculptures  of 
Assyria.  Niebuhr  has  remarked  of  Hellenic  art, 
tliat  "  anything  produced  before  the  Persian  war 
was  altogether  barbarous  "  (34th  Lecture  on  An- 
cient History).  If  Greek  artists  could  execute  such 
monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
they  not  display  equal  skill  in  their  own  country  ? 
The  influence,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  discoveries  at  Nine- 
veh show  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  ele- 
ment in  Greek  art  was  derived  from  Assyria,  as  the 
Doric  came  from  Egypt.  There  is  scarcely  a  lead- 
ing form  or  a  detail  in  the  Ionic  order  which  cannot 
be  traced  to  Assyria — the  volute  of  the  column,  the 
frieze  of  gi'iffins,  the  honeysuckle-border,  the  guil- 
loche,  the  Caryatides,  and  many  other  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  style. 

The  arts  of  the  Assyrians,  especially  their  archi- 
tecture, spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with 
another  in  a  lower  state  of  civilisation.  They  appear 
to  have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more 
or  less  influence  on  the  countries  between  it  and 
the  MediteiTanean.  Monuments  of  an  Assyrian 
character  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Syria,  and  further  researches  would  probably 
disclose  many  more.  The  arts  of  the  Phoenicians, 
judging  from  the  few  specimens  presei^ved,  show 
the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of  even  the 
most  insignificant  remains,  and  of  any  implements 
which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to  the 
Jews  [Arms],  theie  aie  no  materials  for  comparison 
between  Jewish  and  Assyrian  art.  It  is  possible 
that  the  bronzes  and  ivories  discovered  at  Nineveh 
were  of  Phoenician  manufactuie,  like  the  vessels  in 
Solomon's  temple.  On  the  lion-weights,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  inscriptions  both  in  the 
cxmeiform  and  Phoenician  cbaract.ns.  The  Assy- 
riaji  icKcriptions  seem  to  indicate  a  direct  depeivd- 
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ence  of  Judaea  upon  Assyria  from  a  very  earlj 
period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  and 
"houses"  of  Solomon  (cf.  1  K.  vi.,  vii. ;  2  Chr 
iii.,  iv. ;  Joseph,  viii.  2  ;  Fergusson's  Palaces  of 
Nineveh ;  and  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  642) ,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  much  similarity  between 
them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  if  net  in  the 
exterior  architecture,  ceitainly  in  the  interior  de- 
corations, such  as  the  walls  panelled  or  wains- 
coted with  sawn  stones,  the  sculptures  on  the 
slabs  representing  trees  and  plants,  the  remainder 
of  the  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  various 
colours  and  pictures,  the  figures  of  the  winged 
cherubim  carved  "  ail  the  house  round,"  and  espe- 
cially on  the  doorways,  the  ornaments  of  open 
flowers,  pomegranates,  and  lilies  (apparently  corre- 
sponding exactly  with  the  rosettes,  pomegranates, 
and  honey-suckle  ornaments  of  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs,  Botta,  Mon.  de  Nin.  and  Layard,  Man.  of 
Nin.),  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams  of  cedar- 
wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  however  very  much 
inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects  of  art  (if 
we  may  use  the  term)  contained  in  the  Temple  we 
have  the  description  of  the  pillars,  of  the  brazen 
sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or  copper  vessels.  They 
were  the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son  of  a  Phoenician 
artist  by  a  Jewish  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
(IK.  vii.  14),  a  fact  which  gives  us  some  insight 
into  Phoenician  art,  and  seems  to  show  that  the 
Jews  had  no  art  of  their  own,  as  Hiram  was 
fetched  from  Tyre  by  Solomon.  The  Assyrian 
character  of  these  objects  is  very  remarkabis. 
The  two  pillars  and  "chapiters"  of  brass  had 
ornaments  of  lilies  and  pomegranates  ;  the  brazen 
sea  was  supported  on  oxen,  and  its  rim  was  orna- 
mented witli  flowers  of  lilies,  whilst  the  bases  were 
graven  with  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim  on  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  plates  of  the  ledges  with  cherubim, 
lions,  and  palm-trees.  The  vail  of  the  temple,  oi 
difterent  colours,  had  also  cherubim  wrought  upon 
it.  (Cf.  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  woodcut,  p.  588,  in 
which  a  large  vessel,  probably  of  bronze  or  copper, 
is  represented  supported  upon  oxen,  and  Mon.  of 
Nin.  series  2,  pi.  60,  65,  68, — in  which  vessels 
with  embossed  rims  appai-ently  similar  to  those  in 
Solomon's  temple  are  figured.  Also  series  1,  pi.  8, 
44,  48,  in  which  embroideries  with  cherubim, 
occur.) 

The  influence  of  Assyiia  to  the  eastward  wa? 
even  more  considerable,  extending  far  into  Asia. 
The  Persians  copied  their  ai'chitecture  (with  such 
modifications  as  the  climate  and  the  building- 
materials  at  hand  suggested),  their  sculpture,  pro- 
bably their  painting  and  their  mode  of  writing, 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  ruined  palaces  of  Perse- 
polis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  construction 
as  those  of  Nineveh — the  entrances  formed  by 
human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculptured 
stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  The  various  religious 
emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the  same  As- 
syrian character.  In  Persia,  however,  a  stone  archi- 
tecture prevailed,  and  the  columns  in  that  material 
have  resisted  to  this  day  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  Persians  made  an  advance  in  one  resptct 
upon  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  probably  painting 
likewise,  in  an  attempt  at  a  natural  representation  oi 
drapery  by  the  introduction  of  folds,  of  w^hich  there  is 
only  the  slightest  indication  on  Assyrian  monuments, 
It  may  have  been  partly  through  Persia  that  the  in« 
fluence  of  Assyrian  art  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and 
t'nence  into  (ii-eece;  but  it  had  probably  penetrated 
far  into  the  former  cou;itry  long  before  the  Persiar 
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ioininatioD.  Wc  find  it  strongly  shown  in  the 
sarliest  moniinients,  as  in  those  or  Lycia  and 
Plirygia,  and  in  the  archaic  sculptures  of  Branchidae. 
But  the  early  art  of  Asia  Minor  still  offers  a  most 
interesting  field  for  investigation.  Amongst  the 
Assyrinns,  the  ai'ts  wei-e  principally  employed,  as 
amongst  all  nations  iu  their  eailier  stages  of  civili- 
«ation,  for  religious  and  national  purposes.  The 
colossal  figures  at  the  doorways  of  tlie  palaces  were 
mythic  combinations  to  denote  the  attributes  of  a 
doity.  The  "  Man-Bull"  and  the  "  Man-Lion,"  are 
conjectured  to  be  the  gods  "Nin"  and  "  Nergal," 
presiding  over  war  and  the  chace  ;  the  eagle-headed 
iud  fish-headed  figm-es  so  constantly  repeated  in 
the  sculptures,  and  as  ornaments  on  vessels  of 
metal,  or  in  embroideries — Nisroch  and  Dagon.  The 
bas-reliefs  almost  invariably  record  some  deed  of  the 
Kmg,  as  head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat 
with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast 
palace-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculptures 
specially  illustrating  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  Assyrians  have 
been  discovered,  except  one  or 
two  incidents,  such  as  men 
baking  bread  or  tending  horses, 
introduced  as  mere  accessories 
into  the  historical  bas-reliefs. 
This  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  traces  what- 
ever have  yet  been  found  of 
their  burial  places,  or  even  of 
their  mode  of  dealing  with 
tlie  dead.  It  is  chiefly  upon  the  walls  of  tombs 
that  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  so 
fully  depicted.  In  the  useful  arts,  as  in  the  fine 
aits,  the  Assyrians  had  made  a  progress  which 
denotes  a  very  high  state  of  civilisation  [Assyria]. 
When  the  inscriptions  have  been  fully  examined  and 
deciphered,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  they 
had  made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  the  sciences, 
especially  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  numeration, 
and  hydraulics.  Although  the  site  of  Nineveh 
afforded  no  special  advantages  for  commerce,  and 
although  she  owed  her  greatness  rather  to  her  poli- 
tical position  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  yet, 
situated  upon  a  navigable  river  communicating  with 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have 
soon  formed  one  of  the  gieat  trading  stations  between 
that  important  inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the  Medi- 
teiTanean,  an/i  must  have  become  /.  depot  for  the 
S^erchandise  supplied  to  a  great  pare  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  Her  merch?nts  are  described 
in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  24)  as  trading;  in  blue  clothes 
and  broidered  work  (such  as  is  proba".  ly  represented 
in  the  sculptures),  and  in  Nahui)>  (iii.  16)  as 
"  multiplied  above  the  stars  of  heavi  n."  The  ani- 
mals represented  on  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum  and  on  other  monuments,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  elephant,  the  double-humped  camel,  and  various 
kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  show  a  communication 
direct  or  indirect  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia. 
This  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  praC' 
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afterwards  baked  in  a  furnace  or  kiin.  (Cf.  Kzekiel, 
iv.  1,  "Take  thee  a  tile  .  .  .  and  pourtriy  ajK)n 
it  the  city,  even  Jerusalem.")  The  cylinders  are 
hollow,  and  appear,  from  tlie  hole  pierced  thiough 
them,  to  have  been  mounted  .'■»  as  to  turn  rounds 
and  to  present  their  several  sirles  to  the  reader.  The 
character  employed  was  the  ano«^-headed  or  cunei- 
form— so  called  from  each  letter  being  fonned  by 
marks  or  elements  resembling  an  airow-head  or  a 
wedge.  This  mode  of  writing,  beiieved  by  some  to 
be  of  Turanian  or  Scythic  origin,  prevailed  through- 
out the  provinces  comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  least  20  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  ;  after  which  epoch,  although  occa- 
sionally employed,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  never  extended  into  Syria,  Arabia, 
01-  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was  adopted  in  Annenia. 
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of  the  arrovv-lieaded  or  cuneiform  writing. 

A  cursive  writing  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian 
and  Phoenician,  and  by  some  believed  to  be  the 
original  form  of  all  other  cursive  writing  used  in 
Western  Asia,  including  the  Hebrew,  appears  to  have 
also  been  occasionally  employed  in  Assyria,  probably 
for  documents  written  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  or 
perhaps  leather  skins.  The  Assyrian  cuneitbrm  cha- 
racter was  of  the  same  class  as  the  Babylonian, 
only  differing  from  it  in  the  less  complicatnd  nature 
of  its  forms.  Although  the  primaiy  elements  in  the 
later  Persian  and  so-called  Median  cuneiform  were 
the  same,  yet  their  combination  and  the  value  of 
the  letters  were  quite  distinct.  The  latter,  indeed, 
is  but  a  form  of  the  Assyrian.  Herodotus  terms  all 
cuneifoim  writing  the  "  Assyrian  writing  "  (Herod, 
iv.  87).  This  chai'acter  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  more  ancient  form  of  hieroglyphic 
writing ;  but  if  so,  all  traces  of  such  origin  have 
disappeaied.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alpha- 
bet (if  the  tenn  may  be  applied  to  above  20C 
signs)  is  of  the  most  complicated,  imperfect,  and 
arbitrary  natm-e — some  characters  being  phonetic, 
others  syllabic,  others  ideographic — the  same  cha- 
racter being  frequently  used  indifferently.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  principnl  difficulties  in 
the  process  of  deciphei-ment.  The  investigation 
first  commenced  by  Grotefend  (Heeren,  Asiatic 
Nations,  vol.  ii.  App.  2)  has  since  been  carried 
on  with  much  success  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Dr. 
Hincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  in  Eng- 
tlce  of  carrying  to  Assyria  as  captives  the  skilled  '  land,  and  by  M.  Oppert  in  France  (see  papers  by 
ai-tists  and  workmen  of  conquered  countries,  must  '  those  gentlemen  in  the  Journals  of  the  Hoy.  As. 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Soc,  in  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in 
Assyrian  manufactures.  j  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  in  the  Athe' 


Writing  aiid  Language. — The  ruins  of  Nineveh 
aave  fiarnished  a  vast  collection  of  inscriptions  partly 
carved  on   marble  or  stone  slabs,  and  partly  im- 


naeurn).  Although  considerable  doubt  may  still 
reasonably  prevail  as  to  the  interpretation  of  details, 
as  to  grammatical  construction,  and  especially  as  to 


pressed  upon  bricks,  and  upon  clay  cylinders,  or  :  the  rendenng  of  proper  namesj  sufficient  progress 
tis-sided  and  eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  |  has  been  made  to  enable  the  student  to  ascertain 
which,  used  ie-r  the  purpose  when  stdl  moist,  were  i  v'th  some  degree  of  confidence  the  general  mei'iiug 
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unci  contents  of  au  insciiption.  The  people  of  Ni- 
neveh spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called  Chaldee  of  the 
Rooks  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  This  agrees  with  the 
t«>stimony  of  the  0.  T.  But  it  is  asserted  that 
there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia, 
a  more  ancient  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian  or 
Scythic  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
from  which  the  Assyrians  derived  their  civilisation 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  mythology.  It  was 
retained  for  sacred  pui-poses  by  the  conquering  race, 
as  the  Latin  was  retained  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  Catholic  chui-ch.  In  frag- 
ments of  vocabularies  discovered  in  the  record- 
chamber  at  Kouyunjik  words  in  the  two  languages 
are  placed  in  parallel  columns,  whilst  a  centre  column 
contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign  repre- 
senting both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian  words 
or  roots  are  further  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the 
Assyrian  tongue,  and  tablets  apparently  in  that  lan- 
guage have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  The 
monumental  inscriptions  occur  on  detached  stelae 
and  obelisks,  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  in 
the  British  Museum  from  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and 
one  in  the  Berlin  Aluseum  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  on  the  colossal  human-headed  lions  and 
bulls,  upon  parts  not  occupied  by  sculpture,  as  be- 
tween the  legs ;  on  the  sculptured  slabs,  generally 
iu  bands  between  two  bas-reliefs,  to  which  they  seem 
to  refer ;  and,  as  in  Persia  and  Annenia,  carved  on 
the  face  of  rocks  in  the  hill-country.  At  Nimroud 
the  same  inscription  is  carved  on  nearly  every  slab  in 
the  N.  W.  palace,  and  generally  repeated  on  the  back, 
and  even  carried  across  the  sculptured  colossal  figm-es. 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  usually  contain  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  king  who  built  or  restored  the  edifice 
in  which  they  are  found,  records  of  his  wars  and 
expeditions  into  distant  countries,  of  the  amount  of 
tribute  and  spoil  taken  from  conquered  tribes,  of 
the  building  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  invocations 
to  the  gods  of  Assyria.  Frequently  every  stone 
and  kiln-burnt  brick  used  in  a  building  bears  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  king,  and  generally  those 
of  his  father  and  grandfather  are  added.  These 
inscribed  bricks  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  restor- 
ing the  royal  dynasties.  The  longest  inscription  on 
stone,  that  from  the  N.  W.  palace  of  Nineveh  con- 
taining  the   records  of  Sardanapalus  II.,  has  325 
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lines,  that  on  the  black  obelisk  has  210.  The 
most  important  hitherto  discovered  in  connezius 
with  Biblical  history,  is  that  upon  a  pan-  of  colossal 
human-headed  bulls  from  Kouyunjik,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  the  records  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  describing,  amongst  other  events,  his 
wars  With  Hezekiah.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  represent  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Lachish  (Lachish;  Layard,  Nin.  and 
Bab.  p.  148-153). 


#«wttD  Captives  from  I.ac]ii&h  iivouyunjUi), 


Sennacherib  ou  his  Throne  bet'oro  l^acbljh. 

A  long  list  might  be  given  of  Biblical  names  00- 
cun'ing  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (id.  626). 
Those  of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  lead,  Jehu 
son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk  (Jehu  ; 
Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  613),  Mena- 
hem  on  a  slab  from  the  S.  W. 
palace,  Nimroud,  now  in  the  Briti>li 
Museum  (id.  617),  and  Hezekiah  id 
the  Kouyunjik  recoids.  The  most 
important  insciibed  tena-cotta  cy - 
lindei-s  are  —  those  from  Kalal 
Sherghat,  with  the  annals  of  & 
king,  whose  name  is  believed  to 
read  Tiglath  Pileser,  not  the  samt 
mentioned  in  the  2nd  Book  of 
Kings,  but  an  earlier  monarch,  who 
is  SLipposed  to  have  reigned  about 
B.C.  1110  CKawI.  Herod,  i.  457), 
those  from  Khorsabad  containing  the 
annals  of  Sargon  ;  those  from  Kou- 
yunjik, especially  one  known  ai 
Bel  lino's  cylinder,  with  the  chioni- 
cles  of  Sennacherib ;  that  from  Nobbi 
Yunus  with  the  records  ol  Essarhad- 
don,  and  the  fragmciit-s  of  thrca 
cylinders  with  those  of  his  son    The 
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ter^t  inscription  on  a  cylinder  is  of  820  lines.  Sucn 
cylinders  and  ii.sciibed  slabs  were  generally  buried 
beneath  the  foundations  of  gi'eat  public  buildings. 
Many  fragments  of  cylinders  and  a  vast  collection 
of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  many  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  some  beaiing  the  impressions  of  seals, 
were  discovered  in  a  chamber  at  Kouyunjik,  and  are 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  They  ap- 
pear to  include  historical  documents,  vocabularies, 
astronomical  and  other  calculations,  cakndars,  direc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies, 
lists  of  the  gods,  their  attributes,  and  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  their  worship,  descriptions  of  countries, 
lists  of  animals,  grants  of  lands,  &c.  &c.  In  this 
ihamber  was  also  found  the  piece  of  clay  bearing  the 
seal  of  the  Egyptian  king,  So  or  Sabaco,  and  that  of 
an  Assyrian  monarch,  either  Sennacherib  or  his  son, 
probably  affixed  to  a  treaty  between  the  two,  which 
having  been  wi  itten  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  had 
entirely  perished  ''Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  15fi). 
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(Original  size.) 


Fart  of  Cartouche  of  Sabaco,  enlarged  fi'om  the  impression  of 
his  Signet 

The  most  important  results  may  be  expected 
when  inscriptions  so  numerous  and  so  varied  in  cha- 
racter are  deciphered.  A  list  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
kings  can  already  be  compiled,  and  the  annals  of  the 
greater  number  of  them  will  probably  be  restored  to 
the  lost  history  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  of  one  which  appears  to 
have  exercised  perhaps  greater  influence  than  any 
other  upon  the  subsequent  condition  and  develop- 
aient  of  civilised  man.     [Assyria.] 

The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh or  in  Assyiia  which  may  have  any  claim  to  be 
considered  descendants  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  :ountry  are  the  so-called  Chaldaean  or  Nes- 
torian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, the  plains  round  the  lake  of  Ooroomiyah  in 
Persia,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mosul.  They  still  speak  a  Semitic  dialect,  almost 
identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  books  of  Daniel 
ind  Ezra.     A  resemblance,  which  may  be  but  fan- 
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cilui,  lias  been  traced  between  them  and  the  reirtc 

sentations  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  bas-reliefs.  Theii 
physical  characteristics  at  any  rate  seem  to  mark 
taem  as  of  the  same  race.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Asia  have  been  exposed  peihaps  nrore  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  the  de- 
vastating inroads  of  stranger  hordes.  Conqufring 
tribes  of  Arabf.  and  of  Tartars  have  more  than  onoe 
well-nigh  exterminated  the  population  which  they 
found  there,  and  have  occupied  their  places.  The 
few  survivors  from  these  terrible  massacres  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they 
may  still  linger.  A  curse  seems  to  hang  over  a 
land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  vast  number  of  human  beings.  Those 
who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly  diminishing,  and 
there  seems  no  prospect  that  for  generations  to  come 
this  once-favoured  country  should  remain  other  than 
a  wilderness. 

(Layard 's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains ;  Nineveh  and 
Babylon ;  and  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  1st  and  2nd 
Series ;  Botta's  Monument  de  Ninive ;  Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored  ;  Vaux's 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis.)  [A,  H.  L.] 

NIN'EVITES  {Vivivirai:  Ninevitae).  The 
inhabitants  of  Nineveh  (Luie  xi.  30). 

NI'SAN.    [Months.] 

NIS'KOCH  (1lhp3 :  Meo-eoox,  Mai's  ed.  'Eo-- 
5pdx  ;  Alex.  "Effopax  in  2  K.  ;  tiaffapdx  '"  Is. : 
Nesroch).  The  proper  name  of  an  idol  of  Nineveh, 
in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  worshipping  when 
assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer 
(2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38).  Selden  confesses  his 
ignorance  of  the  deity  denoted  by  this  name  {de  Dis 
Syris,  synt.  ii.  c.  10) ;  but  Beyer,  in  his  Addita- 
menta  (pp.  323-325)  has  collected  several  conje'> 
tures.  Jarchi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  explains 
Nisroch  as  "  a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah's  ark,"  fi-om 
the  analysis  which  is  given  of  the  word  by  Rab- 
binical expositors  (1-103  =  NHIi  K")DJ).  What  the 
true  etymology  may  be  is  extremely  doubtful.  If 
the  origin  of  the  word  be  Shemitic,  it  may  be  de- 
rived, as  Gesenius  suggests,  from  the  Heb.  "IK'3 
which  is  in  Arab,  nisr,  "  an  eagle,"  with  the  ter- 
mination och  or  ach,  which  is  intensive  in  Persian," 
so  that  Nisroch  would  signify  "  the  gi-eat  eagle  " 
(comp.  Arioch).  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is 
adopted,  however,  by  Mr.  Layard,  v;ho  identifies 
with  Nisroch  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyriau 
monuments,  and  is  always  rep:esented  as  contending 
with  and  conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull  {Ninemh, 
ii.  458,  459).  In  another  passage  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  fact  that  Asshur  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Assyrians,  as  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  inscriptions,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
name  Nisroch  as  that  of  the  chief  god  of  Nineveh, 
by  supposing  that  Sennacherib  may  have  been  slain 
in  the  temple  of  Asshur,  and  that  the  Hebrews, 
seeing  everywhere  the  eagie-headed  figure,  "  may 
have  believed  it  to  be  that  of  the  peculiar  god  of  the 
Assyrians,  to  whom  they  consequently  gave  a  name 
denoting  an  eagle"  {Nin.^  Bab.  637,  note).  Other 
explanations,  based  upon  the  same  etymology,  have 
been  given  ;  such  as  that  suggested  by  Beyer  {Addit. 
p.  324),  that  Nisroch  denotes  "Noah's  eagle," 
that  is  "  Noah's  bird,"  that  is  "  Noah's  dove,"  the 


=  So  he  says  In  hie  Thes.,  but  in  his  JesaUk  (\.  976)  Hi 
correctly  calls  it  a  dimlotiUve, 
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dove  being  an  object  '>f  worship  among  the  Assjrrians 
(Luciaii,  de  Jom.  trag.  c.  42)  ;  or  that  mentioned 
as  more  probable  by  Winer  [Realw.  s.  v.),  that  it 
was  the  constellation  Aquila,  the  eaele  being  in  the 
Persian  religion  a  symbol  of  Ormuzd.  Parlchurst, 
Jeriving  the  word  from  the  Chaldee  root  "^"O,  serac 
'^which  occurs  in  Dan.  vi.  in  the  form  N'3"lD,  sd- 
recayyi,  and  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "presidents"), 
conjectures  that  Nisroch  may  be  the  impersonation 
of  the  fcuiar  fire,  and  substantially  identical  with 
Molech  and  Milcora,  which  are  both  derived  from  a 
/oot  similar  in  meaning  to  serac.  Nothing,  however, 
is  certain  with  regard  to  Nisioch,  except  that  these 
conjectures,  one  and  all,  are  very  little  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Sir  K.  Rawlinson  says  that  Asshur  had 
no  temple  at  Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib  could 
have  been  worshipping  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  I.  p. 
590).  He  conjectures  that  Nisroch  is  not  a  genuine 
reading.  Josephus  has  a  curious  variation.  He 
says  (Ant.  X.  1  §5)  that  Sennacherib  was  buried 
in  his  own  temple  called  Arasce  (fv  t^  ISicj) 
ya^  'Apd(TKTj  Kiyofxivcf).  [W,  A.  W.] 

NITRE  (^^3,  nei/ier:  e\Koy,  vlrpov :  nitrum) 
occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  As  he  that  taketh  away  a 
gaiTnent  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon  nether, 
so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart ;" 
and  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  said  of  sinful  Judah, 
"  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nether  and  take  thee 
much  borith  LSoapJ,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked 
before  me."  The  substance  denoted  is  not  that 
which  we  now  understand  by  the  term  nitre,  i.  e. 
nitrate  of  potassa — "  saltpetre  " — but  the  vlrpov 
or  KiTpov  of  the  Greeks,  the  nitrum  of  the  Latins, 
and  the  natron  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  of 
modern  chemistry.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  nitrum  of  the  ancients ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Beckmann,  who 
(History  of  Inventions,  ii.  482,  Bohn's  ed.)  has 
devoted  a  chapter  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  in  the  notes.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
time  the  English  tenn  nitre  first  came  to  be  used 
for  saltpetre,  but  our  translator  no  doubt  imder- 
stood  thei'eby  the  carbonate  of  soda,  for  nitre  is  so 
used  by  Holland  in  his  translation  of  Pliny  (xxxi. 
10)  in  contradistinction  to  saltpetre,  which  he  gives 
as  the  marginal  explanation  oi  aphronitrum. 

The  latter  pan  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  is  well 
explained  by  Shaw,  who  says  {Trav.  ii.  387),  "the 
unsuitableness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy 
heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  contrariety 
there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron."  This  is 
far  preferable  to  the  explanation  given  by  Michaelis 
{De  Nitro  Hehraeor.  in  Commentat.  Societ.  Beg. 
praelect.  i.  166;  and  Suppl.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1704), 
that  the  simile  alludes  to  the  unpleasant  smell 
arising  from  the  admixture  of  the  acid  and  alkali ; 
it  points  rather  to  the  extreme  mental  agitation 
produced  by  ill-timed  mirth,  the  grating  against 
the  feelings,  to  make  use  of  another  metaphor. 
Natrum  was  and  is  still  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
washing  linen,  the  value  of  soda  in  this  respect  is 
well  known ;  this  explains  Jer.  I.  c,  "  though  thou 
urash  thee  with  soda,"  &c.  Hasselquist  (Trav. 
275)  says  that  natrum  is  dug  out  of  a  pit  or  mine 
near  Mantnra  in  Egypt,  and  is  mixed  with  lime- 
Jtoue  and  is  of  a  whitish-brown  colour.  The 
Egyptians  use  it,  (,  1 )  to  put  into  bread  instead  of 
east,  (2)  instead  of  soap,  (3)  as  a  cure  for  the 
xiothache,  being  mixed  with  vinegar.  Compare 
also  Foi-skSl  {Fior.  Aegypt.  Arab.  p.  xlvi.),  who 
fires  its  Arabic  names,  utrun  or  natrun. 
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Natron  is  foiusd  abundantly  in  the  well-kaovm 
soda  lakes  of  Egypt  described  by  Pliny  (xxxi.  10), 
and  refened  to  by  Strabo  (xvli.  A.  1155.  ed, 
Kramer),  which  are  situated  in  the  baiTen  valley  o< 
Bahr-bela-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea), about  50  miles  W. 
of  Cairo;  the  natron  occurs  in  whitish  or  yellcwish 
efflorescent  crusts,  or  in  beds  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  very  hard  (Volney,  Trav.  i.  15),  which 
in  the  winter  are  covered  with  water  about  two 
feet  deep;  during  the  other  nine  months  of  tha 
year  the  lakes  are  dry,  at  which  period  the  natron 
is  procured.  (See  Andreossi,  Memoire  sur  la  Vailet 
des  Lacs  de  Natron,  in  Mem.  sur  V^gypte,  ii. 
276,  &c. ;  Berthollet,  Observat.  sur  le  Natron, 
ibid.  p.  310  ;  Descript.  de  I'jSgypte,  xxi.  205.) 

•"W.  H.] 

NO.     [No-Amon.] 

NOADI'AH  (nnyi3:    NwaS/a:    Noadaia). 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Binnui,  who  with  Meremoth, 
Eleazar,  and  Jozabad,  weighed  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  belonging  to  the  Temple  which  were  brought 
back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33).  In  1  Esd.  viii. 
63,  he  is  called  "  Moeth  the  son  of  Sabbaa." 

2.  (Noadia).  The  prophetess  Noadiah  joined 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  in  their  attempt  to  intimidate 
Nehemiah  while  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  vi.  14).  She  is  only  mentioned  in  Nehe- 
miah's  denunciation  of  his  enemies,  and  is  not  pro- 
minent in  the  narrative. 

NO'AH  (Pll) :  Na>«;  Joseph.  Ktieos:  Noe),  the 
tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in  the  line  of  Seth, 
was  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson  of  Methu- 
selah. Of  his  father  Lamech  all  that  we  know  is 
comprised  in  the  words  that  he  uttered  on  the  birth 
of  his  son,  words  the  more  significant  when  we 
contrast  them  with  the  saying  of  the  other  Lamech 
of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also  been  preserved. 
The  one  exults  in  the  discovery  of  weapons  by 
which  he  ma  /  defend  himself  in  case  of  need.  The 
other,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  mourns  over  the  curse 
which  rests  on  the  ground,  seeing  in  it  evidently 
the  consequence  of  siu.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  religious  feeling  which  speaks  of  "  the  ground 
which  Jehovah  hath  cursed."  Not  less  evident  is 
the  bitter  sense  of  weary  and  fruitless  labour,  min- 
gled with  better  hopes  fo.  the  future.  We  reiid 
that  on  the  birth  of  a  son  "  he  called  his  name 
Noah,  siiying.  This  shall  comfort  us,  for  om-  work 
and  labour  of  our  hands,  because  of  (or  from)  the 
ground  which  Jehovah  hath  cursed."  Nothing  can 
be  more  exquisitely  true  and  natural  than  the  way 
in  which  the  old  man's  saddened  heart  turns  fondly 
to  his  son.  His  own  lot  had  been  cast  in  evil  times  ; 
"  but  this,"  he  says,  "  sha?  comfort  us."  One 
hardly  knows  whether  the  soi-ow  or  the  hope  pre- 
dominates. Cleaily  there  is  an  almost  prophetic 
feeling  in  the  name  which  he  gives  his  son,  and 
hence  some  Christian  writers  have  seen  in  the  lan- 
guage a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  sup- 
posed that  as  Eve  was  mistaken  on  the  birth  of 
Cain,  so  Lamech  in  like  manner  was  deceived  in  his 
hope  of  Noah.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  from 
the  language  of  the  narrative  that  the  hopes  of 
either  were  of  so  definite  a  nature.  The  knowledge 
of  a  personal  Deliverer  was  not  vouchsafed  till  a 
much  later  period. 

In  the  reason  which  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his 
son  Noah,  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  which  it 
is  impossible  to  presence  in  English.  He  csJled 
bifl  Bsiaie  Noali  (nj,  Noach,  nest),  Kvyuig.  "thissau>« 
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«hja.  comfort  us"  (-13011^,  yenachatnfinfl).     It   is 

luite  plain  thnt  the  name  "  rest,"  and  the  vei-b 
"comfort,"  are  of  different  roots  ;  and  we  must 
not  try  to  make  a  philologist  of  Lamech,  and  sup- 
pose that  he  was  giving  an  accurate  derivation  of 
the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the  name, 
after  a  fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages  and 
countries. 

Of  Noah  himself  from  this  time  we  hear  no- 
thing more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it  is  said 
he  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.» 

Very  remarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  ante-diluvian 
world.  The  narrative  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure;  a  mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  But  some  few  facts 
are  clear.  The  wickedness  of  the  world  is  described 
as  having  reached  a  desperate  pitch,  owing  it  would 
seem  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fusion  of  two  races 
which  had  hitherto  been  distinct.  And  further  the 
marked  features  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age  were 
lust  and  brutal  outrage.  "  They  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chose ;"  and,  "  the  earth  was  tilled 
with  violence."  "  The  earth  was  corrupt ;  for  all 
flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth."  So 
far  the  pictme  is  clear  and  vivid.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  some  of  its  details,  we  are  left 
gi'eatly  at  a  loss.     The  naiTative  stands  thus : 

"And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam) 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and 
daughters  weie  born  unto  them  ;  then  the  sons  of 
God  (the  Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the 
Adam)  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  to  them 
wives  of  all  that  they  chose.  And  Jehovah  said. 
My  spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled) 
in  men,  seeing  that  they  are  [or,  in  their  eiTor  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  be  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yeais.  The  Nephilim  were  in  the  eai'th 
in  those  days  ;  and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons  of 
God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughtei-s  of 
men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  born  to  them, 
these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown." 

Here  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  present 
themselves :  Who  were  the  sons  of  God  ?  Who  the 
daughters  of  men  ?  \Vho  the  Nephilim  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  rule, 
or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men  ;"  and  of  the  words 
which  follow,  "  But  their  days  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ?" 

We  will  briefly  review  the  principal  solutions 
which  have  been  given  of  these  difficulties. 

a.  Sons  of  God  and  daughters  of  men. 

Three  different  inteipretations  have  from  very  early 
times  been  given  of  this  most  singular  passage. 

1.  The  "sons  of  Elohim"  were  explained  to  mean 
sons  of  princes,  or  men  of  high  rank  (as  in  Ps. 
'xxxii.  6,  6'ne  'Elyon,  sons  of  the  Most  High)  who 
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'  In  marked  contrast  with  the  simplicity  and  subemess 
jf  the  Biblical  narrative,  is  the  wonderful  story  told  of 
N'oah's  birth  in  the  book  of  Enoch.  Lamech's  wife,  it 
is  said,  "  brought  forth  a  child,  the  flesh  of  which  was 
white  as  snow,  and  red  as  a  rose  ;  the  hair  of  whose  head 
was  white  like  wool,  and  long ;  and  whose  eyes  were 
beantiful.  When  he  opened  them  he  Uluminated  all  the 
house  like  the  sun.  And  when  he  was  taken  from  the 
band  of  the  midwife,  opening  also  his  mouth,  h/i  spoke  to 
the  Lord  of  righteousness."  Lamech  Is  terrified  at  the 
prodigy,  and  goes  to  his  father  Mathusala,  and  tells  him 
Uiftt  he  has  begotten  a  son  who  is  unlike  other  children. 
?n  b<  orlng  the  story,  Mathusala  proreMls,  al  La.<£cc;h's 


degraded  themselves  by  contracting  marriages  with 
"  the  daughters  of  men."  j.  e.  with  women  of  in- 
ferior position.  This  interpretation  was  defended 
by  Ps.  xlix.  3,  where  "sons  of  men,"  b'ne  d<Mm, 
means  "  men  of  low  degree,"  i.-,  opposed  to  b'ne  is/i, 
"  men  of  high  degree."  Here,  however,  the  opfx>- 
sition  is  with  b'ne  ha-Elohim,  and  not  with  b'ne  bh, 
and  therefore  the  passages  are  not  parallel.  This 
is  the  inteipretiition  of  the  Targum  of  Oukelos, 
following  the  oldest  Palestinian  Kabbala,  ol  the 
later  Targum,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Vers.  So  also 
Symmachus,  Saadia,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpeaus, 
Aben  Ezra,  and  R.  Sol.  Isaaki.  In  recent  times 
this  view  has  been  elaboiated  and  put  in  the  most 
favourable  light  by  Schiller  {Wer-ke,  x.  401,  &c.)  ; 
but  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by  every  modern 
commentator  of  any  note. 

2.  A  second  interpretation,  perhaps  not  less  an- 
cient, miderstands  by  the  "  sons  of  Elohim,"  angels. 
So  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  which  according  to 
Procopius  and  Augustine  (Z)e  Civit.  Dei,  xv.  23), 
had  the  reading  iLyytKoi  rod  &eov,  whilst  othei-s 
had  viol  rod  @eov,  the  last  having  been  generally 
preferred  since  Cyril  and  Augustine ;  so  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3;  Philo  De  Gigantibus  [perhaps  Aquila, 
who  has  viol  rod  Qeov,  of  which  however  Jerome 
says,  Deos  intelligens  angelos  sive  sanctos'] ;  the 
Book  of  Enoch  as  quoted  by  Georgius  Syncellus 
in  his  Chronogi'aphia,  where  they  are  termed  oi 
typiiyopoi,  "the  watchers"  (as  in  Daniel);  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (translated  by  Dillmann  from 
the  Ethiopic) ;  the  later  Jewish  Hagada,  whence 
we  have  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Shamchazai  and 
Azazel,""  given  by  Jellinek  in  the  Midrash  Abchir ; 
and  most  of  the  older  Fathers  of  the  Church,  find- 
ing probably  in  their  Greek  MSS.  &yyi\oi  toC 
@iov,  as  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clemens 
Alex.,  Tertullian,  and  Lactantius.  This  view,  how- 
ever, seemed  in  later  times  to  be  too  monstrous 
to  be  entertained.  R.  Sim.  b.  Jochai  anathema- 
tized it.  Cyrill  calls  it  aroirdTaTOV.  Theodoret 
( Quaest.  in  Gen.")  declares  the  maintainers  of  it 
to  have  lost  their  senses,  ifjLfip6vTT)T0i  koX  &yav 
7]\i6iot  ;  Philastrius  numbers  it  among  heresies, 
Chrysostom  among  blasphemies.  Finally,  Calvin 
says  of  it,  "  Vetus  illud  commentum  de  angelorum 
concubitu  cum  mulieribus  sua  absurditate  abunde 
refellitur,  ac  mirum  est  doctos  viros  tam  crassis 
et  prodigiosis  deliriis  fuisse  olim  fascinates."  Not- 
withstanding all  which,  however,  many  modern 
Geiinan  commentators  very  strenuously  assert  this 
view.  They  rest  their  ai-gument  in  favour  of  it 
mainly  on  these  two  particulars ;  first,  that  "  sons 
of  God  "  is  everywhere  else  in  the  0.  T.  a  name  of 
the  angels;  and  next,  that  St.  Jude  seems  to  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  this  interpretation. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  it  is  not  even 
certain  that  in  all  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"the  sons  of  God"  are  mentioned  angels  are  meant. 


entreaty,  to  consult  Enoch,  "  whose  residence  is  with  the 
angels."  Enoch  explains  that,  in  the  days  of  his  father 
Jared,  "  those  who  were  from  heaven  disregarded  the  word 
of  the  Lord  . .  .  laid  aside  their  class  and  intermingled  with 
women ;"  that  consequently  a  deluge  was  to  be  sent  upon 
the  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  "  washed  from  all  cor* 
ruption ;"  that  Noah  and  bis  children  should  be  saved 
and  that  his  posterity  should  beget  on  the  earth  gianta, 
not  spiritual,  but  carnal  (Book  of  Enoch,  ch.  cv.  p.  161-3). 
•>  In  Beresh.  Rab.  in  Gen.  vi.  2,  this  Azazel  is  declared  it 
be  the  tutelary  deity  of  women's  ornaments  and  (lalut 
and  is  identified  with  the  Azazel  in  Lev  xvi  8. 
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It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  so  to  understand  the  de- 
sdgcation  either  in  Ps.  xxix.  I  or  Ixxxix.  6,  cr  even 
in  Job  i.,  ii.  In  any  of  these  passages  it  might 
mean  holy  men.  Job  xxxviii.  7,  and  Dan.  iii.  25, 
are  the  only  places  in  which  it  certainly  means 
wigels.  The  argument  from  St.  Jude  is  of  more 
force ;  for  he  does  compare  the  sin  of  the  angels  to 
that  of  Sodom  and  Gomon-ha  (toutou  in  ver.  7 
must  refer  to  the  angels  mentioned  in  ver.  6),  as  if 
it  were  of  a  like  unnatural  kind.  And  that  this 
was  the  meaning  of  St.  Jude  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  when  we  recollect  his  quotation  from  the 
iJook  of  Enoch  where  the  same  view  is  taken.  Fur- 
ther, that  the  angels  had  the  power  of  assuming  a 
corporeal  form  seems  dear  from  many  pai-ts  of  the 
0.  T.  All  that  can  be  urged  in  support  of  this  view 
has  been  said  by  Delitzsch  in  his  Die  Genesis  ausge- 
iegt,  and  by  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  Alien  Bundes,  and 
his  treatise,  Die  Ehen  der  Sohne  Gottes.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  their  arguments  are  not 
without  weight.  The  early  existence  of  such  an 
interpretation  seems  at  any  late  to  indicate  a  start- 
ing-point for  the  heathen  mythologies.  The  fact, 
loo,  that  from  such  an  inteicoui-se  "  the  mighty 
men"  were  born,  points  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Greek  "  heroes"  were  sons  of  the  gods  ;  ovk  olffda 
says  Plato  in  the  Cratylus,  '6ri  rj/iiOeoi  oi  ^p«€S ; 
vdvTfs  SrjTTOv  ysySvacriv  ipaffdfVTts  fi  Behs  0vt]- 
TTJs  tl  Ovrirol  deas.  Even  Hesiod's  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  giants,  monstrous  and  fantastic  as  it  is, 
bears  tokens  of  having  originated  in  the  same  belief. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  stories  of 
incuhi  and  succubi,  so  commonly  believed  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  even  Heidegger  {Hist.  Sacr. 
i.  289)  does  not  discredit,  had  reference  to  a  com- 
merce between  demons  and  mortals  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  narrated  in  Genesis. "^ 

Two  modern  poets,  Byron  (in  his  diama  of  Cain) 
and  !Moore  (in  his  Loves  of  the  Angels),  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  interpretation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  poems. 

3.  The  interpretation,  however,  which  is  now  most 
generally  received,  is  that  which  understands  by 
"  the  sons  of  the  Elohim"  the  family  and  descend- 
ants of  Seth,  and  by  "  the  daughters  of  man 
(Adam),"  the  women  of  the  family  of  Cain.  So 
the  Clementine  Recognitions  interpret  "  the  sons  of 
the  Elohim  "  as  Homines  justi  qui  angelorum  vix- 
erant  vitam.  So  Ephrem.  and  the  Christian  Adam- 
Book  of  the  East :  so  also,  Theodoret,  Chrysostom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  othei-s  ; 
and  in  later  times  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and 
a  wliole  host  of  recent  commentatore.  They  all 
suppose  that  whereas  the  two  lines  of  descent  from 
Adam — the  famU  '  of  Seth  who  preserved  their  taith 
in  God.  and  the  family  of  Cain  who  lived  only  for 
thie  world — had  hitherto  kept  distinct,  now  a  min- 
gling cf  the  two  races  took  place  which  resulted  in 
the  thorough  corruption  of  the  foi-mer,  who  falling 
away,  plunged  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  wickedness, 
and  that  it  was  this  universal  corruption  which  pro- 
voked the  judgment  of  the  Flood. 

4.  A  fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and 
Man.  He  understands  by  "  the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him "  the  "  servants  or  worehippers  of  false  gods" 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God  but  gods],  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged   to  a  distinct  pre- 

•  Thomas  Aquin.  (pars  1.  qu,  51,  art.  3)  argues  that  it 
araaposeiblo  for  angeJs  to  have  children  Dy  mortal  women. 
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Adamite  race.  "  The  daughtere  of  men,"  h!  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  "  the  daughters  of  Adam 
or  the  Adamites,"  women,  that  i.s,  descended  froin 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  true  in 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  perverted 
by  the  idolaters  who  intermarried  with  them.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  the  direct  statements 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesi«,  wh'ch  plainly 
teach  the  descent  of  all  mankind  fron.  olc  common 
source. 

Whichever  of  these  interpretations  we  adopt  (the 
third  perhaps  is  the  most  probable),  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear,  that  the  writer  intends  to  describe  a 
fusion  of  races  hitherto  distinct,  and  to  connect 
with  this  two  other  facts ;  the  one  that  the  off- 
spring of  these  mixed  marriages  were  men  remark- 
able for  strength  and  prowess  (which  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  has  often  been  observed  since, 
viz.,  the  superiority  of  the  mixed  race  as  compared 
with  either  of  the  parent  stocks) ;  the  other,  thdt 
the  result  of  this  intercourse  was  the  thorough  ana 
hopeless  coiTuption  of  both  families  alike. 

6.  But  who  were  the  Nephilim  ?  It  sho  ild  be 
observed  that  they  are  not  spoken  of  (as  has  some- 
times been  assumed),  as  the  offspring  of  the  "  sons 
of  the  Elohim  "  and  "  the  daughters  of  men."  The 
sacred  writer  says,  "  the  Nephilim  were  on  the  earth 
in  those  days,"  before  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
children  of  the  mixed  marriages.  The  name,  which 
has  been  variously  explained,  only  occurs  once  again 
in  Num.  xiii.  .33,  where  the  Nephilim  are  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes.  They  are 
there  spoken  of  as  "  men  of  gi-eat  stature,"  and  hence 
probably  the  rendering  ylyavres  of  the  LXX.  and 
"the  giants"  of  our  A.  V.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  word  itself  to  justify  this  interpretation.  If 
it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  however  may  be 
doubted)  it  must  mean  either  "  fallen,"  i.  e.  apostate 
ones;  or  those  who  "fall  upon"  others,  vio  ent 
men,  plunderers,  freebootere,  &c.  It  is  of  far  rrore 
importance  to  observe  that  if  the  Nephilim  tf 
Canaan  were  descendasts  of  the  Nephilim  in  Gen. 
vi.  4,  we  have  here  a  very  strong  argument  for  the 
non-universality  of  the  Deluge. 

c.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeless 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves  to 
destroy  it.  "  My  spirit,"  He  says,  "  shall  not  always 
"  dwell"  (LXX.  Vulg.  Saad.) — or  "  bear  sway  " 
in  man — inasmuch  as  he  is  but  flesh.  The  mean- 
ing of  which  seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had  put 
His  Spirit  in  man,  i.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of  life, 
but  a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognising,  lo^nng, 
and  worshipping  Him,  man  had  so  much  sunk 
down  into  the  lowest  and  most  debasing  of  fleshly 
pleasures,  as  to  have  almost  extinguished  the  higher 
light  within  him ;  as  one  of  the  Fathers  says :  aniina 
victa  libidine  jit  caro :  the  soul  and  spirit  became 
transubstantiated  into  flesh.  Then  follows :  "  But 
his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  which 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  that  still  a 
time  of  grace  shall  be  given  for  repentance,  viz., 
120  years  before  the  Flood  shall  come;  and  by 
others,  that  the  duration  of  human  life  should  in 
future  be  limited  to  this  term  of  years,  instead  of 
e.xtending  over  centuries  as  before.  This  last  seems 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
words.  Of  Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost 
universal  apostasy  we  are  told  but  little.  It  is 
merely  said,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and  perfect 
in  his  generations  (».  e.  amongst  his  contemporaiies), 
and  that  he,  like  Enoch,  walked  with  God.  Thk 
last  expressive  phrase  is  used  of  mine  other  bJ» 
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ttiese  two  only .  To  him  God  revealed  His  purpose 
to  <lt\stixiy  the  world,  commanding  him  to  prepare 
an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his  house.  And  from  that 
time  till  the  day  came  for  him  to  enter  into  the 
Arif,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  engaged  in 
active,  but  as  it  proved  unavailing  efforts  to  win 
those  about  him  from  their  wickedness  and  un- 
belief. Hence  St.  Peter  calls  him  "  a  preacher  of 
righteousness."  Besides  this  we  are  merely  told  that 
he  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife ; 
that  he  built  the  Ark  in  accordance  with  Divine 
direction ;  and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the 
Flood  came. 

Both  about  the  Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  ques- 
tions have  been  raised,  that  we  must  consider  each 
of  these  separately. 

The  Ark. — The  precise  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  (n3D,  teb&K)  is  uncertain.  The  word  only 
occurs  here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus, 
where  it  is  used  of  the  little  papyrus  boat  in  which 
the  mother  of  Moses  entrusted  her  child  to  the 
Nile.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that 
we  are  to  look  for  its  original  form. 

Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary,''  gives  tha,  "  a  chest," 
tpt,  "  a  boat,"  and  in  the  Copt.  Vei-s.  of  Exod.  ii. 

3,  5,  OHlxI,  is  the  rendering  of  tebdh.  The 
LXX.  employ  two  different  words.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  flood  they  use  kiP(jit6s,  and  in  that  of  Moses 
8l$is,  or  according  to  some  MSS.  dri^r).  The  Book 
of  Wisdom  has  crxeSia ;  Berosus  and  Nicol. 
Damasc.  quoted  in  Josephus,  Tr\o7ov  and  \dpya^. 
The  last  is  also  found  in  Lucian,  De  Bed  Syr.  c.  12. 
In  the  Sibylline  Verses  the  ark  is  ^ovpireov  Su/ia, 
oIkos  and  Kt^wTos.  The  'I'argum  and  the  Koran 
have  each  respectively  given  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

This  "  chest,"  or  "  boat,"  was  to  he  made  of 
gopher  {i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a  kind  of  timber  which 
both  for  its  lightness  and  its  durability  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Phoenicians  for  building  their  vessels. 
Alexander  the  Gi-eat,  Arrian  tells  us  (vii.  19),  made 
use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose.  The  planks  of  the 
aik,  after  being  put  together,  were  to  be  protected 
by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather  bitumen  (ISb- 
LXX.  i.<r<pa.\TOs),  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both  inside 
and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  it 
water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protection  against 
the  attacks  of  marine  animals.    Next  to  the  material, 


*■  Eg-ifrt'ii  Place,  &c.,  i.  482. 

0  Kiiobel's  explanation  is  dififerent.  By  the  words,  "  to 
a  cubit  (or  within  a  cubit)  slialt  thou  finish  it  above,"  he 
understands  that,  the  window  being  in  the  side  of  the  ark, 
a  space  of  a  cubit  was  to  be  left  between  the  top  of  the 
window  and  the  overhanging  roof  of  the  ark  which  Noah 
removed  after  the  flood  had  abated  (viii.  13).  There  is 
however  no  reason  to  conclude,  as  he  does,  that  there  was 
suly  one  light.  The  great  objection  to  supposing  that  the 
window  was  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  is  that  then  a  (treat 
part  of  the  Interior  must  have  been  left  in  darkness. 
And  agiin  we  are  told  (viii.  13),  that  when  the  Flood 
•bated  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  to  look 
about  him  to  see  i'  the  earth  were  dry.  This  would  have 
been  unnecessary  if  the  window  had  been  in  the  side, 
"  Unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above "  can  hardly 
mean,  .is  some  have  supposed,  that  the  roof  of  the  ark 
was  to  have  this  pitch  ;  for,  considering  that  the  ark  was 
to  be  50  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof  of  a  cubit's  pitch  would 
have  teen  almost  flat. 

'  Symm.  renders  the  word  tia^avi^.  Theodoret  has 
merely  Ovpav  ;  Gr.  Venet.  ^lara-fwyov  ;  Vulg.  fenestram. 
Tbs  LiXX.  translate,  strangely  enough,  tTncrvi'dyuiv  ttoitJ- 
»•!<  rrv  KifU^iTov.     The  root  of  the  word  indicates  that 
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the  method  of  construction  is  descnbcd.  Th«  ar^ 
was  to  consist  of  a  number  of  "  nests"  (D*3p),  ot 
small  compartments,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  thfl 
convenient  distribution  of  the  ditierent  animals  an<( 
their  food.  These  were  to  be  arianged  in  three 
tiers,  one  above  another  ;  "  with  lower,  second,  and 
third  (stories)  shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  letting  light  into  the  ark. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  "A  window  shalt  thou 
make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above  :" — words  which  it  must  be  confessed  convey 
no  very  intelligible  idea.  The  original,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  has  been  differently  interpreted.  What 
the  "window,"  or  "light-hole"  (inV,  tsohar) 
was,  is  very  puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  ark  apparently.  If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit 
(nJ3N"?>^)  shalt  thou  finish  it  above,"  refer  to  the 

window  and  not  to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to 
imply  that  this  aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to 
the  breadth  of  a  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.« 
But  if  so,  it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit, 
for  that  would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  then 
to  suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at  least  translu- 
cent, substance  was  employed  ?  It  would  almost  seem 
so.'  A  different  word  is  used  in  chap.  viii.  6,  where 
it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark. 

There  the  word  is  ji?n  [chalWn),  which  frequently 

occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense.  Cei-tainly  the 
story  as  there  given  does  imply  a  transparent 
window  as  Saalschiitz  (Archaeol.  i.  311)  has  re- 
marked.* For  Noah  could  watch  the  motions  of  the 
birds  outside,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  had  to 
open  the  window  in  order  to  take  them  in.  Sup- 
posing then  the  tsohar  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a 
skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark  (and  the  fem.  form  of  the  noun 
inclines  one  to  regard  it  as  a  collective  noun),  the 
challon^  might  very  well  be  a  single  compartment 
of  the  larger  window,  which  could  be  opened  at  will. 
But  besides  the  window  there  was  to  be  a  door. 
This  was  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  "  The 
door  must  have  been  of  some  size  to  admit  the 
larger  animals,  for  whose  ingress  it  was  mainly 
intended.  It  was  no  doubt  above  the  highest 
draught  mark  of  the  ark,  and  the  animals  ascended 
to  it  probably  by  a  sloping  embankment.     A  door 


the  tsdhar  was  something  shining.  Hence  probably  the 
Talmudic  explanation,  that  God  told  Noah  to  fix  precions 
stones  in  the  ark,  that  they  might  give  as  much  lijit  m 
midday  (Sanh.  108  b). 

E  The  only  serious  objection  to  this  explanation  is 
the  supposed  improbability  of  any  substiince  like  glass 
having  been  discovered  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world's  history.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology  the  world  had  been 
in  existence  1656  years  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  and 
according  to  the  hXA.,  which  is  the  more  probable,  2262. 
Vast  strides  must  have  been  made  in  knowledge  and 
civilization  in  such  a  lapse  of  time.  Arts  and  sciences 
may  have  reached  a  ripeness,  of  which  the  record,  from 
its  scantiness,  conveys  no  adequate  conception.  The 
destruction  caused  by  the  Flood  must  have  obliterated 
a  thousand  discoveries,  and  left  men  to  recover  again 
by  slow  and  patient  steps  the  ground  they  had  lost. 

^  A  different  word  from  either  of  these  is  used  in  vli.  11 
of  the  windows  of  heaven,  riS^N!'  'andMth  (froB 
SIN-  "  to  interweave ")  lit  "net  works"  oi  '  E-.aUues' 
(Ges.  Thes.  in  v.> 
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in  the  side  is  not  luoie  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  port  holes  in  the  sides  of  oui-  vessels."  ' 

Of  the  shape  of  the  arK  nothing  is  said ;  but  its 
dimensions  are  given.  It  was  te  be  300  cubits  in 
length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Sup- 
posing the  cubit  here  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural 
measurement,  reckoning  from  the  elbow  to  the  top 
of  the  middle  finger,  we  may  get  a  rough  approxi- 
mation as  to  the  size  of  the  ark.  The  cubit,  so 
measured  (called  in  Deut.  iii.  11,"  the  cubit  of  a 
man  "),  must  of  coui-se,  at  first,  like  all  natural  mea- 
surements, have  been  inexact  and  fluctuating.  In 
later  times  no  doubt  the  Jews  had  a  standard 
common  cubit,  as  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred 
cubit.  We  shall  probably,  however,  be  near  enough 
to  the  maik  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the 
common  cubit,  which  was  leckoned  (according  to 
Mich.,  Jahn,  Gesen.  and  others)  as  equal  to  six 
hand-breadths,  the  hand-breadth  being  3J  inches. 
This  therefore  gives  21  inches  for  the  cubit.''  Ac- 
cordingly the  ark  would  be  525  feet  in  length, 
87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  This  is  very  considerably  larger  than  the 
largest  British  man-of-war.  The  Great  Eastern, 
however,  is  both  longer  and  deeper  than  the  ark, 
being  680  feet  in  length  (691  on  deck),  83  in  breadth, 
and  58  in  depth.  Solomon's  Temple,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  are  given  1  K.  vi.  2,  was  the  same 
height  as  the  ark,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  length, 
and  less  than  half  the  width. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  structure 
was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water,  and  was 
not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  ship.  It 
had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder  ;  it  was  in  fact 
nothing  but  an  enormous  floating  house,  or  oblong 
box  rather,  "  as  it  is  very  likely,"  says  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  "  that  the  ark  hadftindum  planum,  a  flat 
bottom,  and  not  raysed  in  form  of  a  ship,  with  a 
shai-pness  forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the  better 
speed."  The  figure  which  is  commonly  given  to  it 
by  painters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  wrong.  Two 
objects  only  were  aimed  at  in  its  construction: 
the  one  was  that  it  should  have  ample  stowage,  and 
the  other  that  it  should  be  able  to  keep  steady  upon 
the  water.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  can-ied  to 
any  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  was 
originally  built.  A  curious  proof  of  the  suitability 
of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended was  given  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Peter 
Jansen,  the  Mennonite,  who  in  the  year  1604  had 
a  ship   built  at   Iloorn   of  the  same  proportions 
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(though  of  course  not  of  the  same  size)  as  Noah'e 
ark.  It  was  120  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  12  deep. 
This  vessel,  unsuitable  as  it  was  for  quick  voyages, 
was  found  remarkably  well  adapted  for  freightage.' 
It  was  calculated  that  it  would  hold  a  thu'd  more 
lading  than  other  vessels  without  requiring  more 
hands  to  work  it.  A  similar  experiment  is  also  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Denmark,  where,  according 
to  Reyher,  several  vessels  called  "  fleuten  "  or  floats 
wa-e  built  after  the  model  of  the  ark. 

After  having  given  Noah  the  necessary  instruo 
tions  for  the  building  of  the  ark,  God  tells  him  the 
pui-pose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Now  for  ths 
fii-st  time  we  heai'  how  the  threatened  destruction 
was  to  be  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sion which  was  to  be  made  for  the  repeopUng  of  the 
earth  with  its  vainoas  tribes  of  animals.  The  earth 
is  to  be  destroyed  by  water.  "  And  I,  behold  I  do 
bnng  the  flood  (>13l3n) — waters  upon  the  earth — 
to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life  •  .  . 
but  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  &c." 
(vi.  17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  aik  are  then 
specified.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife,  and 
his  three  sons  with  their  wives : — whence  it  is  plain 
that  he  and  his  family  had  not  yielded  to  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  polygamy.  Noah  is  also  to  take  a  pair 
of  each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with  him  that 
he  may  preserve  them  alive  ;  birds,  domestic  animals 
(nOnS),"   and  creeping   things    aie    particularly 

mentioned.  He  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
each  of  these  stores  "  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is 
eaten."  It  is  added,  "  Thus  did  Noah  ;  accordi-g 
to  all  that  God  (Klohim)  commanded  him,  so  did  he." 
A  remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs 
in  the  following  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  are 
now  limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2),  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pairs  (or  as  others  think,  seven  indi- 
viduals, that  is  three  pairs  and  one  supernumeraiy 
male  for  sacrifice)."  How  is  this  addition  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  May  we  not  suppose  that  we  have 
here  traces  of  a  separate  document  interwoven  by  a 
later  writer  with  the  former  history  ?  The  passage 
indeed  has  not,  to  all  appearance,  been  incorporated 
intact,  but  there  is  a  colouring  about  it  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  Moses,  or  whoever  put  the  Book  of 
Genesis  into  its  present  shape,  had  here  consulted  a 
diflerent  naiTative.  The  distinct  use  of  the  Divine 
names  in  the  same  phrase,  vi.  22,  and  vii.  5 — in 
the  former  Elohim,  in  the  latter  Jehovah — suggests 


'  Kitto,  Bible  Illustrations,  Antediluvians,  &c.,  p.  142. 
The  Jewish  notion  was  that  the  ark  was  entered  by  means 
of  a  ladder.  On  the  steps  of  this  ladder,  the  story  goes, 
Og.  k^g  of  Bashan,  was  sitting  when  the  Flood  came ;  and 
on  his  pledging  himself  to  Noah  and  his  sons  to  be  their 
slAve  for  ever,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  there,  and 
Noah  gave  him  his  food  each  day  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ark 
(Pirk.  R.  Kliezer). 

■i  See  Winer,  Bealw.  "  EUe."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
his  History  of  the  World,  reckons  the  cubit  at  18  inches. 
Dr.  Kitto  calls  this  a  safe  way  of  estimating  the  cubit  in 
Scripture,  but  gives  it  himself  as  =  21-888  inches.  For 
this  inconsistency  he  is  taken  to  task  by  Hugh  Miller, 
V7io  adopts  the  measurement  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

'  Augustine  {De  Civ.  D.  lib.  xv.)  long  ago  discovered 
another  excellence  in  the  proportions  of  the  ark ;  and  that 
is,  that  they  were  the  same  as  tta  proportions  of  the 
perfect  human  figure,  the  length  of  which  from  the  sole 
to  the  crown  is  six  times  the  width  across  the  chest,  ana 
ten  times  the  de£jth  of  the  recumbent  figure  measured  In 
»  nBiit  line  i-.  )m  the  ground. 


"  Only  tame  animals  of  the  larger  kinds  are  expressly 
mentioned  (vi.  20) ;  and  if  we  could  be  sure  that  none 
others  were  taken,  the  diflBculties  connected  with  the 
necessary  provision,  stowage,  &c.,  would  be  materiallj" 
lessened.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  In  the  first 
Instance  "every  living  thing  of  all  flesh"  (vi.  19)  was  ti 
come  into  the  ark,  and  that  afterwards  (vii.  14)  "  every 
living  thing  "  is  spoken  of  not  as  including,  but  as  distinct 
from  the  tame  cattle,  and  that  consequently  the  inference 
is  that  wild  animals  were  meant. 

"  Calv.,Ges.,  Tuch,  Baumg.,  and  Delitzsch,  understand 
seven  individuals  of  each  species.  Del.  argues  that  11 
we  take  nyHB'  here  to  mean  seven  pairs,  we  must  also 
take  the  D*3B'  before  to  mean  two  pairs  (and  Origeu 
does  so  take  it,  cont.  Cels.  iv.  41).  But  without  arguing, 
with  Knobel,  that  the  repetition  of  the  numeral  in  this 
case,  and  not  in  the  other,  may  perhapt  be  designwJ  tc 
denote  that  here  pairs  are  to  be  understood,  at  any  nit* 
the  addition  "  male  and  his  female"  renders  this  the  mon 
probable  Interpretation. 
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Jiiit  this  may  have  been  the  case.*  It  does  Dot 
follow,  however,  from  the  mention  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  that  this  section  reflects  a  Levitical 
or  post-Mosaic  mind  and  handling.  There  were 
sacrifices  before  Moses,  and  why  may  there  not  have 
been  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals? 
It  may  be  true  of  many  other  things  besides  dr- 
oumcision;  Moses  gave  it  you,  not  because  it  was 
of  Moses,  but  beamse  it  was  of  the  fathers. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Noah  literally 
conveyed  a  pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into 
the  ark  ?  This  question  virtually  contains  in  it 
another,  viz.,  whether  the  deluge  was  universal,  or 
only  partial  ?  If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of  course 
it  was  necessary  to  rind  room  but  for  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  animals  ;  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  ark  are  ample  enough  for  the  required  pur- 
pose. The  argument  on  this  point  has  already  been 
so  well  stilted  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,  that  we  need  do  little  more  than  give  an 
abstract  of  it  here.  After  saying  that  it  had  for 
ages  been  a  sort  of  stock  problem  to  determine 
whether  all  the  animals  in  the  world  by  sevens, 
and  by  pairs,  with  food  sufficient  to  serve  them  for 
a  twelvemonth  could  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  given  space,  he  quotes  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  calcu- 
lation on  the  subject.P  Sir  Walter  proposed  to  allow 
"  for  eighty-nine  distinct  species  of  beasts,  or  lest 
any  should  be  omitted,  for  a  hundred  several  kinds." 
He  then  by  a  curious  sort  of  estimate,  in  which 
he  considers  "  one  elephant  as  equal  to  four  beeves, 
one  lion  to  two  wolves,"  and  so  on,  reckons  that  the 
space  occupied  by  the  different  animals  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  spaces  required  for  91  (or  say  120) 
beeves,  four  score  sheep,  and  three  score  and  four 
wolves.  "  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty  beasts^ 
might  be  kept  in  one  storey,  or  room  of  the  ark,  in 
their  several  cabins  ;  their  meat  in  a  second  ;  the 
birds  and  their  provision  in  a  third,  with  space  to 
spare  for  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  their  neces- 
saries." "Such,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "was  the 
calculation  of  the  gi  eat  voyag-er  Raleigh,  a  man  who 
had  a  more  practical  acquaintance  with  stowage 
than  perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have 
speculated  on  the  capabilities  of  the  ark,  and  his 
estimate  seems  sober  and  judicious."  He  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  enormously  these  limits  are  ex- 
ceeded by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Buffon  doubled  Raleigh's 
number  of  distinct  species.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  so  astonishing  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  of  mammals  alone  there  have  been 
ascertained  to  exist  more  than  eight  times  the  number 
which  Butibn  gives.  In  the  first  edition  of  John- 
ston's Physical  Atlas  (1848),  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-six  different  species  of  mammals 
are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  second  edition  (1856), 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  species. 
Tj  these  we  must  add  the  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  birds  of  Lesson,  and  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  or  (subtracting  the  sea-snakes,  and 
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peilirtps  the  turtles),  the  six  h'lndred  fad  forty- tw» 
reptiles  of  Charles  Bonapaite. 

Take  the  case  of  the  clean  animals  alone,  of  whicb 
there  were  to  be  seven  introduced  into  the  arl». 
Admitting,  for  ai-gument  sake,  that  only  seven 
individuals,  and  not  seven  pairs,  were  introduceuj 
the  number  of  these  alone,  as  now  known,  is  sulh« 
cient  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in 
the  year  1856,  estimated  the  oxen  at  twenty  species  ; 
the  sheep  at  twenty-seven  species ;  the  goats  fX 
twenty  ;  and  the  deer  at  fifty-one.  "  In  short,  if, 
excluding  the  lamas  and  the  musks  as  doubtfully 
clean,  tried  by  the  Mosaic  test,  we  but  add  to  ttie 
sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  cattle  the  forty-eight  species 
of  unequivocally  clean  antelopes,  and  multiply  the 
whole  by  seven,  we  shall  have  as  the  result  a  sum 
total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
individuals,  a  number  more  than  four  times  greatei 
than  that  for  which  Raleigh  made  provision  in  the 
ark."  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what 
number  of  animals  could  possibly  be  stowed,  together 
with  sufficient  food  to  last  for  a  twelvemonth,  on 
board  the  Great  Eastern. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark 
to  contain  all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progenitors 
of  our  existing  species  of  animals,  which  is  con- 
clusive against  a  universal  deluge.  Another  fact 
points  with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  find  these  animals  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface.  "  Linnaeus  held,  early  in  the  last 
century,  that  all  creatures  which  now  inhabit  the 
globe  had  proceeded  originally  from  some  such 
common  centre  as  the  ark  might  have  furnished ; 
but  no  zoologist  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  species  can  acquiesce  in  any  such  conclusion  now. 
We  now  know  that  every  great  continent  has  its 
own  peculiai-  fauna;  that  the  original  centres  ot 
distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but  many  ; 
further  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these  centres 
must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine  animals 
in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge;  nay  that  in  even  the  latter  geologic  ages 
they  were  preceded  in  them  by  animals  of  the  same 
general  type."  Thus,  for  instance,  the  animals  of 
S.  America,  when  the  Spaniards  first  penetrated 
into  it,  were  found  to  be  totally  distinct  from  those 
of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  The  puma,  the  jaguar, 
the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  sloths,  the  ajinadilloes,  the 
opossums,  were  animals  which  had  never  been  seen 
elsewhere.  So  again  Australia  has  a  whole  class 
of  animals,  the  marsupials,  quite  unknown  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  various  species  of  kan- 
garoo, phascolomys,  dasyurus,  and  perameles,  the 
flying  phalangers,  and  other  no  less  singular  crea- 
tures, were  the  astonishment  of  naturalists  when 
this  continent  was  first  discoveied.  New  Zealand 
likewise,  "  though  singularly  devoid  of  indigenous 
mammals  and  reptiles  .  .  .  has  a  scarcely  less  re- 
markable fauna  than  either  of  these  great  conti- 
nents.    It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  birds,  some 


»  It  18  remarkable,  moreover,  that  wtilst  In  ver.  2  It  is 
said,  "  Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shall  take  to  thee  by 
Kvens,"  in  vers.  8,  9,  it  is  said,  "  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean,"  &c.  "  there  went  in  tiio  and  two 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark."  This  again  looks  like  a  com- 
pilation from  different  sources. 

f  The  earliest  statement  on  the  subject  I  have  met  with 
18  in  the  Pirke  R.  Eliezer,  where  it  is  said  that  Noah  took 
tZ  kinds  of  birds,  and  365  species  of  Deasts,  with  him  into 
ihe  ark. 

■i  Ucldegger  in  like  manner  (ffist.  Sacr.  i.  p.  518)  thL»iks 


he  is  very  liberal  in  allowing  300  kinds  of  animals  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  ark,  and  considers  that  this  would 
give  50  cubits  of  solid  contents  for  each  kind  of  animal. 
He  then  subjoins  the  far  more  elaborate  and  really  very 
curious  computation  of  Joh.  Temerarius  in  his  ClirmwL 
Demonstr.,  who  reckons  after  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  fashion, 
but  enumerates  all  the  different  species  of  known  animais 
(amongst  which  he  mentions  Pegasi,  Sphinxes,  and  Satyrs), 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  provision,  the  methotl  of  6toW«g9- 
&c.    See  Heidegger,  as  above,  pp.  506,  7,  and  51»-il. 
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jf  thim  so  ill  provided  with  wing(,  that,  like  the 
unka  of  the  natives,  they  can  only  run  along  the 
ground."  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  this  law 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  aninoats  does  not 
date  merely  from  the  human  period.  We  find  the 
gigantic  forms  of  those  diflferent  species  which 
during  thj  later  tertiary  epochs  preceded  or  accom- 
panied the  existing  forms,  occupying  precisely  the 
same  habitats.  In  S.  America,  for  instance,  there 
lived  then,  side  by  side,  the  gigantic  sloth  (mega- 
therium) to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
smaller  animal  of  the  same  species  which  has  sur- 
vived the  extinction  of  the  larger.  Australia  in 
like  manner  had  then  its  gigantic  marsupials,  the 
very  countei-part  in  everything  but  in  size  of  the 
existing  species.  And  not  only  are  the  same  mam- 
mals found  in  the  same  localities,  but  they  are  sur- 
rounded in  every  respect  by  the  same  circumstances, 
and  exist  in  company  with  the  same  birds,  the 
same  insects,  the  same  plants.  In  fact  so  stable  is 
this  law  that,  although  prior  to  the  pleistocene 
period  we  find  a  different  distribution  of  animals, 
we  still  find  each  separate  locality  distinguished  by 
its  own  species  both  of  fauna  and  of  flora,  and  we 
find  these  grouped  together  :n  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  later  periods.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that 
if  all  the  animals  of  the  world  were  literally 
gathered  together  in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the 
waters  of  a  universal  deluge,  this  could  only  have 
been  effected  (even  supposing  there  was  space  for 
them  in  the  ark)  by  a  most  stupendous  miracle. 
The  sloth  and  the  armadillo  must  have  been  brought 
across  oceans  and  continents  from  their  South  Ame- 
rican home,  the  kangaroo  from  his  Australian  forests 
and  prairies,  and  the  polar  bear  from  his  icebergs, 
to  that  part  of  Armenia,  or  the  Euphi  ates  valley, 
where  the  ark  was  built.  These  and  all  the  other 
animals  must  have  been  brought  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion to  Noah,  and  many  of  them  must  have  been 
taught  to  forget  their  native  ferocity  in  order  to 
prevent  their  attacking  one  another.  They  must 
then  further,  having  been  brought  by  supernatural 
means  fioni  the  regions  which  they  occupied,  have 
likewise  been  carried  back  to  the  same  spots  by 
supernatuial  means,  care  having  moreover  been 
taken  that  no  trace  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
should  be  left. 

But  the  nan-ative  does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  so 
tremendous  an  hypothesis.  We  shall  see  more 
clearly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  language 
used  with  regard  to  the  Flood  itself,  that  even 
that  language,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  does 
not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that  the  Deluge  was 
universal.  But  neither  does  the  language  em- 
ployed with  regard  to  the  animals  lead  to  this 
conclusion.  It  is  true  that  Noah  is  told  to  take 
tw3  "of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  but  that 
could  only  mean  two  of  every  animal  then  known 
to  him,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  had  super- 
natural information  in  zoology  imparted — a  thing 
quite  incredible.  In  &ct,  but  for  some  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  expressions,  no  one 
would  ever  have  suspected  that  Noah's  knowledge, 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  narrative, 
could  have  extended  beyond  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  globe. 

Again,  how  were  the  carnivorous  animals  sup- 
plied with  food  during  their  twelve  months'  abode 
in  the.  oi'k  ?  This  would  have  been  difficult  even 
fcr  the  veiy  limited  number  of  wild  ainmals  in 
Noah's  immediate  neighbourhood.  For  the  very 
Uii;e  numbeis  which   the   theory  of  a    universal 
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Deluge  eUj>poses,  .t  would  have  }>een  quite  imfc» 
sible,  unless  again  we  have  recom-se  to  miracle,  and 
either  maintain  that  they  were  miraculously  sui* 
plied  with  food,  or  that  for  the  time  being  the 
nature  of  their  teeth  and  stomach  was  changed,  st 
that  they  were  able  to  live  on  vegetables.  But 
these  hypotheses  are  so  extravagant,  and  so  utterly 
unsupported  by  the  narrative  itself,  that  they  may 
be  safely  dismissed  without  further  comment 

The  Flood. — The  ark  was  finished,  ai^d  all  itt 
living  freight  was  gathered  into  it  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Jehovah  shut  him  in,  says  the  ctrtiucler 
speaking  of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensu«;d  a  Sf/leum 
pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened  destruction 
was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood  came ;  the  waters 
were  upon  the  earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and 
forcible,  though  entirely  wanting  in  tiat  sort  of 
description  which  in  a  modem  historian  or  poet 
would  have  occupied  the  largest  space.  We  see 
nothing  of  the  death-struggle  ;  we  hear  not  the  cry 
of  despair ;  we  are  not  called  upon  to  witness  the 
frantic  agony  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and 
child,  as  they  fled  in  terror  before  the  rising  waters. 
Nor  is  a  word  said  of  the  sadness  of  the  one 
righteous  man  who,  safe  himself,  looked  upon  the 
destruction  which  he  could  not  avert.  But  one 
impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with  peculiar 
vividness,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  nanative, 
and  it  is  that  of  utter  desolation.  This  is  heightened 
by  the  contrast  and  repetition  of  two  ideas.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  reminded  no  less  than  six  times 
in  the  narrative  in  chaps,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  who  tha 
tenants  of  the  ark  were  (vi.  18-21,  vii.  1-3,  7-9, 
13-16,  viii.  16,  17,  18,  19),  the  favoured  and 
rescued  few ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  total  and 
absolute  blotting  out  of  everything  else  is  not  less 
emphatically  dwelt  upon  (vi.  13, 17,  vii.  4,  21-23). 
This  evidently  designed  contrast  may  especially  be 
traced  in  chap.  vii.  First,  we  read  in  ver.  6,  "  And 
Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  the  flood 
came, — waters  upon  the  earth."  Then  follows  an 
account  of  Noah  and  his  family  and  the  animals 
entering  into  the  ark.  Next  verses  10-12  resume 
the  subject  of  ver.  7  :  "  And  it  csme  to  pass  after 
seven  days  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon 
the  earth.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  on  the  selfsame  day  were  all  t!ie 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the 
windows  (or  floodgates)  of  heaven  were  opened. 
And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  anJ 
forty  nights."  Again  the  narrative  returns  ic  Noah 
and  his  companions  and  their  safety  in  the  ark  (ver. 
13-16).  And  then  in  ver.  17  the  words  of  ver.  12 
are  resumed,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  a  very  simple  but  very  powerful  and 
impressive  description  is  given  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe:  "And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth;  and  the  waters  increased  and  bare  up 
the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  from  off  the  earth.  Ani 
the  waters  prevailed  and  increased  exceedingly  upon 
the  earth:  and  the  ark  went  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  very  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  high  mountains  which 
[were]  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail,  and 
the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died 
which  moveth  upon  the  earth,  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle, 
and  of  wild  beasts,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
which  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  eveiy  maii, 
AD  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  ^ 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.     And  every  sub- 
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ttsmce  which  was  on  the  face  of  the  frround  was 
blotted  out,  as  well  man  as  csittle  and  creeping 
thinf;  and  fowl  of  the  heaven :  they  were  blotted 
out  from  the  earth,  and  Noaf.  only  was  left,  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the 
waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Jays." 

The  watera  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a  period  of 
190  days  (40+150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
And  then  "  God  remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a 
wnd  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ai'k  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month'  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  fii-st  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
\oah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,'  which  flew  hither 
una  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountain-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark ;  and  next,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (cf.  ver.  10),  the  dove,  "  to 
see  if  the  watere  were  abated  from  the  ground " 
(t.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  "  But  the  dove," 
it  is  beautifully  said,  "  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the 
ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven  days  he 
again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  returned  this  time 
with  a  fresh  (Pl"1D)  olive-leaf  in  her  mouth,  a  sign 
that  the  waters  were  still  lower.*  And  once  more, 
after  another  intei-val  of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth 
the  dove,  and  she  "  returned  not  again  unto  him 
any  more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth.  No  pictui-e  in  natural  history  was  ever 
drawn  with  more  exquisite  beauty  and  fidelity  than 
this :  it  is  admirable  alike  for  its  poetry  and  its 
truth. 

On  reiiding  this  nan'ative  it  is  difficult,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  reconcile  the  language  employed 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  partial  deluge.  The 
difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  largeness  of  most  of 
the  terms  used,  but  rather  in  the  precision  of  one 
single  expression.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "  aU  flesh,"  "  all 
in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,"  refers 
only  to  his  own  locality.  This  sort  of  language 
is  common  enough  in  the  Bible  when  only  a  small 
part  of  the  globe  is  intended.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  said  that  "  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  corn;"  and  that  "a  decree  went 
out  from  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed."  In  these  and  many  similar  passages 
the  expressions  of  the  writer  are  obviously  not 
to  be  taken  in  an  exactly  literal  sense.  Even 
the  apparently  very  distinct  phrase  "  all  the  high 
hills  tha*/  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered "  may  be  matched  by  another  precisely 
similar,  where  it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the 
fear  and  the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  nation  under 
heaven.  It  requires  no  effort  to  see  that  such  lan- 
guage is  framed  with  a  kind  of  poetic  breadth.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  connecting  of  this  state- 
ment with  the  district  in  which  Noah  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  and   the  assertion  that  the  waters 
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prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the  Ararat  ou 
which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present  moantain  ol 
the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of  whicn  is  more 
than  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  [Ararat],  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have  been 
covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  ».  e.  26  feet 
above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  submerged. 
The  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  &c.,  has 
endeavoured  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  shifting  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  low  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (a  miraculous 
overflow  of  these  rivers  being  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  Deluge),  and  sujiposing  that  the  "fifteen 
cubits  upward  "  are  to  be  reckoned,  not  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  but  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  By  "  the  high  hills  "  he  thinks  may  be  meant 
only  slight  elevations,  called  "  high  "  because  they 
were  the  highest  parts  overflowed.  But  fifteen 
cubits  is  only  a  little  more  than  twenty-six  feet, 
and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  such  trifling 
elevations  are  described  as  "  all  the  high  hills  under 
the  whole  heaven."  At  this  rate  the  ark  itself  must 
have  been  twice  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain. 
The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is,  that  far  as 
the  eye  could  sweep,  not  a  solitary  mountain  reared 
its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the 
ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  mountain 
now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visible.  A  lower  mountam-range,  such  as  the 
Zagros  range  for  mstance,  may  be  intended.  And 
in  the  absence  of  all  geographical  certainty  in  the 
matter  it  is  better  to  adopt  some  such  explanation 
of  the  difficulty.  Indeed  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  imagine  that  the  ai'k  rested  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  which  is  covered  for  4000  feet  from  the 
summit  with  pei-petual  snow,  and  the  descent  fi'om 
which  would  have  been  a  very  serious  matter  both 
to  men  and  other  animals.  The  local  tradition, 
according  to  which  fragments  of  the  ark  are  still 
believed  to  remain  on  the  summit,  can  weigh  no- 
thing when  balanced  against  so  extreme  an  impro- 
bability. Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  here 
mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Annenia,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  suppose  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
down  to  the  Persian  gulf,  or  further.  As  the 
inundation  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sul> 
sidence  of  the  land  may  have  •'aker  pWe,  accoiii- 
panied  by  an  inrush  of  the  vvaters  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  similar  to  what  occuned  in  the  Runn  oi 
Cutch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819, 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  con- 
verted a  tract  of  land,  2000  square  miles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon  (see  the  account  of 
this  subsidence  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  in  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  460-3). 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  facts  of 


'  It  is  impossible  to  say  liow  tliis  reckoning  of  time 
was  made,  and  whether  a  lunar  or  a  solar  year  is  meant. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  this  question  (see 
Delitzsch's  Comment.),  but  with  no  satisfactory  results. 

•  The  raven  was  supposed  to  foretell  changes  in  the 
weather  both  by  its  flight  and  its  cry  (Aelian,  H.  A.  vii. 
1;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  3S2,  410).  According  to  Jewish  tradi- 
lion,  the  raven  was  preserved  in  the  arli  in  order  to  be 
lie  ppog«n-:tor  of  the  birds  which  afterwards  fed  E'.ijah  by 
the  brooi;  Cbentli 


'  The  olive-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  living  under  water,  according  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (^Hist.  pl-ant.  Iv.  8)  and  Pliny  (H.  JV.  xiii.  60), 
who  mention  olive-trees  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  olive 
grows  in  Armenia,  but  only  in  the  valleys  on  the  soutb 
side  of  Ararat,  not  on  the  slopes  of  the  mcunt&ln.  I< 
will  not  flourish  at  an  elevation  where  even  the  mcir 
berry,  waUiut,  and  apricot  are  found  'Rit'er,  Erdkundt 

z.  9aoy 
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geology  are  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of  a 
nniversal  deluge.     Foniierly,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  shells  hui  corals  at  the  top  of  high  mountains 
was  taken  to  be  no  less  conclusive   evidence  the 
other  way.     They  were  constantly  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scripture  nan-a- 
tive.     And  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient  a  proof 
did  it  seem  to  Voltaire,  that  he  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  by  arguing 
tliat  either  they  were  those  of  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers  evaporated  during  dry  seasons,  or  of  land- 
snails  developed  in  unusual  abundance  during  wet 
ones  ;  or  that  they  were  shells  that  had  been  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgiims  on  their  way  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  homes ;  or  in  the  case  of 
th«   ammonites,  that  they  were  petrified  reptiles. 
It  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  science  that  such  argu- 
ments could  be  advanced,  on  the  one  side  for,  and 
on  the  other  against,  the  universality  of  the  Deluge. 
And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary — and  the  fact 
shows  how  very  slowly,  where  prejudices  stand  in 
the  wajT,  the  soundest  reasoning  will  be  listened  to 
— when  we  remember  that  so  early  as  the  year 
1517  an  Italian  named  Fracastoro  had  demonstiated 
the  uutenableness  of  the  vulgar  belief  which  asso- 
ciated these  fossil  remains  with  the  Mosaic  Deluge. 
"  That  inundation,"  he  obsei-ved,  "  was  too  tran- 
sient; it  consisted  principally  of  fluviatile  waters; 
and  if  it  had  transported  shells  to  great  distances, 
must   have   strewed   them   over   the   surface,   not 
buried  them  at  vast  depths  in  the  interior  of  moun- 
tains. .  .  .     But  the  clear  and  philosophical  \'iews 
of  Fracastoro  were  disregarded,  and  the  talent  and 
argumentative  powere  of  the  learned  were  doomed 
for  three  centuries  to  be  wasted  in  the  discussion 
of  these  two  simple   and    preliminaiy   questions: 
first,  whether  fossil  remains  had  ever  belonged  tc 
living  creatures ;  and  secondly,  whether,  if  this  be 
admitted,  all  the  phenomena  could  not  be  explained 
))y  the  deluge  of  Noah  "  (Lyell,  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy, p.  20,  9th  ed.).     Even  within  the  last  thirty 
years   geologists   like   Cuvier   and   Buckland  have 
thought   that   the   superficial   deposits    might   be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noachian  Flood.     Sub- 
sequent investigation,  however,  showed  that  if  the 
received  chronology  were  even  approximately  cor- 
rect, this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these  deposits 
must  have  taken  place  thousands  of  years  before 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before  the  creation  of 
man.     Hence  the  geologic  diluvium  is  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  historic.    And  although, 
singularly  enough,  the  latest  discoveries  give  some 
support  to  the  opinion  that  man  may  have  been  in 
existence  during  the  foi-mation  of  the  drift,"  yet 
even  then  that  formation  could  not  have  resulted 
from  a  mere  temporai-y  submersion  like  tliat  of  the 
Mosaic  Deluge,  but  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
causes  in  operation  for  ages.    So  far  then,  it  is  clear, 
there  is  no  evidence  now  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
fiivour  of  a  universal  deluge. 

But  is  there  any  positive  geological  evidence 
against  it?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  have 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergne 
in  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  Aetna,  there  are 
t»nes  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  least  triple  the 
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antiquity  ol  the  Noachian  Delivge,  and  wliich  yrt 
exhibit  no  traces  cf  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
These  loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached 
them.     But  this  alignment  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive.    The  heaps  of  scoriae  are,  we  have  been 
assured  by  careful  scientific  observers,  not  of  that 
loose  incoherent  kind  which  they  suppose.     And  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  gi-adually  ad- 
vancing inundation  to  have  submerged  these,  fjid 
then  gi-adually  to  have  retired  without  leaving  any 
mark  of  its  action.     Indeed,  although  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  whole  world  ever  was  submerged  at 
one  time,  and  although,  aiguing  from  the  observed 
facts  of  the  geological  cataclysms,  we  snould  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event  as  in  the  highest 
degi-ee  improbable,  it  cannot,  on  geological  grounds 
alone,  be  pronounced  impossible.     The  water  of  the 
globe  is  to  the  land  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths 
to  two-fifths.     There  alieady  existed  therefore,  in 
the  different  seas  and  lakes,  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  wliole  eiu-th.     And  the  whole  earth  might  have 
been  submerged  for  a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  in 
Genesis,  or  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  without 
any  trace  of  such  submersion  being  now  discernible. 
There   is,   however,   other    evidence    conclusive 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  miracle 
apart.     "  The  first  effect  of  the  covering  of  the 
whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a  complete  change 
in  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to  lower 
and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of  its  sur- 
face.     Fari  passu  with  this  process  .  .  .  would 
ensue  the  destruction  of  the  gieat  majority  of  ma- 
rine animals.    And  this  would  take  place,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  entire  change  in  climatal  conditions, 
too  sudden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration , 
and,  in  still  greiiter  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.     Great 
multitudes  of  marine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fathoms , 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  laud  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thous<mds  of  feet  in  a  few  months, 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accummo- 
dated  themselves  to  such  vast  and  rapid  changes. 
All  the  littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  been 
killed.     The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkles 
would  have  been  exteiTninated,  and  all  the  coral- 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  gi'ow  again.     But 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acorn-shells_ 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  sui-vive,  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.    On  the  other 
hand  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animals 
of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  presei-ved. 

"  Again,  had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged 
the  sea-water  covering  the  land  would  at  once  have 
destroyed  every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and 
worm  ;  and  as  none  of  these  were  taken  into  the 
ark,  the  several  species  would  have  become  extinct. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occuiTed. 

"  Lastly,  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  ter. 
restrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt  that  sub- 
mereence   in  sea-water  tor  ten  or  eleven  monthis 


«  In  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Prestwicb  (recently 
pnbUahtd  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transactions),  it  is  EUg- 
gested  thai  in  all  probability  the  origin  nf  man  will  have 
to  De  Cirown  back  into  a  greatiy  ewlJer  antiquity  thai! 


that  usually  assigned  to  it,  but  the  pleistocene  deposit* 
to  be  brought  down  to  a  much  more  recent  period,  {!;»-'<>• 
gically  speaking,  than  Beologist>  have  hitherto  alkjwstu 
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would  have  etfectually  destroyed  not  only  the  great 
majority  of  the  plants,  but  their  seeds  as  well. 
And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took  any  stock  of 
plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the  animals 
■»hioh  issued  ft-om  it  had  the  slightest  difficulty  iu 
obtaining  pastui'e. 

"  There  ai'e,  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  very 
•trong  grounds  for  believing  that  no  universal 
deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose  the  Flood,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  local :  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  have  been 
submerged ;  and  then  the  necessity  for  preserving 
all  the  species  of  animals  diaappeai-s.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  birds 
and  many  of  the  large  mammals  from  getting 
away ;  and  in  the  next,  the  number  of  species 
peculiar  to  that  geographical  area,  and  which  would 
be  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded,  sup- 
posing they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant." 

All  these  considerations  point  with  overwhelming 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  compel  us  to 
believe,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  stupendous  miracle 
was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  other 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  later  allusions 
to  the  catastrophe  occumng  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
ti-aditions  of  it  preserved  in  other  nations  besides  the 
Jewish. 

The  word  specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood 

of  Noah  (?-13i3n,  hammabbul)  occurs  in  only  one 

other  passage  of  Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  The  poet 
there  sings  of  the  Majesty  of  God  as  seen  in  the 
storm.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  heavy  rain 
accompanying  the  thunder  and  lightning  had  been 
such  as  to  swell  the  torrents,  and  perhaps  cause  a 
partial  inundation.  This  canned  back  his  thoughts 
to  the  Great  Flood  of  which  he  had  often  read, 
and  he  sang,  "  Jehovah  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood," 
aad  looking  up  at  the  clear  face  of  the  sky,  and  on 
the  freshness  and  glory  of  nature  around  him,  he 
added,  "and  Jehovah  remaineth  a  king  for  ever." 
In  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  waters 
of  Noah."  God  Himself  appeals  to  His  promise 
made  after  the  Flood  as  a  pledge  of  His  faithfulness 
to  Israel :  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
Me :  for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  watere  of  Noah 
should  no  more  go  over  the  earth ;  so  have  I  sworn 
that  I  m'ould  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke 
thee." 

In  the  N.  T.  our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  His 
own  authority  to  the  historical  truth  of  the 
narrative.  Matt.  xxiv.  37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  26),  de- 
claring that  the  state  of  the  world  at  His  Second 
Coming  shall  be  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "long  suffering  of  God," 
which  "  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark 
Was  a  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls 
were  saved  by  water,"  and  sees  in  the  waters  cf  the 
Flood  by  which  the  ark  was  bonie  up  a  type  of 
Baptism,  by  which  the  Church  is  separated  from 
the  world.  And  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle  (ii.  5) 
he  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  who  spared  not  the  old  world,  &c. 

The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  presei-ved 
the  memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood  from 
which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It 
is  not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point 
back  to  a  common  centre,  whence  they  were 
i»rried  by  the  different  families  of  men  as  they 
vaa.bred  east  and  west,  or  whether  they  were  ol 
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national  growtn,  and  embody  merely  records  of 
catastrophes,  such  as  especially  in  mountainou* 
countries  are  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In  some  in- 
stances no  doubt  the  resemblances  between  the  hea- 
then a'-d  the  Jewish  stories  are  so  striking  as  to 
render  it  morally  certain  that  the  former  were  bor- 
rowed fiom  the  latter.  We  find,  indeed,  a  niytho- 
logical  element,  the  absence  of  all  moral  purpose, 
and  a  national  and  local  colouring,  but,  discemfble 
amongst  these,  undoubted  features  of  the  primitive 
history.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the 
Biblical  account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  Fragment  of  Berosus,  and  is  as 
follows:  "  After  the  death  of  Ardates,  his  son  Xisu« 
thrus  reigned  eighteen  sari.  In  his  time  happened 
a  gi-eat  Deluge :  the  history  of  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed. The  Deity  Kronos  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  and  warned  him  that  on  the  15th  daj  '>f  the 
month  Daesius  there  would  be  a  flood  by  whicn 
mankind  would  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  enjoined 
him  to  write  a  histoiy  of  the  beginning,  course,  and 
end  of  all  things ;  and  to  bury  it  in  the  City  of  the 
Sun  at  Sippara ;  and  to  build  a  vessel  ((tko^oj) 
and  to  take  with  him  into  it  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  to  put  on  boa  -d  food  and  drink,  together 
with  different  animals,  b.rds,  and  quadrupeds ;  and 
as  scon  as  he  had  made  all  arrangements,  to  commit 
himself  to  the  deep.  Having  asked  the  Deity 
whither  he  was  to  sail  ?  he  was  answered,  '  To  the 
gods,  after  having  offered  a  prayer  for  the  good  of 
mankind.'  Whereupon,  not  being  disobedient  (to 
the  heavenly  vision),  he  built  a  vessel  five  stadia  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Into  this  he  put  every- 
thing which  he  had  prepared,  and  embarked  in  it 
his  wife,  his  childien,  and  his  personal  friends. 
After  the  flood  had  been  upon  the  earth  and  was  in 
time  abated,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  birds  from 
the  vessel,  which  not  finding  any  food,  nor  any 
place  where  they  could  rest,  returned  thither.  After 
an  intei-val  of  some  days  Xisuthrus  sent  out  the 
birds  a  second  time,  and  now  they  returned  to  the 
ship  with  mud  on  their  feet.  A  third  time  he  re- 
peated the  experiment  and  then  they  retm-ned  no 
more :  whence  Xisuthrus  judged  that  the  earth  v/as 
visible  above  the  waters  ;  and  accordingly  he  made 
an  opening  in  the  vessel  (?),  and  seeing  that  it  wtis 
stranded  upon  the  site  of  a  certain  mountain,  he 
quitted  it  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the 
pilot.  Having  then  paid  his  adoration  to  the  earth, 
and  having  built  an  altar  and  oHiered  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  he,  together  with  those  who  had  left  tha 
vessel  with  him,  disappeared.  Those  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  when  they  found  that  Xisuthrus 
and  his  companions  did  not  return,  in  their  turn 
left  the  vessel  and  began  to  look  for  him,  calling 
him  by  his  name.  Him  they  saw  no  more,  but  a 
voice  came  to  them  from  heaven,  bidding  them  lead 
pious  lives,  and  so  join  him  who  was  gon^  to  live 
with  the  gods  ;  and  further  infomiing  them  that  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  had  shared  the 
same  honour.  It  told  them,  moreover,  that  they 
should  return  to  Babylon,  and  how  it  was  ordaiiisd 
that  they  should  take  up  the  writings  that  had  been 
buried  in  Sippai-a  and  impart  them  to  mankind, 
and  that  the  country  where  they  then  were  was  the 
land  of  Armenia.  The  rest  having  heard  these 
words,  offeied  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  taking  a 
circuit  journsyed  to  Babylon.  The  vessel  being 
thus  stranded  in  Armenia,  some  part  of  it  still  re- 
mains in  the  mountains  of  the  Corcyraeans  (or  Cor- 
dyacans,  i.  e.  the  Kurds  or  Kurdistan)  in  .^imenia; 
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imd  the  people  Bcrape  off  the  bitumen  from  the 
Tessel  and  mak*  use  of  it  by  way  of  charms.  Now, 
when  those  oi  whom  we  have  spoken  returned  to 
Babylon,  they  dug  up  the  writings  which  had  been 
buried  at  Sippara ;  they  also  founded  many  cities 
and  built  temples,  and  thus  the  country  of  Babylon 
became  inhabited  again"  (Coiys  Ancient  Frag- 
ments,^ pp.  26-29).  Another  version  abridged,  but 
substantially  the  same,  is  given  from  Abydenus 
(Ibid.  pp.  .33,  34).  The  version  of  Eupolemus 
(quoted  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  x.  3)  is  curious : 
"  The  city  of  Babylon,"  he  says,  "  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  those  who  were  saved  from  the  Deluge  ;  they 
were  giants,  and  they  built  the  tower  celebrated  in 
history."  Other  notices  of  a  Flood  may  be  found  (a) 
in  the  Phoenician  mythology,  where  the  victory  of 
Pontus  (the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the  earth)  is 
mentioned  (see  the  quotation  from  Sanchoniathon 
in  Cory,  as  above,  p.  13):  (b)  in  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  partly  boiTowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian 
story.  In  these  mention  is  made  of  the  Deluge, 
after  which  Kronos,  Titan,  and  Japetus  ruled  the 
world,  each  taking  a  separate  portion  for  himself, 
and  remaining  at  peace  till  after  the  death  of  Noah, 
when  Kronos  and  Titan  engaged  in  war  with  one 
another  (/6.  p.  52).  To  these  must  be  added  (c) 
the  Phrygian  story  of  king  Annakos  or  Nannakos 
(Enoch)  in  Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more 
than  300  years,  foretold  the  Flood,  and  wept  and 
prayed  for  his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that 
was  coming  upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing 
what  deep  root  this  tradition  must  have  taken  in 
the  country,  is  the  fiict  that  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  a  medal  was  struck  at  Apamea, 
on  which  the  Flood  is  commemorated.  "  The  city 
is  known  to  have  been  formerly  called  '  Kibotos ' 
or  '  the  Ark  ;'  and  it  is  also  known  that  the  coins  of 
cities  in  that  age  exhibited  some  leading  point  in 
their  mythological  history.  The  medal  in  question 
represents  a  kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in  the 
water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are  seen  two 
persons,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
chest  or  ark  is  perched  a  bird,  whilst  another  flies 
towards  it  carrying  a  branch  between  its  feet. 
Befoie  the  vessel  are  represented  the  same  pair  as 
Having  just  quitted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too,  on  some  specimens  of  this 
medal  the  letters  Nfl,  or  NftE,  have  been  found  on 
the  vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  (See  Eckhel  iii. 
Dp.  132,  133  ;  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  Science  and 


coin  of  Apamoa  in  Fbry^a,  represeutiug  the  Deluge. 


'  We  have  here  and  there  made  an  alteration,  where 
the  translator  seemed  to  us  not  quite  to  have  caaght  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 

}  Or.  GutzUiff,  in  a  paper  '  On  Bnddhism  in  China,' 
Wiicmunlcated  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  {Journal,  xvi. 
IS),  says  that  he  paw  in  one  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  "  to 
koicUfDj  stucco,  the  scene  where  Kwaa-yin,  the  Godiles* 
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Revealed  Religion,  ii.  pp.  128,  129.)  This  feet  ta  nc 
doubt  remarkable,  but  too  much  stress  must  not  bs 
laid  upon  it ;  for,  making  full  alio^anoe  for  the 
local  tradition  as  havipg  occasioned  it,  we  must  not 
forget  the  influence  which  the  Biblical  aceount 
would  have  in  modifying  the  native  story. 

As  belonging  to  this  cycle  of  tradition,  must  bt 
reckoned  also  (1)  the  Syrfen,  related  by  Lucian 
{De  Dea  Syra,  c.  13),  and  connected  with  a  huge 
chasm  in  the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  which  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have  drained 
and  (2)  the  AiTnenian  quoted  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
i.  3)  fi-om  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  flourished 
about  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  says:  "  There  is 
above  Minyas  in  the  land  of  Armenia,  a  greet 
mountain,  which  is  called  Baris  [t.  e.  a  ship],  to 
which  it  is  saic"  that  many  persons  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  Deluge,  and  so  were  saved ;  and  that  orx  in 
particular  was  carried  thither  upon  an  ark  (iwl 
XipvaKos),  and  was  landed  upon  its  summit;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  vessel's  planks  and  timbei-s 
were  long  presei-ved  upon  the  mountain.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  same  person  of  whom  Moses  the  Legis- 
lator of  the  Jews  wrote  an  account." 

A  second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  To  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Chinese.  The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cos- 
mogony, and  hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical 
aspect.  "  The  world  having  been  coiTupted  by 
Ahiiman,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  it  a  uni- 
versal flood  of  water  that  all  impurity  might  be 
washed  away.  The  rain  came  down  in  drops  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  bull  ;  the  earth  was  under 
water  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  the  creatures  of 
Ahriman  were  destioyed." 

The  Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singu- 
larly like  the  Biblical,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
M.  Martinius,  who  says  that  the  Chinese  computed 
it  to  have  taken  place  4000  years  before  the  Chiis- 
tian  era.  Fdh-he,  the  reputed  author  of  Chinese 
civilization,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge.  He  reappears  as  the  first  man  at 
the  production  of  a  renovated  world,  attended  by 
seven  companions — his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and 
three  daughters,  by  whose  intermarriage  the  whole 
circle  of  the  universe  is  finally  completed  (Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  iii.  16).'' 

The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various  fonns. 
Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remarkably  agrees 
with  the  Biblical  account  is  that  contained  in  the 
MahabhSlrata.  We  are  there  told  that  Brahma, 
having  taken  the  form  of  a  tish,  appeared  to  the 
pious  Manu  (Satya,  i.  e.  the  righteous,  as  Noah 
is  also  called)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wlrini. 
Thence,  at  his  request,  Manu  tranferred  him  whoa 
he  grew  bigger  to  the  Ganges,  and  finally,  ttncn 
he  was  too  large  even  for  the  Ganges,  to  the  ocean. 
Brahma  now  announces  to  Manu  the  approach  of 
the  Deluge,  and  bids  him  build  a  ship  and  put  in 
it  all  kinds  of  seeds  together  with  the  seven  Kishis, 
or  holy  beings.  The  Flood  begins  and  co\'^rs  the 
whole  e;u-th.  Brahma  himself  appears  in  the  foi-m  of 
a  horned  fish,  and  the  vessel  being  made  fast  to  him 
he  draws  it  for  many  years,  and  finally  lands  on 
the  loftiest  summit  of  Mount  Himaiat  {i.  e.  the 


of  Mercy,  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the  lonely  Noah 
in  his  ark,  amidst  the  raging  waves  of  the  deluge,  with 
the  dolphins  swimming  around  as  his  last  means  of  safety, 
and  tne  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  beak  flyliig 
towards  the  vessel.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  Oxa 
berniiy  of  the  execntlou." 
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Himalaya).  Then,  by  the  command  ot  God,  the 
ihip  IS  aade  fast,  and  in  memory  of  the  event  the 
mountam  called  Naubandhana  (i.  e.  ship-binding). 
By  the  favour  of  Brahma,  ]\Ianu,  after  the  Flood, 
ci'e;ites  tlie  new  race  of  mankind,  which  are  hence 
tenned  Manudsha,  i.  e.  born  of  Manu  (Bo_)p,  die 
Siindjiuth).  The  Puidnic  or  |)op\ilar  version  is  of 
much  later  date,  and  is,  "  according  to  its  own 
ad!nission,  coloured  and  disgi:ised  by  allegorical 
imagery."  Another  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient 
version  of  all  is  that  contained  in  the  Catapat'ha- 
Bi-^hmaua.  The  peculiarity  of  this  is  that  its 
locality  is  manifestly  Tiorth  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
over  which  Manu  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  into 
India.  Both  versions  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Hardwick's  Ch-  ist  and  other  Masters,  ii.  145-152. 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the  Koran  is  drawn 
apparently,  partly  from  Biblical,  and  partly  from 
Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt,  it  follows 
the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at  length  on 
the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving  (Sale's 
Koran,  ch.  xi.  p.  181).  He  is  said  to  have  tarried 
among  his  people  one  thousand,  save  fifty  years 
(ch.  xxix.  p.  327).  The  people  scofifed  at  and 
derided  him  ;  and  "  thus  were  they  employed  until 
our  sentence  was  put  in  execution  and  the  oven 
poured  forth  water."  Different  explanations  have 
been  given  of  this  oven  which  may  be  seen  in  Sale's 
note.  He  suggests  (after  Hyde,  de  Bel.  Fers.) 
that  this  idea  was  bon'owed  from  the  Persian 
Magi,  who  also  fancied  that  the  first  waters  of  the 
Deluge  gushed  out  of  the  oven  of  a  certain  old  woman 
named  Zala  Clifa.  But  the  word  Tannur  (oven), 
he  observes,  may  mean  only  a  receptacle  in  which 
waters  are  gathered,  or  the  fissure  from  which  they 
brake  forth.'  Another  peculiarity  of  this  version 
is,  that  Noah  calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to 
enter  into  the  ark :  he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  to  a  mountain,  and  is  di'owned  before  his 
father's  eyes.  The  ark,  moreover,  is  said  to  have 
rested  on  the  mountain  Al  Jddi,  which  Sale  sup- 
poses should  be  written  Jordi  or  Giordi,  and  con- 
nects with  the  Gordyaei,  Cardu,  &c.,  or  Kurd 
Mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia (ch.  xi.  pp.  181-183,  and  notes). 

A  third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  be  found  among 
the  American  nations.  These,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resem- 
blance to  the  Asiatic  legends.  The  one  in  exist- 
ence among  the  Cherokees  reminds  us  of  the  story 
in  the  Mah^bh^rata,  only  that  a  dog  here  renders 
the  same  service  to  his  master  as  the  fish  does 
there  to  Manu.  "  This  dog  was  very  pertinacious 
in  visiting  the  banks  of  a  river  for  several  days, 
wlwre  he  stood  gazing  at  the  water  and  howling 
piteously.  Being  sharply  spoken  to  by  his  master 
and  ordered  home,  he  revealed  the  coming  evil.  He 
(vincluded  his  prediction  by  saying  that  the  escape 
01  his  master  and  family  from  drowning  depended 
upon  their  throwing  him  into  the  water ;  that  to  es- 
cape drowning  himself  he  must  take  a  boat  and 
put  in  it  all  he  wished  to  save:  that  it  would  then 
rain  hard  a  long  time,  and  a  great  overflowing  of 
the  land  would  take  place.  By  obeying  this  pro- 
diction  the  man  and  his  family  were  saved,  and  fi-om 
Uiem  the  earth  was  again  peopled."  (Schoolcraft, 
Xfotes  on  the  Iroquois,  pp.  358,  359.) 

"Of  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  Mexico," 
siys  A.  von  Humboldt,  "the  following  had  paint- 

»  Tlo  road  from  Salzburg;  to  Bad-Gastein  passes  by 
lonte  vrary  nngalaT  fissures  made  In  the  limestone  by  the 
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ings  resembling  the  deluge  of  Coxcox,  viz.,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs.,  the  Tlascaltecs, 
and  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah,  Xisuthrus,  or 
Manu  of  these  nations  is  tenned  Coxcox,  Teo- 
Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with  hij 
wife  Xochiquetzatl  in  a  bark,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  a  raft.  The  painting  represents 
Coxcox  in  the  midst  of  the  water  waiting  for  a 
bark.  The  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  rises 
above  the  watei's,  is  the  peak  of  Colhuacan,  the 
Ararat  of  the  Mexicans.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain are  the  heads  of  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  is  known  by  two  tresses  in  the  form  of 
horns,  denoting  the  female  sex.  The  men  born 
after  the  Deluge  were  dumb:  the  dove  from  the 
top  of  a  tree  distributed  among  them  tongues, 
represented  under  the  form  of  small  commas." 
Of  the  Mechoacan  tradition  he  writes,  "  that  Cox- 
cox, whom  they  called  Tezpi,  embarked  in  a 
spacious  acalli  with  his  wife,  his  children,  several 
aiiimals,  and  grain.  When  the  Great  Spirit  or- 
dered the  waters  to  withdraw,  Tezpi  sent  out  from 
his  bark  a  vulture,  the  zopilote  or  vultur  aura. 
This  bird  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  car- 
cases with  which  the  earth  v.^as  strewed.  Tezpi 
sent  out  other  birds,  one  of  which,  the  humming- 
bird, alone  returned,  holding  in  its  beak  a  branch 
clad  with  leaves.  Tezpi,  seeing  that  fresh  verdure 
covered  the  soil,  quitted  his  bark  near  the  moun- 
tain of  Colhuacan  "  (  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  Monu- 
mens  de  I'Amerique,  pp.  226,  227).  A  pecu- 
liarity of  many  of  these  American  Indian  traditions 
must  be  noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood,  accord- 
ing to  them,  usually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the 
First  Man,  who,  together  with  his  family  escape. 
But  Miiller  {Americanisohen  Urreligionen)  goes 
too  far  when  he  diaws  from  this  the  conclusion 
that  these  traditions  are  consequently  cosmogonic  and 
have  no  historical  value.  The  fact  seems  rather  to 
be  that  all  memory  of  the  age  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood  had  peiished,  and  that  hence  these 
two  great  events  were  brought  into  close  juxtapo- 
sition. This  is  the  less  unlikely  when  we  see  how 
very  meagre  even  the  Biblical  history  of  that  age  is. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak 
of  the  traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  men- 
tion the  legend  still  preserved  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Fiji  islands,  although  not  belonging  to 
our  last  group.  They  say  that,  "  after  the  islands 
had  been  peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a 
great  rain  took  place  by  which  they  were  finally 
submerged  ;  but  before  the  highest  places  were 
covered  by  the  waters,  two  large  double  canoes 
made  their  appearance.  In  one  of  these  was 
Rokora  the  god  of  carpenters,  in  the  other  Rokola 
his  head  workman,  who  picked  up  some  of  the 
people  and  kept  them  on  board  until  the  waters 
had  subsided,  after  which  they  were  again  landed 
on  the  island.  It  is  reported  that  in  fonner  times 
canoes  were  always  kept  in  readiness  against 
another  inundation.  The  persons  thus  saved,  eight 
in  number,  were  landed  at  Mbenga.  where  the 
highest  of  their  gods  is  said  to  have  made  his 
first  appearance.  By  virtue  of  this  tradition,  the 
chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  rank  before  all  others  and 
have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part  among  the 
Fljis.  They  style  themselves  Ngali-duva-ki-langi 
— subject  to  Heaven  alone"  (Wilkes,  Exploring 
Expedition). 


course  of  the  stream,  whicb  tnt  n>jwaiy  tii«  Sftaaeol 
"  Die  Ofen,"  or  "  the  Ovens." 
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One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  ahall  notice — 
that,  viz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races. 

Hellas  has  two  vereions  of  a  flood,  one  associated 
with  Ogyges  {Jul.  Afric.  as  quoted  by  Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  x.  10)  and  the  other,  in  a  far  more 
elaborate  form,  with  Deucalion.  Both,  however, 
are  of  late  origin, — they  were  unknown  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Deu- 
calion as  one  of  the  fii-st  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says 
not  a  word  about  the  Flood  (i.  56).  Pindar  is 
the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  (Olymp.  ix.  37flf.). 
In  Apollodorus  {B folio,  i.  7)  and  Ovid  {Metam. 
i.  260)  the  story  appears  in  a  much  more  definite 
shape.  Finally,  Lucian  gives  a  narrative  {De  Ded 
Syr.  0.  12,  13),  not  very  different  fi-om  that  of 
Ovid,  except  that  he  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  animals  which  Ovid  does  not.  He 
attributes  the  necessity  for  the  Deluge  to  the  ex- 
ceeding wickedness  of  the  existing  race  of  men,  and 
declares  that  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth 
waters  to  swallow  them  up,  as  well  as  that  heavy 
rain  fell  upon  them.  Deucalion,  as  the  one  righteous 
man,  escaped  with  his  wives  and  children  and  the 
animals  he  had  put  into  the  chest  (\dpyaKa),  and 
landed,  after  nine  days  and  nme  nights,  on  the  top 
of  PaiTiassus,  whilst  the  chief  part  of  Hellas  was 
under  water,  and  nearly  all  men  perished,  except 
a  few  who  reached  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Plutarch  (de  Sollert.  Anim.  §13)  mentions 
the  dove  which  Deucalion  made  use  of  to  ascertain 
whether  the  flood  was  abated. 

Most  of  these  accounts,  it  must  be  observed, 
localize  the  Flood,  and  confine  it  to  Greece  or  some 
part  of  Greece.  Aristotle  speaks  of  a  local  inunda- 
tion near  Dodona  only  (Meteorol.  i.  14). 

It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  later  the  nar- 
rative, the  more  definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and  the 
more  nearly  it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  Egyptians 
had  no  records  of  the  Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
credit  Manetho.  Nor  has  any  such  record  been 
detected  on  the  monuments,  or  preserved  in  the 
mythology  of  Egypt.  They  knew,  however,  of  the 
flood  of  Deucalion,  but  seem  to  have  been  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  partial  or  uni- 
versal, and  they  supposed  it  to  have  been  preceded 
by  several  others. 

Everybody  knows  Ovid's  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  as  a  very  singular  coincidence  that, 
just  as,  accoiding  to  Ovid,  the  earth  was  repeopled 
by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  the  bones  of 
their  mother  (i.  e.  stones)  behind  their  backs,  so 
among  the  Tamanaki,  a  Carib  tribe  on  the  Oiinoko, 
the  story  goes  that  a  man  and  his  wife  escaping 
trom  tne  flood  to  the  top  of  the  high  mountain 
Tapanacu,  threw  over  their  heads  the  fi-uit  of 
the  Mauritia-palm,  whence  sprung  a  new  race  of 
men  and  women.  This  curious  coincidence  be- 
tween Hellenic  and  American  traditions  seems  ex- 
plicable only  on  the  hypothesis  of  some  common 
centre  of  tradition. 

After  the  Flood. — Noah's  first  act  after  he  left  the 
ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
effered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  And  then  the 
narrative  adds  with  childlike  simplicity :  "  Ajid 
Jehovah  smelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satisfaction), 
and  Jehovah  said  in  His  heart,  I  will  not  again 
curse  the  ground  any  move  for  man's  sake  ;  for  the 
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imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  hi.5  youth 
neithei  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
thing  as  I  have  done."  Jehovah  accepts  the  sacri- 
fice of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
man  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  ■■ommunion 
with  God ;  and  therefore  the  renewed  earth  shall 
no  more  be  wasted  with  a  plague  of  waters,  but  so 
long  as  the  earth  shall  last,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  nighv 
shall  not  cease. 

Then  follows  the  blessing  of  God  (Elohim )  upon 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply :  they  are  to  have  lordship  over  the  inferior 
animals ;  not,  however,  as  at  the  first  by  native 
right,  but  by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  established. 
All  living  creatures  are  now  given  to  man  for  food  ; 
but  express  provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in 
which  is  the  life)  should  not  be  eaten.  This  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  animal  food  was 
not  eaten  before  the  flood,  but  only  that  now  the 
use  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  divine  pennission.  The 
prohibition  with  regard  to  blood  reappears  with 
fresh  force  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii. 
26,27,  xvii.  10-14;  Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  24,  xv.  23), 
and  seemed  to  the  Apostles  so  essentially  human  as 
well  as  Jewish  that  they  thought  it  ought  to  he 
enforced  upon  Gentile  conveits.  In  later  times  the 
Greek  Chuixh  urged  it  as  a  reproach  against  the 
Latin  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  things 
strangled  (suffocata  in  quibus  sanguis  tenetur). 

Next,  God  makes  provision  for  the  security  of 
human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  in  which  is  his 
life,  is  yet  more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts. 
When  it  has  been  shed  God  will  require  it,  whether 
of  beast  or  of  man :  and  man  himself  is  to  be  the 
appointed  channel  of  Divine  justice  upon  the 
homicide :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  He  man."  Hence  is  laid  the  fii-st  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  And  just  as  the  priesthood  is 
declared  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  before  it  is 
made  representative  in  certain  individuals,  so  here 
the  civil  authority  is  declared  to  be  a  right  of  human 
nature  itself,  before  it  is  delivered  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  particular  executive. 

Thus  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  world  God 
gives,  on  the  one  hand,  a  promise  which  secures  the 
stability  of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  consecrates  human  life  with  a 
special  sanctity  as  resting  ujx>n  these  two  pillars — 
the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  man's  likeness  to  God. 

Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are  called, 
the  observance  of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish 
proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned  • 
the  abstinence  from  blood ;  the  prohibition  of 
murder  ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  civil  authority. 
The  remaining  fom-;  the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  of 
blasphemy,  of  incest,  and  of  theft  rested  apparently 
on  the  general  sense  of  mankind. 

It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  covenant 
made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we  find  the 
strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the  writer  it 
was  universal,  i.e.,  that  it  extended  to  all  the  then 
known  world.  The  Uteral  truth  of  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race, 
except  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters  of  the 
flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new  human 
family,  the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  It  ii 
as  such  that  God  makes  His  covenant  with  him ; 
and  h'.'nce  selects  a  natural  phenomenon  as  the  sign 
of  thst  covenant,  just  as  later  in  making  a  national 
covei  ant  with  Abraham,  He  made  the  sea.  of  it  to 
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♦*  aj  arbitrary  sdgn  in  the  flesh.  The  bow  in  the 
cload,  seen  by  every  nation  under  heaven,  is  an 
onfailing  witness  to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the 
rainbow,  then,  we  ask,  never  seen  before  the  flc-f«d  ? 
Was  this  "  sign  in  the  heavens"  beheld  for  the  first 
time  by  the  eight  dwellers  in  the  ark  when,  after 
their  long  imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon  the 
green  earth,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned 
by  its  glorious  arch  ?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of 
the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was 
no  rain  before  the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  changed,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  by 
that  event.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  world  at  large  there  has  been  such  change  in 
meteorological  phenomena  as  here  implied.  That  a 
rertain  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have  been 
visited  by  rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt,  though 
not  absolutely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it. 
But  the  country  of  Noah  and  the  Ark  was  a  moun- 
tainous country ;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical 
conditions  must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  re'.v 
}aw  must  have  come  into  operation  after  the  flood, 
if  the  rain  then  first  fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had 
consequently  never  before  been  painted  on  the  clouds. 
Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed  that  the  meaning 
ol  the  passage  is,  not  that  the  rainbow  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  but  that  it  was  now  for  the  first 
time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  a  sign  ;  that  not  a 
new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but  that  a  new  mean- 
ing was  given  to  a  phenomenon  already  existing. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  words  :  "  This  is  the 
sign  of  the  covenant  which  I  do  set  between  me  and 
you,  and  every  living  thing  which  is  with  you  for 
everlasting  generations :  my  bow  have  I  set  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  the  sign  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  then 
the  bow  shal'  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  and  I  will 
remember  my  covenant  which  is  between  me  and 
you  and  eveiy  living  thing  of  all  flesh,"  &c. 

Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  himself 
to  agi'icultural  pursuits,  following  in  this  the  tra- 
dition of  his  family.  It  is  particularly  noticed  that 
he  planted  a  vineyard,  and  some  of  the  older  Jewish 
writers,  with  a  touch  of  poetic  beauty,  tell  us  that 
he  took  the  shoots  of  a  vine  which  had  wandered 
out  of  paradise  wherewith  to  plant  his  vineyard.* 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or  otherwise, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  he  drank  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated  and  shamefully 
exposed  himself  in  his  own  tent.  One  of  his  sons, 
11am,  mocked  openly  at  his  father's  disgi-ace.  The 
others,  with  dutiful  care  and  reverence,  endeavoured 
to  hide  it.  Noah  was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  the  indignity  which  his  youngest  son 
Lad  put  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  recovered  from 
the  eflects  of  his  intoxication,  ho  declared  that  in 
requital  for  this  act  of  brutal  unfeeling  mockery,  a 
curse  should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham,  that  he 
who  knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child,  should  see  his 
own  son  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  With 
the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was  joined  a  blessing 
'vn  the  other  two.  It  ran  thus,  in  the  old  poetic 
or  rather   rhythmical   and  alliterative   fonn    into 
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which  the  more  solemn   utterances    jf    intiqiutj 

commonly  fell.     And  he  said: — 
Cursed  be  Canaan, 
A  slave  of  slaves  shall  he  be  to  his  brethroL 

And  he  said  : — 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave  I 
May  God  enlarge  Japhet,*) 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave ! 

Of  old  a  father's  solemn  curse  or  blessing  was  held 
to  have  a  mysterious  power  of  fulfilling  itself.  And 
in  this  case  the  words  of  the  righteous  man,  though 
strictly  the  expression  of  a  wish  (Dr.  Pye  Smith  is 
quite  wrong  in  translating  all  the  verbs  as  futures ; 
they  are  optatives)  did  in  fact  amount  to  a  prophecy. 
I*  has  been  asked  why  Noah  did  not  curse  Ham, 
instead  of  cm-sing  Canaan.  It  might  be  sufficient 
to  reply  that  at  such  times  men  are  not  left  to 
themselves,  and  that  a  divine  purpose  as  truly 
guided  Noah's  lips  then,  as  it  did  the  hands  of 
Jacob  afterwards.  But,  moreover,  it  was  surely  by 
a  righteous  retribution  that  he,  who  as  youngest 
son  had  dishonoured  his  father,  should  see  the  curse 
light  on  the  head  of  his  own  youngest  son.  The 
blow  was  probably  heavier  than  if  it  had  lighted 
directly  on  himself.  Thus  e;irly  in  the  world's 
history  was  the  lesson  taught  practically  which  the 
law  afterwards  expressly  enunciated,  that  God  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Canaan  shows  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible  tlie  fulfilment  of  the  curse.  When 
Israel  took  possession  of  his  land,  he  beciime  the 
slave  of  Shem:  when  Tyre  fell  before  the  arms  o' 
Alexander,  and  Carthage  succumbed  to  her  Roman 
conquerors,  he  became  the  slave  of  Japhet :  and  we 
almost  hear  the  echo  of  Noah's  cur?e  in  Hannibal's 
Agnosco  fortunam  Carthaginis,  when  the  head  of 
Hasdrubal  his  brother  was  thrown  contemptuously 
into  the  Punic  lines.'' 

It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words  "And  let 
him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  "  God,"  or 
"  Japhet,"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  first  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  prays  that 
God  would  dwell  there  (the  root  of  the  verb  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  noun  Shechinah).  But  the 
blessina:  of  Shem  has  been  spoken  already.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  take  Japhet  as  the  subject.  What 
then  is  meant  by  his  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ? 
Not  of  course  that  he  should  so  occupy  them  a»  to 
thrust  out  the  original  possessors;  nor  even  that 
they  should  melt  into  one  people ;  but  as  it  would 
seem,  that  Japhet  may  enjoy  the  religious  privileges 
of  Shem.  So  Augustine  :  "  Latificet  Deus  Japheth 
et  habitet  in  tentoriis  Sem.  id  est,  in  Ecclesiis  quaa 
filii  Prophetarum  Apostoli  construxerunt."  The 
Talmud  sees  this  blessing  fulfilled  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  language  in  sacred  things,  such  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Shem  is  blessed  with 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah :  and  Japhet  with  tem- 
poral increase  and  dominion  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  fur.  her  hope  of  sharing  afterwards  in 
spiritual  advantages.  After  this  prophetic  blessing 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  patriai'ch  but  the  snm  of  his 


•  Armenia,  it  has  been  observed,  is  still  favourable  to    to  one  version  brought  it  from  India  (Diod.  Sic.  lii.  32), 
the  growth  of  the  vine.    Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  4,  9)  speaks  i  accordiiii;  to  another  from  Phrygia  (Strabo,  x.  469).    Asia 
of  the  excellent  wines  of  the  country,  and  his  account    at  all  events  Is  the  acknowledged  home  of  the  vine, 
liss  teen  confirmed  in  more  recent  times  (Ritter,  Erdk.        b  There  is  an  alliterative  play  upon  words  here  t?bS(.b 
.<.  SS'U  319,  &c.).    The  Greek  myth  referred  tne  discovery  '  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation. 
mJ  cnltivntion  of  the  vine  to  Dionysos,  who  according  |      '  See  Pelitaech,  Csmm.  in  loc. 
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years.  "  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three  hun- 
dred and  fift.y  years.  And  thus  all  the  days  of  Noah 
were  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  he  died." 

For  the  literature  of  this  article  the  various  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis,  especially  those  of  modem 
date,  nsay  be  consulted.  Such  are  those  of  Tuch, 
1838  ;  of  Bauragarten,  1843  ;  Knobel,  1852 ;  Schro- 
der, 1846  ;  Delitzsch,  3d  ed.  1860.  To  the  last  of 
these  especially  the  present  writer  is  much  indebtod. 
Other  works  bearing  on  the  subject  more  or  less  di- 
rectly are  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  18.53  ; 
Pfaff 's  SchSpfungs  Geschichte,  1855  ;  Wiseman's 
Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed  Religion ; 
Hugh  Miller's  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.  Hardwick's 
Christ  and  :ther  Masters,  1857;  Miiller's  Die 
Amcricanischen  Urreligionen  ;  Bunsen's  Bihelioerk, 
and  Ewald's  Jahrbucher,  have  also  been  consulted. 
The  writer  has  further  to  express  his  obligations 
both  to  Professor  Owen  and  to  Professor  Huxley, 
and  especially  to  the  latter  gentleman,  for  much 
valuable  information  on  the  scientific  questions 
touched  upon  in  this  article.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

NO'AH(nW:  Nouc{:  Noa).  One  of  the  five 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1, 
xxxvi.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

NO-A'MON,  NO  (pON  KJ  :  (ueph  'An/xtiv: 

Alexandria  (populorum),  Nah.  iii.  8 :  S3 :  Ai<J(r- 
jroAis:  Alexandria,  Jer.  xlvi.  25,  Ez.  xxx.  14,  15, 
16),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Thebae  (Thebes),  or  Dios- 
polis  Magna.  The  second  part  of  the  first  form  is 
the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief  divinity  of  Thebes, 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  this 
place  in  Jeremiah,  "Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon  [or 
'the  multitude,'  with  reference  to  Amen»]  in  No, 
and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  their 
kings"  {I.  c.) ;  and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  15).  [Amon.]  The  second  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sacred  name  of  the  city,  HA-AMEN,  "  the 
abode  of  Amen,"  is  the  same.  There  is  a  difficulty 
as  to  the  meaning  of  No.  It  has  been  supposed,  in 
accordance  with  the  LXX.  rendering  of  No- Amon  by 
aeph  'A/xniiu,  that  the  Csptic  ItOg^,  ItOT^j 
funis,  funiculus,  once  funis  mensorius  (Mic.  ii.  4), 
instead  of  ItOP,  It ptOCtJ .  might  indicate  that 
it  signified  "  portion,"  so  that  the  name  would 
mean  "  the  portion  of  Amon."  But  if  so,  how 
are  we  to  explain  the  use  of  No  alone'  It  thus 
sccurs  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  in  which  it  is 
written  Ni'a,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
''  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  and  Chronology,' 
fee,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  2nd  Ser.  vii.  p.  166).'' 

The  conjectures  that  Thebes  was  called  TX  HI  ft 
A.JULOITtj  "  the  abode  of  Amen,"  or,  still  nearer 
iie  Hebrew,  rt^.  ^-JULOnf  n,  "  the  [city]  of 
Amen,"  like  Iti^HCI,  "  the  [city]  of  Isis,"  or, 

16  Gesenius  prefers.  JUL^  A-JULOTIt?  "the 
^Jace  of  Amen"  yThes.  s.  v.),  are  all  hable  to  two 
serious  objections,  that  they  neither  represent  the 
Egyptian  name,  nor  afford  an  explanation  of  the  use 
No  alone.     It  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose 
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that  No  is  a  Semitic  name,  and  that  Amon  is  addfitl 
in  Nahum  (I.  c.)  to  distinguish  Thebes  from  some 
other  place  bearing  the  same  nan\e,  or  on  account 
of  the  connection  of  Amen  with  that  city.  Thebes 
also  bears  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  common  name, 
of  doubtful  signification,  AP-T  or  T-AP,  which  the 
Greeks  represented  by  Thebae.  The  whole  metro- 
polis, on  both  banks  of  the  river,  was  called  TAM. 
(See  Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  175,  seqq.) 

Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or 
Egypt  itself  {InJesaiam,  lib.  v.  t.  iii.  col.  125,  ed. 
Pans,  1704).  Champollion  takes  it  to  be  Dios- 
polis  in  Lower  Egypt  {L'^gypte  sous  les  Pharaons, 
ii.  p.  131) ;  but  Gesenius  {I.  c.)  well  observes  that 
it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to  Nineveh. 
This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian  record  leave 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The  description  of 
No-Amon,  as  "situate  among  the  rivers,  the  watei-s 
round  about  it"  (Nah.  I.  c),  remarkably  charac- 
terizes Thebes,  the  only  town  of  ancient  Egypt  which 
we  know  to  have  been  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile ; 
and  the  prophecy  that  it  should  "  be  rent  asunder  " 
(Ez.  xxx.  16)  cannot  fail  to  appear  remarkably 
significant  to  the  obsei-ver  who  stands  amidst  the 
vast  ruins  of  its  chief  edifice,  the  great  temple  of 
Amen,  which  is  rent  and  shattered  as  if  by  an 
earthquake,  although  it  must  be  held  to  refer  pn- 
marily,  at  least,  rather  to  the  breaking  up  or  capture 
of  the  city  (comp.  2  K.  xxv.  4,  Jer.  Iii.  7),  than  to 
its  destruction.     See  Thebes.  [R.  S.  P.] 

NOB  (23 :  UofJ-Pd ;  Alex.  No$d,  exc.  No/t'cM 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  Nd/3  Neh.  xi.  32:  Nobe,  Nob  in 
Neh.)  was  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, and  situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 
That  it  was  on  one  of  the  roads  wb'^h  led  from 
the  north  to  the  capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is 
certain  from  the  illustrative  passage  in  which  Isaiah 
(x.  28-32)  describes  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
army : — 

"  He  comes  to  Al,  passes  through  Mtgron, 
At  Michmash  deposits  his  baggage  ; 
They  cross  the  pass,  Geba  is  onr  night-station; 
Terrified  is  Ramah,  Gibeah  of  Saul  flees. 
Shriek  with  thy  voice,  daughter  of  Gallim ; 
Listen,  0  Ijaish  !    Ah,  poor  Anathoth  ! 
Madmenah  escapes,  dwellers  in  Gebim  take  flight.* 
Yet  this  day  he  halts  at  Nob : 
He  shakes  bis  hand  against  the  mount,  daughter 

ofZlon, 
The  hill  of  Jerusalem." 
In  this  spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy 
pouring  down  from  the  north  ;  they  reach  at  length 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  devoted  city ;  they  take 
possession  of  one  village  after  another ;  while  the 
inhabitants  flee  at  their  approach,  and  fill  the 
country  with  cries  of  teiTor  and  distress.  It  if 
implied  here  clearly  that  Nob  was  the  last  station 
in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  invaders  could 
see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be  seen,  as 
they  "  shook  the  hand  "  in  proud  derision  of  their 
enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mentions  a  Jewi.sh  tradition 
{0pp.  ii.  p.  203)  that  Jerusalem  and  Nob  sitood 
within  sight  of  each  other. 

Nob  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  was  kept  for  a  time  during  the 
days  of  its  wanderings  before  a  home  was  provided 


"  The  former  is  the  more  probable  reading,  as  the  gods 
»f  Egypt  are  mentioned  almost  immediately  after. 

>>  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  identifies  Ni'a  with  No-Amon. 
The  whole  paper  (pp.  137,  seqq.)  is  of  great  importance, 
18  Illustrating  the  reference  in  Nahum  to  the  capture  of 
fh'bes.  by  shewing  that  Egypt  was  conquered  by  both 
'*».-ha<WQC   and  AB.sbur-banl-pal,  and    that  the  latter 


twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  after  the  prophet's 
time,  the  narrative  of  them  makes  it  more  probable  than 
it  before  seemed  that  there  was  a  still  earlier  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Assyrians. 

»  "  The  full  idea,"  says  Gesenius,  "  is  that  they  hnnj 
off  to  conceal  their  treasures." 
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for  it  on  mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  1  &c.).  A  com- 
pauj  ot  the  Benjamites  settled  here  after  the  return 
*"rom  the  exile  (Neh.  xi.  32).  But  the  event  for 
which  Nob  was  most  noted  in  the  Scripture  annals, 
was  a  fi-ightful  massacre  which  occurred  there  in 
the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  David  had 
fled  thither  from  the  court  of  the  jealous  king ;  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  escaped  being 
unknown,  Ahimelech,  the  high  priest  at  Nob,  gave 
him  some  of  the  shevv-bread  from  the  golden  table, 
and  the  sword  of  Goliath  which  he  had  in  his  charge 
as  a  sacred  trophy.  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  king's 
shepherd,  who  was  present,  reported  the  affair  to 
nis  master.  Saul  was  enraged  on  hearing  that  such 
fiivour  had  been  shown  to  a  man  whom  he  hated  as 
a  rival ;  and  nothing  would  appease  him  but  the 
mdiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Nob.  The  king's  executioners  having  refused  to 
perform  the  bloody  deed  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17),  he  said 
to  Doeg,  the  spy,  who  had  betrayed  the  un- 
suspecting Ahimelech,  "  Turn  thou,  and  fall  upon 
the  priests.  And  Doeg  the  Edomite  turned,  and 
he  fell  upon  the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  four- 
score and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod. 
And  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  children 
and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and  asses,  and  sheep,  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword."  Abiathar,  a  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, was  the  only  person  who  survived  to  re- 
count the  sad  story. 

It  would  be  a  long  time  naturally  before  the 
doomed  city  could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It 
appears  in  fact  never  to  have  regained  its  ancient 
impoilance.  The  references  in  Is.  x.  32,  and  Neh. 
xi.  32,  are  the  only  later  allusions  to  Nob  which 
we  find  in  the  0.  T.  All  trace  of  the  name  has 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  identify 
the  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  conjectures  on 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  "  It  must 
have  been  situated,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  464),  "somewhere  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  north-east  of  the  city.  We  sought 
all  along  this  ridge,  from  the  Damascus  road  to  the 
summit  opposite  the  city,  for  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  site  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  place 
of  Nob ;  but  without  the  slightest  success."  Kie- 
pert's  Map  places  Nob  at  El-lsdwieh,  not  far  from 
Andtd  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Jerasalem. 
Fobler  [Topogr-aphie  von  Jerus.  ii.  §719)  describes 
this  village  as  beautifully  situated,  and  occupying 
unquestionably  an  ancient  site.  But  it  must  be 
regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that  Jeru- 
salem is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  El-lsdwieh 
is  in  a  valley,  and  the  dramatic  representation  of 
the  prophet  would  be  unsuited  to  such  a  place. 
Mr.  Porter  {Handb.  ii.  324)  expre;ises  the  confi- 
dent^ belief  that  Nob  is  to  be  sought  on  a  low 
peaKed  tell,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  northern 
road  and  opposite  to  Shdfdt.  He  found  there 
several  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  large  building 
stones,  and  various  other  indications  of  an  ancient 
town.  The  top  of  this  hill  affords  an  extensive 
view,  and  Mount  Zion  is  distinctly  seen,  though 
Moriah  and  Olivet  are  hid  by  an  intervening  ridge. 

The  Nob  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  another  which  Jerome  mentions  in  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  not  far  fi'om  Lydda.  (See  Von  Rau- 
mer's  Palaestina,  p.  196.)  No  allusion  is  made  to 
this  latter  place  in  the  Bible.     The  Jews  after  re- 
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covenng  the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  the  Phtlistinw 
would  be  likely  to  keep  it  beyond  the  reach  of* 
similar  disaster ;  and  the  Nob  which  was  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  time  of  Saul,  must  havt 
been  among  the  mountains.  This  Nob,  or  Niobe 
as  Jerome  writes,  now  Beit  Nuba,  could  not  be 
the  village  of  that  name  near  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
towns  with  which  Isaiah  associates  the  place  put 
that  view  out  of  the  question.  [H.  B.  H.] 

NO'BAH  (nab  :  1iafio>e,  -ma^ai ;  Alex.  Na)3«9, 

Na/Sefl :  Noba).  The  name  conferred  by  the  con- 
queror of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  dependence  on 
it  on  his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a 
certain  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israelite 
rule  the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to  mark 
the  course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after  Zcbah 
and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is  not  again 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is  usual  m 
such  cases,  appears  to  have  lecovered  its  hold,  which 
it  has  since  retained ;  for  in  the  slightly  modified 
form  of  Knndwat  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  the 
present  day  (see  Onomasticon,  Nabo), 

Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  268,  note  2)  identifies  the 
Nobah  of  Gideon's  pursuit  with  Nophah  of  Num. 
xxi.  30,  and  distinguishes  them  both  from  Nobah  of 
Num.  xxxii.  42,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  men- 
tioned with  Dibon,  Medeba,  and  Jogbehah.  But  if 
Jogbehah  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii.  504,  note  4)  sug- 
gests, el-Jeheibeh,  between  Amman  and  es-Salt, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  distinction.  In  truth 
the  lists  of  Gad  and  Reuben  in  Num.  xxxii.  are  so 
confused  that  it  is  difficult  to  apportion  the  towns 
of  each  in  accordance  with  our  present  imperfect 
topographical  knowledge  of  those  regions.  Ewald 
also  (ii.  392  note)  identifies  Nobah  of  Num.  xxxii. 
42  with  Nawa  or  Neve,  a  place  15  or  16  miles  east 
of  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  (Ritter, 
Jordan,  356).  But  if  Kenath  and  Nobah  are  the 
same,  and  Kundwat  be  Kenath,  the  identification 
is  both  unnecessary  and  imtenable. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome,  with  that  curious  disregai'd 
of  probability  which  is  so  puzzling  in  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  Onomasticon,  identify  Nobah  of 
Judg.  viii.  with  Nob,  "  the  city  of  the  Priests, 
afterwards  laid  waste  by  Saul"  {Onom.  No/ijBct  and 
"  Nabbe  sive  Noba").  [G.] 

NO'BAH  (nni:  NajSaO:  Noba).  An  Israelite 
warrior  (Num.  xxxii.  42  only),  probably,  like  Jair, 
a  Manassite,  who  during  the  conquest  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  east  of  Jordan  possessed  himself  of  the 
town  of  Kenath  and  the  villages  or  hamlets  de- 
pendent upon  it  (Heb.  "  daughters"),  and  gave  them 
his  own  name.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Seder  Olam  Rabba,  ix.)  Nobah  was  born  in  Egypt, 
died  after  the  decease  of  IMoses,  and  was  bui-ied 
during  the  passage  of  the  Jordan. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fonn  of  the  name  in 
the  LXX.  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Nebo,  [G.] 

NOD.    [Cain.] 

NO'DAB  (ll'lJ  :  NaSa/3a7o! :  Nodab),  the  name 
of  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  only  in  1  Chr.  v.  19, 
in  the  account  of  the  war  of  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
against  the  Hagarites  (ve.ses  9-22);  "and  they 
made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and 
Nephish,  and  Nodab"  (ver.  19).  In  Gen.  xxv. 
15  and  1  Chr.  i.  31,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  Kede- 
mah  are  the  last  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  supposed  that  Nodab  also  was 
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i,ue  cf  his  sons.  But  we  have  no  other  mention 
if  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable,  in  the  absence  of 
ijiditional  evidence,  th:U  hit  w.s  a  grandson  or  other 
descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  that  the  name,  in 
the  time  of  the  reco/d,  was  that  of  a  tribe  sprung 
from  such  descendant.  The  Hagarites,  and  Jetur, 
Nephish,  and  Nodab,  were  pastoral  people,  for  the 
Reubjnites  dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the 
east  [land]  of  Gilead  (ver.  10),  and  in  the  war  a 
great  multitude  of  cattle — camels,  sheep,  and  asses 
— were  taken.  A  hundred  thousand  men  weie  taken 
prisoners  or  slain,  so  that  the  tribes  must  have 
been  very  numerous ;  and  the  Israelites  "  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity."  If  the  Hagarites 
(or  Hagarenes)  were,  as  is  most  probable,  the  people 
who  afterwards  inhabited  Hejer  [Hagarehes], 
they  were  diiven  southwards,  into  the  north-eastern 
province  of  Arabia,  bordering  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  low  tracts  surrounding  them. 
[Jetur  ;  Itcraea  ;  Naphish.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

NO'E  (Swe  :  Noe).  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob. 
IV.  12 ;  lilatt.  xxiv.  37,  38 ;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvii. 
26.  27). 

NO'EBA  (NoeySa  :  Nachoba)  =  Nekoda  1 
(1  Esdr.  V.  31  ;  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  48). 

NO'GAH  (HJb  :  Uayal,  fiayfd:  Noge,  No;;a). 
One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David  who  were  bom  to 
him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  His 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v. 

NO'HAH  (nnij  :  Na.t£ :  Nohaa).  Tlie  fourth 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  2). 

NON  (|i3 :  rSuvv :  Nun).  Nun,  the  father  of 
Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

NOPH,  MOPH  (f^j  :  M4fi<pis :  Memphis,  Is. 
xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Ez.  xxx.  13,  16  ;  f|D:  Mefx<l>is: 
Memphis,  Hos.  ix.  6),  a  city  of  Egypt,  Memphis. 
These  forms  are  contracted  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  common  name,  MEN-NUFR,  or  MEN- 
NEFRU,  "  the  good  abode,"  or  perhaps  "  the  abode 
of  the  good  one :"    also  contracted  in  the  Coptic 

forms  jutenqi,  JULejuLqi,  JULen^e, 

JULGJUL^e  (M),  JULeJUtqe  (S)  ;   in  the 

o- 
Greek  Me'yu^is  ;  and  in  the  Arabic  Menf,  i_JLLo. 

The  Hebrew  fonns  are  to  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing colloquial  fonns  of  the  name,  current  with  the 
Shemites,  if  not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  Memphis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it 
was  interpreted  to  signify  either  the  haven  of  good 
ones,  or  the  sepulchre  of  Osiiis  {koX  Tr\v  fitv  ■k6\i.v 
01  fi^v  '6pjxov  ayaQuiv  epfxrjvevovffiv,  ol  5'[i5r]a>s 
ri<pov  'OffipiSos,  De  [side  et  Osiride,  20).  It  is 
Drobable  that  the  epithet  "  good  "  refers  to  Osiris, 
vhose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  worshipped,  and 
nere  had  its  burial-place,  the  Serapeum,  whence  the 
name  of  the  viUage  Busiris  (PA-HESAR  ?  "  the 


"  This  Arabic  name  affc-ds  a  curious  instance  of  the 
use  of  Semitic  names  of  similar  sound  but  different  signi- 
fication in  the  place  of  names  of  other  languages. 

0  1.  "Ipn,  apiBf/o's,  properly  enquiry,  investigation 
IQes.  p.  515). 

2.  HDDO,  dpi8jid5,  numerut. 

3.  *3p,  Tv'xT),  Fortuna,  probably  a  deity  (Ges.  p.  798) ; 
rendered  "n'-imber,"  Is.  Ixv.  11. 

4.  r^D,  Chold.  from  same  root  as  (3). 
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[abode?]  of  Osiris"),  now  reirtsented  ii;  name,  if 
not  in  exact  site,  by  Aboo-Seer>  pribably  in^nally 
a  quai-ter  of  Memphis.  As  the  gi'eat  upper  Egyptian 
city  is  characterized  in  Nahum  as  "  situate  among 
the  rivers"  (iii.  8),  so  in  Hosea  the  lower  EgyptiaD 
one  is  distinguished  by  its  Necropolis,  in  this  passage 
as  to  the  fugitive  Israelites  :  "  Miziaim  shall  gathei 
them  up,  Noph  shall  bury  them;"  for  its  burial 
gi'ound,  stretching  for  twenty  miles  along  the  edge 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  gi-eatly  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  Egyptian  town.  (See  Brugsch,  Oeogr.  Inschr. 
i.  pp.  234,  seqq.,  and  Memphis.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

NO'PHAH  (nsl),  Nophach  ;  the  Samar.  hastK- 

article,  nS3n :  ai  yvvalKes,  Alex,  oi  y.  avr&> 
Nophe"),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Num.  xxi.  30 
in  the  remarkable  song  apparently  composed  by 
the  Amorites  after  their  conquest  of  Heshbon  from 
the  Moabites,  and  therefore  of  an  earlier  dat« 
than  the  Israelite  invasion.  It  is  named  with 
Dibon  and  Medeba,  and  was  possibly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heshbon.  A  name  very  similar  to 
Nophah  is  Nobah,  which  is  twice  mentioned ;  onc« 
as  bestowed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  same  name 
on  Kenatli  (a  place  still  existing  more  than  70  miles 
distant  from  the  scene  of  the  Amorite  conflict),  and 
again  in  connexion  with  Jogbehah,  which  latter, 
from  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  in  Num.  xxxii.  36, 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Heshbon.  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii.  268  nnte)  decides 
(though  without  giving  his  gi-ounds)  that  Nophah 
is  identical  with  the  latter  of  these.  In  this  case  the 
difference  would  be  a  dialectical  one,  Nophah  being 
the  Moabite  or  Amorite  form.    [Nobah.J       [G.j 

NOSE-JEWEL  (DT3,  pi.  constr.  *»r3 :  ivi- 
ria:  inanres:  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ex.  xxxv.  22 
"  earring; "  Is.  iii.  21  ;  Ez.  xvi.  12,  "jewel  on  the 
forehead :"  rendered  by  Theod.  and  Symm.  iiriiplviov, 
Ges.  870).  A  ring  of  metal,  sometimes  of  gold  cr 
silver,  passed  usually  through  the  right  nostril,  and 
worn  by  way  of  ornament  b)'  women  in  the  East. 
Its  diameter  is  usually  1  in.  or  \h  in.,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  3^  in.  Upon  it  are  strung 
beads,  coral,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  is  now  almost 
confined  to  the  lower  classes.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jlishna,  Shabh.  vi.  1  ;  Celim,  xi.  8.  Layard 
remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been  found  in  As- 
syrian remains.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  51, 
232  ;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  VArab.  p.  57  ;  Voyages, 
i.  133,  ii.  56  ;  Chardin,  Voy.  viii.  200  ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i.  78 ;  App.  iii.  p.  226 ;  Saalschiitz,  Hehr. 
Arch.  i.  3,  p.  25 ;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  p.  262 
544.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

NUIMBER.''  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it  k 
probable  that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written  calcu- 
lations made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
That  they  did  so  in  post-Babylonian  times  we  have 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  Maccabaean  coins ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case  also  in 
earlier  times,  both  from  internal  evidence,  of  which 


5.  "1200. 


6.  miDp  in  plur.  Ps.  Ixxl.  15,  n-pay/mareiiu,  ItUaru 


twa. 


1.  *7i5D». 


To  number  is  (1)  HJO,  kpiSy-iut,  numero.  (3)  SCITi 
Koyl^ofiai,  i.  e.  value,  acoonnt,  as  in  Is.  xlii.  17.  In  Piel 
comit,  or  Qomber,  which  Is  the  primary  notion  of  tb* 
word(Qea.  p.  631). 
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we  k'iWiI  presently  speak,  and  also  from  tlio  practic-J 
.if  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  it  with  their  earliest 
alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  wlwse  alphabet  again 
was,  with  some  slight  variations,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Sama>it;ins  and  Jews  (Chardin,  Voij.  ii.  421, 
iv.  288  and  foil.,  Langles;  Thiersch,  Gr.  Gr.  §xii., 
ixxiii.  pp.  23,  153;  Jelf,  Gr.  Gr.  i.  3;  Milller, 
Utrusker,  ii.  31 7, 321 ;  E7ig.  CycL,  "  Coins,"  "  Nu- 
meral Characters  ;"  Lane,  3Iod.  Eg.  i.  91 ;  Donald- 
ton,  New  Cratylus,  pp.  146,  151 ;  Winer,  Zahlen). 
But  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  e.\isting  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the 
numeiical  expressions  are  written  at  length  (Lee, 
Hebr.  Gram.  §§19,  22),  yet,  on  the  other,  the  vari- 
ations in  the  several  versions  between  themselves 
and  fi-om  the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  evident 
inconsistencies  in  numerical  statement  between  cer- 
tain passages  of  that  text  itself,  seem  to  prove  that 
some  shorter  mode  of  writing  was  originally  in 
vogue,  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  i'act  mis- 
understood by  copyists  and  translators.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  specimens : — 

1.  In  2  K.  xxiv.  8  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have 
been  18  years  old,  but  iu  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9  the  num- 
ber given  is  8. 

2.  In  Is.  vii.  8  Vitringa  shows  that  for  threescore 
and  five  one  reading  gives  sixteen  and  five,  the  letter 
jod  *  (10)  after  shesh  (6)  having  been  mistaken  for 
the  Rabbinical  abbreviation  by  omission  of  the  mem 
from  the  plural  shishim,  which  would  stand  for 
sixty.  Six  -^  ten  was  thus  converted  into  sixty  + 
ten. 

3.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19  we  have  50,070,  but  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  5070. 

4.  In  1  K.  iv.  26  we  read  that  Solomon  had 
40,000  stalls  for  chai-iot-horses,  but  4000  only  in 
i  Chr.  ix.  25. 

5.  The  lette  j  vau  (6)  and  zayin  (7)  appear  to 
have  been  intei-changed  in  some  readings  of  Gen. 
ii.  2. 

These  variations,  which  are  selected  from  a  copious 
list  given  by  Glass  {De  Caussis  Corruptionis,  i. 
§23,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  ed.  Dathe),  appe,°r  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing  num- 
bers, in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  e.  g.,  such 
letters  as  vau  (1)  and  jod  C),  nun  (J)  and  caph  O), 
may  have  been  confounded  and  even  sometimes 
omitted.  The  final  letters  also,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  early  Phoenician  or  Samaritan  alpha- 
bet, were  used  as  early  as  the  Alexandrian  period  to 
denote  hundreds  between  500  and  1000." 

But  whatever  ground  these  variations  may  afford 
for  reasonable  conjecture,  it  is  certain,  from  the  fact 
mentioned  above,  that  no  positive  rectification  of 
them  can  at  present  be  established,  more  especially 
as  there  is  so  little  variation  m  the  numbers  quoted 
from  the  0.  T.,  both  in  N.  T.  and  in  the  Apocrypha ; 
e.g.  (1)  Num.  xxv.  9,  quoted  1  Cor.  x.  8.  (2)  Ex. 
xii.  40,  quoted  Gal.  iii.  17.  (3)  Fz.  xvi.  35  and 
Ps.xcv.  10,  quoted  Acts  xiii.  1 '5.  (4)  Gen.  xvii.  1, 
quoted  Rom.  iv.  19,  (5)  Num.  i.  46,  quoted 
Eoclus.  xvi.  10. 

Josephus  also  in  the  main  agi-ees  in  his  state- 
ments of  numbers  with  our  existing  copies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  was  re- 
marked by  St.  Augustine  {Civ.  D.  x.  13,  §1),  that 
some  at  least  of  the  numbei-s  mentioned  in  Scripture 
«re  intended  to  be  representative  rather  than  deter- 
minative. Certain  numbers,  as  7,  10,  40,  100, 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness, 

•  "J  «".«.0te8  606,  Q  600,  poo,  B  800,  J»  900. 
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Without  entering  Into  his  theory  of  this  usage,  we 
may  remark  that  the  notion  of  representative  i  um- 
bers in  certain  case*  is  one  extremely  common  amoiij 
Eastern  nations,  who  have  a  prejudice  against  count- 
ing  their  possessions  accuiately  ;  that  it  enters  largely 
into  many  ancient  systems  of  chronology,  and  tlwt 
it  is  found  in  the  philosophical  and  met<^physicaI 
speculations  not  only  of  the  Pythagorean  and  other 
ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  both  (iieek  and  Ro- 
man, but  also  in  those  of  the  later  Jewish  writers, 
of  the  (inostics,  and  also  of  such  Christian  writerj 
as  St.  Augustine  himself  (August.  Ve  Doctr.  Christ. 
ii,  16,  25  ;  Civ.  D.  xv.  30 ;  I'hilo,  DcMund.  Opif. 
i.  21 ;  De  Abrah.  ii.  5  ;  De  Sept.  Num.  ii.  281,  ed. 
Mangey ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5  ;  Mishna,  Firka 
Aboth,  V.  7,  8;  Irena«us,  i.  3,  ii.  1,  v.  29,  30; 
Hieronym.  Com.  in  Is.  iv.  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  72,  ed. 
Migne  ;  Arist.  Metaphys.  i.  5,  6,  xii.  6,  8  ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iv.  17  ;  Varro,  Hebdom.  fragm.  i.  p.  255,  ed. 
Bipont. ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  72,  ed.  Hare; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arabia,  i.  75 ;  Syria,  p.  560, 
comp.  with  Gen.  xiii.  16  and  xxii.  17  ;  also  see  papers 
on  Hindoo  Chronology  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works, 
Suppl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  968,  1017). 

We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  numbers 
used  a.  representatively,  and  thus  probably  by 
design  indefinitely,  or  b.  definitely,  but,  as  we  may 
say  preferentially,  i.e.,  because  some  meaning  (which 
we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand)  was  attached  to 
them. 

1.  Seven,  as  denoting  eithw  plurality  or  com- 
pleteness, is  so  fiequent  as  to  make  a  selection  only 
of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  seven-fold.  Gen.  iv. 
24 ;  seven  times,  i.  e.  completely.  Lev.  xxvi.  24 ; 
Ps,  xii.  6  ;  seven  (i.e.  many)  ways,  Deut.  xxviii.  25. 
See  also  1  Sam.  ii.  5 ;  Job  v.  19,  where  six  also  ia 
used  ;  Prov.  vi.  16,  ix.  1 ;  Eccl.  xi.  2,  where  eight 
also  is  named ;  Is.  iv.  1  ;  Jer.  xv.  9  ;  Mic.  v.  5 ; 
also  Matt.  xii.  45,  seven  spirits  ;  Mark  xvi.  9,  seven 
devils ;  Rev.  iv.  5,  seven  Spirits,  xv.  1,  seven 
plagues.  Otho,  Zex.  Rabb.  p.  411,  says  that 
Sciipture  uses  seven  to  denote  plurality.  See  also 
Christian  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  Thes.  Eccl. 
s.  V.  e$5oiJioi,  Hof'mann,  Lex.  s.  v.  "  Septem,"  and 
the  passages  quoted  above  fi-om  Varro,  Aristotle, 
and  Aelian,  in  reference  to  the  heathen  value  for 
the  number  7. 

2.  Ten  as  a- preferential  number  is  exemplified 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  law  of  Tithe, 
It  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  later  Jewish 
ritual  code.     See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  410. 

3.  Seventy,  as  compounded  of  7  X  10,  appears 
frequently,  e.g.,  seventy  fold  (Gen.  iv.  24;  Matt. 
xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears  in  the  offerings 
of  70  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19,  and  foil.);  the 
70  elders  (xi.  16)  ;  70  years  of  captivity  (Jer. 
xxv.  1 1).  To  these  may  be  added  the  70  descendants 
of  Noah  (Gen.  x.),  and  the  alleged  Rabbinical  quali- 
fication for  election  to  the  office  of  Judge  among 
the  71  members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  of  tho 
knowledge  of  70  languages  (Sank.  ii.  6  ;  and  Cai-]r»- 
zov,  App.  Bibl.  p.  576).  The  nurriber  of  72  traiu 
lators  may  perhaps  also  be  connected  with  the  same 
idea. 

4.  Five  a^/pears  in  the  table  of  punishments,  oi 
legal  requirements  (^Ex.  xxii.  1  ;  Lev.  v.  16,  xxii 
14,  xxvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii.  16),  and  in  the 
five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 

5.  Four  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4  winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2)  ;  and  the  so-called  4  corners  of  the  earth  ; 
the  4  creitures,  each  witl.  4  wings  and  4  fajoes,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  5  and  foU.) ;  4  rivers  of  Pa-^idis*?  (Gen 
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'i.  10);  4  beists  (Dan.  vu.,  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the 
%  equal-sided  Temple-chamber  (Ez.  xl.  47). 

3.  Three  was  regai-ded,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
ether  nations,  as  a  specially  complete  and  mystic 
number  (Plato,  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  715  ;  Dionp.  Halic. 
iii.  c.  12).  It  appears  in  many  instances  in  Scrip- 
ture as  a  definite  number,  e.  g.  3  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii. 
14,  17  ;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  the  triple  offering  of  the 
Nazarite,  and  the  triple  blessing  (Num.  vi.  14,  24), 
the  triple  invocation  (Is.  vi.  3;  Rev.  i.  4),  Daniel's 
3  hours  of  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10,  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  17), 
the  thiid  heaven,  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  and  the  thrice- 
repeated  vision  (Acts  x.  16). 

7.  Ticdve  (3  X  4)  appears  in  12  tribes,  12  stones 
in  the  higli-priest's  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21)  ; 
12,000  furlongs  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev.  xxi.  16)  ; 
144,000  sealed  (Rev.  vii.  4). 

8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enumerations ;  40  days 
Df  Moses  Ex.  (xxiv.  18)  ;  40  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xiv.  34)  ;  40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah 

1  Iv.  xix.  8) ;  40  days  of  Jonah's  warning  to  Nineveh 
Jnn.  iii.  4);  40  days  of  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  2). 
Add  to  these  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  number 
40  in  regnal  years,  and  in  political  or  othei-  periods 
(Judg.  iii.  11,  xiii.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  18  ;  2  Sam.  v.  4, 
XV.  7  ;  1  K.  xi.  42 ;  Ez.  xxix.  11,  12  ;  Acts 
xiii.  21). 

9.  One  hundred. — 100  cubits'  length  of  the  Taber- 
nacle-court (Ex.  xxvii.  18) ;  100  men,  i.  e.  a  large 
number  (Lev  xxvi.  8) ;  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg. 
vii.  6)  ;  the  selection  of  10  out  of  every  100,  (xx. 
10) ;  100  men  (2  K.  iv.  43)  ;  leader  of  100  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  14);  100  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10); 
100  times  (Eccl.  viii.  12);  100  children  (vi.  3)  ; 
100  cubits'  measurements  in  Ezekiel's  Temple  (Ez. 
xl.,  xii.,  xiii.);  100  sheep  (Matt,  xviii.  12);  100 
pence  (Matt,  xviii.  28) ;  100  measures  of  oil  or 
wheat  (Luke  xvi.  6,  7). 

10.  Lastly,  the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiii.  18), 
of  which  the  earliest  attempted  explanation  is  the 
conjecture  of  Irenaeus,  who  of  three  word.^,  Euantlias, 
Lateinos,  and  Teitan,  prefere  the  last  as  fulfilling  its 
conditions  best.  (For  various  other  interpretations 
see  Calmet,  Whitby,  and  Irenaeus,  De  Antichrist. 
V.  c.  29,  30). 

It  is  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  whilst  the 
representative,  and  also  the  typical  character  of 
certain  numbers  must  be  maintained  {e.g.,  Matt, 
xix.  28),  there  is,  on  the  other,  the  greatest  danger 
of  over-straining  any  particular  theory  on  the 
subject,  and  of  thus  degenerating  into  that  subtle 
tririing,  from  which  neither  the  Gnostics,  nor  some 
also  of  their  orthodox  opponents  were  exempt  (see 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  c.  11,  p.  782.  ed.  Potter 
and  August.  I.  c),  and  of  wnich  the  Rabbinical 
wiitings  present  such  striking  instances.  [Chro- 
nology, Census.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

NUMBERING.     [Censiis.] 

NUMBERS  (13^*1,  from  the  first  word  ;  or 
"laniSIl,  from  the  words  TD  "13*103,  mi.  1 : 
'ApiOfiol :  Numeri :  called  also  by  the  later  Jews 
DnSCpOn  IQD,  or  D'-n-ljiJEin),  the  Fourth  Book 
of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our  'Numbers') 
from  the  double  numbering  or  census  of  the  people; 
the  first  of  which  is  given  in  chaps,  i.-iv.,  and  the 
fterond  in  chap.  xxvi. 

A.  Contents. — The  Book  may  be  said  to  contain 
generally  liie  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  tioio 
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of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after  the 
Exodus,  till  their  amval  at  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journeyiugs. 
It  consists  of  the  following  principal  divisions : — 

I.  The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai 
(i.  1-x.  IC). 

II.  The  journey  from  Smai  to  the  borders  cf 
Canaan  (x.  11-xiv.  45). 

III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and  events 
which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-sevon  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (rv.  1-xis.  22). 

IV.  The  history  of  the  last  year,  from  the  secom.' 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach 
"  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho"  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). 

I.  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encampment  at  Sinai  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Covenant  has  been  made, 
the  Law  given,  the  Sanctuary  set  up,  the  Priests 
consecrated,  the  service  of  God  appointed,  and  J':- 
hovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  His  chosen  people.  It 
is  now  time  to  depart  in  order  that  the  object  may 
be  achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified. 
That  object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  peaceable 
means,  but  by  the  forcible  expulsion  of  its  present  in- 
habitants ;  for  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  full," 
they  are  ripe  for  judgment,  and  this  judgment 
Israel  is  to  execute.  Therefore  Israel  must  be  or- 
ganized as  Jehovah's  army :  and  to  this  end  a  mus- 
tering of  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  aims  is 
necessary.  Hence  the  book  opens  with  the  num- 
bering of  the  people,'  chapters  i.-iv.  These  con- 
tain, first,  the  census  of  all  the  tribes  or  clans, 
amoimtiu?  in  all  to  six  hundred  and  three  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Levites,  who  were  not  numbered  with  the  rest  (chap, 
i.)  ;  secondly,  the  arrangement  of  the  camp,  and  the 
order  of  march  (chap,  ii.);  thirdly,  the  special  and 
separate  census  of  the  Levites,  who  are  claimed  by 
God  instead  of  all  the  first-born,  the  three  families 
of  the  tribe  having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Taber- 
nacle appointed  them,  both  when  it  was  at  rest  and 
when  they  were  on  the  march  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.). 

(6.)  Chapters  v.,  vi.  Certain  laws  apparently 
supplementary  to  the  legislation  in  Leviticus ;  the 
removal  of  the  unclean  from  the  camp  (v.  1-4)  ; 
the  law  of  restitution  (v.  5-10) ;  the  trial  of  jea- 
lousy (v.  11-31),  the  law  of  the  Nazarites  (vi. 
1-21) ;  the  form  of  the  priestly  blessing  (vi.  22-27). 

(c)  Chaptei"s  vii.  1-x.  10.  Events  occurring  at 
this  time,  and  regulations  connected  with  them. 
Chap.  vii.  gives  an  account  of  the  offerings  of 
the  princes  of  the  ditTerent  tribes  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Tabernacle ;  chap.  viii.  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  Levites  (ver.  89  of  chap,  vii.,  and 
verees  1-4  of  chap.  viii.  seem  to  be  out  of  place) ; 
chap.  ix.  1-14,  of  the  second  obsei-vance  of  the 
Passover  (the  first  in  the  wildemess)  on  the  I4th 
day  of  the  second  month,  and  of  certain  provisions 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  by  reason  of 
defilement  were  unable  to  keep  it.  Lastly,  chap, 
ix.  15-23,  tells  how  the  cloud  and  the  fire  regulated 
the  march  and  the  encampment ;  and  x.  1-10,  how 
two  silver  trumpets  were  employed  to  give  the 
signal  for  public  assemblies,  for  war,  and  for  festal 
occasions. 

II.  March  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan. 

(a.)  We  have  here,  first,  the  order  of  roArch  de- 
scribed (x.  14-28);  the  appeal  of  Moses  to  hit 
father-in-law,  Hobab,  to  accompany  them  in  thcii 
journeys ;  a  request  urged  probably  because,  from  hit 

•  See  Kurtz,  Gttch.  de$  Alten  Btmdee.  ii.  333. 
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desert  life,  he  would  be  well  acquainted  with  th' 
best  spots  to  encamp  in,  and  also  would  have  in- 
fluraoe  with  the  various  wandering  ard  predatory 
f.ribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-32)  ;  and  the 
tiiant  which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (vers.  35,  36). 

(6.)  An  account  of  several  of  the  stations  and  of 
the  events  which  happened  at  :hem  The  first  was 
At  Tabeiah,  where,  because  o.  their  impatient  mur- 
murings,  several  of  the  people  were  destroyed  by 
lightning  (these  belonged  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  motley  multitude  which  came  out  of  Egypt 
with  the  Israelites) ;  the  loathing  of  the  people  for 
the  manna  ;  the  complaint  of  Moses  that  he  cannot 
bear  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  him,  and  the  ap- 
pointment in  consequence  of  seventy  elders  to  serve 
and  help  him  in  his  office  (xi.  10-29)  ;  the  quails 
»ent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  next  stition,  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah  (the  graves  of  lust),  xi.  31-35  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  30,  31,  cvi.  14,  15) ;  arrival  at  Hazeroth, 
where  Aai'on  and  Miriam  aie  jealous  of  Moses,  and 
Miriam  is  in  consequence  smitten  with  leprosy  (xii. 
1-15)  ;  the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the  wilderness 
of  Pai-an  (et  Tyli),  their  report,  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection  in  conse- 
quence, and  their  rash  attack  upon  the  Amalekites, 
which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii.  16-xiv.  45). 

III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  apparently 
to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings ;  but  we 
have  no  notices  of  time  or  place.  We  have  laws 
respecting  the  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  other 
saciilices  (xv.  1-31)  ;  an  account  of  the  punishment 
of  a  Sabbath-breaker,  perhaps  as  an  example  of  the 
presumptuous  sins  mentioned  in  vers.  30,  31  (xv. 
32-36) ;  the  direction  to  put  fringes  on  their  gai- 
raents  as  mementos  (xv.  37-41)  ;  the  history  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  the 
mm-muring  of  the  people  (xvi.) ;  the  budding  of 
Aai'on's  rod  as  a  witness  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
chosen  (xvii.)  ;  the  direction  that  Aaron  and  his  sons 
should  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  duties 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  (xviii.) ;  the  law  of  the 
water  of  purification  (xix.). 

IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  for 
water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  speaking  unad- 
visedly," are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land  (xx.  1-13).  They  intended  perhaps,  as  before, 
to  enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  be  pennitted.  They  therefore  desired  a 
passage  through  the  country  of  Edom.  Moses  sent 
a  conciliatorv  message  to  the  king,  asking  permis- 
sion to  pass  through,  and  promising  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  outrage,  and  to  pay  for  the  provi- 
sions which  they  might  find  necessary.  The  jealousy, 
however,  of  this  fierce  and  warlike  people  was 
ai'oused.  They  refused  the  request,  and  turned  out 
in  aims  to  defend  their  border.  And  as  those  almost 
inaccessible  mountain-passes  could  have  been  held  by 
a  mere  handful  of  men  against  a  large  and  well- 
trained  army,  the  Israelites  abandoned  the  attempt 
as  hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping  along 
the  western  bordei-s  of  Idumaea  till  they  reached 
Ezion-gebcr  (xx.  14-21). 

On  their  way  southwards  they  stop  at  Mount 
Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot  it  would 
Beem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Moses 
and  his  son  Eleazar,  quitted  tlie  camp  in  order  to 
isccDd    the   mountain       Mount    Hor    lying    itself 
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I  within  the  Edomite  territory,  whilst  it  migl  t  har« 
I  been  perilous  for  a  larger  number  to  attei  ipt  ti; 
penetrate  it,  these  unarmed  wayfarers  would  not  b. 
molested,  or  might  escape  detection.  Bunsen  sug> 
gests  that  Aaron  was  taken  to  Mount  Hor,  in  tn* 
hope  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountain  might  be 
beneficial  to  his  recovery;  but  the  narrative  does 
not  justify  such  a  supposition. 
!  After  Aaion's  death,  the  march  is  continued 
southward  ;  but  when  tlie  Israelites  approach  the 
head  of  the  Akabah  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Edomite  territory,  they  again  munnur  by  reason 
of  the  roughness  of  the  way,  and  many  perish  by 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  (xx.  22-xxi.  9).  The 
passage  (xxi.  1-3)  wliich  speaks  of  the  Canaaiiite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites  is 
clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  after  the 
mention  of  Aaron's  death  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad  ie 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  therefore 
must  have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  The  mention  of 
Hormah  also  shows  that  this  must  have  been  tlie 
ease  (comp.  xiv.  45).  It  is  on  this  second  occasion 
that  the  name  of  Hormah  is  said  to  have  been  given. 
Either  therefore  it  is  usedproleptically  in  xiv.  45,  or 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  narrative.  What 
"the  way  of  Atharim"  (A.  V.  "the  way  of  the 
spies  ")  was,  we  have  no  means  now  of  ascertaining. 

(6.)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  the  narrative.  We 
are  told  nothing  of  the  march  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  Edom,  but  suddenly  find  ourselves  transported 
to  the  borders  of  Moab.  Here  the  Israehtes  suc- 
cessively encounter  and  defeat  the  kings  of  the 
Amorites  and  of  Bashan,  wresting  from  them  their 
territory  and  permanently  occupying  it  (xxi.  10-35). 
Their  successes  alann  the  king  of  Moab,  wlio,  dis- 
trusting his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends  for  a  ma- 
gician to  curse  his  enemies ;  hence  the  episode  of 
Balaam  (xxii.  1-xxiv.  25).  Other  artifices  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the  Israelites, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabitish 
women  (xxv.  1),  with  whom  the  Midianites  (ver.  6) 
are  also  joined  ;  this  e\*il  is  averted  by  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  (xxv.  7,  8)  ;  a  second  numbering  of  the  Is- 
raelites takes  place  in  the  plains  of  Moab  preparatory 
to  their  crossing  the  Jordan  (xxvi.).  A  question  arises 
as  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters,  and  a  decision  is 
given  thereon  (xxvii.  1-11)  ;  Moses  is  warned  of  his 
death,  and  Joshua  appointed  to  succeed  him  (xxvii. 
1 2-23  ).  Certain  laws  are  given  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  offerings  for  sabbaths  and  festivals 
(xxviii.,  xxix.) ;  and  the  law  respecting  vows  (xxx.) ; 
the  conquest  of  the  Midianites  is  narrated  (xxxi.) ; 
and  the  partition  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
among  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (xxxii.).  Then  follovvs  a  recajutu- 
lation,  though  with  some  ditference,  of  the  various 
encampments  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (xxxiii. 
1-49)  ;  the  command  to  destroy  the  Canaanites, 
(xxxiii.  50-56);  the  boundaries  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  the  men  appointed  to  divide  it  (xxxiv.) ; 
the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the 
cities  of  refuge  (xxx\'.)  ;  further  directions  respect- 
ing heiresses,  with  special  reference  to  the  case 
mentioned  in  chap,  xxvn.,  and  conclusion  of  the 
book  (xxxvi.). 

B.  Integrity. — This,  like  the  other  books  of  th^ 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  to  consist 
of  a  compilation  fiom  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  following 
portions  ai-e  the  work  of  the  Elnhist  [Penta- 
teuch]:— Chap.  i.  1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-16  (in  its  on 
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{^nal,  though  not  in  its  present  foiin) ;  xv. ;  xvi.  1, 
2-11,  16-2.'}.  24  1^?) ;  xvii.-xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29  ; 
xxv.-ixii.  (except  perhaps  xxvi.  8-11);  xxxii.  5, 
28-42  (vers.  1-4  uncertain) ;  xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the 
Jehovist  or  later  editor.  Von  Lengerke  (^Kenaan, 
8.  Ixxii.)  and  Stahelin  (§23)  make  a  similar  divi- 
sion, though  they  differ  as  to  some  verses,  and  even 
whole  chapters.  Vaihinger  (in  Herzog's  Encyclo- 
piidie,  art.  "  Pentateuch  ")  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documeats,  which  he  ascribes  severally  to  the 
pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the  Jehovist.  To  the 
iirst  he  assigns  chap.  x.  29-36 ;  xi.  1-12,  16  (in 
its  original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9,  13-35; 
xxxii.  33-42  ;  xxxiii.  55,  56.  To  the  Elohist  be- 
long chap.  i.  1-x.  28;  xi.  1-xii.  16;  xiii.  1-xx. 
13  ;  XX.  22-29 ;  xxi.  10-12  ;  xxii.  1  ;  xxv.  1-xxxi. 
54 ;  xxxii.  1-32  ;  xxxiii.  1-xxxvi.  19.  To  the 
Jehovist,  xi.  1-xii.  16  (uherarheitet) ;  xxii.  2-xxiv. 
25;  xxxi.  8,  &c. 

But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of 
documents  rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was 
the  starting-point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a 
criterion ;  and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a  par- 
ticular manner  or  colouring,  the  narrative  of 
miracles  or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to  decide  whe- 
ther a  passage  belongs  to  the  earlier  or  the  later 
document.  Thus,  for  instance,  Stiihelin  alleges  as 
reasons  for  assigning  chaps,  xi.  xii.  to  the  Jehovist, 
the  coming  down  of  Jehovah  to  speak  with  Moses, 
xi.  17,  25;  the  pillar  of  a  cloud,  xii.  5  ;  the  rela- 
tion between  Joshua  and  Moses,  xi.  28,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  xxxiv. ;  the  seventy  elders,  xi.  16,  as  Ex. 
xxiv.  1,  and  so  on.  So  again  in  the  Jeho\nstic 
section,  xiii.  xiv.,  he  finds  traces  of  "  the  author  of 
the  First  Legislation"  in  one  passage  (xiii.  2-17), 
because  of  the  use  of  the  word  TVyO,  signifying 
"  a  tribe,"  and  X^^J,  as  in  Num.  i.  and  vii.  But 
K^tJ^J  is  used  also  by  the  supposed  supplementist, 
as  in  Ex,  xxii.  27,  xxxiv.  31  ;  and  that  nDD  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  older  documents  has  been  shown  by 
Keil  (  Comm.  on  Joshua,  s.  xix.).  Von  Lengerke  goes 
still  further,  and  cuts  off  xiii.  2-16  altogether  fiom 
what  follows.  He  thus  makes  the  story  of  the 
spies,  as  given  by  the  Elohist,  strangely  maimed. 
We  only  hear  of  their  being  sent  to  Canaan,  but 
nothing  of  their  return  and  their  report.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  separation  is  that  in  xiii.  27  occui-s 
the  Jehovistic  phrase,  "  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,"  and  some  references  to  other  earlier  Jeho- 
vistic passages.  De  Wette  again  finds  a  repetition 
in  xiv.  26-38  of  xiv.  11-25,  and  accordingly  gives 
these  passages  to  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  respec- 
tively. This  has  more  colour  of  probability  about 
it,  but  has  been  answered  by  Ranke  (  Untersuch.  ii. 
8.  197  ff.).  Again,  chap.  xvi.  is  supposed  to  be  a 
combination  of  two  diflerent  accoimts,  the  original 
or  Elohistic  document  having  contained  only  the 
story  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company, 
whilst  the  Jehovist  mixed  up  with  it  the  insui-rec- 
tion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  which  was  directed 
rather  against  the  temporal  dignity  than  against 
the  spiritual  authority  of  Moses.  But  it  is  against 
this  view,  that,  in  order  to  justify  it,  verses  12,  14, 
27,  and  32,  are  treated  as  interpolations.  Besides, 
the  discrepancies  which  it  is  alleged  have  arisen 
from  the  fusing  of  the  two  narratives  disappear 
when  fairly  looked  at.  There  is  no  contradiction, 
for  instance,  between  xvi.  19,  where  Koi-ali  appears 
at  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  ver.  27, 
where  Dathan  and  Abiram  stand  at  the  dx)r  of 
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their  tents.     In  the  last  passage  Korah  is  not  ni«tt 

tioncL,  and,  even  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  iucludea, 
the  narrative  allows  time  for  his  having  left  \\h 
Tabernacle  and  returned  to  his  own  tent.  Nor, 
again,  does  the  statement,  ver.  35,  that  the  250 
men  who  offered  incense  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  who  had,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  2,  jcined  tn« 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  militate  against  the  narrative  in  ver.  32, 
according  to  which  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  all  that 
appertained  unto  Korah  were  swallowed  up  alive 
by  the  opening  of  the  earth.  Further,  it  is  clear, 
as  Keil  remarks  [Ein'-^t.  J4),  that  the  earher 
document  {die  Grundschrift)  implies  that  persons 
belonging  to  the  other  tribes  were  mixed  up  in 
Korah's  rebellion,  because  they  say  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  (ver.  3),  "  All  the  congregation  is  holy,'' 
which  justifies  the  statement  in  vers.  1,  2,  that, 
besides  Korah  the  Levite,  the  Reubenites  Dathan, 
Abiram,  and  On,  were  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

In  chap.  xii.  we  have  a  remaikable  instance  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Moses 
was  regarded  even  in  his  own  family.  Considering 
the  almost  absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  are  expressly  reminded,  there  was 
everything  in  his  personal  character  to  disarm 
jealousy.  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,". says  the  historian  (ver.  3).  The  pietext  for 
the  outburst  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Miriam 
and  Aaion  was  that  Moses  had  married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  was  pro- 
bably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married 
after  the  death  of  Zipporah.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  as  he  does  {Gesch.  ii.  229, 
note),  that  we  have  here  a  confusion  of  two  ac- 
counts. He  observes  that  the  woi-ds  of  the  bro- 
ther and  sister,  •'  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moses,  hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us?"  show 
that  the  real  ground  of  their  jealousy  was  the  ap- 
parent superiority  of  Moses  in  the  prophetical  office ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  dislike 
was  occasioned  by  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner  and 
a  person  of  inferior  rank.  But  nothing  surely  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  pen^^p  feeling 
of  jealousy  should  have  fastened  upon  the  inarriage 
as  a  pretext  to  begin  the  quarrel,  and  then  have 
shown  itself  in  its  true  character  in  the  words 
recorded  by  the  historian. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
episode  cf  Balaam  (xxii.  2-xxiv.  25)  should  have 
been  regirded  as  a  later  addition.  The  language  is 
peculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the  narra- 
tive. The  prophecies  are  vivid  and  the  diction 
of  them  highly  finished :  very  different  from  the 
rugged,  vigorous  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  which 
meet  us  in  chap.  xxi.  On  these  grounds,  as  well 
as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  charactei 
of  Balaam's  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  episode  to 
his  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  writer  he  supposes  to  have  lived  in 
the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  hence 
he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and  the 
Cypriotes  (the  Kittim)  ;  the  latter  nation  about 
that  time  probably  infesting  as  pirates  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  whereas  Assyria  might  be  joined  with 
Eber,  because  as  yet  the  Assyrian  power,  though 
hostile  to  the  southein  nations,  was  rather  friendly 
than  otherwise  to  Judah.  The  allusions  to  Edonf 
and  Moab  as  vanquished  enemies  have  referen<n 
it   is  said,  to  the   time  of  David  ('Ewald    Oc*J\. 
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i.  143  ff.,  and  compare  ii.  277  ft'.).  The  prophecies 
jf  Balaani  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  vati- 
smid  -X  eventu,  put  into  his  mouth  by  a  clever, 
but  not  very  scrupulous,  writer  of  the  time  of 
isaiah,  who,  finding  some  mention  of  Balaam  as  a 
prince  of  Midian  m  the  older  records,  put  the  story 
into  shape  as  we  have  it  now.  But  this  sort  of 
criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary  that  it  scarcely 
meiits  a  serious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that  it 
rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in  prophecy 
therj  is  no  such  thing  as  prediction.  We  will  only 
observe  that,  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  man 
and  of  the  circumstances  as  given  in  the  history, 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  narrative  itself,  and 
certainly  the  poetical  portions  of  it,  marked  by 
some  peculiarities  of  thought  and  diction.  Even 
granting  that  this  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer 
as  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful 
claim  to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  that,  as  a 
later  invention,  it  should  have  found  its  way  into 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

At  any  rate,  the  pictui-e  of  this  great  magician  is 
wonderfully  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  appears  and  with  the  prophecies 
which  he  utters.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  all  the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  How  it  was  that  a  heathen 
became  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  such  a  fact  seems  to  point  to  some  remains  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  not  yet  extinct,  in  other  na- 
tions besides  that  of  Israel.  It  is  evident  that  his 
knowledge  of  God  was  beyond  that  of  most  heathen, 
and  he  himself  could  utter  the  passionate  wish  to 
be  found  in  his  death  among  the  true  sei-vants  of 
Jehovah ;  but,  because  the  soothsayer's  craft  pro- 
mised to  be  gainful,  and  the  profession  of  it  gave 
him  an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the 
eyes  of  men  like  Balak,  he  sought  to  combine  it 
with  his  higher  vocation.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  Israel  than 
Balaam's  appearance.  Summoned  from  his  home 
by  the  Euphrates,  he  stands  by  his  red  altar-fires, 
weaving  his  dark  and  subtle  sorceries,  or  goes  to 
seek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  as  he  looked  down 
upon  the  tents  of  Israel  among  the  acacia-groves  of 
the  valley,  to  wither  them  with  his  word,  yet 
constrained  to  bless,  and  to  foretell  their  future 
greatness. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  is  rich  in  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and 
all  throwing  an  interesting  light  on  the  character  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  blessing  of  the  high-priest  (vi. 
24-26)  :— 

"Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  thee: 
Jehovah  make  His  countenance  shine  upon  thee, 

And  be  gracious  unto  thee : 
Jehovah  lift  up  His  counlenance  upon  thee, 
And  give  thee  peace." 

Such  too  are  the  chants  which  were  the  signal 
for  the  Ark  to  move  when  the  people  journeyed, 
and  for  it  to  rest  when  they  were  about  to  en- 
camp:— 

"  Arise.  0  Jehovah  !  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered  : 
Let  them  also  that  hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee." 
And, 

"  Return,  V  Jehovah, 
To  the  ten  thousands  of  the  tamilles  of  Israel  f 

la  chap.  xxi.  we  have  a  passage  cited  from  a 
^>vh  cdled  the  *  Bojs  of  the   Wais  of  Jehovah.' 
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I  This  was  probably  a  collection  of  ballads  and  songs 
composed  on  diHerent  occasions  by  the  watcL-fircE 
of  the  camp,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
perhaps  exclusively,  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Israelites  over  their  enemies.  Tb( 
title  shows  us  that  these  were  written  b/  men  im- 
bued with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who  were 
therefore  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  not  their 
own  prowess,  but  Jehovah's  Right  Hand,  had  given 
them  the  victory  when  they  went  forth  to  battle. 
Hence  it  was  called,  not  '  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Israel,'  but  '  The  Book  of  the  Wai-s  of  Jehovah. 
Possibly  this  is  the  book  referred  to  in  Ex.  xvii.. 
14,  especially  as  we  read  (ver.  16)  that  when 
Moses  built  the  altar  which  he  called  Jehovah- 
Nissi  (Jehovah  is  my  banner),  he  exclaimed,  "  Je- 
hovah will  have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation 
to  generation."  This  expression  may  have  given 
the  name  to  the  book. 

The  fragment  quoted  from  this  collection  is  diffi- 
cult, because  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscuie.  The 
Israelites  had  reached  the  Arnon,  "  which,"  says 
the  historian,  "  forms  the  border  of  Moab,  and 
separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Amorites." 
"  Wherefore  it  is  said,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah, 

'  Vaheb  in  Suphah  and  the  torrent-beds  ; 
Arnon  and  the  slope  of  the  torrent-beds 
Which  turneth  to  where  Ar  lieth, 
And  which  leaneth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.'  " 
The  next  is  a  song  which  was  sung  on  the  digging 
of  a  well  at  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and  which 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  Be§r,  or  '  The 
Well.'     It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Spring  up,  0  well !  sing  ye  to  It : 
Well,  which  the  princes  dug. 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored 
With  the  sceptre-of-ofBce,  with  their  staves." 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwards  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  those 
who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens  of  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labour 
"  Spring  up,  0  well !"  was  the  burden  or  retrain  a 
the  song,  which  would  pass  fi'om  one  mouth  to  an- 
other at  each  fresh  coil  of  the  rope,  till  the  full 
bucket  reached  the  well's  mouth.  But  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  song  lies  not  only  in  its  antiquity, 
but  in  the  characteristic  touch  which  so  manifestly 
connects  it  with  the  life  of  the  time  to  which  the 
narrative  assigns  it.  The  one  point  which  is 
dwelt  upon  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the  people  took 
their  part  in  the  work,  that  they  themselves  helped 
to  dig  the  well.  In  the  new  generation,  who  were 
about  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  rulers 
had  sprung  up,  which  augured  well  for  the  future, 
and  which  left  its  stamp  even  on  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  time.  This  little  carol  is  fresh  and 
lusty  with  young  life  ;  it  sparkles  like  the  water 
of  the  well  whose  springing  up  first  occasioned  it ; 
it  is  the  expression,  on  the  part  of  those  who  sung 
it,  of  lively  confidence  in  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  their  leaders,  which,  manifested  in  this 
one  instance,  might  be  relied  upon  in  all  emer- 
gencies (Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  264,  .5). 

Immediately  following  this  '  Song  of  the  Well,' 
comes  a  song  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a  taunting,  mocking  strain  ;  and  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  written  by  some  IsraelUi~,h 
bard  on  the  occupation  of  the  .\morite  ttrrilory 
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Yet  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  introduced  irouhl 
rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have  here  the 
translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad.  The  history 
tells  us  that  when  Israel  approached  the  country  of 
Sihon  they  sent  messengers  to  him,  demanding  per- 
mission to  pass  through  his  territory.  The  request 
was  refused.  Sihon  came  out  against  them,  but 
was  defeated  in  battle.  "  Israel,"  it  is  said,  "  smote 
oim  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  his  land 
in  possession,  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok  and  as 
far  as  the  children  of  Ammon  ;  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  secure  («'.  e.  they  made  no 
encroachments  upon  Ammonitish  territory).  Israel 
also  took  all  these  cities,  and  dwelt  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Amorites  in  Heshbon,  and  all  her  daughters 
(«'.  e.  lesser  towns  and  villages)."  Then  follows  a 
little  scrap  of  Amorite  history  :  "  For  Heshbon  is 
the  city  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had 
waged  war  with  the  former  king  of  Moab,  and  had 
taken  from  him  all  his  land  as  far  as  the  Arnon. 
Wherefore  the  ballad-singers  (D  vEJ'Dn)  say, — 
'  Come  ye  to  Heshbon, 
Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established! 
For  fire  went  forth  from  Heshbon, 

A  flame  out  of  the  stronghold  (^^^p)  of  Sihon, 
Which  devoured  Ar  of  Moab, 
The  lords  ^  of  the  high  places  ot  Arnon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab  ! 
Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh ! 
He  (i.  e.  Chemosh  thj^  god)  hath  given  up  his  sons  as 
fugitives, 
And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 
Then  we  cast  them  down'' ;  Heshbon  perished  even 

unto  Dibon. 
And  we  laid  (it)  waste  unto  Nophah,  which  (reacheth) 
unto  Medeba.' " 

If  the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  fonner 
part  of  it  is  a  biting  taunt,  "  Come,  ye  Amorites, 
into  your  city  of  Heshbon,  and  build  it  up  again. 
Te  boasted  that  ye  had  burnt  it  with  fire  and 
diiven  out  its  Moabite  inhabitants ;  but  now  xce 
are  come  in  our  turn  and  have  burnt  Heshbon,  and 
driven  you  out  as  ye  once  bui-nt  it  and  drove  out 
its  Moabite  possessors." 

C.  The  alleged  discrepancies  between  many  state- 
ments in  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
will  be  found  discussed  in  other  articles,  Deuteeo- 
NOMY ;  Exodus  ;  Pentateuch.       [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

NUME'NTUS  CSovn-fivios :  Numenkts),  son  of 
Antiochus,  was  sent  by  Jonathan  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  (1  Mace.  xii.  16)  and  Sparta  (xii.  17),  to  re- 
new the  fi'iendly  connexions  between  these  nations 
and  the  Jews,  c.  B.C.  144.  It  appears  that  he  had 
not  returned  fiom  his  mission  at  the  death  of  Jona- 
than (1  Mace.  xiv.  22,  23).  He  was  again  des- 
patched to  Rome  by  Simon,  c.  B.C.  141  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
24),  where  he  was  well  received  and  obtained  letters 
in  favour  of  his  countiymen,  addressed  to  the  various 
I'^astern  powers  dependent  on  the  Republic,  B.C.  139 
(1  Mace.  XV.  15  fl'.).    [Lucius.]         [B.  F.  W.] 

NUN  (|-13,  or  p3,  1  Chr.  vd.  27:  Savt]:  Nun). 
The  father  of  the  Jewish  captain  Joshua  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
11,  &c.).  His  genealogical  descent  from  Ephraim 
is  recorded  in  1  Chr.  vii.     Nothing  is  known  of  his 


»  Or  "  the  possessors  of,  the  men  of,  the  high  places,"  &c, 
*  So  In  Zunz's  Bible,  and  this  is  the  simplest  rendering. 

Ewald  and  Bunsen :  "  We  burned  them."    Others :  "  We 

Bhot  at  them." 
"  1.  I^K,  «i.,  Ttfliji'di,  nutrix,  nutritius ;  flJlDX,  /., 

Tidfivot,  nutrix,  from  |0N,  to  carry  (see  Is  l»  4) 
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life,  which  was  doubtless  spent  in  Egyjit,  The 
mode  of  spelling  his  name  in  the  LXX.  has  not  oeen 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Gesenius  assorts  that 
it  is  a  very  early  mistake  of  transcribers,  who  wrote 
NATH  for  NATN.  But  Ewald  {Gesch.  ii  298) 
gives  some  good  etymological  reasons  for  tb;  more 
probable  opinion  that  the  final  N  is  omitted  inttn- 
tionaUy.  [W.  T.  B.] 

NURSE."  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture  and 
from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  Ln  ancient  times 
the  position  of  the  nurse,  wherever  one  was  main- 
tained, was  one  of  much  honour  and  importance. 
(See  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2  K. 
xi.  2 ;  3  Mace.  i.  20  ;  Hom.  Od.  ii.  361,  six.  15, 
251,  466  ;  Eurip.  Ion,  1357  ;  ffippol.  267  and  foil. ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  1.)  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a 
foster-father  or  mother,  e.  g..  Num.  xi.  12  ;  Ru#» 
iv.  16 ;  Is.  xlix.  23.  In  great  families  male  ser- 
vants, probably  eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  boys,  2  K.  x.  1,5. 
[Children.]  See  also  Kuran,  iv.  p.  63,  Tegg's  ed. ; 
Mi-s.  Poole,  Englw.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  201.  [H.  VV.  P.] 

NUTS.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
words  botnim  and  eyoz. 

1.  Botnim  (D'JD3 :  repeBivBus :    terebinthus). 

Among  the  good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sons 
of  Israel  were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  mention  is  made  of  botnim.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  botnim  denote  the  fruit 
of  the  Pistachio  tree  {Pistacia  vera),  though  most 


Pistacia  vera. 


modem  versions  are  content  with  the  general  t-ena 
nuts.  (See  Bochart,  Chanaan,\.  10.)  For  other  at- 
tempted  explanations  of  the  Hebrew  term,  comp. 
Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  24.     The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read 


2.  rij53''0,  part.  f.  Hiph.,  from  p3^,  "  suck."  with 
HB'K,  Yvi/i)  Tpo<^evow(ro  (Ex.  ii.  7).  CoimecteJ  with  thjj 
is  the  doubtful  verfc  p-IJ,  erjAdfu  niUi-ia  (Ge»  867  > 

3.  In  N.  T.  Tpo<<)os,  nutriM  (1  Thess.  ii.  7). 
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kfthinth,  tae  Pereian  version  la»pitsteh,  from  which 
it  is  tielieveJ  the  Arabic  fostak  is  derived,  whence 
ths  Greek  itiffTi,Kia,  and  the  Latin  pistacia ;  the 
Pistacia  vera  is  in  foiin  not  unlike  the  F.  tere- 
binthus,  another  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants  ; 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  the  terebint/nw  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is  used  generically,  and  is 
here  intended  to  denote  the  Pistachio-tree,  for  the 
terebinth  does  not  yield  edible  fruit.*  Syria  and 
Palestine  have  been  long  famous  for  Pistachio-trees, 
see  Dioscorides  (i.  177j  and  Pliny  (xiii.  5),  who 
says  "  Syria  has  several  trees  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself;  among  the  nut-trees  there  is  the  well-known 
pistacia;"  in  another  place  (xv.  22)  he  states  that 
Vitellius  introduced  this  tree  into  Italy,  and  that 
Flaccus  Pompeius  brought  it  at  the  same  time  into 
Spain.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  the  Pistachio  nuts,  see 
Russell  {Hist,  of  Alep.  i.  p.  82,  2nd  ed.)  and  Galen 
{de  Fac.  Alim.  2,  p.  612),  who  mentions  Berrhoea 
(Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  production  of  these 
trees  ;  the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
lieved to  derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance : 
Betonim,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26), 
has  in  all  probability  a  similar  etymology.  [Beto- 
nim.] Bochart  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
pistachio  nuts  are  mentioned  together  with  almonds 
in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  and  observes  that  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  others,  speak  of  the  pistachio-tree 
conjointly  with  the  almond-tree ;  as  there  is  no 
mention  in  early  writers  of  the  Fistacia  vera  gi-ow- 
ing  in  Egypt  (see  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  27),  it  was 
doubtless  not  found  there  in  Patriarchal  times, 
wherefore  Jacob's  present  to  Joseph  would  have  been 
most  acceptable.  There  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  Fistacia  vera  in  Palestine 
amongst  the  writings  of  modern  travellers  ;  Kitto 
{Fhys.  Hist.  Fal.  p.  323)  says  "  it  is  not  much  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine,  although  found  there  gi'owing 
wild  in  some  very  remai"kable  positions,  as  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Atta- 
rous"  (see  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  334).  Dr.  Thomson 
( The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  267)  says  that  the 
terebinth-trees  near  Mais  el  Jebel  had  been  grafted 
with  the  pistachio  from  Aleppo  by  order  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  but  that  "  the  peasants  destroyed  the  grafts, 
lest  their  crop  of  oil  from  the  berries  of  these  trees 
should  be  diminished."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two 
or  three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were 
outside  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says 
the  tree  is  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in 
Syria.  The  Fistacia  vera  is  a  small  tree  vaiying 
from  15  to  30  ft.  in  height ;  the  male  and  female 
flowers  grow  on  separate  trees ;  the  fruit,  which  is 
a  green-coloured  oily  kernel,  not  unlike  an  almond, 
is  enclosed  in  a  brittle  shell.  Pistachio-nuts  are 
much  esteemed  as  an  ai-ticle  of  diet  both  by  Orien- 
tals and  Europeans;  the  tree,  which  belongs  to 
the  Natural  Oi'der  Anacardiaceae,  extends  from 
Syria  to  Bokhara,  and  is  naturalised  over  the  South 
of  Europe ;  the  nuts  are  too  well-known  to  need 
minute  description. 

2.  Egoz  (TUK :    Kapva :     nux)  occurs  only  in 

Cant.  vi.  11,  "I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts." 
The  Hebrew  word  in  all  probability  is  here  to  be 
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"  The  Arabic      t-<  »  (Joutm)  appears  to  be  also  used 

Cenerically.  It  is  mort  generally  applied  to  the  terebinth, 
but  may  comprehend  the  pistachio-tree,  as  Gesenius  con- 
jectures, and  Dr.  Roj  le  (Kitto's  Cycl.)  has  proved.     He 


understood  to  refer  to  the  Walnut-tree  ;  the  Greek 
Kapva  is  supposed  to  denote  the  tree,  Kdpvov  the 
nut  (see  Soph.  Fr.  892).  Although  Kdpvov  imd 
nux  may  signify  any  kind  of  nut,  yet  the  walnut, 
as  the  nut  kot'  i^ox'fiv,  is  more  especially  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  termi 
(see  Casaubon  on  Athenaeus,  ii.  65;  Ovid,  Niux 
Elegia;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  28).  The  Hebrew 
term  is  evidently  allied  to  the  Arabic  jawz,  which 
is  from  a  Persian  word  o:  very  similar  form  ;  whence 
Abu'l  Fadli  (in  Celsms)  says  "  the  Arabs  have  bor- 
rowed the  word  Gjaus  from  the  Persian,  in  Arabic 
the  tenn  is  Chusf,  which  is  a  tall  tree."  The 
Chusf  or  Chasf,  is  translated  by  Freytag,  "an 
esculent  nut,  the  walnut."  The  Jewish  Rabbia 
understand  the  walnut  by  Egoz. 

According  to  Josephus  {B.  J,  iii.  10,  §8) 
the  walnut-tree  was  fonnerly  common,  and  grew 
most  luxuriantly  around  the  lake  of  Gennesareth ; 
Schulz,  speaking  of  this  same  district,  says  he  often 
saw  walnut-trees  growing  there  large  enough  to 
shelter  four-and-twenty  persons.  See  also  Kitto 
{Fhys.  Hist.  Fal.  p.  250)  and  Burckhardt  (Syria, 
p.  265).  The  walnut-tree  [Juglans  regia)  belongs 
to  the  Natural  Order  Juglandaceae ;  it  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  any  description.  [W.  H.] 

NYM'PHAS  [tivfjitpas:  Nymphas),  a  wealthy 
and  zealous  Christian  in  Laodicea,  Col.  iv.  15.  His 
house  was  used  as  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Christians ;  and  hence  Grotius  making  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of 
Christians  in  Laodicea,  infers  that  he  must  have 
lived  in  a  ruial  district. 

In  the  Vatican  MS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for 
that  of  a  woman ;  and  the  reading  appeal's  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  pseudo-Anselm, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  in  Lachmann's  N.  T.  The 
common  reading,  however,  is  found  in  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  and  in  that  of  Ephrem  Syi'us  (A  and  C), 
and  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  Greek  Fathers. 

[W.  T.  B.] 


o 

OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same  root," 
occur  in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some  species  of 
oak,  viz.  el,  eldh,  Hon,  ildn,  alldh,  and  alien. 

1.  El   (S''N  :    LXX.  Vat.    T^pi^ivBos  ;    Alex. 

TfoifjLivQos ;  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.,  ^pvs:  campestria) 
occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 
("  El-paran").  It  is  imcertain  whether  el  should 
be  joined  with  Paran  to  form  a  proper  name,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  tasen  separately,  as  the  "  tei-e- 
binth,"  or  the  "oak,"  or  the  "grove"  of  Paraa. 
Onkelos  and  Saadias  fo  low  the  Vulg.,  whence  the 
"  plain  "  of  the  A.  V.  (margin) ;  (see  Stanley,  S.  4'  F. 
519,  520,  App.).  Rosenmiiller  (Sclvol.  ad  1.  c.) 
follows  Jarchi  {Comment,  in  Fent.  ad  Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  is  for  retaining  the  proper  name.  Thi-ee 
plural  forms  of  el  occur :  elhn,  eloth,  and  elaih. 
Elim,  the  second  station  where  the  Israelites  halted 


says  the  word  is  applied  in  some  Arabic  works  to  a  tre« 
which  has  green-coloured  kernels.  This  must  be  tbi 
J'istacia  vera. 

a  From  ^'IX,  ^^N  or  tOU,  "  to  be  strone." 
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Jtfter  thoy  hptA  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  in  all  probability 
derived  its  name  from  the  seventy  palm-trees  there ; 
the  name  el,  which  more  particularly  signifies  an 
"  ■'ak,"  being  here  pu'  »'or  any  grove  or  plantation. 
Similarly  the  other  j»iural  form,  eloth  or  elath, 
■  nay  refer,  at;  Stanley  (iS.  ^  P.  p.  20)  conjectures, 
tB  the  pa!m-grcve  at  Akaba.  The  plural  elim 
occivrs  ic  Is.  i.  29,  where  probably  "oaks"  are 
intended  in  Is.  Ixi.  3,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  14,  any  strong 
€oarishing  trees  may  be  denoted. 

2.  Eiah  (n?K  ••  repefiivdos,  Spvs,  'ii\d,  Seu- 
hpov,  SfvSpov  ffvcTKia^uv  Symm. ;  ■n-Xdravos  in 
Hos.  iv.  13 ;  SevSpov  crvaKiov :  terehinthus,  qucrcus : 
"  o.^k,"  "  elah,"  "  teil-tree  "  in  Is.  vi.  13  ;  "  elms  " 
in  Hos.  iv.  13).  There  is  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  meanings  of  the  sevei-al  varieties 
of  the  term  mentioned  above  :  the  old  versions  are 
so  inconsistent  that  they  add  but  little  by  way  of 
elucidation.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i.  34)  has  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  el,  elim,  eloa,  elah,  and  alldh,  all 
Etand  for  the  terebinth-tree  {Fistacia  terehinthus), 
while  allon  alone  denotes  an  oak.  Royle  (in  Kitto's 
Cyc.  art.  "  Alah  ")  agi'ees  with  Celsius  in  identi- 
fying the  elah  (n?N)  with  the  terebinth,  and  the 
allon  (P?N)  with  the  oak.     HiUer  {Hierophyt.  i. 

348)  restricts  the  various  forms  of  this  word  to 
dilTerent  species  of  oak,  and  says  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  terebinth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Rosen- 
mtiller  (^Bib.  Not.  p.  237)  gives  the  terebinth  to 
il  and  elah,  and  the  oak  to  alldh,  allon,  and 
Hon   (fl^^X). 

For  the  various  opinions  upon  the  meaning  of 
'Jiese  kindred  terms,  see  Geseu.  Thes.  pp.  47,  51, 
103,  and  Stanley,  S.  4'  P.  p.  519. 

That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  de- 
served the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
Been  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  On  this  subject  we 
have  been  favoured  with  some  valuable  remarks  from 
Dr.  Hooker,  who  says,  "  The  forests  have  been  so 
completely  cleared  otf  all  Palestine,  that  we  must 
not  look  for  existing  evidence  of  what  the  trees  were 
in  biblical  times  and  antecedently.  In  Syria  proper 
there  are  only  three  common  oaks.  All  form  large 
trees  in  many  countries,  but  very  rarely  now  in 
Palestine  ;  though  that  they  do  so  occasionally  is 
proof  enough  that  they  once  did."  Abraham's  oak, 
near  Hebron,  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  noble  tree 
of  one  species.  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bib.  Pes.  ii.  81)  has 
given  a  minute  accoimt  of  it ;  and  "  his  description," 
Bays  Dr.  Hooker,  "  is  good,  and  his  measurements 
tally  with  mine."  If  we  examine  the  claims  of  the 
terebinth  to  represent  the  elah,  as  Celsius  and 
others  assert,  we  shall  see  that  in  point  of 
Bize  it  ca)»«ot  compete  with  some  of  the  oaks  of 
Palestine ;  and  that  therefore,  if  elah  ever  denotes 
the  terebinth,  which  we  by  no  means  assert  it  does 
not,  the  U  rm  etymologically  is  applicable  to  it  only 
in  a  secoi  d  degree  ;  tor  the  Pistacia  terehinthus, 
although  it  also  occasionally  grows  to  a  great  size, 
"  spre;idin  5  its  boughs,"  as  Robinson  {Bib.  Res.  ii. 
222)  obsei  ves,  "  far  and  wide  like  a  noble  oak,"  yet 
it  does  nc  t  form  so  conspicuously  a  good  tree  as 
either  the  Qiiercus  pseitdo-coccifera  or  Q.  aegilops. 
Dr.  Thomson  {T7ie  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  243)  re- 
marks  on  this  point :  "  There  are  more  mighty  oaks 
here  in  this  immediate  vicinity  {^Mejdel  es-Sheins) 
tlian  there  are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine 
together.  I  have  travelled  from  end  to  end  of  these 
countries,  and  across  them  in  all  directions,  arid 
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speas  with  absoli.te  certainty."  At  p.  600,  the  samP 
writer  remarks,  "  We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon  twjc* 
the  size  of  thw  (Abraham's  oak),  and  eveiy  way 
more  striking  and  majestic."  Dr,  Hooker  l;a&  uo 
doubt  that  Thomson  is  correct  in  saying  there  ire 
far  finer  oaks  in  Lebanon  ;  "  though,"  he  observes, 
"  I  did  not  see  any  larger,  and  only  one  cr  two 
at  all  near  it.  Cyril  Graham  told  me  there  wei-P 
forests  of  noble  oaks  in  Lebanon  north  of  the  cedar 
valley."  It  is  evident  ti-om  these  observations  that 
two  oaks  [Qitercus  pseudo-coccifera  and  Q.  aegi' 
lops)  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees  ; 
though  it  is  equally  true  that  over  a  gi-eater  pai-t 
of  the  coimtry  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushts. 


Querent  pteudo~cocc\fera, 

3.  Elon  (P?''X  :  t)  Spvs  t)  v\pri\ri,  ri  Pa\avos, 

'HXciu  ;  convnllis  illustris,  querciis)  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  0.  T.,  and  deriotes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  The  A.  V.,  following  the 
Targum,  translates  elon  by  "  rlain."  (See  Stanley, 
S.  #  P.  520,  App.) 

4.  Plan  (p*X :  SeVSpov :  arbor)  is  found  only 
in  Dan.  iv.  as  the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  his  dream.  The  word  appears  to  be  used  foi 
any  "  strong  tree,"  the  oak  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title,  to  which  tree  probably  indirect  allusion 
may  be  made. 

5.  Allah  (n?X :  n  r4pixiu0os ;  Aq.  and  Symm. 
Tl  Spvs:  querciis)  occurs  only  in  Jcsh.  sxiv.  26, 
and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak  "  by  the  A.  V. 

6.  Allon  (|i?K :  V  fiaKavos,  iivSpov  j8oA(£i'0u, 

Spvs :  quercus)  is  uniformly  rendeied  "  oak  '  by 
the  A.  v.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood  by 
commentators.  It  should  be  stated  that  allon  o.- 
curs  in  Hos.  iv.  13,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
form  elah ;  consequently  it  is  uecessaiy  to  suppose 
tliat  two  diflerent  trees  are  signified  by  the  terms. 
We  beheve,  for  reasons  given  above,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  specific,  acd  not  generic — that  two  species  of 
oaks  are  denoted  ty  the  Hebrew  terms  :  allon  may 
stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Quercus  pseudo- 
coccifera,  and  elah  for  one  of  the  deciduous  kind». 
The  Pistacia  vera  could  never  be  mistaken  foran  oak. 
If,  therefore,  specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to  thi» 
tree,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  vroild  hav* 
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been  under  another  name  than  anyone  of  the  nume- 
rous foros  v/hich  are  used  to  designate  the  different 
species  of  tlie  genus  Querciis  ;  perhaps  under  a 
Hebrew  foiin  allied  to  the  Arabic  butin,  "  the  tere- 
binth." The  oak-woods  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  13,  Ez.  xxvii.  6,  Zech.  xi.  2.  The  oaks  of 
Bashan  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  species 
known  as  Quercus  aegilops,  the  Valonia  oak,  which 
is  said  to  be  common  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Sacri- 
fices were  ottered  under  oaks  (Hos.  iv.  13  ;  Is.  i.  29) ; 
of  oak-timber  the  Tyrians  manufactured  oars  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6),  and  idolaters  their  images  (Is.  xliv.  14)  ; 
under  the  shade  of  oak-trees  the  dead  were  sometimes 
inteiTed  (Gen.  xxxv.  8  ;  see  aiso  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
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Qutrcus  aegtl^$. 

Another  species  of  oak,  besides  those  named  above, 
is  the  Quercus  infectoria,  which  is  common  in  Gal- 
ilee and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree  in 
Palestine,  and  seldom  grows  above  30  ft.  high, 
though  in  ancient  tmies  it  might  have  been  a  noble 
tree. 

For  a  description  of  the  oaks  of  Palestuie,  see 
Dr.  Hooker's  paper  read  before  the  Liunean  Society, 
June,  1861.  [W.  H.] 

OATH."  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath  is 
held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heb. 
vi.  16,  viz.  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  autho- 
rity to  ratify  an  assertion  (see  the  principle  stated 
and  defended  by  Philo,  De  Leg.  Alleg.  iii.  73, 
i.  128,  ed.  Mang.).  There  the  Almighty  is  repre- 
sented as  promising  or  denouncing  with  an  oath, 
i.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  solemn 
manner  (see  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxii.  16,  xii.  7, 
compared  with  xxiv.  7  ;  Ex.  xA'ii.  16  and  Lev.  xxvi. 
14  with  Dan.  ix.  11  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13,  with  Acts 
ii.  30;  Ps.  ex.  4  with  Heb.  vii.  21  28;  Is.  xlv. 
23;  jer.  xxii.  5,  xxxii.  22).  With  this  Divine 
asseveration,  we  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  of 
Greek  mytholc^  (Hom.  II.  xv.  37 ;  Hes.  Theog. 
400,  805  ;  see  also  the  Laios  of  Menu,  c.  viii.  110 ; 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Works,  iii.. 291). 

II.  On  the  same  principle,  that  oath  has  always 

•  1,  H/R,  api,  maledictio,  juramentum,  Tvith  affinity 
M  7K)  the  name  of  God  (Gea.  pp.  44,  99). 


be«n   iftid    most    bmding   which   appealed   to  the 

iMfjhest  authority,  both  as  regards  individuals  and 
communities,  (a.)  Thus  believers  in  Jehovah  ap- 
pealed to  Him,  both  judicially  and  extra-j  iidicially, 
vrith  such  phrases  as  "  The  God  of  Abruham  judge  ;*' 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  , '  "  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also;"  "God  knoweth,"  and  the  lik;  (see 
Gen.  xxi.  23,  xxxi.  53  ;  Num.  xiv.  2,  xxx.  2  ;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  39,  44;  1  K.  ii.  42  ;  Is.  xlviii.  1,  Ixv. 
16;  Hos.  iv.  15).  So  also  our  Lord  himself  ac- 
cepted the  high-priest's  adjui'ation  (Matt.  xxvi. 
63),  and  St.  Paul  frequently  appeals  to  God  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statements  (Acts  xxvi.  29  ;  Kom. 
i.  9,  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  1.  23,  xi.  31  ;  Phil.  i.  8 ;  see 
also  Rev.  x.  6).  (6.)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  autho- 
rities recognised  respectively  by  adjuring  parties 
were  regarded  as  bonds  of  international  security, 
and  their  infi-action  as  being  not  only  grcunds  of 
international  complaint,  but  also  offences  against 
divine  justice.  So  Zedekiah,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  punished  by 
him,  but  denounced  by  the  prophet  as  a  breaker  of 
his  oath  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13  ;  Ez.  xvii.  13, 18).  Some, 
however,  have  supposed  that  the  Law  forbade  any 
intercourse  with  heathen  nations  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(Ex.  x.\iii.  32 ;  Selden,  Be  Jur.  Nat.  ii.  13 ;  see 
Liv.  i.  24  ;  Laws  of  Menu,  sin.  113 ;  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
"  Jus  Jurandum"). 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  appeals 
to  God's  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as  tests 
of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxxiv.  6;  Deut.  xxix. 
12;  Josh.  xxiiL  7,  xxiv.  16;  2  Chi-,  xv.  12,  14; 
Is.  xix.  18,  xlv.  23;  Jer.  xii.  16;  Am.  viii.  14; 
Zeph.  i.  5).  (6)  So  also  the  sovereign's  name  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  obligation,  as  was  the 
case  among  the  Romans  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror ;  and  Hofmann  quotes  a  custom  by  which  the 
kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to  themselves  at 
their  coronation  (Gen.  xlii.  15  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv. 
19  ;  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.  c.  ix. ;  TertuU.  Apol.  c. 
32  ;  Suet.  Calig.  c.  27  ;  Hofmann,  Lex.  art.  "  Ju- 
ramentum "  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  u.  s. ;  Michaelis,  On 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  256,  vol.  iv.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

IV.  Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  fi-ivolous,  are 
mentioned ;  as,  by  the  "  blood  of  Abel "  (Selden, 
De  Jur.  Nat.  v.  8) ;  by  the  "  head  ;"  by  "  Heaven," 
the  "  Temple,"  &c.,  some  of  which  ai-e  condemned 
by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22  ;  and  sea 
Jam.  V.  12).  Yet  He  did  not  refiise  the  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64 ; 
see  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  16  ;  Mart.  xi.  94 ;  Mishna,  Sank, 
iii.  2,  compared  with  Am.  viii.  7  ;  Spencer,  De  Leg 
Hebr.  ii.  1-4). 

As  to  the  subject-matter  of  oaths  the  followin« 
cases  may  be  mentioned: — 

1.  Agreement  or  stipulation  foi  perfomiance  ol 
certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8,  9  ;  Ruth  i. 
17  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  24;  2  Sam.  v.  3;  Ezr.  s.  5  ;  Neh. 
V.  12,  X.  29,  xiii.  25 ;  Acts  xxiii.  21 ;  and  see  Joseph. 
Vit.  c.  53). 

2.  Allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  or  obedience  fi-om 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  (Eccl.  viii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
13;  IK.  xviii.  10).  Josephus  says  the  Essenes 
considered  oaths  unnecessaiy  for  the  initiated,  though 
they  required  them  previously  to  initiation  {B.  J. 
ii.  8,  §§6,  7  ;  Ant.  xv.  10,  §4  ;  Philo,  Qiwd  ornnis 
probus,  I.  12,  ii.  458,  ed.  Mangey.) 


2.  ny-laK'  and  nynK',     from    WE',  "seven,"  th. 
sacied  number  (Ges.  pp.  1354, 1356),  opicos,  jarwmenhim. 
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3.  Promisso-,7  '^^^  of  a  ru'er    (Josh.   vi.  26  ; 

1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  28  ;  2  K.  xxv.  24 ;  Matt.  xiv.  7). 
Priestri  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  rii.  21), 

4.  Vow  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 

5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a)  A  man  receiving  a  pledge 
from  a  neighbour  was  required,  in  case  of  injury 
happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of 
tlie  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxii.  10,11;  IK.  viii.  31 ; 

2  Chr.  vi.  22).  A  wilful  breaker  of  trust,  especially 
if  he  added  perjury  to  his  fraud,  was  to  be  severely 
punished  (Lev.  vi.  2-5;  Deut.  xix.  16-18).  (6)  It 
appeai-s  that  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath,  and 
♦hat  a  false  witness,  or  one  guilty  of  suppression  of 
the  truth,  was  to  be  severely  punished  (Lev.  v.  1  ; 
Prov.  xxix.  24 ;  Michaelis,  I.  c.  art.  256,  iv.  109 ; 
E)eut.  xix.  16-19  ;  Grotius,  in  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  63 ;  Knobel  on  Lev.  v.  1,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg. 
JTdb.),  (c)  A  wife  suspected  of  incontinence  was 
required  to  clear  herself  by  oath  (Num.  v.  19-22). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of 
Jewish  criminal  procedure  was  that  the  accused 
person  was  put  upon  his  oath  to  clear  himself  (Ex. 
xxiL  11 ;  Num.  v.  19-22 ;  1  K.  viii.  31 ;  2  Chr. 
vi.  22  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63). 

The  forms  of  adjuration  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are — 1.  Lifting  up  the  hand.  Witnesses  laid  their 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22  ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Is.  iii.  7  ;  Ez.  xx. 
6,  6;  Sus.  V.  35;  Rev.  x.  5;  see  Hom.  //.  xix. 
254;  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  196;  Carpzov,  Apparatus, 
p.  652). 

2.  Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  As  Josephus 
describes  the  usage,  this  ceremony  was  perfonned 
by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  explained  (a)  as  having  reference  to  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision  (Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron, 
vi.  6 ;  Carpzov,  I.  c.  p.  653)  ;  (6)  as  containing 
a  principle  similar  to  that  of  phallic  symbolism 
(Her.  ii.  48  ;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  vii.  412,  ed.  Keiske  ; 
Knobel  ou  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  in  Kurzg.  Exeg.  Hdb.) ; 
(c)  as  referring  to  the  promised  Messiah  (Aug.  Qu. 
in  Hept.  62  ;  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  33).  It  seems'likely 
that  the  two  first  at  least  of  these  explanations  may 
be  considered  as  closely  connected,  if  not  identical 
with  each  other  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29  ;  Nicolaus, 
De  Jur.  xi.  6  ;  Ges.  p.  631,  s.  v.  t\'\i  •  Fagius  and 
othere  m  Crit.  Sacr. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  16,  §1). 

3.  Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar, 
or,  as  some  underetand  the  passage,  if  the  persons 
wsre  not  in  Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards 
the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  31 ;  2  Chi-,  vi.  22  ;  God- 
wyn, I.  c.  vi.  6  ;  Carpzov,  p.  654 ;  see  also  Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  219;  Hom.  //.  xiv.  272). 

4.  Dividing  a  victim  and  passing  between  or 
distributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10, 17  ;  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18).  This  fbi-m  was  probably  used  to  intensify  the 
imprecation  already  ratified  by  sacrifice  according 
to  the  custom  described  by  classical  writers  imder 
the  phrases  '6pKta  rsfiveiv,  faedus  ferire,  &c.  We 
luay  perhaps  regard  in  this  view  the  acts  recorded 
Judg.  xix.  29,  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  and  perhaps  Herod. 
vii.  39. 

As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  inculcated 
by  the  Law,  so  the  crime  of  perjury  was  strongly 
condemned ;  and  to  a  false  witness  the  s.ime  punish- 
ment was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  cnme  to 
which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7;  Lev.  xix.  12  ;  Deut. 
lix.  16-19 ;  Ps.  XV.  4  ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9  ;  Ez.  xvi. 
59-,  Hos.  X.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  Whether  the 
"swearing  "  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  10)  and 
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Dy  Rosea  (iv  2)  was  false  swearing,  )r  proSme  abiwe 
of  oaths,  is  not  certain.  If  the  latter,  the  cnin«  ij 
one  which  had  been  condemned,  by  tne  Law  (Le^ 
xziv.  11,  16;  Matt.  xxvi.  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  special 
cases  of  perjury,  which  are  thus  classified : — 1 .  Jva 
jurandum  promissorium,  a  rash  inconsiderate  pro- 
mise for  the  futme,  or  false  assertion  respecting  the 
past  (Lev.  v.  4).  2.  Vanum,  an  absurd  self-con- 
tradictory assertion.  3.  Depositi,  breach  of  con- 
tract denied  (Lev.  xix.  11).  4.  TVs^i'monM,  judicial 
perjury  (Lev.  v.  1 ;  Nicolaus  and  Selden,  De  Jura- 
mentis,  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus,  xxvi. ;  Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Hebr.  on  Matt.  v.  33,  vol,  ii.  292 ;  Mishna, 
Sheb.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  v.  1,  2;  Otho,  Lex.  Eabb.,  art, 
"  Jm-amentum  "). 

Women  were  forbidden  to  bear  witness  on  oath, 
as  was  inferred  from  Deut,  xix.  17  (Mishna,  Sheb. 
iv,  1). 

The  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths 
was  founded  in  great  measure  on  tlie  Jewish.  Thus 
the  oath  on  the  Gospeb  was  an  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  practice  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  book 
of  the  Law  (P.  Fagius,  on  Onkel.  ad  Ex.  xxiii.  1 ; 
Justinian,  Nov.  c.  viii.  Epil. ;  Matth.  Paris,  Hist. 
p.  916). 

Our  Lord's  prohibition  of  swearing  was  clearly 
always  understood  by  the  Christian  Church  as  di- 
rected against  profane  and  careless  swearing,  not 
against  the  serious  judicial  form  (Bingham,  Antiq. 
Eccl.  xvi.  7,  §4,  5;  Aug.  Ep.  157,  c.  v.  40)  ;  and 
thus  we  find  the  fomth  Council  of  Carthage  (c.  61) 
reproving  clerical  persons  for  swearing  by  created 
objects. 

The  most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on 
the  open  Koran.  Mohammed  himself  used  the 
form,  "  By  the  setting  of  the  stars"  (Chaidin,  Voy. 
vi.  87  ;  Sale's  Koran,  Ivi.  p.  437). 

Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of  adjuration, 
one  of  which  somewhat  resembles  the  oath  "  by 
the  Temple."  The  person  takes  hold  of  the  middle 
tent-pole,  and  swe;us  by  thz  life  of  the  tent  and  its 
owners  (Burckhardt,  Nott3  on  Bed.  i.  127,  foil. ; 
see  also  another  case  iner.tioned  by  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  398). 

The  stringent  nature  of  the  Roman  military  oath, 
and  the  penalties  attached  to  infraction  of  it,  are 
alluded  to,  more  or  less  certainly,  in  several  places 
in  N.  T.,  e.  g.  Matt.  viii.  9,  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27, 
xxvii.  42  ;  see  also  Dionys.  Hal.  xi.  43,  and  Aul, 
Cell.  xvi.  4.    [Perjury.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

OBADI'AH(nnay:  'ABSIu:  Obdia).  The 
name  of  Obadiah  was  probably  as  common  among 
the  Hebrews  as  Abdallah  among  the  Arabians,  both 
of  them  having  the  same  meaning  and  etymology. 

1,  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enumerated  in  a  cor- 
rupt passage  of  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  21).  The  reading  of  the  LXX.,  and 
Vulg.  was  133,  "  his  son,"  and  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac  "j3,  "  son  of,"  for  ^33,  "  sons  of;"  so  that 

according  to  the  two  fonner  versions  Obadiah  was 
the  son  of  Ai-nan,  and  according  to  the  last  the  son 
of  Jesaiah. 

2.  ('AflSiov:  Obadia.)  According  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah,  a  de- 
scendant of  Issachar  and  a  chief  man  of  his  ti  ibj 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  only,  however,  are  men- 
tioned, and  the  discrepancy  is  rectified  in  four  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  which  omit  the  words  "  and  the 
sous  of  Izrahiah  "   thus  making   Izrahiah  bi  o^hci- 
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tad  not  fkther,  of  Obadiah,  aud  both  sons  of  Uzzl. 
Tne  Sy.-iac  and  Arabic  versions  follow  the  received 
text,  but  read  "four"  instead  of  "five." 

3.  ('A/35tc£:  Obdia.)  One  of  the  six  sons  of 
Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix. 
44). 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended 
from  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  2.5).  It  is  evi- 
lent,  from  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passage 
with  1  Chr.  ix.  15-17  and  Neh.  xi.  17-19,  that  the 
first  three  names  "  Mattaniah,  and  Bakbukiah,  Oba- 
diah," belong  to  ver.  24,  and  the  last  thiee,  "  Me- 
shullam,  Talmou,  Akkub,"  were  the  families  of 
porters.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  MS.  in 
Neh.  xii.  25,  where  the  Codex  Fred.  Aug.  has 
'0;35iar  and  the  Vulg.  Ohedla.  In  Noh.  xi.  17, 
"Obadiah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,"  is  called  "  Abda 
the  son  of  Shammua." 

5.  (Obdias.)  The  second  in  order  of  the  lion- 
Caced  Gadites,  captains  of  the  host,  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat,  who  were  sent  by  the  king  to  teach  in 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 

7.  ('A/3a5ia:  Obedia.)  The  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the 
sons  of  Joab,  who  came  up  in  the  second  caravan 
with  Ezra,  accompanied  by  218  of  his  kinsmen 
(Ezr.  viii.  9). 

8.  ('A;35ia:  Obdias.^  A  priest,  or  family  of 
priests,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X.  5).  [W.  A.  W.] 

9.  ('O$iiov :  Abdias.)     The  prophet  Obadiah. 

We  know  nothing  of  him  except  what  we  can  ga- 
ther from  the  short  book  which  bears  his  name.  The 
Hebrew  tradition  adopted  by  St.  Jerome  {Tn  Abd.), 
and  maintained  by  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  is 
the  same  person  as  the  Obadiah  of  Ahab's  reign,  is 
as  destitute  of  foundation  as  another  account,  also 
suggested  by  Abarbanel,  which  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  converted  Idumaean,  "  the  hatchet,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  proverb,  "  returning  into  the 
wood  out  of  which  it  was  itself  taken  "  (Abarb.  Tn 
Obad  apud  Pfeifferi,  Opera,  p.  1092,  Ultraj.  1704). 
The  question  of  his  date  must  depend  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  11th  verse  of  his  prophecy. 
He  there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
well-known  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  he  must 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  have  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year  B.C. 
588.  If,  further,  his  prophecy  against  Edom  found 
its  first  fulfilment  in  the  conquest  of  that  countiy 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  B.C.  583,  we  have 
its  date  fixed.  It  must  have  been  uttered  at  some 
time  in  the  five  yeais  which  intervened  between 
those  two  dates.  Jaeger  argues  at  length  for  an 
earlier  date.  He  admits  that  the  11th  verse  refers 
to  a  capture  of  Jerasaiem,  but  maintains  that  it  may 
apply  tc  its  capture  by  Shishak  in  the  reign  of  Re- 
hobo'am  (1  K.  xiv.  25  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  2)  ;  by  the  Phi- 
iistines  and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16)  ;  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  22)  ;  or  by  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim  and  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  2  and  10). 
The  Idumaeans  might,  he  argues,  have  joined  the 
enemies  of  Judah  on  any  of  these  occasions,  as 
their  inveterate  hostility  from  an  early  date  is 
proved  by  several  passages  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  Joel 
iii.  It);  Am.  i.  11.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
ociBsion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  is  the  captuie  of 
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Jerusalem  by  the  Ephraimites  in  the  reign  of  Ama» 
ziah  (2  Chr.  ixv.  22).  The  utmost  force  of  thes« 
statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  The  only 
argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date  of  Oba- 
diah is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the 
minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been  inserted 
between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about  B.C. 
585  ?  Schnurrer  seems  to  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily  when  he  says  that  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five  verses  of 
Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after  the  book 
of  Amos.  Our  conclusion  is  in  favour  of  the  later 
date  assigned  to  him,  agreeing  herein  with  that  of 
Pfeifl'er,  Schnun'er,  Rosenmliller,  De  Wette,  Hende- 
werk,  and  Maurer. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  sustained  denunciation 
of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.),  into  a 
vision  of  the  future  glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  deliverance 
and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies.  Pre- 
vious to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the 
Samaritans  afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bours, and  they  were  relatives.  The  result  was 
that  intensified  hatred  which  such  conditions  are 
likely  to  produce,  if  they  do  not  produce  cordiality 
and  good-will.  The  Edomites  are  the  types  of  those 
who  ought  to  be  friends  and  are  not — of  those  who 
ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the  day  of  calamity  are 
found  "  standing  on  the  other  side."  The  prophet 
first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-confidence,  and 
then  denounces  their  "  violence  against  their  brother 
Jacob"  at  th*  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in  the  form  into 
which  he  throws  his  denunciation,  which  contrasts 
with  the  parallel  denunciations  of  Ezekiel  (xxv.  and 
XXXV.),  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv.  21),  and  the  author  of 
the  137th  Psalm,  which  seem  to  have  been  uttered 
on  the  same  occasion  and  for  the  same  cause.  The 
psalmist's  "  Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  C 
Lord,  in  the  day  of  Jenisalem,  how  they  said 
Down  with  it,  down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground !" 
coupled  with  the  immediately  succeeding  impreca- 
tion on  Babylon,  is  a  sterner  utterance,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  "Thou  shoulilest  not"  of  Obadiah 
appears  rather  as  the  sad  remonstrance  of  disap- 
pointment. He  complains  that  they  looked  on  and 
rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  they 
triumphed  over  her  and  plundered  her ;  and  that 
they  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably  making 
their  way  through  Idumaea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part 
of  Obadiah 's  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to  the 
prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  Idu- 
maeans and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient 
possessions,  and  extending  her  borders  northward 
and  southward  and  eastward  and  westward.  He 
sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
(here  probably  denoting  the  ten  tribes  and  the  two) 
consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire  devours  stubble 
(ver.  18).  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  itself,  but 
the  southern  tract  of  Judaea  (ver.  20).  Those  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  are  to  overran  and 
settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  19).  The  fonner  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  country  ai-e  also  to  establish  themselves 
in  Philistia  (ib.).  To  the  north  the  tribe  of  Judah  is 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  fields  of  Ephraim  and 
Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takes  pos- 
session of  Gilead  (ib.).     The  captives  of  the  ten 
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tribes  ai'e  to  occupy  the  northern  region  fi'om  the 
borders  of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  as  Sarepta  near 
Sidon  (ver.  20).  What  or  where  Sepharad  is  no 
one  knows.  The  1,XX.,  perhaps  hj  an  enor  of  a 
copyist,  read  'E<ppadd.  St.  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor 
told  him  the  Jews  held  it  to  be  the  Bosporus.  St. 
Jerome  himself  thinks  it  is  derived  from  an  As- 
syrian word  meaning  "bound"  or  "limit,"  and 
understands  it  as  signifying  "  scattered  abroad."  So 
Maurer,  who  compares  ot  iv  rrj  Staairop^  of  Jam. 
i.  1.  Hardt,  who  has  devoted  a  volume  to  the  con- 
gideratiou  of  the  question,  is  in  favour  of  Sipphara  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  modem  Jews  pronounce  for 
Spain.  Schultz  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  some  town  or  district  in  Babylon,  otherwise 
.liknown. 

The  question  is  asked,  Have  the  prophet's  denun- 
ciations of  the  Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has  his 
vision  of  Zion's  glories  been  realised?  Typically, 
partially,  and  imperfectly  they  have  been  fulfilled, 
but,  as  RosenmuUer  justly  says,  they  await  a  fuller 
accomplishment.  The  first  fulfilment  of  the  denun- 
ciation on  Edom  in  all  probability  took  place  a  few 
years  after  its  utterance.  For  we  read  in  Josephus 
(A7it.  X.  9,  §7)  that  five  years  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  th.e  Ammonites 
and  Moabites,  and  after  their  reduction  made  an 
expedition  into  Egypt.  This  he  could  hardly  have 
done  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  Idumaea. 
A  moi-e  full,  but  still  only  partial  and  typical,  ful- 
filment would  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  utterly  reduced  the  Idumaeans, 
and  only  allowed  them  to  remain  in  their  country 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  circumcised  and 
accepting  the  Jewish  rites,  after  which  their  na- 
tionality was  lost  for  ever  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1). 
Similarly  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
would  typically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  extension  of  her 
borders.  But  "  magnificentior  sane  est  haec  pro- 
missio  quim  ut  ad  Sorobabelica  aut  Macabaica  tem- 
pera referri  possit,"  says  Rosenmiiller  on  ver.  21. 
And  "  necessitas  cogit  ut  omnia  ad  praedicationem 
evangelii  referamus,"  says  Luther. 

The  full  completion  of  the  prophetical  desci'ip- 
tions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem — the  future  golden 
acre  towai-ds  which  the  seers  stretched  their  hands 
with  fond  yearnings — is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype 
racher  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  inter- 
woven and  mterpenetrate  each  other  in  the  prophecy 
uttere-l  by  our  Lord  on  the  mount,  and  His  words 
are  in  part  fulfilled  in  the  one  event,  but  only  fully 
accomplished  in  the  other ;  so  in  figure  and  in  type 
the  predictions  of  Obadiah  may  have  been  accom- 
plished by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Zerubbabel,  and  Hyr- 
canus, but  their  complete  fulfilment  is  reserved  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church  and  her  ad- 
versaries. Whether  that  fulfilment  has  already 
occurred  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the 
world,  or  whether  it  is  yet  to  come  (Rev.  xx.  4), 
Cr  whether,  being  conditional,  it  is  no',  to  be  ex- 
pected save  in  a  limited  and  curtailed  degree,  is 
not  to  be  deteiTnined  here. 

The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a  favourite  study  of  the 
ir.odern  Jews.  It  is  here  especially  that  they  read 
tho  future  fate  of  their  own  nation  and  of  the 
Clinstians.  Those  unversed  in  their  literature  may 
onder  where  the  Christians  are  found  in  the  book 
of  Ob.uJiah.  But  it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  Rabbinical 
jiU'rpictution  that   by   Edomites  is   prophetically 
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!  meant  Christians,  and  that  by  Edom  is  meant  Rome 
Thus  Kimchi,  on  Obadiah,  lays  it  down  that  "  all 
that  the  prophets  have  said  about  the  destruction 
of  Edom  in  the  last  times  has  reference  to  Rome.' 
So  Rabbi  Bechai,  on  Is.  Ixvi.  17  ;  and  Abarbanel  has 
written  a  commentary  on  Obadiah  resting  on  this 
hypothesis  as  its  basis.  Other  exampiies  are  given 
by  Buxtorf  {Lex.  Talm.  in  voc.  DiHN,  and  Syno 

goga  Judaica).  The  reasons  of  this  Rabbinical 
dictum  are  as  various  and  as  ridiculous  as  might  be 
imagined.  Nachmanides,  Bechai,  and  Abarbanel 
say  that  Janus,  the  first  king  of  Latium,  was  gi-and- 
son  of  Esau.  Kimchi  (on  Joel  iii.  19)  says  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  an  Idumaean.  Scaliger  {ad 
Chron.  Euseb.  n.  2152)  reports,  "  The  Jews,  both 
those  who  are  comparatively  ancient  and  those  who 
are  modern,  believe  that  Titus  was  an  Edomite,  and 
when  the  prophets  denounce  Edom  they  frequently 
refer  it  to  Titus."  Abeu  Ezra  says  that  there  were 
no  Christians  except  such  as  were  Idumaeans  until 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  that  Constantine  hav- 
ing embraced  their  leligion  the  whole  Roman  em- 
j  pire  became  entitled  Idumaean.  St.  Jerome  says 
that  some  of  the  Jews  read  HD-n,  Rome,  for  HD-I''', 

Dumah,  in  Is.  xxi.  11.  Finally,  some  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  with  them  Abarbanel,  maintain  that  it  was 
the  soul  of  Esau  which  Uved  again  in  Christ. 

The  colour  given  to  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah, 
wlicu  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  is  most 
curious.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  Abar- 
bruiel  <>u  ver.  1 : — "  The  true  explanation,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  be  found  in  this:  The  Idumaeans,  by 
vrhich,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians  are  to  lie 
understood  (for  they  took  their  origin  from  Rome), 
will  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jerusalem,  which  is  the 
seat  of  holiness,  and  where  the  tomb  of  their  God 
Jesus  is,  as  indeed  they  have  several  times  gone  up 
already."  Again,  on  ver.  2 :  "  I  have  several  times 
shown  that  from  Edom  proceeded  the  kings  who 
reigned  in  Italy,  and  who  built  up  Rome  to  be 
gi'eat  among  the  nations  and  chief  among  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  in  this  way  Italy  and  Greece  and  all 
the  western  provinces  became  filled  with  Idumaeans. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  prophets  call  the  whole  of  that 
nation  by  the  name  of  Edom."  On  ver.  8 :  "  There 
shall  not  be  found  counsel  or  wisdom  among  the 
Edomite  Christians  when  they  go  up  to  that  war." 
On  ver.  19  :  "  Those  who  have  gone  as  exiles  into 
the  Edomites',  that  is,  into  the  Christians'  land,  and 
have  there  suffered  affiiction,  will  deserve  to  have 
the  best  part  of  their  country  and  their  metropolis  as 
Mount  Seir."  On  ver.  20  :  "  Sarepta  "  is  "  France  ;" 
"  Sepharad  "  is  "  Spain."  The  "  Mount  of  Esau," 
in  ver.  21,  is  "  the  city  of  Rome,"  which  is  to  be 
judged  ;  and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  "  the  [Jewish] 
Messiah  and  his  chieftains, "  who  are  to  be 
"  Judges." 

The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are  so  similar  to 
Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the 
two  prophets  must  have  had  the  prophecy  of  the 
other  before  him.  Which  of  the  two  wrote  first  is 
doubtful.  Those  who  give  an  early  date  to  Obadiah 
thereby  settle  the  question.  Those  who  place  him 
later  leave  the  question  open,  as  he  would  in  that 
case  be  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  Luther  holds 
that  Obadiah  followed  Jeremiah  Schnurrer  makes 
it  more  probable  that  Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  an 
altered  form  of  Obadiah's.  Eichhorn,  Schultz, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Maurer  agi'ee  with  him. 

See  Ephrem  Syrus,  Expl.  in  Abd.  v.  239,  Rome, 
j  1740;  ist.  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  1456 
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Patis,  1794  ,  Luther,  Enarr.  in  Abd.  Op.  iii.  538, 
JeoRC,  1612;  Pfeiffer,  Tract.  Phil.  Antirrabin. 
Op.  p.  1081,  Ultraj.  1704;  Schnurrer,  Bissertako 
Philologicain  06«rfja»i,  Tubing.  1787;  Schultziius, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  Norimb.  1793;  Rosenmiiller, 
Scholia  in  Vet.  lest.  Lips.  1813  ;  Maurer,  Comm. 
in  Vet.  Test.  Lips.  1836  ;  Jaeger,  Ueber  das  Zeit- 
olter  Obadja's,  Tubing.  1837.  [F.  M.] 

10.  (-in^^nnV :  'APBioi :  Abdias.)  An  officer  of 
high  rank  in  the  court  of  Ahab,  who  is  described  as 
"  over  the  house,"  that  is,  apparently,  lord  higli 
chamberlain,  or  mayor  of  the  palace  (1  K.  xviii.  3). 
His  influence  with  the  kmg  must  have  been  great  to 
enable  him  to  retain  his  position,  though  a  devout 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  during  the  fieree  persecu- 
tion of  the  prophets  by  Jezebel.  At  the  peril  of 
his  life  he  concealed  a  hundred  of  them  in  caves, 
and  fed  them  there  with  bread  smA  water.  But  he 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  (IK. 
xviii.  4,  13).  The  occasion  upon  which  Obadiah 
appears  in  the  history  shows  the  confidential  nature 
of  his  office.  In  the  third  year  of  the  terrible  famine 
with  which  Samaria  was  visited,  when  the  fountains 
and  streams  were  dried  up  in  consequence  of  the 
long-continued  drought,  and  horses  and  mules  were 
perishing  for  lack  of  water,  Ahab  and  Obadiah  di- 
vided the  land  between  them  and  set  forth,  each 
unattended,  to  search  for  whatever  remnants  of 
herbage  might  still  be  left  around  the  springs  and 
in  the  fissures  of  the  river  beds.  Their  mission  was 
of  such  importance  that  it  could  only  be  entrusted 
lo  the  two  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom.  Oba- 
diah was  start)  ed  on  his  solitary  journey  by  the 
abrupt  apparition  of  Elijah,  who  had  disappeared 
since  the  commencement  of  the  famine,  and  now 
commanded  him  to  announce  to  Ahab,  "  Behold 
Elijah !"  He  hesitated,  apparently  afraid  that  his 
long-concealed  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah should  thus  be  disclosed  and  his  life  fall  a 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  that 
the  prophet  should  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  and 
appealed  to  what  he  had  done  in  the  pereecution  by 
Jezebel.  But  Elijah  only  asserted  the  more  sti-nngly 
his  intention  of  encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey  (1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  The 
mterview  and"  its  consequences  belong  to  the  history 
of  Elijah  [vol.  i.  p.  527].  According  to  the  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  in  Ephrem  Syrus  (Assemani, 
Bibl.  Or.  Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  the  chief  officer  of 
Ahab  was  the  same  with  Obadiah  the  prophet.  He 
was  of  Shechem  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Elijah,  and  was  the  third  captain  of  fifty 
■who  was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  K.  i.  13).  After  this 
ne  left  the  king's  service,  prophesied,  died,  and  was 
buried  with  his  father.  The  "  certain  woman  of 
the  wives  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  "  who  came 
to  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  1)  was,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition in  Rashi,  his  widow. 

11.  ('A;35ias.)  The  father  of  Ishmaiah,  who 
was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  in  David's  reign 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

12.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
Wie  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in  the  restora- 
i'on  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12).  [W.  A.  W.] 

0'BAL(b3iy:  ZliX:  Ebal).  Ason  of  Joktan, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  apparently  the 
founder  of  an  Arab  tribe  (Gen.  x.  28),  which  has 
not  yet  been  identified.     In  1  Chr.  i.  22  the  name 

is  written  Ebal  (?2*J?:    Alex.  Tfulay.   Hehal), 
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which  Knobel  {Genesis)  compares  with  the  Gf^ 
banitae  of  Plinj',  a  tribe  of  Southern  Arabia.  The 
similarity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  Avalitae 
a  troglodyte  tribe  of  Eart  Africa,  induced  Bochari 
{Phaleg,  ii.  23)  to  conjecture  that  Obal  migi-ated 
thither  and  gave  his  name  to  the  SUmis  Abalites 
or  Avalites  of  Pliny  (vi.  34).  [W.  A.  W.l 

OBDI'A  ('0/3Sfa:   062a).     Probably  a  coi-mp. 
,  tion  of  Obaia,   the  foiTO  in  which  the  name  Ha- 
BAIAU  appears  (comp.   1  Esdr.  v.  38  with  Ezr  ii 
61). 

O'BED  (nniy-.  'n/Si^S:  Obed).  1.  Son  of  Boaz 
and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  (Ruth  iv.  1 7).  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  which  make  up  all  that  we  know 
about  him,  are  given  with  much  beauty  in  the  book 
of  Ruth,  and  form  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
Eli,  which  a  comparison  of  the  genealogies  of  David, 
Samuel,  and  Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  his  birth.  The  famine  which  led  to 
Elimelech  and  his  sons  migrating  to  the  laud  of 
Moab  may  natnrall)  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
Philistine  inroads  in  Eli's  old  age.  Indeed  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance  between  the  circumstances 
described  in  Hannah's  song  (1  Sam.  ii.  5),  "  They 
that  were  hungry  ceased,  so  that  the  baiTen  hath 
born  seven,"  and  those  of  Obed's  birth  as  pointed 
at,  Ruth  i.  6,  and  in  the  speech  of  the  women  tc 
Naomi :  "  He  shall  be  unto  thee  a  restorer  of  thy 
life,  and  a  nourisher  of  thine  old  age;  for  thy 
daughter-in-law  which  loveth  thee,  which  is  better 
to  thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  borne  him :"  as  well 
as  between  the  prophetic  saying  (1  Sam.  ii.  7), 
"  The  Lord  maketh  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  He 
bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up.  He  raiseth  up  the 
poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar 
from  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and 
to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory :"  and 
the  actual  history  of  the  house  of  Elimelech,  whose 
glory  was  prayed  for  by  the  people,  who  said,  on 
the  marriage  of  Ruth  to  Boaz,  "  The  Lord  make 
the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine  house  like  Rachel 
and  like  Leah,  which  two  did  build  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  be 
famous  in  Bethlehem."  The  direct  mention  of  the 
Lord's  Christ  in  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  also  connects  the 
passage  remarkably  with  the  birth  of  that  chile 
who  was  grandfather  to  King  David,  and  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only  Ruth  iv.  17,  and 
in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1  Chr. 
ii.  12  ;  Matt.  i.  5  ;  "Luke  iii.  32.  In  all  thsse  fivo 
passages,  and  in  the  first  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
he  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Jesse.  It  is  incredible 
that  in  David's  reign,  when  this  genealogy  was 
compiled,  his  own  grandfather's  name  should  have 
been  forgotten,  and  therefore  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  Obed  was  literally  Jesse's  father, 
and  that  we  have  all  the  generations  recorded  from 
Nahshon to  David.  [Jesse  ;  Nahshon.]  [A.C.  H.] 

2.  (Alex.  'Ift>i3^5.)  A  descendant  of  Jarha,  the 
Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  line  of  Jerahmeel. 
He  was  grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David's  mighties 
(1  Chr.  ii.  37,  38). 

3.  ('n)3^9;    Alex.    'lu$i)S.)     One   of   David's 

mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  47). 

4.  ('ny9^5 ;  Alex.  'la>0riS.)  One  of  the  gi.lc 
kctjers  of  the  Temple:  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first- 
born of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr  xxv,'   7). 
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fi.  ( Alex.  *Io>)3:^5.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of 
the  cajtains  of  hundi-eds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada 
in  the  i-3Tolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell  (2  Chr. 
7-siii.  1),  [W.  A.  W.] 

O'BED-E'DOM  {USl^^  nnV :  'A^€5Sapc£  in 
Sam.,  'AfiSeScfJL  in  Chr.;'  Alex.  'A^eSSaSSfx  in 
2  Sam,  vi.  11  :  Obed-edom).  1.  A  Levite,  appa- 
rently of  the  family  of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as 
a  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a 
native  of  the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in 
Manasseh,  which  was  assigned  to  the_  Kohathites 
(Josh.  xxi.  45),  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
"  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jeduthun,"  who  was  a 
Merarite.  After  the  death  of  Uzzah,  the  ark,  which 
was  being  conducted  from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in 
Gibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was  carried  aside  into 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  continued  three 
months,  and  brought  with  its  presence  a  blessing 
upon  Obed-edom  and  his  household.  Hearing  this, 
David,  at  the  head  ot  a  large  choir  of  singers  and 
minstrels,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  attended  by  the 
elders  of  Isiael  and  the  chief  captains,  "  went  to 
bring  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  out 
of  the  house  of  Obed-edom  with  joy "  (1  Chr.  xv. 
25 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  12). 

2.  "  Obed-edom  the  son  of  Jeduthun  "  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  88),  a  Merarite  Levite,  appears  to  be  a  different 
person  from  the  last-mentioned.  He  was  a  Levite 
of  the  second  degree  and  a  gatekeeper  for  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  XV.  18,  24),  appointed  to  sound  "with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith  to  excel"  (1  Chr.  xv.  21, 
xvi.  5).  With  his  family  of  seven  sons  and  their 
children,  "mighty  men  of  valour"  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4-8),  he  kept  the  south  gate  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  and 
the  house  of  Asuppim.  There  is  one  expression, 
however,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Obed-edom 
the  gatekeeper  and  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  may  have 
been  the  same.  After  enumerating  his  seven  sons 
the  chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5)  adds,  "  for  God 
blessed  him,"  referring  apparently  to  2  Sam.  vi.  11, 
"  the  Lord  blessed  Obed-edom  and  all  his  house- 
hold." The  family  still  remained  at  a  much  later 
time  as  keepers  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  Amaziah  (2  Chr.  xxv.  24).    [W.  A.  W.] 

O'BETH  Cft;8^0 :  om.  in  Vulg.).  Ebed  the 
son  of  Jonathan  is  so  called  in  1  Esdr.  viii.  32. 

O'BIL  ("p^niS  :  'AjSms ;  Alex.  Ov0ias :  Ubil). 
An  Ishmaelite  who  was  appropriately  appointed 
keeper  of  the  herds  of  camels  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).  Bochart  {Hieroz.  pt.  i.,  ii.  2) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  that  of  the  office, 
abal  in  Arabic  denoting  "  a  keeper  of  camels." 

OBLATION.    [Sacrifice.] 

O'BOTH  (nnX :  'a^diB :  Ohoth),  one  of  the 
encampments  of  the  Israelites,  east  of  Moab  (Num. 
xxi.   10,  xxxiii.  43).     Its  e.xact  site  is  unknown. 

[WllDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING.] 

OCHI'EL  ('Oxi^Xo J ;  Alex.  'OOtjAos  :  Oziel). 
The  form  in  which  the  name  Jeiei,  appears  in 
I  Esdr.  i.  9  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).  The  Geneva 
version  has  Chielus. 

OCIDE'LUS  ('n»c<{877\os  ;  Alex.  ' Clicei^-nXos  : 
Jussio,  Reddus).     This  name  occupies,  in  1  Esdr.  ix. 


•  Dr.  Bonar  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  name  Khu- 
reitun  represents  the  ancient  Hareth  (Shareth).  This  is 
irg'-nloufl,  and  may  be  correct ;  but  Tobler  (  Umgebwngen, 
ttc,  i  22,  3)  bas  made  out  a  strong  case  for  the  name  being 
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22,  the  place  of  Jozabad  n  Ezr.  x.  22,  ot  which  i^ 
is  a  manifest  coiTuption.  The  oiiginal  name  is 
more  clearly  traced  in  the  Vulgate. 

OCI'NA  {'OKeivci;  and  so  Alex.:  Vulg.  omits), 
"Sour  and  Ocina"  are  mentioned  (Jud.  .ii.  i.8^ 
among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine, 
which  were  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Holofcnies. 
The  names  seem  to  occur  in  a  regular  order  from 
north  to  south ;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned  between 
Sour  (Tyre)  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position 
agrees  with  that  of  the  ancient  ACCHO,  now  Akka, 
and  in  mediaeval  times  sometimes  called  Aeon  (Bi'O" 
cardus;  William  of  Tyre,  &c.).  [G.] 

OCEAN  (insy:  'Expdu:  Ochran).  The  father 

of  Pagiel,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  after  the  E.'  - 
odus  (Num.  i.  13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O'DED  (iniy :  'CL^n  ;  Alex.  'A5a5 :    Oded), 

1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet  in  the  reign 
of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1).  In  2  Chr.  xv.  8.  the  pro- 
phecy in  the  preceding  verses  is  attributed  to  him, 
and  not  to  his  son.  The  Alex.  MS.  and  the  Vul- 
gate retain  the  reading  which  is  probably  the  true 
one,  "  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded."  These  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Peshito-Syiiac,  in  which  "  Azur  "  is 
substituted  for  Oded. 

2.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the 
time  of  Pekah's  invasion  of  Judah.  Josephus  {Ant, 
ix.  12,  §2)  calls  him  'Clfi-q^as.  On  the  return 
of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,000  captives 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  let  the  captives  go  free  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  9).  He  was  supported  by  the  chivalrous 
feelings  of  some  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephraim,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed, 
clothed,  and  anointed,  to  Jericho  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  is  a  pleasant  episode  of  the  last  days  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ODOL'LAM('05oA\c£ja:  Odollam).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Adullam;  found  in  2  Mace, 
xii.  38  only.  Adullam  is  stated  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {On-omast.  "  Adollam  ")  to  have  been  in 
their  day  a  large  village,  about  10  miles  east  of 
Eleutheropolis ;  and  here  (if  Beit-jihrin  be  Eleu- 
theropolis)  a  village  with  the  name  of  Bet  D{da 
(Tobler,  Bethlehem,  29;  Dritte  Wand.  151)  or 
Beit  Ula  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  App.  117)  now 
stands. 

The  obstacle  to  this  identification  is  not  that 
Adullam,  a  town  of  the  Shefelah,  should  be  found 
in  the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is 
not  unfrequent  (comp.  Keilah,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  9), 
so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  xv. 
it  is  mentioned  with  a  group  of  towns  (Zoreah, 
Socoh,  &c.)  which  lay  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Judah, 
while  Bet  Dula  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Eeilab, 
&c.)  of  a  separate  group,  farther  south. 

Further  investigation  is  requisite  before  we  can 
positively  say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bet  Dula  answering  to  the  "  cave  of 
Adullam."  The  cavern  at  Khureitun,*-  3  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  usually  shown  to  travellers 
as  Adullam,  is  so  far  distant  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  question.     It  is  more  probtble  that  this  lattei 


that  of  ChareitSn,  or  Kreton,  a  fart  dus  Essene  hermit  of 
the  3rd  or  4th  cei.t ,  who  founded  a  Laura  in  the  caven 
In  question.    (See  Acta  Sanct.  Sept.  28.) 


ODONARKES 

9  the  cnvem  in  ths  wilderness  o<  Eugedi,  in  which 
tJie  adventure''  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv.) 
oocurred.  Everything  that  can  be  said  to  identify 
it  with  the  cave  of  AduUam  has  oeen  said  by  Dr. 
Bonai-  {Land  of  Promise,  248-5U)  ,  but  his  strongest 
argument — an  inference,  from  j.  Sam.  x.xii.  1,  in 
favour  of  its  proximity  to  Bethlehem — comes  into 
direct  collision  with  the  statement  of  .Jerome  quoted 
above,  which  it  should  be  observed  is  equally  op- 
posed to  Dr.  Uobinsou's  proposal  to  place  it  at  Deir- 
Dubban. 

The  name  of  Adullam  appears  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  Khureitun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
(Will,  of  Tyre,  XV.  6).  [G.] 

ODONAR'KES  (marg.  Odomarra:  'OSo^Tjpo, 
'OSoupprfi  :  Odares),  the  chief  of  a  iioniad  tribe  slain 
by  Jonathan  ( 1  Mace.  ix.  66).  The  form  in  the  A.  V. 
does  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  authority. 
The  Geneva  version  has  "  Odomeras."  [B.  F.  W.] 

OFFERINGS.    [Sacrifice.] 

OFFICER.'  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  all, 
ot'  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  officer,"  are  either 
of  an  indelinite  character,  or  are  synonymous  teiTns 
for  functionaries  known  under  other  and  more  ''pe- 
cific  names,  as  "  scribe,"  "eunuch,"  &c. 

The  two  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  each  bear 
ill  ordinary  Greek  a  special  sense.  In  the  case  of 
u-n-jjpeTijs  this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  the 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice,  a  messenger  w  bailitf,  like  the  Roman 
viator  or  lictor.  YlpaKropts  at  Athens  were  olli- 
cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice  ;  and  "  deliver  to  the 
officer  "  ••  means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to 
the  o+ficer  of  the  court  (Demosthenes  (or  Dinarchus) 
c.  Theocr.  p.  1218,  Reiske;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Prac- 
tores,"  "Hyperetes;"  Jul.  PoU.  viii.  114;  De- 
mosth.  c.  Arist.  p.  778  ;  Aesch.  c.  Tirnarch.  p.  5 ; 
Grotius,  on  Luke  xii.  58).' 

Josephus  says,  that  to  each  court  of  justice  among 
the  Jews,  two  Levites '  were  to  be  attached  as  clerks  or 
secretiiiies.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14.  The  Mishna  also  men- 
tions the  crier  and  other  officials,  but  whether  these 
answered  to  the  officers  of  Josephus  and  the  N.  T. 
cannot  be  determined.  Selden,  from  Maimonides, 
mentions  the  high  estimation  in  which  such  officials 
were  held.  Sanhedr.  iv.  3,  vi.  1  ;  Selden,  deSynedr. 
ii.  13,  11.    [Punishments;  Serjeants.] 

The  word  "  officers  "  is  used  to  lender  the  phrases 
01  dirb  (or  tirj)  rwv  xpejwi',  1  Mace.  x.  41,  xiii. 
37,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue-officers  of  Demetrius. 
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>>  Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  &  Pal.  ii.  33)  illustrates  this 
charming  nan-ative  mure  forcibly  than  is  his  wont.  The 
cave,  ae  sa  js,  has  still  "  the  same  narrow  natural  vault- 
hig  ao  biie  entrance,  the  same  huge  chamber  in  the  rock, 
probably  the  place  where  Saul  lay  down  to  rest  in  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  the  same  side  vaults,  too,  where  David 
and  his  men  lay  concealed,  when,  accustomed  to  the  ob- 
Bcurity  of  the  cavern,  they  saw  Saul  enter,  while  Saul, 
blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  outside,  saw  nothing  of 
them." 

"  1-  2^V?>  Na<7-i^,  Vulg.  super  omnia,  from  3V3' 
"  to  place." 

2.  From  same,  3-'5J3,  part.  plur.  In  Niph.  D^3-"!»J' 
KaoetTTo/neVoi,  praefecti,  1  K.  iv.  1. 

3.  D'"1D,  Gen.  xl.  2,  evvoOxos.    [EcNtJCH.] 

4.  n^pS,  Esth.  11.  3,  Kto/iiapxis ;  Gen.  xli.  33,  ro-napxn^; 
Jifth.  xl.  9,  f  7ri'i7KO/io5 ;  praepositus  ,  A.  V.  "  overseer  " 

6.   It  MpB,  n-pooraiTis,  concr.  for  abstr. ;  properly,  offlcA 
vol-  li. 


It  ifl  also  used  to  render  Adrou^oi,  Eochia.  x. 
2,  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates  Ju 
a  general  sense  to  a  supreme  authority.  [H.  \V.  P.] 

OG  (3iy ;  "Cly :  Og),  an  Amoi  itish  king  of  Bashan, 
whose  rule  extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the 
two  chief  were  Ashtaroth-Karnaim  and  Edrei  (Josh, 
xih.  12).  He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  o( 
the  giant-race  of  Rephaim.  According  to  lilastern 
traditions,  he  escaped  the  deluge  by  wading  beside 
the  ark  (Sale's  Koran,  ch.  v.  p.  86).  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  a 
descendant  of  Ad.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  no  less 
than  3000  years,  and  to  have  refused  the  wa-ningg 
of  Jethro  (Shoaib),  who  was  sent  as  a  prophet  ti 
him  and  his  people  (D'Herbelot,  s.  vv.  "■  Fulnsthin," 
'''Anak"  ).  Soiouthi  wrote  a  long  book  about  him 
and  his  race,  chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  traditions, 
and  called  Aug  ji  khaber  Aoug  (Id.  s.  v.  "  Aug"), 
See,  too,  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1841 ,  and  Chro- 
nique  de  Tabari  trad,  dii  persan,  par  Dubeux,  i. 
48,  f.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  306). 

Passing  ovei-  these  idle  fiibles,  we  find  from 
Scripture  that  he  was,  with  his  children  and  his 
people,  defeated  and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites 
at  Eilrei,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Sihon, 
who  is  repiesented  by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and 
ally  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §3).  His  sixty  proud  fenced 
cities  were  taken,  and  his  kingdom  assigned  to  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  1-13 ;  Num.  xxxii.  33.  Also  Deut.  i.  4, 
iv.  47,  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  30). 
The  giant  stature  of  Og,  and  the  power  and  bravery 
of  his  people,  excited  a  dread  which  God  himself 
alleviated  by  his  encouragement  to  Moses  before  the 
battle  ;  and  the  memory  of  this  victory  lingered  long 
in  the  national  memory  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  20j. 

The  belief  in  Og's  enormous  stature  is  corro- 
borated by  an  appeal  to  a  relic  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  author  of  Deut.  iii.  11.  This  was  an 
iron  bedstead,  or  bier,  preserved  in  "  Kabbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon."  How  it  got  there  we  are  not 
told ;  perhaps  the  Ammonites  had  taken  it  in  some 
victory  over  Og.  The  vei'se  itself  has  the  air  of  a 
later  addition  (Dathe),  although  it  is  of  course  pos- 
sible that  the  Hebrews  may  have  heard  of  so  curious 
a  I'elic  as  this  long  before  they  conquered  the  city 
where  it  was  treasured.  Rabbath  was  first  subdued 
in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xii.  26)  ;  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  Deut.  iii.  11  was  not 
written  till  that  time  (Havernick  ad  loo.).  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  common  flat 
beds  [Beds]  used  sometimes  on  the  housetojis  of 


like  "authority"  in  Eng.    Both  of  these  words  (4)  and 
j  (5)  from  np3,  "visit." 

6.  m,   oiKov6p.o<;,  piinceps,   Esth.  1.   8,   joined  with 

D''")D,  Pan.  i.  3. 

1.  "ipb*,  [lart.  from  IDCi',  "  cut,"  or  "  inscribe,"  Ex. 

'  ii.   6,   ypap.ixa.Tev>;,   exactur  \  Num.   xi.    16,   ypaunanvi, 

'  Deut.  xvi.  \»,ypafj.paToei<Tayit>ycv';,  magister,  JoBh.  i.  10 

I  princeps. 

8.  The  word  "  officer "   is  also  used,  Esth.  ix.  3,   i« 

render  nDN7D'    which  is  Joined    with    ^K'y.    marg 

T      T  : 
"  those  that   did  the   business,"    ypappLwreU,  pj\«iira. 
I  tores. 

In  N.  T.  "  officer "  is  used  to  render,  (1)  virqprii)t 
minister,  (2)  irpaKTOip,  Luke  xii.  58,  exactor. 
^  napaSovvai  Ta>  irpaicT.  , 

•  IIpaKTtop  is  iikJ  in  LXK.  to  render  K'Sj,  Ir,.  111.  1t\ 
I  A.  V  "  oppresso'     one  vht  persecul«N  by  exaction. 
'  iiTTiripe'rai. 
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Eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
Iranches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
riaat's  weight.     It  is  mjre  probable  that  the  words 

/t^3  tjny,  eres  harzel,  mean  a  "sarcophagus  of 
black  basalt,"  a  rendering  of  which  they  undoubtedly 
admit.  The  Arabs  still  regard  black  basalt  as  iron, 
because  it  is  a  stone  "  ferrei  colons  atque  duritiae  " 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  11),  and  "  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  iron."  [Ikon.]  It  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Hauran ;  and  indeed  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part  of  Og's 
kingdom.  This  sarcophagus  was  9  cubits  long,  and 
4  cubits  broad.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that 
Og  was  15J  feet  high.  Ma.in\omdes  {More  Nevochim, 
ii,  48)  sensibly  remarks  that  a  bed  (supposing  "  a 
iA "  to  be  intended)  is  usually  one-third  longer 
than  the  sleeper  ;  and  Sir  J.  Chardin,  as  well  as 
other  travellers,  have  obsei-ved  the  ancient  tendency 
to  make  mummies  and  tombs  far  larger  than  tlie 
natunJ  size  of  men,  in  order  to  leave  an  impression 
of  wonder. 

Other  legends  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Ben- 
CJzziel  on  Num.  xxi.  33,  Midrash  Jalqflt,  fol.  1» 
(quoted  by  Ewald),  and  in  Mahometan  writers:  as 
that  one  of  his  bones  long  served  for  a  bridge  over 
a  river ;  that  he  roasted  at  the  sun  a  fish  freshly 
caught,  &c.  An  apocryphal  book  of  king  Og,  which 
probably  contained  these  and  other  traditions,  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius  {Decret.  vi.  13,  Sixt. 
Senensis,  Bihl.  Sanct.  p.  86).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtful :  some,  but  without  any  proba- 
bility, would  connect  it  with  the  Greek  Ogyges 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  306,  ii.  269).  [F.  W.  F.] 

O'HAD  nn'N  :  'At^S  ;  Alex.  'Ia«o5(  in  Ex. : 

Ahod),  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10;  Ex.  vi.  1.5).  His  name  is  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  1  Chr.  iv,  24  and  Num.  xxvi.  14,  though 

m  the  former  passage  the  Syriac  has  )OTJ  ,  Ohar, 

as  in  Gen.  and  Ex. 

O'HEL  (^nV?  :  '06\ :   OhoT).    As  the  text  now 

stands  Ohel  was  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel,  though  placed  m  a  group  of  five  who  for 
some  cause  are  separated  from  the  rest  (1  Chr.  iii. 
20).  Whether  they  were  by  a  different  mother,  or 
were  born  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  can  only 
be  conjectured. 

OIL.*  i.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
yielding  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which  most 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
well-known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  value  of 
olive-oil  differ  according  to  the  time  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  These  processes,  which  do 
not  essentially  difler  from  the  modern,  are  described 
minutely  by  the  Roman  writei-s  on  agriculture,  and 
to  their  descriptions  the  few  notices  occurring  both 
in  Scripture  and  the  P«ibbinical  writings,  which 
throw  light  on  the  ancient  Oriental  metliod,  nearly 
con-espond.  Of  these  descriptions  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  an  abstract.     The  best  oil  is  made  from 

•  1  ^^V^  from  "inV,  *■  sWne"  (Ges.  1152-3),  ffionjs, 
iKaiov,  oleum,  clear  olive-oil,  as  distinguished  from 

2.  ('pK*.  "  pressed  juice,"  iKaLov,  oleum,  from  JOK'. 
"becoma  fat"  (Ges.  1437);  sometimes  joined  with  H^T 
<Ac>t»  »(  itjuMv,  oleum  de  olivetU,  distmguisiiiiig  olive-  | 
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fruit  gathered  about  November  or  Deceirber,  whes 
it  has  begun  to  change  colour,  but  before  it  has  be> 
come  black.  The  berry  in  the  more  advaa'^d  Etate 
yields  more  oil,  but  of  an  inferior  quality.  Oil  wal 
also  made  from  unrijKB  fruit  by  £  special  process  as 
early  as  September  or  October  while  the  hardei 
sorts  of  fruit  were  sometimes  deLyed  till  February 
or  March,  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  519;  Palladius,  R.  S, 
xii.  4;  Columella,  B.  E.  xii.  47,  50  ;  Cato,  B.  R, 
65  ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  xv,  1-8 ;  VaiTo,  iJ.  R.  i,  55 
Hor.  2  Sat.  ii.  46. 

1.  Gathering. — Great  ca.-;  is  necesiaxy  in  ga* 
thering,  not  to  injure  either  the  fruit  itself  or  the 
boughs  of  the  tree ;  and  with  this  view  it  was  either 
gathered  by  hand  or  shaken  off  carefully  with  a 
light  reed  or  stick.  The  "  houghing"  of  Deut.  xxiv. 
20  (marg.),''  probably  con-esponds  to  the  "  shak- 
ing "<=  of  Is.  xvii.  6,  xxiv.  13,  i.e.  a  subsequent 
beating  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  See  Mishna,  Shebiith, 
iv.  2  ;  Peak,  vii.  2,  viii.  3.  After  giithering  and 
careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was  either  at  once  carried 
to  the  press,  which  is  recommended  as  the  best 
coui-se ;  or,  if  necessary,  laid  on  tables  with  hollow 
trays  made  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  the  first  juice 
(Amurca)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles  beneath, 
care  t)eing  taken  not  to  heap  the  fi-uit  too  much, 
and  so  prevent  the  fi-ee  escape  of  the  juice,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in  other 
ways  (Colum.  u.s.  xii.  30;  Aug.  Civ.  Dei,  i.  8,  2). 

2.  Pressing. — In  order  to  make  oil,  the  fruit 
was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar ;  crushed  in  a  press, 
loaded  with  wood  or  stones ;  ground  in  a  mill ;  or 
trodden  with  the  feet.  Special  buildings  used  for 
grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  purpose  of 
oUve-pressing,  and  contained  both  the  press  and  the 
receptacle  for  the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes, 
the  one  least  expedient  was  the  last  (treading), 
which  perhaps  answers  to  the  "  canalis  et  solea," 
mentioned  by  Columella,  and  was  probably  the  one 
usually  adopted  by  the  poor.  The  "  beaten"  oil  of 
Ex.  xxvii.  20 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and  Ex.  xxix.  40 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made  by  bruising  in 
a  mortar.  These  processes,  and  also  the  place  and 
the  machine  for  pressing,  are  mentioned  in  tho 
Mishna.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of  stone,  and 
turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of  cylinders  en- 
closing a  beam,  which  is  turned  by  a  camel  or  other 
animal.  An  Egyptian  olive-press  is  described  by 
Niebuhr,  in  which  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  fruit 
is  given  by  means  of  weights  of  wood  and  stone 
placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides  the  above 
cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  passages 
mention  either  the  places,  the  processes,  or  the  ma- 
chines used  in  olive-pressing:  Mic.  vi.  15  ;  Joel  ii. 
24,  iii.  13  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  3;  Lam.  i.  15  ;  Hag.  ii.  16  ; 
Menach.  viii.  4 ;  Shebiith,  iv.  9,  vii.  6  (see  Ges.  p. 
179,  s.  V.  '^2) ;  Terum.  x.  7 ;  Shabb.  i.  9  ;  Baba 
Bathra,iv.  5;  Ges.  pp.  351,  725,  848,  1096;  Vi- 
truvius,  X.  1  ;  Cato,  B.  B.  3;  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii. 
34G,  350  ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  122,  pi.  xvii. ;  Arun- 
dell,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  196 ;  Welkted,  Trav.  ii.  430. 
[Gethsemane.] 

3.  Keeping. — Both  olives  and  oil  were  kept  is 
jars  carefully  cleansed  ;  and  oil  was  dravrn  cut  fcr 
use  in  horns  or  other  small  vessels  (Cruse).    1  uese 


Juice  from  oil  produced  from  other  sources.    Al»c  scni^ 
times  in  A.  V.  "  ointment"  (Celsius,  Hierob.  il.  379). 

3.  ntJ'P,  Chald.    cAaioi',   oleum,  only  In  Ea.  vl   t 
vii  22. 
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vessels  fo-  ki.'Cjing  oil  were  stored  in  cellars  or 
•torehousef  ;  special  mention  of  such  repositories  is 
made  in  the  inventories  of  royal  property  and  re^ 
venue  (1  Sam.  x.  l,xvi.  1.13;  1  K.  i.  39,2vii.  16; 
2  K.  iv.  2,  6,  ix.  1,  3 ;  1  Chr.  xxvil.  28  ;  2  Chr.  xi. 
11,  xxxii.  28  ;  Prov.  xxi.  20  ;  Shebiith,  v.  7  ;  Ce- 
liin,  ii.  5,  xvii.  12 ;  Columell.  I.  c). 

Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best  (Menach. 
viii.  8).  Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Ty- 
rians,  by  whom  it  was  probably  often  re-exported 
to  Egypt,  whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part 
produce  good  oil.  Oil  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
brtths  (2  Chr.  ii.  10;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  or 
20  measures  {cors,  1  K.  v.  11)  was  among  the 
supplies  furnished  by  Solomon  to  Hiram.  Direct 
ti-aJe  in  oil  was  also  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine  (1  K.  v.  11 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15  ;  Ezr.  iii. 
7;  Is.  XXX.  6,  Ivii.  9  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  17  ;  Hos.  xii.  1 ; 
S.  Hieronym.  Com.  in  Osee,  iii.  12;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  2,  §9 ;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  809  ; 
Pliny,  XV.  4,  13;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  28,  sm. 
ed. ;' Hasselquist,  Trav.  pp.  53,  li7).  [Com- 
merce ;  Weights  and  Measures.] 

ii.  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food, 
common  to  all  olive-producing  countries  (Hoi-.  1  Od. 
xxxi.  15 ;  Martial,  xiii.  36  ;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  209  ; 
Terumoth,  i.  9,  ii.  6),  the  principal  uses  of  olive-oil 
may  be  thus  stated. 

1.  As  food. — Diied  wheat,  boiled  with  either 
butter  or  oil,  but  more  commonly  tlie  former,  is  a 
common  dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria.  Hasselquist 
speaks  of  bread  baked  in  oil  as  being  particularly 
sustaining ;  and  F'aber,  in  his  Pilgrimage,  mentions 
eggs  filed  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes.  It 
was  piobably  on  account  of  the  common  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  "  meat-offerings  "  prescribed  by  the 
Law  were  so  frequently  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  4, 
7,  15,  viii.  26,  31;  Num.  viL  19,  and  foil.;  Deut. 
xii.  17,  xxxii.  13;  IK.  xvii.  12,  15  ;  1  Chr.  xii. 
40 ;  Ez.  xvi.  13,  19 ;  S.  Hieronym.  Vit.  S.  Hi- 
larion.  c.  11,  vol.  ii.  32;  Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  p.  60, 
ed.  Lee;  Volney,  Trav.  i.  362,  406;  Russell, 
Aleppo,  i.  80,  119;  Hai-mer,  Obs.  i.  471,  474; 
Shaw,  Trav.  p.  232  ;  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere, 
Enrly  Trav.  p.  332  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 
I.  54 ;  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  59  ;  Arvieux,  I.  c. ;  Chardin, 
Voy.  iv.  84 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  302 ;  Hasselquist, 
T:-av.  p.  132;  Faber,  Evagatorium,  vol.  1.  p.  197, 
n.  152,415).  [Food ;  Offering.] 

2.  Cosmetic. — As  is  the  case  generally  in  hot 
climates,  oil  was  used  by  the  Jews  for  anointing 
the  body,  e.  g.  after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the 
skin  and  hair  a  smooth  and  comely  appearance,  e.  g. 
before  an  entertainment.  To  be  deprived  of  the  use 
of  oil  was  thus  a  serious  privation,  assumed  voluntarily 
m  the  time  of  mourning  or  of  calamity.  At  Egyp- 
tian entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a  seiTant  to 
wioint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  he  took  his  seat 
[Ointment],  (Deut.  xx\iii.  40;  2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ; 
Ruth  iii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xcii.  10, 
civ.  15;  Dan.  x.  3:  Is.  Ixi.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15;  Am. 
vi.  6;  Sus.  17;  Luke  vii.  46).  Strabo  men- 
tions the  Egyptian  use  of  castor-oil  for  this  purpose, 
xviii.  824.  The  Greek  and  Roman  usage  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  :  Hom. 
//.  X.  577,  xviii.  596,  xxiii.  281;  Od.  vii.  107, 
vi.  96,  X.  364;  Hor.  3  Od.  xiii.  6  ;  1  Sat.  vi.  123  ; 
2  Sat.  i.  8 ;  Pliny,  xiv.  22 ;  Aristoph.  Wasps, 
608,  Cloiids,  816  ;  Roberts,  pi.  164.  Butter,  as  is 
noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used  by  the  negroes  and  the 
lower  c3ass  of  Arabs  for  the  like  purposes  (IMiny, 
rx  41  1  Burchhardt,  Trav.  I.  53;  Nubia,  p.  215; 
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Lightfoot,  ffor.  Hehr  ii.  375  ;  see  Deut.  joxiii.  24 ; 
Job  xxix.  6  ;  Ps.  cix.  18). 

The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletv  exercises 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Ktmans,  caQ 
scarcely  have  had  place  to  any  extent  among  t/ie 
Jews,  who  in  their  earlier  times  hai^  no  such  con- 
tests, though  some  are  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  with 
censure  as  taking  place  at  Jerusalem  and  Caesa)ej» 
under  Herod  (Hor.  1  Od.  viii.  8 ;  Pliny,  xv.  4 
Athenaeus,  xv.  34,  p.  686;  Hom.  Od.  vi.'79,  215 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1,  xvi.  5,  §1 ;  Diet,  of  An 
tiq.,  "  Aliptae"). 

3.  Funereal. — The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  an 
ointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  pro 
bably  as  a  partial  antiseptic,  and  a  similar  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  (//.  xxiv. 
587;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  219).  [Anoint;  Burial.] 

4.  Medicinal. — As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases  in 
modern  medicine,  so  it  is  not  surprising,  that  it 
should  have  been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal  pui-poses. 
C'elsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil,  especially 
old  oil,  applied  externally  with  friction  in  fevers, 
and  in  many  other  cases.  Pliny  says  that  olive-oil 
is  good  to  warm  the  body  and  fortify  it  against 
cold,  and  also  to  cool  heat  in  the  head,  and  for 
various  other  pui-poses.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  taking  cold-baths,  and  also  mixed  with 
water  for  bathing  the  body.  Joseph  us  mentions 
that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the  case 
of  Herod,  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  oil-bath. 
Oil  mixed  with  wine  is  also  mentioned  as  a  re- 
medy used  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  the 
disease  with  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Aelius  Gallus  were  affected,  a  circumstance  which 
recalls  the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alhides 
to  the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment ; 
and  it  thus  furnished  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps 
also  an  efficient  remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord's 
disciples  in  the  miraculous  cures  which  they  weit 
enabled  to  perform.  With  a  similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James,  and ,  as  it 
appcai-s,  practised  by  the  early  Christian  Church  in 
general.  An  instance  of  cure  through  the  medium 
of  oil  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  The  medicinal 
use  of  oil  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  wliich 
thus  exhibits  the  Jewish  practice  of  that  day.  See, 
for  the  various  instances  above  named.  Is.  i.  6 ; 
Mark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  x.  34;  James  v.  14  ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii.  6,  §5  ;  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5  ;  Shabb.  xiii.  4 ; 
Otho,  Lex.  liabb.  pp.  11,  526;  Mosheim,  Eccl. 
Hist.  iv.  9  ;  Coin,  a  Lap.  on  James  v. ;  Tertull.  ad 
Scap.  c.  4;   Celsus,  De  Med.  ii.  14,  17;    iii.  6,  9, 

19,  22,  iv.  2  ;  Hor.  2  Sat.  i.  7  ;  Plinv,  xv.  4, 
7,  xxiii.  3.  4;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  29;  Lightfoot,  //.  //. 
ii.  304,  444;  S.  Hieronym.  I.  c. 

5.  Oil  for  light. — The  oil  for  "the  light"  was 
expi'cssly  ordered  to  be  olive-oil,  be.aten,  i.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a  mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6.  xxvii, 

20,  21,  XXXV.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11  ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  3  ;  Zech.  iv.  3,  12  ;  Mishna,  Dernai,  i.  3  ; 
Menach.  viii.  4).  Tlie  quantity  required  for  the 
longest  night  is  said  to  have  been  J  log  (13- 79  cubic 
in.  =  '4166  of  a  pint),  Menach.  ix.  3;  Otho,  Lex. 
Rabb.  p.  159.  [Candlestick.]  In  the  same  manner 
the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacief 
were  fed  (Siwcah,  v.  2).  Oil  was  used  in  general 
for  lamps ;  it  is  used  in  Egypt  with  cotton  wicks 
twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw  ;  the  receptacle  teiug 
a  glass  vessel,  into  which  water  is  first  poured  ( Matt 
xxv.  1-8;  Luke  .xii.  3.t  j  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  201), 
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C.  Ritual. — a.  Oil  was   poured   on,   or  mixed  | 
with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  offerings. 

i.  Th'i  consecration  offering  of  priests,  Ej.  rxix. 
2,  23;  Lev.  vi.  15,  21. 

ii.  I'he  offering  of  "  beaten  oil  "  with  flour,  which 
accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice,  Ex.  xxix.  40. 

iii.  The  leper's  purification  offering,  Lev.  xiv. 
10-18,  21,  24,  28,  whcie  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  (1  log,  =  *833  of  a  pint,)  was  in- 
variable, whilst  the  other  objects  varied  in  quantity 
according  to  the  means  of  the  person  offering.  The 
cleansed  leper  was  al:-o  to  be  touched  with  oil  on 
various  parts  of  his  body.  Lev.  xiv.  15-18. 

iv.  The  Nazarite,  on  completion  of  his  vow,  was 
to  offer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil,  and 
cakes  of  fine  bread  mingled  with  oil.  Num.  vi.  1.5. 

V.  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabeixiacle,  the  ofl'er- 
ings  of  the  "  princes  "  included  flour  mingled  with 
oil.  Num.  vii. 

vi.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil  was  offered,  Num.  viii.  8. 

vii.  Meat-offerings  in  general  were  mingled  or 
anointed  with  oil,  Lev.  vii.  10,  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to  be 
devoid  of  oil;  the  sin-offering.  Lev.  v.  11,  and  the 
offering  of  jealousy,  Num.  v.  15. 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presence  and 
the  absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as 
oil  is  indicative  of  gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted 
sorrow  or  humiliation  (Is.  Ixi.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  19  ;  Rev. 
vi.  6).  It  is  on  this  principle  that  oil  is  so  often 
used  in  Scripture  as  symbolical  of  nourishment  and 
comfort  (Deut.  xxxli.  13,  xxxiii.  24;  Job  xxix.  6  ; 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  cix.  18 ;  Is.  Ixi.  3). 

6.  Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  ointment.  [Ointment.] 

7.  a.  As  so  important  a  necessary  of  life,  the 
Jew  was  required  to  include  oil  among  his  fii-st-fi-iiit 
offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  16  ;  Num.  xviii.  12  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  4;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5  ;  Terum.  xi.  3).  In 
the  Mishna  various  limitations  are  laid  down  ;  but 
they  are  of  little  impoiiance  except  as  illustrating 
the  processes  to  which  the  olive-beiTy  was  subjected 
in  the  production  of  oil,  and  the  degrees  of  esti- 
mation in  which  their  results  were  held. 

6.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deut.  xii. 
17  ;  2  Chi-,  xxxi.  5  ,  Neh.  x.  37,  39,  xiii.  12  ;  Ez. 
xiv.  14). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  hide,  were  anointed 
with  oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  [Anoint.] 
Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like 
manner  to  polish  them.  See  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  i. 
21  ;  Virg.  Aen.xu.  625;  Plautus,  Mil.  i.  1,  2;  and 
Giseft.  p.  825. 

Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  used  in  the  composi- 
tion of  soap. 

Of  the  substances  which  yield  oil,  besides  the 
dive-tree,  myrrh  is  the  only  one  specially  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Oil  of  mpTh  is  the  juice 
irhich  exudes  from  the  tree  Balsamodendron  MpTha, 
but  olive-oil  was  an  ingredient  in  many  compounds 
which  passed  under  the  general  name  of  oil  (Esth. 
ii.  12  ;  Celsus,  u.  s.  iii.  10,  18,  19  ;  Pliny,  xii.  26, 
xiii.  1,  2,  XV.  7 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  23  ; 
Balfour.  Plants  of  Bible,  p.  52  ;  Winer,  Realw.  s.v. 
Mynhe.  [Ointment.]  [H.  W.  P.] 


»  1.  Shemen.    See  Oil  (J). 

a.  ^p^)  ii.vpov,unguenium,  from  Hpli  "anoint." 

3.  nniTip  or  nnp"!©)  nvpov,  ungtientum  (Ex.  xxx. 

SS).    tie<;«nii]«  'Jiinkg  It  may  he  the  vessel  m  which  the 
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OIL-TREE  (jDK'  yV,    ets  shemen:    Kirjt- 

piaaos,  |v\a  Kvirapiacnvc  :  lignum  olivae,  frondei 
ligni  pnlcherrimi).  The  Hebrew  words  iiccur  ic 
Neh.  viii.  15,  1  K.  vi.  23,  and  in  Is.  xii.  19.  In 
this  last  passage  the  A.  V.  has  "  oil-tree ;"  but  in 
Kings  it  has  "  olive-tree,"  and  in  Nehi-miah  "pine- 
branches."  From  the  passage  in  Nehcmi..h, 
where  the  ets  shemen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
th(!  zaith  or  "  olive-tree,"  wiiters  have  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  Elaeagnus  angitstifoUus,  Linn., 
sometimes  called  "  the  wild  olive-tree,"  or  "  nar- 
row-leaved oleaster,"  the  zackum-tree  of  the 
Arabs.  There  is,  however,  some  gi'eat  mistake  i'l 
tliis  matter  ;  for  the  zackum-tree  cannot  be  refdTed 
to  the  elaeagnus,  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  which  tree  do  not  accord  with  what  tiavellei-s 
have  related  of  the  famed  zackum-tree  of  Palestine. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hooker  for  the  coiTection 
of  this  error.  The  zackum  is  the  Balanites 
Aegyptiaca,  a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  oi 
small    tree  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.      It  is  found 


BalaniUi  Algvpfoca. 

all  the  way  from  the  peninsula  of  India  and  the 
Ganges  to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger.  The 
zackum-oil  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Arabs  for 
its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
valuable  against  wounds  and  contusions.  Comp. 
Maundreil  (Joum.  \i.  86),  Robinson  {^Bib.  Res.  i. 
560) :  see  also  Balm.  It  is  quit*  probable  that 
the  zackum,  or  Balanites  Aegyptiaca,  \&  the  ets 
shemen,  or  oil-tree  of  Scripture.  Celsius  {Hierdb. 
i.  309)  understood  by  the  Hebrew  words  any  "fat 
Oi  resinous  tree;"  but  the  passage  in  Nehomiah 
clearly  points  to  some  specific  tiee.  [W.  H.] 

OINTaiENT.*    Besides  the  fact  that  olive-oil 

4.  nn^Pi  \pi<m,  xptcfui,  urtguentum,  8i>metlmei 
in  A.  V.  "  oil." 

S-D^p-IID:  in  A.V.  "things  for  pnrifying"  (Esth. 
i:.  12)  i    UtX.   (TiiriyixaTa ;  bf  Targuni  reiiderwl  "  per- 
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ife  iteelf  a  common  ingralient  in  ointments,  the  pur- 
poses to  which  ointment,  as  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
is  applied  agree  in  so  many  respects  with  those 
which  belong  to  oil,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  same  words,  especially  1  and  4,  should 
be  applied  to  both  oil  and  ointment.  The  following 
Lst  will  point  out  the  Scriptural  uses  of  ointment : — 

1.  Cosmetic. — The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of 
anointing  the  head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions 
prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to 
have  had  place  among  the  Jews  (Kuth  iii.  3 ;  Eccl. 
vii.  1,  ix.  8  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  9, 16 ;  Cant.  i.  3,  iv.  10  ; 
Am.  vi.  6 ;  Ps.  xlv.  7  ;  Is.  Ivii.  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  7  ; 
Luke  vii.  46  ;  Kev.  xviii.  13 :  Yoma,  viii.  1 ;  Shahb. 
ix.  4;  Plato,  Symp.  i.  6,  p.  123;  see  authorities  in 
Hofmann,iej;.art,  "  Ungeiidi  ritus").  Oil  of  myrrJi, 
for  like  purposes,  is  mentioned  Esth.  ii.  12.  Strabo 
says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  use  oil  of 
sesame,  and  the  Egyptians  castor-oil  (kiki),  both 
for  bui-ning,  and  the  lower  classes  for  anointing  the 
body.  Chardin  and  other  travellers  confirm  this 
statement  as  regards  the  Persians,  and  show  that 
they  made  little  use  of  olive-oil,  but  used  other 
oils,  and  among  them  oil  of  sesame  and  castor-oil. 
Chardin  also  describes  the  Indian  and  Persian  cus- 
tom of  presenting  perfumes  to  guests  at  banquets 
(Strabo,  xvi.  746,  xvii.  824;  Chardin,  Voy.  irr.  43, 
84,  86  ;  Marco  Polo,  Trav.  {Early  Trav.),  p.  85 ; 
Olearius,  Trav.  p.  305).  Egyptian  paintings  repre- 
sent servants  anointing  guests  on  their  arrival  at 
their  entertainer's  house,  and  alabaster  vases  exist 
which  retain  the  traces  of  the  ointment  which  they 
were  used  to  contain.  Athenaeus  speaks  of  the 
extravagance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  the  article 
of  ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  of  ohitments  of 
various  kinds  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  78,  pi.  89, 
i.  157  ;  Athenaeus,  x.  53,  xv.  41),  [Alabaster; 
Anoint.] 

2.  Funereal. — Ointments  as  well  as  oil  were 
used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which 
they  were  wrapped.  Our  Lord  thus  spake  of  Kis 
own  body  being  anointed  by  anticipation  (Matt. 
xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiv,  3,  8;  Luke  xxiii.  56;  John 
xii.  3,  7,  xix.  40  ;  see  also  Plutarch,  Consol.  p.  611, 
viii.  413,  ed.  Pveiske).     [Burial.] 

3.  Medicinal. — Ointment  formed  an  important 
feature  in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Celsus,  De 
Med.  iii.  19,  v.  27  ;  Plin.  xxiv.  10,  xsix.  3,  8, 
9).  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  in  a  figure 
of  speech  ;  and  our  Loid,  in  his  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
adopted  as  the  outward  sign  one  which  represented 
the  usual  method  of  cure.  The  mention  of  balm 
of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  (collynum)  point  to  the 
same  method  (Is.  1.  6 ;  John  ix.  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  22, 
xlvi.  11,  li.  8  ;  Rev.  iii.  18  ;  Tob.  vi.  8,  xi.  8,  13 ; 
TertnU.  De  Tdololatr.  11), 

4.  Ritual. — Besides  the  oil  used  in  many  cere- 
monial observances,  a  special  ointment  was  appointed 
to  be  used  in  consecration  (Ex.  xxx.  23,  33,  xxix.  7, 
xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9,  15),  It  was  first  compounded  by 
Bezaleel,  and  its  ingredients  and  proportions  are 
precisely  specified ;  viz.  of  pure  myrrh  and  cassia 
500  shekels  (250  ounces)  each ;  sweet  cinnamon 
4nd  sweet  calamus  250  shekels  (125  ounces)  each  ; 
and  of  olive-oil  1  hin  (about  5  quarts,  330"96  cubic 
inches).  These  were  to  be  compounded  according 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  ^  into  an  oil  of  holy 
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fumed  ointment,"  from  p'^O,  "  rub,"   "  cleanse "  (Ges. 
p.  820) 

In  N  T.  and  Apocrypha,  "  ointment "  is  the  A.  V.  ren- 
terUc  for  liVfiQu  utufuentum. 


ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  25).  It  was  to  be  iised  for 
anointing — 1.  the  tabernacle  itself;  2.  the  table 
and  its  vessels  ;  3.  the  candlestick  and  it*  furniture ; 
4.  the  altar  of  incense ;  5.  the  altar  cf  burnt- 
offering  and  its  vessels;  6.  the  laver  and  its  foot; 
7.  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Strict  prohibition  was 
issued  against  using  this  unguent  for  any  secular 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and  aguinst 
imitating  it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx. 
32,  33), 

These  ingredients,  exclusive  of  the  oil,  must  have 
amounted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz.  Now 
olive-oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the  gallon. 
The  weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture 
would  be  12  lbs.  8  oz.  English.  A  question  arises, 
in  what  form  were  the  other  ingi-edients,  and  what 
degree  of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain  ?  Myrrh, 
"pure"  {deror),^  free-flowing  (Ges.  355),  would 
seem  to  imply  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  tiee 
at  the  first  incision,  pei-haps  the  "  odorato  sudantia 
ligno  balsama"  {Georg.  ii.  118),  which  Pliny  says 
is  called  "  stacte,"  and  is  the  best  (xii.  15;  Dios- 
corides,  i.  73,  74,  quoted  by  Celsus,  i.  159  ;  and 
Knobel  on  Exodus,  I.  c). 

This  juice,  which  at  its  first  flow  is  soft  and  oily, 
becomes  harder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  According 
to  Maimonides,  Moses  (not  Bezaleel),  having  reduced 
the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  steeped  them  in 
water  till  all  the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the 
whole  till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum 
thus  obtained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  use 
(Otho,  Lex.  Babb. '^  Oleum").  This  account  is 
perhaps  f;ivoured  by  the  expression  "  powders  of 
the  merchant,"  in  reference  to  myrrh  (Cant.  iii.  6 ; 
Keil,  Arch.  Hebr.  p.  173).  Another  theory  sup- 
poses all  the  ingredients  to  have  been  in  the  form 
of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement  by  weight 
of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
in  some  solid  fomi,  but  whether  in  an  unctuous 
state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be  ascertained. 
A  process  of  making  ointment,  consisting,  in  pait  at 
least,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xii.  31.  The 
ointment  with  which  Aaron  was  anointed  is  said  to 
have  flowed  down  over  his  garments  (Ex.  xxix.  21 ; 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2 :  "  skirts,"  in  the  latter  passage,  is 
literally  "  mouth,"  i.  e.  the  opening  of  the  robe  at 
the  neck  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  32). 

The  chaige  of  preserving  the  anointing  oil,  as 
well  as  the  oil  for  the  light,  was  given  to  Eleazar 
(Num.  iv.  16),  The  quantity  of  oinliuent  made 
in  the  first  instance  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
intended  to  last  a  long  time.  The  liabbinical  writers 
say  that  it  lasted  9u0  years,  i.  e.  till  the  captivity, 
because  it  was  said,  "  ye  shall  not  make  any  like 
it"  (Ex.  xxx.  32);  but  it  seems  clear  from  1  Chr. 
ix.  30  that  the  ointment  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  (Cheriith,  i.  1). 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  were, 
as  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment ; 
but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually 
taking  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon, 
Jehu,  and  Joash.  The  Rabbins  say  that  Saul,  Jehu, 
and  Joash  were  only  anointed  with  common  oil, 
whilst  for  David  and  Solomon  the  holy  oil  was 
used  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  1,  13;  1  K.  i.  39-,  2  K. 
ix.  1,  3,  6,  xi.  12  ;  Godwyn,  Moses  and  Aarortt 
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I.  4 ;  Carpzov,  Apparatus,  p.  t>6,  57  ;  Hoftnann, 
JiCX.  art. "  Ungeudi  ritus";  S.  Hieron.  Com.  in  Osee, 
iii.  134).  It  is  evident  that  the  sacred  oil  was  used 
in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and  probably  in  the  cases 
of  Saul  and  David.  In  the  case  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x. 
1)  the  article  is  used,  "  the  oil,"  as  it  is  also  in  the 
case  of  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  1)  ;  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  perfonned  by  the  high- 
priost,  should  have  been  defective  in  this  respect. 

A  person  whose  business  it  was  to  compound 
olatments  in  general  was  called  an  "  apothecary " 
(Neh.  iii.  H'^;  Eccl.  x.  1;  Elcclus.  xlix.  1).  The 
work  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  women  "  confec- 
tionaiies"  (1  Sam.  viii.  13). 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  ancient  usage  of 
anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  retained, 
as  is  noticed  by  S.  Chrysostom  and  other  writers 
quoted  by  Suicer,  s.  v.  iAaiov.  The  ceremony  of 
Chrism  or  anointing  was  also  added  to  baptism. 
.>et^  authorities  quoted  by  Suicer,  I.  c,  and  under 
hdirTKrixa  and  Xp'icrfj.a.  [H.  W.  P.] 

OLA'MUS  ('nAa/x({s:  Olamus).  Meshullam 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  30 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
X.  29). 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  This  article  will  treat 
(A)  of  the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpietation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  observations  will  be  sub- 
joined lespecting  (C)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New. 

A. — ^Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
1.  History  of  the  Text. — A  history  of  the  text 
of  the  0.  T.  should  properly  commence  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Canon ;  from  which 
time  we  must  assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part 
of  it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the  sole  object  of 
those  who  transmitted  and  watched  over  it  being 
thenceforth  to  presei-ve  that  which  was  already 
written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with  which  the  text 
was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge,  almost  entirely, 
by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the  versions  derived 
from  it  now  present,  rather  than  by  any  recorded 
facts  respecting  it.  That  much  scrupulous  pains 
would  be  bestowed  by  Ezra,  the  "  ready  scribe  in  the 
.AW  of  Moses,"  and  by  his  companions,  on  the  correct 
transmission  of  those  Scriptures  which  passed  through 
their  hands  is  indeed  antecedently  probable.  The 
^e.st  evidence  of  such  pains,  and  of  the  respect  with 
which  the  text  of  the  sacred  books  was  consequently 
/eg.irded,  is  to  be  found  in  the  jealous  accuracy 
leith  which  the  discrepancies  of  various  pai-allel  pas- 
nages  have  been  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  which  must  have  existed  to  assimilate 
them  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  case  with  Psalms 
xiv.  and  liii.,  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn, 
botb  proceeding  from  David,  where  the  reasons  of 
the  seyeral  variations  may  on  examination  be  traced. 
Suci  3\^o  is  the  case  with  Psalm  xviii.  and  2  Sam. 
isii.,  where  the  variations  between  the  two  copies 
are  more  than  sixty  in  number,  excluding  those 
which  merely  consist  in  the  use  or  absence  of  the 
matres  lectionis  ;  and  where  therefore,  even  though 
the  design  of  all  the  variations  be  not  perceived,  the 
hypothesis  of  their  having  originated  through  acci- 
dent would  imply  a  carelessness  in  transcribing  far 
beyond  what  even  the  rashest  critics  have  in  other 
passages  contemplated. 

As  regards  the  foiTn  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  preserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
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text  was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  inti 
volumes,  like  the  modem  synagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xL 
7  ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14 ;  Zech.  v.  1 ;  Ez.  ii.  9).  J> 
sephus  relates  that  the  copy  sent  from  Jerusalem  u 
a  present  tr-  FttJemy  in  Egypt,  was  written  with 
letters  of  gold  on  skins  of  admirable  thinness,  the 
joins  of  which  could  not  be  detected  (Ant.  xii. 
2,  §11). 

The  original  character  in  which  the  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  letters,  on  the  Maccabean  coins,  and 
having  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character, 
which  seems  t-e  have  been  treated  by  the  later  Jews 
as  identical  with  it,  being  styled  by  them  3ri3 
^^3y.  At  what  date  this  was  exchanged  for  the 
present  AramaJc  or  square  character,  JTIICN  SflD, 
or  y3"lD  SnS,  is  still  as  undetermined  as  it  is  at 
what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pa- 
lestine supenseded  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  old 
Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and  Jerome, 
ascribed  the  change  to  Ezra.  But  the  Maccabean 
coins  supply  us  with  a  date  at  which  the  older  cha- 
racter was  still  in  use ;  and  even  though  we  should 
allow  that  both  may  have  been  simultaneously  em- 
ployed, the  one  for  sacred,  the  other  for  more 
ordinary  purposes,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
existed  side  by  side  for  any  lengthened  period. 
Hassencamp  and  Gesenius  ai'e  at  variance  as  to 
whether  such  errors  of  the  Septuagint  as  arose  from 
confusion  of  letters  in  the  original  text,  are  in  favour 
of  the  Greek  intei-pretere  having  had  the  older  or 
the  more  modern  character  before  them.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  use  of  the  square  writing 
must  have  been  well  established  befoie  the  time  of 
those  authors  who  attributed  the  introduction  of  it 
to  Ezra.  Nor  could  the  allusion  in  Matt.  v.  18  to 
the  yod  as  the  smallest  letter  have  well  been  made, 
except  in  reference  to  the  more  modern  character. 
We  forbear  here  all  investigation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  character  was  formed,  or  of  the  precise 
locality  whence  it  was  derived.  Whatever  modifi- 
cation it  may  have  undergone  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  scribes,  it  was  in  the  first  instance  introduced 
from  abroad ;  and  this  its  name  Tl^HIK'N  3713,  t.  e. 
Assyrian  writing,  implies,  though  it  may  geogra- 
phically require  to  be  interpreted  with  some  lati- 
tude. (The  suggestion  of  Hupfeld  that  D^IICN 
may  be  an  appellative,  denoting  not  Assyrian,  but 
firm,  writing,  is  improbable.)  On  the  whole  we 
may  best  suppose,  with  Ewald,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  new  character  was  coeval  with  the  rise  of  the 
eailiest  Targums,  which  would  naturally  be  written 
in  the  Ai'amaic  style.  It  would  thus  be  shortly  an- 
terior to  the  Christian  era ;  and  with  this  date  all 
the  evidence  would  well  accord.  It  may  be  right, 
however,  to  mention,  that  while  of  late  yeare  Keil 
has  striven  anew  to  throw  back  the  intioduction  of 
the  square  writing  towards  the  time  of  Ezra,  Bleek, 
also,  though  not  generally  imbued  with  the  con- 
servative views  of  Keil,  maintains  not  only  that  the 
use  of  the  square  writing  for  the  sacred  books  owed 
its  origin  to  Ezra,  but  also  that  the  later  bocks  of 
the  0.  T.  were  never  expressed  in  any  other  cha- 
racter. 

No  vowel  points  were  attached  to  the  text :  they 
were,  through  all  the  early  period  of  its  history, 
entirelj'  unknown.  Convenience  had  indeed,  at  tht 
time  when  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  were 
written,  suggested  a  larger  use  of  the  matres  lec- 
tionis :  it  is  thus  that  in  those  books  we  find  them 
introduced  into  many  words  that  had  beet  pr* 
viously  spelt  withoi.t  them  :  EJ'IIP  takes  the  i>\tkX 
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of  C'lp.  n^n  of  Tn.  Au  elaborate  end«  ivour  has 
beew  lecatly  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that,  up 
to  the  ealy  part  of  tlie  secon.I  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Hebrew  text  was  fiee  from  vowel 
letters  as  well  as  from  vowels.  His  theory  is  that 
♦liey  were  then  inteipolated  by  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  of  altering  rather  than  of  perpetuating  the 
tbiTner  pionunciation  of  the  words :  their  object 
being,  according  to  him,  to  pervert  thereby  the 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  as  also  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Septuagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or  evade  the 
force  of  arguments  drawn  fi  cm  tha't  version  in  sup- 
port of  Christian  doctrines.  Improbable  as  such  a 
theoiy  is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  that  its  author 
should  never  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
it  by  the  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he  himself 
discerned.  Who  can  believe,  with  him,  that  the 
Samaritans,  notwithstanding  the  mutual  hatred  ex- 
isting between  them  and  the  .Jews,  borrowed  the 
interpolation  fiom  the  Jews,  and  conspired  with 
them  to  keep  it  a  secret?  Or  that  among  other 
words  to  which  by  this  inteipolation  the  Jews  ven- 
tured to  impart  a  new  sound,  were  some  of  the  best 
known  proper  names  ;  e.g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah?  Or 
that  it  was  merely  through  a  blunder  that  in  Gen. 
i.  24,  the  .substantive  iVT\  in  its  construct  state 
acquired  its  final  1,  when  the  same  anomaly  occurs 
in  no  fewer  than  tluee  passages  of  the  Psalms  ?  Such 
views  and  arguments  refute  themselves;  and  while 
the  high  position  occupied  by  its  author  commends 
the  book  to  notice,  it  can  only  be  lamented  that  in- 
dustry, learning,  and  ingenuity  should  have  been  so 
misspent  in  tho  vain  attempt  to  give  substance  to  a 
shadow. 

There  is  reason  to  think  ihat  in  the  text  of  the 
0.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the  words  were  gene- 
rally, though  not  uniformly,  divided.  Of  the  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions,  though  the  majonty  proceed 
continuously,  some  have  a  point  after  every  word, 
except  when  the  words  are  closely  connected.  The 
same  point  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts ; 
and  it  is  observed  by  Gesenius  (a  high  authority  in 
respect  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan and  Jewish  divisions  of  the  words  generally 
coincide.  The  discrepancy  between  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  Septuagint  in  this  respect  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Jewish  scribes  did  not  separate  the  words  which 
were  closely  connected :  it  is  in  the  case  of  such  that 
the  discrepancy  is  almost  exclusively  found.  The 
practice  of  separating  words  by  spaces  instead  of 
points  probably  came  in  with  the  square  writing. 
In  the  synagogue-rolls,  which  are  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  rules,  the  words  are  regu- 
larly divided  from  each  other ;  and  indeed  the 
Talmud  minutely  prescribes  the  space  which  should 
be  left  (Gesenius,  Gesch.  der  Heh.  Sprache,  §45). 

Of  ancient  date,  probably,  are  also  the  separations 
between  the  lesser  Parshioth  or  sections ;  whether 
made,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  divisions, 
by  the  ccmmencement  of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  less  important,  by  a  blank  space  within  the 
line  [Bible].  The  use  of  the  letters  Q  and  D. 
however,  to  indicate  these  divisions  is  of  more  recent 
origin :  they  are  not  employed  in  the  synagogue- 
rolls.  These  lesser  and  eailier  Parshioth,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  greater  and  later  Parshiotli„  or 
Sabbath-lessons,  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Masorah.  The  name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishr.a 
(^Megill.  iv.  4)  applied  to  the  divisions  in  the  Pro- 
pheta  as  H ell  as  to  those  in  the  Pentateuch  .  e.g.  to 
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Isaiah  lii.  3-5  (to  the  gieater  Parshioth  here  corr»- 
spond  the  Haphtaroth).  Even  the  separate  psalmi 
are  in  the  Gemara  called  also  Pamhioth  (lierack. 
Bab.  fol.  9,  2;  10,  1).  Some  indication  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  divisions  between  the  Parshioth  may 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Gemara  holdi 
them  as  old  as  Moses  {Berach.  fol.  12,  2).  Oftheii 
real  age  we  know  but  little.  Hupfeld  has  found 
that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  capitulc 
of  Jerome.  That  they  are  nevertheless  more  ancient 
than  his  time  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  them  in 
the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, their  disaccordance  with  the  Kazin  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number, 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  historical  origin  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  also  may  date  from  the 
period  when  the  0.  T.  was  first  transcribed  iu  the 
square  character.  Our  present  chapters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  spring  from  a  Christian  source. 

Of  any  logical  division,  in  the  written  text,  ot 
the  prose  of  the  0.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we 
find  in  the  Talmud  no  mention ;  and  even  in  the 
existing  synagogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally 
ignored.  While,  therefore,  we  may  admit  the  early 
cuiTency  of  such  a  logical  division,  we  must  assume, 
with  Hupfeld,  that  it  was  merely  a  traditional  ob- 
servance. It  has  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  beep 
argued  that  such  numerations  of  the  verses  as  the 
Talmud  records  could  not  well  have  been  made  un- 
less the  written  text  distinguished  them.  But  to 
this  we  may  reply  by  observing  that  the  verses  of 
the  numbering  of  which  the  Talmud  speaks,  could 
not  have  thoroughly  accorded  with  those  of  modern 
times.  Of  the  former  there  were  in  the  Pentateuch 
5888  (or  as  some  read,  8888);  it  now  contains  but 
5845 :  the  middle  verse  was  computed  to  be  Lev. 
xiii.  33;  with  our  present  verses  it  is  Lev.  viii.  5. 
Had  the  verses  been  distinguished  in  the  written 
text  at  the  time  that  the  Talmudic  enumeration  wat 
made,  it  is  not  easily  explicable  how  they  should 
since  have  been  so  much  altered :  whereas,  were  the 
logical  division  merely  traditional,  tradition  would 
naturally  presei-ve  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  places  of  the  various  logical  breaks  than  of  their 
relative  importance,  and  thus,  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  syntax,  the  number  of  computed  verses 
would  be  liable  to  continual  increase  or  diminution, 
by  separation  or  aggi-egation.  An  uncertainty  in 
the  versual  division  is  even  now  indicated  by  the 
double  accentuation  and  consequent  vocalization  ot 
the  decalogue.  In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical 
lines,  not  to  our  modem  verses ;  and  it  is  probable 
both  from  some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the 
analogous  practice  of  other  nations,  that  tht  poeticai 
text  was  written  stichometrically.  It  is  still  so 
written  in  our  manuscripts  in  the  poetical  pieces  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  ;  and  even,  gene- 
rally, in  our  oldest  manuscripts.  Its  partial  disccn- 
tinuance  may  be  due,  first  to  the  desire  to  save  space, 
and  secondly  to  the  diminution  of  the  necessity  for 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  accents. 

Of  the  documents  which  directly  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  LXX.  For  the  latter  we  mv.st 
refer  to  the  article  Septuagint  :  of  the  former 
some  account  will  here  be  necessary.  Mention  had 
been  made  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  inci- 
dentally, of  some  of  its  peculiarities,  by  several  of 
the  Christian  Fathers.  Eusebius  had  taken  note  of 
its  urimevaj  chronology :  Jerome  had  recorded  itM 
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insertions  in  Gen.  iv.  6 ;  Deut.  xxvii.  26 :  Prooo- 
f>ius  of  Gaza  had  referred  to  its  containing,  at  Num. 
X.  10  and  Ex.  xviii.  24,  the  words  afterwards  found 
in  Deut.  i.  6,  v.  9 :  it  had  also  been  spoken  of  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Diodore,  and  others.  When 
in  the  17th  century  Samaritan  MSS.  were  im- 
ported into  Europe  by  P.  della  Valle  and  Abp. 
Ussher,  according  with  the  representations  that  the 
Fathers  had  given,  the  very  numerous  variations 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch 
could  not  but  excite  attention  ;  and  it  became  thence- 
forward a  matter  of  controversy  among  scholars 
which  copy  was  entitled  to  the  greater  respect. 
The  co-ordinate  authority  of  both  was  advocated  by 
i^enuicott,  who  however,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  the  former,  defended,  in  the  celebrated 
passage  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan  reading  Ge- 
rizim  against  the  Jewish  reading  Ebal,  charging 
coiTuption  of  the  text  upon  the  Jews  rather  than 
the  Samarit.ins.  A  full  examination  of  the  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  at  length  made 
by  Gesenius  in  1815.  His  conclusions,  fatal  to  its 
credit,  have  obtained  general  acceptance ;  nor  have 
they  been  substantially  shaken  by  the  attack  of  a 
writer  in  the  Jow-nal  of  Sacred  Lit.  for  July  1853  ; 
whose  leading  principle,  that  transcribers  are  more 
liable  to  omit  than  to  add,  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. Gesenius  ranges  the  Samaritan  variations 
from  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  under  the  following 
heads : — grammatical  corrections  ;  glosses  received 
into  the  text;  conjectural  emendations  of  difficult 
passages ;  coirections  derived  from  parallel  pas- 
sages ;  larger  interpolations  derived  from  parallel 
passages ;  alterations  made  to  remove  what  was 
offensive  to  Samaritan  feelings;  alterations  to  suit 
the  Samaritan  idiom  ;  and  alterations  to  suit  the 
Samaritan  theology,  interpretation,  and  worship. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  grains  of  gold 
which  he  thought  to  find  amongst  the  rubbish  really 
exist;  and  the  Samaritan  readings  which  he  was 
disposed  to  prefer  in  Gen.  iv.  18,  xiv.  14,  xxii.  13, 
xlix.  14,  will  hardly  approve  themselves  generally. 
The  really  remarkable  feature  respecting  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  is  its  accordance  with  the  Sep- 
tuagint  in  more  than  a  thousand  places  where  it 
ditters  from  the  Jewish;  being  mostly  those  where 
either  a  gloss  has  been  introduced  into  the  text,  or 
a  difficult  reading  corrected  for  an  easier,  or  the 
prefix  1  added  or  removal.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  about  as  many  places  where  the  Septuagint 
supports  the  Jewish  text  against  the  Samaritan  ; 
and  some  in  which  the  Septuagint  stands  alone,  the 
Samaritan  either  agreeing  or  disagi-eeing  with  the 
Jewish.  Gesenius  and  others  suppose  that  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Samai'itan  text  were  derived  from 
Jewish  MSS.  of  a  different  recension  to  that  which 
afterwards  obtained  public  authoiity  in  Palestine, 
and  that  the  Samaritan  copy  was  itself  subsequently 
farther  altered  and  interpolated.  It  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  both  the  Greek  translatoi-s 
and  the  Samaritan  copyists  made  use  of  MSS.  with 
a  large  number  of  traditional  marginal  glosses  and 
annotations,  which  they  embodied  in  their  own 
texts  at  discretion.  As  to  the  oiigin  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  it 
was  probably  introduced  thither  when  Manasseh 
and  other  Jewish  priests  passed  over  into  Samaria, 
and  contemporarily  with  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  Hengstenberg  contends  for  this 
on  the  ground  that  the  Samaritiins  were  entiiely  of 
hoatheu  origin,  and  that  their  subsequent  religion 
Was  derived  from  Judea  {Genuineness  of  Pent.  voi. 
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i.):  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  also,  thougb  Cfc 
very  different  grounds,  by  Gesenius,  De  Wetve,  sai 
Bleek.  To  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
pei-petuated  to  the  Samaritans  from  the  Israelites  ol 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  still  more  to 
another,  that  being  of  Israelitish  origin  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  it  under  Josiah,  there  is  the 
objection,  besides  what  has  been  urged  by  Heng- 
stenberg, that  no  trace  appears  of  the  reception 
among  them  of  the  writings  of  the  Israelitish  pro- 
phets Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  which  yet  Josiah 
would  so  naturally  circulate  with  the  Pentateuch, 
in  order  to  bring  the  remnant  of  his  northern  coun- 
trymen to  repentance. 

While  such  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
text  was  exercised  at  Samaria  and  Alexandria,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  Palestine  the  text 
was  both  carefully  presei-ved  and  scrupulously  re- 
spected. The  boast  of  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  8), 
that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed  none  had 
ventured  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  finm,  or  to  trans- 
pose aught  of  the  sacred  writings,  may  well  represent 
the  spirit  in  which  in  his  day  his  own  countrymen 
acted.  In  the  translations  of  Aquila  and  the  other 
Greek  interpreters,  the  fragments  of  whose  works 
remain  to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from  our 
own :  so  also  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan.  A  few  centuries  later  we  have,  in  the 
Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same  eft'ect  in 
Origen's  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And 
yet  more  important  are  the  proofs  of  the  firm  es- 
tablishment of  the  text,  and  of  its  substantial  iden- 
tity with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation  of 
Jerome,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Palestinian 
Jews,  and  mainly  relied  upon  their  authority  for 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  text  itself,  but  also 
with  the  traditional  unwritten  vocalization  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
period.  The  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  in  Jerusalein  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  by  Hillel  and  Shammai  was  preserved,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  academies  of 
Jabneh,  Sepjihoiis,  Cesarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  ascril)ed  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  Talmud, 
and  who  died  about  A.D.  220.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of 
Sura,  Nahardea,and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  twofold  Gemara,  or  commentary,  was  now  ap- 
pended  to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury :  the  Babylonian  from  the  academies  on  th» 
Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  t!ie  5th.  That 
along  with  the  tisk  of  collecting  and  commenting 
on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews  of  these 
several  academies  would  occupy  themselves  with 
the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every  way  pro- 
bable ;  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various  TalmuJit 
notices. 

In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  entire 
absence  of  allusion  to  auy  such  glosses  of  interp leta- 
tion  as  those  which,  from  having  been  previously  noted 
on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had  probably  been  loosely 
incorporated  into  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the 
Septuagint.  Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  had 
become  the  province  of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the 
transcriber;  and  the  result  of  the  enure  divorce  or' 
the  task  of  interpretation  fiom  that  of  tjanecrii^ 
1  tion  nad  been  to  obtain  greater  security  for  Itit 
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tnowmisslon  of  the  text  in  its  purity.  In  plnce, 
hiiwevei,  of  Kitch  glosses  of  interpietaliou  hnd  crept 
iti  tlie  more  childish  practice  of  reading  some  pas- 
sages dilleieiitly  to  the  way  iu  whicli  they  weie 
tviitten,  in  oider  to  obtain  a  play  of  words,  or  to  fix 
them  artiticially  in  the  memory.     Hence  the  formula 

p  K^X  p  X"lpn  ba,  "  Read  not  so,  but  so,"  In 
other  cases  it  was  sought  by  arbitrary  modifications  of 
words  to  embody  in  them  some  casuistical  rule.  Hence 
the  formula  mDO*?  DX  ^^  Xlpo!?  DX  E^'^ 
'♦  There  is  ground  for  the  traditional,  tliere  is  ground 
for  the  textual  reading"  (Hupfeld,  m  Stud,  und 
Kritiken,  1830,  pp.  554  seqq.).  But  these  ti-adi- 
tional  and  confessedly  apoci'yphal  readings  were  not 
allowed  to  afi'ect  the  written  text.  The  care  of  the 
Talmudic  doctors  for  the  text  is  shown  by  the  pains 
with  which  they  counted  up  the  number  of  verses 
in  the  different  books,  and  computed  which  were 
the  middle  verses,  words,  and  lettei's  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  in  the  Psalms.  These  last  they  distin- 
guished by  the  employment  of  a  larger  letter,  or 
by  raising  the  letter  above  the  rest  of  the  text :  see 
Lev.  xi.  42 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  14  {Kiddiishin,  fol.  30,  1 ; 
Buxtorf's  Tiberias,  c.  viii.).  Such  was  the  origin 
of  these  unusual  letters :  mystical  meanings  were, 
however,  as  we  learn  fiom  the  Talmud  itself  {Baba 
Bathra,  fol.  109,  2),  afterwards  attached  to  them. 
These  may  have  given  rise  to  a  multiplication  of 
them,  and  we  cannot  theiefore  be  certain  that  all 
had  iu  the  first  instance  a  critical  significance. 

Another  Talmudic  notice  relating  to  the  sacred 
text  furnishes  the  four  following  remarks  (iVe- 
darim,  fol.  37,  2  ;  Buxt.  Tib.  c.  viii.) : — 

D''"1Q1D  XIpD,  "  Reading  of  the  scribes ;"  re- 
ferring to  the  words  pX-  WJ^^.  D''"IXD. 

OnaiD  n"ltJ''y,  "Rejection  of  the  scribes;"  re- 
ferring to  the  omission  of  a  "I  prefix  before  the  word 
inX  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55 ;  Num.  xxxi.  2,  and 
before  certain  other  words  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  26,  xx.xvi. 
6.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two  passages  of 
Genesis  are  among  those  in  which  the  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan  agree  in  supplying  1  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  In  Num.  xxxi. 
2,  the  present  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Samaritan,  all  have  it. 

pTia  xbl  \^''tp,  "  Read  but  not  written  ;"  re- 
ferring to  something  which  ought  to  be  read, 
although  not  in  the  text,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi,  23  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  38,  1.  29  ;  Ruth  ii.  11,  iii.  5,  17,  The 
omission  is  still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  notes  in 
every  place  but  Ruth  ii.  11;  and  is  supplied  by  the 
Septuagint  in  every  place  but  2  Sam.  xvi.  23. 

P''"lp  X71  p^ris,  "  Written  but  not  read  ;"  re- 
ferring to  something  which  ought  in  reading  to  be 
omitted  from  the  text  in  2  K.  v.  18  ;  Deut.  vi.  1 ; 
Jer.  Ii.  3  ;  Ez.  xiviii.  16  ;  Ruth  iii.  12.  The  Ma- 
soretic notes  direct  the  omission  in  every  place  but 
Deut.  vi.  1 :  the  Septuagint  presei-ves  the  word 
there,  and  in  2  K.  v.  18,  but  omits  it  in  the  other 
three  passages.  In  these  last,  an  addition  had  appa- 
rently crept  into  the  text  from  eiTor  of  transcrip- 
tion. In  Jer.  Ii.  3,  the  won',  "]"n^  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16, 
the  word  C^DH  had  been  accidentally  repeated :  in 
Ruth  iii.  12,  DX  *D  had  been  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding DJDN  ^3. 

Of  these  four  remarks  then,  the  last  two,  there 
seems  siiarcely  room  for  doubt,  point  to  en-ors  which 
the  Jews  had  discovered,  or  believed  to  have  disco- 
v«red,  in  their  copies  of  the  text,  but  which  they 
were  yet  generally  unwilling  to  correct  in  their 
future  cx>pies,  ind  which  accordingly,  although  stig- 
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matized,  have  descended  to  m.  A  like  olwenmtion 
will  apply  to  the  Talmudic  notices  of  the  reaaings 
still  indicated  by  the  Masoretic  Keris  in  Job  xjii. 
15;  Hag.  i.  8  {Sotah,  v.  5;  Voma,  fol.  21,2). 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmudists  thus 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and  yet 
abstained  from  introducing  them  into  the  text,  indi- 
cates at  once  both  the  diligence  with  which  tbey 
scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the  care  with  which, 
even  while  acknowledging  its  occasional  imperfec- 
tions, they  guarded  it.  Critical  procedure  is  also 
evinced  in  a  mention  of  their  rejection  of  manuscripts 
which  were  found  not  to  agree  with  others  in  their 
readings  {Taanith  Hierosol.  fol.  68,  1);  and  the 
rules  given  with  leference  to  the  transcription  and 
adoption  of  manuscripts  attest  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them  {Shabbath,  fol.  103,  2 ;  Gittin,  fol. 
45,  2).  The  "  Rejection  of  the  scribes  "  mentioned 
above,  may  perhaps  lelate  to  certain  minute  rectifi- 
cations which  the  scribes  had  ventured,  not  neces- 
sarily without  critical  authority,  to  make  in  the 
actual  written  text.  Wahner,  however,  who  is 
followed  by  Havernick  and  Keil,  maintains  that  it 
relates  to  rectifications  of  the  popular  manner  in 
which  the  text  was  read.  And  lor  this  there  is 
some  ground  in  the  circumstance  that  the  "  Reading 
of  the  scribes "  bears  apparently  merely  upon  the 
vocalization,  probably  the  pausal  vocalization,  with 
which  the  words  |>")X,  &c.,  were  to  be  pronounced. 

The  Talmud  further  makes  mention  of  the  eu- 
phemistic Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles, 
e.  g.  at  2  K.  vi.  25  (Megillah,  fol.  25,  2).  It  also 
reckons  six  instances  of  extraordinary  points  placed 
over  certain  words,  e.  g.  at  Gen.  xviii.  9  ( TV. 
Sopher.  vi.  3)  ;  and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes 
mystical  explanations  (Buxtorf,  Tib.  c.  xvii.).  The 
Masorah  enumerates  fifteen.  They  are  noticed  by 
Jerome,  Quaest.  in  Gen.  xviii.  35  [xix.  33].  They 
seem  to  have  been  originally  designed  as  marks  of 
the  supposed  spuriousness  of  certain  words  or  letters. 
But  in  many  cases  the  ancient  versions  uphold  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  so  stigmatized. 

It  is  after  the  Talmudic  period  that  Hupfeld 
places  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  the  two 
lai-ge  points  (in  Hebrew  pIDQ  f^lD,  Soph-pasuk) 
to  mark  the  end  of  each  verse.  They  are  mani- 
festly of  older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which  they 
are,  in  effect,  supplemented  {Stud,  und  K fit.  1837, 
p.  857).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with  the  use  of  the 
Soph-pasuk  is  that  of  the  Makkeph,  or  hyphen,  to 
unite  words  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as  to  have 
but  one  accent  between  them.  It  must  be  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  is  detei-mined  by  it.  It  doubtless  indicates 
the  way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally  read, 
and  therefore  embodies  traditional  authority  for  the 
conjunction  or  separation  of  words.  Internal  evi- 
dence shows  this  to  be  the  case  in  such  passages  as 
Ps.  xlv.  5,  pn>f-mjj?1.  But  the  use  of  it  cannot 
be  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  the  poetical  books  con- 
flicts with  the  rhythm ;  e.  g.  in  Ps.  jdi.  9,  10  (c£ 
Mason  and  Bernard's  Grammar,  ii,  p.  187). 

Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were  the 
precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
It  is  evident  li-om  the  notices  of  the  Tab  ud  that  a 
number  of  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating respecting  both  the  integnty  of  particular 
passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  als'o  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  read.  The  time  at  length  arrived 
when  it  becime  desirable  to  secure  the  permanence  of 
all  such  tirditions  by  committing  tuem  to  writinr 
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The  very  process  of  collecting  them  would  add 
greatly  to  their  number  ;  the  tr«iitu>ns  of  various 
academies  would  be  supei-added  the  one  upon  the 
other ;  and  with  these  would  he  gradually  incor- 
porated the  various  critical  obsei-vations  of  the 
collectors  themselves,  and  the  results  of  their 
comparisons  of  different  manuscripts.  The  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms 
thus  compiled  and  embodied  in  writing,  forms  what 
is  known  as  the  mOD,  Masorah,  i.  e.  Tradition. 
A  similar  name  had  been  applied  in  the  Mishna  to 
the  oral  tradition  before  it  was  committed  to  writing, 
where  it  had  been  described  as  the  hedge  or  teuce, 
3>'D,  of  the  Law  {Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  13). 

Buxtoif,  in  his  Tiberias,  which  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  Masorah,  ranges  its  contents  uniier 
the  three  heads  of  obseivations  respecting  the  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  test.  In  regard  of 
the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how  many  there 
were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle  verse  in  each : 
also  how  many  verses  began  with  particular  letteis, 
or  began  and  ended  with  the  same  word,  or  con- 
tained a  particular  number  of  words  and  lettei-s,  or 
particular  words  a  certain  number  of  times,  &c.  In 
regard  of  the  words,  they  recorded  the  Keris  and 
Chethibs,  where  different  words  were  to  be  read 
from  those  contained  in  the  text,  or  where  words 
were  to  be  omitted  or  supplied.  They  noted  that 
certain  words  were  to  be  found  so  many  times  in 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse,  or  with  a 
particular  construction  or  meaning.  They  noted 
also  of  particular  words,  and  this  especially  in  cases 
where  mistakes  in  transcription  were  likely  to  arise, 
whether  they  were  to  be  written  plene  or  defective, 
i.  e.  with  or  without  the  matres  lectionis :  also  their 
vocalization  and  accentuation,  and  how  many  times 
they  occun-ed  so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard 
of  the  letters,  they  computed  how  often  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  0.  T. :  they  noted 
fifteen  instances  of  letters  stigmatized  with  the  ex- 
traordinary points :  they  commented  also  on  all  the 
unusual  letters,  viz.  the  majusculce,  which  they 
variously  computed ;  the  minusculcB,  of  which  they 
reckoned  thirty-three  ;  the  siispensce,  four  in  num- 
ber ;  and  the  inverses,  of  which,  the  letter  being  in 
each  case  3,  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

The  compilation  of  the  Masorah  did  not  meet 
v:ith  universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom 
some  regretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  oral  tra- 
ditions. Others  condemned  the  frivolous  character 
of  many  of  its  remarks.  The  formation  of  the 
written  Masorah  may  have  extended  from  the  sixth 
o  •  seven  tt  tj  tht  ^nth  or  eleventh  century.  It  is 
essentiaViy  an  incomplete  work  ;  and  the  labours  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  sacred  text  might  have 
unendingly  furnished  materials  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  older  traditions,  the  preservation  of  which 
had  been  the  primary  object  in  view.  Nor  must  it 
be  implicitly  relied  on.  Its  computations  of  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Bible  are  said  to  be  far 
fi-cm  correct ;  and  its  obsei-vations,  as  is  remarked 
by  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  do  not  always  agree  with  those 
of  the  Talmud,  nor  yet  with  each  other  ;  though  we 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  its  earlier 
and  its  later  portions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is  un- 
doubtedly its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first  rudi- 
iD'jnts  of  this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud.  Of 
ii.jse  subsequently  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
niany  were  derived  from  the  collation  of  MSS., 
others  from  the  unsupported  judgment  of  the  Mas- 
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but  Buperficial  grounds,  originating  in  the  dejiio  ta 
substitute  an  easier  for  a  more  difficalt  readin^r  ; 
and  to  us  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  it  wer« 
a  transciiber  or  a  Masoretic  doctor  by  whom  ihn 
sutetitution  was  first  suggested.  It  seen^  clear 
that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent  the  readings 
which  the  Masorets  themselves  approved  as  coiTect ; 
but  there  would  be  the  less  hesitation  in  sanctioning 
them  when  it  was  assumed  that  they  would  be 
always  pi-esei'ved  in  documents  separate  from  the 
text,  and  that  the  written  text  itself  would  remain 
intact.  In  effect,  however,  our  MSS.  often  exhibit 
the  text  with  the  Keri  readings  incoiporated.  The 
number  of  Keris  is,  according  to  Elias  I.evita,  who 
spent  twenty  years  in  tlie  study  of  the  Masorah, 
8+8;  but  the  Bomberg  Bible  contains  1171,  the 
Plantin  Bible  793.  Two  lists  of  the  Keris — the  one 
exhibiting  the  variations  of  the  printed  Bibles  with 
respect  to  them,  the  other  distributing  them  into 
classes — are  given  in  the  begiiming  of  Walton's 
Polyglot,  vol.  vi. 

The  Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  instances  of 
what  it  calls  D'lQID  ppn,  "  CoiTection  of  the 
scribes."  The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful ;  but 
the  recent  view  of  Bleek,  that  it  relates  to  altera- 
tions made  in  the  text  by  the  scribes,  because  of 
something  there  offensive  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore the  rejected  reading  is  in  each  case  the  true 
reading,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Septuagint,  which 
in  all  the  instances  save  one  (Job  vii.  20)  confirms 
the  present  Masoretic  text. 

Furthermore  the  Masorah  contains  certain  }*T3D, 
"  Conjectures,"  which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  Keris,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult 
passages.  Thus  at  Gen.  xix.  23,  for  X^**  was  con- 
jectured HN^*,  because  the  woi-d  K'DtJ'  is  usually 
feminine. 

The  Masorah  was  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itself.  A  plan  then  arose  of  transfeiTing 
it  to  the  margins  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For 
this  purpose  large  curtailments  were  necessary  ;  and 
various  transcribers  inserted  in  their  margins  only 
as  much  as  they  had  room  for,  or  strove  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  character  by  reducing  it  iuto  fanciful 
shapes.  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim,  editor  of  the  Bomberg 
Bible,  complains  much  of  the  confusion  into  which 
it  had  fallen ;  and  the  service  which  he  rendered  io 
bringing  it  into  order  is  honourably  acknowledged 
by  Buxtorf.  Fmther  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  it  were  made  by  Buxtorf  himself  in  his 
Rabbinical  Bible.  The  Masorah  is  now  distin- 
guished into  the  Mctsora  magna  and  the  Masora 
parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the  former, 
and  including  all  the  Keris  and  other  compendious 
observations,  and  being  usually  printed  in  Hebrew 
Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  Masora  magna, 
when  accompanying  the  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  £.t 
the  side  of  the  text,  agaiist  the  passages  to  which  its 
several  observations  refer,  partly  at  the  end,  where 
the  observations  are  ranged  in  alphabetical  order :  it 
is  thus  divided  into  tne  Masora  textualis  and  the 
Masora  finalis. 

The  Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  labours  of  the  Jewish  doctore  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A  far  more  important  work  was  tie  fur- 
nishiDg  of  the  text  with  vowel-marks,  by  which  the 
traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperislii^bly  re- 
corded. That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowej- 
points  was  post-Talmudic  is  shown  by  the  absence 
f\om  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  Jeroan 
also,  in   recording  the  true   pronunciation  of  anj 


orcte  theuiselFss.     They  often  i-ested  on  plausible  i  woiti,  speaks  only  of  the  way  in  which  it  wa'j  read. 
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and  occasjcaally  mentions  the  ambiguity  arising 
fron  t'ae  variety  of  woi-ds  represented  by  the  same 
letter  (Hupfeld,  Stiid.  und  Krit.  )830,  pp.  549, 
seqq.).  The  system  was  gradually  elaborated,  having 
been  moulded  in  the  first  instance  in  imitation  of 
the  Arabian,  which  was  jtself  the  daughter  of  the 
tiyrian.  (So  Hupfeld.  Ewald  maintains  the  He- 
brew system  to  have  been  derived  immediately  from 
the  Syrian.)  The  history  of  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
vocalization  rendei-s  it  probable  that  the  elaboration 
of  the  system  commenced  not  earlier  than  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  vowel-marks  are 
referred  to  in  the  Masorah ;  and  as  they  are  all 
mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  must  have  been  per- 
fected before  that  date.  The  Spanish  Kabbis  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  knew  nought  of  their 
recent  origin.  That  the  system  of  punctuation 
with  which  we  are  familiar  wa.s  fashioned  in  Pales- 
tine is  shown  by  its  diflerence  from  the  Assyrian  or 
Persian  system  displayed  in  one  of  the  eastern  MSS. 
collated  by  Pinner  at  Odessa  ;  of  which  more  here- 
after. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  written  vocalization 
was  the  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of 
the  accents  was,  as  Hupfeld  has  shown,  essentially 
rhythmical  {Shid.  mid  Krit.  1837):  hence  they 
had  from  the  first  both  a  logical  and  a  musical  sig- 
nificance. In  respect  of  the  former  they  were  called 
D^OyO,  "  senses ;"  in  respect  of  the  latter,  ni3^33, 
"  tones."  Like  the  vowel-marks,  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  Masorah,  but  not  in  the  Talmud. 

The  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
specting the  late  origin  of  the  vowel-marks  and 
accents  are  well  known.  Both  are  with  the  Jews 
the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  text  is  to  be  read :  "  Any  interpretation,"  says 
Aben  Ezra,  "  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ai'rangement  of  the  accents,  thou  shalt  not  consent 
to  it,  nor  listen  to  it."  If  in  the  Books  of  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  the  accents  are  held  by  some 
Jewish  scholars  to  be  irregularly  placed,'*  the  expla- 
nation is  probably  that  in  those  books  the  rhythm  of 
the  poetry  has  afforded  the  means  of  testmg  the 
value  of  the  accentuation,  and  has  consequently  dis- 
closed its  occasional  imperfections.  Making  allow- 
ance for  these,  we  must  yet  on  the  whole  admire 
the  marvellous  correctness,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
both  the  vocalization  and  accentuation.  The  diffi- 
culties which  both  occasionally  present,  and  which  a 
supe.-ficial  criticism  would,  by  overriding  them,  so 
easily  remove,  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  both 
faithfully  embody  not  the  private  judgments  of  the 
punctuators,  but  the  traditions  which  had  descended 
to  them  from  previous  generations. 

Besides  the  evidences  of  various  readings  con- 
tained in  the  Keris  of  the  Masorah,  we  have  two 
lists  of  different  readings  purporting  or  presumed  to 
be  those  adopted  by  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian 
Jews  respectively.  Both  are  given  in  Walton's 
Polyglot,  vol.  vi. 

Tne  first  of  these  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben 
Chaim  in  the  Bomberg  Bible  edited  by  him,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  source  whence  he  had  de- 
■  rived  it.  The  different  readings  are  2 1 6  in  number  : 
all  relate  to  the  consonants,  except  two,  which  re- 
late to  the  Mappik  m  the  H.  They  are  generally 
of  but  little  importance :  many  of  the  differences 

"  Mason  and  Bernard's  Graimrwr,  li.  p.  235.  The 
system  of  accentuation  in  these  tiooks  is  peculiar ;  but  it 
Will  di/nbUees  repay  study  no  let>;>  than  that  in  the  other 
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are  orthographical,  many  identical  with  thc«e  indi 
rated  by  the  Keris  and  Ohethibs.  The  list  does  not 
extend  to  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an- 
cient, but  post-Talmudic. 

The  other  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  MSS 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jews,  R. 
Aaron  ben  Asher,  a  Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  a  Babylonian.  The  differences,  864  in 
number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the  Mak- 
keph,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the  divi- 
sion of  one  word  into  two.  The  list  helps  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  the  date  by  which  the  punctuation 
and  accentuation  of  the  text  must  have  been  com* 
pleted.  The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly  acccrd 
with  those  of  Ben  Asher. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  separate  Jewish  aca- 
demies may  in  some  instances  have  had  their  own 
distinctive  standard  texts.  Traces  of  minor  varia- 
tions between  the  standards  of  the  two  Babylonian 
academies  of  Sura  and  Nahardea  are  mentioned  by 
De  Rossi,  Proleg.  §35. 

From  the  end,  however,  of  the  Masoretic  period 
onward,  the  Masorah  became  the  great  authority 
by  which  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS. 
was  settled.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  all  our  MSS. 
are  Masoretic:  those  of  older  date  were  either  suf- 
fered to  perish,  or,  as  some  think,  were  intentionally 
consigned  to  destruction  as  incorrect.  Various 
standard  copies  are  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  by 
which,  in  the  subsequent  transcriptions,  their  MSS. 
were  tested  and  corrected,  but  of  which  none  ar« 
now  known.  Such  were  the  Codex  Hillel  in  Spain  ; 
the  Codex  Aegyptius,  or  Hierosolymitanus,  of  Ben 
Asher ;  and  the  Codex  Babylonius  of  Ben  Naphtali. 
Of  the  Pentateuch  there  were  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
of  which  the  authority  stood  high  in  regard  of  its 
accentuation  ;  and  the  Codex  Hierichuntin us,  which 
was  valued  in  regard  of  its  use  of  the  matres  lec- 
tionis ;  also  the  Codex  Ezra,  or  Axarah,  at  Toledo, 
ransomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum  at 
his  capture  of  the  city  in  1567,  but  destroyed  in  a 
subsequent  siege  (Scott  Porter,  Princ.  of  Text.  Grit. 
p.  74). 

2.  Manuscripts.  —We  must  now  give  an  accounS 
of  the  0.  T.  MSS.  known  to  us.  They  fall  into  two 
main  classes :  Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  for  private 
use.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  written  in  the  square, 
others  in  the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character. 

The  synagogue-rolls  contain,  separate  from  each 
other,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed 
sections  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  so-called  Megilloth, 
viz.  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther.  The  text  of  the  synagogue-roUs  is  written 
without  vowels,  accents,  or  soph-pasuks :  the  greater 
parhhioth  are  not  distinguished,  nor  yet,  strictly, 
the  verses  ;  these  last  are  indeed  often  slightly  sepa- 
rated, but  the  practice  is  against  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  prescribed  rules  respecting  both  the  pre- 
paration of  the  skin  or  parchment  for  these  rolls, 
and  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  to  be  written, 
are  exceedingly  minute  ;  and,  though  superstitious^ 
have  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  text  in  its  integrity.  They  are  given  in 
the  Tiact  Sopherim,  a  later  appendage  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud.  The  two  modifications  of  the  square 
character  in  which  these  rolls  are  written  are  distin^ 
guished  by  the  .lews  as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh,  »  o. 
probably,  the  Perfect  and  the  Foreign :  the  former  i» 


books.  The  latest  expositions  of  it  are  by  Bar,  a  jevrish 
scholar,  appended  to  vol.  ii.  of  I>litzsch's  Vomm.  <m  the 
I'saltn- ;  «i«l  by  A.  B.  uavldsor   1861, 
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lh«  older  angular  writing  of  the  German  and  Polish, 
the  latter  the  more  modern  round  writing  of  the 
Spanish  MSS.  These  rolls  are  not  sold ;  and  those 
in  Christian  possession  are  supposed  by  some  to 
be  mainly  those  rejected  from  synagogue  use  as 
Titiated. 

Private  MSS,  in  the  square  character  are  in  the 
book-form,  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  alone ;  others  add  the  Targum,  or 
an  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  interspersed 
with  the  text  or  in  a  separate  column,  occasionally 
in  the  margin.  The  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
generally  occupied  by  the  Masorah,  sometimes  by 
rabbinical  commentaries,  &c. ;  the  outer  margin, 
when  not  filled  with  a  comment;\ry,  is  used  for  cor- 
rections, miscellaneous  observations,  &c. ;  the  inner 
margin  for  the  Masora  parva.  The  text  marks  all 
the  distinctions  of  sections  and  verses  which  are 
wanting  in  the  synagogue-rolls.  These  copies  ordi- 
narily passed  through  several  hands  in  their  prepa- 
ration :  one  wrote  the  consonants  ;  another  supplied 
the  vowels  and  accents,  which  are  generally  in  a 
fainter  ink ;  another  revised  the  copy ;  another 
added  the  Masorah,  &c.  Even  when  the  same  pei-- 
sou  performed  more  than  one  of  these  tasks,  the 
consonants  and  vowels  were  always  written  sepa- 
rately. 

The  date  of  a  MS.  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  sub- 
scription ;  but  as  the  subscriptions  aie  often  con- 
cealed in  the  Masorah  or  elsewhere,  it  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  find  them :  occasionally  also  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decipher  them.  Even  when  found  and  de- 
ciphered, they  cannot  always  be  relied  on.  Sub- 
sciiptions  were  liable  to  be  altered  or  supplied  from 
the  desire  to  impart  to  the  MS.  the  value  either  of 
antiquity  or  of  newness.  For  example,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  MS.  Bible  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge  (Kenn.  No.  89j,  which  greatly  puz- 
zled Kennicott,  has  now  been  shown  by  Zunz  {^Zur 
Gesch.  und  Lit.  p.  214)  to  assign  the  MS.  to  the 
year  A.D.  856  ;  yet  both  Kennicott  and  Bruns  agree 
that  it  is  not  older  than  the  13th  century;  and 
De  Rossi  too  pronounces,  from  the  form  of  the  Ma- 
sorah, against  its  antiquity.  No  satisfactoiy  criteria 
have  been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages  of  MSS. 
are  to  be  detei-miued.  Those  that  have  been  relied 
on  by  some  are  by  others  deemed  of  little  value. 
Few  existing  MSS.  are  supposed  to  be  older  than 
the  12th  century.  Kennicott  and  Bruns  assigned 
one  of  their  collation  (No.  590)  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury;  De  Rossi  dates  it  A.D.  1018;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  his  own  (No.  634)  he  adjudges  to  the 
8th  century. 

It  is  usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MSS.  three 
modifications  of  the  square  character :  viz.  a  Spanish 
writing,  upright  and  regularly  formed  ;  a  German, 
inclined  and  sharp-pointed  ;  and  a  French  and  Ita- 
lian, intermediate  to  the  two  preceding.  Yet  the 
character  of  the  writing  is  not  accounted  a  decisive 
criterion  of  the  country  to  which  a  MS.  belongs ; 
nor  indeed  are  the  criteria  of  country  much  more 
definitely  settled  than  those  of  age.  One  important 
distinction  between  the  Spanish  and  German  MSS. 
consists  in  the  difference  of  order  in  which  the  books 
are  gwierally  an-anged.  The  former  follow  the 
Masorah,  placing  the  Chronicles  before  the  rest  of 
the  Hagiographa :  the  latter  confoini  to  the  Talmud, 
placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  Isaiah,  and 
il'.tth,  separate  from  the  other  Megilloth,  before  the 
Psalms.  The  other  characteristics  of  Spanish  MSS., 
ivfaicb  i\ee  accounted  the  most  valuable,  ai'e  tlius  | 
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given  by  Bruns; — They  are  written  wit^  paler  Ink: 
their  p;iges  are  seldom  divided  mto  three  columns; 
the  Psalms  are  airanged  stichometrically  ;  the  Tar 
gum  is  not  interspersed  with  the  text,  but  assigned 
to  a  separate  column  ;  words  are  not  divided  be- 
tween two  lines;  initial  and  unusual  letters  are 
eschewed,  so  also  figures,  ornaments,  and  flourishes  • 
the  parshioth  are  indicated  in  the  margin  rather 
than  in  the  text ;  books  are  separated  by  a  space  of 
four  lines,  but  do  not  end  with  a  pfn  ;  the  letters 
are  dressed  to  the  upper  guiding-line  latlier  than 
the  lower  ;  Rapheh  is  employed  frequently,  Metheg 
and  Mappik  seldom. 

Private  MSS.  in  the  I'abbinic  character  are 
mostly  on  paper,  and  are  of  comparatively  late  date. 
They  ai-e  written  with  many  abbreviations,  and 
have  no  vowel-points  or  Masorah,  but  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  an  Arabic  version. 

In  computing  the  number  of  known  MSS.,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  parf. 
contain  only  portions  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  581 
Jewish  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott,  not  more  than 
102  give  the  0.  T.  complete:  with  those  of  De 
Rossi  the  case  is  similar.  In  Kennicott's  volumes 
the  MSS.  used  for  each  book  are  distinctly  enume- 
rated at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  number  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  together  wore,  for  the 
book  of  Genesis,  490  ;  for  the  Megilloth,  collectively, 
549  ;  for  the  Psalms,  495  ;  for  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
172;  and  for  the  Chronicles,  211.  MS.  authority 
is  most  plenteous  for  the  book  of  Esther,  least  so  for 
those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

Since  the  days  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  moderi; 
research  has  discovered  various  MSS.  beyond  the 
limits  of  Europe.  Of  many  of  these  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Those  found  in 
China  are  not  essentially  different  in  chaiacter  to 
the  MSS.  previously  known  in  Europe :  that  brought 
by  Buchanan  from  Malabar  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
European  roll.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  exa- 
mined by  Pinner  at  Odessa,  described  by  him  in 
the  Prospectus  der  Odessaer  Gesellschaft  fur 
Gesch.  und  Alt.  gehorcnden  altesten  heb.  und 
rabb.  MSS.  One  of  these  MSS.  (A.  No,  1),  a  Pen- 
tateuch roll,  unpointed,  brought  from  Derbend  in 
Daghestan,  purports  by  the  subscription  to  have 
been  written  A.D.  580;  but  this  subsciiption  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  forgery  (Strack.  Theol.  Stud.  u. 
Erit.,  1876).  It  is  written  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Masorah,  but  the  foiins  of  the  letteis 
are  remarkable.  Another  JIS.  (B.  No.  3)  contain- 
ing the  Prophets,  on  parchment,  in  small  folio, 
although  only  dating,  according  to  the  inscription 
from  A.D.  916,  and  furnished  with  a  Masorah,  is  a 
yet  greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and  accents  are 
wholly  different  fi-om  those  now  in  use,  both  m 
form  and  in  position,  being  all  above  the  letters: 
they  have  accordingly  been  the  theme  of  much  dis- 
cussion among  Hebrew  scholars.  The  form  of  the 
letters  is  here  also  remarkable.  A  facsimile  has 
been  given  by  Pinner  of  the  b~>k  of  Habakkuk  from 
this  MS.  The  same  peculiarnie.':  are  wholly  or 
partially  repeated  in  some  of  the  other  Odessa  MSS. 
Various  readings  from  the  texts  of  these  MSS.  are 
instanced  by  Pinner :  those  of  B.  No.  3  he  has  set 
forth  at  some  length,  and  speaks  of  a.s  of  gi'eat  im- 
portance, and  as  entitled  to  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  the  correctness  ot  the  Jl^. :  little  use 
has  however  been  made  of  them. 

The  Samaritan  MSS.  collated  hr  Kenniwtt  are  «iJ 
in  the  book-fonn,  t'.cugh  the  Samaritai.6,  like  tbt 
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ji'Ws,  mnke  use  of"  lolU  in  tlieir  synapiOECties.  They 
hare  no  vowel-points  or  accents,  and  their  diacritical 
signs  and  marks  of  di\'ision  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  unusual  letters  of  the  Jewish  MSS. 
are  also  unknown  in  them.  They  are  wiitten  on 
vellum  or  paper,  and  ai'e  not  supposed  to  be  of  any 
gi-cait  antiquity.  This  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance, as  they  sufficiently  represent  the  Sama- 
ritan text. 

3.  Printed  Text. — The  history  of  the  pnnted 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  cominenccs  with  the  early 
Jewish  editions  of  the  separate  books.  First  ap- 
peared the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna, 
in  4to.,  with  Kinichi's  commentary  interspersed 
among  the  verses.  Only  the  first  four  psalms  had 
the  vowel-points,  and  these  but  clumsily  expressed. 
The  text  was  far  from  correct,  and  the  matres  lec- 
tionis  were  inserted  or  omitted  at  pleasure.  At 
Bologna  there  subsequently  appeared,  in  1482,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the  Targiim  and 
Ihe  commentary  of  Jarchi ;  and  the  five  Megilloth 
'Ruth — Esther),  in  folio,  with  the  commentaries  of 
Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra.  The  text  of  the  Pentateuch 
IS  reputed  highly  correct.  From  Soncino,  near  Cre- 
mona, issued  in  1486  the  Prophetae  priores  (Joshua 
— Kings"),  folio,  unpointed,  with  Kimchi's  commen- 
tary: of  this  the  Prophetae  posteriores  (Isaiah — 
Malachi),  also  with  Kimchi's  commentary,  was  pro- 
bably the  continuation.  The  Megilloth  were  also 
printed,  along  with  the  prayers  of  the  Italian  Jews, 
at  the  same  place  and  date,  in  4to.  Next  year, 
1487,  the  whole  Hagiographa,  pointed,  but  un- 
accentuated,  with  rabbinical  commentaries,  appeared 
at  Naples,  in  either  small  fol.  or  large  4to.,  2  vols. 
Thus  every  separate  portion  of  the  Bible  was  in 
print  before  any  complete  edition  of  the  whole 
appeared. 

The  honour  of  printing  the  first  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Sonci- 
no. The  edition  is  in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated 
Nine  copies  only  of  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one 
belongs  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  earlier 
printed  portions  were  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  text. 
This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to.  or  8vo. 
edition  printed  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  remarkable 
as  being  the  edition  from  which  Luther's  German 
translation  was  made.  It  has  many  peculiar  read- 
ings, and  instead  of  giving  the  Keris  in  the  margin, 
incorporates  them  generally  in  the  text,  which  is 
therefore  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  unusual 
letters  also  are  not  distinguished.  This  edition, 
along  with  the  preceding,  formed  the  basis  of  the 
first  edition,  with  the  Masorah,  Targums,  and  rab- 
binical comments,  printed  by  Bomberg  at  Venice  in 
1518,  fol.,  under  the  editorship  of  the  convei-ted 
Jew  Felix  del  Prato  ;  though  the  "  plurimis  collatis 
exemplaribus "  of  the  editor  seems  to  imply  that 
MSS.  were  also  used  in  aid.  This  edition  was  the 
first  to  contain  the  Masora  magna,  and  the  various 
readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  On  the 
Brescian  text  depended  also,  in  greater  or  less  degi'ee, 
Bomberg's  smaller  Bibles,  4to.,  of  1518,  1521. 
From  the  same  text,  or  from  the  equivalent  text 
of  Bomberg's  first  Rabbinical  Bible,  was,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  mainly  derived  that  of  Seb.  Miinster, 
printed  by  Froben  at  Basle,  4to.,  1534-5:  which 
is  valued,  however,  as  containing  a  list  of  various 
readings  which  must  have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish 
aditor,  and,  in  part,  from  MSS. 

After  the  Brescian,  the  next  primary  edition  was 
tnat  contained  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  pub- 
lished at  Complutum  (Alcala)    in    Spain,  at    the 
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expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  dat«d  1514  17,  but 
not  issued  till  1522.  The  whole  work,  (j  vols,  fol., 
is  said  to  have  cost  50,000  ducats:  its  original 
price  was  65  ducats,  its  prenent  value  about  40^. 
The  Hebrew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  0.  T. 
(the  latter  with  a  Latin  translation)  appear  in  three 
parallel  columns:  the  Targum  of  Onkeloa,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  is  in  twc  columns  below.  The 
Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated  :  it  was  taken 
from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
University  Library  at  Madrid. 

To  this  succeeded  an  edition  which  has  had  more 
influence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times— the 
Second  Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at 
Venice,  4  vols,  fol.,  1525-6.  The  editor  was  the 
learned  Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim :  a  Latin 
translation  of  his  prefice  will  be  found  in  Kennicott's 
Second  Dissei-tation,  jip.  229  seqq.  The  gieat  feature 
of  his  work  lay  in  tile  correction  of  the  text  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Masorah,  in  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the 
text  itself,  his  laboura  were  employed.  Bomberg's 
Third  Rabbinical  Bible,  4  vols.  Ibl.,  1547-9,  edited 
by  Adelkind,  was  in  the  main  a  reprint  of  the 
preceding.  Errors  were,  however,  corrected,  and 
some  of  the  rabbinical  commentaries  were  replaced 
by  others.  The  same  text  substantially  reappeared 
in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  John  de  Gara,  Venice, 
4  vols,  fol.,  1568,  and  of  Bragadini,  Venice,  4  vols, 
fol.,  1617-18  ;  also  in  the  later  4to.  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg himself,  1528,  1533,  1544;  and  in  those  of 
R.  Stephens,  Paris,  4to.,  1539-44  (so  Opitz  and 
Bleek :  others  represent  this  as  following  the  Brescian 
text);  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  16mo.,  1544-6;  Justini- 
ani,  Venice,  4to.  1551,  ISmo.  1552,  4to,  1563, 
4to.  1573  ;  De  la  Rouviere,  Geneva,  various  sizes, 
1618;  De  Gara,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1566,  68, 
82  ;  Bragadini,  Venice,  various  sizes,  1614, 15, 19, 
28;  Plantin,  Antwerp,  various  sizes,  1566;  Hait- 
mann,  Frankfort-on-Oder,  various  sizes,  1595,8; 
and  Crato  (Kraft),  Wittemberg,  4to.  1586. 

The  Royal  or  Antwerp  Polyglot,  printed  by 
Plantin,  8  vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
and  others,  took  the  Complutensian  as  the  basis  of 
its  Hebrew  test,  but  compared  this  with  one  of 
Bomberg's,  so  as  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
This  text  was  followed  both  in  the  Paiis  Polyglot 
of  Le  Jay,  9  vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Poly- 
glot, London,  6  vols.  fol.  1657.  The  printing  of 
the  text  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  is  said  to  be  very 
incorrect.  The  same  text  appeai-ed  also  in  Planiin's 
later  Bibles,  with  Latin  translations,  fol.  1571, 
1584;  and  in  various  other  Hebrew-Latin  Bibles : 
Burgos,  fol.  1581 ;  Geneva,  fol.  1609,  1618  ;  Ley- 
den,  8vo.  1613;  Frankfoit-on-Maine  (by  Knoch), 
fol.  1681 ;  Vienna,  8vo.  1743;  in  the  quadrilingual 
Polyglot  of  Reineccius,  Leipsic,  3  vols.  fol.  1750-1  ; 
and  also  in  the  same  editor's  earlier  8vo.  Bible, 
Leipsic,  1725,  for  which,  however,  he  professes  to 
have  compared  MSS. 

A  text  compounded  of  several  of  the  preceding 
was  issued  by  the  Leipsic  Professor,  Elias  Hutter, 
at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587 :  it  was  intended  for  stu- 
dents, the  servile  letters  being  distinguished  from 
the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  This  was  reprinted 
in  his  uncompleted  Polyglot,  Nuremberg,  fol.  1591, 
and  by  Nissel,  8vo.  1662.  A  special  mention  is 
also  due  to  the  labours  of  the  elder  Buxtorf,  who 
carefully  revised  the  text  after  the  Masorah,  pub» 
lishing  it  in  8vo.  at  Basle,  1611,  and  again,  afYei 
a  fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable  Rabbinical  Bible, 
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Basle,  2  vols.  tbl.  1618-19.  This  text  was  also 
reprinted  at  Amstei-dain,  8vo.  1639,  by  R.  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  who  had  previously  issued,  in  1631, 
1635,  a  text  of  his  own  with  arbitrary  grammatical 
alterations. 

Neither  the  text  of  H  utter  nor  that  of  Buxtorf 
was  without  its  permanent  influence ;  but  the  He- 
brew Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  subse- 
quent generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athias,  a 
learned  rabbi  aud  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text 
was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  previous  editions 
with  two  MSS. ;  one  bearing  date  1299,  the  other 
a  Spanish  MS  ,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  900  yeare. 
It  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.  8vo.  1661,  with 
a  preface  by  Leusden,  professor  at  Utrecht ;  and 
again,  revised  afresh,  in  1667.  These  Bibles  were 
much  prized  for  their  beauty  and  correctness;  and 
a  gold  chain  and  medal  were  conferred  on  Athias, 
in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  the 
States  General  of  Holland.  The  progeny  of  the 
text  of  Athias  was  as  follows : — a.  That  of  Clodius, 
b  rankfort-on-Maine,  8vo.  1677;  reprinted,  with 
aiteiations,  8vo.  1692,  4to.  1716.  6.  That  of 
Jablonsky,  Beilin,  large  8vo.  or  4to.  1699  ;  re- 
printed, but  less  correctly,  12mo.  1712.  Jablonsky 
collated  all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with 
several  MSS.,  and  bestowed  particular  care  on  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  c.  That  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1705.  This  edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its 
accuracy,  but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness of  its  type,  deserves  special  attention,  as  con- 
stituting our  present  textus  receptus.  The  text 
was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of  Athias :  no  MSS. 
were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection  of  various 
readings  from  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
Masoretic  readings  are  in  the  margin,  d.  That  of 
Opitz,  Kiel,  4to.  1709;  very  accurate :  the  text  of 
Athias  was  corrected  by  comparing  seventeen  printed 
editions  and  some  MSS.  e.  That  of  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
Halle,  8vo.  and  4to.  1720.  It  was  based  on  Jablon- 
sky ;  twenty-four  editions  and  five  Erfurt  MSS.  were 
collated  for  it,  but,  as  has  been  found,  not  thoroughly. 
Still  the  edition  is  much  esteemed,  partly  for  its 
conectness,  partly  for  its  notes  and  parallel  re- 
ferences. Davidson  pronounces  it  superior  to  Van 
der  Hooght's  in  every  respect  except  legibility  and 
beauty  of  type. 

These  editions  show  that  on  the  whole  the  text 
was  by  this  time  firmly  and  permanently  established. 
We  may  well  regard  it  as  a  providential  circum- 
stance that,  having  been  early  contbrmed  by  Ben 
Chaim  to  the  Masorah,  the  printed  text  should  in 
the  course  of  the  next  two  humlred  years  have  ac- 
quired, m  this  its  Masoretic  fonn,  a  sacrediiess  which 
the  subsequent  labours  of  a  more  extended  criticism 
could  not  venture  to  contemn.  Whatever  errors, 
and  those  by  no  means  unimportant,  such  wider 
criticism  may  lead  us  to  detect  in  it,  the  grounds 
of  the  corrections  which  even  the  most  cautious 
Clitics  would  adopt  are  often  too  precarious  to 
enable  us,  in  departing  from  the  Masoretic,  to 
obtain  any  other  satisf'actoiy  standard  ;  while  in 
practice  the  mischief  that  would  have  ensued  from 
th<»  introdaotion  into  the  text  of  the  emendations  of 
Houbigant  and  the  critics  of  his  school  would  have 
been  the  occasion  of  incalculable  and  irieparable 
Jiaria.  From  all  such  it  has  been  happily  pre- 
sei-ved  fi-ee ;  and  while  we  are  far  from  deeming  its 
authority  absolute,  we  yet  value  it,  because  all  ex-  1 
perienoe  has  taught  us  that,  in  seeking  to  remodel  ! 
it,  we  shouM  be  int-oduoing  into  it  worse  iraper-  ■ 
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fections  'han  those  which  we  desire  to  removix 
while  we  should  lose  that  which  is,  af^er  all,  n« 
light  advantage,  a  definite  textual  standaid  uni- 
versally accepted  by  Christians  and  Jew5  alike.  So 
essentially  dirlerent  is  the  tres  .ment  demanded  by 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by  that  of  the 
New. 

The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  now  in 
use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  that  of  Simonis,  Halle,  1752,  and  more 
correctly  1767  ;  reprinted  1822,  1828.  In  England 
the  most  popular  edition  is  the  sterling  one  by 
Judah  D'Allemand,  8vo.,of  high  repute  for  coiTect- 
ness:  there  is  also  the  pocket  edition  of  Bagster, 
on  which  the  same  editor  was  employed.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  the  8vo.  edition  of  Hahn ;  the  12mo, 
edition,  based  on  the  last,  with  preface  by  Iloscn 
miiller  (said  by  Keil  to  contjiin  some  conjectural 
alterations  of  the  text  by  Landschreiber)  ;  and  tha 
8vo.  edition  of  Theile. 

4.  Critical  Labours  and  Apparatus. — The  his>- 
tory  of  the  criticism  of  the  text  has  already  beei: 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  labours  of  the 
Masorets  and  their  immediate  successors.  It  must 
be  here  resumed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  R.  Meir  L'jvita,  a  native  of  Burgos  and 
inhabitant  of  Toledo,  known  by  abbreviation  as 
Haramah,  by  patronymic  as  Todrosius,  wrote  a 
critical  work  on  the  Pentateuch  called  The  Book 
of  the  Masorah  the  Hedge  of  the  Law,  in  which  he 
endeavoured,  by  a  collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the 
true  reading  in  vai'ious  passages.  This  work  was 
of  high  repute  among  the  Jews,  though  it  long 
remained  in  manuscript:  it  was  eventually  printed 
at  Florence  in  1750  ;  again,  incorrectly,  at  Berlin, 
1761.  At  a  later  period  R.  Menahem  de  Lonzano 
colluted  ten  MSS.,  chiefly  Spanish,  some  of  them 
five  or  six  centuries  old,  with  Bomberg's  4to.  Bible 
of  1 544.  The  results  were  given  in  the  work 
min  "lIX,  "  Light  of  the  Law,"  printed  in  thj 
nn^  ^riK',  Venice,  1618  ;  afterwards  by  itself,  but 
less  accurately,  Amsterdam,  1659.  They  relate  only 
to  the  Pentiiteuch.  A  more  important  work  was 
that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi  of  Mantua,  in  the  17th 
century,  VIS  "ni3,  "  Repairer  of  the  Breach:"  a 
copious  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  of  the 
0.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS.  and  editions^ 
of  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other  Jewish 
resources  within  his  reach.  In  the  Pentateuch  he 
relied  much  on  Todrosius :  with  R.  Menahem  he 
had  had  peisonal  intercourse.  His  work  was  first 
printed,  116  years  after  its  completion,  by  a  rich 
Jewish  physician,  Raphael  Chaini,  Mantua,  4  vols. 
4to.  1742,  under  the  title  *ti'  DriDD:  the  emenda- 
tions on  Proverbs  and  Job  alone  had  appeareil  in 
the  margin  of  a  Mantuan  edition  of  those  books  in 
1725.  The  whole  was  reprinted  in  a  Vienna  0.  T., 
4to.  1813-16. 

Meanwhile  various  causes,  such  as  the  contro- 
versies awakened  by  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  advances  which  had  been  made 
in  N.  T.  criticism,  had  contributed  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Christian  scholars  to  the  importance  of 
a  more  extended  criticism  of  the  HebreT*  text  of  the 
0.  T.  In  1746  the  expectations  or  the  public  were 
raised  by  the  Prolegomena  of  Houbigant,  of  the 
Oratory  at  Paris ;  and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared, 
splendidly  printed,  in  4  vols.  fol.  The  text  was 
that  of  ^'an  der  Hooght,  divested  of  points,  and  of 
every  vestige  of  the  Masorah,  which  Houbigant, 
though  he  used  it,  rated  at  a  very  low  value.  la 
the   uotes   cofic;.^   emendatiouB   were  mtroduceJ, 
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They  were  derived — (a)  from  the  Samaritan  Pwita- 
teuch,  which  Houbigant  preferred  in  raauy  respects 
to  the  Jewish;  (6)  from  twelve  Hebrew  MSS., 
which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  regu- 
larly collated,  their  readings  being  chiefly  given  in 
those  passages  where  they  supported  the  editor's 
emendations ;  (c)  from  the  Scptuagint  and  other 
aucient  versions ;  and  (d)  from  an  extensive  ap- 
pliance of  critical  conjecture.  *  An  accompanying 
Latin  translation  embodied  all  the  emendations 
adopted.  The  notes  were  reprinted  at  Krankfort- 
on-Maine,  2  vols.  4to.  1777:  they  constitute  the 
cream  of  the  original  volumes,  the  splendour  of 
which  was  disproportionate  to  their  value,  as  they 
contained  no  materials  besides  those  on  which  the 
elitor  directly  rested.  The  whole  work  was  indeed 
too  ambitious :  its  canons  of  criticism  were  thoroughly 
unsound,  and  its  ventures  rash.  Yet  its  merits  were 
also  considerable  ;  and  the  newness  of  the  path  which 
Houbigant  was  essaying  may  be  pleaded  in  extenua- 
tion of  its  faults.  It  effectually  broke  the  Masoretic 
coat  of  ice  wherewith  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
encrusted  ;  but  it  afforded  also  a  severe  warning  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  sure  standing-giound 
beneath. 

In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at  Oxford 
Kennicott's  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Printed  Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759.  The 
result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a  subscription  of  nearly  10,000?. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennicott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Eruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  collation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ;  of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fi-uits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2  vols.  fol.  1776-80  :  the  text  is  Van  der 
Hooght's,  unpointed ;  the  various  readings  are  given 
below ;  comparisons  are  also  made  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  &c. 
They  much  disappointed  the  expectations  that  had 
been  raised.  It  was  found  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  various  readings  had  reference  simply  to  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  the  matres  lectionis  ;  while 
of  the  rest  many  obviously  represented  no  more 
than  the  mistakes  of  separate  transciibers.  Happily 
for  the  permanent  interests  of  criticism  this  had  not 
been  anticipated.  Kennicott's  own  weakness  of  judg- 
ment may  also  have  made  him  less  aware  of  the 
smallness  of  the  immediate  results  to  follow  from 
his  persevering  toil;  and  thus  a  Herculean  task, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  critical  knowledge 
could  scarcely  be  undertaken,  was  providentially, 
once  for  all,  performed  with  a  thoroughness  for 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  we  may  well  be  thankful. 

The  labours  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  nrofessor  at  Parma.  His  plan 
differed  materially  from  Kennicott's:  he  confined 
himself  to  a  specification  of  the  various  readings  in 
select  passages ;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authorities. 
In  regard  of  manuscript  resources,  he  collected  in 
nis  own  libi-ary  1031  MSS.,  more  than  Kennicott 
had  collated  in  all  Europe;  of  these  he  collated  617, 
some  bc'.ug  those  which  Kennicott  had  collated 
before-  he  collated  also  134-  extraneous  MSS.  iliat 
had  escaped   Kennicott's  fellow-labouiers ;    and  he 
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recapitulated  Kennicott'u  own  various  readini^ 
1'he  readings  of  the  various  printed  editions  wer« 
also  well  examined.  Thus,  for  the  passages  on 
which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in  De  Rossi's  work  may 
be  regarded  as  almost  complete.  It  a^es  not  con* 
tain  the  text.  It  was  published  at  Parma,  4  vols. 
4to.  1784-8:  an  additional  volume  appeared  in 
1798. 

A  small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineccius,  and  a 
selection  of  the  more  important  readings  of  Kenni- 
cott and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  Doderlein  and 
Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo.  1793.  It  is  printed  (except 
some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed  very  in- 
correct. A  better  critical  edition  is  that  of  Jahn, 
Vienna,  4  vols.  8vo.  1806.  The  text  is  Van  der 
Hooght's,  con-ected  in  nine  or  ten  places  :  the  moi* 
important  various  readings  are  subjoined.  With  tht 
authorities,  and  full  infcrmat-on  is  given.  But, 
with  injudicious  peculiarity,  the  books  ai^e  arranged 
in  a  new  order;  those  of  Chronicles  are  split  up 
into  fragments,  for  the  pui-pose  of  comparison  with 
the  parallel  books ;  and  only  the  principal  accents 
are  retained. 

The  first  attempt  to  turn  the  new  critical  colla- 
tions to  public  account  was  made  by  Boothroyd, 
in  his  un|)ointed  Bible,  with  various  readings  and 
English  notes,  Pontefract,  4to.  1810-16,  at  a  time 
when  Houbigant's  principles  were  still  in  the 
ascendant.  This  was  followed  in  1821  by  Hamil- 
ton's Codex  Criticus,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the 
N.  T.  of  Griesbach,  which  is,  however,  hardly 
adapted  to  the  0.  T.,  in  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  which  diplomatic  evidence  is  of  so  much  less 
weight  than  in  the  case  of  the  N.  T.  The  most 
important  contribution  towards  the  fonnation  of  a 
revised  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is  unquestionably 
Dr.  Davidson's  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  critical  Sources,  1855.  It  presents  a  con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with  the 
authorities  for  them  ;  and  in  the  emendations  of  the 
text  which  he  sanctions,  when  there  is  any  Jewish 
authority  for  the  emendation,  he  shows  on  the 
whole  a  fair  judgment.  But  he  ventures  on  few 
emendations  for  which  there  is  no  direct  Jewish 
authority,  and  seems  to  have  practically  fallen  into 
the  error  of  disparaging  the  critical  aid  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  versions,  as  much  as  it  had  by 
the  critics  of  the  last  century  been  unduly  exalted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  little  has  yet  been  done 
for  the  systematic  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text 
from  the  ancient  versions,  in  comparison  of  what 
might  be  accomplished.  We  have  even  yet  to  learn 
what  critical  ti-easures  those  versions  really  contain. 
They  have,  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  much  private 
labour,  been  freely  used  by  individual  scholars,  but 
the  texts  implied  in  them  have  never  yet  been  fairly 
exhibited  or  analysed,  so  as  to  enable  the  literary 
world  generally  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  their 
real  value.  The  readings  involved  in  their  render- 
ings are  in  Houbigant's  volumes  only  adduced  when 
they  support  the  emendations  which  he  desired  to 
advance.  By  De  Ros?  they  are  treated  merely  as 
subsidiary  to  the  MSS.,  and  are  therefore  only  ad- 
duced for  the  passages  to  which  his  manuscript 
collations  refer.  Nor  have  Boothroyd's  or  David- 
son's treatment  of  them  any  pretensions  whatever 
to  completeness.  Should  it  be  alleged  that  thej 
have  given  all  the  itnvortant  version-readings,  it 
may  be  at  once  replied  tli&t  rnch  is  not  the  case, 
nor  indeed  does  it  seem  possible  to  decide  primA 
facie  of  ajiy    versiou-reading   whether    it  le  iao- 
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portant  or  not:  many  have  doubtless  tjeen  p«siicd 
over  again  and  again  as  unimportant,  which  yet 
either  are  genuine  readings  or  contain  the  elements 
of  them.  Were  the  whole  of  the  Septuagint  variations 
from  the  Hebrew  test  lucidly  exhibited  in  Hebrew, 
they  would  in  all  probability  serve  to  suggest  the 
true  reading  in  many  passages  in  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  recovered ;  and  no  better  service  could  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  textual  criticism  by  any 
scholar  who  would  undertake  the  labour.  Skill, 
scholarship,  and  patience  would  be  requii-ed  in 
deciphering  many  of  the  Hebrew  readings  which 
the  Septuiigint  represents,  and  in  cases  of  uncer- 
tainty that  uncei-tainty  should  be  noted.  For  the 
books  of  Samuel  the  task  has  been  grappled  with, 
apparently  with  care,  by  Thenius  in  the  Exegetisches 
Uandhuch;  but  the  readings  are  not  conveniently 
exhibited,  being  given  partly  in  the  body  of  the 
commentary,  partly  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  For 
the  Psalms  we  have  Reiuke's  Kurze  Zusammen- 
stellumj  aller  Ahweichungen  vom  heb.  Texte  in  dcr 
I's.  iibersetzimg  der  LXX.  und  Vulg.,  &c. ;  but  the 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  not  the  author's 
direct  object. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  if  abag  with  the  version- 
readings  were  collected  together  all,  or  at  least  all 
the  more  impoiiant,  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
Hebrew  text  proposed  by  various  scholars  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  at  present  lie  buried 
m  their  several  commentaries  and  other  publica- 
tions. For  of  these,  also,  it  is  only  when  they  are 
so  exhibited  as  to  invite  an  extensive  and  simul- 
taneous criticism  that  any  true  general  estimate 
will  be  formed  of  their  worth,  or  that  the  pearls 
among  them,  whether  few  or  many,  will  become 
of  any  general  service.  That  by  fai  the  greater 
number  of  them  will  be  found  beside  the  mark  we 
may  at  once  admit ;  but  obscurity,  or  an  unpopular 
name,  or  other  cause,  has  probably  withheld  atten- 
tion from  many  suggestions  of  real  value. 

5.  Principles  of  Criticism.— The  method  of  pro- 
tedure  required  in  the  criticism  of  the  0.  T.  is 
widely  difierent  from  that  practised  in  the  criticism 
of  the  N.  T.  Our  0.  T.  textus  receptus  is  a  far 
more  faithful  representation  of  the  genuine  Scrip- 
ture, nor  could  we  on  any  account  afford  to  part 
with  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  coiTecting  the  errors  contained  in  it  are 
more  precarious,  the  results  are  more  uncertain,  and 
the  ratio  borne  by  the  value  of  the  diplomatic  evi- 
dence of  MSS.  to  that  of  a  good  critical  judgment 
and  sagacity  is  gi-eatly  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  the  MSS. 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  true  text,  we 
must  first  have  recourse.  Against  the  general  con- 
seut  of  the  MSS.  a  reading  of  the  t«xtus  receptus, 
merely  as  such,  can  have  no  weight.  Where  the 
MSS.  disagiee,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  canon 
that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical  ma- 
jority preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is  the 
reading  of  the  eailiest  and  best.  This  is  no  doubt 
theoretically  correct,  but  it  has  not  been  generally 
carried  out:  nor,  while  so  much  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  ancient  versions,  must  we  clamour  too  loudly 
for  the  expenditure,  in  the  sifting  of  MSS.,  of  the 
immense  labour  which  the  task  would  involve ;  for 
mtemal  evidence  can  alone  decide  which  MSS.  ai-e 
entitled  to  gieatest  authority,  and  the  researches  of 
liny  singk  critic  into  their  relative  value  could  not 
be  relied  on  till  checked  by  the  corresponding  re- 
6t»rchee  of  others,  and  in  such  researches  few  com- 
peUnt  persons  are  likely  to  engage.     While,  bow- 
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ever,  we  content  ourselves  with  judging  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  MSS.  to  any  particular  reading  by  th» 
number  sanctioning  that  reading,  we  must  rememl<ei 
to  estimate  not  the  absolute  number,  but  the  rela- 
tive number  to  the  whol?  number  of  MSS.  collated 
for  that  passage.  The  circumstance  that  only  half 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  none  of  De  Rossi's,  were 
collated  throughout,  as  also  that  the  number  of 
MSS.  greatly  varies  for  different  books  of  the  0.  T., 
makes  attention  to  this  impoitant.  Da\idson,  in 
his  Revision  of  the  Heb.  Text,  has  gone  by  the  ab- 
solute number,  which  he  should  only  have  done 
when  that  number  was  very  small. 

The  MSS.  lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  oui 
first  sure  standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text ;  in 
other  words,  to  the  average  written  text  of  a  period 
later  by  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  thar 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  It  is  possible,  how 
ever,  that  in  particular  AlSS.  pre-Masoretic  readings 
may  be  incidentally  preserved.  Hence  isolated  Mi 
readings  may  serve  to  confinn  those  of  the  anciea 
versions. 

In  ascending  upwards  from  the  Masoretic  text 
our  first  critical  materials  are  the  Masoretic  Keris. 
valuable  as  witnesses  to  the  preservation  of  nianjr 
authentic  readings,  but  on  which  it  is  impossible  t«- 
place  any  degree  of  reliance,  because  we  can  neve- 
be  certiin,  in  particular  instances,  that  they  reprfe 
sent  more  than  mere  unauthorized  conjectures.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  leceived  in  preference  t» 
a  Chethib  unless  confinued  by  other  sufficient  ev» 
dence,  external  or  internal ;  and  in  reference  to  th^ 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borue  in  mind,  "  Proclivi 
scriptioni  praestat  ardua,"  many  of  them  being  but 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  difficult  readings  in 
tlie  genuine  text.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  obsen-ed, 
that  when  the  reading  of  any  number  of  MSS. 
agrees,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  a  Masoretic 
Keri,  the  existence  of  such  a  Keri  may  be  a  damage 
rather  than  otherwise  to  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony of  those  MSS.,  for  it  may  itself  be  the  un- 
tnistworthy  source  whence  their  reading  originated. 

The  express  assertions  of  the  Masoiah,  as  also  of 
the  Targum,  respecting  the  true  reading  in  wa- 
ticular  passages,  are  of  course  important;  they 
indicate  the  views  entertained  by  the  Jews  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  at  which  our  oldest  MSS.  were 
made. 

From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version  of  Jerome, 
the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority  on  which 
we  hare  to  rely  in  our  endeavours  to  amend  the 
lilasoretic  text.  Dependent  as  Jerome  was,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  everything  re- 
specting it,  on  the  Palestinian  Jews,  and  accurate 
as  are  his  renderings,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  Hebrew  reading  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
received  by  Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned  or  counte- 
nanced bv  the  Targum,  be  so  fai'  preferred  to  one 
upheld  by  the  umted  testimony  of  all  MSS.  M»at- 
ever.  And  in  general  we  may  definitely  make  out 
the  reading  which  Jerome  followed.  Thei*  are, 
no  doubt,  exceptions.  Few  would  think  of  placing 
much  reliance  on  any  translation  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  simple  1  copular  in  the  original  text. 
Again  in  Psaltj  cxliv.  2,  where  the  authority  of 
Jerome  and  oi  other  translatoi-s  is  alleged  for  the 
reading  D^JDJ'  peoples,"  while  he  great  majority 
of  MSS.  give  *Dy,  "  my  people,'  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  he  did  not  really  read  *Dy,  regarding 
it,  although  wrongly,  as  an  ajxvcopated  plural. 
Hence  the  precaution  neoessai-y  .n  bringing  the  evi- 
deuce  of  a  version  to  bear  upon  the  text :  wh>.>Q  osod 
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with  such  precaution,  the  version  of  Jerome  will  be 
fonnd  of  the  very  greatest  sei-vice. 

Cf  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient, 
none  can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a  critical 
ix)int  cf  view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek 
versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we 
posschs  but  mere  fragments.  The  Syriao  bears  the 
impress  of  having  been  made  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Targums  are  too 
often  paraphrastic.  For  a  detailed  account  of  them 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  articles  [Ver- 
sions, &c.].  Still  they  all  furnish  most  important 
material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretic  text ; 
and  thdr  cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all  concur 
m  a  reading  different  to  that  which  it  contains,  is 
very  strong. 

The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy  in  the  read- 
rngs  which  it  represents,  must  be  treated  for  critical 
purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Masoretic  Keris. 
It  doubtless  contains  many  authentic  readings  of 
the  Hebrew  text  not  otherwise  preserved  to  us  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any  Hebrew 
reading  in  it  can  pass  for  little,  unless  it  can  be 
independently  shown  to  be  probable  that  that  read- 
ing is  the  true  one.  It  may,  however,  suggest  the 
true  reading,  and  it  may  confirm  it  where  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations.  Such,  for  example, 
IS  the  case  with  the  almost  ceiiain  con-ection  of 
■^Jnn,  "  shall  keep  holyday  to  thee,"  for  13110, 
"  thou  shalt  restrain,"  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10.  In  the 
opposite  direction  of  confirming  a  Masoretic  reading 
against  which  later  testimonies  militate,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Septuagint,  on  account  of  its  age,  neces- 
sarily stands  high. 

Similar  remarks  would,  a  priori,  seem  to  apply 
to  the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch :  it 
IS,  however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be  of 
any  real  addi.tional  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  0.  T.,  unlike  that  of  the  N.  T., 
fvnother  source  of  emendations  is  generally  allowed, 
viz.  critical  conjecture.  Had  we  any  reason  for 
believing  that,  at  the  date  of  the  first  translation  of 
the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  pre- 
served immaculate,  we  might  well  abstain  from 
venturing  on  any  emendations  for  which  no  direct 
external  wan-ant  could  be  found  ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint version  is  nearly  two  centuries  younger  than 
the  latest  book  of  the  0.  T. ;  and  as  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  show  that  the  care  with 
which  its  purity  has  been  guarded  has  been  conti- 
nually on  the  increase,  so  we  must  infer  that  it  is 
just  in  the  earliest  periods  that  the  few  corruptions 
which  it  has  sustained  would  be  most  likely  to 
accrue.  Few  enough  they  may  be  ;  but,  if  analogy 
may  be  trusted,  they  cannot  be  altogether  ima- 
ginary. And  thus  arises  the  necessity  of  admitting, 
besides  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  MSS.  and 
versions,  those  also  which  originate  in  the  simple 
sldll  and  honest  ingenuity  of  the  critic  ;  of  whom, 
however,  WMJf.a  according  him  this  licence,  we  de- 
mand in  return  that  he  shall  bear  in  mind  the  sole 
legitimate  object  of  his  investigadons,  and  that  he 
shall  not  obtrude  upon  us  any  conjectural  leading, 
the  genuineness  of  which  he  cannot  fairly  establish 
bj-  circumstantial  evidence.  Wba.t  that  circum- 
Rtantial  evidence  shall  be  it  is  impossible  to  define 
t)f forehand:  it  is  enough  that  it  be  such  as  shall, 
TOheu  produced,  bring  home  conviction  to  a  reason- 
ing mind. 

I'here  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  will 
supply  an  indirect  wairant  for  thf  vcoerition  of  a 
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reading  whfci  tt  nevertheless  does  not  directly  sanc- 
tion: thus  in  Ez.  ili.  11,  where  the  pi-esent  texi 
has  the  meaningless  word  DIpD,  "  place,'  while  tho 
Septuagint  inapprcpriately  reads  "11x6,  "  light," 
there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  both  readings 
are  equally  corruptions  of  "lIpD,  "  fountain,"  re- 
fen-ing  to  a  water-gallery  running  along  the  walla 
of  the  Temple  exactly  in  the  pcsition  described  in 
the  Talmud.  An  indirect  testimony  of  this  kind 
may  be  even  more  conclusive  than  a  diiect  testi- 
mony, inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  of  design  can  attach 
to  it.  In  Is.  ix.  3,  where  the  text,  as  emended  by 
Professor    Selwyn    in   his  Hor-ae  Hehraicae,  runs 

nnoL'^n  n'?i:n  ^'•jn  n"'3in,  "Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied the  gladness,  thou  hast  increased  the  joy,' 
one  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposed 
reading  is  well  traced  by  him  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  final  ?  of  the  second  and  the  initial  H  of 
the  third  word  furnish  the  Tw,  "to  it,"  implied  in 
the  %  of  the  Septuagint,  and  according  with  the 
assumed  feminine  noun  n''3"in,  tJ)  irKuaTov,  or 
with  n''Zl"in  or  n''21D  which  was  substituted  for  it 
(bee  this  fully  brought  out,  Hor.  Heh.  pp.  22,  sqq.). 

It  is  frequently  held  that  much  may  be  drawn 
from  parallel  passages  towards  the  coiTection  ot 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  it  may  well  be 
allowed  that  in  the  historical  books,  and  especiallv 
in  catalogues,  &c.,  the  texts  of  two  parallel  passages 
throw  considerable  light  the  one  upon  the  other. 
Kennicott  commenced  his  critical  dissertations  by 
a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  that  of  2  Sam.  v.,  xxiii.  ;  and  the  comparison 
brought  to  fight  some  corruptions  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poetical  and 
prophetical  books,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
whole  of  the  0.  T.,  critical  reliance  on  the  texts  oi 
parallel  passages  is  attended  with  much  danger.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  in  revising 
former  productions,  or  in  borrowing  the  language 
to  which  others  had  given  utterance,  to  make  com- 
paratively minute  alterations,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  due  to  mere  carelessness,  but  which 
nevertheless,  when  exhibited  together,  cannot  well 
be  attributed  to  aught  but  design.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  two  recensions  ot 
the  same  hymn  (both  probably  Davidic)  in  Ps. 
xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  Again,  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14  is 
imitated  from  Ps.  liv.  3,  with  the  alteration  oi 
DHT,  "  strangere,"  into  C"*!',  "proud."  A  head- 
long critic  would  naturally  assimilate  the  two  pas- 
sages, yet  the  general  purport  of  the  two  psalms 
makes  it  probable  that  each  woid  is  correct  in  its 
own  place.  Similarly  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  is  derived 
from  Num.  xxi.  28,  xxiv.  17 :  the  alterationi 
throughout  are  curious,  but  especially  at  the  end,, 
where  for  rikJ'"'J3"?3  ")p"lp1,  "and  destroy  all 
the  children  of  Sheth,"  we  have  pXB'  ^32  "Iplpl, 
"  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  children  of 
tumult ;"  yet  no  suspicion  legitimately  attaches  to 
the  text  of  either  passage.  From  such  instances, 
the  caution  needful  in  making  use  of  parallels  wiU. 
be  at  once  evident. 

The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
probably  different  in  different  parts  of  the  0.  T.  In 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  generally  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Masoretic,  or  Talmudic  autho- 
rity, those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11 
those  :n  the  Psalms  arc  proportionately  three  times 
as  numerous  ;  those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Fio^hets  art  proportionately  uxue  numerous  than 
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those  in  the  Psalms.  When  om-  criticisn  takes  a 
wider  range,  it  is  especially  in  the  less  familiar 
parts  of  Scripture  that  the  indications  of  corruption 
present  themselves  before  us.  In  so:ine  of  these 
tho  Septuagint  version  has  been  made  t)  render  im- 
portant sei-vice :  in  the  genealogies,  the  en-ors  which 
have  been  insisted  on  are  for  the  most  jjart  found  in 
the  Septuagint  as  well  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
therefore  of  older  date  than  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Keil,  and 
perhaps  with  truth  {Apol.  Versuch.  iibcr  die  Biicher 
tier  Chronik,  pp.  185,  295),  that  many  of  these  are 
oldei  than  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  had 
crept  into  the  documents  which  the  authors  incor- 
poi-ated,  as  they  found  them,  into  those  books.  This 
remark  will  not,  however,  apply  to  all ;  nor,  as  we 
bave  already  observed,  is  there  any  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
production  of  the  last  of  the  canonical  writings  was 
jne  during  which  those  writings  would  be  preserved 
perfectly  immaculate.  If  Lord  A.  Ilei-vey  be  right 
in  his  rectification  of  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii. 
19.  seqq.  {On  the  Geneal.  pp.  98-110),  the  inter- 
polation at  the  beginning  of  ver.  22  must  be  due  to 
fome  transcriber  of  the  book  of  Chronicles ;  and  a 
like  observation  will  apply  to  the  ])resent  text  of 
1  Chr.  ii.  6,  respecting  which  see  Thrupp's  Introd. 
to  the  Psaltns,  ii.  p.  98,  note. 

In  all  emendations  of  the  text,  whether  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  critical  materials  which  we 
possess,  or  by  critical  conjecture,  it  is  essential  that 
the  proposed  reading  be  one  from  which  the  existing 
reading  may  have  been  derived :  hence  the  neces- 
isity  of  attenfion  to  the  means  by  which  corrup- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  text.  One  letter  was 
accidentally  exchanged  by  a  tianscrib('r  for  another : 
thus  in  Is.  xxiv.  15,  D^IKl  may  perhaps  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  D^''X3  (so  Lowth).  In  the  square 
alphabet  the  letters  T  and  *1,  1  and  *,  were  espe- 
cially liable  to  be  confused :  there  wi?re  also  simi- 
larities between  particular  letteis  in  tlie  older  alpha- 
bet. Words,  or  parts  of  words,  were  repeated  (cf. 
the  Talmudic  detections  of  this,  supra :  similar  is 
the  mistake  of  "  so  no  now  "  for  "  i;o  now  "  in  a 
modern  English  Bible)  ;  or  they  were  dropped,  and 
this  especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  pre- 
ceded, e.g.  ^^?1''  after  "pKIOK^  (1  Chr.  vi.  13). 
A  whole  passage  seems  to  have  drop])ed  out  fiom 
the  same  cause  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (cf.  Kennicott, 
Diss.  i.  pp.  128,  seqq.).  Occasionally  a  letter  may 
have  travelled  fiom  one  word,  or  a  word  fiom  one 
verse,  to  another:  hence  in  Hos.  vi.  5, 11K  ^^DStJ'01 
has  been  supposed  by  various  critics  (and  so  .Selwyn, 
Hor.  Heh.  pp.  154,  seqq.),  and  that  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  all  the  versions  except  Jerome's,  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption for  11X3  ^DSK'tDV  This  is  one  of  those 
oa-ses  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  time 
rending  ;  the  emendation  is  highly  probable,  but  at 
the  same  time  too  obvious  not  to  excite  suspicion ; 
a  sciupulous  critic,  like  JIaurer,  rejects  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  ought  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed emendations  of  Ps.  xlii.  5,  6,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  ^ribx  into  ver.  5,  or  by  the  supply  of  it 
in  that  verse,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  ver.  1 1 
»nd  to  Ps.  xliii.  5.  Had  the  verses  in  so  familiar  a 
psalm  been  originally  alike,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  transcriber  should  have  rendered  them  dif- 
ferent. With  greater  probability  in  Gen.  xxvii.  33, 
Hitzig  (Bcgriff  der  Kritik,  p.  126)  takes  the  final 
n'n*,  and,  altering  it  into  n^HI,  transfers  it  into 
«M  34  tnakinj;  the  preceding  word  the  infinitive.  I 
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That  glosses  have  occasionally  found  their  waj  inla 
the  text  we  may  well  believe.  The  words  KIH 
DT^3  in  Is.  x.  5  have  much  the  appeai-auce  of  being 
a  gloss  explanatory  of  HDD  (Hitzig,  Begr.  pp.  157, 
158),  though  the  verse  can  be  well  constnied  with- 
out their  removal ;  and  that  Deut.  x.  6,  7,  have 
crept  into  the  text  by  some  illegitimate  means, 
seems,  notwithstanding  Hengstenberg's  defence  of 
them  {Gen.  of  Pent,  ii.),  all  but  certain. 

Wilful  corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds 
has  also  been  occasionally  charged  upon  the  .lews ; 
but  the  allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their 
known  reverence  for  the  text  militates  against  it 
More  trustworthy  is  the  negative  bearing  or  that 
hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  which, 
even  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  has  certainly 
existed ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  if  Aquili, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Jews  as  a  translator  on 
polemical  giounds,  had  ever  heai-d  of  the  modem 
reading  *^XD,  "  as  a  lion,"  in  Ps.  xxii.  17  (16),  he 
would  have  been  too  glad  to  follow  it,  instead  cf 
translating  1"1SD,  "  they  pierced,"  by  ri<TX^vav. 

To  the  criticism  of  the  vowel-marks  the  same 
general  principles  must  be  applied,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, as  to  that  of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that 
we  are  at  liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at 
our  unfettered  discretion.  Even  Hitzig,  who  does 
not  generally  eiT  on  the  side  of  caution,  holds  that 
the  voR  el-marks  have  in  general  been  rightly  fixed 
by  tradition,  and  that  other  than  the  Masoretic 
vowels  are  seldom  required,  except  when  the  con- 
sonants have  been  first  changed  {Begr.  p.  119). 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  of  this  or  any  article 
on  the  method  of  dealing  with  eiTors  in  the  text 
beware  of  drawing  from  it  the  impression  of  a 
general  coiTuptness  of  the  text  which  does  not  really 
exist.  The  works  of  Biblical  scholare  have  been  on 
the  whole  more  disfigiu'ed  than  adorned  by  the 
emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  have 
suggested  ;  and  the  cautions  by  which  the  more 
prudent  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  the  licence  of  emending,  are,  even  when 
critically  unsound,  so  far  commendable,  that  they 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  the  Masoretic  text  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  more  generally 
felt.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  formal  rules  the 
treatment  which  the  text  of  the  0.  T.  should  receive, 
but  the  general  spirit  of  it  might  thus  be  given: — 
Deem  the  Masoretic  text  worthy  of  confidence,  but 
do  net  refuse  any  emendations  of  it  which  can  be 
fairly  established:  of  such  judge  by  the  evidence 
adduced  in  their  support,  when  advanced,  not  by 
any  supposed  previous  necessity  for  them,  respect- 
ing which  the  most  enoneous  views  have  been 
fi-equently  entertained ;  and,  lastly,  remember  that 
the  judgment  of  the  many  will  correct  that  of  the 
few,  the  judgment  of  future  generations  that  of  the 
present,  and  that  permanent  neglect  generally  awaits 
emendations  which  approve  themselves  by  their 
brilliancy  rather  than  by  their  soundness.  (See 
generally  Walton's  Prolegomena ;  Kennioott's  Dis- 
sertatio  Generalis  ;  De  Rossi's  Prolegomena ;  Bp. 
Marsh's  Lectures ;  Davidson's  Bib.  Criticism,  vol. 
i. ;  and  the  Introductions  of  Home  and  Davidson, 
of  De  Wette,  Haveinick,  Keil,  and  Bleek.) 

B.   IXTERPRETATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  History  of  the  Interpretation.  —  We  shall 
here  endeavour  to  present  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the  scriptures  of  th« 
0.  T  have  in  different  ages  i-eceiveii. 
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At  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  two  op- 
posite tendencies  had  manifested  themselves  in  the 
(ntei'pretation  of  them  among  the  Jews ;  the  one  to 
an  extreme  literalism,  the  other  to  an  arbitrary 
allegorism.  The  former  of  these  was  mainly  deve- 
loped in  Palestine,  where  the  Law  of  Moses  was, 
frorc  tlie  nature  ot  things,  most  completely  obsen^ed. 
The  Jewish  teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation 
of  that  law  in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  overlook- 
ing the  moral  principles  on  which  those  precepts 
were  founded  and  which  they  should  have  unfolded 
from  tiiem,  there  endeavoured  to  supply  by  other 
means  the  imperfections  inherent  in  every  law  in  its 
mere  literal  acceptation.  They  added  to  the  number 
of  the  existing  precepts,  they  defined  more  minutely 
the  method  of  their  observance ;  and  thus  practically 
further  obscured,  and  in  many  instances  overthrew, 
the  inward  spirit  of  the  law  by  new  outward  tradi- 
tions af  their  own  (Matt,  xv.,  xxiii.).  On  the  other 
hand  at  Alexandria  the  allegorizing  tendency  pre- 
vailed. Germs  of  it  had  appeared  in  the  apocry- 
phal writings,  as  where  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(rviii.  24)  the  priestly  vestments  of  Aaron  had  been 
treated  as  symbolical  of  the  universe.  It  had  been 
fosteied  by  Aristobulus,  the  author  of  the  'E^riyfj- 
«r«4j  TTjs  Ma>i)cre(BJ  ypa<pTJs,  quoted  by  Clement  and 
Eusebius;  and  at  length,  two  centuries  later,  it 
culminated  in  Philo,  from  whose  works  we  best 
gather  the  form  which  it  assumed.  For  in  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  intei-pretation  which  Philo  adopted, 
he  was  but  following,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  in 
the  track  which  had  been  previously  marked  out  by 
those,  probably  the  Therapeutae,  under  whom  he 
had  studied.  His  expositions  have  chiefly  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
areh-prophet,  the  man  initiated  above  all  others 
into  divine  mysteries;  and  in  the  pereons  and  things 
mentioned  in  these  writings  he  traces,  without  deny- 
ing the  outward  reality  of  the  narrative,  the  mys- 
tical designations  of  different  abstract  qualities  and 
aspects  of  the  invisible.  Thus  the  three  angels 
who  came  to  Abraham  represent  with  him  God  in 
his  essential  being,  in  his  beneficent  power,  and  in 
his  governing  power.  Abraham  himself,  in  his 
dealings  with  Sarah  and  Hagar,  represents  the  man 
who  has  an  admiration  for  contemplation  and  know- 
ledge: Sarah,  the  virtue  which  is  such  a  man's  legi- 
timate partner:  Hagar,  the  encyclical  accomplish- 
ments of  all  kinds  which  sei-ve  as  the  handmaiden 
of  virtue,  the  pre-requisites  for  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  wisdom :  her  Egyptian  origin  sets  forth 
that  for  the  acquisition  of  this  varied  elementary 
knowledge  the  external  senses  of  the  body,  of  which 
Egypt  is  the  symbol,  are  necessary.  Such  are 
Philo's  interpretations.  They  are  marked  through- 
out by  two  fundamental  defects.  First,  beautiful 
as  are  the  moral  lessons  which  he  often  unfolds,  he 
jret  shows  no  more  appreciation  than  the  Palestinian 
opponents  of  our  Saviour  of  the  moral  teaching  in- 
volved in  the  simpler  acceptation  of  Scripture. 
And,  secondly,  his  exposition  is  not  the  result  of  a 
legitimate  drawing  forth  of  the  spiritual  import 
which  the  Scripture  contains,  but  of  an  endeavour 
to  engi-aft  the  Gentile  philosophy  upon  it.  Of  a 
Messiah,  to  whom  the  0.  T.  throughout  spiritually 
pointed,  Philo  recked  but  little:  the  wisdom  of 
Plato  he  contrives  to  find  in  every  page.  It  was  in 
%ct  his  aim  so  to  find  it.  The  Alexandrian  inter- 
preters were  striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile 
world,  by  showing  that  Moses  had  anticipat«d  all 
ia«  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.     Hence, 
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with  Aristobulus,  Moses  was  an  earlier  Arist)tle 
with  Philo,  an  earlier  Plato,  The  Bible  was  with 
them  a  storehouse  of  all  the  philosophy  which  they 
had  really  derived  from  other  sources ;  and,  in  so 
treating  it,  they  lost  sight  of  the  inspired  theology, 
the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  which  was  its  true 
and  peculiar  glory. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Palestinian 
literalism  and  the  Alexandrian  allegorism  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
the  Alexandrian  Philo,  in  his  treatise  on  the  special 
laws,  commending  just  such  an  cbsei-vance  of  the 
letter  and  an  infraction  of  the  fpirit  of  the  pro- 
hibition to  take  God's  name  in  vain,  as  our  Saviour 
exposes  and  condemns  in  Matt.  v.  33-37.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Palestinians,  both  the  high- 
priest  Eleazar  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  viii.  9),  and  at 
a  later  period  the  historian  Josephus  (^Ant.  prooem. 
4),  speak  of  the  allegorical  significance  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  in  terms  which  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
their  expositions  of  them,  had  they  come  down  to 
us,  would  have  been  found  to  contain  much  that 
was  arbitrary.  And  it  is  probable  that  traditional 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  current  among  the  Essenes.  In  fact  the  two 
extremes  of  literalism  and  arbitrary  allegorism,  in 
their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral  teaching  and  pro- 
phetical import  of  Scripture,  had  too  much  in  com- 
mon not  to  mingle  readily  the  one  with  the  other. 

And  thus  we  may  trace  the  development  of  the 
two  distinct  yet  co-existent  spheres  of  Halachah  and 
Hagadah,  in  which  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  as  shown  by  the  later  Jewish  writings, 
ranged.  The  former  (nD?n,  "  repetition,"  "  follow- 
ing") embraced  the  traditional  legal  determinations 
for  practical  obsci'vance:  the  latter  (m3n,  "dis- 
course ")  the  unrestrained  interpretation,  of  no  au- 
thentic force  or  immediate  practical  interest.  Hold- 
ing fast  to  the  position  for  which,  in  theory,  the 
Alexandrian  allegorists  had  so  strenuously  contended, 
that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in- 
cluding their  own  speculations,  were  virtually  con- 
tained in  the  Sacred  Law,  the  Jewish  doctors  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
to  be  elicited  from  it.  The  meaning  of  Scripture 
was  according  to  them,  either  that  openly  expressed 
in  the  words  (I?D5J*0,  sensus  innatus),  or  else  that 
deduced  from  them  ({J'^no.  Hti'll,  sensus  Hiatus). 
The  former  was  itself  either  literal,  tSK'S,  or  figu- 
rative and  mystical,  TlD.  The  latter  was  partly 
obtained  by  simple  logical  inference;  but  partly 
also  by  the  arbitrary  detection  of  recondite  mean- 
ings symbolically  indicated  in  the  places,  gramma- 
tical structure,  or  orthography  of  words  taken  apart 
from  their  logical  context.  This  last  was  the  cab- 
baUstic  interpretation  {TO^p,  "  reception,"  "  re- 
ceived tradition ").  Special  mention  is  made  ot 
three  jH'ocesses  by  which  it  was  pursued.  By  the 
process  Gematria  (X''"lt30''3,  geometria)  a  symbo- 
lical import  was  attached  to  the  number  of  times 
that  a  word  or  letter  occurred,  or  to  the  number 
which  one  or  more  letters  of  any  word  represented. 
By  the  process  Notarjekon  (pp^"1D3,  notaricum) 
new  significant  words  were  formed  out  of  the  initial 
or  final  words  of  the  text,  or  else  the  letters  of  a 
word  were  constituted  the  initials  of  a  new  signi- 
ficant series  of  words.  And  in  Temurah  (mil5n. 
"change")  new  significant  words  were  obtained 
from  the  text  either  by  anagi'am  {c.  g.  TVV^O, 
"  Messiah  "  from  HOK'*,  Ps.  sxi.  2),  or  by  the 
alphabet  Atbashj  wherein  [hi  ktters  N,  3,  &r„ 
'     '  i  K  2 
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were  rejilaced  by  n,  tJ*,  &c.  Of  such  artifices  the 
sacred  writers  had  possibly  for  speci<al  purposes 
made  occasional  use ;  but  that  they  should  ha\"e  beeu 
ever  applied  by  any  school  to  the  general  exegesis 
)f  the  0.  T.  shows  only  into  what  trifling  even 
labours  on  Scripture  may  occasionally  degenerate. 

The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic  treatment  of 
the  0.  T.  was  necessarily  much  dependent  on  that 
which  it  had  received  from  the  Jews.  The  Alex- 
andrian allegorism  reappears  the  most  fully  in  the 
fanciful  epistle  of  Bamabas ;  but  it  influenced  also 
the  other  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  Fathers.  Even 
ilw!  Jewish  cabbalism  passed  to  some  extent  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
employed  by  the  Gnostics  (Iren.  i.  3,  8,  16,  ii.  24). 
But  this  was  not  to  Jast.  Irenaeus,  himself  not  alto- 
gether free  from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ;  and 
Tertullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a  canon  that  the 
woiis  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only  in 
tneir  logical  connexion,  and  with  reference  to  the 
cccasion  on  which  they  were  uttered  (De  Praescr. 
Haer.  9).  In  another  respect  all  was  changed. 
The  Christian  interpreters  by  their  belief  in  Christ 
stood  on  a  vantage-ground  for  the  comprehension  of 
the  whole  burden  of  the  0.  T.  to  which  the  Jews 
had  never  reached ;  and  thus,  however  they  may 
have  erred  in  the  defciils  of  their  intei-pretations, 
thev  were  generally  conducted  by  them  to  the  right 
conclusions  in  regard  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  was 
through  reading  the  0.  T.  prophecies  that  Justin 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  {Dial.  Tryph. 
pp.  224,  225).  The  view  held  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  N.  T.  had  been 
virtually  contained  and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old,  gene- 
rally induced  the  search  in  the  0.  T.  for  such  Chris- 
tian doctrine  rather  than  for  the  old  philosophical 
dogmas.  Thus  we  find  Justin  asserting  his  ability 
to  prove  by  a  careful  enumeration  that  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  Moses  were  types,  symbols,  and  disclosures 
of  those  things  which  were  to  be  realized  in  the 
Messiah  {Dial.  I'ri/p.  p.  261).  Their  general  con- 
victions were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the 
details  which  they  advanced;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  fi-om  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Ter- 
tullian, or  Irenaeus,  typical  intei-pretations  that 
could  no  longer  be  defended.  Yet  even  these  were 
no  unrestrained  speculations:  they  were  all  designed 
to  illustrate  what  was  elsewhere  unequivocally  re- 
vealed, and  were  limited  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
foiTning  in  their  results  to  the  Catholic  rule  of  faith, 
the  tradition  handed  down  in  the  Church  from  the 
Apostles  (Tert.  Be  Praescr.  Haer.  13,  37;  Iren. 
iv.  26).  It  was  moreover  laid  down  by  Tertullian, 
that  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  although  gene- 
lally  allegorical  and  figurative,  was  not  always  so 
(De  Pes.  Carnis,  19)  ;  though  we  do  not  find  in  the 
early  Fathers  any  canons  of  interpretation  in  this 
respect.  A  curious  combination,  as  it  must  seem 
to  us,  of  literal  and  spiritual  intei-pretation  meets 
U3  in  Justm's  exposition,  in  which  he  is  not  alone, 
of  those  prophecies  which  he  explains  of  millen- 
nial blessings;  for  while  he  believes  that  it  is 
the  literal  Jerusalem  which  will  be  restored  in  all 
her  splendoui  for  God's  people  to  inhabit,  he  yet 
contends  that  it  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  not  the  Jews, 
that  will  eventually  dwell  there  {Dial.  Tr.  pp. 
306,  3.52).  Both  Justin  and  Irenaeus  upheld  the 
historical  reality  of  the  events  related  in  the  0.  T. 
nan-ative.  Both  also  fell  into  the  error  of  defend- 
ing the  less  commendable  proceedings  of  the  pa- 
tiinrehs — as  the  polygamy  of  Jacob,  and  the  incest 
•f  Lot — on  the  strength    cf  the  typical  charafierj 
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assumedly  attaching  to  them  (Just.  Dtal,  Tr,  pp. 

364  seoa.  ;  Iren.  v.  32  seqq.). 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  which  through  her  previdit 
learning  had  already  exerted  the  deepest  influence 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.,  that  definiti* 
principles  of  inteipretation  wci*e  by  a  new  order  of 
men,  the  most  illustrious  and  influential  teachers  in 
the  Christian  Church,  first  laid  down.  Clement 
here  led  the  way.  He  held  that  in  the  Jewish  law 
a  fourfold  import  was  to  be  traced ;  literal,  symbo- 
lical, moral,  prophetical  {Strom,  i.  c.  28).  Of  these 
the  second,  by  which  the  persons  and  things  men- 
tioned in  the  law  were  treated  as  symbolical  cf  the 
material  and  moral  universe,  was  manifestly  derived 
fi'om  no  Christian  source,  but  was  rather  the  relic 
of  the  philosophical  element  that  others  ha(?  nro. 
viously  engrafted  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptm-es.  The 
new  gold  had  not  yet  shaken  ofl'the  old  alloy ;  and 
in  practice  it  is  to  the  symbolical  class  that  the 
most  objectionable  of  Clement's  interpretations  wiU 
be  found  to  belong.  Such  are  those  which  he  re» 
peats  ti'om  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  from  Philo  of 
the  high-priest's  garment,  and  of  the  relation  of 
Saiah  to  Hagar ;  or  that  of  the  branches  of  th© 
sacred  candlestick,  which  he  supposes  to  denote  the 
sun  and  planets.  Nor  can  we  commend  the  prone- 
ness  to  allegorism  which  Clement  everywhere  dis- 
plays, and  which  he  would  have  defended  by  the 
mischievous  distinction  which  he  handed  down  to 
Origen  between  irlcms  and  7vcJ(nj,  and  by  the 
doctrine  that  the  literal  sense  leads  only  to  a  mere 
carnal  faith,  while  for  the  higher  Christian  life  the 
allegorical  is  necessary.  Yet  in  Clement's  recogni- 
tion of  a  literal,  a  moral,  and  a  prophetical  import 
in  the  Law,  we  have  the  gei-ms  of  the  aspects  in 
which  the  0.  T.  has  been  regarded  by  all  subsequent 
ages ;  and  his  Christian  treatment  of  the  sacred 
oracles  is  shown  by  his  acknowledging,  equally  with 
Tertullian  and  Irenaeus,  the  rule  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Lord  as  the  key  to  their  true  interpretation 
{Strom,  vii.  c.  17). 

Clement  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar  Ongen. 
With  him  biblical  interpretation  showed  itself  more 
decidedly  Christian ;  and  while  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  moulded  anew,  became  the  permanent 
inheritance  of  the  Church,  the  distinctive  symbolical 
meaning  which  philosophy  had  placed  upon  the 
0.  T.  disappeared.  Origen 's  principles  of  intei-pre- 
tation  are  fully  unfolded  by  him  in  the  De  Princip. 
iv.  11  seqq.  He  recognizes  in  Scripture,  as  it  were, 
a  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  to  the  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  of  man:  the  first  serves  for  the 
edification  of  the  simple,  the  second  for  that  of  the 
more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  perfect. 
The  reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of  those  whose 
fliitli  is  nurtured  by  it.  The  second,  which  is  in 
fact  the  moral  sense  of  Scripture,  he  illustrates  by  the 
interpretation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  The 
third,  however,  is  that  on  which  he  principally 
dwells,  showing  how  the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually 
understood,  contained  a  shadow  of  good  things  tc 
come  ;  and  how  the  N.  T.  had  recognized  such  p. 
spiritual  meaning  not  only  in  the  narrative  of 
Moses,  and  in  his  account  of  the  tabernacle,  but 
also  in  the  historical  narrative  of  the  other  book^  .J 
(1  Cor.  X.  11;  Gal.  iv.  21-31;  Heb.  v.iii.  5;  ■ 
Kom.  xi.  4,  5).  In  regai-d  of  what  iie  calls  the  soul 
of  Scripture  his  views  are,  it  must  be  owned,  some- 
what uncertain.  His  practice  with  reference  to  it 
seems  to  have  been  less  commendable  than  his  prin 
cipl^.     It  should  have  been  tie  moral  teaching  of 
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Scripture  arising  out  of  the  literal  sense  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  analogy  ;  but  the  moral 
interpretations  actually  given  by  Origin  art  ordi- 
narily little  else  than  a  series  of  allegonsms  of  moral 
tendency ;  and  thus  he  is,  unfortunately,  more  con- 
sistent with  his  own  practice  when  lie  assigns  to  the 
moral  exposition  not  the  second  but  tlie  third  place, 
exalting  it  above  the  mystical  or  spiritual,  and  so 
removing  it  farther  from  the  literal  {Horn,  in  Gen. 
ii.  6).  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture :  the  bodily  not  always.  Alilie 
it  the  history  and  the  law,  lie  found  things  inserted 
or  expressions  employed  which  could  not  be  lite- 
rally miderstood,  and  which  were  intended  to  direct 
us  to  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  interpretation  than 
the  purely  literal.  Thus  the  immoral  actions 
of  the  patriarchs  were  to  him  stumbling-blocks 
which  he  could  only  avoid  by  passing  over  the 
literal  sense  of  the  narrative,  and  tracing  in  it  a 
spiritual  sense  distinct  fiom  the  literal ;  though 
even  here  he  seems  to  reject  the  latter  not  as  untrue, 
but  simply  as  profitless.  For  while  he  held  the 
body  of  Scripture  to  be  but  the  garment  of  its 
spirit,  he  yet  acknowledged  the  things  in  Scripture 
which  were  literally  true  to  be  far  more  numerous 
than  those  which  were  not ;  and!  occasionally,  where 
he  found  the  latter  tend  to  edifyi'ng,  as  for  instance 
in  the  moral  commandments  of  the  Decalogue  as 
distinguished  from  the  ceremocial  and  therefore 
typical  law,  he  deemed  it  needless  to  seek  any  alle- 
gorical meaning  {Horn,  in  Nam.  xi.  1).  Origen's 
own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no  doubt,  less 
successful  than  his  investigations  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet  as  the 
appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture made  him  the  father  of  biblical  criticism,  so  of 
all  detailed  Christian  scriptural  commentaries  his 
were  the  tii'st ;  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  would  estimate  aright  their  several  merits  and 
defects. 

The  labours  of  one  genuine  scholar  became  the 
inheritance  of  the  next ;  and  the  value  of  Origen's 
researches  was  best  appreciated,  a  century  later,  by 
Jerome.  He  adopted  and  repeated  most  of  Origen's 
principles ;  but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  the 
practical  application  of  tliem :  he  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of 
the  rest,  and  he  brought  also  larger  stores  of  learn- 
ing to  bear  upon  it.  With  Origen  he  held  that 
Scripture  was  to  be  understood  in  a  threefold  man- 
ner, hterally,  tropologically,^  mystically  :  the  first 
meaning  was  the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest  (torn. 
V.  p.  172,  Vail.).  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a  new 
threefold  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation  ;  iden- 
tifying the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  mean- 
ing, making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning 
the  second,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly.  Scrip- 
ture was  to  be  understood  "  secundum  futurorum 
beatitudinera "  (tom.  vi.  p.  270).  Interpretation  of 
this  last  kind,  vague  and  generally  untenable  as  it  is, 
was  that  denominated  by  succeeding  writers  the 
anagogical ;  a  term  which  had  been  used  by  Origen 
as  equivalent  to  spiritual  (cf.  De  Princ.  iv.  9), 
though  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  wTiters 
familiar  with  the  later  distinction.  Combining 
these  two  classifications  given  by  Jerome  of  the 
vai'ious  meanings  of  Scripture,  we  obtain  the  four- 

"  That  is,  morally.    Tbe  term  Tpon-oAoyta,  wtilcb  Cad  j  ia  which  seme  it  is  also  used  by  later  Greek  writeis  a* 
to  Justin  and  Origen  denoted  tSie  doctrine  of  tropes,  wia  ,  Andreas, 
perhaps  Surst  appUecJ  1 7  Jcroxc  to  Ihe  doctrint  of  ouuiners ;  | 
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fold  division  which  was  current  through  the  mid'^^ 
ages,  and  wliich  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Komish 
Church  down  to  locent  times : — 

"  Littera  gesta  docet ;  quid  credas,  AUegoria; 
Moralis  quid  agas;  quo  lendas,  Aiiagogia"— 
and  in  which,  it  will  be  obser-ed,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  rather  than  the  precept  of  OrigeB, 
the  moral  or  tropological  interpretation   is  raised 
above  the  Jlegorical  or  spiritual. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  master-minds,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  lapses  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  necessarily  exerted  the  deepest  in- 
fluence on  all  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  interpretation.  The  influence  of  Origen's 
writings  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  pre- 
viously a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition 
of  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  attending  only  to  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  more  spiritual 
interpretation  known  as  Oewpia,  the  contemplation 
of  things  represented  under  an  outward  sign.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  the  distinction  between  this 
last  and  allegory.  Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  pursued  an  exclusively  gram- 
matical interpretation  into  a  decided  rationalism, 
rejecting  the  gre;iter  part  of  the  prophetical  re- 
ference of  the  0.  T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be  only 
applied  to  our  Saviour  by  way  of  accommodation. 
Chrysostom,  another  disciple  of  Diodore,  followed  ?. 
sounder  course,  rejecting  neither  the  literal  nor  the 
spiritual  interpretation,  but  bringing  out  with  much 
force  from  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  was 
followed  by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  lite- 
rally and  historically,  and  also  allegorically  and  pro- 
phetically. His  commentaries  display  both  dili- 
gence and  soberness,  and  are  uniformly  instructive 
and  pleasing:  in  some  respects  none  are  more  va- 
luable. Yet  his  mind  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
He  kept  the  historical  and  prophetical  intei'preta- 
tions  too  widely  apart,  instead  of  making  the  ons 
lean  upon  the  other.  Where  historical  illustration 
was  abundant,  he  was  content  to  rest  in  that,  in- 
stead of  iinding  in  it  larger  help  for  pressing  onward 
to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  sense.  So  again 
wherever  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  he  gene- 
rally rested  too  much  in  the  mere  outward  verifi- 
cation, not  caring  to  enquire  whether  the  literal 
fulfilment  was  not  itself  necessarily  a  type  of  some- 
thing beyond.  In  the  Canticles,  however,  where 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  directly  allegorical,  he 
severely  reprehends  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  for  im- 
posing a  historical  intei-pretation  upon  it:  even 
Diodore  the  literal  interpreter,  Theodore's  master, 
had  judged,  as  we  learn  from  Theodoret,  that  that 
book  was  to  be  spiritually  understood. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen, 
if  not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  perma- 
nently greater  than  in  the  Eastern.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  Origen  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms. 
But  in  truth,  as  a  practical  interpreter,  he  greatly 
excelled  Origen ;  carefully  seeking  out  not  what 
meaning  the  Scripture  might  bear,  but  what  it 
really  intended,  and  drawing  forth  the  evangelical 
sense  from  the  literal  with  cogency,  terseness,  and 
elegance.  Here  too  Augustine  stood  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Origen ;  carefully  presei-vingin  its  integn  ty 
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the  literal  sense  oi  the  historical  narrative  of  Scrip- 
ture as  the  substructure  of  the  mystical,  lest  other- 
Vise  the  latter  should  prove  to  be  but  a  building  in 
the  air  {Serm.  2.  c.  6).  It  seems  therefore  to  have 
Seen  rather  as  a  traditional  maxim  than  as  the 
expression  of  his  own  conviction,  that  he  allowed 
Jhat  whatever  in  Scripture  had  no  proper  or  literal 
reference  to  honesty  of  manners,  or  to  the  truth  of 
the  faith,  might  by  that  be  recognized  as  figurative 
(De  Doctr.  Chr,  iii.  10).  He  fully  acknowledges, 
nowever,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  0.  T.  is  to 
be  taken  not  only  literally  but  also  figuratively 
(ib.  22)  ;  and  bids  us  earnestly  beware  of  taking 
literally  that  which  is  figuratively  spoken  (ib. 
5).  The  fourfold  classification  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  0.  T.  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
him,  literal,  aetiological,  analogical,  allegorical,  is 
neither  so  definite  nor  so  logical  as  Origen's  {^De 
Util.  Cred.  1,?,;De  Gm.  ad  Lit.  lib.  imp.  2)  :  on 
the  other  hand  neither  are  the  rules  of  Tichonius, 
which  he  rejects,  of  much  value.  Still  it  is  not  so 
much  by  the  accuracy  of  his  principles  of  exposition 
as  by  what  his  expositions  contain  that  he  is  had  in 
honour.  No  more  spiritually-minded  interpreter 
ever  lived.  The  main  source  of  the  blemishes  by 
which  his  intei-pretations  are  disfigured,  is  his  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  Hebrew;  a  lack  indeed  far 
more  painfully  evident  in  the  writings  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  than  in  those  of  the  Greek.  It  was  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  short- 
comings m  this  respect  that  Augustine  urged  the 
importance  of  such  an  acquaintance  {De  Doctr. 
Chr.  li.  11  seqq.)  ;  rightly  judging  also  that  all  the 
external  scientific  equipments  of  the  intei-preter  of 
Scripture  were  not  more  important  tor  the  oisco- 
very  of  the  literal  than  for  that  of  the  mystical 
meaning. 

But  whatever  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  0.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the 
days  of  Origen  were  unhappily  not  perpetuated. 
We  may  see  this  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the 
Book  of  Job  ;  the  last  great  independent  work  of  a 
Latin  Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are 
here  recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads  ; 
the  historical  and  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
moral.  But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual 
connexion :  the  very  idea  of  such  a  connexion  is 
ignored.  The  allegorical  interpr-itation  is  conse- 
quently entirely  arbitrary  ;  and  the  moral  intei^pre- 
tation  is,  in  conformity  with  the  practice,  not  with 
the  principles,  of  Origen,  placed  after  the  allego- 
rical, so  called,  and  is  itself  every  whit  as  allegorical 
as  the  fonner.  They  differ  only  in  their  aims :  that 
of  the  one  is  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Christ ;  that 
of  the  other  to  promote  the  edification  of  the  Chm-ch 
by  a  reference  of  the  language  to  the  inward  work- 
ings of  the  soul.  Mo  effort  is  made  to  apprehend 
the  Snutual  I'elation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
book,  or  the  moi-al  lessons  which  the  course  of  the 
ai'gument  in  that  pre-eminently  moral  book  was 
intended  to  bring  out.  Such  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  interpretation  which  prevailed  through 
the  middle  ages,  during  which  Gregory's  work  stood 
m  high  repute.  The  mystical  sense  of  Scripture 
was  entirely  divorced  from  the  literal.  Some  guid- 
ance, however,  in  the  paths  of  even  the  most  arbi- 
trary allegorism  was  found  practically  necessary  ; 
iiud  this  was  obtained  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
mystical  sense  attached  to  the  several  scnptural 
terms.  Hence  the  dictionary  of  the  fJlegoiical 
meanings — partly  genuine,  partly  conventional-^-of 
■crifitural  terms  compiled  in  the  9th  ceutiii-y  by 
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Rabanus  Mauros.  An  exceptional  value  may  atta<i 
to  some  of  the  mediaeval  comments  on  the  0.  T., 
as  those  of  Rupert  of  Deutz  (f  1 1S5) ;  but  in  ge- 
neral even  those  which,  like  Gregory's  Morak,  are 
prized  for  their  treasures  of  religious  thought,  have 
little  worth  as  interpretations. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  new  investigation  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.  came  from 
the  great  Jewish  commentators,  mostly  of  Spanish 
origin,  of  the  11th  and  following  centuries;  Jarchi 
(+  1105),  Aben  Ezra  (t  1167),  Kimchi  (t  1240) 
and  others.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these,  tin 
converted  Jew  Nicolaus  of  Lyre,  near  Evreux,  in 
Normandy  (f  1341),  produced  his  Postillae  Per- 
petuae  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without  denying  the 
deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly  contended 
for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  all  must  rest. 
Exception  was  taken  to  these  a  century  later  by 
Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a  converted  Jew  (f  1435), 
who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal,  the  tradi- 
tional interpretations,  to  which  he  was  probably  at 
heart  exclusively  attached.  But  the  veiy  align- 
ments by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  them  showe<? 
that  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  literal  inter- 
pretation had  taken  firm  root.  The  Restoration  of 
Letters  helped  it  forward.  The  Refoi-mation  con- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  unfold  its  importance ; 
and  the  position  of  Luther  with  regard  to  it  is 
embodied  in  his  saying  "  Optimum  giammaticum, 
eum  etiam  optimum  theologum  esse."  That  gram- 
matical scholarship  is  not  indeed  the  only  qualifica- 
tion of  a  sound  theologian,  the  German  commen- 
taries of  the  last  hundred  years  have  abundantly 
shown :  yet  where  others  have  sown,  the  Church 
eventually  reaps ;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  t<) 
close  any  historical  sketch  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  0.  T.  without  acknowledging  the  immense  ser- 
vice rendered  to  it  by  modem  Germany,  through 
the  labours  and  learning  alike  of  the  disciples  of  the 
neologian  school,  and  of  those  who  have  again  reai'ed 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  faith. 

In  respect  of  the  O.  T.  types,  an  important 
difference  has  prevailed  among  Protestant  inter- 
preters between  the  adherents  and  opponents  of  that 
school  which  is  usually,  from  one  of  the  most  emi« 
nent  of  its  representatives,  denominated  the  Cocceian, 
and  which  practically,  though  perhaps  unconsci- 
ously, trod  much  in  the  steps  of  the  earlier  Fathers, 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  Cocceius,  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden  (f  1669),  justly  maintained  that  a 
typical  meaning  ran  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures  ;  but  his  principle  that  Scripture 
signifies  whatever  it  can  signify  (quicquid  potest 
significare),  as  applied  by  him,  opened  the  door  for 
an  almost  boundless  licence  of  the  intei-preter's  fancy. 
The  arbitrariness  of  the  Cocceian  interpretations 
provoked  eventually  a  no  less  arbitrary  reply  ;  and, 
while  the  authority  of  the  N.  T.  as  to  the  existence 
of  scriptural  types  could  not  well  be  set  aside,  it 
became  a  common  principle  with  the  English  theo- 
logians of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  that 
only  those  persons  or  things  were  to  be  admitted  as 
typical  which  were  so  expressly  interpreted  in 
Scripture — or  in  the  N.  T. — itself.  With  sounder 
judgment,  and  not  without  considerable  success, 
Fairbairn  has  of  late  years,  in  his  Typology  of 
Scripture,  set  the  example  of  an  investigation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  govern  the  typical 
connexion  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New, 
(See,  for  further  information,  J.  G.  Rosennidller'i 
contemptuous  Historia  Interprctationis  ckb  Aposto- 
(orum  Aetate  ad  Literarum  Instaurationem,  5to]i.. 
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1795-1814;  Meyer's  Gescfi.  der  Schrifierhl3rung 
Kit  der  Wiederherstellung  dcr  Wissenschu/ten, 
5  vols.,  1802-9;  Conybeare's  Bampton  Lectures, 
1 8'24 ;  Olshausen's  little  tract,  Ein  Woi't  iiber 
tiefern  Schriftsinn,  1824;  and  Davidson's  Sacred 
Herineneutics,  1843.) 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation. — From  the  fore- 
going sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has  been 
very  generally  recognized  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  0.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  literal, 
moral,  and  spiritual  meaning.  It  ha.s  given  occa- 
sion to  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence 
in  Scripture  of  more  than  a  single  sense :  rather, 
then,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  ele- 
ments, coexisting  and  coalescing  with  each  other, 
and  generally  requiring  each  othei's  presence  in 
order  that  they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Cor- 
respondingly too  there  are  three  portions  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  the  respective  elements,  each  in  its 
turn,  shine  out  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal 
(and  historical)  element  is  most  obviously  displayed 
in  the  historical  nanative :  the  moral  is  specially 
honoured  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses 
of  the  Prophets :  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets 
bear  emphatic  witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spi- 
ritual. Still,  generally,  in  every  portion  of  the 
0.  T.  the  presence  of  all  three  elements  may  by 
the  student  of  Scripture  be  traced.  In  perusing 
the  story  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  wilderness,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  naiTated ;  the  moral, 
in  the  warnings  which  God's  dealings  with  the 
people  and  their  own  several  disobediences  convey ; 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by  that  jour- 
ney, in  its  several  features,  of  the  Christian  pil- 
grimage through  the  wilderness  of  life.  In  investi- 
gating the  several  ordinances  of  the  Law  relating  to 
sacrifice,  he  has  the  historical  element  in  the  ob- 
servances actually  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  ;  the 
moral  in  the  personal  unworthiness  and  self-surren- 
der to  God  wh'ch  those  obsei-vances  were  designed 
to  express,  and  which  are  themselves  of  universal 
interest ;  and  the  spiritual  in  the  prefiguration  by 
those  sacrifices  of  the  one  tnie  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
In  bending  his  eyes  on  the  prophetical  picture  of 
the  conqueror  coming  from  Edom,  with  dyed  gar- 
ments from  Bozrah,  he  has  the  historical  element 
in  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  historical 
EdDm  and  Israel,  supplying  the  language  through 
which  the  anticipations  of  triumph  are  expressed ; 
ths  moral  element  in  the  assurance  to  all  the  per- 
secuted of  the  condemnation  of  the  unnatural  ma- 
lignity wherewith  those  nearest  of  kin  to  themselves 
may  have  exulted  in  their  calamities  ;  and  the  spi- 
ritual, in  the  prophecy  of  the  loneliness  of  Christ's 
passion  and  of  the  gloriousness  of  his  resurrection, 
in  the  strength  of  which,  and  with  the  signal  of 
rictory  before  her,  the  Church  should  trample  down 
all  spiritual  foes  beneath  her  feet.  Yet  again,  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  Psalms  of  David  he  has 
the  historical  element  in  those  events  of  David's  life 
which  the  language  of  the  psalm  reflects ;  the  moral, 
ill  the  moral  connexion  between  righteous  faith  and 
eventual  deliverance  by  which  it  is  pervaded ;  and 
the  spiritual,  in  its  foi'e-embodiment  of  the  struggles 
of  Christ,  ID  whom  it  finds  its  essential  and  perfect 
fulfilment,  and  by  her  union  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tian Church  still  claims  and  appropriates  the  psalm 

*  Convenience  has  introduced,  and  still  sanctions,  the 
use  of  this  somjwhat  barbarous  word.  ITie  reader  will 
fcarjon  being  i  jmincied  that   the   tern  <?»«s«»i<iiio«J  is 
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as  her  own.  In  all  thef^e  cases  it  is  requisite  to  th« 
full  interpretation  of  the  0.  T.  that  the  so-<xTlled 
gi-dmmatico-historical,''  the  moral,  and  the  spiriti'AJ 
intei'pretation  should  advance  hati  iu  hand :  the 
moral  intei-pretation  presupposes  the  grammatico- 
historical,  the  spiritual  rests  on  the  two  preceding. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  Are  the  three  several  ele- 
ments in  the  O.  T.  mutually  coexteubive  ?  we  reply, 
They  are  certainly  coextensive  in  the  0.  T.,  tf.ken 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  several  portions  of  it,  largely 
viewed  ;  yet  not  so  as  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced 
in  each  several  section.  The  historical  element  may 
occasionally  exist  alone ;  for,  however  full  a  history 
may  be  of  deeper  meanings,  there  must  also  needs 
be  Ibund  in  it  connecting  links  to  hold  the  signifi- 
cant parts  of  it  together :  otherwise  it  sinks  from  a 
history  into  a  mere  succession  of  pictures.  Not  to 
cite  doubtful  instances,  the  genealogies,  the  details 
of  the  route  through  the  wilderness  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent partition  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  account 
of  tlie  war  which  was  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
God's  providential  dealings  with  Abraham  and  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.  1-12),  are  obvious  and  simple  instances 
of  such  links.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  passages 
of  direct  and  simple  moral  exhoilation,  e.  g.  a  con- 
siderable part  of*  the  book  of  Proverbs,  into  which 
the  historical  element  hardly  enters :  the  same  is 
the  case  with  Psalm  i.,  which  is,  as  it  weie,  the 
moral  preface  to  the  psalms  which  follow,  designed 
to  call  attention  to  the  moral  element  which  per- 
vades them  generally.  Occasionally  also,  as  in 
Psalm  ii.,  which  is  designed  to  bear  witness  of  the 
prophetical  import  running  through  the  Psalms,  the 
prophetical  element,  though  not  altogether  divorced 
from  the  historical  and  the  moral,  yet  completely 
overshadows  them.  It  is  moreover  a  maxim  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  the  historical, 
moral,  or  prophetical  interest  of  a  section  of  Sciip- 
ture,  or  even  of  an  entire  book,  may  lie  rather  iu 
the  general  tenour  and  result  of  the  whole  than  in 
any  number  of  separate  passages :  e.  g.  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  book  of  Job  lies  pie-eminently  not 
in  the  truths  which  the  several  speeches  may  con- 
tain, but  in  the  great  moral  lesson  to  the  unfolding 
of  which  they  are  all  gradually  working. 

That  we  should  use  the  New  Testament  as  the 
key  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should 
seek  to  interpret  the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  in  accordance  both 
with  the  spirit  of  what  the  earlier  Fathei-s  asserted 
respecting  the  value  of  the  tradition  received  from 
them,  and  with  the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which 
Origen  defended  and  fortified  the  threefold  method 
of  interpretation.  But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  tht 
N.  T.  interpretations  that  we  miist  follow ;  for  it 
were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  found  completely  inter- 
preted in  the  New.  Nor,  provided  only  a  spirit'Jsl 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  be  in  the  New  suffi- 
ciently recognized,  does  it  seem  much  more  reason- 
able to  expect  every  separate  type  to  be  there  indi- 
cated or  explained,  or  the  fulfilment  of  eveiy 
prophecy  noted,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  that  the 
N.  T.  should  unfold  the  historical  importance  or 
the  moral  lesson  of  every  separate  portion  sf  the 
0.  T.  history.  Why  indeed  should  we  assume  that 
a  full  interpretation  in  any  single  respect  of  the 
older  volume  would  be  given  in  another  of  less 

the  equivalent  of  literal;  oeing  derived  from  yiMtiun 
"  letter  "  not  from  vpaR/aaTiio},  "  granjniar  " 
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have  traced  in  the  vineyard  au  image  of  the  Iwxl 
of  his  inhentance,  fenced  oif  by  its  boundary 
heights,  deserts,  and  sea  from  the  surrounding 
territories — might  have  discerned  in  the  stones  the 
old  heathen  tribes  that  had  been  plucked  up  from 
off  it,  and  in  the  choice  vine  the  Israel  that  had 
been  planted  in  their  place — might  have  identified 
the  tower  with  the  city  of  David,  as  the  symbol  of 
the  protecting  Davidic  sovereignty,  and  the  wine- 
press with  the  Temple,  where  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  was  poured  forth,  as  the  symbol  of  Israel's 
worship  ;  and  this  without  inquiring  into  or  recking 
of  the  higher  blessings  of  which  all  these  things 
were  but  the  shadows.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  draw  the 
exact  line  where  the  province  of  spiritual  inter- 
pretation begins  and  that  of  historical  ends.  On 
the  one  hand  the  spiritual  significance  of  a  passage 
may  occasionally,  perhaps  often,  throw  light  on  the 
historical  element  involved  in  it :  on  the  other  hand 
the  very  large  use  of  figurative  language  iu  tlie 
0.  T.,  and  more  especially  in  the  prophecies,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  recognition  of  the  yet  more  deeply 
tiguj-ative  and  essentially  allegorical  import  Tvhich 
runs,  as  a  vir6voia,  through  the  whole. 

Yet  no  unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever 
influences,  the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object !  be  to  study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical 
in  view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed,  form  in  which  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  It 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken  was  probably  to  most  of  us  one  of  the  earliest 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  form  of  Scripture  chaiTns  of  our  childhood,  developing  in  us  our  sense 
will  itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figurative,  of  brotherhood  with  all  that  had  gone  before  us, 
How  should  it  indeed  be  otherwise,  when  all  lau-  '  leading  us  to  feel  that  we  were  not  singular  in  that 
guage  is  in  its  structure  essentially  figurative  ?  ;  which  befell  us,  and  therefore,  correspondingly,  that 
Even,  however,  though  we  should  define  the  literal  I  we  could  not  live  for  ourselves  alone.  Even  by 
sense  of  words  to  be  that  which  they  signify  in  ;  itself  it  prcclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  ot 
their  usiul  acceptation,  and  the  figurative  that :  God,  and  reveds  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
which  they  intend  in  another  than  their  usual  watched  over  the  interests  of  His  Church.  Above 
acceptation,  under  some  fonn  or  figure  of  speech,  j  all  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
still  when  the  teiTns  literal  and  figurative  simply    preface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 


dian  a  quarter  of  its  bulk,  the  primary  design  ©f 
which  is  not  expository  at  all,  and  that  when  the 
use  actually  made  of  the  fonner  in  the  latter  is  in 
kind  so  manifold  ?  The  Apostles  nowhere  profess 
to  give  a  systematic  interpretation  of  the  0.  T. 
The  nearest  approach  to  any  such  is  to  be  found  in 
the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Jlosaic  ritual  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
evan  here  it  is  expressly  declared  that  there  are 
many  things  "  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  par- 
ticularly" (ix.  5).  We  may  well  allow  that  the 
substance  of  all  tlie  0.  T.  shadows  is  in  the  N.  T. 
contained,  without  holding  that  the  several  relations 
between  the  substance  and  the  shadows  are  there  in 
each  case  authoritatively  traced. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may 
glauce  at  the  several  branches  of  the  intei-preter's 
Uisk. 

Fii-st,  then,  Scripture  has  its  outward  form  or 
body,  all  the  several  details  of  which  he  will  have 
to  explore  and  to  analyse.  He  must  ascertain  the 
thing  outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold, 
prayed  for,  or  the  like  ;  and  this  with  reference,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and 
social  position,  the  maimer  of  life,  the  surrounding 


belong  (to  use  the  words  of  Van  Mildert)  "  to  the 
verbal  signification,  which  with  respect  to  the  sense 
may  be  virtually  the  same,  whether  or  not  ex- 
pressed by  trope  and  figure,"  and  when  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  by  persons  oi  raode- 
rate  understanding  any  other  than  tlie  figurative 
sense  could  ever  have  been  deduced  from  the  words 
employed,  we  rightfully  account  the  investigation 
of  such  sense  a  necessary  part  of  the  most  eie- 
mentrny  intei-pretation.  To  the  outward  form  of 
Scripture  thus  belong  all  metonymies,  in  which  one 
name  is  substituted  for  another,  e.  g.  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  mouth  for  the  word  ;  and  metaphors, 
in  which  a  word  is  transforaied  from  its  proper  to 
a  cognate  signification,  e.  g.  when  hardness  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  heart,  clothing  of  the  soul ;  so  also 
all  prosopopeias,  or  pereonificati  Dns ;  and  even  all 
anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  descriptions 
of  God,  which  could  never  have  been  understood  in 
n  purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any  of  the  right- 
minded  among  God's  people.  Nor  would  even  the 
eiclusively  grammatico-historical  intei-preter  deem 
it  no  paii  of  his  task  to  explain  such  a  continued 
metaphor  5S  that  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  seqq.,  or  such  a 
parable  as  that  in  Is.  v.  1-7,  or  such  a  fable  as  that 
in  Judg.  ii.  8-15.  The  historical  element  in  such 
passages  only  comes  out  when  their  allegorical  cha- 
racter is  perceived ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  it 
was  ever  unperceived.  Still  the  primary  allegorical 
meaning  in  such  passages  may  itself  be  an  allegory 
of  something  beyond,  with  which  latter  the  more 
rudimentary  interpretation  is  not  strictly  concerned. 


in  the  flesh.  We  need  hardly  labour  to  prove  that 
the  N.  T.  recognizes  the  general  historical  character 
of  what  the  0.  T.  records.  It  is  everywhere  as- 
sumed. The  gospel-genealogies  testify  to  it:  so  too 
our  Lord  when  He  spoke  of  the  desires  of  the  pro- 
phets and  righteous  men  of  old,  or  of  all  the 
rightsous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  which  should 
be  visited  upon  His  own  generation  ;  so  too  Stephen 
and  Paul  in  their  speeches  in  the  council-chambnr 
and  at  Antioch ;  so  too,  again,  the  latter,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  tilings  which  "  happened  "  unto  the 
Israelites  for  ensamples.  The  testimonies  borne  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles  to  the  outward  reality 
of  particular  circumstances  could  be  easily  drawn 
out  iu  array,  were  it  needful.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  tliat  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory, there  will  always  remain  the  question  how 
f;ir  the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely 
historical,  how  fai'  as  drawn,  for  a  specific  purpose, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a  question  presents 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plainly  be  in  each  case  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances.  Scenes  which 
could  never  have  any  outward  reality  may,  as  io 
the  Canticles,  be  made  the  vehicle  of  spiritual  all»^ 
gory ;  and  yet  even  here  the  historical  elemen* 
meets  us  in  the  historical  person  of  the  typical 
bridegroom,  in  the  various  load  allusions  which  the 
allegorist  has  introduced  into  his  description,  and  in 
the  references  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
age.  In  examining  the  extent  of  the  historical  cle- 
ment in  the  prophecies,  both  of  the  propheUs  and 
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wluch  we  either  definitely  know  or  may  reasonably 
assume  to  have  been  fullilW  at  a  period   not  en- 
tirely distant  fiom  that  at  wnich  they  were  uttered, 
and  those  which  reached  far  beyond  in  their  pro- 
spective reference.    The  former,  once  fuliilled,  were 
thenceforth  annexed  to  the  domain  of  history  (Is. 
xvii. ;   Ps.  cvii.  33).     It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  prophet  often  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and 
therefore  delineated   as   accomplished  all  at  once, 
what  was  really,  as  in  the  case  of  the  desolation  of 
Babylon,  the  gradual  work  of  a  long  period  (Is. 
xiii.);  or,  as  in  Ezekiel's  prophecy  respecting  the 
humiliation  of  Egypt,  uttered   his  predictions  in 
such  ideal  language  as  scarcely  admitted  of  a  literal 
fulfilment  (Ez.  x.xix.  8-12;  see  Fairbairn  in  loco). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the  case 
stood  thus.     A  picture  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
phet's gaze,  embodying  an  outward  representation 
of  certain    future   spiritual   struggles,  judgments, 
triumphs,   or   blessings ;    a   picture    suggested    in 
general  by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent (Zech.  vi.  9-15  ;  Ps.  v.,  Lxxii.),  or  of  the  past 
(Ez.  XX.  3.5,  36  ;  Is.  xi.  15,  xlviii.  21 ;   Ps.  xcix.  6, 
seqq.),  or  of  the  near  future,  already  anticipated 
and  viewed   as  present   (Is.  xlix.  7-26;   Ps.  Ivii. 
6-11),  or  of  all  these,  variously  combined,  altered, 
and  heightened  by  the  imagination.     But  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly 
brought  to  pass :  the  local  had  been  exchanged  for 
the  spiritual,  the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the 
inward  reality  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
took  effect.     In  some  cases,  more  especially  those  in 
which  the  prophet  had  taken  his  stand  upon  the 
nearer  future,  there  was  a  preliminary  and  typical 
fulfilment,  or,  rather,  approach  to  it ;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  coiTesponded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecy:   the    far-reaching   import  of  the   prophecy 
would  have  been  obscured  if  it  had.    The  measuring- 
line  never  outwardly  went  forth  upon  Gareb  and 
compassed  about  to  Goath  (Jer.  xxxi.  39)  till  the 
days  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  our  Saviour's  final 
doom  upon  the  literal  Jerusalem  had  been  actually 
pronounced  ;  and  neither  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
nor  that  of  Herod  corresponded  to  that  which  had 
been  beheld  in  vision  by  Ezekiel  (xl.  seqq.).    There 
are  moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  exceptional  cases 
in  which  even  the  outward  foiTn  of  the  prophet's 
predictions  was  divinely  drawn  from  the  unknown 
future  as  much  as  from  the  historical  circumstances 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, the  details  of  the  imagery  by  means  of 
which  he  concentrated  all  his  conscious  conceptions 
of  the   future   were   literally,  or  almost  literally, 
verified  in  the  events  by  which  his  prediction  was 
fulfilled.     Such  is  the  case  in  Is.  liii.     The  Holy 
Spirit  presented  to  the  prophet  the  actual  de;ith- 
scene  of  our  Saviour   as  the   fonn    in  which  his 
prophecy  of  that  event  was  to  be  embodied ;  and 
thus  we  trace  in  it  an  approach  to  a  literal  history 
of  our  Saviour's  endurances   before  they  came  to 
pass. 

(Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation,  let 
the  following  here  suffice  : — The  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  from  the 
context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
fj-aditional  interpretations  presei-ved  in  Jewish  cods- 
aientaries  and  dictionaries,  {d}  from  the  ancient 
versions,  (e)  from  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syriau,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  0.  T.  itself;  and  for  tlie 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  iic  ir.i 
pcrtanoe  of  a  study  of  the  Hebiew  pandlelisin  i^^ 
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now  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  ou  the 
centralism  and  inversion  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  otlen  marked.  It  may 
here  too  be  in  place  to  mention,  that  of  the  various 
systematic  treatises  which  have  by  different  gene- 
rations been  put  forth  on  tlie  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  most  standard  work  is  the  Philologia 
Sacra  of  Sol.  Glassius  (Prof,  at  Jena,  tl656),  ori- 
ginally published  in  1623,  and  often  reprinted.  A 
new  edition  of  it,  "  accommodated  to  their  times," 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  theological  views  of 
the  new  editors,  was  brought  out  by  Dathe  and 
Bauer,  1776-97.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  ma- 
terials ;  but  the  need  of  such  treatises  has  been  now 
much  superseded  by  the  special  labours  of  more  re 
cent  scholars  in  particular  departments.) 

From  the  outward  form  of  the  0.  T.  we  proceed 
to  its  moral  element  or  soul.    It  was  with  reference 
to  this  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture  was 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  was  profitable  for 
doctrme,  for  reproof,  for  con-ection,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iii.  16);  and  it  is  in  the 
implicit  recognition  of  the  essentially  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  whole,  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
not  only  appeal  to  its  direct  precepts  (e.  g.  Matt. 
XV.  4;  xix.   17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fulness  of 
their  bearing  {e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  lay  bare 
moral  lessons  in  0.  T.  passages  which  lie  rather  be- 
neath tlie  surface  than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii. 
32  ;  John  x.  34,  35  ;  Acts  vii.  48,  49  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9, 
10  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  13-15).    With  regard  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching  implied 
in  its  letter  ;  and  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees, 
upbraids  them  for  their  omission  of  its  weightier 
matters — ^judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.    The  history 
too  of  the  0.  T.  finds  frequent  reference  made  in 
the  N.  T.  to  its  moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3  ;  Rom. 
iv.,  ix.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  6-11;  Heb.  iii.  7-11,  xi. ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  15-16;    1  John  iii.  12).    No  doubt  it 
was  with  reference  to  the  moral  instruction  to  be 
drawn  from  them  that  that  history  had  been  made 
to  dwell  at  greatest  length  on  the  events  of  greatest 
moral  importance.     The  same  reason  explains  als« 
why  it  should  be  to  so  large  an  extent  biographical. 
The  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  his 
other  tasks,  to  analyse  in  the  lives  set  before  him 
tha  various  yet  generally  mingled  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.     He  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  any  of  the 
lives  are  those  of  perfect  men ;  Scripture  nowhere 
asserts  or  implies  it,  and  the  sins  of  even  the  best 
testify  against  it.     Nor  must  he  expect  to  be  ex- 
pressly informed  of  each  recorded  action,  any  more 
than  of  each    sentiment  delivered  by  the    several 
speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  whether  it  were  com- 
mendable or  the  contrary ;  nor  must  we  assume,  as 
some  have  done,  that  Scripture  identifies  itself  with 
every  action  of  a  saintly  man  which,  without  openly 
condemning,  it  records.    The  moral  eiTors  by  which 
the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  0.  T.  saints  were  dis- 
figured are  related,  and  that  for  our  instraction, 
but  not  generally  criticized :  e.  g.  that  of  Abraham 
when,  already  once  warned  in  Egypt,  he  suffered 
the  king  of  Gerar  to  suppose  that  Sarah  was  merely 
his  sister;    or  th«t  of  David,  when,  by  feigning 
himself  mad,  he  pra>tised  deceit  upon  Achish.    The 
interpreter  of  Scripture  has  no  warrant  for  shutting 
his  eyes  to  swch  errors ;  certainly  nol  the  wan-ant 
of  David,  who  himself  virtually  confsjsed  them  in 
Ps.  iic»i-.  (see  es{)ecialiv  ver.  13).     He  must  a<> 
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knowledge  and  commend  the  holy  faith  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  earliest  recorded  deeds  of  Jacob,  a 
faith  rewarded  by  his  becoming  the  heir  of  God's 
promises ;  but  he  must  no  less  acknowledge  and 
condemn  Jacob's  unbrotherly  deceit  and  filial  dis- 
obedience, offences  punished  by  the  sorrows  that 
attended  him  from  his  flight  into  Mesopotamia  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  And  should  he  be  templed 
to  desire  that  in  such  cases  the  0.  T.  had  distin- 
guished more  directly  and  authoritatively  the  good 
from  the  evil,  he  will  aslf,  Would  it  in  that  case 
have  spoken  as  effectually  ?  Are  not  our  thoughts 
more  drawn  out,  and  our  affections  more  engaged, 
by  studying  a  man's  character  in  the  records  of  his 
life  than  in  a  summary  of  it  ready  prepared  for  us  ? 
Is  it  in  a  dried  and  labelled  collection  of  specimens, 
or  in  a  living  garden  where  the  flowers  have  all  their 
several  imperfections,  that  we  best  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  tnie  beauties  of  floral  nature  ?  The  true 
glory  of  the  0.  T.  is  here  the  choice  richness  of  the 
garden  into  which  it  conducts  us.  It  sets  before  us 
just  those  lives — the  lives  generally  of  religious 
men — which  will  best  repay  our  study,  and  will 
most  strongly  suggest  the  moral  lessons  that  God 
would  have  us  leai-n  ;  and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  0.  T.  history,  we  may 
most  surely  trace  the  oveiTuling  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  the  sacred  historians  wrote. 

But  the  0.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  there- 
fore prophetical  element,  the  result  of  that  organic 
unity  of  sacred  history  by  means  of  which  the  same 
God  who  in  His  wisdom  delayed,  till  the  fulness  of 
time  should  be  come,  the  advent  of  His  Son  into  the 
world,  ordained  that  all  the  career  and  worship  of 
His  earlier  people  should  outwardly  anticipate  the 
glories  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  His  spiritually  ran- 
somed Church.  Our  attention  is  here  first  attracted 
to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  0.  T.,  of 
the  prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the  time  that 
they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  and  the 
majority  of  which  still  awaited  their  fulfilment 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  bom.  No 
new  covenant  had  up  to  that  time  been  inaugu- 
rated (Jer.  xxxi.  31-40);  no  temple  built  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  Ezekiel  had  described  (xl. 
seqq.)  ;  nor  had  the  new  David  ere  that  arisen  to 
be  a  prince  in  Israel  (ib.  xxxiv.).  With  Christ  then 
the  new  era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  com- 
menced. In  Him  were  to  be  fulfilled  all  things  that 
were  written  in  the  La  w  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  Him  (Luke 
xxiv.  44 ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  54,  &c.).  A  marvellous 
amount  there  was  in  His  person  of  the  verification 
of  the  very  letter  of  prophecy — partly  that  it  might 
be  seen  how  definitely  all  had  pointed  to  Him ; 
partly  because  His  outward  mission,  up  to  the  time 
ot'  His  death,  was  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
ot  Israel,  and  the  letter  had  not  yet  been  finally 
superseded  by  the  spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly  be 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  significance  of  such 
prophecies  as  Zech.  ix.  9  was  exhausted  by  the 
mere  outward  verification ;  and  with  the  delivery 
ot  Christ  by  His  own  people  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
ttie  doom  on  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  rejecting  Him, 
and  the  ratification  of  the  new  covenant  by  His 
aeath,  and  the  subsequent  mission  of  the  apostles 
to  all  nations,  all  consummated  by  the  final  blow 
«'hich  fell  within  forty  years  on  the  once  chosen 
people  of  God,  the  outward  blessings  had  merged 
'or  ever  in  the  spiritual,  and  the  typical  Israehtish 
nation  in  the  Church  Universal. 
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recognition,  oj  either  Christ  or  His  apostles,  of  such 
prospective  outward  glories  as  the  prophecies,  lite- 
rally iutei-preted,  would  stiU  have  implied.  No  hop« 
of  outward  restoration  mingled  with  the  sentence  oi 
outward  doom  which  Christ  uttered  forth  on  the 
nation  from  which  He  Himself  had  sprung  (Matt.  xxi. 
43,  xxiii.  38,  xxiv.  2);  no  old  outward  deliverances 
with  the  spiritual  salvation  which  He  and  His 
apostles  declared  to  be  still  in  store  for  those  of  the 
race  of  Israel  who  should  believe  on  Him  (MaH. 
xxiii.  39;  Acts  iii.  19-21;  Rom.  xi. ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
16).  The  language  of  the  ancient  prophecies  is 
everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering  to£;ether,  the 
privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  universal  body 
of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52  ;  Act.s  ii.  39,  xv. 
15-17;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,32,33,  x.  11,  13,  xi.  25, 
26,  27  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16-18  ;  Gal.  iv.  27  ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
4-6,  10  ;  Rev.  iii.  7,  8,  xx.  8,  9,  sxi.  xxii.);  above 
all,  in  the  crowning  passage  of  the  apostolic  inter- 
pretation of  0.  T.  prophecy  (Heb.  xii.  22),  in  which 
the  Christian  Chm'ch  is  distinctly  marked  out  as 
the  Zion  of  whose  glory  all  the  prophets  had  spoken. 
Even  apart,  however,  from  the  authoritative  inter- 
pretation thus  placed  upon  them,  the  pi-ophecies 
contain  within  themselves,  in  sufficient  measure, 
the  evidence  of  their  spiritual  import.  It  could  not 
be  that  the  literal  Zion  should  be  greatiy  raised  in 
physical  height  (Is.  ii.  2),  or  all  the  Holy  Laud 
levelled  to  a  plain  (Zech.  xiv.  10),  or  portioned  out 
by  straight  lines  and  in  rectangles,  without  regard 
to  its  physiciil  confoitnation  (Ez.  xlv.) ;  or  that 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Temple  (ib.  xl.  2),  and  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  it  (ib.  xlv.  6),  and  yet  that  it  should  occupy 
its  old  place  (Jer.  xxxi.  38,  39 ;  Zech.  xii.  10) ;  or 
that  holy  waters  should  issue  iiom  Jerasalem,  in- 
creasing in  depth  as  they  roll  on,  not  through  the 
accession  of  any  tributary  streams,  but  simply  be- 
cause their  source  is  beneath  the  sanctuary  (Ez. 
xlvii.).  Nor  could  it  well  be  that,  after  a  long  loss 
of  genealogies  and  title-deeds,  the  Jews  should  be 
reorganized  in  their  tribes  and  families  (Zech.  xii. 
12-14;  Mai.  iii.  3;  Ez.  xlir.  15,  xlviii.),  and  set- 
tled after  their  old  estates  (Ez.  .x.xxvi.  11).  Nor 
again,  tliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  should 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  not  only  to  the 
festivals  (Zech.  xiv.  16),  but  even  monthly  and 
weekly  (Is.  Lxvi.  23),  and  yet  that  while  Jerusalem 
were  thus  the  seat  of  worship  for  the  whole  world, 
there  sliould  also  be  altars  everywhere  (Is.  xix.  19  , 
Zeph.  ii.  11;  Mai.  i.  11),  both  being  really  but 
difl'erent  expressions  of  the  same  spiritual  truth— 
the  extension  of  God's  pure  worship  to  all  nations. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  Jews  will  ever  again  out^ 
wardly  triumpli  over  heathen  nations  that  hav« 
long  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  history  (Am.  ix. 
11,  12;  Is.  xi.  14;  Mic.  v.  5;  Ob.  17-21).  Nor 
will  sacrifices  be  renewed  (Ez.  xliii.  &c.)  when 
Christ  has  by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified  ;  nor  will  a  special  sanctity  yet 
attach  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  hour  is  ccme  that 
"  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jenisalem " 
shall  men  worship  the  Father ;  nor  yet  to  the  na- 
tural Israel  (cf.  Joel  iii.  4),  when  in  Christ  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  all  believers  being  now 
ahke  the  circumcision  (Phil.  iii.  3)  and  Abraham's 
seed  (Gal.  iii.  29),  and  the  name  Israel  being  fre- 
quently used  in  the  N.  T.  of  the  whole  Christian 
Chiuch  (Matt.  xix.  28 :  Luke  xxii.  30 ;  Rom.  xi. 
26  ;  Gal.  vi.  16;  cf.  Rev.  vii.  4,  xxi.  12). 

The  substance  therefore  of  these  prophecies  is  the 
glory  of  the   Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom :  it  is 
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but  the  form  that  is  derived  from  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  career  of  God's  ancient  people, 
which  had  passed,  or  all  but  passed,  away  before 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  blessings  commenced. 
The  one  kingdom  was  indeed  to  merge  into  rather 
than  to  be  violently  replaced  by  the  other;  the 
holy  seed  of  old  was  to  be  the  stock  of  the  new 
generation ;  men  of  all  nations  were  to  take  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  and  Israelitish  apostles  were 
to  become  the  patriarchs  of  the  new  Christian  com- 
munity. Nor  was  even  the  form  in  which  the 
announcement  of  the  new  blessings  had  been  clothed 
to  be  rudely  cast  aside :  the  imagery  of  the  prophets 
is  on  every  account  justly  dear  to  us,  and  from 
love,  no  less  than  from  habit,  we  still  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan.  But  then  arises  the  question. 
Must  not  this  language  have  been  divinely  designed 
from  the  first  as  the  language  of  God's  Church  ? 
Is  it  easily  to  be  supposed  that  the  piophets,  whose 
writings  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  should 
have  so  extensively  used  the  history  of  the  old 
Israel  as  the  garment  wherein  to  enwrap  their  de- 
lineations of  the  blessings  of  the  new,  and  yet  that 
that  history  should  not  be  in  itself  essentially  an 
anticipation  of  what  the  pi'omised  Redeemer  was  to 
bring  with  him  ?  Besides,  the  typical  impi/rt  of 
the  Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ritual  worship  is  im- 
plied in  Heb.  ix.  ("  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signi^ 
fying"),  and  is  almost  universally  allowed  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of  Israel's 
history  from  the  ceremonies  of  Israel's  worship ; 
nor  yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  preceding  history 
of  the  patriarchs  from  those  of  the  history  of  Isiael. 
The  N.  T.  itself  implies  the  typical  import  of  a 
large  part  of  the  0.  T.  naiTative.  The  original 
dominion  conferred  upon  man  (1  Cor.  xv.  27  ;  Heb. 
ii.  8),  the  rest  of  God  on  the  seventh  day  (Heb.  iv. 
4),  the  institution  of  marriage  (Eph.  v.  31),  are  in 
it  all  Invested  with  a  deeper  and  prospective  mean- 
ing. So  also  the  offering  and  martp'dom  of  Abel 
(Heb.  xi.  4,  xii.  24)  ;  the  preservation  of  Noah  and 
his  family  in  the  ark  (1  Pet.  iii.  21)  ;  the  priest- 
hood of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.,  following  Ps.  ex. 
4)  ;  the  mutual  relation  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  of 
their  children  (Gal.  iv.  22,  seqq.);  the  offering 
and  rescue  of  Isaac  (Rom.  viii.  32  ;  Heb.  xi.  19) ; 
the  favour  of  God  to  Jacob  rather  than  Esau  (Rom. 
ix.  10-13,  following  Mai.  i.  2,  3);  the  sojourn  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  (Matt.  ii.  15) ;  the  passover  feast 
'1  Cor.  V.  7,  8)  ;  the  shepherdship  of  Moses  (Heb. 
xiii.  20,  cf.  Is.  Ixiii.  11.  Sept.);  his  veiling  of  his 
face  at  Sinai  (2  Cor.  iii.  13)  ;  the  ratification  of  the 
covenant  by  blood  (Heb.  ix.  18,  seqq.)  ;  the  priestly 
character  of  the  chosen  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9)  ;  God's 
outward  presence  with  them  (2  Cor.  vi.  16) ;  the 
various  events  in  their  pilgi-image  through  the 
dese;  t  (1  Cor.  x.),  and  specially  the  eating  of  manna 
from  heaven  (Matt.  iv.  4;  John  vi.  48-51);  the 
lifting  up  of  the  brasen  sei-pent  (John  iii.  14) ;  the 
promise  of  the  divine  presence  with  Israel  after  the 
removal  of  Moses,  their  shepherd,  from  them  (Heb. 
ziii.  5,  cf.  Deut.  xxxi.  6)  ;  the  kingdom  of  David 
(Luke  i.   32,   33) ;    and  the  devouring  of  Jonah 

iMatt.  xii.  40).  If  some  of  these  instances  be 
eemed  doubtful,  let  at  least  the  rest  be  duly 
weighed,  aud  this  not  without  regard  to  the  cumu- 
lative force  of  the  whole.  In  the  O.  T.  itself  we 
have,  and  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and 
persons  expressly  treated  as  typical :  e.  g.  the 
making  the  once-rejected  stone  the  headstone  of  the 
ooruer  (probably  a  historical  incident  in  the  laying 
rf  the  foundation  of  /he  second  Temple,  Ps,  czviii. 
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22) ;  the  arraying  of  Joshua  the  high  priest  with 
fair  garments  (Zech.  iii.),  and  the  placing  of  cro\ni« 
on  his  head  to  symbolize  the  union  of  royalty  and 
priesthood  (Zech.  vi.  9,  seqq.).  A  further  tcstt 
mony  to  the  typical  charactei-  of  the  history  or  tlie 
Old  Testament  is  furaished  by  the  typical  character 
of  the  events  related  even  in  the  New.  All  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  essentially  typical,  and  are 
almost  universally  so  acknowledged :  the  works  of 
mercy  which  He  wrought  outwardly  on  the  body 
betokening  His  corresponding  operations  withi» 
man's  soul.  So  too  the  outward  fulfilments  of  pro 
phecy  in  the  Redeemer's  life  were  types  of  the 
deeper  though  less  immediately  striking  fulfilment 
which  it  was  to  continue  to  receive  ideally  ;  and  if 
tliis  deeper  and  more  spiritual  significance  underlie 
the  literal  narrative  of  the  New  Testament,  how 
much  more  that  of  the  Old,  which  was  so  essentially 
designed  as  a  preparation  for  the  good  things  \a 
come  !  A  remarkable  and  honourable  testimony  on 
this  subject  was  borne  in  his  later  years  by  De  Wette. 
"  Long  before  Chi'ist  appeared,"  he  says,  "  the  world 
was  prepared  for  His  appearance :  the  entire  0.  T.  is 
a  gi-eat  prophecy,  a  gi-eat  type  of  Him  who  was  to 
come,  and  did  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy 
seers  of  the  0.  T.  saw,  in  spirit,  the  advent  of  Christ 
long  beforehand,  and  in  prophetic  anticipations  of 
greater  or  less  clearness  had  presages  of  the  new 
doctrine?  The  typological  comparison  too  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  the  New  was  no  mere  play  of 
fancy ;  and  it  is  scarcely  altogether  accidental  that 
the  evangelic  hiotoi-y,  in  the  most  important  pai'- 
ticulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic"  (cited  by 
Tholuck,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New). 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  in  many  quarters 
an  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element 
in  the  historical  parts  of  the  0.  T.,  arising  from 
the  fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endanger 
that  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  events  recorded. 
Nor  is  such  danger  altogether  visionary ;  for  one- 
sided and  prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever 
so  abusing  one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to 
cast  a  slight  upon  the  rest.  But  this  does  not  affect 
its  existence ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cer- 
tainly cases  in  which  the  spiritual  element  confirms 
the  outward  reahty  of  the  historical  fact.  So  is  it 
with  the  devouring  of  Jonah ;  which  many  would 
consign  to  the  region  of  parable  or  myth,  not  appa- 
rently from  any  result  of  criticism,  which  is  indeed 
at  a  loss  to  find  an  origin  for  the  story  save  in  fact, 
but  simply  from  the  unwillingness  to  give  credit  to 
an  event  the  extraordinary  character  of  which  must 
have  been  patent  from  the  first.  But  if  the  divine 
purpose  were  to  prefigure  in  a  striking  and  effective 
manner  the  passage  of  our  Saviour  through  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb,  how  could  any  ordinary 
event,  akin  to  ordinary  human  experience,  ade- 
quately represent  that  of  which  we  have  no  expe- 
rience ?  The  utmost  perils  of  the  royal  psiilmist 
required,  in  Ps.  xviii.,  to  be  heightened  and  com- 
pacted together  by  the  aid  of  extraneous  imagery  in 
order  that  they  might  typify  the  horrors  of  death. 
Those  same  horrors  were  more  definitely  prefigured 
by  the  incaixeration  of  Jonah :  it  was  a  marvellous 
type,  but  not  more  marvellous  than  the  antitype 
which  it  foreshadowed  :  it  testified  by  its  very  won- 
drousness  that  there  are  gloomy  terrors  beyond  any 
of  which  this  world  supplies  the  experience,  but  over 
which  Christ  should  triumph,  as  Jonah  was  deli" 
vered  fiom  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

Of  another  danger  lesettini;  the  path  of  the  spi- 
ritual interpreter  of  the  0.  T.,  we  have  a  warning 
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in  the  unedifyiug  puerilities  into  which  sorje  havp  I 
fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  forgoing 
too  curious  a  search  for  mere  external  resemblances 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Nev,-,  though 
withal  thankfully  recognizing  them  wherever  they 
preseut  themselves.  His  true  task  will  be  rather  to 
investigate  the  inwai-d  ideas  involved  in  the  0.  T. 
narratives,  institutions,  and  prophecies  t-.emselves, 
by  the  aid  of  the  more  perfect  mauifestat;3n  of  tliose 
idi.«as  in  the  transactions  and  events  of  gofpel-tinies. 
The  spiritual  interpretation  must  rest  upon  both 
the  litend  and  tlie  moral ;  and  there  can  be  no  spi- 
ritual analogy  between  things  whicli  have  nought 
morally  in  common.  One  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple will  of  course  be,  that  we  must  never  be  con- 
tent to  rest  in  any  mere  outward  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  It  can  never,  for  example,  be  admitted 
that  the  ordinance  lespecting  the  entireness  of  the 
passover-lamb  had  reference  merely  to  the  presei-va- 
tion  of  our  Saviour's  lags  unbroken  on  the  cross,  or 
that  the  concluding  words  of  Zeeh.  is.  9,  pointed 
merely  to  the  animal  on  which  our  Saviour  should 
outwai'dly  ride  into  Jerusalem,  or  that  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  its  evangelic  reference,  had 
respect  merely  to  the  temporary  sojourn  of  om-  Sa- 
viour in  the  same  country.  However  remarkable 
the  outward  fulfilment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us 
to  some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a  moral  element 
is  involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
j)rinciple  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which  was 
forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it  was  sinful,  not 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  is  free  from  sin. 
We  may,  for  example,  reject,  as  altogether  ground- 
less, the  view,  often  propounded,  but  never  proved, 
that  Solomon's  maniage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
was  a  figure  of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  that  that  which 
was  sinful  may  have  originated  the  occasion  for  the 
exhibition  of  some  striking  type,  than  there  is  in 
believing  that  disobedience  brought  about  the  need 
of  redemption.  The  Israelites  sinned  in  demanding 
a  king ;  yet  the  earthly  kingdom  of  David  was  a 
type  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Jonah's  fleeing,  like  the  first  Adam, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that  he  became  so 
jignal  a  type  of  the  second  Adam  in  his  three  days' 
removal  from  the  light  of  heaven.  So  again  that 
which  was  tolerated  rather  than  approved  may  con- 
tain within  itself  the  type  of  something  imperfect,  in 
contrast  to  that  which  is  more  perfect.  Thus  Hagar, 
as  the  concubine  of  Abraham,  represented  the  cove- 
nant at  Sinai ;  but  it  is  only  the  bondage-aspect  of 
that  covenant  which  here  comes  directly  luider  con- 
sideration, and  the  children  of  the  covenant,  sym- 
bolized by  Ishmael,  are  those  only  who  cleave  to 
the  element  of  bondage  in  it. 

Yet  withal,  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  0.  T.,  we  must  abstain  from 
attempting  to  define  the  limits,  or  to  measure  the 
extent  of  its  fulness.  That  fulness  has  ceitainly 
not  yet  been,  nor  will  by  us  be,  exhausted.  Search 
after  truth,  and  reverence  for  the  native  worth  of 
the  written  Word,  authorize  us  indeed  to  reject  past 
interpretations  of  it  which  cannot  be  shown  to  rest 
on  any  solid  foundation.  Still  all  interpretation  is 
essentially  progressive  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  0.  T. 
cm  we  tell  the  number  of  meanings  and  bearings, 
beyond  tliooe  witii  which  v,"e  are  ourselves  familiar, 
which  may  one  day  be  brought  out,  and  which  then 
Dot  only  may  approve  theniRelve.s  by  their  intrinsic 
rtajwoableuess,  but  even  ■^^ay  by  tut>r  mutual  har- 
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mony  an^  practical  interest  fiirnish  additional  ev> 
dence  of  t  .e  di%'iue  source  of  that  S*;ripture  whicn 
caimot  be  broken 

C.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  is 
THE  New  Testament  . 

The  New  Testament  quotations  fi'om  the  Old 
form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connexion  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  Bible.  They  are  manifold  lu 
kind.  Some  of  the  passages  quoted  contain  pro 
phecies,  or  involve  types  of  which  the  N.  T.  writers 
designed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment.  Others  aie  in 
troduced  as  direct  logical  supports  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  were  enforcing.  In  all  cases  which  can 
be  clearly  referred  to  either  of  these  categories,  we 
are  fairly  warranted  in  deeming  the  use  which  hat> 
been  made  of  the  older  text  autlioritative ;  and  from 
these,  and  especially  from  an  analysis  of  the  quota- 
tions which  at  first  sight  present  difficulties,  w€ 
may  study  the  principles  on  which  the  sacred  appre- 
ciation and  exegesis  of  the  older  scriptures  has  pro- 
ceeded. Let  it  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  howevei 
just  the  interpretations  virtually  placed  upon  the 
passages  quoted,  they  do  not  profess  to  be  necessa- 
rily complete.  The  contrary  is  indeed  manifest 
from  the  two  opposite  bearings  of  the  same  passage, 
Ps.  xxiv.  1,  brought  out  by  St.  Paul  in  the  course 
of  a  few  verses,  1  Cor.  x.  26,  28.  But  in  many 
instances  also  the  N.  T.  writers  have  quoted  the 
0.  T.  lather  by  way  of  illustration,  than  with  the 
intention  of  leaning  upon  it;  variously  applying 
and  adapting  it,  and  making  its  language  the  vehicle 
of  their  own  independent  thoughts.  It  could  hardly 
well  be  otherwise.  The  thoughts  of  all  who  have 
been  deeply  educated  in  the  Scriptures  naturallj' 
move  in  scriptural  diction :  it  would  have  been 
strange  had  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  formed  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quota- 
tions into  their  distinctive  classes.  But  among 
those  in  which  a  prophetical  or  typical  force  is 
ascribed  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  all  that  are  introduced  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Scripture  was  "  fulfilled."  And 
it  may  be  obr.erved  that  the  word  "  fulfil,"  as 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  had  been 
predicted  or  foreshadowed,  is  in  the  N-  T.  only  used 
by  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  companion-apostles . 
not  by  St.  JIark  nor  St.  Luke,  except  in  their  reports 
of  our  Lord's  and  Peter's  sayings,  nor  yet  by  St. 
Paul  (Mark  xv.  28,  is  not  genuine).  It  had  grown 
familiar  to  the  original  apostles  fiom  the  continuaJ 
verification  of  the  O.  T.  which  they  had  beheld  in 
the  events  of  their  Master's  career.  These  had  tes- 
tified to  the  deep  connexion  between  the  utterances 
of  the  0.  T.  and  the  realities  of  the  Gospel ;  and, 
through  the  general  connexion  in  turn  casting  down 
its  radiance  on  the  individual  points  of  contact,  the 
higher  term  was  occasionally  applied  to  express  a 
relation  for  which,  viewed  merely  in  itself,  weaker 
language  might  l-ave  sufficed.  Three  "  fulfilments  " 
of  Scripture  are  traced  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  inci- 
dents of  our  Saviour's  infancy  (ii.  15,  18,  23'. 
He  beheld  Him  marked  out  as  the  true  Israel,  tht 
beloved  of  God  with  high  destiny  before  Him,  by 
the  outward  correspondence  between  His  and  Israel's 
sojourn  i-^  '^'-gypt.  The  sorrowing  of  the  mothers 
of  Bethlehem  for  their  children  was  to  him  a  re- 
newal of  the  grief  for  the  captives  at  Fuamah,  which 
grief  Jeremiah  had  described  in  language  suggested 
by  the  record  of  the  patriaichal  grief  for  the  loss  oi 
JoMph :  it  was  thus  a  present  token  (we  need  accouui 
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A  no  more)  of  the  spiritual  captivity  which  all  ont- 
(•/arJ  captivities  recalled,  and  from  which,  since  it 
had  been  declared  that  there  was  hope  in  the  end, 
Christ  was  to  prove  the  deliverer.  And  again, 
Christ's  sojourn  in  despised  Nazareth,  was  an  out- 
Hai'd  token  of  the  lowliness  of  his  condition  ;  and  if 
the  prophets  had  rightly  spoken,  this  lowhness  was 
the  necessary  prelude,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the 
pledge  of  his  future  glory.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  cases  the  evangelist,  in  his  wonted  phrase,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  events  came  to  pass  that 
that  which  was  spoken  "  might  be  fulfilled :"  lan- 
guage which  must  not  be  arbitrarily  softened  down. 
In  the  other  case  the  phrase  is  less  definitely  strong  : 
"  Then  was  fulfilled,"  &C.  The  substitution  of  this 
phrase  can,  however,  of  itself  decide  nothing,  for  it 
is  used  of  an  acknowledged  prophecy  in  .xxvii.  9. 
And  should  any  be  disposed  on  other  grounds  to 
new  the  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  merely  as 
?.n  adornment  of  the  narrative,  let  them  first  con- 
sider whether  the  evangelist,  who  was  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Christ,  would  be  likely  formally 
to  introduce  a  passage  from  the  0.  T.  merely  as  an 
Tlustration  of  maternal  grief. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  we  find  a  continual  variation 
from  the  letter  of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this 
variation  three  causes  may  be  specified  as  having 
contributed. 

First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the 
Septuagint ;  correcting  it  mdeed  more  or  less  by 
the  Hebrew,  especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
purpose;  occasionally  deserting  it  altogether;  still 
abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  show  that 
it  was  the  primary  source  whence  their  quotations 
were  diawn.  Their  use  of  it  may  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  corresponding  use  of  our  liturgical 
version  of  the  Psalms ;  a  use  founded  on  love  as 
well  as  on  habit,  but  which  nevertheless  we  forgo 
when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  follow 
the  moie  accurate  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  Septuagint  version  do  not 
interfere  with  the  pui-pose  which  the  N.  T.  writer 
had  in  view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  reraam 
in  his  quotation :  see  Matt.  xv.  9  (a  record  of  our 
Lord's  words)  ;  Luke  iv.  18  ;  Acts  xiii.  41,  xv.  17  ; 
Rom.  XV.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  Heb.  viii.  9,  x.  5,  xi.  21. 
The  current  of  apostolic  thought  too  is  frequently 
dictated  by  words  of  the  Septuagint,  which  differ 
much  from  the  Hebrew:  see  Rom.  ii.  24;  1  Cor. 
XV.  55  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15.  Or  even  an  j 
absolute  interpolation  of  the  Septuagint  is  quoted, 
Heb.  i.  6  (Deut.  xxxii.  43).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Matt.  xxi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19,  the  Septuagint  is  cor- 
rected by  the  Hebrew:  so  too  in  Matt.  ix.  13; 
Luke  xxii.  37,  there  is  au  effort  to  preserve  an 
expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew  which  the  Septuagint 
h\d  lost ;  and  in  Matt.  iv.  15,  16  ;  John  xix.  37  ;  1 
Car.  XT.  54,  the  Septuagint  disappears  altogether. 
Ii:  Rom.  ix.  33,  we  have  a  quotation  from  the 
Septuagint  combined  with  another  from  the  Hebrew. 
la  Mark  xii.  30;  Luke  x.  27;  Rom.  xii.  19,  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  are  superadded  the  one 
ujioii  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
r.hich  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the  Septuagint  is 
cniformly  followed;  except  in  the  one  remaikable 
quotation,  Heb.  x.  30,  which,  according  neither  with 
the  Hebrew  nor  the  Septuagint,  was  probably  derived 
froui  the  last-named  passage,  Rom.  xii.  19,  where- 
with it  exactly  coincides.  The  quotation  in  1  Cor. 
".  9  seems  to  have  been  derived  not  directly  fiom 
ki'p  0.  T.,  but  rather  from  a  Christian  liturgy  or 
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other  document  int^  which  the  language  of  Is.  Ixiv. 
4,  had  bedn  transferred. 

Secondly,  the  N.  T.  writers  must  have  frequently 
quoted  fnm  memory.  The  0.  T.  had  been  deeply 
instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  tor  service,  when- 
ever needed;  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions 
which  they  witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up 
in  life  before  them  :  cf.  John  ii.  17,  22.  It  was  o< 
the  very  essence  of  such  a  living  use  of  0.  T.  scrip- 
ture that  'heir  quotations  of  it  should  not  of  nece«- 
sity  be  verbally  exact. 

Thirdly,  combined  with  this,  there  was  an  altens- 
tion  of  cofiscious  or  unconscious  design.  Sometimea 
the  objer  t  of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force  ■ 
hence  the  variation  from  the  oi-iginal  in  the  foiin  of 
the  diviae  oath,  Rom.  ,xiv.  11;  or  the  result  "  I 
quake,"  substitiited  for  the  cause,  Heb.  xii.  21  ;  or 
the  insertion  of  rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the 
einphasr-;  Heb.  xii.  26;  or  the  change  of  person  to 
show  th.2t  what  men  perpetrated  had  its  root  in 
God's  determinate  counsel,  Matt.  xx\'i.  31.  Some- 
times .•HI  0.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the 
abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little  alteration,  as  to 
present  an  aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what 
is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose.  Acts  i.  20  ; 
1  Cor.  i.  31.  At  other  times  a  passage  is  enlarged 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from  another 
source  :  thus  in  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  although  the  con- 
tents are  professedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  from 
Is.  Ixi.,  we  have  the  words  "  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,"  introduced  from  Is.  Iviii. 
6  (Sept.) :  similarly  in  Rom.  xi.  8,  Deut.  xxix.  4 
is  combined  with  Is.  xxix.  10.  In  some  cases  still 
greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  assumed.  In  Rom. 
It.  11,  the  word  iras  is  introduced  into  Is.  x.xviii.  16, 
to  show  that  that  is  uttered  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike.  In  Rom.  xi.  26,  27,  the  "  to  Ziou"  of  Is. 
lix.  20  (Sept.  '4veKev  Sicoi/)  is  replaced  by  "  out  of 
Sion "  (suggested  by  Is.  ii.  3) :  to  Zion  the  Re- 
deemer had  already  come ;  from  Zion,  the  Christian 
Church,  His  law  was  to  go  forth ;  or  even  from  the 
literal  Jerusalem,  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Rom.  xv.  19, 
for,  till  she  was  destroyed,  the  type  was  still  in  a 
measure  kept  up.  In  Matt.  viii.  17,  the  words  of 
Is.  liii.  4  are  adapted  to  the  divine  removal  of  dis- 
ease, the  outward  token  and  witness  of  that  sin 
which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove  by  His 
death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  com- 
pletely. For  other,  though  less  striking,  instances 
of  variation,  see  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  In 
some  places  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original 
are  taken  up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning: 
tlius  the  epx^/xevos,  which  in  Hab.  ii.  3  merely 
qualified  the  verb,  'sin  Heb.  x.  37  made  the  subject 
to  it. 

Almost  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration  in 
the  quotation  itself,  is  the  circumstance  that  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the 
author  of  a  prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah: 
the  reason  being,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Heng- 
stenberg  in  his  Christology,  that  the  prophecy  is 
based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and  that  with- 
out a  reference  to  this  original  source  the  most 
essential  features  of  tlie  fulfilment  of  Zechariah  s 
prophecy  would  be  misunderstood.  The  case  is 
indeed  not  entiiely  unique ;  for  in  the  Greek  of 
Mark  i.  2,  3,  where  Mai.  iii.  1  is  combined  with 
Is.  xl.  3,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned : 
it  was  on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly 
depended.  On  the  other  hand  in  Matt.  ii.  25  , 
John  vi.  45,  the  comprehensive  mention  of  the  pro 
phefei  indicates  a  reference  not  only  to  the  pasBagej 
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more  particularly  contemplated,  Is.  xi.  1,  liv.  13, 
but  also  to  the  general  tenour  of  what  had  been 
elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 

The  above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  freedom  with  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
mterwove  the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings. 
It  could  only  result  in  failure  were  we  to  attempt 
any  merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from 
the  O.  T.  text  which  are  essentially  not  mechanical. 
That  which  is  still  replete  with  life  may  not  be 
dissected  by  the  anatomist.  There  is  a  spiritual 
meaning  in  their  employment  of  Scripture,  even  as 
there  is  a  spiritual  meaning  in  Scripture  itself.  And 
though  it  would  be  as  idle  to  treat  of  their  quota- 
tions without  reference  to  the  Septuagint,  as  it 
would  be  to  treat  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Bible 
without  attending  first  to  the  literal  interpretation, 
rftill  it  is  only  when  we  pay  regard  to  the  inner 
purpose  for  which  each  separate  quotation  was 
Blade,  and  the  inner  significance  to  the  writer's 
mind  of  the  passage  quoted,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  true  solution  of  the  difiiculties  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  quotations  frequently  present. 
(Convenient  tables  of  the  quotations,  ranged  in  the 
order  of  the  N.  T.  passages,  are  given  in  the  Intro- 
ductions of  Davidson  and  Home.  A  much  fuller 
table,  embracing  the  infoi-mal  verbal  allusions,  and 
ranged  in  the  contraiy  order,  but  with  a  reverse 
index,  has  been  compiled  by  Gough,  and  published 
separately,  1855.)  [J.  F.  T.] 

OLIVE  (n_^T :  i\ala).    No  tree  is  more  closely 

associated  with  the  history  and  civilization  of  man. 
Our  concern  with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  relations, 
and  in  its  connexion  with  Judaea  and  the  Jewish 
people. 

Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive- 
tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  foliage  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the  waters 
of  the  flood  began  to  retire.  "  Lo !  in  the  dove's 
mouth  was  an  olive-leaf  pluckt  off :  so  Noah  knew 
that  the  waters  were  abated  from  otf  the  earth  " 
(Gen.  viii.  11).  How  far  this  early  incident  may 
have  suggested  the  later  emblematical  meanings  of 
the  leaf,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  but  now  it  is  as 
difficult  for  us  to  disconnect  the  thought  of  peace 
from  this  scene  of  primitive  patriarchal  history,  as 
from  a  multitude  of  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets.  Next,  we  find  it  the  most  prominent 
tree  in  the  earliest  allegory.  When  the  tn.'es  invited 
't  to  reign  over  them,  its  sagacious  ansnvrr  sets  it 
Defore  us  in  its  characteristic  relations  io  Divine 
worship  and  domestic  life.  "  Should  I  leave  my 
fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?"  (Judg.  ix. 
8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the  emblem  of  prosperity 
and  the  divine  blessing.  He  compares  himself  to 
"  a  gieen  olive-tree  in  the  house  of  God  "  (Ps.  lii.  8)  ; 
and  he  compares  the  children  of  a  righteous  man  to 
the  "olive-branches  round  about  his  table"  (Ps. 
cixviii.  3).  So  with  the  later  prophets  it  is  the 
symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength  ;  and 
hence  ihe  symbol  of  religious  privileges :  "  His 
branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as 
the  olive-tree,"  are  the  words  in  the  concluding 
promise  of  Hosea  (xiv.  6).  "  The  Lord  called  thy 
name  a  green  olive-tree,  fair,  and  of  goodly  fruit," 
is  the  expostulation  of  Jeremiah  when  he  foretells 
retribution  for  advantages  abused  (xi.  16).  Here 
we  may  compare  Ecclus.  1.10.  We  must  bear 

ia  miud,    n  reading  this  imageiy,  that  the  olive 
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was  amon;,  tne  most  abundant  atd  cnaract«rist5e 
vegetation  of  Judaea.  Thus  after  the  captivity, 
when  the  Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
we  find  them,  among  other  branches  for  the  booths, 
bringing  "  olive-branches  "  from  the  "  mount " 
(Neh.  viii.  15).  "  The  mount"  is  doubtless  the 
famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives,  the  "Olivetum'' 
of  the  Vulgate.  [Olives,  Mount  of.]  Here 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  trees  of  this  sacred  hill 
witnessed  not  only  the  humiliation  and  sorrow  o( 
David  in  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  SG), 
but  also  some  of  the  most  solemn  scenes  in  the  life 
of  David's  Lord  and  Son  ;  the  prophecy  over  Jeru- 
salem, the  agony  in  the  garden  (Gethsemane 
itself  means  "  a  press  for  olive-oil "),  and  the 
ascension  to  heaven.  Turning  now  to  the  mystic 
imageiy  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3, 11-14),  and  of  St.  John 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3, 4),  we  find  the  olive- 
tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
We  cannot  enter  into  any  explanation  of  "  the  two 
olive-trees  .  .  .  the  two  olive-branches  .  .  .  the  two 
anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
ca.rth  "  (Zech.)  ;  or  of  "  the  two  witnesses  .  .  .  th« 
two  olive-trees  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth" 
(Rev.) :  but  we  may  remai'k  that  we  have  here  a 
very  expressive  link  between  the  prophecies  of  the 
0.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  Finally,  in  the  argumentation 
of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree 
supplies  the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the 
"wild  olive"  (aypttKaios),  grafted  in  upon  the 
"good  olive"  {Ka\\i4\atos),  to  which  once  the 
Jews  belonged,  and  with  which  they  may  again  be 
incorporated.  It  must  occur  to  any  one  that  the 
natural  process  of  grafting  is  here  inverted,  the 
custom  being  to  engraft  a  good  branch  upon  a  bad 
stock.  And  it  has  been  contended  that  in  the  case 
of  the  olive-tree  the  invei-se  process  is  sometimes 
practised,  a  wild  twig  being  engi-afted  to  strengthen 
the  cultivated  olive.  Thus  Mr.  Ewbank  {Comm. 
on  Romans,  ii.  112)  quotes  from  Palladius : 
"  Fecundat  sterills  piugues  oleaster  olivas, 
Et  quae  non  novit  munera  ferre  docet." 
But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
have  recourse  to  this  supposition :  and  indeed  it 
confuses  the  allegory.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  St.  Paul 
would  hold  himself  tied  by  horticultural  laws  in 
using  such  an  image  as  this.  Perhaps  the  very 
stress  of  the  allegory  is  in  this,  that  the  grafting  is 
contrary  to  nature  (irapa  (pvgriv  evfKevrpiaditSi 
V.  24). 

This  discussion  of  the  passage  in  the  Romans 
leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive-tree,  its  industrial  applications,  and  genei-al 
characteristics.  It  grows  freely  almost  everywhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pa- 
lestine. See  Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xx\-iii.  40.  Olive- 
yards  are  a  matter  of  couree  in  descriptions  of  the 
country,  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg.  sv. 
5  ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very  extensivij 
ones  (1  Chr.  xrvii.  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
a^iundant  in  the  country.  Almost  eveiy  village  has 
its  olive-gi'ove.  Certain  districts  may  be  specified 
where  at  various  times  this  tree  has  been  veiy 
luxuriant.  Of  Asher,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Lebanon, 
it  was  prophesied  that  he  should  "  dip  his  foot  in 
oil "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24).  The  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jei-usalem  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  the  article  on  Gaza  we  have  aJluded  to  its  large 
and  productive  olive-woods  in  the  present  duy :  and 
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we  amy  refer  to  Van  de  Velde's  Syria  (i.  386)  for 
their  extent  and  beauty  in  the  vale  of  Shechem. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  the  oiive-tree  had  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Israelites, 
their  trade,  and  even  their  public  ceremonies  and 
religious  worship.  A  good  illustration  of  the  use 
of  olive-oil  tor  food  is  furnished  by  2  Chr.  ii.  10, 
where  we  are  told  that  Solomon  provided  Hiram's 
men  with  "  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil."  Com- 
pare Ezra  iii.  7.  Too  much  of  this  product  was 
supplied  lor  home  consumption  :  hence  we  find  the 
country  sending  it  as  an  export  to  Tyre  (Kz.  xxvii. 
17),  and  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1).  This  oil  was  used 
in  coroiwtions :  thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty (1  Sam.  X.  1,  xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed 
with  the  offerings  in  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15). 
liven  in  the  wilderness  veiy  strict  directions  were 
jiven  that,  m  the  tabernacle,  the  Israelites  were 
Lo  hjve  "  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to 
cause  the  lamp  to  burn  always"  (Ex.  xxvii.  20). 
For  the  burning  of  it  in  common  lamps  see  Matt. 
XXV.  3,  4,  8.  The  use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin 
was  customary,  and  indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps. 
xxiii.  5,  Matt.  vi.  17).  It  was  also  employed  medi- 
cinally in  surgical  cases  (Luke  x.  34).»  See  again 
Mark  vi.  13  ;  Jam.  v.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination 
with  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  sick.  [Oil  ;  Anoint.] 
Noi',  in  enumerating  the  useful  applications  of  the 
olive-tree,  must  we  forget  the  wood,  which  is  hard 
and  solid,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  a  pleasing  yellowish 
tint.  In  Solomon's  temple  the  cherubim  were  "  of 
olive-tree"  (1  K.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (vers.  31, 
32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  berries 
(Jam.  iM.  12,  2  Esd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the 
oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  beating  it  (Deut. 
xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  the  fruit 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Hence  the  mention 
of  "  oil-fats"  (Joel  ii.  24).  Nor  must  the  flower 
be  passed  over  without  notice : 

"  Si  bene  floruerint  oleae,  nitidissimus  annus." 

Ov.  Fast.  V.  265. 
The  wind  was   dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the 
olive ;  for  the  least  ruffling  of  a  breeze  is  apt  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  fall : 

"  Florebant  oleae  :  venti  nocuere  protervl." — Ibid.  321. 
Thus  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite :  "  He  shall  cast  off  his  flower  like  the 
olive  "  (Job  XV.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a  foi-midable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  that  "  the  labour  of  the 
olive  failed  "  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  it  thrives  beft  in  warm  and  sunny  situations. 
it  is  of  a  moderate  height,  with  knotty  gnarled 
trunks,  and  a  smooth  ash-coloured  bark.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its  look  is 
singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigour :  and  this 
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■  All  these  subjects  admit  of  very  full  illustration  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  And  if  this  were  not  a  Biblical 
article,  we  should  dwell  upon  other  classical  associations 
of  the  tree  which  supplied  the  victor's  wreath  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  a  twig  of  which  is  the  familiar  mark 
jU  the  coins  of  Athens.    See  Judith  xv.  13. 

.  "I'.  7i?  .  •  o-voL^acri^  tmv  eXaiiav  :  dims 
olivarum.  The  names  applied  to  the  mount  in  the  Tar- 
gt^TOs  are  as  follows  :  — NJT'T  1113  or  XTIH  (2  Sam. 
xv.  30,  2  K.  xxiii.  13,  Ez.  si.  23,  Zech.  xiv.  4^  NriEi'JD  'D 
(Cant.  vlli.  3;  and  Gen.  viii.  11,  Pseudojon.  only)".  The 
latter  Is  the  name  employed  in  the  Mishna  (Parah,  c.  3). 
Its  meaning- Is  "  oil "  or  "  ointment."   The  modem  Arabic 


is  the  Torco  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  its  *'  green* 
ness,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  prosperity. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous.  Those  who  see 
olives  for  the  fii'st  time  are  occasionally  disappointed 
by  the  dusty  colour  of  their  foliage  ;  but  those  who 
are  familiar  with  them  find  an  inexpressible  charm 
in  the  rippling  changes  of  these  slender  grey-greer, 
leaves.  Mr.  Ruskin's  pages  in  the  Stones  of  Venice 
(iii.  175-177)  are  not  at  all  extravagant. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive. 
All  who  have  written  on  the  trees  and  plants  of 
Scripture  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  olive. 
One  especially  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Book,  pp.  51-57.  But,  for 
Biblical  illustration,  no  later  work  is  so  useful  as 
the  Hierohotanicon  of  Celsius,  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Linnaeus.  [J.  S.  H.T 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF  (DTinn  in  :  rh 
opos  rwv  i\aiwu :  Mons  Olivarum).  The  exact 
expression  "the  Mount  of  Olives"  occurs  in  the 
0.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv.  4  only  ;  in  the  other  places  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to  the  fonn  employed 
is  the  "ascent  of"  the  olives"  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ; 
A.  V.  inaccurately  "  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet  "), 
or  simply  "  the  Mounf  "  (Neh.  ^dii.  15),  "  the  mount 
facing  Jerusalem"  (1  K.  xi.  7),  or  "  the  mountain 
which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  "  (Ez.  xi.  23). 

In  the  N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  1 
The  usual  one,  "the  Mount  of  Olives"  (rd  Spot 
t5iv  4\aia>v).  2.  By  St.  Luke  twice  (xix.  29  ; 
xxi.  37);  "the  mount  called  Elaion  "  {rh  S.  Td 
Ka\.  iXaidiv ;  Rec.  Text,  'EAaioij',  which  is  followed 
by  the  A.  V.).  3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12), 
the  "  mount  called  Olivet  "  (o.  ri  koA.  f'Aaiaicos). 

It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on  the  east  of 
JeiTisalem,  intimately  and  characteristically  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  signi- 
ficant events  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  intervening  times,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which  the  two  are 
united  ;  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David  and  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ. 

If  any  thing  were  wantmg  to  fix  the  position  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be  amply  settled  by 
the  account  of  the  first  of  the  events  just  named,  as 
related  in  2  Sam.  xv.,  with  the  elucidations  of  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  9).  David's  object 
was  to  place  the  Jordan  between  himself  and 
Absalom.  He  therefore  flies  by  the  road  calleJ 
"the  road  of  the  wilderness"  (xv.  23).  This  leads 
him  across  the  Kidron,  past  the  well-known  olive- 
treei^  which  marked  the  path,  up  the  toilsome  ascent 
of  the  mount — elsewhere  exactly  described  as  facing 
Jerusalem  on  the  east  (IK.  xi.  7  ;  Ez.  xi.  23  ; 
Mk.  xiii.  3) — to  the  summit,"*  where  was  a  conse- 
crated spot  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to  worship 
God.*     At  this  spot  he  again  performed  his  devo- 


name  for  the  whole  ridge  seems  to  be  Jebel  es-ZeitUn,  i.  e. 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  Jebd  THr,  the  mount  of  the  mount, 
meaning,  the  important  mount. 

o  The' allusion  to  this  tree,  which  survives  in  the  LXX 
of  ver.  18,  has  vanished  from  the  present  Hebrew  text. 

d  The  mention  of  the  summit  marl^s  the  road  to  have 
been  that  over  the  present  Mount  of  the  Ascension.  The 
southern  road  keeps  below  the  summit  the  whole  way. 

e  The  expression  of  the  test  denotes  that  this  was  a 
known  and  frequented  spot  for  devotion.  The  Talmudlsts 
s»y  that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  Ark  and  Tabernarie 
were  first  caught  sight  of  in  approacliing  Jerusalem  over 
the  Mount.  Spots  from  which  a  sancluaiy  is  vlsiMe  ar« 
Btlll  considered  in  the  lOast  as  Uiemselves  aacred     (Se< 
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tjons— it  must  have  seemed  for  the  last  time — and 
took  his  tai-ewell  of  the  city,  "  with  many  tears,  as 
one  who  had  lost  his  kingdom."  He  then  turned 
the  summit,  and  after  passing  Bahurim,  probably 
about  where  Bethany  now  stands,  continued  the 
descent  through  the  "  dry  and  thirety'  land  "  until 
he  an-ived  "  weary  "  at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  §2-6  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  21,  22). 

This,  which  is  the  earliest  mention  B  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  is  also  a  complete  introduction  to  it.  It 
stands  forth,  with  every  feature  complete,  almost  as 
if  in  a  picture.  Its  nearness  to  Jerusalem — the 
ravine  at  its  foot — the  olive-tree  at  its  base — the 
steep  road  through  the  trees^  to  the  summit — the 
remarkable  view  from  thence  of  Zion  and  the  city, 
spread  opposite  and  almost  seeming  to  rise  towards 
the  spectator — the  very  "  stones  and  dust"'  of  the 
••ugged  and  sultry  descent — all  are  caught,  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

The  remaining  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  but  slight.  The  "  high  places  "  which 
Solomon  constructed  for  the  gods  of  his  numerous 
wives,  were  in  the  mount  "facing  Jerusalem" 
(1  K.  xi.  7) — an  expression  which  applies  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  only,  as  indeed  all  commentators 
apply  it.  Modern  tradition  (see  below)  has,  after 
some  hesitation,  fixed  the  site  of  these  sanctuaries 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  four  summits  into 
which  the  whole  range  of  the  mount  is  divided, 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  that  principal 
summit  over  which  David  took  his  way.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  0.  T.  to  countenance  this, 
or  to  forbid  our  believing  that  Solomon  adhered  to 
the  spot  already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  his  father. 
The  reverence  which  in  our  days  attaches  to  the 
spot  on  the  very  top  of  the  principal  summit,  is 
probably  only  changed  in  its  object  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

During  the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only 
the  brief  notice  of  Josiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot. 
Ahaz  and  Manasseh  hac  no  doubt  maintained  and 
enlarged  the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These 
Josiah  demolished.  He  "  defiled  "  the  high  places, 
broke  to  pieces  the  micouth  and  obscene  symbols 
which  deformed  them,  cut  down  the  images,  or  pos- 
sibly the  actual  groves,  of  Ashtaroth,  and  effectually 
disqualified  them  for  worship  by  filling  up  the 
cavities  with  human  bones  (2  K.  xsiii.  13,  14). 
Another  two  hundred  years  and  we  find  a  further 
mention  of  it — this  time  in  a  thoroughly  different 
connexion.  It  is  now  the  gi-eat  repository  for  the 
vegetation  of  the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive, 
and  the  bushy  myrtle,  and  the  feathery  palm. 
"  Go  out "  of  the  city  "  into  the  mount  " — was 
the  command  of  Ezra  for  the  celebration  of  the 
first  anniversai-y  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after 


the  citations  in  Lightfoot  on  Luke  xxiv.  50 ;  and  compare 
aiizpEH,  ii.  389,  note.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
expression  is  "  where  they  worshipped  God,"  not  Jehovah  : 
68  If  it  were  one  of  the  old  sanctuaries  of  Elohlm,  like 
Bethel  or  Moreh. 

f  Ps.  Ixiii. — by  its  title  and  by  constant  tradition — is 
vefe.Ted  to  this  day.  The  word  rendered  "thirsty"  ;n 
rer.  1  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  weary"  in  2  Ssai. 

xvi.  14— f)iy. 

s  The  author  of  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  introduces 
it  still  earlier  Accordinf;  to  him,  the  olive-leaf  which 
the  dove  brought  back  to  Noah  was  plucked  from  it. 

>•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mount  had  not  yet 
ac<;'iired  its  now  familiar  name.  All  that  Is  said  Is  that 
David  "  ascended  by  the  ascent  of  the  olives." 
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the  Return  from  )5abyloa — "  and  fetch  olive  branches 
and  '  oil-tree  branches,  and  myrtle-boughs,  and 
palm-leaves,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  to  mak» 
booths,  as  it  is  written"  (Neh.  viii.  15). 

The  cultivated  and  umbrageous  character  which 
is  implied  in  this  description,  as  well  as  in  the  name 
of  the  mount,  it  retained  till  the  N.  T.  times. 
Caphnatha,  Bethphage,  Bethany,  all  names  of  places 
on  the  mount,  and  all  derived  from  some  fruit  or 
vegf^+itioc,  are  probably  of  late  origin,  certainly  of 
late  mention.  True,  the  "  palm-branches "  borne 
by  the  crowd  who  flocked  out  of  Jerusalem  to 
welcome  the  "  Prophet  of  Nazareth,"  were  ob- 
tained trom  the  city  (John  xii.  13 ) — not  impossibly 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  xcii.  12,  13) ; 
but  the  boughs  which  they  strewed  on  the  ground 
before  Him,  were  cut  or  torn  down  tiom  the  fig  or 
olive  trees  which  shadowed  the  road  round  the  hill. 

At  this  point  in  the  history  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  not  so  much  a  "  mount " 
as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
running  in  general  direction  north  and  south ;  cover- 
ing the  whole  eastein  side  of  the  city,  and  screening 
it  from  the  bare,  waste,  imcultivated  country — 
the  "  wilderness  " — which  lies  beyond  it,  and  fills 
up  the  space  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  At  its  north  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west,  so  as  to  foim  an  enclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  You  descend  from 
the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen, 
by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no  sooner  is 
the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you  again  com- 
mence the  ascent  of  Olivet.  So  gieat  is  the  effect 
of  this  proximity,  that,  partly  from  that,  and  partly 
fiom  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  a  spectator 
from  the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  imagines  Olivet 
to  rise  immediately  from  the  side  of  the  Haram  area 
(Porter,  JIandb.  lU3a  ;  also  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  186). 

It  is  this  portion  which  is  the  real  Mount  of 
Olives  of  the  history.  The  northern  part — in  all 
probability  Nob,''  Mizprh,  and  Scopus — is,  though 
geologically  continuous,  a  distinct  mountain  ;  and 
the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  directly  south 
of  the  Coenaculum,  is  too  distant  and  too  completely 
isolated  by  the  trench  of  the  Kidron  to  claim  the 
name.  We  will  therefoie  confine  ourselves  to  thi* 
portion.  In  general  height  it  is  not  very  mucn. 
above  the  city:  300  feet  higher  than  the  Temp. >; 
mount,"  hardly  more  than  100  above  the  so-callM 


■  At  Bahurim,  while  David  and  his  men  kept  the  road 
Shimei  scrambled  along  the  slope  of  the  overhanghig  hlD 
above,  even  with  him,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and 
covered  Mm  with  dust  (xvi.  1 3). 
k  See  MizpEH,  vol.  ii.  339. 

™  The  following  are  the  elevations  of  the  neighbour- 
hood (above  the  Mediterranean),  according  to  Vai  d« 
Velde  (Memoir,  179)  :— 

Mount  of  Olives  (Church  of  Ascension)    2?24  ft 

"  Zion "  (the  Coenaculum)      2537  „ 

"  Moriah "  (Haram  area)  . .     . .     2429  „ 

N.W.  corner  of  city .     2610  „ 

Valley  of  Kidron  (Gethsemane)    ..     ..     2281,, 

Do.  (Bir  eyufi 199«  » 

Bethany 1803  „ 

JoMliui       ,     .. -  t'JUe  , 
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Zion,  But  this  is  to  some  extent  made  up  for  by 
the  close  proximity  which  exaggerates  its  height, 
e<^jiecially  on  the  side  next  to  it. 

The  word  "  ridge  "  has  been  used  above  as  the 
only  one  avaihvble  for  an  eminence  of"  some  iengtli 
and  even  height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  "  ridge-like"  in  the  appearance  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other  of  the  lime- 
stone hills  of  this  district  of  Palestine ;  all  is  rounded, 
swelling,  and  regular  in  form.  At  a  distance  its 
outline  is  almost  horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away 
at  its  southern  end:  but  when  approached,  and 
especially  when  seen  from  below  the  eastern  wall 
of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself  into  three,  or  rather 
perhaps  four,  independent  summits  or  eminences. 
Proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  these  occur  in  the  follow- 
mg  order  : — Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilaei ;  Blount  of  the 
Ascension  ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and 
almost  a  part  of  it ;   Mount  of  Offence. 

1.  Of  these  the  central  one,  distinguished  by  the 
minaret  and  domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
is  in  every  way  the  most  important.  The  church, 
and  the  tiny  hamlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  sur- 
round it, — the  Kejr  et-Tur — are  planted  slightly 
on  the  Jordan  side  of  the  actual  top,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  hinder  their  being  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
western  environs  of  the  mountain,  or,  in  their  turn, 
commanding  the  view  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
Kidron  Valley  (Porter,  Handh.  103).  Three  paths 
lead  from  the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  first 
— a  continuation  of  the  path  which  descends  from 
the  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin — 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  of 
Gethsemane,  and  foljows  the  line  of  the  depression 
between  the  centre  and  the  northern  hill.  The 
second  parts  from  the  first  about  50  yards  beyond 
Gethsemane,  and  striking  off  to  the  right  up  the 
very  breast  of  the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection  on 
which  is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Lamentation  over 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly  upwards  to 
the  village.  This  is  rather  shorter  than  the  former ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  steeper,  and  the 
ascent  extreiTK-ly  toilsome  and  difficult.  The  third 
leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Geth- 
semane, and  making  a  considerable  detour  to  the 
south,  visits  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets," 
and,  following  a  very  slight  depression  which  occuj's 
at  that  part  of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  tm-n  at 
the  village. 

Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  fact 
that  it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is, 
unquestionably,  older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects.  Every  con- 
sideration is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in 
their  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  which  the 
Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 
If  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  "  existed  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (and  if  they  are  the  Peri- 
stereon  of  Josephus  they  did),  then  the  third  road  is 
next  in  antiquity.  The  second — having  probably 
been  made  for  the  convenience  of  reaching  a  spot 
the  reputation  of  which  is  comparatively  modern — • 
must  be  the  most  recent. 

The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
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purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  tne  most 
sacied  and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  middle  ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort ;  and  to  judge  from 
the  reports  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  must 
at  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with  churches 
and  convents.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
these,  as  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
them. 

1.  Commencmg  at  the  Western  foot,  and  going 
gradually  up  the  Hill." 

'>*Tomb  of  the  Viigin:    containing  also   those  of 
Joseph,  Joachim,  and  Anna. 
Gethsemane:  containing 
Olive  garden. 
*Cavern    of    Christ's    Prayer   and    Agony. 
(A  Church  here  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
and  Willibald.) 
Rock  on  which  the  3  disciples  slept. 
*Place  of  the  capture  of  Christ.     (A  Church 
in  the  time  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 
Spot  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  stoning 
of  St.  Stephen. 
Do.  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  As- 
sumption. 
Do.  of  our  Lord's  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  41 .  (A  Church  here  formerly,  called 
Dominus  flemt]  Surius,  in  Mislin,  ii.  476.) 
Do.  on  which  He  first  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
wrote  it  on  the  stone  with  His  finger  (Sae- 
wulf,  E.  Tr.  42).     A  splendid  Chmxh  here 
formerly.     Mauudeville  seems  to  give  this  as 
the  spot  where  the  Beatitudes  were  pronounced 
{E.  Tr.  177). 
Do.  at  which  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
brought  to  Him  (Bernard  the  Wise,  E.  Tr.  28). 
*Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Matt,  xxiii.  29) :  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  Jews,  those  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 
Cave  in  which  the  Apostles  composed  the  Creed  : 
called  also  Chm-ch  of  St.  Mark  or  of  the  12 
Apostles. 
Spot  at  which  Christ  discoursed  of  the  Judgment 

to  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  3). 
Cave  of  St.  Pelagia:  according  to  the  Jews,  sepul- 
chre of  Huldah  the  Prophetess. 
*Place   of  the   Ascension.     (Chm-ch,    with   subse- 
quently a  large  Augustine  convent  attached.) 
Spot  at  which  the  Virgin  was  warned  of  her  death 
by  an  angel.     In  the  valley  between  the  As- 
cension and  Viri  Galilaei   (Maundeville,  177, 
and  so    Doubdan) ;    but  Maundrell   {E.    Tr. 
470)  places  it  close  to  the  cave  of  Pelagia. 
Viri  Galilaei.      Spot   from   which   the    Apostles 
watched  the  Ascension:   or  at  which  Christ 
first  appeared  to  the  3  Maries  after  His  Resur- 
rection (Tobler,  76  note). 
2.  On  the  East  side,  descending  from  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  to  Bethany. 
The  field  in  which  stood  the  fi-uitless  fig-tree. 
Beth  phage. 

Bethany :  House  of  Lazarus.     (A  Church  there  m 
Jerome's  time ;  Lib.  de  Situ,  &c.  "  Bethania."; 
♦Tomb  of  Lazarus. 

♦Stone  on  which  Christ  was  sitting  when  Martha 
and  Mary  came  to  Him. 


"  The  above  catalogue  has  been  compiled  from  Qua- 
rpsmitis,  Doubdan,  and  Mislin.  The  last  of  these  works, 
with  great  pretension  to  accuracy,  Is  very  inaccurate. 
Collateral  references  to  other  works  are  occasioD*liy 
«;lven. 

VOL.  IX. 


o  Plenary  Indulgence  is  accorded  by  the  Church  of  lloice 
to  those  who  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  ftlea-!a 
at  the  spots  marked  Uiub  (*). 
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The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now  command 
little  or  no  attention ;  but  three  still  remain,  suffi- 
ciently sacred — if  authentic — to  consecrate  any  place. 
Thes>e  are :  1 .  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount. 
2.  The  place  of  tlie  Lamentation  of  our  Saviour  over 
Jerus;ilem,  half-way  up:  and  3.  The  spot  from  which 
ie  ascended,  on  the  summit. 

(1.)  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only  one  which 
aas  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its  claims,  however, 
^e  considerable  ;  they  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

(2.)  The  first  person  who  attached  the  Ascension 
of  Christ  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  have  been 
the  Empress  Helena  (a.d.  325).  Eusebius  ( Vit. 
Const,  iii.  §43)  states  that  she  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial of  that  event  a  sacred  house  i'  of  assembly  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a 
cave  which  a  sure  tradition  {\6yos  a\T?07)s)  testi- 
fied to  be  that  in  which  the  Saviour  had  imparted 
mysteries  to  His  disciples.  But  neither  this  account, 
nor  that  of  the  same  author  (Euseb.  Deinonst. 
Evang.  vi.  18)  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned,  do 
more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  generally,  as 
the  place  from  which  Clirist  ascended:  they  fix  no 
definite  spot  thereon.  Nor  does  the  Bourdeaux  Pil- 
grim, who  arrived  shortly  after  the  building  of  the 
church  (a.d.  333),  know  anything  of  the  exact 
spot.  He  names  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place 
where  our  Lord  used  to  teach  His  disciples ;  mentions 
tliat  a  basilica  of  Constantine  stood  there  ...  he 
carefully  points  out  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
in  the  neighbourhood  (!)  but  is  silent  on  the  As- 
cension. From  this  time  to  that  of  Arculf  (a.d. 
700)  we  have  no  information,  except  the  casual  re- 
ference of  Jerome  (a.d.  390),  cited  below.  In  that 
immense  interval  of  370  years,  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine or  Helena  had  given  way  to  the  round 
church  of  Modestus  (Tobler,  92  note),  and  the  tra- 
dition had  become  firmly  established.  The  church 
was  open  to  the  sky  "  because  of  the  passage  of  the 
Lord's  body,"  and  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  were 
the  prints  of  His  feet  in  the  dust  {pulvere).  The 
cave  or  spot  hallowed  by  His  preaching  to  His  dis- 
ciples appears  to  have  been  moved  off  to  the  north 
of  Bethany  {Early  Travels,  6). 

Since  that  day  many  changes  in  detail  have 
occurred :  the  "  dust "  has  given  way  to  stone, 
in  which  the  print  of  first  one,  then  two  feet,  was 
-ecognizedji  one  of  which  by  a  strange  fate  is  said 
BOW  to  rest  in  the  Mosk  of  the  Aksa.'"  The  buildings 
jOo  have  gone  through  alterations,  additions,  and 
finally  losses,  which  has  reduced  them  to  their 
present  condition: — a  mosk  with  a  paved  and  un- 
roofed court  of  irregular  shape  adjoining,  round 
which  are  ranged  the  altars  of  various  Christian 
churches.  In  the  centre  is  the  miraculous  stone  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  screened  by  a  Moslim 
Kibleh  or  praying-place,"  with  an  altar  attached,  on 
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which  the  Chi-istians  are  peiinitted  once  a  year  te 
say  mass  (Williams,  IT.  C.  ii.  445).  But  through 
all  these  changes  the  locality  of  the  Ascension  has 
remained  constantly  the  same. 

The  tradition  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  of 
Helena's  having  erected  her  memorial  chmxh  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  she  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  intention  of 
fixing  on  a  precise  spot ;  she  desired  to  erect  a  me- 
morial of  the  Ascension,  and  this  she  did  on  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  partly  no  doubt 
because  of  its  conspicuous  situation,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  existence  there  of  the  sacred  caveni 
in  which  oui'  Lord  had  taught.'  It  took  near  y  three 
centuries  to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recognition 
of  the  connexion  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  Christ, 
mto  a  lying  invention  in  contradiction  of  the  Gospel 
naiTative  of  the  Ascension.  For  a  contradiction  it 
undoubtedly  is.  Two  accounts  of  the  Ascension 
exist,  both  by  the  same  author — the  one,  Luke  xxiv. 
50,  51,  the  other,  Acts  i.  6-11.  The  former  only  of 
these  names  the  place  at  which  our  Lord  ascended. 
That  place  was  not  the  summit  of  the  Mount,  but 
Bethany — "  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  " 
— on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mount  nearly  a  mile 
beyond  the  traditional  spot."  The  naixative  of  the 
Acts  does  not  name  the  scene  of  the  occurrence,  but 
it  states  that  after  it  had  taken  place  the  Apostles 
"  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  the  mount  called 
Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath  day's 
journey."  It  was  their  natural,  their  only  route; 
but  St.  Luke  is  writing  for  Gentiles  ignorant  of  the 
localities,  and  therefore  he  not  only  names  Olivet, 
but  adds  the  general  information  that  it — that  is, 
the  summit  and  main  part  of  the  mount — was  a 
sabbath  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  speci- 
fication of  tlie  distance  no  more  applies  to  Bethany 
on  the  further  side  of  the  mount  than  to  Gethse- 
mane on  the  nearer. 

And  if,  leaving  the  evidence,  we  consider  the  re- 
lative fitness  of  the  two  spots  for  such  an  event — 
and  compai'e  the  retired  and  wooded  slopes  aromid 
Bethany,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  last  period 
of  His  life  and  with  the  friends  who  relieved  the 
dreadful  pressure  of  that  period,  and  to  whom  He 
was  attached  by  such  binding  ties,  with  an  open 
public  spot  visible  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and 
indeed  tor  miles  in  every  direction — we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is  the  more  appro- 
priate scene  for  the  last  act  in  the  earthly  sojourn  of 
One  who  always  shunned  publicity  even  before  His 
death,  and  whose  communications  after  His  resur- 
rection were  confined  to  His  disciples,  and  marked 
by  a  singular  privacy  and  reserve. 

(3.)  The  third  of  the  three  traditionary  spots  men- 
tioned— that  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem 
(Luke  xix.  41-44) — is  not  more  happily  chosen  than 


P  Upov  oIkov  eKK\r)<Tt'as.  This  church  was  surmounted 
by  a  conspicuous  gilt  cross,  the  glitter  of  which  was  visible 
far  and  wide.  Jerome  refers  to  it  several  times.  See 
especially  Epitaph.  Faulae,  "  crux  rutilans,"  and  his  com- 
ment on  Zeph.  1.  15. 

q  Even  the  toes  were  made  out  by  some  (Tobler,  p.  108, 
note). 

'  The  •'  Chapel  of  the  foot  of  Isa  "  is  at  the  south  end 
of  the  main  aisle  of  the  Aksa,  almost  under  the  dome. 
Attached  to  its  northern  side  is  the  Pulpit.  At  the  time 
of  Ali  Bey's  visit  (li.  218,  and  plate  Ixxi.)  it  was  called 
Sidna  Aisa,  Lord  Jesus ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  foot- 
mark. 

•  See  the  plan  of  the  edifice,  in  its  present  condition,  on 
the  margin  of  Sig.  Plerottl's  map,  1861.    Other  plans  are 


given  in  Quaresmius,  ii.  318,  and  B.  Amico,  No.  34. 
Arculf 's  sketch  is  in  Tobler  (Siloafiquelle,  &c.). 

'  Since  writing  this,  the  writer  nas  observed  that  Mr. 
Stanley  has  taken  the  same  view,  almost  in  the  samt 
words.    (See  S.  &  P.  ch.  xiv.  454.) 

"  The  Mount  of  Olives  seems  to  be  used  for  Bethany 
also  in  Luke  xxi.  37,  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  17,  xxvi.  6, 
Mark  xiv.  3.  The  morning  walk  from  Bethany  did  not 
at  any  rate  terminate  with  the  day  after  His  arrival  at 
Jerusalem.  (See  Mark  xi.  20.)  One  mode  of  reconciling 
the  two  narratives — which  do  not  need  reconciling — Is  to 
say  that  the  district  of  Bethany  extended  to  the  summit 
of  the  mount.  But  "  Bethany"  in  the  N.  T.  Is  not  a  dis- 
trict but  a  village ;  and  it  was  "  as  far  as  "  that  well-knowii 
place  that '  He  led  them  forth." 
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iliat  of  the  Ascension.  It  is  on  a  matnelon  or  pro- 
tuberance which  projocts  from  the  slope  of  the  breast 
of  the  hill,  about  300  yards  above  Gethsemane.  The 
sacred  narrative  requires  a  spot  on  the  road  from 
Bethany,  at  which  the  city  or  temple  should  sud-  ] 
denly  come  into  view:  but  this  is  one  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  walk  of  several  hundred 
yards  over  the  breast  of  the  hill,  ivith  the  temple 
and  city  full  in  sight  the  ichole  time.  It  is  also 
pretty  evident  that  the  path  which  now  passes  the 
spot,  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  fixing  of  the  spot. 
As  already  remarked,  the  natural  road  lies  up  the 
valley  between  this  hill  and  that  to  the  north,  and 
no  ona,  unless  with  the  special  object  of  a  visit  to  this 
spot,  would  take  this  very  inconvenient  path.  The 
inappropriateness  of  this  place  has  been  noticed  by 
many  ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave  it  its 
death-blow,  by  pointing  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its 
p'ace.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine (190-193),  he  shows  that  the  road  of  our  Lord's 
"Triumphal  entry"  must  have  been,  not  the  short 
and  steep  path  over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties 
of  pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
presenting  two  successive  views  of  Jerusalem  :  the 
first  its  south-west  portion — the  modern  ZioD  ;  the 
second,  after  an  inten^al,  the  buildings  on  the  1  emple 
mount,  answering  to  the  two  points  in  the  narrative — 
the  Hosanna  of  the  multitude,  the  weeping  of  Christ. 
2.  We  have  spoken  of  the  central  and  principal 
portion  of  the  mount.  Next  to  it  on  the  southern 
side,  separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up 
which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  takes 
its  course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to  possess, 
nor  to  have  possessed,  any  independent  name.  It 
Ls  remai-kable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
"  singular  catacomb  "  known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  29).  Of  the  origin,  and  even 
of  the  history,  of  this  cavern  hardly  anything  is 
known.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  "  rock  called 
Peristereon,"  named  by  Josephus  (5.  /.  v.  12,  §2) 
in  describing  the  course  of  Titus's  great  wall  *  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  though  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
for  that  view  (see  Rob.  iii.  254«oie).  To  the 
earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known ;  at  least  their  descriptions  hardly  apply  to 
its  present  size  or  condition.  Mr.  Stanley  {S.  ^  P. 
453)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  cave  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  as  that  in  w^hich  our  Lord 
taught  His  disciples,  and  also  with  that  which  is 
mentioned  by  Arculf  and  Bernard  as  containing 
"  the  four  tables "  of  our  Lord  {Early  Travels, 
4  and  28).  The  first  is  not  improbable,  but  the 
cave  of  Arculf  and  Bernard  seems  to  have  been 
down  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  betrayal  {E.  T.  28), 
therefore  close  to  Gethsemane. 


»  The  wall  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Kidron  from 
about  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  to  the  mount  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  then  "  turned  south  and  encompassed  the 
mount  as  far  as  the  rock  called  the  dovecot  (axpt  r^s 
nepio-TepewKos  KoAoufieVT)?  TreVpas),  and  the  other  hill 
which  lies  next  it,  and  is  over  the  valley  of  Siloam." 
Peristereon  may  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  columbarium, 
a  late  Latin  word  for  an  excavated  cemetery ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  some  analogy  between  it  and  the  Wady  Hammam, 
or  Valley  of  Pigeons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias, 
the  rocky  sides  of  which  abound  in  caves  and  perforations. 
Or  it  may  be  one  of  those  half-Hebrew,  half-Greek  appel- 
Ifttions,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  Jo&ephus  bestows 
on  some  of  the  localltie*  of  Palestine,  and  which  have  yet 
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3.  The  most  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  oi 
Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  ol 
OH'ence,"  Mons  Offensionis,  though  by  the  Arabs 
called  Baten  el  Hawa,  "  the  bag  of  the  wind."  It 
rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  hollow 
between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  depressioitf 
between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road 
from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road 
of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Oflence,T  or  of  Scandal,  was  be- 
stowed on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of 
Corruption,"  *  on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high 
places  for  the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K. 
xxiii.  13;  IK.  xi.  7).  This  tradition  appears  to 
be  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  tiie 
Jewish  travellers,  Benjamin,  hap-Parchi,  or  Pe- 
tachia,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  or 
the  tradition  as  attached  to  that  locality  among 
Christian  writers,  appears  to  be  in  John  of  Wirtz- 
burg  (Tobler,  80  note)  and  Brocardus  {Descriptio 
Ter.  S.  cap.  ix.)  both  of  the  13th  century.  At 
that  time  the  northern  summit  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  Chemosh  (Bro- 
cardus), the  southern  one  that  of  Molech  only 
(Thietmar,  Peregr.  xi.  2). 

The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lov/er  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remai'ked,  it  is  much 
more  definitely  separated  fi'ora  the  suiTounding  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It  is  also 
sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form.  On  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Wady  en-Nar,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Kidron,  cm-ving  round  eastward  on  its 
dreary  course  to  S.  Saba  and  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
this  barren  ravine  the  Mount  of  Offence  rears  its 
rugged  sides  by  acclivities  barer  and  steeper  than 
any  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  mount,  and  its 
top  presents  a  bald  and  desolate  surface,  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  cultivation  of  the  other  summits, 
and  which  not  improbably,  as  in  the  case  of  Mount 
Ebal,  suggested  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  On 
the  steep  ledges  of  its  western  face  clings  the  ill- 
favoured  village  of  Silwan,  a  few  dilapidated  towers 
rather  than  houses,  their  gray  bleared  walls  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  rock  to  which  they 
adhere,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  as  mean  and  re- 
pulsive as  their  habitations.  [SiLOAM.] 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  side  of  this  moun- 
tain, on  a  half-isolated  promontory  or  spur  which 
overlooks  the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress  from 
Bethany,  are  found  tanks  and  foundations  and  other 
remains,  which  are  maintained  by  Dr.  Barclay 
{City,  &c.  66)  to  be  those  of  Bethphage  (see  also 
Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  322). 

4.  The  only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining 
to  be  considered  is  that  on  the  north  of  tbe  "  Mount 
of  Ascension  " — the  Karem  es-Seyad,  or  Vineyard 
of  the  Sportsman  ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modern 
Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Galilaei.  This 
is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  Mount 


to  be  investigated.  Tischendorf  (Travels  in  the  East,  176) 
is  wrong  in  saying  that  Josephus  "  always  calls  it  the 
Dovecot."    He  mentions  it  only  this  once. 

y  In  German,  Berg  des  Aergernisses. 

'  D^n^JSn  "in.  TMs  seems  to  be  connected  etymo. 
logically  in  some  way  with  the  name  by  which  the  mcun' 
Is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  Targums  —  NHK'D  "I-1D 
(Jonathan,  Cant.  viil.  9  ;  Pseudojon.  Gen.  vili.  11).  One 
is  probably  a  play  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Stanley  (S.  &  P.  188,  note')  argues  that  the  Mount 
of  Corruption  was  the  northern  hill  (Viri  Galilaei),  becaufis 
the  three  sanctuaries  were  south  of  it,  and  therefore  on  th* 
other  three  summits. 

2  S  2 
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of  the  Ascension,  and  so  n&irly  its  equal  in  height 
that  few  travellers  agree  as  to  which  is  the  more 
lofty.  The  summits  of  the  two  are  ahout  400 
yards  apart.  It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  hy  the 
path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross  path  leading  to  el- 
Isawiyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name  well  reflects 
the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are 
several  vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation  of  other 
kinds.  The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singulai' 
tradition,  that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the 
Apostles  after  our  Lord's  ascension — "  Ye  men  of 
Galilee !  "  This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  first  name  by  which  we  en- 
counter this  hill  is  simply  "  Galilee,"  t]  TaXi\a.ia, 
(Perdiccas,  cir.  A.D.  1250,  in  Reland,  Pal.  cap. 
lii.).  Brocardus  (a.D.  1280")  describes  the  moun- 
tain as  the  site  of  Solomon's  altar  to  Chemosh 
(Descr.  cap.  ix.),  but  evidently  knows  of  no  name 
for  it,  and  connects  it  with  no  Christian  event. 
This  name  may,  as  is  conjectured  (Quaresmius  ii. 
319,  and  Reland,  341),  have  originated  in  its  being 
the  custom  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  the  Galilaeans 
generally,  when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  take 
up  their  quartere  there ;  or  it  may  be  the  echo  or 
distortion  of  an  ancient  name  of  the  spot,  possibly 
the  Geliloth  of  Josh,  xviii.  17 — one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  which 
has  often  puzzled  the  topographer.  But,  whatever 
its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  considered  as  the 
actual  Galilee  of  northern  Palestine,  the  place  at 
which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  His  disciples 
after  His  resun-ection  (Matt,  xxviii.  10),  the  scene 
of  the  miracle  of  Caua  (Reland,  338).  This  trans- 
lerence,  at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so  instructive, 
arose  from  the  same  desire,  combined  with  the  same 
astounding  want  of  the  critical  fiiculty,  which  en- 
abled the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  to  see  without 
perplexity  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Bour- 
dep.'ir  Pilgr.),  of  the  Beatitudes  (Ma'mdeviUe,  E.  T. 
177),  and  of  the  Ascension,  all  crowded  together 
on  the  single  summit  of  the  central  hill  of  Olivet. 
It  testified  to  the  same  feeling  which  has  brought 
together  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel,  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah,  and  of  David's  offering 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  on  one  hill ;  and 
which  to  this  day  has  crowded  within  the  walls  of 
one  church  of  moderate  size  all  the  events  connected 
with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

In  the  8th  century  the  place  of  the  angels  was 
represented  by  two  colunms  *  in  the  Chm-ch  of  the 
Ascension  itself  (Willibald,  E.  Tr.  19).  So  it  re- 
mained with  some  trifling  difference,  at  the  time  of 
Saewulf 's  visit  (A.D.  1 102),  but  there  was  then  also 
a  chapel  in  existence — apparently  on  the  northern 
summit — purporting  to  stand  where  Christ  made  His 
first  apjiearance  after  the  Resurrection,  and  called 
"  Galilee."  So  it  continued  at  Maundeville's  visit 
''1322).  In  1580  the  two  pillars  were  still  shown 
in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  (Radzivil),  but  in 
the  16th  century  (Tobler,  75)  the  tradition  had  re- 
linquished its  ancient  and  more  appropriate  seat,  and 
thenceforth  became  attached  to  the  northern  summit, 
where  Maundrell  (A.D.  1697)  encountered  \i{E.  T. 
471  j,  and  where  it  even  now  retains  some  hold,  the 

"  These  columns  appear  to  have  been  seeii  as  late  as 
h.-D.  1580  by  Radzivil  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  127.  note). 

••  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  this  was  an 
.tiuxuil  cerpniony.     Jerome  {Epitaph.  Faulae    612)  dis- 
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name  Kalilea  being  occasionally  applied  t)  it  by  the 
Arabs.  '(See  Pococke  and  Scholz,  in  Tobler,  72.) 
An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradition  was  in 
course  of  demolition  during  Maundrell's  visit,  "» 
Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood." 

The  presence  of  the  crowd  of  charohes  and  oii^ 
edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing  descrintion  must 
have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages  of  Chiistianity,  entirely  un- 
like what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the  high  places  on  the 
summit  the  only  buildings  then  to  be  seen  were 
probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were  their  inva- 
riable accompaniment.  But  though  the  chui-ches 
are  nearly  all  demolished  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  aspect  of  the  mountain 
now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It  does 
not  now  stand  so  preeminent  in  this  respect  among 
the  hilk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  "  It 
is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope 
leading  up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a  forest." 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud  (Light- 
foot,  ii.  305),  and  the  date-palms  implied  in  the 
name  Bethany,  have  fared  stiU  worse :  there  is  not 
one  of  either  to  be  found  within  many  miles.  This 
change  is  no  doubt  due  to  natural  causes,  variations 
of  climate,  &c. ;  but  the  check  was  not  improbably 
given  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  army  of 
Titus,  who  are  stated  by  Jostphus  to  have  stripped 
the  country  round  Jenisalem  for  miles  and  miles 
of  every  stick  or  shrub  for  the  banks  constructed 
during  the  siege.  No  olive  or  cedar,  however  sacred 
to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such  a  time  escape 
the  axes  of  the  Roman  sappers,  and,  remembering 
how  under  similar  circumstances  every  root  and 
fibre  of  the  smallest  shi-uhi  \rere  dug  up  for  fuel  by 
the  camp-followers  of  our  aiiny  at  Sebastopol,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  deceive  oiu'selves  by  the  belief 
that  any  of  the  trees  now  existing  are  hkely  to  be 
the  same  or  even  descendants  of  those  which  were 
standing  before  that  time. 

Except  at  such  rare  occasions  as  the  passage  of 
the  caravan  of  pilgiims  to  the  Jordan,  there  must 
also  be  a  gi-eat  contrast  between  the  silence  and 
loneliness  which  now  pervades  the  mount,  and  the 
busy  scene  which  it  presented  in  later  Jewish  times. 
Bet'hphage  and  Bethany  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  Jewish  authors  as  places  of  much  resort  for 
business  and  pleasure.  The  two  lai-ge  cedars  already 
mentioned  had  below  them  shops  for  the  sale  of 
pigeons  and  other  necessaries  for  worshippers  in  the 
Temple,  and  appear  to  have  driven  an  enormous 
trade  (see  the  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  39,  305). 
Two  religious  ceremonies  performed  there  must 
also  have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers  who 
resorted  to  the  mount.  The  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  was  probably  watched  for,  certainly  pro- 
claimed, from  the  summit — the  long  torches  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  moonless  night  till  answered  from 
the  peak  of  Kurn  Surtahek  ;  and  an  occasion  to 
which  the  Jews  attached  so  much  weight  would  be 
sure  to  attract  a  coucoui-se.  The  second  ceremony 
referred  to  was  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer.*"  This 
solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  central  mount, 
and  in  a  spot  so  carefully  specified  that  it  would 


tinctly  says  so ;  but  the  Rabbis  assert  that  rrom  Moses  tu 
the  Captivity  it  was  performed  but  once ;  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  the  Destruction  eight  Umes  (Lightfoot,  ti.  306>. 
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ceem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due  east  of  the 
sa.nctuary,  and  at  sucli  an  elevation  on  the  mount 
that  the  officiating  priest,  as  he  slew  the  animal 
and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see  the  facade  of  the 
sanctuary  through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
To  this  spot  a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the 
valley  on  a  double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to  raise  it 
far  above  all  possible  proximity  with  graves  or 
other  detilemeuts  (see  citations  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  o9j. 
The  depth  of  the  valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about 
350  feet  from  the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
present  Haram  area)  that  this  viaduct  must  have 
been  an  important  and  conspicuous  work.  It  was 
probably  demolished  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when  Pompey 
led  his  army  by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  This  would  account  satisfactorily  for  its 
not  being  alluded  to  by  Josephus.  During  the  siege 
the  10th  legion  had  its  fortified  camp  and  batteries 
on  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  the  first,  and  some  of 
the  fiercest,  encounters  of  the  siege  took  place  here. 

"  The  lasting  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  it 
has  been  well  said,  "  belongs  not  to  the  Old  Dis- 
pensation, but  to  the  New.  Its  very  barrenness 
of  interest  in  earlier  times  sets  forth  the  abundance 
of  those  associations  which  it  derives  fi-om  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  sacred  history.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, brings  before  us  more  strikingly  the  contrast 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  feeling,  the  abrupt  and 
inharmonious  termination  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
fcation — if  we  exclude  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Gospel  history — than  to  contrast  the  blank  which 
Olivet  presents  to  the  Jewish  pilgrims  of  the  middle 
ages,  only  dignified  by  the  sacrifice  of  '  the  red 
heifer ;'  and  the  vision  too  great  for  words,  which 
it  offers  to  the  Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as 
the  most  detailed  and  the  most  authentic  abiding- 
place  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences,  whether  accidental  or  boiTowed,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  it  is 
said  in  the  Midrash,'  that  the  Shechiuah,  or  Pre- 
sence of  God,  after  having  finally  retired  from 
Jerusalem,  '  dwelt '  three  years  and  a  half  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  people 
would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  '  Return  to  me, 
0  my  sons,  and  I  will  return  to  you ;'  '  Seek  ye 
the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found,  call  upon  Him 
^ile  He  is  near ;'  and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain, 
returned  to  its  own  place.  Whether  or  not  this 
story  has  a  direct  allusion  to  the  ministrations  of 
Christ,  it  is  a  true  expression  of  His  relation  respec- 
tively to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.  It  is  useless  to 
seek  for  traces  of  His  presence  in  the  streets  of  the 
since  ten  times  captured  city.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  find  them  in  the  free  space  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives"  (Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  189). 

A  monogiaph  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  exhausting 
every  som-ce  of  information,  and  giving  the  fullest 
references,  will  be  found  in  Tobler's  Siloahqxtelle 
widder  Oelherg,  St.  GaUen,  1852.  The  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  are  in  Quaresraius,  Elucidatio  Terrae 
Sanctae,  ii.  277-340,  &c.  Doubdan's  account  {Le 
Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  Paris,  1657)  is  ezcel- 
]ent  and  his  plates  very  correct.  The  passages 
relating  to  the  mount  in  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Falestine  (p  185-195,  452-454)  are  full  of  in- 
•truction  and  .iiuty,  and  in  fixing,  the  spot  of  our 
Lord's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  he  has  certainlv 
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°  Rabbi  Janna,  in  the  Midrash  TehilUm,  quoted  by 
Vilgbtfoot,  ii.  39.  Can  this  statement  have  originated  in 
<iic  myste-ious  passage,  Ez.  xi.  23,  In  which  the  g'  ry  of 


made  one  of  the  most  impoitant  discoTeries  cvei 
made  in  relation  to  this  nteresting  locality.    [G.] 

OLIVET  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Acts  i.  12),  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Vulgate,  mons  qui  vacatur 
Oliveti  in  the  latter  of  these  two  passages.  "Se» 
Olives,  Mount  of.] 

OLYM'PAS  (^OXvairas:  Olympias),  a  Chris- 
tian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  house- 
hold of  Philologas.  It  is  stated  by  Pseudo-H.ppo- 
lytus  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
underwent  martyrdom  at  Rome :  and  Baronius 
ventures  to  give  A.D.  69  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

[W.  T.  B,] 

OLYMTIUS  ('GAu/irrios  :  Olympius).  One  of 
the  chief  epithets  of  the  Gieek  deity  Zeus,  so  called 
fi-om  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  the  abode  of 
the  gods  (2  Mace.  vi.  2).  [See  Jupiter,  vol.  1. 
p.  1175.] 

OMAE'EUS  ('lo-jua^pos :  Abramus).  Amram 
of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x. 
34).     The  Syriac  seems  to  have  read  "  Ishmael," 

O'MAE  ("l»iK  :  'anip  ;  Alex,  'a/xdv  in  Gen. 

.xxxvi.  11 :  Omar).  Son  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn 
of  Esau,  and  "  duke"  or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15;  1  Chr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  survive  in  that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Bunsen  asserts  that  Omar  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Bne  'Hammer  in  northern 
Edom  {Bibelwerk,  Gen.  xxxvi.  11),  but  the  names 
are  essentially  different. 

O'MEGA  {S>).  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  meta- 
phorically to  denote  the  end  of  anything:  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  .  . . 
the  first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  i.  8,  11).  The  symbol 
riN,  which  contains  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  is,  according  to  Buxtorf  (^Lex. 
Talm.  p.  244),  "among  the  Cabalists  often  put 
mystically  for  the  beginning  and  end,  like  A  and  fl 
in  the  Apocalypse."  Schoettgen  {Hor.  Heh.  p.  1086) 
quotes  from  the  Jalkut  Ruheni  on  Gen.  i.  1,  to  the 
effect  that  in  flK  are  comprehended  all  letters,  and 
that  it  is  the  name  of  the  Shechinah. 

OMER.    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

OM'EI  (n»y,  i.  e.  n'^tty,  probably  "  servant 

of  Jehovah"  (Gesenius)  :  "'A/i/Spi,  LXX. ;  Afiapivos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  5  :  Amri),  1.  originally  "  cap- 
tain of  the  host"  to  Elah,  was  afterwards  himself 
king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty. 
When  Elah  was  mmdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah,  then 
capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  ofGibbethon,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
retained  it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  take  it  made 
by  Nadab,  Jeroboam's  son  and  successor.  As  e<:ci;  as 
the  army  heard  of  Elah's  death,  they  proclaimed 
Omri  king.  Thereupon  he  broke  up  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  attacked  Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was 
holding  his  court  as  king  of  Israel.  The  city  was 
taken,  and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  palace, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  days.  [ZiMRi.]  Omri, however, 
was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  without  a 
struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  "  half  the  people  " 
(1  K.  svi.  21)  desired  to  raise  to  the  throne,  and 


Jehovah  is  said  to  have  left  Jensalem  and  take)i  itj 
stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives— the  mountain  on  tht  OMt 
»ide  of  the  city? 
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who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother  Joram.» 
The  civil  war  lasted  four  years  (cf.  1  K.  xvi.  15, 
with  23).  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tibni 
and  Joi-am,  Omri  reigned  for  six  years  in  Tirzah, 
altbcugh  the  palace  there  was  destroyed  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  site  (Cant.  vi.  4),  he  transfen-ed  his 
residence,  probably  from  the  proved  inability  of 
Tirzah  to  stand  a  siege,  to  the  mountain  Shomron, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he 
bought  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man, 
otherwise  unknown,  called  Shemer.  It  is  situated 
about  sis  miles  from  Shechem,  the  most  ancient 
of  Hebrew  capitals ;  and  its  position,  according  to 
Prof  Stanley  {S.  #  P.,  p.  240),  "  combined,  in  a 
union  not  elsewhere  found  in  Palestine,  strength, 
fertility,  and  beauty."  Bethel,  however,  remained 
the  religious  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
calf-worship  of  Jeroboam  was  maintained  with  in- 
ci'eased  determination  and  disregard  of  God's  law 
(1  K.  xvi.  26).  At  Samaria  Omri  reigned  for  six 
years  move.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  vigorous  and 
unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to  strengthen  his 
dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alUances  with  foreign 
states.  Thus  he  made  a  treaty  with  Benhadad  I., 
king  of  Damascus,  though  on  very  unfavom-able 
conditions,  surrendering  to  him  some  frontier  cities 
(1  K.  XX.  34),  and  among  them  probably  Ramoth- 
Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  3),  and  admitting  into  Samaria  a 
resident  Syrian  embassy,  which  is  described  by  the 
expression  "he  made  streets  in  Samaria"  for  Ben- 
hadad. (See  the  phiase  more  fuUy  explained  under 
Ahab;)  As  a  part  of  the  same  system,  he  united 
his  son  in  maiTiage  to  the  daughter  of  a  principal 
Phoenician  prince,  which  led  to  the  introduction 
into  Israel  of  Baal-worship,  and  all  its  attendant 
calamities  and  crimes.  This  worldly  and  irreligious 
policy  is  denounced  by  Micah  (vi.  16)  under  the 
name  of  the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  which  appear  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  Lord's  precepts  to  His  people, 
"  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  It  achieved,  however,  a 
temporary  success,  for  Omri  left  his  kingdom  in 
peace  to  his  son  Ahab ;  and  his  family,  unlike  the 
ephemeral  dynasties  which  had  preceded  him,  gave 
four  kings  to  Israel,  and  occupied  the  throne  for 
about  half  a  centmy,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  tlie 
great  reaction  against  Baal-worship  under  Jehu. 
The  probable  date  of  Omri's  accession  («.  e.  of  the 
deaths  of  Elah  and  Zirari)  was  B.C.  935  ;  of  Tibni's 
defeat  and  the  beginning  of  Omri's  sole  reign  B.C. 
931,  and  of  his  death  B.C.  919.  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

2.  CAjxapia.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  sou 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

3.  ('Ajupi'.)  A  descendant  of  Pharez  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

4.  {'A/x^pl;  Alex.  ' Aixapl.)  Sen  of  Michael,  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  18). 

0N(|1K:  Avv;  Ahx.Avvdv:  Hon).  The  son 
of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
who  took  part  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in 
their  re\iolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xvi.  1).  His  name 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  naiTative  of  the  con- 


■  The  LXX.  read  in  1  K.  xvi.  22,  koI  aire6ave  ©a/Sfl 
KoX  'lo}f)afj.  6  d5eA.<^65  avToii  ev  Tcil  xaipm  eiceiro).  Ewald 
pronounces  this  an  "  offenbar  acbter  Zusatz." 

"  The  latter  is  perhaps  more  probable,  as  the  letter  we 
represent  by  A  is  not  commonly  changed  into  the  Coptic 
UJ,  unless  indeed  one  hieroglyphic  form  of  the  name 
lAuuJd  be  read  ANll,  in  which  c«ae  the  last  vowel  raigbt 
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spiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  reference  is  macht 
to  the  fii  al  catastrophe.  Possibly  he  repented  ;  and 
indeed  there  is  a  Rabbinical  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw 
from  his  accomplices.  Abendana's  note  is,  "behold 
On  is  not  mentioned  again,  for  he  was  separated 
from  their  company  after  Moses  spake  With  them. 
And  our  Rabbis  of  blessed  memory  said  that  his 
wife  saved  him."  Joseph  us  (^Ant.  iv.  2,  §2)  omits 
the  name  of  On,  but  retains  that  of  his  father  in  the 
fonn  ^aXaovs,  thus  apparently  identifying  Peleth 
with  Phallu,  the  son  of  Reuben.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ON  (|iX.  |K.  JIN :  "nv,  'H\tovTro\is :  Helio- 
poUs),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  iiames,  Beth 
Shemesh,  V}iyi}  n^3  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  correspond- 
ing to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
"  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  above,  cor- 
responding to  the  common  name  AN,  and  perhaps 
also  spoken  of  as  Ir-ha-heres,  DIHri  1*y,  or 
D^inn — ,  the  second  part  being,  in  this  case,  either 
the  Egyptian  sacred  name,  or  else  the  Hebrew 
D"in,  but  we  prefer  to  read  "  a  city  of  destruc- 
tion." [Ir-ha-heres.]  The  two  names  were 
known  to  the  translator  or  ti-anslators  of  Exodus 
in  the  LXX.  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Helio- 
polis  (*n;'  ?)  ^ffTtu 'HXioviroKis,  i.  11);  but  in 
Jeremiah  this  version  seems  to  treat  Beth-Shemesh 
as  the  name  of  a  temple  (rovs  <ni\ovi  'HA.iou- 
irSXews,  rov%  eVfli/,  xliii.  13,  LXX.  1.  13).  The 
Coptic  version  gives  LLln  ^®  ^^  equivalent  of  the 
names  in  the  LXX.,  but  whether  as  an  Egyptian 
word  or  such  a  word  Hebraicised  can  scarcely  be 
deteiTnined.^ 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  is  written 
AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU  ;  but  the  essential 
part  of  the  word  is  AN,  and  probably  no  more  was 
pronounced.  There  were  two  towns  called  AN ;  Helio- 
polis,  distinguished  as  the  northern,  AN-MEHEET, 
and  HeiTDOuthis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  southern, 
AN-RES  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  254,  255, 
Nos.  1217  a,  6,  1218,  870,  1225).  As  to  the 
meaning,  we  can  say  nothing  certain.  Cyril,  who, 
as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  should  be  listened  to  on 
such  a  question,  says  that  On  signified  the  sun 
(^Civ  Se  ecTTt  kot'  avrovs  b  7}\ior,   ad  Hos.  p. 

145),  and  the  Coptic  OnftXJini  (M),  OTem, 

OTOeirt  (S),  "light,"  has  therefore  been  com- 
pared (see  La  Croze,  Lex.  pp.  71,  189),  but  the 
hieroglyphic  foiTQ  is  UBEN,  "  shining,"  which  has 
no  connection  with  AN. 

Heliopolis  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  point 
of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Memphis.  It  was  before  the  Roman  time  the  capitil 
of  the  Heliopolite  Nome,  whicli  was  included  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Now,  its  site  is  above  the  point  ot 
the  Delta,  which  is  the  junction  of  the  Phatmetic, 
or  Damietta  branch  and  the  Bolbitine,  or  Rosetta, 
and  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo.  The 
oldest  monument  of  the  town  is  the  obelisk,  which 


have  been  transposed,  and  the  first  incorporated  with  it. 
Brugsch  {Geogr.  Insdir.  i.  254)  supposes  AN  and  ON  to 
be  the  same,  "  as  the  Egyptiim  A  often  had  a  sound  inter- 
mediate between  a  and  o."  But  this  does  not  admit  of  tht 
change  of  the  a  vowel  to  the  long  vowel  o,  from  which 
it  was  as  distinct  as  from  the  othjr  long  rowel  RE 
respectively  like  {{  and  y  V  fuid  > 
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was  pct  up  late  in  the  reign  of  Sesertesen  I.,  head  of 
the  12th  dynasty,  dating  B.C.  cir.  2050.  According 
£0  Manetho,  the  bull  Mnevis  was  first  worshipped 
here  in  ths  reign  of  Kaiechos,  second  king  of  the  2nd 
dynasty  (b.3.  cir.  2400).  In  the  earliest  times  it 
must  have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so  long  as 
their  sob  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps  for  no  more 
than  the  reigns  of  Meues  (b.C.  cir.  2717)  and  Atho- 
ihis :  it  doubtless  next  came  under  the  government 
of  the  Memphites,  of  the  3rd  (B.C.  cir.  2640),  4th 
and  6th  dynasties :  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Diospolites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  the 
Shepherds  of  the  15th;  but  whether  the  former  or 
the  latter  held  it  first,  or  it  was  contested  between 
them,  we  cannot  as  yet  determine.  During  the 
long  period  of  anarchy  that  followed  the  rule  of 
the  12  th  dynasty,  when  Lower  Egypt  was  subject 
to  the  Shepherd  kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been 
under  the  government  of  the  strangers.  With  the 
accession  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably 
recovered  by  the  Egyptians,  during  the  war  which 
Aiihmes,  or  Amosis,  head  of  that  line,  waged  with 
the  Shepherds,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them, 
though  perhaps  more  than  once  occupied  by  invaders 
(comp.  Chabas,  Papyrus  Magique  Harris),  before 
the  Assp-ians  conquered  Egypt.  Its  position,  near 
the  eastern  frontier,  must  have  made  it  always  a 
post  of  especial  importance.     [No-Amon.] 

The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was  the 
sun,  under  the  fonns  RA,  the  sun  simply,  whence 
the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA,  "  the  abode 
of  the  sun,"  and  ATUM,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun 
of  the  nether  world.  Probably  its  chief  temple  was 
dedicated  to  both.  SHU,  the  son  of  Atum,  and 
TAFNET,  his  daughter,  were  also  here  worshipped, 
as  well  as  the  bull  Mnevis,  sacred  to  RA,  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  the  Phoenix,  BENNU,  probably  represented 
by  a  living  bird  of  the  crane  kind.  (On  the  my- 
thology see  Brugsch,  pp.  254  seqq.)  The  temple 
of  the  sun,  described  by  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  805,  806), 
is  now  only  represented  by  the  single  beautiful  obe- 
lisk, which  is  of  red  granite,  68  teet  2  inches  high 
above  the  pedestal,  and  bears  a  dedication,  showing 
that  it  was  sculptured  in  or  after  his  30th  year  (cir. 
2050)  by  Seserteser  I.,  first  king  of  the  12th  dy- 
nasty (B.C.  cir.  2080-2045).  There  were  probably 
far  more  than  a  usual  number  of  obeUsks  before  the 
gates  of  this  temple,  on  the  evidence  of  ancient 
writers,  and  the  inscriptions  of  some  yet  remaining 
elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  was  that  these 
monuments  were  sacred  to  the  sun.  Heliopolis  was 
anciently  famous  for  its  learning,  and  Eudoxus  and 
Plato  studied  under  its  priests  ;  but,  from  the  extent 
of  the  mounds,  it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small 
towi. 

The  first  mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
gave  "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  xlvi. 
20).  Joseph  was  probably  governor  of  I'^-gypt  under 
a  king  of  the  15th  dynasty,  of  which  Memphis  was, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  capital.  In  this  case  he  would 
doubtless  have  lived  for  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis, 
and  therefore  near  to  Heliopolis.  The  name  of  Ase- 
nath's  father  was  appropriate  to  a  Heliopolite,  and 
especially  to  a  priest  of  that  place  (though  according 
to  some  he  may  have  been  a  prince),  for  it  means 
•  Jfielonging  to  Ra,"  or  "  the  sun."  The  name  of 
Joseph's  master  Potiphar  is  the  same,  but  with  a 
slight  diiference  in  the  Hebrew  orthography.  Ac- 
cording to  the  LXX.  version.  On  was  one  of  the  cities 
built  for  Phaiaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it 
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mentions  three  "strong  cities"  instead  of  the  two 
"  treasure  cities  "  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom 
and  Kaiimses  (Kal  c^KoSd/xriffai/  TrdAeis  ox^pos  t^ 
♦apaip,  r-{]v  re  Uetdiii,  Kol  'Panfaffrj,  Kol  *n>',  f} 
e(TTii''U\toinro\ts,  Ex.  i.  11).  If  it  be  intended 
that  these  cities  were  founded  by  the  labour  of  the 
people,  the  addition  is  probably  a  mistake,  although 
Heliopolis  may  have  been  ruined  and  rebuilt ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  merely  fortified,  pro- 
bably as  places  for  keeping  stores.  Heliopolis  lay 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land  of  Goshen  and 
from  Raamses,  and  probably  Pithom  also. 

Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  On  when 
he  prophecies  that  one  of  the  five  cities  in  Egypt 
that  should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  should 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of 
the  Sun,  whether  we  take  "  heres  "  to  be  a  Hebrew 
or  an  Egyptian  word  ;  but  the  reading  "  a  city  of 
destruction  "  seems  preferable,  and  we  have  no  exi' 
dence  that  there  was  any  large  Jewish  settlement  at 
Heliopolis,  although  there  may  have  been  at  one 
time  from  its  nearness  to  the  town  of  Onias.  [Ir-ha- 
HERES  ;  Onias.]  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On  under  the 
name  Beth-shemesh,  "  the  house  of  the  sun,"  where 
he  predicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  He  shall  break  also 
the  pillars  [?  7112X0,  but,  perhaps,  statues,  comp. 
IDOL,  i.  850a]  of  Beth-shemesh,  that  [is]  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  he  burn  with  fire"  (xhii.  13). 
By  the  word  we  have  rendered  "  piUars,"  obeusks 
aie  reasonably  supposed  to  be  meant,  for  the  number 
of  which  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  Heliopolis 
must  have  been  famous,  and  perhaps  by  "  the  houses 
of  the  gods,"  the  temples  of  this  place  are  intended, 
as  their  being  burnt  would  be  a  proof  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  Ra  and  Atum,  both  forms  of  the  sun, 
Shu  the  god  of  light,  and  Tafnet  a  fire-goddess,  to 
save  their  dwellings  fi-om  the  veiy  element  over 
which  they  were  supposed  to  rule. — Perhaps  it  was 
on  account  of  the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis. 
that,  in  Ezekiel,  On  is  written  Aveu,  by  a  chang*. 
in  the  punctuation,  if  we  can  here  depend  on  the 
Masoretic  text,  and  so  made  to  signify  "  vanity," 
and  especially  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  The  prophet 
foretells,  "  The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of  Pi-be-seth 
shall  fall  by  the  sword :  and  these  [cities]  shall  go 
into  capti\'ity  "  (xxx.  17).  Pi-beseth  or  Bubastis  is 
doubtless  spoken  of  with  Heliopolis  as  in  the  same  part 
of  Egypt,  and  so  to  be  involved  in  a  common  calamity 
at  the  same  time  when  the  land  should  be  invaded. 
After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  hear  no  more 
in  Scripture  of  Heliopolis.  Local  tradition,  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a  place  where  Our  Lord  and 
the  Virgin  came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into 
Egypt,  and  a  very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a 
tree  beneath  which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Egypt,  and  especially  the  town 
of  Onias,  which  was  probably  only  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant from  Heliopolis  in  a  northerly  direction,  but 
a  little  to  the  eastward  {Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
i.  297,  298),  then  flourished,  and  were  nearer  to 
Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns  like  Alexandria,  in 
which  there  was  any  large  Jewish  population,  so 
that  there  is  much  probability  in  this  tradition. 
And,  perhaps,  Hehopolis  itself  may  have  had  a 
Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not  kjiow  it  to 
have  been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah.  [R.  S.  P.]. 
0'NAM(D3iN:  'Cixdp,  'avdv;  Aiex.   Tlfxi*, 

Clvdix :  Onam).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1  Chr.  i.  4C  i,  Some 
Hebrew  MSS.  read  "  Onan." 
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2.  ('OfiJyu;  Alex.  Otjvofia.)  The  sen  of  Jerah- 
U.eel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  26,  28). 

O'NAN  (piK  :  Awdv :  Onan).  The  second  son 
of  Judah  by  the  Canaanitess,  "  the  daughter  of 
Shua "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  3).  On  the 
death  of  Er  the  fii'S't-bom,  it  was  the  duty  of  Onan, 
according  to  the  custom  which  then  existed  and 
was  afterwards  established  by  a  definite  law  (Deut. 
XXV.  5-10),  continuing  to  the  latest  period  of  Jewish 
history  (Mark  xii.  19),  to  marry  his  brother's 
widow  and  perpetuate  his  race.  But  he  found 
means  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  maniage, 
"  and  what  he  did  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
and  He  slew  him  aloo,"  as  He  had  slain  his  elder 
brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place 
before  the  family  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egvpt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  Num.  xx\a.  19).         [W.  A.  W.] 

ONE'SIMUS  QOvTifftfios:  Onesimus)  is  the 
name  of  the  servant  or  slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native, 
cr  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Colossae,  since  Paul 
in  writing  to  the  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col. 
Iv.  9)  as  '6s  iffTiv  e|  vfiwv,  "  one  of  you."  This 
expression  confirms  the  presumption  which  his 
Greek  name  affords,  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  and  not 
a  Jew,  a^  some  have  argued  from  fii\i(rra  ifioi 
in  Phil.  16.  Slaves  were  numerous  in  Phrygia, 
and  the  name  itself  of  Phrygian  was  almost  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  slave.  Hence  it  happened 
that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  (iii.  22-iv.  1) 
Paul  had  occasion  to  instruct  them  concerning  the 
duties  of  masters  and  sei-vants  to  each  other.  Onesi- 
mus was  one  of  this  unfortunate  diss  of  persons,  as 
is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  implication  in 
ouKtrt  &s  SovKov  in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  among 
the  ancient  commentatore,  and  there  is  none  of  any 
critical  weight  among  the  modern.  The  man  escaped 
from  his  master  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the 
midst  of  its  vast  population  he  could  hope  to  be 
concealed,  and  to  baffle  the  eftbrts  which  were  so 
often  made  in  such  cases  for  retaking  the  fugitive. 
(Walter,  Die  Geschichte  des  BSm.  Eechts,  ii. 
63  sq.)  It  must  have  been  to  Rome  that  he  directed 
his  way,  and  not  to  Cesarea,  as  some  contend  ;  for 
the  latter  view  stands  connected  with  an  inde- 
fensible opinion  respecting  the  place  whence  the 
letter  was  written  (see  Neander's  Pflanzunj,  ii.  s. 
506).  Whether  Onesimus  had  any  other  'motive 
for  the  flight  than  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  deciding.  It  has  been  very 
generally  supposed  that  he  had  committed  some 
offence,  as  theft  or  embezzlement,  and  feared  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt.  But  as  the  gi-ound  of 
that  opinion  we  must  know  the  meaning  of  ■^Si/crjo'e 
1 1  Phil.  18,  which  is  uncertain,  not  to  say  incon- 
sistent with  any  such  imputation  (see  Notes  in 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  by  the  American  Bible 
Union,  p.  60).  Commentators  at  all  events  go 
entirely  beyond  the  evidence  when  they  assert  (as 
Conybeare,  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  ii.  p.  467) 
that  he  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  society,  that  he 
robbed  his  master,  and  confessed  the  sin  to  Paul. 
Though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Onesimus  heard 
the  gospel  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  gospel 
there  through  the  apostle's  instrumentality.  The 
^nguage  in  ver.  10  of  the  letter  (hv  iyevuTjcra  iv 
Toij  Sffffj.o7s  /uou)  is  explicit  on  this  point.  As 
there  were  believers  in  Phrygia  when  the  apostle 
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passed  through  that  region  on  his  third  missionarj 
tour  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  as  Onesimus  belonged 
to  a  Christian  household  (Phil.  2),  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  knew  something  of  the  Christiar 
doctrine  before  he  went  to  Rome.  How  long  a 
time  elapsed  between  his  escape  and  conversion,  w« 
cannot  decide ;  for  irphs  Sipav  in  the  15th  verse,  to 
which  appeal  has  been  made,  is  purely  a  relative 
expression,  and  will  not  justify  any  infeience  as  to 
the  interval  in  question. 

After  his  conversion,  the  most  happy  and  fiienJlj 
relations  sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the 
disciple.  The  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a  captive 
and  an  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  gospel  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31)  must  have  made 
him  keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian 
friendship  and  dependent  upon  others  for  vai-ious 
services  of  a  personal  nature,  important  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Onesimus  appears 
to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an  eminent 
degi'ee.  We  see  from  the  letter  that  he  won  en- 
tirely the  apostle's  heart,  and  made  himself  so 
useful  to  him  in  various  private  wajrs,  or  evinced 
such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  he  may  have  gone 
back  to  Colossae  soon  after  his  conversion),  that 
Paul  wished  to  have  him  remain  constantly  with 
him.  Whether  he  desired  his  presence  as  a  per- 
sonal attendant  or  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  is 
not  certain  fi-om  'Lva  SiaKovf  fioi  in  ver.  13  of  the 
Epistle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Paul's  attachment  to 
him  as  a  disciple,  as  a  personal  friend,  and  as  a 
helper  to  him  in  his  bonds,  was  such  that  he  yielded 
him  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  of  self-denial, 
and  that  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  or  the 
rights  of  others,  of  which  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion displayed  so  noble  an  example. 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  account,  when 
we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  are  too  few  and  too  late  to  amount  to  much 
as  historical  testimony.  Some  of  the  later  fathei-s 
assert  that  Onesimus  was  set  free,  and  was  subse- 
quently ordained  Bishop  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia 
{Constit.  Apost.  7,  46).  The  person  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  first 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians  (Hefele,  Patnim 
Apost.  0pp.,  p.  152)  was  a  different  person  (see 
Winer,  ICealw.  ii.  175).  It  is  related  also  that 
Onesimus  finally  made  his  way  to  Rome  again,  and 
ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the  perse- 
cution under  Nero.  [H.  B.  H.] 

ONESIPH'OEUS  ('Oi'Tjo-i^opos)  is  named 
twice  only  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.,  2  Tim.  i.  16-18,  and 
iv.  19.  In  the  fomier  passage  Paul  mentions  him 
in  terms  of  grateful  love,  as  having  a  noble  courage 
and  generosity  in  his  behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a 
prisoner  at  liome,  when  others  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected better  things  had  deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv. 
16)  ;  and  in  the  latter  passage  he  singles  out  "  the 
household  of  Onesiphorus"  as  worthy  of  a  special 
greeting.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  friend  of  the  apostle  was  still  living  when  the 
letter  to  Timothy  was  written,  because  in  both  in- 
stances Paul  speaks  of  "the  household"  (in  2  Tim, 
i.  10,  5^jj  e\eos  b  Kvpios  rcf  'OvrjcrtcpSpov  otKCji), 
and  not  separately  of  Onesiphorus  himself.  If  we 
infer  that  he  was  not  living,  then  we  have  in 
2  Tim.  i.  18,  almost  an  instance  of  the  apostolic 
sanction  of  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead. 
But  the  probability  is  that  other  members  of 
the  family  were  also  active  Christians ;  and  as 
Paul  wished  to  remember  them  at  *he  same  time, 
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he  grotiped  them  together  under  the  compre- 
hensive rhv  'Of.  oIkov  (2  Tim.  iv.  19),  and  thus 
dt'icately  recognised  the  common  merit,  as  a  sort 
of  ftmily  distinction.  The  mention  of  Stephanas 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  shows  that  we  need  not  exclude 
nim  from  the  Sret^az/o  oIkov  in  1  Cor.  i.  16.  It 
is  evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18  {'6cra,  eV  'Eipeaeo  Sirj- 
KSuT](re),  that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home  at  Ephesus  ; 
though  if  we  restrict  the  salutation  near  the  close 
of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family,  he  himself 
may  possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at  Rome  when 
the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy.  Nothing  authentic 
is  known  of  him  beyond  these  notices.  According 
to  a  tradition  in  Fabricius  (^Lux  Evang.  p.  117), 
quoted  by  Winer  {Realw.  ii.  175),  he  became  bishop 
of  Corone  in  Messenia,  [H.  B.  H.] 

ONIA'KES  {'OvidpTjs),  a  name  introduced  into 
the  Greek  and  Syriac  texts  of  1  Mace.  sii.  20  by 
a  veiy  old  corruption.  The  true  reading  is  pre- 
served in  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §10)  and  the  Vul- 
gate, {'Oyia  'ApeTos,  Oniae  Arius),  and  is  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 

ONI'AS  (^Ovias :  Onias),  the  name  of  five  high 
priests,  of  whom  only  two  (1  and  3)  are  mentioned 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  an  account  of  all  is  here  given  to 
prevent  confusion.  1.  The  son  and  successor  of 
Jaddua,  who  entered  on  the  office  about  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  c.  B.C.  330-309, 
or,  according  to  Eusebius,  300.  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7, 
§7).  According  to  Josephus  he  was  father  of  Simon 
the  Just  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §4;  Ecclus.  1.  1).  [Ec- 
CLESiASTicus,  vol.  i.  p.  4796;  Simon.] 

2.  The  son  of  Simon  the  Just  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4, 
1).  He  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (c.  B.C.  29(.'),  and  the  high-priesthood  was 
occupied  in  succession  by  his  uncles  Eleazar  and 
Mauasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the 
offite  at  last  c.  B.C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threatened 
to  precjpitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which  after- 
wards opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression.  Onias, 
from  avarice,  it  is  said — a  vice  which  was  likely  to 
be  increased  by  his  long  exclusion  from  power — 
neglected  for  seveial  years  to  remit  to  Ptol.  Euer- 
getes  the  customary  annual  tribute  of  20  talents. 
The  king  claimed  the  arrears  with  threats  of  vio- 
lence in  case  his  demands  were  not  satisfied.  Onias 
still  refused  to  discharge  the  debt,  more,  as  it 
appears,  from  self-will  than  with  any  prospect  of 
successful  resistance.  The  evil  consequences  of  this 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of 
his  nepliew  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  visited 
Ptolemy,  urged  the  imbecility  of  Onias,  won  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  tor 
fai-ming  the  tribute,  which  he  carried  out  with  suc- 
cess. Onias  retained  the  high-priesthood  till  his 
death,  c.  B.C.  226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Simon  II.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4). 

3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  c.  B.C.  198.  In  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  government 
of  his  grandfather  the  Jews  had  transfen-ed  their 
allegiance  to  the  Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi.  14), 
and  for  a  time  enjoyed  tranquil  prosperity.  Internal 
dissensions  furnished  an  occasion  for  the  first  act 
of  oppression.  Seleucus  Philopator  was  infonned 
by  Simon,  governor  of  the  Temple,  of  the  riches 
coatained  in  the  sacred  treasury,  and  he  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  them  by  force.  At  the  prayer  of 
Onias,  according  to  the  tradition  (2  Mace,  iii.),  the 
Baci-ilege  was  averted ;  but  the  high-priest  was 
obliged  to  appeal  tc  the  king  himself  for  iuppoit 
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against  the  machinations  of  Simon.  Not  long  after- 
wards Seleucus  died  (b.c.  175),  and  Ouias  found 
himself  supplanted  in  the  favour  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  received  the  high- 
priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason,  in  turn,  was 
displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus,  who 
procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (c.  B.C.  171),  in 
anger  at  the  reproof  which  he  had  received  from 
him  for  his  sacrilege  (2  Mace.  iv.  32-38).  But 
though  his  righteous  zeal  was  thus  fervent,  the 
punishment  which  Antiochus  inflicted  on  his  mur- 
derer was  a  tribute  to  his  "  sober  and  modest  be- 
haviour "  (■?.  Mace.  iv.  37)  after  his  deposition  from 
his  office.     [Andronicus,  vol.  i.  p.  67.] 

It  was  p'obably  during  the  government  of  Oniab 
III.  that  the  communication  between  the  Spartans 
and  Jews  took  place  (1  Mace.  xii.  19-23 ;  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  4,  §10).  [Spartans.]  How  powerful  an  im- 
pression he  made  upon  his  contemporaries  is  seen 
from  the  remarkable  account  of  the  dream  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  before  his  great  victory  (2  Mace.  xv. 
12-16). 

-  4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who  bora 
the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Menelaus  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).     [Menelaus.] 

5.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  dis- 
graced Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  his 
flight  was  the  triumph  of  "  the  sons  of  Tobias, ' 
gained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Onias,  to  whom  the  high-priesthood  belonged  by 
right,  appears  to  have  supported  throughout  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  (Jos.  B.  /.  i.  1,  §1),  and  re- 
ceiving the  protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  unitj  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
which  seemed  impossible  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
With  this  object  he  foundM  the  Temple  at  Leontc- 
polis  [On],  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Judaism  of  which  the  im- 
portance is  commonly  overlooked :  but  the  discus- 
sion of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism  belongs 
to  another  place,  though  the  connexion  of  the  at- 
tempt itself  with  Jewish  history  could  not  be  wholly 
overlooked  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  3  ;  5.  /.  i.  1,  §1,  vii. 
10,  §2;  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  405  ff. ;  Herzfeld, 
Gesch.  ii.  460  fi".,  557  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

The  City  op  Onias,  the  Region  of  Onias, 
the  city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias, 
and  the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the 
Heliopolite  nome :  'HAt07roA.iT7js  vofi,6s,  Kal  fir)- 
Tp6iTo\is  'Oviov  (iv.  5,  §53);  where  the  reading 
'HA.10U  is  not  admissible,  since  Heliopolis  is  after- 
wards mentioned,  and  its  different  position  distinctly 
laid  down  (§54).  Josephus  speaks  of  "  the  region 
of  Oniab,"'  'Oviov  X'^P"-  '^■^nt.  xiv.  8,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  9^ 
§4;  comp.  vii.  10,  §2),  and  mentions  a  place  there 
situate  called  "  the  Camp  of  the  Jews,"  'lov'Saioiv 
arpariiTe^ov  {Ant.  xiv.  8,  §2,  B.  J.  1.  c).  In  the 
spiu'ious  letters  given  by  him  in  the  account  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have 
been  at  Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and 
called  a  strong  place  of  Bubastis  {Ant.  xiii.  3,  §§1, 
2) ;  and  when  speaking  of  its  closing  by  the  Roman;, 
he  says  that  it  was  in  a  region  180  stadia  from 
Memphis,  in  the  Heliopolite  nome,  where  Oniaa 
had  founded  a  castle  (lit.  watch-post,  (ppovpwi , 
B.  J.  vii.  10,  §§2,  3,  4).  Leontopolis  was  not  in 
the  Heliopolite  nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was 
the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  (it.  5,  §51),  and 
the  mention  of  it  is  altogether  \  blunder.  There  is 
probably  also  a  confusion  as,  to  the  city  Bubast)i< ; 
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unless,  indeed,  the  temple  which  Onias  adopted 
Mid  restored  were  one  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  of 
that  name. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for 
m  Kfme  ono  of  those  to  the  noi-thward  of  Heliopolis 
which  are  called  Tel-el- Yahood,  "  the  Mound  of  the 
Jews,"  or  Tel-el-Yahoodeeyeh,  "  the  Jewish  Mound." 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thinks  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  the  cultivated 
land  near  Shibbeen,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis, 
in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of 
tweiv  3  miles.  "  Its  mounds  are  of  very  gi-eat  height." 
He  remarks  that  the  distance  from  Memphis  (29 
miles)  is  greater  than  that  given  by  Josephus  ;  but 
the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme.  Another  mound  of 
the  same  name,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Belbays,  and  24 
miles  from  Heliopolis,  would,  he  thinks, correspond  to 
the  Vicus  Judaeorum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
(See  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  i.  pp.  297-300). 

During  the  writer's  residence  in  Egypt,  1842- 
1849,  excavations  were  made  in  the  mound  sup- 
posed by  Sir  Gardner  Willdnson  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Onias.  We  believe,  writing  only  from 
memory,  that  no  result  was  obtained  but  the  disco- 
very of  portions  of  pavement  very  much  resembling 
the  Assyrian  pavements  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the  name 
given  to  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  of  the  Jews," 
these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a  half- 
militaiy  nature.  The  chief  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  a  strong  place ;  and  the  same  is  apparently  the 
case  with  another,  that  just  mentioned,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  history  even  more  than  from 
its  name.  This  name,  though  recalling  the  "  Camp" 
where  Psammetichus  I.  established  his  Greek  mer- 
cenaries [Migdol],  does  not  prove  it  was  a  mili- 
tary settlement,  as  the  "  Camp  of  the  Tynans  "  in 
Memphis  (Her.  ii.  112)  was  perhaps  in  its  name  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Shepherd  occupation,  for  there 
stood  there  a  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus,"  of 
which  the  age  seems  to  be  shewn  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  II.  (b.C.  cir.  1400)  in  the  quarries  oppo- 
site the  city  in  which  Ashtoreth  is  worshipped,  or 
else  it  may  have  been  a  merchant-settlement.  We 
may  also  compare  the  Coptic  name  of  El-Geezeh, 
opposite  Cairo,  '^nGDCIOIj  which  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured  to  record  the  position  of  a 
Persian  camp.  The  easternmost  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always  chosen  for 
gi-eat  military  settlements,  in  oider  to  protect  the 
country  fi-om  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond 
that  frontier.  Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  Salatis 
placed  an  enormous  gamson  in  the  stronghold  Avaris, 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible  (Manetho,  ap.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i. 
14).  Here  foreign  mercenaries  of  the  Saite  kings 
of  the  26th  dynasty  were  settled ;  where  also  the 
greatest  body  of  the  Egyptian  soldiers  had  the  lands 
allotted  to  them,  all  being  established  in  the  Delta 
(Her.  ii.  164-166).  Probably  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments were  established  for  the  same  purpose,  more 
Esppoially  as  the  hatred  of  their  inhabitants  towards 
the  kings  of  Syria  would  promise  their  opposing  the 
irtrongest  resistance  in  Gise  of  an  invasion. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
'-ery  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
We  know  little  more  than  the  story  of  the  founda- 


»  In  Neh.  vl.  2  the  Vat.  MS.,  according  to  Mai,  reads 
tv  neSita  ev  oS  .  .  . 
>>  The  tradition  of  the  Talmudists  is  that  It  was  Irft 
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tion  and  overthrow  of  one  of  them,  though  we  iw«y 
infer  that  they  were  populous  and  politically  im- 
portant. It  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable  that 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  literature  of  these  settle- 
ments ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  preserved  to  us 
by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or  those  of  Alexandria, 
both  of  whom  must  have  looked  upon  the  worship>- 
pers  at  the  temple  of  Onias  as  schismatics,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  come  down 
to  us.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ONIONS  (D''^V3,    hetsalim  :    rh   KpSfifiva  : 

caepe).  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Num  xi.  5,  as 
one  of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which  the 
Israehtes  regi-etted  the  loss.  Onions  have  been 
from  time  immemorial  a  favom-ite  ai'ticle  of  food 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  (See  Her.  ii.  125  ;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  12.)  The  onions  of  Egypt  are  much 
milder  in  flavour  and  less  pungent  than  those  of 
this  country.  Hasselquist  {Trav.  p.  290)  says, 
"  Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt  must  allow 
that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any  other  part  in 
the  universe .  here  they  are  sweet ;  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  nauseous  and  strong They 

eat  them  roasted,  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some 
bits  of  roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  call 
kebab ;  and  with  this  dish  they  ai'e  so  dehghted  that 
I  have  heard  them  wish  they  might  enjoy  it  in  Para- 
dise.  They  likewise  make  a  soup  of  them."  [W.  H.] 

ONO  (ijIS,  and  once  i^X  :  in  Chron.  Al\dfA, 
Alex,  A5ayu ;  elsewhere  'ni/ioi'^  and  'tluii,  Alex. 
Hvco  :  Ono).  One  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Chr.  viii.  12,  where 
Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Ono  and 
Lod  with  their  "  daughter  villages."  It  was  there- 
fore probably  annexed  by  the  Benjamites  subse- 
quently to  their  original  settlement,''  like  Aijalon, 
which  was  allotted  to  Dan,  but  is  found  aftenvaids 
in  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
The  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono,  to  the  nr.mber  ol 
725  (or  Neh.  721)  returned  fiom  the  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  33  ;  Neh.  vii.  37 ;  see 
also  1  Esdr.  v.  22).    [Onds.] 

A  plain  was  attached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its 
name — Bikath-Ono,  "  the  plain  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi. 
2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  valley  of  craftsmen ' 
(Neh.  xi.  36).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  not 
named.  The  Rabbis  frequently  mention  it,  but  with- 
out any  indication  of  its  position  further  than  that  it 
was  three  miles  from  Lod.  (See  the  citations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Lightfoot,  Chor.  Decad  on  S.  Mark, 
ch.  ix.  §3.)  A  village  called  Kefr  'Ana  is  enu- 
merated by  Robinson  among  the  places  in  the 
districts  oi Ramleh  and  Lydd  {B.  R.  1st  ed.  App. 
120,  121).  This  village,  almost  due  N.  o{  Lyda, 
is  suggested  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  337)  a& 
identical  with  Ono.  Against  the  identification  how- 
ever are,  the  difference  in  the  names — the  moders 
one  containing  the  Ain ; — and  the  distance  from 
Lydda,  which  instead  of  being  3  milharia  is  fully 
5,  being  more  than  4  Enghsh  miles  according  to 
Van  de  Velde's  map.  Winer  remarks  that  Beit 
Unia  is  more  suitable  as  far  as  its  orthography  is> 
concerned;  but  on  the  other  hand  Beit  Unia  is 
much  too  far  distant  from  Ludd  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  passages  quoted  above.         [G.] 

intact  by  Joshua,  but  burnt  during  the  war  of  Gliboal 
fJudg.  XX.  48),  and  that  1  Chr.  viii.  12  describes  its  w. 
storation.    (See  Ta.-gmn  on  this  lattor  passf^ge.') 
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ONUS  {'Hyois  :  om.  in  Vulg.).  The  form  in 
which  the  name  Ono  appears  in  1  Esd.  v.  22. 

ONYCHA  (rhrW*  shechelcth-.  «wf:  onyx) 
according  to  many  of  the  old  versions  denotes  the 
operculum  of  some  species  of  Stronihus,  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  Mollusca.  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
appears  to  be  derived  fi'om  a  root  which  means  "  to 
shell  or  peel  otF,"  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx.  34,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume ;  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the  plea- 
sant odour  yielded  by  "  galbanum,  onyx,  and 
sweet  storax."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ivv^  of  Dioscorides  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx 
of  Pliny  (xxxii.  10),  are  identical  with  the 
DpercuJum  of  a  Strombus,  perhaps  S.  lentiginosus 
There  is  fiequent  mention  of  the  onyx  in  the 
writings  of  Arabian  authors,  and  it  would  appear 
from  them  that  the  operculum  of  several  kinds  of 
Strombus  were  prized  as  perfumes.  The  following 
is  Dioscorides'  description  of  the  tvv^ :  "  The  onyx 
is  the  operculum  of  a  shell -fish  resembling  the  pur- 
pura, which  is  foimd  in  India  in  the  nard-producing 
lakes ;  it  is  odorous,  because  the  shell-fish  feed  on 
the  nard,  and  is  collected  after  the  heat  has 
dried  up  the  marshes:  that  is  the  best  kind  which 
comes  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  whitish  and 
shining ;  the  Babylonian  kind  is  dark  and  smaller 
than  the  other;  both  have  a  sweet  odour  when 
burnt,  something  like  castoreum."  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  Dioscorides  can  mean  by  "  nard-pro- 
ducing lakes."  The  oi'i'l,  "  nail,"  or  "  claw," 
seems  to  point  to  the  operculum  of  the  Strom- 
bidae,  which  is  of  a  claw  shape  and  serrated,  whence 
the  Arabs  call   the  mollusc  "the  devil's    claw;'' 
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L.  Stromhu*  Dtanae. 


B.  The  Operculum, 


ths  Unguis  odoratus,  or  Blatta  hyzantina,-— 
for  under  both  these  terms  apparently  the  devil 
claw  (^Teufelsklau    of   the    (iermans,    see    Winer, 


*  ^HB''  ^^  unused  root,  i.  q.  V^^am  »  whence  pro- 
bably our  word  "  shell,"  "  scale."    (See  Gesenius,  s.  v.) 

b  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  favoured 
with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  on  the 
fcbject  of  the  Blatta  Byzantina  of  old  Pharmacological 
writers,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  the  substance 
itself,  which  it  appears  is  still  found  in  the  bazaars  of 
the  East,  though  not  now  in  much  demand.  Mr.  Han- 
bury procured  some  specimens  in  Damascus  in  October 
(1860),  and  a  friend  of  his  bought  some  in  Alexandria  a 
few  months  previously.  The  article  appears  to  be 
always  mixed  with  the  opercula  of  some  species  of 
f%sus.  As  regards  the  perfume  ascribed  to  this  sub- 
stance. It  does  not  appear  to  us,  from  a  specimen  we 
burnt,  to  deserve  the  character  of  the  excellent  odour 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it,  though  it  is  not  without  an 
aromatic  scent.    See  a  figure  of  the  true  B,  Byzant.  in 


Ktalw.  8.  V.)  is  alluded  to  in  old  Enj:li&l-. 
writers  on  Materia  Medica  —  has  by  some  been 
supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister  lament* 
its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a  good  modi- 
cine  "  fiom  its  strong  aromatic  smell."  Dr. 
Gray  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  favoured 
us  with  some  remaiks  on  this  subject,  sf.ys  that 
the  opercula  of  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  Strombidae 
agree  with  the  figures  of  Blatta  byzanima  an(J 
Unguis  odoratus  in  the  old  books  ;  with  regard  to 
the  odour  he  writes — "The  homy  opercula  when 
burnt  all  emit  an  odour  which  some  may  call  sweet 
according  to  their  fancy."  Bochart  {ffieroz.  iii. 
797)  believes  some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ovv^  of  the 
LXX.  denotes  the  operculum  of  some  one  or  more 
species  of  Strombus.  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  Rumph  {Amboinische  Raritdten- 
Kammer,  cap.  xvii.  p.  48,  the  Gernian  ed.  Vienna, 
1766),  and  compare  also  Sprengel  {Comment,  ad 
Dioscor.  ii.  10)  ;  ForskRl  {Desc.  Anim.  143,  21, 
"  Unguis  odoratus  "),  Philos.  Transac.  (xvii.  641) ; 
Johnston  {Tntrod.  to  Conchol.  p.  77)  ;  and  Gesenius 
(  Thes.  s.  V.  rhn^).^  [W.  H.] 

ONYX  (Dnb*,  shoham :  6  Affloy  6  irpdtnvos, 
(Tfxapay'Sos,  ffdpStos,  ffdncpeipoi,  PripiiWlov,  ovxi^; 
Aq.  ffapSovv^;  Symm.  and  Theod.  oj'u|  and  8vii| : 
onychinus  {lapis),  sardonychus,  onyx).  The  A.  V. 
uniformly  renders  the  Hebrew  shoham  by  "  onyx  ;" 
the  Vulgate  too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the  sard- 
onyx (Job  xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a  variety  of  the 
onyx ;  but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpreters 
generally  are,  as  Gesenius  has  remarked,  diverse 
and  ambiguous.  The  shoham  stone  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  ii.  12)  as  a  product  of  the  land  of  Havilah. 
Two  of  these  stones,  upon  which  were  engraven  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on  either  stone, 
adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(Ex.  xxviii.  9-12),  and  were  to  be  worn  as  "  stones 
of  memorial  "  (see  Kalisch  on  Ex.  /.  c).  A  slioham 
was  also  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth  row  of  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20)  Shoham 
stones  were  collected  by  David  for  adorning  th« 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  In  Job  xx^dii.  16,  it  ie 
said  that  wisdom  "  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  oi 
Ophir,  with  the  "precious  shoham  or  the  sapphire." 
The  shoham  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  treasures  of 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  1 3).  There  is  nothing 
in  the  contexts  of  the  several  passages  where  the 
Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  determine  its 
signification.  Braun  (De  Vest.  sao.  Heb.  p.  727) 
h;is  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  sardonyx  is  the 
stone  indicated,  and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  o/ 
careful  perusal.      Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7,   §5,  and 

Matthiolus'  Comment,  in  Dioscor.  (il.  8),  where  there  is  a 
long  discussion  on  the  subject ;  also  a  fig.  of  Blatta  By- 
zantina and  the  operculum  of  I<hisus  in  Pomet's  Histoirt 
des  Drogues,  1694,  part  2,  p.  97.  "  Mansfield  Parkyns," 
writes  Mr.  Hanbury,  "  in  his  Life  in  Abyssinia  (vol.  i. 
p.  419),  mentions  among  the  exports  from  Massowah,  a 
certain  article  called  Doofu,  which  he  states  is  the  oper- 
culum of  a  shell,  and  that  it  is  used  in  Nubia  as  a 
perfume,  being  burnt  with  sandal-wood.  This  bit  of 
information  is  quite  confirmatory  of  Forskal's  statement 
concerning  the  Dofr  el  afrit — (Is  not  Parkycs's  "  Doofu  " 
meant  for  dofr,  J^^  ?)— namely,  "  e  Mochha  per  Sues. 
Arabes  etiam  affemnt.    Nigritis  fumigatorium  est." 

°  The  Rev.  C.  W  King  writes  to  us  that  "  a  large,  per. 
feet  sardonyx  is  still  precious.  A  dealer  tells  me  he  saw 
this  summer  (1861)  in  Paris  one  valued  at  lOOOj.,  n«1 
engraved.' 
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B.  J.  V.  b,  §7)  expressly  states  that  the  shoulder- 
3tones  of  the  high-priest  were  formed  of  two 
large  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  being,  in  his  description, 
the  second  stone  in  the  fourth  row  of  th»  breastplate. 
Some  writers  believe  that  the  "  beryl "  is  intended, 
»nd  the  authority  of  the  LXX.  and  other  versions 
has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this  interpretation ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  shew 
that  the  LXX.  is  most  inconsistent,  and  that  nothing 
can,  in  consequence,  be  leamt  frcm  it.  Of  those 
who  identify  the  shoham  with  the  beryl  are  Beller- 
mann  {Die  Uriin  und  Thuinmim,  p.  64),  Winer  {Bib. 
Realwort.  i.  333),  and  Rosenmiiller  {The  Minera- 
logy of  the  Bible,  p.  40,  Bib.  Cab.).  Other  inter- 
pretations of  shoham  have  been  proposed,  but  all 
are  mere  conjectures.  Braun  traces  shoham  to  the 
Arabic  sachina,  "  blackness"  :  "  Of  such  a  colour," 
says  he,  "  are  the  Arabian  sardonyxes,  which  have 
a  black  ground-colour."  This  agi'ees  essentially  with 
Mr.  King's  remarks  {Antique  Gems,  p.  9) :  "  The 
Arabian  species,"  he  says,  "  were  formed  of  black 
or  blue  strata,  covered  by  one  of  opaque  white ;  over 
which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion  colour." 
But  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  refer  the  Hebrew  word  to  the 
Arabic  saham,  "  to  be  pale."  The  difterent  kinds 
of  onyx  and  sardonyx,^  however,  are  so  variable 
in  colour,  that  either  of  these  definitions  is  suitable. 
They  all  form  excellent  materials  for  the  engraver's 
art.  The  balance  of  authority  is,  we  think,  in 
favour  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx.  We  ai'e  con- 
tent to  retain  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  Vulgate  and  the  express  statement  of 
so  high  an  authority  as  Josephus,'  till  better  proofs 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  some  other  stone  be 
forthcoming.  As  to  the  "onyx"  of  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15,  see  Onycha.  [W.  H.] 

OPHEL  (7Qyn,  always  with  the  def.  article : 

•Oire'X,  d'fl<^ciA;  Alex.  bO(p\a:  Ophel).  A  part  of 
ancient  Jerusalem.  The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexi- 
cographers from  a  root  of  similar  sound,  which  has 
the  force  of  a  swelling  or  tumour  (Gesenius,  Thes. ; 
Fiu-st,  Hdwb.  ii.  1696).  It  does  not  come  forward 
till  a  late  period  of  Old  Test,  liistory.  In  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said  to  have  built  much  "on 
the  wall  of  Ophel."  Manasseh,  amongst  his  other 
defensive  works,  "compassed  .about  Ophel"  {Ibid. 
xxxiii.  14).  From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's 
repairs  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  "water-gate"  TNeh.  iii.  26)  and  the 
"  great  tower  that  lieth  out  '  (ver.  27).  Lastly, 
the  former  of  these  two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21, 
shew  that  Ophel  was  the  residence  of  the  Levites. 
It  is  not  again  mentioned,  though  its  omission  in 
the  account  of  the  route  round  the  walls  at  the 
sanetification  of  the  second  Temple,  Neh.  xii.  31- 
40,  is  singular. 

In  the  passages  of  his  history  parallel  to  those 
quoted  above,  Josephus  either  passes  it  over  alto- 
gether, or  else  refers  to  it  in  merely  general 
tenns — "very  large  towers"  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §2), 
"  very  high  towers "  (x.  3,  §2).  But  in  his  ao- 
coimt  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it 
Four  times  as  Ophla  (o  '0<p\a,,  accompanying  it  as 
m  the  Hebrew  with  the  article).  The  first  of  these 
'B.  J.  ii.  17,  §9)  tells  nothing  as  to  its  position; 

b  The  onyx  has  two  strata,  the  sardonyx  Diree. 

*  "  Who  speaks  from  actual  observation :  he  expressly 
notices  the  fine  quality  of  these  two  pieces  of  sardonyx." 
— [C.  W.  King.] 

"  Furst  {Hdwb.  ii.  169)  states,  without  a  word  that 
wnld  lead  a  reader  to  suspect  (hat  there  was  ary  doubt 
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but  from  the  other  thiee  we  can  gathei  eomethmg, 
(1.)  The  old  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  aboTe  the  spring 
of  Siloam  and  the  pool  of  Solomon,  and  on  reaching 
the  place  called  Ophla,  joined  the  eastern  porch  of 
the  Temple  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  (2.)  «  John  held 
the  Temple  and  the  places  round  it,  not  a  little  in 
extent, — both  the  Ophla  and  the  valley  called  Ke- 
dron"  {lb.  v.  6,  §1).  (3.)  After  the"  capture  of 
the  Temple,  and  before  Titus  had  taken  the  upper 
city  (the  modem  Zion)  from  the  Jews,  his  soldiers 
burat  the  whole  of  the  lower  city,  lying  in  the 
valley  between  the  two,  "  and  the  place  called  the 
Ophla"  {lb.  vi.  6,  §3). 

From  this  it  appears  that  Ophel  was  outside  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  that  it  lay  between 
the  central  valley  of  the  city,  which  debouches  above 
the  spring  of  Siloam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east 
portico  of  the  Temple  on  the  other.  The  east  por- 
tico, it  should  be  remembered,  was  not  on  the  line 
of  the  east  wall  of  the  present  haram,  but  330  feet 
further  west,  on  the  line  of  the  solid  wall  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  vaults  in  the  eastern 
corner.  [See  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  p.  1020  ;  and  the 
Plan,  1022.]  This  situation  agrees  with  the  mention 
of  the  "  water-gate"  in  Neh.  iii.  26,  and  the  state- 
ment of  xi.  21,  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Le- 
vites. Possibly  the  "  gieat  tower  that  lieth  out," 
in  the  former  of  these  may  be  the  "  tower  of  Eder" — 
mentioned  with  "Ophel  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  by 
Micah  (iv.  8),  or  that  named  in  an  obscuie  passage 
of  Isaiah — "Ophel  and  watch  tower"  (xxxii.  14; 
A.  V.  inaccurately  "  forts  and  towers"). 

Ophel,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  probable  root 
of  the  name,  was  the  swelling  declivity  by  which 
the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes  off  ou  its  southern 
side  into  the  ^'^alley  of  Hmnom — a  long  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  central  valley  of  Jerusalem 
(the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat.  Halfway  down  it  on  its  eastern  face  is  the 
"  Fount  of  the  Virgin,"  so  called;  and  at  its  foot  the 
lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring — the  Pool  of  Siloam. 
How  much  of  this  declivity  was  covered  with  the 
houses  of  the  Levites,  or  with  the  suburb  which 
would  naturally  gather  round  them,  and  where  the 
"  great  tower "  stood  we  have  not  at  present  the 
means  of  ascertaining." 

Professor  Stanley  {Sermons  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
329,  330)  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the 
name  Oblias  ('fl;8\fas) — which  was  one  of  the  titles 
by  which  St.  James  the  Less  was  distinguished 
from  other  Jacobs  of  the  time,  and  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Hegesippos  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  23)  as 
meaning  "  bulwark  {inpioxh)   of  the  people," — ■ 

was  in  its  original  form  Ophli-am''  (DJ/^^Dy).  In 
this  connexion  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
St.  James  was  martyred  by  being  thrown  from 
the  coiner  of  the  Temple,  at,  or  close  to,  the 
very  spot  which  is  named  by  Josephus  as  the 
boundary  of  Ophel.  [James,  vol.  i.  924,  5 ; 
En-Rogel,  558a.]     Ew;dd,  however  {Geschichte, 

vi.  204  note),  restores  the  name  as  DyvSH,  as  if 
from  73n,  a  fence  or  boundary.  [Chebel.]  This 
has   in   its  favour  the  fact  that  it   more  closely 


on  the  point,  that  Ophel  is  identical  with  Millo.  It  may 
be  so,  only  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  oi 
against  it. 

b  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Eusebius  have  the  name  Ozlesus 
('n^KidfjL),  preserving  the  termination,  though  they  cor- 
rupt the  former  part  of  the  woio. 
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aprets  in  sigr.lfication  with  weptox'h  than  Ophel 
does. 

The  Oiihel  which  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sidence ot  Elisha  at  the  time  of  Naaman's  visit  to 
liim  (2  K.  V.  24-;  A.  V.  "the  tower")  was  of 
course  a  diflerent  place  from  tliat  spoken  of  above. 
The  naiTative  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
far  from  Samaria ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  must  have  read  7Q'S,  "  darkness," 
for  they  give  rh  <rK0Teiv6v  and  vesperi  respec- 
tively. [G.] 

O'PHIR  (IQiN,  T-QiS :  Oh^fip :  Ophir).  1. 
The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  coming 
immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  23). 
So  many  important  names  in  the  genealogical  table 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis — such  as  Sidon, 
Canaan,  Asshur,  Aram  (Syria),  Mirraim  (the  two 
Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower),  Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and 
Philistim  (the  Philistines) — represent  the  name  of 
gome  city,  country,  or  people,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the 
names  in  the  table.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
father  and  his  sons  in  the  genealogy  represent  dis- 
tricts geogi-aphically  contiguous  to  each  other ;  yet 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  for  in  the  case  of 
Tarshish  the  son  of  Javan  (ver.  10),  and  of  Nimrod 
the  son  of  Gush,  whose  kingdom  was  Babel  or 
Babylon  (ver.  11),  a  son  was  conceived  as  a  dis- 
tant colony  or  otFshoot.  But  there  is  one  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan,  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  Canaanites  alone,  that 
precise  geogi-aphical  limits  are  assigned  to  their 
settlements.  Thus  it  is  said  (ver.  19)  that  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  was  "  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest,  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim, 
even  unto  Lasha:"  and  in  like  manner  (ver.  29, 
30)  that  the  dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  was 
"  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a  moun- 
tain of  the  east."  The  peculiar  wordmg  of  these 
geographical  limits,  and  the  fact  that  the  well-known 
towns  which  detine  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  are 
mentioned  so  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  forbid  the 
supposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar  belonged  to  very 
distant  countries,  or  were  comparatively  unknown : 
and  as  many  of  the  sons  of  Joktan — such  as  Sheba, 
Hazarmaveth,  Almodad,  and  others — are  by  com- 
mon consent  admitted  to  represent  settlements  in 
Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  all  the  set- 
tlements corresponding  to  the  names  of  the  other 
sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same  peninsula 
alone.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  those  sons,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  hxed  point  in  discussions  con- 
cerning the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as  cor- 
responding to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia. 

Etymology. — There  is,  seemingly,  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Semitic, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  proper 
names  known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise 
word  does  not  occur  as  a  common  name  in  the 
Bible.  See  the  words  from  1QK  and  "ISy  in 
Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  and  compsire  'A<pap,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  Pei'iplus,  attributed 
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*  This  strange  Idea  of  one  of  the  most  learned  Spaniards 
of  his  time  (b.  1527,  a.d.,  d.  159»)  accounts  for  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist,  Act.  ii.  Sc.  I : 

"  Come  on,  sir;  now  you  set  your  foot  on  shore 
In  Novo  Orbe. — Here's  the  rich  Peru; 


to  An-ian.  Cesenius  suggests  that  it  means  a 
"  fruitrul  region,"  if  it  is  Semitic.  Baron  von 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramaut  in  Arabia  in 
1843  (Journal  of  the  R.  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  siv.  p.  110),  made  a  small  vocabulary  o! 
Himyaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
amongst  these  he  gives  ofir  as  signifying  red.  He 
says  that  the  Mahra  people  call  themselves  thr 
tribes  of  the  red  country  {ofir),  and  call  the  Red 
Sea,  hahr  ofir.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  havt 
somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  aphar,  "dust" 
or  "  dry  ground "  (N  and  y  being  interchange- 
able), that  adorn,  "red,"  has  to  adamah,  "the 
ground."  Still  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of 
a  word  of  this  kind  on  the  authority  of  any  one 
traveller,  however  accurate ;  and  the  supposed  ex- 
istence and  meaning  of  a  word  ofir  is  recommended 
for  special  inquiry  to  any  future  traveller  in  the 
same  district. 

2.  {'%ov<plp  and  Soitpip ;  Ophira,  1  K.  ix.  28, 
X.  11 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10:  in  1  K.  ix.  28  the 
translation  of  the  LXX.  is  eis  Scocpipa,  though  the 
ending  in  the  original  merely  denotes  motion  towards 
Ophir,  and  is  no  part  of  the  name.)  A  seaport  or 
region  from  which  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  obtained  gold,  in  vessels  which  went  thither 
in  conjunction  with  Tyrian  ships  from  Ezion- 
geber,  near  Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea 
which  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  gold 
was  proverbial  for  its  fineness,  so  that  "  gold  of 
Ophir"  is  several  times  used  as  an  expression  for 
fine  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  10  ;  Job  xxviii.  16  ;  Is.  xiii.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  xxix.  4) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Job  xxii.  24) 
the  word  "  Ophir "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of 
Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally.  In  Jer.  x.  9  and 
Dan.  X.  5  it  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  that 
Ophir  is  intended  by  the  word  "  Uphaz  " — there 
being  a  very  trifling  diflerence  between  the  words 
in  Hebrew  when  written  without  the  vowel-points. 
In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir 
almug-wood  and  precious  stones. 

The  precise  geographical  situation  of  Ophir  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  Calmet 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  "  Ophir")  regarded  it 
as  in  Armenia ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (History  of  the 
World,  book  i.  ch.  8)  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
Molucca  Islands;  and  Arias  Montanus  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  Pref.  and  ch.  9),  led  by  the  similarity  of 
the  word  Parvaim,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Ophir  (2  Chr.  iii.  6),  found  it  in  Peru."  But  these 
countries,  as  well  as  Iberia  and  Phrygia,  cannot 
now  be  viewed  as  affording  matter  for  serious  dis- 
cussion on  this  point,  and  the  three  opinions  which 
have  found  supporters  in  our  own  time  were  for- 
merly represented,  amongst  other  writers,  by  Huet 
(Sur  le  Commerce  et  la  Navigation  des  Anciens, 
p.  59),  by  Bruce  (Travels,  book  ii.  c.  4),  and  by 
the  historian  Robertson  (Disquisition  respecting 
Ancient  India,  sect.  1 ),  who  placed  Ophir  in  Africa ; 
by  Vitringa  (Geogi-aph.  Sacra,  p.  114)  and  Reland 
(Dissertatio  de  Ophir),  who  placed  it  in  India ;  and 
by  Michaelis  (Spicilegium,  ii.  184),  Niebuhr,  the 
traveller  (Description  de  V Arable,  p.  253),  Gos- 
sellin  (Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens, 
ii.  99),  and  Vincent  (History  of  the  Com,merce  atid 
Navigation  of  the  Ancients,   ii.   265-270),  wh» 


And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 

Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 
Arias  Montanus  fancied  that  Parvaim  meant,  in  the  dnaj 
number,  two  Perus ;  one  Peru  Pinper,  and  the  otter  Hbm 

Spam  (-na  D^ns). 
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placed  it  in  Arabia.  Of  other  distinguished  geo- 
graphical writers,  Bochart  {Phalcg,  ii.  27}  admitted 
two  Ophirs,  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  India,  i.  e.  at 
Ceylon  ;  while  D'Anville  (Dissertation  sur  le  Pays 
d'Ophir,  Memoires  de  Litterature,  xxx.  83),  equally 
admitting  two,  placed  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in 
Africa.  In  our  own  days  the  discussion  has  been 
continued  by  Gesenius,  who  in  articles  on  Opliir  in 
his  T/iesaurus  (p.  141),  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyklopaedie  (s.  v.)  stated  that  the  question  lay 
between  India  and  Arabia,  assigned  the  reasons  to 
be  urged  in  favour  of  each  of  these  countries,  but 
declared  the  arguments  for  each  to  be  so  equally 
balanced  that  he  refrained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject.  M.  Quatrem^re, 
however,  in  a  paper  on  Ophir  which  was  printed 
in  1842  in  the  Memoires  de  I'lnstitut,  again  in- 
sisted on  the  claims  of  Africa  {Academic  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles  Lettres,  t.  xv.  ii.  362);  and  in 
his  valuable  work  on  Ceylon  (part  vii.  chap.  1)  Sir 
J.  Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanctioned 
by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Otherwise 
*he  two  countries  which  have  divided  the  opinions 
of  the  leamed  have  been  India  and  Arabia — Lassen, 
^itttr,  Bertheau  (Exeget.  Handbuch,  2  Chr.  viii. 
is),  Thenius  {Exeget.  Handbuch,  1  K.  x.  22),  and 
^wald  {Geschichte,  iii.  347,  2nd  ed.)  being  in 
favour  of  India,  while  Winer  {Eeaho.  s.  v.), 
Fiirst  {Hehr.  und  Chald.  Handw.  s.  v.),  Knobel 
{Volkertafel  der  Genesis, Tp.  190),  Forster  {Geogr. 
of  Arabia,  i.  161-167),  Crawfuid  {Descriptive  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Indian  Islands,  s.  v.),  and  Kalisch 
{Commentary  on  Genesis,  chap.  "  The  Genealogy 
of  Nations  ")  ai-e  in  favour  of  Arabia.  The  fullest 
treatise  on  the  question  is  that  of  Ritter,  who  in 
his  Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.,  published  in  1848,  devoted 
80  octavo  pages  to  the  discussion  (pp.  351-431), 
and  adopted  the  opinion  of  Lassen  {Ind.  Alt.  i. 
529)  that  Ophir  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus. 

Some  general  idea  of  the  arguments  which  may 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  each  of  the  three  countries 
may  be  derived  from  the  following  statement.  In 
favour  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  considerations  : — 
1st.  The  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  ver.  29,  contains 
what  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author's 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  [Ophir  1.] 
2ndly.  Three  places  in  Arabia  may  be  pointed  out, 
the  names  of  which  agree  sufficiently  with  the  word 
Ophir :  viz.,  Aphar,  called  by  Ptolemy  Sapphara, 
now  Zafar  or  Saphar,  which,  according  to  the  Pe- 
riplus  ascribed  to  AiTian,  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
Sabaeans,  and  was  distant  twelve  days'  journey  from 
the  emporium  Muza  on  the  Red  Sea ;  Doffir,  a 
city  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  the  traveller  {Descrip- 
tion de  P Arable,  p.  219),  as  a  considerable  town  of 
Yemen,  and  capital  of  Bellad  Hadsje,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Loheia,  and  15  leagues  from  the  sea; 
and  Zafar  or  Zafdri  [Arabia,  p.  92]  (Sepher, 
Dhafar)  now  Dofar,  a  city  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  visited  in  the  14th  centuiy  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
the  Arabian  traveller,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  a 
month's  journey  by  land  from  Aden,  and  a  month's 
voyage,  when  the  wind  was  fair,  from  the  Indian 
shores  (Lee's  Translation,  p.  57).  3rdly.  In  an- 
tiquity, Arabia  was  represented  as  a  country  pro- 
ducing gold  by  four  writers  at  least :  viz.,  by 
the  geographer  Agatharchides,  who  lived  in  the 
2nd  century  before  Christ  (in  Photius  250,  and 
Hudson's  Geograph.  Minores,  i.  60) ;  by  the 
geographer  Artemidorus,  who  lived  a  little  later, 
and  whose  account  has  been  preserved,  and.  as  it 
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were,  adopted  by  the  geographer  Strabo  (liv.  13)  ; 
Hy  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  50,  iii.  44)  ;  and  by  Pliny 
the  Elder  (vi.  32).  4thly.  Eupolemus,  a  Greek 
historian,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  aera,  ana 
who,  besides  other  writings,  wrote  a  work  respect- 
ing  the  kings  of  Judaea,  expressly  states,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {Praep.  Evang.  ix.  30),  that  Ophir 
was  an  island  with  gold  mines  in  the  Eiythraean 
Sea  {Ovp<l>rj,  comp.  Ovcpeip,  the  LXX.  Translation 
in  Gen.  x.  29),  and  that  David  sent  miners  thither 
in  vessels  which  he  caused  to  be  built  at  Aelana 
=  Elath.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea  was  deemed  to  include  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  was  always 
regarded  as  closely  connected  with  the  shores  ol 
Arabia,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  extended 
to  India.  5thly.  On  the  supposition  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  subject, 
gold  really  never  existed  either  in  Arabia,  or  in  any 
island  along  its  coasts,  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  em- 
porium, into  which  gold  was  brought  as  an  ai'ticle 
of  commerce,  and  was  exported  into  Judaea.  There 
is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  inconsistent 
with  this  supposition ;  and  there  is  something  like 
a  direct  intimation  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia. 

While  such  is  a  general  view  of  the  arguments  foi 
Arabia,  the  following  considerations  are  urged  in 
behalf  of  India.  1st.  Sofir  is  the  Coptic  word  foi 
India  ;  and  Sophir,  or  Sophira  is  the  word  used  for 
the  place  Ophir  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and 
likewise  by  Josephus.  And  Josephus  positively 
states  that  it  was  a  part  of  India  {Ant.  viii.  6,  §4), 
though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  which 
was  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  belonged,  geographic- 
ally, not  to  India  proper,  but  to  India  beyond  the 
Ganges.  Moreover,  in  three  passages  of  the  Bible, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  'Saxptpd  or  'Sov<pip,  1  K.  ix, 
28,  X.  11 ;  Is.  xiii.  12,  Ai-abian  translators  have  used 
the  word  India.  2ndly.  All  the  three  impoi-ts  fi-om 
Ophir,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  almug  wood,  are 
essentially  Indian.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sources  oi 
the  Indus  and  the  Cabool  River  before  their  juncture 
at  Attock  ;  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  a 
portion  of  the  Deccan,  especially  at  Cochin.  India 
has  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  its  precious  stones 
of  all  kinds.  And  sandal-wood,  which  the  bes* 
modem  Hebrew  scholars  regard  as  the  almug-wood 
of  the  Bible,  is  almost  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate 
pre-eminently,  a  product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
3rdly.  Assuming  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  were  brought  to  Ezion-geber  once  in  three 
years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  conjunction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.  x.  22),  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India 
rather  than  Arabia.  Moreover,  etymologically,  not 
one  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  is  of  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  origin  ;  one  being  connected  with  Sanscrit, 
another  with  the  Tamil,  and  another  with  the 
Malay  language.  [Tarshish.]  4thly.  Two  places 
in  India  may  be  specified,  agreeing  to  a  certain 
extent  in  name  with  Ophir;  one  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  where  Indian  writers  placed  a  people 
named  the  Abhii-a,  agreeing  with  the  name  2a- 
^eipia  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  other, 
the  'Sovndpa  of  Ptolemy,  the  "Ovvirapa  of  Anian's 
Periplus,  where  the  town  of  Goa  is  now  situated, 
on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Lastly,  the  following  pleas  have  been  ui^d 
in  behalf  of  Africa.  1st.  Of  the  three  coud- 
tries,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  Africa  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  seriously  regarded  as  con- 
taining districts  which  have  supplied  gold  in  any 
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grojit  quantity.  Although,  as  a  statistical  fact, 
gold  has  been  found  in  pai-ts  of  India,  the  quan- 
tity is  so  small,  that  India  has  never  supplied 
cold  to  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  in 
modern  times  no  gold  at  all,  nor  any  vestiges  of 
exhausted  mines  have  been  found  in  Arabia.  2ndly. 
On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique, 
there  is  a  port  called  by  the  Aiabians  Sofala,  which, 
as  the  liquids  I  and  are  r  are  easily  interchanged,  was 
probably  the  Ophir  of  the  Ancients.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  A.D.  1500,  first  reached  it  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  it  was  the  emporium  of  the  gold 
district  in  the  interior ;  and  two  Arabian  vessels 
Liden  with  gold  were  actually  off  Sofala''  at  the  time 
(see  Caclamusto,  cap.  58).  3rdly.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  passage,  1  K.  x.  22,  applies  to  Ophir, 
Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
brouglit  from  it ;  but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
bird  for  a  long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyim,  probably  signified  "  parrots."  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
supplied  in  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
Sofala  was  the  emporium.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Ophir  had  been  in  India,  other  Indian  productions 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  list  of  imports ; 
such  as  shawls,  silk,  rich  tissues  of  cotton,  per- 
fumes, pepper,  and  cinnamon.  4thly.  On  the  same 
supposition  respecting  1  K.  x.  22,  it  can,  according 
to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the  laws  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
at  Sofala ;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala  from 
Ezion-geber  would  have  been  performed  exactly  in 
three  years ;  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
less  time,  and  it  would  not  have  required  more  (vol. 
i.  p.  440). 

From  the  above  statement  of  the  different  views 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  situation  of 
Ophir,  the  suspicion  will  naturally  suggest  itself 
that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  amved  at  on  the 
subject.  And  this  seems  to  be  true,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  Bible  in  all  its  direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a 
place  does  not  supply  sufficient  data  for  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  this  disputed  point.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  an  inference  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in  Arabia ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  mistaken,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

To  illustrate  this  view  of  the  question  it  is  de- 
sirable to  examine  closely  all  the  passages  in  the 
historical  boolcs  which  mention  Ophir  by  name. 
These  are  only  five  in  number :  three  in  the  Books 
of  Kings,  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  The 
latter  were  probably  copied  from  the  former ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  do  not  contain  any  additional  infoi-ma- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  a  reference  to 
them,  2  Chron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10.  The  three  pas- 
sages in  the  Books  of  Kings,  however,  being  short, 
will  be  set  out  at  length.  The  first  passage  is  as 
follows  :  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
"  And  king  Solomon  made  a  navy  ships  at  Ezion- 
geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  sent  in 
the  navy  his  servants,  shipmeu  that  had  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon.  And  they 
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V>  Mr,  Grove  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Milton's 
Taradisi  Lost,  xi.  399-401,  favouring  this  Sofala  :— 
"  Mombaza,  and  Quiloa.  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 
Of  Oongo  and  Angola  farthest  south," 


came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  foui 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon,"  1  K.  ix.  2G-29.  The  next  passage  is  in 
the  succeeding  chapter,  and  refers  to  the  same  reign. 
"  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  gi-eat  plenty  ol 
almug-trees  and  precious  stones,"  1  K.  x.  11.  The 
third  passage  relates  to  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  is  as  follows :  "  Jehoshaphat 
made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  ;  but 
they  went  not:  for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Ezion- 
geber,"  1  K.  xxii.  48.  In  addition  to  these  three 
p;issages,  the  following  verse  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
has  very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir :  "  For 
the  king  (i.  e.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  bringing  gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks,"  1  K.  x.  22. 
But  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  and  1  K.  x. 
11,  as  bringing  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious 
stones  from  Ophir ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  admitted  as  a  probable  con- 
jecture, there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
fleet  went  only  to  Ophir,  and  that  therefore  the 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  must  have  come 
from  Ophir,  Indeed,  the  direct  conti'ary  might  be 
inferred,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  fleets,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  mention  of 
Ophir  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  imports  of  gold, 
almug-trees,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  compiler 
might  seem  carefully  to  have  distinguished  between 
it  and  the  country  from  which  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks  were  imported.  Hence,  without  re- 
ferring farther  to  the  passage  in  1  K.  x.  22,  we  are 
thrown  back,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  to  the  three  passages  from  the 
Book  of  Kings  which  were  first  set  forth.  And  if 
those  three  passages  are  carefully  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  information  given  respecting 
Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a  place  or  region,  accessible 
by  sea  from  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which 
imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious  stones 
were  brought  back  by  the  Tyrian  and  Hebrew 
sailors.  No  data  whatever  are  given  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  Ophir  from  Ezion-geber;  no  information 
direct  or  indirect,  or  even  the  slightest  hint,  is 
afforded  for  determining  whether  Ophir  was  the 
name  of  a  town,  or  the  name  of  a  district ;  whether 
it  was  an  emporium  only,  or  the  country  which 
actually  produced  the  three  articles  of  traffic.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  empo- 
rium, there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
either  in  Arabia,  or  on  the  Persian  coast,  or  in 
India,  or  in  Africa  ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  deciding  in  favour  of  one  of  these  sugges- 
tions rather  than  of  the  others. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  revert  to 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  shown 
[Ophir  1]  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  author 
of  that  chaptei'  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  soma 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention, 
either  in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir ; 


Milton  followed  a  passage  in  Purchas's  Pilgrimes,  page 
1022  of  the  2nd  volume,  published  in  1625;  .and  aU 
the  modem  geographical  names  In  w.  387-411  are  ii 
Purchas. 
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iind  the  idea  of  there  having  been  too  Ophirs,  er«-  [ 
dently  arose  from  a  perception  of  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  on  the  one  hand,  cou- 
pled with  the  erroneous  opinion  on  the  other,  that 
the  Ophir  of  the.  Book  of  Kings  could  not  have  been 
in  Arabia.  Kow,  whatever  unceilainty  may  exist 
as  to  the  time  when  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  was 
written  (Knobel,  Volkertafel  der  Genesis,  p.  4,  and 
Hartmann's  Forschungen  iiber  die  5  Biicher  Moses, 
p.  584),  the  author  of  it  wrote  while  Hebrew  was  yet 
a  living  language ;  there  is  no  statement  in  any  part 
of  the  Bible  inconsistent  with  his  opmion  ;  and  the 
most  ancient  writer  who  can  be  opposed  to  him  as 
an  authority,  lived,  under  any  hypothesis,  many  cen- 
turies after  his  death.  Hence  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  any  one  who  denies  Ophir  to  have  been  in 
Arabia. 

But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  Arabia  falls 
veiy  short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing  the  evidence 
on  this  point,  the  assumption  that  ivory,  peacocks, 
and  apes  were  imported  from  Ophir  must  be  dis- 
missed from  consideration.  In  one  view  of  the 
subject,  and  accepting  the  statement  in  2  Chr.  ix. 
21,  they  might  have  connexion  with  Tarshish 
[Tarshish]  ;  but  they  have  a  very  slight  bearing  on  i 
the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here  necessary  I 
to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
though  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  facts 
on  which  the  supposed  law  is  founded,  which 
seemed  so  cogent  that  they  induced  the  historian  Ro- 
bertson to  place  Ophir  in  Africa  {Disquisition  on 
India,  sect.  2),  have  been  pointedly  denied  by  Mr. 
Salt  in  his  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (p.  103).  More- 
over, the  resemblance  of  names  of  places  in  India 
and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reasonably  be  insisted 
on  ;  for  there  is  an  equally  great  resemblance  in  the 
names  of  some  places  in  Arabia.  And  in  reference 
to  Africa,  especially,  the  place  there  imagined  to  be 
Ophir,  viz.,  Sofala,  has  been  shown  to  be  merely 
an  Arabic  word,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Shephelah,  which  signifies  a  plain  or  low  country 
(Jer.  xxxii.  44;  Josh.  xi.  16;  the  '%i<p7]\a  of  the 
Maccabees,  1  Mace.  sii.  38  ;  see  Gesenius,  Lex. 
8.  v.).  Again,  the  use  of  Sofir  as  the  Coptic  word 
for  Ophir  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  import- 
ance, it  having  been  pointed  out  by  Reland  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  use  except  in  late  Coptic, 
and  that  thus  its  adoption  may  have  been  the  mere 
consequence  of  the  eiToneous  views  which  Josephus 
represented,  instead  of  being  a  confinnation  of  them. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Biblical  versions  by 
the  Arabic  translators.  The  opinion  of  Josephus 
himself  would  have  been  entitled  to  much  consi- 
deration in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  lived  about  a  thousand  years  after 
the  only  voyages  to  Ophir  of  which  any  record  has 
been  preseiTed,  and  his  authority  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Again, 
he  seems  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  in  ^«^.  ix. 
1,  §4,  he  translates  the  Ophir  of  1  K.  xxii.  49,  and 
the  Tai-shish  of  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  as  Pontus  and  Thrace. 
It  is  likewise  some  deduction  from  the  weight  of  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Eupo- 
lemus,  who  was  an  earlier  writer ;  though  he  too 
lived  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time  from  the  reign 
of  Solomon  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  decisive 
authority.     Moreover,  imagination  may  have  acted 


"  The  general  meaning  of  nypD>  a  prop  or  support, 
Is  certain  though  its  special  meaning  in  1  K.  x.  12  seems 
Ineocverubly  lost.  It  is  translated  "  pillars  "  in  the  A.  V., 
Ukl  v^ean^ptyuaia  111  tcs  LXX.     In  the  correspondiiig 
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on  Josephus  to  place  Ophir  in  the  Golden  Cberso* 
nese,  which  to  the  ancients  was,  as  it  were  thi 
extreme  east ;  as  it  acted  on  Arias  Montanus  to 
place  it  in  Peru,  in  the  far  more  improbable  and 
distant  west.  AU  the  foregoing  objections  having 
been  rejected  from  the  discussion,  it  remains  to 
notice  those  which  ai'e  based  on  the  assertion  that 
sandal-wood  (assumed  to  be  the  same  as  alnmg- 
wood),  precious  stones,  and  gold,  are  not  productioM 
of  Ai'abia.  And  the  following  observations  tend  to 
show  that  such  objections  are  not  conclusive. 

1st.  In  the  Periplus  attributed  to  Anian,  sandal- 
wood (|u\a  ffavraXiva)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
impoits  into  Omana,  an  emporium  on  the  Persian 
G  ulf ;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any  proof  is  requi- 
site, that  a  sea-port  would  not  necessarily  be  in 
India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained  from  it. 
But  independently  of  this  circumstance,  the  reasons 
advanced  in  favour  of  almug-wood  being  the  same 
as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a  conjecture, 
seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding  any  argu- 
ment on  them.  In  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  re- 
presented as  writing  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in 
these  words :  "  Send  me  also  cedai-trees,  fir- 
trees,  and  algum-trees  out  of  Lebanon ;  for  I 
know  that  thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber  in 
Lebanon,"  a  passage  evidently  written  under  the 
belief  that  almug-trees  gi-ew  in  Lebanon.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  was  a  mistake — but  this  is 
a  point  which  cannot  be  assumed  without  distinct 
evidence  to  render  it  probable.  The  LXX.  trans- 
lator of  the  Book  of  Kings,  1  K.  x.  12,  translates 
almug-wood  by  |wAa  ireXeKTjTo,  or  aTreXe/tTjTct, 
which  gives  no  intonnation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood  ;  and  the  LXX.  translator  of  the  Chronicles 
renders  it  by  |t;A.a  irevKtya,  which  strictly  means 
fir-wood  (compare  Ennius's  translation  of  Medea. 
V.  4),  and  which,  at  the  utmost,  can  only  be  ex- 
tended to  any  wood  of  resinous  trees.  The  Vulgate 
trausktion  is  "  thyina,"  i.  e.  wood  made  of  thya 
{Bvov,  Bvla),  a  tree  which  Theophrastus  mentions 
as  having  supplied  peculiarly  diu^ble  timber  for 
the  roofs  of  temples ;  which  he  says  is  like  the  wild 
cypress ;  and  which  is  classed  by  him  as  an  ever- 
green with  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  juniper,  the  yew- 
tree,  and  the  cedar  {Histor.  Plant,  v.  3,  §7,  i, 
9,  §3).  It  is  stated  both  by  Buxtorf  and  Gesenius 
(s.  V.)  that  the  Rabbins  understood  by  the  word, 
corals — which  is  certainly  a  most  improbable  mean- 
ing— and  that  in  the  3rd  century,  almug  in  the 
Mishnah  {Kelim  13,  6)  was  used  for  coral  in  the 
singular  number.  In  the  13th  century,  Kimchi,  it 
is  said,  proposed  the  meaning  of  Biazil  wood.  And 
it  was  not  till  last  century  that,  for  the  fii-st  time, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  almug-wood  was  the 
same  as  sandal-wood.  This  suggestion  came  from 
Celsius,  the  Swedish  botanist,  in  his  Hierobotanicon ; 
who  at  the  same  time  recounted  thirteen  meanings 
proposed  by  others.  Now,  as  all  that  has  been 
h;mded  down  of  the  uses  of  almug-wood  is,  that  the 
king  made  of  it  a  prop"^  or  support  for  the  House 
of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house ;  and  hai-ps  also 
and  psalteries  for  singei-s  (1  K.  x.  12),  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  the  gi-eat^st  botanical  genius  that 
ever  Uved  can  now  do  more  than  make  a  guess, 
more  or  less  probable,  at  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  "  san- 


passage  of  2  Chr.  ix.  11,  the  word  ig  m^DO.  the  ostul 
meaning  of  which  is  highways ;  and  which  Is  translattd  ill 
the  A.  V.  terraces,  and  in  the  LXX.  i.va&aatK,  aecctila, 
or  stairs     Sec  Her.  1. 181 
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dal  wood"  hns  been  deleiuled  by  Sanscrit  etymo- 
logies. According  to  Gesenius  {Lexicon,  s.  v.)» 
l/ohleu  proposed,  as  a  derivation  lor  almu(j<jiin, 
the  Aiiibic  article  Al,  and  micatn,  tiom  simple 
mica,  a  name  ibr  vea  sandal- wood.  Lassen,  in 
Iiidische  Altcrthumskande  (vol.  i.,  pt.  1,  p.  638), 
adopting  the  fonn  cwjumimm,  says  that  if  the 
pliii'al  ending  is  taken  Irom  it,  there  remains  vakju, 
as  one  of  the  Sanscrit  names  for  sandal-wood, 
whicli  in  the  language  of  the  Deccan  is  valgum. 
Perhaps,  however,  these  etymologies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  much  value  unlil  it  is  made  probable, 
iiidepcndentl;/ ,  that  almug-wood  is  sandal-wood. 
''t  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  "  al "  in  algummim  is  an 
article  or  part  of  the  noun,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
any  one  that  chandana  is  the  ordinary  Sanscrit 
word  for  sandal-wood.  IMoreover,  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
who  resided  officially  many  yeai's  in  the  East  and 
is  tiimiliar  with  sandal-wood,  says  that  it  is  never 
— now,  at  least — used  for  musical  instruments,  and 
tJiat  it  is  unfit  for  pillars,  or  stairs,  balustrades, 
or  bannisters,  or  balconies.  (See  also  his  Descrip- 
tive Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands,  pp.  SIG- 
HTS.) It  is  used  for  incense  or  perfume,  or  as 
fancy  wood. 

2.  As  to  precious  stones,  they  take  up  such 
little  room,  and  can  be  so  easily  concealed,  if 
necessary,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  they  came  from 
Opliir,  simply  as  from  an  emporium,  even  admit- 
ting that  there  were  no  precious  stones  in  Arabia, 
lint  it  has  already  been  obsen'ed  [Arabia,  i.  p.  916] 
that  the  Arabian  peninsula  produces  the  emerald 
and  onyx  stone;  and  it  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
piecious  stones  under  so  general  a  name  with  any 
particular  country.  Ceiiainly  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  the  Jews  of  Solomon's  time  included  under 

hat  name  the  diamond,  for  which  India  is  pecu- 
liiU'ly  renowned. 

3.  As  to  gold,  far  too  gi-eat  stress  seems  to 
have  been  laid  on  the  negative  fact  that  no  gold 
nor  trace  of  gold-mines  has  been  discovered  in 
Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of  this  kind,  in  which 
Hitter^  has  placed  so  much  reliance  (vol.  xiv. 
p.  408),  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  Sir  Chai'les  I. yell  concur  in  stating 
that,  although  no  rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia 
fiona  whicli  gold  is  obtained  at  the  present  day, 
yet  the  peninsula  has  not  undergone  a  sufficient 
geological  examination  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  gold  did  not  exist  there  formerly  or  that  it 
may  not  yet  be  discovered  there.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers  wiio  have  been 
already  adduced  as  witnesses  for  the  former  exist- 
ence of  gold  in  Ai'abia.  It  is  true  that  Artemi- 
dorus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  may  merely  have 
relied  on  the  authority  of  Agatharchides,  but  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  Agatharchides  lived  in 
I'-gvpt  and  WHS  guardian  to  one  of  the  young 
I'tolemics  during  his  minority,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
ooinnierce  between  I'-gypt  and  Arabia.  Although 
he  may  have  been  inaccurate  in  details,  it  is  not 
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"i  Bearing  this  in  mind,  It  is  remarkable  that  Rltter 
»noild  have  accepted  Lassen's  coryecture  respecting  the 
position  of  Ophir  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  Attock  Is 
iJlslant  from  the  sea  942  miles  by  the  Iiuias,  and  618  in  a 
sin):ght  line;  nnd  the  upper  part  if  Ibe  Ind  is  is  atx)Ut 
70L.  U, 


lightly  to  be  admitted  that  he  was  altogether 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Arabia  produced  any 
gold  at  all.  And  it  is  in  his  favour  that  two  of 
his  statements  have  unexpectedly  received  confirma- 
tion in  our  own  time:  1st,  respecting  gold-minea 
in  Egypt,  the  position  of  which  in  the  Bisliaree 
Desert  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Linant  and  Mr. 
Bonomi  (Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  ch.  ix.)  ; 
and  2nd,  as  to  the  existence  of  nuggets  of  pure 
gold,  some  of  the  size  of  an  olive-stone,  some  of  a 
medial-,  and  some  of  a  chestnut.  The  latter  state 
ment  was  discredited  by  Michaelis  {Spicilegium, 
p.  287,  "  Nee  credo  ullibi  massas  auri  non  experti 
castaneae  nucis  magnitudine  reperiri "),  but  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  not  incredible  by  the  result  of  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 

If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to 
outweigh  on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
chides, Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Phny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  tliere  is  still  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for 
gold  (Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.  "Ophir").  The  Peri- 
plus,  attributed  to  Anian,  gives  an  account  of 
several  Arabian  emporia.  In  the  Red  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  Emporium  Muza,  only  twelve 
days  distant  from  Aphar  the  metropolis  of  tlie 
Sabaeans  and  the  Homerites.  It  is  expressly  stated 
that  this  port  had  commercial  relations  with  Bary- 
gaza,  i.  e,  Beroach,  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
that  it  was  always  full  of  Arabs,  either  ship- 
owners or  sailors.  Again,  where  the  British  town 
of  Aden  is  now  situated,  there  was  another  em- 
porium, with  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Arabia 
Felix  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  district 
so  called),  which  received  its  name  of  Felix, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  from  its 
being  the  depot  for  the  merchandize  both  of  IIk' 
Indians  and  Egyptians  at  a  time  when  vessels  did 
not  sail  direct  from  India  to  Egypt,  and  when 
merchants  from  Egypt  did  not  dare  to  venture 
farther  eastward  towards  India.  At  Zafdr  or  Za- 
fSri,  likewise,  already  referred  to  as  a  town  in 
Hadramaiit,  there  was  an  emporium  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  there  may  have  been  one  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  the  emporium  of  Gerrha,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766),  which  seems  to  have  had 
commercial  intercourse  with  Babylon  both  by 
caravans  and  by  barges.  Its  exports  and  imports 
are  not  specified,  but  ttiere  is  no  reason  why  t!ie 
articles  of  commerce  to  be  obtained  there  should 
have  been  very  different  from  those  at  Omana  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  the  exports  from 
vchich  were  purple  cloth,  wine,  dates,  slaves,  and 
gold,  while  the  imports  were  brass,  sandal-wood, 
horn,  and  ebony.  In  fi.ct,  whatever  other  diffi- 
culties may  exist  in  relaion  to  Ophir,  no  difficulty 
arises  from  any  absence  o  '  emporia  along  the  Ara- 
bian coast,  suited  to  the  s.ze  of  vessels  and  the  state 
of  navigation  in  early  tirops. 

There  do  not,  howeve-,  api>ear  to  be  sufficient 
data  for  deteiTnining  in  liivour  of  any  one  empo- 
rium or  of  any  one  loc;iJity  rather  than  another  in 
Arabia  as  havang  been  tlie  Ophir  of  Solomon. 
Mr.  Forster  {Geogi-aphy  of  Arabia,  i.  107)  relies 


860  miles  long  above  Attock  (Thornton's  Gazetteer  of 
India).  Hence  gold  would  be  so  distant  from  the  nioutha 
of  the  Indus,  that  none  could  be  obtained  the:ice,  exc epl 
"rom  an  emporium  situated  there. 
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nn  an  Ofor  or  Ofir,  in  Sale  and  D'Anville's  maps, 
m  the  name  of  a  city  and  district  in  the  mountains 
of  Omftn ;  but  he  does  not  quote  any  ancient  writer 
or  modfrn  traveller  as  an  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  Ofir,  though  this  may  perhaps  be 
reasonably  required  before  importance  is  attached, 
in  a  disputed  point  of  this  kind,  to  a  name  on 
a  map.  Niebuhr  the  traveller  (^Description  de 
','Arabie,  p.  253)  says  that  Ophir  was  probably 
the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabaeans, 
tiiat  it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  Dafar  (or 
Za&-  ),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane.  Gos- 
seiiii,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the 
city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to  ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  obvious  objection  (which  applies  equally  to 
the  metropolis  Aphar)  that  it  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  he  says  that  during  the  long  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  sands 
have  encroached  on  the  coast  of  Loheia,  and  that 
Ophir  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  port,  although 
vessels  did  not  actually  reach  it  {Recherches  sur 
la  Geographic  des  Anciens,  1.  c).  Dean  Vincent 
agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Sabaea, 
partly  because  in  Gen.  x.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  sons  of  Joktan  who  have  their 
residence  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  partly  because,  in 
1  K.  ix.,  the  voyage  to  Ophir  seems  related  as 
if  it  were  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  to  Jerusalem  {History  of  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  1.  c).  But  the 
opinion  that  Jobab  and  Havilah  represent  pai-ts 
of  Arabia  Felix  would  by  no  means  command  uni- 
versal assent ;  and  although  the  Book  of  Kings 
certainly  suggests  the  inference  that  there  was 
some  connexion  between  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  this  would  be 
consistent  with  Ophir  being  either  contiguous  to 
Sabaea,  or  situated  on  any  point  of  the  southern  or 
eastern  coasts  of  Arabia  ;  as  in  either  of  these  cases 
it  would  have  been  politic  in  Solomon  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  occupied  a  long 
tract  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who 
might  possibly  have  commanded  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel.  On  the  whole,  though  tliere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Ophir  was  in  Aj-abia,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  information  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  the  precise  locality  which  once  bore  that 
name. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections 
against  Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  in 
the  present  day,  seem  decisively  answered  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Sheba.  In  the  72nd  Psalm,  v.  15, 
"  gold  of  Sheba,"  translated  in  the  English  Psalter 
"  gold  of  Arabia,"  is  spoken  of  just  as  "  gold  of 
Ophir"  is  spoken  of  in  other  passages  of  the  0.  T., 
and  in  Ezekiel's  account  of  the  trade  with  Tyre 
(xxvii.  22),  it  is  stated  "the  merchants  of  Sheba 
and  Raamab,  they  were  thy  merchants:  they  occu- 
pied in  thy  faii-s  with  chief  of  all  spices  and  with 
all  precious  stones,  and  gold,"  just  as  in  IK.  x., 
precious  stones  and  gold  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Ophir  by  the  navy  of  Solomon  and 
of  Hiram.  (Compare  Plin.  vi.  28  ;  Horace,  Od. 
1.  29,  1,  ii.  12,  24,  iii.  24,  2  ;  Epist.  i.  7,  36  ; 
and  Judg.  viii.  24.)  Now,  of  two  things  one  is 
true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba  and  the  precious 
»tones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  were  the  natural  productions  of  Sheba,  and 
in  this  case — as  the  Sheba  here  spoken  of  was 
KinfessHly  in  Arabia — the  assertion  tliat  Arabia 
iid  not  pvoduce  gold  falls  to  the  ground ;  or  the 
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merchants  of  Sheba  obtained  pTcious  stones  and 
gold  in  such  quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became 
noted  for  supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews, 
without  cm-ioas  inquiry  by  the  Jews  as  to  the 
precise  locality  whence  these  commodities  were 
originally  derived.  And  exactly  similar  remarks 
may  apply  to  Ophir.  The  resemblance  seems  com- 
plete. In  answer  to  objections  against  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  alter- 
natives may  be  stated  as  follows.  Either  Ophir, 
although  in  Arabia,  produced  gold  and  piecious 
stones ;  or,  if  it  shall  be  hereafter  proved  in  th« 
progress  of  geological  investigation  that  this  coulc 
not  have  been  the  case,  Ophir  furnished  gold  and 
precious  stones  as  an  emporium,  although  the 
Jews  were  not  careful  to  ascertain  and  record  the 
fact.  [E.  T.] 

OPH'NI  (*3Qyn,  with  the  def.  article—"  the 

Ophnite:"  LXX.  both  MSS.  omit:  Ophni).  A  town 
of  Benjamin,  mentioned  in  Josh,  x^iii.  24  only 
apparently  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  tribe. 
Its  name  may  perhaps  imply  that,  like  others  of  the 
towns  of  this  region,  it  was  originally  founded  by 
some  non-Israelite  tribe — the  Ophnites — who  m 
that  case  have  left  but  this  one  slight  trace  of  theii 
existence.  [See  note  to  vol.  i.  p.  188.]  In  the 
biblical  history  of  Palestine  Ophni  plays  no  part, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  a  place 
which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian's  invasion  was  appa- 
rently so  important  as  to  be  second  only  to  Jeru- 
salem (5.  /.  iii.  3,  §5).  It  was  probably  the 
Gufnith,  Gufua,  or  Beth-gufnin  of  the  Talmud 
(Schwarz,  126),  which  still  survives  in  the  modem 
Jifna  or  Jufna,  2^  miles  north-west  of  Bethel 
(Reland,  Pal.  816;  Rob.  B.  R.  ii.  264).  The 
change  from  the  Ain,  with  which  Ophni  begins, 
to  G,  is  common  enough  in  the  LXX.  (Comp. 
Gomon-ah,  Athaliah,  &c.)  [G.j 

OPH'RAH  (may).    The  name  of  two  places  in 

T  :  T  * 

the  central  part  of  Palestine. 

1.  (In  Judges,  'E<ppa0d  ;  Alex.  A(ppa  ;  in  Sam, 
To<pfpa  :  Ophra,  in  Sam.  Aphra.)  In  the  tribe  ot 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  named  between 
hap-Parah  and  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  but  as  the 
position  of  neither  of  these  places  is  known,  we  do 
not  thereby  obtain  any  clue  to  that  of  Ophrah.  It 
appears  to  be  mentioned  again  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in 
describing  the  routes  taken  by  the  spoilei-s  who 
issued  fiom  the  Philistine  camp  at  Michmash.  One 
of  these  bands  of  ravagers  went  due  west,  on  the 
road  to  Beth-horon  ;  one  towards  the  "  ravine  of 
Zeboim,"  that  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  clefts 
which  lead  down  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  therefore 
due  east;  while  the  third  took  the  road  "  to  Ophrah 
and  the  land  of  Shual " — doubtless  north,  for  south 
they  could  not  go,  owing  to  the  position  held  by  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  [Gibeah,  vol.  i.  p.  6906.]  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  statement  of  Jerome  (  Orto- 
masticon,  "  Aphra  "),  who  places  it  5  miles  east  of 
Bethel.  Dr.  Robinson  {B.  R.  i.  447)  suggests  its 
identity  with  et-Taiijiheh,  a  small  village  on  the 
crown  of  a  conical  and  very  conjp'cuous  hUl,  4 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  on  the  ground 
that  no  other  ancient  place  occurred  to  him  as  suit- 
able, and  that  the  situation  accords  with  the  notice  of 
Jerome.  In  the  absence  of  any  similarity  in  the 
name,  and  of  any  more  conclusive  evidence,  it  is 
impossible  absolutelv  to  adopt  this  identification. 

Opiirah  is  probably  the  same  place  with  that 
which  is  mentioned  under  the  slightly  different  fonu 
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of  Epiirain  (or  Ephron)  and  Ephraim.  [See  vol. 
i.  p.  569a.)  It  may  also  have  given  its  name  to  the 
district  or  government  of  Apuerema  (1  Mace. 
xi.  34). 

2.  {'E<ppa6a ;  anl  so  Alex.,  excepting  ix.  5, 
E</)pojju:  Epkra.)  More  fully  Ophrah  OF  THE 
Aui-EZRITES,  the  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
vi.  1 1)  ;  the  scene  of  his  exploits  against  Baal  (ver. 
24) ;  his  residence  after  his  accession  to  power 
(ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  his  burial  in  the  family 
sepulchre  (viii.  32).  In  Ophrah  also  he  deposited 
the  ephod  which  he  made  or  enriched  with  the  orna- 
ments taiven  from  the  Ishmaelite  followers  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunnah  (viii.  27),  and  so  great  was  the 
attraction  of  that  object,  that  the  town  must  then 
have  been  a  place  of  great  pilgrimage  and  resort. 
The  indications  in  the  narrative  of  the  position 
of  Ophrah  are  but  slight.  It  was  probably  in  Jla- 
nasseh  (vi.  15),  and  not  far  disfcuit  from  Shechem 
(ix.  1,  5).  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir)  suggests  a 
site  called  Erfai,  a  mile  south  of  Akraheh,  about 
8  miles  from  Nablits,  and  Schwarz  (158)  "  the  vil- 
lage Erafa,  north  of  Sanur,"  by  which  he  probably 
intends  Arabeh.  The  foimer  of  them  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  altogether  out  of  the  tei-ritory  of 
Manasseh.  Of  the  latter,  nothing  either  for  or 
ngainst  can  be  said. 

Ophrah  possibly  derives  its  name  from  Epher,  who 
.vas  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  in 
its  Gileadite  portion  (1  Chr.  v.  24),  and  who  ap- 
l)ears  to  have  migiated  to  the  west  of  Jordan  with 
Abi-ezer  and  Shechem  (Num.  xxvi.  30;  Josh, 
xvii.  2).  [Abi-ezer;  Epher,  vol.  i.  560a ;  Ma- 
nasseh, p.  220rt.]  [G.] 

OPH'RAH  (msy  :  To<pepa. ;  Alex.  To<popa. : 
Ophra).  Theson  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  14).  By 
the  phrase  "  Meonothai  begat  Ophrah,"  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  are  to  understand  that  they  were 
father  and  son,  or  that  Meonothai  was  the  founder 
of  Ophrah. 

ORATOR.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  for  lachash, 
a  whisper,  or  incantation,  joined  with  nebon,  skilful," 
Is.  iii.  3,  A.  V.  "eloquent  orator,"  maig.  "skilful 
of  speech."  The  phrase  appears  to  refer  to  preteuded 
skill  in  magic,  comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  5.     [Divination.] 

2.  The  title  ••  applied  to  Tertullus,  who  appeared 
aa  the  advocate  or  patronus  of  the  Jewish  accusei's 
of  St.  Paul  before  Felix,  Acts  xxiv.  1.  The  Latin 
language  was  used,  and  Roman  fonns  observed  in 
provincial  judicial  proceedings,  as,  to  cite  an  ob- 
viously parallel  case,  Norman-French  was  for  so 
many  ages  the  language  of  English  law  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesa)-ea  was  distinctly  one 
of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  and  thus  the  advocate  spoke  as 
a  Roman  lawyer,  and  probably  in  the  Latin  language 
(see  Acts  xxv.  9,  10  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  2  ;  Cic.  pro 
C:^eUo,  c.  30;  Brutus,  c.  37,  38,  41,  where  the 
qualifications  of  an  advocate  are  described :  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Travels  of  St.  Paul, 
vol.  i.  3,  ii.  348).  [H.  W.  p.] 

ORCHARD.     [Garden,  vol.  i.  p.  651a.] 

O'KEB  (2"iy  ;  in  its  second  occurrence  only, 
a^iy  :  'Opii)j3,  'npT?/3  ;  Alex.  XlpTjjS  :    Oreb).    The 
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•  t^n?  P^?  ;  "Tuverbs  a.KpoaTXjs ;  Vulg.  and  Symm. 
prudens  eloquii  mystici;  Aquila,  (rweTo?  i^tflupio-fiw ; 
Theodot.  crvi-eTb!  etrui&f.     See  Ges.  pp.  202,  764. 

•>  pijTiup,  orator. 

«  See  a  good  passage  on  this  by  Thomson  (The  iMind 
imA  t/u   Hook,   dx.   xjcxvl .),   deBcribing    the  flight  l)e- 


"  raven  or  '  oow,"  the  companion  of  Z«-;b,  the 
"wolf."  One  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Midianito 
host  which  invaded  Israel,  and  was  defeated  un<i 
driven  back  by  Gideon.  The  title  given  to  them 
(''^tf,  A.  V.  "princes")  distinguishes  them  from 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  the  other  two  chieftains, 
who  are  called  "  kings"  (*37t3),  and  were  evi- 
dently superior  in  rank  to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  They 
were  killed,  not  by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  people 
under  his  immediate  conduct,  but  by  the  men  of 
Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  enti-eaty  and  intercepted 
the  flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  This 
was  the  second  Act  of  this  great  Tragedy.  It  is  but 
slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges, 
but  the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  26) 
are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awful 
slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
two  most  tremendous  disasters  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  Israel — the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib.  Nor  is  Isaiah  alone  among  the  poets 
of  Israel  in  his  reference  to  this  great  event.  While 
it  is  the  ten-ific  slaughter  of  the  Midianites  which 
points  his  allusion,  their  discomfiture  and  flight 
are  prominent  in  that  of  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxsiii. 
In  imagery  both  obvious  and  vivid  to  every  native 
of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  unintelligible,  the  Psalmist  de- 
scribes them  as  driven  over  the  tiplaiids  of  Gilead 
like  the'  clouds  of  chaff  blown  from  the  threshing- 
floors  ;  chased  away  like  the  s])herical  masses  of 
dry  weeds''  which  course  over  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon  and  Ph.ilistia — flying  with  the  dreadful 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  flames,  that  rush  and 
leap  from  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to  hiU  when  the 
wooded  mountains  of  a  tropical  country  are  by 
chance  ignited  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  14).  The  slaugh- 
ter was  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name 
(Judg.  vii.  25;  Is.  x.  26).  This  spot  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  east  of  Joidan,  from  whence  the 
heads  of  the  two  chiefs  were  brought  to  Gideon  to 
encourage  him  to  further  pursuit  after  the  fugitive 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  the 
incidental  notices  of  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  in 
confirming  or  filling  up  the  rapid  and  often  neces- 
sarily slight  outlines  of  the  formal  history.  No 
reader  of  the  relation  in  Judges  would  suppose  that 
the  death  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  been  accompanied 
by  any  slaughter  of  their  followers.  In  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  the  "  host  " 
is  especially  mentioned,  but  in  this  case  the  chiefs 
alone  are  named.  This  the  notices  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Psalmist,  who  evidently  referred  to  facts  with  which 
their  heai-ers  were  familiar,  fortunately  enable  us  to 
supply.  Similarly  in  the  narrative  of  the  exodus  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  tempest,  the  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  earthquake,  wliii;h  from  tiie 
incidental  allusions  of  Ps.  Ixxvii.  16-18  we  know 
accompanied  that  event,  and  which  are  also  stated 
fully  by  Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  16,  §3).  We  are  thus 
leminded  of  a  truth  perhaps  too  often  overlooked, 


fore  the  wind  of  the  dry  plants  of  the  wild  artichote. 
He  gives  also  a  striking  Arab  imprecation  in  reference  to 
it,  which  recalls  in  a  remarkable  way  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  quoted  above  : — "  May  you  be  whirled  like  the 
'o-i'lcOb  before  the  wind,  until  yuu  ore  caught  in  tlie  thoma 
or  pi'inged  into  the  sea  1" 
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that  the  occun-ences  preserved  in  the  Scriptures  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  happened  in  connexion  with 
the  various  events  of  the  Sacred  history:  a  consi- 
deration which  should  dispose  us  not  to  reject  too 
hastily  the  supplements  to  the  Bible  narrative  fur- 
nished by  .losephus,  or  by  the  additions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  Septuagint,  and  even  those  facts  which 
are  reflected,  in  a  distorted  form  it  is  true,  but  still 
often  with  considerable  remains  of  their  original 
shape  and  character,  in  the  legends  of  the  Jewish, 
Mahometan,  and  Christian  East.  [G.] 

O'REB  (Oreb),  i.  e.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esd.  ii. 
33).     [Horeb.] 

O'REB,  THE  ROCK  Ol'iy  1"IV:  in  Judges 
'S.ovp,  .Mex.  ^oupeiv  ;  in  Is.  to'ttos  6\i\\/f<iis  in  both 
MSS. :  Petra  Oreb,  and  Horeb).  The  "raven's 
crag,"  the  spot  at  which  the  Midianite  chieftain 
Oieb,  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  Ephraimites,  and  which  probably  ac- 
quired its  name  therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
vii.  2.5  ;  "  Is.  x.  26.  It  seems  plain  from  the  terms  of 
Judg.  vii.  2.5  and  viii.  1  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the 
winepress  Zeeb  were  on  the  east  side""  of  Jordan. 
Perhaps  the  place  called  'Orho  (inj?),  which  in  the 
Bereshith  Rabba  (Reland,  Pal.  913)  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethshean,  may  have 
some  connexion  with  it.  Rabbi  Judah  (^Ber.  Rabba, 
ib.)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Orebiin  ("ravens") 
who  ministered  to  Elijah  were  no  ravens,  but  the 
people  of  this  Orbo  or  of  the  rock  Oreb,«  an  idea 
uiK>n  which  even  St.  Jerome  himself  does  not  look 
witli  entire  disfavour  (Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  7),  and 
which  has  met  in  later  times  with  some  supporters. 
The  present  defective  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan  renders  it  impossible  to 
pronounce  whether  the  name  is  still  surviving.  [G.] 

O'REN  iyia  :  'Apdn  ;  Alex.  'Apdv  :  Aram). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeel  the  firstboi'n  of  Hezron 
[1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

ORGAN  (3:-"iy,  Gen.  iv.  21,  Job  xxi.  12  ; 
ISy,  Job  XXX.  31,  Ps.  cl.  4).     Th«  Hebrew  word 

'u/dh  or  'ugijab,  thus  i-endered  in  our  version,  pro- 
bably denotes  a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-instrument, 
as  the  root  of  the  \rord  indicates.''  In  Gen.  iv.  21 
it  appears  to  be  a  general  terra  for  all  wind-instru- 
ments, opposed  to  cinnor  (A.  V.  "harp"),  which 
denotes  all  stringed  instruments.  In  Job  xxi.  12 
ai'e  enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  are  possible,  mider  the  general  terms 
of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  organ.  The  'ugdb  is  here 
distinguished  from  the  timbrel  and  harp,  as  in  Job 
XXX.  31,  compared  with  Ps.  cl.  4.  Our  translatoi-s 
adopted  their  rendering,  "  organ,"  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  uniformly  organum,  that  is,  the  double 
or  multiple  pipe.  The  renderings  of  the  LXX.  are 
various:  Ki&a^a  in  Gen.  iv.  21,  ■^a\ix6s  in  Job, 
and  tpyavov  in  Ps.  cl.  4.  The  Chaldee  in  every 
case  has  Nm3S,  abbuba.  which  signifies  "  a  pipe," 
f.nd  is  the  len  I'Ming  of  the  Hebrew  word  so  trans- 
lated in  our  version  of  Is.  xxx.  29,  Jer.  xlviii.  36. 
Joel  Bril,  in  his  2nd  preface  to  the  Psalms  in 
Mendelssohn's  Bible,  adopts  the  opinion  of  those 
wl'io  identify  it  with  the  Pandean  pipes,  or  syrinx, 
1.1  instrument  of  anr\uestionably  ancient  origm,  and 


'  'Itieword  "upon"  In  the  Auth.  version  of  thia passage 
l£  not  correct.    Tbe  preposition  is  3  =i  "  in  "  or  "at." 
■  Such  is  tbe  coni'nsion  ol  .Heland  (Fal.  915,  'Oreb'>. 
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common  m  the  East.  It  w.as  a  favourite  with  tht 
shepherds  in  the  time  of  Homer  (//.  xviii.  526).. 
and  its  invent'on  was  attributed  to  various  deities: 
to  Pallas  Athene  by  Pindar  [Pyth.  xii.  12-14),  to 
Pan  by  Pliny  (vii.  57 ;  cf.  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  32 ;  TibuU. 
ii.  5,  30),  by  others  to  Marsyas  or  Silenus  (Athen. 
iv.  184).  In  the  last-quoted  passage  it  is  said 
that  Hermes  first  made  the  syrinx  with  one  reed, 
while  Silenus,  or,  according  to  others,  two  Medes, 
Seuthes  and  Rhonakes,  invented  that  with  many 
reeds,  and  Marsyas  fastened  them  with  wax.  The 
reeds  were  of  unequal  length  but  equal  thickness, 
generally  seven  in  number  (Virg.  Ed.  ii.  36),  but 
sometimes  nine  (Theocr.  Id.  viii.).  Those  in  use 
among  the  Turks  sometimes  numbered  fourteen  or 
fifteen  (Calmet,  Diss,  in  Mus.  Inst.  Haebr.,  in  Ugo- 
lini,  Thes.  xxxii.  p.  790).  Russell  describes  those  he 
met  with  in  Aleppo.  "  The  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe, 
is  still  a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria ;  it  is  known 
also  in  the  city,  but  very  few  of  the  performers 
can  sound  it  tolerably  well.  The  higher  notes  are 
clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt, 
like  the  der\ns's  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound, 
though  blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number  of 
reeds  of  which  the  syrinx  is  composed  varies  in 
diflerent  inEtrumentc,  from  five  to  twenty-thiee" 
{Aleppo,  b.  ii.  c.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  2nd  ed.). 

If  the  root  of  tlie  word  'ugab  above  given  be 
correct,  a  stringed  instrument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim 
(Ugol.  vol.  xxxii.),  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Italian 
viola  da  gamba,  which  was  somewhat  similar  in 
form  to  the  modern  violin,  and  was  played  upon 
with  a  bow  of  horsehair,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  it  had  six  strings  of  gut  instead  of  four. 
Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.,  No.  1184)  iden- 
tifies the  'ugab  with  the  psaltery. 

Winer  (^Renlw.  art.  "  Musikalische  Instrumente  ") 
says  that  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  'ugab  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  n^3SD-1Di 

sumponyah  (Gr.  eufKpwvla),  rendered  "dulcimer" 
in  our  version.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ORI'ON  ( /""OS  :  "Ea-irtpos,  Job  ix.  9  ;  'ftpiW, 

Jobxxxviii.  31  :  O/'ibn,  j4rci!(n«,in  Jobxxxviii.  31). 
That  the  constellation  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the 
name  cesil  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  Orion,  and  the  Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though  the  ancient 
versions  vaiy  in  their  renderings.  In  Job  ix.  9  the 
order  of  the  words  has  evidently  been  transposed. 
In  the  LXX.  it  appears  to  have  been  thus, — cimdh, 
cesil,  'ash :  the  ^'ulgate  retains  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  Hebrew  ;  while  the  Peshito  Syriac  read 
ciinah,  'ash,  cesil,  rendering  the  last-mentioned  word 
Jr  "^  *  >^t  gaboro,  "  the  giant,"  as  in  Job  xxxviii. 

31.  In  Am.  v.  8  there  is  again  a  difficulty  ia 
the  Syriac  version,  which  represents  cesil  by 
J)-0  1.  >Vj   'lyutho,   by  which  'ash   in  Job  ix.  9 

and  'aish  in  Job  xxxviii.  32  (A.  V.  "  Arcturus") 
are  translated.  Again,  in  Job  xxxviii.  32,  'aish  is 
represented  by  "EffTe/^os  in  the  LXX.,  which  raises 
a  question  whether  the  order  of  the  words  which 
the  translators  had  before  them  in  Job  ix.  9  wa« 
not,  as  in  the  Syr.,  cimdh,  'dsh,  cesil ;  in  which 

•^  Manassch  ben-Israel,  Conciliator,  on  t/ey.  xl.  IS. 

"^  33,V,  to  blow,  or  breathe. 
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CBFO  the  last  woiilil  be  represented  by  'KfiKrovpos, 
which  was  tlie  rendering  adopted  by  J'uome  from 
his  Hebrew  te<acher  {Comm.  in  Jes.  xiii.  10).  But 
no  known  manuscript  authoiitv  supp'jrta  any  such 
variation  from  the  received  Hebrew  to^it. 

The  "  giant "  of  Oriental  astionomy  was  Nimrod, 
the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  fable'l  to  have  been 
bound  in  the  sky  for  his  impiety  The  two  dogs 
and  the  hare,  which  are  among  thp  constellations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oiion,  mad?  liis  train  com- 
plete. There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief 
in  "the  bands  of  cesil"  (Job  xxxviii.  31),  with 
which  Gesenius  {Jes.  i.  458)  compares  Prov.  vii. 
22.  In  the  Chronicon  Paschale  (p.  36)  Nimrod 
is  said  to  have  been  "  a  giant,  the  founder  of  Baby- 
lon, who,  the  Persians  say,  was  deified  and  placed 
among  the  stars  of  heaven,  whom  they  call  Oiion " 
(comp.  Cedrenus,  p.  14).  The  name  cesil,  literally 
"  a  fool,"  and  then  "  an  impious,  godless  man,"  is 
supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  Nimrod,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  a  rebel  against  God  in  building 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  is  called  by  the  Arab  his- 
torians "  the  mocker."  All  this,  however,  is  the 
invention  of  a  later  period,  and  is  based  upon  a 
false  etymology  of  Nimrod's  name,  and  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  word  cesil  to  a  Hebrew  derivation. 
Some  Jewish  writers,  the  Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and 
Jonah  among  them,  identified  the  Hebrew  cesil 
with  the  Arabic  sohail,  by  which  was  understood 
either  Sirius  or  Cauopus.  The  words  of  R.  Jonah 
( Abulwalid),  as  quoted  by  Kimchi  {Lex.  Heb.  s.  v.), 
are — "  Cesil  is  the  large  star  called  in  Arabic  Sohail, 
and  the  stars  combined  with  it  are  called  after  its 
name,  cesilim."  The  name  Sohail,  "  foolish,"  was 
derived  from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  star  in 
causing  folly  in  men,  and  was  probably  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  identifying  it  with  cesil.  These 
conjectures  proceed,  first,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  word  is  Hebievv  in  its  origin,  and,  secondly,  that, 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  connected  with  the  root  of 
cesil,  "  a  fool ;"  whereas  it  is  more  probably  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  firmness  or  strength,  and 
so  would  denote  the  "  strong  one,"  the  giant  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabs.  A  full  account  of  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  framed  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  Michaelis,  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr., 
No.  1192.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ORNAMENTS,  PERSONAL.  The  num- 
ber, variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordinarily 
worn  upon  the  person  foims  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Oiiental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  exhibit  the  hands  of  ladies  loaded  with  rings, 
earrings  of  very  great  size,  anklets,  armlets,  brace- 
lets of  the  most  varied  character,  and  frequently 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  or  enamel,  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  either  of  gold  or 
of  beads,  and  chains  of  various  kinds  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  335-341).  The  modern  Egyptians  retain  to  the 
full  the  same  taste,  and  vie  with  their  progenitors  in 


»  Nezem  (DT3)  ;  A.  V.  "  ear-ring."  The  term  is  used 
both  for  "  ear-ring  "  and  "  nose-ring."  That  it  was  the 
former  in  the  present  case  appears  from  ver.  47 :  "I  put 
tlie  «ose-)i'ri^  upon  her /oce"  (rISX"?J?)'  The  term  is 
eirmologlcally  more  appropriate  to  the  nose-ring  than  to 
Lne  ear-ring.    [Eak-eing  ;  Nose-ring.] 

b  Ttamid  (H^CV)-  a  particular  Iciud  of  bracelets  so 
uanied  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  fasten."    [Bkacelkt.j 

'  out  (*?3)  ;    A.  V.    "  iev'elii."     The  word   signifies 
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the  number  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments  (Lauoi 
vol.  iii.  Appendix  A.).  Nor  is  tlie  display  confined, 
as  with  us,  to  the  upper  classes:  we  are  tcld  that 
even  "  most  of  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
wear  a  variety  of  tiumpery  ornaments,  such  as  eai» 
rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.,  and  sometimes  a 
nose-ring"  (Lane,  i.  78).  There  is  suilicient  evi- 
dence  in  the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  I'alestinn 
were  equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  ailicles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places :  in 
the  New  Testament  the  apostles  lead  us  to  infer 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  habit  when  they  recom- 
mend the  women  to  adorn  themselves,  "  not  with 
broided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array, 
but  with  good  works  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10),  even  with 
"  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  ie 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price"  (1  Pet.  iii.  4). 
Oinaments  were  most  lavishly  displayed  at  festi- 
vities, whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii.  13)  or  a  private 
character,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding 
(Is.  Ixi.  10  ;  Jer.  ii.  32).  In  times  of  public  mourn- 
ing they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  4-6). 

With  regard  to  the  particular  articles  noticed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ex- 
plain their  form  or  use,  as  the  name  is  the  only 
souice  of  information  open  to  us.  Much  illus- 
ti-ation  may,  however,  be  gleaned  both  from  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  from  the 
statements  of  modern  travellers  ;  and  we  are  in  all 
respects  in  a  better  position  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  terms,  than  were  the  learned  men 
of  the  Kefoiination  era.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
review  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  orna- 
ments ai'e  described,  substituting,  where  necessary, 
for  the  readings  of  the  A.  V.  the  more  correct  sense 
in  italics,  and  referring  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  articles  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  they  may  be  found.  The  notices  which 
occm-  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  imply  the 
weight  and  abundance  of  the  ornaments  worn  at 
that  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah  with  "  a 
golden  nose-ring  *■  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets'"  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ;  and  he  afterwards  added 
"  trinkets  ^  of  silver  and  trinkets  '  of  gold  "  (verse 
53).  Earrings  *  were  worn  by  Jacob's  wives,  ap- 
parently as  charms,  for  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  idols : — "  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand,  and  their 
earrings  which  were  in  their  ears"  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 
The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch  Judali  were 
a  "  signet,"  *  which  was  suspended  by  a  string ' 
round  the  neck,  and  a  "staff"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18): 
the  staff  itself  was  probably  ornamented,  and  thus 
the  practice  of  the  Israelites  would  be  exactly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Babylonians,   wlio,  according  to 


generally  "  articles."  They  may  liave  been  either  vesseli 
or  personal  ornaments :  we  think  tbe  latter  sense  more 
adapted  to  tliis  passage. 

d  The  word  neton  is  again  used,  but  with  the  additicn  ol 
Dn\3TN3,  "  in  tbeir  ears." 

e  Chdlham  (Dnill)-    [Seal.] 

'  PatliU  OTlQ) ;  A.V.  "  bracelets."  The  signet  Is  still 
worn,  suspended  by  a  string,  hi  parts  of  Arabia.  (Utbl"" 
sr.u  i.  36.  ^ 
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Herodotus  (i.  195),  "  each  canied  a  seat,  and  a 
walkinfT-stick.  carved  at  the  top  into  the  fcrm  ot  an 
apple,  a  rose,  aii  eagle,  or  something  similar."  The 
lirst  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in  reference  to  Joseph  : 
when  he  was  made  ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  "  took 
off  his  stgnet-rin^  «  from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's  hand,  and  put  a  gold  chain''  about  his 
neck  "  (Gen.  xli.  42),  the  latter  being  probably  a 
"  simple  gold  chain  iu  imitation  of  string,  to  which 
a  stone  scarabaeus,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal, 
was  appended  "  (Wilkinson,  ii.  339).  The  number 
of  personal  ornaments  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  par- 
ticularly by  the  females,  is  incidentally  noticed  in 
Ex.  iii.  22: — "Every  woman  shall  ask  (A.  V. 
"  borrow  ")  of  her  neighbour  trinkets  *  of  silver 
and  trinkets^  of  gold  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the 
Egyptians;"  in  Ex.  xi.  2  the  order  is  extended  to 
the'  males,  and  from  this  time  we  may  perhaps  date 
the  more  frequent  use  of  trinkets  among  men  ;  for, 
while  it  is  said  in  the  former  passage : — "  ye  shall 
put  them  upon  your  sons  and  upon  your  daugh- 
ters," we  find  subsequent  notices  of  eanings  being 
worn  at  all  events  by  young  men  (Ex.  xxxii.  2), 
and  again  of  offerings  both  flora  men  and  women 
of  "  nose-nngs,i  and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  neck- 
laces,^ all  articles  of  gold  "  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The 
profusion  of  those  ornaments  was  such  as  to  supply 
sufficient  gold  for  making  the  sacred  utensils  for 
the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass  was  con- 
structed out  of  the  brazen  mirrors^  which  the 
women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8). 
The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  as  prodigal  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  use  of  ornaments :  for  the  Israelites 

g  Tahha'ath  (nySD)-  The  signet-ring  in  this,  as  In 
other  cases  (Esth.  111.  10,  viil.  2 ;  1  Mace.  vi.  15),  was  not 
merely  an  ornament,  but  the  symbol  of  authority. 

i>  KtifM  (n^3"l)-  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  chain 
worn  by  a  woman  (Ez.  xvi.  11). 

*  Cdi.    See  note  "  above. 

J  CMch  (nn);  A.  V.  "bracelets."  The  meaning  of 
the  term  is  rather  doubtful,  some  authorities  preferring 
the  sense  "buckle."  In  other  passages  the  same  word 
signifies  the  ring  placed  through  the  nose  of  an  animal, 
such  as  a  bull,  to  lead  hirn  by. 

k  Camaz  (T^D-13)  ;  A.  V.  "  tablets."  It  means  a  neck- 
lace formed  of  perforated  gold  drops  strung  together. 
\Necklace.]. 

1  Mardth  (niN")??') ;  A.  V.  "  looking-glasses."  The 
nse  of  polUhed  mirrors  1»  alluded  to  to  Job  xxxvll.  18. 

FMlRROR.] 

m  Ets  'adaJi  (mj?V^^  5  ^-  ^-  "  chains."  A  cognate 
term,  used  in  Is.  iii.  20,  means  "  step-chata ;"  but  the  word 
Is  used  both  here  and  to  2  Sam.  i.  10  without  reference  to 
its  etymological  sense.    [Armlet.] 

"  'Agil  (?''3y)  ;  a  circular  ear-ring,  of  a  solid  character. 

"  CUmdz ;  A.  V.  "  tablets."    See  note  k  above. 

p  Nezem ;  A.  V.  "  ear-rings."  See  note  •  above.  The 
term  is  here  undefined ;  but,  as  ear-rinjis  are  subsequently 
noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think  It  probable  that  the  nose- 
ring is  intended. 

1  Sahardnim  (.W'^'MW)  ;  A.  V.  "  ornaments."  The 
word  specifies  moon-shaped  disks  of  metal,  strung  on  a 
oord,  and  placed  round  the  necks  either  of  men  or  of  camels. 
Compare  ver.  21.    [CHArs.] 

'  J\'e<fpM«ft  (ri1Q"'p3)  ;  A.  V.  "collars"  or  "sweet- 
jewels."  The  etymological  sense  of  the  word  Is  pendants, 
whbb  were  no  doubt  attached  to  ear-rings. 

•  7r))^m  (D"''liFI) ;  A.  V.  "  rows."  The  term  means, 
ikocoidlng  to  Gesenlus  (Thes.  p.  1499),  rows  of  pearls  or 
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are  descri'ted  as  having  captured  "  trinkets  of  gold, 
armlets,™  and  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,"  and  neck- 
laces," "  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  16,750 
shekels  (Num.  xxxi.  50,  52).  Equally  valuable 
wei'e  the  ornaments  obtained  irom  the  same  people 
after  their  defeat  by  Gideon :  "  the  weight  of  the 
golden  nose-rings  ?  was  a  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred shekels  of  gold ;  beside  collars  fl  and  ear-pend- 
ants* (Judg.  viii.  26). 

The  poetical  portions  of  the  0.  T.  contain  nu- 
merous refeiences  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity. 
The  appearance  of  the  bride  is  thus  described  in  the 
book  of  the  Canticles: — "Thy  cheeks  are  comely 
with  beads,'  thy  neck  with  perforated '  (^pearls) ; 
we  will  make  thee  beads  of  gold  with  studs  ot 
silver"  (i.  10,  11).  Her  neck  rising  tall  and 
stately  "  like  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an 
armoury,"  was  decorated  with  various  ornaments 
hanging  like  the  "  thousand  bucklere,  all  shields  ot 
mighty  men,  on  the  walls  of  the  armoury  "  (iv.  4)  : 
her  hair  falling  gracefully  over  her  neck  is  described 
figuratively  rs  a  "chain""  (iv,  9):  and  "the 
roundings"  (not  as  in  the  A.V.  "the  joints") 
of  her  thighs  are  likened  to  the  pendant^  of  an  ear- 
ring, which  tapers  gradually  downwards  (vii.  1). 
So  again  we  read  of  the  bridegi'oom  : — ' '  his  eyes 
are  .  .  .  fitly  set,"  '  as  though  they  were  gems  fill- 
ing the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12):  "  his  hands  are 
as  gold  rings"  set  with  the  beryl,"  i.  e.  (as  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  287)  the  fingers 
when  curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and  the  naib  dyed 
with  henna  resemble  gems.     Lastly,  the  yearning 


beads ;  but,  as  the  etymological  sense  is  connected  with 
circle,  it  may  rather  mean  the  Individual  beads,  which 
might  be  strung  together,  and  so  make  a  row,  encircling 
the  cheeks.  In  the  next  verse  the  same  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.V."  borders."  The  sense  must,  however,  be  the 
same  in  both  verses,  and  the  point  of  contrast  may  per- 
chance consist  in  the  difference  of  the  material,  the  bea/lii 
in  ver.  10  being  of  some  ordinary  metal,  while  those  in 
ver.  11  were  to  be  of  gold. 

t  CharHzim.  (.WVPPi)  ;  A.  V.  "  chatos."  The  word 
would  apply  to  any  perforated  articles,  snch  as  bttads, 
pearls,  coral,  &c. 

"  'Anak  (pij?)-  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  supposed  to  be  lite- 
rally a  chain :  and  hence  some  critics  explain  the  wcrd 
attached  to  it,  '?]''J"1-1^*,  as  meantog  a  "collar,"  Instead  of 
a  "  neck."  The  latter,  which  Is  the  correct  sense,  may  Ice 
retained  by  treating  anak  as  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
pendant  lock  of  hair. 

T  CAaMi'm  (D''N7n);  A.V.  "Jewels."  Gesenlns under- 
stands the  term  as  referrtag  to  a  necklace,  and  renders  this 
passage,  "  the  roundings  of  thy  hips  are  like  the  knobs  or 
bosses  of  a  necklace."  The  two  notions  of  roundM  aod 
polished  may  be  combined  in  the  word  in  this  case.  A 
cognate  term  is  usedln  Dos.  ii.  13,  and  is  rendered  in  -.he 
A.  V.  "jewels." 

w  The  words  to  the  origtoal  literally  mean  Htting  in 
fulness ;  and  the  previous  reference  to  "  rivers  of  waters  " 
would  rather  lead  ns  to  adopt  a  rendering  In  harmony 
with  that  image,  as  is  done  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate, 
Kadriti.€vai.  eirt  nKriO'oiJ.aTa.  vSaraiv,  juxta  fluenta  pie- 
nistima.  i   i 

»  The  term  here  rendered  "  rings,"  gel&im  (D  VyllX 
is  nowhere  else  found  in  this  sense,  at  all  events  as  a  per- 
sonal ornament.  Its  etymological  sense  implies  sometbmg 
rounded,  and  therefore  the  word  admits  of  being  rendered 
"  staffs ;"  ;n  which  case  a  comparison  wotUd  be  Instituted 
between  tie  outstretched  fingers  and  the  handsomely  de- 
corated stjkff,  of  wh!ch  we  have  already  spoken  (Ultzlg 
in  too.) 
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»ft«r  dose  affection  is  expressed  t.hus : — "  Set  me  as 
a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a  seai  upon  thine  arm," 
whether  that  the  seal  itself  was  the  most  valuable 
personal  ornament  woiii  by  a  man,  as  in  Jer.  xxii. 
24 ;  Hag.  ii.  23,  or  whether  perchance  the  close 
3ontiguity  of  the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is  im- 
pressed may  not  rather  be  intended  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
We  may  further  notice  the  imagery  employed  in  the 
Proverbs  to  describe  the  effects  of  wisdom  in  beau- 
tifying the  character ;  in  leference  to  the  terms  used 
we  need  only  explain  that  the  "  ornament "  of  the 
A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically  a  wreath  T 
or  garland;  the  "chains"  of  i.  9,  the  drops* 
of  which  the  necklace  was  formed  ;  the  "jewel  of 
§old  in  a  swine's  snout"  of  xi.  22,  a  nose-ring  •,^ 
iJie  "jewel"  ofxx.  15,  a  trinket,  and  the  "orna- 
ment" of  XXV.  12,  an  ear-pendant.^ 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (n»,  18-23),  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  may  be  rendered  as  follows ; — 
(18)  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
bravery  of  their  anklets,'  and  their  lace  caps,^  and 
their  necklaces;*  (19)  the  ear-pendants,*  and  the 
bracelets,^  and  the  light  veils ;''  (20)  the  turbans,^ 
and  the  step-chains,i  and  the  girdles,^  and  the 
scent-bottles,^  and  the  amulets;^  (21)  the  rings 
and  nose-rings;^  (22)  the  state-dresses"  and  the 
cloaks,  and  the  shawls,  and  the  purses ;  f  (23)  the 
mirrors,'^  and  the  fine  linen  shirts,  and  the  tur- 
bans,* and  the  light  dresses."  ' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  (Sahb. 
cap.  vi.)  illustrate  the  subject  of  this  article,  it 
being  premised  that  the  object  of  the  enquiry  was 
to  ascertain  what  constituted  a  proper  article  of; 
dress,  and  what  might  be  regarded  by  rabbinical  I 
refinement  as  a  burden : — "  A  woman  must  not  go  | 
out  (on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen  laces,  I 
nor  with  the  straps  on  her  head :  nor  with  a  fiont-  ' 
let  and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  cap : 
nor  with  a  golden  tower  (i.  e.  an  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  a  tower) :  nor  with  a  tight  gold  chain  :  nor 
with  nose-rings :  nor  with   finger-rings  on  which 
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there  is  no  seal :  nor  with  a  needle  'without  an  eye 
(§  1) :  nor  with  a  needle  that  has  an  eye:  nor  with 
a  finger-ring  that  has  a  se.al  on  it :  nor  with  a  dia- 
dem :  nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balm-flask  (§  3). 
A  man  is  not  to  go  out  .  .  .  with  an  amulet,  unless 
it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-buckles 
are  clean  and  a  man  may  go  out  with  them :  step- 
chains  are  liable  to  become  unclean,  and  a  man 
must  not  go  out  with  them  "  (§  4).      [W.  L.  B.] 

OR'NAN(|nK:  'Opva'':   Oman).    The  form 

in  which  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  king,  who  in  the 
older  record  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  called  Arau- 
nah,  Aranyah,  Ha-avarnah,  or  Haornah,  is  given  in 
Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15,  18,  20-25,  28  ;  2  Chr. 
iii.  1).  This  extraordinaiy  variety  of  foi-m  is  a 
strong  corroboration  to  the  statement  that  Oman 
was  a  non-Israelite.  [Araukah  ;  Jebusite,  vol. 
i.  9376.] 

In  some  of  the  Greek  vereions  of  Origen's  Hexapla 
collected  by  Bahrdt,  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman 
('Epi/a  ToC  'lifiovixaiov)  is  named  for  that  of  Nachon 
in  2  Sam.  vi.  6.  [Cf-] 

OR'PAH(n£")y:  'Op<p6.:  OrpAa).  A  Moabite 

woman,  wife  of  Chilion  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby 
sister-in-law  to  Ruth.  On  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands Oi-pah  accompanied  her  sister-in-law  and  her 
mother-in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But  here 
her  resolution  failed  her.  The  offer  which  Naomi 
made  to  the  two  younger  women  that  they  should 
return  "  each  to  their  own  mother's  house,"  after 
a  slight  hesitation,  she  embraced.  "  Orpah  kissed 
her  mother-in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people 
and  to  her  gods,"  leaving  to  the  unconscious  Ruth 
the  glory,  which  she  might  have  rivalled,  of  being 
the  mother  of  the  most  illustrious  house  of  that  or 
any  nation.  [G.] 

ORTHO'SIAS  ('OpeaxricJs  ;  Alex.  'Opdoiffia: 

Orthosias).  Tryphon,  when  besieged  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  in  Dora,  fled  by  ship  to  Orthosias  (1  Mace. 


7  Livyah    (iT'l?)- 

•  See  note  "  above. 

•  The  word  is  nezem.    See  note  •  above. 
•>  CliSli.    See  note  »  above. 

«  'Acasim  (D''p3y)  ;  A.  V.  "  tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet."  Tlie  effect  of  the  anklet  Is  described  In  ver.  1 6 
"  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet."    [Anklet.] 

i  Shmsim  (D'"p"'2K')  ;  A.  V.  "cauls"  or  Miel 
works."  The  term  has  been  otherwise  explained  as  inean- 
Ing  ornaments  shaped  like  the  sun,  and  worn  as  a  necklace. 
[Hair.] 

0  SaharSnim ;  A.  V.  "  round  tires  like  the  moon."  See 
note  9  above. 

'  Netiphdth ;  A.  V.  "  chains  "  or  "  sweet  balls."  See 
note '  above. 

8  Shir6th  (ni"lK')-  The  word  refers  to  the  constmc- 
tlon  of  the  bracelet  by  intertwining  cords  or  metal  rods. 

!■  Re'alSth  (JTI ^yi)  ;  A.  V.  "  mufBers  "  or  "  spangled 
ornaments."  The  word  describes  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  veU.    [Veil.] 

'  PeSrim  (D^^NS)  ;  A.  V.  "  bonnets."  Thep«er  may 
mean  more  Bpecifically  the  decoration  In  front  of  the 
turban.    [Headdress.] 

i  nXddth  (n'ny  V)  ;  a.  v.  "  ornaments  of  the  legs." 
Sie  note  ■"  above.  The  effect  of  the  step-chain  is  to  give 
•  '*  mincing  "  gait,  as  described  in  ver.  16. 

k  Kishshurim  (.W''\W\>)  ;  A  V.  "  head-bands."  It 
probably  means  a  handsomely  decorated  girdle.  [Girdle.] 
U  formed  p»f*.  of  a  bride's  attire  (Jer.  ii.  32> 


1  Bolts  hannephesh  (K'QSn  ^ri2)  ;  A.  V.  "  tabIet^" 
or  "  houses  of  the  soul,"  the  latter  being  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words.  The  scent-bottle  was  either  attached 
to  the  girdle  or  suspended  from  the  neck. 

m  iecMsMm  (D^K'n?) ;  A.  V.  "  ear-rings."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  term  Is  extremely  doubtful :  it  is  derived  from 
a  root  signifying  "  to  whisper ;"  and  hence  is  applied  to 
the  mutterings  of  serpent  charmers,  and  in  a  secondary 
sense  to  amulets.  They  may  have  been  in  the  form  of 
ear-rings,  as  already  stated.  The  etymological  meaning 
might  otherwise  make  it  applicable  to  describe  light, 
rustling  robes  (Saalchiitz,  Archdol.  i.  30). 

»  A.  V.  "  nose-jewels." 

0  For  this  and  the  two  following  terms  see  Dress. 

p  Charitim  (.WQ^IW  ;  A.  V.  "  crisping-pins."  Com- 
pare 2  K.  V.  23.  According  to  Gesenlus  (Thes.  p. 
519),  the  purse  is  so  named  from  its  round,  conical 
form.  , 

1  Gily&n'm  (CJVji)  ;  A.  V.  "  glasses."  The  term  is 
not  the  same  as  was'  before  used ;  nor  is  its  sense  -veh 
ascertained.  It  has  been  otherwise  understood  as  dc 
scribing  a  transparent  material  like  gauze.    See  Dbess. 

'  A.  V.  "  hoods."    [Headdress.] 

•  A.  V.  "  vails."    [Dress.] 

»  Declined  'Opi/$,  'Opvav,  in  the  Vat.  MS.  (Mai) ;  bnl 
in  the  Alex.  MS.  constantly  Opva.  In  the  Targnm  cu 
CSironicles  the  name  is  given  in  four  different  forms  :— 
usually  jinx,  but  also  fljnN,  13">N.  |}"I1K,  «i<> 
]11"lN-     See  the  edition  of  Beck  {Aug.  Vind.  1680). 
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XV.  3').  Orthosia  is  described  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as 
north  of  Trip.lis,  and  south  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
near  wnich  it  was  situated  (Stiabo,  xvi.  p.  753). 
It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phoenice,  and 
distant  1130  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p.  760). 
Shaw  {T)-av.  p.  270,  271,  2nd  ed.)  identifies  the 
Eleutherus  with  the  modern  Nahr  el-B&rid,  on  the 
north  bank  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  desciip- 
tion  of  Strabo  (p.  753),  he  found  "  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable city,  whose  adjacent  district  pays  yearly 
to  the  Bashaws  of  Tripoly  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by 
the  name  of  Or-tosa.  In  Peutinger's  Table,  also, 
Orthosia  is  placed  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Antar- 
adus,  and  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tripoly.  The 
situation  of  it  likewise  is  further  illustrated  by  a 
medal  of  Antoninus  Pius,  struck  at  Orthosia  ;  upon 
the  reverse  of  which  we  have  the  goddess  Astarte 
treading  upon  a  river.  For  this  city  was  built  upon 
a  rising  ground  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river, 
within  half  a  furlong  of  the  sea,  and,  as  the  rugged 
eminences  of  Movmt  Libanus  lie  at  a  small  distance 
in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Orthosia  must  have 
been  a  place  of  the  gieatest  importance,  as  it  would 
have  hereby  the  entire  command  of  the  road  (the 
only  one  there  is)  betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maii- 
time  parts  of  Syria."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Porter,  who  identifies  the  Eleutherus  with  the 
modern  Nahr  el-Keblr,  describes  the  ruins  of  Or- 
thosia as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nahr  el-Bavid, 
"  the  cold  river"  {Handbk.  p.  593),  thus  agreeing 
with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Plmy.  The  state- 
ment of  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  allow 
the  inference  that  he  considered  Orthosia  north  of 
the  Eleutherus.  But  if  the  ruins  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nahr  el-Barid  be  really  those  of  Or- 
thosia, it  seems  an  objection  to  the  identification  of 
the  Eleutherus  with  the  Nahr  el-Kebir ;  for  Strabo 
at  one  time  makes  Orthosia  (xiv.  p.  670),  and  at 
another  the  neighbouring  river  Eleutherus  {b  ttXtj- 
ffiov  TTorafiSs),  the  boundary  of  Phoenice  on  the 
north.  This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if 
the  Eleutherus  were  3|  hours,  or  nearly  twelve 
miles,  fi-om  Orthosia. 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  s.  7,  §2),  Tiyphon 
fled  to  Aparoea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  Charax, 
quoted  by  Grimm  (Kurzgef.  Handb.)  fi-om  Miiller's 
Frag.  Graec.  Hist.  iii.  p.  644,  fr.  14,  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  Grimm  recon- 
ciles these  statements  by  supposing  that  Tryphon 
tied  first  to  Orthosia,  then  to  Ptolemais,  and  lastly 
to  Apamea,  where  he  was  slain.  [W.  A.  W.] 

OSAI'AS  ("fiirafas  :  om.  inVulg.).  AcoiTup- 
tion  of  Jeshaiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  48 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  19). 

OSE'A  {Osee).  Hosiiea  the  son  of  Elah,  king 
of  Israel  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

OSE'AS  {Osee).  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esd. 
I.  39). 

OSHE'A  (VK^n,  i.  e.  Hoshea ;  Samar.  ytJ^H' : 
Khai) :  Osee).  The  original  name  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8),  which  on  some  occasion 
not  stated — but  which  we  may  with  reason  conjec- 
ture to  have  been  his  resistance  to  the  factious  con- 
duct of  the  spies — received  fi'om  Moses  (ver.  16) 
the  addition  of  the  gi-eat  name  of  Jehovah,  so  lately 
revealed  to  the  nation  (Ex.  vi.  3),  and  thus  from 
"  Help"  became  "  Help  of  Jehjvah."  The  Samari-  ' 
tan  Codex  has  Jehcshua  in  both  places,  and  therefore 
misses  the  point  of  tl>e  change. 

The  original  form  ol'  the  name  recurs  in  l)eui. 


OSPEAY 

xxxii  44,  fnough  there  the  A.  V.  (with  more  ae» 
cuiacy  than  here)  has  Hoshea. 

Probably  no  name  in  the  whole  Bible  appears  in 
so  many  forms  as  that  of  this  great  personage,  in 
the  original  five,  and  in  the  A.  V.  no  less  than 
seven — Oshea,  Hoshea,  Jehoshua,  Jehoshuah,  Joshua, 
Jeshua,  Jesus  ;  and  if  we  add  Hosea  (also  identical 
with  Oshea)  and  Osea,  nine.  [G.] 

OSPKAY  (iTity,  ozniyydh  :    oXtoitroj  :   ha- 

Uacetns).  The  Hebrew  word  occure  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
13,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean 
bird  which  the  law  of  Moses  disallowed  as  food  to  the 
Israelites.  The  old  versions  and  many  commentators 
are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  ;  but  Bochait 
{Hieroz.  ii.  774)  has  endeavoured,  though  on  no 
reasonable  grounds,  to  prove  that  the  bird  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  term  is  identical  with  the  melan- 
aeetus  {/xeXavaieTos)  of  Aristotle,  the  Valeria 
aquila  of  Pliny.  There  is,  however,  some  difliculty 
in  identifying  the  haliaeetus  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
on  account  of  some  statements  these  writeis  make 
with  respect  to  the  habits  of  this  bird.  The  genera! 
description  they  give  would  suit  either  the  ospray 
{Pandion   haliaeetus)    ov    the    white-tailed    eagle 


Pandton  haiiae^tui. 


{Haliitectus  albicilla).  The  follownig  passage,  how- 
ever, of  Pliny  (x.  3),  points  to  the  ospray ;  "  The 
haliaeetus  poises  itself  aloft,  and  the  moment  it 
catches  sight  of  a  fish  in  the  se;i  below  pounces 
headlong  upon  it,  and  cleaving  the  water  with  its 


Circatttu  galUcii^. 


OSSIFRAGE 

breast,  carries  oft  its  booty."  Witli  this  may  be 
Kiinptired  the  descrijition  of  a  modern  naturalist, 
Dr.  Richardson ;  When  looking  out  for  its  prey 
it  sails  with  gieat  ease  and  elegance,  in  undulating 
lines  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the  water, 
from  whence  it  precipitates  itself  upon  its  quarry, 
and  bears  it  off  in  its  claws."  Again,  both  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  diving  habits  of  the  haUaeotiis. 
The  ospray  often  plunges  entirely  under  the  water 
in  pursrdt  of  fish.  The  ospray  belongs  to  the  family 
FalconUlae,  order  Raptatores.  It  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphi<al  range,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt ; 
Out  as  it  is  rather  a  northern  bird,  the  Heb.  word 
may  refer,  as  Mr.  Tristiam  suggests  to  us,  either  to 
the  Aqitila  naevia,  or  A.  naevioidcs,  or  more  pro- 
bably still  to  the  very  abundant  Circaetiis  gaUicus 
which  feeds  upon  reptilia.  [W.  H.] 

OSSIFBAGE  (D^S,  peres  :    ypi^p  :    gryps). 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  transla- 
tion of  the  A.  V.  The  word  occurs,  as  the  name 
of  an  unclean  bird,  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  of  Deut.  xiv.  12.  (For  other  renderings  of 
peres  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  770.)  The  Arabic 
version  has  okab,  which  Bochart  renders  fiiKav- 
aifTos,  "  the  black  eagle."  [OsPRAY.]  This  word, 
however,  is  in  all  probability  generic,  and  is  used 
to  denote  any  bird  of  the  eagle  kind,  for  in  the 
vernacular  Arabic  of  Algeria  okab  is  "  the  genei'ic 
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Oypaetu    barbai  i 


narTie  Uf*d  by  ths  Arabs  to  express  any  of  the  large 
kinds  of  the  Faiaonidae."  (.See  Loche's  Catalogue 
des  Oiseaux  observes  en  Algerie,  p.  37.)  There 
is  nothing  conclusive  to  be  gathered  from  the 
7pi5t|/  of  the  TAX.  and  the  gryps  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous  animal.  Etymo- 
logically  the  word  points  to  some  rapacious  bird 
with  an  eminently  "  hooked  beak  ;"  and  cei-tainly 


■  DTQ,  from  D"1S,  "  to  break,"  "  to  crash." 

»  nay  ••  to  cry  out."  '  jyv 


the  ossifrage  has  the  hooked  beak  charactcrist.c  ot 
the  order  Raptatores  in  a  veiy  marked  degi-ce.  If 
much  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  etymology,  the 
peres*  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  well  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ossifiage,  or  bone-breaker ;  for  peret 
in  Hebrew  means  "  the  breaker."  And  the  ossifi-age 
{Gypaetus  barbatus)  is  well  desei-ving  of  his  name 
in  a  more  literal  manner,  it  will  appear,  than 
Colonel  H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "Peres")  is 
willing  to  allow ;  for  not  only  does  he  push  kids 
and  lambs,  and  even  men,  off  the  rocks,  but  he 
takes  the  bones  of  animals  which  other  birds  of 
prey  have  denuded  of  the  tlesh  high  up  into  the  air, 
and  lets  them  fall  upon  a  stone  in  order  to  crack 
them,  and  render  them  more  digestible  even  for  his 
enormous  powers  of  deglutition.  (See  Mr.  Simpson's 
very  interesting  account  of  the  Lammergeyer  in 
Ibis,  ii.  282.)  The  Lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vul- 
ture, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East ; 
and  Mr.  Tristram  several  times  observed  this  bird 
"  sailing  over  the  high  moimtain- passes  west  of  the 
Jordan  "  (/6ts,  i.  23).  The  English  word  ossifrage 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Falconidae ;  but 
the  ossifraga  of  the  Latins  evidently  points  to  the 
Lammergeyer,  one  of  the  Vulturidae.       [W.  11.] 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  haya'anah,  yaen,  and  rattdn, 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert. 

1,  Bath  haya'anah  (Hiy'riTIS  :  ffrpovBSs, 
iTrpovdiov,  ffetpriv:  struthio)  occurs  in  Lev.  si.  16, 
Deut.  xiv.  15,  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds ;  and  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  A.V.  erroneously 
renders  the  Hebrew  expression,  which  signifies  either 
"  daughter  of  greediness"  or  "daughter  of  shout- 
ing," by  "  owl,"  or,  as  in  the  margin,  by  "  daughter 
of  owl."  In  Job  jxx.  29,  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20, 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  correctly  reads  "  ostriches." 
Bochart  considers  that  bath  haya'anah  denotes  the 
female  ostrich  only,  and  that  tachmds,  the  follow- 
ing word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  to  be  restricted  to 
the  male  bird.  In  all  probability,  however,  this 
latter  word  is  intended  to  signify  a  bird  of  another 
genus.  [Night-Hawk.]  There  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  ya'andh.  Bochart  {Jlieroz. 
ii.  811)  derives  it  from  a  root''  meaning  to  "  ciy 
out"  (see  also  Maurer,  Comment,  in  V.  T.  ad  Thren. 
i  V.  3)  ;  and  this  is  the  interpretation  of  old  commen- 
tatoi-s  generally.  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.  HJU*^  refers 
the  word  to  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  be  greedy 
or  voracious ;"  =  and  demurs  to  the  explanation 
given  by  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1127), 
and  by  Rosenmiiller  {Not.  ad  Hieroz.  ii.  829, 
and  Schol.  ad  Lev.  xi.  16),  who  trace  the  Hebrew 
word  ya'andh  to  one  which  in  Arabic  denotes 
"  hard  and  sterile  land:""*  bath  haya'anah  accord- 
ingly would  mean  "  daughter  of  the  desert." 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  these  various 
explanations,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  any 
one  of  them  is  well  suited  to  the  habits  ii  the 
ostrich.  This  bird,  as  is  well  known,  will  swaLow 
almost  any  substance,  pieces  of  iron,  large  stones, 
&c.  &c.  ;  this  it  does  probably  in  order  to  assist 
the  triturating  action  of  the  gizzard :  so  that  the 
Oriental  expression  of  "daughter  of  voracity"   ie 


yjj^   ,  teiTaduraet  steiUis. 
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oainently  characteristic  of  the  ostrich.*  With  regard 
to  the  two  other  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
we  may  add  that  the  cry  of  the  ostrich  is  said 
sometimes  to  resemble  the  lion,  so  that  the  Hot- 
tentots of  S.  Africa  are  deceived  by  it ;  and  that 
its  particular  haunts  are  the  parched  and  desolate 
tracts  of  sandy  deserts. 

The  load  crying  of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  Mic.  i.  8 :  "I  will  wail  and  howl  .... 
I  will  make  a  mourning  as  the  ostriches  "  (see  also 
Job  xxx.  29).  The  other  passages  where  hath  haya- 
'andh  occurs  point  to  the  desolate  places  which  are 
the  natural  habitat  of  these  birds. 

2.  Yd'en  {]]}'')  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number 
I3*3y*,  ye'mim  (LXX.  (TTfiovQlov,  struthio),  in 
Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  context  shews  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended  :  "  The  daughter  of  my  people 
is  become  cruel  lilie  the  ostriches  in  the  wildei-ness." 
This  is  important,  as  shewing  that  the  other  word 
(1),  which  is  merely  the  feminine  foi-m  of  this  one, 
with  the  addition  of  bath,  "  daughter,"  clearly 
points  to  the  ostrich  as  its  coiTect  translation,  even 
if  all  the  old  versions  were  not  agreed  upon  the 
matter.     For  remarks  on  Lam.  iv.  3,  see  below. 

3.  Bdndn  (pi).     The  plural  foi-m  (CJ^"!,  re- 

ndtiim:  LXX.  -epirSfxevoi:  struthio)  alone  occurs 
m  Job  xxxix.  13  ;  where,  however,  it  is  clear  from 
the  whole  passage  (13-18)  that  ostriches  are  in- 
tended by  the  word.  The  A.  V.  renders  rendnim 
by  "  peacocks,"  a  translation  which  has  not  found 
favour  with  commentators ;  as  "  peacocks."  for 
which  there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name,'  were 
probably  not  known  to  tne  people  of  Arabia  or 
Syria  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  [Peacocks.] 
The  "ostrich"  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  is 
the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  notseh,  "  featnere." 
The  Hebrew  rendnim  appears  to  be  derived  fiom 
the  loot  rdnanjf  "  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  stri- 
diUous  sound,"  in  allusion  to  this  bird's  nocturnal 
cries.  Gesenius  compares  the  Ai-abic  zimar,  "  a 
female  ostrich,"  from  the  root  zamar,  "  to  sing." 

The  following  short  account  of  the  niditlcation  of 
the  ostrich  (Struthio  camelus)  will  perhaps  elucidate 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe  cruelty  to 
this  bird  in  neglecting  her  eggs  or  young.  Ostriches 
are  polygamous:  the  hens  lay  their  eggs  promis- 
cuously in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole  scratched 
in  the  sand ;  the  eggs  ai-e  then  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  about  a  foot,  and  ai-e,  in  the  case  of  those 
birds  which  are  found  within  the  tropics,  generally 
left  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking  their  turns  at  incu- 
bation during  the  night.  But  in  those  countries 
which  have  not  a  tropical  sun  ostriches  frequently 
incubate  during  the  day,  the  male  taking  his  turn 
at  night,  and  watching  over  the  eggs  with  gi'eat 
care  and  attection,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
jackals  and  other  of  the  smaller  carnivora  are 
occiisionally  found  dead  near  the  nest,  having  been 
killed  by  the  ostrich  in  defence  of  the  eggs  or 
young.  "  As  a  further  proof  of  the  affection  of  the 
ostiih  for  its  young"  (we  quote  from  Shaw's 
Zoolijgy,  xi.  426),  "it  is  related  by  Thunberg  that 
he  once  rode  past  a  place  where  a  female  was  sitting 


'  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  habits  of  the  ostrich,  has  kindly  read  over  this  article ; 
he  says,  "  the  necossity  for  swallowing  stones,  &c.,  may 
b»  understood  from  the  favourite  food  of  the  tame  os- 
trl:hes  I  have  seen  being  the  date-stoue,  the  hardest  of 
rcgetabl*:  substances." 
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on  her  nest,  when  the  bird  sprang  up  and  purRiiM 
him,  evidently  with  a  view  to  prevent  dis  noticing 
her  eggs  or  young."  The  habit  of  the  o«ti-ich 
leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured  by  the  suns  heat 
is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to  confinn  the  Scrip- 
tural account,  "  she  leaveth  her  eggs  to  the  earth  ;" 
but,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  this  is  probably 
the  case  only  with  the  tropi:;al  birds:  the  ostriches 
with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted  were,  it  is 
likely,  birds  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa; 
but,  even  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  tropical  ostiiches,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
"  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  "  the  eggs, 
when  they  are  covered  a  foot  deep  or  more  in 
sand  ? '     We  believe  the  true  explanation  of  this 
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passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ostrich 
deposits  some  of  her  eggs  not  in  the  nest,  but 
around  it ;  these  lie  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  to  all  appearance  forsaken ;  they  are,  however, 
designed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  birds, 
according  to  Levaillant  and  Bonjainville  (Cuvier, 
An.  King,  by  Griffiths  and  others,  viii.  432).  Are 
not  these  the  eggs  "  that  the  foot  may  crash,"  and 
may  not  hence  be  traced  the  cruelty  which  Scrip- 
ture attributes  to  the  ostrich  ?  We  have  had  o(xa- 
sion  to  remark  in  a  former  artiele  [Ajst],  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  adapted  to  the  opinions 
commonly  held  by  the  people  of  the  East :  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  explain,  for  instance,  the  passages 
which  ascribe  to  the  hare  or  to  the  coney  the  habit 
of  chewing  the  cud  ?  And  this  remark  will  hold 
good  in  the  passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the 
ostrich  being  without  understanding.  It  is  a  general 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a  very 
stupid  biid  :  indeed  they  have  a  proverb,  "  Stupid 
as  an  ostrich;"  and  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  865)  ha? 
given  us  five  points  on  which  this  biid  is  supposed 
to  deserve  its  character.  They  may  be  briefly  stateil 
thus: — (1)  Because  it  will  swallow  iron,  stones, 


f  D«3ri.  r  pT 

•>  See  Tristram  (Ibis,  ii.  7  i) :  "  Two  Ars.k<i  oegan  to 
dig  with  thoir  hands,  and  presentlj'  brought  up  four  ."n* 
fresh  oggs  from  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  under  the  warn! 
sand." 


OTHNI 

Isc. ;  (2)  Bocf  use  when  it  is  hunted  it  thnista  ita 
head  into  a  bush  and  imagines  the  kunter  does  not 
lee  il  ;  •"  (3)  Beaiuse  it  allows  itsel*'  to  be  deceived 
and  captured  in  the  manner  described  by  Slrabo 
(xvi.  772,  ed.  Kramer) ;  (4)  Because  it  neglects  its 
eggs ;  (5)  Because  it  has  a  small  head  an  I  few 
brains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs  have  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  ostrich  ;  a  bird,  however, 
which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character,  as 
travellers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  wary  is 
the  bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  (/6ts,  ii.  73),  "  and  so 
open  are  the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams,  that 
no  ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed,  and 
the  vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance  is  the 
only  mode  of  pursuit." 

Dr.  Shaw  {^Travels,  ii.  345)  relates  as  au  instance 
of  want  of  sagacity  in  the  ostrich,  that  he  "  saw 
one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching  hot 
from  the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  unfre- 
quently  the  stones  and  other  substances  which 
ostriches  swallow  prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one 
respect,  perhaps,  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
character  of  stupidity  attributed  to  them. 

The  ostrich  was  forbidden  to  be  used  as  food  by 
the  Levitical  law,  but  the  African  Arabs,  says  Mr. 
Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is  good  and  sweet. 
Osti-ich's  brains  were  among  the  dainties  that 
were  placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  fat  of  the  ostrich  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine  for  the  cure  of  palsy  and  rheu- 
matism (Pococke,  Trav.  i.  209).  Burckhardt 
{Syria,  Append,  p.  664)  says  that  ostriches  breed 
in  the  Dhahy.  They  are  found,  and  seem  formerly 
to  have  been  more  abundant  than  now,  in  Arabia. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
capture  of  an  ostrich  is  often  made  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  two  horses  {Ibis,  ii.  73).  Its  strength  is 
enonnous.  The  wings  are  useless  for  flight,  but 
when  the  bird  is  pursued  they  are  extended  and  act 
as  sails  before  the  wind.  The  ostrich's  feathers  so 
much  prized  are  the  long  white  plumes  of  the 
wings.  The  best  come  to  us  from  Barbary  and 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to 
the  familj  Struthionidae,  order  Cursores.   [W.  H.] 

OTH'NI  ("-jny :   'Oeui;  Alex.  ro0vi':    Othni). 

Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed-edom,  one 
«>f  the  "  able  men  for  strength  for  the  sei-vice  "  of 
tua  tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  7).  The  name  is  said  by  Gesenius  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  obsolete  word,  'Othen,  "  a  lion." 

OTH'NIEL  (!?N'>Jriy,  "  lion  of  God,"  cf.  Othni, 

1  Chr.  xxvi.  7  :  ToQovi'i\\  :  Othoniel),  son  of  Ke- 
naz,  and  younger  brother  of  Caleb,  Josh.  xv.  17 ; 
Jvidg.  i.  13,  iii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  13.  But  these  pas- 
sages all  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Kenaz  was  his 
father,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  more  remote 
ancestor  and  head  of  the  tribe,  whose  descendants 
were  called  Kenezites,  Num.  xxxii.  12,  &c.,  or  sons 
of  Kenaz.  If  Jephunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then 
probably  he  was  father  of  Othniel  also.  [Caleb.] 
ihe  first  mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the 
taking  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was  after- 
wards called.  Debir  was  included  in  the  moun- 
taino'if  territory  near  Hebron,  within  the  boi-der  of 
Juoan,  assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite  (Josh.  xiv. 
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•>  This  is  an  old  conceit :  see  Pliny  (x.  1),  ani  Jie  re- 
WtyA  of  Diodonis  Siculus  (ii.  5(i)  thereon. 
'  Ostricbet!  are  vary  shy  birds,  and  will,  if  their  ..est  Is 


12-14);  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  valour  at 
the  assailants,  Caleb  promised  to  give  his  daughter 
Achsah  to  whosoever  should  assault  and  take  the 
city.  Othniel  won  the  prize,  .ind  received  with  his 
wife  in  addition  to  her  previous  dowry  the  upper 
and  nether  springs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
These  springs  are  identified  by  Van  de  Velde,  after 
Stewart,  with  a  spring  which  rises  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  on  the  north  of  Wady  Dilbeh  (2  hours 
S.W.  from  Hebron),  and  is  brought  down  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  (For  other  views 
see  Debir).  The  next  mention  of  Othniel  is  in 
Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as  the  first  judge  of 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  their  deliverer 
from  their  first  sei-vitude.  In  consequence  of  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Canaanites,  and  their  fi-e- 
quent  idolatries,  the  Israelites  had  been  given  into  the 
hand  of  Chushan-Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
for  eight  years.  From  this  oppressive  sei-vitude 
they  were  delivered  by  Othniel.  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and 
went  out  to  war :  and  the  Lord  delivered  Chushan- 
Rishathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia  into  his  hand  ;  and 
his  hand  prevailed  against  Chushan-Rishathaim. 
And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  And  Othniel 
the  son  of  Kenaz  died." 

This  with  his  genealogy,  1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14, 
which  assigns  him  a  son,  Hathath,  whose  posterity, 
according  to  Judith  vi.  15,  continued  till  the  time 
of  Holofernes,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But 
two  questions  of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him, 
the  one  his  exact  relationship  to  Caleb ;  the  other 
the  time  and  duration  of  his  judgeship. 

(1)  As  regards  his  relationship  to  Caleb,  the 
doubt  arises  from  the  uncertainty  whether  the 
words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  "  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,"  indicate  that  Othniel  him- 
self, or  that  Kenaz,  was  the  brother  of  Caleb.  The 
most  natural  rendering,  according  to  the  canon  of 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  on  Num.  x.  29,  that  in 
constructions  of  this  kind  such  designations  belong 
to  the  principal  person  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb's  brother.  And  this  is 
favoured  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz.  was  not 
Othniel's  father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  as  we  learn  that  Kenaz  was,  from  the  desig- 
nation of  Caleb  as  "  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of 
Kenaz."  Jerome  also  so  translates  it,  "  Othniel 
filius  Cenez,  frater  Caleb  junior;"  and  so  did  the 
LXX.  originally,  because  even  in  those  copies  which 
now  have  dS€\<pov,  they  still  retain  vedntpoi  .u 
the  ace.  case.  Nor  is  the  objection,  which  influ- 
ences most  of  the  Jewish  commentators  to  under- 
stand that  Kenaz  was  Caleb's  brother,  and  Othniel 
his  nephew,  of  any  weight.  For  the  maniage  of 
an  uncle  with  his  niece  is  not  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Levitical  law  (Lei.  xviii.  12,  xx.  19);  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  Caleb  and  Othniel  as  men  of 
foreign  extraction  would  have  been  less  amenable  to 
it,  and  more  likely  to  follow  the  custom  of  their 
own  tribe.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  canon  above  quoted  does  not  hold 
universally.  Even  in  the  very  passage.  Num.  x. 
29,  on  which  the  canon  is  adduced,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  designation  "  the  MidianitC; 
Moses'  father-in-law,"  does  not  apply  to  Reuel 
rather  than  to  Hobab,  seeing  that  Reuel,  and  not 
Hobab,  was  father  to  Moses'  wife  (Ex.  ii.  18).     In 

discovered,  frequent'.y  forsake  the  eggs.  Surely  this  is  i 
msrk  rather  of  sagacity  than  stupidity. 
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Jer.  xxiii.  7,  in  the  phrase  "  Hanameel  the  son  of 
Shallum  thine  uncle,"  the  woida  "thine  uncle" 
certainly  belong  to  Shallum,  not  to  Hanameel,  as 
appears  fi'om  ver.  8,  9.  And  in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  4 ; 
Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  designations  "King  of  Israel," 
and  "  high-piiest,"  belong  respectively  to  David, 
and  to  Eliashib.  The  chronological  difficulties  as 
to  Othniel's  judgeship  would  also  be  mitigated  con- 
sidei-ably  if  he  were  nephew  and  not  brother  to 
Caleb,  as  in  this  case  he  might  well  be  25,  whereas 
in  the  other  he  could  not  be  under  40  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Achsah.  Still 
the  evidence,  candidly  weighed,  preponderates 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Othniel  was 
Caleb's  brother. 

(2)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question  sug- 
gested above,  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel's  judgeship. 
Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  Joshua, 
as  Num.  xiii.  6,  8  ;  Josh.  xiv.  10,  suggest,  we  should 
have  to  reckon  about  25  years  fi-om  Othniel's  mar- 
rif^e  with  Achsah  till  the  death  of  Joshua  at  the 
age  of  110  years  (85  +  25  =  110).  And  if  we  take 
Africanus's  allowance  of  30  years  for  the  elders 
after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  "  the  people  served 
the  Lord "  (Judg.  ii.  7),  and  then  allow  8  years 
for  Chushan-Rishathaim's  dominion,  and  40  years  of 
rest  under  Othniel's  judgeship,  and  suppose  Othniel 
to  have  been  40  years  old  at  his  marriage,  we  obtain 
(40+25+30+8+40  =  )  143  yeai-s  as  Othniel's 
age  at  his  death.  This  we  are  quite  sui'e  cannot 
be  right.  Nor  does  any  escape  from  the  difficulty 
very  readily  offer  itself.  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  that 
larger  chronological  difficulty  which  affects  the 
whole  interval  between  the  exodus  and  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  where  the  dates  and  formal 
not«s  of  time  indicate  a  period  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  that  derived  from  the  genealogies  and  other 
ordinary  calculations  from  the  length  of  human  life, 
and  general  historical  probability.  In  the  case 
before  us  one  would  guess  an  interval  of  not  more 
than  25  yeai-s  between  Othniel's  marriage  and  his 
victoiy  over  Chushan-Rishathaim. 

In  endeavouring  to  bring  these  conflicting  state- 
ments into  harmony,  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to 
one  is,  that  if  Joshua  lived  to  the  age  of  110  years, 
».  e.  full  30  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  40  when  he  went  as  a  spy, 
he  must  have  outlived  all  the  elder  men  of  the  gene- 
ration which  took  possession  of  Canaan,  and  that  10 
or  12  yeai-s  more  must  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
survivors.  Then  again,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Othniel  lived  through  the  whole  80  years 
of  rest,  nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  suspecting  that 
these  long  periods  of  40  and  80  years  are  due  to 
some  influences  which  have  distm-bed  the  true  com- 
putation of  time.  If  these  dates  are  discarded,  and 
we  judge  only  by  ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall 
suppose  Othniel  to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more 
than  20,  or  at  the  outside,  30  years.  Nor,  how- 
ever unsatisfactory  this  may  be,  does  it  seem  pos- 
sible, with  only  our  present  materials,  to  arrive  at 
any  more  definite  result.  It  must  suffice  to  know 
the  difficulties  and  wait  patiently  for  the  solution, 
should  it  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  us.        [A.  C.  H.] 

OTHONI'AS  ('Oeo^/fas :  Zochias).  A  con-up- 
tion  of  the  name  Mattaniah  in  Ezr.  x.  27  (1  Esd, 
ix.  28). 


OWL 
OVEN  ("lian  :  KKiPavos).  The  Easteiiv  over 
is  of  two  kinds — fixed  and  portable.  The  former  it 
found  only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are  em- 
ployed (Hos.  vii.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted  to  the 
nomad  state,  and  is  the  article  generally  intended  by 
tlie  Hebrew  term  tannur.  It  consists  of  a  large  jar 
made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high,  and  widening 
towards  the  bottom,  with  a  hole  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ashes  (Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  I' Arab.  p.  46). 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  not  an  actual  jar,  but 
an  erection  of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  jar,  built  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  350). 
Each  household  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii. 
3)  ;  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth  that 
the  same  oven  sufficed  for  several  families  (Lev. 
xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs  and  grass 
(Matt.  vi.  30) ;  and  the  loaves  were  placed  both 
inside  and  outside  of  it.  It  was  also  used  for  roast- 
ing meat  (Mishna,  Taan.  3,  §8).  The  heat  of  the 
oven  furnished  Hebrew  wi'iters  with  an  image  of 
rapid  and  violent  destruction  (Ps.  .\xi.  9 ;  Hos.  vii. 
7;   Mai.  iv.  1).  \W.  L.  B.] 


»  It  is  important  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the  LXX. 
renderings  of  tbo  Hebrew  names  of  the  different  uncleaa 
bW3,  &c.,  that  the  verses  of  Ueut.  xiv.  are  some  of  them 


Egyptian  Oveo. 

OWL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  bath  haya'anah,  yanshuph,  cos, 
kippoz,  and  lilUh. 

1.  Bath  haya'anah  (n3y*n"n3).     [Ostrich.] 

2.  Tanshuph,  or  yanshop'h  (Pl'lJJ'JV  ^"^^^  :  l'i3«s, 
y\av^ :»  ibis),  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17,  Deut.  xiv.  16, 
as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
11,  in  the  description  of  desolate  Edom,  "  the  yan- 
shoph  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it."  The  A.  V. 
translates  yanshuph  by  "owl,"  or  "great  owl." 
The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  in  favour  of  some  kind 
of  owl ;  and  perhaps  the  etymology  of  the  word 
points  to  a  nocturnal  bird.  Bochart  is  satisfied 
that  an  "  owl  "  is  meant,  and  supposes  the  bird  is 
so  called  fi-om  the  Hebrew  for  "  twilight  "  {Hieroz 
iii.  29).  For  other  conjectures  see  Bochart  (Hieroz. 
iii.  24-29).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read  t$ts  (ibis), 
i.  e.  the  Ibis  religiosa,  the  sacred  bird  of  Egypt. 
Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  night  heron  (^Ardea 
nycticorax,  Lin.)  is  perhaps  intended,  and  objects 
to  the  Ibis  on  the  ground  that  so  rare  a  bird,  and 
one  totally  unknown  in  Palestine  could  not  be  the 
yanshuph  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  there  is,  however,  no 
occiision  to  suppose  that  the  yanshuph  was  ever  seen 
in  Palestine ;  the  Levitical  law  was  given  soon  after 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt,  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  several  of  the  unclean  animals  were 
Egyptian,  some  might  never  have  been  seen  or  heard 


evidently  transposed  (see  Mlchaells,  Supp.  i.  p.  1240,  and 
note):  the  order  as  gi^en  m  Lev.  xi.  Is,  therefore,  to  be 
tiikcD  as  th«  staudurd. 
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»f  in  Palestine;  the  yaiishuph  is  mentionel  as  a 
bird  of'Edom  (Is.  I.e.),  and  the  Ibis  might  have 
formerly  been  seen  there ;  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
A-riters  are  in  error  when  they  state  that  this  bird 
Bever  leaves  Egypt ;  Cuvier  says  it  is  found  through- 
out the  extent  of  Afiica,  and  latterly  Dr.  Heuglin 
met  with  it  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  {List  of 
Birds  collected  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  Ibis,  i.  p.  347). 
The  Coptic  version  renders  yansh&ph  by  "  Hippen," 
from  which  it  is  believed  the  Greek  and  Latin  word 
Ibis  is  derived  (see  Jablonski's  Opusc.  i.  93,  ed. 
te  Water).  On  the  whole  the  evidence  is  incon- 
clusive, though  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Ibis  religiosa, 
and  probably  the  other  Egyptian  species  (/.  falci- 
nellus)  may  be  included  under  the  term.  See  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ibis  of  the  ancients  Savigny's 
Histoire  naturelle  et  mytholoqique  de  I'Ibis  (Paris, 
1805,  8vo.);  and  Cuvier's  Memoire  sur  V Ibis  des 
Anciens  Egt/ptiens  (Ann.  Mas.  iv.  p.  116.) 
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3.  Cos  (D13  :  vvKTiK6pa^,  ipieSiSs  :  bubo, 
herodiiis,  nycticorax),  the  name  of  an  unclean 
bird  (Lev.  si.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  16) ;  it  occurs 
again  in  Ps.  cii.  6.  There  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of 
"  owl "  or  "  little  owl."  Most  of  the  old  versions 
and  paraphrases  are  in  favour  of  some  species  of 
"  owl "  as  the  proper  translation  of  Cos  ;  Bochart 
is  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  understand  the 
pelican  {Hieroz.  iii.  17),  the  Hebrew  Cos  meaning 
a  "  cup,"  or  "  pouch  ;"  the  pelican  being  so  called 
from  its  membranous  Isill-pouch.  He  compares  the 
Latin  truo,  "a  pelican,"  fi'om  trua,  "a  scoop"  or 
"  ladle."  But  the  ancient  versions  are  against  this 
theory,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt 
that  Kaath  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  pelican. 
The  passage  in  Ps.  cii.  6,  "  I  am  like  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness,  I  am  like  a  Cos  of  ruined  places," 
points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  Michaelis, 
who  htis  devoted  great  attention  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  word,  has  aptly  compared  one  of  the  Arabic 
names  for  the  owl,  um  elcharab  ("  mother  of 
ruins"),  in  refeience  to  the  expression  in  the  psalm 
iust  quoted  (comp.  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1236, 
jnd  Roseiimiiller,  Not.  ad  Hieroz.  1.  c).  Thus  the 
context  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalm  where  the  He- 
brew word  occurs,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the 
old  versions,  goes  far  to  prove  that  an  owl  is  in- 


tended by  it.  The  vvKriKipa^  of  the  I.XX.  Is  no 
dou'jt  a  general  tei-m  to  denote  the  dill'crent  species 
of  fiyrned  oul  known  in  Egypt  and  Palestine ;  for 
Aristotle  (H.  An.  viii.  14,  §6)  tells  us  that  vuxn- 
K6pa^  is  identical  with  Sitos,  evidently,  from  his 
description,  one  of  the  horned  owls,  perhaps  either 
the  Otm  vulgaris,  or  the  0.  brachyotos.     The  owl 


we  figure  is  the  Otus  ascalaphus,  the  Egyptian  and 
Asiatic  representative  of  our  great  horned  owl  {Bubo 
maximus).  Mr.  Tristram  says  it  swarms  among 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  that  he  has  been  informed 
it  is  also  very  abundant  at  Petra  and  Baalbec ;  it  is 
the  great  owl  of  all  Eastern  ruins,  and  may  well 
therefore  be  the  "  Cos  of  ruined  places." 

4.  Kippoz  (TISp :  tylvos :  ericiits)  occurs  only 
in  Is.  xxxiv.  15 :  "  There  (i.  e.  in  Edom)  the 
kippoz  shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and 
gather  imder  her  shadow."  It  is  a  hopeless  afl'air 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted  by  this 
word ;  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  "  hedgehog," 
reading  no  doubt  kippod  instead  of  kippoz,  which 
variation  six  Hebrew  MSS.  exhibit  (Michaelis,  Supp. 
p.  2199).  Various  conjectures  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  bird  which  ought  to  represent 
the  Hebrew  word,  most  of  which,  however,  may  be 
passed  over  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  We  can- 
not think  with  Bochart  {Hieroz.  iii.  194,  &c.)  that 
a  darting  seipent  is  intended  (the  aKovrias  of 
Nicander  and  Aelian,  and  the  jacidus  of  Lucan), 
for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  15)  seems  to  point 
to  some  bird,  and  it  is  certainly  stretching  the 
words  very  far  to  ajiply  them  to  any  kind  of  ser- 
pent. Bochart's  argument  rests  entirely  on  the  fact 
that  the  cognate  Arabic,  kipphaz,  is  used  by  Avi- 
cenna  to  denote  some  darting  tree-serpent ;  but  this 
theory,  although  supported  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  other  high  authorities,  must  be 
rejected  as  entirely  at  variance  with  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words ;  though 
incubation  by  reptiles  was  denied  by  Cuvier,  and 
does  not  obtain  amongst  the  various  orders  and 
families  of  this  class  as  a  general  rule,  yet  some 
few  excepted  instances  are  on  record,  but  "  the 
gathering  under  the  shadow"  clearly  must  be  un- 
derstood of  the  act  of  a  bird  fostering  her  young 
under  her  wings  ;  the  kippoz,  moreover,  is  men- 
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tioncd  iu  the  same  verse  witl;  "  ru.tui-es"  (kites), 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sonie  bird  is 
intended. 


Deodati,  according  to  Bochart,  conjectmes  the 
■'  Scops  owl,"  being  led  apparently  to  this  inter- 
pretation on  somewhat  strained  etymological 
grounds.  See  on  this  subject  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii. 
197  ;  and  for  the  supposed  connexion  of  aKwy^i  with 
ffKwirTw,  see  Aelian,  Nat.  Aniin.  xv.  28 ;  Pliny, 
X.  49  ;  Eustathius,  on  Odys.  v.  66  ;  and  Jacobs' 
annotations  to  Aelian,  /.  c.  We  are  content  to 
believe  that  kippoz  may  denote  some  species  of 
owl,  and  to  retain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till 
other  evidence  be  forthcoming.  The  woodcut  repre- 
sents the  Athene  meridionalis,  the  commonest  owl 
in  Palestine.  Mount  Olivet  is  one  of  its  favourite 
resorts  {Ibis,  i.  26).  Another  common  species  of 
owl  is  the  Scops  zorca  ;  it  is  oflen  to  be  seen  inha- 
biting the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  (see  Tris- 
tram, in  Ibis,  1.  26). 


Athent  mrridionoiu 


5.  mtth  (n  vv  •  ovoKfvravpoi  ;  Aq.  AiXi'S  ; 
Symm.  Xafila:  lamia).  The  A.  V.  renders  this 
word  by  "  screech  owl"  in  the  text  of  Is.  xxx.  14, 
and  by  "  night-monster "  in  the  margin.  The 
hcith  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  desolation 
that  was  to  mark  Edom.  According  to  the  Rjibbins 
the  litith  was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman  that  carried  off  children  at  night 
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and  destroyed  them  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii.  829 

Gesenius,  Thes.  s.  v.  71  ^^'7;  Buxtoif,  LfX.Chald, 
et  Talm.  p.  1140).  With  the  I'uUh  may  be  com- 
pared the  ghule  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochai-t  that  a 
spectre  is  intended.  As  to  the  ovoKevravpoi  of  the 
LXX.,  and  the  lamia  of  the  Vulgate  translations 
of  Isaiah,  see  the  Hieroz.  iii.  832,  and  Gesenius 
{Jesaia,  i.  915-920).  Jlichaelis  {Suppl.  p.  1443> 
obsei-ves  on  this  word,  "in  the  poetical  desoriptiou 
of  desolation  we  bon-ow  images  even  from  fables." 
If,  however,  some  animal  be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
term,  the  screech-owl  {strix  flaminea)  may  well  be 
supposed  to  represent  it,  for  this  bird  is  found  in  th« 
Bible  lands  (see  Ihis,  i.  26,  46),  and  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined  places.  The 
statement  of  Irby  and  Mangles  relative  to  Petra 
illustrates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  under  considera- 
tion : — "  The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls, 
which  weie  soaring  above  our  heads  in  consider- 
able numbers,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  ap- 
proaching their  lonely  habitation,  added  much  to 
the  singularity  of  the  scene."  (See  also  Stephens, 
Incid.  of  Trav.  ii.  76).  [W.  H.] 

OX  (^fl|:  Idox),  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (.Jud. 
viii.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

OX,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed.     [Bull  ;  Bullock.] 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  ge:ieral  review 
of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tiibe  {Bovidae),  so  far  as 
the  subject  has  a  Biblical  interest.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  (1)  the  ox  in  an  economic  point 
of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural  history. 

(1.)  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient 
Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ox  ;  and  desei"vedly  so,  for  the  ox  was  the 
animal  upon  whose  patient  labours  depended  all  the 
ordinary  operations  of  farming.  Ploughing  with 
horses  was  a  thing  never  thought  of  in  those  days. 
Asses,  indeed,  were  used  for  this  purpose  [Ass]  ; 
but  it  was  the  ox  upon  whom  devolved  tbi-  the  most 
pai-t  this  important  senMce.  The  pre-eminent  vjilue 
of  the  ox  to  "  a  nation  of  husbandmen  like  the 
Israelites,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Michaelis  iu  his 
article  on  this  subject,  will  be  at  once  evident  from 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  vaiious  uses  to  which 
it  was  applied.  Oxen  were  usetl  for  ploughing 
(Deut.  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv.  14;  1  K.  xix.  19; 
Job  i.  14  ;  Am.  vi.  12,  &c.)  ;  for  treading  out  corn 
(Deut.  XXV.  4;  Hos.  x.  11  ;  Mic.  iv.  13  ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  9  ;  1  Tim.  V.  18)  [Agriculturk]  ;  for  draught 
purposes,  when  they  were  generally  yoked  in  pairs 
(Num.  vii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  6)  ;  as 
beasts  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh  was 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4 ;  IK.  i.  9,  iv.  23,  xix.  21 ; 
Is.  xxii.  13;  Prov.  xv.  17;  Neh.  v.  18);  they 
were  used  in  the  sacrifices  [Sacrifices]  ;  they 
supplied  milk,  butter,  &c.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14  ;  Is. 
vii.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29)  [Butter,  Milk]. 

Connected  with  the  importance  of  oxen  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  lawi 
which  was  mercifully  enacted  by  God  for  their  pro- 
tection .and  presei-vation.  The  ox  that  threshed  the 
corn  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzzled  ;  he  was  tc 
enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his  mastci 
(  Ex.  xxiii.  12  ;  Deut.  v.  14) ;  nor  was  this  only,  m 
Michaelis  has  observed,  on  the  people's  account, 
because  beasts  can  perform  no  work  without  inaD'h 
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Assistance,  but  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  blasts 
•'  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest." 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any 
clean  animal,  excepting  as  "  an  oft'ering  unto  the 
Lord  before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that 
the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii.  1-6), 
although  expressly  designed  to  keep  the  people  from 
idolatry,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preservation 
of  their  oxen  and  sheep,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  kill  excepting  in  public.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings  oxen  and 
sheep  were  rarely  used  as  food,  whence  it  was  flesh 
that  they  so  olien  lusted  after.  (See  Michaelis, 
Laws  of  Moses,  art.  169.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  detennine  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  castrating  their  ani- 
mals or  not.  The  passage  in  Lev.  xxii.  24  may  be 
read  two  ways,  either  as  the  A.  V.  renders  it,  or 
thus,  "  Ye  shall  not  otfer  to  the  Lord  that  which  is 
bruised,"  &c.,  "  neither  shall  ye  make  it  so  in  your 
land."  Le  Cleic  believed  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  used  an  uncastrated  ox  for 
agricultural  purposes  on  account  of  the  danger. 
Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cites  the  express 
testimony  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §40),  argues  that 
castration  was  wholly  forbidden,  and  refers  to  the 
authority  of  Niebuhr  {Descr.  de  I' Arab.,  p.  81), 
who  mentions  the  fact  that  Europeans  use  stallions 
for  cavalry  purposes.  In  the  East  it  is  well  known 
horses  are  as  a  rule  not  castrated.  Michaelis  ob- 
serves (art.  168),  with  truth,  that  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  uncastrated 
animals,  it  is  far  from  being  so  dangerous  as  we 
from  our  experience  are  apt  to  imagine. 

It  seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv.  23, 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed  [Food]  ,  though 
ds  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they  fed  in  the 
plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Palestine.  That  the  Egyp- 
tians stall-fed  oxen  is  evident  from  the  representations 
on  the  monuments  (see  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  i. 
27,  ii.  49,  ed.  1854).  The  cattle  that  grazed  at 
large  in  the  open  countiy  would  no  doubt  often 
become  fierce  and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  primitive  times  the  lion  and  other  wild 
beasts  of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  laws  with  regard  to  "  goring,"  and  the 
expression  of  "  being  wont  to  push  with  his  horns" 
in  tmie  past  (Ex.  xxi.  28,  &c.)  ;  hence  the  force  of 
the  Psalmist's  complaint  of  his  enemies,  "  Many 
bulls  have  compassed  me,  the  mighty  ones  of  Bashan 
have  beset  me  round"  (Ps.  xxii.  13).  The  habit 
of  sun-ounding  objects  which  excite  their  suspicion 
IS  very  characteristic  of  half-wild  cattle.  See  Mr. 
Culley's  observations  on  the  Chillingham  wild  cattle, 
in  Bell's  British  Quadrupeds  (p.  424). 

(2.)  The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  repre- 
sentations of  a  long-horned  breed  of  oxen,  a  shoi-t- 
homed,  a  polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  zebu  (Bos  Indicus,  Lin.).  Some  have  iden- 
tified this  latter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the  Bos 
Elegans  et  parvus  Africanus  of  Belon).  The  Abys- 
sinian breed  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
(see  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  385),  drawing  a  plaustrum  or 
car.  [Cart.]  These  cattle  are  "  white  and  black  in 
clouds,  low  in  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming  small  horny  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness 
to  the  point,  turning  fi-eely  either  way,  and  hanging 
against  the  cheeks"  (see  Hamilton  Smith  in  Griffiths' 
Anim.  King.  iv.  425).  The  drawings  or  Egyptian 
monuments  shew  that  the  cattle  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  fine  handsome  animals :  doubtless  these  may 
jje  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine  in 
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ancient  times.  "  The  cattle  of  Egjjit,"  says  Col. 
H.  Smith  (Kitto's  Gyc.  art.  *  Ox '),  a  high  authority 
on  the  Ruminantia,  "  continued  to  be  ren.arkabla 
for  beauty  for  some  ages  after  the  Moslem  conquest, 
for  Abdoilatiph  the  historian  extob  their  bulli  and 
proportions,  and  in  particular  mentions  the  Al- 
chisiah  breed  for  the  abundance  of  the  milk  it  fur- 
nished, and  for  the  beauty  of  its  curved  horns." 
(See  figures  of  Egyptian  cattle  under  Agiiicul- 
TDRE.)  There  are  now  fine  cattle  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have  deteriorated,  in  size 
at  least,  since  Biblical  times.  "  Herds  of  cattle," 
says  Schubert  (^Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  April, 
1853),  "  are  seldom  to  be  seen  ;  the  bullock  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  insigni- 
ficant ;  beef  and  veal  are  but  rare  dainties.  Yet  the 
bullock  thrives  better,  and  is  more  frequently  seen, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  also  on  Mount 
Tabor  and  near  Nazareth,  but  particularly  east  of 
the  Jordan  on  the  road  from  Jacob' s-b ridge  to 
Damascus."  See  also  Thomson  (T/ie  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  322),  who  observes  (p.  335)  that  danger 
from  being  gored  has  not  ceased  "  among  the  half- 
wild  droves  that  range  over  the  luxuriant  pastures 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country." 

The  butialo  (Buhahis  Buffalus)  is  not  uncommon 
in  Palestine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  jamOs.  Robinson 
(Bib.  Ees.  iii.  306)  notices  buffaloes  "  around  the 
lake  el-Hiileh  as  being  mingled  with  the  neat 
cattle,  and  applied  in  general  to  the  same  uses. 
They  are  a  shy,  ill-looking,  ill-tempered  animal.''' 
These  animals  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  in 
water  or  mud,  with  barely  the  nostrils  above  the 
surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  domestic  buffalo 
was  known  to  the  ancient  people  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
&c. ;  the  animal  under  consideration  is  the  bhuinsa- 
or  tame  buffalo  of  India ;  and  although  now  com, 
mon  in  the  West,  Col.  H.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  known  in  the  Bible  lands  till  after  the 
Arabian  conquest  of  Persia  (a.D.  651).  Robinson's 
remark,  therefore,  that  the  buffalo  doubtless  existed 
anciently  in  Palestine  in  a  wild  state,  must  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  [See  further  remarks  on  this 
subject  under  Unicorn.] 

The  A.  V.  gives  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and 
"  wild  bull"  in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Hebrew  word  ted  or  to. 

Ted  or  to'  (iKF),  NIR:  8pu|,  ffivrklov^;  Aq., 
Symm.,  and  Theod.,  opw|:  oryx).  Among  the 
beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  mention  is  made  of 
the  ted  (Deut.  I.  c.)  ;  again,  in  Isaiah  "  they  lie  at 
the  head  of  all  the  streets  like  a  to  in  the  nets." 
The  most  important  ancient  versions  point  to  the 
oryx  (  Oryx  leucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  words.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  th.it 
another  Heb.  name  (yachmur)  seems  to  stand  for 
this  animal,'*  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
ferring the  ted  to  the  antelope  above  named.  Col. 
H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  he  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  (Oryx  Tad),  may  be  the  animal  in- 
tended ;  this,  however,  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  other.  Oedmann  (  Verm.  Sarnm.  p.  iv.  23)  thinks 
the  Bubule  (Alcephalus  Bubalis)  may  be  the  to ; 
this  is  the  Bekker-el-wash  of  N.  Africa  mentioned 
by  Shaw  {Trav.  i.  310,  8vo  ed.).  The  point  must 
be  left  undetei-mined.  [See  Fallow  Deer,  Ap- 
pend.]  [W.  H.] 


»  As  to  this  word,  see  Schlensr.er,  Lea.  in  LXX.  s.  v. 
b  Tacihmur,  in  the  vernacular  Arabic  of  N.  Airit«,  b 
one  of  the  names  for  the  oryx. 
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OX-GOAD.    [Goad.] 

O'ZEM  (D^'X,  8.  e.  Otsem),  Tki  name  of  two 
persons  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  CA.(r6fj.:  Assom.)  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the 
uext  eldest  above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  15).  His  name 
is  not  again  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  do  the 
Jewish  traditions  appear  to  contain  anything  con- 
cernijig  him. 

2.  {'A(rdv ;  •  Alex.  Affo/j. :  Asom.)  Son  of  Je- 
rahuieel,  a  chief  man  in  the  great  family  of  Hezron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25).  [G.] 

OZI'AS  ('OCitw:  Ozias).  1.  The  son  of  Micha 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of  the  "governors" 
of  Bethulia,  in  the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15, 
vii.  23,  viii.  10,  28,  35).  [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  ii. 
2)  ;  also  called  Savias  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

3.  UzziAH,  King  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8,  9). 

O  ZIEL  {'O^iTiK:  Ozias),  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1).  The  name  occurs  frequently  in 
0.  T.  under  the  form  UzziEL.  [B.  F.  W.] 

OZ'NI  ('JTN  :  'Afevf ;  Alex.  'ACaivl :  Ozni). 
One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16),  called 
EzuON  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16.  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the 

OZ'NITES  (>3TS  :  ^ixos  6  'AC««'^  ;  Alex.  5.  6 
A^atvl:  familia  Oznitancm),  Num.  xxvi.  16. 

OZO'RA  ('Efwpo).  "ThesonsofMachnadebai," 
in  Ezr.  x.  40,  is  corrupted  into  "  the  sons  of  Ozora  " 
(1  Esd.  ix.  34). 


PA'AEAI  (nya :    *apael :    Pharat).    In  the 

list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  35,  "  Paarai  the  Arbite"  is  one 
of  David's  mighty  men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is 
called  "  Naarai  the  son  of  Ezbai,"  and  this  in  K'en- 
nicott's  opinion  is  the  true  reading  {^Diss.  p.  209- 
211).  The  Vat.  MS.  omits  the  first  letter  of  the 
name,  and  reads  the  other  three  with  the  following 
word,  thus,  ovpatoepxi-  The  Peshito-S)Tiac  has 
"  Gari  of  Arub,"  ;vhich  makes  it  probable  that 
"  Naarai  "  is  the  tme  reading,  and  that  the  Syriac 
translators  mistook  J  for  3. 

PA 'DAN  (pQ  :  Meo-oiroTo^ia  rrjs  'Svpias  : 
Mesopotamia).    Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

PA'DAN-A'BAM  (DnX-HS  :  v  MecroTro- 
Tafxia'Zvpias,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  6,  7,  xxxiii.  18; 
V  M.  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi.  18;  M.  rf/s  Sup. 
Gen.  XXXV.  9,  26,  xlvi.  15;  Alex,  rt  M.  Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  5,  7,  xxxi.  18  ;  ^  M.  2vp.  Gen.  xxviii.  2, 
Kxxiii.  13-  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxxi.  18; 
M.  Syriae,  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  5,  6,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9, 
26,  xlvi.  15  ;  Syria,  Gen.  xxvi.  15).  By  this  name, 
more  properly  Paddan-Aram,  which  signifies  "  the 
tible-land  of  Aram  "  according  to  Fiirst  and  Ge- 
senius,  the  Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  coun- 
hy  which  they  otherwise   called  Aram-naharaim, 


•  The  word  following  this—  riTlK  —A.  V.  Ahyab. 
^Ig.  Achia.  Is  in  the  L.XX   rendered  aSeAi^bs  avrov. 


PAHATH-MOAB 

"  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  MeBopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  "  the  field  (A.  V.  '  country') 
of  Aram"  (Hos.  xii.  12).  The  term  was  paiapfl 
more  especially  applied  to  that  portion  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Eufiirates,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Meso- 
potamia. Rashi's  note  on  Gen.  xxv.  20  is  curious 
"  Because  there  were  two  Arams,  Aram-naharaim 
and  Aram  Zobah,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan- 
Aram :  the  expression  '  yoke  of  oxen '  is  in  tlw 
Targums  p")in  J'^Q,  paddan  torin ;  and  some  in- 
terpret Paddan-Aram  as  '  field  of  Aram,'  because 
in  the  language  of  the  Ishmaelites  they  call  a  field 

paddan  "  (Ar.  ^^S9).  In  Syr.  ]-i*-*Si,  pMom, 
is  used  for  a  "plain"  or  "  field;"  and  both  this 
and  the  Arabic  word  are  probably  from  the  root 

^>S,fadda,  "to  plough,"  which  seems  akin  to fid- 

in  fidit,  from  findere.  If  this  etymology  be  true 
Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria  ;  "  either 
an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a  fertile  distric*, 
immediately  at  their  feet "  (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  p.  129^ 
note).  Paddan,  the  ploughed  land,  would  thus 
correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvum,  and  is  analogous 
to  Eng.  field,  the  felled  land,  from  which  the  trees 
have  been  cleared. 

Padan-Aram  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  family  of  their 
founder  had  settled  there,  and  were  long  looked 
upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom 
alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham  might 
intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
blood.  Thither  Abraham  sent  his  faithful  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  after  the  news  had  reached  him  in 
his  southern  home  at  Beersheba  that  children  had 
been  born  to  his  brother  Nahor.  From  this  family 
alone,  the  oft'spiing  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  Abra- 
ham's brother  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be  sought  for 
Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  .xxv.  20),  and  Jacob 
the  inhei-itor  of  his  blessing  (Gen.  xxviii.). 

It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply  (Gen, 
xlviii.  7).  [W.  A.  W.j 

PA'DON  (fnS  :    ^aUv :   Phadon).    The  an. 

cestor  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  wi  th 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh.  vii.  47).  He  is 
called  Phaleas  in  1  Esdr.  v.  29. 

PAG'IEL  (^{^''yjQ  ••  ^ayei,\  ;  Alex.  (paya.'ijK: 
Phegiel).  The  son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  13,  ii. 
27,  vii.  72,  77,  X.  26). 

PAHATH-MOAB (3XiO  nnS:  *oaeM«(£;8: 

Phahath-Moab,  "  governor  of  Jloab").  Head  of 
one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Of 
the  individual,  or  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  so 
singular  a  name,  nothing  is  known  certainly,  either 
as  to  the  time  time  when  he  lived,  or  the  particular 
family  to  which  he  belonged.  But  as  we  read  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  22,  of  a  family  of  Shilonites,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  times  "  had 
dominion  in  Moab,"  it  may  be  (-onjectured  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  name.  It  is  perhape  a  slight 
corroboration  of  this  conjecture  that  as  we  find  in 
Ezr.  ii.  6,  that  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  had  among 
their  number  "children  of  Joab,"  so  also  in  1  Chr.  iv. 
we  find  these  flimilies  who  had  dominion  in  M'wib 
vciy  much  mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among 
whom,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  lioub* 


PAHATH-MOAB 

oi  Joab.»  It  may  further  be  conjectured  thai  tliis 
dominion  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  in  Moah,  had  some 
connexion  with  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his 
Bons  'nto  the  country  of  Moab,  as  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  ;  nor  should  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  names  msy  (Ophrah),  1  Chr.  iv.  14,  and 
HB^y  (Orpah),  Kuth  i.  4,  be  overlooked.  Jerome, 
indeed,  following  doubtless  his  Hebrew  master, 
gives  a  mystical  interpretation  to  the  names  in 
I  Chr.  iv.  22,  and  translates  the  strange  word 
Jashuhi-lehem,  "they  returned  to  Leem"  (Beth- 
lehem). And  the  author  of  Quaest.  ffeb.  in  Lib. 
Paraleip.  (printed  in  Jerome's  works)  follows  up 
this  opening,  and  makes  JOKIM  (qui  stare  fecit 
solem)  to  mean  Eliakim,  and  the  men  of  Chozeba 
(viri  mendacii),  Joash  and  Saraph  (securus  et 
mcendens),  to  mean  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  who  took 

wives  (•IT'VS)  in  Moab,  and  returned  {i.  e.  Ruth 
and  Naomi  did)  to  the  plentiful  bread  of  Bethlehem 
(house  of  bread)  ;  interpretations  which  are  so  far 
worth  noticing,  as  they  point  to  ancient  traditions 
connecting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons 
with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  IMoab  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  21.''  However,  as  regards  the  name 
Pahath-Moab,  this  early  and  obscure  connexion 
of  the  families  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  with 
Moab  seems  to  supply  a  not  improbable  origin  for 
the  name  itself,  and  to  throw  some  glimmering 
upon  the  association  of  the  children  of  Joshua  and 
Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  That  this 
family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  we 
learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the 
two  lists,  Ecr.  ii.  6  ;  Neh.  vii.  11,  and  from  their 
thief  having  signed  second,  among  the  lay  princes, 
in  Neh,  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most  numerous 
(2818)  of  all  the  families  specified,  except  the 
Benjamite  house  of  Senaah  (Neh.  vii.  38).  The 
name  of  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Pahath-Moab,  in 
Neheraiah's  time,  was  Hashub ;  and,  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  the  numbers  of  his  family,  we  find 
him  repairing  two  portions  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  11,  23).  It  may  also  be  noticed  as 
slightly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  family,  that  whereas  in  1  Chr.  ix.  5-7, 
Neh.  xi.  5-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in 
close  juxta-position  with  the  Shilonites,  so  in  the 
building  of  the  wall,  where  each  family  built  the 
portion  over  against  their  own  habitation,  we  find 
Benjamin  and  Hashub  the  Pahath-Moabite  coupled 
together  (Neh.  iii,  23).  The  only  other  notices  of 
the  family  are  found  in  Ezr.  viii.  4,  where  200  of 
its  males  are  said  to  have  accompanied  Elihoenai, 
the  son  of  Zerahiah,  when  he  came  up  with  Ezra 
from  Babylon ;  and  in  Ezr.  x.  30,  where  eight  of 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  are  named  as  having 
taken  strange  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra's  govern- 
ment. [A.  C.  H.] 

PAINT  [as  a  cosmetic].  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii.  328) ; 
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'  The  resemblance  between  Laadah  (iT'iy?,  1  Chr. 
!▼.  21),  one  of  tii3  sons  of  Shelah,  and  Laadan  (pj?  ?),  an 
»Lce8tor  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  26),  may  ^e  noted  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mention  of  Jeshua,  Ezr.  11  6. 

*  1  Sam.  xxil.  3,  may  also  be  noticed  im  tL's  connexion. 

*  ITie  Hebrew  verb  has  even  been  Introduc-jd  into  the 


and  in  modern  times  no  usage  is  more  general,  it 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notioau 
of  it  are  few ;  and  in  each  instance  iv  jseems  to  hav* 
been  used  as  a  meretricious  art,  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  "  put  her 
eyes  in  painting  "  (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ;  Jeremiah 
says  of  the  harlot  city,  "  Though  thou  rentest  thy 
eyes  with  painting"  (  Jer.  iv.  30);  and  Ezekiel 
again  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Ez.  xxiii. 
40  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §10).  The  ex- 
pressions used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  was  effected.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Chandler  {Travels,  ii,  140):  "A  girl,  closing  one 
of  her  eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled  them 
forward,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external  corner 
a  bodkin  wliich  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  adhering  to 
it  remained  within,  and  were  presently  ranged  round 
the  organ."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally  "  put  in 
paint,"  and  were  "  rent  "  open  in  the  process.  A 
broad  line  was  also  drawn  round  the  eye,  as  rej)re- 
sented  in  the  accompanying  cut.     The  effect  was 


*'Eye  ornamented  with  Kohl,  aB  represented  in  ancient 
paintings."    (Lane,  p.  37,  new  od.) 

an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye ;  and  the  ex- 
pression in  Jer.  iv.  30  has  been  by  some  understood 
in  this  sense  (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1239),  which  is 
without  doubt  admissible,  and  would  harmonize 
with  the  observations  of  other  writers  ( Juv.  ii.  94, 
"  obliqua  producit  acu  ;"  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2).  The 
teiTO  used  foi-  the  application  of  the  dye  was  kakhal,^ 
"to  smear;"  and  Rabbinical  writers  described  the 
paint  itself  under  a  cognate  term  (Mishn.  Sabb.  8, 
§3).  These  words  still  survive  ia  kohl,^  the  mo- 
dern Oriental  name  for  the  powder  used.  The  Bible 
gives  no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which 
the  dye  was  formed.  If  any  conclusion  were  de- 
ducible  from  the  evident  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
puk,'  the  Greek  <pvKos,  and  the  Latin  fucus,  it  would 
be  to  the  effect  that  the  dye  was  of  a  vegetable  kind. 
Such  a  dye  is  at  the  present  day  produced  from  the 
henna  plant  {Lawsonia  inermis),  and  is  extensively 
applied  to  the  hands  and  the  hair  (Russell's  Aleppo, 
i.  109,  110).  But  the  old  versions  (the  LXX., 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.)  agree  in  pronouncing  the  dye 
to  have  been  produced  fiom  antimony,  the  veiy 
name  of  which  (ffT'tfii,  stibium)  probably  owed  its 
cuiTency  in  the  ancient  world  to  this  circumstance, 
the  name  itself  and  the  application  of  the  substance 
having  both  emanated  from  Egypt.'  Antimony  is 
stiU  used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia  (Burckliardt's 
Travels,  i.  376),  and  in  Persia  (Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  61),  though  lead  is  also  used  in  the 
latter  country  (Russell,  i.  366) :  but  in  Egypt  the 
kohl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burning  either  a  kind  of 
frankincense  or  the  shells  of  almonds  (Lane,  i.  61). 
The  dye-stuff  was  moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in 


Spanish  version :  "  Alcoholaste  tuos  ojos  "  (Gesen.  Th« 
p.  676). 

•  -Tl-IB- 

'  This  mineral  was  imported  into  Egjrpt  for  the  pur 
pose.  One  of  the  pictures  at  Beni  Hassan  represents  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  traders  in  stibium.  The  powder  nia«l« 
from  antimony  has  been  always  supposed  to  have  a  boiw- 
flcial  effect  on  the  eyesight  (FUn.  xxxiii.  34;  Ruft«.ll,  1 
111 ;  Lane,  i.  61). 
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a  small  jrr,  which  we  may  infer  to  have  beeu  made 
of  horn,  from  the  proper  name,  Keren-happnch, 
"  horn  for  paint "  (Job  xHi.  14).  The  probe  with 
which  it  was  applied  was  made 
either  of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory, 
and  had  a  blunted  point.  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  have 
i'requently  been  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  343).  In  addition  to  the 
passages  referring  to  eye-paint 
already  quoted  from  the  Bible, 
we  may  notice  probable  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  in  Prov.  vi. 
Ancioi.t \Vs»c.utid  i^obe  2,5,  Ecclus.  xxvi.  9,  Md  Is.  iii.  1 6, 
the  term  rendered  "  wanton  " 
m  the  last  passage  bearing  the  radical  sense  of 
painted.     The  contrast  between  the  black  paint  and 
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the  white  of  the  eye  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  tera 
■pAk  to  describe  the  variegated  stones  used  in  th« 
string-courses  of  a  handsome  building  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
2  ;  A.  V.  "glistering  stones,"  lit.  stones  of  eye- 
paint)  ;  and  again  the  dark  cement  in  which  mai-ble 
or  other  bright  stones  were  imbedded  (Is.  liv.  1 1 ; 
A.  V.  "I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colours"). 
Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the  hands  and  feet, 
particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  East, 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtful.  The  plant, 
henna,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose,  was  ceiiainly 
known  (Cant.  i.  14  ;  A.  V.  "  camphire"),  and  the 
expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
custom.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PAI.     [Pau.  I 

PALACE.  There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult 
or  puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient 
building  of  which  we  pos- 
sess nothing  but  two  verbal 
descriptions,  and  these  dif- 
ficulties are  very  much  en- 
hanced when  one  account 
is  written  in  a  language 
like  Hebrew,  the  scientific 
teiTiis  in  which  ai-e,  from 
our  ignorance,  capable  of 
the  widest  latitude  of  in- 
terpretation ;  and  the  other, 
though  written  in  a  lan- 
guage of  which  we  have 
a  more  definite  knowledge, 
was  composed  by  a  penson 
who  never  could  have  seen 
the  buildings  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Notwithstanding  this, 
the  palace  which  Solomon 
occupied  himself  in  erect- 
ing during  the  thirteen 
years  after  he  had  finished 
the  Temple  is  a  building 
of  such  world-wide  noto- 
riety, that  it  cannot  be 
without  interest  to  the 
Biblical  student  that  those 
who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  the 
anangements  of  Eastern 
palaces,  should  submit  their 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  and 
it  is  also  impoi-tant  that 
our  knowledge  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bible, 
should  be  brought  down 
to  the  latest  date.  Almost 
all  the  restorations  of  this 
celebrated  edifice  which  are 
found  in  earlier  editions  of 
the  Bible  are  what  may  be 
called  Vitruvian,  viz.  basec 
on  the  principles  of  Clas- 
sical architecture,  which 
were  the  only  cnes  known 
to  their  authoi-s.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  the  principles 
of  Egyptian  design  into 
these  restorations,  but  with 
pven  less  success.  The  Jews 
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h,V.c.il  Egypt  and  all  that  it  contained,  and  every- 
thing they  did,  or  even  tliought,  was  nntagonistic 
to  tlu  arts  and  feelings  of  that  land  of  bondage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exhumation  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  more  careful  examination  of 
those  at  Persepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject.  Many  expressions  which  before  were 
entirely  unintelligible  are  now  clear  and  easily  un- 
derstood, and,  if  we  cannot  yet  explain  everything, 
we  know  ac  least  where  to  look  for  analogies,  and 
what  was  the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate 
the  exact  form,  of  the  buildings  in  question. 

The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomon  was  almost 
certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow  opposite  to 
the  Temple,  and  oveilooking  it  and  the  whole  city 
of  David.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  be  at  all 
certain  what  was  either  the  forni  or  the  exact  dis- 
position of  such  a  palace,  but,  as  we  have  the 
dimensions  of  the  three  principal  buildings  given  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Josephus,  we 
may,  by  taking  these  as  a  scale,  ascertain  pretty 
nearly  that  the  building  covered  somewhere  about 
150,000  or  160,000  square  feet.  Less  would  not 
suffice  for  the  accommodation  specified,  and  more 
would  not  be  justified,  either  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  or  the  dimensions  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
situated.  Whether  it  was  a  square  of  400  feet  each 
way,  or  an  oblong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  as 
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represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  must  alway-i 
be  nioie  or  less  i  matter  of  conjecture.  The  form 
here  adopted  seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the 
exigencies  of  the  site,  but  the  known  disposition  ol 
the  parts. 

The  principal  building  situated  within  the  Palace 
was,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  of 
state  and  audience ;  here  called  the  "  House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon."  Its  dimensions  were  100 
cubits,  or  150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet  in 
width.  According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it 
had  ^^  four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams 
upon  the  pillars;"  but  it  is  added  in  the  next  verse 
that  "  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  the  beams 
that  lay  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a  row."  This  would 
be  easily  explicable  if  the  description  stopped  there, 
and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  considered 
the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the  Stoa  basi- 
lica of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
columns,  three  standing  free,  but  the  fourth  built 
into  the  outer  wall  (^Ant.  xi.  5) ;  and  his  expression 
that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in  the  Co- 
rinthian manner  {Ant.  vii.  5.  §2)  does  not  mean 
that  it  was  of  that  order,  which  was  not  then  in- 
vented, but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called  in 
his  day  a  Corinthian  oecus,  viz.  a  hall  with  a 
clerestory.  If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall  was 
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certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A.  But  the  Bible  goes 
on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  were  windows  in 
three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,"  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  "  and  light 
was  against  light  in  three  ranks."  Josephus  escapes 
the  difficulty  by  saying  it  was  lighted  by  "  Qvpdi- 
(laffi  Tpiy\v(pois,"  or  by  windows  in  three  divi- 
sions, which  might  be  taken  as  an  extremely  pro- 
bable description  if  the  Bible  were  not  so  very 
specific  regarding  it ;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt 
some  such  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  fig.  B. 
Though  other  arrangements  might  be  suggested, 
en  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the 
one  nearest  the  truth ;  as  it  admits  of  a  clerestory, 
to  which  Josephus  evidently  refers,  and  shows  the 
three  rows  of  columns  which  the  Bible  description 
requires.  Besides  the  clerestory  there  was  probably 
a  range  of  openings  under  the  cornice  of  the  walls, 
and  then  a  range  of  open  doorways,  which  would 
tnus  make  the  three  openings  required  by  the 
Bible  description.  In  a  hotter  climate  the  first 
arrangement  (fig.  A)  would  be  the  more  probable ; 
but  on  a  site  so  exposed  and  occasionally  so  cold 
M  Jerusalem,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  great 
hall  of  the  Palace  was  permanently  open  even  on 
one  side. 

Auother  difKculty  in  attevflpting  to  restore  this 
tu'A  tuises  fron    the  uua>.ber  of  pillars  being  un- 


equal ("  15  in  a  row"),  and  if  we  adopt  the  ]a»i 
theory  (fig.  B),  we  have  a  row  of  columns  in  the 
centre  both  ways.  The  probability  is  that  it  was 
closed,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  by  a  wall  at  one  end, 
which  would  give  15  spaces  to  the  15  pillars,  and  so 
provide  a  central  space  in  the  longer  dimension 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might  have  been 
placed.  If  the  first  theory  be  adopted,  the  throne 
may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  centre 
of  the  longer  side,  but,  judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arrangement  of  Eastern  palaces,  we  may  be 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  po- 
sition. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  described 
is  the  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which 
Josephus  distinctly  tells  us  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §1 )  was  si- 
tuated opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  of 
the  great  hall:  an  indication  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  less  hesitation,  as  such  a  position  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  similar  hall  at  Persepolis, 
and  with  the  probable  position  of  one  at  Khor- 
sabad. 

Its  dimensions  were  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  square 
(Josephus  says  30  in  one  direction  at  least),  and  its 
disposition  can  easily  be  understcod  by  compariu(» 
the  descriptions  we  have  with  the  remains  of  tlie 
Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must  have  been 
supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  nad 
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three  entrances;  the  principal  opening  fi-om  the 
street  and  fadng  the  judgment-seat,  a  second  from 
the  court-yard  of  the  Palace,  by  which  the  coun- 
cillors and  officers  of  state  might  come  in,  and  a 
third  from  the  Palaoe,  res«»«ved  for  tlie  king  and  his 
household  as  shown  in  th(  plan  (fig.  1,  N). 

The  third  edifice  is  merely  called  "  the  Porch." 
its  dimensions  were  50  bv  30  cubifc^,  or  75  feet  by 
45.  Josephus  does  not  describe  its  architecture  ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  description 
contained  in  the  Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew  archi- 
tectural tenns.  Its  use,  however,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful,  sis  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of 
business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception-room — the 
Guesten  Hall — where  the  king  received  ordinary 
visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  gieat  state  occasions,  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom. 

Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  sm-rounded 
ay  cloisters  for  shade ;  and  besides  this  were  other 
courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards, 
and  in  Solomon's  case,  for  the  three  hundred  women 
of  his  hareem  :  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the  plan 
with  more  clearness  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
verbal  description. 

Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus 
tells  us,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter — too  proud  and  irapoi-tant  a  per- 
sonage to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  hareem, 
and  requiring  a  residence  of  her  own. 

There  is  still  another  building  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  as  a  naos  or  temple,  supported  by  massive 
columns,  and  situated  opposite  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
It  may  thus  have  been  outside,  in  front  of  the  palace 
in  the  city ;  but  more  probably  was,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  court.  It  could 
not  have  been  a  temple  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  as  the  Jews  had  only  one  temple,  and 
that  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ;  but 
it  may  have  been  an  altar  covered  by  a  baldachino. 
This  would  equally  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  de- 
scription as  well  as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  ;  and 
BO  it  has  been  represented  in  the  plan  (fig.  1). 

If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  Palace  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals ; 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  court,  shown 
at  M  ;  the  other  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's  gaiden, 
at  N.  This  last  was  probably  situated  wheie  the 
stairs  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  City  of  David, 
and  where  the  bridge  afterwards  joined  the  Temple 
to  the  city  and  palace. 

The  recent  discov-eries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled 
us  to  understand  many  of  the  aichitectuial  details 
of  this  palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were 
nearly  wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  were  wain- 
scotted  with  three  tiers  of  stone,  apparently  versi- 
coloured marbles,  hewn  and  polished,  and  surmounted 
.■^  V  a  fourth  course,  elaborately  carved  with  repre- 
6e\tations  of  leafage  and  flowers.  Above  this  the 
waOs  were  plastered  and  ornamented  with  coloured 
arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were,  like  these, 
wainscotted  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  but  with 
alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  country,  and 
these  were  separated  from  the  painted  space  above 
by  an  architectural  band ;  the  real  difference  being 
th'tt  the  Assyrians  revelled  in  sculptural  repre- 
sentations of  men  and  animals,  as  we  now  know 
from  the  sculptures  brought  home,  as  weU  as  from 
the  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xsiii.  14)  where  he  describes 
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"  men  pourtrayed  on  the  wall,  the  images  of  th* 
Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  vermilion,"  &c.  These 
modes  of  decoration  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by 
the  second  cornmandment,  given  to  them  in  conse- 
quEiice  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  aud  their  con- 
sequent tendency  to  that  multiform  idolatry.  Some 
difference  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soft 
alabaster,  though  admirably  suited  to  bassi-rehevi, 
was  not  suited  for  sharp  deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture, 
like  that  described  by  Josephus  ;  while,  at  the  e.ime 
time,  the  hard  material  used  by  the  Jews  might 
induce  them  to  limit  their  ornamentation  to  one 
band  only.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  colour  was  used  in  the  decoration 
of  these  palaces,  not  only  from  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  gold  and  gilding  in  Solomon's  buildings,  and 
because  that  as  a  colour  could  hardly  be  used  alone, 
but  also  from  such  passages  as  the  following: — 
"  Build  me  a  wide  house  and  large" —  or  through- 
aired — "  chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows ;  and 
it  is  cieled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  ver- 
milion" (Jer.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  in  the  East  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  adorned  with  colour  internally, 
generally  the  three  primitive  colours  used  in  afi 
their  intensity,  but  so  balanced  as  to  produce  ths 
most  harmonious  results. 

Although  incidental  mention  is  made  of  other 
palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  they  are  all 
of  subsequent  ages,  and  built  under  the  influenct 
of  Roman  art,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to 
the  Biblical  ttudent  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  them 
are  anywhere  so  described  as  to  enable  their  dis- 
position or  details  to  be  made  out  with  the  same 
degree  of  clearness,  and  no  instruction  would  be 
conveyed  by  meiely  reiterating  the  rhetorical  flou 
rishes  in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them ;  and  no  other  palace  is  described  in  the  Bible 
itself  so  as  to  render  its  elucidation  indispensable 
in  such  an  ai-ticle  as  the  present.  [J.  F.] 

PA'LAL  ("p^S :  ♦aXax  ;  Alex.  *a\d^:  Phalel). 

The  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restoring  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii, 
25). 

PALESTI'NA  and  PALESTINE.  These  two 
foiTns  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all, 
always  in  poetical  passages:  thefiret,  in  Ex.  xv.  14, 
and  Is.  xiv.  29,  31  ;  the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.  In  each 
case  the  Hebrew  is  1157?^,  Pelesheth,  a  word  found, 

besides  the  above,  only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  Ixxxiii.  7, 
Ixxxvii.  4,  and  cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our  translators 
have  rendered  it  by  "  Philistia  "  or  "  Philistines." 
The  LXX.  has  in  Ex.  ♦uXio'Tts/yU,  but  in  Is.  and 
Joel  aW6(pv\oi ;  the  Vulg.  in  Ex.  Philisthiim,  in 
Is.  Philisthaea,  in  Joel  Palaesthim.  The  apparent 
ambiguity  in  the  different  renderings  of  the  A.  V. 
is  in  reality  no  ambiguity  at  all,  for  at  the  date  of 
that  translation  "  Palestine  "  was  synonymous  with 
"  Philistia."  Thus  Milton,  with  his  usual  accui  w;y 
in  such  points,  mentions  Dagon  as 

"  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  In  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gaza's  frontier  bounds  " : — 

(Par.  Lost,  L  464) 
and  again  as 

"  That  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine  ": — 

(Hifmn  on  Kat.  IW) 

— where  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  his  meaning  u 
restricted  to  Philistia,  it  will  be  found  in  ths  i»sA 
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that  he  has  previously  connected  other  deities  v  aii 
the  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  also,  still 
more  decisively,  Samson  Ag.  144, 1098.»  But  even 
without  such  evidence,  the  passages  themselves  show 
how  our  translators  understood  the  word.  Thus  in 
Ex.  rv.  14,  "  Palestine,"  Edom,  Moab,  and  Canaan 
aie  mentioned  as  the  nations  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  Israel.  In  Is.  xiv.  29,  31,  the  prophet  warns 
"  Palestine"  not  to  rejoice  at  the  death  ot'king  Ahaz, 
who  had  subdued  it.  In  Joel  iii.  4,  Phoenicia  and 
"  Palestine  "  we  upbraided  with  cruelties  practised 
on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

Palestine,  then,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  really 
means  nothing  but  Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew 
word  Peleshetk,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  else- 
where translated  Philistia,  to  the  Hebrews  signified 
merely  the  long  and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain 
inhabited  by  their  encroaching  neighbours.  We  shall 
see  that  they  never  applied  the  name  to  the  whole 
country.  An  inscription  of  Iva-lush,  king  of  Assyria 
(probably  the  Pul  of  Scripture),  as  deciphered  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  names  "  Palaztu  on  the  Western 
Sea,"  and  distinguishes  it  from  Tyre,  Damascus, 
Samaria,  and  Edom  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  467). 
In  the  same  restricted  sense  it  was  probably  em- 
ployed— if  employed  at  all — by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, in  whose  records  at  Karnak  the  name  Fulu- 
satu  has  been  deciphered  in  close  connexion  with 
that  of  the  Shaiinitana  or  Sharu,  possibly  the  Si- 
donians  or  Syrians  (Birch,  doubtfully,  in  Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  407  note).  Nor  does  it  appear  that  at 
first  it  signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As  lying  next 
the  sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  north  of  it,  the 
Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known  to  the  western 
world  than  the  country  further  inland,  and  was  called 
by  them  Syria  Palaestina  —  SupiTj  ITaXato'Tij'rj  — 
Philistine  Syria.  This  name  is  first  found  in  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105  ;  ii.  104  ;  iii.  5  ;  vii.  89)  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  on  each  occasion  he  is  speaking  of 
thecoast,and  thecoast''  only.  (See  also  the  testimony 
of  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2.)  From  thence  it  was  gra- 
dually extended  to  the  country  further  inland,  till 
in  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen 
and  Christian,  it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for 
the  whole  country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east 
of  Jordan.  (See  the  citations  of  Reland,  Fal.  chaps, 
vii.  viii.)  Nor  was  its  use  confined  to  heathen 
writers :  it  even  obtained  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves.    Josephus  generally  uses  the  name  for  the 
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•  Paradise  Lost  was  written  between  1660  and  1670. 
Shakspere,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  word  in  Its  modern 
Bcnse  in  two  passages,  King  John,  Act  ii.  So.  1,  and  OtlieUo, 
Act  iv.  So.  3 :  the  date  of  the  former  of  these  plays  is 
1596,  that  of  the  latter  1602.  But  Shakspere  and  Milton 
wrote  for  different  audiences;  and  the  language  of  the 
one  would  be  as  modem  (for  the  time)  as  that  of  the  other 
was  classical  and  antique.  That  the  name  was  changing 
its  meaning  from  the  restricted  to  the  general  sense  just 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  curiously  ascer- 
tainable from  two  Indexes  "  of  the  Hardest  Wordes," 
appended  to  successive  editions  of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas 
(1605  and  1608),  In  one  of  which  it  is  explained  as  "  Judea, 
the  Holy  Land,  first  called  Canaan,"  and  in  the  other 
•  the  Land  of  the  Philisiines."  Fuller,  In  his  '  Plsgah- 
eight  of  Palestine  '  (1650),  of  course  uses  it  in  the  largest 
6?nse ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  says  nothing 
whatever  of  the  slgnificatloc  of  the  name.  In  France  the 
original  narrow  signification  has  been  retained.  Thus 
r.hAp.  xxxi.  of  Volney's  Travels  treats  of  "  Palestine,  i.  e. 
the  plain  which  terminates  the  country  of  Syria  on  the 
wOBt,"  and  ''comprehends  the  whole  country  between  the 
Mfcdlterranean  on  the  west,  the  mountains  on  the  east. 


country  and  nation  of  the  Philistines  {Ant.  xi.i.  5, 
§10;  Ti.  1,  §1,  &,c.),  but  on  one  or  iwo  oocaeicnt 
he  employs  it  in  the  wider  sense  'Ant.  i.  6,  §4  ;  viii. 
10,  §3 ;  c.  Ap.  i.  22).  So  does  Philo,  De  AhrcJi, 
and  De  Vita  Mosis.  It  is  even  found  in  such 
thoroughly  Jewish  works  as  the  Talmudic  treatises 
Bereshith  Rahha  and  Echa  Rabhathi  (Reland,  39)  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  much  the  feeling  of 
the  nation  must  have  degenerated  before  they  could 
apply  to  the  Promised  Land  the  name  of  its  bitterest 
enemies — the  "  uncircumcised  Philistines." 

Jerome  (cir.  A.D.  400)  adheres  to  the  ancient 
meaning  of  Palaestina,  which  he  restricts  to  Philistia 
(see  Ep.  ad  Dardanum,  §4 ;  Comm.  in  Esaiam  xiv. 
29  ;  in  Amos  i.  6)."^  So  also  does  Procopius  of  Gazi 
(cir.  A.D.  510)  in  a  curious  passage  on  Gerar.  in  hi5 
comment  on  2  Chr.  xiv.  iS. 

The  word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our 
more  familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Israel,  that,  although  biblically  a  misnomer, 
it  has  been  chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  head- 
ing under  which  to  give  a  general  descrijition  of 
THE  Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points  which 
have  not  been  treated  under  the  separate  headings 
of  cities  or  tribes. 

This  description  will  most  conveniently  divide 
itself  into  two  sections : — 

I.  The  Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel 

in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere. 
II.  The  Land :  its  situation,  aspect,  climate,  phy- 
sical charactei  istics,  in  connexion  with  its 
history  ;  its  structure,  botany,  and  natural 
Listory.'' 

The  history  of  the  country  is  so  fully  given 
under  its  various  headings  throughout  the  work, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

I.  The  Names. 

Palestine,  then,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by 
more  than  one  name  : — 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest, 
and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  also  wheie  those  early 
periods  are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature  (as 
Ps.  cv.  1 1 ;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7  ;  8 ;  20  ;  v.  1 ,  &c.), 
it  is  spoken  of  as  "  Canaan,"  or  more  frequently 
"  the  Land  of  Canaan,"  meaning  thereby  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  "  the  Land 
of  Gilead"  on  the  east.  [Canaan,  Land  of, 
vol.  i.  246.]     Other  designations,  during  the  same 

and  two  lines,  one  drawn  by  Khan  Younes,  and  the  other 
between  Kaisaria  and  the  rivulet  of  Yafa."  It  is  thus  used 
repeatedly  by  Napoleon  I.  in  his  despatches  and  corre- 
spondence.   See  Corrresp.  de  Nap.  Nos.  4020,  4035,  &c. 

b  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  he  lieems  to  extend 
it  as  far  north  as  Beirut — if  the  sculptures  of  the  Nahr  ej 
Kelb  are  the  stelae  of  Sesostris. 

«  In  his  Epit.  Paulae  ({8)  he  extends  the  region  of  thn 
Philistines  as  far  north  as  Dor,  close  under  Mount  Cai  mel. 
We  have  seen  above  that  Herodotus  extends  Palestine  to 
Beirut.  Caesarea  was  anciently  entitled  C.  Palacstinae,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  and  It 
would  seem  to  be  even  still  called  Kaisnriyeh  Feliatin  by 
the  Arabs  (see  note  to  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  ;i87,  July  IC; 
alsoSchultens, Index.  Geogr.  'Caesarea').  Ramleh,  10  miles 
east  of  Jaffa,  retained  in  the  time  of  bap-Parclii  the  same 
afBx  (see  Asher's  B.  of  Tudela,  U.  439).  He  Identifies  the 
latter  with  Gath. 

d  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  botany  anO  catura] 
history  have  been  treated  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  tno  Rev. 
W.  Houghton  (pp.  681 ;  687).  The  paper  of  the  fonnej 
distinguished  botanist  derives  a  peculiar  value  f.'eni  the 
fact  that  he  has  visited  Palestine. 
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early  period,  are  "  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  "  (Gen. 
xl.  15  Only — a  natural  phrase  in  the  mouth  cf 
Joseph);  the  "land  of  the  Hittites"  (Josh.  i.  4): 
a  remarkable  expression,  occurring  here  only  in  the 
Bible,  though  frequently  used  in  the  Egyptian  re- 
cords of  Rameses  II.,  in  which  Cheta  or  Chita  appears 
to  denote  the  whole  country  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Syria.  (Brugscb.  Geogr.  Inschrift.  ii.  21,  &c.) 
The  name  Ta-netr  (t.  e.  Holy  Land),  which  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Rameses  II.  and  Thoth- 
mes  III.,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugsch  to  refer  to 
Palestine  {Ibid.  17).  But  this  is  contested  by  M. 
de  Roug^  {Revue  Arche'ologique,  Sept.  1861,  p.  216). 
The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  applied  the  title 
Holy  Land  to  their  own  country,  and  possibly  also 
to  Palestine  at  a  veiy  early  date  (Bragsch,  17).  If 
this  can  be  substantiated,  it  opens  a  new  view  to 
the  Biblical  student,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  country  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
before  its  connexion  with  the  Hebrews. 

2.  During  the  Slonarchy  the  name  usually, 
though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  "  Land  of 
Israel "  ('»  |»TN  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  19  ;  2  K.  v.  2,  4, 

vi.  23  ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17).  Of  course 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appel- 
lation as  applied  to  the  northern  kingdom  only 
(2  Chr.  XXX.  25;  Ez.  xxvii.  17).  It  is  Ezekiel's 
favourite  expression,  though  he  commonly  altei-s  its 
form  slightly,  substituting  HOlN  for  pN.     The 

pious  and  loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in  the 
expression  "  land  of  Jehovah "  (Hos.  ix.  3 ;  comp. 
Is.  kii.  4,  &c.,  and  indeed  Lev.  xxv.  23,  &c.).  In 
Zechariah  it  is  "the  Holy  land"  (Zech.  ii.  12); 
and  in  Daniel  "the  glorious  land"  (Dan.  xi.  41). 
In  Amos  (ii.  10)  alone  it  is  "  the  land  of  the 
Amorite ;"  perhaps  with  a  glance  at  Deut.  i.  7. 
Occasionally  it  appeal's  to  be  mentioned  simply  as 
*'  The  Land ;"  as  in  Ruth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  xxii.  27  ;  1  Mace. 
JQv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44. 
The  latei-  Jewish  writers  are  fond  of  this  title,  of 
which  several  examples  will  be  found  in  Reland, 
Pal.  chap.  V. 

3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
Loi-d  the  name  "  Judatr'a"  had  extended  itself  from 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country,* 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §1  ;  xii.  4,  §11).  In  the  book 
of  Judith  it  is  applied  to  the  portion  between  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi.  19),  as  it  is  in 
Luke  xxiii.  5  ;  though  it  is  also  used  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  Judaea  proper  (John  iv.  3,  vii.  1),  that  is, 
the  most  southern  of  the  three  main  divisions  west 
of  Jordan.  In  this  nanower  sense  it  is  employed 
thi-oughout  1  Mace,  (see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  3u,  38, 
si.  34). 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebi'ews  (xi.  9)  we  find 
Palestine  spoken  of  as  "  the  land  of  promise ;" 
and  in  2  Esdr,  xiv.  31,  it  is  called  "  the  land 
of  Sion." 

4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hai-dly 
coincided  with  the  biblical  on«,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct  name  for 
that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine.  The  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  established  by  Pompey,  of  wliich 


i»  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  in  tbe  terms  of  2Chr.  ix.  11 ; 
bnt  there  is  nothing  to  imply  that "  J  udah  "  in  that  passage 
bi'uiiS  n)or3  t::an  the  actual  territory  of  the  tribe. 

'  This  very  ambiguity  is  a  sign  (notwithstanding  all 
Uul  JoiEphiio  says  of  the  population  and  importance  of 
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Scaurus  was  the  first  governor  (qua^ftcr  jTrfravtor, 
in  62  E.G.,  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sea- 
board from  the  Bay  of  Issus  {lakaitderun)  to  Egypt, 
as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  that  is,  up  to  the 
desert  which  forms  the  background  to  the  whole 
district.  "  Judata"  in  their  phrase  appears  to  have 
signified  so  much  of  this  country  as  intervened  be- 
tween Idiimaea  on  the  south,  and  the  territories  o»' 
the  numerous  free  cities,  on  tlie  north  and  west, 
which  were  established  with  the  establishment  ol 
the  province — such  as  Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  Joppa, 
Azotus,  &c.  {Diet,  of  Geography,  ii.  1077).  The 
district  east  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  it  and  the 
desert — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  covered  by 
the  lands  of  Pella,  Gadara,  Canatha,  Philadelpheia^ 
and  other  free  towns — was  called  Peraea. 

5.  Soon  afler  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  name 
Palaestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
.(a.d.  161)  thus  applies  it  (Geogr.  v.  16).  "  The 
arbitrary  divisions  of  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia,  settled  at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  beginning 
of  the  5th  cent,  (see  the  quotations  from  the  Cod, 
Theodos.  in  Reland,  p.  205^,  are  still  observed  in  the 
documents  of  the  Eastern  Church"  {Diet,  of  Geogr. 
ii.  533a).  Palaestina  Tertia,  of  which  Petra  was 
the  capital,  was  however  out  of  the  biblical  limits ; 
and  the  portions  of  Peraea  not  comprised  in  Pal. 
Secunda  were  counted  as  in  Arabia. 

6.  Josephus  usually  employs  the  ancient  name 
"  Canaan  "  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the  eailier 
history,  but  when  speaking  of  the  country  in  re- 
ference to  his  own  time  styles  it  Judaea  {Ant.  i.  6, 
§2,  &c.)  ;  though  as  that  was  the  Roman  name  for 
the  southern  province,  it  is  sometimes  {e.  g.  B.  J. 
i.  1,  §1 ;  iii.  3,  §56)  difficult  to  asceitain  whether 
he  is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  naiTower'  sense.  In 
the  narrower  sense  he  ceiiainly  does  often  employ  it 
{e.g.  Anl.\.  1,  §22  ;  .B. /. iii.  3,  §4, oa).  Kicolaus 
of  Damascus  applies  the  name  to  the  whole  country 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §2). 

The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish  writers  use  the 
title  of  the  "  Land  of  Israel."  As  the  Greeks  styled 
all  othei-  nations  but  their  own  Barbarian,  so  the 
Rabbis  divide  the  whole  world  into  two  parts — the 
Land  of  Israel,  and  the  regions  outside  it.B 

7.  The  name  most  fiequently  used  tL-fughout 
the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra 
Sancta — the  Holy  Land.  In  the  long  list  of  Travels 
and  Treatises  given  by  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  Jordan, 
31-55),  Robinson  {B.  R.  ii.  534-555),  and  Bouar 
{Land  of  Promise,  517-535),  it  predominates  far 
beyond  any  other  appellation.  Quaresmius,  in  his 
Elucidatio  Terrae  Sanctae  (i.  9,  10),  after  enu- 
merating the  various  names  above  mentioned, 
concludes  by  adducing  seven  reasons  why  that 
which  he  has  embodied  in  the  title  of  his  awn  T'ork, 
"  though  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  yet  in  excel- 
lency and  dignity  surpasses  them  all ;"  closing  with 
the  words  of  Popu  Urban  II.  addressed  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont; — Qikxm  terram  merito  Sanctam 
diximiis,  in  qua  non  est  etiampassus pedis  quern  non 
illustraverit  et  sanctifcaverit  tel  corpus  vel  umbra 
Salvatoris,  vel  gloriosa  praesentia  Sanctae  Dei  ge- 
nitricis,  vel  amplectendus  Apostolorum  commeattis, 
vel  martyrum  ebibendus  sanguis  e^usus. 


An  indication  of  this  is  discovered  by  Reland  (Pai.  32),    Galilee)  that  the  southern  province  was  by  far  the  mcsl 


important  part  of  the  country.    It  conferred  its  name  os 
ti'e  whole. 

%  See  the  citations  in  Otho,  T^x.  Rahb.  "  Israe'Jtac  Ee» 
gio  " ;  and  the  Itineraries  of  Bt^jamin  •  Parchi ;  Isaac  I'M 
Chclo,  in  Carmoly ;  ic 
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II.  The  Land. 

The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size  or  physical  chacac- 
terLstics  proportioned  to  its  moral  and  histor-.-.'*,! 
fxisition,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most  momentoaa 
events  in  the  woild's  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of 
country,  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less  than  140 
miles ^  in  length,  and  barely  40*  in  aveiage  breadth, 
on  the  very  ftontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the 
enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan-valley  on  the  other, 
by  which  it  is  effectually  cut  off  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  and 
by  the  chasm  of  the  Litsiny,i  which  runs  at  their 
feet  and  forms  the  main  drain  of  their  southern 
slopes.  On  the  south  it  is  no  less  enclosed  by  the 
arid  and  inhospitable  desei-ts  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  whose  undulating  wastes 
melt  imperceptibly  into  the  sonthp'-n  hills  of 
Judaea. 

1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the  World — as  the 
world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  history — is  a  remarkable  one. 

(1.)  It  is  on  the  very  outpost — on  the  extremest 
western  edge  of  the  East,  pushed  forward,  as  it 
were,  by  the  huge  continent  of  Asia,  which  almost 
seems  to  have  rejected  and  cut  off  from  commu- 
nication with  itself  this  tiny  strip,  by  the  broad  and 
impassable  desert  interposed  between  it  and  the 
vast  tracts  of  Mesopot<amia  and  Arabia  in  its  rear. 
On  tlie  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it  stands,  as  if  it 
had  advanced  as  fai'  ns  possible  towards  the  West — 
towards  that  New  World  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  it  was  so  mightily  to  atiect ;  separated  there- 
from by  that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved 
to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication— the  wide  waters  of  the  "  Great  Sea." 
Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gi-adual  influences  of 
the  rising  communities  of  the  West,  while  it  was 
saved  from  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude  which 
have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely  Eastern 
States  whose  connexions  were  limited  to  the  East"" 
onlj'.  And  when  at  last  its  ruin  was  effected, 
and  the  nation  of  Israel  diiven  from  its  home,  it 
transferred  without  obstacle  the  result  of  its  long 
training  to  those  regions  of  the  West  with  which 
by  virtue  of  its  position  it  was  in  ready  communi- 
cation. 

(2.)  There  was  however  one  channel,  and  but 
one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached  by  the 
gr»^t  Oriental  empires.  The  flnly  road  by  which 
the  two  great  rivals  of  the  ancient  world  could 
approach  one  another — by  which  alone  Egypt  could 
get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt — lay  along 
the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  wliich  tbrmed  the  noa- 
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i"  The  latitude  of  Banias,  the  ancient  Dan,  is  33°  16', 
and  that  of  Beersheba  31°  16' ;  thus  the  distance  between 
these  two  points- the  one  at  the  north,  the  other  at  the 
Bouth— is  2  degrees,  120  geogr.  or  139  English  miles. 

•  The  breadth  of  the  country  at  Gaza,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Mcd'terranean  to  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  48  geogr. 
rat'es,  whije  at  the  latitude  of  the  Litany  from  the  coast 
to  tto  Jordan  it  is  20.  The  average  of  the  bieadths  be- 
tween U?€e  two  parallels,  taken  at  each  half  degree, 
gives  A  ftSOgr.  miles,  or  Just  40  English  miles. 

J  Tho  latitude  of  the  Litany  (or  Kasimiyeh)  differs  bat 
slightly  from  that  of  Banias.  Its  mouth  is  given  by 
Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  59)  at  33°  20'. 

k-  The  contrast  between  East  and  West,  and  the  position 
cf  tiie  Holy  Land  as  on  the  confines  of  each,  is  happily 
given  Li  a  passage  in  Eollicn  (chap.  28). 


vitime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thei  oe  liy  the 
r'lain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.  True,  this 
load  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through 
the  country,  but  ax  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which 
virtually  composed  the  Holy  Land  ;  still  the  proxi- 
mity was  too  close  not  to  be  full  of  danger ;  and 
though  the  catasti'ophe  was  postponed  for  many 
centuiies,  yet,  when  it  actually  arrived,  it  aiTivcd 
through  this  channel. 

(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battles.  Here  the  Seleucidae  routed,  or  were  routed 
by,  the  Ptolemies;  here  the  Romans  vanquished  the 
Parthians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Jews  themselves ; 
and  here  the  armies  of  France,  England,  and  Gei  many, 
fought  the  hosts  of  Saladin. 

2.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  country.  No: 
that  it  contains  independent  mountain  chains,  as  in 
Greece  for  example,  dividing  one  region  from  anothe>- 
with  extensive  valleys  or  plains  between  and  among 
them — but  that  eveiy  part  of  the  highland  is  in 
greater  or  less  undulation.  From  its  station  in  the 
north,  the  range  of  Lebanon  pushes  forth  before  it  a 
multitude  of  hills  and  eminences,  which  crowd  one 
another  more  or  less  thickly'  over  the  face  of  the 
country  to  its  extreme  south  limit.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  mountainous  country.  It  contains  in  com- 
bination with  its  mountains  a  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  plains,  such  as  few  other  countries  can  show, 
which  indeed  form  its  chief  peculiarity,  and  have 
had  an  equal,  if  not  a  more  important,  bearing  on 
its  history  than  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
?nass  of  hills  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country 
is  bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east  and  west, 
by  a  broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  Its 
own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depression,  are 
furrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which  dis- 
charge the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level.  On  the  west  this  lowland  interposes  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the  Plain  of  Plii- 
listia  and  of  Shai-on.  On  the  east  it  is  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley,  deep  down  in  wliich 
rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the 
Dead  Sea, 

3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impression  of  the 
physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  phy- 
siognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  iisatuies 
already  named — the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds :  features  which  are  ma)ked  in 
the  words  of  its  earliest  describers  (Num.  .\iii.  29  ; 
Josh.  xi.  16,  xii.  8),  and  which  must  be  com- 
prehended by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand 

'  The  district  of  the  Surrey  hills  about  Gaterham,  in  it! 
most  regular  portions.  If  denuded  of  most  of  its  woo  J, 
turf,  and  soil,  would  be  not  unlike  many  parts  of  Palestine 
So  are  (or  were)  the  hills  of  Roxburghshire  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed,  as  the  following  description  of  there  by 
Washington  Irving  will  shew  : — "  From  a  hill  which " 
like  Gerizim  or  Olivet  "  commanded  an  ext^issive  prospect 

I  gazed  about  me  for  a  time  with  surprise,  1  maj 

almost  say  with  disappointment.  I  beheld  a  succession 
of  grey  waving  hills,  line  beyond  line,  as  far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  monotonous  in  their  aspect,  and  entirely 

destitute  of  trees The  far-famed  Tweed  appeared 

a  naked  stream  flowing  between  bare  hills.  A»id  yet* 
(what  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  Holy  Land)  "  suck 
had  been  the  magic  web  thrown  over  the  whole,  that  fl 
bail  a  greater  charm  tlian  the  richest  scenery  in  England." 
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tne  couB  try,  and  the  intimate  connexion  existing 
between  its  structure  and  its  history.  In  the  ac- 
corujmnying  sketch-map  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinctness 
than  is  usinl,  or  perhaps  possible,  in  maps  con- 
taining more  detail. 

On  a  nearer  view  we  shall  discover  some  traits 
not  observed  at  first,  which  add  sensibly  to  the 
expression  of  this  interesting  countenance.  About 
halfway  up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  out  from  the 
central  mass,  rising  considerably"  above  the  general 
level,  and  terminating  in  a  bold  promontory  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  MediteiTanean.  This  ridge  is  Mount 
Carmel.  On  its  upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  its  temporary  displacement,  invades 
the  centre  of  the  country  and  forms  an  undulating 
hollow  right  across  it  from  the  Mediten'anean  to  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  central  lowland,  which  divides 
with  its  broad  depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon  or  Jezreel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine. 
North  of  Cai-mel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position 
by  the  sea-side  till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally 
put  an  end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which 
]>ush  their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white 
promontory  of  the  Eas  Nakhura.  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia — a  succession  of  headlands  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  ocean,  and  leaving  but  few  intervals 
of  beach.  Behind  Phoenicia — north  of  Esdraelon, 
and  enclosed  between  it,  the  Litany,  and  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Jordan — is  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tain district,  not  differing  materially  in  structure  or 
chai'acter  from  that  to  the  south,  but  rising  gradually 
in  occasional  elevation  until  it  reaches  the  main 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon  (or  Hermon), 
as  fi-om  their  lofty  heights  they  overlook  the  whole 
land  below  them,  of  which  they  are  indeed  the 
parents. 

4.  The  country  thus  roughly  portrayed,  and 
which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than  140  miles  in 
length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  average  breadth, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  Land  of 
Israel.  The  northern  portion  is  Galilee  ;  the  centre, 
Samaria;  the  south,  Judaea.  This  is  the  Land  of 
Canaan  which  was  bestowed  on  Abraham  ;  the  co- 
venanted home  of  his  descendants.  The  two  tribes 
and  a  half  remained  on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan, 
instead  of  advancing  to  take  their  portion  with  the 
rest  within  its  circumvallation  of  defence  ;  but  that 
act  appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
plan.  It  arose  out  of  an  accidental  circumstance, — 
the  abundance  of  cattle  which  they  had  acquired 
during  their  stay  in  Egypt,  or  dui'ing  the  transit 
through  the  wilderness, — and  its  result  was,  that 
the  tribes  in  question  soon  ceased  to  have  any  close 
connexion  with  the  others,  or  to  foira  any  virtual 
part  of  the  nation.  But  even  this  definition  might 
without  impropriety  be  further  circumscribed  ;  for 
duiing  the  greater  part  of  the  0.  T.  times  the  chief 
events  of  the  history  were  confined  to  the  district 
south  of  Esdraelon,  which  contained  the  cities  of 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Shiloh,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Mount  Carmel. 
The  battles  of  the  Conquest  and  the  early  struggles 
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"  The  main  ridge  of  Carmel  Is  between  1700  and  1800 
teot  high.  The  bills  of  Samaria  immediately  to  the  S.E. 
«f  it  are  only  about  1100  feet  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
177.  8). 

•■  The  lume  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  sea  "  and  for 


of  the  era  of  the  Judges  once  passed,  Galilee  subadeJ 
into  obscurity  and  unimportance  till  the  tioie  cl 
Christ. 

5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  an  j 
when  contrasted  either  with  modern  states  or  wiih 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  between  which  it  lay,  it  seems  even 
smaller  to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  liis  way 
through  it.  The  long  solid  purple  wall  of  the 
Moab  and  Gilead  mountains,  which  is  always  in 
sight,  and  forms  the  background  to  almost  every 
view  to  the  eastward,  is  peipetually  reminding  him 
that  the  confines  of  the  country  in  that  direction 
are  close  at  hand.  There  are  numerous  eminences 
in  the  highlands  which  command  the  view  of  both 
frontiers  at  the  same  time — the  eastern  mountains 
of  Gilead  with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  the  Western  Sea,"  with  its  line 
of  white  sand  and  its  blue  expanse.  Hermon,  the 
apex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have 
been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea : 
it  is  certainly  plain  enough,  fiom  many  a  jxiint 
nearer  the  centre.  It  is  startling  to  find  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  of  Neby  Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor, 
Gerizim,  or  Safed,  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one 
glance,  and  almost  without  turning  the  head,  such 
opposite  points  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay 
of  Akka,  the  farthest  mountains  of  the  Hauran 
and  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the 
Jabbok,  or  the  green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the 
sand-hills  of  Jaffa.  The  impression  thus  produced 
is  materially  assisted  by  the  transparent  clearness  of 
the  air  and  the  exceeding  brightness  of  the  light, 
by  which  objects  that  in  our  duller  atmosphere 
would  be  invisible  from  each  other  or  thrown  into 
dim  d^L-tance  are  made  distinctly  visible,  and  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  much  nearer  together  than  they  really  are. 

6.  The  highland  district,  thus  sunouuded  and 
intersected  by  its  broad  lowland  plains,  preserves 
from  north  to  south  a  remarkably  even  and  hori- 
zontal profile.  Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  Mediten-anean.  It  can 
hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so  evenly  is  the 
general  level  preserved,  and  so  thickly  do  the  hills 
stand  behind  and  between  one  another,  that,  when 
seen  from  the  coast  or  the  western  part  of  the  mari- 
time plain,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  wall, 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  rich  district  be- 
tween it  and  the  observer — a  district  which  from  its 
gentle  undulations,  and  its  being  so  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  eye,  appears  almost  immeasurable  in  extent. 
This  general  monotony  of  profile  is,  however,  accen- 
tuated at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of  elevation. 
These  occur  in  a  line  almost  due  north  and  south, 
but  lying  somewhat  east  of  the  axis  of  the  country. 
Beginning  from  the  south,  they  are  Hebron,"  3029 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  ;  Jerusalem  2610,  and 
Mount  of  Olives  2724,  with  Keby  Samwil  on  the 
north  2650 ;  Bethel,  2400  ;  Sinjil,  2685  ;  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  2700  ;  "  Little  Hermon"  and  Tabor  (on  the 
north  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon)  1900 ;  Safed 
2775;  JebelJunnuk  4000.  Between  these  elevated 
points  runs  the  watershed  P  of  the  country,  sending 
off  on  either  hand — to  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  be  it  remem- 


°  The  altitudes  are  those  given  by  Van  de  Velde,  afle« 
much  comparison  and  investigation,  in  his  Memoir  (pp 
170-183). 

^  For  the  watershed  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  Jordan,  474- 
480.  Mis  heights  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  mor< 
recent  observations,  for  which  see  Van  de  Velde's  Memoir 
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bersd  east  and  westi  only — the  long  tortuous  araos 
of  its  many  torrent  beds.  But  though  keeping  north 
«nd  south  as  its  general  direction,  the  line  of  the 
watershed  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  pre- 
valent equality  of  level  of  these  highlands,  and  the 
absence  of  anything  like  ridge  or  saddle,  very  iiTe- 
gular,  the  heads  of  the  valleys  on  the  one  side  often 
passing  and  "overlapping"  those  of  the  other. 
Thus  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Benjamin,  the 
heads  of  the  gi-eat  Wadys  Fuwar  (or  Suweinit)  and 
Mutyah  (or  Kelt) — the  two  main  channels  by 
which  the  torients  of  the  winter  rains  hurry  down 
from  the  bald  hills  of  this  district  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan — are  at  Birch  and  Beittn  respectively, 
while  the  great  Wady  Beldt,  which  entei-s  the  Me- 
diterranean at  Nahr  Aujeh  a  few  miles  above  Jaffa, 
stretches  its  long  arms  as  far  as,  and  even  faither 
than,  Taiyiheh,  nearly  four  miles  to  the  east  of 
either  Bireh  oi-  Beitin.  Thus  also  in  the  more 
northern  district  of  Mount  Ephrdm  around  Nablus, 
the  ramifications  of  that  extensive  system  of  valleys 
which  combine  to  form  the  Wady  Ferrah — one  of 
the  main  feeders  of  the  central  Jordan— interlace 
and  cross  by  many  miles  those  of  the  Wady  Shair, 
whose  principal  arm  is  the  Valley  of  Nablus,  and 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  MediteiTanean  at 
Nahr  Falaik. 

7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershad 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 
— owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  uhe  Jordan 
valley  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  watershed  lies  rather 
on  that  side  of  the  highlands,  thus  making  the  fall 
more  abrupt — are  extremely  steep  and  rugged.  This 
is  the  case  during  the  whole  length  of  the  southern 
and  middle  portions  of  the  countiy.  The  preci- 
pitous descent  between  Olivet  and  Jericho,  with 
which  all  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  are  acquainted, 
is  a  type,  and  by  no  means  an  unfair  type,  of  the  eastern 
passes,  from  Zuweirah  and  Ain-jidi  on  the  south  to 
Wady  Bidan  on  the  north.  It  is  only  when  the  junc- 
tion between  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  reached,  that  the  slopes  become  gi'adual 
and  the  ground  tit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  anything 
but  detached  bodies  of  foot  soldiers.  But,  rugged 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  they  form  the  only  access 
to  the  upper  country  from  this  side,  and  every  man 
or  body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  or  Ephraim  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
must  have  climbed  one  or  other  of  them."  The 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  who  at  some  remote 
date  left  such  lasting  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai  and  Michmash,  and 
the  Israelites  pressing  foiward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon 
and  the  slaughter  of  Beth-horon,  doubtless  entered 
alike  through  the  great  Wady  Fuwar  already 
spoken  of.  The  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Mehunim 
swarmed  up  to  their  attack  on  Judah  through  the 
crevices  of  Ai-nrjidi  (2  Chr.  xx.  12,  16).     The  pass 
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of  Adummim  was  m  the  days  of  our  Lord — what  '•( 
still  is — ^the  regular  route  between  Jericho  and  Je- 
rusalem. By  it  Pompey  advanced  with  his  aimy 
when  he  took  the  city. 

8.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in 
their  slope.  The  level  of  the  external  plaji  on 
this  side  is  higher,  and  therefore  the  fall  less,  whiU 
at  the  same  time  the  distance  to  be  traversed  \& 
much  greater.  Thus  the  length  of  the  Wady  Beldi 
already  mentioned,  from  its  remotest  head  at  Tai- 
yiheh to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  may  be  taken  as  20  to  25  miles,  wita 
a  total  difference  of  level  during  that  distance  o£ 
perhaps  1800  feet,  while  the  Wady  el-Aujeh,  whijh 
falls  from  the  other  side  of  Taiyibeh  into  the  Jor- 
dan, has  a  distance  of  barely  10  miles  to  reach  the 
Jordan-valley,  at  the  same  time  falling  not  less 
than  2800  feet. 

Hei-e  again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  the  lowland  and  the  high- 
land. From  Jaffa  and  the  central  part  of  the  plaiL 
there  are  two  of  these  roads  "  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem " :  the  one  to  the  right  by  Eamleh  and  the 
Wady  Aly ;  the  other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and 
thence  by  the  Bethhorons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman, 
and  Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modem,  but 
the  latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  incident 
in  the  ancient  history.  Over  its  long  acclivities  the 
Canaanites  were  driven  by  Joshua  to  their  native 
plains;  the  Philistines  ascended  to  Michmash  and 
Geba,  and  fled  back  past  Ajalon;  the  Syiiaa  force 
was  stopped  and  hurled  back  by  Judas ;  the  Roman 
legions  of  Cestius  Gallus  were  chased  pell-mell  to 
their  strongholds  at  Antipatris. 

9.  Further  south,  the  communications  between 
the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland  of  Plii- 
listia  are  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored.  They 
were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a  foray  and 
repulse  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  their  having  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any 
important  force  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.' 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  One  of  lliem, 
by  the  Wady  Be/at,  led  from  Antipatris  t-J 
Gophna.  By  this  route  St.  Paul  was  probably  con- 
veyed away  from  Jerusalem.  Another  leads  from 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgal  near  Kefr  Saba,  to 
Nablus. — These  western  valleys,  though  easier  than 
those  on  the  eastern  side,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
present  great  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  any  large 
force  encumbered  by  baggage.  In  fact  these  moun- 
tain passes  really  fonued  the  security  of  Israel,  and 
if  she  had  been  wise  enough  to  settle  her  own  in- 
testinal quarrels  without  reference  to  foreigners,  the 
nation  might,  humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the 
present  hour.  The  height,  and  consequent  sti-ength, 
!  which  was  the  frequent  boast  of  the  Prophets  and 
Psalmists  in  regai-d  to  Jerusalem,  was  no  less  true 
of  the  whole  country,    rising  as   it  does  on   all 


1  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  Of  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  in  the  extreme  north  — where  the 
drainage,  instead  of  being  to  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
Tordan,  is  to  the  Litany  — tne  otatement  in  the  text,  is 
strictly  accurate. 

r  Nothing  can  afferd  so  strong  a  testimony  to  liio  leally 
unmllitary  genius  of  the  Canaanites,  and  subsequently, 
in  their  turn,  of  the  Jews  also,  as  the  way  in  whtch  they 
suffered  their  conquerors  again  and  again  to  advance 
tbrongu  inese  defiles,  wnere  their  destruction  might  so 
|^a6lly  have  been  effected.  They  always  retired  at  once, 
u»i,  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  stroTigholds,  awaited 
Lhe  •ttajk  there,    l-'rom  Jericho,  Hobrun,  Jerusalem,  to 


Silistrla,  the  story  Is  one  and  the  same, — the  dislike  o) 
Orientals  to  fight  in  the  open  fie'd,  and  their  pov.-er  ol 
deteiTQined  resistance  when  entrenched  behind  forti- 
fications. 

s  Richard  I.,  when  intending  to  attacl^  Jerusalem,  moved 
from  Ascalon  to  Blanche  Garde  (Sajlr,  or  TeU  es  SafteJi), 
on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Judaea;  and  then,  instead 
of  tailing  a  direct  route  to  the  Holy  City  through  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  turned  northwards  over  the  plain  and 
toolc  the  road  from  llanileh  to  Bettenuble  (yuba),  tliat  U, 
the  ordinary  approach  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  circuit 
of  at  least  four  days.  (See  Vinisauf,  v  18,  in  Chrtm.  qi 
(.'('itsatki.  2a4.) 
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ixles  rit)m  plains  so  much  below  it  in  level.  The 
"nueti  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and 
tfelvaced  their  path  between  Pelusiiim  and  Carclie- 
mish,  must  have  looked  at  the  long  wall  of  heights 
which  closed  in  the  broad  level  roadway  they  were 
pursuing,  aa  belonging  to  a  country  with  which 
they  had  uo  concern.  It  was  to  them  a  natural 
tEountiiin  fastness,  the  approach  to  which  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison 
with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through 
which  they  were  marching.  This  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in 
contemporary  history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from 
Rameses  II.  and  Thothmes  III.  to  Pharaoh  Necho, 
were  in  the  constant  habit'  of  pursuing  this  route 
during  their  expeditions  against  the  Chatti,  or 
Hittites,  in  the  north  of  Syria ;  and  the  two  last- 
Qamed  monarchs"  fought  battles  at  Megiddo, 
without,  as  far  as  we"  know,  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's  contemporary 
came  up  the  Philistine  plain  as  far  as  Gezer  (pro- 
bably about  Ramleh),  and  besieged  and  destroyed 
it,  without  leaving  any  impression  of  uneasiness 
in  the  annals  of  Israel.  Later  in  the  monarchy, 
Psammetichus  besieged  Ashdod  in  the  Philistine 
plain  for  the  extraordinary  period  of  twenty-nine 
years  (Herod,  ii.  157)  ;  during  a  portion  of  that 
time  an  Assyrian  army  probably  occupied  part  of 
the  same  J  district,  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  town. 
The  battles  must  have  been  frequent ;  and  yet  the 
only  reference  to  these  events  in  the  Bible  is  the  men- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  general  by  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  in  so 
aisual  a  manner  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had 
come  up  into  the  highland.  This  is  illustrated  by 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Palestine.  He  entered  it 
from  Egypt  by  El-Arish,  and  after  overrunning  the 
whole  of  the  lowland,  and  taking  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Ramleh, 
Rnd  the  other  places  on  the  plain,  he  writes  to  the 
sheikhs  of  Nablus  and  Jerusalem,  announcing  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  making  war  against  them 
(Corresp.  de  Nap.  No.  4020,  "  19  Ventose,  1799  "). 
To  use  his  own  words,  the  highland  countiy  "  did 
Dot  lie  within  his  base  of  operations ;"  and  it  would 
have  been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend 
thither. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during 
the  Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great  object  of 
contest ;  and  then  the  battlefield  of  the  country, 
which  had  originally  been  Esdraelon,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  maritime  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
passes  communicating  most  directly  with  the  capital. 
Here  Judas  Maccabaeus  achieved  some  of  his  greatest 
triumphs  ;  and  here  some  of  Herod's  most  decisive 
actions  were  fought ;  and  Blanchegarde,  Ascalon, 
Ja!fa,  and  Beitnuba  (the  Bettenuble  of  the  Cru- 
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*  Rawlinson,  note  to  Herod,  ii.  }157. 

"  For  rbothmes'  engagement  at  Megiddo,  see  De  Rouge's 
Interpretation  of  his  monuments  recently  discovered  at 
Thebes,  in  the  Kevue  Archeologique,  1861,  p.  384,  &c.  For 
I'haraoh  Necho,  see  2  K.  xxiil.  29. 

■  The  identification  of  Megiddo,  coinciding  as  it  does 
with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  is  tolerably  certain; 
but  at  present  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  other 
names  in  these  lists.  Not  only  does  the  agreement  of  the 
Dames  appear  doubtful,  but  the  lists,  as  now  deciphereii, 
(jresentan  amount  of  confusion — places  in  the  north  being 
'umbled  up  with  those  in  the  south,  See- -which  raises  a 
fcnsUint  -iuspicion. 


sading  historian),  still  shine  with  the  brightest  rays 

of  the  vaiour  of  Richaid  the  First. 

10.  When  the  highlands  of  the  country  are  inoie 
closely  examined,  a  considerable  difference  will  ba 
found  to  exist  in  the  natural  condition  and  appearance 
of  their  different  portions.  The  south,  as  being  rearer 
the  arid  desert,  and  farther  removed  from  the  dj^ainagt) 
of  the  mountains,  is  drier  and  less  productive  than 
the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron,  which  fonns 
the  link  between  the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  desert, 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  a  term  ori- 
ginally derived  from  its  dryness  {Negeh).  This  was 
THE  SOUTH  country.  It  contained  the  territory 
which  Caleb  bestowed  on  his  daughter,  and  which 
he  had  afterwards  to  endow  specially  with  the 
"  upper  and  lower  springs"  of  a  less  parched 
locality  (Josh.  xv.  19).  Here  lived  Nabal,  so  chary 
of  his  "  water"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  11) ;  and  here  may 
well  have  been  the  scene  of  the  composition  of  the 
63rd  Psalm* — the  "  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  is."  As  the  traveller  advances  north  of  this 
tract  there  is  an  improvement ;  but  pei'haps  no  coun- 
try equally  cultivated  is  more  monotonous,  bare, 
or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great  part  of  the 
highlands  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  during  the  largest 
portion  of  the  year.  The  spring  covers  even  those 
bald  grey  rocks  with  verdure  and  colour,  and  fills 
the  ravines  with  ton-ents  of  rushing  water ;  but  in 
summer  and  autumn  the  look  of  the  country  from 
Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary  and  desolate. 
The  flowers,  which  for  a  few  weeks  give  so  brilliant " 
and  varied  a  hue  to  whole  districts,  wither  and  vanish 
before  the  first  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  of  summer : 
they  are  "  to-day  in  the  field — to-morrow  cast  into 
the  oven."  Rounded  •>  hills  of  moderate  height 
fill  up  the  view  on  every  side,  their  coarse  gi'ey* 
stone  continually  discovering  itself  through  the 
thin  coating  of  soil,  and  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  terraces  which  run 
round  them  with  the  regularity  of  contour  lines, 
or  from  the  confused  heaps  of  r\iin  which  occupy 
the  site  of  former  village  or  fortress.  On  some  of 
the  hills  the  terraces  have  been  repaired  or  recon- 
structed, and  these  contain  plantations  of  olives  or 
figs,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  vine- 
yards, surrounded  by  rough  stone  walls,  and  with 
the  watch-towers  at  the  corners,  so  familiar  to  us 
from  the  parables  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Others  have  a  shaggy  covering  of  oak  bushes  in 
clumps.  There  are  traditions  that  in  former  times 
the  road  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  was  lined 
with  large  trees  ;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  them 
are  the  large  odk-roots  which  are  embedded  in  the 
rocky  soil,  and  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  for  fuel 
(Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  124).  The  valleys  of  denudatioc 
which  divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also 
planted  with  figs  or  olives,  but  of^^'ner  cultivated 
with  corn  or  dourra,  the  lung  reedlikr;  stalks  of  which 
remain  on  the  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed  time, 


y  Is.  XX.  1,  as  explained  by  Gesenius,  and  by  Rawlinson 
(ii.  242,  note). 

«  This  Psalm  Is  also  referred  to  the  hot  and  waterless 
road  of  the  deep  descent  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  See 
OtrvES,  Mount  of,  p.  624  a. 

^  Stanley  (.?.  tb  P.  139)— not  prone  to  exaggerate  coloni 
(comp.  87,  "  Petra") — speaks  of  it  as  "  a  blaze  of  scarlet." 

b  "  Rounded  swelling  masses  like  huge  bubbles,"  says 
M  r.  Seddon  the  paintor  (p.  122).  "  Each  one  uglier  than  ite 
neighbour  "  (Miss  Beaufort,  11.  97).  See  also  the  descrip. 
tion  of  Russegger  the  (jeologist,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  495. 

«  "  Often  looking  as  if  burnt  in  the  kiln  "  (Anderson 
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Biid  gJve  a  singularly  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the 
fields.  The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys 
does  not  render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye, 
and  where  a  fenre  is  now  and  then  encountei'ed,  it  is 
either  a  stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated,  or 
a  hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  gaunt,  iiTegular, 
and  ugly,  without  being  picturesque.  Often  the 
track  rises  and  falls  for  miles  together  over  the 
edges  of  the  white  strata  upturned  into  almost  a 
Tertical  *  position  ;  or  over  sheets  of  bare  rock 
spread  out  like  flagstones,*  and  marked  with  fissures 
which  have  all  the  regularity  of  artificial  joints ; 
or  alcng  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  feet 
of  centuries  of  travellers  have  with  difficulty  re- 
tained their  hold  on  the  steep  declivities ;  or  down 
flights  of  inegular  steps  hewn  or  worn  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  ravine,  and  strewed  thick  with  innu- 
merable loose'  stones.  Even  the  grey  villages — 
always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  hills — do 
but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  by  the  forlorn 
look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  absence  of  windows 
present  to  a  European  eye,  and  by  the  poverty  and 
ruin  so  universal  among  them.  At  Jenisalem 
this  reaches  its  climax,  and  in  the  leaden  ashy  hue 
which  overspreads,  for  the  major  part  of  the  year, 
much  of  the  landscape  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  city,  and  which  may  well  be  owing  to  the  debris* 
of  its  successive  demolitions,  there  is  something  un- 
speakably affecting.  The  solitude  which  reigns 
throughout  most  of  these  hills  and  valleys  is  also 
very  striking.  "  For  miles  and  miles  there  is  often 
no  appearance  of  life  except  the  occasional  goat- 
herd on  the  hill-side,  or  gathering  of  women  at  the 
wells."  i" 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  highlands, 
where  the  sea  breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably 
more  vegetation.  The  Wady  es-Sumt  derives  its 
name  from  the  acacias  which  line  its  sides.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  olives  abound,  and  give  the 
country  "almost  a  wooded  appearance"  (Rob.  ii. 
21,  22).  The  dark  grateful  foUage  of  the  butm,  or 
terebinth,  is  frequent ;  and  one  of  these  trees, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Palestine,  stands  a  few 
minutes'  ride  from  the  ancient  Socho  (ib.  222). 
About  ten  miles  north  of  this,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Kirjath-jearim,  the  "  city  of  foiests,"  are 
some  thickets  of  pine  (snober)  and  laurel  {kebkdb), 
which  Tobler  compares  with  European  woods  {3tte 
Wanderiing,  178). 

11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  Judaea.  Its  eastern  portion — a 
tract  some  9  or  10  miles  in  width  by  about  35  in 
length — which  inteiTenes  between  the  centre  and 
the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  fiir  more  wild 
and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a  poiiion  of  the  year 
only,  but  throughout  it.'  This  must  have  been 
always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  desert, 
because  uninhabitable ;  "  a  bare  ai-id  wilderness  ;  an 
endless   succession  of  shapeless   yellow   and   ash- 


d  As  at  Beit-ur  (Beth-horon). 

«  As  Bouth  of  Seitin  (Bethel),  and  many  other 
places. 

'  As  in  the  Wady  Aly,  1  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  See 
Bt.imout's  description  of  this  route  in  his  Diary  of  a 
Journey,  &c.  i.  192. 

8  See  Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  p.  9*8  a.  The  same  remark 
■will  be  found  in  Seddon's  Memoir,  198. 

i>  Stanley,  S.&  P.lll. 

»  Even  ou  the  8th  January,  De  Saulcy  found  no  water. 

k  V'an  de  Velde,  Syria  it  Pal.  ii.  99  ;  and  see  the  same 
ttlll  more  forcibly  stated  on  p.  1 01 ;  and  a  graphic  descrip- 
Uou  by  Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  102, 103;  127,  128.     The  cha- 
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coloured  hills,  without  grass  or  shrubs,  without 
water,  and  almost*  without  life," — even  without 
ruins,  with  the  rare  exceptions  of  Masada,  and  a 
solitary  watch-tower  or  two. 

1 2.  No  descriptive  sketch  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  complete  which  does  not  allude  to  the 
caverns,  characteristic  of  all  limestone  districts,  but 
here  existing  in  astonishing  numbers.  Every  hill 
and  rivine  is  pierced  with  them,  some  very  large 
and  of  curious  formation — perhaps  partly  nitural, 
partly  artificial — others  mere  grottos.  Many  of 
them  axe  connected  with  most  important  and  inte- 
resting events  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  district  now  under 
consideration.  Machpelah,  Makkedah,  Adullam,  En- 
gedi,  names  inseparably  connected  with  the  lives, 
adventures,  and  deaths  of  Abraham,  Joshua,  David, 
and  other  Old  Testament  worthies,  are  all  within  the 
small  circle  of  the  territory  of  Judaea.  Moreover, 
there  is  perhaps  hardly  one  of  these  caverns,  however 
small,  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  furaished 
a  hiding-place  to  some  ancient  Hebrew  from  the 
sweeping  incursions  of  Philistine  or  Amalekite.  For 
the  bearing  which  the  present  treatment  of  many  of 
the  caverns  has  on  the  modem  religious  aspect  of 
Palestine,  and  for  the  remarkable  symbol  which 
they  furnish  of  the  life  of  Israel,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  a  striking  passage  in  Sinai  and  Palestine 
(ch.  ii.  X.  3).    [Cave.] 

13.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which  prevails  more 
or  less  in  Judaea  is  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of 
wood  (see  below),  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the 
desert,  and  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  water,  arising 
from  its  distance  from  the  Lebanon.  The  abun- 
dant springs  which  fonn  so  delightful  a  feature  of 
the  covmtry  further  north,  and  many  of  which 
continue  to  flow  even  after  the  hottest  summers, 
are  here  very  rarely  met  with  after  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  and  their  place  is  but  poorly  supplied 
by  the  wells,  themselves  but  few  in  number,  bored 
down  into  the  white  rock  of  the  universal  sub- 
stratum, and  with  mouths  so  naiTow  and  so  care- 
fully closed  that  they  may  be  easily  passed  without 
notice  by  traveUers  unaccustomed  to  the  country." 
[Wells.] 

14.  But  to  this  discouraging  aspect  there  are 
happily  some  important  exceptions.  The  valley  of 
Urtds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains  springs  which 
in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even  those  of  Na- 
blus;  the  huge  "  Pools  of  Solomon"  are  enough  to 
supply  a  district  for  many  miles  round  them  ;  and 
the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  neighbourhood 
shows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil  which  re- 
quires only  iiTigation  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
labour  to  evoke  a  boundless  produce.  At  Bethlehem 
and  MarElyas,  too,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  especially  iiear  Hebron, 
there  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
with  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  olives  and  fig- 

racter  of  th"  tipper  part  of  the  district,  to  the  S.  E.  of  tlio 
Mount  of  Olires,  Is  well  seized  by  Mr.  Seddon :  "  A  wilder- 
ness of  mountain-tops,  in  some  places  tossed  np  like  waves 
of  mud,  in  others  wrinkled  over  with  ravines,  like  models 
made  of  crumpled  broiiti  paper,  the  nearer  ones  whitish, 
strewed  with  rocks  and  bushes  "  (Memoir,  204). 

■"  There  is  no  adequate  provision  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Palestine  (except  perhaps  in  Jerusalem)  for  catching  and 
preserving  the  water  which  falls  in  the  heavy  rains  ol 
winter  and  spring :  a  provision  easily  made,  and  found  tu 
answer  admirably  in  countries  similarly  circumstanced, 
such  as  Malta  and  Bermnda,  'xrhere  the  rains  furnish  almost 
the  whole  water  supply 
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trees.  And  it  must  not  be  foigotten  tbat  during 
the  limited  time  when  the  plains  and  bottoms  are 
oovered  witli  waving  crops  of  green  or  golden  corn, 
and  when  the  naked  rocks  are  shrouded  in  that 
brilliant  covering  of  flowers  to  which  allusion  has 
Siready  been  made,  the  appearance  of  things  must 
be  far  more  inviting  than  it  is  during  that  greater 
portion  of  the  year  which  elapses  after  the  harvest, 
and  which,  as  being  the  more  habitual  aspect  of  the 
Bccne,  has  been  dwelt  upon  above. 

15.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  na- 
tion, when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the  teeming 
population  indicated  in  the  Bible,  the  condition  and 
aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been  very  dill'erent. 
Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure  evidences.  There 
is  no  country  in  which  tlie  ruined  towns  bear  so  large 
a  proportion  to  those  still  existing.  Hardly  a  hill- 
top of  the  many  within  sight  that  is  not  covered 
with  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city."  That  this 
numerous  population  knew  how  most  effectually  to 
cultivate  their  rocky  tenitory,  is  shewn  by  the 
remains  of  their  ancient  terraces,  which  constantly 
meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of  husbanding  so 
scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  preventing  its  being 
washed  by  the  torrents  into  the  valleys.  These 
frequent  I'emaius  enable  the  traveller  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  look  of  the  landscape  when  they  were 
sept  up.  But,  besides  this,  forests  appear  to  have 
stood  in  many  parts  of  Judaea"  until  the  repeated 
invasions  and  sieges  caused  their  fall,  and  the 
wretched  government  of  the  Turks  prevented  their 
reinstatement ;  and  all  this  vegetation  must  have 
reacted  on  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and,  by  pre- 
serving the  water  in  many  a  ravine  and  natural 
reservoir  w^here  now  it  is  rapidly  dried  by  the  fierce 
sun  of  the  early  summer,  must  have  influenced  mate- 
rially the  look  and  the  resources  of  the  countiy. 

16.  Advancing  northwards  from  Judaea  the  coun- 
try becomes  gradually  more  open  and  pleasant.  Plains 
of  good  soil  occur  between  the  hills,  at  first  small,P 
but  afterwards  comparatively  large.  In  some  cases 
(such  as  the  Mukhna,  which  stretches  away  fi-om  the 
feefc  of  Gerizim  for  several  miles  to  the  south  and 
east)  these  would  be  remarkable  anywhere.  The 
hills  assume  here  a  more  varied  aspect  than  in  the 
southern  districts,  springs  are  more  abundant  and 
more  permanent,  until  at  last,  when  the  district  of 
the  Jehel  Nahlus  is  reached  —  the  ancient  Mount 
Ephraim — the  traveller  encounters  an  atmosphere 
and  an  amount  of  vegetation  and  water  which,  if 
not  so  transcendently  lovely  as  the  representations  of 
enthusiastic  travellers  would  make  it,  is  yet  greatly 
superior  to  anything  he  has  met  with  in  Judaea, 
and  even  sufficient  to  recall  much  of  the  scenery  of 
the  West. 

17.  Perhaps  the  Springs  are  the  only  objects  which 
in  themselves,  and  apart  from  their  associations,  really 
strike  an  Eng.ish  traveller  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as  those  of 
Ain-jalud  or  the  Eos  el-MuMita,  where  a  great 
l-ody  of  the  clearest  water  wells  silently  but  swiftly 
out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in  the  foot  of  a 
low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms  a  con- 
siderable stream — or  as  that  of  Tell  el-Kady,  eddying 
forth  from  the  base  of  a  lovely  wooded  mound  into 
a  wide,  deep,  and  limpid  pool — or  those  of  Banias 
and  Fijsh,  where  a  large  river  leaps  headlong  foam- 
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■  Stanley,  S.  <fc  P.  117,  where  tte  lessons  to  be  gathered 
S'om  these  ruins  of  so  many  successive  nations  and  races 
»re  admirably  drawn  out. 

0  Kor  a  list  of  these,  see  Forest. 

f  That  at  the  northern  foot  of  Neby  &unwH.  ont  of 


ing  and  roaring  from  its  cave— or  even  as  that  ci 
Jenin,  bubbling  upwards  from  the  level  ground—  ars 
very  rarely  to  be  ir.et  with  out  of  irregular,  rock/, 
mountainous  countries,  and  being  such  unusual 
sights  can  hardly  be  looked  on  by  the  travellei 
without  surprise  and  emotion.  But,  added  to  this 
their  natural  impressiveness,  there  is  the  consider- 
ation of  the  prominent  part  which  so  many  of  these 
springs  have  played  in  the  history.  Even  the  caverns 
are  not  more  characteristic  of  Palestine,  or  oftener 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  both  of  the  great  national 
crises  and  of  more  ordinary  transactions.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  name  En-hakkore,  En-gedi,  Gihon, 
and,  in  this  particular  district,  the  spring  of  Harod, 
the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  En-dor,  and  En-gannim, 
reserving  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the 
special  head  of  Springs. 

IS.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from  the  upper 
level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  mountains  through  which  they  descend, 
are  also  a  great  improvement  on  those  which  form 
the  eastern  portion  of  Judah,  and  even  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  valleys  are  (as  already  remarked) 
less  precipitous,  because  the  level  from  which  they 
start  in  their  descent  is  lower,  while  that  of  the 
Jordan  valley  is  higher ;  and  they  have  lost  that 
savage  character  which  distinguishes  the  naked 
clefts  of  the  Wadys  Suweinit  and  Kelt,  of  the  Ain- 
jidy  or  Zuweirah,  and  have  become  wider  and  shal- 
lower, swelling  out  here  and  there  into  basins,  and 
containing  much  laud  under  cultivation  more  oi 
less  regular.  Fine  streams  run  through  many  ol 
these  valleys,  in  which  a  considerable  body  of  water 
is  found  even  after  the  hottest  and  longest  summers, 
their  banks  hidden  by  a  thick  shrubbery  of  oleanders 
and  other  flowering  trees, — truly  a  delicious  sight, 
and  one  most  rarely  seen  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
or  within  mapy  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  The 
mountains,  though  bare  of  wood  and  but  partially 
cultivated,  have  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look 
which  renders  those  east  of  Hebron,  and  even  those 
between  Mukhmas  and  Jericho,  so  repulsive.  In 
fact  the  eastern  district  of  the  Jehel  Nahlus  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  spots  in 
Palestine.? 

19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region  which 
lies  north-west  of  the  city  of  Nahlus,  between  it 
and  Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains  gi-adually 
break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  This  has 
been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but  it  is  spoken  of 
as  extremely  fertile — huge  fields  of  corn,  with  occa- 
sional tracts  of  wood,  recalling  the  county  of  Kent' — 
but  mostly  a  continued  expanse  of  sloping  downs. 

20.  But  with  all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  strange 
dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central  district. 
Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  everywhere,  but 
they  are  artificially  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  and  th« 
olive  is  not  a  tree  which  adds  to  the  look  of  a  landscape. 
A  few  caroobs  are  also  met  with  in  such  richer  spots 
as  the  valley  of  Nahlus.  But  of  all  natural  non- 
fruit-beariug  trees  there  is  a  singular  dearth.  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the 
parklike  scenery  of  the  adjacent  slopes  and  plains  so 
remai-kable.  True,  when  compared  with  European 
timber,  the  trees  are  but  small,  but  their  abundance 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  absolute  dearth  of 


which  rise  the  gentle  hills  which  bear  the  ruins  of  Gibeon, 
NebaUat,  &c.,  is  perhaps  the  first  of  these  in  the  advoncfi 
from  south  to  norih. 

q  Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  301. 

'  Lord  Lindsay  (Bohn's  ed.),  p.  250. 
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wood  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Carmel  is 
always  mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets  and  poets 
as  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  ;  and,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  its  character, 
we  have,  in  the  expressions  referred  to,  pretty  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  the  look  of  the  adjoining  district 
of  Ephiaim  was  not  very  diflerent  then  from  what  it 
is  now. 

21.  No  sooner,  hcwever,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
passed,  than  a  considerable  improvement  is  per- 
ceptible. The  low  hills  which  spread  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Galilee,  and  form  the  ban-ier  between 
the  plains  of  Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are  covered  with 
timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  thick 
vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Eastward 
of  these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Tabor,  dark 
with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by  contrast  with  the 
bare  slopes  of  Jehel  ed-Duhy  (the  so-called  "  Little 
Hermon  ")  and  the  white  hills  of  Nazareth.  North 
of  Tabor  and  Nazareth  is  the  plain  of  el-Bvcttauf, 
an  upland  tract  hitherto  very  imperfectly  described, 
but  apparently  of  a  similar  nature  to  Esdraelon, 
though  much  more  elevated.  It  runs  from  east 
to  west,  in  which  direction  it  is  perhaps  ten  miles 
long,  by  two  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part. 
It  is  described  as  extremely  fertile,  and  abound- 
ing in  vegetation.  Beyond  this  the  amount  of 
natural  growth  increases  at  every  step,  until  to- 
wards the  north  the  country  becomes  what  even 
ill  the  West  would  be  considered  as  well  timbered. 
The  centre  part — the  watershed  between  the  upper 
end  of  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other,  is  a  succession  of  swell- 
ing hills,  covered  with  oak  and  terebinth,  its  occa- 
sional ravines  thickly  clothed  in  addition  with  maple, 
arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  trees.  So  abundant  is 
the  timber  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  regularly 
carried  to  the  sea-coast  at  Tyre,  and  there  shipped 
as  fuel  to  the  towns  on  the  coast  (Rob.  ii.  450). 
The  general  level  of  the  country  is  not  quite  equal 
to  that  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  points  which  reach  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  anything  in  the  south,  such  as  the 
prominent  group  of  Jebel  Jurmuk,  and  perhaps 
Tibnin — and  which  have  all  the  greater  effect  from 
the  surrounding  country  being  lower.  Tibnin  lies 
about  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  as  fai*  north  as 
this  the  valleys  run  east  and  west  of  the  watershed, 
but  above  it  they  run  northwards  into  the  Litiny, 
which  cleaves  the  country  from  east  to  west,  and 
forms  the  northern  border  of  the  district,  and 
indeed  of  the  Holy  Land  itself. 

22.  The  notices  of  this  romantic  district  in  the 
Bible  are  but  scanty ;  in  fact  till  the  date  of  the 
New  Testament,  when  it  had  acquired  the  name  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  said,  for  all  pui-poses  of  history, 
to  be  hardly  mentioned.  And  even  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament times  the  interest  is  confined  to  a  very  small 
portion — the  south  and  south-west  comer  contain- 
ing Nazareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  on  the  confines  of 
Esdraelon,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Gennesaieth, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake.* 

In  the  great  Roman  conquest,  or  rather  destruc- 
tion, of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  contest  penetrated  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
interior.  Jotapata  and  Giscala — neither  of  them 
more  than  12  miies  from  the  Lake — are  the  farthest 


•  The  associations  of  Mt.  Tabor,  dim  as  they  are,  belong 
to  the  Old  Testament :  for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  wa*  no  more  the  scene  of  tbj  Transfiguration  than 
tie  Mount  of  iWves  was.    [See  vol.  11.  626a.] 
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points  to  which  we  know  of  the  struggle  extendir^a 
in  that  wooded  and  impenetrable  district.  One  w 
the  eailiest  accotmts  we  possess  describes  it  a«  a 
land  "quiet  and  secure"  (Judg.  xviii.  27).  Thei-e 
is  no  thoroughfare  through  it,  nor  any  inducemeni 
to  make  one.  May  there  not  be,  retired  in  the  re- 
cesses of  these  woody  hills  and  intricate  valleys, 
many  a  village  whose  inhabitants  have  live;'  on 
from  age  to  age  undisturbed  by  the  invasions  and  de- 
populations with  which  Israelites,  Assyrians,  Romans, 
and  Moslems  have  successively  visited  the  more  open 
and  accessible  parts  of  the  country  ? 

23.  From  the  present  appearance  of  this  district 
we  may,  with  some  allowances,  perhaps  gain 
an  idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portions 
of  the  central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier 
periods  in  the  history.  There  is  little  m?,terial 
difference  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two 
regions.  Galilee  is  slightly  nearer  the  springs  and 
the  cool  breezes  of  the  snow-covered  Lebanon,  and 
further  distant  from  the  hot  siroccos  of  the  southern 
deserts,  and  the  volcanic  nature  of  a  portion  of  its 
soil  is  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  the 
chalk  of  Judaea ;  but  these  circumstances,  though 
they  would  tell  to  a  certain  degree,  would  not 
produce  any  very  marked  differences  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  countiy  provided  other  conditions 
were  alike.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  believe 
that  the  hills  of  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebron, 
when  Abram  first  wandered  over  them,  were  not 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Belad  Besharah  or 
the  Belad  el-Buttauf.  The  timber  was  probably 
smaller,  but  the  oak-groves*  of  Moreh,  Mamre, 
Tabor,"  must  have  consisted  of  large  trees ;  and 
the  narrative  implies  that  the  "  forests"  or 
"  woods  "  of  Hareth,  Ziph,  and  Bethel  were  more 
than  mere  scrub. 

24.  The  causes  of  the  present  bareness  of  the  face 
of  the  country  are  two,  which  indeed  can  hardly 
be  separated.  The  first  is  the  destruction  of  the 
timber  in  that  long  series  of  sieges  and  invasions 
which  began  with  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (b.C. 
circa  970)  and  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  This, 
by  depriving  the  soil  and  the  streams  of  shelter 
from  the  burning  sun,  at  once  made,  as  it  inva- 
riably does,  the  climate  more  arid  than  before,  and 
doubtless  diminished  the  rainfall.  The  second  is 
the  decay  of  the  terraces  necessary  to  retain  the 
soil  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the-  round  hills.  This 
decay  is  owing  to  the  genera,  unsettlement  and 
insecurity  which  have  been  tne  lot  of  this  poor 
little  country  almost  ever  since  the  Babylonian 
conquest.  The  terraces  once  gone,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  soil  which  they  supported 
being  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter ; 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  a  renewal  of  the  wood, 
or  for  any  real  improvement  in  the  general  face 
of  the  country,  until  they  have  been  first  re- 
established. This  cannot  happen  to  any  extent 
until  a  just  and  firm  government  shall  give  con- 
fidence to  the  inhabitants. 

25.  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  of 
sm-prise  to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  hiU  tops  are,  throughout, 
selected  for  habitation.  A  town  in  a  valley  is  a 
rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand  scarce  a  single 
eminence  of  the  multitude  always  in  sight  but  is 

»  In  the  Authorised  Version  rendered  inaccurate!; 
"  plain." 

"  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3)  has  no  connexion  witii  the  mcoci 
of  the  same  name. 
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crowned  with  ?-  city  or  village,'  inhabited  or  in 
ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibility  but 
inaccessibility  had  been  the  object  of  its  builders.* 
And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These  groups 
of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled  irregularly  one 
over  the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hill-top,  their 
rectangular  outline,  flat  roofs,  and  blank  walls,  sug- 
gestive to  the  Western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than 
of  peaceful  habitation,  surrounded  by  filthy  heaps 
of  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  approached  only  by  the 
naiTow  winding  path,  worn  white,  on  the  grey  or 
brown  breast  of  the  hill — are  the  hneal  descendants, 
if  indeed  tliey  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual 
remains,  of  the  "  fenced  cities,  great  and  walled  up 
to  heaven,"  which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  Israelite  conquest.  They  bear 
witness  now,  no  less  surely  than  they  did  even  in 
that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done  through  all 
the  ravages  and  conquests  of  thirty  centuries,  to 
the  insecurity  of  the  country  —  to  the  continual 
risk  of  sudden  plunder  and  destruction  incurred 
by  those  rash  enough  to  take  up  their  dwelling 
in  the  plain.  Another  and  hardly  less  valid 
reason  fcr  the  practice  is  furnished  in  the  terms 
of  our  Lord's  well  known  apologue, — namely,  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  "  sand " 
of  the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter 
torrents  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  as  compared 
with  the  safety  and  firm  foundation  attainable  by 
building  on  the  naked  "  rock  "  of  the  hills  them- 
selves (Matt.  vii.  24-27). 

26.  These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the 
Israelites  their  main  diffiuultv  ia  the  occupation  of 
the  country.  Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleetness 
of  foot  availed,  there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as 
lions,  sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and 
fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8  ; 
2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  18),  easily  conquered.  It  was  in 
the  plains,  where  the  horses  and  chariots  of  the 
Canaanites  and  Philistines  had  space  to  manoeuvre, 
that  they  failed  in  dislodging  the  aborigines. 
"  Judah  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  .  .  .  neither  could 
Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshean  . ,  . 
nor  llegiddo,"  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  ..."  nor 
could  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt 
in  Gezer,"  on  the  maritime  plain  near  liamleh  .  .  . 
"  nor  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Ac- 
cho"  .  .  .  "and  the  Amorites  forced  the  children  of 
Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would  not  suffer 
them  to  come  down  into  the  valley  "  (Judg.  i.  19- 
35).  Thus  in  this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
conquest  were  reversed — the  conquerors  took  the 
hills,  the  conquered  kept  the  plains.  To  a  people 
so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
stant satisfaction  in  the  elevation  and  inaccessibility 
of  their  highland  regions.  This  is  evident  in  every 
page  of  their  literature,  which  is  tinged  throughout 
with  a  highland  colouring.  The  "  mountains  "  were 
to  "  bring  peace,"  the  "  little  hills,  justice  to  the 
people :"  when  plenty  came,  the  corn  was  to  flourish 
on  the  "top  of  the  mountains"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  16). 
In  like  manner  the  mountains  were  to  be  joyful 
before  Jehovah  when  He  came  to  judge  His  people 
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»  The  same  thing  may  be  observed,  though  not  with 
the  same  exclusive  regularity,  in  Provence,  a  country 
which,  In  its  natural  and  artificial  features,  presents  many 
•  likeness  to  Palestine. 

»  Two  such  may  be  named  as  types  of  the  rest, — 
Xuriilt  Jitt  (perhaps  an  ancient  Gath  or  Gltta),  perched 


(xcviii.  8).  What  gave  its  keenest  sting  (o  th« 
Babylonian  conquest,  was  the  consideration  that 
the  "  mountains  of  Israel,"  the  "  ancient  high 
places,"  were  become  a  "  prey  and  a  derision  ;"  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  joyful  circum- 
stances of  the  restoration  is,  that  the  mountains 
"  shall  yield  their  fruit  &%  before,  and  be  settled 
after  their  old  estates"  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  1,  8,  11) 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this, 
which  pervades  the  writings  of  the  psalmists  and 
prophets  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner,  and  must 
be  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  Bible.  (See 
the  citations  in  Sinai  ^  Pal.  ch,  ii.  viii.)  Nor 
was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  surrounding  heathen. 
We  have  their  own  testimony  that  in  their  estima- 
tion Jehovah  was  the  "  God  of  the  mountains " 
(1  K.  XX.  28),  and  they  showed  their  appreciation 
of  the  fact  by  fighting  (as  already  noticed),  when 
possible,  in  the  lowlands.  The  contrast  is  strongly 
brought  out  in  the  repeated  expression  of  the  psalmists. 
"  Some,"  like  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the 
lowlands,  "put  their  trust  in  chariots  ar,d  some 
in  horses;  but  we" — we  mountaineers,  from  our 
"sanctuary"  on  the  heights  of  "  Zion  " — "will 
remember  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God,"  "  the 
God  of  Jacob  our  father,"  the  shepherd- warrior, 
whose  only  weapons  were  sword  and  bow — the  God 
who  is  now  a  high  fortress  for  us — "  at  whose  com- 
mand both  chariot  and  horse  are  fallen,"  "  who 
burneth  the  chariots  in  the  fire"  (Ps.  xx.  1,  7. 
xlvi.  7-11,  Isxvi.  2,  6). 

27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other  edifices 
besides  the  "  fenced  cities."  The  tiny  white  domes 
which  stand  perched  here  and  there  on  the  summits 
of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy  ground  in 
which  some  Mahometan  saint  is  resting — sometimes 
standing  alone,  sometimes  near  the  village,  in 
either  case  surrounded  with  a  rude  inclosure,  and 
overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade  and  pleasant 
colour  of  terebinth  or  caroob— these  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  "  high  places "  or  sanctuaries  so 
constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which 
were  set  up  "  on  every  high  hill  and  under  every 
green  tree"  (Jer.  ii.  20;  Ez.  vi.  13). 

28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  different  districts,  arises  a  further  peculiarity 
most  interesting  and  most  characteristic — namely, 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  from  various  commanding  points.  The 
number  oi panoramas  which  present  themselves  to 
the  traveller  in  Palestine  is  tiuly  remarkable.  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Jordan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown — the  prospects  from 
the  height  of  Beni  naim,J  near  Hebron,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  fi-om  Neby  Samwil,  from  Bethel, 
from  Gerizim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin,  Carmel*  Tabor, 
Safed,  the  Castle  of  Banias,  the  Kvbhet  en  Naur 
above  Damascus — are  known  to  many  travellers. 
Their  peculiar  charm  resides  in  their  w^ide  extent, 
the  number  of  spots  historically  remarkable  which 
are  visible  at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  the  most  distant  objects  comparatively 
close,  and  the  consideration  that  in  many  cases  the 
feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same  ground,  and  th9 


on  one  of  the  western  spurs  of  the  Jebd  NaUns,  and  de- 
scried high  up  beside  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Nailus ;  and 
Wezr  or  Mazr,  on  the  absolute  top  of  the  lofty  peaked  bill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  spring  of  JaXM  wnlU  forth, 
y  Kobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  \.  490. 
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eyes  resting  on  the  same  spots  which  have  been 
stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by  the  most  famous  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  and  heroes,  of  all  the  successive 
nges  in  the  eventful  history  of  the  country.  We 
oan  stand  where  Abram  and  Lot  stood  looking  down 
from  Bethel  into  the  Jordan  valley,  when  Lot  chose 
to  go  to  Sodom  and  the  great  destiny  of  the  Hebrew 
l^ople  was  fixed  for  ever ;  *  or  with  Abraham  on 
the  height  near  Hebron  gazing  over  the  gulf  towards 
Sodom  at  the  vast  column  of  smoke  as  it  towered 
aloft  tinged  with  the  rising  sun,  and  wondering 
whether  h  s  kinsman  had  escaped ;  or  with  Gaal 
the  son  of  Ebed  on  Gerizim  when  he  watched  the 
armed  men  steal  along  like  the  shadowof  the  moun- 
tains on  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna;  or  with  Deborah 
and  Barak  on  Mount  Tabor  when  they  saw  the  hosts 
o^'the  Canaanites  marshalling  to  their  doom  on  the 
undulations  of  Esdraelon;  or  with  Elisha  on  Cannel 
looking  across  the  same  wide  space  towards  Shunem, 
ana  recognizing  the  bereaved  mother  as  she  urged  her 
course  over  the  flat  before  him  ;  or,  in  later  times, 
with  Mohammed  on  the  heights  above  Damascus, 
when  he  put  by  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  paradise  ; 
or  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  on  Neby  Samwil  when 
he  refused  to  look  at  the  towers  of  the  Holy  City, 
in  the  lie'.iverance  of  which  he  could  take  no  part. 
These  wc  can  see  ;  but  the  most  famous  and  the  most 
extensive  of  all  we  caanot  see.  The  view  of  Balaam 
from  Pisgah,  and  the  view  of  Moses  from  the  same 
spot,  we'  cannot  realize,  because  the  locality  of 
Pisgah  is  not  yet  accessible. 

These  views  are  a  feature  in  which  Palestine  is 
perhaps  approached  by  no  other  country,  certainly 
by  no  country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  world.  Great  as  is  their  charm 
when  viewed  as  mere  landscapes,  their  deep  and 
abiding  interest  lies  in  their  intimate  connexion  with 
the  history  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
they  conoborate  its  statements.  By  its  constant  re- 
ference to  localities — mountain,  rock,  plain,  river, 
tiee — the  Bible  seems  to  invite  examination ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  such  examination  that  we  can 
»ppreciate  its  minute  accuracy  and  realize  how  far 
its  plain  matter  of  fact  statements  of  actual  occur- 
Tences,  to  actual  persons,  in  actual  places — how  far 
diese  raise  its  records  above  the  unreal  and  un- 
connected rhapsodies,  and  the  vain  repetitions,  of 
the  sacred  books  of  other  religions." 

29.  A  few  vrords  must  be  said  in  general  de- 
scription of  the  maiitime  lowland,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  intei-venes  between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands,  and  of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  its  great  divisions. 

This  region,  only  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
^f  the  Mediten-anean,  extends  without  interruption 
♦i-om  el-Arish,  south  of  Gaza,  to  IMount  Carmel.  It 
•laturally  divides  itself  into  two  portions,  each  of 
about  half  its  length:— the  lower  one  the  wider; 
the  upper  one  the  naiTOwer.  The  lower  half  is  the 
Plain  of  the  Philistines — PhOistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews 
called  it,  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland.  [Sephela.] 
The  upper  half  is'the  Sharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old 
and  Kew  Testaments,  the  "  Forest  country"  of  Jo- 
sephus  and  the  LXX.  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §3  ; 
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LXX.  Is.  Irv.  10).  [Sharon.]  Viewed  tiom  thi 
sea  this  maritime  region  appears  as  a  long  low  coast 
of  white  or  cream-coloured  sand,  its  slight  undula- 
tions rising  occasionally  into  mounds  or  cliffs,  which 
in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa  and  Um-kha'id, 
almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  headlands.  Over 
these  white  undulations,  in  the  faithest  backgi-ound, 
stretches  the  faint  blue  level  line  of  the  highlands 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 

30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  without.  But 
from  within,  when  traversed,  or  overlooked  from 
some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  such  as  Beit-ur  or 
Beit-nettif,  the  prospect  is  very  different. 

The  Philistine  Plain  is  on  an  average  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  in  width  from  the  coast  to  the  first 
beginning  of  the  belt  of  hills,  which  forms  the  gra- 
dual approach  to  the  highland  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  This  district  of  inferior  hills  contains  many 
places  which  have  been  identified  with  those  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  conquest  as  being  in  the  Plain, 
and  it  was  therefore  probably  attached  originally  to 
the  plain,  and  not  to  the  highland.  It  is  described 
by  modern  travellers  as  a  beautiful  open  countiy, 
consisting  of  low  calcareous  hills  rising  from  the  allu- 
vial soil  of  broad  arable  valleys,  covered  with  inha- 
bited villages  and  deserted  ruins,  and  clothed  with 
much  natural  shrubbery  and  with  large  plantations 
of  olives  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ;  the  whole 
gi-adually  broadening  dovni  into  the  wide  expanne  of 
the  plain''  itself.  The  Plain  is  in  many  parts  almost 
a  dead  level,  in  otheis  gently  undulating  in  long 
waves;  here  and  there  low  mounds  or  hillocks,  each 
crowned  with  its  villasre,  and  more  rarely  still  a 
hill  overtopping  the  rest,  like  Tell  es-Safieh  or 
Ajlun,  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of  Jewish  or  Ciu- 
sading  times.  The  larger  towns,  as  Gaza  and  Ash- 
dod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are  surrounded 
with  huge  groves  of  olive,  sycamore,  and  palm,  as 
in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28) — 
some  of  them  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  The  whole  plain  appears  to  consist  of  a 
brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but  rich,  and  almost  with- 
out a  stone.  This  is  noted  as  its  characteristic 
in  a  remarkable  expression  of  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Maccabean  wars,  a  gi-eat  part  of  which  were 
fought  in  this  locality  (1  Mace.  x.  73).  It  is  to  this 
absence  of  stone  that  the  disappearance  of  its  ancient 
towns  and  villages — so  much  more  complete  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country — is  to  be  traced. 
The  common  mat(  rial  is  brick,  made,  after  the 
Egyptian  fashion,  of  the  sandy  loam  of  the  plain 
mixed  with  stubble,  and  this  has  been  washed 
away  in  almost  all  cases  by  the  rains  of  successive 
centuries  (Thomson,  563).  It  is  .--ow,  as  it  was 
when  the  Philistines  possessed  it,  one  enormous 
cornfield ;  an  ocean  of  wheat  covere  the  wide  ex- 
panse between  the  hills  and  the  sand  dunes  of  tht 
sea-shore,  without  interruption  of  -tny  kind  —  nc 
break  or  hedge,  hardly  even  a  tmgle  olive-tree 
(Thomson,  552  ;  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  175).  Its  fer- 
tility is  marvellous;  for  the  prodigious  crops  which 
it  raises  are  produced,  and  probably  have  been  pro- 
duced almost  year  by  year  for  the  last  40  cen- 
turies, without  any  of  the  appliances  which  we  finj 


«  Stanley,  S.  &  P.  218,  9. 

»  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  t/j  compare  (in 
regard  to  tbis  one  only  of  the  many  pointfi  In  which  they 
:«ffer)  the  Bible  with  the  Koran.  So  little  ascertainable 
connexion  has  the  Koran  with  the  life  or  career  of  Mo- 
hninmed,  that  it  seems  Impossible  to  arrange  it  with  any 
s8rt«dnty  in  the  order,  real  or  ostensible,  of  its  compositidn. 


With  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  each  book  belongs  to 
a  certain  period.  It  describes  the  persons  of  that  period ; 
the  places  under  the  names  which  they  tfien  bore,  actf 
with  many  a  note  of  identity  by  which  they  can  often  b* 
still  recogniied ;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  almost  without 
exaggeration,  to  be  the  best  Handbook  to  Palestine. 
>>  Robinson,  B'h.  Be*,  ii.  15,  20,  29,  32,  228. 
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uiCMaary  for  success — with  no  manure  beyond  thai 
natuniliy  supplied  by  the  washing  down  of  the  hill- 
ttirrents — without  irrigation,  without  succession  of 
ci-ops,  and  with  only  the  rudest  method  of  husbandly. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jews  struggled  hard  to  get,  and 
the  i'hilistines  to  keep  such  a  prize:  no  wonder  that 
tlie  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  content  to  tra- 
veise  and  re-traverse  a  region  wheie  their  supplies 
of  corn  were  so  *  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beit  Jihrin,  appears  to  have  been 
covered,  as  late  as  the  sixth  century,  with  a  forest, 
called  the  Foi-est  of  Gerar;  but  of  this  no  traces  are 
l^nown  now  to  exist  (Procopius  of  Gaza,  Scholia  on 
'2  Chr.  xiv.). 

31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  of  a  more 
abrupt  chai'acter  than  those  of  Philistia,  and  with- 
out the  intermediate  hilly  region  there  occurring. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  more  undulating  and  iiTegular 
than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams  from  the 
central  hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and 
containing  water  during  the  whole  year.  Owing 
to  the  general  level  of  the  surface  and  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  on  the  shore,  several  of  these 
streams  spread  out  into  wide  marshes,  which  might 
without  difficulty  be  turned  to  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, but  in  their  present  neglected  state  form  large 
boggy  places.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying 
from  bright  red  to  deep  black,  and  producing  enor- 
mous cj-ops  of  weeds  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Here  and  there,  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  or 
the  borders  of  the  marshes,  are  large  tracts  of  rank 
meadow,  where  many  a  herd  of  camels  or  cattle 
may  be  seen  feeding,  as  the  royal  herds  did  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  2Sj.  At  its  northern 
end  Sharon  is  narrowed  by  the  low  hills  which  gather 
round  the  western  flanks  of  Carmel,  and  gradually 
encroach  upon  it  until  it  terminates  entirely  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain  itself,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory  by  which 
to  communicate  with  the  plain  on  the  north. 

32.  The  tract  of  white  sand  ali-e;idy  mentioned  as 
foiming  the  shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is  gra- 
dually encroaching  on  this  magnificent  region.  In 
the  south  it  has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the  north 
between  Caesarea  and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are  said  to  be 
as  much  as  three  miles  wide  and  300  feet  high. 
The  obstruction  which  is  thus  caused  to  the  out- 
flow of  the  streams  has  been  already  noticed.  All 
along  the  edge  of  Sharon  there  are  pools  and  marshes 
due  to  it.  In  some  places  the  sand  is  covered  by  a 
stunted  growth  of  mai'itime  pines,  the  descendants  of 
the  forests  which  at  the  Christian  era  gave  its  name 
to  this  portion  of  the  Plain,  and  which  seem  to 
have  existed  as  late  as  the  second  crusade  (Vinisauf 
In  Chron.  ofCrus.).  It  is  probable,  for  the  reasons 
alreiidy  stated,  that  the  Jews  never  permanently 
occupied  moie  than  a  small  portion  of  this  rich  and 
favoured  region.  Its  principal  towns  were,  it  is  true, 
allotted  to  the  ditlerent  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47  ; 
xri.  3,  Gezer;  xvii.  11,  Dor,  &c.) ;  but  this  was  in 
UDtiripation  of  the  intended  conquest  (liii.  3-6). 
fhs  live  cities  of  the  Philistines  remained  in  their 
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'  Le  grenier  de  la  Syrie  (Due  de  Raguse,  Voyage). 

^  The  Bedouins  from  beyond  Jordan,  whom  Gideon 
repulsed,  destroyed  the  earth  "as  far  as  Gaza;"  i.  e.  they 
filled  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  overflowed  into  Sharon, 
tud  thence  sot-'liwards  to  the  richest  prize  of  the  day. 

•  Thia  dietr-st,  c&lled  the  Sahd  AtMit.  between  the  sea 

VOL.  n. 


possession  (1  Sam.  v.,  xxi  10,  xxvii.);  kfflil  the 
district  w<b  regarded  as  one  independent  of  ami 
apai-t  fVom  Israel  (xxvii.  2  ;  1  K.  ii.  39 ;  2  K.  ri^. 
2,  3).  In  like  manner  Dor  remained  in  the  handE 
of  the  Canaanitas  (Judg.  i.  27),  and  Gezer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  till  taken  from  them  in 
Solomon's  time  by  his  father-in-law  (IK.  ix.  16). 
We  find  that  towards  the  end  of  the  monarchv  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  possession  of  Lydd,Jrmzu, 
Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plain  (Neh.  xi.  34  ;  2 
Chr.  xxviii.  18)  ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  extension  from  their  nativa  hills,  in  the  rough 
ground  of  which  they  were  safe  from  the  attack  of 
cavalry  and  chariots.  But,  though  the  Jews  never 
had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  had  its  own  popu- 
lation, and  towns  probably  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Syria.  Both  Gaza  and  Askelon  had  regular  ports 
(majumas) ;  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  very  important  and  very  large  long  before  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia, 
27-29).  Ashdod,  though  on  the  open  plain,  resisted 
for  29  years  the  attack  of  the  whole  Egyptian  force: 
a  similar  attack  to  that  which  reduced  Jerusalem 
without  a  blow  (2  Chr.  xii.),  and  was  sufficient  on 
another  occasion  to  destroy  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  even  when  fortified  by  the  works  of  a 
score  of  successive  monarchs  (2  K.  xxv.  1-3). 

33.  In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  considered 
the  pride  of  the  country  {B.  J.  i.  29,  §9),  and  some 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  province  stood  in 
it — Caesarea,  Antipatris,  DiospoHs.  The  one  ancient 
port  of  the  Jews,  the  "  beautiful  "  city  of  Joppa, 
occupied  a  position  central  between  the  Shefelah  and 
Sharon.  Roads  led  from  these  various  cities  to  each 
other,  to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  in- 
terior, and  to  Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and 
south.  The  commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Da- 
mascus, of  Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt, 
Rome,  and  the  infant  colonies  of  the  west ;  and  that 
traffic  and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Now,  Caesai-ea  is  a  wave- 
washed  ruin  ;  Antipatris  has  vanished  both  in  name 
and  substance ;  Diospolis  has  shaken  off  the  appel- 
lation which  it  bore  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
and  is  a  mere  village,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruin 
of  its  fine  mediaeval  chuich,  and  for  the  palm-grove 
which  shrouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
taans  a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  is  the 
nearest  point  at  which  the  sea-going  travellers  from 
the  West  can  appioach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles 
above  Jaffa  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Bedouins  who  roam  (as  they  always 
have  '•roamed)  over  parts  of  the  plain,  plundering 
all  passers-by,  and  extorting  black  mail  from  the 
wretched  peasants,  has  desolated  a  large  district, 
and  effectually  prevents  it  being  used  any  longer 
as  the  route  for  travellers  fiom  south  to  north; 
while  in  the  portions  which  are  free  from  thii. 
scourge,  the  teeming  soil  itself  is  doomed  to  un- 
productiveness through  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rulers,  whose  exactions  have  driven,  and 
are  driving,  its  industrious  and  patient  inhabitants 
to  remoter  parts  of  the  land.* 


and  the  western  flanks  of  Carmel,  has  been  within  a  very 
few  years  reduced  from  being  one  of  the  most  tbrivicK 
and  productive  regions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  one  of  tht 
most  profitable  to  the  government,  to  desolation  and  de- 
sertion, by  these  wicked  exactions.  The  taxes  are  paij  in 
kind  ;  and  the  officers  who  gather  them  demand  eo  mBCB 
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34.  The  characteristics  already  descri1)ed  art  hardly 
peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her  hilly  surface  and  general 
height,  her  rocky  ground  and  thin  soil,  her  torrent 
beds  wide  and  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
ev?n  her  belt  of  maritime  lowland — these  she  shares 
with  other  lands,  though  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  find  them  united  elsewhere.  But  there  is  one 
feature,  as  ypt  only  alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands 
alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jordan — the  one  River 
of  the  country. 

35.  Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments  north  and  south,  outside 
the  naiTow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  top  to 
bottom — from  north  to  south  —  fi-om  Antioch  to 
Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the  eastern  horn  of  the  lied  Sea, 
Syiia  is  cleft  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ti'ench  running 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
dividing,  as  if  by  a  fosse  or  ditch,  the  central  range  of 
maritime  highlands  from  those  furtlier  east.'  At  two 
points  only  in  its  length  is  the  trench  interrupted : — 
by  the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  by  the 
high  gi-ound  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three 
compartment ;  thus  foiined,  the  northera  is  the  valley 
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of  the  Orontes ;  the  southern  is  the  Wady  e!-Arabah , 
while  the  central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jcrd&u,  th« 
Arabah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks,  arJ 
the  Ghor  of  the  Arabs.  Whether  this  remaikab!« 
fissure  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  originally  ran 
without  interruption  from  the  Medit«n-anean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  was  afterwards  (though  still  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  historic  period)  broken  by 
the  protrusion  or  elevation  of  the  two  tracts  just 
named,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  the  present  state 
of  our  geological  knowledge  of  this  region.  The 
central  of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  do  ;  it  is  also  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three.  The  river  is  elsewhere 
described  in  detail  [Jordan]  ;  but  it  and  the  valley 
through  which  it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary 
descent — and  which  seems  as  it  were  to  enclose  and 
conceal  it  during  the  whole  of  its  course — must  be 
here  briefly  characterized  as  essential  to  a  coiTect 
comprehension  of  the  country  of  which  they  form 
the  external  barrier,  dividing  Galilee,  Ephraim,  and 
Judah  from  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab,  respec- 
tively. 


Profile-Section  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Dead  Scb  to  Maiuit  Hermoo.  along  the  tine  of  the  Jordjii 


36.  To  speak  first  of  the  Valley.  It  begins  with 
the  river  at  its  remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  Hennon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  150 
miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance  its 
course  is  stfaight,  and  its  direction  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1700 
feet  above  Ihe  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1317  feet  below  it, 
so  that  between  these  two  points  the  valley  falls 
with  more  or  less  regularity  through  a  height  of 
more  than  3000  feet.  But  though  the  river  dis- 
appears at  this  point,  the  valley  still  continues  its 
descent  below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it 
reaches  a  further  depth  of  1308  feet.  So  that  the 
bottom  of  this  extraordinary  crevasse  is  actually 
more  than  2600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.ll  Even  that  portion  which  extends  down  to 
the  brink  of  the  lake  and  is  open  to  observation, 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  the  road  by  which 
these  depths  are  reached  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
or  Hebron  must  be  very  steep  and  abrupt.  But 
this  is  not  its  real  peculiarity.  Equally  great  and 
sudden  descents  may  be  found  in  our  own  or  other 


grain  for  their  own  perquisites  as  to  leave  the  peasant 
Darely  enoHgh  for  the  next  sowing.  In  addition  to  this, 
RS  'oiig  as  any  people  remain  in  a  district  they  are  liable 
for  the  whole  of  the  tax  at  which  the  district  is  rated. 
No  wonder  that  under  such  pressure  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sahd  Attilit  have  almost  all  emigrated  to  Egypt, 
where  the  system  is  better,  and  better  administered. 

'  So  remarkable  is  this  depression,  that  it  is  adopted  by 
the  great  geographer  Ritter  as  the  base  of  his  aescription 
cf  Syria. 

"c  iT'oep  as  It  now  >s,  the  Dead  Soa  was  once  doubtless 
tor  de»pe.-,  for  the  seiSimeni  brought  \nt^  it  by  the  Jordan 


mountainous  countries.  That  which  distinguishes 
this  from  all  others  is  the  fact  that  it  is  made  into 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  traveller  who 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  reached  a 
point  nearly  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as 
the  miners  in  the  lowest  levels  of  the  deepest  mines 
ot  Cornwall. 

37.  In  width  the  valley  varies.  In  its  upper  and 
shallower  portion,  as  between  Banias  and  the  lake 
of  Hflleh,  it  is  about  five  miles  across ;  the  enclosing 
mountiins  of  moderate  height,  though  tolerably 
vertical  in  character ;  the  floor  almost  an  absolute 
flat,  with  the  mysterious  river  hidden  from  sight 
in  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  reeds  and  mai'sh  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  Hflleh  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  information,  it  contracts,  and  be- 
comes more  of  an  ordinary  ra\nne  or  glen. 

It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that  the 
valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular  cha- 
racter. During  the  greater  part  of  this  portion, 
it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall 
to  the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  presei-ve 
their  straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive 
horizontal  wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole '' 


must  be  gradually  accumulating.  No  data,  however,  exist 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  this  accumulation. 
I  i"  North  of  the  AVady  Zurka  their  character  alters 
I  They  lose  the  vertical  wall-like  appearance,  so  striking 
at  Jericho,  and  become  more  broken  and  sloping.  The 
writer  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  behind 
Belsan  from  the  Burj  at  Zerin  in  Oct.  1861.  Zerin,  though 
distant,  is  sufficiently  high  to  command  a  prospect  into 
the  interior  of  the  mountiiins.  Thus  viewed,  their  wall- 
I'te  character  had  entirely  vanished.  There  appeared 
instead,  an  infinity  of  separate  simniit.s,  fully  as  irregular 
bol  moltitudinous  as  any  (fist' let  west  of  Jordan.,  rule; 
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<l*«t:wi3e.  H're  and  there  they  ar°  "loven  by  the 
vast  mysterious  rents,  through  which  the  Hiero- 
niax,  the  Wady  Zurka,  and  other  streams  force 
their  way  down  to  the  Jordan.  The  western  moun- 
vains  are  more  iiTegular  in  height,  their  slopes 
less  vertical,  and  their  general  line  is  interrupted 
by  projecting  outposts  such  as  Tell  Fasail,  and 
Kum  Surtaheh.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede 
in  a  kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  which  it 
tlienceforward  retains  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  What  the  real  ijottom  of  this 
cavity  may  be,  or  at  what  depth  below  the  surface, 
is  not  yet  known,  but  that  which  meets  the  eye  is 
a  level  or  gently  undulating  surface  of  light  sandy 
soil,  about  Jericho  brilliant  white,  about  Beisan 
dark  and  reddish,  crossed  at  intervals  by  the  torrents 
of  the  Western  highlands  which  have  ploughed 
their  zigzag  course  deep  down  into  its  soft  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  autumn  betray  the  presence  of 
moisture  by  the  bright  green  of  the  thorn-bushes 
which  flourish  in  and  around  their  channels,  and 
cluster  in  gi-eater  profusion  round  the  springheads 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Formerly  palms 
abounded  on  both  sides'  of  the  Jordan  at  its 
lower  end,  but  none  now  exist  there.  Passing 
through  this  vegetation,  such  as  it  is,  the  traveller 
emerges  on  a  plain  of  bare  sand  furrowed  out  in 
inniimerable  channels  by  the  rain-streams,  all  run- 
ning eastward  towards  the  river,  which  lies  there 
in  the  distance,  though  in\'isible.  Gradually  these 
channels  increase  in  number  and  depth  till  they  form 
steep  cones  or  mounds  of  sand  of  brilliant  white,  50 
to  100  feet  high,  their  lower  part  loose,  but  their 
upper  portion  indurated  by  the  action  of  the  rains 
and  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  sun.J  Here  and 
there  these  cones  are  marshalled  in  a  tolerably  re- 
gular line,  like  gigantic  tents,  and  form  the  bank  of 
a  terrace  oveilooking  a  flat  considerably  lower  in 
level  than  that  already  traversed.  After  crossing 
this  lower  flat  for  some  distance,  another  descent, 
of  a  few  feet  only,  is  made  into  a  thick  growth 
of  dwarf  shrubs  :  and  when  this  has  been  pursued 
until  the  traveller  has  well  nigh  lost  all  patience, 
he  suddenly  arrives  on  the  edge  of  a  "  hole"  filled 
with  thick  trees  and  shrubs,  whose  tops  rise  to  a 
level  with  his  feet.  Through  the  thicket  comes  the 
welcome  sound  of  rushing  waters.  This  is  the 
Jordan."^ 

38.  Buried  as  it  is    thus  between   such   lofty 
ranges,  and  shielded  from  every  breeze,  the  climate 
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gradually  In  height  as  they  receded  eastward.  Is  this  the 
case  with  this  locality  only  ?  or  would  the  whole  region 
east  of  the  Jordan  prove  equally  broken,  if  viewed 
snfficiently  near?  Prof.  Stanley  hint?  that  such  may  be 
the  case  (&  &  P.  32o;.  Certainly  the  hills  of  Judah  and 
Sftmaria  appear  as  much  a  "  wail "  as  those  east  of  Jordan, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea-coast. 

>  Jericho  was  the  city  of  palm-trees  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15) ; 
and  Josephus  mentions  the  palms  of  Abila,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  as  the  scene  of  Moses'  last  address. 
"  The  whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  says  Mr.  Poole,  "  is 
strewed  with  palms"  {Gcogr.  Society's  Journal,  1856). 
Dr.  Anderson  (192)  describes  a  large  grove  as  standing  on 
the  lower  margin  of  the  sea  between  Wady  Mojeb  (Amon) 
tnd  Zurka  Main  (Callirhoe). 

j  The  writer  is  here  speaking  from  his  own  observation 
of  the  lower  part.  A  similar  description  is  given  by  Lynch 
of  the  upper  part  (^Official Seport,  April  ij  ,•  v  *>ade  Velde, 
Kcmdr,  125). 

*  The  lines  T'hich  have  given  many  a  young  mind  its 
•"^^t  aaid  mom  la.sting  impreaei>iu  of  the  Jordan  and  *♦« 


of  toe  Jordan  valley  is  extremely  hot  And  relaxing. 

Its  enervating  influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jericho,  who  are  a  small  feeble  exhausted  race, 
dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  on  the 
hardier  peasants  of  the  highland  villages  (Reb.  i. 
550),  and  to  this  day  prone  to  the  vices  which  are 
often  developed  by  tropical  climates,  and  which 
brought  destruction  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But 
the  circumstances  which  ai'e  unfavourab'e  to  morals 
are  most  favourable  to  fertility.  Whether  thei-e 
was  any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation 
in  this  region  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not  'say;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  is 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abila  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who 
calls  the  whole  district  a  "  divine  spot"  (Belov 
Xop'i-ov,  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3  ;  see  vol.  i.  976).™  Beth- 
shan  was  a  proverb  among  the  Rabbis  for  its  fertility 
Succoth  was  the  site  of  Jacob's  first  settlement  west 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  theiefore  was  probably  then, 
as  it  still  is,  an  eligible  spot.  In  later  times 
indigo  and  sugar  appejir  to  have  been  grown  near 
Jericho  and  elsewhere  ;  °  aqueducts  are  still  partially 
standing,  of  Christian  or  Saracenic  arches  ;  and  there 
are  remains,  all  over  the  plain  between  Jericho  and 
the  riyer,  of  former  residences  or  towns  and  of 
systems  of  irrigation  (Ritter,  Jordan,  503,  512) 
Phasaelis,  a  few  miles  further  north,  was  built  by 
Herod  the  Great;  and  there  were  other  towns  either 
in  or  closely  bordering  on  the  plain.  At  present  this 
part  is  almost  entirely  desert,  and  cultivation  is 
confined  to  the  upper  portion,  between  Sakwt  and 
Beisan.  There  indeed  it  is  conducted  on  a  grand 
scale  ;  and  the  traveller  as  he  journeys  along  the 
road  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  the  western 
mountains,  overlooks  an  immense  extent  of  the 
richest  land,  abundantly  watered,  and  covered  with 
corn  and  other  grain."  Here,  too,  as  at  .Fericho,  the 
cultivation  is  conducted  principally  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villages  on  the  western  mountains. 

39.  All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns,  or 
for  the  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
exists,  in  the  Ghor,  is  obtained  from  the  torrents  and 
springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all  purposes 
to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the  Jordan  is 
useless.  So  rapid  that  its  course  is  one  continued 
cataract ;  so  crooked,  that  in  the  whole  of  its  lower 
and  main  course,  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile  straight ; 
so  broken  with  rapids  and  other  impediments,  that 


surrounding  scenery,  are  not  more  accurate  than  many 
other  versions  of  Scripture  scenes  and  facts : — 
"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  fiood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ; 
So  to  the  Jews  c".d  Canaan  stood. 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 
i  Besides  Gilgal,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  four  cities 
or  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  (Josh, 
xviii.  21).     The  rebuilding  of  the  last-named  town  la 
Ahab's    reign   probably  indicates   an    increase   in    the 
prosperity  of  the  district. 

m  This  seems  to  have  been  the  n-epi'xtopo?,  or  "  region 
round  about"  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  ana 
possibly  answering  to  the  Ciccar  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
(See  Stanley,  S.  &  P.  284,  488.) 

n  The  word  sukkar  (sugar)  is  found  in  the  names  of  places 
near  Tiberias  below  Sebbeh  (Masada),  and  near  Gaza,  se 
well  as  at  Jericho.  All  these  are  in  the  depressed  regions 
For  the  iadigo,  see  Poole  {Geoyr.  Journal,  xxvi.  67). 

•  Robinson,  ill.  314;  and  from  the  writer's  own  oo- 
sarTatiOi?. 
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no  boat  can  swim  for  more  than  the  same  distance 
continuously;  so  deep  below  the  surfac*  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  that  it  is  invisible,  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  approached  ;  resolutely  refusing  all  com- 
munication with  the  ocean  and,  ending  in  .a  lake, 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  whi".h  render  navigation 
impossible — with  all  these  characteristics  the  Jordan, 
in  any  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word  "  river,"  is 
no  river  at  all ; — alike  useless  for  iiTigation  and  na- 
vigation, it  is  in  fact,  what  its  Arabic  name  signifies, 
nothing  but  a  "  great  watering  place"  (jSheriat  el- 
Khehir). 

40.  But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a  river  in 
the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so 
than  the  other  streams  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
at  least  perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they 
are  mere  winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming 
during  the  continuance  of  the  I'ain,  and  quickly 
drying  up  after  the  commencement  of  summer : 
"  What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish  ;  when 
it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place  .... 
chey  go  to  nothing  and  perish  "  (Job  vi.  15).  For 
fully  half  the  year,  these  "  rivers  "  or  "  bi'ooks," 
ds  our  version  of  the  Bible  renders  the  special  term 
(nachalj  which  designates  them  in  the  original,  are 
often  mere  diy  lanos  of  hot  wliite  or  grey  stones  ;  or 
if  their  water  still  continues  to  run,  it  is  a  tiny  rill, 
working  its  way  through  heaps  of  parched  boulders 
in  the  centre  of  a  broad  flat  tract  of  loose  stones, 
often  onljr  traceable  by  the  thin  line  of  verdure 
which  springs  up  ■'long  its  course.  Those  who  have 
travelled  ia  Provence  or  Granada  in  the  summer  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognisinu;  this  description,  and 
in  comprehending  how  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
"river"  or  "brook"  must  mislead  those  who  can 
only  read  the  exact  and  vivid  narrative  of  the  Bible 
through  the  medium  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

This  subject  will  be  More  fully  described,  and  a 
list  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  the  Holy  Land 
given  under  River. 

41 .  How  far  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Though  not  the  shortest  route  between 
Galilee  and  Judaea,  it  would  yet,  as  far  as  the  levels 
and  fonn  of  tlie  ground  are  concerned,  be  the  most 
practicable  for  large  bodies  ;  though  these  advantages 
would  be  seriously  counterbalanced  by  the  sultry 
heat  of  its  climate,  as  compared  with  the  freslier  air 
of  the  more  difficult  road  over  the  higlilands. 

The  ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty. 

(1.)  From  2  Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  tlie 
captives  taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  tlie 
northern  kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Jericho.  The  route  pursued 
was  probably  by  Nablus  across  the  Mukhna,  and 
by  Wady  Ferrah  or  Fasail  into  the  Jordan  valley. 
Why  this  road  was  taken  is  a  mystery,  since  it  is 
not  stated  or  imolied  that  the  captives  were  accom- 
panied by  any  heavy  baggage  which  would  make  it 
difficult  to  travel  over  the  central  route.  It  would 
«eem,  however,  to  have  been  the  usual  road  from 
the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xx\\.  11  with 
xix.  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to  passing 
through  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  city. 

p  WUIibald  omits  his  route  between  Caesarea  (?  C.  Phi- 
Ippl  =  Banias)  and  the  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
near  Jericho.    He  is  always  assumed  to  have  come  down 
tie  TftUey. 
1  Num.  xxl.  fi.  '  Nuk:.  xi.  IX 

•  Neb.  U  IS.  <  1  Sam.  kit.  26. 
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(2.)  Pompey  brought  his  aimy  and  siege-trais 

from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40),  pa.«*  Scy- 
thopolis  and  Pella,  and  thence  by  Koreae  (possibly 
the  present  Kerawa  at  the  foot  of  the  Wady  Ferrah) 
to  Jericho  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  6,  §5). 

(3.)  Vespasian  marched  from  Emmaus,  on  the 
edge  cf  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not  far  east  of  Ramleh, 
past  Neapolis  (^Nablus),  down  the  Wady  Ferrah  or 
Fasi'iil  to  Koreae,  and  thence  to  Jericho  {B.  J,  iv. 
8,  §1);  the  same  route  as  that  of  the  captive  Ju- 
daeans  in  No.  1. 

(4.)  Antoninus  Martyr  (cir.  A.D.  600),  and 
possibly  WillibaldP(A.D.  722)  followed  this  rout« 
to  Jerusalem. 

(5.)  Baldwin  I.  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of  pilgrims. 

(6.)  In  our  own  times  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  who  accompanied  the  American  Expe- 
dition as  geologist,  but  apparently  by  few  if  any 
other  travellers. 

42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description  to 
English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  verdure, 
the  succession  of  flowers,  lasting  almost  throughout 
the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the  varied  surface 
of  our  own  country — we  must  remember  that  its 
aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that  weary  march 
of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and  even  by 
the  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of  Egypt 
that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been  very 
different.  After  the  "great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness" with  its  "fiery  sei-pents,"  its  "scorpions." 
"drought,"  and  "rocks  of  flint" — the  slow  and 
sultry  march  all  day  in  the  dust  of  that  enormous 
procession — the  eager  looking  forward  to  the  well 
at  which  the  encampment  was  to  be  pitched — the 
crowding,  the  fighting,  the  clamour,  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment round  tiie  modicum  of  water  when  at 
last  the  desired  spot  was  reached  —  the  "light 
bread  "  i  so  long  "  loathed  " — the  rare  treat  of  animal 
food  when  the  quails  descended,  or  an  approach  to  the 
sea  permitted  the  "  fish"'  to  be  caught;  after  this 
daily  struggle  tor  a  painful  existence,  how  grateful 
must  have  been  the  rest  afforded  by  the  Land  of 
Promise  ! — how  delicious  the  shade,  scanty  thougk. 
it  were,  of  the  hills  uud  ravines,  the  gushing  springs 
and  green  plains,  even  the  mere  wells  and  cisterns, 
the  vineyards  and  olive-yards  and  "  fruit  trees*  in 
abundance,"  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  covering 
the  country  with  their  long  black  lines,  the  bees 
swarming  round  their  pendant  combs'  in  rock  or 
wood  !  i\loreover  they  entered  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,"  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  fieshness  of  its  brief  spiingtide, 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time 
to  wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure. 
Taking  all  these  circumstnnces  into  account,  and 
allowing  for  the  bold  metaphors*  of  oriental  speech 
— so  diflerent  from  our  cold  depreciating  expres- 
sions— it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  those  way- 
worn travellers  could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words 
to  express  what  their  new  cotmtry  was  to  them 
than  those  which  they  so  often  employ  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquest — "  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 


"  Josh.  V.  10,  11. 

»  See  some  useful  remarks  on  the  use  of  similar  langn«!j« 
by  the  natives  of  the  East  at  the  pres<:ut  day,  in  lefereaet 
to  spots  inadequate  to  such  express  ous  in  79it  Jews  in 
the  East,  by  Beaton  and  Fraiikl  (ii.  31*). 
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43  A  iptiu,  tht  variations  of  the  seasons  may  appetn- 
lo  u&  b'light,  and  the  atmosphere  dry  and  hot;  but 
hher  the  monotonous  climate  of  Egypt,  where  rain 
is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  the  dili'erence 
between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  perceptible, 
U»e  "rain  of  heaven"  must  have  been  a  most 
j;Tateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the  foiiner  and 
the  latter — the  occasional  snow  and  ice  of  the  win- 
ters of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  sprin?^ 
must  have  had  double  the  effect  which  they  would 
produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such  changes.  Nor 
is  the  change  only  a  relative  one ;  there  is  a  real 
difl'erence — due  partly  to  the  higher  latitude  of 
Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  sea — be- 
tween the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Egyptian  valley 
and  the  invigorating  sea-breezes  which  blow  over 
the  hills  of  Ephraim  and  Judah. 

44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in 
another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  everflowing  river 
whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and 
from  high  to  low  again,  and  which  lay  at  the 
lowest  level  of  that  level  country,  so  that  all  irri- 
gation had  to  bo  done  by  artificial  labour — "a  land 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot  like  a  garden  of  herbs  " — in  place  of  this, 
they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land  of  constant 
and  considerable  undulation,  wheie  the  water,  either 
of  gushing  spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing  stra^m, 
could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations, 
requiring  only  to  be  judiciously  husbanded  and 
skilfully  conducted  to  find  its  own  way  through 
field  or  garden,  whether  terraced  on  the  hill-sides 
or  extended  in  the  broad  bottoms.^  But  such  change 
was  not  compulsory.  Those  who  preferred  the 
climate  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  Egypt  could 
resort  to  the  lowland  plains  or  the  Jordan  valley, 
where  the  temperature  is  more  constant  and  many 
degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  country,  where  the  breezes  never  penetrate, 
where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in  the 
earliest  'times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jordan 
in  its  lowness  of  level  presents  at  least  one  point  of 
resemblance  to  the  Nile. 

45.  In  truth,  on  closer  consideiation,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  monotony,  there  is  a 
variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really  remarkable.  There 
is  the  variety  due  to  the  difl'erence  of  level  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  the 
variety  of  climate  and  of  natural  appearances,  pro- 
ceeding, partly  from  those  very  difierences  of  level, 
and  partly  from  the  proximity  of  the  snow-capped 
Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north  and  of  tlie 
torrid  desert  on  the  south  ;  and  which  approximate 
the  chmat«,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  regions 
much  further  north.  There  is  also  the  variety 
which    is    inevitably  produced  by   the  presence  of 
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y  The  view  taken  above,  that  the  beauty  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  greatly  enhanced  to  the  Israelites  by 
.ts  contrast  with  the  scenes  they  had  previously  passed 
through,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  such  laudatory 
expressions  as  "  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
'  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  &c.,  occur,  with  rare  exceptions, 
Id  those  parts  of  the  Bible  only  which  purport  to  have 
Been  composed  just  hefore  their  entrance,  and  that  in  the 
few  cases  of  their  employment  by  the  Prophets  (Jer.  xi.  5, 
xxxii.  22 ;  Ez.  XX.  6,  15)  there  is  always  an  alliasion  to 
'  Egypt,"  "  the  iron  furnace,"  the  passing  of  the  Red  Sea, 
or  the  wilderness,  to  point  the  contrast. 

»  Gen.  xiil.  10.  All  Bey  (ii.  209)  says  that  ine  mari- 
time plain,  from  Khan  Younes  to  Jaffa,  is  "  of  rich  soU, 
similar  to  the  slime  of  the  Nile."  Other  points  of  resem- 
Mmxm  arc  mentioned  by  E,obiuson  (S.  R.  11.  22.  34,  36, 
M6\  and  Thomson  {Land  and  Rook,  ch.  36).     I'he  p'j\!a 


the  sea — "  the  eternal  freshness  and  loveliness   *>1 
ocean." 

46.  Each  of  these  is  continually  i elected  in  the 
Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast  between  the  high- 
lands and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  the 
habitual  foi  ms  of  "expression,  "  going  up  "  to  Judah, 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  ;  "  going  doun "  to  Jericho, 
Capernaum,  Lydda,  Caesarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt. 
More  than  this,  the  difl'erence  is  marked  unmistake- 
ably  in  the  topographical  terms  which  so  abound 
in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literature  "The 
mountain  of  Judah,"  "  the  mountain  of  Israel,' 
"  the  mountain  of  Naphtali,"  are  the  names  by 
which  the  three  gieat  divisions  of  the  highlands  are 
designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the  towns 
of  the  same  district — Gibeah,  Geba,  Gaba,  Gibeon 
(meaning  "hill");  Ramah,  Ramathaim  (the"brow" 
of  an  eminence) ;  Mizpeh,  Zophim,  Zephathah  (all 
modifications  of  a  root  signifying  a  wide  prospect) 
— all  reflect  the  elevation  of  the  region  in  which 
they  were  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
lowland  districts  have  each  their  peculiar  name. 
The  southern  paii  of  the  maritime  plain  is  "  the 
Shefelah;"  the  northern,  "Sharon;"  the  Valley  ot 
the  Jordan,  "  ha-Arabah  ;"  names  which  are  nevei 
interchanged,  and  never  confounded  with  the  terms 
(such  as  emek,  nachal,  gai)  employed  for  the  ravines, 
torrent-beds,  and  small  valleys  of  the  highlands.'' 

47.  The  differences  in  climate  are  no  less  often 
mentioned.  The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  <=  historica. 
Books,  are  fuU  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
midday  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer;  no  lesi 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter — 
the  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and  fogs,  which  are 
experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places  in  ths 
upper  country  quite  sufficiently  to  make  every  one 
familiar  with  them.  Even  the  sharp  alternations 
between  the  heat  of  the  days  and  the  coldness  of  the 
nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.*^  The  Israelites  practised  no  commerce 
by  sea;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Joppa,  not 
only  possessed  no  harbour  along  the  whole  length  of 
their  coast,  but  had  no  word  by  which  to  denote  one. 
But  that  their  poets  knew  and  appreciated  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  sea  is  plain  from  such  expressions  as 
are  constantly  recurring  in  their  works — "  the  great 
and  wide  sea,"  its  "  ships,"  its  "  monsters,"  its 
roaring  and  dashing  "  waves,"  its  "  depths,"  its 
"  sand,"  its  mariners,  the  perils  of  its  navigation. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  show  how  materially  the 
Bible  has  gained  in  its  hold  on  Western  nations  by 
these  vivid  reflections  of  a  country  so  much  more 
like  those  of  the  West  than  are  most  oriental  regions  , 
but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  has  been 
admirably  brought  out  by  Professor  Stiinley  in  Sinai 
and  Palestine,  chap.  ii.  sect.  vii. 


of  Gennesareth  still  "recalls  the  Valley  of  the  Nile" 
(Stanley,  5^.  &  P.  374).  The  papyrus  is  said  to  grow 
there  (Buchanan,  Cler.  Furlough,  392). 

»  The  same  expressions  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Aejd  with  reference  to  Syria  and  their  own  country 
(Wallin,  Geogr.  Soc.  Journal,  xxiv.  174). 

b  It  Is  impossible  to  trace  these  correspondences  and 
distinctions  in  the  English  Bible,  our  translators  not 
having  always  rendered  the  same  Hebrew  by  the  same 
English  word.  But  the  corrections  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

<:  Ps.  xlx.  6,  xxxil.  4  ;  Is.  iv.  6,  xxv.  5 ;  Gen.  xvlli.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  S  ;  Neh.  vii.  3. 

"  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Gen.  xxxl.  40  refers— unless  the  recen! 
speculations  of  Mr.  Beke  should  prove  true — to  Mesot 
^tfctnia. 
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48     In    the   preceaiug   utecnption   allusion   has    Locg  before  the  mounds  were  explored,  Rich  biough 


b*en  made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
t-lie  Holy  Land.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this 
Jiccount  without  mentioning  a  defect  which  is  even 
more  characteristic — its  lack  of  monuments  and  per- 
sonal relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our  venera- 
liou  and  affection.  When  compared  with  other  nations 
of  equal  antiquity — Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria — the 
contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and  Greece, 
irnd  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  find  a  series  of  buildings,  reach- 
ing down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious 
antiquity,  a  chain,  of  which  hardly  a  link  is  want^ 
ing,  and  which  records  the  progress  of  the  people 
in  civilisation,  art,  and  religion,  as  cei-fciinly  as  the 
buildings  oi'  the  mediaeval  architects  do  that  of  the 
various  nations  of  modern  Europe.  We  possess  also 
a  multitude  of  objects  of  use  and  ornament,  belong- 
ing to  those  nations,  truly  astonishing  in  number, 
and  pertaining  to  everi'  station,  office,  and  act  in 
their  official,  religious,  and  domestic  life.  But  in 
Palestine  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  single  edifice,  or  part  of  an  edifice,  of 
which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  Excavated  tombs,  cisterns, 
flights  of  stairs,  which  are  encountered  everywhere, 
are  of  course  out  of  the  question.  They  may  be — 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and 
Shiloh,  probably  are— of  veiy  great  age,  older  than 
anything  else  in  the  country.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  either  way,  and  as  far  as  the  history  of  art 
is  concerned  nothing  would  be  gained  if  their  ago 
were  ascertained.  The  only  ancient  buildings  of 
which  we  can  speak  with  certainty  are  those  which 
were  erected  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans  during  their 
occupation  of  the  country.  Not  that  these  buildings 
have  not  a  certain  individuality  which  separates 
them  from  any  mere  Greek  or  Roman  building  in 
Greece  or  Rome.  But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  not 
one  of  them  was  built  while  the  Israelites  were 
masters  of  the  country,  and  before  the  date  at 
which  Western  nations  began  to  get  a  footing  in 
Palestine.  And  as  with  the  buildings  so  with 
other  memorials.  With  one  exception,  the  museums 
of  P^urope  do  not  possess  a  single  piece  of  pottery  or 
metal  work,  a  single  weapon  or  household  utensil, 
an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armour,  of  Israelite  make, 
which  can  give  us  the  least  conception  of  the 
manners  or  outward  appliances  of  the  nation  before 
'ihe  date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  coins  form  the  single  exception.  A  fiew  rare 
specimens  still  exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed — 
though  even  that  is  matter  of  dispute — to  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  their  rudeness  and  insignificance  furnish 
a  stronger  evidence  than  even  their  absence  could 
imply,  of  the  total  want  of  art  among  the  Israelites. 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
same  condition  with  Assyria  before  the  recent  re- 
searches brought  so  much  to  light.  But  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  The  soil  of  Babylonia  is  a 
loose  loam  or  sand,  of  the  description  best  fitted 
fur  covering  up  and  preserving  the  relics  of  former 
aires.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  hard  and  rocky,  and  the  soil  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  lowlands,  where  the  cities  were  only 
veiy  rarely  built.  If  any  store  of  Jewish  relics 
were  leraaining  embedded  or  hidden  in  suitable 
grouud — as  for  example,  in  the  loose  mass  of  debris 
which  coats  the  slopes  around  Jerusalem — we  should 
«ipe  t  occasionally  to  find  articles  which  miuht  be 
roxf^jised  as  Jewish.    This  was  the  case  ^a  Arsyiia. 


home  many  fragments  of  inscriptions,  bricks,  and  en- 
graved stones,  which  were  picked  up  on  the  surfaee, 
and  were  evidently  the  productions  of  some  naiioc 
whose  art  was  not  then  known.  But  in  Palestine  tk« 
only  objects  hitherto  discovered  have  all  belonged  t  j 
the  West — coins  or  arms  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

The  buildings  already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish 
in  character,  though  carried  out  with  foreign  details 
are  the  following : — 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Judges ;  the 
buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zecha- 
riah,  St.  James,  and  Jehosliaphat ;  the  monolith  at 
Siloam  ; — all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  • 
the  ruined  synagogues  at  Meiron  and  Kefr  Birtm 
But  there  aie  two  edifices  which  seem  to  bear  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  so  clearly  betray 
the  style  of  the  West.  These  are,  the  enclosure 
round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron  ;  and  portions  of 
the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  passage 
below  the  Aksa.  Of  the  former  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The 
latter  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Temple  ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  name  one  or  two 
considerations  which  seem  to  bear  against  their  beinp 
of  older  date  than  Herod.  (1.)  Herod  is  distinctl/ 
said  by  Josephus  to  have  removed  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  laid  othera  in  their  stead,  enclosing  double 
the  original  area  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  5. /.  i.  21,§1). 
(2.)  The  part  of  the  wall  which  all  acknowledge  to 
be  the  oldest  contains  the  springing  of  an  arch.  This 
and  the  vaulted  passage  can  hardly  be  assigned  to 
builders  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Romans.  (3.) 
The  masonry  of  these  magnificent  stones  (absurdly 
called  the  "  bevel"),  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid,  is  not  exclusively  Jewish  or  even  Eastern. 
It  is  found  at  Persepolis ;  it  is  also  found  at  Cnidus 
and  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Athens ;  not  on 
stones  of  such  enormous  size  as  those  at  Jerusalem, 
but  similar  in  their  workmanship. 

M.  Kenan,  in  his  recent  report  of  his  proceedings 
in  FhoTiicia,  has  named  two  circumstances  which 
must  h ;  ve  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  ait  or 
architei-..ure  amongst  the  ancient  Israelites,  while 
their  very  existence  proves  that  the  people  had  no 
genius  in  that  direction.  These  are  (1)  the  pro- 
hibition of  sculptured  representations  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  (2)  the  command  not  to  build  a  temple 
anywhere  but  at  Jerusalem.  The  hewing  or  polish- 
ing of  building-stones  was  even  forbidden.  "  What," 
he  asks,  "  would  Greece  have  been,  if  it  had  been 
illegal  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis  ? 
In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  had  only  three  temples 
to  build,  and  of  these  ceitaiuly  two  were  erected 
under  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The  existence  of 
synagogues  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Jews  then  naturally  employed  the  Greek 
style  of  architecture,  which  at  that  time  reigned 
universally." 

In  fact  the  Israelites  never  lost  the  feeling  or  the 
traditions  of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  life.  Long 
after  the  nation  had  been  settled  in  the  country, 
the  ciy  of  those  earlier  days,  "  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel  !"  was  heard  in  periods  of  excitement.* 
The  prophets,  sick  of  the  luxury  of  the  citieg,  are 
constantly  recalling ^  the  "tents"  of  that  simpler. 


•  2  Sam.  XX.  1 ;  1  K  xii.  16  (that  the  worils  &:«  aot  a 
mere  formula  of  the  historian  is  proved  by  their  ocxvrrvMi 
in  2  Chr.  x.  le);  2  K.  xi\.  !2. 

f  Jer.  .\xx.    ■» ;  Zecb.  xii.  7  ;  Ps.  txxviii  6a,  toi. 
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J«8  Artificial  life  ;  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  nay 
fcven  perhaps  of  Zerubbabel,  was  spoken  of  to  the 
lust  as  the  "  tentP  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  the 
"  plaoe  where  David  had  pitched  ^  his  tent."  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  eminent  as  Jews  have  been 
in  other  departments  of  art,  science,'  and  affairs, 
no  Jewish  aichitect,  painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever 
achieved  any  signal  success. 

The  Geology. — Of  the  geological  structure  of 
Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  trutli  that  our  in- 
foiTnation  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and  that 
lEuch  time  must  elapse,  and  many  a  cherished  hypo- 
thesis be  sacrificed,  before  a  satisfactory  explanation 
can  be  arrived  at  of  its  moi'e  remarkable  phenomena. 

It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  more  than  a  very 
cursory  sketch,  addressed  to  the  general  and  non- 
Bcientific  reader.  The  geologist  must  be  referred  to 
the  original  works  from  which  these  remarks  have 
been  compiled. 

1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge  are  (1)  the 
obsei-vations  contained  in  tlie  Travels  of  Kussegger, 
an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  engineer  who 
visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of  the  East  in 
1836-8  (Reisen  in  Griechenland,  &c.,  4  vols.,  Stutt- 
gard,  1841-49,  with  Atlas)  ;  (2)  the  Report  of  H. 
J.  Anderson,  M.D.,  an  American  geologist,  formerly 
Professor  in  Columbia  Coll.,  New  York,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Lynch  in  his  exploration  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (  Geol.  Reconnaissance,  in 
Lynch's  Official  Report,  4to.,  1852,  pp.  75-207) ; 
and  (3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole,  who  visited 
Palestine  on  a  mission  for  the  British  government 
in  1836  {Journal  of  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
55-70).  Neither  of  these  contains  anything  ap- 
proaching a  complete  investigation,  either  as  to 
extent  or  to  detail  of  observations.  Russegger  tra- 
velled fiom  Sinai  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  He 
explored  carefully  the  route  between  the  latter 
place  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Jaffa  by  the  ordinary  road ;  and  from  thence  to 
Beyriit  and  the  Lebanon  by  Nazareth,  Tiberias, 
Cana,  Akka,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Thus  he  left  the 
Dead  Sea  in  its  most  interesting  portions,  the 
Jordan  Valley,  the  central  highlands,  and  the  im- 
poi-tant  district  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  untouched. 
His  work  is  accompanied  by  two  sections :  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Jordan,  and  from  Tabor 
to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  His  observations,  though 
clearly  and  attractively  given,  and  evidently  those 
of  a  practised  observer,  are  too  short  and  cursory 
for  the  subject.  The  general  notice  of  his  journey 
is  in  vol.  iii.  76-157;  the  scientific  observations, 
tables,  &c.,  are  contained  between  161  and  291. 
Dr.  Anderson  visited  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  Lebanon  between  Beyrut  and  Banias,  Galilee, 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan  ;  made  the  circuit 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and  explored  the  district  between 
that  Lake  and  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  evidently 
drawn  up  with  great  pains,  and  is  far  more  elaborate 
than  that  of  Russegger.  He  gives  full  analyses  of 
the  different  rocks  which  he  examined,  and  veiy  good 
lithographs  of  fossils ;  but  unfortunately  his  work  is 
deformed  by  a  very  unreadable  style.  Mr.  Poole's 
journey  was  confined  to  the  western  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  the 
countiy  between  the  latter  and  Jeiusalem,  and  the 
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t  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1,  xliii.  3,  Ixxvi.  2 ;  Judith  ix.  8. 
>>  Is.  xxix.  1,  xvi.  5. 

See  the  well-knowr  passage  iu  Conivgsby,  bk.  iv.  ch.  15. 
^  The   surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  1317  ft.  below  the 
Meliteiranfac,  and  ts  ieplh  1308  ft 


beaten  track  of  the  central  highlands  from  Hebron 

to  Nablus. 

2.  From  the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appear? 
that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  much-disturbed  moun- 
tainous tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period 
(Jurassic  and  cretaceous) ;  the  southern  offshoot  ol 
the  chain  of  Lebanon  ;  elevated  considerably  above 
the  sea  level ;  with  partial  interniptions  from  ter- 
tiary and  basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a  vast 
mass  of  limestone,  stretching  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept west,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  whole  of  Syria  is  cleft  fiom  north  to  south  by 
a  straight  crevasse  of  moderate  width,  but  extend- 
ing in  the  southern  portion  of  its  centre  division  to 
a  truly  remarkable  depth  (''  2625  ft.)  below  the  sea 
level.  This  crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal 
watercourse  of  the  country,  is  also  the  most  excep- 
tional feature  of  its  geology.  Such  fissures  are  not 
uncommon  in  limestone  foimations ;  but  no  other  il 
known  of  such  a  length  and  of  so  extraordinary  a 
depth,  and  so  open  throughout  its  gi'eatest  extent. 
It  may  have  been  volcanic  in  its  origin  ;  the  result  of 
an  upheaval  from  beneath,  which  has  tilted  the  lime- 
stone back  on  each  side,  leaving  this  huge  split  in  the 
strata;  the  volcanic  force  having  stopped  short  at 
that  point  in  the  operation,  without  intruding  any 
volcanic  rocks  into  the  fissure.  This  idea  is  supjiorted 
by  the  crater-like  form  of  the  basins  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Russ.  206,  7),  and  by 
many  other  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  past  and  pi«- 
sent,  which  are  encountered  in  and  around  those 
Lakes,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Valley. 
Or  it  may  have  been  excavated  by  the  gi'adual  action 
of  the  ocean  during  the  immense  periods  of  geological 
operation.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Anderson  (79,  140,  205)  ;  but  further  exami- 
nation is  necessary  before  a  positive  opinion  can  be 
pronounced.  The  ranges  of  the  hills  of  the  sui'faoe 
take  the  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south, 
though  frequently  thrown  from  their  main  bearing 
and  much  broken  up  into  detached  masses.  The 
lesser  watercourses  run  chiefly  east  and  west  of  the 
centra]  highlands. 

3.  The  Limestone  consists  of  two  strata,  or  rather 
groups  of  strata.  Tiie  upper  one,  which  usually 
meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country  from  Hebron 
to  Hermon,  is  a  tolerably  soUd  stone,  varying  in 
colour  from  white  to  reddish  brown,  with  very  few 
fossils,  inclining  to  crystalline  structure,  and  abound- 
ing in  aiverns.  Its  general  surface  has  been  formed 
into  gently  rounded  hills,  crowded  more  or  less 
thickly  together,  separated  by  narrow  valleys  cf 
denudation  occasionally  spreading  mto  small  plains. 
The  strata  are  not  well  defined,  and  although  some- 
times level ""  (in  which  case  they  lend  themselves  to 
the  formation  of  terraces),  are  more  often  violently 
disarranged."  Remarkable  instances  of  such  con- 
tortions are  to  be  found  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  where  the  beds  are  seen  pressed 
and  twisted  into  every  variety  of  form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  contor- 
tions, as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  surface, 
are  due  to  forces  not  now  in  action,  but  are  part  o*. 
the  general  configuration  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
left  after  the  last  of  that  succession  of  immersions 
below,  and  upheavals  from,  the  oceao,  by  whicl. 


™  As  at  the  twin  hills  of  el- Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon,  belcw 
Aelry  SamiviL 

n  As  on  the  road  between  the  upper  and  lower  Seit-vr 
about  five  miles  from  eW»6. 
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its  preeent  foiin  was  given  it,  long  pnor  to  the  hi»- 
loric  period.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  broad  geological  features  of  this  or  any  part  of 
the  country  are  appreciably  altered  from  what  they 
were  at  the  earliest  times  of  the  Bible  history. 
The  evidences  of  later  action  are,  however,  often 
visible,  as  for  instance  where  the  atmosphere  and 
»he  rains  have  furrowed  the  face  of  the  limestone 
chffs  with  long  and  deep  vertical  channels,  often 
causing  the  most  fantastic  forms  (And.  89,  111  ; 
Poole,  56). 

4.  This  limestone  is  often  found  crowned  with 
cLalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a  deposit  which 
probably  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  country, 
aut  has  only  partially  suiTived  subsequent  immer- 
sions. In  many  districts  the  coai-se  flint  or  chert 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  chalk  is  found  in 
great  profusion.  It  is  called  in  the  country  chalce- 
dony (Poole,  57). 

On  the  heights  which  border  the  western  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  this  chalk  is  found  in  greater  abun- 
dance and  more  undisturbed,  and  contains  numerous 
springs  of  salt  and  sulphurous  water. 

5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  ordinary  lime- 
stone is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies  of  dolomite 
(magnesiaii  limestone),  a  hardish  semi-crystalline 
rock,  reddish  white  or  brown,  with  glistening  sur- 
face and  pearly  lustre,  often  containing  pores  and 
small  cellular  cavities  lined  with  oxide  of  iron  or 
minute  crystals  of  bitter  spar.  It  is  not  stratified  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced among  the  ordinary  limestone  by  some  subse- 
quent chemical  agency.  Most  of  the  caverns  near 
Jerusalem  occur  in  this  rock,  though  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  found  in  the  more  friable 
chalky  limestone."    So  much  for  the  upper  stratum. 

6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or 
series  of  beis — the  upper,  dusky  in  colour,  contorted 
and  aivemous  like  that  just  described,  but  more 
fenuginous — the  lower  one  dark  grey,  compact  and 
solid,  and  characterised  by  abundant  fossils  of  cidaris, 
an  extinct  echinus,  the  spines  of  which  are  the  well- 
known  "  olives  "  of  the  convents.  This  last-named 
rock  appeai-s  to  form  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
country,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Jordan. 

The  ravine  by  which  the  traveller  descends  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (2700  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean)  to  Jericho  (900  below  it) 
cuts  through  the  strata  already  mentioned,  and 
atfbrds  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  examining 
them.  The  lower  formation  differs  entirely  in  cha- 
racter fi-om  the  upper.  Instead  of  smooth,  common- 
place, swelling,  outlines,  everything  here  is  rugged, 
pointed,  and  abrupt.  Huge  fissures,  the  work  of 
the  earthquakes  of  ages,  cleave  the  rock  in  all  direc- 
tions— they  are  to  be  found  as  much  as  1000  feet 
deep  by  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
with  almost  vertical  •■  sides.  One  of  them,  near  the 
ruined  khan  at  which  travellers  usually  halt,  pre- 
sents a  most  interesting  and  characteristic  section 
of  the  st\ata  (Russegger,  247-251,  &c.). 

7.  After  ;he  limestone  had  received  the  general 
form  which  its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a  time 
far  anterior  to  any  historic  period,  it  was  pierced 
and  broken  by  large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed  up 
from  beneath,  which  has  broken  up  and  oveiflowed 
Ihe  stratified  beds,  and  now  appears  in  the  form  of 
basalt  or  trap. 


•>  See  the  description  of  the  caverns  ot  Beii  Jibrin  aud 
Piir  l>utiban  in  Eob.  ii.  23,  51-3 ;  iuid  V«2  de  Vekio, 
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8.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  roclu 

have  been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  mouii- 
tains  of  Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
(Russ.  258):  then  they  are  lost  sight  of  till  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plain  is  reached,  being  probably 
hidden  below  the  deep  rich  soil,  except  a  few  pebbles 
here  and  there  on  the  surface.  Beyond  this  they 
abound  over  a  district  which  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
tained between  Delata  on  the  north,  Tiberias  on  the 
east,  Tabor  on  the  south,  and  Turan  on  the  west. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  centres  of  eruption : 
one,  and  that  the  most  ancient  (And.  129,  134),  at 
or  about  the  Kurn  Hattin  (the  traditional  Mount 
of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream  flowed  over  the 
declivities  of  the  limestone  towards  the  lake  (Russ. 
259,  260).  This  mass  of  basalt  fonns  the  cliffs  at 
the  back  of  Tiberias,  and  to  its  disintegration  is  due 
the  black  soil,  so  extremely  productive,  of  the  Ard 
el  Hamma  and  the  Plain  of  Genesareth,  which  lie, 
the  one  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the  north,  of  the 
ridge  of  Hattin.  The  other — the  more  recent — was 
moi-e  to  the  north,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Safed, 
where  three  of  the  ancient  craters  still  exist,  con- 
verted into  the  reservoirs  or  lakes  of  el  Jish,  Taiteba, 
and  Delata  (And.  128,  9  ;  Caiman,  in  Kitto's  Phys. 
Geog.  119). 

The  basalt  of  Tiberias  is  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson.  It  is  dark  iron-grey  in  tint,  cellular, 
but  firm  in  tex-ture,  amygdaloidal,  the  cells  filled 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  olivine  and  augite,  with  a 
specific  gi'avity  of  2'6  to  2'9.  It  is  often  columnar 
in  its  more  developed  portions,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  clifl^s  behind  the  town.  Here  the  junctions  of 
the  two  foraiations  may  be  seen ;  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  being  limestone,  while  the  crown  and  brow 
are  massive  basalt  (124,  135,  136). 

The  lava  of  Delata  and  the  northern  centre  diflfers 
considerably  from  that  ofTibei'ias,  and  is  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Andei's^on  to  be  of  later  date.  It 
is  found  of  various  colours,  from  ofack-brown  to 
reddish-grey,  very  porous  in  texture,  and  contains 
much  pumice  and  scoriae ;  polygonal  columns  are 
seen  at  el  Jish,  where  the  neighbouring  cretaceous 
beds  are  contorted  in  an  unusual  manner  (And. 
128,  129,  130). 

A  third  variety  is  found  at  a  spur  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee,  projecting  into  the  Ard  el  Hfileh  below 
Kedes,  and  referred  to  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  Tell  el 
Haiyeh ;  but  of  this  rock  he  gives  no  description,  and 
declines  to  assign  it  any  chronological  position  (134), 

9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  pre-historic  times 
projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later  traces  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is  even  still  active 
in  the  form  of  eaithquakes.  Kot  to  speak  of  passages  ^ 
in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  which  can  hai-dly 
have  been  suggested  except  by  such  awful  cata- 
strophes, there  is  at  least  one  distinct  allusion  to 
them,  viz.  that  of  Zechaiiah  (xiv.  5)  to  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  which  is  conobcrated 
by  Josephus,  who  adds  that  it  injured  the  Temple, 
and  brought  down  a  large  mass  of  rock  from  the 
Mount  of 'Olives  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §4). 

"  Syria  and  Palestine,"  says  Sir  Chailes  Lyell 
{Principles,  8th  ed.  p.  340),  "  abound  in  volcanic 
appearances ;  and  very  extensive  ai'eas  havt  been 
shaken  at  different  periods,  with  great  destruction  of 
cities  and  loss  of  lives.    Continued  mention  is  nuule 


p  Isnnttar  rents  were  cleft  in   the  rock  of  el-Jii*  by  Q» 
earthquake  of  isj7  (Caiman,  in  Kitlo,  Ph.  Gtcg.  168). 
1  1b.  xxIt.  ll-'ii/,  Amcu  ix.  t>.  &c  lice. 
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in  history  of  the  ravages  committed  by  cArthquakes 
in  ijidon,  Tyre,  Beyrdt,  Laodicea,  and  Antioch." 
rhe  same  author  (p.  342)  mentions  the  remark- 
aHe  fact  that  "  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  centuries 
there  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  earthquakes 
io  Syria  and  Judaea  ;  and  that,  during  the  intei-val 
of  quiescence,  the  Archipelago,  together  with  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  sufl'ered 
gjeatly  from  eai-thquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions." 
%ice  they  have  again  begun  to  be  active  in  Syria, 
ie  most  remarkable  earthquakes  have  been  those 
which  destroyed  Aleppo  in  1616  and  1822  (for 
this  see  Wolff,  Travels,ch.  9),  Antioch  in  1737,  and 
Tiberias  and  Safed  in  1837'  (Thomson,  ch.  19). 
A  list  of  those  which  ai-e  known  to  have  aflected 
th:  Holy  Land  is  given  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Amos  iv.  11.  See  also  the  Index  to 
Ritter,  vol.  viii.  p.  1953. 

The  rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show 
many  an  evidence  of  these  convulsions,  as  we  have 
already  remarked.  Two  earthquakes  only  are  re- 
corded as  having  affected  Jerusalem  itself — that  in 
the  reigu  of  Uzziah  already  mentioned,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when  "  the  rocks  were 
i-ent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open  "  (JIaft.  xxvii. 
51).  Slight'  shocks  are  still  occasionally  felt  there 
{e.  g.  Poole,  56),  but  the  general  exemption  of  that 
city  fi'om  any  injury  by  earthquakes,  except  in  these 
two  cases,  is  really  remarkable.  The  ancient  Jewish 
writers  were  aware  of  it,  and  appealed  to  the  fact 
as  a  proof  of  the  favour  of  Jehovah  to  His  chosen 
city  (Ps.  xlvi.  1,  2). 

10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquakes,  the  hot  salt  and 
fetid  springs  which  ai-e  found  at  Tiberias,  Callii'hoe, 
and  other  spots  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,'  and  the  rock-salt, 
nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  all  evidences 
of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action.  Von  Buch  in  his 
.etter  to  Robinson  {B.  E.  ii.  525),  goes  so  far  as  to 
cite  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  further  token 
of  it.  The  hot  springs  of  Tiberias  were  observed  to 
flow  more  copiously,  and  to  increase  in  temperature, 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  1837  (Thomson, 
ch.  19,  26). 

1 1.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frequently 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on  the 
limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the  whole 
country.  It  is  visible  from  time  to  time  on  the 
banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  but  so  covered 
with  deposits  of  tufa,  conglomerate,  and  alluvium,  as 
not  to  be  traceable  without  difficulty  (And.  136-152). 
On  the  western  side  of  the  lower  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  no  volcanic  foiiaations  have  been  found  (And. 
81,  133  ;  Euss.  205,  251) ;  nor  do  they  appear  on 
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•  Four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Safed,  and  one-fourth 
of  that  of  Tiberias,  were  killed  on  this  occasion. 

•  Even  the  tremendous  earthquake  of  May  20,  1202, 
only  did  Jerusalem  a  very  slight  damage  (Abdul-latiff,  in 
Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  148). 

«  It  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  list  of  the  hot  or 
braziish  springs  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  can  be  col- 
lected. It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  in  or  aoout 
tba  Jordan  Valley.    Bfginning  at  the  north  ;- 

Ain  Eyiib,  and  Aia  Tabighah,  N.E.  of  Lake  of  Tiberias : 
fligiitly  warm,  too  brackish  to  be  drinkable.  (Rob.  ii.  405.) 

Ain  el-Barideh,  on  shore  of  Lake,  S.  of  Mejdel :  80  i'ahr., 
6lli;htly  brackish.    (Rob.  ii.  396.) 

Tiberias:  144°Fahr. ;  salt,  bitter,  sulphuieoun. 

Amateh,  in  the  Wady  Mandhur  :  very  hot,  slightly  sul- 
pnureous.    (BurcUha-dt,  May  6.) 

Wady  Malih  (Sail  Valley),  in  the  Ghor  near  gcXtll 
M*'  Fahr. ;  veiy  sr.it,  fetid.    (Rob.  ili.  308.) 


its  eastern  shore  till  the  Wady  Zurka  Main  is  ap 
preached,  and  then  only  in  erratic  fragments  (And. 
191).  At  Wady  Hemarah,  north  of  the  last-men- 
tioned stream,  the  igneous  rocks  first  make  theL* 
appearance  in  situ  near  the  level  of  the  water  (194). 

12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  that  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  developments  of  igneous 
rocks  are  found.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face i'rom  I~)amascus  to  the  latitude  of  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beyond  that,  they  occur 
in  the  greatest  abtuidance  all  aver  the  surface. 
The  limestone,  however,  still  underlies  the  whole. 
These  extraordinary  formations  render  this  region 
geologically  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  Syria. 
In  some  districts,  such  as  the  Lejah  (the  ancient 
Aigob  or  Trachonitis),  the  Siifa  and  the  Harrah, 
it  presents  appearances  and  characteristics  which 
are  perhaps  unique  on  the  earth's  surface.  These 
regions  ai-e  yet  but  veiy  imperfectly  known,  but 
travellers  are  beginning  to  visit  them,  and  We  shall 
possibly  be  in  possession  ere  long  of  tiie  results  of 
further  investigation.  A  portion  of  them,  has  been 
recently  described  in  great  detail"  by  Mr.  Wetzsteiu, 
Prussian  consul  at  Damascus.  They  lie,  however, 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  proper,  and 
the  reader  must  therefore  be  refeiTed  lor  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  head  of  Trachonitis. 

13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  remain  to  be 
noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course,  and 
accumulated  at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributaiy  streams  into  the  river,  and 
into  the  still  deeper  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They 
appear  to  be  all  of  later  date  than  the  igneous  rocks 
described,  though  even  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  certain. 

14.  The  floor  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  described  by 
Dr.  Anderson  (140)  as  exhibiting  throughout  more 
or  less  distinctly  the  traces  of  two  independent"  ter- 
races. The  upper  one  is  much  the  broader  of  the 
two.  It  extends  back  to  the  face  of  the  limestone 
mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  the  valley  ou 
east  and  west.  He  regards  this  as  oliler  than  the 
river,  though  of  couree  formed  after  the  removal 
of  the  materia!  from  between  the  walls.  Its  nppel 
and  accessible  poi  tions  consist  of  a  mass  of  detritui 
brought  down  by  the  ravines  of  the  walls,  always 
chalky,  sometimes  "  an  actual  chalk  ;"  usually  bare 
of  vegetation  (And.  143),  though  not  unifonnly  sfl 
(Rob.  iii.  315). 

Below  this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  second  tenace,  which  reaches  to  the  channe. 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  opinion,  hat 


Below  Ain-Feshkah :  fetid  and  brackish.  (Lynch 
Apr.  18.) 

One  day  X.  of  Ain-jidy :  80°  Fahr. :  salt.     (Poole,  6T.) 

Between  \Vady  Mahras  and  W.  Khusheibeh,  S.  of  Atn- 
jidy :  brackish.    (Anderson,  177.) 

Wady  Muhariyat,  45'  E.  of  Usdum  :  salt,  containing 
small  fish.    (Kitter,  Jordan,  736  ;  Poole,  61.) 

Wady  el-Ahsy,  S.E.  end  of  Dead  Sea :  hot.  (Burckhardt 
Aug.  7.) 

Wady  Beni-Hamed,  near  Rabba,  E.  side  of  Dead  Sea. 
(Patter,  Syrien,  1223.) 

Wady  Zerka  lilain  (Callirbue),  E.  side  of  Dead  Sea: 
very  hot,  very  slightly  sulphureous.  (Seetzen,  Jan.  18 ; 
Irby.  June  8.) 

"  Reiseberiekt  iiber  Hauran  und  die  TrcuAfmit,  1 SSO ; 
with  map  and  woodct;ts. 

'  Compare  Robinson's  diary  of  big  journey  across  tin 
Jor&a  near  Sakflt  (iU.  SIS'*. 
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been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  had 
sbrtLck  to  its  present  limits,  wiien  It  filled  the 
whole  space  between  the  eastern  and  western  faces 
of  the  upper  teiTace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper 
and  lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  into  conical  knolls, 
by  the  torrents  of  the  rains  descending  to  the  lower 
level.  These  cones  often  attain  the  magnitude  of 
hills,  and  are  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  ten-aces 
with  curious  regularity.  They  display  convenient 
sl^A.ions,  which  show  sometimes  a  tertiary  limestone 
II  marl,  sometimes  quatenaiy  deposits  of  sands, 
gravels,  variegated  clays,  or  unstratified  detritus. 
The  lower  tei.ace  bear-s  a  good  deal  of  vegetation, 
oleander,  agnus  castus,  &c.  The  alluvial  deposits 
have  in  some  places  been  swept  entirely  away,  for 
Dr.  Anderson  speaks  of  crossing  the  upturned  edges 
of  nearly  vertical  strata  of  limestone,  with  neigh- 
bouring beds  contorted  in  a  very  violent  manner 
(148).     This  was  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jericho. 

All  along  the  channel  of  the  river  are  found 
mounds  and  low  cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias 
of  various  ages,  and  more  various  composition. 
Rolled  boulders  and  pebbles  of  flinty  sandstone  or 
chc.t,  which  have  descended  from  the  upper  hills,  are 
found  in  the  cross  ravines ;  and  tutas,  both  calcareous 
and  siliceous,  abound  on  the  terraces  (And.  147). 

1 5.  Hound  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  tertiary 
beds  assume  lai-ger  and  more  important  proportions 
than  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  mai'ls,  gyp- 
sites,  and  conglomerates  continue  along  the  base  of 
the  western  clitf  as  far  as  the  Wady  Sebbeh,  where 
they  attain  their  greatest  development.  South  of  this 
they  form  a  sterile  waste  of  brilliant  white  marl 
and  bitter  salt  flakes,  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents 
from  the  heights  into  pinnacles  and  obelisks  (180). 

At  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  sea,  sand- 
stones begin  to  display  themselves  in  great  pro- 
fusiou,  and  extend  northward  beyond  Wady  Zmka 
Main  (189;.  Their  full  development  takes  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Jlojeb,  where  the  beds  are 
from  100  to  400  feet  in  height.  They  are  deposited 
on  the  limestone,  and  have  been  themselves  gra- 
dually worn  through  by  the  watere  of  the  ravine. 
Thero  ai-e  many  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  com- 
position, and  date.  Dr.  A.  enumerates  several  of 
these  (190,  196),  and  states  instances  of  the  red 
sandstone  having  been  filled  up,  after  excavation, 
by  nonconforming  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  of  a 
much  later  date,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  hollows  being  now  occupied  by 
detritus  of  a  stream  long  since  extinct. 

Russegger  mentions  having  found  a  tertiaiy 
breccia  overlying  the  chalk  on  the  south  of  Caiinel, 
composed  of  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint,  cemented 
by  lime  (257). 

16.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains 
which  fonn  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  also  that  of  Esdraelon,  Gennesareth,  and  other 
similar  plains,  will  complete  our  sketch  of  the 
geology.  The  former  of  these  districts  is  a  region 
of  fiom  eight  to  twelve  miles  in  width,  inteixening 
between  the  central  highlands  and  the  sea.  It  is 
formed  of  washings  from  those  highlands,  brought 
down  by  the  hea\'y  rains  which  fall  in  the  winter 
months,  and  which,  though  they  rarely  remain  as 
permanent  streams,  yet  last  long  enough  to  spread 
this  fertilising  manure  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  soil  is  a  light  loamy  sand,  red  in  some  places. 


T  The  Statement  in  tne  text  is  from  Thomson  (/.a»idajid 
Sock.  ch.  33).  But  the  writtr  has  learned  that  in  ihe 
spiaion  of  Capt.  Manstll,  R. N.  (than  whom  no  one  ha.s  bjid 
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and  deep  black  in  others.  The  substrattun  is  rarf 'j 
seen,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  same  limestone  which 
composes  the  central  mountains.  The  actual  coas* 
is  formed  of  a  very  recent  sandstone  full  of  mjjrine 
shells,  often  those  of  existing  species  (Russ.  256,  7), 
which  is  disintegrated  by  the  waves  and  thrown  on 
the  shore  as  sand,^  where  it  fonns  a  tract  of  con- 
siderable width  and  height.  This  sand  in  many 
places  stops  the  outflow  of  the  streams,  and  sends 
them  back  on  to  the  plain,  where  they  overflow  and 
foi-m  marehes,  which  with  proper  treatment  might 
afford  most  impoiiant  assistance  to  the  fertihty  o 
this  already  fertile  district. 

17.  The  plain  of  Gennesareth  is  under  similar  con- 
ditions, except  that  its  outer  edge  is  hounded  by  the 
lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  Its  superiority  in  fertility 
to  the  maritime  land  is  probably  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  running  water  which  it  contains  all  the  year 
round,  and  to  the  rich  soil  produced  fiom  ihe  decay 
of  the  volcanic  rocKs  on  the  steep  heights  which 
immediately  enclose  it. 

18.  The  plain  of  Esdi-aelon  lies  between  two  ranges 
of  highland,  with  a  third  (the  hills  separating  it 
from  the  plain  of  Akka),  at  its  north-west  end.  It  is 
watered  by  some  of  the  finest  spnngs  of  Palestine, 
the  streams  from  which  traverse  it  both  east  and 
west  of  the  central  water-shed,  and  contain  water 
or  mud,  moisture  and  marsh,  even  duiing  the  hot- 
test months  of  the  year.  The  soil  of  thui  plain  is 
also  volcanic,  though  not  so  purely  so  as  that  of 
Gennesareth. 

19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum,  called  by  the  Arabs  el 
hunimar  (the  slime  of  Gen.  xi.  3),  is  only  met  with 
in  the  valley  of  Jordan.  At  Hasbeiya,  the  most 
remote  of  the  sources  «f  'he  river,  it  is  obtained 
from  pits  or  wells  which  are  sunk  through  a  mass 
of  bituminous  eaith  to  a  depth  of  about  1 80  feet 
(And.  115,  116).  It  is  also  found  in  small  frag- 
ments on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  very  large  masses  of  it 
are  discovered  floating  in  the  water  (Kob.  i.  518). 
This  appears  to  have  been  more  frequently  the 
case  in  ancient  times  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  [Slime.]  The  Arabs  report 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  source  in  one  of  the  preci- 
pices on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rihu 
i.  517)  opposite  .Ain-yit/j  (Russ.  253);  but  this  i* 
not  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Lynch's 
party,  of  Mr.  Poole,  or  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  exa- 
mined the  eastern  shore  fi-om  the  western  side  with 
special  reference  thereto.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  bituminous  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nehy  JMusa  exists  in  strata  of  great  thickness,  and 
that  the  bitnmen  escapes  from  its  lower  beds  into 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  accumulates  until  by 
some  accident  it  is  detached,  and  rises  to  the 
surface. 

20.  Sulphur  is  found  on  the  W.  and  S.  and  S.E. 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Rob.  i.  512), 
In  many  spots  the  air  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  (And.  176  ; 
Poole,  66  ;  Beaufort,  ii.  113),  a  sulphurous  crust  is 
spre;id  oser  the  surface  of  the  beach,  and  lumps  of 
sulphui  are  found  in  the  sea  (Rob.  i.  512).  Poole 
(63)  speaks  of  "  sulphur  hills  "  on  the  peninsula  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  sea  (see  And.  187). 

Nitre  is  rare.  Mr.  Poole  did  not  discover  anv, 
though  he  made  special  search   for  it.     Irby  ami 


more  opportunity  of  judging),  the  sand  of  the  whole  ooa« 
of  Syria  has  been  brought  up  from  Egypt  by  tb*  £5,W 
wind.    This  is  also  stated  by  Josephus  (J?it.  st.  »,  yet. 
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Mangles,  Seetzen  and  Robiusoii,  however,  mention 
baring  seen  it  (Rob.  i.  513). 

Rock-salt  abounds  in  large  masses.  The  salt 
mound  of  Kashm  Usdum  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous  pile,  5  miles  long  b)' 
2^  broad,  and  some  hundred  feet  in  height  (And. 
181).  Its  inferior  portion  consists  entirely  of  rock- 
Bait,  and  the  upper  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
salt,  often  with  a  laige  admixture  of  alumina.  [G.] 

The  Botany. — The  Botany  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine difi'ers  but  little  from  that  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  on  the 
globe.  What  ditl'erences  it  presents  are  due  to  a 
slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the  southern , 
and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants  in  the 
low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 
These  lattei-,  which  number  perhaps  a  hundied 
different  kinds,  are  anomalous  features  in  the  other- 
wise Levantine  landscape  of  Syi-ia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Palestine  foims  the  southern  and  eastern  limit 
of  the  Asia-Minor  flora,  and  contains  a  multitude 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  that  advance  no  further 
south  and  east.  Of  these  the  pine,  oak,  elder, 
bramble,  dog-rose  and  hawthorn  are  conspicuous 
examples;  their  southern  migration  being  checked 
by  the  drought  and  heat  of  the  regions  beyond 
the  hilly  country  of  Judea.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  geographical  position  and  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the  main  features 
of  their  flora  are  essentially  Mediterranean-European, 
and  not  Asiatic.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  com- 
moner arboreous  and  frutescent  plants  are  identical 
with  those  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Greece ;  and 
as  they  belong  to  the  same  genera  as  do  British, 
Germanic,  and  Scandinavian  plants,  there  are  ample 
means  of  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  the 
Syrian  flora  and  that  familiar  to  us  as  any  intelligent 
uon-botanical  observer  can  follow  and  understand. 

As  elsewhere  throughout  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gions, Syria  and  Palestine  were  evidently  once  thickly 
covered  with  forests,  which  on  the  lower  hills  and 
plains  have  been  either  entirely  removed,  or  else 
leduced  to  the  condition  of  brushwood  and  copse; 
but  which  still  abound  on  the  mountains,  and  along 
certain  parts  of  the  sea-coast.  The  low  grounds, 
plains,  and  rocky  hills  are  carpeted  v/ith  herbaceous 
plants,  that  appeal-  in  rapid  succession  from  laefore 
Christmas  till  June,  when  they  disappear ;  and  the 
brown  alluvial  or  white  calcareous  soil,  being  theu 
exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  gives  an 
aspect  of  forbidding  sterility  to  the  most  productive 
regions.  Lastly,  the  lofty  regions  of  the  mountains 
are  stony,  dry,  swardless,  and  swampless,  with  few 
alpine  or  arctic  plants,  mosses,  lichens,  or  ferns ; 
thus  presenting  a  most  unfavourable  contrast  to  the 
Swiss,  Scandinavian,  and  British  mountain  lloras  at 
analogous  elevations. 

To  a  traveller  from  England,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  familiar  or  the  foreign  forms  predo- 
minate. Of  trees  he  recognizes  the  oak,  pine,  walnut, 
maple,  juniper,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  ash,  dwaif 
elder,  plane,  ivy,  arbutus,  rhamnus,  almond,  plum, 
pear,  and  hawthorn,  all  elements  of  his  own  forest 
scenery  and  plantfitions ;  but  misses  the  beech, 
chesnut,  lime,  holly,  birch,  larch,  and  spruce ; 
while  he  sees  for  the  first  time  such  southern  forms 
RS  Pride  ol  India  {Melia),  carob,  sycamore,  fig, 
juj'ibe,  pistachio,  styrax,  olive,  phyllyraea,  vites, 
ela^ftgnus.  celtis,  many  new  kinds  of  oak,  the  pa^ 
fjrxa  castor  oil,  aai  Taricus  tall  tropica!  grassis. 
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Of  cultivated  English  fruits  he  sees  tht  vine, 
apple,  pear,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  mulberry,  and 
fig;  but  misses  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  straw- 
berry,  currant,  cnen-y,  and  other  northern  Kinds, 
which  are  as  it  were  replaced  by  such  southern  and 
subtropical  fruits  as  the  date,  pomegranate,  cordia 
myxa  [sebastan  of  the  Arabs),  orange,  shaddock,  lime, 
banana,  almond,  prickly  pear,  and  pistachio-nut. 

Amongst  cereals  and  vegetables  the  English  ti-a- 
veller  finds  wheat,  barley,  peas,  potatos,  mauy 
varieties  of  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuces,  endive,  and 
mustard ;  and  misses  oats,  rye,  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  turnip,  beet,  mangold-wurzel,  and  fodder 
grasses,  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sees  for  the  first  time  the  cotton, 
miUet,  rice,  sorghum,  sesamum,  sugar-cane,  maize, 
egg-apple,  ochra,  or  Abelmeoschus  esculentus,  Cor- 
cliorus  olitorius,  various  beans  and  lentils,  as  Lablab 
vulgaris,  Fhaseolus  mungos,  and  Cicer  arietinum  ; 
melons,  gourds,  pumpkins,  cumin,  coriander,  fennel, 
anise,  sweet  potato,  tobacco,  yam,  colocasia,  and 
other  subtropical  and  tropical  field  and  garden  crops. 

The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  may 
be  roughly  classed  under  tliree  principal  Botanical 
regions,  corresponding  with  tlie  physical  characters 
of  the  country.  These  are  (1),  the  western  or  sea- 
boai'd  half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  including  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
plain  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea. 
(2)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  which  includes  the 
east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley.  (3)  The 
middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of  Mount  Casius, 
and  of  Lebanon  above  3400  feet,  and  of  the  Anti-Le- 
banon above  4000  feet.  Nothing  whatever  is  known 
botiinieally  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward,  viz.  the 
Hauran,  Lejah,  Gilead,  Ammon,  and  Moab ;  coun- 
tries extending  eastward  into  Mesopotamia,  the  flora 
of  which  is  Persian,  and  south  to  Idumea,  where 
the  purely  Arabian  flora  begins. 

These  Botanical  regions  present  no  definite  boun- 
dary line.  A  vast  number  of  plants,  and  especially 
of  herbs,  are  common  to  all  except  the  loftiest  parts 
of  Lebanon  and  the  driest  spots  of  the  eastern  district, 
and  in  no  latitude  is  there  a  sharp  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them.  But  though  the  change  is  gradual 
fiom  the  dry  and  semi-tropical  eastern  flora  to  the 
moister  and  cooler  western,  or  from  the  latter  to  the 
cold  temperate  one  of  the  Lebanon,  there  is  a  great 
and  decided  difference  between  the  floras  of  three 
such  localities  as  the  Lebanon  at  5000  feet,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Jericho ;  or  between  the  tops  of  Lebanon, 
of  Carmel,  and  of  any  of  the  hills  bounding  the  Jor- 
dan; for  in  the  first  locality  we  are  most  strongly 
reminded  of  northern  Europe,  in  the  second  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  third  of  western  India  or  Persia. 

1.  Western  Syria  and  Palestine. — The  flora 
throughof '.  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a  mul- 
titude of  difi'erent  families  and  genera  of  plants, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise  it  by  the  mention 
of  a  few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  form  conti- 
nuous woods,  except  the  Finns  maritima  and  P.  Ila- 
lepensis  (Aleppo  Pine)  ;  the  former  of  which  extends 
in  forests  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  and  the 
latter  crests  the  spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  Oarmel,  and 
a  few  other  ranges  as  far  south  as  Hebron.  The 
most  prevalent  oak  is  the  Quercus  pseudo-coccifei'a, 
a  plant  scarcely  different  from  the  common  Q.  coc- 
cifera  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  irhlcii  it 
strongly  resembles  in  form,  habit,  and  evergresn 
foliage.     It  is  called  holly  by  Kany  travdleis,  aiid 
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Quercua  Hex  by  othere,  both  very  different  trees. 
Q .  pseiido-coccifera  is  perhaps  the  commonest  plant 
in  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  covering  as  a  low  d^nse 
bush  many  square  miles  of  hilly  country  every- 
where, but  rarely  or  never  gi-owing  in  the  plains. 
It  seldom  becomes  a  large  tree,  except  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
size.  It  ascends  about  5000  feet  on  the  mountains, 
tut  does  not  descend  into  the  middle  and  lower  valley 
of  the  Jordan  ;  nor  is  it  seen  on  the  east  slopes  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  and  scarcely  to  the  eastward  of 
Jerusalem ;  it  may  indeed  have  been  removed  by  man 
from  these  regions,  when  the  effect  ot  its  removal 
would  be  tc  dry  the  soil  and  climate,  and  prevent 
its  re-establishment.  Even  around  Jerusalem  it  is 
rare,  though  its  roots  are  said  to  exist  in  abundance 
in  the  soil.  The  only  other  oaks  that  are  common 
are  the  Q.  infectoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q.  Aegilops. 
The  Q.  infectoria  is  a  small  deciduous-leaved  tree, 
found  here  and  there  in  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  on 
the  Lebanon;  it  is  very  conspicuous  fiom  the 
numbers  of  bright  chesnut-coloured  shining  viscid 
galls  whch  it  bears,  and  which  are  sometimes  ex- 
ported to  England,  but  which  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  true  Aleppo  galls.  Q.  Aegilops  again  is  the 
^'alonia  oak  ;  a  low,  very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree, 
common  in  Galilee,  and  especially  on  Tabor  and 
C'armel,  where  it  grows  in  scattered  groups,  giving 
a  park-like  appearance  to  the  landscape.  It  bears 
acorns  of  a  very  large  size,  whose  cups,  which  are 
covered  with  long  recurved  spines,  are  exported  to 
Europe  as  Valonia,  and  are  used,  like  the  galls  of 
Q.  infectoria,  in  the  operation  of  dyeing.  This,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  is  the  oak  of  Bashan,  both 
on  account  of  its  sturdy  habit  and  thick  trimk,  and 
also  because  a  fine  piece  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  was 
sent  from  Bashan  to  the  Kew  Museum  by  Jlr.  Cyiil 
Graham.  The  other  oaks  of  Syria  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  mountains,  and  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  place. 

The  trees  of  the  genus  Pistacia  rank  next  in 
abundance  to  the  Oak, — and  of  these  there  are  three 
species  in  Syria,  two  wild  and  most  abundant,  but 
the  third,  P.  vera,  which  yields  the  well-known 
pistachio  nut,  very  rare,  and  chtefly  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion about  Aleppo,  but  also  in  Beyrout  and  netu* 
Jerusalem.  The  wild  species  are  the  P.  Lcntiscus 
and  P.  Terehinthus,  both  very  common  :  the  P.  Lcn- 
tiscus rai'ely  exceeds  the  size  of  a  low  bush,  which  is 
conspicuous  for  its  dark  evergreen  leiives  and  num- 
berless small  red  berries ;  the  other  grows  larger, 
but  seldom  forms  a  fair-sized  tree. 

The  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua, 
ranks  perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing 
trees.  It  never  grows  in  clumps  or  foniis  woods, 
but  appeals  as  an  isolated,  rounded  or  oblong,  very 
dense-foliaged  tree,  branching  from  neai-  the  base, 
of  a  bright  lucid  gi-een  hue,  affording  the  best  shade. 
Its  singular  flowers  are  produced  from  its  thick 
branches  in  autumn,  and  aie  succeeded  by  the  large 
pendulous  pods,  called  St.  John's  Bread,  and  esten- 
oively  exported  from  the  Levant  to  England  for 
feeding  cattle. 

The  oriental  Plane  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  gi-eat  plane  ot  Damascus  is  a  well-known  object 
to  travellers  ;  the  giith  of  its  trunk  was  nearly  40 
feet,  bu*,  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 

The  S/caaiore-fig  is  common  in  the  neighboui  - 
fwod  of  towns,  and  attains  a  large  size  ;  its  wood  is 
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much  used,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  mjmmy. 
cases  were  formerly  made  of  it.     Poplars,  cspie* 
ciaily  the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely 
common  by  streams  ;  the  latter  is  generally  trimmed 
for    firewood,    so   as   to   resemble   the    Lombardy 
poplar.     The   Walnut   is   more  common  in  Syria 
than  in  Palestine,  and  in  both  countiies  is  generally 
confined  to  gardens  and  orchards.     Of  lai'ge  native 
shrubs  or  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over 
this   district   are.    Arbutus   Andrachne,   which   is 
common  in  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  north- 
ward ;  Crataegus  Aronia,  which  grows  equally  in 
diy  rocky  exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
in  cool  mountain  valleys  ;  it  yields  a  large  yellow 
or  red  haw  that  is  abundantly  sold  in  the  markets. 
Cypresses  are  common  about  villages,  and  especially 
near  all  religious  establishments,  often  attaining  a 
considerable  size,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  their  being 
indigenous  to  Syria.  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  Christ's 
Thorn — often  called  jiijube — the  Nubk  of  the  Arabs, 
is  most  common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of  Jeri- 
cho, where  it  is  either  a  scrambling  briar,  a  standard 
shrub,   or  rarely  even  a  middling-sized  tree  with 
pendulous  branches :   it  is  familiar  to  the  traveller 
fiom  its  sharp  hooks,  white  undersides  to  the  three- 
nei'ved  leaves,  and  globular  yellow  sweetish  fruit 
with  a  large  woody  stone.    The  Paliurus  aculeatus, 
also  called  Christ's  Thorn,  resembles  it  a  good  deal, 
but  is  much  less  common  ;  it  abounds  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  is  used  for  hedges,  and  may  be 
recognised  by  its  curved  prickles  and  curious  dry 
fruit,  with  a  broad  flat  wing  at  the  top.     Styrax 
officinalis,  which  used  to  yield  the  famous  Storax, 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  countr}'  where  hilly  , 
sometimes,  as  on  the  easr  end  of  Carmel  and  on 
Tabor,  becoming  a  very  large  bush  bi-anching  from 
the  groimd,  but  never  assuming  the  form  of  a  tree : 
it  may  be  known  by  its  small  downy  leaves,  white 
flowers  like  orange  blossoms,  and  round  yellow  fruit, 
pendulous  fi'om  slender  stalks,  like  cherries.     Th« 
flesh  of  the  berry,  which  is  quite  uneatable,  is  of  a 
semi-transparent   hue,   and   contains   one   or  more 
large,   chesnut-coloured  seeds.      Tamarisk  is  wm- 
mon,  but  seldom  attains  a  lai'ge  size,  and  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it  to  notice.      Oleander  claims 
a  separate  notice,  fr-om  its  great  beauty  and  abun- 
dance ;  lining  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  lakes  in 
gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
Other  still  smaller  but  familiar  shrubs  are  Phylly- 
raea,  Ehamnus  alaternus,  and  others  of  that  genus. 
Rhus  Coriaria,  several  leguminous  shrubs,  as  Ana- 
gyris  foetida,  Caiycotome  and  Genista ;  Cotoneas- 
ter,  the  common  bramble,  dog-rose,  and  hawthorn 
Elaeagnus,  wild  olive,  Lycium  Europaeum,  Vitej 
agnus-castus,  sweet  bay  {Laurus  nobilis).  Ephedra, 
Clematis,  Gum-Cistus,  and  the  caper  plant:  these 
n  ally  complete  the  list  of  the  commoner  shrubs 
and  trees  of  the  western  district,  which  attain  a 
height  of  four  feet  or  more,  and  are  almost  uni» 
versally  met  with,  especially  in  the  hilly  country. 

Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs,  the  first  in  im- 
portance is  the  Vine,  which  is  most  abundantly 
cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and  produces,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  enormous  bunches  of 
grapes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  southern 
districts ;  those  of  Eshcol  being  still  paiiiculaiiy 
famous.  Stephen  Schultz  states  that  at  a  village 
ii<sx  Ptolemais  (Acre)  he  supped  under  a  large 
vine,  the  stem  of  which  measured  a  foot  and  a  hall 
in  diameter,  its  height  being  30  feet ;  and  that 
the  whole  plant,  supported  on  trellis,  co veiled  an 
area  50  feet  either  wa'?.     The  bunches  of  gti^pes 
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wei^ied  10-12  lbs.,  and  the  berries  were  like 
sm*.'  plums.  Mariti  i-elates  that  no  vines  can  vie 
for  produce  with  those  of  Judea,  of  which  a  bunch 
cannot  be  carried  far  without  destroying  the  fruit : 
And  we  have  ourselves  heard  tliat  the  bunches  pro- 
duced near  Hebron  are  sometimes  so  long  that, 
when  attached  to  a  stick  whicli  is  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  the  tip  of  the  bunch  trails  on 
the  ground. 

>iext  to  the  vine,  or  even  in  some  respects  its 
superior  in  importance,  ranks  the  Olive,  which  no- 
where grows  in  greater  luxuriance  and  abundance 
than  in  Palestine,  where  tlie  olive  orchards  form  a 
prominent  feature  throughout  the  landscape,  and 
have  done  so  from  time  immemorial.  The  olive- 
tree  is  in  no  respects  a  handsome  or  picturesque 
object ;  its  baric  is  grey  and  rugged ;  its  foliage  is 
in  colour  an  ashy,  or  at  best  a  dusky  green,  and 
alfords  little  shade  ;  its  wood  is  useless  as  timber, 
its  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruit  uninvit- 
ing to  the  eye  or  palate ;  so  that,  even  where  most 
abundant  and  productive,  the  olive  scarcely  relieves 
the  aspect  of  the  dry  soil,  and  deceives  the  super- 
ficial observer  as  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine.  In- 
deed it  is  mainly  owing  to  these  peculiarities  of 
tiie  olive-tree,  and  to  the  deciduous  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  fig  and  vine,  that  the  impression 
i.i  so  prevalent  amongst  northern  travellers,  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  in  point  of  productiveness  not 
what  it  was  in  former  times ;  for  to  the  native 
of  northern  Europe  especially,  the  idea  of  fertility 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  verdure.  Tlie  article 
Olive  must  be  referred  to  for  details  of  this  tree, 
which  is  perhaps  most  skilfully  and  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  where  for 
many  miles  the  roads  run  between  stone  walls  en- 
closing magniHcent  olive  orchards,  apparently  tended 
with  as  much  neatness,  care,  and  skill  as  the  best 
fruit  gardens  in  England.  The  terraced  olive-yards 
around  Sebastieh  must  also  strike  the  most  casual 
observer,  as  admirable  specimens  of  careful  culti- 
vation. 

The  Fig  forms  another  most  important  crop  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  which  is  apparently 
greatly  increasing  in  extent.  As  with  the  olive  and 
mulberry,  the  tig-trees,  where  best  cultivated,  are 
symmetrically  planted  iu  fields,  whose  soil  is  freed 
from  stones,  and  kept  as  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds  as  it  can  be  in  a  semi-tropical  climate.  As  is 
well  known,  the  fig  bears  two  or  three  crops  in  the 
year:  Josephus  says  that  it  bears  for  ten  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  The  early  figs,  which  ripen 
about  June,  are  reckoned  especially  good.  The 
summer  rigs  again  ripen  in  August,  and  a  third 
crop  appears  still  later  when  the  leaves  are  shed ; 
tb.Jse  are  occasionally  gathered  as  late  as  January. 
The  figs  are  dried  by  the  natives,  and  are  chiefly 
purchased  by  the  Arabs  of  the  eastern  deserts.  The 
Sycamore-fig,  previously  noticed,  has  much  smaller 
and  very  inferior  fruit. 

The  quince,  apple,  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and 
apricot,  are  all  most  abundant  field  or  orchard 
crops,  often  planted  in  lines,  rowc-,  or  quincunx 
order,  with  tiro  olive,  mulberry,  or  fie;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  these  latter.  The 
pomegranate  grows  everywhere  as  a  bush ;  but,  like 
the  orange,  Elaeagnus,  and  other  less  common 
plants,  is  more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields. 
Th«  fruit  ripens  in  August,  and  is  kept  throughout 
the  winter.  Three  Knids  are  luiltivatod — the  acid, 
iwcet,  and  insipid — and  all  are  used  in  prepaiing 
!.)Mr}^t<;  •  while  tJie  bark  and  fruit  and  of  all  are 
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used  for  dyeing  and  as  medicine,  owiu^  to  theu 
astringent  pi-opertie.s. 

The  Banana  is  only  found  near  the  5Ief!ite\Ti»- 
ncan  ;  it  lipens  its  fruit  as  far  noith  as  Beyrout, 
and  occasionally  even  at  Tripoli,  but  more  constantly 
at  Sidon  and  Jatla ;  only  one  kind  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated, but  it  is  excellent.  Dates  are  not  frequent: 
they  are  most  common  at  CaiHa  and  Jatla,  where 
the  fruit  ripens,  but  there  are  now  no  grovts  ol 
this  tree  anywhere  but  in  Southern  Palestine,  such 
as  once  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  the 
assumed  site  of  Jericho.  Of  that  well-known  grove 
no  tree  is  standing  ;  one  log  of  date-palm,  nowlying 
in  a  stream  near  the  locality,  is  perhaps  the  last 
remains  of  that  ancient  race,  though  that  they  wer€ 
once  abundant  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  obvious  from  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Poole,  that  some  part  of  the  shore  of  that  sea  is 
strewn-  with  their  trunks.  [See  p.  675  note.] 
Wild  dwarf  dates,  i-arely  producing  fruit,  grow  by 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  near  Caifia  ; 
but  whether  they  are  truly  indigenous  date-palms,  or 
crab-dates  produced  from  seedlings  of  the  cultivated 
form,  is  not  known. 

The  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  most  abundant 
throughout  Syria,  and  though  a  native  of  the  New 
World,  has  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  dry, 
hot  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  established 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  and  rapidly- 
increasing  denizen.  It  is  in  general  use  for  hedging, 
and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively  eaten  by  all 
classes.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  cochineal  insect 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  Syria,  where  there 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  might  be 
successfully  cultivated. 

Of  dye-stufls  the  Carthamus  (Safflower)  and 
Indigo  are  both  cultivated ;  and  of  Textiles,  Flax, 
Hemp,  and  Cotton. 

The  Carob,  or  St.  John's  Bread  (^Ceratonia  Si- 
liqua),  has  already  been  mentioned  amongst  the 
conspicuous  trees:  the  sweetish  pulp  of  the  pods  is 
used  for  sherbets,  and  abundantly  eaten  ;  the  pods 
are  used  for  cattle-feeding,  and  the  leaves  and  bark 
for  tanning. 

The  Cistus  or  Rock-rose,  two  or  three  species  of 
which  are  abundant  throughout  the  hilly  districts 
of  Palestine,  is  the  shrub  from  which  in  former 
times  Gum-Labdanum  was  collected  in  the  islands 
of  Candia  and  Cyprus. 

With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied  herbaceous 
vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine,  it  is  difficult 
to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the  English  non- 
botanical  reader,  except  by  comparing  it  with  the 
British  ;  which  I  shall  first  do,  and  then  detail  its 
most  prominent  botanical  features. 

The  plants  contained  in  this  botanical  region  pro- 
bably number  not  less  t'han  2000  or  2.500,  of  which 
perhaps  500  are  British  wild  flowers ;  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  British  ones  ai'e  the  Ra- 
nunculns  aquatilis,  arvensis,  and  Ficaria ;  the  yellow 
water-lily,  Fapaver  Rhoeas  and  hyhridam,  and  se- 
veral Fumitories;  fully  20  cruciferous  plants, 
including  Drabaverna,  water-cress.  Turrit  is  glabra. 
Sisymbrium  Trio,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris,  Cakile 
maritima,  Lepidium  Drdba,  charlock,  mustard 
(often  growing  8  to  9  feet  high),  two  raignionettes 
{Reseda  alba  and  lutea),  Silene  inflata,  various 
species  of  Cerastium,  Spergula,  Stellaria  and  Are- 
naria,  mallows.  Geranium  molle,  rotwndifolium, 
lucidum,  dissectum,  and  Robertianum,  Erodium 
moschatum,  and  cicutarium.  Also  many  species  of 
Lcguminosae,  espe(nally  of  Medicago,    TrifcUum, 
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KelUotus,  Lotus,  Ononis,  Ervum,  Vicia  and  La- 
ihyriis.  Of  Rosaceae  the  common  bramble  and 
dog-rose.  Lvthrum  Salicaria,  Epilohium  hirsutum, 
Bryonia  dioica,  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Galium 
verum,  Rubia  psregrina,  Asperula  aroensis.  Va- 
rious Umhelliferae  and  Compositae,  including 
the  daisy,  wortawood,  groundsel,  dandelion,  chi- 
cory, sowtkistle,  and  many  others.  Blue  and  white 
pimpernel,  Cyclamen  Europaeiim,  Samohis  Vale- 
randi,  Eriia  vagans.  Borage,  Veronica  Anagallis, 
Beccabunga,  agrestis,  triphyllos,  and  Chamaedrys, 
Lathraea  sqnamaria,  Vervain,  Lamium  amplexi- 
caule,  mint,  horehound.  Prunella,  Statice  Limo- 
nium,  many  Chcnopodiaceae,  Polygonum  and  Ru- 
mex,  Pellitory,  Mercurialis,  Euphorbias,  nettles, 
box,  elm,  several  willows  and  poplars,  common 
duck-weed  and  pond-weed.  Orchis  morio.  Crocus 
aureus,  butcher's-broom,  black  Bryony,  autumnal 
Squill,  and  many  rushes,  sedges,  and  grasses. 

The  most  abundant  natural  families  of  plants  in 
West  Syria  and  Palestine  are — (1)  Leguminosae, 
(2)  Compositae,  (3)  Lahiatae,  f4)  Cruciferae ; 
after  which  come  (5)  Umhelliferae,  (6)  Caryophyl- 
leae,  (7)  Boragineae,  (8)  Scrophularineae,  (9) 
Gramineae,  and  (10)  Liliaceae. 

(1.)  Leguminosae  abound  in  all  situations,  espe- 
cially the  genera  Trifolium,  Trigonella,  Medicago, 
Lotus,  Vicia,  and  Orobus,  in  the  richer  soils,  and 
Astragalus  in  enonnous  profusion  in  the  di-ier  and 
more  barren  districts.  The  latter  genus  is  indeed 
the  largest  in  the  whole  country,  upwards  of  fifty 
species  belonging  to  it  being  enumerated,  either  as 
confined  to  Syria,  or  common  to  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Amongst  them  are  the  gum- 
beaiing  Astragali,  which  are,  however,  almost  con- 
fined to  the  upper  mountain  regions.  Of  the  shi-ubby 
Leguminosae  there  are  a  few  species  of  Genista, 
Cytisus,  Ononis,  Retama,  Anagyris,  Calycotome, 
Coronilla,  and  Acacia.  One  species,  the  Ceratonia, 
is  arboreous. 

(2.)  Compositae. — No  family  of  plants  more 
strikes  the  ol)sei-ver  than  the  Compositae,  from  the 
Wit  abundance  of  thistles  and  centauries,  and  other 
spruig-plauts  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swann  alike 
over  tlie  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often 
towering  high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation. 
By  the  unobservant  tiaveller  these  are  often  sup- 
posed to  indicate  sterility  of  soil,  instead  of  the 
contrary,  which  they  for  the  most  part  really  do, 
for  they  are  nowhere  so  tall,  rank,  or  luxuriant  as 
on  the  most  productive  soils.  It  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  detail  the  botanical  peculiarities 
of  this  vegetation,  and  we  can  only  mention  the 
genera  Centaurea,  Echinops,  Onopordum,  Cirsium, 
Cynara,  and  Carduus_  as  being  eminently  conspi- 
cuous for  their  numbers  or  size.  The  tribe  Cichoreae 
are  scarcely  less  numerous,  whilst  those  of  Gnapha- 
liae,  Asteroideae,  and  Senecionideae ,  so  common  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  are  here  comparatively  rare. 

(3.)  Lahiatae  form  a  prominent  feature  every- 
where, and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from  the  fi-a- 
p-ance  of  many  of  the  genera.  Thus  the  lovely  hills 
of  (Galilee  and  Samai'ia  are  inseparably  linked  in  the 
memory  with  the  odoriferous  herbage  of  marjoram, 
thymes,  lavenders,  calaminths,  sages,  and  teucriums ; 
of  all  which  there  ai'e  many  species,  as  also  there 
are  of  Sideritis,  Phlomis,  Stachys,  Ballota,  Nepeta, 
and  Mentha. 

(4.)  Of  Cruciferae  there  is  little  to  iremark :  its 
species  are  generally  weed-like,  and  present  no 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape.  Among  the  most 
Aceiceable   are    the  gigantic   mustaixi,    previously 
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mentioned,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  ctntiiriCA 
mustard,  Sinapis  nigra,  save  in  size,  and  the  Anas- 
tatica  hterochuntica,  or  rose  of  Jericho,  an  FgyT>- 
tian  and  Arabian  plant,  which  is  said  to  grow  in 
the  Jor-dan  and  Dead  Sea  valleys. 

(5.)  Umhelliferae  present  little  to  remark  on 
save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  Bupleurums :  the 
order  is  exceedingly  numerous  both  in  species  and 
individuals,  which  often  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tall  rank  herbage  at  the  edges  of  copse-wood  and 
in  damp  hollows.  The  grey  and  spiny  Eryngium,  so 
abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order. 

(6.)  Caryophylleae  also  are  not  a  very  con- 
spicuous order,  though  so  numerous  that  the 
abundance  of  pinks,  Silene  and  Saponaria,  is  a 
marked  feature  to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. 

(7.)  The  Boragineae  are  for  the  most  part  annual 
weeds,  but  some  notable  exceptions  are  found  in 
the  Echiuins,  Anchitsns,  and  Onosmas,  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  countiy. 

(8.)  Of  Scrophularineae  the  principal  genera  are 
Scrophularia,  Veronica,  Linaria,  and  Verhascum 
(MuUeins) :  the  latter  is  by  fai'  the  most  abundant, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  quite  gigantic. 

(9.)  Grasses,  though  veiy  numerous  in  species, 
seldom  afford  a  sward  as  in  moister  and  colder 
regions ;  the  pasture  of  England  having  for  its 
Oriental  equivalent  the  herbs  and  herbaceous  tipe 
of  the  low  shi'ubby  plants  which  cover  the  country, 
and  on  which  all  herbivorous  animals  love  to  browse. 
The  Arundo  Donax,  Saccharum  Aegyptiacum,  and 
Erianthus  Ravennae,  are  all  conspicuous  for  their 
gigantic  size  and  silky  plumes  of  flowers  of  singular 
grace  and  beauty. 

(10.)  Liliaceae. — The  variety  and  beauty  of  this 
order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  and 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips, 
fritillaries,  squills,  gageas,  &c.  The  Urginea  Scilla, 
(medicinal  squill)  abounds  everywhere,  throwing  up 
a  tall  stalk  beset  with  white  flowers  at  its  upper 
half ;  and  the  little  purple  autumnal  squill  is  one  of 
the  commonest  plants  in  the  country,  springing  up 
in  October  and  November  in  the  most  arid  situations 
imaginable. 

Of  other  natural  orders  worthy  of  notice,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  Violaceae,  for  the  paucity  of 
its  species  ;  Geraniaceae,  which  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful ;  Rutaceae,  which  are  common,  and. 
very  strong-scented  when  bruised.  Rosaceae  ai* 
not  so  abundant  as  in  more  northern  climates,  but 
are  represented  by  one  remarkable  plant,  Poterium 
spinosum,  which  covers  whole  tracts  of  arid,  hilly 
country,  much  as  the  ling  does  in  Britain.  Cras- 
sulaceae  and  Saxifrageae  are  also  not  so  plentiful 
as  in  cooler  regions.  Dipsaceae  are  veiy  abundant, 
especially  the  genera  Knautia,  Scabiosa,  Cephalaria, 
and  Pterocephalus.  Campanulaceae  are  common, 
and  Lobeliaceae  rare.  Primulaceae  and  Ericeae 
are  both  rare,  though  one  or  two  species  are  not 
uncommon.  There  are  very  few  Gentianeae,  but 
many  Convohuli.  Of  Solaneae,  Mandragora,  So- 
lanum,  and  Hyoscyamus  are  very  common,  also 
Physalis,  Capsicum,  and  Lycopersicum,  all  probably 
escapes  from  cultivation.  Plumbagineae  contain  a 
good  many  Statices,  and  the  blue-flowered  Plum' 
bcigo  Europaea  is  a  very  common  weed.  ChenO' 
podiaceae  are  very  numerous,  especially  the  weedy 
Atriplices  and  Chenopodia  and  some  shrubby  Sal' 
solas.  Polygonae  are  veiy  common  indeed,  especiallj 
the  smaller  species  of  Polygonum  itself.  AristO' 
lochieae  present  several  species.  EuphorhiacsM, 
the  herbaceous  genus  Euphorbia  is  vastly  abundant 
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•spr.iaJlv  in  fields :  upwards  of  fifty  Syrian  species 
n*  knowu.  df^zophora,  Andrachne,  and  Ricinus, 
ill  bouvtcrvi  types,  are  also  common.  Urticeae 
present  the  common  European  nettles,  Mercurialis, 
Bad  Pellitory.  Moreae,  the  common  and  sycamore 
figs,  and  the  black  and  white  mulberries.  Aroideae 
are  very  common,  and  many  of  them  ai'e  handsome, 
having  deep-purple  lurid  spatbes,  which  rise  out 
of  the  ground  before  the  leaves. 

Of  Balanophorae,  the  curious  Cynomoriwn  cocci- 
neitm,  or  "  Fungus  Melitensis,"  used  as  a  styptic 
during  the  Cr'sades  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  is 
found  in  the  valleys  of  Lebanon  near  the  sea. 
Naiadeae,  as  in  other  dry  countries,  are  scarce. 
Orchideae  contain  about  thirty  to  forty  kinds, 
chiefly  South  European  species  of  Orchis,  Ophrys, 
Spiranthes,  and  Serapias. 

Amaryllidciie  present  Pansratium,  Sternhergia, 
Ixiolirion,  and  Narcissus.  Irideae  has  many  species 
cf  Iris  and  Orocus,  besides  Moraea,  Gladiolus, 
Trichoncma,  and  Romidea.  Dioscoreae,  Tamus 
communis.  Smilaceae,  several  Asparagi,  Smilax, 
and  Ruscus  aculeatus.  Melanthaceae  contain  many 
Colchicums,  besides  Merendera  and  Erythrostictus. 
Jimceae  contain  none  but  the  commoner  British 
rushes  and  luzulas.  Cyperaceae  are  remarkably  poor 
in  species  ;  the  genus  Carex,  so  abundant  in  Europe, 
is  especially  rare,  not  half  a  dozen  species  being 
enumerated. 

Ferns  are  extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  climate,  and  most  of  the  species  belong  to 
the  Lebanon  flora.  The  common  lowland  ones  are 
Adiantum  capillits-veneris,  Cheilanthes  fragrans, 
Gymnogramma  leptophylla,  Ceterach  officinannn, 
Pteris  lanceolatn,  and  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum.     Selaginella  denticulata  is  also  found. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  region, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebrated 
Papyrus  of  the  ancients  (^Papyrus  antiqnorum), 
which  is  said  once  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Nile,  but  which  is  nowhere  found  now  in 
Africa  north  of  the  tropics.  The  only  other  known 
habitat  beside  Syria  and  tropical  Africa  is  one  spot 
iu  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  Papyrus  is  a  noble 
plant,  forming  tufts  of  tall  stout  3-angled  green 
smooth  stems,  6  to  10  feet  high,  each  surmounted 
by  a  mop  of  pendulous  threads :  it  abounds  in  some 
marshes  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  is  also  said 
to  grow  near  Caiffa  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  is 
cei'tainly  the  most  remai'kable  plant  in  the  country. 

Of  other  Cryptogamic  plants  little  is  known. 
Jlosses,  lichens,  and  Hepaticae  are  not  generally 
common,  though  doubtless  many  species  are  to  be 
found  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The  marine 
Algae  axe  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Fungi  we  have  no  know- 
ledge at  all. 

Cucurhitaceae,  though  not  included  under  any  of 
the  above  heads,  are  a  very  frequent  order  in  Syria. 
Besides  the  immense  crops  of  melons,  gourds,  and 
pumpkins,  the  colocynth  apple,  which  yields  the 
liimous  drug,  is  common  in  some  parts,  while  even 
.more  so  is  the  Squirting  Cucumber  {Echalium  ela- 

Of  plants  that  contribute  lai'gely  to  that  showy 
character  for  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine  is 
famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adonis,  Ranunculus 
Asiaticus,  and  others  ;  Anemone  coronaria,  poppies, 
Glaucium,  Matthiola,  Malcohnia,  Alyssum,  Bi- 
tcitella,  ffelianthemum,  Cistus,  the  caper  plant, 
many  pinks,  Silene,  Saponaria,  and  Gypsophila  ; 
oirious  Phloxes,  mallows,  Lavatera    Hypericum ; 
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many  geranmms,  Erodiurns,  and  Leguwinome^ 
and  Labiatae  far  too  numerous  to  individualize ; 
Scabiosa,  Cephalaria,  chrysanthemums,  Pyrethrwn, 
Inulas,  AchiUeas,  Calendulas,  Ccntaureas,  Trago- 
pogons,  Scorzoneras,  and  Crepis ;  many  noble  Cam- 
panulas, cyclamens,  Convolvuli,  Anchiisas,  Onos- 
mas,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verbascuins  (most 
conspicuously),  Veronicas,  Celsius,  Hyoscyamus ; 
many  Arums  in  autumn,  oichis  and  Ophrys  in 
spring  ;  Narcissus,  Tazctta,  irises,  Pancratiums, 
Sternhergia,  Gladiolus ;  many  beautiful  crocuses 
and  colchicums,  squills,  Tulipa  ocidus-solis ,  Gageas, 
fritillaiies,  Alliums,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Muscaris, 
white  lily,  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Bellevalias,  and 
Asphodcli. 

With  such  gay  and  delicate  flowers  as  these,  in 
numberless  combinations,  the  ground  is  almost 
carpeted  during  spring  and  early  summer ;  and  as 
in  similar  hot  and  dry,  but  still  temperate  climates, 
as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  they  often 
colour  the  whole  landscape,  from  their  lavish 
abundance. 

II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and  Palestine. — 
Little  or  nothing  being  known  of  the  flora  of  the 
range  of  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Syrian 
desert,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  country 
about  Damascus. 

Nowhere  can  a  better  locality  be  found  for  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Syi'ia  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  west  and 
south  of  that  city  the  valleys  are  full  of  the  dwarf 
oak,  two  kinds  of  Pistacia,  besides  Smilax,  Arbutus, 
rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Rhamnus,  Phyllyraea,  bramble, 
and  Crataegus  Aronia.  Of  these  the  last  alone  \t 
found  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  beyond  which,  east- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  one  of  these  plants  appears, 
nor  are  they  replaced  by  any  analogous  ones.  For 
the  Hrst  tew  miles  the  olive  groves  continue,  and 
here  and  there  a  carob  and  lentisk  or  sycamore 
recurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are  scarcely  seen. 
Naked  rocks,  or  white  chalky  rounded  hills,  with 
bare  open  valleys,  succeed,  wholly  destitute  of  copse, 
and  sprinkled  with  sterile-looking  shrubs  of  Sal  so  las, 
Capparideae,  Zygophyllum,  rues,  Fagonia,  Poly- 
gonum, Zizyphus,  tamarisks,  alhagi,  and  Artemisia.. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  still  abundant,  but  do  not 
form  the  continuous  sward  that  they  do  in  Judea. 
Amongst  these,  Boragineae,  Alsineae,  Fagonia,  Poly- 
gonum, Cro^ophora,  Euphorbias,  and  Leguininosae 
are  the  most  frequent. 

On  descending  1000  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  subtropical  and 
desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West  Asia  is  en- 
countered in  full  force.  Many  plants  whoUy  foreign 
to  the  western  district  suddenly  appear,  and  the 
flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  country  as  far 
east  as  the  Paniab.  The  commonest  plant  is  the 
Zizyphus  Spina- Christi,  or  nubk  of  the  Arabs, 
forming  bushes  or  small  trees.  Scarcely  less  abun- 
dant, and  as  large,  is  the  Balanites  Aegypiiaca, 
whose  fruit  yields  the  oil  called  zuk  by  the  Arabs, 
which  is  repvitcd  to  possess  healing  properties,  and 
which  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Tamarisks  are  most  abundant,  together  with  Rhus 
(Syriaca'{),  conspicuous  for  the  bright  green  cf  its 
few  small  leaves,  and  its  exact  resemblance  in  folixge, 
bark,  and  habit  to  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  tli<j 
Amyris  Gileadeiisis  of  x^^-abm.  Othei-  most  aluii- 
dant  shrubs  are  Ochradenus  baccatus,  a  taU,  brai  ch- 
ing,  almost  leafless  pliuit,  with  small  white  berries 
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md  th;  i^'wiggy,  leafless  broom  callr-^  Retama. 
Acacia  Farncsiana  is  very  abundant,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  chiefly  upon  it  that  the  superb  misletoe, 
Lorardhus  Acaciae,  grows,  whose  scarlet  flowers 
are  brilliant  ornaments  to  the  desert  during  winter, 
giving  the  appearance  of  flame  to  the  bushes.  Cap- 
paris  spinosa,  the  common  caper-plant,  flourishes 
everywhere  in  the  Jordan  valley,  forming  clumps  in 
the  very  arid  rocky  bottoms,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  their  pale-blue  hue,  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
Alhagi  maurorum  is  extremely  common  ;  as  is  the 
prickly  Solanum  Sodomaeum,  with  purple  flowers 
and  globular  yellow  fruits,  commonly  known  as  the 
Dead  Sea  apple. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous 
and  shrubby  vegetifion  chiefly  consists  of  Popidus 
Euphratica  (a  plant  found  all  over  Central  Asia, 
but  not  known  west  of  the  Jordan),  tamarisk, 
Osyris  alba,  Periploca,  Acacia  vera,  Prosopis 
Stephaniana,  Arundo  Donax,  Lycium,  and  Cap- 
paris  spinosa.  As  the  gi'ound  becomes  saline,  Atri- 
plex  Halimus  and  large  Statices  (sea-pinks)  appear 
in  vast  abundance,  with  very  many  succulent 
shrubby  Salsolas,  Salicornias,  Suaedas,  and  other 
allied  plants  to  the  number  of  at  least  a  dozen, 
many  of  which  are  typical  of  the  salt  depressions 
of  the  Caspian  and  Central  Asia. 

Other  very  tropical  plants  of  this  region  arc 
Zygophyllum  coccineum,  Boerhavia,  Indigofera ; 
sevei'al  Astragali,  Cassias,  Gymnocarputn,  and 
Nitraria.  At  tne  same  time  thoroughly  European 
forms  are  common,  especially  in  wet  places  ;  as  dock, 
mint,  Veronica  Anagallis,  and  Slum.  One  remote 
and  little-visited  spot  in  this  region  is  particularly 
celebrated  for  the  tropical  character  of  its  vegetation. 
This  is  the  small  valley  of  Engedi  (Ain-jidi),  which 
s  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  where 
a'one,  it  is  said,  the  following  tropical  plants 
glow  : — Sida  inutica  and  Asiatica,  Ctdotropis  pro- 
ccra  (whose  bladdery  fruits,  full  of  the  silky  coma 
of  the  seeds,  have  even  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Apple  of  Sodom),  Amberboa,  Batatas  littoralis, 
Acrva  Javanica,  Plnchea  Dioscoridis. 

It  is  heie  that  the  Salvadora  Persica,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of  Scriptuie,  grows  : 
it  is  a  small  tree,  found  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia  or 
Aden,  and  eastward  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  but 
is  unknown  west  or  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
late  Dr.  Royle — unaware,  no  doubt,  how  scarce  and 
local  it  was,  and  arguing  from  tlie  pungent  taste  of 
its  bark,  which  is  used  as  horse-radish  in  India — 
supposed  that  this  tree  was  that  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard-tree  ;  but  not  only  is  the 
pungent  nature  of  the  bark  not  generally  known  to 
tlie  natives  of  Syria,  but  the  plant  itself  is  so  scarce, 
local,  and  little  known,  that  Jesus  Christ  could 
never  ha\'e  made  it  the  subject  of  a  parable  that 
would  reach  the  understanding  of  His  hearers. 

The  shores  immediately  around  the  Doad  Sea  pre- 
Bent  abundance  of  vegetation,  though  almost  wholly 
of  a  saline  character.  Juncus  maritimus  is  very 
common  in  large  clumps,  and  a  yellow-flowered 
groundsel-like  plant.  Inula  crithmoides  (also  com- 
mon on  the  rocky  shores  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  &ic.), 
Spergularia  maritima,  Atriplex  Halimus,  Bala- 
nites Aegyptiaca,  seveial  shrubby  Suaedas  and 
Salicornias,  Tamarix,  and  a  prickiy-leaved  grass 
{Festuca),  all  grow  more  or  less  close  to  the  edge  of 


•  f  w  soD^e  soticeB  of  the  oaks  of  Syria,  see  l^ansadiano 
^  iS*  LiifM,  Stciety,  x.xiil.  3»1,  and  plates  3(  -38. 
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tl*  water ;  while  of  non-saline  pla-its  the  Solantn; 
Sodomaeum,  Tamarix,  Centaurea,  and  immenM 
brakes  o{  Arundo  Donax  may  be  seen  all  around. 

The  most  singular  effect  is  however  experienced 
in  the  re-ascent  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  thf  hills  on  ita 
N.W.  shore,  which  presents  first  a  sudden  steep 
rise,  and  then  a  series  of  vast  water-worn  terraces 
at  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean.  Durin(T 
this  ascent  such  familiar  plants  of  the  latter  region 
arc  successively  met  with  as  Poterium  spinosum, 
Anchusa,  pink,  Hypericum,  /nula  viscooa,  &c. ; 
but  no  trees  are  seen  till  the  longitude  of  Jerusalem 
is  approached. 

III.  Flora  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain 
Regions  of  Syria. — The  oak  forms  the  prevalent 
arboreous  vegetation  of  this  region  below  5000  feet. 
The  Quercus  pseudo-coccifera  and  infectoria  is  not 
seen  much  above  3000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak 
at  so  great  an  elevation;  but  above  these  heighti 
some  magnificent  species  occur,  including  the  Quer- 
C!«  Cerris  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Q  Ehren- 
bergii,  or  castanaefoUa,  Q.  Toza,  Q.  Lihani,  and 
Q.  inannifera,  Lindl.,  which  is  perhaps  not  distinct 
from  some  of  the  forms  oi  Q.  Robur,  or  sessilijlora.* 
At  the  same  elevations  junipers  become  common, 
but  the  species  have  not  been  satisfactorily  made 
out.  The  Junipems  communis  is  found,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  tall,  straight,  black  kind 
{J.  cxcelsa,  or  foetidissima).  On  Mount  Casius  the 
J.  drupacea  grows,  remarkable  for  its  large  plum- 
like fi'uit ;  and  J.  Sabina,  phoenicia,  and  oxycedivs, 
are  all  said  to  inhabit  Syria.  But  the  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar ; 
for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Cedau." 

Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and 
alpine  Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice. 
As  before  remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  pre- 
sents a  vegetation  at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous, 
to  that  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North 
America.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  heat  and 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year,  to  the  sudden  desiccating  influence 
of  the  desert  winds,  and  to  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
dry  limestone  soil  on  the  highest  summits  of  Lebanon, 
Hermon,  and  the  Anti-Lebanon  ;  but  perhaps  still 
more  to  a  warm  period  having  succeeded  to  that 
cold  one  during  which  the  glaciers  were  formed 
(whose  former  presence  is  attested  by  the  moraines 
in  the  cedar  valley  aud  elsewhere),  and  which  may 
have  obliterated  almost  every  trace  of  'he  glacial 
flora.  Hence  it  happens  that  far  more  boieal  plants 
may  be  gathered  on  the  Himalaya  at  10-15,000  ft. 
elevation,  than  at  the  analogous  heights  on  Lebanon 
of  8-10,000  ft.;  and  that  whilst  fully  300  plants 
belonging  to  the  Arctic  circle  inhabit  the  ranges  of 
North  India,  not  half  that  number  are  found  on  the 
Lebanon,  though  those  mountains  are  in  a  far  higher 
latitude. 

At  the  elevation  of  4000  feet  on  the  Lebanon 
many  plants  of  the  mi  idle  and  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  commence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  hawthorn,  lUvarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
butcher's  broom,  a  variety  of  the  beiberry,  honey- 
suckle, maple,  and  jasmine.  A  little  higher,  at 
5-7000  ft.,  occur  Cotoneaster,  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum,  primrose,  Daphne  Oleoides,  se  veral  other  roses, 
Poterium,  Juniperus  communis,  foetidissima  (oi 
excclsa),  and  cedar.     Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 

"  See  also  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  '  On  the  Cedars  oI'l«eb« 
000,'  &c.,  in  the  Nat.  Hitt.  Jiei'iew^  No.  S ;  with  3  plaUs 
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ihere  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  pi-opeily  so  calW. 
Whnt  shrubs  thare  are  t'o!in  small,  lounded,  harsh, 
priciily  bushes,  and  belong  to  genera,  or  foiins  of" 
genera,  that  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  dry  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  Levant  and  Persia,  and  West 
Asia  generall}'.  Ot'  these  Astragali  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  including  the  A.  Traqacantha, 
wtiich  yields  the  famous  gam  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance ;  and  next  to  them  a  curious  tribe  of  Statices 
called  Acantholiinon,  wlidse  rigid,  pungent  leaves 
spread  like  stars  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant;  and,  lastly,  a  small  white  chenopodiaceous 
jilant  called  Noaea.  These  are  the  prevalent  forms 
up  to  the  very  summit  of  Lebanon,  growing  in 
(jlobular  masses  on  the  rounded  flank  of  Dhar-el- 
Khodib  itself,  10,200  ft.  above  the  sea. 

At  the  elevation  of  8-9000  f*..  the  beautiful 
silvery  Vicia  canescens  forms  large  tufts  of  pale 
blue,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow. 

The  herbaceous  plants  of  7-10,000  ft.  altitude 
are  still  chiefly  Levantine  forms  of  Campanula, 
Ranunculus,  Corydalis,  Draha,  Silene,  Arenaria, 
Saponaria,  Geranium,  Erodium,  several  Umbel- 
lifers,  Galium,  Erigeron,  Scorzonera,  Taraxacum, 
Androsaca,  Scrophularia,  Nepeta,  Sideritis,  Aspho- 
deline.  Crocus,  Oi-nithogalum ;  and  a  few  grasses 
and  sedges.  No  gentians,  heaths.  Primulas,  saxi- 
frages, anemones,  or  other  alpine  favourites,  are 
found. 

Tlie  most  boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  to 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of  snow 
above  9000  ft.,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one  small 
Potentilla,  a  Festuca,  an  Arabis  like  alpina,  and 
the  Oxyria  reniformis,  the  only  decidedly  Arctic 
type  in  the  whole  country,  and  probably  the  only 
characteristic  plant  remaining  of  the  flora  which 
inhabited  the  Lebanon  during  the  glacial  period. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  rare,  and  only  found 
nestling  under  stones,  and  in  deep  clefts  of  rocks, 
on  the  veiy  summit,  and  near  the  patches  of  snow 
on  Dhar-el-Khoc'ib. 

No  doubt  Cryptogamic  plants  are  sufficiently 
numerous  in  this  region,  but  none  have  been  col- 
lected, except  ferns,  amongst  which  are  Cystopteris 
fragilis,  Polypodium  vulgare,  Nephrodium  pallidum, 
and  Polystichum  angulare.  [J.  D.  H.] 

Zoology. — Much  information  is  still  needed  on 
this  subject  before  we  can  possibly  determine  with 
any  degiee  of  certainty  the  fauna  of  Palestine  ; 
indeed,  the  complaint  of  Linneus  in  1747,  that 
♦'  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Natural  History 
of  Palestine  than  with  that  of  the  remotest  parts  of 
India,"  is  almost  as  just  now  as  it  was  when  the 
remark  was  made.  "There  is  perhaps,"  writes 
a  recent  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land,  "  no  country 
frequented  by  travellers  whose  fauna  is  so  little 
known  as  that  of  Palestine  "  {Ibis,  i.  22);  indeed, 
t}ie  complaint  is  general  amongst  zoologists. 

It  will  be  suflicient  in  this  article  to  give  a 
gECeral  survey  of  the  fauna  of  Palestine,  as  the 
i-aader  will  find  more  particular  information  in  the 
several  articles  which  treat  of  the  vainous  animals 
urler  their  respective  names. 

Mammalia. — The  Cheiroptera  (bats)  are  prc- 
i>ablj  represented  in  Palestine  by  the  species  which 
are  known  to  occur  in  Egypt  and  Syi-ia,  but  we 
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wdnt  precise  information  on  this  point.     [Bat.'J 

Of  the  Insectinara  we  find  hedgehogs  {Erinaoen 
Europeus)  and  moles  (Ta^pa  vulgaris,  T.  co<-ca(?)), 
which  are  recorded  io  occur  in  great  numbers  and  to 
commit  much  damage  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  120): 
doubtless  the  family  of  Soricidae  (Shrews)  is  also 
represented,  but  we  lack  information.  Of  the 
Carnivora  are  still  seen,  in  the  Lebanon,  the 
Syrian  bear  (^Ursus  Syriaciis),*  and  the  panther 
(^Leopardns  varius),  which  occupies  the  central 
mountains  of  the  land.  Jackals  and  foxes  are 
common  ;  the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasionally 
obsei-ved  ;  the  badger  (Meles  taxus)  is  also  said 
to  occur  in  Palestine ;''  tiie  lion  is  no  longer 
a  resident  in  Palestine  oi'  Syi'ia,  though  in  Bi- 
blical times  this  animal  must  have  been  by  no 
means  uncommon,  being  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  [Lion.]  The  late  Dr.  Roth  informed 
Mr.  Tristram  that  bones  of  the  lion  had  recently 
been  found  among  the  gravel  on  the  banks  of  the 
Joidan  not  far  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A 
species  of  squirrel  (Sciunis  Syriaciis),  which  the 
Arabs  term  Orkidaun,  "  the  leaper,"  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Hemprich  and  Ehreuberg  on  the  lower  and 
middle  parts  of  Lebanon  ;  two  kinds  of  hare,  Lepus 
Syriacus,  and  L.  Aegyptius ;  rats  and  mice,  which 
are  said  to  abound,  liiut  to  be  partly  kept  down 
by  the  tame  Persian  cats ;  the  jerboa  {Dipus 
Aegyptius)  ;  the  porcupine  {Ifystrix  cristata) ;  the 
short-tailed  field-mouse  {Arvicola  agrestis),  a  most 
injurious  animal  to  the  husbandman,  and  doubtless 
other  species  of  Castoridae,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Rodentia.  Of  the  Pachy- 
dermata,  the  wild  boai-  {Sus  scrofa),  which  is 
frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little  Hermon, 
appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  example.  The 
Syrian  hyrax  appears  to  be  now  but  rarely  seen. 
[Coney,  Appendix  A.] 

Thei-e  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any  wild 
ox  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  in 
Biblical  times  some  kind  of  Urus  or  Bison  roamed 
about  the  hills  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon.  [Unicorn.] 
Dr.  Thomson  states  that  wild  goats  (Ibex  ?)  are  still 
(see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2)  frequently  seen  in  the  rocks  ot 
Engedi.  Mr.  Tristram  possesses  a  specimen  of  Ca- 
pra  Acgagrus,  the  Persian  ibex,  obtained  by  him  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Hebron.  The  gazelle  ( Gazella 
dorcas)  occurs  not  unfiequently  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  We  want  in- 
formation as  to  other  species  of  antelopes  found  in 
Palestine :  probably  tlie  variety  named,  by  Hem- 
prich and  Ehrenberg,  Antilope  Arabica,  and  perhaps 
the  Gazella  Isabellina  belong  to  the  fauna.  The 
Arabs  hunt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon  ; 
the  fallow-deei-  {Bama  vulgaris)  is  said  to  be  not 
unfrequently  observed. 

Of  domestic  animals  we  need  only  mention  the 
Arabian  or  one-humped  camel,  asses,  and  mules,  and 
horses,  all  which  are  in  general  use.  The  bufiklo 
{Bubalus  buffalo)  is  common,  and  is  on  account  ol 
its  strength  much  usetl  for  ploughing  and  draught 
pui-poses.  The  ox  of  the  countiy  is  small  and 
unsightly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  richer  pastures  of  the  upper  [)art  of  the  country, 
the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not  unsightly,  the  head 
being  very  like  that  of  an  Alderney  ;  the  common 


'  There  is  some  little  doubt  whether  the  tfown  bear 
XT.  Arctas)  maj  not  oc'casionally  be  found  in  Palestine. 
Bfao  Schubert  {Heiic  in  das  Morgenland). 

I  Col.  H.  Smith,  In  Kitto's  Cyc,  art.  '  Badecr,'  denies 
Ow-t  the  badger  occurs  in  Palestine,  xaA  gays  It  has  cot 
Vi>L.  il. 


yet  been  found  out  of  Europe.  This  animal,  however,  is 
certainly  an  inhabitant  of  certain  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  ii 
mentioned,  together  with  wolves,  jackals,  porcupines,  &.•,-, 
by  Mr.  H.  Poole  as  aboundiug  at  Hebron  (see  c-<ci*/ jp/» 
Journal  for  1866,  d.  6S). 
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<heep  of  Palestine  is  the  bror.d-t.ail  (fhls  lattcau- 
itdits),  with  its  varieties  [Sheep]  ;  goats  are 
exti'eraely  common  everywhere. 

Aves. — Palestine  abounds  in  numerous  kinds  of 
birds.  Vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls  of 
difi'erent  kinds,  rej-resent  the  Raptorial  order.  Of 
the  smaller  birds  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others, 
the  Merops  Persicus,  the  Upupa  Epops,  the  Sitta 
Fyriaca  or  Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of 
Silviadae,  the  Cinnyris  osea,  or  Palestine  sunbird, 
the  Ixos  xanthopygos,  Palestine  nightingale, — the 
finest  songster  in  the  country,  which  long  before 
sunrise  pouis  forth  its  sweet  notes  from  the  thick 
jungle  which  fringes  the  Jordan  ;  the  Amydnis  Tris- 
tramii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tristram 
m  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron  not  far  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  "  the  roll  of  whose  music,  sonvething  like  that 
of  the  organ-bird  of  Australia,  makes  the  rocks 
resound"  —  this  is  a  bird  of  much  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  a  purely  African  gioup 
not  before  met  with  in  Asia  ;  the  sly  and  wary 
Crateropus  chalyheus,  in  the  open  wooded  district 
near  Jericho;  the  jay  of  Palestine  {Garruhis  mela- 
noccphalus) ;  kingfishers  (Ceryle  rudis,  and  perhaps 
Alcedo  ispida)  abound  about  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleh  ;  the  raven, 
and  carrion  crow ;  the  Pastor  roseus,  or  locust-bird 
[see  Locust]  ;  the  common  cuckoo ;  several  kinds 
01  doves ;  saudgrouse  (Pterocles),  partridges,  fran- 
colins,  quails,  the  great  bustard,  storks,  both  the 
black  and  white  kinds,  seen  often  in  flocks  of  some 
hundreds  ;  herons,  curlews,  pelicans,  sea-swallows 
(Sterna),  gulls,  &c.  &c.  For  the  ornithology  of 
the  Holy  Land  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hem- 
prich  and  Ehrenberg's  Symholae  Physicae  (Berlin, 
1820-25),  and  to  Mr.  Tristram's  paper  in  the 
Ibis,  i.  22. 

EeptiUa. — Several  kinds  of  lizards  (Saura)  occur. 
The  Lacerta  stellio,  Lin.,  which  the  Arabs  call 
Hardun,  and  the  Tm-ks  kill,  as  they  think  it 
mimics  them  saying  their  prayers,  is  very  common 
in  ruined  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard  (Psamnjh 
murus  scincus)  is  veiy  common  in  the  deserts. 
The  common  Greek  tortoise  {Testudo  Graeca) 
Dr.  Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  ; 
fresh-water  tortoises  (probably  Emus  Caspica) 
are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
country  in  the  streams  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
meleon (Chameleo  vulgaris)  is  common ;  the  crocodile 
does  not  occur  in  Palestine ;  the  Monitor  Niloticus 
has  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it.  In  the 
south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  of  various 
Kinds  abound ;  besides  those  already  mentioned,  a 
large  Acanthodactylus  frequents  old  buildings;  a 
large  species  of  Uromastix,  at  least  two  species  of 
Gecko  (  Tarentola),  a  Gongylus  [ocellatus  ?),  several 
other  Acanthodactyli  and  Seps  tridactylus  have 
been  observed.  Of  Ophidians,  there  is  more  than 
one  species  of  Echidna  ;  a  Naia,  several  Tropido- 
noti,  a  Coronella,  a  Coluber  (trivirgatus?)  occur; 
and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  land  tlie  desert 
form  Csrcszes  Hasselquistii  has  been  observed.  Of 
the  Batrachia  we  have  little  information  beyond 
that  supplied  by  Kitto,  viz.  that  frogs  (Rana  escu- 
knta)  abound  in  the  marshy  pools  cf  Palestine ; 
that  they  are  of  a  large  size,  but  are  not  eaten  by 


'  This  statement  with  regard  to  the  total  absence  of 
-^rpanic  life  In  the  Dead  Sea  Is  confirmed  oy  almoiSJ  every 
Irdvelier,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Us  peneral 
accuracy     It  is.  however,  but  right  to  state  that  Mr.  H- 
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the  inhabitants.     The  ti-ee-frog  {Hyla)   aai   toad 
(^Bufo)  are  also  veiy  common. 

Pisces. — Fish  were  supplied  to  the  inhaoitants  of 
Palestine  both  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the 
inland  lakes,  especially  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 
The  men  of  Tyre  brought  fish  and  sold  on  the  Sali>- 
bath  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii.  lo). 
The  principal  kinds  which  are  caught  off  the 
shores  of  the  MediteiTanean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Sparidae,  Percidae,  Scoinberidae ,  Raiadae, 
and  Pleuronectidae.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckhardt  [Syria, 
3.'32)  says  the  most  common  species  are  the  binny 
{Cyprinus  lepidotus),  frequent  in  all  the  fresh  watere 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  a  fish  called  Mesht, 
which  he  describes  as  being  a  foot  long  and  5  inches 
broad,  with  a  flat  body  like  the  sole.  The  Binny  is 
a  species  of  barbel ;  it  is  the  Barbus  Binni  of  Cuv.  and 
Valenc,  and  is  said  by  Bruce  to  attain  sometimes  to 
a  weight  of  70  lbs. ;  it  is  common  in  the  Nile,  and 
is  said  to  occur  in  all  the  fresh  watere  of  Sjria ;  the 
Mesht  is  undoubtedly  a  species  of  Chromnis,  one  ot 
the  Labridae,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  6'. 
Niloticus,  which  is  frequently  represented  on  Egyp 
tian  monuments.  The  fish  of  this  lake  are,  according 
to  old  tradition,  nearly  identical  with  the  fish  of  the 
Nile ;  but  we  sadly  want  accurate  infonmation  on 
this  point.  As  to  the  fishes  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
see  Hiippell,  E.,  Neue  Fische  des  Nils,  in  Verhandl. 
Se.nckenberg.  Gesellsch.  Frankf.,  and  Heckel,  J.,  Die 
Fische  Syrians,  in  liussegger,  Reise  nach  Egypten 
nnd  Klein  Asien.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
separate  work  publishedon  the  fishes  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Concerning  the  other  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom we  have  little  infoimatiou.  Molluscs  are 
numerous  ;  indeed  in  few  areas  ot  similar  extent 
could  so  large  a  number  of  land  molluscs  be  found  ; 
Mr.  Tristram  collected  casually,  and  without  .search, 
upwards  of  100  species  in  a  few  weeks.  The  land 
shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountajn  region,  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Clausilia,  and  of  opaque  Bulimi 
and  Pupae  predominating.  On  the  coast  and  in  the 
plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East  Mediterranean 
basin  abound,  e.  g.  Helix  Pisana,  H.  Syriaca,  &c. 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  occurs  a 
veiy  interesting  group,  chiefly  confined  to  the  genus 
Helix,  three  subdivisions  of  which  may  be  typified 
by  H.  Boissieri,  H.  Seetzena,  H.  tubercidosa,  re- 
calling by  their  thick,  calcareous,  lustreless  coating, 
the  prevalent  types  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  prevailing  group  ib 
a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Buliinus,  rounded,  sem'- 
pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  species 
which  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  this  distric* 
The  reader  will  find  a  list  of  Mollusca  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  in  the^n.  and  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  No.  34.  p.  312.  The  following 
remark  of  a  resident  in  Jerusalem  may  be  mentioned. 
"  No  shells  are  found  in  the  Dead  Sea  or  on  its 
margin  except  the  bleached  specimens  of  Melanopsia, 
Neritinae,  and  various  Unionidae,  which  have  been 
washed  down  by  the  Jordau,  and  afterwards  drifted 
on  shore.  In  tact,  so  intense  is  the  bitter-salise 
quality  of  its  waters  that  no  mollusc  (nor,  so  far  as 
1  know,  any  other  living  creature)  can  exist  ia  it.* 


Poole  discovered  some  small  fish  in  a  brine-spring,  about 
100  yds.  distant  from,  and  30  ft  above  the  level,  of  th« 
Dead  Sea,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  had  been  jiro 
duced  from  tiA  in  the  sea  (see  Ceograph.  Journal  for  1 356). 
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Tliese  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani  and  If.  Alep- 

ptnsis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing. Lord  Lindsay  observed  large  numbei's  of  a 
small  cra^>  in  tlie  sands  near  Akaba.  Hasselqnist 
[Trav,  238)  speaks  of  a  "running  crab"  seen  by 
him  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Dr.  Baird  has 
recently  (An.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  viii.  No.  45,  p.  209) 
described  an  interesting  form  of  Entomostracous 
Crustacean,  which  he  terms  Branchipus  Eximius, 
reared  fiom  mud  sent  him  from  a  pool  near  Jeru- 
salem. Five  other  species  of  this  group  are  described 
by  Dr.  Baird  in  the  An.  and  Mag.  N.  H.  for  Oct. 
3859.  With  regai'd  to  the  insecfe,  a  number  of  beetles 
may  be  ^een  figured  in  the  Symbolae  Physicae. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  Palestme  are  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  land  of 
flowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of  southern 
Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are  plentiful  in 
the  cultivated  plains  and  on  the  hill-sides.  Nu- 
merous species  of  Polyommatm  and  Lycaena,  The- 
cla  ilicis  and  acaciae ;  many  kinds  of  Font ia,  the 
lovely  Anthocaris  Eupheno  abounds  on  the  lower 
hills  in  spring,  as  does  Parnassius  ApoUiniis ;  more 
than  one  species  of  Thais  occurs ;  the  geneia  Argyn- 
nis  and  Melitaea  are  abundantly  represented,  not 
so  ffipparchia,  owing  probably  to  the  comparative 
dryness  of  the  soil.  Lihythea  {Celtis?)  is  found, 
and  the  gorgeous  genus  Vanessa  is  veiy  common 
in  all  suitable  localities;  the  almost  cosmopolitan 
Cynthia  Cardui  and  Vanessa  Atalanta,  V.  L. 
album,  and  V,  Antiopa,  may  ba  mentioned  ;  Pa- 
pilio  Alexanor  and  some  others  of  the  same  species 
flit  over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  the  caterpillar 
of  the  magnificent  Sphinx  Nerii  feeds  in  swarms 
on  the  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
Bees  are  common.  [Bee.]  At  least  three  species 
of  scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  The  Ahu  Hanakein,  noticed  as  occurring 
at  Sinai  by  Burckhardt,  which  appears  to  be  some 
species  of  Galeodes,  one  of  the  Solpugidae,  probably 
may  be  found  in  Palestine.  Locusts  occasionally 
risit  Palestine  and  do  infinite  damage.  Ants  are 
numerous ;  some  species  are  described  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  vi.  No.  21,  which  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Hanbury  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  Of 
the  Annelida  we  have  no  information  ;  while  of  the 
whole  sub-kingdoms  of  Coelenterata  and  Protozoa 
we  are  completely  ignorant. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  its  physical  character 
Palestine  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  the 
natural  features  of  all  regions,  mountainous  and 
desert,  northern  and  tropical,  maritime  and  inland, 
pastoral,  arable,  and  volcanic.  This  fact,  which  has 
rendered  the  allusions  in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as 
to  afford  familiar  illustrations  to  the  people  of  every 
climate,  has  had  its  natural  effect  on  the  zoology  of 
the  country.  In  no  other  district,  not  even  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayah,  are  the  typical 
Stuna  of  so  many  distinct  regions  and  zones  brought 
iUto   such   close  juxtaposition.     The   bear  of  the 
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These  fish  have  been  identified  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  with 
Cyprivodon  Ilammcmis,  Cuv.  et  Val.  xvii.  169  ;  see  Pro- 
txed.  of  Zoclog.  Soc.  for  1S56,  p.  371.  Mr.  Tristram  observes 
Ihat  he  found  in  the  Sahara  Cyprinodon  dispar  in  hot 
Jalt-springs  where  the  water  was  shallow,  but  that  these 
a«h  are  never  found  in  deep  pools  or  lakes.  Mj.  Poole 
observed  also  a  number  of  aquatic  birds  diving  fre- 
quently in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thence  concludad,  justly, 
Sir  J.  Richardson  thinks,  "  that  they  must  have  found 
8om«!hlEg  edible  there."  It  would,  moreover,  be  an  in- 
lereBtiDg  question  to  determine  whether  6om»  fas<A*!>  ot 


snowy  heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  gizetle  of  the 
desert  may  be  hunted  within  two  days'  _Y?urney  of 
each  other;  sometimes  even  the  osti-ich  approaches 
the  southern  boraers  of  the  land;  the  wolf  of  the 
north  and  tlie  leopard  of  tlie  tropics  howl  within 
hearing  of  the  same  bivouac  ;  while  the  falcons,  the 
linnets,  and  buntings,  recall  the  familiar  inhabil- 
ants  of  our  English  fields,  the  sparkling  little  sun- 
bird  (Cinnyris  osea),  and  the  gi-ackle  of  the  glet 
{Amydnus  Tristramii)  introduce  us  at  once  to  the 
most  brilliant  types  of  the  bird  life  of  Asia  and 
S.  Africa. 

Within  a  walk  of  Bethlehem,  the  common  frog 
of  England,  the  chameleon,  and  the  gecko  of  Africa, 
may  be  found  almost  in  company;  and  descending  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  while  the  northern 
valleys  are  prolific  in  Clausiliae  and  other  genera 
of  molluscs  common  to  Europe,  tha  valley  of  the 
Jordan  presents  types  of  its  own,  and  the  hill 
country  of  Judaea  produces  the  same  type  of  Helices 
as  is  found  in  Egypt  and  the  Afiicnn  Sahara.  So 
in  insects,  while  the  familiar  forms  of  the  butter- 
flies of  Southern  Europe  ai-e  represented  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  the  Apollo  butterfly  of  the  Alps  is  recalled 
on  Mount  Olivet  by  the  exquisite  Parnassius  Apol- 
linus  hovering  over  the  same  plants  as  the  sparkling 
Thais  medicaste  and  the  Lihythea  ( Celtis?),  northern 
representatives  of  sub-tropical  lepidoptera. 

If  the  many  travellers  who  year  by  year  visit 
the  Holy  Land  would  pay  some  attention  to  its 
zoology,  by  bringing  home  collections  and  by  in- 
vestigations in  the  country,  we  should  soon  hope 
to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  a  land 
which  in  this  respect  has  been  so  much  neglected, 
and  should  doubtless  gain  much  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  many  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  [W.  H. 
and  H,  B.  Tristram.] 

The  Climate. — No  materials  exist  for  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  Climate  of  the  veiy  different 
regions  of  Palestine.  Besides  the  casual  notices  ol 
travellers  (often  unscientific  pereons),  the  following 
observations  are  all  that  we  possess : — 

(1.)  Average  monthly  temperatures  at  Jemsa 
lem,  tatken  between  June  1851,  and  Jan.  1855 
inclusive,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Barclay,  of  Beyrout  and 
Jerusalem,  and  published  by  him  in  a  paper  '  On 
the  State  of  Medical  Science  in  Syria,'  in  the 
N.  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview  (Phila- 
delphia), vol.  i.  705-718.<» 

(2.)  A  set  of  obsen'ations  of  temperature,  206  in 
all,  extending  from  Nov.  19, 1838,  to  Jan.  16, 1839, 
taken  at  .lerusalem,  Jaffa,  Nazareth,  and  Beyiout, 
by  Russegger,  and  given  in  his  work  {Reisen,  iii. 
170-185). 

(3.)  The  writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  for  a  table  shewing  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Jerusalem  for  each  month, 
from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1844e;  and  at  Beyrout, 
from  April,  1842,  to  May,  1845. 


Artemia  (brine-shrimp)  may  not  exist  in  the  shal  ow  pot  If 
at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  Salt  Lase.  In  the  op«n 
tanks  at  Lymington  myriads  or  these  transparent  little 
brine-shrimps  (ihey  are  about  half  an  inch  in  ler^gth)  arc 
seen  swimming  actively  about  in  water  every  pint  of  which 
contains  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  s  pound  of  salt ! 

d  These  observations  are  inserted  in  Dr.  Bwclay's  M  ork 
(City  of  the  Great  King,  428),  and  are  accompanied  hy  bU 
conmients,  the  result  of  a  residence  of  several  years  U 
Jerusalem  (see  also  pp.  48-56). 

*  There  t  c<  nsidurab'e  variatlcn  in  thf  above  thrct  6Etc 
2  7  2 
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v4.y  Register  of  the  fall  of  ram  at  Jerasalem  from 
134'3  to  1849,  and  1850  to  1854,  by  >.  K  O. 
Barclay  (as  above). 

1.  Temperature. — The  results  of  these  observa- 
tiDiis  at  Jerusalem  may  be  stated  generally  as  fol- 
ioAVS.  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  July  and 
August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  September 
are  nearly  as  warm.  In  the  first-named  month  the 
average  temperature  is  49°- 1  Fahr.,  and  greatest 
cold  28^ ;  in  July  and  August  tlie  average  is  78°-4  ; 
with  greatest  heat  92°  in  the  shade  and  143=  in 
the  sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a  single  year  was 
52=;  the  mean  annual  temperature  65-'"6.  Though 
varying  so  much  during  the  different  seasons,  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform  from  year 
L  J  year.  Thus  the  thermometric  variation  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  is 
nearly  twice  as  o;reat.  The  isothermal  line  of  mean 
annual  temperatuie  of  Jerasalem  passes  through 
California  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of  Mobile), 
and  Dr.  Barclay  remarks  that  in  temperature  and 
the  periaiicity  of  the  seasons  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  Palestine  and  the  former  state.  The  iso- 
thermal line  also  passes  through  Gibraltar,  and  near 
Madeira  and  the  Bermudas.  The  heat,  though  ex- 
treme during  the  four  midsummer  mmiths,  is  much 
alleviated  by  a  sea-breeze  from  the  N.VV.,  which  blows 
with  great  regularity  from  10  A.M.  till  10  P.M.; 
and  fiom  this  and  other  unexplained  causes  the  heat 
IS  rarely  oppressive,  except  during  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  Khamsin  or  sirocco,  and  is  said  to  be 
much  more  bearable  than  even  iu  many  parts  of  the 
western  world'  which  are  deemeil  tropical.  The 
Ivhamsin  blows  during  February,  March,  and  April 
(Wildsnbruch).  It  is  most  oppressive  when  it 
comes  from  the  east,  bearing  the  heat  and  sand 
if  the  desert  with  it,  and  during  its  continuance 
darkening  the  air  and  filling  everytJiing  with  fine 
dust  (Miss  Beaufort,  ii.  223). 

During  January  and  February  snow  often  falls 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not 
make  its  appearance  for  several  years  together.  In 
1854-5  it  remained  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight.^ 

3f  observations,  as  vvill  be  seen  from  the  following  compa- 
rative table  of  tbe  mean  temperatures  of  Jerusalem  :— 


Month. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aog. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


(1-) 


r^ean  for  \ 
tii«)  v*.ar  / 


49-4 

54-4 

55-7 

61  4 

73-8 

75-2 

79-1 

79-3 

77- 

74-2 

63-8 

54-5 


66-5 


(2.) 


(3.) 


(Mean  of  67 
ob».  frciD 
Nov.  19  to 
Dec.  6.) 

62- 


47-7 

B3-7 

60- 

54-7 

663 

71-7 

77-3 

72-6 

72-2 

68-4 

58-9 

47-4 


62-6 
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Nor  is  this  of  late  occurrence  only,  but  is  repocxa 
by  ^haw  in  1722.  In  1818  it  was  between  tw-i 
and  three  teet  deep.''  In  1754  a  heavy  fall  tooK 
place,  and  twenty-five  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
frozen  to  death  at  Nazareth.'  Snow  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  anc 
must  therefore  have  been  known  at  that  time 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  14,  cxlvii.  16;  Is.  Iv.  10,  &c.).  But  ia 
the  narrative  it  only  appears  twice  (1  Mace.  liii,  22 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  20). 

Thin  ice  is  occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets 
of  water ;  and  pieces  of  ground  out  of  the  reach  vi 
the  sun's  rays  remain  sometimes  slightly  fiozen  foy 
several  days.  But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  no 
injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  by  frost,  nor  do 
plants  require  shelter  during  winter  (Barclay). 

Observations  made  at  Jerusalem  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  the  highland,  as  is  obvious 
from  Piussegger's  at  Nazareth.  These  show  us  tht 
result  of  fifty-five  observations,  extending  from  Dec 
15  to  26:  highest  temp.  58-5°,  lowest  46°,  mean 
53°,  all  considerably  lower  than  those  taken  at 
Jerusalem  a  fortnight  before. 

2.  Rain. — The  result  of  Dr.  Barclay's  observa- 
tions is  to  show  that  the  greatest  fall  of  rain  a< 
Jerusalem  iu  a  single  year  was  85  inches,''  and 
the  smallest  44,  the  mean  being  61 '6  inches.  The 
greatest  fall  iu  any  one  month  (Dec.  1850)  was 
33'8,  and  the  greatest  in  three  months  (Dec.  1850, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851)  72-4.  These  figTires  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  recollecting  that  the  average 
rain-fall  of  London  during  the  v.'hoie  year  is  only 
25  inches,  and  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
country,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Devon,  it  rarely 
exceeds  60  inches. 

As  in  the  time  of  om-  Saviour  (Luke  xii.  54), 
the  rains  come  chiefly  from  th"  S.  or  S.W.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  begraning  of 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  less  con- 
stancy till  the  end  of  February  or  middle  of  March, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  ol 
April.  It  is  not  a  heavy  continuous  rain,  so 
much  as  a  succession  of  severe  showers  or  storms 
with  intervening  periods  of  fine  bright  weather, 
permitting  the  grain  crops  to  grow  and  ripen. 
And  although  the  season  is  not  divided  by  any 
entire  cessation  of  rain  for  a  lengthened  interval, 
as  some  represent,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
diminution  in  the  fall  for  a  few  weeks  in  De- 
cember and  January,  after  which  it  begins  again, 
and  continues  during  February  and  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  season.  On  the  uplands  the  barley- 
harvest  (which  precedes  the  wheat)  should  begin 
about  the  last  week  of  May,  so  that  it  is  preceded 
by  five  or  six  weeks  of  summer  weather.  Any 
falling-otT  in  the  rain  during  the  winter  or  spring  if 
very  prejudicial  to  the  harvest ;  and,  as  in  the  dn'j'i 
of  the  prophet  Amos,  nothing  could  so  surely  or.car 
sion  the  greatest  distress  or  be  so  fearf  j1  s.  threat 
as  a  drought  three  months  before  harvest  (Amos 
iv.  7). 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wheiber 
the  foi-mer  and  the  latter  rain  of  Scripture  are  re- 
presented by  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  present 
rainy  season,  separated  by  the  slight  interval  meu- 


It  Is  understood  that  a  regular  series  of  observations, 
»1th  standard  Barometer,  rhermoraeter,  and  Raln-guage, 
was  made  for  10  years  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Gowaii  of  the 
Hospital,  Jerusalem,  but  the  record  of  them  has  unfortii- 
iittely  been  mislaid. 

<  Barclay,  48;  Rob.  /?.  /?.  i.  430;  also  Schwarz,  327. 

e  Jinmih  Inttttigencfr,  185G,  p.  137,  note. 


>>  "  1  EUe  hoch,"  Scholz,  quoted  by  Von  Raumer,  79. 

'  S.  Schulz,  quoted  by  Von  Raumer.    Schwarz,  326. 

k  Mere  again  there  is  a  considerable  discTepancy,  b''  cr 
Mr.  Poole  {Ocogr.  Jow-nal,  XKv:.  57)  states  that  J'r 
M'Gowan  had  registered  the  greatest  quantity  tl  one 
yeaj  at  108  incbeu. 
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Konef"  above  (<!.  g.  Kenrick,  Phocnida.  33).  or  i 
vvhethfr,  as  Dr.  Barclay  {Citij,  &c.  54)  and  othere 
afTinu,  the  latter  rain  took  place  after  the  harvest, 
about  niiJjurnirier,  and  has  been  withlieiil  n«  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  This  will 
be  l)est  discussed  under  Rain. 

Between  April  and  November  there  is,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a  cloud.  Thus  the 
year  divides  itself  into  two,  and  only  two,  se;\sons— 
as  indeed  we  see  it  constantly  divided  in  the  Bible 
— "  winter  and  summer,"  "cold  and  heat,"  "  seed- 
time and  haivest." 

During  the  summer  the  dews  are  veiy  hea\y, 
and  often  saturate  the  tra\-eller's  tent  as  if  a  shower 
h.ad  passed  over  it.  Tlie  nights,  especially  towards 
sunrise,  are  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  are 
coni.non  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms 
of  great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
munths. 

o.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
highland  generally.  In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  is  much  greater  and  more 
oppi'essive,™  owing  to  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  absence  of  any  breeze,  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  heat 
is  confined  and  reflected  by  the  enclosing  heights ; 
perhaps  also  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
due  to  the  depth  below  the  sea  level  of  the  greater 
pait  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  remains  of 
volcanic  agency,  which  we  have  already  shown  to 
be  still  in  existence  in  this  very  depressed  region 
[p.  681a].  No  indication  of  these  conditions  is 
discoverable  in  the  Bible,  but  Josephus  was  aware 
of  them  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3),  and  states  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  so  inuch  warmer 
than  the  upper  country  that  linen  clothing  was 
worn  there  even  when  Judaea  was  covered  with 
snow.  This  is  not  quite  confirmed  by  the  exjje- 
lience  of  modein  travellers,  but  it  appears  that 
when  the  winter  is  at  its  severest  on  the  highlands, 
and  both  eastern  and  western  mountains  are  white 
with  snow,  no  frost  visits  the  depths  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  greatest  cold  experienced  is  produced 
by  the  driving  lain  of  tempests  (Seetzen,  Jan.  9, 
ii.  300).  The  vegetation  already  mentioned  as 
formerly  or  at  present  existing  in  the  district — 
palms,  indigo,  sugar — testifies  to  its  tropical  heat. 
The  harvest  in  the  Ghor  is  fully  a  mouth  in  advance 
of  that  on  the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of  wheat 
are  still  green  on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is  being 
threshed  in  the  former  (Rob.  B.  E.  i.  431,  551, 
lii.  314).  Thus  Burckhardt  on  May  5  found  the 
barley  of  the  district  between  Tiberias  and  Beisan 
neai-ly  all  harvested,  while  on  the  upland  plains  of 
the  Hauran,  from  which  he  had  just  descended,  the 
harvest  was  not  to  commence  for  fifteen  days.  In 
this  fervid  and  moist  atmosphere  irrigation  alone  is 
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tii'H'.e&'v-iry  to  ensure  aoiuidant  crops  of  the    laieS 
grain  ;  Kob.  i.  550). 

4.  The  climate  of  the  maritime  lowlam'  3il,>Li'a 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  Ja-d^t 
valley,"  but,  being  much  more  elevated,  and  exjio.-,e<l 
on  its  western  side  to  the  sea-breezes,  is  net  so 
oppressively  hot.  Russegger's  observations  at  Jaliii 
(Dec.  7  to  12)  indicate  only  a  slight  advance  in  tem- 
perature on  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  Mr.  Glaisher"s 
observations  at  Beyi-out  (mentioned  above)  show 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  temperature  there  is 
considerably  higher,  the  Jan.  being  54°,  July  82*', 
and  the  mean  for  the  year  69-3.  The  situation  oi 
Beyrout  (which  indeed  is  out  of  the  confines  of  the 
Holy  L:ind)  is  such  as  to  render  its  climate  very 
sultry.  This  district  retains  much  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  all  along  the  coast  from  Gaza  to  Beyrout,  and 
inland  as  far  as  I-iamleh  and  Lydd,  tlie  date-pain? 
flourishes  and  fruits  abundantly,  and  the  orange, 
sycjimore  fig,  pomegranate,  and  banana  grow  lux- 
uriantly at  Jatia  and  other  places.  Here  also  the 
harvest  is  in  advance  ot  that  of  the  mountainous 
districts  (Thomson,  Band  and  Book,  543).  In 
the  lower  portions  of  this  extensive  plain  frost  and 
snow  are  as  little  known  as  they  are  in  the  Ghor. 
But  the  heights,  e\'en  in  summer,  are  often  very 
chilly,"  and  the  sunrise  is  frequently  obscured  by 
a  dense  low  fog  (Thomson,  490,  542;  Rob.  ii.  19). 
North  of  Carmel  slight  frosts  are  occasionally 
experienced. 

In  the  wluter  r.:cnths  however  the  climate  of 
these  regions  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of 
France  or  the  maritime  districts  of  the  north  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  writing  from  Gaza  on  the  "  8th 
Vontose  {26  Feb.)  1799,"  says,  "  Nous  sommes  ici 
dans  I'eau  et  la  boue  jusqu'aux  genoux.  II  fait  ici 
le  meme  I'roid  et  le  meiue  temps  qu'a  Paris  dans 
cette  saison  "  {Corr.  de  Napoleuii,  No.  3993). 
Berthier  to  Marmont,  from  the  same  place  (29  Dec 
1798),  says,  "  Nous  trouvons  ici  un  j)ays  qui  res* 
semble  k  la  Provence  et  le  climat  a  celui  d'Europe" 
[Mem.  dii  Dae  de  Roijuse,  ii.  56). 

A  register  of  the  weather  and  veget;ition  of  the 
twelve  months  in  Palestine,  referring  especially  ti 
the  coast  region,  is  giveu  by  Colonel  von  Wil'den 
bruch  in  Geogr.  Society's  Journal,  xx.  232.  A 
good  deal  of  similar  information  will  be  found  in  a 
tabular  form  on  Petermann's  Physical  ]\Iap  of  Pales- 
tine in  the  Biblical  Atlas  of  the  Tract  Society. 

The  permanence  of  the  climate  of  Palestine,  en 
the  ground  that  the  same  vegetation  which  anciently 
flourished  there  still  exists,  is  ingeniously  maintained 
in  a  paper  on  The  Climate  of  Palestine  in  Moderr 
compared  to  Ancient  Times  in  the  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal  for  April,  1862.  Reference 
is  therein  made  to  a  paper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Schouw  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  sauie  periodical, 
p.  311. 


""  At  5  P.M.  on  the  25  th  Nov.  Russegger's  thermometer 
at  Jerusalem  shewed  a  temp,  of  62-8 ;  but  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Jericho  at  5-30  p.m.  on  the  27th  it  had  risen  to 
J2-5.  A.t  7-30  the  following  morning  it  was  63-5,  against 
B8°  at  Jerusalem  on  the  25th ;  and  at  noon,  at  the  Jordan, 
It  had  risen  to  81.  At  Marsaba,  at  1 1  a.m.  of  the  29th,  it 
wso  66  ;  and  on  returning  to  Jerusalem  on  the  1st  Dec.  it 
iigaln  fell  to  an  average  of  61.  An  observation  recorded 
by  Dr.  Kobinson  (iii.  310)  at  Sakut  (Succoth),  in  the  central 
part  of  the  Jordan  valley,  on  May  14,  1852,  in  the  shade, 
£Qd  Close  to  a  spring,  gives  92°,  which  is  the  very  highest 
reading  recorded  at  Jeiusalem  in  July :  later  on  the  same 
ilay  it  was  93",  in  a  strong  N.W.  wind  (314).  On  May 
J  J,  1«38,  at  Jericho,  it  was  91°  in  the  shade  a.'iU  the  bracie. 


Dr.  Anderson  (184)  found  It  106°  Fahr.  "  through  the  firsi 
i  half  of  the  night"  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Se*. 
In  a  paper  on  the  '  Climate  of  Palestine,'  &c.,  in  tie 
Edinhurgh  New Philos.Jounml  ioT  A\in\,  1862,  pubMsheJ 
while  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  mean 
animal  temperature  of  Jericho  is  stated  as  72°  Fahr.,  but 
without  giving  any  authority. 

n  llobinson  (ii.  223),  on  June  8,  1838,  found  the  ther- 
mometer 83"  Fahr.  before  sunrise,  at  Beit  Nettif,  on  the 
lower  hills  overlooking  the  plain  of  I'hilistia. 

o  Chilly  nights,  succeeding  scorching  days,  have  forctdi! 
a  characteristic  of  the  East  ever  since  the  days  of  Jkxii 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40 ;  Jer.  xxxvl.  30). 
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LrfEBAT'iRE. — The  list  of  worKs  on  the  Holy 
Lund  is  of  prodigious  extent.  Dr.  Rohinson,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Biblical  Researches,  enumerates  no 
less  than  183  ;  to  which  BonAr  (Land  of  Promise) 
atlds  a  large  number  :  md  even  then  the  list  is 
far  from  complete.  Of  course  every  t)aveller  sees 
some  things  which  none  of  his  prsdecessors  saw,  and 
fherefoie  none  should  be  neglected  by  the  student 
anxious  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
customs  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the  following 
works  will  be  found  to  contain  nearly  all  necessary 
information : — ' 

1.  Josephus. — Inviluable,  both  for  its  own  sake, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  elucidation  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Josephus  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country.  He  possessed  both  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagiut,  and  knew  them 
well ;  and  there  are  many  places  in  his  works  which 
show  that  he  knew  how  to  compare  the  various  books 
together,  and  combine  their  scattered  notices  in  one 
narrative,  in  a  manner  more  like  the  prcesses  of 
modern  criticism  than  of  ancient  record.  He  pos- 
sessed also  the  works  of  several  ancient  historians, 
who  survive  only  through  the  fragments  he  has 
preserved.  And  it  is  evident  that  he  had  in  addi- 
tion other  nameless  sources  of  infonnation,  now  lost 
to  us,  which  often  supplement  the  Scripture  history 
in  a  very  important  manner.  These  and  other  things 
in  the  writings  of  Josephus  have  yet  to  be  investi- 
gated. Two  tracts  by  Tuch  {Quaestiones  de  F. 
Josephi  libris,  kc,  Leipzig,  1859),  on  geographical 
points,  are  worth  attention. 

2.  The  Onomasticon  (usually  so  called)  of  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome.  A  tract  of  Eusebius  (f  340), 
"  concerning  the  names  of  places  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;"  translated,  freely  and  with  many  additions, 
by  Jerome  (f  420),  and  included  in  his  works  as 
Liber  de  Situ  et  Nominibus  Locorum  Hehraicorum. 
The  original  arrangement  is  according  to  the  Books 
of  Scripture,  but  it  was  thrown  into  one  general 
alphabetical  order  by  Bonfrere  (1631,  &c.);  and 
finally  edited  by  J.  Clericus,  Amst.  1707,  &c.  This 
tract  contains  notices  (often  very  valuable,  often 
absolutely  absurd)  of  the  situation  of  many  ancient 
places  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  they  were  known  to 
the  two  men  who  in  their  day  were  probably  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  connexion  with  it, 
see  Jerome's  Ep.  ad  Eustochium ;  Epit.  Paulae—aca 
itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Others  of  Jerome's  Epistles,  and  his  Commentaries, 
are  full  of  information  on  the  countiy. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  early  travellers 
—from  Arculf  (a.d.  700)  to  Maundrell  (1697)— 
are  contained  in  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  a  vo- 
lume published  by  Bohn.  The  shape  ii  convenient, 
but  the  translation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on. 

4.  Reland. — H.  Relandi  Palaestina  ex  Monu- 
mentis  Veteribus  illustrata,  1714.  A  treatise  on 
the  Holy  Land  in  three  books :  1.  The  country  ;  2. 
The  distances  ;  3.  The  places ;  with  maps  (excellent 
(or  their  date),  prints  of  coins  and  inscriptions. 
Reland  exhausts  all  the  information  obtainable  on 
his  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (he  often  quotes 
Msundrell,  1703).  His  learning  is  immense,  he  is 
extremely  accurate,  always  ingenious,  and  not  want- 
ing in  humour.  But  honesty  and  strong  sound 
Eense  are  his  characteristics.  A  sentence  of  his 
own  might  be  his  motto :    "  Conjecturae,  quibus 


P  A  list  of  ail  the  works  on  Palestine  which  have  any 
prutensions  to  Importance,  with  full  critical  remarks,  la 
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non  delectamur"    (p.  139),  or  "Ego  nil  muto** 

(671). 

5.  Benjamin  of  Tudela. —  Travels  of  Jtahbi  Ben- 
jamin (in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160-73, 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  A.  Asher,  2  vols.  1840-1. 
The  part  relating  to  Palestine  is  contained  in  pp. 
61-87.  The  editor's  notes  contain  some  curious 
information  ;  but  their  most  valuable  part  (ii.  397- 
445)  is  a  translation  of  extracts  from  the  wcrk 
of  Esthnri  B.  Jlose  hap-Parchi  on  Palestine  (A..D. 
1314-22).  Those  passages — notices  of  places  ao3 
identifications — are  very  valuable,  more  so  than 
those  of  Benjamin.  The  original  work,  Caftor  va~ 
Pherach,  "  knopand  flower,"  has  been  reprinted,  in 
Hebrew,  by  Edelmann,  Berlin,  1852.  Other  Itine- 
raries of  Jews  have  been  translated  and  published 
by  Carmoly  (Brux.  1847) ,  but  they  are  of  less 
value  than  the  two  already  named. 

6.  Abulfeda. — The  chief  Moslem  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Laud  are  those  of  Edrisi  (cir.  1150),  and 
Abulfeda  (cir.  1300),  translated  under  the  titles  of 
Tabula  Syriae,  and  Descr.  Arabiae.  Extracts  from 
these  and  from  the  great  work  of  Yakoot  are  given 
by  Schultens  in  an  Index  Geographicus  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Bohaeddin's  Life  of  Saladin,  folio, 
1755.  Yakoot  has  yet  to  be  explored,  and  no  doubt 
he  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  information. 

7.  Quaresmius. —  Terrae  Sanctae  Elucidatio,  &c. 
Ant.  1639,  2  vols,  folio.  The  work  of  a  Latin  monk 
who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  rose  to  be  Principal  and  Commissary  Apos- 
tolic of  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  eight  books : 
the  first  three,  genc-ral  dissertations ;  the  remainder 
"  peregi'inations "'  through  the  Holy  Land,  with  his- 
torical accounts,  and  identifications  (often  incorrect), 
and  elaborate  accounts  of  the  Latin  traditions  attach- 
ing to  each  spot,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  estabhsh- 
ments,  military  orders,  &c.  of  the  time.  It  has  a 
copious  index. — Similar  information  is  given  by  the 
Abo^  Mislin  (Zes  Saints  Lieux,  Paris,  1858,  3  vols. 
8vo)  ;  but  with  less  elaboration  than  Quai'esmius, 
and  in  too  hostile  a  vein  towards  Lamartine  and 
other  travellers. 

8.  The  great  burst  of  modem  travel  in  the  Holy 
Land  began  with  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt.  Seetzen 
resided  in  Palestine  from  1805  to  1807,  during 
which  time  he  travelled  on  both  E.  and  W.  of  Jordan. 
He  was  the  fii'st  to  visit  the  Hauran,  the  Ghor,  and 
the  mountains  of  Ajlun :  he  travelled  completely 
round  the  Dead  Sea,  besides  exploring  the  east  side 
a  second  time.  As  an  experienced  man  of  science, 
Seetzen  was  charged  with  collecting  antiquities  and 
natural  objects  for  the  Oriental  Museum  at  Gotha; 
and  his  diaries  contain  inscriptions,  and  notices  of 
flora  and  fauna,  &c.  They  have  been  published 
in  3  vols.,  with  a  4th  vol.  of  notes  (but  without  an 
index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin,  1854-9).  The  Palestine 
journeys  are  contained  in  vols.  1  and  2.  His  Lettere, 
founded  on  these  diaries,  and  giving  their  results,  are 
in  Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp.  vols.  17,  18,  26,  27. 

9.  Burckhardt. — Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy 
Land,  4to,  1822.  With  the  exception  of  an  ex- 
cursion of  twelve  days  to  Sated  and  Nazareth, 
Burckhardt's  journeys  S.  of  Damascus  were  con 
fined  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  These  regions  he 
explored  and  described  more  completely  than  Seetzen, 
or  any  later  traveller  till  Wetzstein  (1861),  and  even 
his  researches  do  not  extend  over  so  wide  an  ar»-^ 
Burckhardt  made  two  tours  in  the  HauraD,  in  one 


given  by  Rllter  at  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  .Uvlsloa 
ot  his  viiith  volume  (Jordan). 
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of  whtch  he  ])eiietr!\ted — first  of  Eui-opeans — inti 
the  mysterious  I.cja.  The  southern  portions  of  th' 
Transjordanic  cotuitry  he  tiaversed  in  his  joiirney 
from  Damascus  to  Petra  and  Sinai.  The  fiihiess  of 
the  notes  which  he  contrived  to  keep  under  the 
verv  dillicult  circumstances  in  which  he  travelled  is 
astonishing.  They  contain  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions, long  catalogues  of  names,  plans  of  sites,  &c. 
The  strength  of  his  memory  is  shown  not  only  by 
these  notes  but  by  his  constant  references  to  books, 
ft-om  which  he  was  completely  cut  otf.  His  diaries 
are  interspersed  with  lengthened  accounts  of  the 
vai-ious  districts,  and  the  manners  and  customs, 
commerce,  &c.,  of  their  inhabitants.  Burckhardt's 
accuracy  is  universally  praised.  No  doubt  justly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as  yet  exist ;  while 
in  other  places  his  descriptions  have  been  found 
..mperfect  or  at  variance i  with  facts. — The  volume 
contains  an  excellent  preface  by  Col.  Leake,  but  is 
very  defective  ft-om  the  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
partially  supplied  in  the  Geiman  translation  (Wei- 
mar, 1823-4,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  the  advantage 
of  having  been  edited  and  annotated  by  Gesenius. 

10.  Irby  and  Mangles. — Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (in  1817-18). 
Hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  the  portions 
which  relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Joidan, 
especially  about  Kerek  and  the  countrj'  of  Moab  and 
Ammon,  which  are  veiy  well  told,  and  with  an  air 
of  simple  faithfulness.  These  portions  are  contained 
in  chapters  vi.  and  viii.  The  work  is  published  in 
the  Home  and  Col.  Library,  1847. 

11.  Robinson. — (1.)  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa- 
lestine, ^c,  in  1838:  1st  ed.  1841,  3  vols.  8vo; 
2nd  ed.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo.  (2.)  Later  Bib.  Res. 
in  1852,  8vo,  1856.  Dr.  Robinson's  is  the  most 
important  work  on  the  Holy  Land  since  Reland. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its  literature  is 
very  great,  his  common  sense  excellent,  his  qualifi- 
cations as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  remark- 
able. He  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being  accom- 
panied on  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  long 
resident  in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both 
classical  and  vernacular  Arabic.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  identify  a  host  of  ancient  sites,  which  are 
mostly  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  full 
references  to  the  authorities.  The  drawbacks  to  his 
\\  ork  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  architectural  art, 
and  a  certain  dogmatism,  which  occasionally  passes 
intc  contempt  for  those  who  differ  with  him.  He 
too  uniformly  disregards  tradition,  an  extreme  fully 
as  bad  as  its  opposite  in  a  country  like  the  East. 

The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  Appendix, 
containing  lists  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modern 
places  in  the  country,  which  in  the  se<^ond  edition 
are  omitted.  Both  series  are  furnished  with  in- 
dexes, but  those  of  Geography  and  Antiquities  might 
be  extend;!  with  advantage. 

12.  Wilson. —  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  visited,  ^c, 
1847,  2  vols.  8vo.  Dr.  Wilson  traversed  the  Holy 
Land  twice,  but  without  going  out  of  the  usual 
routes.  He  paid  m.uch  attention  to  the  topogi'aphy, 
and  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  reports  of  his  prede- 
cessor Dr.  Robinson.  His  book  cannot  be  neglected 
^.'ith  safety  by  any  student  of  the  country  ;  but  it 
is  chiefiy  valuable  for  its  careful  and  detailed  ac- 
COUJts  of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  East,  especially 
ti»a  Jews    and    Samaritans.       His   Indian   labours 

-.  Fci  examples  of  this  see  Kobinson,  B.  R.  ill.  32* ; 
108  •  473  •  494 :  Stanley,  Sinai  ■('.  Pal.  61,  72. 
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having  accustomed  him  to  Ai-jibio,  he  wa^  .'.li'.e  to 
converse  freely  with  all  the  ])eople  he  met,  ami  hn 
inquiries  weie  generally  made  in  the  <lirection  jus' 
named.  His  notice  of  the  Samaritans  is  unusuall) 
full  and  accurate,  and  illustrated  by  copies  and 
translations  of  documents,  and  information  not 
elsewhere  given. 

13.  Schwarz. —  A  Descriptive  Geogmphi/,  (|c., 
of  Palestine,  Philad.  1850,  8vo.  A  translation  of 
a  work  originally  published  in  Hebrew  (Scpher  Tc- 
buoih,  Jerusalem,  5605,  A.D.  1845)  by  Ivabbi  Joseph 
Schwarz.  Taking  as  his  basis  the  catalogues  of 
Joshua,  Chronicles,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  topogra- 
phical notices  of  the  Rabbinical  books,  he  proceeds 
systematically  through  the  country,  suggesting  iden- 
tifications, and  often  giving  curious  and  valuable 
information.  The  American  translation  is  almost 
useless  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is  in  some  mea- 
sure supplied  in  the  German  version.  Das  heiluje 
Land,  &c.,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1852. 

14.  De  Saulcy. —  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte, 
&c.,  1853,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Atlas  of  Maps  and 
Plates,  Lists  of  Phmts  and  Insects.  Interesting 
rather  fiom  the  unusual  route  taken  by  the  author, 
the  boldness  of  his  theories,  and  the  atlas  of  ad- 
mirably engraved  maps  and  plates  which  accom- 
panies the  text,  than  for  its  own  merits.  Like 
many  F'rench  works  it  has  no  index.  Translated  : — 
Narrative  of  a  Journey,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1854. — See 
The  Dead  Sea,  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaacs,  1857.  Also  a 
valuable  Letter  by  "  A  Pilgrim,"  in  the  Athenwum, 
Sept.  9,  1854. 

15.  Lynch. —  Official  Report  of  the  United  States 
Expedition  to  explore  the  Dei-.d  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
4to.,  Baltimore,  1852.  Contiiins  the  daily  Record 
of  the  Expedition,  and  separate  Reports  on  the  Orni- 
thology, Botany,  and  Geology.  The  last  of  these 
Reports  is  more  particularly  described  at  p.  679. 

16.  Stanley. — Siiiai  and  Palestine,  1853,  8vo. 
Professor  Stanley's  work  differs  from  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Like  them  he  made  a  lengthened 
journey  in  the  country,  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
has  himself  made  some  of  the  most  brilliant  identi- 
fications of  the  historical  sites.  But  his  great  object 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  to  make  fresh  dis- 
coveries, as  to  apply  those  already  made,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  country  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scenery,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history.  This 
he  has  done  with  a  power  and  a  delicacy  truly 
remarkable.  To  the  sentiment  and  eloquence  oi 
Lamartine,  the  genial  freshness  of  Miss  Martineau, 
and  the  sound  judgment  of  Robinson,  he  adds  a 
reverent  appreciation  of  the  suliject,  and  a  care  for 
the  smallest  details  of  the  picture,  which  no  one 
else  has  yet  displayed,  and  which  render  bis  de- 
scriptions a  most  valuable  commentary  on  the  Bible 
narrative.  The  work  contains  an  Appendix  on  the 
Topographical  Terms  of  the  Bible,  of  importance  to 
students  of  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

See  also  a  paper  on  '  Sacred  Geography  '  by  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No,  '-^  ^xviij. 

17.  Tobler. — Bethlehem,  1849  :  Topographic  von 
Jerusalem  u.  seine  Umgebungen^  1854.  These 
works  are  models  of  patient  industry  and  research. 
They  contain  everything  that  has  been  said  by 
everybody  on  the  subject,  and  are  truly  val  lable 
storehouses  f:r  those  who  are  unable  to  refer  to  the 
originals.  His  Dritte  Wanderung,  8vo,  1859,  de- 
scribes a  district  {"at  little  known,  viz.  part  of  l*bi- 
listia  and  the  country  between  Hebron  and  Ramleh, 
?  >d  thus  possesses,  in  additioE  to  the  mente  ab^ini 
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3!hned,  that  of  novelt  •■.  It  contains  a  sketch-nidp 
af  the  latter  district,  which  corrects  former  mnps  in 
some  important  points. 

18.  Van  de  Velde. — Syria  and  Palestine,  2  vols. 
/tvo.  1854.  Contains  the  naiTative  of  the  author's 
jouiTieys  while  engaged  in  preparing  his  large  Map 
of  the  Holy  Land  (1858),  the  best  map  yet  pub- 
lished. A  condensed  edition  of  this  work,  omitting 
the  purely  personal  details  too  frequently  introduced, 
would  be  useful.  Van  de  Velde's  Memoir,  Svo, 
1858,  gives  elevations,  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
routes,  and  much  very  excellent  information.  His 
Pays  d' Israel,  100  colouied  lithographs  from  original 
sketches,  are  accurate  and  admirably  executed,  and 
many  of  the  views  are  unique. 

19.  Ritter. — Die  Vergkichende  Erdkunde,  &c. 
The  six  volumes  of  Ritter's  great  geographical  work 
which  relate  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Holy 
Laud,  and  Syria,  and  form  together  Band  viii. 
They  may  be  conveniently  designated  by  the  follow- 
ing names,  which  the  writer  has  adopted  in  his  other 
articles : — 1.  Sinai.  2.  Jordan.  3.  Syria  (Index). 
t.  Palestine.    5.  Lebanon.     6.  Damascus  (Index). 

20.  Of  more  recent  works  the  following  may  be 
i.oticed  : — Porter  :  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  the 
Hauran,  kc,  2  vols.  8vo.  1855:  Handbook  for 
Syria  and  Palestine,  1858.  — Bonar,  The  Land  of 
Promise,  1858.  —  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  1859.  The  fruit  of  twenty-five  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Holy  Land,  by  a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
observer.  —  Wetzstein,  Reisehericht  uber  Hauran 
und  die  baiden  Trachonen,  1860,  with  woodcuts, 
a  plate  of  inscriptions,  and  a  map  of  the  district 
by  Kiepert.  The  first  attempt  at  a  real  exploration 
of  those  extraordinary  rccjions  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  were  partially  visited  by  Burckhardt,  and  re- 
cently by  Cyril  Graham  {Cambridge  Essays,  1858  ; 
Trans.  R.  S.  Lit.  1860,  &c.).  —  Drew,  Scripture 
Lands  in  Connexion  with  their  History,  1860. 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especial  notice. 
Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines,  by  Miss 
E.  A.  Beaufort,  2  vols.  1861.  The  2nd  vol.  con- 
tains the  record  of  six  months'  travel  and  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  full  of  keen  and  delicate 
oiiservation,  caught  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
characteiistically  lecorded. — Domestic  Life  in  Pa- 
lestine, by  Miss  Rogers  (1862),  is,  what  its  name 
purports,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to 
the  Holy  Land,  during  which,  owing  to  her  bi-other's 
position,  the  author  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
at  leisure  the  interiors  of  many  unsophisticated 
Arab  and  Jewish  households,  in  places  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  such  as  few  Englishwomen  ever 
before  enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  recorded. 
These  she  has  described  with  great  skill  and  fidelity, 
S.nd  with  an  abstinence  fiom  descriptions  of  matters 
cut  of  her  proper  path  or  at  second-hand  which  is 
truly  admirable. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  some  one  to  do  for 
Syria  what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  faultlessly  accomplished 
for  Egypt,  the  more  to  be  desired  because  the  time 
is  fast  passing,  and  Syria  is  becoming  eveiy  day 
moi-e  leavened  by  the  West. 

Views. — Two  extensive  collections  of  Views  of  the 
Eoly  Land  exist— those  of  Bartlett  and  of  Roberts. 
Pittorially  beautiful  as  these  plates  are,  they  are  not 
f«  useful  to  the  student  as  the  very  accurate  views 
!>f  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  published  in  Traill's 
Jcsephus),  some  of  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
wticle  Jeiiusalem.  There  are  some  instructive 
»»cws  taken  from  pliotographs,  in  the  la>t  edition 
rf  Keith 't  Loid  of  Isrc^l.     }'hotograph.s  iiave  been 
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published  by  Kri'^S,  Robertson,  Rev.  G.  VV.  BriJgWi 
and  others. 

Maps. — Mr.  Van  de  Velde's  map,  already  :iien- 
tioned,  has  superseded  all  its  predetessors  ,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  districts  out  of  the  track 
usually  pursued  by  travellere.  On  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, Kiepert's  map  (in  Wetzstein's  Ha:iiran)  is  as  yel 
the  only  trustworthy  document.  The  new  Admi. 
ralty  surveys  of  the  coast  are  understood  to  be  riipidly 
approaching  completion,  and  will  leave  nothing  tc 
be  desired. 

Of  works  on  Jeru-wlem  the  following  may  be 
named :  — 

Williams. — The  Holy  City:  2nd  ed.  2  vols.  Svo. 
1849.  Contains  a  detailed  histoiy  of  Jerusalem 
an  account  of  the  modern  town,  and  an  essay  on 
the  architectural  history  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  by  Professor  WiUis.  Mr.  Williams  in 
most  if  not  all  cases  supports  tradition. 

Barclay. —  The  City  of  the  Great  King:  Philad. 
1858.  An  account  of  Jerusalem  as  it  was,  is,  and 
will  be.  Dr.  B.  had  some  peculiar  opportunities  oi 
investigating  the  subten-anean  passages  of  the  city 
and  the  Haram  area,  and  his  book  contains  many 
valuable  notices.  His  large  Map  of  Jerusalem  and 
Environs,  though  badly  engraved,  is  accurate  and 
useful,  giving  the  form  of  the  ground  very  well. 

Fergusson. —  The  Ancient  Topography  of  Jeru- 
salem, &c.,  1847,  with  7  plates.  Treats  of  the 
Temple  and  the  walls  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  and 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchie,  and  is  full  of  the 
most  original  and  ingenious  views,  expressed  in  the 
boldest  language.  From  architectural  arguments 
the  author  maintains  the  so-called  Mosk  of  Omar 
to  be  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  shows  that 
the  Temple,  instead  of  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
Haran  area,  was  confined  to  its  south-western 
corner.  His  arguments  have  never  been  answered 
or  even  fairly  discussed.  The  remarks  of  some  of 
his  critics  are,  however,  dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  in  a 
pamphlet.  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
1861.  See  also  vol.  l.  of  this  Dictionary,  pp. 
1017-1035. 

Thrupp. — Ancient  Jerusalem,  a  new  Investi- 
gation, &c.,  1855. 

A  good  resu^ne  of  the  controversy  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,  No.  viii.,  and  Suppl. 

Maps. — Besides  Dr.  Barclay's,  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  has  published  a  very  clear  and 
con-ect  map  (1858).  So  also  lias  Signor  Pierotti 
(1861).  The  latter  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation, and  shows  plans  of  the  churches,  &c., 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  by  Salzmann,  whose 
plates  are  accompanied  by  a  treatise,  Jerusalem 
Etude,  &c.  (Paris,  1856) :  also  by  Frith  (Virtue 
1858),  Robertson,  and  others.  [G.  | 

PAL'LU  (N-1^3  :  ^aWovs :  Phallu).  Tat 
second  son  of  Reuben,  father  of  Eiiab  and  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Palluites  (Ex.  vi.  14;  Num. 
xxvi.  5,  8  ;  1  Chr.  v.  3).  In  the  A.  V.  of  Gen., 
xlvi.  9,  he  is  called  Phallu,  and  Josephus  appears 
to  identify  him  with  Peleth  in  Num.  xvi.  1,  whom 
he  calls  4>oAA.oi)$.     [See  On.] 

PAL'LUITES,  THE  (^Xl^n  :  &  iaWovi, 
Ale.x.  &  ^aWove'i. :  Phalluitae).  The  descendant! 
ot'Pallu  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  5j. 

PALMER-WORM  (Ca,  gdzwn-  ««^:t, , 
eruca)  occurs  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 :  Am.  iv.  9      BocIatI 
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[^Hieroz,  iii.  253)  has  endeavoured  to  sliow  that 
gdzdm  denotes  some  species  of  locust ;  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  t^n  Hebrew  names 
to  which  Bochart  assigns  the  meaning  of  different 
kinds  of  locusts  cannot  possibly  apply  to  so  many, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species 
of  locust  are  known  in  the  Bible  lauds.  [Locust  ; 
Caterpillar.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  a  root  which  means  "  to  cut  off,"  is  as 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in 
their  perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust ; 
accordingly  we  prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
V'u.g.,  which  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  three  passages 
where  it  is  found.  The  /ccJjUittj  of  Aristotle  [Aniin. 
Hist.  ii.  17,  4,  5,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  cater- 
pillar, so  called  from  its  "bending  itself"  up 
(ncci/tTTTw)  to  move,  as  the  caterpillars  called  geo- 
metric, or  else  from  the  hjxbit  some  caterpillars 
liave  of  "  coiling "  themselves  up  when  handled. 
The  Eruca  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  kAjx-kti  of  the  Greeks, 
»s  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  of  Columella 
(De  Re  Rust.  xi.  3,  63,  Script.  H.  R.  ed.  Schneider). 
The  Chaliee  and  Syriac  understand  some  locust 
larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Oedmanu  {  Verm.  Samin. 
fasc.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  116)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
Tychsen  (^Comment,  de  locustis,  &c.,  p.  88)  iden- 
tifies the  gdzdm  with  the  Gryllus  cristatus,  Lin.,  a 
South  African  species.  Michaelis  {Supp.  p.  220) 
follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Denham  (Kitto's  CycL,  art. "  Locust")  that  the 
depredations  ascribed  to  the  gdzdm  in  Amos  better 
agree  with  the  characteristics  of  the  locust  than  of 
a  caterpillar,  of  which  various  kinds  are  occasion- 
ally the  cause  of  much  damage  to  fruit-tiees,  the 
lig  and  the  olive,  &c.  [W.  H.] 

PALM-TREE  O^^  :    <\>olvil).      Under  this 

generic  term  many  species  are  botanically  included  ; 
but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm, 
the  Fhoenix  Dactijlifera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grew 
very  abundantly  (more  abundantly  than  now)  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  On  this  subject  gene- 
rally it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Ritter's  monograph 
('  Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der  Dattel- 
palme ')  in  his  Erdkunde,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately. 

While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the 
Levant,  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  pecu- 
liarly characteiistic  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing r^ious.  CSivpia,  Sirou  (poivLKes  ol  KapirocpSpoi, 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  2,  §22.  Judaea  inclyta  est  pahnis, 
Plin.  N.  H .  xiii.  4.  Palmetis  [Judaeis]  proceritas 
?t  decor,  Tac.  Hist.  v.  6.  Compare  Strabo  xvii. 
800,  818;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  8;  Pans. 
Ix.  19,  §5).  The  following  places  may  be  enu- 
merated from  the  Bible  as  having  some  connexion 
with  the  palm-tree,  either  in  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  growing  on 
the  spot. 

(1.)  At  Elim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites between  Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated 
tha;  there  were  "  twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water, 
<uid  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees  "  (Ex.  xv,  27  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  9).  The  word  '"fountains"  of  the 
latter  passage  is  more  coi-rect  than  the  "  wells  "  of 
the  fonner:  it  is  more  in  harmony  too  with  the 
habits  of  the  tree  ;  for,  as  Theophrastus  says  (I.  c), 
the  palm  i-Ki^t\Til  fiaWoy  r6  vajxaTioiov  vdiap, 
'I'iiere  are  still  palm-trees  and  fountains  in  Wady 
GhHrundcl,  which  is  generally  identitif-d  with  Elim 
fKob.  Bib.  R-4S.  i.  C'i). 
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(2.^  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elatii  (Deut 
ii.  8  ;  1  K.  ix.  26  ;  2  K.  xiv.  22,  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chr.  viii 
17.  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  Ihe  same  word, 
and  may  likewise  mean  "  the  palm-trees."  Se« 
Pi-of.  Stanley's  remarks  (<S.  and  P.  pp.  20,  84, 
519),  and  compare  Keland  (Palaest.  p.  930).  This 
place  was  in  Edom  (probably  Akaha) ;  and  we  are 
reminded  here  of  the  "  Idumaeae  palmae  "  of  Virgil 
{Georg.  iii.  12)  and  Martial  (x.  50). 

(3. J  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  closely  associated 
with  the  subject  before  us  as  Jericho.  Its  rich 
palm-groves  are  connected  with  two  very  different 
periods, — with  that  of  Moses  smd  Joshua  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Evangelists  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  former,  the  mention  of  "  Je- 
richo, the  city  of  palm-trees "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3), 
gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  Lawgiver's  last 
view  from  Pisgah :  and  even  after  the  narrative  oi 
the  conquest,  we  have  the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Moses'  father-in-law,  again  associated  with  "  the 
city  of  palm-trees"  (Judg.  i.  16).  So  Jericho  is 
described  in  the  account  of  the  Jloabite  invasion 
after  the  death  of  Othniel  (Judg.  iii.  13)  ;  and,  long 
after,  we  find  the  same  phrase  applied  to  it  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15).  What  the  extent 
of  these  palm-groves  may  have  been  in  the  desolate 
period  of  Jericho  we  cannot  tell ;  but  they  were  re- 
nowned in  the  time  of  the  Gospels  and  Josephus. 
The  Jewish  historian  mentions  the  luxuriance  Oi 
these  trees  again  and  again ;  not  only  in  allusion  to 
the  time  of  Moses  [Ant.  iv.  6,  §1),  but  in  the 
account  of  the  Roman  campaign  under  Pompej 
{Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  6,  §6),  the  proceedings 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §2),  and  tha 
war  of  Vespasian  {B.  J.  iv.  8,  §2,  3).  Herod  tlid 
Great  did  much  for  Jericho,  and  took  great  intere^ 
in  its  palm-groves.  Hence  Horace's  "  Herodis  pal- 
metapinguia"  {Ep.  ii.  2,  184),  which  seems  almost 
to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  Heathen  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Strabo 
describes  this  immediate  neighbourhood  as  irXeovd- 
^ov  T(fi  <(>olvLKi,  4irl  fMrJKOS  crraSlcuv  kKarov  (xvi. 
763),  and  Pliny  says  "  Hiericuntem  palmetis  con- 
sitam "  {H.  N.  v.  14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that, 
while  palm-trees  grow  well  in  other  parts  in  Judaea, 
"  Hiericunte  maxime "  (xiii.  4).  See  also  Galen, 
De  Aliment,  facult.  ii.,  and  Justin,  xxxvi.  3 
Shaw  (Trav.  p.  371,  folio)  speaks  of  several  o 
these  trees  still  remaining  at  Jericho  in  his  time. 

(4.)  ThenameofHAZEZON-TAMAR,  "  the  felling 
of  the  palm-tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation.  This 
place  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  2), 
In  the  second  of  these  piissages  it  is  expressly  iden- 
tified with  Engedi,  which  was  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  here  we  can  adduce,  as  a 
valuable  illustration  of  what  is  before  us,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocrypha,  "I  was  exalted  like  a 
palm-tree  in  Engaddi "  (Eccl.  xxiv.  14).  Here 
again,  too,  we  can  quote  alike  Josephus  [yevvarcu 
iv  avrfj  (poivi^  6  KaWKTros,  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2)  and 
Pliny  (Engadda  oppidum  secundum  ab  Hierosolymis, 
fertiiitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus,  H.  N.  v.  17^,. 

(5.)  Another  place  having  the  same  element  in 
its  name,  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in 
its  scenery,  was  Baal-Tamar  (Judg.  xx.  33),  tlis 
B7}ddafxdp  of  Eusebius.  Its  position  was  ceax 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin :  and  it  could  not  be  far  fiCHT! 
Deborah's  famous  palm-tree  (Judg.  iv.  5)  ;  if  inde«l 
it  w;is  not  identical  with  it,  as  is  suggested  hy 
Stanley  {S.  Sf  P.  p.  146). 

((?,)  We  miu}t  next  caeaiion  ihe  Tamar,  "  the 
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palm,"  which  is  set  l)efore  us  in  the  vision  of  Enakiel 
(xlrii.  19,  xlviii.  28)  as  a  point  from  which  the 
BOutheiTi  border  of  the  hiiid  is  to  be  measured  cast- 
wards  and  westwards,  liobinson  identifies  it  with 
theSafiapd)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  16),  and  thinks  its  site 
may  be  at  el-Milh,  between  Hebron  and  Wad'j  Musa 
[Bib.  lies.  ii.  198,  202).  It  seems  from  Jerome  to 
have  been  in  his  day  a  Koman  fortress. 

(7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadmor, 
afterwards  the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert 
frontier  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Tamar,  is  primarily  the 
same  word;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  says  {Decline  and 
Fall,  ii.  38),  "  the  name,  by  its  signification  in  the 
Syriac  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  denoted  the 
multitude  of  palm-trees,  which  atibrded  shade  and 
verdure  to  that  temperate  region."  In  fact,  while 
the  undoubted  reading  in  2  Chr.  viii.  4  is  IIDHR 

:  -' 

the  best  text  in  1  K.  ix.  18  is  IJOn.  See  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  6,  §1 .  Thesprings  which  he  mentions  there 
make  the  palm-trees  almost  a  matter  of  coui-se. 

(8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places  of  the  N.  T.  with- 
out their  associations  with  this  characteristic  tree  of 
Palestine.  Bkthany  means  '♦  the  house  of  dates;" 
and  thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  palm  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  helps 
our  rsalisation  of  Our  Saviour's  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
when  the  people  "  took  branches  o( palm-trees  and 
went  forth  to  meet  Him"  (John  xii.  13).  This 
again  carries  our  thoughts  backwards  to  the  time 
when  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  first  kept  atler 
the  captivity,  when  the  proclamation  was  given  that 
they  should  "  go  forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch 
palm-branches"  (Neh.  viii.  15) — the  only  branches, 
it  may  be  observed  (those  of  the  willow  excepted), 
which  are  specified  by  name  in  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  festival  (Lev.  xsriii.  40).  From  this 
Gospel  incident  comes  Palm  Sunday  (Dominica  in 
liamis  I'almarum),  which  is  observed  with  much 
ceremony  in  some  countries  where  true  palms  can  be 
had.  Even  in  northern  latitudes  (in  Yorkshire,  for 
ir.itance)  the  country  people  use  a  substitute  which 
oomes  into  flower  just  before  Easter : — 
"  And  willow  branches  hallow, 

That  they  palmes  do  use  to  call." 

(9.)  The  v\ord  Phoenicia  (^oiVLK-q),  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3)  is  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  fiom  the  Greek  word  (^cpolvi^)  for  a 
palm.  Sidonius  mentions  palms  as  a  product  of 
Phoenicia  {Paneij.  Majorian.  44).  See  also  Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  4,  Athen.  i.  21.  Thus  we  may  imagine 
the  simie  natural  objects  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's 
journeys  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Palestine, 
as  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  deseit  on  the  south. 

(10.)  Lastly,  Phoenix  in  the  island  of  Crete,  the 
harbour  which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by  the  storm 
from  reaching  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless  the 
same  derivation.  Both  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  say 
that  palm-trees  are  indigenous  in  this  island.  See 
Uoeck's  Kreta,  i.  38,  388.     [Phenice.] 

From  the  passages  where  there  is  a  literal  refer- 
ence to  the  palm-tree,  we  may  pass  to  the  em- 
blrmatical  uses  of  it  in  Scripture.  Under  this  head 
may  be  classed  the  following  : — 

(1.)  The  striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its  up- 
pghtntss  and  beauty,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
(giving  of  its  name  occasionally  to  women.  As  we 
find  in  the  Odi/ssey  (vi.  163)  Naasicaa,  tfie  daughter 
of  Alcinous,  compared  to  a  palm,  so  in  Cant.  vii.  7 
we  have  the  same  compai^r-on  :  "  Thy  stature  is 
like  to  a  palm-tree."     In  the  0.  T.  three  women 
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named  Tamar  are  mentioned:  Jud*^.  s  daughter  in- 
law (Gen.  xxxviii.  6),  Absalom's  sister  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  1),  and  Absalom's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27^ 
The  beauty  of  the  two  last  is  expressly  mentioned. 

(2.)  We  have  notices  of  the  employment  of  thi« 
form  in  decorative  art,  both  in  the  real  temple  ol 
Solomon  and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel. 
In  the  former  case  we  are  told  (2  Chr.  iii.  5) 
of  this  decoiation  in  general  terms,  and  else- 
where more  specifically  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
walls  (1  K.  vi.  29),  to  the  doors  (vi.  32,  35), 
and  to  the  "  bases "  (vii.  36).  So  in  the  pix)» 
phet's  vision  we  find  palm-trees  on  the  postj-  of 
the  gates  (Ez.  xl.  16,  22,  26,  31,  34,  37),  and  also 
on  the  walls  and  the  doors  (xli.  18-20,  25,  26). 
This  work  seems  to  have  been  in  relief.  We  do 
not  stay  to  inquire  whether  it  had  any  symbolical 
meanings.  It  was  a  natural  and  doubtless  ciis» 
tomary  kind  of  oniameutation  in  Eastern  archi- 
tecture. Thus  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  (ii.  169) 
of  the  hall  of  a  temple  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  which  vas 
TicTKrjixevri  ariiXoKTi  (poiviKas  to  5eV5p€0  fX6)jiifn\- 
fievoKn:  and  we  are  familiar  now  with  the  same 
sort  of  decoration  in  Assyrian  buildings  (Layard's 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  137,  396,  401).  The 
image  of  such  rigid  and  motionless  forms  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when 
he  said  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen  (x.  4,  5),  "  They 
fasten  it  with  nails  and  with  hammers,  that  it 
move  not:  they  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree,  but 
speak  not." 


1 


Viim-Tnt     (Pkotmix  Daci^Jtn.) 

(3.;  With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Judaea,  and  t» 
marked  in  its  growth  and  appoaiance,  as  the  palm, 
it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear 
more  frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  0.  T.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (xcii.  12)  the  familiar 
comparison,  "  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 
palm-tree,"  which  suggests  a  world  of  illustration, 
whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly  and  regular 
aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitfulness,  the  perpetual 
greeunfSB  if  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at  which  iht 
foliage  grc-ws.  as  far  as  possible  from  earth  and  a» 
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aesvT  nt  posirible  to  heaven,  reihaps  no  point  is 
anore  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish  to  pureue  the 
comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of  the  fibre  of  the 
pahn,  and  its  determined  growth  upwards,  even 
when  loaded  with  weights  ("nititur  in  pondus 
palma").  Such  particulars  of  resemblance  to  the 
rigliteous  man  were  variously  dwelt  on  by  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Some  instances  are  given 
by  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon  (Upsal,  1747), 
ii.  522-.547.  One,  which  he  does  not  give,  is  worthy 
nf  quotation: — "Well  is  the  life  of  the  righteous 
likened  to  a  palm,  in  that  the  palm  below  is  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  in  a  manner  enveloped  in  dry 
bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned  with  fiuit,  ftiir  even 
to  the  eye ;  below,  it  is  compressed  by  the  enfold- 
Lags  of  its  bark  ;  above,  it  is  spread  out  in  ampli- 
tude of  beautiful  greenness.  For  so  is  the  life  of 
the  elect,  despised  below,  beautiful  above.  Down 
below  it  is,  as  it  were,  enfolded  in  many  barks,  in 
that  it  is  straitened  by  innumerable  afflictions  ;  but 
on  high  it  is  expanded  into  a  foliage,  as  it  were,  of 
beautiful  greenness  by  the  amplitude  of  the  reward- 
ing" (St.  Gregory,  3for.  on  Job  xix.  49). 

(4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  where  the  glori- 
fied of  all  nations  are  described  as  "  clothed  with 
white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,"  might  seem 
to  us  a  purely  classical  image,  drawn  (like  many 
of  St.  Paul's  images)  from  the  Greek  games,  the 
victore  in  which  carried  palms  in  their  hands.  But 
we  seem  to  trace  here  a  Jewish  element  also,  when 
we  consider  three  passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In 
1  Mace.  xiii.  51  Simon  Maccabaeus,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is  described  as 
entering  it  with  music  and  thanksgiving  "  and 
branches  of  palm-trees."  In  2  Mace.  x.  7  it  is  said 
that  when  Judas  JIaccabaeus  had  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  city  "  they  bare  branches  and  palms, 
and  sang  psalms  also  unto  Him  that  had  given 
them  good  success."  In  2  Mace.  xiv.  4  Demetrius 
is  presented  "with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  palm." 
Here  we  see  the  palm-branches  used  by  Jews  in 
token  of  victory  and  peace.  (Such  indeed  is  the 
ciise  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  John  xii.  13.) 

There  is  a  fourth  passage  in  the  Apocrypha^  a» 
commonly  published  in  English,  which  approximates 
closely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  "  I  asked 
the  angel,  What  are  these  ?  He  answered  and  said 
unto  me,  These  be  they  which  have  put  otf  the 
mortal  clothing,  and  now  they  are  crowned  and 
receive  palms.  Then  said  I  unto  the  angel.  What 
young  person  is  it  that  crowneth  them  and  giveth 
them  palms  in  their  hands  ?  So  he  answered  and 
said  unto  me.  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  have 
confessed  in  the  world"  (2  Esd.  ii.  44-47).  This 
is  clearly  the  approximation  not  of  anticipation, 
but  of  <an  imitator.  Whatever  may  be  determined 
conceniing  the  date  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  this 
portion  of  it  is  clearly  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
era.    [Esdras,  the  Second  Book  op.] 

As  to  the  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  the 
palm,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  very  nu- 
merous; but  th€r3  is  no  clear  allusion  to  them  in 
the  Bible.  Tlut  the  ancient  Orientals,  however,  made 

"  The  palm-tree  being  dioecious — that  is  to  say,  the 
itAHiens  and  pistils  (male  and  female  parts)  being  on  dif- 
SiT»/it  trees — It  is  evident  that  no  edible  fruit  can  be  pro- 
duced unless  fertilisation  is  effected  either  by  insects  or 
by  gome  artificial  meais.  That  the  mode  of  impregnating 
the  feuiale  plant  with  the  pollen  of  the  male  (6Aui/6afei>' 
toy  ^Lvitca.)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  evident  from 
IT-eopbrasHis  (H.  P.  ii.  9),  and  Herodotus,  who  states  iSiat 
Uw  B&Tj'iouiaiig  adopted  a  similar  plan.    The  meaner 
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•jae  ot  wwe  and  honey  obtiined  fiom  tl«  Palm-tr©-. 
is  evident  from  Herodotus  fi.  193,  ii.  86),  Strabc 
(xvi.  ch.  14,  ed.  Kram.),  and  I'liuy  (AT.  //.  xiii.  4) 
Jt  is  indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr.  xxxi. 
5  the  margin  has  "  dates.")  There  may  also  in 
Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  ] 
will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  thereof,"  be  a  reference 
to  climbing  for  the  fruit.  The  LXX.  have  ayafi-fi 
(TOjxai  iv  r(f  (polviKi,  Kpar-qcrw  tuv  vxf/fcev  avTov. 
So  in  ii.  3  and  elsewhere  (e.  g.  Ps.  i.  3)  the  fruit 
of  the  palm  may  be  intended :  but  this  cannot  be 
proved.*     [SUGAR ;  Wine.] 


Group  of  Dates. 

It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so  abundant  in 
Judaea,  is  now  comparatively  rare,  except  in  the 
Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about 
Beyroid.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  just  one 
palm-tree  at  Jericho :  but  that  is  now  gone.  Old 
trunks  are  washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  we  might  take  the  history 
of  this  tree  in  Palestine  as  emblematical  of  that  of 
the  people  whose  home  was  once  in  that  land.  The 
well-known  coin  of  Vespasian  representing  the  palm- 
tree  with  the  legend  "  Judaea  capta,"  is  figured  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  438.  [J.  S.  H.] 

PALSY.     [Medicine,  p.  304.J 

PAL'TI  ("'IdSq  :  *a\Ti :  Fhalti).  The  son  of 
Raphu ;  a  Benjamite  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

PAL'TIEL  ('?N''t3^S :  *a\rff,\:  Phaltiel). 
The  son  of  Azzan  and  prince  of  the  tnbc  of  Issachai 


Arabs  of  Barbary,  Persia,  &c.,  take  care  to  bang  dastere 
of  male  flowers  on  female  trees.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
probably  did  the  same.  A  cake  of  preserved  dates  wai 
foimd  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  at  Thebes  (ii.  181,  el.  18.'>4). 
It  is  certainly  curious  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  d^tes 
in  the  Bible,  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  used  the  fruit,  and  were  probably  acquainKx) 
with  the  art  of  lertilisiuft  i-ie  flowers  of  the  fetnuJe  plaoi 
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PALTITE,  THE 


(N«ra  xxxiv.  26).  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  a>,- 
pointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
tribes  west  of  Jordan. 

PAL'TITE,  THE  OP^SH  :  6  K^\wei ;  Ales. 

i  <pt\\wv(i :  de  Phalti).  Helez  "  the  Paltite " 
is  named  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  26  among  David's 
mighty  men.  In  1  Chr.  xi.  27,  he  is  called  "  the 
Pelonite."  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  reading 
followed  by  the  Alex.  SIS.  in  2  Sam.  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  howe\  er,  supports  the  Hebrew,  "  Cholots  of 
Pelat."  But  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  "  Helez  the  Pe- 
Jonite  "  of  the  tribe  of  Ephiaim  is  again  mentioned 
as  captain  of  24,000  men  of  David's  army  for  the 
seventh  montli,  and  the  balance  of  evidence  there- 
fore inclines  to  "Pelonite"  as  the  true  reading. 
The  variation  arose  from  a  confusion  between  tha 
letters  31  and  t3.  In  the  Syiiac  of  1  Chr.  both 
leadings  are  combined,  and  Helez  ie  described  as 
"  of  Palton." 

PAMPHYL'IA  {natt.<pv\ia),  one  of  the  coast- 
regions  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  CiLlCiA 
on  the  east,  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  seems  in 
early  times  to  have  been  less  considerable  than  either 
of  these  contiguous  districts  ;  for  in  the  Persian  war, 
while  Cilicia  contributed  a  hundred  ships  and  Lycia 
fifty,  Pamphylia  sent  only  thirty  (Herod,  vii.  91, 
02;.  The  name  probably  then  embraced  little  more 
than  the  crescent  of  comparatively  level  gi'ound 
between  Taurus  and  the  sea.  To  the  north ,  along  iJie 
heights  of  Taurus  itself,  was  the  region  of  Pjsidia. 
The  Roman  organization  of  the  country,  however, 
gave  a  wider  lange  to  the  term  Pamphylia.  In 
St.  Paul's  time  it  was  not  only  a  regular  province, 
but  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  united  Lycia  with  it 
( Dio  Cass.  Ix.  17),  and  probably  also  a  good  i)art  of 
Pisidia.  However,  in  the  N.  T.,  the  three  terms  are 
used  as  distinct.  It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul 
first  entered  Asia  Jlinor,  after  preacliing  the  Gospel 
in  Cyprus.  ■  He  and  P>arnabas  sailed  up  the  river 
Cestrus  to  Perga  (Acts  xiii.  13).  Here  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  subordinate  companion  John- 
Mark  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  alluded  to  again 
with  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  mention  of 
the  place  where  the  separation  occurred  (Acts  xv. 
38).  It  miglit  be  the  ))ain  of  this  separation  which 
induced  Paid  and  Barnabas  to  leave  Perga  without 
<telay.  They  did  however  preach  the  Gospel  there 
on  their  return  from  the  interior  (Acts  xiv.  24,  25). 
We  may  conclude,  fiom  Acts  ii.  10,  that  there  were 
many  Jews  in  the  province  ;  and  possibly  Perga  had 
a  synagogue.  The  two  missionaries  finally  left  Pam- 
phylia by  its  chief  seaport,  Attai.ia.  We  do  not 
know  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  in  this  district  again  : 
but  many  years  afterwards  he  sailed  near  its  coast, 
passing  tliroiigh  "  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia" 
tn  his  way  to  a  town  of  Lycia  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  We 
notice  here  the  accurate  order  of  these  geographical 
terms,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  land-journey  we 
observe  how  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  occur  in  their 
true  lelations,  both  in  going  and  returning  (eis 
Wioryriv  ttjs  Tlaix<pv\la.s  .  .  .  avd  ttjs  Tlfpy/js  els 

•  1,  11*3,  or  "1*3  ;^e'j37)s  6  fieyas;  lebes  (1  Sam.  II. 
14);  elsewhere  "laver"  and  "hearth,"  i.e.  a  bra2ler  or 
can  for  fire  (Zech.  xii.  6). 

a  2.  niTO,  from  DDn,  "bake"  (iica.iii^.Triyavov, 
tartago  (Lev.  11.  5),  where  it  follows  HtJ'n'lD,  «'<Txapa, 
craiicula.  "frying-pan,"  and  is  therefore  distinct  from  it. 

A  ri1}E^'J0  ;  Triyavof ;  "  a  baking-pan  "  (2  Sam.  x"i.  9), 
Sm.  1313. 
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Atn- 10 xfav  ttjs  Xltcnhias,  xiii.  1  J,  14;  S.eA.eJir» 
rhy  ViicrL?>iav  ^\f)ov  ils  YlaficpyMaf,  xiv.  24). 

[J.  S.  H,] 
PAN.  Of  the  "six  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V., 
two,  machhath  ^  and  masreth,  seem  to  imply  a 
shallow  pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins 
ana  Spians  for  baking  or  di'essing  rapidly  their  cakes 
ot'  meal,  such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations :  the 
others,  especially  sir,  a  deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for 
boiling  meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three 
stones  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  58  ;  Niebuhr. 

Descr.  de  I'Ar.  p.  46;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  181). 
[Caldron.]  [H.  W.  P."; 

PANNAG  (333),  an  article  of  commerce  ex- 
ported from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17)^  rhe 
nature  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  conjecture,  as 
the  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  In  comparing  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  1 1,  where  the  most 
valued  productions  of  Palestine  are  enumerated,  the 
omission  of  tragacanth  and  ladanum  (A.  V.  "  spices 
and  myrrh  ")  in  the  former  is  very  observable,  and 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  pannag  represents  some 
of  the  .spices  grown  in  that  country.  The  LXX.^ 
in  rendering  it  Kaffia,  favoure  this  opinion,  though 
it  is  evident  that  cassia  cannot  be  the  particular 
spice  intended  (see  rer.  19).  Hitzig  observes  that  a 
similai-  term  occui-s  in  Sanscrit  {pannagd)  for  an 
aromatic  plant.  The  Syi  iac  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  understands  by  it  "millet"  (panicum  mi- 
liaceimi) ;  and  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  ex- 
pression in  the  book  of  Sohar,  quoted  by  Gesenius 
(s.  v.),  which  speaks  of  "  bread  of  pannag  :"  though 
this  again  is  not  decisive,  for  the  pannag  may  equally 
well  have  been  some  flavouring  substance,  as  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  doubtful  equivalent*^  given  in 
the  Targum.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PAPER.     [Writing.] 

PAPHOS  (Tld(j>os),  a  town  at  the  west  end  of 
Cyprus,  connected  by  a  road  with  Salamis  at  the 
east  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on  their 
first  missionary  expedition,  "  through  the  isle,"  from 
the  latter  place  to  the  former  (Acts  xiii.  6). 

What  took  place  at  Paphos  was  briefly  as  follows. 
The  two  missionai'ies  found  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
proconsul  of  the  island,  residing  here,  and  were  en- 
abled to  produce  a  considei'able  eflect  on  his  intel- 
ligent and  candid  mind.  This  influence  was  resisted 
by  Elymas  (or  Bar-Jesus),  one  of  those  Oriental 
"  sorcerers,"  whose  mischievous  power  was  so  great 
at  this  period,  even  among  the  educated  classes. 
Miraculous  sanction  was  given  to  the  Apostles,  arc 
Elymas  was  struck  with  blindness.  The  pioconsul'i 
faith  having  been  thus  confirmed,  and  doubtless  ^i 
Christian  Church  having  been  founded  in  Paphos, 
Barnabas  and  Saul  crosBed  over  to  the  continent  and 
landed  in  Pamphylia  (ver.  13).  It  is  observable 
that  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  latter  becomes  the 
more  prominent  of  the  two,  and  that  his  nanis 
henceforward  is  I'aul,  and  not  Saul  (SaCAos,  6  koI 
Xlav\os,  ver.  9).  How  far  this  was  connected  with 
the  pioconsul's  name,  must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

4.  T'p  ;  A€/Sj)9  ;  dUa ;  from  ^*p,  "  boil,"  Joined  (2  K 

iv.  38)  with  giddWi,  "  great,"  i.  e.  the  great  kettle  oi 
culdro'.. 
5-  "I-113  ;  xwTpa ;  dla. 

e.  riiO?V,  plur. ;  kepr)rtfi  vUae  ^2  Cnr  rJtiT  13". 
Ii:  I'rov.  zix.  24,  "  dls.;." 
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The  p-eut  chaiTVv'tenst  ic  ot"  I'aphns  wa<  the  worship 
jf  Aphiodite  or  Venus,  who  was  here  tabled  to 
have  risen  from  the  sea  (Horn.  Od.  viii.  362).  Her 
temple,  however,  was  at  "  Old  Paphob,"  now  called 
Ku/dia.  The  harbour  and  the  chief  town  were  at 
"  New  Paphos,"  at  some  little  distiince.  The  place 
is  still  called  Baffa.  The  road  between  the  two 
was  often  tilled  with  gay  and  profligate  processions 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  083);  strangers  came  constantly  to 
visit  the  shrine  (Athen.  xv.  18) ;  and  the  hold  which 
tliese  local  supei'stitions  had  upon  the  higher  minds 
at  this  very  period  is  well  exemplitied  by  the  pil- 
grimage of  Titus  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  shortly  before 
the  Jewish  war. 

For  notices  of  such  scanty  remains  as  are  found 
at  Paphos  we  must  refer  to  Pococke  {Disc,  of  the 
East,  ii.  325-328),  and  especially  Ross  {Beisen  nach 
Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Rhodosu.  Cyprus,  180-192). 
Extracts  also  are  given  in  Life  and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul 
(2nded.  i.  190,  191)  from  the  MS.  notes  of  Captain 
Gmves,  R.N.,  who  recently  sm-veyed  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  harbom-  the 
Admiralty  Chart  should  be  consulted.     [J.  S.  H.] 

PAPYRUS.     [Reed.] 

PARABLE  pK'O,  quashal:  irapafioXi}:  pa- 
rabola). Tlie  distinction  between  the  Parable  and 
one  cognate  form  of  teaching  has  been  discussed 
under  Fable.  Something  remains  to  be  said  (1) 
as  to  the  word,  (2)  as  to  the  Parables  of  the  Gospels, 
(3)  as  to  the  laws  of  their  interpret;vtion. 

I.  The  word  -rrapafioX-f)  does  not  of  itself  imply 
a  naiTative.  The  juxta-position  of  two  things, 
differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced 
within  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  -rrapa^oXi) 
of  Greek  rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  the  sim- 
plest argument  from  analogy.  "  You  would  not 
choose  pilots  or  athletes  by  lot ;  why  then  should 
you  choose  statesmen?"  (Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  20).  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a  wider 
meaning,  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
mdshdl,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent."  That  word 
(  =  similitude),  as  was  natural  in  the  language  of 
a  people  who  had  never  reduced  rhetoric  to  an  art, 
had  a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam.  x.  12, 
xxiv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes  to  dark  pro- 
phetic utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18,  xxiv.  3  ;  Ez.  xx. 
49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic  maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  ; 
Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors  expanded  into  a  narrative 
(Ez.  xii.  22).  In  Ecclesiasticus  the  word  occurs 
with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, its  use  by  the  son  of  Sirach  throws  light  on 
the  position  occupied  by  parables  in  Oui"  Lord's 
teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word  is  used  with 
a  like  latitude.  While  attached  most  'iequently  to 
the  illustrations  which  have  given  itaspo:ial  mean- 
ing, it  is  also  applied  to  a  short  saying  hke,  "  Phy- 
sician, heal  thyself"  (Luke  iv.  23),  to  a  mere  com- 
parison without  a  narrative  (Matt.  xxiv.  32),  to  the 
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*  The  word  irapoLfiia  is  used  by  the  LXX.  In  Prov.  1. 1, 
XXV.  1,  xxvi.  7  ;  Ecclus.  vi.  37,  &c.,  and  in  some  other 
passages  by  Symmachus.  The  same  word,  it  will  be 
femembored,  is  used  throughout  by  St.  John,  instead  of 
tapa^Krj. 

>•  It  should  be  mentioned  that  another  meaning  has 
own  given  by  some  interpreters  to  n-apa.SoA^  in  this 
IKissage,  liut,  it  is  believed,  on  insufficient  grounds. 

"  Some  interesting  examples  of  Uiese  may  be  seen  ia 


figurative  character  of  the  Levitical  ordinances  (Heb. 
ix.  9),  or  of  single  facts  in  patriarchal  history  (Keb. 
xi.  19).'»  The  later  history  of  the  word  is  not 
without  interest.  Naturalized  in  Latin,  chiefly 
through  the  Vulgate  or  earlier  versions,  it  loses  gra- 
diuilly  the  original  idea  of  figurative  speech,  ani  is 
used  for  speech  of  any  kind.  Mediaeval  Latin  gives 
us  the  strange  form  of  parabola  re,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  technical  Greek  word  in  the  liomance 
languages  are  purler,  parole,  pa7'ola,  palabras  (Dies. 
Roman.  Worterb.  s.  v.  parola). 

II.  As  a  form  of  teaching,  the  Parable,  as  hjis 
been  shown,  differs  ft-oui  the  Fable,  (1)  in  excluding 
brute  or  inanimate  cr'3ature;i  passing  out  of  the 
laws  of  their  nature,  and  sjieaking  or  acting  like 
men,  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  significance.  Itdift'ers, 
it  may  be  added,  from  i;ie  Mythus,  in  being  the 
result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the  growth 
of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  attributes, 
appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief,  't 
differs  from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the  latter,  with 
its  direct  personification  of  ide.as  or  attributes,  and 
the  names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no 
comparison.  The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind 
appear,  as  in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character  and 
costume.  The  allegory  is  self-interpreting.  The 
parable  demands  attention,  insight,  sometimes  an 
actual  explanation.  It  differs  lastly  fi'om  the  Pro- 
verb, in  that  it  must  include  a  similittide  of  some 
kind,  while  the  provei-b  may  assert,  without  a  simi- 
litude, some  wide  generalization  of  experience.  So 
far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and  state  what  they 
affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  describetl 
a.s  condensed  parables,  and  parables  as  expanded  pro- 
verbs (comp.  Trench  on  Parables,  ch,  i. ;  and  Gro- 
tiup  on  Matt.  xiii.). 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  parables  of  the 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  use  made  of  them  by  previous  or  contemporaiy 
teachers.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
were  frequently  employed  by  them.  They  appear 
fi-equently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash  (comp. 
Lightfoot,  Nor.  Ileb.  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 ;  Jost,  Juden- 
thum,\\.  216),  and  are  ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai, 
and  other  great  Rabbis  of  the  two  preceding  cen- 
turies."^ The  panegyiic  passed  upon  the  great  Rabbi 
Meir,  that  after  his  death  men  cea-sed  to  speak  pa- 
rables, implies  that,  up  to  that  time,  there  had  been 
a  succession  of  teachers  more  or  less  distinguished 
for  them  (Soia,  fol.  49,  in  Jost,  Judenthum,  ii. 
87  ;  Lightfoot,  /.  c).  Later  Jewish  writers  have 
seen  in  this  employment  of  parables  a  condescension 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who 
cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For  them,  as  for  wo- 
men or  children,  parables  are  the  natural  and  fit 
method  of  instruction  (Mainionides,  Porta  Jllosis, 
p.  84,  in  Wetstein,  on  Matt,  .xiii.),  and  the  Mme 
view  is  taken  by  Jerome  as  accounting  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  parables  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Hieron. 
in  Matt,  xviii.  23).  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  this  represents  the  use  made  of  them 
by  the  I-iabbis  of  Our  Lord's  time.     The  language 


Trench's  Parables,  ch.  iv.  Others,  presenting  seme  strik- 
ing superficial  resemblances  to  those  of  the  I'earl  of  Great 
Price,  the  Labourers,  the  I^ost  Piece  of  Money,  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein's  notes  to 
those  parables.  The  conclusion  from  them  is,  that  there 
was  at  least  a  generic  resemblance  between  the  outward 
form  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  that  of  the  Itabbis  of 
Jerusalem. 
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of  the  Son  of  Sirach  confines  thpm  t  :he  scribe  ■«rho 
devotes  himself  to  study.  Tiiey  are  at  omje  his 
glory  and  his  reward  (Ecclus.  sxxix.  2,  3).  Oi  all 
who  cat  bread  by  the  sweat  cf  tiieir  brow,  oi"  the 
gieat  mass  of  men  in  cities  and  country,  it  is  written 
that  "  they  shall  not  be  found  where  parabh  s  are 
spoken "  (Ibid,  xxxviii.  33).  For  these  therefore 
it  is  probable  that  the  scribes  and  teachers  oi'  the 
law  had  simply  rules  and  precepts,  often  perhaps 
burdensome  and  oppressive  (Matt,  xxiii.  3,  4),  for- 
mulae of  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1),  appointed  tinies  of 
fasting  and  hours  of  devotion  (Mark  ii.  IS).  They, 
with  whom  they  would  not  even  eat  (comp.  Wetstein 
and  Lampe  on  John  vii.  49),  cared  little  to  give  even 
as  muoh  as  this  to  the  "  people  of  the  e.irth,"  whom 
they  scorned  as  "  knowing  not  the  law,"  a  brute  herd 
for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For  their 
own  scholars  they  had,  according  to  their  individual 
character  and  power  of  thought,  the  casuistiy  with 
which  the  Mishna  is  for  the  most  part  tilled,  or  the 
parables  which  here  and  there  give  tokens  of  some 
deeper  msight.  The  parable  was  made  the  instru- 
ment for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to  discern  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  "  accursed  "  multi- 
tude were  ignorant.  The  teaching  of  Our  Lord 
at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry  was,  in  every 
way,  the  opposite  of  this.  The  .Sennon  on  the 
Mount  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of 
Grace"  which  he  spake,  "not  as  the  scnbes." 
Beatitudes,  laws,  promises  were  uttered  distinctly, 
not  indeed  without  similitudes,  but  with  similitudes 
that  explained  themselves.  So  for  some  months  He 
taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the  sea-shore  of 
Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught  in  Jerusalem,  and 
as  yet  without  a  parable.  But  then  there  comes 
a  change.  The  direct  teaching  was  met  with  scorn, 
unbelief,  hardness,  and  He  seems  for  a  time  to 
abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables. 
The  question  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  xiii.  lOj  implies 
that  they  were  astonished.  Their  Master  was  no 
longer  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as 
before.  He  was  falling  back  into  one  at  least  of  the 
forms  of  Rabbinic  teaching  (comp.  Ijchoettgen's 
Hor.  Heh.  ii.,  Christus  Rahbinonan  Summns).  He 
was  speaking  to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and 
dark  sayings  which  the  Rabbis  reserved  lor  their 
chosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two  grounds 
of  wonder.  Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to  the  explana- 
tion which  He  gave,  that  He  had  chosen  this  form 
of  teaching  because  the  people  were  spiritually 
blind  and  deaf  (Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  so  (Mark  iv.  12).  Two  inter- 
pretations have  been  given  of  these  words.  (1.)  ^^pi- 
ritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves 
haixl  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to 
them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  The  pa- 
rable was  an  instrument  of  education  for  those  who 
were  children  in  age  or  chai-acter.  For  this  reason 
it  was  chosen  by  the  Divine  Teacher  as  fables  and 
stories,  "  adminicu.a  iipbeciiiitatis  "  (Seneca,  Epist. 
ftS),  have  been  ch:)sen  by  human  teachers  (Chry- 
sost.  Horn,  in  Jaann.  34).  (2.)  Others  again 
have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables  something  of  a 
penal  character.  "Jen  have  set  themselves  against 
tbe  truth,  and  tlf,refore  it  is  hid  from  their  eyes, 
presented  to  them  in  forms  in  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  them  to  recognise  it.  To  the  inner  circle  of 
the  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
tintrdom  of  God.     To  those  who  are  without,  all 
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these  thmgs  are  done  m  parables. — Neither  vier?  U 
wholly  satisfactoiy.  Each  contains  a  partial  truta. 
All  experience  shows  (1)  that  parables  do  attraS, 
and,  when  once  understood,  are  sure  to  be  remem* 
bered,  (2)  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and  sef 
that  they  have  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care  tt 
ask  what  that  meaning  is.  Their  worth,  as  instru- 
ments of  teaching,  lies  in  their  being  at  once  a  test 
of  character,  and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of 
character  with  that  whicti,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing, 
is  adapted  to  it.  They  withdraw  the  light  from 
those  who  love  darkness.  They  protect  the  trutl? 
which  they  enshrine  fiom  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer. 
They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless  which 
may  be  intei-preted  and  understood  afterwards. 
They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seekers  after 
truth.  These  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  will 
not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  explained  it,  are  led 
step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  interpretation,  so  that 
they  can  "  understand  all  parables,"  and  then  pass 
on  into  the  higher  region  in  which  parables  are  no 
longer  necessary,  but  all  things  are  spoken  plainly. 
In  this  way  the  parable  did  its  work,  found  out  the 
fit  hearers  and  led  them  on.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered also  that  even  after  this  self-imposed  law 
of  reserve  ?,nd  reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  pre- 
sented a  mai-vellous  contrast  to  the  narrow  exclii- 
siveness  of  the  Scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was 
changed,  but  the  work  of  teaching  or  educating  wa? 
not  for  a  moment  given  up,  and  the  aptest  scholars 
were  found  in  those  whom  the  received  system 
would  have  altogether  shut  out. 

From  the  time  indicated  by  Matt,  xiii.,  accord- 
ingly, parables  enter  largely  into  our  Lord's  recorded 
teaching.  Each  parable  of  those  which  we  read  in 
the  Gospels  may  have  been  repeated  more  than  once 
with  greater  or  less  variation  (as  e.  g.  those  of  the 
Pounds  and  the  Talents,  Matt.  xxv.  14;  Luke  xix. 
12  ;  of  the  Supper,  in  Matt.  xxii.  2,  and  Luke  xiv. 
16).  Everything  leads  tis  to  believe  that  there 
were  many  others  of  which  we  have  no  record 
(Matt.  xiii.  34 ;  Mark  iv.  33).  In  those  which 
remain  it  is  possible  to  ti'ace  something  like  an 
order.'' 

(A.)  There  is  the  group  with  which  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  is  ushered  in,  and  which  have  for 
their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  in  its 
growth,  its  nature,  its  consummation.  Under  this 
head  we  have — 

1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Lidse  viii.). 

2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.). 

3.  The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

6.  The  Hid  Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.). 

7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt.  xiii.). 

8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.). 

(B.)  After  this  there  is  an  intei-val  of  some 
months  of  which  we  know  compau-atively  little. 
Either  there  was  a  return  to  the  more  direct  teach- 
ing, or  else  these  were  repeated,  or  others  like  them 
spoken.  "\\Tien  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are 
of  a  diffei-ent  type  and  occupy  a  different  poeition. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  interval  between  the  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy  and  the  last  approach  to  Jem- 
sal  em.  They  are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men  rathei 
than  from  the  world  of  nature.  Often  they  occur, 
not,  as  in  Matt,  xiii.,  in  discoui-ses  to  the  multitude, 


d  Tb;  number  of  parables  in  tbe  Gospels  will  of  course     Thus  Mf.  -ireswell  reckons  twenty-seven ;  Dean  T^encU 
Icpenrt  ou  ihs  ranRe  givon  to  the  application  of  the  nanie.  !  thirty,   by  olbers.  tbe  number  has  been  extended  ts  dfyr 
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biri  n.  enswers  to  the  questiotis  of  the  dis'iiples  oi' 
OtJicr  inquirers.     They  are  such  as  these — 
9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  \i\.). 

10.  The  Merciless  Servant  (Matt,  xviii.). 

11.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.). 

12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight  (Luke  xi.\ 

13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.). 

14.  The  Wedding  Feast  (Luke  xii.). 

15.  The  Fig-Tree  (Luke  xiii.). 

16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 

i7.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt,  xviii. ;  Luke  xv.). 

18.  The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.). 

19.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.). 

20.  The  Unjust  Steward  (Luke  xvi.). 

21    Tiie  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  ivi.). 
Ji2.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 

23.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 

24.  The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.). 
(C.)  Towards  the  close  of  Our  Lord's  ministry, 

immediately  before  and  after  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
Bnletn,  Ihe  parables  assume  a  new  character.  They 
are  again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of 
its  final  consummation.  They  are  prophetic,  in  part, 
of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  in  part  of  the  great  retri- 
bution of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  are  to  the 
earlier  parables  what  the  prophecy  of  Matt.  xxiv. 
is  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  this  class  we 
may  refer — 
•     25.  The  Pounds  (Luke  xix.). 

26.  The  Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.). 

27.  The  Vineyard  let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Matt. 

xxi. ;   Mark  xii. ;   Luke  xx.). 

28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (Matt.  xxii.). 

29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.). 

30.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.). 

31.  The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt.  xxv.). 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  parables  of  ifiie  first  and  third 
groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphatically  the 
Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those  of  the  second 
are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Luke.  They  are 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  Gospel 
which  dwells  most  on  the  sympathy  of  Christ  for 
all  men.  St.  Mark,  as  giving  vivid  recollections  of 
the  acts  rather  than  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  the 
scantiest  of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  not 
less  characteristic  that  there  are  no  parables  pro- 
perly so  called  in  St.  John.  It  is  as  if  he,  sooner 
than  any  other,  had  passed  into  the  higher  stage 
of  knowledge  in  which  parables  were  no  longer 
necessary,  and  theiofore  dwelt  less  on  them. 
That  which  his  spirit  appropriated  most  readily 
v/ere  the  words  of  eternal  life,  figurative  it  might 
be  in  form,  abounding  in  bold  analogies,  but 
not  in  any  single  instance  taking  the  form  of  a 
nai'rative.* 

Lastly  it  is  to  be  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  four  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  all  counterfeits, 
that  the  apocryphal  Gospels  contain  no  parables. 
Human  invention  could  imagine  miracles  (though 
these  too  in  the  spurious  Gospels  are  stripped  of  all 
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that  gives  them  majesty  and  significance),  but  this 
parables  of  the  Gospels  were  inimitable  and  unap- 
proachable by  any  writers  of  that  or  the  succeeding 
age.  They  possess  a  life  and  power  which  stamp 
them  as  with  the  "  image  and  superecription  "  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Even  the  total  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  them  in  the  wiitten  or  spoken  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  shows  how  little  their  mnids  set 
afterwards  in  that  direction,  how  little  likely  thej 
were  to  do  more  than  testify  what  they  had  actually 
heard. f 

III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  intei-pretation 
It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  by  none  with 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chi-ysostom 
(Horn,  in  Matt.  64),  that  there  is  a  scope  or  pur- 
pose for  each  parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be 
to  discern  this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance 
in  each  circumstance  or  incident.  The  rest,  it  is 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  as  the  drapery  which  the 
parable  needs  for  its  grace  and  completeness,  but 
which  is  not  essential.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  this  canon  of  interpretation  is 
likely  to  lead  us  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  portion 
of  Our  Lord's  teaching.  True  as  it  doubtless  is, 
that  there  was  in  each  parable  a  leading  thought 
to  be  learnt  partly  from  the  parable  itself,  partly 
from  the  occasion  of  its  utterance,  and  that  all  else 
gatheis  round  that  thought  as  a  centre,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpre- 
tation which  He  himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more 
than  this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the 
several  soils  have  their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual 
life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the 
scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them  a  significance. 
The  explanation  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  given 
with  less  fulness,  an  outline  as  it  were,  which  tlse 
advancing  scholars  would  be  able  to  fill  up,  is 
equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  two 
instances  that  we  are,  at  least,  justified  in  looking 
for  a  meaning  even  in  the  seeming  accessories  of  a 
parable.  If  the  opposite  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likely  to  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies,  and  an  arbitrary  dog- 
matism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  in  our  recol- 
lecting that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  but 
as  scholars  guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose 
words  are  higher  than  our  thougnts,  recognizing 
the  analogies  which  may  have  been,  but  which 
were  not  necessarily  those  which  he  recognized. 
No  such  inteipretation  can  claim  anything  like  autho- 
rity. The  very  form  of  the  teaching  makes  it 
probable  that  there  may  Ije,  in  any  case,  more  than 
one  legitimate  explanation.  The  outward  fact  in 
nature,  or  in  social  life,  may  correspond  to  spiritual 
facts  at  once  in  God's  government  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  individual  soul.  A  paiable 
may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  discernment  of  the  interpieter.  There  are 
also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his  im.agi- 
nation.  (1.)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  not  arbi- 
trary. (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered  as 
parts  of  a  whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is 
not  to  over-ride  or  encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught 


«  See  «n  ingenious  classification  of  the  parables  of  each 
Sospel,  according  to  their  subject-matter,  in  Westcott, 
Introductimi  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  vii.,  and 
Appendix  F. 

f  The  existence  of  Rabt)inic  parables,  presenting  a 
oUfierficlal  resemblance  to  tliose  of  the  Gospel,  is  no  real 
".xception  to  this  5tal»uient.     Whether  w*  believe  them 


to  have  had  an  independent  origin,  and  so  to  be  fair 
specimens  cf  the  genus  of  this  form  of  teaching  among 
the  Jews,  or  to  have  been  (as  chronologically  they  might 
have  been)  borrowed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from 
those  of  Christ,  there  is  still  in  the  latter  a  distinctive 
power,  and  purity,  which  place  the  ctbsrs  almost  beyoad 
the  range  of  comparison,  except  as  to  onlTArd  fori). 
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by  others.  (3.)  The  dire.-.-t  tenchixf  of  Christ  pre- 
sents the  standard  to  wnich  all  cr»  interpretations 
are  to  be  referred  \nd  by  which  they  are  to  be 
measured.  (CMrr.p.  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables, 
Introductory  Remarks  \  to  which  one  who  has  once 
read  it  cannot  but  be  more  indebted  than  any  mere 
references  can  indicate ;  Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesii3,  on  Matt.  xiii.  11).  [E.  H.  P.  i 

PARADISE  (D^"ia,  Pardes  :  irapoiSeuTOi  : 
Paradisus).  Questions  as  to  the  nature  and  iooJity 
of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the  garden  of  Gen.  ii. 
and  iii.  have  been  already  discussed  under  Edeh. 
It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  avd 
the  associations  connected  with  it,  as  it  appeiu's  in 
the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  languafxe  oC 
Chrir.t  and  His  Apostles. 

The  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above 
form  in  Song  of  So!,  iv.  fs,  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8, 
may  be  classed,  with  hardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Arynr 
rather  than  of  Semitic  origin.  It  first  appeai-s  in 
Gr^ek  as  coming  straight  from  Persia  (Xeu.  ui 
inf.).  Greek  lexicographers  classify  it  as  a  Persiim 
word  (Julius  PolUis,  Onomast.  ix.  3).  Mod^'in 
philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly 
a  dissentient  voice  (Kenan,  Langues  Semitiqucs,  ii. 
1,  p.  153).  Gesenius  {s.  v.)  traces  it  a  step  further, 
and  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  ;5aTO-c?efa  =  high, 
well-tilled  land,  and  applied  to  an  ornamental  gar- 
den attached  to  a  house.  Other  Sanscrit  scholars, 
however,  assert  that  the  meaning  of  para-defa  in 
classical  Sanscrit  is  "  foreign  country,"  and  although 
tliey  admit  that  it  may  also  mean  "  the  best  or 
most  excellent  country,"  they  look  on  this  as  an 
instance  of  casual  coincidence  rather  than  derivation.* 
Other  etymologies,  more  fanciful  and  fai-fetched, 
have  been  sutjgested— (1.)  from  Trapd.  and  Sivta, 
giving  as  a  meaning,  the  "well-watered  ground" 
(Saidas,  s.v.);  (2.)  from  irapd  and  Sejtra,  a  bar- 
barous word,  supposed  to  signify  a  plant,  or  collec- 
tion of  plants  ( Joann.  Damasc.  in  Suidas,  l.  c.)  ; 
(3)  from  NK'T  mS,  to  bring  forth  herbs ;  (4) 
DTn  niQ,  to  bring  forth  myrrh  (Ludwig,  de 
raptu  Panli  in  Parad.  in  Menthen's  Thesaur. 
Theolog.  1702.) 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiastes  were  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
the  occurrence  of  the  foreign  word  may  be  ac- 
counted for  either  (1.)  on  the  hypothesis  of  later 
forms  having  ci-ept  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
transcription,  or  (2.)  on  that  of  the  word  having 
found  its  way  into  the  language  of  Israel  at  tlie 
time  when  its  civilization  took  a  new  flight  under 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
customs  of  central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal 
park  or  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 
In  Neh.  ii.  8,  as  might  be  expected,  the  word  is 
used  in  a  connexion  which  points  it  out  as  distinctly 
Persian.  The  account  given  of  the  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon,  in  like  manner,  indicates  Media  as 
the  original  seat  both  of  the  word  and  of  the  thing. 
Nebuchaiinezzar  consti-ucted  them,  terrace  upon 
x;rrace,  that  he  might  reproduce  in  the  plains  of 
•vlesopotamia  the  sceneiy  with  which  the  Median 
),irincess  he  had  married  had  been  familiar  in  her 
aative  country ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Kpifiaffrhs  ■KapaSeicroi  (Berosus,  in  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
1.  19).  In  Xenophon  the  word  occui-s  frequently. 
Bad  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  scene  wh.ch  it  im- 
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I  plied.  A  wide  open  park,  enclosed  agai..»i  injury 
1  yet  with  its  natural  beauty  unspoiled,  with  stately 
*  forest  trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit,  watered 
J  oy  clear  streams,  on  whose  banks  roved  large  herds 
of  antelopes  or  sheep — this  was  the  scenery  which 
connected  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek  traveller 
with  the  word  irapaSeiffos,  and  for  which  his  own 
language  supplied  no  precise  equivalent.  (Comp. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §7,  4,  §9  ;  li.  4,  §14  ;  Hcllen.  iv.  1.  §15  ; 
Cijrop.  i.  3,  §14 ;  Oeconoin.  4,  §13.)  Through  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  and  through  the  general  ad- 
mixture of  Orientalisms  in  the  later  Greek  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  word  gained  a  recog- 
nized place,  and  the  LXX.  writers  choose  it  for  a 
new  use  which  gave  it  a  higher  worth  and  secured 
for  it  a  more  perennial  life.  The  garden  of  Eden 
became  6  TrapciSeiaos  ttjs  rpvcprjs  (Gen.  ii.  15, 
iii.  23;  Joel  ii.  3).  They  used  the  same  word 
whenever  there  was  anyallusion,  however  remote_ 
to  the  fair  region  which  had  been  the  first  blissful 
home  of  man.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  in  their 
version,  is  the  paradise  of  God  (Gen.  xiii.  10). 
There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise  of  God  equal  to 
that  which  in  the  prophet's  vision  symbolises  the 
glory  of  Assyria  (Ez.  xxxi.  1-9).  The  imagery  of 
this  chapter  furnishes  a  more  vivid  pictui'e  of  the 
scenery  of  a  irapdSeicros  than  we  find  elsewhere. 
The  prophet  to  whom  "  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  "  by  the  river  of  Chebarmay  well  have  seen 
what  he  describes  so  clearly.  Elsewhere,  however, 
as  in  the  translation  of  the  three  passages  in  which 
pardes  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense.  (Comp.  Is.  i.  30 ;  Num.  xxiv.  6  ; 
Jer.  xxix.  5 ;  Susann.  ver.  4.) 

It  was  natural,  however,  mat  this  higher  mean^ 
ing  should  become  the  ei'Jusive  one,  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no 
other  word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region 
which  man  had  lost,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
flaming  sword.  Soon  a  new  hope  sprang  up. 
Over  and  above  all  questions  as  to  where  the  prime- 
val garden  had  been,  there  came  the  belief  that  it  did 
not  belong  entirely  to  the  past.  There  was  a  para- 
dise still  into  which  man  might  hope  to  enter.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  ascei-tain  with 
what  associations  the  word  was  connected  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other 
countries  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  teaching, 
what  sense  therefore  we  may  attach  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  N.T. 

In  this  as  in  other  instances  we  may  distinguish 
three  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked  chai-ac- 
teristics,  yet  often  blended  together  in  difierent 
proportions,  and  melting  one  into  the  other  by 
hardly  perceptible  degi-ees.  Each  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  teaching  of  Christian  theologians.  Tin- 
language  of  the  N.T.  stands  apart  from  and  above 
all.  (i.)  To  the  Idealist  school  of  Alexandria,  of 
which  Philo  is  the  representative,  paradise  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  symbol  and  an  allegory.  Traces 
of  this  way  of  looking  at  it  had  appeared  previously 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The  foui 
rivers  of  Eden  are  figures  of  the  wide  streams  of 
Wisdom,  and  she  is  as  the  brook  which  becomes  a 
ri^er  and  waters  the  paradise  of  God  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
25-30).  This,  however,  was  compatible  with  the 
recognition  of  Gen.  ii.  as  speaking  of  a  fact.  To 
Philo  the  thought  of  the  '"att  was  unendurable. 
The  primeval  history  spoke  of  no  garden  such  ai 


•  ProfesBor  Monier  Tlilfiaais  allows  thj   vriter  to  say 
Vb2A  be  is  uf  il.U  opinion.    'Jomp.  alsu  ftascniuana,  In 


Hvuuboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  note  230,  «ad  Erecb  u.  Gruber 

A>«?!/dOj5.  8.  V. 
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men  plant  and  wnter.  Spiritual  peifection  (aptrr)) 
was  the  only  paradise.  The  trees  that  grew  in  it 
were  the  thoughts  of  the  spiritual  man.  The  fruits 
which  they  bore  were  life  and  knowledge  and  im- 
mortality. The  four  rivers  flowing  from  one 
source  are  the  four  virtues  of  the  later  Platonists, 
each  derived  fiom  the  same  source  of  goodness 
(Philo,  de  Alleg.  i.).  It  is  obvious  that  a  system  of 
interpretation  such  as  this  was  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  It  was  confined  to  a  single  school,  pos- 
sibly to  a  single  teacher.  It  has  little  or  nothing 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  N.T. 

(2.)  The  Rabbinic  schools  of  Palestine  presented 
a  phase  of  thought  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  writer.  They  had  their  descriptions, 
delinite  and  detiiiled,  a  complete  topography  of  the 
unseen  world.  Paradise,  the  garden  of  Eden,  ex- 
isted still,  and  they  discussed  the  question  of  its 
locality.  The  answers  were  not  always  consistent 
with  each  other.  It  was  far  oft'  in  the  distant  East, 
further  than  the  foot  of  man  had  trod.  It  was  a 
region  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol,  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one  side,  with 
its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise  on  the  other, 
the  intermediate  home  of  the  blessed.  (Comp. 
Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  Schoettgen  on  Luc.  xxiii.) 
The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  faithful  descend- 
ants into  their  bosoms  (Joseph,  de  Mace.  c.  13). 
The  highest  place  of  honour  at  the  feast  of  the 
blessed  souls  was  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  23), 
on  which  the  new  heir  of  immortality  reclined  as 
the  favoured  and  honoured  guest.  Or,  again,  para- 
dise was  neither  on  the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but 
above  it,  in  the  third  heaven,  or  in  some  higher 
orb.  [Heaven.]  Or  there  were  two  paradises, 
the  upper  and  the  lower — one  in  heaven,  for  those 
who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness^one  in 
earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  decently  (Schoett- 
gen, Hor.  Heb.  in  Apoc.  ii.  7),  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
lower  earth  (lusenmenger,  Erddeckt.  Judenth.  ii. 
p.  297).  Each  had  seven  palaces,  and  in  each 
palace  were  its  appropriate  dwellers  i^ih.  p.  302). 
As  the  righteous  dead  entered  paradise,  angels 
stripped  them  of  their  grave-clothes,  arrayed  them 
in  new  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  on  their  heads 
diadems  of  gold  and  pearls  (ib.  p.  310).  There 
was  no  night  there.  Its  pavement  was  of  precious 
stones.  Plants  of  healing  power  and  wondrous 
fragrance  grew  on  the  banks  of  its  streams  {ib.  p. 
313).  From  this  lower  paradise  the  souls  of  the 
dead  rose  on  sabbaths  and  on  feast-days  to  the  higher 
(ib.  318),  where  every  day  there  was  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  holding  council  with  His  saints  {ib.  p. 
320).  (Comp.  also  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Luc. 
xxiii.) 

(3.)  Out  of  the  discussions  and  theories  of  the 
Rabbis,  there  grew  a  broad  po]3ular  belief,  fixed 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  accepted  without  discussion, 
blending  with  their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  for 
the  dying  or  the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest 
in  paradise,  in  the  gaiden  of  Eden  (Maimonides, 
Porta  Mosis,  quoted  by  Wetstein  in  Luc.  xxiii. ; 
Taylor,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Sir  G.  Dalston). 
The  belief  of  the  Essenes,  as  reported  by  Jose- 
phus  {B.  J.  ii.    8,   §11),  may  be  accepted  as  a 
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•>  For  the  questions  (1)  whether  the  raptus  of  St.  Paul 

was    corporeal    or    incorporeal,    (2)   whether  the   third 

heaven  is  to  be  identified  with  or  distinguished  from 

paradise,  (3)  whether  this  was  the  upper  or  the  lower 

VOT,.   II. 


fair  representation  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who, 
like  them,  were  not  trained  in  the  Itabbinical 
schools,  living  in  a  simple  and  more  child-like 
i'aith.  To  them  accordingly  paradise  was  a  far-oft 
land,  a  region  where  there  was  no  scorching  heat, 
no  consuming  cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from 
the  ocean  blew  for  evermore.  The  visions  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Esdras,  though  not  without  an  admix- 
ture of  Christian  thoughts  and  phrases,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  representing  this  phase  of  feeling. 
There  also  we  have  the  picture  of  a  fair  garden, 
streams  of  milk  and  honey,  twelve  trees  laden  with 
divers  fruits,  mighty  mountains  whereon  grow 
lilies  and  roses  (ii.  19) — a  place  into  which  the 
wicked  shall  not  enter. 

It  is  with  this  popular  belief,  rather  than  with 
that  of  either  school  of  Jewish  thought,  that  the 
language  of  the  N.T.  connects  itself.  In  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  it  is  made  the  starting-point  for 
an  education  which  leads  men  to  rise  from  it  to 
higher  thoughts.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant, 
indeed,  that  the  word  "  paradise  "  nowhere  occuis 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  on.  The 
blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they  shall 
see  God.  If  language  borrowed  from  their  com- 
mon speech  is  used  at  other  times,  if  they  hear  ot 
the  marriage-supper  and  the  new  wine,  it  is  not 
till  they  have  been  taught  to  understand  parables 
and  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  reality.  With 
the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was  different. 
We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw  but 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular  belief.  We 
may  well  believe  that  the  word  used  here,  and  here 
only,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Gospel  history, 
had  a  special  fitness  for  him.  His  reverence,  sym- 
pathy, repentance,  hope,  uttered  themselves  in  the 
prayer,  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom  !  "  What  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
sufferer  as  to  that  kingdom  we  do  not  know.  Un- 
less they  were  supematurally  raised  above  the  level 
which  the  disciples  had  reached  by  slow  and  pain- 
ful steps,  they  must  have  been  mingled  with 
visions  of  an  earthly  glory,  of  pomp,  and  victory, 
and  triumph.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate 
rest  and  peace.  The  word  Paradise  spoke  to  him,  as 
to  other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy — the  greatest 
contrast  possible  to  the  thirst,  and  agony,  and  shame 
of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  Rudimentary  as  his 
previous  thoughts  of  it  might  be,  this  was  the  word 
fittest  for  the  education  of  his  spirit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  the  general  absence 
of  the  word  from  the  language  of  the  Epistles, 
Here  also  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching. 
It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are  apocalyptic,  and 
theiefore  almost  of  necessity  symbolic.  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  one,  apparently  of  himself,  as  having  been 
"  caught  up  into  paradise,"  as  having  there  heard 
things  that  might  not  be  uttered  (2  Cor.  xii.  3).'» 


paradise  of  the  Jewish  schools,  comp.  Meyer,  'Wordsworth, 
Alford,  in  loc. ;  August,  de  Gen.  ad  litt.  xii. ;  Ludwig, 
Diss,  de  raptu  Pauli,  In  Menthen's  Thesaurus.  Inter* 
preted  by  the  current  Jewish  belief  of  the  period,  wo 
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In  the  message  to  the  first  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  paradise  of  God,"  appears  as  the  reward  of  him 
that  overcometh,  the  symbol  of  an  eternal  blessed- 
ness. (Comp.  Dean  Trench,  Comm.  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  in  loo.)  The  thing,  though 
not  the  word,  appears  in  the  closing  visions  of 
Eev.  xxii. 

(4.)  The  eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to 
press  on  into  the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led  them 
to  construct  hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to 
the  inteiTiiediate  state,  and  these  have  aflected  the 
thoughts  which  Christian  writere  have  connected 
with  the  word  paradise.  Patristic  and  later  inter- 
preters follow,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Jewish  schools.  To  Origen  and  others  of  a 
lilje  spiritual  insight,  paradise  is  hut  a  synonym  for 
a  region  of  life  and  immortality — one  and  the 
same  with  the  third  heaven  (Jerome,  Ep,  ad  Joh. 
Hieros.  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii.).  So  far  as 
it  is  a  place,  it  is  as  a  school  in  which  the  souls  of 
men  are  trained  and  learn  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
things  they  have  done  and  seen  on  earth  (^Origen, 
de  Princ.  ii.  12).  The  sermon  of  Basil,  de  Para- 
diso,  gives  an  eloquent  representation  of  the  common 
belief  of  Christians  who  were  neither  mystical  nor 
speculative.  Minds  at  once  logical  and  sensuous  ask 
questions  as  to  the  locality,  and  the  answers  are 
wildly  conjectural.  It  is  not  in  Hades,  and  is  there- 
fore different  from  Abraham's  bosom  (Tertull.  de 
Idol.  c.  13).  It  is  above  and  beyond  the  world, 
separated  from  it  by  a  wall  of  fire  (Tertull.  Apol.  c. 
47).  It  is  the  "refrigerium"  for  all  faithful  souls, 
where  they  have  the  vision  of  saints,  and  angels,  and 
of  Christ  himself  (Just.  M.  Respons.  ad  Orthodox. 
75  and  85),  or  for  those  only  who  are  entitled,  as 
martyrs,  fresh  from  the  baptism  of  blood,  to  a  spe- 
cial reward  above  their  fellows  (Tertull.  de  Aniin. 
c.  55).*  It  is  in  the  fourth  heaven  (Clem.  Alex. 
Fragm.  §51).  It  is  in  some  unknown  region  of 
the  earth,  where  the  seas  and  skies  meet,  higher 
than  any  earthly  mountain  (Joann.  Daniasc.  de  Or- 
thod.  Fid.  ii.  1 1),  and  had  thus  escaped  the  waters 
of  the  Flood  (P.  Lombard,  Sentent.  ii.  17,  E.).  It 
has  been  identified  with  the  (pvAaK-fi  of  1  Pet.  iii. 
19,  and  the  spirits  in  it  are  those  of  the  antediluvian 
races  who  repented  before  the  great  destruction 
overtook  them  (Bishop  Horsley,  Sermons,  sx.). 
(Comp.  an  elaborate  note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocryph. 
N.  T.  p.  754.)  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might 
be  expected,  into  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
early  Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most 
reticent,  the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.  The 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  narrating  Christ's  victory 
over  Hades  (the  "  harrowing  of  hell  "  of  our  early 
English  mysteries),  tells  how,  till  then,  Enoch  and 
Elijah   had   been   its  sole   inhabitants"* — how   the 


may  refer  the  "  third  heaven  "  to  a  vision  of  the  Divine 
Glory ;  "paradise,"  to  a  vision  of  tbe  fellowship  of  the 
righteous  dead,  waiting  in  calmness  and  peace  for  their 
final  resurrection. 

*  A  special  treatise  by  Tertullian,  dt  Paradiso,  is 
unfortunately  lost. 

d  One  trace  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  Vulg.  of 
Bcclus.  xliv.  16,  "  translatus  est  in  paradisum,"  in  the 
absence  of  any  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek  text. 

«  Thus  it  occurs  in  the  Koran  in  the  form  frdaus;  and 
the  name  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi  is  probably  derived 
from  it  (Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  note  230). 

f  The  passage  quoted  by  Alt  is  from  Orat.  c.  Arian.  II. 
(vol.  i.  p.  307,  Colon.  1«R6) :  Kal  /Siaferat  ndKiv  eiireX- 
tfiv  eU  Toi'  noLoaStia-oy  T^s  sKicAijtriaj.    Ingenious  as  his 
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penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  cross  on  the  night 
of  tne  crucifixion — how  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs 
were  led  thither  by  Christ,  and  were  received  by  the 
archangel  Michael,  as  he  kept  watch  with  the 
flaming  swords  at  the  gate.  In  the  apocryphal 
Acta  Philippi  (Tischendorf,  Act.  Apost.  p.  89), 
the  Apostle  is  sentenced  to  remain  for  forty  days 
outside  the  circle  of  paradise,  because  he  had  given 
way  to  anger  and  cursed  the  people  of  Hierapolis 
for  their  unbelief. 

(5.)  The  later  histoiy  of  the  word  presents  some 
facts  of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  the  mythical  elements  of  Eastern  Cliristi- 
anity,  the  creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers 
the  hope  of  a  sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian  word 
was  transplanted  through  it  into  the  languages 
spoken  by  them.*  In  tlie  West  it  passes  through 
some  strange  transformations,  and  descends  to  baser 
uses.  The  thought  that  men  on  entering  the  Church 
of  Christ  returned  to  the  blessedness  which  Adam  had 
forfeited,  was  symbolized  in  the  chuich  architecture 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  narthex,  or  atrium,  in 
which  were  assembled  those  who,  not  being  fideles 
in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  was  known  as  the  "  Paradise  " 
of  the  chuich  (Alt,  Cultus,  p.  591).  Athanasius,  it 
has  been  said,  speaks  scornfully  of  Arianism  as 
creeping  into  this  paradise,'  implying  that  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught.  In 
the  West  we  trace  a  change  of  form,  and  one  singu- 
lar change  of  application.  Paradiso  becomes  in 
some  Italian  dialects  Paraviso,  and  this  passes  into 
the  French  parvis,e  denoting  the  western  porch  of 
a  church,  or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (Ducange, 
s.  V,  '  Parvisus ';  Diez,  Etymolog.  Worterb.  p.  703). 
In  the  church  this  space  was  occupied,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  word 
was  transferred  from  the  place  of  worship  to  the 
place  of  amusement,  and,  though  the  position  was 
entirely  different,  was  applied  to  the  highest  and 
cheapest  gallery  of  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  Cidtus, 
1.  c).  By  some,  however,  this  use  of  the  word  is 
connected  only  with  the  extreme  height  of  the  gal- 
lery, just  as  "  chemin  de  Paradis  "  is  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  anv  specially  arduous  undertaking  (Be- 
scherelles,  Dictionnaire  Franqais).        [E.  H.  P.] 

PA'KAH  (msn,  with  the  def.  article:  *apa  ; 
Alex.  'A(/)ap  :  Aphphara),  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
territory  allotted  to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the 
lists  of  the  conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  occurs  in 
the  first  of  the  two  groups  into  which  the  towns  of 
Benjamin  are  divided,  which  seems  to  contain  those 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  tribe, 
between  Jericho,  Bethel,  and  Geba ;  the  towns  of 
the  south,  from  Gibeon  to  Jerusalem,  being  enu- 
merated in  the  second  group. 


conjecture  is,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sarcasm 
which  he  finds  in  the  words  is  not  the  creation  of  his  own 
imagination.  There  seems  no  ground  for  referring  the 
word  paradise  to  any  section  of  tbe  Church,  but  rather  to 
the  Church  as  a  whole  (comp.  August,  de  Gen.  ad  litt.  xii.)- 
The  Arians  were  to  it  what  the  serpent  had  been  to  the 
earlier  paradise. 

g  This  word  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  from  the 
"  Responsiones  in  Pari'iso  "  of  the  Oxford  system  of  exa- 
mination, however  little  they  may  previously  have  con- 
nected that  place  with  tbeir  thoughts  of  paradise.  By 
others,  however,  Parvisum  (or  -sus)  is  derived  "a  parvis 
pueris  ibi  edoctis"  (^Menage,  Orig.  de  la  Langu*  Franf, 
s.  V, '  Parvis  *). 
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In  the  Onomasticon  ("Aphra")  it  is  specified 
by  Jerome  only, — the  text  of  Eusebius  being  want- 
ing— as  five  miles  east  of  Bethel.  No  traces  of  the 
name  have  yet  been  found  in  that  position  ;  but  the 
name  Fdrah  exists  further  to  the  S.E.  attached  to 
the  Wadij  Fdrah,  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  the  great  Wadij  Suweinit,  and  to  a  site  of  ruins 
at  the  junction  of  the  same  with  the  main  valley. 

This  identification,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son (i.  439),  is  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir, 
3:59)  and  Schwarz  (126).  The  drawback  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  R.,  namely,  that  the  Arabic  word 
(=  "mouse")  difiers  in  signification  from  the 
Hebrew  ("  the  cow  ")  is  not  of  much  force,  since  it 
is  the  habit  of  modern  names  to  cling  to  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  ancient  names,  rather  than  of 
signification.    (Compare  Beit-ur ;  el  Aal,  &c.) 

A  view  of  Wady  Fdrah  is  given  by  Barclay 
{City,  &c.  558),  who  proposes  it  for  Aenon.    [G.] 

PA'EAN,  EL-PA 'RAN  (|nX9,  pNS  "?"«  : 
♦apoi/,  LXX.  and  Joseph.). 

1.  It  is  shown  under  Kadesh  that  the  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  outline  with 
the  desert  Et-Tih.  The  Sinaitic  desert,  including 
the  wedge  of  metamorphic  rocks,  granite,  syenite, 
and  porphyry,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  superficial  margin 
of  old  red  sandstone,  forms  nearly  a  scalene  triangle, 
with  its  apex  southwards,  and  having  its  base  or 
upper  edge  not  a  straight,  but  concave  crescent  line 
— the  ridge,  in  short,  of  the  Et-Tih  range  of  moun- 
tains, extending  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west, 
with  a  slight  dip,  the  curve  of  the  aforesaid  crescent 
southwards.  Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  xii.  16),  in  which  the  march- 
stations  of  Taberah  and  Hazeroth,  if  the  latter 
[Hazeroth]  be  identical  with  Hudherd,  are  pro- 
bably included  towards  its  N.E.  limit,  may  be  said 
to  lie  S.  of  the  Et-Tih  range,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the  other 
begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a  stretch  of  chalky  forma- 
tion, the  chalk  being  covered  with  coarse  gravel, 
mixed  with  black  flint  and  drifting  sand.  The  sur- 
face of  this  extensive  desert  tract  is  a  slope  ascending 
towards  the  north,  and  in  it  appear  to  rise  (by 
Russegger's  map,  from  which  most  of  the  previous 
description  is  taken)  three  chalky  ridges,  as  it  were, 
terraces  of  mountaiuous  formation,  all  to  the  W. 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Ras  Mohammed  to  Kulat-el- 
Arish  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  caravan-route 
from  Cairo  to  Akaba  crosses  the  Et-Tih  desert  in 
a  line  from  W.  to  E.,  a  little  S.  In  this  wide  tract, 
which  extends  northwards  to  join  the  "  wilderness 
of  Beersheba"  (Gen.  xxi.  21,  cf.  14),  and  eastward 
probably  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin  [Kadesh]  on  the 
J:^domitish  border.  Ishmael  dwelt,  and  there  pro- 
bably his  posterity  originally  multiplied.  Ascending 
northwards  from  it  on  a  meridian  to  the  E.  of  Beer- 
sheba, we  should  reach  Maon  and  Carmel,  or  that 
southern  portion  of  the  territory  of  Judah,  W.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  known  as  "  the  South,"  where  the 
waste  changes  gradually  into  an  uninhabited  pasture- 
land,  at  least  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Paran,"  Nabal  fed  his  flocks 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  1).  Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
and  that  of  Zin  no  strict  demarcation  exists  in  the 
narrative,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of  the  region. 
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»  For  the  reasons  why  Serial  should  not  be  accepted 
see  Sinai. 

"  Gesen.  5.  v.  pKQ,  says  the  wilderness  so  called, 
"  between  Midian  and  Egypt,  bears  this  name  at  the 


so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  yield  a  well-defined 
boundary.  The  name  of  Paran  seems,  as  in  the 
story  of  Ishmael,  to  have  predominated  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  nortliern  desert  fiontier  of 
Et-Tih,  and  in  Num.  xxxiv.  4  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spoken  of  as  the  southern  border 
of  the  land  or  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3). 
If  by  the  Paran  region  we  understand  "  that  great 
and  ten  ible  wilderness  "  so  emphatically  described 
as  the  haunt  of  noxious  creatuies  and  the  terror  of 
the  wayfarer  (Deut.  i.  19,  viii.  15),  then  we  might 
see  how  the  adjacent  tracts,  which  still  must  be 
called  "  wilderness,"  might,  either  as  having  less 
repulsive  features,  or  because  they  lay  near  to  some 
settled  country,  have  a  special  nomenclature  of  their 
own.  For  the  latter  reason  the  wildernesses  of  Zin, 
eastward  towards  Edom  and  Mount  Seir,  and  of 
Shur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Sin  and 
Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  Scriptural  nomenclature,  if  we  suppose  these 
accessory  wilds  to  be  sometimes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  "  wilderness  of  Paran  ;"  and  to  this 
extent  we  may  perhaps  modify  the  previous  general 
statement  that  S.  of  the  Et-Tih  range  is  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  and  N.  of  it  that  of  Paran.  Still, 
construed  strictly,  the  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Zin 
would  seem  to  lie  as  already  approximately  laid 
down.  [Kadesh.]  If,  however,  as  previously 
hinted,  they  may  in  another  view  be  regarded  as 
overlapping,  we  can  more  easily  understand  how 
Chedorlaomer,  when  he  "  smote"  the  peoples  S.  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  returned  round  its  south-western 
curve  to  the  El-Paran,  or  "  terebinth-tree  of  Paran," 
viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  in  connexion  with 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet  close,  apparently, 
to  that  Dead  Sea  border  (Gen.  xiv.  6). 

Was  there,  then,  a  Paran  proper,  or  deiinite  spot 
to  which  the  name  was  applied  ?  From  Deut.  i.  1 
it  should  seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  1  K.  xi.  18,  from  which  we  further  learn 
the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited  region ;  and  the 
position  required  by  the  context  here  is  one  between 
Midian  and  Egypt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these 
passages  by  the  aid  of  the  personal  history  of  Moses, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  must  have  lain  near  the  Mount  lloreb 
itself  (Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The  site  of  the 
"  Paran  "  of  Hadad  the  Edomite  must  then  have 
lain  to  the  N.W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  This 
brings  us,  if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain, 
except  Serhdl,'^  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  be 
"  the  Mount  of  God,"  so  close  to  the  Wady  Feiran 
that  the  similarity  of  name,**  supported  by  the 
recently  expressed  opinion  of  eminent  geographers, 
may  be  taken  as  establishing  substantial  identity, 
Ritter  (vol.  xiv.  p.  740-1)  and  Stanley  (p.  39-41) 
both  consider  that  Rephidim  is  to  be  found  in  Wady 
Feiran,  and  no  other  place  in  the  whole  peninsula 
seems,  from  its  local  advantages,  to  have  been  so 
likely  to  form  an  entrepot  in  Solomon's  time  be- 
tweeen  Edom  and  Egypt.  Burckhardt  [Syria,  ^c. 
602)  describes  this  wady  as  narrowing  in  one  spot 
to  100  paces,  and  adds  that  the  high  mountains 
adjacent,  and  the  thick  woods  which  clothe  it,  con- 
tribute with  the  bad  water  to  make  it  unhealthy, 
but  that  it  is,  for  productiveness,  the  finest  valley  « 


present  day."     No  maps  now  in  use  give  any  closer 
approximation  to  the  ancient  name  than  Feiran. 

<:  Compare,  however,  the  same  traveller's  statement  of 
the  claims  of  a  coast  wady  at  THr,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
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in  the  whole  peninsula,  containing  four  miles  of 
gardens  and  date-groves.  Yet  he  thinks  it  was  not 
the  Paian  of  Scripture.  Professor  Stanley,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  speak  on  this  point  with  greater 
contiJeiice  in  the  atfirmative  than  perhaps  on  any 
other  question  connected  with  the  Exodus.  See 
especially  his  remarks  (39-41)  regarding  the  local 
term  "  hill "  of  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  which  he  considers 
to  be  satisfied  by  an  eminence  adjacent  to  the  Wady 
Feiran.  The  vegetable  manna  ■*  of  the  tamarisk 
grows  wild  there  (Seetzen,  Reisen,  iii.  p.  75),  as  does 
the  colocijnth,  &c.  (Robinson,  i.  121-4).  What  could 
have  led  Winer  (s.  v.  Paran)  to  place  El-Paran  near 
Elath,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  especially  as  he  gives 
no  authority. 

2.  "Mount"  Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetic 
passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of 
which  Sinai  and  Seir  appear  as  local  accessories,  in 
the  other  Teman  and  (ver.  7)  Cushan  and  Midian. 
We  need  hardly  pause  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
Seir  can  be  brought  into  one  local  view  with  Sinai. 
It  is  clear  from  a  third  poetic  passage,  in  which 
Paran  does  not  appear  (Judg.  v.  4,  5),  but  which 
contains  "  Seir,"  more  literally  determined  by 
"  Edom,"  still  in  the  same  local  connexion  with 
"  Sinai,"  that  the  Hebrew  found  no  difficulty  in 
viewing  the  greater  scenes  of  God's  manifestation 
in  the  Exodus  as  historically  and  morally,*  if  not 
locally  connected.  At  any  rate  Mount  Paran  here 
may  with  as  good  a  right  be  claimed  for  the 
Sinaitic  as  for  the  Edomitish  side  of  the  difficulty. 
And  the  distance,  after  all,  from  Horeb  to  Mount 
Seir  was  probably  one  of  ten  days  or  less  (Deut.  i. 
2).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  Wady  Feiran  be 
the  Paran  proper,  the  name  "  Jlount "  Paran  may 
have  been  either  assigned  to  the  special  member 
(the  north-western)  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-group 
which  lies  adjacent  to  that  wady/  or  to  the  whole 
Sinaitic  cluster.  That  special  member  is  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  Serbal.  If  this  view  for  the  site 
of  Paran  is  correct,  the  Israelites  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  encampment  by  the  sea  (Num. 
xxxiii.  10),  probably  Tayiheh  [Wilderness  of 
THE  Wandering],  by  the  "  middle"  route  of  the 
three  indicated  by  Stanley  (p.  38-9).  [H.  H.] 

PAE'BAR  (naiSn,  with  the  definite  article : 

"  SiaSexo^tVous  :  cellulae).  A  word  occumng  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.  only  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  18,  but 
there  found  twice  :  "  At  the  Parbar  westward  four 
(Levites)  at  the  causeway  two  at  the  Parbar." 
From  this  passage,  and  also  from  the  context,  it 
would  seem  that  Parbar  was  some  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side 
with  the  causeway  and  the  gate  Shallecheth.     The 


(Burckhardt,  Arab.  ii.  362;  comp.  Wellsted,  ii.  9),  "re- 
ceiving all  the  waters  which  fiow  down  from  the  higher 
range  of  Sinai  to  the  sea"  (Stanley,  p.  19). 

d  The  Tamarix  Gallica  mannifera  of  Ehrenberg,  the 
Turf  a  of  the  Arabs  (Robinson,  i.  115). 

e  The  language  in  the  three  passages,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2, 
Hab.  iii.,  Judg.  v.  4,  5,  is  as  strikingly  similar  as  is  the 
purport  and  spirit  of  all  ihe  three.  All  describe  a  spiritual 
presence  manifested  by  natural  convulsions  attendant; 
and  all  are  confirmed  by  Ps.  Ixviii.  Y,  8,  in  which  Sinai 
alone  is  named.  We  may  almost  regard  this  lofty  rhap- 
sody as  a  commonplace  of  the  inspired  song  of  triumph, 
in  which  the  seer  seems  to  leave  earth  so  far  beneath  him 
that  the  preciseness  of  geographic  detail  is  lost  to  bis  view. 

f  Out  of  the  Wady  Feiran,  in  an  easterly  direction,  runs 
the  Wady  Sheikh,  which  conducts  the  traveller  directly  to 
ihe  "modern  Horeb."    See  Kirpert's  map. 
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latter  was  close  to  the  causeway — perhaps  on  it,  ai 
the  Bab  Silsilis  now  is — and  we  know  from  its 
remains  that  the  causeway  was  at  the  extreme  north 
of  the  western  wall.  Parbar  therefore  must  have 
been  south  of  Shallecheth. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  Rabbis  gene- 
rally agree''  in  translating  it  "  the  outside  place;" 
while  modern  authorities  take  it  as  equivalent  to 
the parvdrim'^  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V'.  "  suburbs"), 
a  word  almost  identical  with  parbar,  and  used  by 
the  early  Jewish  interpreters  as  the  equivalent  of 
migraskim,  the  precincts  (A.  V.  "  suburbs")  of  the 
Levitical  cities.  Accepting  this  intei-pretaticn,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  the 
suburb  (t^  irpoaffrewv)  mentioned  by  Josephus  in 
describing  Herod's  Temple  {Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  as 
lying  in  the  deep  valley  which  separated  the  west 
wall  of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite  it ;  in 
other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyropoeon, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Wailing  Place  and 
the  (so-called)  Zion.  The  two  gates  in  the  original 
wall  were  in  Herod's  Temple  increased  to  four. 

It  does  not  follow  (as  some  have  assumed)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  "  suburbs"  of  2  K. 
xxiii.  11,  though  the  words  denoting  each  may  have 
the  same  signification.  For  it  seems  most  consonant 
with  probability  to  suppose  that  the  "  horses  of  the 
Sun "  would  be  kept  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Temple  mount,  in  full  view  of  the  rising  rays  of 
the  god  as  they  shot  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on  its  western  side. 

Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite  name, 
which  perpetuated  it^-elf  after  the  Israelite  conquest 
of  the  city,  as  many  a  Danish  and  Saxon  name 
has  been  perpetuated,  and  still  exists,  only  slightly 
disguised,  in  the  city  of  London.  [G.] 

PARCHMENT,    [Writing.] 

PARLOUR.^  A  word  in  English  usage  mean- 
ing the  common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence 
probably  in  A.  V.  denoting  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  so  used  in  reference  to  Eglon  (Judg.  iii. 
20-25  ;  Richardson,  Eng.  Diet.).  [Hodse,  vol.  i. 
p.  838.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

PARMASH'TA   (Nnt'OnQ  ^     Mapfiaffi/xd  ; 

Alex.  tHapfxaaijxva:  Pherinesta).  One  of  the  ten 
sons  of  Hamau  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  9). 

PAR'MENAS  (Tlap/jLevas).  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  "  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,"  selected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  disciples  to  superintend  the  ministration  of  their 
alms  to  the  widows  and  necessitous  poor.  Parmenas 
is  placed  sixth  on  the  list  of  those  who  were  ordained 


a  What  Heb-ew  word  the  LXX.  read  here  Is  not  clear. 

*>  See  the  Targum  of  the  passage  ;  also  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  s.  v.  3~)2  ;  and  the  references  in  Lightfoot,  Prospect 
of  Temple,  chap.  v. 

<;  Gesonius,  Thes.  1123  a;  T iirst,  Randnh.  iL  235  6,  S;c. 
Gesenius  connects  parvarim  with  a  similar  Persian  wiTil, 
meaning  a  building  open  on  all  sides  to  the  sun  and  air. 

^  I.  ITn  ;  airofiijKij;  cuUculum;  once  only  "parlour" 
Sn  1  Chr.  xxviii.  H  ;  elsewhere  usually  "  chamber,"  a  with- 
drawing room  (Ges.  448). 

2.  nSt'p ;  (saraAu/ita ;  triclinium;  usually  "  chamber.'' 

3.  n*7y,  with  art.  in  each  Instance  where  A.  V  ha« 
"  parlour ;"  to  virepwoi' ;  cocnaculum ;  usually  "  cham- 
ber." It  denotes  an  upper  chamber  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  33, 
'i  K.  xxiii.  12- 
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by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  to  this 
special  function  (Acts  vi.  5).  His  name  occurs  but 
this  once  in  Scripture ;  and  ecclesiastical  history 
records  nothing  of  him  save  the  tradition  that  he 
sufi'ered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  m  the  reigu  of 
Tiajan  (Baron,  ii.  55).  In  tlie  Calendar  of  the  By- 
zantine Church  he  and  Prochorus  are  commemorated 
on  July  28th.  [E.  H— s.] 

PAR'NACH  ("rjinS  :  ^apvdx  :  Pharnach). 
Father  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphan  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

PA'ROSH  (CJ'j;-!S :    *opes ;    Alex,   (pope's   in 

Ezr.  ii.  3,  elsewhere  ^6pos  :  Pharos).  The  de- 
scendants of  Parosh,  in  number  2172,  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  3 ;  Neh. 
vii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150  males,  with 
Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  3).  Seven  of  the  family  had  manied  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  25).  They  assisted  in  the  building 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25),  and  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14).  In  the 
last-quoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  is  clearly  that 
of  a  family,  and  not  of  an  individual. 

PARSHANDA'THA  (Nn'lJ^nQ:   iapffav- 

ves  ;  Alex.  ^apffavfffTdy  :  Pharsandatha).  The 
eldest  of  Haman's  ten  sons  who  were  slain  by  the 
Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  7).  Fiirst  {Handwh.) 
renders  it  into  old  Persian /ras/marfaia,  "given  by 
prayer,"  and  compares  the  proper  name  Tiapcrdiv^rjs , 
which  occurs  in  l)iod.  ii.  33. 

PARTHIANS  (nap0oj ;  Parthi)  occurs  only 
in  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it  designates  Jews  settled  in 
Parthia.  Partliia  Proper  was  the  region  stretching 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from  the  desert  of 
Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media, 
and  north  of  Sagartia.  The  country  was  pleasant, 
and  fairly  fertile,  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and  absorbed 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course  by  the  sands.  It 
is  now  known  as  the  Atak  or  "  skirt,"  and  is  still 
a  valuable  part  of  Persia,  though  supporting  only 
a  scanty  population.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  ruins  of  many 
large  and  apparently  handsome  cities  attest  its 
former  prosperity.  (See  Eraser's  Khorassan,  p. 
245.) 

The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  "Scythic" 
race  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §2;  Justin,  xli.  1-4;  Arrian, 
Fr.  1) ;  and  probably  belonged  to  the  great  Tuia- 
nian  family.  Various  stories  are  told  of  their 
origin.  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  them  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  {Hist.  Armen.  ii.  65)  ; 
while  John  of  Malala  relates  that  they  were  Scy- 
thians whom  the  Egyptian  king  Sesostris  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  and  settled  in 
a  region  of  Persia  {Hist.  Univ.  p.  26 ;  compare 
Arrian,  I.  s.  c).  Really,  nothing  is  known  of  them 
till  about  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they 
are  found  in  the  district  which  so  long  retained 
their  name,  and  appear  as  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  We  may  fairly  presume  that 
they  were  added  to  tlie  empire  by  Cyrus,  about 
B.C.  550  ;  for  that  monarch  seems  to  have  been  the 
conquei'or  of  all  the  north-eastern  pi  evinces.  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  them  as  contained  in  the  16th 
satrapy  of  Darius,  where  tliey  were  joined  with 
the  (Jhorasmiaus,  tlie  Sogdians,  and  the  Arians,  or 
people  of  Herat  (Herod,  iii.  93).     HeaLo  mentions 
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that  they  served  in  the  army  which  Xerxes  led  into 
Greece,  under  the  same  leader  as  the  Chorasmians 
(vii.  66).  They  carried  bows  and  arrows,  and 
short  spears ;  but  were  not  at  this  time  held  in 
much  repute  as  soldiers.  In  the  final  struggle 
between  the  Gre>'ks  and  Persians  they  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter,  serving  at  Arbela  (Arr.  Exp. 
Alex.  ill.  8),  but  ofi'ering  only  a  weak  resistance 
to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to  Bactria,  he 
entered  their  country  (ib.  25).  In  the  division  of 
Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  somt  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidae.  About 
B.C.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon  a  revolt, 
and  under  Arsaces  (whom  Strabo  calls  "  a  king  of 
the  Dahae,"  but  who  was  more  probably  a  native 
leader)  they  succeeded  in  establisiiing  their  inde- 
pendence. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as  taking  its 
place  during  the  centuries  when  the  Roman  power 
was  at  its  height. 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, 
would  designate  this  empire,  which  extended  from 
India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Chorasmian  desert 
to  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  the 
prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians  in  the 
list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost.  Parthia  was  a 
power  almost  rivalling  Rome — the  only  existing 
power  which  had  tried  its  strength  against  Rome 
and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter.  By  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  Crassus  near  Carrhae  (the 
Scriptural  Harran)  the  Parthians  acquired  that  cha- 
racter for  military  prowess  which  attaches  to  them 
in  the  best  writers  of  the  Roman  classical  period. 
(See  Hor.  Od.  ii.  13  ;  Sat.  ii.  1,  15;  Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  31  ;  Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  209,  &c.)  Their  armies 
were  composed  of  clouds  of  horsemen,  who  were 
all  riders  of  extraordinary  expertness ;  their  chief 
weapon  was  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows 
with  wonderful  precision  while  their  horses  were 
in  full  career,  and  were  proverbially  remarkable 
for  the  injury  they  inflicted  with  these  weapons  on 
an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow  them  in  their 
flight.  From  the  time  of  Crassus  to  that  of  Trajan 
they  were  an  enemy  whom  Rome  especially  dreaded, 
and  whose  ravages  she  was  content  to  repel  without 
revenging.  The  warlike  successor  of  Nerva  had 
the  boldness  to  attack  them ;  and  his  expedition, 
which  was  well  conceived  and  vigorously  conducted, 
deprived  them  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  ter- 
ritories. In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Hadrian,  the 
Parthians  recovered  these  losses  ;  but  their  military 
strength  was  now  upon  the  decline;  and  in  a.d. 
226,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidae  was  forced  to  yield 
his  kingdom  to  the  revolted  Persians,  who,  under 
Artaxeixes,  son  of  Sassan,  succeeded  in  re-establish- 
ing their  empire.  The  Parthian  dominion  thus 
lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  commencing  in  the 
third  century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  third 
century  after,  our  era. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians 
were  a  Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  subversion  of  a  toleiably  advanced 
civilisation  by  a  comparative  barbarism — the  sub- 
stitution of  Tatar  coarseness  for  Arian  polish  and 
relinement.  They  aimed  indeed  at  adopting  the  art 
and  civilisation  of  those  whom  they  conquered  ;  but 
their  imitation  was  a  poor  travestie,  and  ihere  is 
something  ludicrously  grotesque  in  most  of  their 
moie  ambitious  etlbits.  At  the  same  time,  they 
occasionally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and 
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taste,  more  especially  where  they  followed  Greek 
models.  Their  architecture  was  better  than  their 
sculpture.  The  famous  ruins  of  Ctesiphon  have  a 
grandeur  of  effect  which  strikes  every  traveller ; 


Figure  of  Fame,  surmonnflng  the  Arch  at  Tackt-i-Bostan. 
(Sir  K.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  iL.fol.  62.) 

and  the  Parthian  constructions  at  Akkerkuf,  El 
Hammam,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
Oriental  remains.  Nor  was  grandeur  of  general 
effect  the  only  merit  of  their  buildings.  There  is 
sometimes  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  their  ornamen- 
tation which  is  almost  worthy  the  Greeks.     (For 


Ornamentation  of  Arch  at  Tackt-i-Bostan. 


specimens  of  Parthian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
see  the  Travels  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  vol.  i.  plates 
19-24;  vol.  ii.  plates  62-66  and  82,  &c.  For  the 
general  history  of  the  nation,  see  Heeren's  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,  pp.  229-305,  Eng.  Tr. ;  and 
the  article  Parthia  in  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Geography.)  [G.  R.] 

PARTKIDGE  (Nnp,  Ure:  n4ph^,  yvKn- 
K6pa^:  perdix)  occurs  only  1  Sam.  x.xvi.  20,  where 
David  compares  him.self  to  a  hunted  Kore  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11,  where  it  is  said, 
"  As  a  Kore  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not ; 
so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall 
leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end 
shall  be  a  fool."  The  translation  of  Eore  by 
"  partridge  "  is  supported  by  many  of  the  old  ver- 
sions, the  Hebrew  name,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
having  reference  to  the  "  call "  of  the  cock  bird ; 
compare  the  Gennan  Rehhuhn  from  rufen,  "  to 
call."  »  Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  632)  has  attempted  to 
show  that  Kore  denotes  some  species  of  "  snipe," 
or  "  woodcock  "  (rusticola  ?)  ;  he  refers  the  Hebrew 
word  to  the  Arabic  Karia,  which  he  believes,  but 


"  "  Perdix  enim  nomen  suum  hebralcum  Nip  habet 
a  vocando,  quemadmodum  eadem  avis  Germanis  dicitur 
Hepkuhn  a  ropen,  i.  e.  rufen,  vocare"  (Rosenraiill.  Schol. 
in  Jer.  xvii.  11).  Mr.  Tristram  says  tliat  Kore  would  be 
an  admlnble  imitation  of  the  call-note  of  Caccabis  saxa- 
tilis. 

b  "The  partridge  of  the  mountains  I  suspect  to  be 
Ummqperdiic  Ueyii,  familiar  as  it  must  have  been  to 


EAKTEIDGE 

upon  very  insufficient  ground,  to  be  the  name  of 
some  one  of  these  birds.  Oedmanu  (  Verm.  Samm.. 
ii.  57)  identifies  the  Karia  of  Arabic  writers  with 
the  Merops  apiaster  (the  Bee-eater) ;  this  explana- 
tion has  deservedly  found  favour  with  no  commen* 
tators.  What  the  Karia  of  the  Arabs  may  be  we 
have  been  unable  to  deteiTnine  ;  but  the  Kore  thei-e 
can  be  no  doubt  denotes  a  partridge.  The  "hunting 
this  bird  upon  the  mountains  "  l"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20) 
entirely  agrees  with  the  habits  ot  two  well-known 
species  of  partridge,  viz.,  Caccabis  saxatilis  (the 
Greek  pai-tridge)  and  Ammoperdix  Heyii.  The 
specific  name  of  the  former  is  partly  indicative  of 
the  localities  it  frequents,  viz.,  rocky  and  hillj 
ground  covered  with  brushwood. 


Ammoperdix  Seyil. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  that  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  following  inter- 
pretation : — As  the  Kore  "  gathereth  young  which 
she  hath  not  brought  forth."  This  rendering  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  is  tiiat 
which  Maurer  {^Comment,  in  Jer.  1.  c),  Rosen- 
miiller  (Sch.  in  Jer.  I.e.),  Gesenius  {Thes.  s. v.), 
Winer  {Realwh.  "  Rebhuhn  "),  and  scholars  gene- 
rally, adopt.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  latter  interpretation,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  partridge  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the 
eggs  from  the  nests  of  its  congeners  and  of  sitting 
upon  them,  and  that  when  the  young  are  hatched 
they  forsake  their  false  parent ;  hence,  it  is  said, 
the  meaning  of  the  simile:  the  man  who  has  be- 
come rich  by  dishonest  means  loses  his  riches,  as 
the  fictitious  partridge  her  stolen  brood  (see  Jerome 
in  Jerem.  1.  c).  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to 
remark  that  this  is  a  mere  fable,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  Orientals  may  have  believed. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  naturalist  Damir, 
quoted  by  Bochart  (^Hieroz.  ii.  638),  which  shows 
that  in  his  time  this  opinion  was  held  with  regai'd 
to  some  kind  of  partridge. ■=  The  explanation  of  the 
rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obviously  as. 
follows.  Partridges  were  often  "  hunted  "  in  ancient 
times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  by  hawking 
or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place  till  they  be- 


David  when  he  camped  by  the  cave  of  Adullam — a  bird 
more  difficult  by  far  to  be  induced  to  take  wing  than 
C.  saxatilis"  (H.  B.  Tristram). 

<:  Partridges,  like  gallinaceous  birds  generally,  may 
occasionally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds  of 
the  same  species :  it  Is  hardly  likely,  however,  that  this 
fact  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients; 
neither  can  it  alone  be  sullicient  to  explain  the  simile. 


PARUAH 

come  fatigued,  when  they  are  knocked  down  by  the 
clubs  or  zcrwattys  of  the  Arabs  (see  Shaw's  Trav.  i. 
425,  8vo.).  Thus,  nests  were  no  doubt  constantly 
disturbed,  and  many  destroyed :  as,  therefore,  is  a 
partridge  which  is  driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he 
tliat  enricheth  himself  by  unjust  means — "  he  shall 
leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days."  The  expres- 
sion m  Ecclus.  xi.  '60,  "  like  as  a  partridge  taken 
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Caccabis  saxatilit, 

(and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clearly  refers,  as  Shaw  (Trav. 
1.  c.)  has  observed,  to  "  a  decoy  partridge,"  and  the 
Greek  ir6p5i|  Bripevrris  should  have  been  so  trans- 
lated, as  is  evident  both  from  the  context  and  the 
Clreek  words  ;•*  compare  Aristot.  Hist.  Ardm.  ix.  9, 
§  3  and  4.  Besides  the  two  species  of  partridge 
named  above,  the  Caccabis  chuktr — the  red-leg  of 
India  and  Persia,  which  Mr.  Tristram  regards  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Greek  partridge — is  found  about  the 
Jordan.  Our  common  partridge  ( Perdix  cinerea), 
as  well  as  the  Barbary  (C-  petrosa)  and  red-leg 
(C  rufa^,  do  not  occur  in  Palestine.  There  are 
three  or  four  species  of  the  genus  Pterocles  (Sand- 
grouse)  and  Francolinus  found  in  the  Bible  lands, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  noticed  by  any  distinct 
term.     [Quail.]  [VV.  H.] 

PARU'AH  (n-IIS :  *ouo(tov5;  k\es..<papp(,ov: 
Fhanie).  The  father  of  Jehoshaphat,  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  Issachar  (1  K.  iv,  17). 

PARVA'IM  (DnnS  :  ^apovifi),  the  name  of  a 
place  or  country  whence  the  gold  was  procured  for 
the  decoration  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 
The  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  and  there 
without  any  particulars  that  assist  to  its  identifi- 
cation. We  may  notice  the  conjectures  of  Hitzig 
(on  Dan.  x.  5),  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit  ^arM,  "  hill,"  and  betokens  the  SiSvfj.a  opij 
in  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §11) ;  of 
Knobel  (  Volkert.  p.  191),  that  it  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Sephai-vaim,  which  stands  in  the  Syriac 
\-ersion  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar 
of  Gen.  X.  30  ;  and  of  Wilford  (quoted  by  Geseuius, 
Thes.  ii.  1125),  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
purva,  "  eastern,"  and  is  a  general  term  for  the 
East.  Bochart's  identification  of  it  with  Taprobane 
is  etymologically  incorrect.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PA'SACH  ("rjDS  :  ^atre'/c  ;  Alex,  ^effrixi  ■ 
Phosech).  Son  of  Japhlet  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  33),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 


••  Mr.  Tristram  tells  us  the  Caccabis  saxatilis  makes 
an  admirable  decoy,  becoming  very  tame  and  clever.  He 
brought  one  home  with  him  from  Cyprus. 


PAS-DAM'MIM  (D''S'n  DBH  :  *a(ro5o;up; 
Alex.  iacToSofiij/ :  Aphesdomim).  The  form  under 
which  in  1  Chr.  xi.  13  the  name  appears,  which  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1  is  given  more  at  length  as  Ephes- 
DAMMIM.  The  lexicographers  do  not  decide  which 
is  the  earlier  or  correcter  of  the  two.  Gesenius 
{Thes.  139)  takes  them  to  be  identical  in  meaning. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  of  Pas- 
dammim,  the  definite  article  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  first  letter  of  the  other  form.  In  the  parallel 
narrative  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.,  the  name  appears  to  be 
corrupted*  to  charpham  (DQiri),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendered  "  there."  The  present  text  of  Josephus 
(^Ant.  vii.  12,  §4)  gives  it  as  Arasamos  {' Apd(raixos\ 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  appearance  of 
the  name  in  this  passage  of  Chronicles  is  the  evi- 
dence it  atlbrds  that  the  place  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philis- 
tines, unless  indeed  we  treat  1  Chr.  xi.  13  (and  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11)  as  an  independent 
account  of  the  occurrence  I'elated  in  1  Sam.  xvii. — 
which  hardly  seems  possible. 

A  ruined  site  bearing  the  name  of  Damun  or 
Chirhet  Bamoun,  lies  near  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Beit  Jihrin  (Van  de  Velde,  S.  #  P.  ii.  193  ; 
Tobler,  Ztte  Wand.  201),  about  three  miles  E.  of 
Shuweikeh  (Socho).  This  Van  de  Velde  proposes  to 
identify  with  Pas-dammim.  [G.] 

PASE'AH  (npQ  :    Be(r<rr?e  ;    Alex,  ^iatr^  : 

Phesse).  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure  fragment 
of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  He 
and  his  brethren  are  described  as  "  the  men  of 
Rechah,"  which  in  the  Targun  of  R.  Joseph  is  ren- 
dered "  the  men  of  the  gi-eat  Sanhedrin." 

2.  (*acri7  Ezr.,  ^acreK  Neh. :  Phasea).  The 
"  sons  of  Paseah  "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49).  In  the 
A.  V.  of  Neh.  vii.  51,  the  name  is  written  Pha- 
SEAH.  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the  family,  assisted 
in  rebuilding  the  old  gate  of  the  city  under  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

PA'SHUR  ("l-inK'Q  :  no(rx«p :  Phassur),  of 
uncertain  etymology,  although  Jer.  xx.  3  seems  to 
allude  to  the  meaning  of  it :  comp.  Ruth  i.  20  ;  and 
see  Gesen.  s.  v. 

1.  Name  of  one  of  the  families  of  priests  of  the 
chief  house  of  Malchijah  (Jer.  xxi.  1,  xxxviii.  1; 
1  Chr.  ix.  12,  xxiv.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  \2).  In  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  this  family  appears  to  have  become  a 
chief  house,  and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course 
(Ezr.  ii.  38  ;  Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  3)  ;  and,  if  the  text 
can  be  relied  upon,  a  comparison  of  Neh.  x.  3  with 
xii.  2  would  indicate  that  the  time  of  their  return 
from  Babylon  was  subsequent  to  the  days  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua.  The  individual  from  whom  the 
family  was  named  was  probably  Pashur  the  son  of 
Malchiah,  who  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  was  one  of 
the  chief  princes  of  the  court  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  He 
was  sent,  with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  at 
the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  preparing  his 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  what  would  be 
the  issue,  and  received  a  reply  full  of  forebodings  of 
disaster  (Jer.  xxi.).  Again  somewhat  later,  when 
the  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  advance  of  Pharaoh  Hophra's  army  from  Egypt, 
had  inspired  hopes  in  king  and  people  that  Jere- 


^  This  is  carefuBy  examined  by  Kennicott  (MsKTtation, 
p.  137,  &c.). 
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miah's  predictions  would  be  falsified,  Pashur  joined 
with  several  other  chief  men  in  petitioning  the  king 
that  Jereminh  might  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor, 
who  weakened  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  party  hy 
his  exhortations  to  surrender,  and  his  prophecies  of 
defeat,  and  he  proceeded,  with  the  other  princes, 
actually  to  cast  the  prophet  into  the  dry  well  whei  e 
he  nearly  perished  (Jer.  xxxviii.).  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  Pashur.  His  descendant  Adaiah  seems  to 
have  returned  with  Zenibbabel  (1  Chi-,  ix.  12),  or 
whenever  the  census  there  quoted  was  taken, 

2.  Another  person  of  this  name,  also  a  priest, 
and  "  chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  is 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xx.  1 .  He  is  described  as  "  the 
son  of  Immer,"  who  was  the  head  of  the  16th 
course  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  and  probably 
the  same  as  Amariah,  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  &c.  In  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  himself  as  hostile  to 
Jeremiah  as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Malchiah  did 
afterwards,  and  put  him  In  the  stocks  by  the  gate 
of  Benjamin,  for  prophesying  evil  against  Jerusalem, 
and  left  him  there  all  night.  For  this  indignity  to 
God's  prophet,  Pashur  was  told  by  Jeremiah  that 
his  name  was  changed  to  Magor-missabib  [Terror  on 
every  side),  and  that  he  and  all  his  house  should  be 
carried  captives  to  Babylon  and  there  die  (Jer.  xx. 
1-6).  From  the  expression  in  v.  6,  it  should  seem 
that  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  acted  the  pait  of  a 
prophet  as  well  as  that  of  priest. 

3.  FatherofGedaliah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  [A.C.H.] 

PASSAGE."  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxii.  20), 
probably  to  denote  the  mountain  region  of  Abarim, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  [Abarim]  (Raumer,  Fal. 
p.  62 ;  Ges.  p.  987  ;  Stanley,  S.  4"  P.  p.  204,  and 
App.  p.  503).  It  also  denotes  a  river-ford  or  a  moun- 
tain gorge  or  pass.     [Michmash.]      [H.  W.  P.] 


*  1.     Ijy  ;  TO  nipav  r^s  0aAa<r<njj. 

2.  l^yfD  ;  6ia^a(7is;  vadum  (Gen.  xxsii.  22)  ;  also  a 
gorge  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

3.  mSyJD  ;  <^a.pa.yi ;  transcensus  (Is.  x.  29).  "  A 
ford  "  (Is.  xvi.  2). 

b  This  is  evidently  the  word  NHpS,  the  Aramaean 
form  of  riDS,  put  into  Greek  letters.  Some  have  taken 
the  meaning  of  nD3,  the  root  of  riDQ,  to  be  that  of 
"  passing  through,"  and  have  referred  its  application  here 
to  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hence  the  Vulgate  has 
rendered  HDS  by  transitus,  Philo  (Oe  ^tt.  Mosis,  lib.  iii. 
c.  29)  by  Sia^ai-qpia,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  by  Sia- 
Pao-is.  Augustine  takes  the  same  view  of  the  word ;  as  do 
also  Von  Bohlen  and  a  few  other  modern  critics.  Jerome 
applies  transitus  both  to  the  passing  over  of  the  destroyer 
and  the  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi.).  But 
the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly  indi- 
cated in  Ex.  xii.  27 ;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed 
that  riDSS  never  expresses  "passing  through,"  but  that 
its  primary  meaning  is  "  leaping  over."  Hence  the  verb 
Is  regularly  used  with  the  preposition  /]}.  But  since, 
when  we  Jump  or  step  over  anything,  we  do  not  tread 
upon  It,  the  word  has  a  secondary  meaning,  "  to  spare," 
or  "  to  show  mercy  "  (comp.  Is.  xxxi.  5,  with  Ex.  xii.  27). 
The  LXX.  have  therefore  used  (TKena^eiv  in  Ex.  xii.  13  ; 
and  Onkelos  has  rendered  nDS"n3T,  "  the  sacriiice  of 
the  Passover,"  by  D^n  H^'l,  "  the  sacrifice  of  mercy." 
Josephus  rightly  explains  Trdaxa  by  inepPaa-ia.  In  the 
same  purport,  agree  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus, 
several  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  best  modern  critics.  Our 
own  translators,  by  using  the  word  "  Passover,"  have 
Juade  clear  Ex.  xii.  12,  23,  and  other  passages,  which  are 


PASSOVER 

PASSOVER  (nOQ,  nOSn  in-,  rhirdffxa:* 

phase,  id  est  transitus:  also,  n'VifSn,  flVVlSn  HH; 

TCt  d^vfua ;  in  N.  T.  ■^  eopri]  rwv  a^vixuv,  Tifj,fpai 
Toiv  a^vfiuv  :  azyma,  festum  azymorurn),  the  first 
of  the  three  great  annual  Festivals  of  the  Israelites, 
celebrated  in  the  month  Nisan,  from  the  14th  to 
the  21st. 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the 
Pentateuch  relating  to  the  Passover:  Ex.  xii.  1-51, 
in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  its  original  insti- 
tution and  first  observance  in  Egypt,  Ex.  xiii. 
3-10,  in  which  the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of 
in  connexion  with  the  sanctification  of  the  first- 
born, but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  • 
Ex.  xxiii.  14-19,  where,  under  the  name  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  it  is  first  connected  with 
the  other  two  great  annual  festivals,  and  also  with 
the  pabbath,  and  in  which  the  paschal  lamb  is  styled 
"My  sacrifice";  Ex.  xxxiv.  18-26,  in  which  the 
festival  is  brought  into  the  same  connexion,  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
born, and  in  which  the  words  of  Ex.  xxiii.  18, 
regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  4-14,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, the  days  of  holy  convocation  are  especially 
noticed,  and  the  enactment  is  prospectively  given 
respecting  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  harvest, 
with  the  offerings  which  were  to  accompany  it, 
when  the  Israelites  possessed  the  promised  land ; 
Num.  ix.  1-14,  in  which  the  Divine  word  repeats 
the  command  for  the  observance  of  the  Passover 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  after  the 
Exodus,  and  in  which  the  obsei-vance  of  the  Pass- 
over in  the  second  month,  for  those  who  could  not 
participate  in  it  at  the  regular  time,  is  instituted ; 
Num.  xxviii.  16-25,  where  directions  are  given  for 


not  intelligible  in  the  LXX.  nor  in  several  other  versions. 
(See  Biihr,  Symbolik,  ii.  627  ;  Ewald,  Alterthiimer,  p.  39(i ; 
Gesenius,  Thes.&.v.;  Suicer,  subTracrxo;  Drusius,  A^oioe 
Majores,  in  Ex.  xii.  27  ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  394.) 

The  explanation  of  jratrxa  which  hinges  on  the  notion 
that  it  is  derived  from  7racrx<»  needs  no  refutation,  but  is 
not  without  interest,  as  it  appears  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  very  common  use  of  the  word  passion,  as  denoting 
the  death  of  Our  Lord.  It  was  held  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
and  a  few  others.  Chrysostom  appears  to  avail  himself 
of  it  for  a  paronomasia  {Bom.  V.  adl  Tim.),  as  in  another 
place  he  formally  states  the  true  meaning-  vwepPaa-ii 
ean  Ka9'  epix-qveCav  to  iratTxa-  Gregory  of  Naziauzus 
seems  to  do  the  same  (Oral,  xiii.),  since  he  elsewhere 
(as  is  stated  above)  explains  nda^oi  as  =  fita/3a<7is.  See 
Suicer,  sm6  roce.  Augustine,  who  took  this  latter  view, 
has  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting :  "  Pascha,  fratres, 
non  sicut  quidam  existimant,  Graecum  nomen  est,  sed 
Hebraeum  :  opportuiiissime  tamen  occurrit  in  hoc  nomine 
quaedam  congruentia  utrarumque  linguarum.  Quia  enim 
pati  Graece  Trdcrx^i-v  dicitur,  ideo  Pascha  passio  putata 
est,  velut  hoc  nomen  a  passione  sit  appellatum ;  in  sua 
vero  lingua,  hoc  est  in  Hebraea,  Pascha  transitus  dicitur : 
propterea  tunc  primum  Pascha  celebravit  populus  Dei, 
quando  ex  Kgypto  fugientes,  rubrum  mare  transierunt. 
Nunc  ergo  figura  ilia  prophetica  in  veritate  completa  est, 
cum  sicut  ovis  ad  immolandum  ducitur  Christus,  ciyns 
sanguine  illitis  postibus  nostris,  id  est,  cujus  signo  crucis 
signatis  frontibus  nostris,  a  perditione  hnjus  secull  tan- 
quama  captivitate  vel  interemptioue  Aegyptia  liberamur; 
et  agimus  saluberrimum  transitum,  cum  a  diabolo  trans- 
imus  ad  Christum,  et  ab  isto  instabili  seculo  ad  ejus  fun- 
datissimum  regnum,  Col.  i.  13"  {In  Joan.  Tract.  Iv.). 

<=  There  are  five  distinct  statutes  on  the  Passover  in  the 
12th  and  13th  chapters  of  E.xodus  (xii.  2-4,  5-20,  21-2^ 
42-51;  xiii.  1-10). 
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the  offerings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  festival  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6,  where 
the  command  is  prospectively  given  that  the  Pass- 
over, and  the  other  great  festivals,  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  place  which  the  Lord  might  choose 
in  the  land  of  promise,  and  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  Chagigah,  or  voluntary  peace- 
offerings  (see  p.  7176). 

I.  Institution  and  first  Celebration  of 
THE  Passover. 

When  the  chosen  people  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  commanding  them  to  instruct  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  solemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  which  had  then  commenced, 
the  head  of  each  family  was  to  select  from  the  flock 
either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first  year, 
without  blemish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to 
eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb,  he  was  permitted  to 
invite  his  nearest  neighbour  to  join  the  party.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  he  •*  was  to  kill 
his  lamb  while  the  sun  was  setting.*  He  was  then 
to  take  the  blood  in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of 
hyssop  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was 
then  thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly 
forbidden  that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a  bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  was  uncircumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet. 
He  was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  to  stand  during  the  meal.  The  number  of 
the  party  was  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  all  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  might  be 
eaten  ;  but  if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain, 
it  was  to  be  burned  in  the  morning.  ¥<o  morsel  of 
it  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house. 

The  legislator  was  further  directed  to  inform 
the  people  of  God's  purpose  to  smite  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  declare  that  the  Passover  was 
to  be  to  them  an  ordinance  for  ever,  to  give  them 
directions  respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the 
festival  in  future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them 
to  teach  their  childieu  its  meaning,  from  generation 
to  generation. 

When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people, 
they  bowed  tiieir  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
were  selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain  and 
the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening, 
after  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  commenced, 
the  first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At  midnight  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  smitten,  from  the 
first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto 
the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon, 
and  all  the  firstlings  of  the  cattle.'  The  king  and 
his  people  were  now  urgent  that  the  Israelites  should 
start  immediately,  and  readily  bestowed  on  them 
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*  The  words  translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  congregation "  (Ex.  xii.  6),  evidently  mean  every 
man  of  the  congregation  They  are  well  rendered  by 
Vitringa  {Observat.  Sac.  ii.  3,  {9),  "  imiversa  Israelitarmn 

multitudo  nemine  excepto."    The  word  /ilp,  though  it 
primarily  denotes  an  assembly,  must  here  signify  no 
more  than  a  complete  number  of  persons,  not  necessarily 
assembled  together. 
e  See  note  k,  p.  714. 
Michaelis  and  Kurtz  consider  that  this  visitation  was 


supplies  for  the  journey.  In  such  haste  did  the 
Israehtes  depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii. 
3),  that  they  packed  up  their  kneading-troughs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow's 
provision,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
institution  of  the  Passover,  as  they  are  related  in 
Ex.  xii.  It  would  seem  that  the  law  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first-bora  was  passed  in  immediate 
connexion  with  them  (Ex.  xiii.  1, 13,  15,  16). 

II.  Observance  of  the  Passover  in  later 

TIMES. 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Exodus, 
there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  festival  in  future  ages  (e.  g.  xii.  2,  14, 
17,  24-27,  42,  xiii.  2,  5,  8-10) ;  but  there  are  se- 
veral injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  intended 
for  the  first  passover,  and  which  indeed  could  not 
possibly  have  been  observed.  The  Israelites,  for 
example,  could  not  have  kept  the  next  day,  the 
15th  of  Nisan,  on  which  they  commenced  their 
march  (Ex.  xii.  51 ;  Num.  xxxin.  3),  as  a  day  of 
holy  convocation  according  to  Ex,  xii.  16.  [Fes- 
tivals, vol.  i.  p.  617.] 

In  the  later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books 
of  the  law,  there  are  particulars  added  which  appear 
as  modifications  of  the  original  institution.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  directions  for  offering  the  Omer,  or 
first  sheafof  harvest  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  the  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  special  sacrifices  which  were  to 
be  offered  each  day  of  the  festival  week  (Num. 
xxviii.  16-25),  and  the  command  that  the  paschal 
lambs  should  be  slain  at  the  national  sanctuary,  and 
that  the  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
instead  of  the  lintels  and  door-posts  of  the  houses 
(Deut.  xvi.  1-6). 

Hence  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish 
writers  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  "  the  Egyptian  Passover "  and  "  the  per- 
petual Passover."  The  distinction  is  noticed  m  the 
Mishna  {Pesachim,  ix.  5).  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Egyptian  passover  which  are  there  pointed  out  are, 
the  selection  of  the  lamb  on  the  1 0th  day  of  the 
month,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  lintels 
and  door-posts,  the  use  of  hyssop  in  sprinkling,  the 
haste  in  which  the  meal  was  to  be  eaten,  and  the 
restriction  of  the  abstinence  from  unleavened  bread 
to  a  single  day.  Elias  of  Byzantium  e  adds,  that 
there  was  no  command  to  burn  the  fat  on  the  altar, 
that  the  pure  and  impure  all  partook  of  the  paschal 
meal  contr'ary  to  the  law  afterwards  given  fNum. 
xvin.  11),  that  both  men  and  women  were  then 
required  to  partake,  but  subsequently  the  command 
was  given  only  to  men  (Ex.  xxiii.  17;  Deut.  xvi 
16),  that  neither  the  HaUel  nor  any  other  hymn 
was  sung,  as  was  required  in  later  times  in  accord- 
ance with  Is.  XXX.  29,  that  there  were  no  days  of 
holy  convocation,  and  that  the  lambs  were  not  slain 
in  the  consecrated  place. *• 

2.  The  following  was  the  genei-al  order  of  the  fib- 


directed  against  the  snored  animals,  "  the  gods  of  Egypt," 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xii  12. 

g  Quoted  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  406.  For  other 
Jewish  authorities,  see  Otho's  Lexicon,  s.  v     Pascha.' 

i>  Another  Jewish  authority  (Tosiphta  in  Pesachim, 
quoted  by  Otho)  adds  that  the  rule  that  no  one  who  par- 
took of  the  Iamb  should  go  out  of  the  house  until  the 
morning  (Ex.  xii.  22)  was  observed  only  on  this  one 
occasion ;  a  point  of  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  questloB 
relating  to  our  Lord's  last  supper.    See  p.  719a. 
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gervannes  of  fhe  Passover  in  later  times  according  to 
the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture: — On  the  14th   of 
Kisan,   every  trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from 
the  houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite 
Dot  labouring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  ofifering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii. 
15;  Deut.  xvi.   16,   17).'     Devout  women  some- 
times attended,  as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of 
Hannah  and  Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7 ;  Luke  ii.  41,  42). 
As  the  sun  was  setting,^  the  lambs  were  slain,  and 
the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
6,  6  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).    In  accordance 
with  the  original   institution  in   Egypt,  the  lamb 
was  then  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs ;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be 
left   until    the    morning.     The    same   night,   after 
the    15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was 
burned  by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).     On  the  15th, 
the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done, 
except  the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii. 
16).  On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  otl'ering 
in  addition  to  the  daily  sacriiice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-offerings,  for  a  burnt-offering,  and 
a  goat  for  a  sin-offeriug  (Num.  sxviii.  19-23).    On 
the   16th  of  the  month,   "  the  morrow  after  the 
Sabbath  "  (i.  e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation), 
the  first  sheaf  of  hai-vest  was  offered  and  waved  by 
the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a  male  lamb  was 
offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  with  a  meat  and  drink- 
offering.     Nothing  necessarily  distinguished  the  four 
following  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional 
burnt  and  sin-offerings,  and  the  restraint  from  some 
kinds  of  labour.  [Festivals.]  On  the  seventh  day, 
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the  21st  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  convocation, 
and  the  day  appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  so- 
lemnity.' As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was 
to  prevail  dm-ing  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was 
to  be  laid  aside  (Deut.  xxvii.  7  ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  5;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  Art.  197). 
[Pentecost]. 

3.  (a.)  The  Paschal  Lamh. — After  the  first  Pass- 
over in  Egypt  there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb  having 
been  selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In  later  times,  we 
are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes  not  provided  before 
the  14th  of  the  month  (Luke  xxii.  7-9  ;  Mark  xiv, 
12-16).  The  law  formally  allowed  the  alternative 
of  a  kid  (Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,™ 
and  was  probably  nearly  always  chosen.  It  was 
to  be  faultless  and  a  male,  in  accordance  with  the 
established  estimate  of  animal  perfection  (see  Mai.' 
i.  14).  Either  the  head  of  the  family,  or  any  other 
person  who  was  not  ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  17),  took  it  into  the  court  of  the  Temple  on 
his  shoulders.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
lamb  might,  if  circumstances  should  render  it  de- 
sirable, be  slain  at  any  time  in  the  afternoon,  even 
before  the  evening  sacrifice,  if  the  blood  was  kept 
stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  coagulating,  until  the 
time  came  for  sprinkling  it  [Pesachim,  v.  3). 

The  Mishna  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
aiTangement  which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  {Pesachim,  v.  6-8).  Those  who  were  to 
kill  the  lamb  entered  successively  in  three  divisions. 
When  the  first  division  had  entered,  the  gates  were 
closed  and  the  trumpets  were  sounded  thi'ee  times. 
The  priests  stood  in  two  rows,  each  row  extending 
from  the  altar  to  the  place  where  the  people  were 
assembled.  The  priests  of  one  row  held  basins 
of  silver,  and  those  of  the  other  basins  of  gold. 
Each  Israelite"  then  slew  his  lamb  in  order,  and 
the  priest  who  was  nearest  to  him  received  the  blood 


1  This  offering  was  common  to  all  the  feasts.  According 
to  the  Mishna  (CAcK/!£raA,  i.  2),  part  of  it  was  appropriated 
for  burnt-offerings,  and  the  rest  for  the  Chagigah. 

k  "Between  the  two  evenings,"  D)2"}yn  ]"'3  (Ex.  xii. 
C ;  Lev.  xxili.  5 ;  Num.  ix.  3,  5).  The  phrase  also  occurs 
in  reference  to  the  time  of  offering  the  evening  Bacrifice 
(Ex.  xxix.  39,  41 ;  Num.  xxvlil.  4),  and  in  other  con- 
nexions (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8).  Its  precise  meaning  is 
doubtful.  The  Karaites  and  Samaritans,  with  whom 
A  ben  Ezra  (on  Ex.  xii.  6)  agrees,  consider  it  as  the  in- 
terval between  sunset  and  dark.  This  appears  to  be  in 
accordance  with  Deut.  xvi.  6,  where  the  paschal  lamb  is 
commanded  to  be  slain  "  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun." 
But  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbinists  held  that  the  first 
evening  commenced  when  the  sun  began  to  decline 
(SecArj  npioia),  and  that  the  second  evening  began  with 
the  setting  sun  (SetArj  6i/it'a).  Josephus  says  that  the 
lambs  were  slain  from  the  ninth  hour  till  the  eleventh, 
t.  e.  between  three  and  five  o'cloclc  (B.  J.  vi.  9,  }3) ; 
the  Mishna  seems  to  countenance  this  (^Pesachim,  v.  3)  ; 
and  Maimonides,  who  says  they  were  killed  immediately 
after  the  evening  sacrifice.  A  third  notion  has  been  held 
by  Jarchi  and  Kimchi,  that  the  two  evenings  are  the  time 
immediately  before  and  immediately  after  sunset,  so  that 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  sun  sets  divides  them. 
Gesenius,  Biihr,  Winer,  and  most  other  critics,  hold  the 
first  opinion,  and  regard  the  phrase  as  equivalent  with 
3"iy2  (Deut.  xvi.  6).  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1065  ;  Bahr, 
SifmboUk,  ii.  614 ;  Hupfeld,  De  Festis  Hebraeorum,  p.  15 ; 
Eosenmiiller  in  Exod.  xii.  6  ;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  68. 

I  The  seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  eighth  day 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  John  vii.  37),  had  a  cha- 
racter of  their  own,  distinguishing  them  from  the  first  days 
of  the  feasts  and  from  all  otlier  days  of  holy  convocation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.   [Pente<;ost.] 


This  is  indicated  in  regard  to  the  Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  8 ; 
"  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread ;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  shall  be  a  solemn  assembly  (H^VJ?)  to  tha 
Lord."  See  also  Ex.  xiii.  6 :  "  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat 
unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast 
to  the  Lord."  The  word  H^^y  is  used  In  like  manner 
for  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  Z6, 
where  it  is  associated  with  CTp"K"lpO,  "  a  holy  con- 
vocation;" Num.  xxix.  35;  2  Chr.  vii.  9;  Neh.  viii.  18). 
Our  translators  have  in  each  case  rendered  it  "  solemn 
assembly,"  but  have  explained  it  in  the  margin  by 
"  restraint."  The  LXX.  have  i^o&iov.  Michaelis  and 
Iken  imagined  the  primary  idea  of  the  word  to  be  re- 
straint from,  labour.  Gesenius  shows  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  proves  the  word  to  mean  assembly  or  con- 
gregaticm.  Its  root  is  undoubtedly  ^Vi?,  to  shut  up, 
or  constrain.  Hence  Biihr  (Symbolik,  ii.  619)  reasonably 
argues,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the  passaptes 
above  referred  to,  that  its  strict  meaning  is  that  of  the 
closing  assembly;  which  is  of  course  quite  consistent 
with  its  being  sometimes  used  for  a  solemn  assembly  in  a 
more  general  sense,  and  with  its  application  to  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

™  The  Chaldee  interpreters  render  iltJ',  vrhich  means 
one  of  the  flock,  whether  sheep  or  goat,  by  1J3tt> 
a  lamb;  and  Theodoret  no  doubt  represents  the  Jewish 
traditional  usage  when  he  says,  IVa  6  tj^ey  irpo^aTov  ex<^v 
0v<Tri  TovTO-  6  6e  a~iravi^<uv  7rpo/3aTOU  Tov  ipLi^ov  (on  Ex, 
xii.). 

■>  Undoubtedly  the  usual  practice  was  for  the  head  of 
the  family  to  slay  his  own  lamb  ;  but  on  particular  occa- 
sions (as  in  the  great  observances  of  the  Passover  by 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ezra)  the  slaughter  of  the  lambs 
was  committed  to  the  Levites.    See  p.  7186. 
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in  his  basin,  which  he  handed  to  the  next  priest,  who 
gave  his  empty  basin  in  return.  A  succession  of 
full  basins  was  thus  passed  towards  the  altar,  and  a 
succession  of  empty  ones  towards  the  people.  The 
priest  who  stood  next  the  altar  threw  the  blood  out 
towards  the  base  in  a  single  jet.  When  the  first 
division  had  performed  their  work,  the  second  came 
in,  and  then  the  third.  The  lambs  were  skinned, 
and  the  viscera  taken  out  with  the  internal  fat. 
The  fot  was  carefully  separated  and  collected  in  the 
large  dish,  and  the  viscera  were  washed  and  replaced 
in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like  those  of  the  burnt 
sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  9,  iii.  3-5  ;  comp.  Pesachim,  vi.  1). 
Jlaimonides  says  that  the  tail  was  put  with  the  fat 
[Not.  in  Pes.  V.  10).  While  this  was  going  on 
the  Hallel  was  sung,  and  repeated  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time,  if  the  process  was  not  finished.  As 
it  grew  dark,  the  people  went  home  to  roast  their 
lambs.  The  tat  was  burned  on  the  altar,  with  in- 
cense, that  same  eveuing.°  When  the  14th  of  Nisan 
fell  on  the  sabbath,  all  these  things  were  done  in  the 
same  manner  ;  but  the  court  of  the  Temple,  instead 
of  being  carefully  cleansed  as  on  other  occasions,  was 
merely  flooded  by  opening  a  sluice. 

A  spit  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pomegi-anate 
was  thrust  lengthwise  through  the  lamb  {Pesachim, 
vii.  1).  According  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  second 
spit,  or  skewer,  was  put  transversely  through  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cross.P  The 
oven  was  of  earthenware,  and  appears  to  have  been 
in  shape  something  like  a  bee-hive  with  an  opening 
in  the  side  to  admit  fuel.  The  lamb  was  carefully 
so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  side  of  the  oven,  lest 
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°  The  remarkable  passage  in  which  this  is  commanded, 
which  occurs  Ex.  xxiil.  17,  18,  19,  and  is  repeated  Ex. 
xxxiv.  25,  26,  appears  to  he  a  sort  of  proverbial  caution 
respecting  the  thi-ee  great  feasts.  "  Three  times  in  the 
year  all  thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God. 
Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with 
leavened  bread-  neither  shall  the  fat  of  my  sacrifice 
remain  until  the  morniug.  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of 
thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy 
God.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk." 
The  references  to  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  are  plain 
enough.  That  which  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tabernacles 
(which  is  also  found  Deut.  xiv.  21),  "Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milli,"  is  explained  by  Abar- 
^  banel,  and  in  a  Karaite  MS.  spoken  of  by  Cudworth,  as 
bearing  on  a  custom  of  boiling  a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its 
dam  as  a  charm,  and  sprinkling  fields  and  orchards  with 
the  milk  to  render  them  fertile  (Cudworth,  True  Notion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  pp.  36,  37  ;  Spencer,  Leg.  Heh.  ii.  8. 
For  other  interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  Rosenmiiller, 
in  Exod.  win.  19).    [Idolatry  ;  vol.  i.  859  6.] 

p  The  statement  is  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  e.  40 : — 
Kai  TO  Ke\cv(76kv  TTpo^arov  e/cetvo  omov  oAor  yiveaOai, 
Tou  Tro.6ov<;  toO  aravpov,  Si'  o5  ira.<rx^i-v  ip-eKKev  6  Xpi- 
(TTo?,  (TVU^oAoi'  rju.  TO  yap  OTTTw/oievoi'  irpo^cnov  (Txqixa- 
T\,^6p.ivov  0|U0i'(05  TiZ  axqjx.(ni  tou  aravpov  inrraTai.  ecs 
yap  opSto?  o^eAicTKOS  6ia7repoi/aTai  iiTrb  tiuv  KaTioTaTW 
IJ-ripuiv  pn^xpi  Trji;  KecJjaAijt,  Kal  els  ndKiv  Kara  TO  fieTa- 
<l>pfi'Ov,  u)  ffpocrapTwi/Tai  koX  at  x^'P^S  '''"^  irpojSaTOu. 

As  Justin  was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  modern  Samaritans  roast  their  paschal  lambs 
in  nearly  the  same  manner  at  this  day.  Mr.  George  Grove, 
who  visited  Nablous  in  1861,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  says,  "  The  lambs  (they  require  six  for  the 
community  now)  are  roasted  all  together  by  stuffing  them 
vertically,  head  downwards,  into  an  oven  which  is  like  a 
BBnall  well,  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  roughly  steaned,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  several  hours.  After  the  lambs  are  thrust  in,  the  top 
of  the  hole  is  covered  with  bushes  and  earth,  to  confine 
the  heat  till  Uiey  are  done.  Each  lamb  has  a  stake  or 
s;>it  run  through  him  to  draw  him  up  by ;  and,  to  pre- 


the  cooking  should  be  effected  in  part  by  hot  earth- 
enware, and  not  entirely  by  fire,  according  to  Ex. 
xii.  9  ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13.  If  any  one  concerned  in 
the  process  broke  a  bene  of  the  lamb  so  as  to  infringe 
the  command  in  Ex.  xii.  46,  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  forty  stripes.  The  flesh  was  to  be 
roasted  thoroughly  i  (Ex.  xii.  9).  No  portion  of  it 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  and  if  any 
of  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  meal,  it  was  burned,  along 
with  the  bones  and  tendons,  in  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th  of  Nisan  ;  or,  if  that  day  happened  to  be  the 
sabbath,  on  the  17  th. 

As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be  offered 
by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  spring  festival  of  the  modern  Jews  strictly  con- 
sists only  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.' 

(6.)  The  Unleavened  Bread. — There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  unleavened  bread  eaten  in  the 
Passover  and  that  used  on  other  religious  occasions 
were  of  the  same  nature.  It  might  be  made  of 
wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or 
millet  {Pesachim,  ii.  5).  It  appears  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour'  (Buxt. 
Syn.  jicd.  c.  xviii.  p.  397).  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  be  made  in  perfectly  clean 
vessels  and  with  all  possible  expedition,  lest  the 
process  of  fermentation  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence in  the  slightest  degree  {Pesachim,  iii.  2-5). 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modern  Jews. 

The  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  during 


vent  the  spit  from  tearing  away  through  the  roast  meat 
with  the  weight,  a  cross  piece  is  put  through  the  lower 
end  of  it."  A  similar  account  is  given  in  Miss  Rogers' 
Domestic  Life  in  Palestine.  Vitringa,  Bochart,  and  Hot- 
tinger  have  taken  the  statement  of  Justin  as  representing 
the  ancient  Jewish  usage ;  and,  with  him,  regard  the 
crossed  spits  as  a  prophetic  type  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord. 
But  It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  transverse  spit 
was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  and  was  perhaps  never 
in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  relate 
that  the  lamb  was  called  Gakatus,  "  qui  quum  totus  assa- 
batur,  cum  capite,  cruribus,  et  intestinis,  pedes  autem  et 
intestina  ad  latera  ligabantur  inter  assandum,  agnus  ita 
quasi  armatum  repraesentaverit,  qui  galea  in  capite  et 
ense  in  latere  est  munitus"  (Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  p.  503) 

1  The  word  N3,  in  A.  V.  "  raw,"  is  rendered  "  alive  " 
by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  15,  it  plainly  means 
raw.  But  Jarchi,  Abenezra,  and  other  Jewish  authorities, 
understand  it  as  half-dressed  (Rosenmiiller,  in  loc.). 

'  There  are  many  curious  particulars  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  modern  Jews  observe  this  festival  to  be  found 
in  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  c.  xviii.  xix. ;  Picart,  Ceremonies  Reli- 
gieuses,  vol.  i. ;  Mill,  The  British  Jens  (London,  1853); 
Stauben,  Scenes  de  la  vie  Juive  en  Alsace  (Paris,  1860). 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  most  interesting : — A 
shoulder  of  lamb,  thoroughly'  roasted,  is  placed  on  the 
table  to  take  the  place  of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  a  hard 
boiled  egg  as  a  symbol  of  wholeness.  Besides  the  sweet 
sauce,  to  remind  them  of  the  sort  of  work  carried  on  by 
their  fathers  in  Egypt  (see  p.  716a),  there  is  sometimes 
a  vessel  of  salt  and  water,  to  represent  the  Red  Sea,  into 
which  they  dip  the  bitter  herbs.  But  the  most  remarkable 
usages  are  those  connected  with  the  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  Elijah.  A  cup  of  wine  is  poured  out  for  him, 
and  stands  all  night  upon  the  table.  Just  before  the  fill- 
ing of  the  cups  of  the  guests  the  fourth  time,  there  is  an 
interval  of  dead  silence,  and  the  door  of  the  room  is  opened 
for  some  minutes  to  admit  the  prophet. 

*  Ewald  (AlterthUmer,  p.  391)  and  HUIlman  (quoted  by 
Winer)  conjecture  the  original  unleavened  bread  of  the 
Passover  to  have  b^en  of  barley,  in  connexion  with  th« 
commencement  of  barley  harvest. 
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the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  cut  ofl'  from  the  people,  is  given  with  marked 
emphasis,  as  well  as  that  to  put  away  all  leaven  from 
the  house  during  the  festival  (Ex.  xii.  15,  19,  20, 
xiii.  7").  But  the  rabbiuists  say  that  the  house  was 
carefully  cleansed  and  every  corner  searched  for  any 
fragment  of  leavened  bread  in  the  evening  before 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  though  leavened  bread  might  be 
eaten  till  the  sixth  hour  of  that  day,  when  all  that 
remained  was  to  be  burned  {Pesachim,  i.  1,  4;' 
and  citation  in  Lightfoot,  Temple  Serv.,  xii.  §1). 

(c.)  The  Bitter  Herbs  and  the  Sauce. -^Accovding 
to  Pesachim  (ii.  6)  the  bitter  herbs  (Q*"np  ;  viKpi- 
Ses  ;  lactucae  agrestes,  Ex.  xii.  8)  might  be  endive, 
chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These  plants  were 
important  articles  of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
(as  is  noticed  by  Pliny),  and  they  are  said  to  con- 
stitute nearly  half  that  of  the  modern  Egyptians. 
According  to  Niebuhr  they  are  still  eaten  at  the 
Passover  by  the  Jews  in  the  East.  They  were  used 
in  former  times  either  fresh  or  dried,  and  a  portion 
of  them  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  before  the  un- 
leavened bread  {Pesach.  x.  3). 

The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eateu  (John 
xiii.  26  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  called  in  the  Mishna  nDlin. 
According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar 
and  water ;  but  others  describe  it  as  a  mixture  of 
vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice.  The  same 
sauce  was  used  on  ordinary  occasions  thickened  with 
a  little  flour ;  but  the  rabbinists  forbad  this  at  the 
Passover,  lest  the  flour  should  occasion  a  slight  degree 
of  fermentation.  Some  say  that  it  was  beaten  up  to 
the  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay,  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  toils  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  in  lay- 
ing bricks  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal.  col.  831 ;  Pesachim, 
ii.  8,  X.  3,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora,  Maimonides, 
and  Surenhusius). 

(d.)  The  Four  Cups  of  Wine. — There  is  no  men- 
tion of  wine  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins  that 
there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  of  it  pro- 
vided at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  poorest 
Israelite  (Pes.  x.  1).  The  wine  was  usually  red, 
and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  was  drunk  {Pes. 
vii.  13,  with  Bartenora's  note;  and  Otho's  Lex. 
p.  507).  The  cups  were  handed  round  in  succes- 
sion at  specified  intervals  in  the  meal  (see  p.  717a). 
Two  of  them  appear  to  be  distinctly  mentioned 
Luke  -xxii.  17,  20.  "  The  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor. 
X.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  third  of 
the  series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ;  though  a 
comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where  it  is  called 
"the  cup  after  supper")  with  Pes.  x.  7,  aud  the 
designation  ??ri  013,  "  cup  of  the  Hallel,"  might 
rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cup. 
Schoettgen,  however,  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  reference,  in  either  of  the  passages  of 
the  N.  T.,  to  the  fomial  ordering  of  the  cups  of  the 
Passover,  and  proves  that  the  name  "  cup  of  bless- 
ing" (HSIH  7J^  DiS)  was  applied  in  a  general 
Way  to  any  cup  which  was  drunk  with  thanks- 
giving, and    that  the    expression   was    often    used 


'  Other  parliculars  of  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
aie  given  in  I'esachim,  and  also  by  Maimonides,  in  his 
treatise  Ds  Ftrmcniato  et  Azymo,  a  compendium  of  which 
is  given  by  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  p.  404. 

"  Cerliiiu  precautious  to  avoid  pollution  were  taken 
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metaphorically,  e.  g.  Ps.  cxvi.  13  {Ilor.  Heh.  io 
1  Cor.  X.  16.    See  also  Caipzov,  ^/)p.  Crit.  p.  380"). 

The  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricted 
to  the  four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  during 
the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  cups 
{Pes.  X.  7). 

(e.)  The  Hallel. — The  service  of  praise  sung  at 
the  Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law,  The  name 

is  contracted  from  n''"-17?n  {Hallelujah),  It  con- 
sisted of  the  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii. 
The  first  portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv., 
was  sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and  the 
second  part  after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  "  hymn  "  sung  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv. 

26 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tal,  s.  v.  V7T\,  and  Syn.  Jud. 
p.  48;  Otho,  Lex,  p.  271;  Carpzov,  App.  Crit. 
p.  374). 

(/.)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  Meal. — 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears  to        _ 
have  been  the  usual  custom.    All  work,  except  that       « 
belonging  to  a  few  trades  connected  with  daily  life,       ^ 
was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  Nisan.    There  was,  however,  a  difference 
in  this  respect.     The  Galilaeans  desisted  from  work   • 
the  whole  day  ;  the  Jews  of  the  south  only  after 
the  middle  of  the  tenth   hour,  that  is,   half-past 
three  o'clock.     It  was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  ordi- 
nary food  after  mid-day.     The  reason  assigned  for 
this  was,  that  the  paschal  supper  might  be  eaten 
with  the  enjoyment  furnished  by  a  good  appetite 
{Pes.  iv.  1-3,  X.  1,  with  Maimonides'  note).     Bnt 
it  is  also  stated  that  this  preliminary  fasting  was 
especially  incumbent  on  the  eldest  son,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the 
first-born  m  Egypt.    This  was  probably  only  a  fancy 
of  later  times  (Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  rviii.  p.  401). 

No  male  was  admitted  to  the  table  unless  he  was 
circumcised,  even  if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel 
(Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  who 
was  ceremonially  unclean "  (Num.  ix.  6  ;  Joseph, 
B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).  But  this  rule  was  on  special 
occasions  hberally  applied.  In  the  case  of  Heze- 
kiah's  Passover  (2  Chr.  xxx.)  we  find  that  a  greiiter 
degree  of  legal  purity  was  required  to  slaughter  the 
lambs  than  to  eat  them,  and  that  numbers  partook 
"otherwise  th.an  it  was  written,"  who  were  not 
"  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  tiie  sanc- 
tuary." The  Rabbiuists  expressly  state  that  women 
were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  partake 
{Pes.  viii.  1 ;  Chagigah,  i.  1  ;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J, 
vi.  9,  §3),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in 
Scripture  which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah 
and  Mary  (p.  714a).  But  the  Kaiaites,  in  more 
recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party  to  be 
not  less  than  ten  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3 ).  It  was 
perh.aps  generally  under  twenty,  but  it  might  be  .is 
many  as  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  piece 
of  the  lamb  as  large  as  an  olive  {Pes.  viii.  7). 

When  the  meal  was  prepared,  the  family  w.ts 
placed  round  the  table,  the  paterfamilias  taking  a 
place  of  honour,  probably  somewhat  raised  above 
the  rest.     There   is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 


a  month  before  the  Passover.  Amongst  these  was  the 
annual  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchres  (of.  Matt,  xxiii.  2") 
(Reland,  Ant.  iv.  2,  6).  In  John  xi.  55,  we  find  some  Jews 
coming  up  to  Jerusalem  to  purify  themselves  a  week 
before  the  feast. 
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ancient  Hebrews  sat,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
at  their  ordinary  meals  (see  Otho,  I.ex.  p.  7).  But 
■when  the  custom  of  reclining  at  table  had  become 
general,  that  posture  appears  to  have  been  enjoined, 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  signiticance.  The 
Mishna  says  that  the  meanest  Israelite  should 
recline  at  the  P.issover  "  like  a  king,  with  the  ease 
becoming  a  free  man"  {Pes.  x.  1,  with  Maimonides' 
note).  He  was  to  keep  m  mind  that  when  his 
ancestors  stood  at  the  feast  in  Egypt  they  took  the 
posture  of  slaves  (R.  Levi,  quoted  by  Otho,  p.  504). 
Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  their  time,  and  reclmed  (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.). 

When  the  party  was  arranged,  the  first  cup  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  a  blessing  was  asked  by  the 
head  of  the  family  on  the  feast,  as  well  as  a  special 
one  on  the  cup.  The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed 
on  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread 
was  handed  round  next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb 
was  placed  on  the  table  in  fi-ont  of  the  head  of  the 
family  {Pes.  x.  3).  Before  the  lamb  was  eaten, 
the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  the  son,  in 
accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked  his  father  the 
meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This  being  gone 
through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and  eaten.  The  third 
cup  of  wine  was  poured  out  and  drunk,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was  then  sung  {Pes.  x. 
2-5).  A  fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later  times. 
What  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps.  cxx.  to 
cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions  (Buxt.  Sijn. 
Jud.  c.  xviii.).  The  meal  being  ended,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  anything  to  be  introduced  in  the  way 
of  dessert. 

The  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  feast  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as 
there  was  room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12  ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  18).  It  is  said  that  the  guests  left  in  return 
for  their  entertainment  the  skin  of  the  lamb,  the 
oven,  and  other  vessels  which  they  had  used.  Those 
who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  encamped 
without  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims  now  do 
at  Mecca.  The  number  of  these  must  have  be«n 
very  gi'eat,  if  we  may  trust  the  computation  of 
Josephus  that  they  who  partook  of  the  Passover 
amounted,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  above  2,700,000 
(5.  /.  vi.  9,  §3*).  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
seditions  were  apt  to  break  out  in  such  a  vast  multi- 
tude so  brought  together  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §2 ; 
B.J.i.  3,  &c. ;  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

After  the  paschal  meal,  such  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  country  as  were  so  disposed  left  Jerusalem, 
and  observed  the  remainder  of  the  festival  at  their 
respective  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  But  see  Light- 
foot,  on  Luke  ii.  43. 

{g.)  The  first  Sheaf  of  Harvest. — The  offering  of 
the  Omer,  or  sheaf  ("lOy ;  ra.  Spdyfiara ;  manipulus 
spicarurri)  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the  law  except 
Lev.  xxiii.  10-14.  It  is  there  commanded  that 
when  the  Israelites  might  reach  the  land  of  promise, 
they  should  bring,  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  "  tlie 
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»  He  states  that  the  number  of  Iambs  slain  in  a  single 
Passover  was  256,500.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
tbey  could  all  have  been  slain,  and  their  blood  fprinkled. 


morrow  after  the  sabbath"  (i.  e.  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  [Pkntecost,  §1  note])  the  first  sheat 
of  the  harvest  to  t!ie  priest,  to  be  waved  by  him 
before  the  Lord.  A  lamb,  with  a  meat-otiiering 
and  a  drink-otlering,  was  to  be  offered  at  the  same 
time.  Until  this  ceremony  was  performed,  no 
bread,  parched  corn,  or  green  ears,  were  to  be  eatea 
of  the  new  crop  (see  Josh.  v.  11,  12).^  It  was 
from  the  day  of  this  offeiing  that  the  fifty  days 
began  to  be  counted  to  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Lev, 
xxiii.  15).  The  sheaf  was  of  barley,  as  being  the 
grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  Kings  iv.  42).  Jose- 
phus relates  {Ant.  iii.  10,  §5)  that  the  barley 
was  ground,  and  that  ten  handfuls  of  the  meal 
were  bi-ought  to  the  altar,  one  handful  being  cast 
into  the  fire  and  the  remainder  given  to  the  priests. 
The  Mishna  adds  several  particulars,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  men  were  formally  sent  by  the  San- 
hedrim to  cut  the  barley  in  some  field  near  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  that,  after  the  meal  had  been  sifted 
thirteen  times,  it  was  mingled  with  oil  and  incense* 
{Menachoth,  x.  2-6). 

{h.)  The  Chagiijah. — The  daily  sacrifices  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings  (which  are  mentioned, 
p.  714a),  there  was  another  sort  of  sacrifice  con- 
nected with  the  Passover,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
great  festivals,  called  in  the  Talmud  nnPI  {Cha- 
giijah, i.e.  "festivity").  It  was  a  voluntary  peace- 
offering  made  by  private  individuals.  The  victim 
might  be  taken  either  from  the  flock  or  the  herd. 
It  might  be  either  male  or  female,  but  it  must  be 
without  blemish.  The  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon 
its  head  and  slew  it  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  blood  was  sprmkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat 
of  the  inside,  with  the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the 
priest.  The  breast  was  given  to  the  priest  as  a 
wave-offering,  and  the  right  shoulder  as  a  heave- 
offering  (Lev.  lii.  1-5,  vii.  29-34).  What  remained 
of  the  victim  might  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his 
guests  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on 
the  day  following;  but  if  any  portion  was  left  till 
the  third  day,  it  was  burned  (Lev.  vii.  16-18; 
Pesach.  vi.  4).  The  connexion  of  these  free-will- 
peace-offerings  with  the  festivals,  appears  to  be 
indicated  Num.  x.  10;  Deut.  xiv.  26;  2  Chr. 
XXX.  22,  and  they  are  included  under  the  term 
Passover  in  Deut.  xvi.  2 — "  'I'hou  shalt  therefore 
sacrifice  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of 
the  flock  and  of  the  herd."  Onkelos  here  under- 
stands the  command  to  sacrifice  from  tlie  flock,  to 
refer  to  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  that  to  sacrifice 
from  the  herd,  to  the  Chagigah.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  both  the  flock  and  the  herd 
refer  to  the  Cliagigah,  as  there  is  a  specific  command 
respecting  the  paschal  lamb  in  vers.  5-7.  (See 
De  Muis'  note  in  the  Crit.  Sac. ;  and  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Heh.  on  John  xviii.  28.)  There  are  evidently 
similar  references,  2  Chr.  xxx.  22-24,  and  2  Chr. 
XXXV.  7.  Hezekiah  and  his  princes  gave  away  at  the 
great  Passover  which  he  celebrated,  two  thousand 
bullocks  and  seventeen  thousand  sheep;  and  Josiah, 
on  a  similar  occasion,  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
people  at  his  own  cost  with  lambs  "  for  the  Passover 
otferines,"  besides  three  thousand  oxen.  From  these 
passages  and  others,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  eating 
of  the  Chag'gih  was  an  occasion  of  social  festivity 


as  described  in  the  Misbna.     See  p.  7146. 
y  On  this  text,  see  Pentecost. 
•  There  is  no  mcntiuii  ol  the  Omer  in  Petachim. 
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connected  with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the 
Passover.  The  principal  day  for  sacrificing  the 
Passover  Chagigah,  was  the  loth  of  Nisan,  the 
first  day  of  holy  convocation,  unless  it  happened  to 
be  the  weelsly  sabbath.  The  paschal  lamb  might 
be  slain  on  the  sabbath,  but  not  the  Chagigah. 
With  this  exception,  the  Chagigah  might  be  offered 
on  any  day  of  the  festival,  and  on  some  occasions  a 
Chagigah  victim  was  slain  on  the  14th,  especially 
when  the  paschal  lamb  was  likely  to  prove  too 
small  to  serve  as  meat  for  the  party  (^Pesach.  iv. 
4,  X.  3 ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  c.  xii. ;  Reland, 
Ant.  iv.  0.  ii.  §2). 

That  the  Chagigah  might  be  boiled,  as  well  as 
roasted,  is  proved  by  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  And  they 
roasted  the  passover  with  fire  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance :  but  the  other  holy  offerings  sod  they  in  pots, 
and  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans,  and  divided  them 
speedily  among  the  people." 

(t.)  Belease  of  Prisoners. — It  is  a  question  whe- 
ther the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover  (Matt. 
xxvii.  15  ;  Mark  xv.  6 ;  Luke  xxiii.  17  ;  John  xviii. 
39)  was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  resembling  what 
took  place  at  the  lectisternium  (Liv.  v.  13) ;  and, 
in  later  times,  on  the  birthday  of  an  emperor  ;  or 
whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew  usage  belonging  to 
the  festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the  Jews  to  retain. 
Grotius  argues  in  favour  of  the  former  notion  (On 
Matt,  xxvii.  15).  But  others  (Hottinger,  Schoett- 
gen,  Winer)  consider  that  the  words  of  St.  John — 
fffTi  Se  ffvvT)d€ia  vfuv — render  it  most  probable 
that  the  custom  was  essentially  Hebrew.  Schoett- 
gen  thinks  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Pe- 
sachim  (viii.  6),  where  it  is  pei-mitted  that  a  lamb 
should  be  slain  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  for  the  special 
use  of  one  in  prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been 
promised.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Hottinger,  in  his  tract  De  Ritu  dimittendi  Reum  in 
Festo  Paschatis,  in  the  Thesaurus  Noviis  Theologico- 
Philologicus. 

(k.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Passover. — When  the 
Passover  was  celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the  wil- 
derness, certain  men  were  prevented  from  keeping  it, 
owing  to  their  being  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead 
body.  Being  thus  prevented  from  obeying  the 
Divine  command,  they  came  anxiously  to  Moses  to 
inquire  what  they  should  do.  He  was  accordingly 
instructed  to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be 
observed  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  from 
keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11). 
The  Talmudists  called  this  the  Little  Passover 
(|bp  riDS).  It  was  distinguished,  according  to 
them,  from  the  Greater  Passover  by  the  rites  lasting 
only  one  day,  instead  of  seven  days,  by  it  not  being 
required  that  the  Hallel  should  be  sung  during  the 
me;il,  but  only  when  the  lamb  was  slaughtered, 
and  by  it  not  being  necessary  for  leaven  to  be  put 
out  of  the  houses  {Pesach.  ix.  3 ;  Buxt.  Lex.  Tal. 
col.  1766). 

(l.)  Observances  of  the  Passover  recorded  in 
Scripture. — Of  these  seven  are  of  chief  historical 
importance. 

1.  The  first  Passover  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.). 

2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert  (Num.  ix.). 
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There  is  no  notice  of  the  observance  of  any  other 
Passover  in  the  desert ;  and  Hupfeld,  Keil,  and  otheis 
have  concluded  that  none  took  place  between  thia 
one  and  that  at  Gilgal.  The  neglect  of  circumcision 
may  render  this  probable.  But  Calvin  imagines 
that  a  special  permission  was  given  to  the  people 
to  continue  the  ordinance  of  the  Passover.  (See 
Keil  on  Joshua  v.  10.) 

3.  That  celebrated  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people,  when 
the  manna  ceased  (Josh.  v.). 

4.  That  which  Hezekiah  observed  on  the  occasion 
of  his  restoring  the  national  worship  (2  Chr.  xxx.). 
Owing  to  the  impurity  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  priests  in  the  month  Nisan,  this  Passover 
was  not  held  till  the  second  month,  the  proper  time 
for  the  Little  Passover.  The  postponement  was  de- 
termined by  a  deciee  of  the  congregation.  By  the 
same  authority,  the  festival  was  repeated  through 
a  second  seven  days  to  serve  the  need  of  the  vast 
multitude  who  wished  to  attend  it.  To  meet  the 
case  of  the  probable  impurity  of  a  gi-eat  number 
of  the  people,  the  Levites  were  commanded  to 
slaughter  the  lambs,  and  the  king  prayed  that  the 
Lord  would  pardon  every  one  who  was  penitent, 
though  his  legal  pollution  might  be  upon  him. 

5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).  On  this  occasion,  as 
in  the  Passover  of  Hezekiah,  the  Levites  appear  to 
have  slain  the  lambs  (ver.  6),  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  they  flayed  them. 

6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  retuni  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  vi.).  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
Levites  slew  the  lambs,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  did  in  Hezekiah's  Passover. 

7 .  The  last  Passover  of  our  Lord's  life. 

III.  The  Last  Supper. 

1  Whether  or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord 
instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the 
paschal  supper  according  to  the  law,  is  a  question 
of  great  ditficalty.  No  point  in  the  Gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  us  but  the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  nan-atives 
may  not  be  free  from  difficulties  in  themselves. 
We  find  them  speaking,  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usage,  of  the  day  of  the  supper  as  that  on  which 
"  the  Passover  must  be  killed,"  and  as  "  the  fii-st  day 
of  unleavened  bread"  »  (Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv. 
12;  Luke  xxii.  7).  Each  relates  that  the  use  of 
the  guest-chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner  usual 
with  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to  keep  the 
festival.  Each  states  that  "  they  made  ready  the 
Passover,"  and  that,  when  the  evening  was  come, 
our  Lord,  taking  the  place  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
sat  down  with  the  twelve.  He  Himself  distinctly 
calls  the  meal  "  this  Passover"  (Luke  xxii.  15, 16). 
After  a  thanksgiving,  he  passes  round  the  first  cup 
of  wine  (Luke  xxii.  17),  and,  when  the  supper  is 
ended,  the  usual  "  cup  of  blessing"  (comp.  Luke  xxii. 
20  ;  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25).  A  hymn  L<  then  sung 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  Mark  xiv.  26),  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  was  the  last  part  of  the  Hallel. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the 


»  Josephus  in  like  manner  calls  the  14th  of  Nisan  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (S.  J.  v.  3,  $1) ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  festival  of  the  Passover  as  lasting  eight 
days  (Ant.  li.  15,  }1).  But  he  elsewhere  calls  the  15th 
of  Nisan  "  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread."   (Ant.  iii.  10,  }5.)    Either  mode  of  speaking  was 


evidently  allowable :  in  one  case  regarding  it  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  began  on  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  other,  distinguishing  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  lasting  from  the  first  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation to  the  concluding  one,  from  the  paschal  meal. 
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evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  apprehension, 
trial,  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  must  have  oc- 
curred on  Friday  the  loth,  the  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation, which  was  the  first  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Passover  week.  The  weekly  sabbath  on  which  He 
lay  in  the  tomb  was  the  Kith,  and  the  Smiday  of 
the  resurrection  was  the  17th. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information 
but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  St.  John's 
Gospel,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  even- 
ing of  the  supper  was  that  of  the  loth  of  Nisan, 
the  day  preceding  that  of  the  paschal  meal.  It 
appears  to  be  spoken  of  as  occurring  before  the  feast 
of  the  Passover  (xiii.  1,  2).  Some  of  the  disciples 
suppose,  that  Christ  told  Judas,  while  they  were  at 
supper,  to  buy  what  they  "had  need  of  against  the 
feast"  (xiii.  29).  In  the  night  which  follows  the 
supper,  the  Jews  will  not  enter  the  praetorium  lest 
they  should  be  defiled  and  so  not  able  to  "  eat  the 
Passover"  (xviii.  28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
Pilate,  about  to  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  "  the  preparation  of  the  Passover" 
(xix.  14).  After  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  are  soli- 
(utous,  "  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  for  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  day  " 
(xix.  31). 

If  we  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  first  view  of 
these  passages,  that  the  last  supper  was  on  the  1 3th 
of  Nisan,  our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the 
14th,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain 
and  eaten,  He  lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which 
was  a  "  high  day  "  or  double  sabbath,  because  the 
weekly  sabbath  coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation), and  the  Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was 
the  16th. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strength- 
ened by  certain  facts  in  the  narratives  of  the  synop- 
tical gospels,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John,  compared 
with  the  law  and  witk  what  we  know  of  Jewish 
customs  in  later  times.  If  the  meal  was  the  paschal 
supper,  the  law  of  Ex.  xii.  22,  that  none  "  shall  go 
out  of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning," 
must  have  been  broken,  not  only  by  Judas  (John 
xiii.  30),  but  by  our  Lord  and  the  other  disciples 
(Luke  xxii.  39). ''  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that 
the  law  for  the  observance  of  the  1 5th,  the  day  of 
holy  convocation  with  which  the  paschal  week  com- 
menced (Ex.  xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  35  &c.),  and  some 
express  enactments  in  the  Talmud  regarding  legal 
proceedings  and  particular  details,  such  as  the  cairy- 
ing  of  spices,  must  have  been  infringed  by  the 
Jewish  rulers  in  the  apprehending  of  Christ,  in  His 
trials  before  the  High-priest  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
in  His  crucifixion  ;  and  also  by  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who 
was  coming  out  of  the  country  (Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  26),  by  Joseph  who  bought  fine  linen  (Mark 
XV.  46),  by  the  women  who  bought  spices  (Mark  xvi. 
1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  by  Nicodemus  who  brought 
to  the  tomb  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  a  mixture 
of  myrrh  and  aloes  (John  xix.  39).  The  same 
objection  is  considered  to  lie  against  the  supposition 
that  the  disciples  could  have  imagined,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Passover,  that  our  Lord  was  giving  direc- 
tions to  Judas  respecting  the  purchase  of  anything 
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or  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor.  The  latter  act 
(except  under  very  special  conditions)  would  havs 
been  as  much  opposed  to  rabbinical  maxims  as  the 
former.* 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  expressions  of  our  Lord, 
"  My  time  is  at  hand"  (Matt.  xxvi.  18),  and  "  this 
passover"  (Luke  xxii.  15),  as  well  as  St.  Paul's 
designating  it  as  "  the  same  night  that  He  was  be- 
trayed," instead  ofthe  nii/ht  of  the  passover  (1  Cor. 
xi.  23),  and  his  identifying  Christ  as  our  slain 
paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  seem  to  point  to  the 
time  of  the  supper  as  being  peculiar,  and  to  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  killing  of  the  lamb  (Neander  and  Liicke). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  modern  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling this  difficulty.  Several  have  rejected  the 
narrative  of  St.  John  (Bretschneider,  Weisse),  but 
a  greater  number  (especially  De  Wette,  Usteri, 
Ewald,  Meyer,  and  Theile)  have  taken  an  opposite 
course,  and  have  been  content  with  the  notion  that 
the  three  first  Evangelists  made  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  meal  with  the  Passover. 

2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been  attempted 
fall  under  three  principal  heads : — 

i.  Those  which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiii.), 
as  having  been  a  distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  synoptical 
narratives. 

ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  1 3th,  and  that  our 
Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  ti-ue 
paschal  supper. 

iii.  Those  in  which  the  most  obvious  view  of  the 
fii-st  three  narratives  is  defended,  and  in  which  it  is 
attempted  to  explain  the  appai-ent  contradictions  in 
St.  John,  and  the  difficulties  in  reference  to  the 
law. 

(i.)  The  first  method  has  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  most  ready  way  of  accounting  for  St. 
John's  silence  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. It  has  been  adopted  by  Maldonat,"*  Light- 
foot,  and  Bengel,  and  more  recently  by  Kaiser. • 
Lightfoot  identifies  the  supper  of  John  xiii.  with 
the  one  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany 
two  days  before  the  Passover,  when  Mary  poured 
the  ointment  on  the  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt. 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3) ;  and  quaintly  remarks, 
"  While  they  are  grumbling  at  the  anointing  of  His 
head,  He  does  not  scruple  to  wash  their  feet."' 
Bengel  supposes  that  it  was  eaten  only  the  evening 
before  the  Passover.K 

But  any  explanation  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  two  meals  appears  to  be  rendered  untenable  by 
the  context.  The  fact  that  all  four  Evangelists 
introduce  in  the  same  connexion  the  foretelling  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas  with  the  dipping  of  the  sop, 
and  of  the  denials  of  St.  Peter  and  the  going  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  can  hardly  leave  a  doubt  that 
they  are  speaking  of  the  same  meal.  Besides  this, 
the  explanation  does  not  touch  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, which  are  those  connected  with  "  the  day  of 
preparation." 


•>  It  has  been  stated  (p.  713  noteh)  that,  acconiing  to 
Jewish  authorities,  this  law  was  disused  in  later  times. 
But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  that 
there  can  be  much  difficulty  in  adopting  the  arrangement 
of  Greswell's  Harmony,  that  the  party  did  not  leave  the 
house  to  go  over  the  brook  till  after  midnight. 

e  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Beb.  on  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 


d  On  John  xiii.  1. 

*  Chronologie  und  Harmonie  der  vier  Ev.  Mentioned 
by  Tischendorf,  Synop.  Evang.  p.  xlv. 

f  Ex.  Heb.,  on  John  xiii.  2,  and  Matt.  xxvi.  6.  Also, 
'  (jleanings  from  Exodus,'  ^fo.  XIX. 

«  On  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  and  John  xviii.  28. 
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(ii.)  The  cuiTent  of  opinion'' in  modem  times  has 
set  in  favour  of  taking  the  more  obvious  intei'preta- 
tion  of  the  passages  in  St.  John,  that  the  supper 
was  eaten  on  the  loth,  and  that  Our  Lord  was  cru- 
cified on  the  14th.  It  must,  liowever,  be  admitted 
that  most  of  those  who  advocate  this  view  in  some 
degree  ignore  the  difficulties  which  it  raises  in  any 
respectful  interpretation  of  the  synoptical  naiTatives. 
Tittmann  {Meletemata,  p.  476)  simply  remarks 
that  7]  TTpcoTTj  tcDj/  a^vficov  (Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark 
xiv.  12)  should  be  explained  as  -n-porepa  rwv  a.^vfxuiv. 
Dean  Alford,  while  he  believes  that  the  narrative  of 
St.  John  "  absolutely  excludes  such  a  supposition  as 
that  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  ate  the  usual  Pass- 
over," acknowledges  the  difficulty  and  dismisses  it 
(on  Matt.  xxvi.  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised  vaiious 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  impoi'tant.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  first  three  the  supper  is  re- 
garded as  a  true  paschal  supper,  eaten  a  day  before 
the  usual  time ;  and  in  the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of  a 
peculiar  kind. 

(a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
bably the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  befoie  the 
rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  party  which  might  have  held 
such  a  notion  until  the  controversy  between  the 
Rabbinists  and  the  Karaites  arose,  which  was  not 
much  before  the  eighth  century.' 

(6.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  boay 
of  the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  thp  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  ttiat 
our  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Beza,  Bucer,  Calovius,  and 
Scaliger.  It  is  favoured  by  Stier.  But  it  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  historical  testimony. 

(c.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  (the  day  of 
holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  sabbath)  coming 
together.''  But  that  no  practice  of  this  kind  could 
have  existed  so  early  as  our  Lord's  time  is  satis- 
fiictorily  proved  in  Cocceius'  note  to  Sanhedrim, 
1.  §2.1 

((?.)  Grotius  ■"  thought  that  the  meal  was  a  irdcrxo- 
fiv7)iJ.oviVTiK6v  (like  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modern 
Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been  observed  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a  iracrxa  6v(rifj.ov. 
But  there  is  no  re;\son  to  believe  that  such  a  mere 


•>  Liicke,  Ideler,  Tittmann,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
Tischendorf,  Winer,  Ebrard,  Alford,  EUioott ;  of  earlier 
critics,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Suicer,  Carpzov. 

•  Iken  {Uissertationes,  vol.  il.  diss.  10  and  12),  forget- 
ting the  late  date  of  the  Karaite  controversy,  supposed 
that  our  Lord  might  have  followed  them  in  taking  the 
day  which,  according  to  their  custom,  was  calculated  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  moon.  Carpzov  (App.  Crit. 
p.  430)  advocates  the  same  notion,  without  naming  the 
Karaites.  Ebrard  conjectures  that  some  of  the  poorer 
Galilaeans  may  have  submitted  to  eat  the  Passover  a  day 
too  early  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  priests,  who  were 
overdone  with  the  labour  of  sprinkling  tlie  Wood  and  (as 
he  strangely  imagines)  of  slaughtering  the  lambs. 

*  Harm,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  ii.  305,  edit.  Tholuck. 
Surcnhusius'  Mishna,  iv.  209. 
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'  commemwative  rite  was  ever  obsenred  till  after  tlie 
destruction  of  the  Temple. 

(e.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  favour 
far  more  generally  than  either  of  the  preceding  is, 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  for 
tlie  occasion,  in  order  that  He  might  Himself  suffer 
on  the  proper  evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain.  Neander  says,  "He  foresaw  that  He 
would  have  to  leave  His  disciples  before  the  Jewish 
Passover,  and  determined  to  give  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing to  His  last  meal  with  them,  and  to  place  it  in  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, the  place  of  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
meal  of  the  New  Covenant "  {Life  of  Christ,  §265)." 
This  view  is  substantially  the  same  as  tLat  held  by 
Clement,  Origen,  Erasmus,  Calmet,  Kuinoel,  Winer, 
Alford." 

Erasmus  (Paraphrase  on  John  xiii.  1,  xviii.  28, 
Luke  xxii.  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  "  anticipa- 
tory Passover,"  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  to  help 
on  a  reconciliation  between  St.  John  and  the  other 
Evangelists.  But  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems 
better,  in  a  formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to 
call  it  a  Passover  at  all.  The  difference  between 
it  and  the  Hebrew  rite  must  have  been  essential. 
Even  if  a  lamb  was  eaten  in  the  supper,  it  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  priests  would  have  performed 
the  essential  acts  of  sprinkling  the  blood  and  offering 
the  fat  on  any  day  besides  the  legal  one  (see  Mai- 
monides  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  p.  501).  It  could 
not  therefore  have  been  a  true  paschal  sacrifice. 

(iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical  nan-ativesP  start  from 
a  simpler  point.  They  liave  nothing  unexpected  in 
the  occurrences  to  accoimt  for,  but  they  have  to 
show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be  fairly 
intei-preted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  own  conclusion,  and  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions suggested  by  the  laws  relating  to  the  obsei-v- 
ance  of  the  festival.  We  shall  give  in  succession, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  what  appear  to  be  their  best 
explanations  of  the  passages  in  question. 

(a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2.  Does  irph  rrjs  eoprrjs  limit 
the  time  only  of  the  proposition  in  the  first  verse,  or 
is  the  limitation  to  be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to 
refer  to  the  supper?  In  the  latter  case,  for  which 
De  Wette  and  others  say  there  is  "  a  logical  neces- 
sity," els  TfXos  Tiydirrjcrey  avrovs  must  refer 
more  directly  to  the  manifestation  of  His  love 
which  He  was  about  to  give  to  His  disciples  ia 
washing  their  feet;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the  paiichal 
supper.  Bochart,  however,  contends  that  irph  r^s 
fopTTJs  is  equivalent  to  fv  r(f  irpoeopTlcij,  "  quod 
ita  praecedit  festum,  ut  tamen  sit  pars  festi."  Stier 
agrees  with  him.     Others  take  vdcrxa  to  mean  the 


™  On  Matt.  xxTl.  19,  and  John  xlii.  1. 

»  Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  may  not  the  change 
In  the  day  made  by  Our  Lord  have  some  analogy  to  the 
change  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  ? 

o  Dean  Elllcott  regards  the  meal  as  "  a  paschal  supper  " 
eaten  twenty-four  hours  before  that  of  the  other  Jews, 
"  within  what  were  popularly  considered  the  limits  of  the 
festival,"  and  would  understand  the  expression  in  Ex. 
xii.  6,  "  between  the  two  evenings,"  as  denoting  the  time 
between  the  evenings  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  the  month. 
But  see  note  i"  p.  7 14.  A  somewhat  similar  explanation  is 
given  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  Oct.  1861. 

V  Lightfoot,  Bochart,  Reland,  Schoettgen,  Tholuck,  OIs- 
hausen,  Stier,  Lange,  Hengstenberg,  Robinson,  Davidson, 
Fairbairn. 
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seven  Jays  of  unleavened  bread  as  not  including  tlie 
eating  ot"  the  lamb,  and  justify  this  hmitatiun  bj 
St.  Luke  xxii.  1  (ij  eoprij  rwv  a^vixwv  r]  Kfyo/xevr] 
irdffX"')-  '"^ee  note  ',  p.  723.  But  not  a  tew 
of  tiiose  who  talce  this  side  of  the  main  question 
(Olshausen,  Wieseler,  Tlinluck,  and  others)  regard 
the  first  verse  as  complete  in  itself;  understanding 
its  purport  to  be  that  "  Before  the  Passover,  in 
the  prospect  of  his  departure,  the  Saviour's  love 
was  actively  called  forth  towards  his  followers,  and 
He  gave  proof  of  his  love  to  the  last."  Tholucli 
remarks  that  the  expression  Seiirvov  yevofifvov 
(Tischendorf  reads  yivofJievov),  "  while  supper  was 
going  on "  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  supper  being 
ended  ")  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
e.\cept  the  passover.  The  Evangelist  would  then 
rather  have  used  some  such  expression  as,  Kal 
fTroirjcrav  avr^  SflTrvov ;  and  he  considers  that 
this  view  is  confirmed  lay  xxi.  20,  where  this 
supper  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  something  familiarly 
known  and  not  peculiar  in  its  character — hs  Kal 
dveireffev  if  r^  Sf'nrv(fj.  On  the  whole,  Neander 
himself  admits  that  nothing  can  safely  be  inferred 
from  John  xiii.  1,  2,  in  favour  of  the  supper  having 
taken  place  on  the  13th. 

(6.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is  urged  that  the  things  of 
which  they  had  "  need  against  the  feast,"  might 
have  been  the  provisions  for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps 
with  what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing 
the  Chagigah  was  the  15th,  which  was  then  com- 
mencing (see  p.  7 18,  a.).  But  there  is  another  diffi- 
culty, in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either  that 
purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could  be 
given  to  the  poor,  on  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
This  is  of  course  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually 
made  fiy  the  women,  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  the  strict  Rabbinical  maxims  which  have  been 
appealed  to  on  this  point  existed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  trading  was  habitually 
relaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  lequired  for  leli- 
gious  rites,  or  for  burials.  There  was  plainly  a 
distinction  recognized  between  a  day  of  holy  convo- 
cation and  the  Sabbath  in  the  Mosaic  law  itself,  in 
respect  to  tKe  obtaining  and  preparation  of  food, 
under  which  head  the  Chagigah  might  come  (Ex.  xii. 
16);  and  in  the  Mishna  the  same  distinction  is 
clearly  maintained  (Foot  Tob,  v.  2,  and  Menilla, 
1,  5).  It  also  appears  that  the  School  of  Hillel 
allowed  more  liberty  in  certain  particulars  on  fes- 
tivals and  fasts  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time.i 
And  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  itself,  wine,  oil ,  and  bread,  could  be  obtained 
by  leaving  a  cloak  (H^TD),''  as  a  pledge,  and  when 
the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  a  Sabbath  the  paschal  lamb 

1  Pesachim,  iv.  5.  The  special  application  of  the  licence 
Is  rather  obscure.  See  Bartenora's  note.  Comp.  also 
Pesach.  vi.  2. 

'  This  word  may  mean  an  outer  garment  of  any  form. 
But  U  is  more  frequently  used  to  denote  the  fringed  scarf 
worn  by  every  Jew  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue  (Buxt. 
Lex.  Talm.  col.  877). 

*  St.  Augustine  says,  "  O  impia  coecitas  !  Habitaculo 
videlicet  contaminarentur  alieno,  et  non  contaminarentur 
Bcelere  proprio  ?  Alienigenae judicis  praetorio  contaminari 
timebant,  et  fratris  innocentis  sanguine  non  timebant. 
Dies  enim  agere  coeperant  azymorum :  quibus  diebus  con- 
taminatio  illis  erat  in  alienigenae  habitaculum  Intrare  " 
[Tract,  cxiv.  in  Joan,  xviii.  2). 
VOL.  II. 
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could  be  obtained  in  like  manner  {Sabbath,  xxiii.  1 ). 
Alms  also  could  be  given  to  the  poor  under  certain 
conditions  [iSabbath,  i.  1 ). 

(c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter  the 
praetorium,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  and  so  dis- 
qualified from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander  and 
others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer  to 
anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  the  words  'Iva  (payoxri  to  iracxa,  may  eitlier 
be  taken  in  a  general  .sense  as  meaning  "that  they 
might  go  on  keeping  the  passover,"  •  or  that  rh 
■jratrxa  may  be  understood  specifically  to  denote  the 
Chagigah.  That  it  might  be  so  used  is  rendered 
probable  by  Luke  xxii.  1  ;  and  the  Hebrew  word 
which  it  represents  (IIDS),  evidently  refers  equally 
to  the  victims  for  the  Chagigah  and  the  paschal 
lamb  (Deut.  xvi.  2),  where  it  is  commanded 
that  the  Passover  should  be  sacrificed  "  of  the 
flock  and  the  herd."*  In  the  plural  it  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  (2  Chr.  sxxv.  7,  9).  It  is 
moreover  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  Passover 
might  be  eaten  by  those  who  had  incurred  a  degree 
of  legal  impurity,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Chagigah."  Joseph  appears  not  to 
have  participated  in  the  scruple  of  the  other  rulers, 
as  he  entered  the  praetorium  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43).  Lightfoot  {Ex.  Heb.  in 
loc.)  goes  so  far  as  to  draw  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  14th  being  the  day  of  the  supper  from  the 
very  text  in  question.  He  says  that  the  slight 
defilement  incuned  by  entering  a  Gentile  house, 
had  the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper  in 
the  evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good 
time  by  mere  ablution  ;  but  that  as  the  festival  had 
actually  commenced,  and  they  were  probably  just 
about  to  eat  the  Chagigah,  they  could  not  resort 
even  to  such  a  simple  mode  of  purification." 

((/.)  John  xix.  14.  "  The  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over" at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  the 
preparation  for  the  Passover  on  the  14th,  a  time  set 
apart  for  making  ready  for  the  paschal  week  and  for 
the  paschal  supper  in  particular.  It  is  naturally  so 
understood  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion  that  the 
last  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th.  But  they  who 
take  the  opposite  view  affirm  that,  though  there 
was  a  regular  "  preparation  "  for  the  Sabbath,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  "  preparation "  for  the  fes- 
tivals (Bochart,  Reland,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg). 
The  word  irapaa-Kevfi  is  expressly  explained  by 
■KpocrdlSpaTov  (Mark  xv.  42:  Lachmann  reads 
irphs  crdPfiarou.)  It  seems  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath  itself  (John  xix.  ol).7 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  prepaiation 
for  the  Sabbath  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2),  and  it 
would  seem  from  him  that  the  time  of  preparation 
formally  commenced  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
sixth   day  of    the    week.     The    ■irpoaa.fi^o.rov    is 

»  See  p.  717  h.,  and  Scboettgen  on  .fohn  xviii.  28. 

>■  See  2  Chr.  xxx.  17  ;  also  Pesachim,  vii.  4,  with  Mai. 
monides'  note. 

I  Dr.  Falrbaim  takes  the  expression,  "  that  they  might 
eat  the  Passover,"  in  its  limited  sense,  and  supposes  that 
these  Jews,  in  their  determined  hatred,  were  willing  to  put 
off  the  meal  to  the  verge  of,  or  even  beyond,  the  legal  time 
(Herm.  Manttal,  p.  341). 

y  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  days  of  holy 
convocation  are  sometimes  designated  in  the  0.  T.  simply 
as  sabbaths  (Lev.  xvi.  31,  xxili.  11,  32).  It  is  therefore 
not  quite  impossible  that  the  language  of  the  Gospels 
considered  by  itself,  might  refer  to  them.    [Pentecost.7 
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named  in  Judith  viii.  6  as  one  of  the  times  on 
which  devout  Jews  suspended  their  fasts.  It  was 
called  by  the  Rabbis  NRn-ny,  quia  est  DZp  2^^V 

(Buxt.  Lex.  Talm.  col.'  1659).  The  phrase  in 
John  xix.  14-  may  ''hus  be  understood  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Sabbath  which  fell  in  the  Passover 
week.  This  mode  of  taking  the  expression  seems 
to  be  justified  by  Ignatius,  who  calls  the  Sabbath 
which  occurred  in  the  festival  aoL^^arov  rov 
Ttdcrxa  {Ep.  ad  Phil.  13),  and  by  Socrates,  who 
■calls  it  (xd^fiaTov  ttjs  eoprrjs  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  22). 
If  these  arguments  are  admitted,  the  day  of  the  pre- 
paration mentioned  in  the  Gospels  might  have  fallen 
■on  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  the  loth  of  Nisaa. 

(e.)  John  xix.  31.  "  That  Sabbath  day  was  a  high 
day  " — Tjfxepa  fieydXT].  Any  Sabbath  occurring  in 
the  Passover  week  might  have  been  considered  "  a 
high  day,"  as  deriving  an  accession  of  dignity  fi'om 
the  festival.  But  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  fix 
the  supper  on  the  13th  that  the  term  was  applied, 
owing  to  the  15th  being  "a  double  sabbath,''  from 
the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  holy  convocation  with 
the  weekly  festival.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
identify  the  supper  with  the  paschal  meal,  contend 
that  the  special  dignity  of  the  day  resulted  from  its 
being  that  on  which  the  Omer  was  ottered,  and 
from  which  were  reckoned  the  fifty  days  to  Pen- 
tecost. One  explanation  of  the  term  seems  to  be  as 
good  as  the  other. 

(/. )  The  difficulty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's 
apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on  the 
day  of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly  urged.' 
If  many  of  the  rabbinical  maxims  for  the  observ- 
ance of  such  days  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  were  then  in  force,  these  occurrences  certainly 
could  not  have  taken  place.  But  the  statements 
which  refer  to  Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  sacred  days  are  very  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty  equally 
great  whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  14th  or  the  15th.  In  others,  there  are 
exceptions  permitted  which  seem  to  go  far  to  meet 
the  case  before  us.  For  example,  the  Mishna  forbids 
that  a  capital  ottender  should  be  examined  in  the 
night,  or  on  the  day,  before  the  Sabbath  or  a  feast- 
day  [Sanhedrim,  iv.  1),  This  law  is  modified  by 
the  glosses  of  the  Gemara.'  But  if  it  had  been 
recognised  in  its  obvious  meaning  by  the  Jewish 
rulers,  they  would  have  outraged  it  in  as  great  a 
degree  on  the  preceding  day  (t.  e.  the  14th)  as  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation  before  the  Sabbath. 
It  was  also  forbidden  to  administer  justice  on  a 
high  feast-day,  or  to  carry  aims  (^Yom  Toh,  v.  2). 
But  these  prohibitions  are  expressly  distinguished 
from  unconditional  precepts,  and  are  reckoned 
amongst  those  which  may  be  set  aside  by  circum- 
stances. The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  for- 
bidden to  eat  any  food  on  the  same  day  after  con- 
demning a  criminal.'*  Yet  we  find  them  intending 
to  "  eat  the  Passover"  (John  xviii.  28)  after  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  (Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

It  was,  however,  expressly  permitted  that  the 

'  Especially  by  Greswell  (Dissert,  ill.  156). 

"  See  the  notes  of  Cocceius  in  Surenhusius,  iv.  226. 

•>  Bab.  Gem.  Sanhedrim,  quoted  by  Lightloot  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  1.  The  application  of  this  to  the  point  in  hand  will, 
however,  hinge  on  the  way  iu  which  we  understand  it  not 
to  have  be*i  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  put  any  man  to  death 
(John  -xviii.  31),  and  therefore  to  pronounce  sentence  in 
the  legal  sense.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment had  not  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  life  and  deoth. 
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Sanhedrim  might  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  well 
as  on  feast-days,  not  indeed  in  their  usual  chamber, 
but  in  a  place  near  the  court  of  the  women.'  And 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Mishna  in 
which  it  is  commanded  that  an  elder  not  submitting 
to  the  voice  of  the  Sanhedrim  should  be  kept  at 
Jerusalem  till  one  of  the  three  great  festivals,  and 
then  executed,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xvii.  12,  13 
{Sanhedrim,  x.  4).  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  execution  could  not  take  place  on  one 
of  the  days  of  holy  convocation.  It  is,  however, 
haidly  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  or  any  similar 
authority,  in  respect  to  the  crucifixion,  which  was 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  procurator,  not  that  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  the  Jlishna 
or  the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the  Jews  did  not 
hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  to 
carry  arms  and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  solemn 
feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
on  the  "  great  day  of  the  feast,"  sending  out  officers 
to  take  our  Lord,  and  rebuking  them  for  not  bring- 
ing Him  (John  vii.  32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was 
seized  during  the  Passover  (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And, 
again,  the  reason  alleged  by  the  rulers  for  not  ap- 
prehending Jesus  was,  not  the  sanctity  of  the  festi- 
val, but  the  fear  of  an  uproar  among  the  multitude 
which  was  assembled  (Matt.  sxvi.  5). 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  express  de- 
claration of  the  Law  and  of  the  Mishna  that  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  obsei-ved  pre- 
cisely as  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  considerable  licence 
was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
festival  times  were  characterised  by  a  free  and 
jubilant  character  which  did  not  belong,  in  the 
same  degree,  to  the  Sabbath,  and  which  was  plainly 
not  restricted  to  the  days  which  fell  between  the 
days  of  holy  convocation  (Lev.  xxiii.  40  ;  Deut.  xii. 
7,  xiv.  26 ;  see  p.  714).  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  while  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  enforced 
on  strangers  dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  law  of  the  Festivals.  A 
greater  freedom  of  action  iu  cases  of  urgent  need 
would  naturally  follow,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  women  who  "  rested  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day according  to  the  commandment "  had  pre- 
pared the  spices  and  linen  for  the  intombment  on 
the  day  of  holy  convocation.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  way  in  which  the  question  might  be  affected  by 
the  much  gieater  licence  permitted  by  the  school  of 
Hillel  than  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  all  mattei-s 
of  this  kind,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  itself,  not  only  Joseph  (Mark  xv.  43), 
but  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  coming  to  Pilate, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  entering  the  praetorium 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62). 

3.  There  is  a  strange  story  preseiTed  in  the  Ge- 
mara {Sanhedrim,  vi.  2 )  that  Our  Lord  having  vainly 
endeavoured  during  forty  days  to  find  an  advocate, 
was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  stoned, 
and  afterwards   hanged.     As  we   know   that   the 


it  may  have  been  to  avoid  breaking  their  law,  as  expressed 
in  Sanhedrim,  iv.  1,  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  matter 
on  the  procurator.  See  Biscoe,  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  p.  166 ; 
Scaliger's  note  in  the  Critici  Sacri  on  John  xvili.  31 ; 
Lightfoot,  Ex.  Heb.,  Matt.  x.\vi.  3,  and  John  xviii.  31, 
where  the  evidence  is  given  which  is  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
having  resigned  the  right  of  capital  punishment  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
'■'  Gem.  Sanhtdrim. 
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difficulty  of  the  Gospel  naiTatives  had  been  per- 
ceived loug  before  this  stxitement  could  have  been 
written,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on  the 
chief  question  were  both  current,  the  writer  might 
easily  have  tai<en  up  one  or  the  other.  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  regarded  as  worth  anything  in  the 
way  of  evidence."* 

iS'ot  much  use  can  be  made  in  the  conti-oversy 
of  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  But  few  of 
them  attempted  to  consider  the  question  critically. 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecc.  v.  23,  24)  has  recorded  the 
traditions  which  were  in  favour  of  St.  John  having 
kept  Easter  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It  has 
been  thought  that  those  traditions  rather  help  the 
conclusion  that  the  supper  was  on  the  14th.  But 
the  question  on  which  Eusebius  brings  them  to  bear 
is  simply  whether  the  Christian  festival  should  be 
observed  on  the  14th,  the  day  ev  ^  6veiv  rh  irp6- 
Parov  'lovSaiois  Trpo7]y6pfVTo,  on  whatever  day  of 
the  week  it  might  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the 
lesurrection.  It  seems  that  nothing  whatever  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of 
the  month  of  the  supper  or  the  crucifixion.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  appeal  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  as  deciding  in  favour  of  the  13th.  Chry- 
sostom  expresses  himself  doubtfully  between  the  two. 
St.  Augustin  was  in  favour  of  the  14th.* 

4.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  of 
St.  John,  as  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  events  is 
concerned,  bears  consistent  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  last  supper  having  been  eaten  on  the  evening 
befoi'e  the  Passover.  That  testimony,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable 
of  a  second  interpretation,  as  that  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  in  favour  of  the  meal  having  been  the 
paschal  supper  itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  espe- 
cially Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  1, 12  ;  Luke  xxii.  7). 
Whether  the  explanations  of  the  passages  in  St. 
John,  and  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
natuie  of  the  occurrences  related,  compared  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Jewish  law,  be  considered 
satisfactory  or  not,  due  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  antecedent  probability  that  the  meal  was  no 
other  than  the  regular  Passover,  and  that  the  rea- 
."?onableness  of  the  contrary  view  caimot  be  main- 
tained without  some  artificial  theory,  having  no 
proper  foundation  either  in  Scripture  or  ancient 
testimony  of  any  kind. 

IV.  Meaning  of  the  Passover. 
1,  Each  of  the  three  great  festivals  contained  a 
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<*  Other  Rabbinical  authorities  countenance  the  state- 
ment that  Christ  was  executed  on  the  14th  of  the  month 
(see  Jost,  Judenth.  i.  404).  But  this  seems  to  be  a  case 
in  which,  for  the  reason  stated  above  numbers  do  not  add 
to  the  weight  of  the  testimony. 

«  Numerous  Patristic  authorities  are  stated  by  Mal- 
donat  on  Matt.  xxvi. 

f  Hupfeld  has  devised  an  arrangement  of  the  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  bearing  on  the  Passover  so  as  to  show, 
according  to  this  theory,  their  relative  antiquity.  The 
order  Is  as  follows  :^(1)  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17 ;  (2)  Ex.  xxxiv. 
18-26 ;  (3)  Ex.  xiii.  3-10 ;  (4)  Ex.  xii.  15-20  ;  (5)  Ex.  xli. 
1-14  ;  (6)  Ex.  xii.  43-50 ;  (7)  Num.  ix.  10-14. 

The  view  of  Baur,  that  the  Passover  was  an  astrono- 
mical festival  and  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  the  sign  Aries, 
and  that  of  Von  Bohlen,  that  it  resembled  the  sun-feast  of 
the  Peruvians,  are  well  exposed  by  habr  (Symbolik).  Our 
own  Spencer  has  endeavoured  in  his  usual  manner  to  show 
that  many  details  of  the  festival  were  derived  from  heathen 
sources,  though  he  admits  the  originality  of  the  whole. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  some  countenance  were 
given   to  the  notion  that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread 


reference  to  the  annual  course  of  nature.  Two,  at 
least,  of  them — the  first  and  the  last — also  comme- 
morated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  coincidence  of  the  times  of  their  observance  with 
the  most  marked  periods  in  the  process  of  gathering 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  has  not  unnaturally  sug- 
gested the  notion  that  their  agricultural  significance 
is  the  more  ancient ;  that  in  fact  they  were  ori- 
ginally hai-vest  feasts  observed  by  the  patriarchs, 
and  that  their  historical  meaning  was  superadded 
in  later  times  (Ewald,  Hupfeld'). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation  to  the 
natural  year  expressed  in  the  Passover  was  less 
marked  than  that  in  Pentecost  or  Tabernacles,  while 
its  historical  import  was  deeper  and  more  pointed. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  study  the  history  of  the 
Passover  with  candour  and  attention,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Scriptures,  without  being  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  essentially  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  historical  fact.  That  part 
of  its  ceremonies  which  has  a  direct  agricultural 
reference — the  offering  of  the  Omer — holds  a  very 
subordinate  place. 

But  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  feasts,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine  that  the  rites  which  belonged 
to  them  connected  with  the  harvest,  were  of  pa- 
tiiarchal  origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted  for  the 
religion  of  an  agricultural  people,  not  for  that  of 
shepherds  like  the  patriarchs.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  we  gain  but  little  by  speculating  on 
the  simple  impression  conveyed  in  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  feasts  were  ordained  by  Moses  in  their 
integrity,  and  that  they  were  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  when  they  were 
to  be  settled  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

2.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  regarded  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The 
Isi'aelites  were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of 
bondmen  under  a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  free 
people  owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah. 
"  Ye  have  seen,"  said  the  Lord,  "  what  I  did  imto 
the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings 
and  brought  you  mito  myself"  (Ex.  xix.  4). 
The  prophet  in  a  later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as 
a  creation  and  a  redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
declares  Himself  to  be  "  the  creator  of  Israel,"  in 
immediate  connexion  with  evident  allusions  to  His 
having  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  such  as  His 
having  made  "  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  and  His  having  overthrown  "  the 
chariot  and  horse,  the  army  and  the  power"  (Is. 


was  originally  a  distinct  festival  from  the  Passover,  by 
such  passages  as  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6  :  "  In  the  fourteenth  d.iy 
of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Passover ;  and  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the  feast  of  unlea- 
vened bread  unto  the  Lord:  seven  days  ye  must  eat  un- 
leavened bread"  (see  also  Num.  xxviii.  16, 17).  Josephus 
in  like  manner  speaks  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  as 
"following  the  Passover"  (Ant.  iii.  10,  §5).  But  such 
language  may  mean  no  more  than  the  distinction  between 
the  paschal  supper  and  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
which  is  so  obviously  implied  in  the  fact  that  the  eating 
of  unleavened  bread  was  observed  by  the  country  Jews 
who  were  at  home,  though  they  could  not  partake  of  the 
paschal  lamb  without  going  to  Jerusalem.  Every  member 
of  the  household  had  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  but 
some  only  went  up  to  the  paschal  meal.  (See  Mairaon. 
Be  Fermentato  et  Azymo,  vi.  1.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
common  usage,  in  later  times  at  least,  was  to  employ,  as 
equivalent  terms,  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  feast 
of  unleavened  hread  (Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  ; 
Luke  xxii.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  xiv.  2,  Jl ;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  }3). 
See  note  «,  p.  718. 
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xliii.  1. 15-17).  The  Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon 
as  the  birth  of  the  nation  ;  the  Passover  was  its 
annual  birth-day  feast.  Nearly  all  the  rites  of  the 
festival,  if  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
appear  to  point  to  this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It 
was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
people  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  first-born  from 
the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made 
holy  to  Himself.  This  was  the  lesson  which  they 
were  to  teach  to  their  children  throughout  all 
generations.  When  the  young  Hebrew  asked  his 
father  regarding  the  paschal  lamb,  "  What  is  this  ?  " 
the  answer  prescribed  was,  "  By  strength  of  hand 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  fi'om  the  house 
of  bondage :  and  it  came  to  pass  when  Pharaoh 
would  hardl}'  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the 
first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  fii'st-born 
of  man  and  the  first-boi-n  of  beast ;  therefore  I 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  womb, 
being  males ;  but  all  the  first-born  of  my  children 
I  redeem"  (Ex.  xiii.  14,  15).  Hence,  in  the  periods 
of  great  national  restoration  in  the  times  of  Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Ezra,  the  Passover  was  ob- 
served in  a  special  manner,  to  remind  the  people 
of  their  true  position,  and  to  mark  their  renewal  of 
the  covenant  which  their  fathers  had  made. 

3.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb  must  of  course  be  re- 
garded as  the  leading  feature  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  festival.  Some  Protestant  divines  during  the  last 
two  centuries  (Calov,  Carpzov),  laying  great  stress 
on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  in  the  law  respect- 
ing either  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest 
on  the  head  of  the  lamb,  or  the  bestowing  of  any 
portion  of  the  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied  that 
it  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  appear  to  have  been  tempted  to  take  this  view, 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Romanists  of  an  analogical 
argument  bearing  on  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  affirmed  that  the  lamb  was 
sacramentum,  not  sacrijicium.  But  most  of  their 
contemporaries  (Cudworth,  Bochart,  Yitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modern  critics,  have  held  that  it  was  in 
the  stiictest  sense  a  sacrifice.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  sacrifice  are  all  distinctly  ascribed  to  it. 
It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place  (Deut.  xvi.  5,  6) ;  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  was 
burned  (2  Chr.  xxx.  IB,  xxxv.  11).  Philo  and 
Josephus  commonly  call  it  6vfj.a  or  dvcria.  The 
language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  Num.  ix.  7,  Deut. 
xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1  Cor.  v.  7,  would  seem  to 
iecide  tlie  question  beyond  the  i-each  of  doubt. 

As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  in 
Egvpt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle, 
it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  paiticulars  of 
the  observance  of  the  festival  according  to  the 
fuUy  developed  ceremonial  law  (see  II.  1).  The 
head  of  the  family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  house, 
not  in  the  holy  place;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on 
the  doorway,  not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the 
law  was  perfected,  certain  particulars  were  altered 


K  The  fact  which  has  been  noticed,  IT.  3.  (/),  is  re- 
markable in  this  connexion,  that  those  who  had  not 
incurred  a  degree  of  impurity  sufficient  to  <lifqualify 
them  from  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  weie  yet  not  pure 
enough  to  take  the  priestly  part  in  slaying  it. 

^  Philo,  speaking  of  the  Passover,  says,  a-viJLirav  to 
l6co!  ieparai,  TU)i'  Kara  fie'pos  €Ka.(rrov  ras  infep  aiiToO 
Bvtria';  avdyovTOi  Tore  Kai  xeipovpyovvTOi .  '0  /xev  ovv 
oAAos  ana^  Aeios  iyiy^Oei  Kai  (f>atSp'of  fjv,  eKaoTOV 
KO/u.ifoj'Tos  Upocrvifi  TCTiju^crdai. — De  Vit,  Mosis,  -fii.  ■29, 
vol.  iv.  p.  250,  edit.  Tauch. 
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in  order  to  assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accus- 
tomed Older  of  religious  service.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the 
priest  was  one  of  these  particulars,  though  it  is  not 
recorded  (Kurtz).  But  whether  this  was  the  case  or 
not,  the  other  changes  which  have  been  stated  seem 
to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  argument.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  re- 
garded as  the  great  annual  peace-offering  of  the 
family,  a  thank-offering  for  the  existence  and  pre- 
servation of  the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  14-16),  the  typical 
sacrifice  of  the  elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the 
promise.  It  was  peculiarly  the  Lord's  own  sacrifice 
(Ex.  xxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  25).  It  was  more  ancient  than 
the  written  law,  and  called  to  mind  that  covenant 
on  which  the  law  was  based.  It  retained  in  a 
special  manner  the  expression  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  whole  people,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
head  of  every  family,^  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
old  patriarchal  priesthood.  No  pait  of  the  victim 
was  given  to  the  priest  as  in  other  peace-ofl'erings, 
because  the  father  was  the  priest  himself.  The 
custom,  handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded 
from  superstition  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  placed  in 
the  members  of  a  single  tribe,  while  it  visibly  set 
forth  the  promise  which  was  connected  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  Egypt,  "  Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  " 
(Ex.  xix.  6).''  In  this  way  it  became  a  testimony 
in  favoui-  of  domestic  worship.  In  the  historical 
fact  that  the  blood  in  later  times  sprinkled  on  the 
altar,  had  at  first  had  its  divinely  appointed  place 
on  the  lintels  and  door-posts,'  it  was  declared  that 
the  national  altar  itself  represented  the  sanctity 
which  belonged  to  the  house  of  every  Israelite,  not 
that  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  question,  perhaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been 
raised  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some  have 
considered  that  it  was  meant  as  a  mai'k  to  guide 
the  destroying  angel.  Others  suppose  that  it  was 
merely  a  sign  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Israelites 
in  their  safety  and  deliverance.''  Surely  neither  of 
these  views  can  stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must 
have  been  an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  God 
accepted  with  favour.  "  Through  faith  (we  are 
told)  Moses  kept  the  Passover  and  the  sprinkling 
of  blood,  lest  he  that  destroyed  the  fii-st-born  should 
touch  them"  (Heb.  xi.  28).  Whatever  else  it  may 
have  been,  it  was  certainly  an  essential  part  of  a 
sacrament,  of  an  "  effectual  sign  of  grace  and  of 
God's  good  will,"  expressing  the  mutual  relation 
into  which  the  covenant  had  brought  the  Creator 
and  the  creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  childien  of  Israel  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed 
significance  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency  with 
this  view. 

No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the 
command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the 


>  As  regards  the  mere  place  of  sprinkling  in  the  first 
Passover,  on  the  reason  of  which  there  has  been  some 
speculation,  BUhr  reasonahly  supposes  that  the  lintels 
and  door-posts  were  selected  as  the  parts  of  the  house 
most  obvious  to  passers-by,  and  to  which  inscrip- 
tions of  different  kinds  were  often  attached.  Comp. 
Deut.  vi.  9. 

^  Especially  Bochart  and  Bahr.  The  former  says,  "  Hoc 
slgnum  Deo  non  datura  sed  Hebraeis  ut  eo  eonfirmati  dc 
liberatione  certi  sint " 
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paschal  supper.  Kurtz  (following  Hofmann)  fancies 
that  tiie  tour  days  signified  the  four  centuiies  of 
Egyptian  bondage.  As  in  later  times,  the  rule  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  observed  (see  p.  714,6.),  the 
leason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  temporary  nature. 

That  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled, 
h;is  been  supposed  to  commemorate  the  haste  of  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites.™  t^pencer  observes  on 
tlie  other  hand  tliat,  as  they  had  their  cooking 
vessels  with  them,  one  mode  would  have  been  as 
expeditious  as  the  other.  Some  think  that,  like 
the  dress  and  tlie  posture  in  which  the  first  Passover 
was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  remind  the  people 
that  tliey  were  now  no  longer  to  regard  themselves 
as  settled  down  in  a  home,  but  as  a  host  upon  the 
march,  roasting  being  the  proper  military  mode  of 
diessing  meat.  Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  lamb 
was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  element, 
beciiuse  the  meat  was  thus  left  pure,  without  the 
uu.\ture  even  of  the  water,  which  would  have  en- 
tered into  it  in  boiling.  The  meat  in  its  purity 
would  thus  correspond  in  signification  with  the 
uideavened  bread  (see  II.  3  (6.) ). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the 
command,  "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken." 
The  lamb  was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity  ;  the  unity  of 
the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity  of 
God  with  His  people  wliom  He  had  taken  into  cove- 
nant with  Himself.  While  the  flesh  was  divided 
into  portions,  so  that  each  member  of  the  family 
could  partake,  the  skeleton  was  left  one  and  entire 
to  remind  them  of  the  bonds  which  united  them. 
Thus  the  words  ot  the  law  are  applied  to  the  body 
of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  still  higher 
unity  of  which  He  was  Himself  to  be  the  author 
and  centre  (John  xix.  36). 

The  same  significance  may  evidently  be  attached 
to  the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  should 
be  kept  for  another  meal,  or  can-ied  to  another 
house.  The  paschal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be 
one,  whole  and  entire. 

(b.)  The  unleavened  bread  ranks  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion  has  been 
very  generally  held,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  by 
Christian  and  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  that  it 
was  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  un- 
leavened cakes  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in 
their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34,  39).  But  there  is 
not  the  least  intimation  to  this  effect  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  command  was  given 
to  Moses  and  Aaron  that  unleavened  bread  should 
be  eaten  with  the  lamb  before  the  circumstance 
occurred  upon  which  this  explanation  is  based. 
Comp.  E.x.  xii.  8  with  xii.  39. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer, 
and  the  modei-n  Jews)  that  the  unleavened  bread 
and  the  bitter  herbs  alike  owe  their  meaning  to 
their  being  regarded    as    unpalatable    food.      The 

"  So  Babr  and  most  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 

■^  Hupfeld  imagines  that  bread  without  leaven,  being 
the  simplest  result  of  coolced  grain,  characterised  the  old 
agricultural  festival  which  existed  before  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lamb  was  instituted. 

o  The  root  }*VD  signifies  "to  make  dry."  Kurtz  thinks 
that  dryness  rather  than  sweetness  is  the  idea  in  DWO- 
But  su-eet  in  this  connexion  has  the  sense  of  uncorrupted, 
or  incorruptible,  and  lience  is  easily  connected  with  dry- 
ness. Perhaps  our  auiliorized  version  has  lost  something 
in  expressiveness  by  substituting  the  term  "unleavened 
bread  "  for  the  "  sweet  bread  '  of  the  older  versions,  which 
tiU)  holds  its  place  in  1  Esd.  i.  19. 
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expression  "  bread  of  affliction,"  *3'y  DPI?  (Deut. 
xvi.  3),  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  fasting -bread, 
and  on  this  ground  Ewald  ascribes  something  of  the 
character  of  a  last  to  the  Passover.  But  this  seems 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pervading  joyous 
nature  of  the  festival.  The  b)-ead  of  ajjiiction  may 
mean  bread  which,  in  present  gladness,  commemo- 
rated, either  in  itself,  or  in  common  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  alliiction  of  the 
people  (Bahr,  Kurtz,  Hofmann).  It  sliould  not  be 
forgotten  that  unleavened  bread  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Passover.  The  ordinary  "  meat-otl'ering  "  was 
unleavened  (Lev.  ii.  4,  5,  vii.  12,  x.  12  &c.),  and 
so  was  the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  5-9).  The  use 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
(Ex.  xxix.  23),  and  in  the  offering  of  the  Nazarite 
(iN'um.  vi.  19),  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  Pass- 
over, as  being  apparently  connected  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  person.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  unleavened  bread  had 
a  peculiar  sacrificial  character,  according  to  the  law, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  particular  kind 
of  food  should  have  been  oflered  to  the  Lord  because 
it  was  insipid  or  unpalafcible." 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul's  re- 
ference to  the  subject  ( 1  Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnishing 
the  true  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation  is 
decomposition,  a  dissolution  of  unity.  This  must 
be  more  obvious  to  ordinaiy  eyes  where  the  leaven 
in  common  use  is  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  instead  of 
the  expedients  at  present  employed  in  tliis  country 
to  make  bread  light.  The  pure  dry  biscuit,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bread  thus  leavened,  would  be  an 
apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration,  and,  in  its 
freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  purity  also."  If 
this  was  the  accepted  meaning  among  the  Jews, 
"  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth " 
must  have  been  a  clear  and  familiar  expression  to 
St.  Paul's  Jewish  readers.  Bahr  conceives  that  as 
the  blood  of  the  lamb  figured  the  act  of  purifying, 
the  getting  rid  of  the  corruptions  of  Egypt,  the 
unleavened  bread  signified  the  abiding  state  of  con- 
secrated holiness. 

(c.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  understood  by 
the  Jewish  writers  to  signify  the  bitter  sufferings 
which  the  Israelites  had  endured*  (Ex.  i.  14).  But 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Abenezra  that  these  herbs 
are  a  good  and  wholesome  accompaniment  for  meat, 
and  are  now,  and  appesir  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times,  commonly  so  eaten  (see  p.  716). 

{d.)  The  offering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  ob- 
viously that  part  of  the  festival  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
bore  a  distinct  analogy  to  its  historical  significance. 
It  may  have  denoted  a  deliverance  from  winter,  as 
the  lamb  signified  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  which  might  well  be  considered  as  a  winter 
in  the  history  of  the  nation. i     Again,  the  consecia- 


p  1^"11D  istud  comedimus  quia  amaritudine  affecerunt 
Aegyptii  Vitam  patnim  nostrorum  inAegypto. — Maimon. 
in  Pesachim,  viii.  4. 

t  This  application  of  the  rite  perhaps  derives  some 
support  from  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary  first-fruit 
offering  was  presented  in  the  Temple.  [Kirst  Fruits.] 
The  call  of  Jacob  ("a  Syrian  ready  to  perish"),  and  the 
deliverance  of  his  children  from  P^gypt,  with  their  settle- 
ment in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  were 
then  related  (Deut.  xxvi.  5-10).  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  according  to  Pesachim,  an  exposition  of  this  passage 
was  an  important  part  of  the  reply  which  the  father  gave 
to  his  son's  inquiry  during  the  paschal  supper. 

The  account  of  the  procession  in  offering  the  first-fruits 
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tion  of  the  fii-st-fnaits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil,  is 
an  easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Israelites.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
Ex.  xiii.  2-4,  where  the  sanctification  of  the  first- 
born, and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured  it, 
seem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time  of 
year,  Abib,  the  month  of  green  ears.'' 

4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  con- 
tained in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the  festival  of  the 
Passover  in  e.xpressiveness  and  completeness.  Hence 
we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Church. 
Its  outline,  considered  in  reference  to  the  great 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  which  it  commemorated, 
and  many  of  its  minute  details,  have  been  appro- 
priated as  current  expressions  of  the  truths  which 
God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  times  in 
sending  His  Son  upon  earth. 

It  is  not  sui-prising  that  ecclesiastical  writers 
should  have  pushed  the  companson  too  far,  and 
exercised  their  fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling 
or  accidental  particulars  either  to  the  facts  of  Our 
Lord's  life  or  to  truths  connected  with  it.'  But, 
keeping  within  the  limits  of  sober  interpretation 
indicated  by  Scripture  itself,  the  application  is 
singularly  full  and  edifying.  The  deliverance  of 
Israel  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  was  always  so  regarded  and  described  by  the 
prophets  as  to  render  it  a  most  apt  type  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  into  the  glorious  liberty  with  which  Christ 
has  made  us  free  (see  IV.  2).  The  blood  of  the 
first  paschal  lambs  sprinkled  on  the  doorways  of 
the  houses  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  best 
defined  foreshadowing  of  that  blood  which  has 
redeemed,  saved,  and  sanctified  us  (Heb.  xi.  28). 
The  lamb  itself,  sacrificed  by  the  worshipper  with- 
out the  inteiTention  of  a  priest,  and  its  flesh  being 
eaten  without  reserve  as  a  meal,  exhibits  the  most 
perfect  of  peace-oft'erings,  the  closest  type  of  the 
atoning  Sacrifice  who  died  for  us  and  has  made  our 
peace  with  God  (Is.  liii.  7  ;  John  i.  29 ;  cf.  the 
expression  "  my  sacrifice,"  Ex.  xsxiv.  25,  also  Ex. 
xii.  27 ;  Acts  viii.  32  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  1  Pet.  i.  18, 
19).  The  ceremonial  law,  and  the  functions  of 
the  priest  in  later  times,  were  indeed  recognised  in 
the  sacrificial  rite  of  the  Passover ;  but  the  pre- 


in  the  Mishna  {Bikurim),  with  the  probable  reference  to 
the  subject  in  Is.  xxx.  29,  can  hardly  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Passover.  The  connexion  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Abenezra,  that 
the  army  of  Sennacherib  was  smitten  on  the  night  of  the 
Passover.  Regarding  this  tradition,  Vitringa  says,  "  Non 
reclpio,  nee  spemo  "  (/n  Isaiam  xxx.  29). 

'  See  Gesenius,  Thes.  In  the  LXX  it  is  called  ii.r\v 
rSiv  viuiv,  sc.  Kapiruiv.  If  Niian  is  a  Semitic  word, 
Gesenius  thinks  that  It  means  the  month  of  flowers,  in 
agreement  with  a  passage  in  Macarius  (Horn,  xvii.)  in 
which  it  is  called  liriv  twv  avBuiv.  But  he  seems  inclined 
to  favour  an  explanation  of  the  word  suggested  by  a  Zend 
root,  according  to  which  It  would  signify  the  month  of 
Hew  Tear's  day. 

•  The  crossed  spits  on  which  Justin  Martyr  laid  stress 
are  noticed,  II.  3.  (a).  The  subject  Is  expanded  by  Vi- 
tringa. Observat.  Sac.  ii.  10.  The  time  of  the  new  moon,  at 
which  the  festival  was  held,  has  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
brightness  of  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  days  at  that  season  of  the  year  as  figuring  the 
tver-increasing  light  and  warmth  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom;  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
Bupper  was  eaten,  as  a  representation  of  the  fulness  of 
times;  the  roasting  of  the  lamb,  as  the  effect  of  God's 
wiath  against  sin  ;  the  tbciougb  cooking  of  the  lamb,  as 
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vious  existence  of  the  rite  showed  that  they  were 
not  essential  for  the  personal  approach  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  God  (see  IV.  3  (a.)  ;  Is.  Ixi.  6 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  5,  9).  The  unleavened  bread  is  recognised  as  the 
figure  of  the  state  of  sanctification  which  is  the 
true  element  of  the  believer  in  Christ '  (1  Cor.  v, 
8).  The  haste  with  which  the  meal  was  eaten, 
and  the  girt-up  loins,  the  staves  and  the  sandals, 
are  fit  emblems  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  pilgrim, 
ever  hastening  away  from  the  world  towards  his 
heavenly  destination  »  (Luke  xii.  35 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13, 
ii.  11;  Eph.  v.  15;  Heb.  xi.  13). 

It  has  been  well  obsen'ed  by  Kurtz  (on  Ex.  xii.  38), 
that  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  distinction  between 
Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  world  was  most  clearly 
brought  out  (Ex.  xi.  7),  a  "  mi.xed  multitude"  went 
out  from  Egypt  with  them  (Ex.  xii.  38),  and  that 
provision  was  then  made  for  all  who  were  willing 
to  join  the  chosen  seed  and  participate  with  them 
in  their  spiritual  advantages  (Ex.  xii.  44).  Thus, 
at  the  very  starting-point  of  national  separation, 
was  foreshadowed  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to 
that  covenant  in  which  all  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed. 

The  offering  of  the  Omer,  in  its  higher  signifi- 
cation as  a  symbol  of  the  first-born,  has  been 
already  noticed  (IV.  3.  ((/) ).  But  its  meaning 
found  full  expression  only  in  that  First-boni  of  all- 
creation,  who,  having  died  and  risen  again,  became 
"  the  First-fruits  of  them  that  slept "  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  20), 
As  the  first  of  the  first-fruits,  no  other  offering  of 
the  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  Omer  to  have  imme- 
diately suggested  the  expressions  used,  Kom.  viii.  23, 
xi.  16  ;  Jam.  i.  18  ;   Kev.  xiv.  4. 

The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to 
the  truths  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy  pro- 
mises appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  our  Lord's  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  pui-pose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
"  the  Lord's  Passover,"  in  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  It  does  not  seem  needful  that,  in  order 
to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as 
some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  a  priori  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  (see  III.  2.  ii.).  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and 


a  lesson  that  Christian  doctrine  should  be  well  arranged 
and  digested ;  the  prohibition  that  any  part  of  the  flesh 
should  remain  till  the  morning,  as  a  foreshowing  of  the 
haste  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  removed  from  the 
cross ;  the  unfermented  bread,  as  the  emblem  of  a  humble 
spirit,  while  fermented  bread  was  the  figure  of  a  heart 
puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity.  (See  Suicer,  sub  ndaxa.) 
In  the  like  spirit,  Justin  Martyr  and  Lactantius  take  up 
the  charge  against  the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  0.  T.,  with 
a  view  to  deprive  the  Passover  of  its  clearness  as  a  witness 
for  Christ.  They  specifically  allege  that  the  following 
passage  has  been  omitted  in  the  copies  of  the  book  of 
Ezra : — "  Et  dixit  Esdras  ad  populum :  Hoc  pascha  sal- 
vator  noster  est,  et  refugium  nostrum.  Cogitate  et  ascendat 
in  cor  vestrvun,  quoniam  habemus  humiliare  eum  in  signo : 
et  post  haec  sperabimus  in  eum,  ne  deseratur  hie  locus  in 
aeternum  tempus."  (Just.  Mart.  Dialog,  cum  Tryp. ;  Lact. 
Iiist.  iv.  18.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  words 
may  have  been  inserted  between  vers.  20  and  21  in  Ezr.  vi. 
But  they  have  been  all  but  universally  regarded  as 
spurious. 

«  The  use  which  the  Fathers  made  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Suicer,  s.  v,  a^vixo^. 

"  See  Theodoret,  Interrog.  XXIV.  in  Fxod.  There  i« 
an  eloquent  passage  on  the  same  subject  in  Greg.  Nai 
Orat  XLir. 
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Easter  stand  as  the  anniversary  of  the  same  great 
facts  as  were  foreshown  in  those  events  of  which 
Ihe  yearly  Passover  was  a  commemoration. 

As  compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Pass- 
over was  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  single 
victim  essentially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.*  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  place  it  held  in  the  ecclesiastiwil  year,  it  Iwd  a 
formal  dignity  and  character  of  its  own.  It  was 
the  representative  festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this 
unique  position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to 
circumcision  as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
Church  (Ex,  xii.  44).  We  may  see  this  in  what 
occurred  at  Gilgal,  when  Joshua,  in  renewing  the 
Divine  covenant,  celebrated  the  Passover  imme- 
diately after  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  But 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  these  two  rites 
stood  to  each  other  did  not  become  fully  developed 
until  its  types  were  fulfilled,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  its  place  as  the  sacramentiil  feast  of  the  elect 
people  of  God.y  Hupfeld  well  observes :  "  En  pul- 
cherrima  mysteriorum  nostrorum  exempla :  circum- 
cisio  quidem  baptismatis,  scilicet  signum  gratiae  di- 
vinae  et  foederis  cum  Deo  pacti,  quo  ad  sanctitatem 
populi  sacri  vocamur  ;  Paschalis  vero  agnus  et  ritus, 
continuatae  quippe  gratiae  divinae  et  servati  foederis 
cum  Deo  signum  et  pignus,  quo  sacra  et  cum  Deo 
et  cum  coeteris  populi  sacri  membris  communio 
usque  renovatur  et  alitur,  coenae  Christi  sacrae 
typus  aptissimus !" 

LiTERATtJRE.  —  Mishna,  Pesachtm,  with  the 
notes  in  Surenhusius ;  Biihr,  SymboUk,  b.  iv.  c.  3 ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fesi.  Hehr. ;  Bochart,  De  Agno  Fas- 
chaii  (vol.  i.  of  the  Hierozoicon) ;  Ugolini,  De 
Ritibus  in  Coen.  Dom.  ex  Fasch.  illustr.  (vol.  xvii. 
of  the  Thesaurus)  ;  Maimonides,  De  Fermentato  et 
Azymo ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Ex.  xii.,  &c. ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Bab.  s.  Fascha;  Carpzov,  App.  Grit. ; 
Lightfoot,  2'einple  Service,  and  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Matt. 
xxvi.,  John  xiii.,  &c. ;  Vitringa,  06s.  Sac.  lib.  ii. 
3,10;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  3 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hehr. 
ii.  4;  Kurtz,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  ii.  288 
seqq.  (Clark's  edit.) ;  Hottinger,  De  Ritu  dimittendi 
Reum  in  Fest.  Fasch.  (  Thes.  Nov.  Theologico-Fhi- 
lolog.  vol.  ii.) ;  Buxtorf,  Synag.  Jud.  xviii. ;  Cud- 
woi-th.  True  Notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

More  especially  on  the  question  respecting  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
and  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Aug.  1845  ;  Tholuck,  on 
John  xiii. ;  Stier,  on  John  xii. ;  Kuinoel,  on  Matt. 
xxvi. ;  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  §265 ;  Greswell, 
Harm.  Evang.  and  Dissertations ;  Wieseler,  Chro- 
nol.  Synops.  der  vier  Evang.  ;  Tischendorf,  Syn. 
Evang.  p.  xlv.  ;  Bleek,  Dissert,  ueber  den  Mo- 
nathstag  des  Todcs  Christi  {Beitrdge  zur  Evan- 
gelien-Kritik,  1846)  ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertatio,  &c. 
{Thes.  Theol.  Fhilolog.)  ;  Harenberg,  Demonstratio, 
&c.  (Thes.  Novtis  Theol.  Fhil.  vol.  ii.).  Tholuck 
praises,  Eude,  Demonstratio  quod  Chr.  in  Coen. 
ffTavpaxrifie/i  agnum paschalem  non  comederit.  Lips. 
1742.  Ellicott,  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord, 
p.  320  ;  Fairbairn,  Henneneutical  Manual,  ii.  9  ; 
Davidson,  Introduction  to  N.  T.  i.  102.      [S.  C] 

»  The  only  parallel  case  to  this,  in  the  -whole  range  of 
the  public  religious  observances  of  the  law,  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  day  of  atonement. 

y  It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modern  Jews  dis- 
tinguish these  two  rites  above  all  others,  as  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  grand  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
ninde  to  their  fathers.  Though  they  refer  to  the  coming 
of  Elijah  in  their  ordinary  grace  at  meals,  it  is  only  on 
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PAT'ARA  (ndropa:  the  noun  is  plural),  a 
Lycian  city  of  some  considerable  note.  One  of  its 
characteristics  in  the  heathen  world  was  that  it  was 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  famous  oracle  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64).  Fellows 
says  that  the  coins  of  all  the  district  around  show 
the  ascendancy  of  this  divinity.  Patara  was  situated 
on  the  south-western  shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Xanthus.  The  coast  here 
is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  Immediately  opposite 
is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Patara  was  practically  the 
seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthus,  which  was  ten  miles 
distant  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  81).  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2).  St.  Paul  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem' 
at  the  close  of  his  third  missionary  journey.  He  had 
just  come  from  Rhodes  (v.  1) ;  and  at  Patara  he- 
found  a  ship,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
Phoenicia  (v.  2),  and  in  which  he  completed  his 
voyage  (v.  3).  This  illustrates  the  mercantile  con- 
nexion of  Patara  with  both  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Levant.  A  good  parallel  to  the  Apostle's 
voyage  is  to  be  found  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16.  There 
was  no  time  for  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  here, 
but,  still  Patara  has  a  place  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
having  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  {Hierocl.  p.  684). 
The  old  name  remains  on  the  spot,  and  there  are  still 
considerable  ruins,  especially  a  theatre,  some  baths, 
and  a  triple  arch  which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  But  sand-hills  are  gradually  concealing  these 
ruins,  and  have  blocked  up  the  harbour.  For  fuller 
details  we  must  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamania, 
the  Ionian  Antiquities  published  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  Fellows'  Lycia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor  by  Spratt  and  Forbes. 
[Lycia;  Myra.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

PATHE'US  {naOaws  ;  Alex.  ^aea7os  :  Fac- 
teus).  The  same  as  Pethahiah  the  Levite  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  23 ;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  23). 

PATH'ROS  (D'nnS:  nadoipvs,  ^a0wp9js: 
Fhetros,  Fhatures,  Phathures),  gent,  noun  Path- 
RUSIM  (D'^pinS  :   TlaTpoffaiytelfi  :  Fhetrusim),  a 

part  of  Egypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.  That  Pathros 
was  in  Egypt  admits  of  no  question :  we  have  to 
attempt  to  decide  its  position  more  nearly.  In  the 
list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the 
Naphtuhim,  and  before  the  Casliihim  ;  the  latter 
being  followed  by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and 
by  the  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1  Chr.  i.  12). 
Isaiah  prophesies  the  return  of  tlie  Jews  "  from 
Mizraim,  and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush  "  (.xi. 
11).  Jeremiah  predicts  their  ruin  to  "  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
country  of  Pathros"  (xliv.  1),  and  their  reply  is 
given,  after  this  inti'oduction,  "  Then  all  the  men 
which  knew  that  their  wives  had  burned  incen^e 
unto  other  gods,  and  nil  the  women  that  stood  by, 
a  great  multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in 
the  land  ©f  Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah  " 


these  occasions  that  their  expectation  of  the  harbinger  of 
the  Messiah  is  expressed  by  formal  observances.  When  a 
child  is  circumcised,  an  empty  chair  is  placed  at  hand  for 
the  prophet  to  occupy.  At  the  paschal  meal,  a  cup  of  -w  ine 
is  poured  out  for  him ;  and  at  an  appointed  momer  t  the 
door  of  the  room  is  solemnly  set  open  for  him  to  ;ntcr. 
(See  note  ',  p.  715.) 
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(15).     Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  return  of  the  captive 
Egyptians  to  "  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of 
their  birth"  (xxix.  14),  and  mentions  it  with  Egyp- 
tian cities,  Noph  preceding  it,  and  Zoan,  No,  bin, 
Noph  again,  Aven   (On),  Pi-beseth,  and  Tehaph- 
nehes  following  it  (xxx.  13-18).     Fiom  the  place  of 
the   Pathrusim  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they 
might  be  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Lower  Egypt, 
or  the  more  northern  part  of  Upper  Egypt.     Pour 
onlv  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  or  peoples  can  be  pro- 
bably assigned  to  Egypt,  the  last  four,  the  Philis- 
tines being  considered  not  to  be  one  of  theee,  but 
merely  a  colony:  these  are  the  Naphtuhim,  Path- 
rusim, Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim.     The  first  were 
either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  just  beyond  its 
western  border  ;  and  the  last  in  Upper  Egypt,  about 
Coptos.     It  seems,  if  the  order  be  geographical,  as 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in  Lower  Egypt,  or 
not  much  above  it,  unless  there  be  any  transposi- 
tion :  but  that  some  change  has  been  made  is  pro- 
bable from  the  parenthetic  notice  of  the  Philistines 
following  the  Casluhim,  whereas  it  appears  from 
other   passages    that   it    should   rather  follow   the 
Caphtorim.     If  the  original  order  were  Pathrusim, 
Caphtorim,  Casluhim,   then  the  first  might  have 
settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
other  two   below   them.     The  mention   in   Isaiah 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Pathros  was  Upper 
Egypt,  if  there  were  any  sound  reason  for  the  idea 
that   Mizraim   or  JIazor    is   ever  used  for  Lower 
Egvpt,  which   we  think  there  is  not.      Kodiger's 
conjecture  that  Pathros  included  part  of  Nubia  is 
too  daring  to  be  followed  {Encydop.  Germ.  sect, 
iii.  torn.  xiii.  p.  312),  although  there  is  some  slender 
support  for  it.     The  occurrences  in  Jeremiah  seem 
to  favour  the  idea  that  Pathros  was  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  or  the  whole  of  that  region  ;  for  although  it 
is  meutioned  in  the  prophecy  against  the  Jews  as  a 
region  where  they  dwelt  after  Migdol,  Tahpanhes, 
and  Noph,  as  though  to  the  south,  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  prophet  was  answered  by  the  Jews  "  that 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  Pathros,"  as  though 
Pathros  were  the  region  in  which  these  cities  were. 
We  have,  moreover,  no  distinct  evidence  that  Jere- 
miah ever  went  into  Upper  Egypt.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  cities  meutioned 
are  so  fiir  apart,  that  either  the  prophet  must  have 
preached  to  the  Jews  in  them  in  succession,  or  else 
have  addressed  letters  or  messages  to  them  (comp. 
xxix.).     The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as  the 
land  of  the  birtli  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  favour 
tlie  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper  Egypt,  as 
tlie  Tliebaas  was  probably  inhabited  before  the  rest 
of  the  country   (comp.    Hdt.  ii.   15)  ;   an  opinion 
supported  by  the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt 
came  from  Ethiopia,  and  by  the  1st  dynasty's  being 
of  Thinite  kings. 

Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pathyrite 
nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  v.  9,  §4-7  i, 
in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  The  first  form 
occurs  in  a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  (Ila- 
CupiTTjj  TTJs  0T7/3ai5os,  Papyr.  Anast.  vid.  Reu- 
veas,  Lettres  a  M.  Letronne,  3  let.  p.  4,  30,  ap. 
Parthey,  Vocah.  s.  v.).  This  identification  may  be 
as  old  as  the  LXX.  ;  and  the  Coptic  version,  which 

reads  ^^.^IeOTpHC,^^.^n"OTpKC, 

does  not  contradict  it.  The  discovery  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nomc  was 
called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  is  writ- 
ten HA-HAT-HEi;,  ''•  The  Abode  of  Hat-her,"  the 
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Egyptian  ^'enus.  It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes 
been  written  P-H.A-HAT-HEK,  in  which  case  tho 
P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew 
form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.     [Caphtor.]     Such 

etymologies  for  the  word  Pathros  as  n."6T~pHC> 
"  that  which  is  southern,"  and  for  the  form  in  the 
LXX.,  n^TOTpHC,  "the  southern  (region)" 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.),  must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  evidence  here  brought  ibrward,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the  Pathyrite 
nome.  But  this  is  only  a  veiy  conjectural  identi- 
fication, which  future  discoveries  may  overthrow. 
It  is  spoken  of  with  cities  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  may  suppose  it  was  but  a  small  district,  and 
(if  we  have  rightly  identified  it),  that  when  it  occurs 
Thebes  is  especially  intended.  This  would  account 
for  its  distinctive  mention.  [K.  S.  P.] 

PATHRU'SIM.    [Pathros.J 

PAT'MOS  (nar/noj.  Rev.  i.  9).  Two  recent 
and  copious  accounts,  one  by  a  German,  the  other 
by  a  French,  traveller,  furnish  us  with  very  full  in- 
formation regarding  this  island.  Ross  visited  it  in 
1841,  and  describes  it  at  length  {Reisen  auf  den 
griechischen  Inseln  des  wjaischen  Meeres,  ii.  123- 
139).  Gu^rin,  some  years  later,  spent  a  month 
there,  and  enters  into  more  detail,  especially  as  I'e- 
gards  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  ti-aditions  {De- 
scription de  Vile  de  Patmos  et  de  I' He  de  Samos, 
Paris,  1856,  pp.  1-120).  Among  the  older  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  Patmos  we  may  especially 
mention  Tournefort  and  Pococke.  See  also  Walpole's 
Turkey,  ii.  43. 

The  aspect  of  tne  island  is  peculiarly  rugged  and 
bare.  And  such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the  period.  It 
was  the  common  practice  to  send  exiles  to  the 
most  rocky  and  desolate  islands  ("in  asperrimas 
insularum").  See  Suet.  Tit.  8;  Juv.  Sat.  i.  73. 
Such  a  scene  too  was  suitable  (if  we  may  presume 
to  say  so)  to  the  sublime  and  awful  Revelation 
which  the  Apostle  received  there.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  there  was  more  greenness  in  Patmos 
fomierly  than  now.  Its  name  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  Pabnosa.  But  this  has  now  almost  entirely 
given  place  to  the  old  classical  name ;  and  there  is 
just  one  palm-tree  in  the  island,  in  a  valley  which 
is  called  "  the  Saint's  Garden "  (6  ktjttoj  toS 
'Oaiov).  Here  and  there  ai-e  a  few  poor  olives, 
about  a  score  of  cypresses,  and  other  trees  in  the 
same  scanty  proportion. 

Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  a 
northern  and  a  southem,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbour  and  the 
town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a  com- 
manding height,  is  the  celebrated  monastery,  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  John  the  Divine."  Halfway 
up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or  grotto  where  tradition 
says  that  St.  John  received  the  Revelation,  and 
which  is  still  called  to  cnr-{]Kaiov  ttjs  'Airo/co\t}- 
<|/€a)j.  A  view  of  it  (said  by  Ross  to  be  not  very  ac- 
curate) will  be  found  in  Choiseul-Gouffier,  i.  pi.  57. 
Both  Ross  and  Gueiin  give  a  very  full,  and  a  very 
melancholy,  account  of  the  library  of  the  monastery. 
There  were  in  it  formerly  600  MSS.  There  are  now 
240,  of  which  Guerin  gives  a  catalogue.  Two 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  which  profess  to  fumish, 
under  the  title  of  oi  irep/oSoi  rov  @fo\6yov,  an 
account  of  St.  John  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. 
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One  of  them  is  attributed  to  Pvochorus,  an  alleged 
disciple  of  St.  John  ;  the  otiier  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  same  by  Nicetas,  aichbishop  of  Thessalonica. 
Various  places  in  the  island  are  incor])oratod  in  the 
legend,  and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  points  of  interest. 
There  is  a  published  Latin  translation  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Maxima  Patrum  (1677,  torn,  ii.),  but  with 
curious  modifications,  one  great  object  of  which  is 
to  disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  Ephcsus 
(where  the  legend  places  it),  and  to  tix  it  in 
Home. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Patmos  is  one  of  the 
Spoiades,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which 
is  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must  have  been  con- 
spicuous on  the  right  when  St.  Paul  was  sailing 
(Acts  XX.  15,  x.\i.  1 )  from  Samos  to  Cos.  [J.  S.  H.] 

PATRIAKCHS.  The  name  irarpidpxvs  is 
applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  David 
(Acts  ii.  29)  ;  and  is  apparently  intended  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  phrase  nUK  r\''2  K'iSl,  the  "  head" 
or  "  prince  of  a  tribe,"  so  often  found  in  the  0.  T. 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  LXX.  in  1  Chr. 
xxiv.  31,  xxvii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  x.vvi.  12. 
In  common  usage  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned 
especially  to  those  whose  lives  are  recorded  in 
Scripture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses.  By  the 
"  patriarchal  system  "  is  meant  that  state  of  society 
■which  developed  itself  naturally  out  of  family  rela- 
tions, before  the  formation  of  nations  properly  so 
called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular  govern- 
ment: and  by  the  "patriarchal  dispensation"  the 
communion  into  which  God  was  pleased  to  enter 
with  the  families  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abraham, 
before  the  call  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  patriarchal  times  are  naturally  divided  into 
the  ante-diluvian  and  post-diluvian  periods. 

1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture  record  contains 
little  except  the  list  of  the  line  from  Seth,  through 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, and  Lamech,  to  Noah  ;  with  the  ages  of  each 
at  their  periods  of  generation  and  at  their  deaths. 
[Chronology.]  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this, 
is  given  the  line  of  Cain  ;  Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael, 
Methusael,  Lamech,  and  the  sons  of  Lamech,  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  civilization, 
the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts  ;  while  the  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  speaks  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  [Lamech.]  In  the  former 
line  the  one  distinction  is  their  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  (with  the  constant  recollection  of  the  pro- 
mised "  seed  of  the  woman  " )  which  is  seen  in  its 
fullest  peifection  in  Enoch  and  Noah  ;  and  the  only 
allusion  to  their  occupation  (Gen.  v.  29)  seems  to 
show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural race.  The  entire  corruption,  even  of  the 
chosen  family  of  Seth,  is  traced  (in  Gen.  vi.  1-4)  to 
the  union  between  "the  sons  ot  God"  and  "the 
daughters  of  men"  (Heb.  "of  Adam").  This 
union  is  generally  explained  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators of  a  contact  with  supernatural  powers  of 
evil  in  the  persons  of  tallen  angels ;  most  modern 
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»  The  Hebrew  text  is  here  taken  throughont :  for  the 
variatimis  in  tbe  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see 

CHUONOLOGt. 

"  It  is  liltcly  enough  that  the  year  (as  in  so  many 
ancient  calendars)  may  be  a  lunar  year  of  354  or  355  days, 


interpretation  refers  it  to  intermarriage  between  the 
lines  of  Seth  and  Cain.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  former  view,  which  nevertheless  is  undoubt- 
edly far  more  accordant  with  the  usage  of  the 
phrase  "sons  of  God"  in  the  0.  T.  (comp.  Job 
i.  6,  xxxviii.  7),  and  with  the  language  of  the 
passage  in  Genesis  itself.  (See  Maitlaud's  Emmn, 
Essay  vi.) 

One  of  the  main  questions  raised  as  to  the  ante- 
diluvian period  tums  on  the  longevity  assigned  to 
the  patriarchs.  With  the  single  exception  of  Enoch 
(whose  departure  from  the  earth  at  365  years  of 
age  is  exceptional  in  everv  sense),  their  ages  vary 
from  777  (Lamech)  to  969  (Methuselah).  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  longevity  disappears  gra- 
dually after  the  Flood.  To  Shem  are  assigned  600 
years  ;  and  thence  the  ages  diminish  down  to  Terah 
(205  years),  Abraham  (175),  Isaac  (180),  Jacob 
(147),' and  Joseph  (110).» 

This  statement  of  ages  is  clear  and  definite.  To 
suppose,  with  some,  that  the  name  of  each  patriarch 
denotes  a  clan  or  family,  and  his  age  its  duration, 
or,  with  others,  that  the  word  ilJK^  (because  it 
properly  signifies  "  iteration  "  )  may,  in  spite  of  its 
known  and  invariable  usage  for  "  year,"  denote  a 
lunar  revolution  instead  of  a  solar  one  (j.  e.  a  month 
instead  of  a  year)  in  this  passage,  appears  to  be  a 
mere  evasion  of  difficulty.''  It  must  either  be  ac- 
cepted, as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  or  regarded  as 
purely  fabulous,  like  the  legendary  assignment  of 
immense  ages  to  the  early  Indian  or  Babylonian  or 
Egyptian  kings. 

The  latter  alternative  is  adopted  without  scruple 
by  many  of  the  German  comment-ators,  some  of 
whom  attempt  to  find  such  significance  in  the  pa- 
triarchal names  as  to  make  them  personify  natural 
powei-s  or  human  qualities,  like  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  mythology.  It  belongs  of  course  to  the 
mythical  view  of  Scripture,  destroying  its  claim,  in 
any  sense,  to  authority  and  special  inspiration. 

In  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  With 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
"  dying  of  old  age,"  with  the  certainty  that  very 
great  effects  are  produced  on  the  duration  of  life, 
both  of  men  and  animals,  by  even  slight  changes  of 
habits  and  circumstmices,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  be  a  priori  probable  in  this  respect  in 
the  antediluvian  period,  or  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  the  process  of  continual  decay  and  recon- 
struction, which  sustains  animal  life,  might  be  in- 
definitely prolonged.  The  constant  attribution  in 
all  legends  of  great  age  to  primeval  men  is  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  a  distortion  of  fact,  as  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  fancy.  But  even  if  the  difficulty  were 
greater  than  it  is,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
that  a  book,  given  by  Inspiration  of  God  to  be  a 
treasure  for  all  ages,  could  be  permitted  to  contain 
a  statement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubtiiigly,  and 
with  an  elaborate  show  of  accuracy,  and  yet  purely 
and  gratuitously  fabulous,  in  no  sense  bearing  on 
its  great  religious  subject.  If  the  Divine  origin  of 
Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority  must  be  accepted 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases ;  and  the  list  of  the  ages 


or  even  a  year  of  10  months :  but  this  makes  no  real 
difference.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  a)rnip- 
tion  in  the  text,  which  may  affect  the  numbers  given;  but 
the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  is  noticed  and  commented 
upon,  as  a  well-known  fact,  by  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  3,  }9). 
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of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be  (what  it  certainly 
claims  to  be)  a  statement  of  real  facts. 

2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more 
is  gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriai'chal  his- 
tory. 

It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  "  Cove- 
nant" given  to  Noah  is  one,  free  from  all  condition, 
and  fi-aught  with  natural  blessings,  extending  to  all 
alike ;  the  one  great  command  (against  bloodshed) 
which  marks  it,  is  based  on  a  deep  and  universal 
ground  ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessing,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  expressly 
connected,  first  with  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  uni- 
versal kingdom  round  a  local  centre,  and  then 
(in  Gen.  x.)  with  the  formation  of  the  various 
nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and  with  the 
peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  the  history  soon 
narrows  itself  to  that  of  a  single  tribe  or  family,  and 
afterwards  touches  the  general  history  of  the  ancient 
world  and  its  empires,  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
this. 

It  is  in  this  last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the 
patriarchal  dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  on  the  sacredness  of  family  ties  and  patenial 
authority.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
is  natural  and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation 
of  the  earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  It  is  one,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
limited  in  its  scope,  depending  mrre  on  its  sacred- 
ness than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for  much  ex- 
ercise of  freedom  ;  and,  as  it  extends  from  the  family 
to  the  tribe,  it  must  become  less  stringent  and  less 
concentrated,  in  proportion  to  its  wider  diffusion. 
In  Scripture  this  authority  is  consecrated  by  an 
ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the  God  of  the  pa- 
triarch, the  Father  (that  is)  both  of  him  and  his 
children.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  idea  of  God's 
Fatherhood  earned  with  it  the  knowledge  of  man's 
personal  communion  with  His  nature  (which  is  re- 
vealed by  the  Incarnation) ;  it  rather  implied  faith 
in  His  protection,  and  a  free  and  loving  obedience 
to  His  authority,  with  the  hope  (more  or  less 
assured)  of  some  greater  blessing  from  Him  in  the 
coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same  time, 
this  faith  was  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was 
prone  to  do,  into  an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the 
mere  tutelary  God  of  the  tribe.  The  Lord,  it  is 
true,  suffers  Himself  to  be  called  "  the  God  of  Shem, 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ;"  but  He  also 
reveals  Himself  (and  that  emphatically,  as  though 
it  were  His  peculiar  title)  as  the  "  God  Almighty  " 
(Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11)  ;  He  is  addressed 
as  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth  "  (xviii.  25),  and  as 
such  is  known  to  have  intercourse  with  Pharaoh 
and  Abimelech  (xii.  17,  xx.  3-8),  to  hallow  the 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek  (xiv.  18-20),  and  to  exe- 
cute wrath  on  Sodom  and  GomoiTah.  All  this 
would  confirm  what  the  generality  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blessing  to 
"all  nations"  in  Abraham's  seed  must  have  dis- 
tinctly taught,  that  the  chosen  family  were,  not 
substitutes,  but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  God's  relation  to  them  was  only  a  clearer  and 
more  perfect  type  of  that  in  which  He  stood 
to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the 
chosen  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal 
authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  history,  and  of  the  insti- 
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tutions  recorded.  For  this  the  birthright  (probably 
carrying  with  it  the  priesthood)  was  reserved  to 
the  rirst-born,  belonging  to  him  by  inheritance,  yet 
not  assured  to  him  till  he  received  his  father's 
blessing ;  for  this  the  sanctity  of  marriage  was  jea- 
lously and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7,  13,  31  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii.  24  (Tamar), 
from  the  licence  of  the  world  without ;  and  all  in- 
termarriage with  idolaters  was  considered  as  treason 
to  the  family  and  the  God  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi. 
34,  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1,  6-9).  Natural  obe- 
dience and  affection  are  the  earthly  virtues  espe- 
cially brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  sins 
dwelt  upon  (from  the  irreverence  of  Ham  to  the 
selling  of  Joseph),  are  all  such  as  offend  against 
these. 

The  type  of  character  foi-med  under  it,  is  one 
imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth,  be- 
cause not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  temptations,  or 
forced  to  contemplate  the  deeper  questions  of  life  ; 
but  it  is  one  remarkably  simple,  affectionate,  and 
free,  such  as  would  grow  up  under  a  natural  autho- 
rity, derived  fi-om  God  and  centering  in  Him,  yet 
allowing,  under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a  fami- 
liarity and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  Him,  which  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  stern  and  awful  cha- 
racter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate 
it  from  a  Christian  poinc  of  view  is  like  looking 
back  on  the  unconscious  freedom  and  innocence  of 
childhood,  with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of 
character  which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of  man- 
hood. We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of  the 
future  revelation  of  God,  and  the  future  trials  and 
development  of  man. 

It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  typical  interpretation  of 
its  history  depends,  an  interpretation  sanctioned 
directly  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  iv. 
21-31  ;  Heb.  vii.  1-17),  indirectly  supported  by 
other  passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xxiv.  37-39 ; 
Luke  xvii.  28-32;  Rom.  ix.  10-13,  &c.),  and  in- 
stinctively adopted  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
history  itself. 

Even  in  the  brief  outline  of  the  ante-diluvian 
period,  we  may  recognize  the  mam  features  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  two  great  classes,  the  struggle  between  the 
power  of  evil  and  good,  the  apparent  triimiph  of 
the  evil,  and  its  destruction  in  the  final  judgment. 
In  the  post-diluvian  histoiy  of  the  chosen  family, 
is  seen  the  distinction  of  the  true  believers,  pos- 
sessors of  a  special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and 
special  privileges,  from  the  world  without.  In  it 
is  therefore  shadowed  out  the  histoi  y  of  the  Jewish 
Nation  and  Christian  Church,  as  regards  the  fieedom 
of  their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their 
revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blessings  and  tempta- 
tions which  belong  to  their  distinctive  position. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  unfolding  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  patriarchs  under  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  interest.  Abraham,  as  the 
type  of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually 
and  continuously  growing  under  the  education  of 
various  trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower  cha- 
racter of  Jacob,  in  whom  the  same  faith  is  seen, 
tainted  with  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  needing 
therefore  to  be  purged  by  disappointment  and  suffer- 
ing. Isaac  in  the  passive  gentleness  and  submis- 
siveness,  which  characterizes  his  whole  life,  and  is 
seen  especially  in  his  willingness  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  hand  of  his  father,  and  Joseph,  in  the  more 
active  spirit  of  love,  iu  which  he  rejoiced  to  save 
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his  family  and  to  forgive  those  who  hau  persecuted 
and  sold  him,  set  forth  the  perfect  spirit  of  sonship, 
and  are  seen  to  be  types  especially  of  Him,  in  whom 
alone  that  spirit  dwelt  iu  all  fulness. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  the  myth- 
ical school  is,  of  course,  made  an  argument  against 
the  historical  reality  of  the  whole  ;  those  who  recog- 
nise an  unity  of  principle  in  God's  dispensations  at  all 
times,  will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their  earliest 
and  simplest  form,  the  same  features  which  are  more 
fully  developed  in  their  later  periods.         [A.  B.] 

PAT'ROBAS  {narpo^as:  Patrobas).  A 
Christian  at  Home  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  According  to  late  and 
imcertain  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  70  disciples, 
became  bishop  of  Puteoli  (Pseudo-Hippolytus,  Z>e 
LXX.  Apostolis),  and  suffered  martyrdom  together 
with  Philologus  on  Nov.  4th  (Estius).  Like  many 
other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.,  this  was  borne 
by  at  least  one  member  of  the  emperor's  household 
(Suet.  Galba,  20;  Martial,  Ep.  ii.  32,  3).  Pro- 
bably the  name  is  a  contraction,  like  others  of  the 
same  termination,  and  stands  for  Tlarpd^ios  (see 
Wolf,  Cur.  Philolog.).  [VV.  T.  B.] 

PATEOCLUS  indTpoKKos:  Patroclus),  the 
father  of  Nicanor,  the  famous  adversary  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (2  Mace.  viii.  9). 

PAU  (lys,  but  in  1  Chr.  i.  50,  Pai,  ''J?S,  though 
some  copies  agree  with  the  reading  in  Gen. :  ^oywp : 
P/tau),  the  capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  39).  Its  position  is  unknown.  The  only  name 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  it  is  Phauara,  a  ruined 
place  in  Idumaea  mentioned  by  Seetzen.   [W.  L.  B.] 

PAUL  (JlavKos:  Paulus),  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 

Oriijinal  Authorities. — Nearly  all  the  original 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Out  of  a  comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  account 
of  the  really  important  period  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  have 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  of 
knowledge  ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  few 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  ter- 
minates. 

The  history  and  the  Epistles  lie  side  by  side,  and 
are  to  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  an- 
other. It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  historian  to 
write  a  life  of  St.  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  re- 
ceived name  of  his  book  would  seem  to  imply. 
The  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  Chiist 
on  the  earth.  The  large  space  which  St.  Paul 
occupies  in  it  is  due  to  the  important  part  which 
he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom.  As  to  the 
Epistles,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they 
were  written  without  reference  to  the  history  ;  and 
there  is  no  attempt  in  the  Canon  to  combine  them 
with  it  so  as  to  form  what  w^  should  call  in  modern 
phrase  the  Apostle's  "  Life  and  Letters."  What 
amount  of  agreement,  and  what  amount  of  discre- 

»  In  his  Patdus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi,  Stuttgart, 
1845. 

b  The  story  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Scrip.  Heel.  Cat. 
'  Paulus '),  that  St.  Paul's  parents  lived  at  Gischala  in 
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pancy,  may  be  observed  between  these  independent 
authorities,  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  various  opi- 
nions are  entertained.  The  most  adverse  and  extreme 
criticism  is  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Baur  of  Tiibin- 
gen,"  who  finds  so  much  opposition  between  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  few  authentic  Pauline  Epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  he  pronounces 
the  history  to  be  an  inteiested  fiction.  But  his 
criticism  is  the  very  caricature  of  captiousness. 
We  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied  to  any  history 
and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticity,  and  we 
feel  irresistibly  how  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  it 
is.  Putting  aside  this  extreme  view,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with 
in  reconciling  completely  the  Acts  and  the  received 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  What  the  solutions  of  such 
difficulties  may  be,  whether  there  are  any  direct  con- 
tradictions, how  far  the  apparent  difterences  may 
be  due  to  the  purpose  of  the  respective  writers,  by 
what  arrangement  all  the  facts  presented  to  us  may 
best  be  dove-tailed  together, — these  are  the  various 
questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupation  to 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  St.  Paul,  and  upon 
some  of  which  it  seems  to  be  yet  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a  decisive  conclusion. 

We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  a 
genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luke,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the  Epistles 
at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to  occupy  in 
the  history 

Prominent  points  in  the  Life. — It  may  be  well 
to  state  befoiehand  a  few  of  the  principal  occur- 
rences upon  which  the  great  work  done  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  world  is  seen  to  depend,  and  which  therefore 
serve  as  landmarks  in  his  life.  Foremost  of  all  is 
his  Conversion.  This  was  the  main  root  of  his 
whole  life,  outward  and  inward.  Next  after  this, 
we  may  specify  his  Labours  at  Antioch.  From 
these  we  pass  to  the  First  Missionary  Journey,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  St.  Paul 
first  assumed  the  character  of  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Visit  to  Jerusalem, 
for  the  sake  of  settling  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  law,  was  a  critical 
point,  both  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Apostle.  The  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Europe,  with  the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi, 
Athens,  and  Corinth,  was  the  boldest  step  in  the 
carrying  out  of  St.  Paul's  mission.  A  third  great 
missionary  journey,  chiefly  characterized  by  a  long 
stay  at  Ephesus,  is  further  interesting  from  its  con- 
nexion with  four  leading  Epistles.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  apprehension  of  St.  Paul 
at  Jerusalem,  and  his  imprisomnent  at  Caesarea. 
And  the  last  event  of  which  we  have  a  full  nar- 
rative is  the  Voyage  to  Borne. 

The  relation  of  these  events  to  external  chrono- 
logy will  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  before  his  Conversion. — Up  to 
the  time  of  his  going  forth  as  an  avowed  preacher 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Apostle  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Saul.  This  was  the  Jewish  name 
which  he  received  from  his  Jewish  parents.  But 
though  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  born  in 
a  Gentile  city.     Of  his  parents  we  know  nothing,'> 

Galilee,  and  that,  having  been  bom  there,  the  infant  Saul 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus  upon  the  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Romans,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  Gischala  was  not  taken  until  a  much  later  time,  and 
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•xcept  that  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a  Pliarisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  that 
he  had  acquired  by  some  means  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ("  I  was  fiee  bom,"  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that 
he  was  settled  in  Tarsus.  *'  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city"  (Acts 
xxi.  39 ).  Our  attention  seems  to  be  specially 
called  to  this  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Saul  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  it  in  connexion  with  his 
name.  Here  he  must  have  learnt  to  use  the 
Greek  language  with  freedom  and  mastery  in 
both  speaking  and  writing;  and  the  general  tone 
and  atmosphere  of  a  cultivated  community  cannot 
have  been  without  their  effect  upon  his  highly  sus- 
ceptible nature.  At  Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that 
trade  of  (rKT]vowoi6s  (Acts  xviii.  3),  at  which  he 
afterwards  occasionally  wrought  with  his  own 
hands.  There  was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called  Cili- 
cium,  manufactured  in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used 
for  tents.  Saul's  trade  was  probably  that  of  making 
tents  of  this  haircloth.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
family  were  in  the  necessitous  condition  which 
such  manual  labour  commonly  implies;  for  it  was 
a  wholesome  custom  amongst  the  Jews,  to  teach 
every  child  some  trade,  though  there  might  be 
little  prospect  of  his  depending  upon  it  for  his 
living. 

When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defence  before  his 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.),  he  tells  them 
that  though  bom  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been  "  brought 
up"  {avareOpafx/xivos)  in  Jerusalem.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was  re- 
moved, in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  educa- 
tion, to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  may 
imagine  him  airiving  there,  perhaps  at  some  age  = 
between  10  and  15,  already  a  Hellenist,  speaking 
Greek  and  familiar  with  the  Greek  vei-sion  of  the 
Scriptures,  possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade,  the  elements  of  Gentile  learning, — to  be 
taught  at  Jerusalem  "  according  to  the  perfect 
manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers."  He  learnt,  he 
says,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  He  who  was  to 
resist  so  stoutly  the  usurpations  of  the  law,  had  for 
his  teacher  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
doctors  of  the  law.  [Gamaliel.]  It  is  singular, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  interven- 
tion in  the  Apostolical  history,  the  master's  coun- 
sels of  toleration  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
persecuting  zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pupil. 
The  temper  of  Gamaliel  himself  was  moderate  and 
candid,  and  he  was  personally  free  from  bigotry; 
but  his  teaching  was  that  of  the  sti'ictest  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  bore  its  natural  fi'uit  when  lodged  in 
the  ardent  and  thorough-going  nature  of  Saul. 
Other  fruits,  besides  that  of  a  zeal  which  persecuted 
the  Church,  may  no  doubt  be  leferred  to  the  time 
when  Saul  sat  at  tlie  feet  of  Gamaliel.  A  thorough 
training  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  traditions  of 
the  elders  under  an  acute  and  accomplished  master, 
must  have  done  much  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Saul, 
and  to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  so  intensely  inte- 
rested. And  we  are  not  at  all  bound  to  suppose 
that,  because  his  zeal  for  the  law  was  strong  enough 
to  set  him  upon  persecuting  the  believers  in  Jesus, 


■with  the  Apostle's  own  statement  that  he  was  bom  at 
Tarsus  (Acts  xxii.  3). 

■^  His  words  in  the  speech  before  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi. 
4,  5),  according  to  the  received  text,  refer  exclusively 
to  his  life  at  Jerusalem.     But  if  we  read,  with  the 
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he  had  therefore  experienced  none  of  the  doubts 
and  struggles  which,  according  to  his  subsequent 
testimony,  it  was  the  nature  of  the  law  to  produce. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  as 
absent  from  the  spiritual  life  of  Saul  as  he  passed 
from  boyhood  to  manhood.  Earnest  persecutors 
are,  oftener  than  not,  men  who  have  been  tormented 
by  inward  struggles  and  perplexities.  The  pupil 
of  Gamaliel  may  have  been  crushing  a  multitmie  of 
conflicts  in  his  own  mind  when  he  threw  himself 
into  the  holy  work  of  extirpating  the  new  heresy. 

Saul  was  yet  "a  young  man"  (veavlas.  Acts 
vii.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that  sudden 
expansion  which  was  connected  with  the  ordaining 
of  the  Seven  appointed  to  sei-ve  tables,  and  with 
the  special  power  and  inspiration  of  Stephen. 
Amongst  those  who  disputed  with  Stephen  were 
some  "  of  them  of  Cilicia."  We  naturally  think  of 
Saul  as  having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  finA 
him  afterwards  keeping  the  clothes  of  those  suborned 
witnesses  who,  according  to  the  law  (Deut.  xvii. 
7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  "  Saul," 
says  the  sacred  writer,  significantlv,  "was  consent- 
ing unto  his  death."  The  angelic  glory  that  shone 
from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  Divine  truth  of  his 
words,  failing  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  religious 
hatred  now  burning  in  Saul's  bieast,  must  have 
embittered  and  aggravated  its  rage.  Saul  was 
passing  through  a  tenible  crisis  for  a  man  of  his 
nature.  But  he  was  not  one  to  be  moved  from  his 
stern  purpose  by  the  native  retinement  and  tender- 
ness which  he  must  have  been  stifling  within  him. 
He  was  the  most  unwearied  and  unrelenting  of  per- 
secutors. "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the 
Church,  entering  into  eveiy  house,  and  haling  men 
and  women,  committed  them  to  prison "  (Acts 
viii.  3). 

Saul's  Conversion. — The  persecutor  was  to  be  con- 
verted. What  the  nature  of  that  conversion  was,  we 
are  now  to  observe. — Having  undertaken  to  follow  up 
the  believers  "  unto  strange  cities,"  Saul  naturally 
turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus,  expecting  to  find, 
amongst  the  numerous  Jewish  I'esidents  of  that  po- 
pulous city,  some  adherents  of  "the  way"  (rrjs 
dSov),  and  trusting,  we  must  presume,  to  be 
allowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  governor  to  appre- 
hend them.  What  befell  him  as  he  joinneved  thi- 
ther, is  related  in  detail  three  limes  in  the  Acts,  first 
by  the  historian  in  his  own  peison,  then  in  the  two 
addresses  made  by  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  before 
Agrippa.  These  three  narratives  are  not  rej)etitions 
of  one  another:  there  are  differences  between  them 
which  some  critics  choose  to  consider  irreconcile- 
able.  Considering  that  the  same  author  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  accounts,  we  gain  nothing,  of  couise, 
for  the  authenticity  of  their  statements  by  bringing 
them  into  agreement ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  author  himself  could  not  have  been  conscious 
of  any  contradictions  in  the  narratives.  He  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  motive  for  placing  side  by 
side  inconsistent  reports  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  ; 
and  that  he  should  have  .admitted  inconsistencies  on 
such  a  matter  through  mere  carelessness,  is  hardly 
credible.  Of  the  three  nanatives,  that  of  the  his- 
torian himself  must  claim  to  be  the  most  purely 


better  authorities,  ev  re  'Up.  for  iv  'lep.  he  may  be 
speaking  of  the  life  he  led  "amongst  his  own  ppople" 
at  Tarsus  or  elsewhere,  as  uell  as  of  his  residence  at 
Jerusalem. 
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historical:  St.  Paul's  subsequent  accounts  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  purpose  for  which  he 
introduced  them.  St.  Luke's  statement  is  to  be 
read  in  Acts  ix.  3-19,  where,  however,  the  words 
"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,"  in- 
cluded in  the  Vulgate  and  English  version,  ought 
to  be  omitted.  The  sudden  light  from  heaven  ;  the 
voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to  His  perse- 
cutor; Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded,  over- 
come ;  the  three  days'  suspense ;  the  coming  of 
Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  ;  and  Saul's  bap- 
tism ; — these  were  the  leading  features,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  historian,  of  the  great  event,  and  in  these  we 
must  look  for  the  chief  significance  of  the  con- 
version. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  historical  relation  with 
those  which  we  have  in  St.  Paul's  speeches  (Acts 
xxii.  and  xxvi.).     The  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider each  in  its  place.     But  we  have  here  to  deal 
with   the    bare   facts  of  agreement    or   difference. 
With  regard  to  the  light,  the  speeches  add  to  what 
St.  Luke  tells  us   that  the  phenomenon  occurred 
at  mid-day,  and  that  the  light  shone  round,  and  was 
visible  to,   Saul's  companions  as  well  as  himself. 
The  2nd  speech  says,  that  at  the  shining  of  this 
light,  the  whole  company  ('•  we  all")  fell  to  the 
ground.     This  is  not  contradicted  by  what  is  said, 
ix.  7,  "  the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless,"  for  there  is  no  emphasis  on  "  stood," 
nor   is  the  standing  antithetical  to   Saul's   falling 
down.     We  have  but  to  suppose  the  others  rising 
before  Saul,  or  standing  still  afterwards  in  greater 
perplexity,    through  not  seeing  or  hearing  what 
Saul   saw  and  heard,   to  I'econcile  the   narratives 
without  forcing  either.     After  the  question,  "  Why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  the  2nd  speech  adds,  "It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."     Then 
both  the  speeches  supply  a  question  and  answer — 
"  I  answered,  who  art  thou,  Lord?    And  he  said,  I 
am  Jesus  (of  Nazareth),  whom  thou  persecutest." 
In  the  direction   to  go  into  Damascus  and  await 
ordei-s  there,  the  1st  speech  agrees  with  Acts  ix. 
But  whereas  according   to  that  chapter  the   men 
with  Saul  "  heard  the  voice,"  in  the  1st  speech  it 
is  said  "  they  heaiti  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake 
to  me."     It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the 
two  passages,  that  the  men  actually  heard  sounds, 
but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice.     With  regard 
to  the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  collision  between 
the  9th  chapter  and  the  1st  speech,  the  latter  only 
atti-ibuting  additional  words  to  Ananias.     The  2nd 
speech  ceases  to  give  details  of  the  conversion  after 
the  words,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest. 
But  rise  and  stand  on  thy  feet."     St.  Paul  adds, 
from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  He  had  appeared  to  him.    It  is  easy  to 
say  that  in  ascribing  these  words  to  Jesus,  St.  Paul 
or  his  professed  reporter  is  violating  the  order  and 
sequence  of  the  earlier  accounts.     But,  if  we  bear 
ill  mind  the  nature  and  purpose  of  St.  Paul's  address 
before  Agrippa,  we  shall  surely  not  suppose  that  he 
is  violating  the  strict  truth,  when  he  adds  to  the 
words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  him  at  the  moment  of 
the  light  and  the  sound,  without  interposing  any 
refei-ence  to  a  later  occasion,  that  fuller  exposition 
of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis  through  which  he  was 
passing,  which  he  was  not  to  receive  till  afterwards. 
What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus  on  the  way 
as  he  journeyed,  was  afterwards  interpreted,  to  the 
mind  of  Saul,  into  those  definite  expressions. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that,  whatever  we  hold 
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as  to  the  external  nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
considering,  the  whole  transaction  was  essentiallv, 
in  any  case,  a  spiritual  communication.  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  manifested  Himself  as  a  Living  Person 
to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  very 
words  could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial  fact 
declared  to  us.  The  purport  of  the  three  narratives 
is  that  an  actual  conversation  took  place  between 
Saul  and  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
none  of  them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen  Jesus.  The 
gi-ounds  for  believing  that  he  did  are  the  two  ex- 
pressions of  Ananias  (Acts  ix.  17),  "  The  Lord  Jesus, 
who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way,"  and  (Acts 
xxii.  14)  "  That  thou  shouldest  see  the  Just  One," 
and  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  8),  "  Last 
of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also."  Comparing  these 
passages  with  the  narratives,  we  conclude,  either 
that  Saul  had  an  instantaneous  vision  of  .lesus  as 
the  flash  of  light  blinded  him,  or  that  the  "seeing" 
was  that  apprehension  of  His  presence  which  would 
go  with  a  real  convei-sation.  How  it  was  that  SauL 
"  saw  "  and  "  heard  "  we  are  quite  unable  to  de- 
termine. That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or  voice, 
were  both  different  from  any  ordinary  phenomena 
with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were  familiar, 
is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  narrative.  It  is 
also  implied  that  they  were  specially  significant  to 
Saul,  and  not  to  those  with  him.  We  gather  there- 
fore that  there  were  real  outward  phenomena, 
through  which  Saul  was  made  inwardly  sensible  of 
a  Presence  revealed  to  him  alone. 

Externally  there  was  a  flash  of  light.  Spiritually 
"  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,"  shone  upon  Saul,  anu 
convicted  the  darkness  of  the  heart  which  had  shut 
out  Love  and  knew  not  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
Externally  Saul  fisll  to  the  ground.  Spiritually  he 
was  prostrated  by  shame,  when  he  knew  whom  he 
had  been  persecuting.  Externally  sounds  issued  out 
of  heaven.  Spiritually  the  Crucified  said  to  Saul, 
with  tender  remonstrance,  "  I  am  Jesus,  why  per- 
secutest thou  me  ?"  Whether  audibly  to  his  com- 
panions, or  audibly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  only,  Saul 
confessed  himself  in  the  spirit  the  servant  of  Him 
whose  name  he  had  hated.  He  gave  himself  up, 
without  being  able  to  see  his  way,  to  the  disposal 
of  Him  whom  he  now  knew  to  have  vindicated  His 
claim  over  him  by  the  very  sacrifice  which  for- 
merly he  had  despised.  The  Pharisee  was  con- 
verted, once  for  all,  into  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the 
Crucified. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of 
the  outward  phenomena  attending  his  conversion 
is  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  He  was  seen 
of  me  also."  But  there  is  one  important  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  distinctly  of  .lis  conversion 
itself.  Dr.  Baur  {Paulns,  p.  64),  with  his  readi- 
ness to  find  out  discrepancies,  insists  that  this  pas- 
sage represents  quite  a  different  process  from  that 
recorded  in  the  Acts.  It  is  manifestly  not  a  repe- 
tition of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  considering, 
but  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  it.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  15,  16)  St.  Paul 
has  these  words:  "When  it  pleased  God,  who  sepa- 
rated me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me 
by  His  giace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I 
might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  ."  (diro- 
Ka\v\pat  rhv  vlhv  avTov  tV  ffioi).  What  words 
could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the  spiritual 
experience  which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  way  to 
Damascus  ?     The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
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of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative. 
This  manifestation  was  brought  about  through  a 
removal  of  the  veils  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
•which  blinded  the  eyes  of  Saul  to  a  Crucified 
Deliverer,  conquering  through  sacrifice.  And,  what- 
evei'  part  the  senses  may  have  played  in  the  trans- 
action, the  essence  of  it  in  any  case  must  have  been 
Saul's  inward  vision  of  a  spiritual  Lord  close  to  his 
•spirit,  from  whom  he  could  not  escape,  whose  every 
command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey  in  the  Spirit. 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new 
convictions  of  that  mid-day  immediately  cleared  and 
settled  themselves  in  Saul's  mind.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  was  then  converted,  or  turned  round. 
For  a  while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of 
awe  and  expectation.  He  was  being  "  led  by  the 
hand  "  spiritually  by  his  Master,  as  well  as  bodily 
by  his  companions.  Thus  entering  Damascus  as  a 
servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  sought  the  house  of 
one  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  intended  to  persecute. 
Judas  may  have  been  known  to  his  guest  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  Ceiiainly  the  fame  of  Saul's 
coming  had  preceded  him  ;  and  Ananias,  "  a  devout 
man  according  to  the  law,"  but  a  believer  in  Jesus, 
when  directed  by  the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at 
what  he  is  told  concerning  the  notorious  persecutor. 
He  obeys,  however ;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  name 
of  "  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in 
the  way,"  he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may 
receive  his  sight  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thereupon  Saul's  eyes  are  immediately  purged,  and 
his  sight  is  restored.  "  The  same  hour,"  says  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xs'u.  13),  "  I  looked  up  upon  him.  And 
he  said,  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee, 
that  thou  shouldest  know  His  will,  and  see  the  Just 
One,  and  shouldest  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth. 
For  thou  shalt  be  His  witness  unto  all  men  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  heard."  Every  word  in  this 
address  strikes  some  chord  which  we  hear  sounded 
again  and  again  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  new 
convert  is  not,  as  it  is  so  common  to  say,  converted 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity — the  God  of  the 
Jewish  fathers  chooses  him.  He  is  chosen  to  know 
God's  will.  That  will  is  manifested  in  the  Righteous 
One.  Him  Saul  sees  and  hears,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  a  witness  of  Him  to  all  men.  The  etenial 
will  of  the  God  of  Abraham  ;  that  will  revealed  in 
a  IJighteous  Son  of  God;  the  testimony  concerning 
Him,  a  Gospel  to  mankind  : — these  are  the  essentially 
Pauline  principles  which  are  declared  in  all  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostle,  and  illustrated  in  all  his  actions. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul  received  the 
■washing  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism.  He  then 
broke  his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened: 
an  image,  again,  of  the  strengthening  of  his  faint 
and  hungering  spirit  through  a  pai  ticipation  in  the 
Divine  life  of  the  Church  at  Damascus.  He  was  at 
once  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples, 
and  began  without  delay  the  work  to  which  Ananias 
had  designated  him  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
his  hearers  he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the  synagogues, 
■declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  This  was  the 
natural  sequel  to  his  conversion:  he  was  to  pro- 
claim Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the  Jews  as  their 
■own  Christ,  afterwards  to  the  world  as  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God. 

The  naiTative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
Was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing  vigour, 
for  "many  days,"  up  to  the  time  when  imminent 
danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  ^i.  17, 18)  we  leani  that  the  many 
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days  were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three  years," 
and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  procui-e 
authority  to  preach  fi-om  the  Apostles  that  were 
before  him,  went  after  his  conversion  into  Arabia, 
and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus.  We  know 
nothing  whatever  of  this  ^isit  to  Arabia — to  what 
district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed,  or  for  what 
purpose  he  went  there.  From  the  antithetical  way 
in  which  it  is  opposed  to  a  visit  to  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  we  infer  that  it  took  place  before  he 
deliberately  committed  himself  to  the  task  of  pro- 
claiming Jesus  as  the  Christ;  and  also,  with  some 
probability,  that  he  was  seeking  seclusion,  in  order 
that,  by  conferring  •'  not  with  tlesh  and  blood,"  but 
with  the  Lord  in  the  Spirit,  he  might  receive  more 
deeply  into  his  mind  the  commission  given  him  at  his 
conversion.  That  Saul  did  not  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  the  "  three  years"  at  Damascus  seem» 
probable,  for  these  two  reasons  :  ( 1 )  that  the  anger 
of  the  Jews  was  not  likely  to  have  borne  with  two 
or  three  years  of  such  a  life  as  Saul's  now  was 
without  growing  to  a  height ;  and  (2)  that  the 
disciples  at  Jerusalem  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  mistrust  Saul  as  they  did,  if  they  had  heard  of 
him  as  preaching  Jesus  at  Damascus  for  the  same 
considerable  period.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
Saul  was  in  Arabia  all  the  time  he  was  not  disput- 
ing at  Damascus.  For  all  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary  he  may  have  gone  to  Antioch  or  Tarsus 
or  anywhere  else,  or  he  may  have  remained  silent 
at  Damascus  for  some  time  after  retm-uing  from 
Arabia. 

Mow  that  we  have  an-ived  at  Saul's  departure 
from  Damascus,  we  ai  e  again  upon  historical  ground, 
and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  his  2nd  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  According  to  the  former,  the  Jews 
lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him,  and 
watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might  not 
escape  from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disciples  took 
him  by  night  and  let  him  down  in  a  basket  from 
the  wall.  According  to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32) 
it  was  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the  king  who 
watched  for  him,  desiring  to  apprehend  him.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  statements. 
We  might  similarly  say  that  our  Lord  was  put  to 
death  either  by  the  Jews  or  by  the  Roman  governor. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  an 
officer  of  king  Aretas  should  be  governing  in  Da- 
mascus, and  why  he  should  lend  himself  to  the 
designs  of  the  Jews.  But  we  learn  from  secular 
history  that  the  affairs  of  Damascus  were,  at  the 
time,  in  such  an  unsettled  state  as  to  make  the  nar- 
rative not  improbable.  [Aretas.]  Having  es- 
caped from  Damascus,  Saul  betook  himself  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  there  "  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the 
disciples;  but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and 
believed  not  that  he  was  a  disciple."  In  this 
natural  but  trying  difficulty  Saul  was  befriended 
by  one  whose  name  was  henceforth  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his.  Barnabas  became  his  sponsor  to 
the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem,  assuring 
them — from  some  personal  knowledge,  we  must 
presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's  convereion  and  sub- 
sequent behaviour  at  Damascus.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  seeing  and  hearing  are  still  the  leading 
features  in  the  conversion,  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
in  the  preaching.  Bamabas  declared  how  "  Saul 
had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and  that  he  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  how  that  he  had  preached 
boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  n;mie  of  Jesus."     Bar- 
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nabiis's  introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Paul  "  was  with  them  coming  in  and 
going  out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  educa- 
tion made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant 
agumst  the  "  Grecians  ;"  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out  fiom  the  other 
believers  as  the  object  of  a  murderous  hostility.  He 
was  thei  efbi  e  again  urged  to  flee ;  and  by  way  of 
Caesirca  betook  himself  to  his  native  city  Tarsus. 

]n  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  adds 
certain  particulai-s,  in  which  only  a  perverse  and 
captious  criticism  could  see  anything  contradictory 
to  the  facts  just  related.  He  tells  us  that  his  motive 
lor  going  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere 
else  was  that  he  might  see  Peter ;  that  he  abode 
with  him  fitteen  days ;  that  the  only  Apostles  he 
saw  were  Peter  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  ;  and 
that  afterwards  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia,  remaining  unknown  by  face,  though 
well-known  for  his  conversion,  to  the  churches  in 
Judaea  vhich  were  in  Christ.  St.  Paul's  object  in 
referring  to  this  connexion  of  his  with  those  who 
were  Apostles  before  him,  was  to  show  that  he 
had  never  accepted  his  apostleship  as  a  commission 
from  them.  On  this  point  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  entirely  agrees  with  St.  Paul's  own  earnest 
asseverations  in  his  Epistles.  He  leceived  his  com- 
mission from  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  also  mediately 
through  Ananias.  This  commission  included  a 
special  designation  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gentiles. 
Upon  the  latter  designation  he  did  not  act,  until 
circumstances  opened  the  way  for  it.  But  he  at 
once  began  to  proclaim  Jesus  as  the  Christ  to  his 
own  countrymen.  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the 
Apostles,  not  as  seeking  their  sanction,  but  as  having 
seen  and  heard  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  as  having  boldly 
spoken  already  in  His  name.  Probably  at  first, 
Saul's  independence  as  an  Apostle  of  Christ  was  not 
distinctly  thought  of,  either  by  himself  or  by  the 
older  Apostles.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  it 
became  so  important ;  and  then  the  reality  of  it 
appeared  plainly  from  a  reference  to  the  beginning 
of  his  Apostolic  work. 

St.  Paul  at  A7itioch. — While  Saul  was  at  Tai-sus, 
a  movement  was  going  on  at  Antioch,  which  raised 
that  city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of 
Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Antioch 
claims  a  most  conspicuous  place.  It  was  there  that 
the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  first 
took  root,  and  from  thence  that  it  was  afterwards 
piopagated.  Its  geogi-aphical  position,  its  political 
and  commercial  importance,  and  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  powerful  Jewish  element  in  its  popula- 
tion, were  the  more  obvious  characteristics  which 
adapted  it  for  such  a  use.  There  came  to  Antioch, 
when  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen 
scattered  upon  their  diti'erent  routes  the  disciples 
who  had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
hear  them  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Until  Antioch  was  reached,  the  word  was  spoken 
"  to  none  but  unto  Jews  only"  (Acts  xi.  19).  But 
here  the  Gentiles  also  (oi  "EWrives) — not,  as  in 
the  A.  v.,  "the  Grecians,"  —  were  amongst  the 
hearers  of  the  word.  A  great  number  believed ; 
and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas 
Was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Antioch. 

As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  "  much 
people  was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  Barnabas  felt  the 
need  of  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul. 
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Possibly  ab  Damascus,  cei-fcvinly  at  Jerusalem,  he 
had  been  a  witness  of  Saul's  energy  and  devoted- 
ness,  and  skill  in  disputation.  He  had  been  drawn 
to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  most  brotherly  affection. 
He  therefore  longed  for  him  as  a  helper,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  Antioch.  There  they 
laboured  together  unremittingly  for  "  a  whole 
year,"  mixing  with  the  constant  assemblies  of  the 
believers,  and  "  teaching  much  people."  All  this 
time,  as  St.  Luke  would  give  us  to  understand, 
Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barnabas.  Until  "  Saul  " 
became  "  Paul,"  we  read  of  "  Barnabas  and  Saul  " 
(Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xiii.  2,  7).  Afterwards  the 
order  changes  to  "  Paul  and  Barnabas."  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  during  the  An- 
tioch period.  He  held  and  taught,  in  common 
with  the  other  Jewish  believers,  the  simple  faith  in 
Jesus  the  Christ,  crucified  and  raised  from  the 
dead.  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the 
simplicity  of  this  faith.  But  new  circumstances 
stined  up  new  questions ;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul 
of  Tarsus  that  it  was  given  to  see,  more  clearly 
than  any  others  saw,  those  new  applications  of  the 
old  truth,  those  deep  and  world-wide  relations  of  it, 
with  which  his  work  was  to  be  permanently  asso- 
ciated. In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  the  Divine  government,  facts  were  silently 
growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occasion  the 
future  developments  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  unprece- 
dented accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at  Antioch. 

An  opportunity  soon  occun-ed,  of  which  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for 
proving  the  affection  of  these  new  disciples  towards 
their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitting  the 
two  communities  together  in  the  bonds  of  practical 
fellowship.  A  manifest  impulse  fi-om  the  Holy 
Spirit  began  this  work.  There  came  "  prophets " 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch:  "and  there  stood  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world."  The  "  prophets  "  who  now  arrived 
may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and  Manaen, 
mentioned  in  xiii.  1.,  besides  Agabus  and  others. 
The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not  have  been 
purposeless ;  it  would  naturally  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren  and  the 
duty  of  the  richer.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfil- 
ment followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of  the 
coming  famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch  deter- 
mined to  send  contributions  immediately  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  elders  of 
that  Church  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 
The  time  of  this  dearth  is  vaguely  designated  in  the 
Acts  as  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  ascertained 
from  Josephus's  history,  that  a  severe  famine  did 
actually  prevail  in  Judaea,  and  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  very  time  fixed  by  the  event  recorded 
in  Acts  xii.,  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
was  in  a.d.  44.  [Agabus.] 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere 
safe  conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are 
bound  to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother- 
Church  and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is 
illustrative,  examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the 
early  Church.  The  Apostles  did  not  go  forth  to 
teach  a  system,  but  to  enlarge  a  body.  The  Spirit 
which   directed  and   furthered   their   laboure   was 
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essentially  the  Spirit  of  fellowship.  By  this  Spirit 
Saul  of  Tai-sus  was  being  practically  trained  in 
strict  co-operation  with  his  elders  in  the  Church. 
The  habits  which  he  learnt  now  were  to  aid  in 
guarding  him  at  a  later  time  fi-om  supposing  that 
the  independence  which  he  was  bound  to  claim, 
should  involve  the  slightest  breach  or  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  the  universal  brotherhood. 

Having  discharged  their  errand,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  them  an- 
other helper,  John  surnamed  Marlv,  sister's  son  to 
Barnabas.  The  work  of  prophesying  and  teaching 
was  resumed.  Several  of  the  oldest  and  most  ho- 
noured of  the  believers  in  Jesus  were  expounding 
the  way  of  God  and  organizing  the  Church  in  that 
busy  metropolis.  Travellers  were  incessantly  pass- 
uig  to  and  fro.  Antioch  was  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  question  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the  "  Christians  "  at 
Antioch,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of 
cure,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  world'l  The 
(Jospel  is  not  for  Judaea  alone:  here  are  we  called 
by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ?  "  The 
Chuich  was  pregnant  with  a  gi'eat  movement,  and 
tiie  time  of  her  delivery  was  at  hand.  We  forget 
the  whole  method  of  the  Divine  work  in  the  nurture 
of  the  Church,  if  we  ascribe  to  the  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  any  theatrical  suddenness,  and  discon- 
nect them  from  the  thoughts  which  were  brooding 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  At  every  point  we  find 
both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings  preparing 
the  crisis.  Something  of  direct  expectation  seems  to 
be  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch,  that  they  were  "  ministering  to  the 
J.ord,  and  fasting,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to 
them.  Without  doubt  they  knew  it  for  a  seal  set 
upon  previous  surmises,  when  the  voice  came  clearly 
to  the  general  mind,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them." 
That  "  work"  was  partially  known  already  to  the 
Christians  of  Antioch :  who  could  be  so  fit  for  it 
as  the  two  brothers  in  the  faith  and  in  mutual 
aflection,  the  son  of  exhortation,  and  the  highly  ac- 
complished and  imdaunted  convert  who  had  from 
the  first  been  called  "  a  chosen  vessel,  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  ?  " 

When  we  look  back,  from  the  higher  ground  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolic  activity,  to  the  years  that  passed 
between  his  conversion  and  the  first  missionary 
journey,  we  cannot  observe  without  reverence  the 
patient  humility  with  which  Saul  waited  for  his 
Master's  time.  He  did  not  say  for  once  only, 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  Obe- 
dience to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple. Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's 
direction,  he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time  as 
the  subordinate  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the  faith. 
He  was  thus  the  better  prepared,  when  the  call 
came,  to  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call 
conferred  upon  him.  He  left  Antioch,  however, 
still  the  second  to  Barnabas.  Everything  was  done 
with  ordeily  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of  the 
two  missionaries.  Their  brethien,  after  fasting  and 
prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them,  and  so  they  de- 
parted. 

The  first  Missionary  Journey. — Much  must  have 
been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul  as  to  the  issues 
of  the  journey  ou  which  they  embarked.     But  one 
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thing  was  clear  to  them,  that  they  were  sent  forth 
to  speak  the  word  of  God.  They  did  not  go  in 
their  own  name  or  for  their  own  purposes:  they 
were  instruments  for  uttering  what  the  Eternal  God 
Himself  was  saying  to  men.  We  shall  find  in  the 
history  a  perfectly  definite  representation  of  -what 
St.  Paul  announced  and  taught  as  he  journeyed 
from  city  to  city.  But  the  first  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  his  teaching  was  the  absolute  conviction  that 
he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  Heavenly  message.  It 
is  idle  to  discuss  St.  Paul's  character  or  views  with- 
out recognising  this  fact.  We  are  compelled  to 
think  of  him  as  of  a  man  who  was  capable  of  che- 
rishing such  a  conviction  with  perfect  assurance. 
We  are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  the  unspeakable 
influence  which  that  conviction  must  have  exerted 
upon  his  nature.  The  writer  of  the  Acts  proceeds 
upon  the  same  assumption.  He  tells  us  that  as 
soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul  reached  Cyprus,  they 
began  to  "  announce  the  word  of  God," 

The  second  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the 
present  they  delivered  their  message  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews  only.  They  trod  the  old  path 
till  they  should  be  drawn  out  of  it.  But  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  island,  from  Salamis  to 
Paphos,  they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doc- 
trine to  an  eminent  Gentile,  Sergius  Paolus,  the 
proconsul.  This  Roman  officer,  like  so  many  of 
his  countrymen,  had  already  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Jewish  teaching  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
corrupt  form  of  magical  pretensions,  which  throve 
so  luxuriantly  upon  the  godless  credulity  of  that 
age.  A  Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or  Elymas,  a  magus 
and  false  prophet,  had  attached  himself  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  had  no  doubt  interested  his  mind,  for  he 
was  an  intelligent  man,  with  what  he  had  told  him 
of  the  history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews,  [Elymas.] 
Accordingly,  when  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the 
strange  teachers  who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews 
the  advent  of  their  trae  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see 
them  and  sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinct- 
ively hating  the  Apostles,  and  seeing  his  influence 
over  the  proconsul  in  danger  of  perishing,  did  what 
he  could  to  withstand  them.  Then  Saul,  "  who  is 
also  called  Paul,"  denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable 
tei-ms,  declared  against  him  God's  sentence  of  tem- 
porary blindness.  The  blindness  immediately  falls 
upon  him ;  and  the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene 
and  persuaded  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  be- 
comes a  believer. 

There  is  a  singular  parallelism  in  several  points 
between  the  history  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Acts.  Baur  presents  it  in  a  highly 
effective  forai  {Paulus,  p.  91  &c.),  to  support  his 
theory  of  the  composition  of  this  book  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  services  which  he  has  incidentally  ren- 
dered to  the  full  understanding  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  Thus  St.  Paul's  discomfiture  of 
Elymas  reminds  us  of  St.  Peter's  denunciation  of 
Simon  Magus.  The  two  incidents  bring  strongly 
before  us  one  of  the  gieat  adverse  elements  with 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  contend  in  that  age. 
Everywhere  there  were  counterfeits  of  the  spiritual 
powers  which  the  Apostles  claimed  and  put  forth. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  preachers  of  Christ, — not 
so  much  to  prove  themselves  stronger  than  the  ma- 
gicians and  soothsavers,  as  to  guard  against  being 
confounded  with  them.  One  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  true  servants  of  the  Spirit  would  be  that  of 
not  trading  upon  their  spiritual  powers  (Acts  viii. 
20),     Another  would  be  that  of  shunning  every 
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>ort  of  concea]ment  and  ai-tific*',  ami  courting  the 
ilAylight  of  open  truth.  St.  P.uil's  i;uiguap;p  to 
Silyio.ss  is  studiously  directed  to  the  reproof  of  tfte 
tricks  of  the  relit^ious  impostor.  The  Apostle,  full  of 
the  true  Holy  Ghost,  looked  steadily  on  the  deceiver, 
fjK/ke  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  light  and  righteousness 
*nd  sti-aightforward  ways,  and  put  forth  the  power 
of  that  God  for  the  vindication  of  truth  against 
delusion.  The  punishment  of  Elymas  was  itself 
symbolical,  and  conveyed  "  teaching  of  the  Loid." 
He  had  chosen  to  create  a  spiritual  darkness  around 
him  ;  and  now  there  fell  upon  him  a  mist  and  a  dark- 
ness, and  he  went  about,  seeking  some  one  to  lead 
him  by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  acoor.nt  we 
refer  to  St.  Peter's  reproof  of  Simon  Magus,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  differences  as  well  as  the 
resemblance  which  we  shall  obsen-^e.  But  we  shall 
undoubtedly  gain  a  stronger  impression  of  this  part 
of  the  Apostolic  work,  viz.,  the  conflict  to  be  waged 
between  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  and 
the  evil  spirits  of  a  dark  superstition  to  which  men 
were  surrendering  themselves  as  slaves.  We  shall 
feel  the  worth  and  power  of  that  candid  and  open 
temper  in  which  alone  St.  Paul  would  commend  his 
cause  ;  and  in  the  conversion  of  Sei'gius  Paul  us  we 
shall  see  an  exemplary  type  of  many  victories  to  be 
won  by  the  trath  over  falsehood. 

This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul  now 
becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  precedence  of 
Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change 
of  name.  No  reader  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
supposing  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween Saul's  new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished 
Roman  convert.  But  on  reflection  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have  wished, 
or  have  consented,  to  change  his  own  name  for  that 
of  a  distinguished  convert.  If  we  put  Sergius 
Paulus  aside,  we  know  that  it  was  exceedingly  com- 
mon for  Jews  to  bear,  besides  their  own  Je"Msh 
name,  another  borrowed  fi-om  the  country  with 
which  they  had  become  connected.  (See  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  p.  163,  for  full  illustrations.) 
Thus  we  have  Simeon  also  named  Niger,  Barsabas 
also  named  Justus,  John  also  named  Marcus.  There 
is  no  reason  therefore  why  Saul  should  not  have 
boi-ne  from  infiKicy  the  other  name  of  Paul.  In 
that  case  he  would  be  Saul  amongst  his  own  coun- 
trymen, Paulus  amongst  the  Gentiles.  And  we  must 
understand  St.  Luke  as  wishing  to  mark  strongly 
the  transition  point  between  Saul's  activity  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  and  his  new  labours  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  by  calling  him  Saul  only, 
during  the  first,  and  Pai.',  only  afterwards. 

The  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  work  amongst 
the  Gentiles  ;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  Cyprus  that 
any  change  took  place  in  the  method  hitherto  fol- 
lowed by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Their  public  addresses  were  as  yet  confined  to  the 
synagogues  ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be  otherwise.  From 
Paphos,  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  set  sail  for  the 
mainland,  and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia. 
Here  the  heart  of  their  companion  John  failed 
him,  a'ld  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  From  Perga 
they  travelled  on  to  a  place,  obscure  in  secular  his- 
tory, tut  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ, — Antioch  inPisidia.  [Antioch 
IN  PiSii»iA.]  Here  "  they  went  into  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  sabbath-day,  and  sat  doifi..''  bni&\\ 
as  the  place  was,  it  contained  its  colony  of  Jaws, 
and  WJth  iJiem  proselytes  who  worshipped  the  God 
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oflheJeTTs.  The  degi-ee  to  which  the  Jews  Md 
spread  and  .'^ettled  themselves  over  the  world,  an) 
the  intliience  they  had  gained  over  the  more  resi)?(:1- 
able  of  their  Gentile  neighbours,  and  especially  over 
the  women  of  the  better  class,  are  lacts  difficult  tc 
appreciate  justly,  but  proved  by  undoubted  evi 
dence,  and  very  important  for  us  tD  bear  in  mirl. 
This  Pisidian  Antioch  may  have  been  more  Jewish 
than  most  similar  towns,  but  it  was  not  more  sc 
than  many  of  much  greater  size  and  importance. 
What  took  place  here  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the 
city,  is  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account  of  it^s 
bearing  on  the  history,  but  also  because  it  repre- 
sents more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwards  occurred 
in  many  ether  places. 

It  cannot  be  without  design  that  we  have  single 
but  detailed  examples  given  us  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  addresses  which  St.  Paul  used  tc 
deliver  in  appealing  to  his  different  audiences.  He 
had  to  address  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  mission- 
ary labours,  to  Jews,  knowing  and  receiving  the 
Scriptures ;  to  ignorant  barbarians ;  to  cultivated 
Greeks;  to  mobs  enraged  against  himself  peison- 
ally ;  to  magistrates  and  kings.  It  is  an  inesti- 
mable help  in  studying  the  Apostle  and  his  work, 
that  we  have  specimens  of  the  tone  and  the  argu- 
ments he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  all  these  situa- 
tions. These  will  be  noticed  in  their  places.  la 
what  he  said  at  the  synagogue  in  Antioch,  we 
recognijie  the  type  of  the  addresses  in  which  he 
would  introduce  his  message  to  his  Jewish  fellow- 
countrymen. 

The  Apostles  of  Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of 
the  assembly,  whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
were  read.  They  and  their  audience  were  united 
in  reverence  for  the  sacred  books.  Then  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangers 
but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of  exhortation 
which  might  be  in  them  to  the  people.  Paul  stood 
up,  and  beckoiiing  with  his  hand,  he  spoke. — The 
speech  is  given  in  Acts  .xiii.  16-41.  The  charac- 
teristics we  observe  in  it  are  these.  The  speaker 
begins  by  acknowledging  "  the  God  of  this  people 
Israel."  He  ascribes  to  Him  the  calling  out  of  the 
nation  and  the  conduct  of  its  subsequent  history. 
He  touches  on  the  chief  points  of  that  history  up  to 
the  reign  of  David,  whom  he  brings  out  into  pro- 
minence. He  then  names  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Son  of  David.  To  convey  some  knowledge  of  Jesus 
to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  recounts  the  chief 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history;  the  preparatory  preach- 
ing and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the  rumour  had 
spread  perhaps  to  Antioch),  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  by  the  rulers  "  who  knew  neither  Him  nor 
the  prophets,"  and  His  resun-ection.  That  Resur- 
rection is  declared  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  all  God's 
promises  of  Life,  given  to  the  fathers.  Througii 
Jesus,  therefore,  is  now  proclaimed  by  Gou  Himself 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  full  justification.  The 
Apostle  concludes  by  drawing  from  the  prophets  a 
warning  against  unbelief.  If  this  is  an  authentic 
example  of  Paul's  preaching,  it  was  impossible  foi 
Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exclusively  from  the 
Jewish  covenant  and  promises  than  did  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  How  entirely  this  discourse 
resembles  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Stephen  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  1  There  is  02iv 
one  specially  Pauline  touch  in  tne  whole, — the 
words  in  ver.  39,  "  By  Him  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  comd  not 
be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses."  '  EvidKitJy 
ioisted  in,'  say's  Banr  iy.  103),  who  Ihitikf  we  aa 
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dealing  with  a  mere  fiction,  '  to  prevent  the  speech 
fmm  appearing  too  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  slightly 
PaiiUne  air.'  Certainly,  it  sounds  like  an  echo  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  But  is 
there  therefore  the  slightest  incongi-uity  between 
this  and  the  other  parts  of  the  address  ?  Does  not 
'hat  "  forgiveness  of  sins  "  which  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  proclaimed  with  th/>  most  perfect  agreement, 
ccnnect  itself  naturally,  in  the  thoughts  of  one 
exercised  by  the  law  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been, 
with  justification  not  by  the  law  out  by  grace? 
If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just  the  faith 
which  the  older  Apostles  held  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  crucified  and  raised  from 
the  dead  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  remission  of  sins  through  Him  confiiTned 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  he  had  also 
had  those  experiences,  not  known  to  the  older  Apos- 
t'es,  of  which  we  see  the  working  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians ;  this  speech,  in  all  its 
paits,  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect ;  this  is  the 
very  teaching  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
must  have  everywhere  and  always  set  forth,  when 
he  was  speaking  "  God's  word  "  for  the  first  time  to 
an  assembly  of  his  fellow-countiymen. 

The  discourse  thus  epitomized  produced  a  strong 
impression  ;  and  the  hearers  (not  "the  Gentiles";, 
retjuested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  sabbath  day  "almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appeare  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They 
probably  felt  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
those  efforts  to  gain  Gentile  pioselytes  in  which 
they  had  themselves  been  so  successful,  and  this 
new  preaching  of  a  Messiah  in  whom  a  justification 
which  the  Law  could  net  give  was  oHeral  to  men. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  mav  have  con- 
firmed their  instinctive  apprehensions.  The  Jewish 
envy  once  roused  became  a  power  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  Gospel ;  and  these  Jews  at  Antioch  set 
themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words  which 
Paul  spoke. — We  have  here,  therefore,  a  new  phase 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  Cross  or  Nazareth  which  is 
most  immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  pro- 
claiming of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish 
importance  in  the  association  of  Gentiles  with  Jews 
as  the  receivers  of  the  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles 
iiad  been  asked  to  become  Jews,  no  offence  would 
have  been  ttiken.  But  the  proclamation  of  the 
Christ  could  not  be  thus  governed  and  restrained. 
It  overleapt,  by  its  own  force,  these  narrowing  me- 
thods. It  was  felt  to  be  addressed  not  to  one  nation 
onlj  ,  but  to  mankind. 

The  new  opposition  brought  out  new  action  on 
fhe  part  of  the  Apostles.  Rejected  by  the  Jews, 
they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles.  They  remembered  and  de- 
clared what  the  prophets  had  foretold  of  the  enlight- 
ening and  deliverance  of  the  whole  world.  In 
speaking  to  tlie  Gentiles,  therefore,  they  were 
simply  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  Covenant.  The 
gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews  wen  deprivmg 
themselves,  and  which  the  Gentiles  who  believed 
were  accepting,  is  described  as  "  etern<vl  life "  (^ 
tuiivios  C*'''?)-  I''  was  the  life  of  which  the  risen 
Jesus  was  the  fountam,  which  Peter  and  John  had 
declared   at  Jerus.alera,  and  of  which  all  acts  of 
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heahng  were  set  forth  as  signs.  This  «7a£  naw 
poured  out  largely  upon  the  Gentiles.  The  word 
of  the  Lord  was  published  widely,  and  had  much 
fruit.  Henceforth,  Paiil  and  Barnabas  knew  it  to 
be  their  commission, — not  the  less  to  present  their 
message  to  Jews  first ;  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal  directly  with  the 
Gentiles.  But  this  expansion  of  the  Gospel  work 
brought  with  it  new  difficulties  and  dangers.  A' 
Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the  un- 
beheving  Jews  used  their  influence  with  their  owi 
adherents  amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  th. 
women  of  the  higher  class,  to  persuade  the  autho- 
rities or  the  populace  to  persecute  the  Apostles,  and 
to  drive  them  from  the  place. 

With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst  much 
enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  occunences 
at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  cities  Lystra 
and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with  uncivilized 
haathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple  took 
pkce,  the  nairative  of  which  i-uns  very  parallel  to 
the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by  Peter  and 
John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The  agreement 
becomes  closer,  if  we  insert  here,  with  Lachmann, 
before  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet,"  the  words  "  I 
say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  parallel  leads  us  to  observe  more 
distinctly  that  every  messenger  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
herald  of  life.  The  spiritual  life — the  {ai^  aldiviot — 
which  w;vs  of  faith,  is  illustrated  and  expounded  by 
the  invigoration  of  impotent  limbs.  The  same 
truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  to  the  heathens  of  Lycaonia.  The  act 
was  received  naturally  by  these  pagans.  They  took 
the  Apostles  for  gods,  calling  Barnabas,  who  was 
of  the  moie  imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
Paul,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  Hermes  (Mercu- 
rius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the  attempt  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  the  record- 
ing of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a  type  of  w'nat 
the  Apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audi- 
ence. Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  references  to  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would  have 
been  out  of  place.  The  Apostles  name  the  Living 
God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea  and 
all  things  therein,  the  God  of  the  whole  world  and 
all  the  nations  in  it.  They  declare  themselves  to  be 
His  messengers.  They  expatiate  upon  the  tokens 
of  Himself  which  the  Father  of  men  had  not  with- 
held, in  that  He  did  them  good,  sending  rain  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  the  supportere  of  life 
and  joy.  They  p-otest  that  in  restoring  the  cripple 
they  had  only  acted  as  instruments  of  the  Living  God. 
They  themselves  were  not  gods,  but  human  beings 
of  like  passions  with  the  Lycaouians.  The  Living 
God  was  now  manifesting  Himself  more  clearly  to 
men,  desiring  that  henceforth  the  nations  shovdd  not 
walk  in  their  own  ways,  but  His.  They  therefore 
call  upon  the  people  to  give  up  the  vanities  of  idol 
worship,  and  to  tuin  to  the  Living  God  (comp. 
1  Thess.  i.  9,  10).  In  this  address,  the  name  of 
Jesus  does  not  occur.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  Apostles  preached  Him  as  the  Son  of  that  Living 
3od  to  whom  they  bore  witness,  telling  the  people 
of  His  death  and  lesui-rection,  and  announcing  His 
comii.g  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  i^eady 
to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have  provoked  them, 
and  they  allowed  vheniselres  to  be  persuaded  iato 
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hostility  by  Jews  who  came  from  i  ntioch  and  Ico- 
nium,  so  that  they  attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and 
thought  they  had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  how 
ever,  as  tha  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  aud 
went  again  into  the  city,  The  next  day  he  left  it 
with  Eai'nabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and  thence  they 
returned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and  so  to  Iconium 
and  Antioch,  renewing  their  exhortations  to  the 
disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  their  trials 
strange,  but  to  recognize  them  as  the  appointed 
door  through  which  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  into 
which  they  were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In  order 
to  establish  the  Churches  after  their  departure,  they 
solemnly  appointed  "elders"  in  eveiy  city.  Then 
they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they 
sailed  home  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  related  the 
successes  which  had  been  gi'anted  to  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  "  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles."   And  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey  ended. 

The  Counoil  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  Gala- 
tians  ii.) — Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
most  naturally  the  next  important  scene  which  the 
iiistorian  sets  before  us, — the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  deteiTnine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Moses,  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  history,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
tions which  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
sider. One  of  these  is  historical,  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve  ? 
The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be 
connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  ? 

The  relations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will 
best  be  set  forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must 
explain  here  why  we  accept  St.  Paul's  statements 
in  the  Galatian  Epistle  as  additional  to  the  history 
in  Acts  XV.  The  first  impression  of  any  reader 
would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two  writers  might 
be  referring  to  the  same  event.  The  one  would  at 
least  bring  the  other  to  his  mind.  In  both  he  reads 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
porting the  Gospel  preached  to  the  unciicuracised, 
and  discussing  with  the  older  Apostles  the  terms  to 
be  imposed  upon  Gentile  believers.  In  both  the 
conclusion  is  announced,  that  these  believers  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision. 
These  are  main  points  which  the  narratives  have 
in  common.  On  looking  more  closely  into  bcfh, 
the  second  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind  may 
possibly  be  that  of  a  certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Many  joints  and  members  of  the  transac- 
tion as  given  by  St.  Luke,  do  not  appear  in  St. 
Paul.  Others  in  one  or  two  cases  are  substituted. 
Further,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  the  3rd  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  after  Saul's  conversion ;  in  Ga- 
latians, it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  2nd. 
Supposing  this  sense  of  incompatibility  to  remain, 
the  reader  will  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  visit 
to  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  Galatians  coincides  better 
with  any  other  mentioned  in  the  Acts, — as  the  2nd 
(si.  30)  or  the  4th  (xviii.  22).  He  will,  in  all 
probability,  conclude  without  hesitation  that  it  does 
not.  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Paul 
refers  to  a  visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis ;  and  it  is 
focommended  by  tlie  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  place  the  visit?  The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit  of 
ch.  rv.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  lan- 
gUiige  of  ch.  XV.  decidedly  implies  that  the  visit 
there  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  aud  Bar- 
nabas to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great  success  in 
prsaciiing  the  Gospel  amonest  the  Gentiles. 
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We  suppose  tht  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his 
fii-fet  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself; 
"  Granting  the  considerabk  differences,  are  there 
after  all  any  plain  cuntradictions  between  the  two 
nan-atives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  Y 
The  answer  must  be,  "There  are  no  plain  contra 
dictions."  And  this,  he  will  perceive,  is  a  very 
weighty  fact.  When  it  is  recognized,  the  resem- 
blances first  observed  will  return  with  renewed 
force  to  the  mind. 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two  nan-atives. — 
Whilst  Paul  and  Bai-nabas  were  staying  at  Antioch, 
"certain  men  from  Judaea"  came  there  and  taught 
the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gentile 
converts  to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others,  were  se- 
lected for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2,  St.  Paul 
says  that  he  went  up  "by  revelation"  {kot'  airo- 
KaXvxf/tv),  so  that  we  are  to  understand  him  as 
receiving  a  private  intimation  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  well  as  a  public  commission  from  the 
Church  at  Antioch.  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
they  announced  to  the  brethren  in  Phoenicia  and 
Samaria  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  the 
news  was  received  with  great  joy.  "When  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Church,  and  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  they 
declared  all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them  " 
(Acts  XV.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he  communi- 
cated his  views  "privately  to  them  which  were  of 
reputation,"  through  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his 
work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and  the  Church 
in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised  no  diffi- 
culties ;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been  Pha- 
risees thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a  single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
elders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  disputing. 
Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides ;  but  when 
the  persons  of  highest  authority  spoke,  they  appealed 
to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, — the  course 
of  facts,  through  which  the  will  of  God  had  been 
manifestly  shown.  St.  Peter,  reminding  his  hearei-s 
that  he  himself  had  been  first  employed  to  open  the 
door  of  faith  to  Gentiles  points  out  that  God  had 
Himself  bestowed  on  the  uncircumcised  that  which 
was  the  seal  of  the  highest  calling  and  fellowship  in 
Christ,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Why  do  you 
not  acquiesce  in  this  token  of  God's  will?  Why 
impose  upon  Gentile  believers  ordinances  which  we 
ourselves  have  found  a  heavy  burden?  Have  not 
we  Jews  left  off  trusting  in  our  Law,  to  depend  only 
on  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" — Then, 
carrying  out  the  same  appeal  to  the  will  of  God  as 
shown  in  facts,  Barnabas  and  Paul  relate  to  the 
silent  multitude  the  wanders  with  which  God  had 
accompanied  their  preaching  amongst  the  Gentiles. 
After  they  had  done,  St.  James,  with  incomparatle 
simplicity  and  wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of 
recent  facts  with  the  testimony  of  ancient  prophecy, 
and  gives  a  practical  judgment  upon  the  question. 

The  judgment  was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunc- 
tion that  the  Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollu- 
tions of  idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itselt. 
The  abstinence  from  things  sti-angled  and  from 
blood  is  desired  as   a  concession  ♦*  the  customs  ii 
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the  ie-KS  who  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  .uia  |  It  is  usual  to  connect  with  this  jienod  of  the 
for  whom  it  was  -itill  right,  when  they  had  believed  history  that  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  wnich  St.  Paul 
in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul  had  |  record's  in  Gal.  ii.  11-14.  The  connexion  of  sulject 
completely  gained  his  point.  The  older  Apostles,  i  makes  it  convenient  to  record  the  lULident  in  this 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace  place,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  took  place 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  effectual  Apostle-    v^-^*"'"  t>^"  r.^oDtinrr  of  Joyu«>]avn   cr^.i  T,or>i!iT%<:  mn^f 


ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.     At  this  point  it  is  very  important  to 
ol)sei-ve  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  (compare  Prof.  Jowett 
OD   "  St.  Paul   and   the   Twelve, '  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  i.  417).     St.  Peter  speaks   of  a  heavy 
yoke ;  St.  James  of  troubling  the  Gentile  converts. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  meiin  merely 
the  outward  trouble  of  conforming  to  the  Law  of 
Moses.    That  was  not  what  St.  Paul  was  protesting 
s^nst.     The  case  stood  thus:  Circumcision  and 
the  ordinances   of  the  Law  were   witnesses   of  a 
separation  of  the  chosen  race  from  other  nations. 
The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.     But  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  that  the  time 
had  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be  done 
away,  and  God's  goodwill  manifested  to  all  nations 
alike.      It  spoke  of  a  union  with  God,  through 
trust,  which   gave   hope   of  a  righteousness   that 
the  Law  had  been  powerless  to  produce.    Therefore 
to  insist  upon   Gentiles  being  circumcised  would 
have  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     If  there 
was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging  of  the  separated 
nation  by  the  receiving  of  individuals  into  it,  then 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  remained  as  much 
on  the  outside  of  God's  covenant  as  ever.     Then 
there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind;  no  justification 
given  to  men.     The  loss,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the  Gentile. 
St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly ;  but  St.  Peter 
also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  believers  were  thrown 
back  on  the  Jewish  Law,  and  gave  up  the  free  and 
absolute  grace  of  God,  the   Law  became  a  mere 
burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to 
the  Gentile.     The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a 
Saviour  who  imist  he  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

It  implied  therefore  no  diflerence  of  belief  when 
it  was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Baraabas  should  go  to 
the  heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John 
undertook  to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision. 
St.  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was  to  preach  "  to  the 
Jew  first ;"  St.  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the  Jews  as 
free  a  Gospel,  was  to  teach  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  without  circumcision  as  distinctly  as  St. 
Paul  himself.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
preserved  unbroken  ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  this 
unity  the  Gentiles  were  requested  to  remember 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Palestine  (Gal.  ii.  10). 
How  zealously  St.  Paul  cherished  this  beautiful 
witness  of  the  common  brotherhood  we  have  seen 
in  part  already  ( Acts  xi.  28 ,  30),  but  it  is  yet  to 
appeal'  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately 
rccoi-ded  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  brethren 
a  Antiocb.  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  That  this  letter 
might  cany  greater  authority  it  was  entrusted  to 
"  <5,osen  men  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  Ju'las  suj  • 
named  Bai-sabas,  and  Silas,  ;nief  met  asong  the 
Dre'Jii-en."  The  letter  speaks  affectionately  of  Bar- 
Dal«s  and  Paul  (with  the  elder  Church  Barnabas 
still  retained  the  precedence,  xv.  12,  25)  as  "  men 
who  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  So  Judas  and  Silas  come  down 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  comfort  the 
Church  there  with  their  message,  apd  when  Juda^s 
retiunad  "  >t  pies-jsed  Silas  to  abide  there  still." 


before  the  meeting  at  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  mot>t 
probable*  tha^,  it  i;d  not  occur  till  later,  when 
St.  Paul  returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to 
Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  22,  23).  St.  Peter  was  at 
Antioch,  and  had  shown  no  scruple  about  "  eating 
with  the  Gentiles,"  until  "  certain  came  fvava 
James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  brought  their 
Jewish  exclusiveness  with  them,  and  St.  Peter's 
weaker  and  more  timid  mood  came  upon  him,  and 
through  fear  of  his  stricter  friends  he  too  began  to 
withdraw  himself  from  his  former  free  association 
with  the  Gentiles.  Such  an  example  had  a  dan- 
gerous weight,  and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews  at 
Antioch  were  being  seduced  by  it.  It  was  an  occa- 
sion for  the  intrepid  faithfulness  of  St.  Paul.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  anger  at  such  weak  dissembling, 
and  he  publicly  remonstrated  with  his  elder  fellow- 
Apostle.  "  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the 
manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews,  why 
compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the 
Jews?"  (Gal.  ii.  14).  St.  Peter  had  abandoned  the 
Jewish  exclusiveness,  and  deliberately  claimed  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Gentile  :  why  should  he,  by 
separating  himself  from  the  unciicumcised,  require 
the  Gentiles  to  qualify  themselves  for  full  com 
munion  by  accepting  circumcision  ?  This  "  with- 
standing "  of  St.  Peter  was  no  opposition  of  Pauline 
to  Petrine  views ;  it  was  a  faithful  rebuke  of 
blameable  moral  weakness. 

Second  Missionary  Journey. — The  most  resolute 
courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work  to  which 
St.  Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He  would 
not  associate  with  himself  in  that  work  one  who 
had  alieady  shown  a  want  of  constancy.  This  wa^ 
the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a  most  painf'u. 
difference  between  him  and  his  comrade  in  the  faith 
and  in  past  perils,  Barnabas.  After  remaining 
awhile  at  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
revisit  the  brethren  in  the  countries  of  their  former 
journey.  Hereupon  Barnabas  desired  that  his  nephew 
John  Mark  should  go  with  them.  But  John  had 
deserted  them  in  Pamphylia,  and  St.  Paul  would 
not  try  him  again.  "  And  the  contention  was  so 
shai-p  between  them  that  they  departed  asunder  one 
from  the  other ;  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and 
sailed  unto  Cyprus ;  and  Paul  chose  Silas,  and  de- 
parted." Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief 
companion  of  the  Apostle.  The  two  went  together 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches, 
and  so  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they  find 
Timotheus,  who  had  become  a  lisciple  on  the 
foiTner  visit  of  the  Apostle,  and  who  so  attracted 
the  esteem  and  love  of  St.  Paul  that  "  he  would 
have  liim  go  forth  with  him."  Him  St.  Paul  took 
and  circumcised.  If  this  fact  had  been  omirtea 
here  and  stated  in  another  narrative,  how  utterly 
iv';ecoD'~'lab!e  it  would  have  been,  in  the  eyes  ct 
some  critics,  with  the  history  in  the  Acts  1  Paul 
and  Silas  were  actually  delivering  the  Jerusalem 
decree  to  all  tlie  churches  they  visited.  They  were 
no  doubt  triumphing  in  the  freedom  securetl  to  the 
Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  Apostle  haa 
the  wisdom  and  lai-geness  of  heait  to  consult  th» 


*  The  presence  of  Ft.  Peter,  and  the  growth  of  Jewish 
projiidice,  are  more  rasily  accounted  for,  if  we  snppoee 
St.  Paul  to  have  left  Antioch  for  a  long  time. 
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Ipelings  of  the  Jews  by  ci.cumcising  Timothy 
There  ivere  many  Jews  lu  those  parts,  who  knew 
/ha*  Timothy's  lather  was  a  Gieetc,  his  mother  a 
Jewi-ss.  That  St.  Paul  should  have  had,  as  a  chief 
coini)anion,  one  who  was  uncinnimciscd,  would  of 
itself  have  been  a  hindrance  to  him  in  preaching 
to  Jews ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater 
stumbling-block  if  that  companion  were  half  a  Jew 
jy  birth,  and  had  professed  the  Jewish  faith, 
riierefbre  in  this  case  St.  Paul  "  became  unto  the 
Jews  r.s  a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews." 

St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable 
space  of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labours.  "  They 
went  throughout  Fhrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia" 
(xvi.  6).  At  this  time  St.  Paul  was  founding  "  the 
churches  of  Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  2).  He  himself  gives 
us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of  his  preaching  in 
that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met  with,  and  of 
the  ardent,  though  unstable,  character  of  the  people, 
in  the  following  words :  "  Ye  Jcnow  how  through 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  (on  St'  acOiveiav  ttjs  ffap- 
Kbs)  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  first 
(rh  Trp6Tepoy),  and  my  temptiition  which  was  in 
my  flesh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected,  but  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where 
is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of  (6  fiaKaptcr/Jibs' 
vfjiSiu)  ?  for  I  bear  you  record  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes, 
and  have  given  them  to  me"  (iv.  13).  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  5i' 
a(TQiveiav  rrjs  ffapKds.  Undoubtedly  their  gram- 
matical sense  implies  that  "  weakness  of  the  flesh  " 
— an  illness — was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  preach- 
ing in  Galatia ;  and  De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to 
this  interpretation,  understanding  St.  Paul  to  have 
been  detained  by  illness,  when  otherwise  he  would 
have  gone  rapidly  through  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  and  order  of  the  words  are 
not  what  we  should  have  expected  if  the  Apostle 
meant  to  say  this  ;  and  Professor  Jowett  prefers  to 
assume  an  inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  under- 
stand St.  Paul  as  saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of 
the  flesh  that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In 
either  case  St.  Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  move 
than  ordinary  pressuie  of  that  bodily  infirmity 
which  he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as  detracting  fiom 
the  influence  of  his  personal  address.  It  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  determine  positively  what  this  infir- 
mity was.  But  we  may  observe  here — (1)  that  St. 
Paul's  sensitiveness  may  have  led  him  to  exaggerate 
this  personal  disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever 
it  was,  it  allowed  him  to  go  through  sufferings  and 
hardships  such  as  few  ordinary  men  could  beai\ 
And  it  certainly  did  not  repel  the  Galatians  ;  it  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  excited  their  sympathy  and 
warmed  their  aflectic'U  towards  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  am- 
bition of  preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe.  His 
views  vrere  limited  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor. 
Haviaj  gone  through  Phiygia  and  Galatia  he  in- 
tended to  visit  the  western  coast  [Asia]  ;  but 
"  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pieach 
ths  word "  there.  Then,  being  on  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  they  thought  of  going  back  to  the  north-east 
into  Bithynia;  brt  again  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Buffered  them  not.' '  So  they  passed  by  Mysia,  and 
^me  down  to  Troas.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
flaring  checked  them  on  other  sides,  revealed  to 
them  in  what  direction  they  were  to  go.     St.  Paul 
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'  May  uot    this  metn  "  your  falling  me  blesse<* " ' 
stabiug  ne  as  one  of  tlie  j*».Ka<^««;  frtoi. 


saw  in  a  vision  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought 
him,  saying,  "Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  helj 
us."    The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heavenly 
intimation ;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Macedoniaij> 
was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     Jt 
is  at  this  point  that  the  historian,  speaking  of  St, 
Paul's   company,    substitutes   "  we  "  for  "  they.*' 
He  says  nothing  of  himself;  we  can  only  infer  that 
St.  Luke,  to  whatever  countiy  he  belonged,  became 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas.     It  is  perhaps 
not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture,  that  the    Apostle, 
having  recently  suffered  in  health,  derived  benefit 
from  the  medical  skill  and  attendance  of  "  the  be- 
loved physician."     The  party,  thus  reinforced,  im- 
mediately set  sail  from  Troas,  touched  at  Samo- 
thrace,  then  lauded  on  the  continent  at  Neapolis, 
and  from  thence  journeyed  to  Philippi.     They  has- 
tened to  carry  the  "  help  "  that  had  been  asked  to 
the  first  considerable  city  in  IMacedonia.     Philippi 
was  no  inapt  representative  of  the  western  world. 
A  Greek  city,  it  had  received  a  body  of  Roman 
settlers,  and  was  politically  a  Colonia.     We  must 
not  assume  that  to   Saul  of  Tarsus,   the  Roman 
citizen,  there  was  anything  very  novel  or  strange 
in  the  world  to  which  he  had  now  come.     But  file 
name  of  Greece  must  have  represented  very  im- 
posing ideas  to  the  Oriental  and  the  Jew ;  and  we 
may  silently  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to 
St.  Paul  to  know  that  he  was  called  to  be  the 
herald  of  his  Master,  the  Crucified  Jesus,  in  the 
centre  of  the  world's  highest  culture,  and  that  he 
was  now  to  begin  his  task.     He  began,  however, 
with  no  flourisli  of  trumpets,   but  as  quietly  as 
ever,  and  in  the  old  way.     There  were  a  few  Jews, 
if  not  many,  at  Pliilippi ;  and  when  the  Sabbath 
came  round,  the  Apostolic   company  joined  their 
countrymen  at  the  pla<^e  bv  the  river-side  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.     Ttie  narrative  in 
this  part  is  veiy  graphic :  "  We  sat  down,"  says 
the  writer  (xvi.  13),  "and  spoke  to  the  women 
who  had  come  together."     Amongst  these  women 
was    a   proselyte    from    Thyatira    ((re/SojueVij  t6v 
&e6v),  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.     As  she 
listened  "  the  Lord  opened  her  heart "  to  attend  to 
what  Paul  was  saying.     The  first  convert  in  Mace- 
donia was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews ;  but  she  was  a  very 
earnest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle  and  hib 
friends  to  honour  her  by  staying  in  her  house.    They 
could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  during  their  stay 
at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lydia  (ver.  40) 
But   a   proof  was   given    before   long   that  the 
preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with  the 
powers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism 
was  then   doing    homage.      A   female   slave,   who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  stat»;,  beset 
Paul   and    his  company,  following  them  as  they 
went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and  crying  out,  "  These 
men  are  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  pub- 
lish to  you  (or  to  us)  the  w^ay  of  salvation."     Paul 
was  vexed  by  her  cries,  and  addressiag  the  spirit  iu 
the  girl,  he  said,  "  I  command  thee  in  the  name  ol 
Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  her."     Comparing  the 
confession  of  this  "  spirit  of  divination  "  with  the 
analogous  confessions  made  by  evil  spirits  to  our 
Lord,  we  see  the  same  singular  character  of  »  tnie 
acknowledgment  extorted  as  if  by  force,  and  ren- 
dered with  a  certain  insolence  which  implied  that 
the  spirits,  though  subject,  were  not  willingly  sub- 
ject.    The  cries  of  the  slave-girl  may  have  sounded 
I  like  sneers  mimicking  what  she  had  heard  froia 
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tiie  Apostles  themselves,  until  St.  Paul's  exorcism, 
"  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was  seen  to  be 
effectual.  Then  he  might  be  recognized  as  in  truth 
ft  servant  of  the  Most  High  God,  giving  an  example 
of  the  salvation  which  he  brought,  in  the  deliverance 
of  this  poor  girl  herself  from  the  spirit  which  de- 
graded her. 

But  the  girl's  master  saw  that  now  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  after- 
wai'ds  at  Ephesus,  the  local  trade  in  religion  began 
to  suffer  from  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  an  interested  appeal  was  made  to  local 
and  national  feelings  against  the  dangerous  innova- 
tions of  the  Jewish  strangers.  Paul  and  Silas  were 
dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  multitude  cla- 
mouring loudly  against  them,  upon  the  vague  charge 
of  "  troubling  the  ciij,"  and  introducing  observances 
which  were  unlawful  for  Romans.  If  the  magis- 
trates had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might  have 
doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the  charge. 
On  the  one  hand  Paul  and  Silas  had  abstained  care- 
fully, as  the  preachers  of  Christ  always  did,  from 
disturbing  public  order,  and  had  as  yet  violated  no 
express  law  of  the  state.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  King  and  Lord  was  tm- 
questionably  revolutionarj,  and  aggressive  upon  the 
public  religion,  in  its  eflects ;  and  the  Roman  law 
was  decided,  in  general  tei-ms,  against  such  innova- 
tions (see  reff.  in  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  324).  But 
the  praetors  or  duumviri  of  Philippi  were  very 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamour  of  the 
inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul  and  Silas  to 
be  torn  from  them,  and  themselves  to  be  beaten, 
and  then  committed  them  to  prison.  The  jailer, 
having  received  their  commands,  "  thrust  them  into 
the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the 
stocks."  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God  of  righteousness 
and  deliverance.  It  was  to  be  seen  which  were  the 
true  servants  of  such  a  God,  the  magistrates  or 
these  strangers.  In  the  night  Paul  and  Silas,  sore 
and  sleepless,  but  putting  their  trust  in  God,  prayed 
and  sang  praises  so  loudly  that  the  other  prisoners 
could  hear  them.  Then  suddenly  the  ground  be- 
neath them  was  shaken,  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
every  prisoner's  bands  were  struck  off  (compare  the 
similar  openings  of  prison-doors  in  xii.  6-10,  and 
V.  19).  The  jailer  awoke  and  sprang  up,  saw  with 
consternation  that  the  prison-doors  were  open,  and, 
concluding  that  the  prisoners  were  all  fled,  di-ew  his 
sword  to  kill  himself.  But  Paul  called  to  him 
loudly,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm ;  we  are  all  here." 
The  jailer's  fears  were  then  changed  to  an  over- 
whelming awe.  What  could  this  be  ?  He  called 
for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell  trembling  before  the 
feet  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Bringing  them  out  from 
the  inner  dimgeon,  he  exclaimed,  "  Sirs,  what  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  (tj  /ue  Set  iroieTi'  iVa  (ra^fli  ;). 
They  answered,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  And  they 
went  on  to  speak  to  him  and  to  all  in  his  house 
"the  word  of  the  Lord."  Tlie  kindness  he  now 
/ucwed  them  reminds  us  of  their  miseries.  He 
washed  their  wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house, 
and  spread  a  table  before  them.  The  same  night 
he  received  oaptism,  "he  and  all  his"  (including 
slaves),  and  rejoiced  in  his  new-found  faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having 
Drard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of 
their  injustice,  or  having  done  all  they  meant  to  do 
bj  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude,  sait  word  to 
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the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let  go.  But  Icgaj 
justice  was  to  be  more  clearly  vindicated  ic  the 
pei-sons  of  these  men,  who  had  been  charged  'vith 
subverting  public  order.  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly 
the  unlawful  acts  of  the  magistrates,  informing 
them  moreover  that  those  whom  they  ha  I  beaten 
and  imprisoned  without  trial  were  Roman  citizens. 
"  And  now  do  they  thnist  us  out  privily?  Nay, 
verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
out."  The  magistrates,  in  great  aLai-m,  saw  the 
necessity  of  humbling  themselves  ("  Facinus  est 
vinciri  civem  Romanum,  scelus  verberari,"  Cicero, 
in  Verrem,  v.  66).  They  came  and  begged  them 
to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and  Silas  consented  to  dc 
so,  and,  after  paying  a  visit  to  "the  brethren"  in 
the  house  of  Lydia,  they  departed. 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Philippi,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  Em'ope,  was  called,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual  deliverer, 
of  a  God  of  justice,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  fi-eemen 
and  slaves.  That  a  wann  and  generous  feeling  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  first,  we  learn  from  a  testi 
mony  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  written  long  after 
to  this  Church.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel," 
as  soon  as  he  left  them,  they  began  to  send  him 
gifts,  some  of  which  reached  him  at  Thessalonica 
others  afterwards  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16).  Their  part 
nership  in  the  Gospel  {Koivwvia  els  t6  evayytMoy) 
had  gladdened  the  Apostle  from  the  first  day  (Phil. 
i.5). 

Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a 
short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  stopped 
again  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  impoiiant  city  thei-e 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom, 
St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three  Sabbath- 
days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a  city  of  Judaea.  As  usual,  the  pro- 
selytes were  those  who  heaid  him  most  gladly,  and 
among  them  were  many  women  of  station.  Again, 
as  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  the  envy  of  the  Jews  was 
excited.  They  contrived  to  stir  up  the  lover  class 
of  the  city  to  tumultuary  violence  by  lepresenting 
the  preachers  of  Christ  as  revolutionary  distui'bers, 
who  had  come  to  proclaim  one  Jesus  as  king  instead 
of  Caesar.  The  mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
with  whom  Paid  and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests, 
and,  not  finding  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and 
some  other  brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this 
aise  the  magistrates,  we  are  told,  and  the  people 
generally,  were  "troubled"  by  the  rumours  and 
accusations  which  they  heard.  But  they  seem  to 
have  acted  wisely  and  justly,  in  taking  security  of 
Jason  and  the  rest,  and  letting  them  go.  After 
these  signs  of  danger  the  brethren  immediately  sent 
away  Paul  and  Silas  by  nijjht. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written 
very  soon  aftei'  the  Apostle's  visit,  and  contain  more 
particulars  of  his  woi'k  in  founding  that  Church 
than  we  find  in  any  other  Epistle.  The  whole  of 
these  hitters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  informal  «!)n 
they  thus  suppl}'.  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gentiles.  He 
reminds,  them  that  they  had  turned  fiom  idoh  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  His 
Son  fiom  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  deiid, 
"  Jesus  who  delivers  us  fivm  the  coming  wrath" 
(1  Thess.  i.  9, 10).  The  Apostle  had  endently  spoken 
much  of  the  coming  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesu-s 
Christ,  and  of  that  wrath  which  was  already  de- 
scending upon  tho  .fews  (ii.  16,  19,  &c.).  His 
message  had  hal  ?  wucderiui  power  amongst  them, 
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bejauae  tbey  had  known  it  to  be  really  the  woid 
of  a  God  who  also  wrought  in  them,  having  hid 
helps  towards  this  conviction  in  the  zeal  and  dis- 
mteiestedness  and  afl'ection  with  which  St.  Paul 
fnotwithstandiug  his  recent  sliamet'ul  treattcent  at 
Philippi)  proclaimed  his  Gospel  amongst  them  '  ii. 
i,  8-13).  He  had  purposely  wrought  with  his  own 
hands,  even  night  and  day,  that  his  disinterestedness 
might  be  more  apparent  (1  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
8J.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  be  drawn  away  from 
piitient  industry  by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into 
which  they  were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to 
cultivate  purity  and  brotherly  love  (1  Thess.  iv.  3, 
9,  11).  (.'onnecting  these  allusions  with  the  preach- 
ing in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  3),  we  see  cleai-ir 
how  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  turned  upon  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  pro- 
phesied of  in  the  Sci-iptures,  suffering  and  dying, 
raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdom,  and  about  to 
appear  as  the  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
trusted  in  him. 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Thessalonica  they  came 
to  Beroea.  Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble 
(^euyevecTtpoi) — more  disposed  to  receive  the  news 
of  a  rejected  and  crucified  Messiah,  and  to  e.xamine 
tlie  Scriptures  with  candour — than  those  at  Thessa- 
lonica had  been.  Accordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  healing  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and 
Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of '.'  the  brethren  " 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  caiTying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He 
appaj'ently  did  not  like  to  preach  alone,  and  in- 
tended to  rest  from  his  apostolic  labour  until  they 
should  come  up  to  him :  but  how  could  he  refrain 
himself,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  ?  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse 
idolatiy  side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious 
philosophy.  Either  of  these  would  have  been 
enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit.  To  idolaters  and 
philosophers  he  felt  equally  urged  to  pioclaim  his 
Master  and  the  Living  God.  So  he  went  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in  the  synagogue 
and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah  had  come ; 
but  he  also  spoke,  like  another  Sociates,  with  people 
in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers  of  the  two 
great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicui-eans  and  Stoics, 
naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the  pLCsurrection.  The 
philosophers  encountered  him  with  a  mixture  of 
curiosity  and  contempt.  The  Epicurean,  teaching 
himself  to  seek  for  tranquil  enjoyment  as  the  chief 
object  of  life,  heard  of  One  claiming  to  be  the  Lord 
of  men,  who  had  shown  them  the  gloi-y  of  dying 
to  self,  and  had  promised  to  those  who  fought  the 
good  fight  bravely  a  nobler  bliss  than  the  comforts 
of  life  could  yield.  The  Stoic,  cultivating  a  stern 
and  isolated  moral  independence,  heard  of  One 
whose  own  righteousness  was  proved  by  submission 
to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  who  had  promised  to 
give  His  righteousness  to  those  who  trusted  not  in 
tliemselves,  but  in  Hini.  To  all,  the  announcement 
if  a  Person  was  much  stranger  than  the  publishing 
of  any  theories  would  have  been.  So  far  as  they 
thought  the  preacher  anything  but  a  silly  trifler, 
be  seemed  to  them,  not  a  philosopher,  but  "a  setter 
forth  of  strange  goes"  (levtiiy  Satfiovlaiv  Karayyi- 
Xfvs).  But  any  one  with  a  novelty  wasi  —"Icoiue 
to  those  who  "  soent  their  time  in  nothinj;  else  sut  i 
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either  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  ll  ing."  Ttiey 
brought  him  therelbift  to  the  Areopagus,  tliat  h" 
might  make  a  foinial  exposition  of  his  doctrine  to 
iui  assembled  audicLce. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  Council  o'' 
Court,  renowned  in  the  oldest  Athenian  histoiy, 
which  took  its  name  from  Mars's  Hill,  but  only  of 
the  elevated  spot  where  the  council  met,  not  covered 
in,  but  arranged  with  benches  and  steps  of  stone, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  place  for  a  public  ad- 
dress. Here  the  Apostle  delivered  that  wonderfu- 
discourse,  reported  in  Acts  xvii.  22-31,  which  seems 
as  fresh  and  instructive  for  the  intellect  of  the  1 9th 
century  as  it  was  for  the  intellect  of  the  first.  lu 
this  we  have  the  PauUne  Gospel  as  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  speculative  mind  of  the  cultivated 
Greeks.  How  the  "report"  was  obtained  by  the 
writer  of  the  history  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
Possibly  we  have  in  it  notes  written  down  before  or 
aftei-  the  delivery  of  this  address  by  St.  Paul  him- 
self. Short  as  it  is,  the  fomi  is  as  perfect  as  the 
matter  is  rich.  The  loftiness  and  breadth  of  the 
theology,  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  argument, 
the  absence  of  self,  the  straightforv?ard  and  reverent 
nature  of  the  testimony  delivered — all  the  chaiac- 
tei'istics  so  strikingly  displayed  in  this  speech — help 
us  to  understand  what  kind  of  a  teacher  had  now 
appeared  in  the  Grecian  world.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athenians 
"  too  superstitious."  "  1  perceive  you,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  eminently  religious."  s  He  had  observed 
an  altai"  inscribed  'Ayi/axTTCfi  @e^,  "  To  the  un- 
known God."  It  meant,  no  doubt,  "  To  some 
unknown  God."  "  1  come,"  he  said,  "  as  the 
messenger  of  that  unknown  God."  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms  which  were  not 
altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  had  heard 
of  a  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.  But  they  had  never  learnt 
the  next  lesson  which  was  now  taught  them.  It 
was  a  special  truth  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
"  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  lur»  ing  detei- 
mined  the  times  assigned  to  them,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him." 

Comparing  it  with  the  teaching  given  to  other 
audiences,  we  perceive  that  it  laid  hold  of  the 
deepest  convictions  which  had  ever  been  given  to 
Greeks,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  encountered  the 
strongest  prejudices  of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lys- 
tra,  that  an  Apostle  of  Christ  had  no  need  to  refec 
to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  when  he  spoke  to  those 
who  had  not  received  them.  He  could  speak  to 
men  as  God's  children,  and  subjects  of  God's  edu- 
cating discipline,  and  was  only  bringing  them  fur- 
ther tidings  of  Him  whom  they  had  been  always 
feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  Son  of 
Man  as  acting  in  the  power  of  Him  who  had  made 
all  nations,  and  who  was  not  far  from  any  single 
man.  He  began  to  speak  of  Him  as  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  of  the  power  of  a  new  life  which  was  in 
Him  for  men  ;  but  his  audience  would  not  hear  of 
Him  who  thus  claimed  their  personal  allegiance. 
Some  mocked,  others,  more  courteously,  talked  of 
hearing  him  again  another  time.  The  ApostI<) 
gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 


s  See,  in  confirmation,  passages  quoted  froir.  ancier.t 
authors  in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  i.  389  !ic. 
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At.hwis  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predo- 
minanof ;  but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  com- 
mercial capital  of  Greece.  It  was  in  places  of  living 
sa^ivity  that  St.  Paul  laboured  longest  and  most 
iiucressfiill/,  as  formerly  at  Antioch,  now  at  Corinth, 
»nd  aflei-wards  at  Ephesus.  The  rapid  spre;»d  of 
the  Goepel  was  obviously  promoted  by  the  preach- 
mg  of  it  in  cities  where  men  were  continually 
a/ming  and  going  ;  but  besides  this  consideration, 
ws  may  be  silre  that  the  Apostle  escaped  gladly 
fiom  dull  ignorance  on  the  one  side,  and  from  phi- 
losophical dilettantism  on  the  other,  to  plaices  in 
which  the  real  business  of  the  world  was  being 
done.  The  Gospel,  though  unworldly,  was  yet  a 
message  to  practical  and  inquiring  men,  and  it  had 
mere  affinity  to  work  of  any  kind  than  to  torpor  or 
to  intellectual  frivolity.  One  proof  of  the  whole- 
some agi-eement  between  the  following  of  Christ 
and  ordinary  labour  was  given  by  St.  Paul  himself 
during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  he  chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by 
worlving  at  his  trade  of  tent^making.  This  trade 
brought  him  into  close  connexion  with  two  persons 
who  became  distinguished  as  believers  in  Christ, 
Aquila  and  Priscilia.  They  were  Jews,  and  had 
lately  left  Home,  in  consequence  of  an  edict  of  Clau- 
dius [see  Claudius];  and  as  they  also  were  tent- 
makeis,  St.  Paul  "  abode  with  them  and  wrought." 
Laboiuring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the  Apostle  went 
to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both  Jews 
and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

He  was  testifying  with  unusual  effort  and  anxiety 
[■CTVveix^TO  T^  \6y(a),  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  from  Macedonia,  and  joined  him.  We  are 
left  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements 
of  Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were 
with  Paul  at  Beroea.  From  the  statements  in  the 
Acts  (xvii.  1.5,  16)  that  Paul,  when  he  reached 
Athens,  desired  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him 
irith  all  speed,  and  icaited  for  them  there,  com- 
pared with  those  in  1  Thess.  (iii.  1,  2),  "  When  we 
could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be 
left  at  Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  bro- 
ther, and  minister  of  God,  and  our  fellow-labourer 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  establish  you  and  to 
comfort  you  concerning  yom- faith," — Paley  {Horae 
Paulinae.  1  Thess.  No.  iv.)  reasonably  ai^ues  that 
Silas  and  Timothy  had  come  to  Athens,  but  had 
soon  been  despatched  thence,  Timothy  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  Silas  to  Philippi,  or  elsewhere.  From 
Macedonia  they  came  together,  or  about  the  same 
time,  to  Corinth ;  and  their  aiTival  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 

This  is  the  first  ^  extant  example  of  that  work 
Ijy  which  the  Apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church 
of  all  ages  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  labom-ed  at 
the  founding  of  it  in  his  lifetime.  All  commen- 
tatoi-s  upon  the  New  Testament  have  been  accus- 
toired  to  notice  the  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  hutory  in  the  Acts,  and  these  Letters.  Paley's 
Horae  Paulinae  is  famous  as  a  special  work  upon 
tins  subject.  But  more  recently,  important  attempts 
ha^e  been  made  to  estimate  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
more  broadly,  by  considering  them  in  their  mutual 
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order  and  relations,  and  in  their  bearii^-  apon  the 
question  of  the  devdopment  of  the  writer's  iench- 
ing.  Such  attempts'  must  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing o<  the  Epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  Sner 
apprec'iition  of  the  Apostle's  nature  and  work.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  order  of  the  Epistles  in  the  book 
of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronolc^cal 
order.  The  mere  placing  of  them  in  their  true 
sequence  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  his- 
tory ;  and  happily  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
more  important  Epistles  can  be  stated  with  suffi- 
cient certainty.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  belong, — and  these  alone, — to  the  present 
Missionary  Journey.  The  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written  during 
the  next  journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  the  Colos- 
sians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Philippians,  belong  to 
the  captivity  at  Home.  With  regard  to  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  there  are  considerable  difficulties,  which 
require  to  be  discussed  separately. 

Two  general  remarks  relating  to  St.  Paul's  Letters 
may  find  a  place  here.  (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  extant  Letters  are  all  that  the 
Apostle  wrote.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption,  and  some  slight  positive  evidence, 
that  he  wrote  many  which  have  not  been  preserved 
(Jowett,  i.  p.  195-201,  2nd  ed.).  (2.)  We  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  concluding  too  much  from 
the  contents  and  style  of  any  Epistle,  as  to  the 
fixed  bent  of  the  Apostle's  whole  mind  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written  whilst 
St.  Paul  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Corinthian  Church ;  and  that  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written  between 
those  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  versatility  of  the 
Apostle's  mind ; — to  show  us  how  thoroughly  the 
feelings  and  ideas  suggested  to  him  by  the  circum  - 
stances  upon  which  he  was  dwelling  had  the  power 
to  mould  his  utterances. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  pro- 
bably written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and 
before  he  turned  fi'om  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  drawn  from  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy.  [Thessalonians,  First  Epistle  to 
THE.]  The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  im- 
passioned recalling  of  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  them. 
But  we  perceive  gi'adually  that  those  expectations 
which  he  had  taught  them  to  entertain  of  the  ap' 
pearing  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
undergone  some  corruption.  There  were  symptoms 
in  the  Thessalonian  church  of  a  restlessne&b  which 
speculated  on  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  future, 
and  foimd  present  duties  flat  and  unimportant.  This 
evil  tendency  St.  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  by  reviving 
the  first  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mutual  fellow- 
ship, and  by  setting  forth  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ — not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the  full  shiniiig 
of  a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ  were  already 
children.  The  ethical  characteri'stics  apparent  in 
this  letter,  the  degi-ee  in  which  St.  Paul  identified 
himself  with  his  friends,  the  entire  surrender  of  hif 
existence  to  his  calling  as  a  preacher  of  Christ,  his 
anxiety  for  the  good  tame  and  well-being  of  liis  con- 
verts, are  the  same  which  will  reappear  continually. 


i"  Kwald  believes,  rather  capriciously,  that  the  Second 
tp,  10  the  Tliess.  was  written  first,  and  was  sent  from 
Berooa  (We Sendschreiben  dcs  Jpostels  Paulus, pp.  17, 18). 

'  Aiuongst  these,  the  works  of  li-of.  Jowett  i^Kpiitles  t-n 


the  Thess.,  Gal,  and  Horn,.),  of  Ewald  (Die  Sendtchrcibtn 
&c.),  and  3{  Dr.  Wordsworti-  iBpistUs  <if  St  Patti).  ni»v 
be  onmou. 
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VThat  interval  at  time  .Ne|iiiratc(l  the  Second  .^etfe^r  to 
ibe  Thossiibnians  from  the  First,  \vp  have  iw  means 
of  judging,  exceot  that  the  later  one  was  certainly 
■written  before  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth. 
Thessalonians,  Second  Epistle  to  the.]  The 
Thessaloniaus  had  been  distiubeJ  by  announcements 
that  those  convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of 
Christ  were  immediately  impending.  To  meet  these 
assertions,  St.  Paul  delivers  express  predictions  in  a 
manner  not  usual  with  him  elsewhere ;  and  whilst 
le-affirming  all  he  had  ever  tauirht  the  Thessalo- 
niaus to  believe  respecting  the  early  coming  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting  patiently  for 
it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  of  which  he 
had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course  before  the 
full  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come  to  pass. 
At  the  end  of  this  epistle  St.  Paul  guards  the  Thes- 
saloaians  against  pretended  lettei's  from  him,  by 
telling  them  that  every  genuine  letter,  even  if  not 
written  by  his  hand  throughout,  would  have  at 
least  an  autograph  salutation  at  the  close  of  it. 

We  return  now  to  the  Apostle's  preaching  at 
Corinth.  When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  he  was 
testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnestness,  but 
with  little  success.  So  "  when  they  opposed  them- 
selves and  blasphemed,  he  shook  out  his  raiment," 
and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warning  taken  from 
their  own  prophets  (Ezek.  sxxiii.  4) ;  "  Your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  clean,  and  henceforth 
will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  experience  of  Pisi- 
dian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself.  1'he  Apostle 
went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  began 
to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  proselyte  named  Justus. 
Already  one  distinguished  Jew  had  become  a  be- 
liever, Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  men- 
tioned (1  Cor.  i.  14)  as  baptized  by  the  Apostle 
himself:  and  many  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  were 
receiving  the  Gosple  and  being  baptized.  The  envy 
and  rage  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  were  excited  in  an 
unusual  degree,  and  seem  to  have  pressed  upon  the 
spirit  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  therefore  encom-aged 
by  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him  by 
night,  and  said,  "  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
hold  not  thy  peace:  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee,  to  hurt  thee ;  for  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city."  Corinth  was  to  be  an 
important  seat  of  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ,  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  the  number  of  believers,  but 
also  by  the  variety  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  teach- 
ing to  be  given  there.  At  this  time  St.  Paul 
himself  stayed  there  for  a  year  and  six  months, 
"  teachmg  the  word  of  God  amongst  them." 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Anhaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  proconsul.  During 
St.  Paul's  stay,  we  find  the  proconsular  office  held 
by  Gallio,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneai. 
[Gallic]  Before  him  the  Apostle  was  summoned 
by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  bring  the 
Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an  innovator 
in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  once,  before 
Paul  could  "  open  his  mouth "  to  defend  himself, 
that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  prejudice, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  "  If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law,"  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,  "  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  be  no 
judge  of  such  matters."  Then  a  singular  scene 
occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators,  eithei'  favour- 
ing St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  agaiujl  the 
Jew»,  seized  on  the  principal  person  of  those  wh(j 
bad  brought  the  chaige,  and  beat  him  before  tlie 
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jubginent-seat.  CSee  on  the  other  hand  Ewald, 
Geschii-ktc,  vi.  463-4(30.)  Gallio  left  these  reli- 
gious (juarrels  to  setth  themselver.  The  Apoiitla 
therefore  was  not  allowed  to  be  "  hurt,"  aiid 
remained  some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  subsequent  Epiaties 
to  the  Corinthians  many  det;iils  of  the  founding  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the  believers 
consisted  of  Gentiles, — ("  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," 1  Cor,  xii.  2).  But,  partly  from  the  number 
who  had  been  proselytes,  partly  from  the  mixture  of 
Jews,  it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  character,  that  St.  Paul 
could  speak  of  "our  fathers"  as  having  been  under 
the  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  1).  The  tendency  to  intellectual 
display,  and  the  traffic  of  sophists  in  philosophical 
theories,  which  prevailed  at  Corinth,  made  the 
Apostle  more  than  usually  anxious  to  be  independent 
in  his  life  and  simple  in  bearing  his  witness.  He 
wrought  for  his  living  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
be  taking  fees  of  his  pupils  (1  Cor.  ix.  18)  ;  and  he 
put  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  and  risen, 
in  the  place  of  all  doctrines  (1  Cor.  ii.  1-5,  xv.  3,  4). 
What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  simple  state- 
ments, was  the  nature  of  the  Christ  who  had  been 
crucified,  and  His  relation  to  men.  Concerning  these 
mysteries  St.  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not  of  the 
world,  but  of  God,  which  had  commended  itself 
chiefly  to  the  humble  and  simple.  Of  these  God  had 
chosen  and  called  not  a  few  "  into  the  fellowship 
of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men  "  (1  Cor. 
ii.  6,  7,  i.  27,  9). 

Having  been  the  instinment  of  accomplishing  thin 
work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for  Jerusalem, 
wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there.  Before  leaving 
Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair''  at  Cenchreae,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow.  We  are  not  told  where  or  why  he 
had  made  the  vow  ;  and  there  is  considerable  difll- 
culty  in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  received  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews.  [Vows.]  A  passage  in  Josephus, 
if  rightly  understood  (B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1),  mentions  a 
vow  which  included,  besides  a  sacrifice,  the  cutting 
of  the  hair  and  the  beginning  of  an  abstinence  from 
wine  30  days  before  the  sacrifice.  If  St.  Paul's 
was  such  a  vow,  he  was  going  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  "  shearing  of 
his  head  "  was  a  preliminary  to  the  sacrifice.  Thf 
principle  of  the  vow,  whatever  it  was,  must  havt 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nazarite  vow,  which 
St.  Paul  afterwards  countenanced  at  Jerusalem. 
[Nazarite,  p.  472.]  There  is  therefore  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  him  to  have  followed  in  this 
instance,  for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a 
custom  of  his  countrymen. — When  he  sailed  from 
the  Isthmus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him  as 
far  as  Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  synagogue 
at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  approaching  feast,  but 
he  promised,  God  willing,  to  return  to  them  again. 
Leaving  Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  from 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  "  saluted  the 
Church."  It  is  argued  (Wiesf^er,  pp.  48-50),  fi-om 
considerations  founded  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  winter  months,  that  the  festival 
was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jerusalem, 
almost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down  to 
Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
which  he  had  started  with  Silas. 

Third  Missionary  Journetj,  including  the  stay  at 

"-  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  act  may  be  that  of  AquUa,  but 
the  nistorian  certainiy  seems  to  be  speakiiiK  not  ol  him 
but  of  St.  r»ul. 
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h'phesus  (Acts  xviii.  2.-i-xxi.  17). — Without  in- 
venting facts  or  discussions  for  which  we  hare  no 
authority,  we  may  connect  with  this  short  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jenisalem  a  very  serious  raising  of  the 
vhole  question,  What  was  to  be  the  relation  of  tlie 
new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law  and  covenant  of  the 
Jews?  Such  a  Church  as  that  at  Corinth,  with  its 
affiliated  communities,  composed  chieHy  of  Gentile 
members,  appeared  likely  to  overshadow  by  its  im- 
portance the  Mother  Church  in  Judaea.  The  jealousy 
of  the  more  Judaical  believers,  not  extinguished  by 
the  decision  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  began  now  to 
show  itself  eveiywhere  in  the  form  of  an  active  and 
intriguing  party-spirit.  This  disastrous  movement 
could  not  indeed  alienate  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  from 
the  law  or  the  calling  or  the  people  of  his  fathers — 
ids  antagonism  is  never  directed  against  these  ;  but 
it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  next  period 
of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the 
intense  loyalty  of  his  nature.  To  vindicate  the 
freedom,  as  regarded  the  Jesrish  law,  of  believers 
in  Christ ;  but  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  main- 
taining the  tmity  of  the  Church ; — was  to  be  the 
earnest  labour  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years.  In 
thus  laboui'ing  he  was  carrying  out  completely  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  elder  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
Balem ;  and  may  we  not  believe  that,  in  deey  aorrow 
at  appearing,  even,  to  disparage  the  law  and  the 
covenant,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  prove  his 
fellowship  in  spirit  with  the  Church  in  Judaea,  by 
"  remembering  the  poor,"  as  "  James,  Cephas,  and 
John"  had  desired  that  he  would?  (Gal.  ii.  10.)  The 
prominence  given,  dming  the  journeys  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  to  the  collection  to  be  made 
amongst  his  Churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at 
Jerusalem,  seems  to  indicate  such  an  anxiety.  The 
great  Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  show  how 
the  "  Judaizing  "  question  exercised  at  this  time  the 
Apostle's  mind. 

St.  Paul  "  spent  some  time "  at  Antioch,  and 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  his 
collision  with  St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14),  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above,  took  place.  When  he  left 
Antioch,  he  "  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia 
and  Phiygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the  drs- 
ciples,"  and  giving  orders  concerning  the  collection 
for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that 
t/ie  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  soon  after 
this  visit.  [Galatians,  Epistle  TO  THE.]  When 
he  was  with  them  he  had  found  the  Christian  com- 
munities infested  by  .Judaizing  teachers.  He  had 
''  told  them  the  truth  "  (Gal.  iv.  16),  he  had  warned 
'.hem  against  the  deadly  tendencies  of  Jewish  exclu- 
uiveness,  and  had  re-affirmed  the  simple  Gospel, 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  he 
had  preached  to  them  on  his  first  visit  (rh  irp6- 
Tipov,  Gal.  iv.  13).  But  after  he  left  them  the 
Judaizing  doctrine  raised  its  head  again.  The  only 
course  left  to  its  advocates  was  to  assail  openly  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul ;  and  this  they  did.  They 
represented  him  as  having  derived  his  comnii''.sion 
fiom  the  older  Apostles,  and  as  therefore  .acting  •?is- 
loyally  if  he  opposed  tlie  views  asciibed  to  Peter  icd 
Jrimes.  The  tickle  minds  of  the  Galatian  Christian,  i 
were  influenced  by  these  hardy  assertions ;  and  the  j 
Apostle  heard,  when  he  had  come  down  to  Epnesus, 
thaf  his  work  in  Galatia  was  being  undone,  and  his 
contorts  were  being  seduced  from  the  true  faith  in 
ChrjKt.  He  theiefore  wiites  the  Epistle  to  remon- 
strate with  inem — an  Epistle  full  of  mdignation,  of 
warnij>j;,  of  direct  and  impassioned  teaching.     He 
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recalls  to  their  minds  the  Gospel  nhicb  he  bad 
preached  amongst  thenri,  and  asserts  in  solemn  and 
even  awful  language  its  absolute  truth  (i.  8,  9) 
He  declares  that  he  had  received  it  directly  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  and  that  his  position  towards 
the  other  Apostles  had  always  been  that,  not  off 
pupil,  but  of  an  independent  fellow-labourer.  II« 
sets  before  them  Jesus  the  Crucified,  the  Sen  of 
God,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  tt  .he 
flithers,  and  as  the  pledge  and  giver  of  freedom  to 
men.  He  declares  that  in  Him,  and  by  the  powci 
of  the  Spirit  of  sonship  sent  down  through  Him 
men  have  inherited  the  rights  of  adult  sons  of  God  ; 
that  the  condition  represented  by  the  Law  was  the 
inferior  and  preparatory  stage  of  boyhood.  He 
then,  most  earnestly  and  tenderly,  impresses  upon 
the  Galatians  the  responsibilities  of  their  fellowship 
with  Christ  the  Crucified,  urging  them  to  fruitful- 
ness  in  all  the  graces  of  their  spiritual  calling,  and 
especially  to  brotherly  consideration  and  unity. 

This  Letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  from 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  Apostle's  jomney- 
ings  through  Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  upon  Ephe- 
sus from  the  upper  districts  (to  dvoiTeptKO,  fifprj)  of 
Phi-ygia.  What  Antioch  was  for  "  the  region  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,"  what  Corinth  was  for  Greece, 
what  Some  was, — we  may  add, — for  Italy  and  the 
West,  that  Ephesus  was  for  the  important  province 
called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  spread  of 
the  Chuich  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied  the  central 
position  of  all.  This  was  the  meeting  place  of  Jew, 
of  Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  Accordingly, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  stay  a  long  time 
here,  that  he  might  foimd  a  strong  Church,  which 
should  be  a  kind  of  mother-chmxh  to  Christian 
communities  in  the  neighbouiing  cities  of  Asia. 

A  new  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  world 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Apostle's  work  at  Ephesus.  He  finds 
there  certain  disciples  (Tivas  fxaQ-qris), — about 
twelve  in  number — of  whom  he  is  led  to  inquire, 
"  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  yc  believed? 
They  answered,  Ko,  we  did  not  even  hear  of  there 
being  a  Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what  then,  asked  Paul, 
were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said,  Unto  John's 
baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the  people  that 
they  should  believe  on  him  who  was  coming  after 
him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing  this,  they  were 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
when  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak 
with  tongues  and  to  prophesy'  (Acts,  xix.  1-7). — 
It  !5  obvious  to  compare  tiiis  incident  with  tlie 
Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria,  and  tc 
see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  full  Apostolic  dignity  of 
Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of  it,  we  see  in  it 
indications  which  suggest  more  than  they  distinctlr 
express,  as  to  the  spiritual  movements  of  that  age. 
These  twelve  disciples  are  mentioned  immediately 
after  Apollos,  who  also  had  been  at  Ephesus  just 
before  St.  Paul's  arrival,  and  who  had  taugh*  dili- 
gently concerning  Jesus  (to  iripX  roZ  Itjctov), 
Inr.wing  ouly  the  baptism  of  John.  But  Apollos 
was  of  Alexandria,  trained  in  the  intelligent  and  in- 
quiring study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  had 
Seen  fostered  by  the  Greek  culture  of  that  capital. 
We  are  led  to  suppose  therefore  that  a  kuov.ledgc 
of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
had  spread  widely,  and  had  been  received  with  ta- 
vour  by  some  of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  moiit 
-l.'iroughly,  befor*  the  message  concerning  the  ex- 
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tlUtiou  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holv  nViost 
had  been  rj^eived.  What  the  exact  belief  of  Apol- 
los  and  these  twelve  "  disciples"  was  concerning  the 
character  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  means  of 
::nowing.  But  we  gather  that  it  was  wanting  in  a 
recognition  of  the  full  lordship  of  Jesns  and  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Pentecostal  taith  was 
tommuniaited  to  ApoUos  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
to  the  other  disciples  of  the  Baptist  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Apostle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work. 
He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months 
he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concern- 
ing "  the  kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of  some  of  the 
Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting  the  synagogue, 
and  he  established  the  believers  as  a  separate 
society,  meeting  "  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus." 
This  continued  (though  we  may  probably  allow 
for  an  occasional  absence  of  St.  Paul)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two  ex- 
amples, the  triumph  over  magical  arts,  and  the 
great  disturbance  raised  by  the  silversmiths  who 
made  shrines  for  Artemis  ;  and  amongst  which  we 
are  to  note  further  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians. 

"  God  wrought  special  miracles,"  we  are  told 
{Svvififis  ov  TCis  Tvxoucras),  "  by  the  hands  of 
Paul."  "  It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
magic — all  those  arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — 
were  flourishing  here  in  great  luxuriance.  Every- 
thing in  the  history  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
would  suggest  the  thought  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Divine  power  took  a  more  startling  form  where 
superstitions  grounded  mainly  on  the  reverence  for 
diabolical  power  were  prevalent ;  that  they  were 
the  proclamations  of  a  beneficent  and  orderly  go- 
vernment, which  had  been  manifested  to  counteract 
and  overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and  malevo- 
lent "  (Maurice,  Unity  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  515).  The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a 
foiin  more  nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  than  was  usually  adopted, 
when  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  from  the  body  of 
Paul  (like  the  shadow  of  Peter,  v.  15)  were  allowed 
to  be  used  for  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the 
casting  out  of  devils.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly 
seen  that  all  was  done  by  the  healing  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself.  Certain  Jews,  and  among 
them  the  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva  (not  unlike  Simon 
Magus  in  Samaria),  fancied  that  the  effect  was  due 
to  a  magic  foiTnula,  an  iircpS'f].  They  therefore 
attempted  to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  adjure  you 
by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."  But  the  evil 
spirit,  having  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  out,  "  Jesus 
I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye  ?"  And 
the  man  who  was  possessed  fell  furiously  upon  the 
exorcists  and  drove  them  forth.  The  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
magnified.  And  the  impression  produced  bore 
striking  practical  fruits.  The  city  was  well  known 
for  its  'E</)e'o-ia  ypafifj-ara,  forms  of  incantation, 
which  were  sold  at  a  high  price.  Many  of  those 
who  had  these  books  brought  them  together  and 
burned  them  before  all  men,  and  when  the  cost  of 
♦,hem  was  computed  it  was  found  to  be  50,000 
drachmae  =  1770/.  "So  mightily  grew  the  V70rd 
of  the  Lord,  and  prevailed." 

Whilst  St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communi- 
cations with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  alto- 
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gcther  suspended.  There  is  stror.g  leason  to  beiievc 
that  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him^ 
and  a  letter  sent,  neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts.  The  visit  is  infen-ed  from  several  allu- 
sions in  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Be- 
hold, the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you  * 
(2  Cor.  xii.  14).  "  This  is  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you  "  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  The  visit  he  'is  con- 
templating is  plainly  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  2, 
which  took  place  when  he  finally  left  Ephesus.  If 
that  was  the  third,  he  must  have  paid  a  second 
during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus.  It 
seems  far-fetched,  with  Paley  (^Horae  Paulinae, 
2  Cor.  No.  xi.),  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  only 
affirming  a  third  intention,  and  that  the  second 
intention  had  not  been  carried  out.  The  context, 
in  both  cases,  seems  to  refei-  plainly  to  visits,  and 
not  to  intentions.  Again,  "  I  determined  this  with 
myseFf,  that  I  would  not  come  again  to  you  in 
heaviness"  (Trdhiv  iv  Xiirri):  2  Cor.  ii.  1.  Here 
St.  Paul  is  apparently  speaking  of  a  previous  visit 
which  he  had  paid  in  sorrow  of  heart.  He  expresses 
an  apprehension  (2  Cor.  xii.  21)  lest  "again  when 
I  come,  my  God  should  humble  me  among  you  " 
(/u^  iraKiv  iXQivros  /xov  Tairdvctxrei  ju€ — the 
iraA.jJ'  appearing  certainly  to  refer  to  raireivilxrei 
as  much  as  to  4\66vtos).  The  words  in  2  Cor 
xiii.  2,  irpoeiprjKa  koI  irpoXeyw,  i)s  irapiiV  rd 
Sivrepou  Kol  dirajc  vvv,  may  be  translated,  either 
"  as  if  present  the  second  time,"  or  "  as  when  pre- 
sent the  second  time."  In  the  latter  case  we  have 
here  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  supposed  visit. 
The  former  rendering  seems  at  first  sight  to  exclude 
it:  but  if  we  remember  that  the  thought  of  his 
special  admonition  is  occupying  the  Apostle's  mind, 
we  should  naturally  understand  it,  "  1  forewarn 
you  now  in  my  absence,  as  if  I  were  present  a 
second  time  to  do  it  in  person ;"  so  that  he  would 
be  speaking  of  the  supposed  visit  as  a  first,  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  his  mind. 
The  prima  facie  sense  of  these  passages  implies  a 
short  visit,  which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  stay  at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong 
reasons  why  we  should  not  accept  that  prima  facie 
sense.  St.  Paul,  we  may  imagine,  heard  of  dis- 
orders which  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian  Church. 
Apollos  had  returned  to  Ephesus  some  time  before 
the  1st  Epistle  was  written  (1  Cor.  xri.  12),  and 
it  may  have  been  from  him  that  St.  Paul  learnt  the 
tidings  which  distressed  him.  He  was  moved  to  go 
himself  to  see  them.  He  stayed  but  a  short  time; 
but  warned  them  solemnly  against  the  licentious- 
ness which  he  perceived  to  be  creeping  in  amongst 
them.  If  he  went  directly  by  sea  to  Corinth  and 
back,  this  journey  would  not  occupy  much  time. 
It  was  very  natural,  again,  that  this  visit  should 
be  followed  up  by  a  letter.  Either  the  Apostle's 
own  reflections  after  his  return,  or  some  subsequent 
tidings  which  reached  him,  drew  fi'om  him,  it  ap- 
pears, a  written  communication  in  which  he  gave 
them  some  practical  advice.  "  I  wrote  unto  you 
in  the  Epistle  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators  " 
(«7poi|/a  vn7v  iv  rrj  tTricrToAp:  1  Cor.  v.  9).  Tnen. 
at  some  point  not  defined  in  the  course  of  the  stay 
at  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  announced  to  his  friends  a 
plan  of  going  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and 
atlerwards  visiting  Jerusalem  ;  adding,  "  After  1 
have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Rome."  But  he  put 
ofl'for  a  while  his  own  departm-e,  and  sent  before  him 
Timothy  and  E^-astus  to  the  churches  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  "  to  bring  them  into  rememti-ance  of 
hk  ways  which  were  in  Christ "'   (1  Cor.  iv.  17). 
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Whevncr  the  1st  Epistle  te  thr;  Coiinthians  nras 
WTitte';  before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  De- 
metrius cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes 
111  allusion,  in  that  Epistle,  to  a  "  battle  with  wild 
beasts "  fought  at  Ephesus  {edripiofidxv''^  *'* 
'E<pf<Ttj>:  1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  it  is  usual  to  un- 
derstand figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many  con- 
necteil  with  that  tumult.  But  this  connexion  is 
wbitrary,  and  without  much  reason.™  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1  that  St.  Paul  departed 
immediately  after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long 
lefore,  the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  Here  then, 
while  the  Apostle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the 
teaching  of  believers  and  inquirers  at  Ephesus  and 
from  tne  neighbouring  parts  of  "  Asia,"  we  find 
him  throwing  all  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  con- 
serns  of  the  Church  at  Corinth.  [Corinthians, 
First  Epistle  to  the.] 

There  were  two  external  inducements  for  writing 
this  Epistle.  (1.)  St.  Paul  had  received  informa- 
tion from  m.-mbers  of  Chloe's  household  (eS7)A.aJ07j 
ixoi  vTrh  raiv  X\6ris,  i.  11)  concerning  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had 
written  him  a  lett«i-,  of  wliich  the  bearers  were 
Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his 
judgment  upon  vaiious  points  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  (vii.  1,  xvi.  17).  He  had  learnt 
that  theie  were  divisions  in  the  Church ;  that 
pai'ties  had  been  formed  which  took  tha  names  of 
Paul,  of  Apollos,  of  Cephas,  and  of  Christ  (i.  11, 
12) ;  and  also  that  moral  and  social  irregularities 
had  begun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
and  scandalous  example  was  that  a  believer  had 
taken  his  father's  wife,  without  being  publicly  con- 
demned by  the  Church  (v.  1,  vi.  7,  xi.  17-22,  xiv. 
33-40).  To  these  evils  we  must  add  one  doctrinal 
error,  of  those  who  said  "  that  there  was  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead"  (xv.  12).  It  is  probable  that 
the  teaching  of  Apollos  the  Ale.xandrian,  which  had 
been  characteristic  and  highly  successful  (Acts  xviii. 
27,  28),  had  been  the  first  occasion  of  the  "  divi- 
sions" in  the  Church.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  adherents  did  not  form  themselves  into  a 
party  until  he  had  lel't  Corinth,  and  therefore  that 
he  bad  been  some  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
But  after  he  was  gone,  the  special  Alexandrian 
features  of  his  teaching  were  remembered  by  those 
who  had  delighted  to  hear  him.  Their  Grecian 
mteUect  was  captivated  by  his  broader  and  more 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
The  connexion  which  he  taught  them  to  perceive 
between  the  revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulei's  and 
prophets  and  the  wisdom  by  which  other  nations, 
iuid  especially  their  own,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt 
ill  ^heir  minds.  That  which  especially  occupied  the 
Asoilcs  school  must  have  boen  a  philosophij  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  the  tendency  of  this  party 
which  seemed  to  the  Apostle  particularly  dangerous 
amongst  the  Greeks.  He  hardly  seems  to  refer 
specially  in  his  letter  to  the  other  parties,  but  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  what  he  says  about  "  the 
wi?dom  which  the  Greeks  sought"  (i.  22),  he  is 
referring  not  only  to  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Greek  mmd,  but  to  that  tendency  as  it  had  been 
eaught  and  influenced  by  the  te-aching  of  Apollos. 
ft  gives  him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  most  cha- 
racteristic testimony.  He  recognizes  wisdom,  but 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not 
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only  1  ^n<pia  or  a  .\6yos  through  which  God  had 
always  spoken  to  all  men ;  it  had  been  perfectly 
manifested  in  Jesus  the  Crucified.  Christ  crucified 
was  both  the  Power  of  God  and  the  ^Visdom  of  God. 
To  receive  Him  required  a  spiritual  discernnent 
unlike  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  of  the  world ; 
a  discernment  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  sympathy  with  humiliatioQ  and 
in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Epistles  tli£ 
reader  is  referred  to  the  special  articles  upon  each. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul  to  notice 
the  personal  characteristics  which  appear  in  thein. 
We  must  not  omit  to  observe  therefore,  in  this 
Epistle,  how  loyally  the  Apostle  represents  Jesus 
Clnist  the  Crucified  as  the  Lord  of  men,  the  Head 
of  the  body  witli  many  members,  the  Centre  of 
Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father.  We  should 
mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably  he  connects 
the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party  spirit,  the 
loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency  and  order, 
the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection,  by  recalling 
their  thoughts  to  the  Person  of  Christ  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a  common  life  to  the 
whole  body. 

We  obsei-ve  also  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the 
tact,  universally  recognized  and  admired,  with 
which  the  Apostle  discusses  the  practical  problems 
brouglit  before  him.  The  various  questions  relating 
to  marriage  (ch.  vii.),  the  difficulty  about  meats 
offered  to  idols  (ch.  viii.,  x.),  the  behaviour  proper 
for  women  (ch.  xi.,  xiv.),  the  use  of  the  gifts  of 
prophesying  and  speaking  with  tongues  (ch.  xiv.). 
are  made  examples  of  a  treatment  which  may  be 
apphed  to  all  such  questions.  We  see  them  all 
discussed  with  reference  to  first  principles ;  the 
object,  in  every  practical  conclusion,  being  to  guard 
and  assert  some  permanent  principle.  We  see  St. 
Paul  no  less  a  lover  of  order  and  subordination 
than  of  freedom.  We  see  him  claiming  for  himself, 
and  prescribing  to  others,  great  variety  of  conduct 
in  varying  circumstances,  but  under  the  strict  obli- 
gation of  being  always  true  to  Christ,  and  always 
seeking  the  highest  good  of  men.  Such  a  character, 
so  stedfast  in  motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  elsewhere  in 
history. 

What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings 
and  movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  his 
preaching  at  Corinth  (i.  ii.) ;  to  the  hai'dships  and 
dangers  of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13)  ;  to  his  che- 
rished custom  of  working  f«r  his  own  living  (ix.)  ; 
to  the  direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23, 
XV.  8) ;  and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He  bids 
the  Corinthians  raise  a  collection  for  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  by  laying  by  something  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in 
Galatia  to  do.  He  says  that  he  shall  tarry  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then  set  out  on  a  joui- 
ney  towards  Corinth  through  Jlacedouia,  so  as  per- 
haps to  spend  the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses 
his  joy  at  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  com- 
panions, and  commends  them  to  the  respect  of  the 
Church. 

Having  despatched  this  Epistle  he  stayed  on  at 
Ephesus,  where  "  a  great  door  and  efiectual  wm 
opened  to  him,  and  there  were  many  adveKaries." 


o"  Thn  manner  of  the  allusion,  ei  f8r)pioii.a.xr)<Ta-  t^  |  ge»ls,  that  he   bad  mentioned  this  ccnillct  to  the  Co 
K<>c(rni,  aiay  imply  as  Kwald  (Heiidschreiben,  214)  sug-  I  lipthiaas  'Ji  tiie  previous  nor.-extant  letter 
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"Hie  affaii'S  cf  l,hf  Church  ol  Corii.th  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  the  gravest  anxipty  to  hnn,  und  to 
giTe  him  occupation  at  Ephesus:  but  it  may  be 
most  convenient  to  put  otf  the  further  notice  of 
tliese  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  the  2nd 
Kpistle  was  written.  We  liave  now  no  information 
a,s  to  the  work  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xix. 
'2+-- tl.  The  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
We  learn  that  "  thi-  Paul "  had  been  so  successful, 
not  only  in  Kphesuj,  but  "  almost  throughout  all 
Asia,"  in  turnins;  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  that  the  craft  of  silversmiths, 
who  made  little  shrines  for  Artemis,  were  alarmed 
for  their  manufacture.  They  raised  a  great  tumult, 
iiid  not  being  able,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  laid 
hands  on  two  of  his  companions  and  dragged  them 
into  the  theatre.  Paul  himself,  not  willing  that 
.lis  iiiends  should  suffer  in  his  place,  wished  to  go 
lu  amongst  the  people:  but  the  disciples,  supported 
by  the  urgent  request  of  certain  magistrates  called 
Asiarchs,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose.  The 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  is  highly 
graphic,  and  the  address  with  which  the  town-clerk 
finally  quiets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a  discreet 
and  experienced  magistrate.  His  statement  that 
"  these  men  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor 
yet  blasjihemers  of  your  goddess,"  is  an  incidental 
testimony  to  the  temperance  of  the  Apostle  and  his 
friends  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  idolatry. 
But  St.  Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in  this 
tumult  in  so  far  as  it  proves  the  deep  impression 
which  his  teaching  had  made  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
daily  danger  in  which  he  lived. 

He  had  been  anxious  to  depart  from  Ephesus, 
and  this  interruption  of  the  work  which  had  kept 
him  there  determined  him  to  stay  no  longer.  He 
set  out  therefore  for  Macedonia,  ami  proceeded  fust 
to  Troas  (2  Cor.  ii.  12),  where  he  might  have 
preached  the  Gospel  with  good  hope  of  success. 
Uut  a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain  tidings  concerning 
the  Church  at  Corinth  urged  him  on,  and  he  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Titus,  wJio 
brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was  thirsting. 
The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew  from  him  a 
letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  St. 
Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths.  [Corinthians,  Second 
Epistle  to  the.]  How  the  agitation  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  every  sentence  of  this  Letter  was 
excited,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  we 
have  to  consider.  Every  reader  may  perceive  that, 
on  passing  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Second,  the 
scene  is  almost  entirely  changed.  In  the  First,  the 
faults  and  difficulties  of  the  Corinthian  Church  are 
before  us.  The  Apostle  writes  of  these,  with  spiri* 
indeed  and  emotion,  as  he  always  does,  but  without 
passion  or  disturbance.  He  calmly  asserts  his  own 
authority  over  the  Church,  and  threatens  to  deal 
severely  with  oiFenders.  In  the  Second,  he  writes 
as  one  whose  personal  relations  with  those  whom 
he  addicsses  have  undergone  a  most  painful  shock. 
The  accte  pain  given  by  former  tidings,  the  com- 
tort  yielded  by  the  account  which  Titus  brought, 
th«  vexation  of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  necessity  of 
E«lf-a6sei-*ion,  contend  together  for  utterance.  What 
nad  occasioned  this  excitement? 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Kphesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth.  He  had  re- 
loincd  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle, 
for  ie  is  associated  with  him  in  the  salutation  (2  Cor, 
':.  l\     We  liave  no  account,  mther  in  the  Acts  or 
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III  the  Kpisties,  of  this  journey  of  Timothy,  ?ji(i 
some  have  thought  it  piobable  that  he  never  reached 
Corinth.     Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  he  arrived 
there  soon  after  the  Kirst  Epistle,  conveyed  by  Ste- 
phanas and  others,  had  been  received  by  the  Corin- 
thian Church.      He  found  that  a  movement  had 
arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Chureh  which  threw  (l^t 
us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person  (1  Cor. 
V.  1-5)  into  the  shade.     This  was  a  deliberate  and 
sustained  attack  upon  the  Apostolic  authority  and 
personal  integrity  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  party-spirit  which,  betbie  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle,  had  been  content  with  underrating 
the  powers  of  Paul  compared  with  those  of  Apollos, 
and  with  protesting  against  the  laxity  of  his  doc- 
trine of  freedom,  had  been  fanned  into  a  fiame  by 
the  anival  of  some  person  or  persons  who  cama 
from   the  Judaean  Church,  armed  with  letters  of 
commendation,  and  who  openly  questioned  the  cojn- 
mission  of  him  whom  they  proclaimed  to  be  a  self- 
constituted  Apostle  (2  Cor.  iii.   1,  xi.  4,   12-15). 
As  the  spirit  of  opposition  and   detraction   grew 
strong,  the  tongue  of  some  member  of  the  Church 
(more  probably  a  Corinthian  than  the  stranger  him- 
self) was  loosed.     He  scoffed  at  St.  Paul's  courage 
and  constancy,  pointing  to  his  delay  in  coming  to 
Corinth,  and  making  light  of  his  threats  fi.  17,  23). 
He  demanded  proofs  of  his  Apostleship  (xii.  11, 12). 
He  derided  the  weakness  of  his  personal  presence 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  speech  (x.  10).     He  even 
threw  out  insinuations  touching  the  personal  honesty 
and  self-devotion  of  St.  Paul  (i.  12,  xii.  17,  18). 
When  some  such  attack  was  made  openly  upon  the 
Apostle,  the  Church  had  not  immediately  called  the 
offender  to  account ;  the  better  spirit  of  the  be- 
lievers being  cowed,  apparently,  by  the  confidence 
and  assumed  authority  of  the  assailants  of  St.  Paul, 
A  report  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  was 
brought  to  the  Apostle  by  Timothy  or  by  others ; 
and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must  have  wounded  his 
sensitive  and  most  affectionate  nature,  and  also  how 
critical  the  juncture  must  have  seemed  to  him  for 
the  whole  VVestern  Church.     He  immediately  sent 
off  Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a  letter  containing  the 
sharpest   rebukes,  using   the  authority  which  had 
been  denied,  and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily 
by  his  personal  presence  (ii.  2,3,  vii.  8).     As  soon 
as  the  letter  was  gone — how  natural  a  trait ! — he 
began  to  repent  of  having  written  it.     He  must 
have  hated  the  appearance  of  claiming  homage  to 
himself;  his  heart  must  have  been  sore  at  the  re- 
quital of  his  love ;  he  must  have  felt  the  deepest 
anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle.     We  can 
well  believe  him  therefore  when  he  speaks  of  what 
he  had  suffered  : — "  Out  of  much  affliction  and  an- 
guish of  heart  I  wrote  to  you  with  many  tears'' 
(ii.  4) ;  "I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit"   (ii.   13); 
"  Our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on 
every  side;    without  were  fightings,  within  wert; 
fears"  (vii.  5).     It  appears  that  he  cnuld  not  bring 
himself  to  hasten  to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had 
intended  (i.  15,  16);  he  would  wait  till  he  heard 
news  which  might  make  his  visit  a  happy  instead 
of  a  painful  one  (ii.  1).     When  he  had  reached  Ma- 
cedonia, Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met  him  with  such 
reassuring  tidings.     The  oflender  had  been  rebuked 
by  the  Church,  and  had  made  submission  (ii.  6,7); 
the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards  St.  Paul 
had  been  awakened,  and  had  poured  itself  forth  ia 
warm  expressions  of  shSme  and  grief  ana  penitence. 
The  cloud  was  now  dispelled ;  fear  and  paui  ga.v° 
place  to  hope  and  tenderness  and  thankfulness.    Bat 
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even  cow  the  Apostle  would  not  start  at  once  for 
Corinth.  He  may  have  had  important  work  to  do 
in  Macedonia.  But  another  letter  would  smooth 
the  way  still  more  effectually  for  his  pei-sonal  visit ; 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and 
sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Titus  and  two  other  bre- 
thren to  Corinth. 

When  the  Epistle  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  supposed,  the  symptoms  it  dis- 
plays of  a  highly  wrought  personal  sensitiveness, 
and  of  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  as 
intelligible  as  they  are  noble  and  beautiful.  Nothing 
but  a  temporary  inteiTuption  of  mutual  regard 
could  have  made  the  joy  of  sympathy  so  deep  and 
fresh.  If  he  had  been  the  object  of  a  personal  attack, 
bow  natural  for  the  Apostle  to  write  as  he  does  in 
ii.  5-10.  In  vii.  12,  "  he  that  suffered  wrong"  is 
Paul  himself  All  his  protestations  relating  to  his 
Apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn  appeals  to  God  and 
Christ,  are  in  place ;  and  we  enter  into  his  feelings 
as  he  asserts  his  own  sincerity  and  the  openness  of 
the  truth  which  he  taught  in  the  Gospel  (iii.,  iv.). 
We  see  what  sustained  him  in  his  self-assertion ; 
he  knew  that  he  did  not  preach  himself,  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord.  His  own  weakness  became  an 
argument  to  him,  which  he  can  use  to  others  also, 
of  the  power  of  God  working  in  him.  Knowing  his 
own  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship 
;ras  the  right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  per- 
suasive or  severe,  as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
good  of  men  might  require  (iv.,  v.).  If  he  was 
appearing  to  set  himself  up  against  the  churches  in 
Judaea,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  the  collection 
which  he  was  making  for  the  benefit  of  those 
churches  should  piove  his  sympathy  with  them  by 
its  largeness.  Again  he  would  recur  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  authority  as  an  Apostle  of  Christ, 
against  those  who  impeached  it.  He  would  make 
it  understood  that  spiritual  views,  spiritual  powers, 
were  real ;  that  if  he  knew  no  man  after  the  flesh, 
and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was  not  the  less 
able  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  (x.).  He 
would  ask  them  to  e.xcuse  his  anxious  jealousy,  his 
folly  and  excitement,  whilst  he  gloried  in  the  prac- 
tical proofs  of  his  Apostolic  commission,  and  in  the 
infirmities  which  made  the  power  of  God  more 
manifest ;  and  he  would  plead  with  them  earnestly 
that  they  would  give  him  no  occasion  to  find  fault 
or  to  correct  them  (xi.,  xii.,  xiii.). 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  we  have  interpreted 
this  Epistle  is  not  that  which  is  most  commonly 
received.  Accoiding  to  the  more  common  view,  the 
offender  is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  Cor.  v.,  and 
the  letter  which  proved  so  shai-p  but  wholesome  a 
medicine,  the  First  Epistle.  But  this  view  does 
not  account  so  satisfactorily  for  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Epistle,  and  for  the  particular  expressions  re- 
lating to  the  offender ;  nor  does  it  find  places  so 
consistently  for  the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  St.  Paul  would  have 
treated  the  sin  of  the  man  who  took  his  father's 
wife  as  an  offence  against  himself,  nor  that  he 
Would  have  spoken  of  it  by  preference  as  a  wrong 
(diStjcia)  done  to  another  (supposed  to  be  the 
father).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  said,  in 
De  Wette's  Excgetisches  Handhuch,  to  have  been 
held,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Bleek,  Credner,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Neauder.  Jlore  recently  it  has  been 
advocated  witli  gieat  force  by  Ewald,  in  his  Scnd- 
kchreiben  dcs  A.  P.  pp.  223t232.  The  ordinary  ac- 
count is  retained  by  Stanley,  Alford,  and  Davidson, 
vA  with  some  hesitation  by  Conybeare  and  Howsou. 
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The  paiticular  na*.ure  of  this  Epistle,  as  an  appca- 
to  facts  in  fin  our  of  his  own  Apostolic  authority, 
leads  to  the  mention  of  many  interesting  featcre* 
of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary,  in  xi.  23-28,  oi 
the  hardships  and  dangers  through  which  he  had 
gone,  proves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in  th< 
Acts  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  account  of 
what  he  did  and  suffered.  Of  the  particular  fac'-s 
stated  in  the  following  words,  "  Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  v.as 
I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  bc<:u 
in  the  deep," — we  know  only  of  one,  the  beating 
by  ths  magistrates  at  Philipf  i,  from  the  Acts.  The 
daily  burden  of  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches " 
seems  to  imply  a  wide  and  constant  range  of  com- 
munication, by  visits,  messengers,  and  letters,  of 
which  we  have  found  it  reasonable  to  assume 
examples  in  his  intercoui-se  with  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  "  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  "thorn  (or  rather  stake) 
in  the  flesh/'  side  by  side,  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  experiences  of 
St.  Paul.  As  an  instance  of  the  visions,  he  alludes 
to  a  trance  which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years 
befbre,  in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  pai-a- 
disc,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  Whether 
this  vision  may  be  identified  with  any  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  must  depend  on  chronological 
considerations :  but  the  very  expressions  of  St.  Paul 
in  this  place  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  think  of 
an  occasion  in  which  words  that  could  he  reported 
were  spoken.  We  observe  that  he  speaks  with  the 
deepest  reverence  of  the  privilege  thus  granted  to 
him ;  but  he  distinctly  declines  to  gi'ound  anything 
upon  it  as  regards  other  men.  Let  them  judge 
him,  he  says,  not  by  any  such  pretensions,  but  by 
facts  which  weie  cognizable  to  them  (xii.  1-6). 
And  he  would  net,  even  inwardly  with  himself, 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations  without  remem- 
bering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  being 
puffed  up  by  them.  A  stake  in  the  flesh  (^aK6\oy^ 
T^  (TapKi)  was  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
The  ditlereiit  interpretations  which  have  prevailed 
of  this  (tkAko^^  have  a  certain  historical  significance. 
(1)  Eoman  Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  im- 
derstand  by  it  strong  sensual  temptation.  (2) 
Luther  and  his  followers  take  it  to  mean  tempta- 
tions to  unbelief.  But  neither  of  these  wouia  be 
"  infirmities "  in  which  St.  Paul  could  "  glory." 
(3)  It  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  modern 
divines — and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers 
on  the  whole  is  in  favour  of  it — that  the  okoXo^ 
represents  some  vexatious  bodily  infirmity  (see 
especially  Stanley  in  loco).  It  is  piainly  what  St. 
Paul  refers  to  in  Gal.  iv.  14 :  "  My  temptation  in 
my  flesh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected."  This  in- 
firmity distressed  him  so  much  that  he  besought 
the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  him. 
But  the  Lord  answered,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  ;  for  my  stvengtli  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 
We  are  to  understand  therefore  the  affliction  as 
remaining ;  but  Paul  is  more  than  resigned  under 
it,  he  even  glories  in  it  as  a  means  of  displaying 
more  purely  the  power  of  Christ  in  him.  That  we 
are  to  understand  the  AposUe,  in  accordance  with 
this  passage,  as  labouring  under  some  degree  of  ill- 
health,  is  clear  enough.  But  we  must  remember 
that  his  constitution  was  at  least  strong  enough,  ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  carry  him  through  the  hard- 
ships and  anxieties  and  toils  which  he  himself  di« 
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sci'ibee  to  us,  au  1  to  sustain  the  priasure  of  the  long 
imprisonnieni  at.  Caesarea  and  in  Home. 

After  writing  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled 
through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ricuni  (Rom.  xv.  19),  and  tnen  carried  out  the 
intention  of  which  he  had  spolien  so  often,  and 
anived  himself  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the 
Acts  tells  us  that  "  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts  (Macedonia U  and  had  given  them  much  ex- 
hortation, lie  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months"  (xx.  2,  3),  There  is  only  one  inci- 
dent which  we  can  connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece, 
but  that  is  a  very  iniporfcmt  one — the  writing  of 
another  great  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  Church  at 
liome.  [Romans,  Epistle  to  the.]  That  this 
was  written  at  this  time  from  Corinth  appears  from 
passages  in  the  Epistle  itself,  and  has  never  been 
doubted. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul 
was  insensible  to  the  mighty  associations  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  name  of  Rome.  The 
seat  of  the  imperial  government  to  which  Jerusalem 
itself,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  then  subject, 
must  have  been  a  grand  object  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  Apostle  from  his  infancy  upwards.  He  was 
himself  a  citizen  of  Rome  ;  he  had  come  repeatedly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Roman  magistrates  ;  he 
had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  equity  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  the  justice  of  Roman  administration.  And, 
besides  its  universal  supi-emacy,  Rome  was  the 
natural  head  of  the  Gentile  world,  as  Jerusalem 
was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  world.  In  thi-s  august 
city  Paul  had  many  friends  and  brethren.  Romans 
who  had  travelled  into  Greece  and  Asia,  strangers 
from  Greece  and  Asia  who  had  gone  to  settle  at 
Rome,  had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  from  Paul  himself  or  from  other  preachers 
of  Christ,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
munity, of  which  a  good  repoit  had  gone  forth 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised therefore  to  hear  that  the  Apostle  was  very 
anxious  to  visit  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  intention 
to  go  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  extend  his  jour- 
neys as  far  as  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28).  He  would 
thus  bear  his  witness,  both  in  the  capital  and  to 
the  extremities  of  the  Western  or  Gentile  world. 
For  the  present  he  could  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to 
Rome,  because  he  was  drawn  by  a  special  errand  to 
Jerusalem — where  indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to 
meet  with  dangers  and  delays  (xv.  25-32).  But  from 
Jerusalem  he  proposed  to  turn  Romewards.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  would  write  them  a  letter  from  Corinth. 
The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal  visit 
which  he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay; 
and,  as  he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  he 
writes  the  letter,  because  he  is  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  lan- 
guage, St.  Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  it  he  would  willingly  encounter  ;  and  he 
would  also  jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its 
fowers.  He  held  it  of  Cirist,  and  Christ's  com- 
mission should  not  be  dishonoured.  He  represents 
himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to  offer  up 
the  fiiith  of  the  Gentile  world  as  a  sacrifice  to  God 
(xT,  16).  And  he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with 
pride  of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  Apostolic 
labours.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  language  that 
lie  should  address  tlie  Roman  Church  as  conRisting 
mainly  of  Gentiles :  but  we  find  that  he  speaks  to 
them  as  to  persons  deeply  interested  in  Jewish 
questions  (see  Prof.  Jowctt's  and  Bp.  Colenso's 
tidroductions  to  the  Epistle). 
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To  the  Church  thus  composed,  the  Ap.<s(le  of  the 
Gentilei:  writes  to  declare  and  commend  the  Gospel 
which  ne  everywhere  preaches.     That  Gospel  waa 
invariably  the  announcement  of  Jesus  Christ  thr 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  men,  who  was  made  man, 
died,  and  was  raised  again,  and  whom  His  hei-alds 
present  to  the   faith   and    obedience   of  mankind. 
Such  a  KTipvyfia  might  be  variously  commended 
to  different  hearers.      In  speaking  ti   Jie  Roman 
Church,  St.  Paul  represents  the  chief  value  of  it  ai, 
consisting  in  the  fact  that,  through  it,  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  a  righteousness  not  for  God  only, 
but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.     It  is  natural  to 
ask  what  led  him  to  choose  ind  dwell   jpon  l/iis 
aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.     The 
following  answers  suggest  themselves: — (1.)  As  he 
looked   upon   the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world, 
with  that  coup  d'ceil  which  the  writing  of  a  letter 
to  the  Roman  Church  was  likely  to  suggest,  he  was 
struck  by  the  awful  wickedness,  the  utter  dissolu- 
tion of  moral  ties,  which  has  made  that  age  infa- 
mous.     His  own  terrible  summary   (i.  21-32)  is 
well  known  to  be  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
evidence.    The  profligacy  which  we  shudder  to  reart 
of  was  constantly  under  St.  Paul's  eye.    Along  with 
the  evil  he  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  God's  judg- 
ment upon  it.     He  saw  the  miseries  and  disasters, 
begun  and  impending,  which  proved  that  God  in 
heaven  would  not  tolerate  the  unrighteousness  of 
men.     (2.)  As  he  looked  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  he  saw  them  claiming  an  exclusive 
righteousness,  which,  however,  had  manifestly  no 
power    to   preserve    them    from    being  really  un- 
righteous.    (3.)  Might  not  the  thought  also  occur 
to  him,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  that  the  empire  which 
was  now  falling  to  pieces  through  unrighteousness 
had  been  built  up  by  righteousness,  by  that  love 
of  order  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  which 
were  the  great  endownieiit  of  the  Roman  people? 
Whether  we  lay  any  stress   upon  this  or  not,  it 
seems  clear  that  to  one  contemplating  the  world 
from  St.  Paul's  point  of  view,  no  thought  would 
be  so  naturally  suggested  as  that  of  the  need  of  the 
true  Righteousness  for  the  two  divisions  of  man- 
kind.    How  he  expounds  that  God's  own  righteous- 
ness was  shown,  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  a  righteous- 
ness which  men  might  trust  in — sinners  though 
they  were — and  by  trusting  in  it  submit  to  it,  and 
so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the  fruits  of  it  in 
their  own  lives  ;  how  he  declares  the  union  of  men 
with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  Divine  idea  and  as 
realized  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — may  be  seen 
in  the  Epistle  itself.      The  remarkable  exposition 
contained  in  ch.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  illustrates  the  personal 
character  of  St.  Paul,  by  showing  the  intense  \o\G 
for  his  nation  which   he  retained  through  all  his 
struggles   with    unbelieving    Jews    and    Judaizing 
Christians,  and  by  what  hopes  he  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  thought  of  their   unbelief  and    their 
punishment.      Having  spoken   of  this  subject,  he 
goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  counsels  the  same 
love  of  Christian  unity,  moderation,  and  gentleness, 
the  same  respect  for  social  order,  the  same  tender- 
ness for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  expectation 
of  the  Lord's  coming  and  confidence  in  the  f'ture, 
which   appear   more   or   less   strongly    in   all   his 
letters. 

Before  his  departure  from  Corinth,  »St.  Paul  was 
joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  tlie  change 
in  the  narrative  from  the  thii-d  to  the  first  persoru 
We  have  seen  already  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  specia.'  purpose  and  with- 
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in  a  liinitetl  tune.  With  this  \  ww  lie  was  intending 
to  go  by  sea  to  Syna.  But  he  was  made  aware  of 
fiom«  plot  of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be 
carried  out  through  this  voyage  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  evade  their  malice  by  changing  his  route. 
Several  brethren  were  associated  with  him  in  this 
expedition,  the  bearers,  no  doubt,  of  the  collections 
made  in  all  the  Chuiches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
These  were  sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money 
with  them,  to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await 
St.  Paul.  He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went 
northwards  through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an 
eye-witness  again  becomes  manifest.  "  From  Phi- 
lippi,"  says  the  writer,  *'  we  sailed  away  after  the 
days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  unto  them  to 
Troas  in  iive  days,  where  we  abode  seven  days." 
The  marks  of  time  throughout  this  journey  have 
jiven  occasion  to  much  chronological  and  geogra- 
phical discussion,  which  brings  before  the  reader's 
mind  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  travel  in 
that  age,  and  leaves  the  precise  determination  of 
ilie  dates  of  this  history  a  matter  for  reasonable 
conjecture  '•ather  than  for  positive  statement.  But 
no  question  is  raised  by  the  times  mentioned  which 
need  detain  us  in  the  course  of  the  naiTative. 
During  the  stay  at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  "  to  break  bread,"  and 
Paul  was  discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length  with 
the  brethren.  He  was  to  depart  the  next  morning, 
and  midnight  found  them  listening  to  his  earnest 
speech,  with  many  lights  burning  in  the  upper 
ehaniber  in  which  they  had  met,  and  making  the 
atmosphere  oppressive.  A  youth  named  Eutychus 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  was  gradually  over- 
powered by  sleep,  so  that  at  iast  he  fell  into  the 
street  or  court  from  the  third  story,  and  was  taken 
■jp  dead.  The  meeting  was  inteiTupted  by  this 
accident,  and  Paul  went  down  and  fell  upon  him 
and  embraced  him,  saying,  "  Be  not  disturbed,  his 
life  is  in  him."  His  friends  then  appeal'  to  have 
taken  charge  of  him,  whilst  Paul  went  up  again, 
first  presided  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  afterwards 
took  a  meal,  and  continued  conversing  until  day- 
break, and  so  departed. 

Whilst  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  making  the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos  he 
went  on  board  again.  Coasting  along  by  Mitylene, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium,  they  arrived  at 
Miletus.  The  Apostle  was  thus  passing  by  the 
chief  Church  in  Asia ;  but  if  he  had  gone  to  Epliesus 
he  might  have  arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for  the 
Pentecost,  at  which  festival  he  had  set  his  heart 
ipon  being  present.  At  Miletus,  however,  there 
was  time  to  send  to  Epliesus  ;  and  the  elders  of  the 
Church  were  invited  to  come  down  to  him  there. 
This  meeting  is  made  the  occasion  for  recording 
inother  characteristic  and  representative  address  of 
St.  Paul  (Acts  XX.  18-35).  This  spoken  address  to 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  may  be  ranked 
with  the  Epistles,  and  throws  the  same  kind  of 
light  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical  relations  to  the 
/Jhurches.  Like  several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in 
great  part  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him  and 
of  his  work.  He  refers  to  his  labours  in  "  serving 
the  Lord  "  amongst  them,  and  to  the  dangers  he 
incurred  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asserts 
emphatically  the  unreserve  with  which  he  had 
taught  them.  He  then  mentions  a  fact  which  will 
oome  beibre  us  again  presentlr,  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving hispired  warnings,  as  he  advanced  from  city 
to  city,  of  the  bnuds  and  afflictions  awaiting  him  at 
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Jerusalem.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on  in  spit-" 
of  these  warnings.  Having  fonned  his  plan  on  good 
grounds  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not  sea,  m 
dangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  however 
clearly  set  before  him,  reasons  for  changing  it. 
Other  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  fixed 
purpose — not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle 
was,  to  discharge  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gc«pel  of 
the  grace  of  God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audience 
as  to  those  whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  last  time, 
he  proceeds  to  exhort  them  with  unusual  earnest- 
ness and  tenderness,  and  expresses  in  conclusion 
that  anxiety  as  to  practical  industiy  and  liberality 
which  has  been  increasingly  occupying  his  mind. 
In  terms  strongly  resembling  the  language  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians,  he 
pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreats  them  to  follow 
it,  in  "  labouring  for  the  support  of  the  w  eak." 
"  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  with  them  all :  and  they  all  wept  sore, 
and  tell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  flxce  no  more.  And  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  ship."  ....  This  is  the  kind  of 
narrative  in  which  some  leamed  men  think  they 
can  detect  the  signs  of  a  moderately  clever  fiction. 

The  coui-se  of  the  voyage  from  Miletus  was  by 
Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patai'a,  and  from  Patara  in 
another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul 
and  his  company  spent  se\-en  days  ;  and  there  were 
disciples  "  who  said  to  Paul  through  the  Spirit, 
that  he  should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Again 
there  was  a  sorrowful  parting  :  "  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way,  with  wives  and  children,  till  we 
were  out  of  the  city ;  and  we  kneeled  down  on  the 
shore  and  prayed."  From  Tyre  they  sailed  to 
Ptolemais,  where  they  spent  one  day,  and  fiom 
Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  to  Cae- 
saiea.  In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evan- 
gelist, one  of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the  host 
of  Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip  had  four  unmarried 
daughters,  who  "  prophesied,"  and  who  repeated, 
no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heai^i.  Caesarea 
was  within  an  easy  journey  of  Jerusalem,  and  Paul 
may  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  be  too  long  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  festival ;  otherwise  it  might 
seem  strange  that,  after  the  former  haste,  they  now 
"tarried  many  days"  at  Caesarea.  During  this 
inteiTal  the  prophet  Agabus  (Acts  si.  28)  came 
down  from  Jerusalem,  and  crowned  the  previous 
intimations  of  danger  with  a  prediction  expressively 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  approaching  im- 
prisonment were  intended  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  agency  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  designs.  At  this  stage  a  final  eftbrt 
was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  Christians  of  Caesarea,  and  by  his  tra- 
velling companions.  But  "  Paul  answered.  What 
mean  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for  I 
am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
when  he  would  not  be  pei-suaded,  we  ceased,  saying, 
The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  So,  after  a  whi?e, 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly  received 
by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul's  fifth  and  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem. 

St.  Paul's  luiprisonmcnt :  Jerusalem  and  Cae- 
sarea.— He  who  wsis  thus  conducted  into  Jerusalen. 
by  a  company  of  anxious  friends  had  become  by 
this  time  a  man  of  coasidei-aWe  fame  amoiigst  hL 
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etiantryroen.  He  was  widely  known  as  one  who 
A5ud  tauglit  with  pie-eminent  boldness  that  a  way 
itito  God's  favour  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  this  way  did  not  lie  through  the  door  of  the 
Jewish  Law.  He  had  moreover  actually  founded 
numerous  and  important  communities,  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  which  stood  simply  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart  from  circumcision 
and  the  observance  of  the  Law.  He  had  thus 
loused  against  himself  the  bitter  enmity  of  that 
unfathomable  Jewish  pride  which  was  almost  as 
strong  in  some  of  those  who  had  professed  the  faith 
of  Jesus,  as  in  their  unconverted  brethren.  This 
enmity  had  for  years  been  vexing  both  the  body 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle.  He  had  no  rest  fi-om 
its  persecutions;  and  his  joy  in  proclaiming  the  free 
gi-ace  of  God  to  the  world  was  mixed  with  a  con- 
stant sorrow  that  in  so  doing  he  was  held  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  calling  of  his  fathers.  He  was  now 
approaching  a  crisis  in  the  long  straggle,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  had  been  made  to  rest  upon  his  mind 
throughout  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  came 
"  ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
but  he  came  expressly  to  prove  himself  a  faithful 
Jew,  and  this  purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of 
the  history. 

St.  Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions 
brought  by  Paul  and  his  companions  for  the  poor 
at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their 
first  act  was  to  deliver  these  funds  into  the  proper 
hands.  This  might  be  done  at  the  interview  which 
took  place  on  the  following  day  with  "  James  and 
all  the  elders."  As  on  former  occasions,  the  be- 
lievers at  Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for 
what  they  heard ;  but  they  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  prevalent  feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  They 
said  to  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many 
thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  m- 
fornied  of  thee  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews 
which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Jloses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  chil- 
dren, neither  to  walk  after  the  customs."  This 
report,  as  James  and  the  elders  assume,  was  not  a 
true  one  ;  it  was  a  perversion  of  Paul's  real  teiich- 
ing,  which  did  not,  in  fact,  differ  from  theirs.  In 
order  to  dispel  such  rumours  they  ask  him  to  do 
publicly  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Law  and  its 
observances.  They  had  four  men  who  were  under 
the  Nazarite  vow.  The  completion  of  this  vow 
involved  (Num.  vi.  13-21)  a  considerable  expense 
for  the  offerings  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple; 
and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide  these 
offerings  for  the  poorer  Nazarites.  St.  Paul  was 
requested  to  put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those 
other  four,  and  to  supply  the  cost  of  their  offerings. 
He  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next 
day,  having  performed  some  ceremony  which  im- 
plied the  adoption  of  the  vow,  he  went  into  the 
Temple,  announcing  that  the  due  offerings  for  each 
Nazarite  were  about  to  be  presented  and  the  period 
of  the  vow  terminated.  It  appears  that  the  whole 
process  undertaken  by  St.  Paul  required  seven  days 
to  complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  cer- 
tain Jews  from  "  Asia,"  who  had  come  up  lor  the 
I'entecostal  feast,  and  who  had  a  personal  know- 
ledge both  of  Paul  himself  and  of  his  companion 
Trophimus,  a  Gentile  from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in 
tJie  Temple.  They  immediately  set  upon  him,  and 
rtirred  up  the  people  against  him,  crying  out, 
"  Men  of  Israel,  htlp :  this  is  the  man  that  teacheth 
*11  uifn   everywl:eiB  apainst  the  people,  and  the 
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law,  an  {  this  place ;  and  further  brought  Greek« 
also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place."  The  latter  charge  had  no  more  truth  in  it 
than  the  first:  it  was  only  suggested  by  their 
having  seen  Trophimus  with  him,  not  in  the  Tem- 
ple, but  in  the  city.  They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commotion :  Paul  was  dragged  out  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  doors  were  immediately  shut,  and  the 
people,  having  him  in  theii-  hands,  were  proposing 
to  kill  him.  But  tidings  were  soon  earned  to  the 
commander  of  the  force  which  was  serving  as  a 
garrison  in  Jerasalem,  that  "  all  Jerusalem  was  in 
an  uproar ;"  and  he,  taking  with  him  soldiers  and 
centurions,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult. 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude by  the  Roman  officer,  who  made  him  his  own 
prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and 
what  he  had  done.  The  inquiiy  only  elicited  con- 
fused outcries,  and  the  "  chief  captain  "  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Apostle  might  perhaj'S  be 
a  certain  Egyptian  pretender  who  had  recently 
stirred  up  a  considerable  rising  of  the  people.  The 
account  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  34-40)  tells  us  with 
graphic  touches  how  St.  Paul  obtained  leave  and 
opportunity  to  address  the  people  in  a  discourse 
which  is  related  at  length. 

This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew;  that  is, 
in  the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  It  is 
described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  opening  words, 
as  his  "  defence,"  addressed  to  his  brethren  and 
fathers.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded. As  we  have  seen,  the  desire  which  <icca- 
pied  the  Apostle's  mind  at  this  time,  was  that  of 
vindicating  his  message  and  work  as  those  of  a  faith- 
ful Jew.  The  discourse  spoken  to  the  angry  people 
at  Jerusalem  is  his  ov%"n  justification  of  himself. 
He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  which  all  the 
recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audiences  are  framed. 
He  is  a  servant  of  facts.  He  had  been  from  the 
first  a  zealous  Israelite  like  his  hearers.  He  had 
changed  his  course  because  the  God  of  his  fathers 
had  turned  him  from  one  path  into  another.  It 
is  thus  that  he  is  led  into  a  narrative  of  his  Conver- 
sion. We  have  alrpady  noticed  the  differences,  in 
the  statement  of  bare  facts,  between  this  naiTative 
and  that  of  the  9th  chapter.  The  business  of  the 
student,  in  this  place,  is  to  see  how  far  the  pui-pose 
of  the  Apostle  will  account  for  whatever  is  special 
to  this  address.  That  purpose  explains  the  detailed 
reference  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  education,  and  to 
his  history  before  his  Conversion.  It  gives  point 
to  the  announcement  that  it  was  by  a  direct  opera- 
tion from  without  upon  his  spirit,  and  not  by  the 
gradual  influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his 
course  was  changed.  Incidentally,  we  may  see  a 
reason  for  the  admission  that  his  companions  "  heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me"  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  them,  not  believing  in  Jesus  with  their 
former  leader,  may  have  been  living  at  Jerusalem, 
and  possibly  present  amongst  the  audience.  In  this 
speech,  the  Apostle  is  glad  to  mention,  what  we 
were  not  told  before,  that  the  Ananias  who  inter- 
preted the  will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more  fidly  at 
Damascus,  was  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  rejiort  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there,"  and  that  ho  made  his  communication 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
"  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  his  will,  and  see  the  Ihghteous 
Cue,  aad  bear  a  voice  out  of  his  mouth  ;  tor  thoo 
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shalt  be  a  witness  for  him  unto  all  rofn  of  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  hoard."  Having  thus  claimed, 
according  to  his  wont,  the  character  of  a  simple  in- 
strument and  witness,  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  dtsciilie  an- 
other revelation  of  which  we  read  nothing  elsewhere. 
He  had  been  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the 
Temple.  He  relates  that  after  the  visit  to  Da- 
mascus he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 
praying  once  in  the  Temple  itself,  tiU  he  lell  into  a 
trance.  Tlien  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to 
leave  Jeru;salem  quickly,  because  the  people  there 
would  not  receive  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus. 
His  own  impulse  was  to  stay  at  Jerusalem,  and  he 
pleaded  with  the  Lord  that  there  it  was  well  known 
how  he  had  persecuted  those  of  whom  he  was  now 
one, — implying,  it  would  appeal,  that  at  Jerusalem 
his  testimony  was  likely  to  be  more  impressive  and 
irresistible  than  elsewliere  ;  but  the  Lord  answered 
with  a  simple  command,  "  Depart :  for  I  will  send 
thee  far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles." 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the 
speaker.  They  could  bear  tlie  name  of  the  Na- 
zarene,  though  they  despised  it ;  but  the  thought  of 
that  free  declaration  of  God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles, 
of  which  Paul  was  known  to  be  the  herald,  stung 
them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was  in  that  generation 
becoming  hardened  and  embittered  to  the  utmost ; 
and  this  was  the  enemy  which  St.  Paul  liad  come 
to  encounter  in  its  stronghold.  "  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  now 
shouted  :  "  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  The 
Roman  commander,  seeing  the  tumult  that  arose, 
might  weU  conclude  that  St.  Paul  had  committed 
some  heinous  offence ;  and  cairying  him  off,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  foiced  by  scourging  to 
confess  his  crime.  Again  the  Apostle  took  advan- 
tage of  his  Roman  citizenship  to  protect  himself 
from  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of  that  citi- 
zenship, he,  a  free-born  Roman,  had  a  better  title 
than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  he  had  chosen 
to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  liimsell' 
from  the  indignity  of  being  manacled. 

The  Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a  citizen, 
and  to  suppress  tumult ;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of 
his  policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and 
the  customs  of  the  country.  St.  Paul's  present 
history  is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles. 
The  chief  captain  set  him  free  from,  bonds,  but  on 
the  next  day  called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  brought  Paul  as  a  piisoner  before 
them.  We  need  not  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular 
legal  proceeding :  it  was  probably  an  experiment  of 
policy  and  courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke 
the  Sanhedrim ;  on  the  other  hand  he  would  not 
give  up  a  Roman  citizen  to  their  judgaient.  As  it 
was,  the  affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no 
semblance  of  a  judicial  termination.  The  incidents 
selected  by  St.  Luke  from  the  history  of  this  meet- 
ing form  striking  points  in  the  biography  of  St. 
Paul,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  understand.  The 
difficulties  arising  here,  not  out  of  a  comparison  of 
two  independent  narratives,  but  out  of  a  single  nar- 
rative which  must  at  least  have  a-ppeared  consistent 
and  intelligible  to  the  writer  himself,  are  a  warning 
to  the  student  not  to  draw  unfavoiu'able  inferences 
from  all  appai'ent  discrepancies. — St.  Paul  appeal's 
to  have  been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the 
{(ecuiiar  habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
ft"l.  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak  (<ti  t- 
vi«  «s},  he  began  to  say  "  Men  and  brethren,  !  have 
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lived  in  all  food  conscience  (or,  to  give  the  force  ci 
ireTToKiTfvfiai,  I  have  lived  a  conscientiously  loyal 
life)  unto  God,  until  this  day."  Here  the  High- 
Priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  him 
to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  With  a  fearless  indig- 
nal.uin,  Paul  exclaimed :  "  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary 
to  the  law?"  The  bystanders  said,  '•  Revilest  thou 
God's  High-Priest?"  Paul  answered,  "I  knew 
not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  High- Priest ;  for  it  is 
written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  rulei 
of  thy  people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  thik 
apology,  of  St.  Paul's  respect  both  for  the  Law  f  nd 
for  the  high  priesthood,  was  probably  the  reason  for 
relating  the  outburst  which  it  foUos/ed.  Whether 
the  writer  thought  that  outburst  culpable  or  not, 
does  not  appear.  St.  Jerome  (contra  Pelag.  iii., 
quoted  by  Baur)  draws  an  unfavourable  contrast 
between  the  vehemence  of  the  Apostle  and  the 
meekness  of  his  Master  ;  and  he  is  followed  by  many 
critics,  as  amongst  others  De  Wette  and  Alford. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  was  the  same  who  spoke 
of  "  whited  sepulchres,"  and  exclaimed,  "  Ye  ser- 
pents, ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ?"  It  is  by  no  means  cert«iin, 
therefore,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  a  truer 
follower  of  Jesus  if  he  had  held  his  tongue  under 
Ananias's  lawless  outrage.  But  what  does  his  an- 
swer mean?  How  was  it  possible  for  him  not  to 
know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  High  Priest? 
Why  should  he  have  been  less  willing  to  rebuke  an 
iniquitous  High  Priest  than  any  other  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  "sitting  to  judge  him  after  the 
Law?"  These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Ananias  was  personally  un- 
known to  St.  Paul ;  still  less  so,  that  the  High 
Priest  was  not  distinguished  by  dress  or  place  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  least 
objectionable  solutions  seem  to  be  that  for  some 
reason  or  other, — either  because  his  sigl  t  was  not 
good,  or  because  he  was  looking  another  way, — he 
did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was  that  ordered  him 
to  be  smitten ;  and  that  he  wished  to  coiTect  the 
impression  which  he  saw  was  made  upon  some  of 
the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest,  and  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  really  did 
not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  High-Priest,  to  ex- 
plain the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  persoc 
holding  that  olfice.  The  next  incident  which  St. 
Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot  think  of 
the  Apostle  as  remaining  still  a  Jew,  to  cast  a  sha- 
dow upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived,  we  are  told, 
that  the  council  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore  he  cried  out, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee  ;  concerning  the  hope  and  resurrection  of 
the  dead  I  am  caUed  in  question."  This  declaration, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  effect  of  stin-ing 
up  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  fierce  diseension  arose,  and  some  of  the  Pha- 
risees actually  took  Paul's  side,  saying,  "  We  find 
no  evil  in  this  man ;  suppose  a  spirit  or  an  angel 
has  spoken  to  him?" — Those  who  impugn  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Acts  point  triumphantly  to  this 
scene  as  an  utterly  impossible  one :  others  consider 
that  the  Apostle  is  to  be  blamed  foi  using  a  disin- 
genuous aititice.  But  it  is  not  so  ;;lear  that  St 
Paul  w.Ts  using  an  artifice  at  all,  at  kast  for  hi» 
owri  L2Ter»«C,  :u  icventifying  himself  as  he  did  with 
the  jvoriessiona  oi  tie  Pharisees.     He  Iwd  act  com* 
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to  JeruMlem  to  escape  out  of  the  way  of  dwiper, 
ntjr  was  the  course  he  took  ca  tin,-,  occasiou  the 
ftde&t  he  could  have  chosen.  Two  objects,  we  must 
remember,  were  dearer  to  him  than  his  life :  (1)  to 
testify  of  Him  whom  God  haii  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  he  was  a  faithful 
Israelite.  He  may  well  have  thought  that  both 
these  objects  might  be  promoted  by  an  appeal  to 
the  nobler  professions  of  the  Pharisees.  The  creed 
of  the  Pharisee  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the  creed  of  St.  Paul. 
His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to  him  to  supply  the 
ground  and  fulHlment  of  that  creed.  He  wished  to 
lead  his  brother  Pharisees  into  a  deeper  and  more 
Lving  apprehension  of  their  own  faith. 

Whetiier  such  a  result  was  in  any  degree  attained, 
vre  do  not  know  :  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
dissension  which  occurred  in  the  assembly  wiis  that 
Paul  was  like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried 
oflf  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  In  the  night  he  had  a 
vision,  as  at  Corinth  (xviii.  9,  10)  and  on  the 
Voyage  to  Rome  (xxvii.  23,  24),  of  the  Lord  st;Uid- 
ing  by  him,  and  encouraging  him.  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  Paul,"  said  his  Master;  "for  as  thou  hast 
testitied  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  beai' 
witness  also  at  Rome."  It  was  not  safety  that  the 
Apostle  longed  for,  but  opportunity  to  bear  witness 
of  Christ. 

Probably  the  factious  support  which  Paul  had 
gained  by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  the 
council  died  away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. On  the  next  day  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which  the  historian  relates  with  a  singular  fulness  of 
details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jews  bound  them- 
selves under  a  curse  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink 
until  they  had  killed  Paul.  Their  plan  was,  to 
persiuide  the  Roman  commandant  to  send  down 
Paul  once  more  to  the  i;oiincil,  and  then  to  set  upon 
him  by  the  way  and  kill  him.  This  conspiracy 
became  known  in  some  way  to  a  nephew  of  >St. 
Paul's,  his  sister's  son,  who  was  allowed  to  see  his 
uncle,  and  inform  him  of  it,  and  by  his  desire  was 
taken  to  the  captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  his 
guard  against  the  plot.  This  discovery  baffled  the 
conspirators ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  ob- 
tained some  dispen'  ation  from  their  vow.  The  con- 
sequence to  St.  Paul  was  that  he  was  hun-ied  away 
from  Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudius  Ly- 
Bias,  determined  to  send  him  to  Caesarea,  to  Felix 
the  governor,  or  procurator,  of  Judaea.  He  there- 
fore put  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers, 
who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipatris.  From 
thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to  Cae- 
sarea, where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor,  together  with  a  letter, 
in  which  Claudius  Lysias  had  explained  to  Felix  his 
reason  for  sending  Paul,  and  had  announced  that 
his  accusers  would  follow.  Felix,  St.  Luke  tells  us 
with  that  particularity  which  marks  this  portion  of 
his  narrative,  asked  of  what  province  the  prisoner 
was:  and  being  told  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  he  pro- 
mised to  give  him  a  hearing  when  his  accusers 
should  come.  In  the  meantime  he  ordered  him  to 
i<e  guarded, — chained  probably,  to  a  soldier, — in 
the  government-hsuse,  which  had  been  the  palace 
of  Herod  the  Great. 

Imprisonment  at  Caesarea. — St.  Paul  was  hence- 
forth, to  the  end  of  the  period  emoraced  in  the 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman  cur.- 
tody.  This  custody  was  in  iact  a  protection  to 
him,  without  which  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  animosity  of  the  Je«r"i.     He  •etOTiS  'x»  have 
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been  treated  throughout  with  humanity  asd  tonni- 
deration.     His  own  attitude  towards  KomMi  Eiiagis» 
trates  was  invariibly  that  of  a  respectful  but  inde- 
pendent citizen  ;  and  whilst  his   franchise  secured 
him  from  open  injustice,  his  character  and  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  win  him  the  goodwill  of  those  iutc 
whose  hands  he  came.     The  governor  before  whom 
he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Jo- 
seplius,  was  a  mean  and  dissolute  tyrant.  [Felix.] 
"  Per  omnem  sitevitiam    ac  libidirem  jus  regium 
servili    ingenio  exercuit"    (Tacitus,   Hist.   v.   9). 
But  these  characteristics,  except  perhaps  the  service 
ingenium,    do    not   appear    in   our   history.     The 
orator  or  counsel  retained  by  the  Jews  and  brought 
down  by  Ananias  and  the  elders,  wlien  they  arrived 
in  the  course  of  five  days  at  Caesar(;a,  begins  the 
proceedings  of  the  trial  professionally  by  compli- 
menting the  governor.     The  charge  he  goes  on  to 
set  forth  against  Paul  shows  precisely  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical  Jews.     Ho 
is  a  pestilent  fellow  {\oifx6s)  ;  hi  tTirs  up  divisions 
amongst  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  ;  he  is  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  (aipeVecos)  of  the  Nazarenes. 
His  last  ofience  had  been  an  attempt  to  profane  the 
Temple.    St.  P.iul  met  the  charge  in  his  usual  man- 
ner.   He  was  gUid  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some 
years  governor  of  a  Jewish  province;  "  bei-ause  it  is 
in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not  more  than  twelve 
days  since,   I  c?.:iie  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship." 
The  emphasis  is  upon  his  coming  up  to  worship. 
He  denied  positively  the  charges  of  stirring  up  strife 
and  of  profaning  the  Temple.     But  he  admitted 
that  "  after  the  way  {r^v  dh6v)  which  they  call  a 
sect,  or  a  heresy," — so  he  worshipped  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  believing  all  things  written  in  the  law 
and  in  the  prophets.     Again  he  gave  prominence  to 
the  hojje  of  a  resurrection,  which  he  held,  as  he 
said,  in  common  with  his  accusers.     His  loyalty  tc 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  he  had  shown  by  coming  up 
to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms  for  his  nation 
and  offerings,  and  by  undertaking  the  ceremonies  of 
purification  in  the  Temple.     What  fault  then  could 
any  Jew  possibly  find  in  him? — The  Apostle's  an- 
swer was  straightforward  and  complete.     He  had 
not  violated  the  law  of  his  fathers ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  loyal  Israelite.     Felix,  it  appeare,  knew  a 
good  deal  about  "  the  way"  (ttjs  6So€),  as  well  as 
about  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  was  probably 
satisfied  that  St.  Paul's  account  was  a  true  one. 
He  made  an  excuse  for  putting  off  the  matter,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with 
indulgence,  and  that  his  friends  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  him.     After  a  while,  Felix  heard  him 
again.     His  wife  Drusilla  was  a  Jewess,  and  thej 
were  both  curious  to  hear  the  eminent  preacher  of 
the  new  faith  in  Christ.     But  St.  Paul  was  not  a 
man  to  entertain  an  idle  curiosity.     He  began  to 
reason  concerning  righteousness,    temperance,    and 
the  coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  alanneJ 
Felix  and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
feitnce.     He  fi'equfently  saw  him  afterwards,  how- 
ever, and  allowed  him  to  uuderstmd  that  a  brilw 
would  procure  his  release.     But  St.  Paul  would  not 
resoit  to  this  method  of  escape,  and  he  remmned  in 
custody  until  Felix  left  the  province.     The  unp  in- 
cipled  governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  tj  ir.gia- 
tiate  himself  with  the  Jews  ;  and  to  please  thbiu.  he 
handed  over  Paul,   as  an  unti'ied  prisoner,  to  his 
ouccessor  Festus. 

At  this  point,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  tlie  hU- 
U)ry  of  St.  Paul  comes  into  its  closest  contact  with 
external  chronology.    Festus,  like  Felix,  hss  a  flai* 
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;n  Beciilar  history,  and  he  beare  a  much  better  cha- 
Hicter.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  he  went 
up  without  delay  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  in- 
tending to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Festus 
wnuld  not  comply  with  their  request.  He  invited 
there  tc  fallow  him  on  his  speedy  return  to  Cae- 
<?aiiea,  ar.d  a  trial  took  place  there,  closely  resem- 
bling that  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clearly  enough 
thnt  Paul  had  committed  no  offence  against  the  law, 
but  ha  was  anxious  at  the  same  time,  if  lie  could, 
to  plefise  the  Jews.  "They  had  certain  questions 
against  him  "  F&stus  s.ays  to  Agrippa,  "  of  their 
OHTi  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jesus, 
who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  aliv?. 
And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries, 
I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  to 
oe  tried  there."  This  proposal,  not  a  very  likely 
one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's 
appeal  to  Caesar.  In  dignified  and  mdependent 
language  he  claimed  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  being 
forwarded  by  this  means  to  Rome,  the  goal  of  all 
nis  desiies,  presented  itself  to  him  and  drew  him 
onwards,  as  he  virtually  protested  agamst  the  inde- 
cision and  impotence  of  the  provincial  governor,  and 
exclaimed,  I  appeal  unto  Caesar.  Having  heard 
this  appeal,  Festus  consulted  with  his  assessors, 
found  tliat  there  was  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  its 
prosecution,  and  then  replied,  "  Hast  thou  appealed 
to  Caesar  ?     To  Caesar  thou  shalt  go." 

Properly  speaking,  an  appeal  was  made /rom  the 
sentence  of  an  inferior  court  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
higher.  But  in  St.  Paul's  case  no  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  We  must  understiind,  therefore, 
by  his  appeal,  a  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  we  must  suppose  that  a  Roman  citizen 
had  the  right  of  electing  whether  he  would  be  tried 
in  the  province  or  at  Rome.  [Appeal.] 

The  appeal  having  been  allowed,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of 
"  the  crimes  laid  against  him."  And  he  found  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  put  the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  in  a  form  which  wosild  be  intelligible  at  Rome. 
He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help 
in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrivsd 
with  his  sister  Berenice  on  a  visit  to  the  new 
governor.  To  him  Festus  communicated  his  per- 
plexity, together  with  an  account  of  what  had  oc- 
cuiTcd  before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa,  who  must 
have  kniown  something  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes, 
and  had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself,  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  him  speak.  The  Apostle  therefore 
was  now  called  upon  to  bear  the  name  of  his  Master 
"  before  Gentiles,  and  kings.''  The  audience  which 
assembled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  dignified  which 
he  had  yet  addressed,  and  the  state  and  ceremony 
of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded  as  no  vulgar 
criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  had  been  brought 
into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrippa  and 
>he  rest  of  the  company  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
iviund  himself,  and  then  e»pressly  referred  the  matter 
•  o  the  better  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  king.  Paul 
therefore  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Agrippa;  and  when  he  had  received  from  him  a 
sourteous  peiTnission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth 
bis  hand  and  made  his  defence. 

In  this  discourse  (Acts  xxvi.),  we  have  the  second 
explanation  from  St.  Paul  himself  of  the  manner  in 
»irhich  he  had  licen  led,  througii  his  Conversion,  to 
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serve  the  Lord  Jesus  instead  of  persecut'ng  His  dig* 
cipies ;  and  the  third  narrative  of  the  Conversion 
itself.  Speaking  to  Agi-ippa  as  to  one  thorougnly 
versed  in  the  customs  and  questions  prevailing 
amongst  the  Jews,  Paul  appeals  to  the  well-known 
Jewish  and  even  Phaiisaical  strictness  of  his  youth 
and  eaj-ly  manhood.  He  reminds  the  king  of  the 
great  hope  which  sustained  continually  the  worship 
of  the  Jewish  nation, — the  hope  of  a  deliverer,  pro- 
mised by  God  Himself,  who  should  be  a  conqueror 
of  death.  He  had  been  led  to  see  that  this  promiiie 
was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazarw  h ;  he  proclaimed 
His  resurrection  to  be  the  pledg-  of  a  new  and  im- 
mortal life.  What  was  there  in  this  of  disloyalty 
to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers? — Did  his  country- 
men disbelieve  in  this  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ?  So 
had  he  once  disbelieved  in  Him ;  and  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  be  earnest  in  hostility  against  His  name. 
But  his  eyes  had  been  opened :  he  would  tell  how 
and  when.  The  story  of  the  Convei-sion  is  modified 
in  this  address  as  we  might  fairly  expect  it  to  be. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  absolute  contradiction 
between  the  statements  of  this  and  the  other  narra- 
tives. The  main  points, — the  light,  the  prostra- 
tion, the  voice  fiom  heaven,  the  instructions  from 
Jesus, — are  found  in  all  three.  But  in  this  account, 
the  words,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest," 
are  followed  by  a  fuller  explanation,  as  if  then 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  was  to  be.  The  other  accoimts  defer  this 
explanation  to  a  subsequent  occasion.  But  when 
we  consider  how  fully  the  mysterious  communica- 
tion made  at  the  moment  of  the  Conversion  included 
what  was  afterwards  conveyed,  through  Ananias 
and  in  other  ways,  to  the  mind  of  Paul ;  and  how 
needless  it  was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  addi-ess 
before  Agrippa,  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the 
whole  lesson  was  taught,  it  seems  merely  captious 
to  base  upon  the  method  of  this  account  a  charge  of 
disagreement  between  the  different  pails  of  this  his- 
tory. They  bear,  on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mark 
of  genuineness  in  the  degree  in  which  they  approach 
contradiction  without  reaching  it.  It  is  most  na- 
tural that  a  story  told  on  different  occasions  should 
be  told  differently  ;  and  'f  in  such  a  case  we  find  no 
contradiction  as  to  the  Jacts,  we  gain  all  the  firmer 
impression  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  story. 
The  pai  ticulars  added  to  the  fomier  accounts  by  the 
present  narrative  are,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spoken  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  first  question  to 
Saul  was  followed  by  the  saying,  "  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goads."  (This  saying  is 
omitted  by  the  b&st  authorities  in  the  ixth  chapter.) 
The  language  of  the  commission  which  St.  Paul  .=ays 
he  received  from  Jesus  deserves  close  study,  and  will 
be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  passage 
in  Colossians  (i.  12-14).  Theideasof  light,  redemp- 
tion, forgiveness,  inheritance  and  faitn  ic  Christ, 
belong  characteristically  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Kot  less  striking 
is  it  to  observe  the  older  terms  in  which  he  describes 
to  Agi-ippa  his  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision. 
He  had  made  it  his  business,  he  says,  to  proclaim  to 
all  men  "  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance."  Words  such 
as  John  the  Baptist  uttered,  but  not  iess  truly 
Pauline.  And  he  finally  reiteratas  that  the  testi- 
mony on  account  of  which  the  Jews  sought  to  kill 
him  was  in  exact  agreement  with  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Th'.y  had  taught  men  to  expect  that  the 
Clirist  should  :uffer,  and  that  He  should  be  the  first 
that  should  r.ee  iiom  the  dead,  and  should  tihow 
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light  unto  the  people  and  to  l.lie  Oentila,  Ot  such 
a  Messiah  Saul  was  the  sn-v'-iir.t  and  preacher." 

At  this  point  Fcstus  Logan  to  apprehend  what 
aeemed  to  him  a  niauiiet>i  absurdity.  He  intei-- 
vupted  the  Apostle  discourteously,  but  with  a  com- 
pliment contained  in  his  loud  remonstrance.  "  Thou 
art  mad,  Paul;  thy  much  learning  is  turning  thee 
mad."  The  phrase  ra  iroWu  ypdixfj.aTa  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  suggested  by  the  allusion  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
books  with  which  St.  Paul  had  been  supplied,  and 
which  he  was  known  to  study,  during  his  imprison- 
ment. As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase  is  not  tc 
be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Paul, 
"  most  noble  Festus :  they  are  words  of  truth  and 
soberness  which  I  am  uttering."  Then,  with  an 
".ppeal  of  mingled  digi.ity  and  solicitude,  he  turns 
to  the  king.  He  was  sure  the  king  understood  him. 
"  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ? — 1 
know  that  thou  believest."  The  answer  of  Agrippa 
can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and  encouraging 
remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally  rendered, 
it  appears  to  be.  You  are  briefly  persuading  me  to 
become  a  Christian ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  "  I  would  to  God," 
is  Paul's  earnest  answer,  "  that  whether  by  a  brief 
process  or  by  a  long  one,  not  only  thou  but  all  who 
hear  me  to-day  might  become  such  as  I  am,  with 
the  exception  of  these  bonds."  He  was  wearing  a 
chain  upon  the  hand  he  held  up  in  addressing  them. 
V/ith  tliis  prayer,  it  appears,  the  conference  ended. 
Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  companions,  con- 
rulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved 
death  or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippa's  final  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  "  This  man  might 
have  been  set  at  Uberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto 
Caesar." 

The  Voyage  to  Borne. — No  formal  trial  of  St. 
Paul  had  yet  taken  place.  It  appears  from  Acts 
xsviii.  18,  that  he  knew  how  favourable  the  judg- 
ment of  the  provincial  governor  was  likely  to  be. 
But  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Jews,  together 
with  his  desire  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  might  well 
induce  him  to  claim  a  trial  before  the  imperial 
court.  After  a  while  arrangements  were  made  to 
carry  "  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners,"  in  the 
custody  of  a  centurion  named  Julius,  into  Italy ; 
and  amongst  the  company,  whether  by  favour  or 
from  any  other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Acts.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accordingly 
minute  and  circumstantial  in  a  degree  which  has 
excited  much  attention.  The  nautical  and  geo- 
graphical details  of  St.  Luke's  account  have  been 
submitted  to  an  apparently  thorough  investigation 
by  several  competent  critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Jordanhill,  in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to 
this  subject,  and  by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  has  been,  that  several  errors  in 
the  received  version  have  been  corrected,  that  the 
course  of  the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  a  very 
minute  degree  with  great  certainty,  and  that  the 
account  in  the  Acts  is  shown  to  be  written  by  an 
awurate  eye-wituess,  not  himself  a  professional  sea- 
man, but  well  acquainted  with  nautical  matters. 
We  shall  hasten  lightly  over  this  voyage,  leierving 
the  reader  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  to 
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the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  oi.  the  names  oj 
places  and  the  nautical  t«»rms  which  occur  in  the 
mu'rative. 

The  centurion  and  his  prisoners,  amongst  whom 
Aristarchus  (Col.  iv.  10)  is  named,  embarked  id 
Caesarea  on  board  a  ship  of  Adramyttium.  and  set 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  next  day  they 
touched  at  Sidon,  and  Julius  began  a  course  of 
kindly  and  respectful  treatment  by  allowing  Paul 
to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends.  The  westei  ly 
winds  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  in  tli< 
summer)  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  northwards 
under  the  lee  of  Cyprus.  Off  the  coast  of  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winds, 
which  enabled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  Lycia.  He;  8 
the  voyagers  were  put  on  board  another  ship,  which 
was  come  from  Alexandria  and  was  bound  for  Italy. 
In  this  vessel  they  worked  slowly  to  windward, 
keeping  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  till  they  came 
over  against  Cnidus.  The  wind  being  still  con- 
trary, the  only  course  was  now  to  run  southwards, 
under  the  lee  of  Crete,  passing  the  headland  ot 
Salmone.  They  then  gained  the  advantage  of  a 
weather  shore,  and  worked  along  the  coast  of  Crete 
as  far  as  Cape  Matala,  near  which  they  took  refuge 
in  a  harbour  called  Fair  Havens,  identified  with 
one  bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  became  now  a  serious  question  what  course 
should  be  taken.  It  was  late  in  Ihe  year  for  the 
navigation  of  those  days.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
expiation  (Lev.  xxiii.  27-29),  answering  to  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  was  past,  and  St.  Paul  gave  it  as 
his  advice  that  they  should  winter  where  they  were. 
But  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  ship  were 
willing  to  nin  the  risk  of  seeking  a  more  com- 
modious harbour,  and  the  centurion  followed  their 
judgment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  majority,  to  make  for  a  harbour  called 
Phoenix,  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  winds,  as  well  as 
from  the  N.W.  (The  phrase  ^\eirovTa  Kara 
\i$a  is  rendered  either  "  looking  down  the  S.W." 
[Smith  and  Alford],  or  "  looking  towards  the 
S.W."  when  observed  /row  the  sea  and  towards 
the  land  enclosing  it  [Howson].)  A  change  of 
wind  occurred  which  favoured  the  plan,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  south  they  were 
sailing  towards  Phoenix  (now  Lutro),  when  a  vio- 
lent N.E.  wind  [Euroclydon]  came  down  from 
the  land  {itaT'  airris,  soil.  Kpi]Ti]s),  caught  the 
vessel,  and  compelled  them  to  let  her  drive  before 
the  wind.  In  this  course  they  arrived  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about  20  miles 
from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantage  of  com- 
paratively smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  on  board, 
and  to  undergird,  or  fiap,  the  ship.  There  was  a 
fear  lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  they  therefwe  "  lowered 
the  gear, "  or  sent  down  upon  deck  the  gear  con- 
nected with  the  fair-weather  sails,  and  stood  out  tc 
sea  "  with  stoim-sails  set  and  on  the  starboard 
tack"  (Smith).  The  bad  weather  continued,  ana 
the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  next  day  of  her 
cargo,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  furniture  and 
tackling.  For  many  days  neither  sun  nor  star? 
were  visible  to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  violent,  aud 
all  began  to  despair  of  safety.  The  general  dis- 
couiagement    was   aggravated    by    the    abstinenci 

'  There  never  was  any  that  understood  the  Old  Tes-    and  the  propliets  "  (Luther's  TaUe  Talk,  ccccxxviii.,  Engl. 
tunent  so  v.pU  as  St.  Paul,  except  John  the  fiaptist,  ail,l    ■^'rans.^.    Another  striking  remark  of  Luther's  may  bf 

John  the  Divine Oh,  he  dearly  loved  Moses  and  I?aiab,  [added  here:  "  Whooo  reads  I'aul  may,  with  a  sivte  cott 

'-irtliey,  togethpr  with  lei  iiR  David,  were  the  chief  prophets,  j  science,  build  upon  his  words"  {TaUe  Talk,  xzlU.). 
Vhe  Words  and  tn;n?r<  of  6t.  I'aul  are  li\kt'n  out  of  Kloaes 
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caused  by  the  difficulty  of  preparing  food,  and  the 
Bjjoiling  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  whole  company  Paul  stood  forth  one  morning 
to  relate  a  vision  which  had  occuiTed  to  him  in  the 
night.  An  angel  of  the  God  "  whose  he  was  and 
whom  he  served "  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"  Fear  not,  Paul :  thou  must  be  brought  before 
Caesar ;  and  behold,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them 
that  sail  with  thee."  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  vessel  would  be  cast  upon  an  island 
and  be  iost. 

This  shipwreck  was  to  happen  speedily.  On  tlie 
fourteenth  night,  as  they  were  drifting  through  the 
sea  [Adria],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived 
indications,  probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land 
was  near.  Their  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  sound- 
ings. They  therefore  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the 
Btern,  and  waited  anxiously  for  daylight.  After  a 
while  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  with  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  laying  out  anchors  from  the  bow, 
but  intending  to  desert  the  ship,  which  was  in 
imroinent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  St. 
Paul,  aware  of  their  intention ,  infoiTned  the  cen- 
turion and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by 
cutting  the  ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being 
carried  out.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  encouraging  the  whole  company,  assuring  them 
that  their  lives  would  be  preserved,  and  exhorting 
them  to  refresh  themselves  quietly  after  their  long 
abstinence  with  a  good  meal.  He  set  the  example 
himself,  taking  bread,  giving  thanks  to  God,  and 
beginning  to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all.  After  a 
general  meal,  in  which  there  were  276  persons  to 
partake,  they  further  lightened  the  ship  by  casting 
out  what  remained  of  the  provisions  on  board  {t6v 
fftrov  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  "  wheat" 
which  formed  the  cargo,  but  the  other  interpreta- 
tion seems  more  probable).  When  the  light  of  the 
dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not  recognize  it, 
but  they  discovered  a  creek  with  a  smooth  beach, 
and  determined  to  run  the  ship  aground  in  it.  So 
they  cut  away  the  anchors,  unloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  tlie  wind,  and  made 
for  the  beach.  When  they  came  close  to  it  they 
found  a  narrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one 
side,  which  proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore ; 
and  at  this  point,  where  the  "  two  seas  met,"  they 
succeeded  in  driving  the  fore  part  of  tlie  vessel  fast 
into  the  clayey  beach.  The  stern  began  at  once  to 
go  to  pieces  under  the  action  of  the  breakers  ;  but 
escape  was  now  within  reach.  The  soldiers  sug- 
gested to  their  commander  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  effectually  prevented  from  gaining  their  liberty 
by  being  killed  ;  but  the  ceutui'ion,  desiring  to  save 
Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders  that 
those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest 
should  follow  with  the  aid  of  such  spars  as  might 
b*  available.  By  this  creditable  combination  of 
humanity  and  discipline  the  deliverance  was  made  as 
complete  as  St.  Paul's  assui-ances  had  predicted  it 
would  he. 

The  land  on  which  they  had  been  cast  was  found 
to  belong  to  Malta.  [Melita.]  The  very  point 
of  the  stranding  is  made  out  witli  great  probability 
by  Mr.  Smith.  The  inhabihuits  of  the  island  re- 
ceived the  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no 
crdinary  kindness,  and  immediately  lighted  a  fire 
to  warm  them.  This  particular  kindness  is  re- 
corded on  account  cf  a  curious  inci3eut  connected 
with  it.  The  Apostle  was  helping  to  make  the 
(ire,  and  had  gatheied  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid 
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them  on  the  fire,  when  a  viper  came  out  of  th« 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the  natiTM 
saw  the  creature  hanging  from  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved  him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and  said 
amongst  themselves,  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  mur- 
derer, whom,  though  he  has  escaped  from  the  sea, 
yet  Vengeance  suffei-s  not  to  live."  But  when  they 
saw  that  no  harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their 
minds  and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Julius,  would  account  for  St.  Paul  being  invited 
with  some  others  to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief 
man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius.  By 
him  they  were  courteously  entertained  for  three 
days.  The  lather  of  Publius  happened  to  be  iU  of 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  healed  by  St.  Paul ; 
and  when  this  was  known  many  other  sick  pereons 
were  brought  to  him  and  were  healed.  So  there 
was  a  pleasant  interchange  of  kindness  and  benefits. 
The  people  of  the  island  showed  the  Apostle  and 
his  company  much  honour,  and  when  they  wer« 
about  to  leave  loaded  them  with  such  things  as 
they  would  want.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the 
character  and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  which 
Paul  was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers 
imd  their  prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they 
stayed  three  days,  and  at  Rhegium,  from  which 
place  they  were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Puteoli, 
where  they  left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli 
they  found  "  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important 
place,  and  especially  a  chief  port  for  the  traffic 
between  Alexandria  and  Rome  ;  anri  by  these  brethren 
they  were  exhorted  to  stay  awhile  with  them.  Per- 
mission seems  to  have  been  granted  by  the  cen- 
turion ;  and  whilst  they  were  spending  seven  days 
at  Puteoli  news  of  the  Apostle's  arrival  was  sent 
on  to  Rome.  The  Christians  at  Rome;  on  their 
part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  number,  who  met 
St.  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabernae ;  and 
on  this  first  introduction  to  the  Church  at  Rome 
the  Apostle  felt  that  his  long  desire  was  fulfilled  at 
last — "  He  thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

St.  Paul  at  Rome. — On  their  anival  at  Rome 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into  the" 
proper  custody,  that  of  the  praetorian  prefect.  Paul 
was  at  once  treated  w'th  special  consideration,  and 
was  allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier 
who  guarded  him.  He  was  not  released  from  this 
galling  annoyance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  a 
keeper  ;  but  every  indulgence  compatible  with  this 
necessary  restraint  was  readily  allowed  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  "  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  also ;"  and  proceeded 
without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule — "  to  the  Jew 
first."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that 
though  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges 
made  against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had 
really  done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the 
Law,  nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  hia 
fellow-countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in 
custody  for  maintaining  that  "  the  hope  of  Israel " 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  Roman  Jews  replied  that 
they  had  received  no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The 
sect  of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a  member 
they  knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 
has  been  thought  stiange  that  such  an  attitude 
shouli  be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  CUist  by  the 
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Jevrs  at  Ron*'*,  where  a  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Churuh  had  existed  for  some  years ;  and  an  argu- 
ment has  been  drawn  from  this  represenfcition 
agaiDst  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may 
be  accounted  for  without  violence  from  what  we 
know  and  may  probably  conjecture.  (1.)  The 
Church  at  Home  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles, 
ILough  it  must  be  supposed  that  thev  had  been 
previously  for  the  most  part  Jewish  proselytes. 
('2.)  The  real  Jews  at  Rome  had  been  persecuted 
and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  unsettled 
8t<ite  may  have  checked  the  contact  and  collision 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  likely.  (3.)  ISt. 
Paul  was  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman 
Jews,  and  curiosity  may  have  persuaded  them  to 
listen  to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them, 
here,  as  in  other  places,  his  courteous  bearing  and 
strong  expressions  of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  would  win  a  hearing  from  them.  A  day 
was  therefore  appointed,  on  which  a  large  number 
C5ime  expressly  to  hear  him  expound  his  belief;  and 
from  morning  till  evening  he  bore  witness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  Law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  pro- 
phets. So  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet 
unlearnt  the  original  Apostolic  method.  The  hope 
of  Israel  was  still  his  subject.  But,  as  of  old,  the 
reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was  not 
fcivourable.  They  were  slow  of  heart  to  believe, 
at  Rome  as  at  Pisidian  Antioch.  The  judgment 
pronounced  by  Isaiah  was  come,  Paul  testified,  upon 
the  people.  Tiiey  had  made  themselves  blind  and 
deaf  and  gross  of  heart.  The  Gospel  must  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  Gentiles,  amongst  whom  it  would 
find  a  better  welcome.  He  turned  therefore  again 
(.o  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his 
:wn  hired  house,  and  received  all  who  came  to 
iim,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  God  aud  teaching 
■oncerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confi- 
ience,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts,  This  his- 
iory  of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  iu 
-he  world  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  great  Apostle 
in  the  Gentile  capital,  and  stops  short  of  the  mighty 
convulsion  which  was  shortly  to  pronounce  that  king- 
dom established  as  the  Divine  commonwealth  for  all 
men.  The  work  of  St.  Paul  belonged  to  the  prepara- 
tory period.  He  was  not  to  live  through  the  time 
when  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City  and  Temple,  aud  iu  the  throes  of  the  New 
Age.  The  most  significant  part  of  his  work  was 
accomplished  when  in  the  Imperial  City  he  had 
declared  his  Gospel  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Gentile."  But  his  career  is  not  abruptly  closed. 
Before  he  himself  fades  out  of  our  sight  in  the 
twilight  of  ecclesiasticd  tradition,  we  have  letters 
written  by  himself,  wliich  contribute  some  parti- 
culars to  his  external  biography,  and  give  us  a 
far  more  precious  insight  into  his  convictions  and 
sympathies. 

Period  of  the  Later  Epistles. — We  might  natu- 
rally expect  that  St.  Paul,  tied  down  to  one  spot  at 
Rome,  and  yet  free  to  speak  and  write  to  whom  hs 
pleased,  would  pour  out  in  Letters  his  love  and 
anxiety  for  distant  Churches.  It  seems  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  extant 
Epistles  wrote  very  many  which  ar'S  not  extant. 
To  suppose  this,  aids  us  perhaps  a  little  in  the  dif- 
ficult endeavour  to  conl.cmplute  St.  Paul's  Epistleb  I  tate 
6s  livine:  Letters.     It  is  difticult  crf<up'h  to  connect    aud  thi 
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external  conditions  of  a  human  life ;  to  think  <A 

Paul,  with  his  incessant  chain  and  soldier,  sitting 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  lor  the 
world  an  inspired  Kpistle.  But  it  is  almost  more 
difficult,  to  imagine  the  Christian  communit«s  of 
those  days,  samples  of  the  population  of  Maa.-donia 
or  Asia  Minor,  receiving  and  reading  such  Letteis 
But  the  Letters  were  actually  written ;  and  they 
must  of  necessity  be  accepted  as  representing  tiie 
kind  of  communications  which  marked  the  inter- 
course of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow-Christians. 
When  he  wrote,  he  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  ot  his 
heart ;  and  the  ideas  on  which  he  dwelt  were  tliose 
of  his  daily  and  hourly  thoughts.  To  that  impri- 
sonment to  which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us,— ;he 
imprisonment  which  lasted  for  such  a  tedious  time, 
though  tempered  by  much  indulgence, — belongs  the 
noble  group  of  Letters  to  Philemon,  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to  the  Philippians. 
The  three  former  of  these  were  written  at  one  time 
and  sent  by  the  same  messengers.  Whether  that 
to  the  Philippians  was  written  before  or  after  these, 
we  cannot  detennine ;  but  the  tone  or  it  seems  to 
imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  therefore 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  latest  of  the  four. 

St.  Paul  had  not  himself  founded  the  Church  at 
Colossae.  But  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rom« 
he  had  for  an  associate — he  calls  him  a  "  fellow-pri- 
soner" (Philemon  23) — a  chief  teacher  of  the  Coios- 
sian  Church  named  Epaphras.  He  had  thus  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  that  Church. 
It  happened  that  at  the  same  time  a  slave  named 
Onesimus  came  within  the  reach  of  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing, and  was  converted  into  a  zealous  and  useful 
Cimstian.  This  Onesimus  had  run  away  from  his 
master ;  and  his  master  was  a  Christian  of  Colossae. 
St.  Faul  determined  to  send  back  Onesimus  to  his 
m.is^^r ;  and  with  him  he  determined  also  to  send 
his  old  companion  Tychicus  (Acts  xs.  4),  as  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Church  at  Colossae  and  to  neighbour- 
ing (churches.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  letter 
to  Piiilemon,  which  commended  Onesimus,  in  lan- 
guage of  singular  tenderness  and  delicacy,  as  a 
faithful' and  beloved  brother,  to  his  injured  master  ; 
and  filso  of  the  two  letters  to  the  Colossians  aud 
Ephe'iiaus.  That  to  the  Colossians,  being  draAvn 
forth  by  the  most  special  circumstances,  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  written  first.  It 
was  intended  to  guard  the  Church  at  Colossae  fi-om 
false  teaching,  which  the  Apostle  knew  to  be  infest- 
ing v..  For  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle,  we 
must  refer  to  the  special  article.  [Colossians, 
EpiSi'LE  TO  THE.]  The  end  of  it  (iv.  7-18)  names 
several  friends  who  were  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  a? 
Aristarchus,  Marcus  (St.  Mark),  Epaphras,  Luke, 
and  Demas.  For  the  writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  mcie  special 
occjsion,  than  that  Tychicus  was  passing  through 
Ejhesus.  [Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the.]  TLs 
hi|hest  characteristic  which  these  two  Epistles,  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  have  in  common,  is 
*h\t  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
fuller  and  clearer  than  we  (liid  in  previous  writings, 
as  ihe  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind.  All  things 
created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent  in  Him, 
all  things  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  Him,  the  eter- 
nal purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all  things  in 
Him, — such  are  the  ;'deas  which  giew  richer  and 
more  distinct  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  as  he  medi- 
1  tlie  (iospel  vvliich  he  had  been  preaching, 
truth--  inipbed  in  it.  In  the  Kpistle  to  t)i« 
a  our  miads  the  vaitincj  ol  these  byisiics  ■vmo  tbo  \  ii.<:iOoiiaus  thu  Dirine  Hec-lship  of  Christ  is  Kain* 
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lained  as  the  safeguard  against  the  fiincles  which 
filled  the  heavens  with  secondaiy  divinities,  and 
which  laid  down  rules  for  an  artificial  sanctity  of 
men  upon  the  earth.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  the  eternity  and  universality  of  God's  redeem- 
ing pui-pose  in  Christ,  and  the  gathering  of  men 
unto  Him  as  His  members,  are  set  forth  as  gloriously 
revealed  in  the  Gospel.  In  both,  the  application  of 
the  truth  concerning  Christ  as  the  linage  of  God 
and  the  Head  of  men  to  the  common  relations  of 
human  life  is  dwelt  upon  in  detail. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  resembles  the 
Second  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  etfusion  of  personal 
feeling,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  absence  of  all  sore- 
ness. The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  regarded  the 
Apostle  with  love  and  reverence  from  the  beginning, 
and  had  given  him  many  proofs  of  their  atfection. 
They  had  now  sent  him  a  contribution  towards  liis 
maintenance  at  Rome,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him 
to  have  received  from  time  to  time  for  the  expenses 
of  "  his  own  hired  house."  The  bearer  of  this  con- 
tribution was  Epaphroditus,  an  ardent  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  fallen  sick  on 
the  journey  or  at  Rome  (Phil.  ii.  27).  The  Epistle 
vas  written  to  be  conveyed  by  Epaphroditus  on  his 
return,  and  to  express  the  joy  with  which  St.  Paul 
had  received  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians.  He 
dwells  theiefore  upon  their  fellowshio  in  the  work 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
even  now  labouring,  and  scarcely  with  the  less  effect 
on  account  of  his  bonds.  His  imprisonment  had 
made  him  known,  and  had  given  him  fruitful  oppor- 
tunities of  declaring  his  Gospel  amongst  the  Impe- 
rial guard  (i.  13),  and  even  in  the  household  of  the 
Caesar  (iv.  22).  He  professes  his  undiminished 
sense  of  the  glory  of  following  Christ,  and  his  expec- 
tation of  an  approaching  time  in  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  be  revealed  fi-om  heaven  as  a  deliverer. 
There  is  a  gracious  tone  running  through  this 
Epistle,  expressive  of  humility,  devotion,  kindness, 
delight  in  all  things  fair  and  good,  to  which  the 
favourable  circumstances  undei-  which  it  was  written 
gave  a  natural  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to 
understand  the  kind  of  ripening  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  [Philippians, 
Epistle  to  the.] 

In  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a  con- 
fident hope  that  before  long  he  may  be  able  to  visit 
the  Philippians  in  person  (i.  25,  olSa  k.t.X.  ii.  24, 
irenoida  k.t.\.).  Whether  this  hope  was  fulHUed 
or  not,  belongs  to  a  question  which  now  piesents 
itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy.  According  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his  imprison- 
ment and  left  Rome,  soon  after  the  writing  of  the 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in  visits 
to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned  again  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained  by  some, 
that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put  to  death 
at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  arguments  addaced  in  favour  of  the 
common  view  are,  (1.)  the  hopes  expressed  by  St. 
Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  name(?.)  and  Colossae 
(Philemon  22)  ;  (2.)  a  number  of  allusions  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general  character ;  and 
(3.)  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The 
aiguments  in  favour  of  the  single  impi'isonment 
appear  to  be  wholly  negative,  and  to  aim  simpiy  at 
showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  a  liberation,  or 
departure  from  Rome.  It  is  contended  that  St. 
Taul's  tixpcclalioue  were  not  always  rcaUzea,  and 
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that  the  passages  from  Philemon  and  Philippiaiit 
are  effectually  neutralized  by  Acts  xx.  25,  "  I  iinow 
that  ye  all  (at  Ephesus),  shall  see  my  face  no 
more ;"  inasmuch  as  the  supporters  of  the  ordinary 
view  hold  that  St.  Paul  went  agaic  to  Ephesus. 
This  is  a  fair  answer.  The  argument  from  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  met  most  simply  by  a  denial  of 
their  genuineness.  The  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real  weight. 

The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  the  view 
taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  many  critics,  including  Wieseler  and  Dr.  David 
son,  who  admit  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles, 
and  yet,  by  referring  1  Timothy  and  Titus  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  by  strained  explanations  of  the 
allusions  in  2  Timothy,  get  rid  of  the  evidence  they 
are  generally  understood  to  give  in  favour  of  a 
second  imprisonment.  The  voyages  required  by  the 
two  former  Epistles,  and  the  writing  tf  them,  are 
placed  within  the  three  yeai-s  spent  chiefly  at  Ephe- 
sus (Acts  sx.  31).  But  the  hypothesis  of  voyages 
during  that  period  not  recorded  by  St.  Luke  is  just 
as  arbitrary  as  that  of  a  release  from  Rome,  which 
is  objected  to  expressly  because  it  is  arbitrary ;  and 
such  a  distribution  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  shown 
by  overwhelming  evidence  to  be  untenable.  The 
whole  question  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  and  de- 
cisive manner  by  Alford  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  If,  however,  these  Epistles  are 
not  accepted  as  genuine,  the  main  ground  for  the 
belief  in  a  second  imprisonment  is  cut  away.  For 
a  special  consideration  of  the  Epistles,  let  the  reader 
refer  to  the  articles  on  Timothy  and  Titus. 

The  difficulties  which  have  induced  such  critics 
as  De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  Epistles,  are 
not  inconsiderable,  and  will  force  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  careful  student  of  St.  Paul. 
But  they  are  overpowei-ed  by  the  much  gi-eater  diffi- 
culties attending  any  hypothesis  which  assumes 
these  Epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  are  obliged  there- 
fore to  recognize  the  modifications  of  St.  Paul's 
style,  the  developments  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  the  movements  of  various  persons,  which  have 
appeared  suspicious  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true.  And  then 
without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  conjecture, 
we  draw  the  following  conclusions.  (1.)  St.  Paul 
must  have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece;  for  he  says  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  "I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  was 
setting  out  for  Macedonia."  Ai\er  being  once  at 
Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesus 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and 
left  Titus  to  organize  Churches  there  (Titus  i.  5). 
He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter  at  one  of  th» 
places  named  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  tvf 
veiled  by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim, 
iv.  13),  where  he  left  a  cloak  or  case,  and  some 
books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  H«  is  a 
prisoner  at  Rome,  "  suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil- 
doer "  (2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  con- 
demned to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6).  At  this  time  he 
felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke  of  hi^ 
old  associates,  to  keep  him  company ;  and  he  wac 
very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him 
without  delay  fi-om  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with 
him  (2  Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12). 

These  facts  may  be  amplified  by  probable  addi' 
tions  from  conjecture  and  tradition.  There  aiu 
strong  reasons  for  placing  the  three  Epistles  at  as 
advanced  a  date  as  pos&ible,  .and  not  far  from  co» 
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nothft.  The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by  , 
whio'.i  these  are  distinguished  from  all  kJB  torn-.*r 
Kpisties,  the  affectionate  anxieties  of  an  eld  m.iu  aud 
the  glances  frequently  thrown  back  on  earlier  times 
and  scenes,  the  disposition  to  be  hortatory  rather  than 
speculative,  the  references  to  a  more  complete  and 
BCttled  organization  of  the  Church,  the  signs  of  a 
condition  tending  to  moral  corruption,  and  resem- 
bling that  described  in  the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches — would  incline  us  to  adopt  the 
latest  date  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  death 
of  St.  Paul,  so  as  to  interpose  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  former 
group.  Now  the  earliest  authorities  for  the  date  of 
St.  Paul's  death  are  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place 
it,  the  one  {Chronic.  Ann.  2083)  in  the  13th,  the 
other  {Cat.  Script.  Feci.  "  Paulus ")  in  the  14th 
year  of  Nero.  These  dates  would  allow  some  four 
or  five  yeai-s  between  the  First  Imprisonment  and 
the  Second.  During  these  years,  according  to  the 
TCneral  belief  of  the  early  Church,  St.  Paul  accom- 
plished his  old  design  (Rom.  xv.  28)  and  visited 
Spain.  Ewald,  who  denies  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  with  it  the  joumeyings  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  believes  that  St.  Paul  was 
libei-ated  and  paid  this  visit  to  Spain  {Oeschichte, 
vi.  pp.  621,  631,  632);  yielding  upon  this  point 
to  the  testimony  of  tradition.  The  first  writer 
quoted  in  support  of  the  journey  to  Spain  is 
one  whose  evidence  would  indeed  be  irresistible, 
if  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed  were 
less  obscure.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  a  hortatory 
and  rather  rhetorical  passage  ( Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  5) 
refers  to  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  patience,  and 
mentions  that  he  preached  eu  re  rp  avaro\f  Kal 
iv  rfi  Svffet,  and  that  before  his  martyrdom  he 
went  iirl  rd  rep/xa  rrjs  Sucrews.  It  is  probable, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  by  this 
expression,  "  the  goal  of  the  west,"  Clement  was  de- 
scribing Spain,  or  some  country  yet  more  to  the 
west.  The  next  testimony  labours  under  a  some- 
what similar  difficulty  from  the  imperfection  of  the 
text,  but  it  at  least  names  unambiguously  a  "  pro- 
fectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis." 
This  is  fi-om  Muratori's  Fragment  on  the  Canon 
(Routh,  Eel.  Sac.  iv.  p.  1-12).  (See  the  passage 
quoted  and  discussed  in  Wieseler,  Ckron.  Apost. 
Zeit.  p.  536,  &c.,  or  Alford,  iii.  p.  93.)  Afterwards 
Chrysostom  says  simply,  Mera  to  yeviffdai  iy 
'PccfiTJ,  TrdMv  els  rijv  ^Travlav  &Trrj\6fv  (on  2  Tim. 
iv.  20) ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  set  free 
by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
■'in  Oceidentis  quoque  partibus"  {Cat.  Script. 
Eccl.  "Paulus").  Against  these  assertions  nothing 
is  produced,  except  the  absence  of  allusions  to  a 
journey  to  Spain  in  passages  from  some  of  the  fathers 
where  such  allusions  might  more  or  less  be  expected. 
Dr.  Davidson  {Introd.  New  Test.  iii.  15,  84)  gives 
a  long  list  of  critics  who  believe  in  St.  Paul's  re- 
lease from  the  first  imprisonment.  Wieseler  (p. 
521)  mentions  some  of  these,  with  references,  and 
adds  some  of  the  more  eminent  German  critics  who 
believe  with  him  in  but  one  imprisonment.  These 
include  Schi-ader,  Hemsen,  Winer,  and  Baur.  The 
only  English  name  of  any  weight  to  be  added  to 
this  list  is  that  of  Dr.  Davidson. 

We  conclude  then,  that  after  a  wearing  impri- 
sonment of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul 

i>  For  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebbbws,  see  the  article 
iu-,ler  Ibat  hrad.  The  close  observation  of  the  life  of 
St.  Tuul  '.\imkl  lead,  wc  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
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was  set  fi-ee,  and  spent  some  years  in  variT*  jolir- 
ncyings  eastwards  and  westwards.  Towards  tlit 
close  of  this  time  he  pours  out  the  warnings  of  his 
less  vigorous  but  still  brave  and  faithful  spirit  in 
the  Letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  ^rst  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  evidently  written  at 
very  nearly  the  same  time.  After  these  were 
written,  he  was  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  teacher  St.  Paul 
was  now  in  a  &r  more  dangerous  position  than  when 
he  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  The  Christians  haJ 
been  exposed  to  popular  odium  by  the  false  charge 
of  being  concerned  in  the  great  Neronian  conflagra- 
tion of  the  city,  and  had  been  subjected  to  a  most 
cruel  persecution.  The  Apostle  appears  now  to 
have  been  treated,  not  as  an  honourable  state-pr-.- 
soner,  but  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9).  But  he  vras 
at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second  Letter  to  his 
"  dearly  beloved  son  "  Timothy :  and  though  he  ex- 
presses a  confident  expectation  of  his  speedy  death, 
he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  probable  that  it  might 
be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  waiTant  him  in  urging 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  from  Ephesus.  Mean- 
while, though  he  felt  his  isolation,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  daunted  by  his  danger.  He  was  more 
than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a  sustaining 
experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord.  Once 
already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he  had  ap- 
peared before  the  authorities ;  and  "  the  Lord  then 
stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him,"  and  gave  him 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  one  thing  always 
nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public  declaration  of  his 
Gospel, 

This  Epistle,P  surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at 
such  an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  St.  Paul, 
brings  us,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  close  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  For  what  remains,  we  have  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  that 
he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  about  the  same  time 
that  St.  Peter  was  crucified  there.  The  earliest 
allusion  to  the  death  of  St.  Paul  is  in  that  sentence 
irom  Clemens  Romanus,  already  quoted,  eir\  ri 
repfia  ttjs  5v<rews  e\6u>i>  Koi  fj.aprvpr)ffa?  iirl  tuv 
riyovfiei/wv,  ovtus  a,iri]KKd.'yn  rov  kSctixov,  which 
just  fails  of  giving  us  any  particulars  upon  which 
we  can  conclusively  rely.  The  next  authorities  ai-e 
those  quoted  by  Eusebius  iu  his  If.  E.  ii.  25.  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (A.u.  170),  says  that  Peter 
and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught  there  together, 
and  sufl'ered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  This, 
like  most  of  the  statements  relating  to  the  death  o* 
St.  Paul,  is  mixed  up  with  the  tradition,  with  which 
we  are  not  here  immediately  concerned,  of  the  work 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Caius  of  Rome,  supposed  to 
be  writing  within  the  2nd  century,  names  the  grave 
of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and  that  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  Ostian  way.  Eusebius  himself  entirely 
adopts  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded 
under  Nero  at  Rome.  Amongst  other  early  testi- 
monies, we  have  that  of  TertuUian,  who  says  {De 
Praescr.  Haeret.  36)  that  at  Rome  "  Petrus  pas- 
sioni  Dominicae  adequatur,  Paulus  Johannis  [the 
Baptiot]  exitu  coronatur  ;"  and  that  of  Jerome  {Cat. 
Sc.  Paulus),  "  Hie  ergo  14"»  Neronis  anno  (eodem 
die  quo  Petrus)  Romae  pro  Christo  capite  trtuicatus 
sepultus(jue  est,  in  via  Ostiensi."  It  would  be 
useless  to  tnumerate  fiuther  testimonies  of  what  is 
undisputed. 

thoughts  anJ  hcinrfs  of  that  Epistle,  to  whomsoever  th* 
('oiiiiio.siti(>n  >f  it  be  attributed,  are  by  nc  meana  alien  to 
the  Ap-.itille'K  habits  of  nUotl. 
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It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  tka  arricle 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  St.  Paul's  Apo- 
stolic work  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  there 
is  one  indication,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  special 
mention,  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing the  Gospel  of  St.  Paul  and  of  reconciling 
it  with  a  true  Judaism  was  very  early  felt.  This 
is  in  the  Apociyphal  werk  called  the  Clementines 
(rck  KATj/ieVria),  supposed  to  be  written  before  the 
snd  of  the  2nd  century.  These  curious  composi- 
tions contain  direct  assaults  (for  thoi:gh  the  name 
b  not  given,  the  references  are  plain  and  undis- 
guised), upon  the  authority  and  the  character  of  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  Apostle, 
of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  St.  Paul 
as  6  e'xSp^s  &v6pcinros,  who  opposes  St.  Peter  and 
St.  James.  The  portions  of  the  Clementines  which 
illustrate  the  writer's  view  of  St.  Paul  will  be 
found  in  Stanley's  Corinthians  (Introd.  to  2  Cor.)  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  whole  work,  with  references 
to  the  treatises  of  Schliemann  and  Baur,  in  Gieseler, 
Eccl.  Hist.  i.  §58. 

Chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Life. — It  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute,  and 
the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life.  The  former  is  that  which  we  have  hithLrto 
followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the  points  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  comes  into 
contact  with  the  outer  history  of  the  world.  There 
are  two  principal  events  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology — the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus ;  and 
of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important. 
The  time  of  this  being  asceiiained,  the  particulars 
given  in  the  Acts  enable  us  to  date  a  considei-able 
portion  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Now  it  has  been  proved 
almost  to  certainty  that  Felix  was  recalled  from 
Judaea  and  succeeded  by  Festus  in  the  yeai-  60 
'Wieseler,  pp.  66,  &c. ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii. 
note  C  ).  In  the  autumn,  then,  of  a.d.  60  St.  Paul 
left  Caesarea.  In  the  spring  of  61  he  arrived  at 
Rome.  There  he  lived  two  yeare,  that  is,  till  the 
spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom  in  his  own  hired 
house.  After  this  we  depend  upon  conjecture ;  but 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  give  us  reasons,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death  until  67,  with 
Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Similarly  we  can 
go  backwards  from  A.D.  60.  St.  Paul  was  two 
years  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27)  ;  therefore  he 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit  by  the  Pente- 
cost of  58.  Before  this  he  had  wintered  at  Corinth 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3),  having  gone  I'rom  Ephesus  to 
Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part 
of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  XX.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
Pieviously  to  this  journey  he  had  spent  "  some 
time"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  our  chro- 
nology becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only  add 
together  the  time  of  a  hasty  visit  to  Jerasalem, 
the  travels  of  the  gi'eat  second  missionary  journey, 
which  include<i  1§  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerasalem,  another  "  long"  lesidence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv.  23),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25) — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  in  a.d.  44  (Wieseler,  p.  130).  Within 
this  interval  of  some  10  years  the  most  important 
date  to  Hx  is  that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jei-usalem ; 
Slid  there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best  autho- 
ntus   in   placing   this   visit    in   either  50  u  51. 
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St.  Paul  himselt  Gal.  ii.  1)  places  thia  vWt  ••  14 
years  after"  either  his  conversisn  or  the  first  >iHt 
In  the  foi-mer  case  we  have  37  or  38  for  the  datt 
of  the  conversion.  The  conversion  was  followed 
by  3  years  (Gal.  i.  18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Da- 
mascus, and  ending  with  the  first  visit  to  Jeru» 
salem  ;  and  the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40 
or  41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indetemiinate  time,  presumably  2  or  3  years,  at 
Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  1  year  at  Antioch  (Acti 
xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is  very  variously- 
placed  between  a.d.  30  and  the  year  of  St.  Paul's 
eonversion.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
St.  Paul  is  called  "  a  young  man "  (Acts  vii.  58). 
It  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  he  was  born 
between  a.d.  0  and  a.d.  5,  so  that  he  might  b« 
past  60  yeai-s  of  age  when  he  calls  himself  "  Paul 
the  aged  "  in  Philemon  9.  More  detailed  conjec- 
tures will  be  found  in  almost  every  writer  on  St. 
Paul.  Comparative  chronological  tables  (showing 
the  opinions  of  30  and  34  critics)  are  given  by 
Wieseler  and  Davidson ;  tables  of  events  only  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Alford,  Jowett,  and  many 
others. 

Personal  Appearance  and  Character  of  St.  Paul, 
— We  have  no  veiy  trustworthy  sources  of  infonn- 
ation  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul. 
Those  which  we  have  are  refen'ed  to  and  quoted 
in  Conybeare  and  Hovvson  (i.  ch.  7,  end).  They  ar« 
the  early  pictures  and  mosaics  described  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  passages  from  Malalas,  Nicephorus, 
and  the  apociyphal  Acta  Pauii  et  Theclae  (con- 
cerning which  see  also  Conybeare  and  How.son,  i, 
197).  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Apostle 
a  short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an 
aquiline  nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other 
characteristics  mentioned  are  baldness,  gray  eyes, 
a  clear  complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  CM 
his  temperament  and  character  St.  Paul  is  himself 
the  best  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters  convey 
to  us,  as  we  read  them,  the  truest  impressions  of 
those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  The  greiit 
Apostle.  We  perceive  the  wannth  and  ardour  of 
his  nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the 
tenderness  of  his  sense  of  honour,  the  courtesy  and 
personal  dignity  of  his  bearing,  his  perfect  fearless- 
ness, his  heroic  endurance ;  we  perceive  the  rare 
combination  of  subtlety,  tenacity,  and  versatility  in 
his  intellect ;  we  perceive  also  a  practical  wisdonj 
which  we  should  have  associated  with  a  cooler  tera« 
perament,  and  a  tolerance  which  is  seldom  united 
with  such  impetuous  convictions.  And  the  principl« 
which  hai-monised  all  these  endowments  and  directed 
them  to  a  practical  end  was,  beyond  dispute,  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Personal  allegiance  to  Christ  as  to  a  living  Master, 
with  a  growing  insight  into  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  each  man  and  to  the  world,  carried  the  Apostle 
forwards  on  a  straight  course  through  every  vicissi- 
tude of  pei'sonal  fortunes  and  amidst  the  various 
habits  of  thought  which  he  had  to  encounter.  The 
conviction  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  Gospel 
concerning  a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  men  vvas  what 
sustained  and  purified  his  love  for  his  own  people, 
whilst  it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  mankind 
that  he  only  knew  himself  as  the  servant  of  others 
for  Christ's  sake. 

A  remarkable  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by 
Professor  Jowett,  in  his  Commentary  on  some  of 
the  Epistles,  to  qualify  wh.it  he  considers  to  be  tht 
Uiud  and  undisciim>uatiug  admiration  <S  St.  Paul 
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hy  representing  him  as  havine  b<>pii.  with  aJl  his 
eicellaices,  a  man  "  wliooe  appwuauue  and  dis- 
-\jur8e  made  an  impression  of  feebleness,"  "  out  of 
harmony  with  life  and  nature,"  a  confused  thinker, 
uttering  himself  "in  broken  words  and  hesitating 
fonns  of  speech,  with  no  beauty  or  comeliness  of 
style,"  and  so  undecided  in  his  Christian  belief  that 
he  was  preaching,  in  the  14th  year  after  his  con- 
version, a  Gospel  concerning  Christ  which  he  him- 
self, in  four  years  more,  confessed  to  have  been 
carnal.  In  these  paradoxical  views,  however.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  stands  almost  alone :  the  result  of  the 
freest,  as  of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numerous  recent 
(tudies  of  St.  Paul  and  his  works  (amongst  which 
Professor  Jowett's  own  Commentary  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting)  having  been  only  to  add  an  inde- 
pendent tribute  to  the  ancient  admiration  of  Chris- 
tendom. Those  who  judge  St.  Paul  as  they  would 
judge  any  other  remai-kable  man  confess  him  unani- 
mously to  have  been  "  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  of 
all  time ;"  whilst  those  who  believe  him  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  of  mankind,  and  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  a  work  in  the  world  of  almost 
unequalled  importance,  are  lost  in  wonder  as  they 
study  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed  for 
that  work,  and  the  sustained  devotion  with  which 
he  gave  himself  to  it. 

Modem  Authorities. — It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  load  the  pages  of  this  article  with 
references  to  the  authors  about  to  be  mentioned, 
because  in  each  of  them  it  is  easy  for  the  student 
to  turn  at  once  to  any  part  of  St.  Paul's  life  or 
writings  with  regard  to  which  he  may  desire  to 
consult  them.  A  very  long  catalogue  might  be 
made  of  authoi-s  who  have  written  on  St.  Paul; 
amongst  whom  the  following  may  be  recommended 
as  of  some  independent  value.  In  English,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  on  the 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  is  at  once  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  most  popular.  Amongst 
Commentaries,  those  of  Professor  Jowett  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Ro- 
mans, and  of  Professor  Stanley  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  are  expressly  designed  to  throw 
light  on  the  Apostle's  character  and  work.  The 
general  Commentaries  of  Dean  Alford  and  Dr. 
Wordsworth  include  abundant  matter  upon  every- 
tniug  relating  to  St.  Paul.  So  does  Dr.  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  which  gives 
also  in  great  profusion  the  opinions  of  all  former 
critics,  English  and  foreign.  Paley's  well-known 
Horae  Paulinae ;  Mr.  Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul ;  Mr.  Tate's  Continuous 
History  of  St.  Paul ;  and  Mr.  Lewin's  St.  Paul, 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  Pauline  subjects.  Of 
the  older  works  by  commentators  and  others, 
which  are  thoroughly  sifted  by  more  recent 
writers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  book 
which  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  last  century, 
that  of  Lord  Lyttelton  on  the  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  Amongst  German  critics  and  historians  the 
following  may  be  named : — Ewald,  ia  his  Geschichte 
Hes  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  vi.,  and  his  Sendschreiben 
ids  Apostels  Paulus ;    Wieseler,    Chronologie  des 
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"  lib-  ^'■o'^  ^?^'  "enclose"  (Ges. 962);  (tkiji/^;  to- 
temaeidum. 

^  n3p,  from  same  root;  ax-qvr) ;  cabemaculum ;  also 
I  Sam.  xxil.  12,  latibulum.  In  1  K.  xx.  16,  2,oKxvd, 
umbraculum. 

*  'H'lEJtJ'  mi  Kcrl  "I^IB^  (Ges.  14S9). 


Apostotiscken  Zeitalters,  which  is  utiversally  w- 
cepted  at  the  best  work  on  the  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life  and  times ;  De  Wette,  in  his  Einleitimg 
and  his  Exegetisches  Handbuch;  Ncander,  Pflan- 
zung  und  Leitung  der  Christl.  Kirche ;  works  on 
Paulus,  by  Baur,  Hemsen,  Schrader,  Schnecken- 
burger ;  and  the  Commentaries  of  Olshausen,  Meyer 
&c.  In  French,  the  work  of  Salvador  on  Jesm 
Clurist  et  sa  Doctrine,  in  the  chapter  St.  Paul  et 
I'Eglise,  gives  the  view  of  a  modern  Jew  ;  and  the 
Discourses  on  St.  Paul,  by  M.  de  Pressense',  ai-c 
able  and  eloquent.  [J.  LI.  D.] 

PAVEMENT.    [Gabbatha.1 

PAVILION.  1.  Soc,'^  properly  an  enclosed 
place,  also  rendered  "  tabernacle,"  "  covert,"  and 
"  den,"  once  only  "  pavilion"  (Ps.  xrvii.  5). 

2.  Succdh,^  usually  "  tabernacle  "  and  "  booth." 

[SUCCOTH.] 

3.  Shaphr&r,'  and  Shaphrir,  a  word  used  once 
only  in  Jer.  sliii.  10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendour, 
and  hence  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  splendid 
covering  of  the  royal  throne.  It  is  explained  by 
Jarchi  and  others  "  a  tent."  [Tent.]   [H.  W.  P.] 

PEACOCKS  (D«3r)  and  D^SW,  tucctyyim : 
TaSoves :  pavi).  Amongst  the  natural  pi'oducts  of 
the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solomon's  fleet  brought 
home  to  Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of  "  peacocks :" 
for  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus  rendering  tucctyyim,  whic.i 
word  occurs  only  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21 ; 
most  of  the  old  vemons,  with  several  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  being  in  favour  of  this  translation.  Some 
writers  have,  however,  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
rendering  of  "  peacocks,"  and  have  proposed  "  par- 
rots," as  Huet  {Diss,  de  Nav.  Sal.  7,  §6)  and  on» 
or  two  others.  Keil  {Diss,  de  Ophir.  p.  104,  ana 
Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  22),  with  a  -view  to  support 
his  theoiy  that  Tarshish  is  the  old  Phoenician  "Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain,  derives  the  Hebrew  name  from 
Tucca,  a  town  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia,  and 
concludes  that  the  "  Aves  Numidicae "  (Guinea 
xowls)  are  meant:  which  birds,  however,  in  spite 
of  their  name,  never  existed  in  Numidia,  nor  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  that  country  1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 
is  of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius  {Thes.  p.  1502) 
cites  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  tucci 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei, 
"peacock:"  which  opinion  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Sir  E.  Tennent  {Ceylon,  ii,  p.  102,  and  i. 
p.  XX.  3rd  ed.),  irho  says,  "  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  terms  by  which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks)  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip 
tures,  are  identical  with  the  Tamil  names,  by  which 
some  of  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to  the  present 
day, — tukeyim  may  be  recognized  in  tokei,  the 
modern  name  for  these  birds."  Thus  Keil's  objec- 
tion "that  this  supposed  togei  is  not  yet  itself 
sufficiently  ascertained  "  {^Comment,  on  1  K.  x.  22) 
is  satisfactorily  met."* 

Peacocks  are  called  "  Persian  birds"  by  Aristo- 
phanes, Aves,  484 ;  see  also  Acham.  63 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  53. 


d  The  Hebrew  names  for  apes  and  ivory  are  clearly 
tiaceable  to  the  Sanscrit ;  but  though  togei  does  not  ap- 
pear iu  Sanscrit,  it  has  been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
word  s'ikhin,  meaning  furnished  with  a  crest.  (Uaz. 
Miiller,  Science  of  Langttage  p.  190). 
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Peacocks  were  doubtless  introduced  into  Pei'S-s 
from  India  or  Ceyion ;  perhaps  their  hrst  intio- 
duction  dates  from  the  time  of  Solomon ;  and 
they  gi-adually  extended  into  Greece,  I\ome,  and 
Europe  generally.  The  ascription  of  the  quality  of 
vanity  to  the  peacock  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, who  says  {Hist.  An.  i.  1,  §15),  "Some 
animals  are  jealous  and  vain  like  the  peacock." 
ri:e  A.V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13,  speaks  of"  the  goodly 
wings  of  the  peacocks ; "  but  this  is  a  difterent 
Hebrew  word,  and  has  undoubted  reference  to  the 
•'  Dstrich."  [W.  H.] 

PEARL  ({J'^311,  gdbtsh:   ya^ls:   eminentia). 

The  Heb.  word  occurs,  in  this  form,  only  m  Job 
xxviii.  18,  where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  rarmth  ("coral")  and  galAsh;  and 
the  same  word,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 

el  (?K),  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii.  11,  13,  xxxviii.  22, 

with  abne,  "  stones,"  i.  e.  "  stones  of  ice."  The 
ancient  versions  contribute  nothing  by  way  of 
explanation.  Schultens  {Comment,  in  Job,  1.  c.) 
leaves  the  word  untranslated :  he  gives  the  signi- 
fication of  "  pearls "  to  the  Heb.  term  pcruniin 
(A.  V.  "  rubies  ")  which  occurs  in  the  same  verse. 
Gesenius,  Fiirst,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  com- 
mentators generally,  understand  "crystal"  by  the 
tenn,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  ice.  Lee 
{Comment,  on  Job,  1.  c.)  translates  ramoth  vegdbish 
"  things  high  and  massive."  Carey  renders  gdbish 
by  "  mother-of-pearl,"  though  he  is  by  no  means 
content  with  this  explanation.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  "  crystal," 
since  (/d6ts/i  denotes  "ice"  (not  "hailstones,"  as 
Carey  supposes,  without  the  addition  of  abne, 
"  stones ")  in  the  passages  of  Ezekiel  where  the 
word  occurs.  There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be 
so  well  compared  as  to  crystal.  The  objection  to 
this  interpretation  is  that  crystal  is  not  an  article 
of  much  value  ;  but  perhaps  reference  may  here  be 
made  to  the  beauty  and  pure  lustre  of  rock  crystal, 
or  this  substance  may  by  the  ancient  Orientids  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem. 

Pearls  {/xapyaplrai).  however,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T. :  comp.  ?Jatt.  xiii.  45,  46, 
where  the  kingdom  of  he;iven  is  likened  unto  "  a 
merchant-man  seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearls  formed 
part  of  women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  xvii.  4). 
"  The  twelve  gates "  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
were  twelve  pearls  (  Re  v.  xxi.  2 1 ) ;  perhaps  ' '  mother- 
of-pearl"  is  here  more  especially  intended. 

Pearls  are  found  inside  the  shells  of  various  species 
of  Mollusca.  They  are  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the 
nacreous  substance  around  some  tbreign  body  as  a 
nucleus.  The  Unio  m/xrgaritiferus,  Mytilus  edulis, 
Ostrea  edulis,  of  our  own  country,  occasionally  fur- 
nish peaj'ls ;  but  "  the  pearl  of  great  price "  is 
doubtless  a  fine  specimen  yielded  by  the  pearl  oyster 
{Avicula  margaritifera)  still  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  Matt.  vii.  6  pearls  are 
Used  metaphorically  for  any  thing  of  value ;  or 
perhaps  more  especially  for  "  wise  sayings,"  which 
in  Ai-abic,  according  to  Schultens  {Hariri  Consess. 
I.  12,  ii.  102),  are  called  pearls.  (See  Parkhurst, 
Gr.  Lex.  s.  V.  KapyaplTt]s.  As  to  D*3''3S,  see 
Rubies.)  [W.  H.  | 

PED'AHEL  (bnia :  ♦aM^ :  Fhedael).  The 
Bcn  of  Ammihud,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Najvh- 
tali  ;Num.  xsxiv.  28;  .  one  of  the  twelve  appointad 
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to  divide  the  lar.d  west  of  Jordan  among  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes. 

PEDAH'ZUR  ("VlVnnS :  iaUinrovp :  Fhad- 
assur).  Father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  the  trib* 
of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i 
10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

PEDAI'AH  (nns  :  *anal\ ;  Alex.  EUBSiXd : 

Phadaia).  1.  The  father  of  Zebudah,  mother  of 
king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).  He  is  described 
as  "  of  Rumah,"  which  has  not  with  certainty  been 
identified. 

2.  (♦aSatos).  The  brother  of  Salathiel,  or  Slieal- 
tiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  is  usually  called 
the  "  son  of  Shealtiel,"  being,  as  Lord  A.  Hei^vey 
{Genealogies,  p.  100)  conjectures,  in  reality,  his 
uncle's  successor  and  heir,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  issue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19). 

3.  (♦aSota).  Son  of  Parosh,  that  is,  one  of  the 
family  of  that  name,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25). 

4.  (*aSatay).  Apparently  a  priest ;  one  of  those 
who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra,  when  he  read 
the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  4).  In  1  Esdi-,  ix. 
44,  he  is  called  Phaldaius. 

5.  {^a5aCa ;  F. A.  *oAota).  A  Benjamite,  an« 
cestor  of  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

6.  (*a5oia).  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
appointed  b}'  him  one  of  the  "  treasurers  over  the 
treasury,"  whose  office  it  was  "  to  distribute  unto 
their  brethren"  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

7.  (-inns  :  *o5ttta  ;  Alex.  *aASa'.)  The  father 
of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

PE'KAH  (PIpS:  ^ojcee :  ^aKtas,  Joseph.: 
F^iaceae),  son  of  Remaliah,  originally  a  captain  ot 
Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  (and  last 
but  one)  of  the  noithem  kingdom.  His  native  coun- 
try was  probably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites  joined  him 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah  ;  and  if  so,  he  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  same  undaunted  energy 
which  distinguished,  for  good  or  evil,  so  many  of  trie 
Israelites  who  sprang  from  that  country,  of  which 
Jephthnh  and  Elijah  were  the  most  famous  exam- 
ples (Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  327).  [Elijah.]  Under  his 
predecessors  Israel  had  been  much  weakened  through 
the  payment  of  enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyrians 
(see  especially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by  internal  wars 
and  conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  restoration  of  its  power.  Fo; 
this  purpose  he  sought  for  the  support  of  a  foreign 
alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  thf 
sister  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the 
treiity  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37)  ;  but  its  exe- 
cution was  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence 
of  that  prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion (2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  foixned  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  history  of  the  war,  which  is  sketched 
under  Ahaz,  is  found  in  2  K.  x^i.  and  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  ;  and  in  the  latter  (ver.  6)  we  read  thaf 
Pekah  "  slew  in  Judah  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  al.  valiant  men," 
a  stiitcment  which,  even  if  we  should  l*  obliged  tc 
diminish  the  number  now  read  in  the  text,  from  the 
uncertainty  as  to  numbers  attaching  to  our  prebeut 
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MSS.  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  (Abi.tah  ;  Chro- 
nicles ;  Kennirott,  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Considered,  p.  532),  proves  that  the  charac- 
ter of  his  warfare  was  in  fuU  accordance  with  Gi- 
leodite  precedents  (Judg.  xi.  33,  xii.  6).  The  war 
ii>  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the  gi-eat  prophecies  in 
Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its  chief  result  w«ri  the  capture  of 
the  Jewish  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
unnatural  alliance  of  Dam;»scus  and  Samaria  was 
punished  through  the  final  overthrow  of  the  fero- 
cious confederates  by  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, whom  Ahaz  called  to  his  assistance,  and  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  own  domi- 
nions and  crushing  a  union  which  might  have  been 
dangerous.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally 
suppressed,  and  Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah  was 
deprived  of  at  least  half  of  his  kingdom,  including  all 
ihe  northern  portion,  and  the  whole  district  to  tlie 
east  of  Jordan.  For  though  the  writer  m  2  K.  xv.  29 
tells  us  that  Tiglath-pileser  "  took  Ijon,  and  Abel- 
beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,and  Kedesh,  and  Hazf>i, 
and  Gilcad,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtoli," 
yet  from  comparing  1  Chr.  v.  26,  we  find  that 
Gilead  must  include  "the  PJeubenites  arid  the  Gad- 
ites  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh."  The  inha- 
bitants were  caiTied  off,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  and  settled  in  remote  districts  of  Assyria. 
Pekah  himself,  now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an 
Assyrian  vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  abstain 
from  further  attacks  on  Judah.  Whether  his  con- 
tinued tyrarmy  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  whether  his  weakness  emboldened  them  to 
attack  him,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  from  one  or  the 
other  cause,  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired 
against  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  Josephus 
says  that  Hoshea  was  his  friend  {<pi\ov  rtvhs  im- 
PovXevffavTOS  avr^,  Ant,  ix.  13,  §1).  Comp.  Is. 
vii.  16,  which  prophecy  Hoshea  was  instramental  in 
fulfilling.  [Hoshea.]  Pekah  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  757.  He  must  have  begun  to  war  against 
Judah  B.C.  740,  and  was  killed  B.C.  737.  The  or- 
der of  events  above  given  is  according  to  the  scheme 
of  Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  602.  Mr.  Rawlinson  (^Bampton  Lectures  for 
1859,  Lect.  iv.)  seems  wrong  in  assuming  two  in- 
vasions of  Israel  by  the  Assyrians  in  Pekah's  time, 
the  one  coiresponding  to  2  K.  xv.  29,  the  other  to 
2  K.  xvi.  7-9.  Both  these  narratives  refer  to  the 
same  event,  which  in  the  firet  place  is  mentioned 
briefly  in  the  short  sketch  of  Pekah's  reign,  while, 
in  the  second  passage,  additional  details  are  given  in 
the  longer  biography  of  Ahaz.  It  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  Pekah,  when  depnved  of  half 
his  kingdom,  to  make  an  alliance  with  Rezin,  and 
to  attack  Ahaz.  We  learn  further  from  Mr.  Raw- 
linson that  the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser  Jire 
mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  fragment,  though  there 
is  a  difficulty,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name 
Menahem  in  the  inscription,  which  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mistake  of  the  engraver.  Comp. 
the  title,  son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  assigned  to  Jehu 
in  another  inscription  ;  and  see  Rawlinson,  note  35 
on  Lect.  iv.  As  may  be  inferred  from  Pekah's 
alliance  with  Rezin,  his  government  was  no  im- 
provement, morally  and  religiously,  on  that  of  hi; 
predecessors.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

PEKAHI'AH    (,n*nipS,     ♦afceo-i'os;     Alex.: 

taxeias  :  Phaceja),  son  and  successor  of  Menahem, 
was  the  1 7th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Aftei'  a  brief  reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  a  con- 
spiracy  was  oiganized  against  him  by  "  one  of  his 
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Cfltitains'  (probably  cif  his  body  guard),  Pekah, 
tx)n  of  Remaliah,  and  who,  ai  the  head  of  fifty 
<:ileadites,  attacked  him  in  his  nakce,  murdere.1 
him  and  his  fiiends  Argob  and  Arieh,  and  seized 
the  throne.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  B.C.  759, 
of  his  death  757.  Thjs  reign  was  nc  better  than 
those  which  had  gone  before ;  and  the  calf-worship 
was  retained  (2  K.  xv.  22-26).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

PEKO'D  (*lipS),  an  appellative  applied  to  the 
Chaldaeans.  It  occurs  only  twice,  viz.  in  Jer,  1. 
21,  and  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as  though  these  three 
were  in  some  way  subdivisions  of  "  the  Babylonians 
and  all  the  Chaldaeans."  Authorities  are  undecided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  apparently 
connected  with  the  root  pdkad,  "  to  visit,"  and  iu 
its  secondary  senses  "  to  punish,"  and  "  to  appoint 
a  ruler:"  hence  Pekod  may  be  applied  to  Babylon 
in  Jer.  1.  as  significant  of  its  impending  punishment, 
as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  "  visitation."  But 
this  sense  will  not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence 
Gesenius  here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  "  prefect " 
( Thes.  p.  1121),  as  though  it  were  but  another  form 
of  pdkid.  It  certainly  is  unlikely  that  the  same 
word  would  be  applied  to  the  same  object  in  two 
totally  different  senses.  Hitzig  seeks  for  the  origin 
of  the  word  in  the  Sanscrit  bhavdn,  "noble'' — 
Shoa  and  Koa  being  respectively  "prince"  and 
"  lord ;"  and  he  explains  its  use  in  Jer.  1.  as  a  part 
for  the  whole.  The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of 
a  district  (♦okovk  ;  Alex.  ♦ouS)  in  Ezekiel,  and  as 
a  verb  (4KdiKr](rov)  in  Jeremiah.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PELAI'AH  (n*S^a :  LXX.  om.  in  Neh.  viii., 
*€Aio  ;  Alex.  ^eXeta :  Phalaia).  1.  A  son  of  Eli- 
senai,  one  of  the  last  members  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 
He  is  called  Biatas  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  48. 

PELALI'AH  (n^'p^Q :  *a\o\fa:  Phelelia). 
The  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of  Adaiah  a  priest  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  fiom  Babylon  (Neh. 
xi.  12). 

PELATI'AH  (n»l3^a :  iaXtrrla:  Phaltias). 
1.  Son  of  Hananiah  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr, 
iii.  21).  In  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  he  is  further 
described  as  the  father  of  Jesaiah. 

2.  (*a\aeTTfa;  Alex.  ♦oAeTrfa).  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  marauding  band  of  five  hundred 
Simeonites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  made  an 
expedition  to  Blount  Seir  and  smote  the  fugitive 
Amalekites  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

3.  (*a\Tia:  Pheltia).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
peopli!,  and  probably  the  name  of  a  family,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22). 

4.  (•liT'to'pS  :  ♦a\T/oi :  Pheltias).    The  son  of 

^        T  :  -    :  ^ 

Benaiah,  and  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against 
whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of 
doom  recorded  in  Ez.  xi.  5-12.  The  propliet  iu 
spirit  saw  him  stand  at  the  east  gate  of  tlie  Temple, 
and,  33  he  spoke,  the  same  vision  showed  him  Pela- 
tiah's  sudden  death  (Ez.  xi.  1,  13). 

PELEG  (3^9  :  ♦oAey,  ♦oAsk  :  Phaleg),  a 
son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  25. 
xi.  16).  Tlie  only  incident  tcnnected  with  liis  history 
is  the  stateniirrt  that  "  in  his  days  w.is  the  e;irth  di- 
ri'Ved  " — sn  eveat  which  was  embodied  iu  hn  name 
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Peleg  meaninc;  "  division."  This  notice  refers,  not  tc 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  human  family  subse- 
quently to  the  Deluge,  but  to  a  division  of  the  family 
of  Eber  himself,  the  younger  branch  of  whom  (the 
Joktanids)  migrated  into  southern  Arabia,  while 
the  elder  remained  in  Mesopotamia.  The  occurrence 
of  the  name  Phaliga  for  a  town  at  the  junction  of 
♦he  Chaboras  with  the  Euphrates  is  observable  in 
consequence  of  the  remark  of  Winer  {Realwh.)  that 
there  is  no  geographical  name  corresponding  to 
Peleg.  At  the  same  time  the  late  date  of  the 
author  who  mentions  the  name  (Isidorus  of  Charax) 
prevents  any  great  stress  being  laid  upon  it.  The 
separation  of  the  Joktanids  from  the  stock  whence 
the  Hebrews  sprang,  finds  a  place  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  age  immediately 
Bucceediug  the  Deluge.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PEL'ET  (ta^Q  :  *o\€k;  Alex.  *o\e'T:  Phalet). 
1.  A  son  of  Jahdai  in  an  obscure  genealogy  (1  Chr. 
11.47). 

2.  {'l(»<pa\riT  ;  Alex.  *o\\^t  :  Phallet).  The 
son  of  Azmaveth,  that  is,  either  a  native  of  the 
place  of  that  name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David's 
neroes.  He  was  among  the  Benjamites  who  joined 
David  in  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

PEL'ETH(n^Q:  *a\e'e:  Pheleth).  1.  The 
ftaher  of  On  the  Reubenite,  who  joined  Dathan  and 
Abiram  in  their  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1).  Josephus 
'Ant.  iv.  2.  §2),  omitting  all  mention  of  On,  calls 
Peleth  *o\aoCj,  apparently  identifying  him  with 
Phallu  the  son  of  Reuben.  In  the  LXX.  Peleth  is 
made  the  son  of  Reuben,  as  in  the  Sam.  text  and 
version,  and  one  Heb.  MS.  supports  this  rendering. 

2.  {Phaleth).  Son  of  Jonathan  and  a  descendant 
of  Jerahmeel  through  Onam,  his  son  by  Atarah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  b3). 

PEL'ETHITES  Cn^Q  :  ^^K^Oi :  Pheletht), 
mentioned  only  in  the  phrase  ""ri^Sill  '•O'lSn. 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  Cherethites  and  the 
Pelethites."  These  two  collectives  designate  a  force 
that  was  evidenily  David's  body-guard.  Their  names 
have  been  supposed  either  to  indicate  their  duties, 
or  to  be  gentile  uouns.  Gesenius  renders  them 
"  executioners  and  runners,"  comparing  the  *"l3n 
D^V"ini,  "  executioners  and  runners"  of  a  later 
time  (2  K.  xi.  4, 19)  ;  and  the  unused  roots  n"]3 
and  nSs,  as  to  both  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later,  admit  this  sense.  In  favour  of  this  view,  the 
supposed  parallel  phrase,  and  the  duties  in  which 
these  guards  were  employed,  may  be  cited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their 
names  untranslated  ;  and  the  Syiiac  and  Targ.  Jon. 
translate  them  differently  from  the  rendering  above 
and  from  each  other.  In  one  place,  moreover,  the 
Gittitos  are  mentioned  with  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  xv.  18) ; 
i\ud  elsewhere  we  read  of  the  Cherethim,  who  bear 
the  same  name  in  the  plural,  either  as  a  Philistine 
tribe  or  as  Philistines  themselves  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14  ; 
Ez.  XXV.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5).  Gesenius  objects  that 
David's  body-guard  would  scarcely  have  been  chosen 
from  a  nation  so  hateful  to  the  Israelites  as  the 
Philistines.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  David 
in  his  later  years  may  have  mistrusted  his  Israelite 
soldiers,  and  relied  on  the  Philistine  troops,  some  of 
whom,  with  Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  evidently ^a 
Philistina,  and  not  an  Israelite  from  Gsth  [Ittai]. 
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were  faithfiil  to  him  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  nr» 
bellion.  He  also  argues  that  it  is  improbable  tha( 
two  synonymous  appellations  should  be  thus  used 
together ;  but  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  both 
names  signify  Philistines,  whereas  they  may  dfs 
signate  Philistine  tribes.  (See  Thes.  pp.  719, 1 107). 
The  Egyptian  monuments  throw  a  fresh  light 
upon  this  subject.  From  them  we  find  that  kingt 
of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties  had  in  their  sei-vicx 
mercenaries  of  a  nation  called  SHAYRETANA, 
which  Rameses  III.  conquered,  under  the  name 
"  SHAYRETANA  of  the  Sea."  This  king  fought 
a  naval  battle  with  the  SHAYRETANA  of  the 
Sea,  in  alliance  with  the  TOKKAREE,  who  were 
evidently,  from  their  physical  characteristics,  a  kin- 
dred people  to  them,  and  to  the  PELESATU,  oi 
Philistines,  also  conquered  by  him.  The  TOKKA- 
REE and  the  PELESATU  both  wear  a  peculiar 
dress.  We  thus  learn  that  there  were  two  peoples 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  kindred  to  the  Philistines, 
one  of  which  supplied  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian 
kings  of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties.  The  name 
SHAYRETANA,  of  which  the  first  letter  was 
also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost  letter  for  letter  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  Cherethim ;  and  since  the 
SHAYRETANA  were  evidently  cognate  to  the  Phi- 
listines, their  identity  with  the  Cherethim  cannot 
be  doubted.  But  if  the  Cherethim  supplied  mer- 
cenai-ies  to  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  according  to  our  reckoning,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  same  name  in  the  designation  of 
David's  body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or  tribe. 
The  Egyptian  SHAYRETANA  of  the  Sea  are  pro- 
bably the  Cretans.  The  Pelethites,  who,  as  already 
remarked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Che- 
rethites, have  not  yet  been  similarly  traced  in 
'^gyP'^'''^  geogi'ipliyj  *ind  it  is  rash  to  suppose 
their  name  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Philistines, 
^n?S,  for  "•riK'^S  ;  for,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  this 
contraction  is  not  possible  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
The  similarity,  however,  of  the  two  names  would 
favour  the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the  mention 
together  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  that  the 
latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well  as  th? 
former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names,  both 
may  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Phi- 
listines. As  already  noticed,  the  former  has  beer: 
derived  from  the  root  DIS,  "  he  cut,  cut  off, 
destroyed,"  in  Niphal  "  he  was  cut  off  from  his 
countiy,  driven  into  exile,  or  expelled,"  so  that  we 
might  as  well  read  "exiles"*  as  "executioners." 
The  latter,  from  n?B,  an  unused  root,  the  Arab. 

-   T 

c>Jl5,  "  he  escaped,  fled,"  ooth  being  cognate  to 
D?S,  "  he  was  smooth,"  thenct  "  he  slipped  away 

escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the  rendcTing 
"  the  fugitives  "  is  at  least  as  admissible  as  "  the 
runnei-s."  If  we  compare  these  two  names  so 
rendered  with  the  gentile  name  of  the  Philistine 
nation  itself,  *nC'7S  "  a  wanderer,  stranger,' 
from   the   unused   root   {J'^S,   "  \t&   wandered   or 

emigrated,"  these  previous  inferences  seem  to  be- 
come irresistible.  The  appropriateness  of  the  names 
of   these   tribes    to   tJie   duties   of  David's    body- 


•  Michaells  Philistaeos  'H^S  dictos  esse  censet,  ui. 
pote  ctsules  (v.  i»a.  Niph.  no.  3)  ut  Idem  valeal  qi'oi 
AAA(W>vAoi  (Thc3.  p.  719). 
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fijjart  tTouM  then  be  accidental,  though  it  does 
uot  seem  unlikely  that  they  should  have  given 
rise  to  the  adoption  in  later  times  of  other  appel- 
lations for  the  royal  body-guard,  definitely  signi- 
fying  "  executioners  and  runners."     If,  however, 

n^Sni    *n"l3n   meant  nothing  but  executioners 

and  runners,  it  is  difficult  to  explain   the  change 

tj  n»sim  ''')2n.  [r.  s.  p.] 

•  T  t;        •  T   - 

PELT'AS  (UeSias  ;  Alex.  HaiSsias  :  Fellas). 
A  corruption  of  Bedeiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  34;  comp. 
Ezr.  X.  35).     Our  translators  followed  the  Vulgate. 

PELICAN  (nXp,  kdath :    ireXeKdv,   opveov, 

XaftaiXfiov,  Kara^^aKTris :  onocrotalus,  pelican). 
Amongst  the  uncle;vn  birds  mention  is  mada  of  the 
Idath  (Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant 
psalmist  compares  his  condition  to  "  a  kdath  in  the 
wilderness"  (Ps.  cii.  6).  As  a  mark  of  the  deso- 
jition  that  was  to  ccme  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  kdath  and  the  bittern  should  possess  it"  (Is. 
xxxlv.  11).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh 
(Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  these  two  last  place.s  the  A.  V. 
has  "  cormorant"  in  the  text,  and  "  pelican"  in  the 
margin.  The  best  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the 
pelican  being  the  bird  denoted  by  kdath.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  from  a  word  meaning  "  to 
vomit,"  leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  it 
doubtless  has  reference  to  the  habit  which  this  bird 
has  of  pressing  its  under  mandible  against  its  breast, 
in  order  to  t.ssist  it  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  its 
capacious  pouch  for  its  young.  This  is,  with  good 
reason,  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  fable  about 
the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  the 
red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible  serving  to  complete 
the  delusion." 

The  expression  "  pelican  of  the  wilderness  "  has, 
with  no  good  reason,  been  supposed  by  some  to 
pi-ove  that  the  kdath  cannot  be  denoted  by  this  bird. 
Shaw  (2Vay.  ii.  303,  8vo.  ed.)  says  "  the  pelican  must 
of  necessity  starve  in  the  desert,"  as  it  is  essentially 
a  water  bird.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  will  be 
enough  to  observe  that  the  term  midhar  ("  wilder- 
ness ")  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  barren  sandy 
spots  destitute  of  water.  "  The  idea,"  says  Prof. 
Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  wide  open  space,  with  or 
without  actual  pasture ;  the  country  of  the  nomads, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  agricultural 
and  settled  people "  {S.  ^  P.  p.  486,  5th  eJ.).'' 
Pelicans  (Felecanus  onocrotalus)  are  often  seen 
associated  in  large  flocks ;  at  other  times  single 
individuals  may  be  observed  sitting  in  lonely  and 
pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  watei'.  (See  Kitto,  Plct. 
Bib.  on  Ps.  cii.  6.)  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is 
the  particular  point  in  the  nature  or  character  of 
the  pelican  with  which  the  psalmist  compares  his 
pitiable  condition.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  con- 
sists in  the  loud  cry  of  the  bird  :  compare  "  the  voice 
of  my  sighing"  (ver.  5).  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  reference  is  made  to  its  general  aspect  as  it  sits 
m  apparent  melancholy  mood,  with  its  bill  resting  on 
ts  bieast.    There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  but  that 
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the  pelican  is  the  kdath  of  the  Hibrew  Scriptures 
Oc'dmann's  opinion  that  the  Pelccanns  graculits,  tin 
shag  cormorant  (  Veitn.  Sarr.m.  iii.  57),  and  Bochart's, 
that  the  "  bittern  "  is  intended,  are  unsuppoited  bji 
any  good  evidence.     The  /'.  onocrotalus  (commoD 


"  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  cunous  work  by  a  Scotch 
divine,  Archibald  Simson byname,  entitled '  Hieroglyphica 
Animal'um,  Vegetabilium  et  Metallorura,  qua;  in  Scrip- 
turls  sacris  reperiun'ur,'  Edi-iib.  1622,  4to.  in  this  work 
are  8ome  wild  fancies  about  the  pelican,  which  serve  to 
show  the  state  ivf  zoology,  &c.,  at  the  period  in  which  the 
BVthjr  lived. 

k  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  pelican,  after  having 


pelican)  and  the  P.  crispus  are  often  obseiwed  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  &c.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Tristram  ob- 
served an  immense  flock  swimming  out  to  sea  within 
sight  of  ivlount  Girmel  (Ibis,  i.  37).^       [VV.  H.] 

PEL'ONITE,    THE   C:i!?3n :    6  ie\a>yi 

Alex.  6  ^aWoii/i,  1  Chr.  xi.  27 ;  6  i-fXKwvl,  1  Chr. 
xi.  36  ;  6  e'/c  ^aWovs,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  lO  :  Phalonites^ 
Phelonites,  Phallonites).  Two  of  David's  mighty 
men,  Helez  and  Ahijah,  are  called  Pelonites  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27,  36).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it  appears 
that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephram.,  anu 
"  Pelonite  "  would  therefore  be  an  appellation  de« 
rived  from  his  place  of  birth  or  residence.  But  in 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  it  is  evidently  regarded 
as  a  patronymic,  and  is  rendered  in  the  last  men- 
tioned passage  "  of  the  seed  of  Pelan."  In  the  list  of 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  "  the  Paltite," 
that  is,  as  Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xi.)  conjectures,  ot 
Beth-Palet,  or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  "  Pelonite  "  is  the  correct 
reading.  [See  Paltite.]  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  "  Eliam  the  soil  (A 
Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a 
corruption ;  "  Ahijah ''  forming  the  first  part  of 
"  Ahithophel,"  and  "  Pelonite  "  and  "  Gilonite  "  dif- 
fering only  by  S  and  3.  If  we  follow  the  LXX.  of 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  the  place  from  which  Helez  took  his 
name  would  be  of  the  form  Phallu,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  LXX.  must  have  had 
a  differently  pointeil  text.  In  Heb.  jyeloni  corre- 
sponds to  the  Greek  6  Selva,  ''  such  a  one;"  it  still 

filled  its  pouch  with  fib-h  and  mollusks,  often  does  retlro 
miles  inland  away  from  water,  to  some  spot  where  U 
consumes  tlie  contents  of  its  pouch. 

«  "  P.  crispus  breeds  ir.  vast  numbers  in  the  flat  plata 
of  the  Dobrudscha  (in  European  Turkey)  ;  Itslabits  thei« 
bear  or.t  your  remark  of  the  pelican  retiring  nlauU  tc 
digest  its  food."— H.  B  Tristuvm. 
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exists  I'l  Arabic  and  in  the  "paiiish  Don  Fulatm, 
"  Mr.  So-and-so."  [W.  A.  W.  | 

PEN.    [Whiting.] 

PEN'IEL  (^.''JS ,  Samir.  ^K  13B  :  «T5os 
6eoC :  Phanuel,  and  so  also  Peshito).  The  name 
which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place  in  which  he  had 
wrestled  with  God :  "  He  called  the  name  of  the 
place  '  Face  of  El,'  for  I  have  seen  Elohim  face  to 
face"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  With  that  singular  corre- 
epoudence  between  tlie  two  parts  of  this  narrative 
which  has  been  already  noticed  under  Mahanaim, 
there  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  in  xxxiii.  10,  where  Jaceb  says  to  Esau,  "  I 
have  seen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the  face  of  Elohim." 
In  xxxii.  31,  and  the  other  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  its  form  is  changed  to  Penuel. 
On  this  change  the  lexicogi-aphers  throw  no  light. 
It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  Penuel  was  the 
original  form  of  the  name,  and  that  the  slight 
change  to  Peniel  was  made  by  Jacob  or  by  the 
historian  to  suit  his  allusion  to  tlie  circumstance 
under  which  the  patriarch  first  saw  it.  The  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  has  Penu-el  in  all.  The  pro- 
montory of  the  Ras-es-Shukah,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria  above  Beirut,  was  formerly  called  Theou- 
prosopon,  probably  a  translation  of  Peniel,  or  its 
Phoenician  equivalent.  [G.] 

PENIN'NAH  (n33S  :  ^evvdua:  Phenennd), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of'Elkanah,  the  other  being 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  2). 

PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A.  V., 
in  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.,  "penny,"  either 
alone  or  in  the  compound  "  pennyworth."  occurs  as 
the  rendering  of  the  Greek  ^-nvlpiov,  the  name  of 
the  Roman  denarius  (Matt.  xx.  2,  xxii.  19  ;  Mark  vi. 
.S7,  xii.  15  ;  Luke  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7  ;  Rev.  vi.  6). 
The  denarius  was  the  chief  Roman  silver  coin,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century.  Its  name  continued  to 
be  applied  to  a  silver  piece  as  late  as  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Byzantines.  The  states  that  arose  from  the 
i-uins  of  the  Roman  empire  imitated  the  coinage 
of  the  imperial  mints,  and  in  general  called  their 
principal  silver  coin  the  denarius,  whence  the 
French  name  denier  and  the  Italian  denaro.  The 
chief  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and  for  a  long  period  the 
only  one,  corresponded  to  the  denarius  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  continued  to  be  current  under  the  Nor- 
mans, Plantagenets,  and  Tudors,  though  latterly 
little  used.  It  is  called  penny,  denarius,  or  denier, 
which  explains  the  employment  of  the  first  word  in 
the  A.  V.  [R.  S.  P.] 

PENTATEUCH,  THE.  The  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  (t)  irevTaTevxos  sc.  )8f)8Xoj  ;  ^Pen- 
t-iteuchus  sc.  liber;  the  fivefold  book;  from  TtCxor, 
which  meaning  originally  "  vessel,  instrument,"  &c., 
came  in  Alexandrine  Greek  to  mean  "  book  ").  In 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  called  "  the 
Law  of  Moses"  (Ezr.  vii.  6) ;  or  "  the  book  of  the 
Law  of  Moses"  (Neh.  viii.  1);  or  simply  "the 
bcok  of  Moses  "  (Ezr.  vi.  18 ;  Neh.  xiii.  1 ;  2  Chr. 
XIV.  4,  XXXV.  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  our  existing  Pentateuch.  The  book 
which  was  discovered  in  the  temple  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  which  is  entitled  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14), 
"  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  \>  «  substantially  it  would  seem  the  same 
volume,  th^'igh  it  may  hare  undergone  some  revi- 
■ioa  by   Ezra.     In  2  Cfcr.  xxxiv.  30    it  is  styled 
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"the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  and  so  also  in  2  K. 
xxui.  2,  'il.  whilst  in  2  K.  xxii.  8  Hilkiah  says,  1 
have  founa  "  the  book  of  the  Law."  Still  earlier  ;n 
the  r'-ign  of  Jehoshaphat  we  find  a  "  book  of  the  L«w 
of  Jehovah"  in  use  (2  Chr.  xvii.  9).  And  this  wa« 
probably  the  earliest  designation,  for  a  "  book  of  the 
Laiv ''  is  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxi.  26), 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  name  as  there 
used  refei-s  to  the  whole  Pentateuch, or  only  to  Deuter- 
onomy ;  probably,  as  we  .shall  see,  it  .ippiies  only  to 
the  latter.  The  present  Jews  usually  call  the  whole 
by  the  name  of  Torah,  i.  e.  "  the  Law,"  or  Torath 
Mosheh,   "the   Law   of  Moses."     The   Rabbinical 

title  is  n-jinn  ^K'pin  ne'pn,  "the  five-fifths  ci 

the  Law."  In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesv.s 
the  son  of  Sirach,  it  is  called  "  the  Law,"  which  is 
also  a  usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  xii.  5,  xxii.  36,  40 ;  Luke  x.  26;  John  viii. 
5,  17).  Sometimes  the  name  ofMoses  stands  briefly 
for  the  whole  work  ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv.  27). 
Finally,  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  sometimes 
called  a  potiori  parte,  "  the  Law  "  (Matt.  v.  18  ; 
Luke  xvi.  17;  John  vii.  49,  x.  34,  xii.  34).  In 
John  XV.  25  ;  Rom.  iii.  19,  woi\ls  from  the  Psalms, 
and  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  21  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  the  Law. 

The  division  of  the  whole  work  into  five  parte 
has  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  be  original. 
Others  (as  Leusden,  Havernick  and  v.  Lengerke), 
with  more  probabiHty  think  that  the  division  was 
made  by  the  Greek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek 
origin.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  designated  particular  sections  and  not 
whole  books.  The  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form  a 
single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
books,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections  called 
Parshiyoth  and  Sedarim.  Besides  this,  the  Jews 
distribute  all  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  under  the 
two  heads  of  affirmative  and  negative  precepts.  Of 
the  foiTner  they  reckon  248  ;  because,  according  tr 
the  anatomy  of  the  Rabbins,  so  many  are  the  parts 
of  the  human  body :  of  the  latter  they  make  365, 
which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Accord- 
''ngly  the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613 
precepts :  and  in  order  that  these  piecepts  may  be 
perpetually  kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a 
piece  of  cloth  foursquare,  at  the  four  corners  of 
which  they  have  fringes  consisting  of  8  threads 
a-piece,  fastened  in  5  knots.  These  fringes  are 
called  TT'^^V,  a  word  which  in  numbers  denotet 
600 :  add  to  this  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots, 
and  we  get  the  613  precejits.  The  five  knots  de- 
note the  five  books  of  Moses.  (See  Bab.  Talmud. 
Maccoth,  sect.  3 ;  Maimon.  Pref.  to  Jnd  Ila- 
chazakah  ;  Leiisdeu,  Philol.  p.  33.)  Both  Philo  {de 
Abraham.,  ad  init.)  and  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  8) 
recognise  the  di^^sion  now  current.  As  no  reason 
for  this  division  can  satisfactorily  be  found  in  th« 
structure  of  the  work  itself,  Vaihinger  suppose* 
that  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number  five  led 
to  its  adoption.  For  ten  is  the  symbol  of  com* 
pletion  or  perfection,  as  we  see  in  the  ten  coraint.u(l* 
ments  [and  so  inGenesis  we  have  ten  "generations*' J, 
said  therefore  five  is  a  number  which  as  it  were 
confesses  imperfection  and  prophesies  completion. 
The  Law  is  not  perfect  without  the  Prophets,  fol 
the  Prophets  are  in  a  special  sense  the  bearers  ol 
the  Promise ;  and  it  is  the  Prooiise  which  oompletei 
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Jhe  1j\w.  This  is  qucotionable.  There  can  oe  no 
loubt,  hjwever,  that  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch 
influenced  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalter  in  five, 
books.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  five  Mee;il- 
ioth  of  the  Hagiographa  (Canticles,  Ruth,  I.amenta- 
lions,  Ecclesiastes,  <and  Esther),  which  in  many 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  placed  immediately  after  thi; 
Pentateuch. 

For  the  several  names  and  contents  of  the  Five 
Books  we  refer  to  the  arti-cles  on  each  Book,  where 
questions  affecting  their  integrity  and  genuineness 
»re  also  discussed.  In  the  article  on  Genesis  the 
Kcooe  and  design  of  the  whole  work  is  pouited  out. 
We  need  only  briefly  observe  here  that  this  work 
beginning  with  the  record  of  Creation  and  the  his- 
lory  of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  more 
espacially  with  the  early  history  of  the  Jewish 
tair.i]y.  It  gives  at  length  the  personal  history 
of  i;he  three  great  Fathers  of  the  family:  it  then 
describes  how  the  family  grew  into  a  nation  in 
Egypt,  tells  us  of  its  oppression  and  deliverance, 
-.^'  its  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  of 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  with  all  its  enactments  both 
civil  and  religious,  of  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, of  the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many 
important  events  which  befell  them  before  their 
entrance  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  con- 
cludes with  Moses'  last  discourees  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
genemlly  recognized.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  different 
times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of  design  and  pur- 
pose in  its  composition.  Even  those  who  discover 
difl^erent  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  and  who  deny 
that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses,  are  still 
of  opinion  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  is  a 
connected  whole,  and  was  at  least  reduced  to  its 
present  shape  by  a  single  reviser  or  editor.* 

The  question  has  also  been  raised,  whether  the 
Book  of  Joshua  does  not,  properly  speaking,  consti- 
tute an  integral  portion  of  this  work.  To  this 
question  Ewald  {Gesch.  i.  175),  Knobel  {Genesis, 
Vorbem.  §1,  2),  Lengerke  {Kenaan,  Ixxxiii.),  and 
>tahelin  {Krit.  Unters.  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  They  seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so, 
partly  because  they  imagine  that  the  two  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic,  which  characterize  the 
eai-lier  books  of  the  Pentiteuch,  may  still  be  traced, 
like  two  streams,  the  waters  of  which  never  wholly 
mingle  though  they  flow  in  the  same  channel, 
running  on  through  the  book  of  Joshua ;  and  partly 
because  the  same  work  which  contains  the  promise 
cf  the  land  (Gen.  xv.)  must  contain  also — so  they 
argue — the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  But  such 
grounds  are  fai-  too  arbitrary  and  uncertain  to  sup- 
iwrt  the  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  them.  All 
that  seems  probable  is,  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
received  a  final  revision  at  the  hands  of  Ezra,  or 
eome  earlier  prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
books  of  the  Law. 

The  fact  that   the  Samaritans,    wlio  it  is   well 

*  S»o  Ewald,  Gesdiidite,  i.  175 ;  and  Stahelin,  Kritisch. 
Unten  p.  1. 

•>  It  ia  strange  to  see  bow  widely  the  uiiiKonception 
•vhich  we  are  anxious  to  obviate  extends.  A  learned 
writer,  in  a  recent  publication,  says,  in  reference  to  the 
allagcd  existence  of  different  documents  in  the  Penta- 
ier.ch .  "  This  exclusive  use  of  the  one  Divine  Name  in 
some  portions,  and  of  the  other  in  other  portions,  it  is 
saiil,  chaiacterizes  two  different  authors  living  at  different 
Ubiob;  and  consequently  Uenesls  is  composed  of  two  dif^ 
VOL.  U. 
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known  dia  not  possess  the  other  books  ol  Scripture, 
have  besides  the  I'entiiteucrt  a  book  of  JjshiA  (set 
Chronicon  Samnritanuin,  &c.,  ed.  JuynboU,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1848),  indicates  no  doubt  an  early  association  of 
the  one  with  the  other ;  but  is  no  proof  that  they 
originally  constituted  one  work,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. Otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  naturally 
have  adopted  the  canonical  recension  of  Joshua. 
We  may  therefore  regard  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 
as  one  separate  and  complete  work.  For  a  detailed 
view  of  the  several  books  we  must  refer,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  Articles  where  they  are  severally  dis- 
cussed. The  questions  which  we  have  lefl  for  this 
article  are  those  connected  with  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole. 

It  is  necessary  here  at  the  outset  to  state  the 
exact  nature  of  the  investigation  which  lies  before 
us.  Many  English  readers  are  alarmed  when  they 
are  told,  for  the  first  time,  that  critical  investigation 
renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  whole  Pentateuch  :n 
its  present  form  was  the  work  of  Moses.  On  tl/s 
subject  there  is  n  strange  confusion  in  many  minds. 
They  suppose  that  to  surrender  the  recognized  au- 
thorship of  a  sacred  book  is  to  surrender  the  truth 
of  the  book  itself.  Yet  a  little  reflection  should  suffice 
to  correct  such  an  error.  For  who  can  say  now  who 
wrote  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  Ruth,  or  Job,  or  to 
what  authorship  many  of  the  Psalms  are  to  be 
ascribed  ?  We  are  quite  sure  that  these  books 
were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear.  We  are  scarcely  less  sure  that  many  of  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David  were  not  written  by  him, 
and  our  own  translators  have  signified  the  doubtful- 
ness of  the  inscriptions  oy  separating  them  from 
the  Psalms,  of  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  they  were 
made  to  form  a  constituent  part.  These  books  of 
Scripture,  however,  and  these  divine  poems,  lose 
not  a  whit  of  their  value  or  of  their  authority  be- 
cause the  names  of  their  authors  have  perished. 
Truth  is  not  a  thing  dependent  on  names.  So  like- 
wise, if  it  should  turn  out  that  portions  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  not  written  by  Moses,  neither  their 
inspiration  nor  their  trustworthiness  is  thereby  di- 
minished. All  will  admit  that  one  portion  at  least 
of  the  Pentateuch — the  34th  chapter  of  Deutero- 
nomy, which  gives  the  account  of  Moses'  death — 
was  not  written  by  hiui.  But  in  making  this 
admission  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  is 
conceded.  Common  sense  compels  us  to  regard  this 
chapter  as  a  later  addition.  Why  then  may  not 
other  later  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work  ? 
If  common  sense  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion  in 
one  instance,  critical  examination  may  do  so  on 
sufficient  gi'ounds  in  another.'' 

At  different  times  suspicions  have  been  entertained 
that  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it  is  not  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  earliest  age,  and  that  the  work 
must  have  undergone  various  modifications  and  addi- 
tions before  it  assumed  its  present  shape. 

So  early  as  the  second  century  we  find  the  author 
of  the  Clementine  Homilies  calling  in  question  tha 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  writings.     According  to 


ferent  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  the  other  Jehovistic, 
which  moreover  differ  in  statement;  and  consequently 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Moses,  and  is  neither  in- 
spired nor  trustworthy  "  {Aids  to  Faith,  p.  190).  How  it 
follows  that  a  book  is  neither  Inspired  nor  trustworthy 
because  its  authorship  is  unknown  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
concel  K.  A  large  part  of  the  canon  must  be  sacrificed 
if  we  are  only  to  receive  books  whose  authorship  ia  cati* 
factorily  ascertntned. 
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him  the  Law  was  only  given  craiiy  oy  Moses  to 
the  seventy  eldeis,  and  not  consigned  to  writing  till 
after  his  death ;  it  subsequently  underwent  many 
changes,  was  corrupted  more  and  more  by  means  of 
the  false  prophets,  aud  was  especially  filled  with  erro- 
neous anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God,  and  un- 
woithy  representations  of  the  characters  of  the 
Patriarchs  (^Hom.  ii.  38,  43,  iii.  4,  47  ;  Neander, 
Gnost.  Systemc,  380).  A  statement  of  this  kind, 
unsupported,  and  coming  from  an  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  little  mo- 
.■*ient :  it  is  however  remarkable,  so  far  as  it  indicates 
an  early  tendency  to  cast  off  the  received  traditions 
respecting  the  books  of  Scripture  ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  this  was  done  cau- 
tiously, because  such  an  opinion  respecting  tlie  Pen- 
tiiteuch  was  said  to  be  for  the  advanced  Christian 
only,  aud  net  for  the  simple  and  unlearned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  seen  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  alto- 
gether, in  its  pi-esent  form,  the  work  of  Moses  ;  for 
he  observes  {contra  Helvid.^ :  "  Sive  Mosen  dicere 
volueris  auctorem  Pentateuchi  sive  Esram  ejusdem 
instauratorem  opeiis,"  with  reference  apparently  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  on  the  subject.  Aben  Ezra 
(tll67),  in  his  Coinm.  on  Deut.  i.  1,  threw  out 
some  doubts  as  to  the  IMosaic  authorship  of  certain 
passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  6,  Deut.  iii.  10,  11, 
xxxi.  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later  interpola- 
tions, or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  unravel.  For  centuries,  however,  the 
Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  cuiestion  as  written  by  Moses.  The  age 
of  criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The  first  signs  of 
its  approach  were  seen  in  the  17th  century.  In 
the  ye;ir  1651  we  fiud  Hobbes  writing:  "  Videtur 
Pentateuchus  potius  de  Mose  quam  a  Mose  scriptus" 
{Leviathan,  c.  33).  Spinoza  (Tract.  Theol.-Polit. 
c.  8,  9,  published  in  1679),  set  himself  boldly  to 
controvert  the  leceived  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  alleged  against  it  (1)  later  names  of 
places,  as  Gen.  xiv.  14  comp.  with  Judg.  xviii.  29; 

(2)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond  the  days 
of  Moses,  Exod.  xvi.  35  comp.  with  Josh.  v.  12  ; 

(3)  the  statement  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  "before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel." 
Spinoza  mamtained  that  Moses  issued  his  commands 
to  the  elders,  that  by  them  they  were  written  down 
and  communicated  to  the  people,  and  that  later 
thny  were  collected  and  a.ssigned  to  suitable  passages 
in  Moses'  life.  He  considei-ed  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  indebted  to  Ezra  for  the  form  in  which  it  now 
appears.  Other  writers  began  to  suspect  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  composed  of  written  documents 
curlier  than  the  time  of  Moses.  So  Vitringa  ( Observ. 
Sacr.  i.  3)  ;  Le  Clare  {de  Script.  Pentateuchi,  §11), 
and  R.  Simon  {Hist.  Critique  dv  V.  T.  lib.  i.  c.  7, 
Rotterdam,  1685).  According  to  the  last  of  these 
wiiters.  Genesis  was  composed  of  earlier  documents, 
the  Laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  the  work  of  Moshs, 
BJid  the  greater  portion  of  the  history  was  written 
by  the  public  scribe  who  is  mentioned  in  the  book. 
Le  Clerc  supposed  that  the  priest  who,  according  to 
2  K.  rvii.  27,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  Samaiitan 
colonists,  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  handled  with  anything  like  a  discerning 
criticism.  The  first  attempt  was  made  by  t  lay- 
piau,  whose  studies  we  might  have  eupposed  would 
Boarcely  have  led  him  to  such  an  investigation.  In 
ibeiMi'  17.'i3,  there  appe;ired  at  Brussels  a  work. 
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entitled  :  ' '  Conjectures  siir  les  Memoir«s  originaux, 
dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer 
le  Livre  de  Genfese."  It  was  written  in  his  69th 
year  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  m 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court  Physiciaii  to 
Louis  XIV.  His  critical  ejs  had  observed  that 
throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the 
6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of 
two  origmal  documents,  each  characterised  by  a 
distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ;  the  one  by  the 
name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the  name  Jehovah. 
Besides  these  two  principal  documents,  he  supposed 
Moses  to  have  made  use  of  ten  others  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  earlier  part  of  Ins  work.  Astruc  was 
followed  by  several  Gemiun  writers  on  the  path  which 
he  had  traced  ;  by  Jerusalem  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Mosaic  Writings  and  Philosophy  ;  by  Schultens.  in 
his  Dissertatio  qua  disquiritiir,  unde  Moses  res  in 
lihro  Geneseos  descriptas  didicerit ;  and  with  con- 
siderable learning  and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgen 
(  Urkunden  der  Jerusaleiaischen  Tempelarcl  ivs, 
1«--  Theil,  Halle,  1798),  and  Eichhorn  {Einleiiung 
in  d.  A.  T.). 

But  this  "  documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for 
some  critics.  Vater,  in  his  Commentar  iib.  den 
Pentateuch,  1815,  and  A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his 
Linguist.  Einl.  in  d.  Stud,  der  Backer  des  A.  Test. 
1818,  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch  consisted 
merely  of  a  number  of  fragments  loosely  strung 
together  without  order  or  design.  The  former  sup- 
posed a  collection  of  laws,  made  in  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
whole :  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  that  its  fragments  were  afterwards  in- 
corporated in  Deuteronomy.  All  the  rest,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  history  and  of  laws  written  at  different 
periods  up  to  this  time,  were,  according  to  him,  col- 
lected and  shaped  into  their  present  fonn  between  the 
times  of  Josiah  and  the  Babylonish  Exile.  Hartmann 
also  brings  down  the  date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch 
as  late  as  the  Exile.  This  has  been  called  the  "  Frag- 
mentary hypothesis."  Both  of  these  have  now  been 
superseded  by  the  "  Sunplementary  hypothesis," 
which  has  been  adopted  with  various  modifications 
by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hup- 
feld,  Knobel.  Bunsen,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz, 
Vaihinger,  and  others.  TLsy  all  alike  recognize  two 
Documents  in  the  Pentaituch.  They  suppose  the 
narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more  ancient  writer,  to 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
Jehovist  or  later  writer  making  use  of  this  docu- 
ment, added  to  and  commented  upon  it,  sometimes 
transcribing  portions  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes 
incorporating  the  substance  of  it  into  his  own  work. 
But  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they  diflier 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus,  for 
instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the  Elohist 
and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  Books,  and  attri- 
butes Deuteronomy  to  a  difierent  writer  altogether 
{Einl.  ins  A.  T.  §150  ff.).  So  also  Lengerke,  though 
with  some  differences  of  detail  in  the  portions  ht 
assigns  to  the  two  editors.  The  last  places  tiie 
Elohist  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  the  Jehovistic 
editor  in  that  of  Hczekiah ;  whereas  Tuch  puts  th« 
first  under  Saul,  and  the  second  under  Solomon. 
Stahelin,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  for  the  identity 
of  the  Deuteronomist  and  the  Jehov-st ;  and  sup" 
poses  the  last  to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Saul, 
and  the  Elohist  \n  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Hupfeld 
{die  Qnellen  der  Genesis)  finds,  in  Genesis  at  least, 
traces  of  three  autliors,  an  earlier  and  a  later  ilohisU 
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at  wkII  fts  tn^  Jehovist.  He  is  peculiar  in  regarding 
the  Jebc%i3tic  poitioc  as  an  altogether  original  docu- 
ment, wntt«n  in  entire  imlependonce,  and  without 
the  knowledge  e\en  of  the  Elohistic  record.  A  later 
aditor  or  compiler,  he  thinks,  found  the  two  books, 
and  threw  them  into  one.  Vaihiuger  (in  Herzog's 
Encyclopadie")  is  also  of  opinion  that  portions  of 
throe  original  documents  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
four  books,  to  which  he  adds  some  fragments  of  the 
32nd  and  34th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
Fifth  Book,  according  to  him,  is  hj  a  diilierent  and 
much  later  writer.  The  Pre-elohist  he  supposes  to 
hare  flourished  about  1200  B.C.,  the  Elohist  some 
290  years  later,  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  half  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  and  the  Deuteronomist  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  men- 
tioned in  recognizing  two  distinct  documents  as  the 
basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially  in  its  earlier  por- 
tions ;  but  he  entirely  severs  himself  from  them  in 
maintaining  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Moses. 
His  theory  is  this :  the  kernel  or  first  foundation  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (E.\.  xix.-sxiv.),  which  was  written  by 
Moses  himself,  and  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
body  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  at  present  stands. 
The  rest  of  the  Laws  given  in  the  wilderness,  till 
the  people  reached  the  plains  of  Moab,  were  commu- 
nicated orally  by  Moses  and  taken  down  by  the 
priests,  whose  business  it  was  thus  to  provide  for 
their  preservation  (Deut.  xvii.  11,  comp.  xxiv.  8, 
Kxxiii.  10;  Lev.  x.  11,  comp.  xv.  31).  Inasmuch 
as  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre-suppose  the  existence 
in  writing  of  the  entire  earlier  legislation,  but  on 
the  contrary  recapitulates  it  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  assume  that  the 
proper  codification  of  the  Law  took  place  during  the 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  Desert.  This  was 
done,  however,  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  On  that  sacred  soil  was  the  first 
definite  portion  of  the  history  of  Israel  v/ritten  ;  and 
the  writing  of  the  history  itself  necessitated  a  full 
Ind  complete  account  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  A 
Jian,  such  as  Eleazar  the  son  of  A.aron,  the  priest 
^see  Num.  xxvi.  1,  xxxi.  21),  wrote  the  great  work 
oeginning  with  the  first  words  of  Genesis,  including 
in  it  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  perhaps  gave 
only  a  short  notice  of  the  last  discourses  of  Moses, 
because  Moses  had  written  them  down  with  his  own 
hand.  A  second — who  may  have  been  Joshua  (see 
especially  Deut.  xxxii.  44 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  comp. 
on  the  other  hand  1  Sam.  x.  25),  who  was  a  prophet, 
and  spake  as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  the  elders  on  whom 
Moses'  spirit  rested  (Num.  si.  25),  and  many  of 
whom  survived  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31 ) — completed 
the  work,  taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Moses  had 
written,  for  his  model,  and  incorporating  it  into  his 
own  book.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  arose  the 
Tcrah  (or  Pentateuch),  each  naiTator  further  avail- 
ing himself  when  he  thought  proper  of  other  written 
documents. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Delitzsch,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurtz  ( Gesch.  d.  A.  B. 
i.  §20,  and  ii.  §99,  6),  who  formerly  was  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  different  documents,  and  sided 
rather  with  Hengstenberg  and  the  critics  of  the 
extreme  conservative  school.  There  is  this  differeuoe, 
however,  that  Kurtz  objects  to  the  view  that 
Deuteronomy  existed  before  the  other  Dooks,  and 
believes  that  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was  com- 
mitted to  viiting  before,  not  after,  the  ot«upation  of 
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the  I  loly  Land.  Finally,  Schultz,  in  his  recent  work 
on  Deuteronomy,  recognizes  two  original  documents 
in  the  Pentateuch,  the  Elohistic  being  the  base  and 
groundwork  of  the  whole,  but  contends  that  the 
Jehovistic  portions  of  the  first  four  books,  as  well 
as  Deuteronomy,  except  the  concluding  portion,  were 
written  by  Moses.  Thus  he  agrees  with  E'elitzsch 
and  Kurtz  m  admitting  two  documents  and  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  and  with 
Stahelin  in  identifying  the  Deuteronomist  with  the 
Jehovist.  That  tliese  three  writers  more  nearly 
approach  the  truth  than  any  others  who  have 
attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
existing  Pentateuch,  we  are  convinced.  Which  of 
the  three  hypotheses  is  best  supported  by  facts  and 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  record  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  stated  before 
we  pass  on. 

The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  ever  find  any  disciple  bold 
enough  to  adopt  his  theory :  even  his  great  admirei 
Bunsen  forsakes  him  here.  But  it  is  due  to  Ewald'a 
great  and  deserved  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  to 
his  uncommon  critical  sagacity,  briefly  to  state 
what  that  theory  is.  He  distinguishes,  then,  seven 
different  authors  in  the  great  Book  of  Origines  or 
Primitive  History  (comprising  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua).  The  oldest  historical  work,  of  which  but 
a  very  few  fragments  remain,  is  the  Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah.  Then  follows  a  biography  of 
Moses,  of  which  also  but  small  portions  have  been 
preserved.  The  third  and  fourth  documents  are 
much  more  perfect :  these  consist  of  tlie  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Samscn, 
and  the  Book  of  Origines,  which  was  written  by  a 
priest  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Then  comes,  in  the 
fifth  place,  the  third  historian  of  the  primitive 
times,  or  the  first  prophetic  narrator,  a  subject  of 
the  northern  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Elijah  or  Joel. 
The  sixth  document  is  the  work  of  the  fourth  his- 
torian of  primitive  times,  or  the  second  prophetic 
narrator,  who  lived  between  800  and  750.  Lastly 
comes  the  fifth  historian,  or  third  prophetic  nar- 
rator, who  flourished  not  long  after  Joel,  and  wlio 
collected  and  reduced  into  one  corpus  the  various 
works  of  his  predecessors.  The  real  purposes  of  the 
history,  both  in  its  prophetical  and  its  legal  aspects, 
began  now  to  be  discerned.  Some  steps  were  taken 
in  this  direction  by  an  unknown  writer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.C. ;  and  then  in  s 
far  more  comprehensive  manner  by  the  Deuterono- 
mist, who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  and 
lived  in  Egypt.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  appeared 
the  poet  who  wrote  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  as  it  is 
given  in  Deuteronomy.  A  somewhat  later  editor 
incorporated  the  originally  independent  work  of  the 
Deuteronomist,  and  the  lesser  additions  of  his  two 
colleagues,  with  the  history  as  left  by  the  fifth 
narrator,  and  thus  the  whole  was  finally  completed. 
"  Such,"  says  Ewald  (and  his  words,  seriously  meant, 
read  like  delicate  irony),  "  were  the  strange  fortune;; 
which  this  great  work  underwent  before  it  reached 
its  present  form." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views  which  have 
been  entertained  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  many 
cf  them  men  of  undoubted  piety  as  well  as  learning, 
who  have  found  themselves  compelled,  after  careful 
investigation,  to  abanifen  the  older  docti'ine  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  nf  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  adopt, 
in  some  form  or  otner,  the  theory  of  a  compilatio» 
*ynm  earlier  aocnnoents. 

3  E  2 
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On  tl.e  other  side,  however,  stands  an  array  of 
DAinef  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learning,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  design 
in  the  Pentateuch^which  is  granted  by  many  of 
those  before  mentioned — but  who  contend  that  this 
unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  single  author,  and  that  this  author 
could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses.     This  is 
the   ground    taken    by   Hengstenberg,    Havernick, 
Drschsler,  Ranke,  Welte,  and  Keil.     'l"he  first  men- 
tioned of  these  writers  has  no  doubt  done  admii  able 
service  in  reconciling  and  removing  very  many  ot 
till?  alleged  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  the 
Pentateuch:    but   his    zeal    carries   him    in   some 
instances  to  attempt  a  defence  the  very  ingenuity 
of  whicli  betrays  how  unsatisfactory  it  is;   and  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names,  by 
ihowing  that  the  writer  had  a  special  design  in  the 
use  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  the   last 
degree  arbitrary.     Drechsler,  in  his  work  on  the 
Unity  and  Gennineness  of  Genesis  (1838),  fares  no 
better,  though  his  remarks  are  the  more  valuable 
because  in   many  cases  they  coincide,  quite  inde- 
pendently, with  those  of  Hengstenberg.    Later,  how- 
ever, Drechsler  modified  his  view,  and  supposed  that 
the  several  uses  of  the  Divine  Names  were  owing  to 
a  didactic  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  ac- 
cording as  his  object  was  to  show  a  pai'ticular  rela- 
tion of  God  to  the  world,  whether  as  Elohim  or  as 
Jehovah.     Hence  he  argued  that,  whilst  diflerent 
streams  flowed  thiough  the  Pentateuch,  they  were 
not  from  two  ditierent  fountain-heads,  but  varied 
according  to  the  motive  which  influenced  the  writer, 
and  according  to  the  fundamental  thought  in  par- 
ticular   sections ;    and    on    this    ground,    too,    he 
explained  the  characta-istic  phraseology  which  dis- 
tinguishes such  sections.      Kanke's  woi'k   (  Unter- 
suchiingen  iiher  den  Pentateuch)  is  a  valuable  con- 
tiibution  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Pentateuch.     He  is 
especially  successful  in  establishing  the  inward  unity 
of  the  work,  and  in  showing  how  inseparably  the 
several  portions,  legal,  genealogical,  and  historical, 
are  interwoven  together.      Kurtz  (in  his  Einheit 
der  Genesis,  1846,  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
first  volume  of  the  Geschichte  des  Alien  Biindes) 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  but  he  has  since  aban- 
doned the  attempt  tt.  ezfilain  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  on  the  principle  of  the  different  meanings 
which  they  bear,  and  has  espoused  the  theory  of 
•two  distinct  documents.     Keil,  also,  though  he  does 
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who  are  onposed  to  the  theoiy  of  differer.t  doctf 
ments,  as  well  as  amongst  those  who  advocate  it. 
Nor  can  a  theory  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Delitzsch,  and  to  which  Kurtz  has  become  a  con- 
vert, be  considered  as  either  irrational  or  irreligious. 
It  may  not  be  established  beyond  doubt,  but  the 
presumptions  in  its  favour  are  strong ;  nor,  when 
properly  stated,  will  it  be  found  open  to  any  serious 
objection. 

II.  We  a.«k  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Pentateuch  itself  with  regard  to  its 
authorship  ? 

1.  We  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  x.xiv.  3,  4,  that 
"Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  worls  of 
Jehovah  and  all  the  judgments,"  and  th.at  he  sulise- 
qiiently  "wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
These  were  written  on  a  roll  called  "  the  book  of 
the  covenant"  (ver.  7),  and  "  read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people."     These  "  words  "  and  "judgments" 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it 
had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in  fact 
the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people.  Upon 
the  renewal  of  this  covenant  after  the  idolatry  o: 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was  again  commanded  by  Je- 
hovah to  "  write  these  words"  (xxxiv.  27).  "  And," 
it  is  added,  "  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of 
the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments."     Leaving 
Deuteronomy  aside  for  the  present,  there  are  only 
two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
writing  of  any  part  of  the  Law,  and  those  are  Ex. 
ivii.  14,  where  Moses  is  commanded  to  write  the 
defeat  of  Amalek  in  a  book  (or  rather  in  the  book, 
one  already  in  use  for  the  purpose ')  ;   and  Num. 
xxsiii.  2,  where  we  are  informed  that  Moses  wrot« 
the  journeyings   of  the  children   of  Israel  in  the 
desert  and  the  various  stations  at  which   they  en- 
camped.    It  obviously  docs  not  follow  from  these 
statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  first 
four  books  which  bear  his  name.     Nor  on  the  other 
hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with   regard  to 
certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.     So  far  nothing  can  be  determined  posi- 
tively one  way  or  the  other.     But  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xxii.  9-12,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  Moses  wrote  this  Law  ''  (miRH 
nx'^n),  and  delivered  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests 
with  a  command  that  it  should  be  read  before  all 
the  people  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the 


not  despair  of  the  solution  of  the  problem,  confesses    Feast  of  Tabernacles.     In  ver.  24  it  is  further  said, 


^Luther.  Zeitschr.  1851-2,  p.  23,5)  that  "  all  attempt, 
;is  yet  made,  notwithstanding  the  acumen  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  to  exjjlain  the  interchange  of 
the  Divine  Names  in  Genesis  on  the  ground  of  the 
different  meanings  which  they  possess,  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure."  Ebrard  {Das  Alter  des  Jehova- 
Natnem)  and  Tiele  {Stud,  und  Krit.  1852-1)  make 
nearly  the  same  admission.  This  manifest  doubt- 
hiluess  in  some  cases,  and  desertion  in  others  from 
the  I'lnks  of  the  more  conservative  school,  is  signi- 
ficant. And  it  is  certiiuly  unfair  to  claim  con- 
sistency and  unanimity  of  opinion  for  one  side  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  that 
diversities  of  opinion  are  to  be  found  among  those 


«  Delitzsch,  however,  will  not  allow  that  ~IDD3  means 
'.n  the  already  existing  book,  but  in  one  which  was  to 
be  taken  for  the  occasion ;  and  he  refers  to  Num.  v.  23, 

I  Sam.  X.  25,  2  Sam.  -xi.  15,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  article.  |  meant  which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pievlow 
"IBp  he  takes  here,  as  in  Is.  xxx.  8,  to  mean  »  separaio  i  verse.    Heoce  the  article  is  liidlspfiisablt. 
leaf  O'  ;)latf  on  which  the  re«  rd  wag  ><.  be  mads ,  Biit  tht 


that  when  he  "  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  Law  in  a  book  till  they  were  finished," 
he  delivered  it  to  the  Levites  to  be  placed  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  that  it 
might  be  preserved  as  a  witness  against  the  people. 
Such  a  statement  is  no  doubt  decisive,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  how  far  does  it  extend.  Do  the  words  "  this 
Law"  comprise  all  the  Jlosaic  legislntion  as  con- 
tained in  the  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  must  they  be  confined  only  to  Deuteronomy? 
The  last  is  apparently  the  only  tenable  view.  I-: 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  the  direction  is  given  that  the  kirg 
on  his  accession  "  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this 
Law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 

three  passages  to  which  he  refers  do  not  help  him.  Id  tbfe 
first  two  a  particular  book  kept  for  the  purpose  Is  pro- 
bably intended ;  and  in  2  Sam.  xi.  16,  Vie  book  or  leaf  ia 
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rricsts  the  Levit.c»."  Tiic  werds  ••  copy  ol  uns 
Law,"  are  literally  "  repetition  of  this  Law  " 
Ctn  'nn  nj^'P),  which  is  another  name  for  the 

book  ot"  Deuteronomy,  and  hence  the  LXX.  render 
nere  rh  SevTepovi/xiov  tovto,  and  Philo  Ti]v  eVi- 
vOfilSa,  and  although  it  is  true  that  Onkelos  uses 
n^^P  (Mishneh)  in  the  sense  of  "  copy,"  and  the 

Talmud  in  the  sense  of  "duplicate"  (Carpzov  on 
Schickard's  Jus  reg.  Hcbraeor.  pp.  82-84),  yet  as 
regards  the  passage  already  referred  to  in  xxxi. 
9,  &c.,  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple 
received  as  ai;  unquestionable  tradition  that  Deute- 
ronomy only,  and  not  the  whole  Law  was  read  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release. 

The  words  are  DnmH  vh^  ti'oin  nSnriD, 

"  from  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy  "  {Sota,  c. 
7  ;  Maimon.  Jad  hu-chazakah  in  Hilchoth  Ohagiga, 
<;.  3 ;  Keland,  Antiq.  Sac.  p.  iv.  §1 1)."* 

Besides,  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  improbable 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  should  have  been  laid  at 
a  national  feast,  whereas  that  13euteronomy,  summing 
up,  spiritualizing,  and  at  the  same  time  enforcing 
t^p  Law  should  so  have  been  read,  is  in  the  highest 
dogi'ee  probable  and  natural.  It  is  in  confirmation 
of  this  view  that  all  the  later  literature,  and  espe- 
cially the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  are  full  of  re- 
ferences to  Deuteronomy  as  the  book  with  which 
they  might  expect  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  their  hearers.  So  in  other  passages 
in  which  a  written  law  is  spoken  of  v.'e  are  driven 
to  conclude  that  only  some  part  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  meant.  Thus  in  chap,  xxvii. 
3,  8,  Moses  commands  the  people  to  write  "  all  the 
words  of  this  Law  very  plainly  "  on  the  stones  set 
up  on  Mouct  Ebal.  Some  have  supposed  that  only 
the  Decalogue,  others,  that  the  blessings  and  curses 
which  immediately  follow,  were  so  to  be  inscribed. 
Others  again  (as  Schulz,  Deuteron.  p.  87)  thuik 
that  some  summary  of  the  Law  may  have  been  in- 
tended ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  quite  clear  that  the 
expression  "  all  the  words  of  this  Law  "  does  not 
refer  to  the  whole  Pentateuch.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Josh.  viii.  32.  There  the  hiistory  tells  us  that 
Joshua  wrote  upon  the  stones  of  the  altar  which 
he  had  built  on  Mount  Ebal  "  a  copy  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  (mishneh  toratk  Mosheh — the  same  expression 
■which  we  have  in  Deut.  xvii.  18),  which  he  wrote 
m  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  .  .  .  And 
afterward  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  Law,  the 
blessings  and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  Law."  On  this  we  ob- 
serve, first,  that  "  the  blessings  and  the  cursings  " 
here  specified  as  having  been  engraven  on  the  plaster 
with  which  the  stones  were  covered,  are  those  re- 
corded in  Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  and  next  that  the 
language  of  the  writer  renders  it  probable  that  other 
portions  of  the  Law  were  added.  If  any  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  what  is  apparently  the  oldest  Jewish 
tradition  (see  below  note  ''),  and  if  the  words  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "  copy  of  the  Law,"  mean 
"  repetition  of  the  Law,"  i.  e.  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy, then  it  was  this  which  was  engraven  upon 
the  stones  and  read  in  the  hearing  of  Israel.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  Pentateuch 

<•  "  The  passage  of  the  5ifH,"  says  Delitzsch  on  Genesis, 
p,  63,  "  oae  of  the  oldest  Midrashim  of  the  school  of  Rabs 
(+247),  en  Deut.  xvii.  IS,  to  which  Raschi  refers  on  Sota 
41%  is  as  clear  as  it  is  important:  '  Let  him  (the  king) 

»py  'tn  'nn  not^'Q  nx  >"  "  ^^°^  *^°''  himseif  in 

Oirtl  'I'.lM  and  let  him  not  be  Bfttistiod  with  one  that  he 
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cannot  be  meant,  but  either  the  booi<  of  Deuten*- 
nomy  only,  or  some  summary  of  tlie  Mosait:  lejTb 
lation.     In   any  case  nothing  can   be  argue«l  frou. 
any  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  lefe  re<i  a£  t4i 
the  authorship  of  the   first  four  books.     Schuliz, 
indeed,  contends  that  with  chap.  xxx.  tiie  discourseti 
of  Moses  end,  and  that  therefore  whilst  the  phrase 
"  this  law,"  whenever  it  occurs  in  chaps,  i.-xxx., 
means  only  Deuteronomy,  yet  in  chap.  xxxi.  where 
the  narrative  is  resumed  and  the  histoiy  of  Moses 
brought  to  a  conclusion,    "  this  law  "  would  na- 
turally  refer    to    the   whole   previous   legislation, 
(^napter  xxxi.  brings  as  ho  says,  to  a  termination, 
not  Deuteronomy  only,  but  the  previous  books  a.-, 
well ;  for  without  it  they  would  be  incomplete.     In 
a  section  therefore  which  concludes  tlie  whole,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  words  "this  law' 
designate  the  whole.     He  appeals,  moreover  (against 
Delitzsch),  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  to  the  words 
of   Josephus,   6    ^px^fp^vs    iirl    ^ij^aros    vi\i-ri\oZ 
craSels  ....  avayivanTKiro)    toxis    v6/j.ovs    Traci, 
and  also  to  the  absence  of  the  article  in  xxxi.  24, 
where    Jloses    is  said   to    have   made    an   end    of 
writing  the   Law  in   a   Book  ("ISO  ?]}),  whereas 
when  different  portions  are  spoken  of,  they  are  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Book  alieady  existing 
(Ex.  xvii.  14;   1  Sam.  x.  25;  Josh.  xxiv.  26).      It 
is  scarcely  conceivable,  he  says,  that  Moses  should 
have  provided  so  carefully  for  the  safe  custody  and 
transmission  of  his  ov/n  sermons  on  the  Law,  and 
have  made  no   like  provision  for  the  Law  itself, 
though  given   by  the  mouth   of  Jehovah.      Even 
therefore  if  "this  Law"  in  xxxi.  9,  24,  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  Deuteronomy,  it  must  indirectly 
include,  if  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  any  rate  the 
whole  J-Iosaic  legislation.     Deuteronomy  everywhere 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  bcoks,  and  it  is 
not  credible  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  great 
Legislator  should  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the 
Law  which  was  the  text,  and  solicitous  only  about 
the  discourses  which  were  the  comment.     The  one 
would  have  been  unintelligible  apart  fiom  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  force  in  these  arguments  ; 
but  as  yet  they  only  render  it  probable  that  if  Moses 
were  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  he  was  the  autlior 
of  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  three  pievious  books. 

So  far  then  the  direct  evidence  from  the  Penta- 
teuch itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  every  portion  of  the  Eive  Books. 
Certain  parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers^ 
aiid  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap. 
\'x.,  is  all  that  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses. 

Two  questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  ther* 
evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by 
Moses  ?  is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work 
are  later  than  his  time  ? 

2.  The  nest  question  we  ask  is  this:  Is  there 
.my  evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  write  portions 
of  the  work  which  goes  by  his  name  ?  We  have 
alrea<ly  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  Is  it  prob.'"-l"« 
that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  3,  "  More- 
over the  man  Moses  was  veiy  great  in  the  land  oi 
Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  ii; 


has  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  nJEJ'lD  means  nothinj. 
else  but  Hlin  nJki'JO  (Ueuteronomy).  Not  this  exclu- 
sively, however,  because  in  ver.  19  is  said,  to  observe  aU 
the  words  of  this  Law.  If  so,  then  why  is  Deuteronomy 
only  mentioned  >  Because  on  the  day  of  sssen-bly  1 V"  jtee 
oh^my  only  was  reart.' " 
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the  sight  of  the  people  ;" — or  th  «e  in  Num.  xii.  3, 
"  Now  the  man  Moses  was  vevy  meek,  above  all 
the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  eai'th  ?" 
On  the  other  hand,  are  not  such  words  of  praise 
/ust  what  we  might  expect  from  the  fiiend  and  dis- 
i»iple — for  such  perhaps  he  was — 'who  pronounced 
ais  enlogium  after  his  death — "  And  there  arose 
not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
'ehovah  knew  face  to  face  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10)  ? 

3.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  to  a  critical  eye 
tot  a  whit  less  convincing,  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  If,  without  any  theory  casting  its 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences before  our  eyes,  we  read  thoughtfully  only 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pilation. It  has  indeed  a  unity  of  plan,  a  coherence 
of  parts,  a  shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  satisfy 
us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a  single 
mind.  But  it  bears  also  manifest  traces  of  having 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ;  and  that  earlier 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  embedded  in  it  frag- 
ments of  still  more  ancient  documents.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that  such  a 
theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  the 
divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  contained 
in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  narrated  by  Moses 
from  personal  knowledge ;  but  whether  he  was 
t.aught  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  or  was 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of  earlier 
documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  inspiia- 
tion  of  the  work.  The  question  may  therefore  be 
safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds  alone. 

We  begin,  then,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  presents.  At 
the  very  opening  of  the  book,  peculiarities  of  style 
y.nd  manner  are  discernible,  which  can  scarcely 
escape  the  notice  of  a  careful  reader  even  of  a 
tianslation,  which  certainly  are  no  sooner  pointed 
out  than  we  are  compelled  to  admit  their  ezistenoe. 

The  language  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3  (where  the 
first  chapter  ought  to  have  been  made  to  end)  i; 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  section  which  follows, 
ii.  4-iii.  23.  This  last  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  Divine  Names — for  here  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  except  Ex 
i.\.  30,  have  we  the  combination  of  the  two, 
Jehovah  Elohim — but  also  by  a  mode  of  expression 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  pre 
serving  an  account  of  the  Creation  distinct  from 
that  contained  in  the  first  chapter.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  this  account  does  not  contradict  the 
former,  and  might  therefore  have  proceeded  from  thi 
came  pen.  But,  fully  admitting  that  there  is  no  con 
tradiction,  the  representation  is  so  difterent  that  it 
is  far  more  natural  to  conclude  that  it  was  derived 
from  some  other,  though  not  antagonistic  source. 
It  may  be  argued  that  here  we  have,  not  as  in  the 
first  instance  the  Divine  idea  and  method  of  Cre- 
ation, but  the  actual  relation  of  man  to  the  world 
around  him,  and  especially  to  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms ;  that  this  is  therefore  only  a 
resumption  and  explanation  of  some  things  which 
had  been  mentioned  more  broadly  and  generally 
before.  Still  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  second  account  has  the  character  of  a  supple- 
ment ;  that  it  is  designed,  if  not  to  correct,  at  least 
to  explain  the  other.  And  this  fact,  taKen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  wculiarities  of  the  phraseology  and 
the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  in  the  same  sectioo,  is 
Ijuite  sufficient  to  justify  the  supposJtjj,!)  that  we 
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have  here  an  instance,  not  of  independent  n&n-ativ^ 
but  of  compilation  from  ditierent  sources. 

To  take  another  instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  beyond 
all  doubt  an  ancient  monument — papyrus-roll  it 
may  have  been,  or  inscription  on  stoLe,  which  has 
been  copied  and  transplanted  in  its  original  form 
into  cur  present  Book  of  Genesis.  Archaic  it  is  in 
its  whole  character:  distinct  too, 'again,  from  the 
rest  of  the  book  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  God. 
Here  we  have  El  'Elyon,  "  the  Most  High  God,' 
used  by  Melchizedec  first,  and  then  by  Abraham, 
who  adopts  it  and  applies  it  to  Jehovah,  as  if  to 
show  that  it  was  one  God  whom  he  worshipped  and 
whom  Melchizedec  acknowledged,  though  they  knew 
Him  under  different  appellations. 

We  believe,  then,  that  at  least  these  two  portions 
of  Genesis — chap.  ii.  4— iii.  24,  and  chap.  xiv. — are 
original  documents,  preserved,  it  may  have  been, 
like  the  genealogies,  which  are  also  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  book,  in  the  tents  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  made  use  of  either  by  the  Elohist  or  the 
Jehovist  for  his  history.  Indeed  Eichhom  seems 
to  be  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  observes, 
"  The  early  portion  of  the  history  was  composed 
merely  of  separate  small  notices ;  whilst  the  family 
history  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  runs  on 
in  two  continuous  narratives :  these,  however,  again 
have  not  only  here  and  there  some  passages  inserted 
from  other  sources,  as  chap,  xiv.,  xixiii.  18-xxxiv 
31,  xssvi.  1-43,  xlix.  1-27,  but  even  where  the 
authors  wrote  more  independently  they  often  bring 
together  traditions  which  in  the  course  of  time  had 
taken  a  different  form,  and  merely  give  them  as 
they  had  received  them,  without  intimating  which 
is  to  be  preferred"  {Einl.  in  A.  T.  iii.  91,  §412). 

We  come  now  to  a  more  ample  examination  of 
the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the  Divine 
Names.  Is  it  the  fact,  as  Astruc  was  the  first  to 
surmise,  that  this  early  portion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
extending  from  Gen.  i.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  contain  two 
original  documents  characterised  by  their  separate 
use  of  the  Divine  Names  and  by  other  peculiarities 
of  style  ?  Of  this  thei  e  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
We  do  find,  not  only  scattered  verses,  but  whole 
sections  thus  characterised.  Throughout  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  niH^  (Jehovah) 
prevails  in  some  sections,  and  DSl^N  (Elohim)  in 
others.  There  are  a  few  sections  where  both  are 
employed  indifferently;  and  there  are,  finally,  sec- 
tions of  some  length  in  which  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  occurs.  A  list  of  these  has  been  given 
in  another  article.  [Genksis.]  And  we  find  more- 
over that  in  connexion  with  this  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  there  is  also  a  distinctive  and  characteristic 
phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom  of  the  Jehovah 
sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style  and  idiom  of 
the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi.  2-vii.  7,  the 
name  Elohim  almost  ceases  to  be  characteristic  oi 
whole  sections ;  the  only  exceptions  to  this  role 
being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap,  xviii.  Such  a  phe< 
nomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  significance.  If, 
as  Heugstenberg  and  those  who  agree  with  hinj 
would  persuade  us,  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  is 
to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by  a  reference  to 
their  etymology — if  the  author  uses  the  one  when 
his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  the 
Judge,  and  the  other  wlien  his  object  is  to  set  forth 
God  as  the  Redeemer — then  it  still  cannot  but 
appear  remarkable  that  only  up  to  a  particular 
point  do  these  names  stamp  separate  sections  of  the 
narrative,  whereas  afterwai'ds  all  such  distinotivo 
ci'iterion  fails.     How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted 
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for?  V\^y  IS  it  that  up  to  Ex.  vi.  each  iiami  hiiB 
itb  own  province  in  the  narrative,  broad  and  cljarly 
ilefined,  whereas  in  the  subsequent  portions  the 
name  Jehovah  prevails,  and  Elohim  is  only  inter- 
changed with  it  here  and  there  ?  But  tlie  alleged 
design  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  will  not  bear 
a  close  examination.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
♦hroughout  the  siory  of  Creation  in  i.  1-ii.  3  we 
have  Elohim — and  this  squares  with  the  hyirothesis. 
There  is  some  plausibility  also  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  compound  use  of  the  Divine  Names  in 
the  next  section,  by  the  fact  that  here  we  have  the 
transition  from  the  History  of  Creation  to  tlie  His- 
tory of  liedemption ;  that  here  consequently  we 
should  expect  to  Hnd  God  exhibited  in  both  cha- 
racters, as  the  God  who  made  and  the  God  who 
redeems  the  world.  That  after  the  Fall  it  should 
be  Jehovah  who  speaks  in  the  history  of  Cain  and 
Abel  is  on  the  same  principle  intelligible,  viz.  that 
this  name  harmonises  best  with  the  features  of  the 
narrative.  But  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Noah  the  criterion  fails  us.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  be  said  that  "  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  "  (vi.  8),  and  that  "  Noah  walked 
with  Elohim"  (vi.  9)?  Surely  on  the  hypothesis 
it  should  have  been,  "  Noah  walked  with  Jehovah," 
for  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is  His  Name  as  the  God 
of  covenant  and  grace  and  selt-revelation.  Heng- 
stenberg's  attempt  to  explain  this  phrase  by  an 
opposition  between  "  walking  with  God  "  and 
"  walking  with  the  world  "  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  ingenuity.  Why  should  it  be  more  natural  or 
more  forcible  even  than  to  imply  an  opposition 
between  the  world  and  its  Creator,  than  between 
the  world  and  its  Redeemer  ?  The  reverse  is  what 
we  should  expect.  To  walk  with  the  world  does 
not  mean  with  the  created  things  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  and  the  emphatic 
opposition  to  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit 
which  confesses  its  need  and  lays  hold  of  the  promise 
of  Redemption.  Hence  to  walk  with  Jehwah  (not 
Elohim)  would  be  the  natural  antithesis  to  walking 
with  the  world.  So,  again,  how  on  the  hypothesis 
of  Hengstenberg,  can  we  satisfactorily  account  for  its 
being  said  in  vi.  22,  "  Thus  did  Noah  ;  according  to 
all  that  God  {Elohim)  commanded  him,  so  did  he :" 
and  in  vii.  5,  "  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all 
that  Jehovah  commanded  him :"  while  again  in  vii.  9 
Elohim  occurs  in  the  same  phrase  ?  The  elaborate 
ingenuity  by  means  of  which  Hengstenberg,  Drech- 
sler,  and  others,  attempt  to  account  for  the  specific 
use  of  the  several  names  in  these  instances  is  in  fact 
its  own  refutation.  The  stern  constraint  of  a  theory 
oould  alone  have  suggested  it. 

The  fact  to  which  we  have  referred  that  there  is 
this  distinct  use  of  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  explained  by  what  we  are  told  in  Ex. 
vi.  2,  "  And  Elohim  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
onto  him,  I  am  Jehovah :  and  I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  El-Shaddai, 
but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
them."  Does  this  mean  that  the  name  Jehovah 
was  literally  unknown  to  the  Patriarchs  ?  that  the 
first  revelation  of  it  was  that  made  to  Moses  in 
chap.  iii.  13,  14?  where  we  read:  "And  Moses 
said  unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  o^ 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  they  shall 
say  to  nio.  What  is  His  Name?  what  shall  I  say 
unto  them  ?  And  God  said  unto  Moses.  I  AM 
I'HAT  I  AM     anil  He  said,  Thus  shalt  tliou  say 
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unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  <«nt  at 
unto  you," 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fnst  explanation  of  the 
name.  It  is  now,  and  now  first,  that  Israel  is  to 
be  made  to  understand  the  full  import  of  thai 
Name.  ^  This  they  are  to  learn  by  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt.  By  means  of  tlie  deliverance  they 
are  to  recognize  the  character  of  their  deliverer 
The  God  of  their  fathers  is  not  a  God  of  powej 
only,  but  a  God  of  tiiithfulness  and  of  love,  the  God 
who  has  made  a  covenant  with  His  chosen,  and  who 
therefore  will  not  forsake  them.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  "I  AM  THAT  I  AM  '  (H^nN 
iTTIN  "ItJ^N),  or  as  it  may  perhaps  be  Utter  ren- 
dered, "I  am  He  whom  I  prove  myself  to  be." 
The  abstract  idea  of  self-existence  can  haidly  be 
conveyed  by  this  name  :  but  rather  the  idea  that 
God  is  what  He  is  in  relation  to  His  people.  Now, 
in  this  sense  it  is  clear  God  had  not  fully  made 
Himself  known  before. 

The  name  Jehovah  may  have  existed,  though  we 
have  only  two  instances  of  this  in  the  history, — the 
one  in  the  name  IMoriah  (Gen.  xxii.  2),  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Moses  (Ex.  vi. 
20),  who  was  called  Jochebed ;  both  names  formed 
by  composition  from  the  Divine  name  Jehovah.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  during  the  patriarchal 
times  we  find  no  other  instance  of  a  proper  name  .so 
compounded.  Names  of  persons  compounded  with 
El  and  Shaddai  we  do  find,  but  not  with  Jehovah, 
This  fact  abundantly  shows  that  the  name  Jeho\-ah 
was,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  at  any  rate  not 
understood.  And  thus  we  have  "  an  undesigne  1 
coincidence"  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
rative. God  says  in  Exodus,  He  was  not  known 
by  that  name  to  the  patriarchs.  The  Jehovistic 
writer  of  the  patriarchal  history,  whether  Moses  or 
one  of  his  friends,  uses  the  name  freely  as  one  with 
which  he  himself  was  familiar,  but  it  never  appears 
in  the  history  and  life  of  the  Patriarchs  as  one 
which  was  familiar  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
pas.sages  like  Gen.  iv.  26,  and  ix.  26,  seem  to  show 
that  the  name  was  not  altogether  unknown.  Hence 
Astruc  remarks :  •'  Le  passage  de  I'Exode  bien  en- 
tendu  ne  prouve  point  que  k  nom  de  Jehova  fiit 
un  nom  de  Dieu  inconnu  aux  Patriarches  et  r^vel^ 
k  Moyse  le  premier,  mais  prouve  seulemeut  que 
Dieu  n'  avoit  pas  fait  connoitie  aux  Patriarches 
toute  I'etendue  de  la  signification  de  ce  nom,  an 
lieu  qu'il  I'a  manifest^e  a  Moyse."  The  expression 
in  Ex.  vi.  3,  "  I  was  not  known,  or  did  not  make 
myself  known,"  is  in  fact  to  be  understood  with  the 
same  limitation  as  when  (John  i.  17)  it  is  said,  that 
"Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Ch-Iat "  as  in 
opposition  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  does  rot 
mean  that  there  was  no  Gi'ace  or  Truth  ?n  the  Old 
Covenant;  or  as  when  (John  vii.  39)  it  is  said, 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was 
not  yet  glorified,"  which  does  not  of  coLirse  exclude 
all  operation  of  the  Spirit  before. 

Still  this  phenomenon  of  the  distinct  use  of  tfi* 
Divine  names  would  scarcely  of  it^elf  prove  tne 
point,  that  tliere  are  two  documents  which  fbr.Ti  tht 
groundwork  of  the  existing  Pentateuch.  But  there 
is  other  evidence  pointing  the  same  way.  We  find, 
for  instance,  the  same  story  told  by  the  two  writers, 
•jnd  their  two  accounts  manifestly  interwoven :  and 
we  find  also  certain  favourite  words  and  phrases 
which  distinguish  the  one  writer  from  the  other. 

(1.)  In  proof  of  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  rtac' 
the  history  of  No;ih. 
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In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we  wi.i  sepd/ate 
the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in  parallel 
columns : — 

Jehovah.  Elohim. 

Gen.  Ti.  5.      And  Je-         Gen.  vi.  12.    And  EIo- 
hovah  saw  that  the  wick-     him  saw  the  earth,  and 
edness  of  man  was  great     behold    it   was   corrupt ; 
in   the   earth,    aiid    that     for  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
every  imagination  of  the     his  way  upon  the  earth, 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only     evil     continually. 
And  it  repented  Jehovah, 
&c. 

7.   And  Jehovah   said,         13.  And  Elohlin  said  to 
I  will  blot  out  man  whom     Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
I  have   created   from  off     is  come  before  me,  for  the 
the  face  of  the  ground.         <  arth  is  filled  with  vio- 
lence   because   of    them, 
and  behold  I  will  destroy 
them  with  the  earth, 
rii.  1.     And    Jehovah         vi.  9.  Noah  a  righteous 
said  to  Noah  ....  Thee     man  was  perfect   in  his 
have  I  seen  righteous  be-     generation.   With  Elohim 
fore  me  in   this  genera-     did  Noah  walk, 
tion. 

vii.  2.  Of  all  catti*  vi.  19.  And  of  every 
which  is  clean  thou  shalt  living  thing  of  all  flesh, 
take  to  thee  by  sevens,  two  of  all  shalt  thou  bring 
male  and  his  female,  and  into  the  ark  to  preserve 
of  all  cattle  which  is  net  alive  with  thee  :  male  and 
clean,  two,  male  and  his  female  shall  they  be. 
female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the         20.  Of  fowl  after  their 

air  by  sevens,  male  and     kind,  and  of  cattle  after 

female,   to  preserve  seed     their  kind,  of  every  thing 

aliv<    on  the  face  of  all     that     creepeth     on     the 

the  earth.  ground    after    his    kind, 

two  of  all  shall  come  unto 

thee    that    thou    mayest 

preserve  (them)  alive. 

vii.    4.     For     in     yet         vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  I 

seven   days   I   will   send     do  bring  the  flood,  waters 

rain  upon  the  earth  forty     upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 

days    and    forty   nights,     all  flesh  wherein  is   the 

and  I  will  blot  out  all  the     breath  of  life,  from  under 

substance   which  I  have     heaven,  all  that  is  in  the 

made  from  off  the  face  of    earth  shall  perish. 

the  ground. 

vU.  5.    And  Noah    did         vi.  22.    And  Noah  did 
Recording  to  all  that  Je-     according  to  all  that  Elo- 
hovah  commanded  him.        him  commanded  him  ;  so 
did  he. 

Without  caiTj'ng  this  parallelism  further  at 
length,  we  will  merely  indicate  by  references  tlie 
traces  of  the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Flood  : — vii.  1,  6,  on  the  Jehovah  side, 
an-swer  to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Elohim  side;  vii. 
7,  8,  9,  17,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22; 
viii.  21,  22,  tc  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  find  both  in  earlier  and 
later  writers  repetitious,  which  may  arise  either 
from  accident  or  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  author  or  compiler  ;  but  neither  the  :ne  nor  the 
ether  would  account  for  the  constant  repetition 
which  here  runs  through  all  parts  of  the  narrative. 

(2.';  But  again  we  find  that  these  duplicate 
aarratives  are  characterized  by  jieculiar  modes  of 
•xpression ;  and  that.  ;5enerailv.  the  Elohistic  and 
Jehovistic  sections  have  their  own  distmc  and  indi- 
Tidual  colouring. 

We  find  certain  favourite  phrases  ptcui  ai  lo  Ule 
Elohistic  passages.  Such,  for  instance,  ait  WriK, 
"  possession ;"  D"''1-13p  |*^^{,  "  land  of  sojoum- 
mgs ;"  D^*^lS'"'l^7,  or  Dni^'n?,  "  after  your,  or 
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their,  genei-ations  ;"  '\}''u?,  or  rl^u?,  "  after  hi* 
or  her,  kind  ;*'  n;Tn  Di*n  D^'VS,  "  on  the  sell 
same  day;"  D"IX  |"^S,  "PadanAram" — for^hich 
in  the  Jehovistic  portions  we  always  fird  D1X 
D''"in3,  "  Aram  Naharaim,"  or  simply  D"iK, 
"Aram;"  niTl  mS,  "  be  fruitful  and  multipl?  i' 
n*"12l  D*pi|1.  "establish  a  covenant" — the  Jeho- 
vistic phrase  being  n^")3  mS,  "  to  make  (Jit. 
•  cut')  a  covenant."  So  again  we  find  n^^S  niN. 
"  sign  of  the  covenant ;"  UTi])  T\''~\2,  "  everhisting 
covenant;"  HSpi-l  IDT,  "male  and  female"  (in- 
stead of  the^  Jehovistic  WH)  ^''ii)  ;  ptl', 
"swarming  or  creeping  thing;"  and  j^lK' :  and 
the  common  superscription  of  the  genealogical  por- 
tions, n'n?in  n^X,   "  these  are  the  generations 

of,"  &c.,  are,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  almost  exclu- 
sively, characteristic  of  those  sections  in  which  the 
name  Elohim  occurs. 

There  is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for 
concluding  that,  besides  some  smaller  independent 
documents,  traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  ori- 
ginal historical  works,  which  fonn  the  basis  of  the 
present  book  of  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Exodus. 

Of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elohistic 
is  the  earlier.  The  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes 
this,  as  well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  document 
itself.  Whether  Moses  himself  was  the  author  of 
either  of  these  works  is  a  different  question.  Both 
are  probably  in  the  main  as  old  as  his  time ;  the 
Elohistic  certainly  is,  and  perhaps  older.  But  other 
questions  must  be  considered  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  this  head. 

4.  But  we  may  now  advance  a  step  further. 
There  are  certain  references  of  time  and  place  which 
prove  clearly  that  the  work,  in  its  present  fo>Tn,  is 
later  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Notices  there  are 
scattered  here  and  there  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fairly  on  one  of  two  suppositions — viz., 
either  a  later  composition  of  the  whole,  or  the 
revision  of  an  editor  who  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  occasionally  a  few  words  ))y  way  of  ex- 
planation or  correction.  When,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  ((ien.  xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  "  And  theCanaanite 
was  then  (TX)  in  the  land,"  the  obvious  meaning 
of  such  a  remark  seems  to  be  that  the  state  of 
things  was  different  in  the  time  of  the  writer ;  that 
now  the  Canaanite  was  there  no  longer ;  and  th^ 
conclusion  is  that  the  words  must  have  been  wiMtten 
after  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  Israelites. 
In  any  other  book,  as  Vaihinger  justly  remarks, 
we  should  certainly  draw  this  inference. 

The  principal  notices  of  time  and  place  which 
ha\e  been  alleged  as  bospeaking  for  the  Pentateuch 
a  later  date  are  the  following: — • 

{a.)  References  of  time.  Ex.  vi.  26,  27,  neod 
not  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition,  for  it  obviously 
sums  up  the  genealogical  register  given  just  before, 
and  refers  back  to  ver.  lo.  But  it  is  more  naturally 
reconcilable  with  some  other  authorship  than  that 
of  Moses.  Again,  f^x.  xvi.  33-86,  though  it  must 
have  been  introduced  after  the  rest  of  the  book  was 
written,  may  have  been  added  b)'  Moses  himself., 
supposing  him  to  have  composed  the  rest  of  th« 
book.  Moses  there  directs  Aaron  to  ky  Uf  the 
nunna  before  -fehovth,  and   then  we  )c»d:   "  Ai 
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Jehovah  commanded  Moses,  so  Aaiou  laid  it  up 
befni*  the  Testimony  (i.  e.  the  Ariv)  to  be  kept. 
Ami  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  mauna  forty 
years,  until  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they 
did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of 
the  land  of  Canaan."  Then  follows  the  remark, 
"  Now  an  onier  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah."  It 
18  clear  then  that  this  passage  was  written  not  only 
after  the  Ark  was  made,  but  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The  plain  and 
obvious  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  tell  us  when 
the  manna  ceased,  not,  as  Hengstenberg  contends, 
merely  how  long  it  continued.  So  it  is  said  (Josh. 
V.  12),  "And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  morrow 
after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land,"  &c. 
The  observation,  too,  about  the  omer  could  only 
have  been  made  when  the  omer  as  a  measure  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  which  it  is  hardly  supposable 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses. 
Still  these  passages  are  not  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book.  Verse  35 
may  be  a  later  gloss  only,  as  Le  Clerc  and  Kosen- 
miiller  believed. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  with  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau's 
"amily  (chap,  jxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
atei-  interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order 
md  connexion  of  the  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  most  essential  part  of  its  structure ;  it  is  one  of 
the  t«n  "  generations "  or  geuealof;ical  i-egisters 
which  form,  so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole. 
Here  we  find  the  remark  (vcr.  31),  "  And  these 
are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel."  Le  Clerc  supposed  this  to  be  a  later  ad- 
dition, and  Hengstenberg  confesses  the  difficulty  of 
the  passage  {Auth.  d.  Fentat.  ii.  202).  But  the 
difficulty  is  not  set  aside  by  Hengstenberg's  remark 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  prophecy  already  deli- 
vered in  XXXV.  11,  "  Kings  shall  com«  out  of  thy 
oius."  No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  words, 
"  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel,"  without  feeling  that  when  they  were 
written,  kings  had  already  begun  to  reign  over 
Israel.  It  is  a  simple  historical  fact  that  for  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Moses  no  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  monarchy  amongst  the  Jews. 
Gideon  indeed  (Judg.  viii.  22,  23)  might  have 
become  king,  or  perhaps  rather  military  dictator, 
but  was  wise  enough  to  decline  with  finnness  the 
dangerous  honour.  His  son  Abimelech,  less  scru- 
pulous and  more  ambitious,  prevailed  upon  the 
Shechemites  to  make  him  king,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged, it  would  seem,  by  other  cities,  but  he 
perished  after  a  turbulent  reign  of  three  years, 
without  being  able  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty.  Such 
fects  are  not  indicative  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  at  that  time  to  be  ruled  by  kings.  There 
was  no  deF.p-rooted  national  tendency  to  monarchy 
which  couldaccount  for  the  observation  in  Gen.xxxvi. 
on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  lived  centuries  before 
a  monaichy  was  established.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  in  the  words,  as  Ewald  observes,  that  the 
Jiarrator  almost  envies  Edom  because  she  had  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  a  regular  well-ordered  king- 
dom so  long  before  Israel.  An  historical  remark 
of  this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  widely 
d:ffereut  from  th?  provision  made  in  Deuteronomy 

•  Vealm  xiv.  furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  j  pasfl.T^es  of  Scripture  to  his  quotation.  Hence  the  LXX 
which  a  passage  may  be  introduced  into  aa  earlier  book,  j  ha\  t  transferred  these  passages  from  the  Epistle  into  thj 
St.  I'aul.qaoilng  this  psa'jn  in  Kom.  ili.  10,  subjoins  other  |  P»fJr/>  uxl  have  bean  foUowe<?  by  the  Vulg  ap^  Arab. 
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for  the  possible  case  that  at  some  later  time  » 
monarchy  would  be  established.  It  is  one  thing 
tor  a  writer  Iraming  laws,  which  are  to  be  tin 
heiitage  of  his  people  and  the  basis  of  their  consti- 
tution for  all  time,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  done 
when  they  shall  elect  a  king  to  reign  over  them. 
It  is  another  thing  for  a  writer  comparing  the  con- 
dition of  another  country  with  his  own  to  say  that 
the  one  had  a  monarchical  foim  of  government  long 
before  the  other.  The  one  might  be  the  dictate  of 
a  wise  sagacity  forecasting  the  future  ;  the  othei 
could  only  be  said  at  a  time  when  both  nations 
alike  were  governed  by  kings.  In  the  former  case 
we  might  even  recognise  a  spirit  of  prophecy :  in 
the  latter  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Either  then 
we  must  admit  that  the  book  of  Genesis  did  not 
exist  as  a  whole  till  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon, 
or  we  must  regard  this  particular  verse  as  the  inter- 
polation of  a  later  editor.  And  this  last  is  not  so 
improbable  a  supposition  as  Vaihinger  would  repre- 
sent it.  Perfectly  true  it  is  that  the  whole  genea- 
logical table  could  have  been  no  later  addition :  it 
is  manifestly  an  integial  part  of  the  book.  But  the 
words  in  question,  ver.  31,  may  have  been  inserted 
later  from  the  genealogical  table  in  I  Chr.  i.  43 ; 
and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  Ezra  in 
his  revision  of  the  Law.* 

Similar  remarks  may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii. 
28 :  "  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nation  that  uas 
before  you."  This  undoubtedly  assumes  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites. 
The  great  difficulty  connected  with  this  passage, 
however,  is  that  it  is  not  a  supplementary  remark 
of  the  writer's,  but  that  the  words  are  the  words 
of  God  directing  Moses  what  he  is  to  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (ver.  1).  And  this  is  not  set 
aside  even  if  we  suppose  the  book  to  have  been 
written,  not  by  Moses,  but  by  one  of  the  elders 
after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

(6.)  In  several  instances  older  names  of  places 
give  place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in 
Canaan.  In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1, 
occurs  the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dan. 
But  in  Josh.  xix.  47  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
this  name  was  given  to  what  was  originally  called 
Leshem  (or  Laish)  by  the  children  of  Dan  aftei 
they  had  wrested  it  from  the  Canaanites.  The 
same  account  is  repeated  still  more  circumstantially 
in  Judg.  xviii.  27-29,  where  it  is  positively  asserted 
that  "  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first.'' 
It  is  natural  that  the  city  should  be  called  Dan  ii 
Deut.  xxxiv.,  as  that  is  a  pas.sage  written  beyond 
all  doubt  after  the  occupation  of  the  Land  ot 
Canaan  by  the  Isiaelites.  But  in  Genesis  we  can 
only  fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by  supposing 
that  the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood  in  the 
MS.,  and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  it  on  somn 
later  revision.     [Dan.J 

In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv.  13,  54)  and  Judg. 
i.  10  we  are  told  that  the  original  name  of  Hebron 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  Kirjath-Arlia. 
In  Gen.  xxiii.  2  the  older  name  occurs,  and  the 
explanation  is  added  (evidently  by  some  one  whc 
wrot£  later  than  the  occupation  of  Canaan),  "  the 
same  is  Hebron."  In  Gen.  xiii.  18  we  find  the  name 
of  Hebron  standing  alone  and  without  any  ex- 
planation.    Hence  Keil  supposes  that  this  was  thi 
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original  name,  that  the  place  came  to  be  called  1  of  the  people,  and  on  the  loasis  ot"  the  Liw  v/ns  tc 


Kirjftth-Arba  in  the  interval  between  Abraham  auJ 
Vloses,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  cu;.- 
comary  to  speak  of  it  by  its  ancient  instead  of  its 
more  modem  name.  This  is  not  an  impossible 
supposition ;  but  it  is  more  obvious  to  explain  the 
apparent  anachronism  as  the  conection  of  a  later 
editor,  espeeklly  as  the  con-ection  is  actually  given 
in  so  many  words  in  the  other  passage  (xxiii.  2). 

Another  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  occur- 
rence of  Hormah  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  com- 
pared with  Judg.  i.  17.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
however,  thus : — In  Num.  xxi.  3  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  name  explained.  The  book  of  Numbers  was 
written  later  than  this,  and  consequently,  even  in 
speaking  of  an  earlier  event  which  took  place  at 
the  same  spot,  the  writer  might  apply  the  name, 
though  at  that  point  of  the  history  it  had  not  been 
given.  Then  in  Judg.  i.  17  we  have  the  Canaanite 
name  Zephath  (for  the  Canaanites  naturally  would 
not  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  name  given  in  token 
of  their  victory),  and  are  reminded  at  the  same 
time  of  the  oiiginal  Hebrew  designation  given  in 
the  Wilderness. 

So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what 
we  find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that,  though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain 
detached  portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We 
are  not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these 
portions,  to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to 
later  times.  This  is  contrary  to  the  express 
claim  advanced  by  laige  portions  at  least  to  be 
from  Moses,  and  to  other  evidence,  both  literary 
and  historical,  in  favour  of  a  Mosaic  origin.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  how  entirely 
during  some  periods  of  Jewish  history  the  Law 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  again  how  neces- 
saiy  it  would  be  atler  the  seventy  years  of  exile  to 
explain  some  of  its  archaisms  and  to  add  here  and 
there  short  notes  to  make  it  more  intelligible  to 
the  people,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  such  later  additions  were  made  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence  lying 
outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  bears  upon 
its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its  compo- 
Bition.  This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds :  first,  direct 
mention  of  the  work  as  alieady  existing  in  the  later 
books  of  tlie  Bible;  secondly,  the  existence  of  a  book 
substantially  tlie  same  as  the  present  Pentateuch 
amongst  the  Samaritans ;  and,  lastly,  allusions  less 
dii-ect,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations,  and 
the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence. 

1.  We  have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship 
cf  the  Law  in  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  "  according  to  all  the 
Law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee," — 
"  this  book  of  the  Law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
niouth," — and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6  (in  xxiv.  26, 
"  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God "),  in  all  which 
places  Moses  is  said  to  have  written  it.  This  agrees 
with  what  we  have  already  seen  respecting  Deu- 
teronomy and  cei-tain  other  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  are  ascribed  in  the  Pentateuch  itself 
to  Moses.  They  cannot,  however,  be  cited  as  prov- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  fonn  and  in 
all  its  parts  is  Mosaic. 

The  book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of  the  book 
of  the  Law.     A  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this 


(liffei-ence  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges, 
iu  the  eyes  of  Joshua,  the  friend  and  immediate 
succe-'scr  of  Moses,  the  Law  would  possess  unspeak- 
able value.     It  was  to  be  his  guide  as  the  Captain 


rest  all  the  life  of  the  people  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  had  received, 
moreover,  from  God  Himself,  an  express  charge  to 
observe  and  do  according  to  all  that  was  wiftten  in 
the  Law.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  pro- 
minent position  which  it  occupies  in  the  book  which 
tells  us  of  the  exploits  of  Joshua.  In  the  book  ol 
Judges  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  see  the  naticu 
departing  widely  from  the  Mosaic  institutions,  lapsing 
into  idolatry  and  falling  under  the  power  of  foreign 
oppressors,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  no  direct 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Con- 
sidering the  express  provision  made  fcr  a  monarchy 
in  Deuteronomy,  we  should  have  expected  that  on 
the  first  appointment  of  a  king  some  reference 
would  have  been  made  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Law.  A  prophet  like  Samuel,  we  might  have 
thought,  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
newly  made  king  to  the  Book  in  accordance  with 
which  he  was  to  govern.  But  if  he  did  this,  th'' 
history  does  not  tell  us  so ;  though  there  are,  it 
is  true,  allusions  which  can  only  be  interpreted  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Law  was  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  monarchy  is  in  David's  charge  to 
his  son  Solomon,  on  his  death-bed  (1  K.  ii.  3). 
From  that  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  David 
had  himself  framed  his  rule  in  accordance  with  it,  • 
and  was  desirous  that  his  sou  should  do  the  same. 
The  words  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses," 
show  that  some  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  our  present 
Pentateuch  is  referred  to,  and  that  the  Law  was  re- 
ceived as  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  allusion,  too, 
seems  to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and  therefoi-e 
favours  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book.  In 
viii.  9,  we  are  told  that  "  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put 
there  at  Horeb."  In  viii.  53,  Solomon  uses  the 
words,  "  As  Thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
Thy  sei^vant;"  but  the  reference  is  too  general  to 
prove  anything  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  reference  may  be  either  to  Ex.  xix.  5, 
6,  or  to  Deut.  xiv.  2. 

In  2  K.  si.  12,  "the  testimony"  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  Joash  at  his  coronation.  Tliis  must 
have  been  a  book  containing  either  the  whole  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
a  copy  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  king  was  ex- 
pected to  make  with  his  own  hand  at  the  time  of 
his  accession. 

In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  far  more  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  the  Law  of  Jehovah,"  or  "  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  Moses:" — a  fact  wliich  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  bv  the  priestly  cnaracter  of 
those  books.  Thus  we  find  David's  preparation  for 
the  worship  of  God  is  "  according  to  the  Law  of 
Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40).  In  his  charge  to  Solo- 
mon occur  the  words  "  the  Law  of  Jehovah  thy 
God,  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which  Jehovah 
charged  Moses  with  concerning  Israel"  (xxii.  12, 
13).  In  2  Chr.  xii.  it  is  s<\id  that  Relioboam 
"  forsook  the  Law  of  Jehovah  ;"  in  xiv.  4,  that  Asa 
commanded  Judah  "to  seek  Jehovah  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  law  and  the  command- 
ment."    In  sv.  3,  the  prophet  Azariah    reminds 


Asa  that  "  now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been 
without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching 
priest,  and  without  Law  ;"  and  in  xvii.  9, 
we   find  Jel.oshaphat    appointing   ceitain    prince; 
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Vtgethei'  with  priests  and  Levites,  to  lencn  :  "  they 
taught  ia  Judali,  and  had  the  book  of  the  Law  of 
Jehovah  with  them.  '  In  xxv.  4,  Amaz-i*:  is  said 
Ic  have  acted  in  a  pirticular  instance  'as  it  is 
TH'itten  in  the  Law  of  the  book  of  Moses."  In 
ixxi.  3,  4,  21,  Hezekiah's  regulations  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  "  the  Law  of 
Jehovah."  In  xxxiii.  8,  the  writer  is  quoting  the 
word  of  God  in  reference  to  the  Temple : — "  so  that 
they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  have  commanded 
them,  according  to  the  whole  Law  and  the  statutes, 
and  the  ordinances  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  In 
xxxiv.  14,  occurs  the  memorable  passage  in  which 
Hilkiah  the  priest  is  said  to  have  "  found  a  book  of 
the  Law  of  Jehovah  (given)  by  Moses."  This  hap- 
pened in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
And  accordingly  we  are  iold  in  xxxv.  26,  that 
Josiah's  life  had  been  regulated  in  accordance  with 
that  which  was  "  written  in  the  Law  of  Jehovah." 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several 
times  made  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  thore  cnn 
be  no  doubt  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  meant ; 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later 
revision  of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then,  the 
exLsting  Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Moses.  Ezra  iii.  2,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  man  of  God  ;"  vi.  18,  "  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses ;"  vii.  6,  Ezra  it  is  said  "  was 
a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  Neh. 
i.  7,  &c., "  the  commandments,  judgments, &c.,  which 
Thou  commandedst  Thy  servant  Moses,"  viii.  1,  &c., 
we  have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  reading  of 
"  the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses."  See  also  ix.  3, 
14,  xiii.  1-3. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly 
based  upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in  their 
present  form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  Hence  it 
might  be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to  the 
present  Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateuch 
must  also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this 
does  not  follow.  The  Book  of  Ezra  speaks  of 
the  Law  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer ; 
the  books  of  Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed 
long  before.  Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who 
may  have  been  Ezra)  in  making  mention  of  the  Law 
of  Moses  refers  of  course  to  that  recension  of  it  which 
existed  at  the  particular  periods  over  which  his  his- 
tory travels.  Substantially,  no  doubt,  it  was  the 
same  book ;  and  there  was  no  special  reason  why 
the  Chronicler  should  tell  us  of  any  coiTections  and 
additions  which  in  the  com'se  of  time  had  been  in- 
troduced into  it. 

In  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  the  Law  of  Moses  is  men- 
tioned, and  here  again,  a  book  differing  in  nothing 
from  our  present  Pentivteuch  is  probably  meant. 

These  are  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  in  which  "  the  Law  of  Moses,"  "  the  book 
of  the  Law,"  or  such  like  expressions  occur,  de- 
noiJng  the  existence  of  a  particular  book,  the  author- 
ship of  which  was  ascribed  to  Moses.  In  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though  there  are  many 
allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  as  a  written  docu- 
ment, there  are  none  as  to  its  authorship.  But 
the  evidence  hitherto  adduced  from  the  historical 
books  is  unquestionably  strong ;  first,  in  favour  of 
»n  eariy  existence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Penta- 

'  It  le  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  for  the  knowledge 
(rf  whicli  we  are  Indebted  to  Sir  H.  RawUnson,  that  Sargon 
peuetrated  far  Into  the  Interior  of  Arabia,  and  carrying  off 
DPveral  Arabian  tribes,  settled  them  in  Samaria.  This 
wstiftins  how  (Jeshem  the  Arabiiun  came  tc  be  a-sBociateci 
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teuch — more  particularly  of  Genesis  and  tli«  leg*, 
portions  uf  the  remaining  books ;  and  next,  as  thow- 
ing  a  universal  belief  amongst  the  Jews  that  the 
work  was  written  by  Moses. 

2.  Conclusi've  proof  of  the  early  composition  ol 
the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copies  of  it, 
not  ditt'ering  very  materially  from  those  possepsed 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which  had 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered , 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40  ;  Deut.  xrvii.  4. 
The  Samaritans,  it  is  said,  must  have  denved  their 
Book  of  the  Law  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  whose  land 
they  occupied  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  out  of  th9 
question  to  suppose  that  the  Ten  Tribes  would  be 
willing  to  accept  religious  books  fiom  the  Two. 
Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  in  its  present  form 
before  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah ;  the  only 
part  of  the  0.  T.  which  was  the  common  heritage 
of  both. 

If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 
we  should  have  a  limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not 
have  been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  kings. 
It  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  The  histoiy  becomes 
at  this  point  so  full,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  measure  so  important  as  the  codification  of  the 
Law,  if  it  had  taken  place,  could  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  evidence. 
What  proof  is  there  that  the  Samaritans  recelvea 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Ten  Tribes  ?  According  tc 
2  K.  xvii.  24-41,  the  Samaritans  were  originally 
heathen  colonists  belonging  to  diflerent  Assyrian  and 
Arabian'  tribes,  who  were  transplanted  by  Shalma- 
neser  to  occupy  the  room  of  the  Israelites  whom  he 
had  carried  away  captive.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  Israelitish 
population  must  still  have  remained  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria.  For  we  find  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-20)  that 
Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the  great 
Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  diilerent 
tribes  are  mentioned  (vers.  10,  11)  who  did,  or  did 
not  respond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esarhaddon 
adoptee"  'he  policy  of  Shalmaneser  and  a  still  furtne/ 
deportation  took  place  (E.'.r.  iv.  2).  But  even  after 
this,  though  the  heathen  element  in  all  probability 
preponderated,  the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its 
original  inhabitants.  Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not 
like  Hezekiah  invite  the  Samaritans  to  take  part  in 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem.  But  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power  of  Assyria, 
now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the  land  of 
Israel  as  the  rightful  apanage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
idolatry,  and  even  exteiTninated  the  Samaritan 
priests.  But  what  is  of  more  importance  as  show 
ing  that  sonic  portion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  was  stiU 
left  in  the  land,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  collection 
was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money  "  of  the 
hand  oi  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  of  all  the  rem' 
nant  of  Israel,"  as  well  as  "  of  Judah  and  Benjamin" 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).     And  so  also,  after   the  disco- 


■with  Sanballat  in  the  government  of  Judaea,  as  -ivell  as  th.~ 
aiention  of  Arabians  in  the  army  of  Samaria  ('  llhiBlratlota 
CI  Egyptian  History,'  &c.,  in  the  Tram,  of  Roy  Sac.  Lit 
1860,  part  i.  PV-  348,  149) 
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T«ry  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Josiah  bound  not  only 
"  all  who  were  present  in  Judah  and  Benjamin"  to 
Btnnd  to  the  covenant  contained  in  it,  but  he  "  took 
away  all  the  aborainations  out  of  all  the  countries 
that  pertained  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  made 
all  that  were  present  in  Israel  to  serve,  even  to 
sei-ve  Jehovah  their  God.  And  all  his  days  they 
departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  God  of  their 
fathers"  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  32,  33). 

Later  yet,  during  the  vice-royalty  of  Gedaliah, 
we  find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  He- 
zekiah  and  Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shechem, 
from  Shiloh,  and  fi'om  Samaria,  came  with  all  the 
signs  of  mourning,  and  bearing  offerings  in  their 
hand,  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  tes- 
tified both  their  sorrow  for  the  desolation  that  had 
come  upon  it,  and  their  readiness  to  take  a  pait  in 
the  worship  there,  now  that  order  was  restored. 
And  this,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  only 
one  party  out  of  matiy  who  came  on  a  like  errand. 
All  these  facts  prove  f  hat,  so  far  was  the  intercourse 
between  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  from  being 
embittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it  was  the 
religious  bond  that  bound  them  together.  Hence 
it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any  por- 
tion of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popu- 
lation to  have  received  the  Law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  amongst 
those  families  of  the  Ten  Tribes  who  had  either 
escaped  when  the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor 
of  the  king  of  Assyria,  or  who  had  straggled  back 
thither  from  their  exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem 
itself  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  so  scarce,  and  had 
been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious  king  Josiah  knew 
nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered ;  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in  Israel, 
given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions,  any 
copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that 
there  had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen 
settlers  with  the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the 
foimer,  who  regarded  Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and 
national  deity  like  one  of  their  own  false  gods, 
endeavoured  to  appease  Him  by  adopting  in  part 
the  religious  worship  of  the  nation  whose  land  they 
occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  mixing  with  the  resident  population,  but  by 
sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the 
Israelitish  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  amalgamation  of  races 
became  complete  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  super- 
seded the  worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from 
the  wish  of  the  Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple- 
worship  after  the  Captivity,  and  from  the  absence 
of  all  idolatrous  symbols  onGerizim.  So  far,  then, 
the  history  ];.iyes  us  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the 
tia'ie  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  received  by  trie 
Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  might  have  been  left  in 
the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalmaneser's  invasion, 
though  this  is  hardly  piobable  ;  or  they  might  have 
been  introduced  thither  during  the  religious  reforms 
of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samai-itan  Pen- 
tateuch is  against  any  such  supposition.  It  i^rees 
so  remarbOjly  with  tlie  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
and  that,  too,  in  those  passages  which  are  mani- 
festly interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  some  ether 
period  to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Books 
of  Aloses  bv  *i>e  Sanoai-itaas.     This  wf   Hud  aftei' 
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the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  imtitntioc 
of  the  rival  woj-ship  on  Gerizim.  TiU  the  retxirn 
from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sama- 
ritans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and 
suspicion  with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advance 
when  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
voked their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward,  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  The  quanel  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  determination  of  Nehemiah  to  break  off  all  mar- 
riages which  had  been  contracted  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans.  Manasseh  the  brother  of  the  high- 
priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him..  Ant.  xi.  7,  §2),  and 
himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the  offenders. 
He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took  refuge  with 
his  father-in-law  Sanballat,  who  consoled  him  fbi'  the 
loss  of  his  priestly  privilege  in  Jerusalem  by  making 
him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  temple  on 
Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate  Jews 
who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives,  fled  to  Samaria. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated. 
A  full  discussion  of  this  question  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  show  how  far 
the  existence  of  a  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  not  mate- 
rially difl'ering  fr-oni  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  bears 
upon  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  latter. 
And  we  incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux  {Connect. 
iJook  vi.  chap,  iii.)  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Ezr-a's  revised  copy.  The 
same  view  is  vii'tually  adopted  by  Gesenius  (^De 
Pent.  Sam.  pp.  8,  9). 

3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a  more 
indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  eaily  existence  of  the 
work  as  a  whole.  This  last  circumstance,  how- 
ever, if  satisfactorily  made  out  is,  indirectly  at 
least,  an  ar-gument  that  Moses  wr-ott  the  Pentateuch. 
Heiigstenberg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
books,  by  their  allusions  and  quobitions,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces 
moreover  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
litis  civil  and  religious  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  sees  its 
spirit  tiansfirsed  into  all  the  national  literature, 
historical,  poetic  and  prophetical :  he  argues  that 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  as  already 
existing  befoi'e  the  entrance  of  the  israelrtes  into 
Canaan,  the  whole  of  their  history  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  becomes  an  inexplicable  enigma. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  line  of  proof 
is,  if  established,  peculiarly  convincing,  just  in  pr-o- 
portion  as  it  is  indirect  and  informal,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticism. 

Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  there  are  numer-ous  most 
striking  references  both  in  the  Pr-ophets  and  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  to  passages  which  are  found  in  our 
p'-esent  Pentateuch.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain; 
that  the  theory  of  men  like  Von  Bolilen,  Vatke,  and 
others,  who  suppose  the  Pentateuch  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  latest  kings,  is  utterly 
absurd.  It  is  established  in  the  mo.st  convincii'g 
manner  that  the  legal  poriions  of  the  Pentateucn 
already  existed  in  writing  before  the  sepai-ation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  L-fCU  a*  regards  the  historical 
portions,  there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost 
verbal  'coincidences  of  expression,  "'hich  render  it 
nrore  tna:;  pr'obable  that  these  also  exKiteii  in  writing. 
All  this  has  been  argued  with  much  learning,  t'ne 
nio--+  rndetatigablc  leiiearch,  and  in  some  iiisujuicia 
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iriih  great  success  by  Heiigstenberg  in  hm  Autnentie 
ies  Pentutevchs.  We  will  satisfy  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  some  of  the  most  stiiking  passages  in 
which  the  coincidences  between  the  later  books  and 
the  Pentateuch  (omitting  Deuteronomy  for  the 
present)  appear. 

lu  Joel,  who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ;  in  Amos,  who  prophesied  in  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  in  Hosea,  whose  ministry  was  confined  to  Isr.'iel, 
we  find  references  which  imply  the  existence  c.f  a 
written  code  of  laws.  The  following  comparison  of 
p«ssages  may  s;itisfy  us  on  this  point : — Joel  ii.  2 
with  Ex.  X.  14  ;  ii.  3  with  Gen.  ii.  8,  9  (comp.  xiii. 
10);  ii.  17  with  Num.  xiv.  13;  ii.  20  with  Ex.  x.  19; 
iii.l  [ii.  28,E.V.]withGen.  vi.  12;  ii.  13  with  Ex. 
xxxiv.  6  ;  iv.  [iii.]  18  with  Num.  xxv.  1. — Again, 
Amos  ii.  2  with  Num.  xxi.  28  ;  ii.  7  with  Ex.  xxiii.  6, 
Lev.  XX.  3  ;  ii.  8  with  Ex.  xxii.  25  &c. ;  ii.  9  with 
Num.  xiii.  32  &c.  ;  iii.  7  with  Gen.  sviii.  17  ;  iv.  4 
with  Lev.  xxiv.  3,  and  Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12  ;  v.  12 
with  Num.  xxxv.  31  (comp.  Ex.  .xxiii.  6  and  Am. 
ii.  7)  ;  V.  17  with  Ex.  xii.  12  ;  v.  21  &c.  with 
Num.  xxix.  35,  Lev.  xxiii.  36 ;  vi.  1  with  Num.  i. 
17  ;  vi.  6  with  Geu.  xxxvii.  25  (this  is  probably  the 
reference :  Hengstenberg's  is  wrong)  ;  vi.  8  w'th 
Lev.  x.\vi.  19  ;  vi.  14  with  Num.  xxriv.  8  ;  viii. 
6  with  Ex.  x.xi.  2,  Lev.  xxv.  39  ;  ix.  13  with  Lev. 
xxvi.  3-5  (comp.  Ex.  iii.  8). — Again,  Hosea  i.  2 
with  Lev.  xx.  5-7  ;  ii.  1  [L  10]  with  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
xxxii.  12  ;  ii.  2  [i.  11]  with  Ex.  i.  10  ;  iii.  2  with  Ex. 
xxi.  32 ;  iv.  8  with  Lev.  vi.  17  &c.,  and  vii.  1  &c. ; 
iv.  10  with  Lev.  xxvi.  26;  iv.  17  with  Ex.  xxxii.  9, 
10 ;  V.  6  with  Ex.  x.  9 ;  vi.  2  with  Gen.  xvii.  18 ; 
vii.  8  with  Ex.  x.\-xiv.  12-16;  .xii.  6  [A.  V.  5]  with 
Ex.  iii.  15  ;  xii.  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii.  43  ;  xii.  15 
[14]  with  Gen.  ix.  5. 

In  the  Books  of  Kings  we  have  also  references  as 
follows: — 1  K.  XX.  42  to  Lev.  xxvii.  29  ;  xxi.  3  to 
Lev.  xxv.  23,  Num.  xxxvi.  8;  xxi.  10  to  Num. 
xxxv.  30,  comp.  Deut.  xvii.  6,  7,  xix.  15  ;  xxii.  17 
to  Nam.  xxvii.  16,  17. — 2  K.  iii.  20  to  Ex.  xxix. 
38  &c.  ;  iv.  1  to  Lev.  xxv.  39  Ac. ;  v.  27  to  Ex. 
iv.  6,  Num.  xii.  10  ;  vi.  18  to  Gen.  xix.  11 ;  vi.  28 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  29  ;  vii.  2,  19  to  Gen.  vii.  11 ;  vii.  3 
to  Lev.  xiii.  46  (comp.  Num.  v.  3). 

But  now  if,  as  appears  fi-om  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a  canonical  book  ;  if,  moreover,  it  was  a 
book  so  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
household  words  among  the  people  ;  and  if  the 
p)ophets  could  appeal  to  it  as  a  recognized  and  well- 
Kuown  document, — how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 
the  leign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kmgs,  its 
existence  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  ?  Yet  such  was  evidently  the 
feet.  The  circumstances,  as  narrated  in  2  Chr. 
Sixiv.  14,  &c.,  were  these: — In  the  eigiiteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  king,  who  had  already  fciken  active 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  determined 
to  execute  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  become  seriously  dilapidated,  and  to 
restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its  purity.  He 
accordingly  directed  Hilkiah  the  high-pnest  to  take 
charge  of  the  monies  that  were  contributed  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  progress  of  the  woi  k,  Hilkiah, 
who  was  busy  in  the  Temple,  came  upon  a  copy 
jf  the  Book  of  the  Law — which  must  have  lon^  lain 
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B  See  Mr.  Grove's  very  interesting  paper  on  Nabloos 
anet  tire  Sanaritans  in  Vacation  TouHsts,  1861.  Speak- 
Uifr  of  the  serv'ice  of  the  yam  kippoor  in  the  Samaritan 
<v-n:5.^ogue,he  says  that  the  recitation  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  couta:P!  J   tlirough   the  mght,  "  witiiout   even  the 


neglected  and  forgo  otjn — and  told  ShaplvRfl  the  vtHm 
of  his  discovery.  The  effect  produced  by  this  was 
very  remarkable.  The  king,  to  whom  Shaphan  read 
the  words  of  tlie  book,  was  filled  with  consternation 
when  he  learnt  for  the  first  time  how  far  the  nation 
had  departed  fiom  the  Law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent 
Hilkiah  and  others  to  consult  the  prophetess  Huldah, 
who  only  confirmed  his  fears.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  held  a  solemn  assembly  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  "  read  in  their  ears  all  the  woi'dj 
of  the  book  of  the  covenant  that  was  found  in  tb« 
house  of  the  Lord." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm  itt 
the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
seventy  of  its  threatenings — except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  as  a  written  document  it  had  well  nigh 
perished  ?  This  must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is 
not  so  extraordinaiy  a  fact  perhaps  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign  'A 
Jehoshaphat  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  th« 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law.  That 
monarch  not  only  instituted  "  teaching  priests,"  but 
we  are  told  that  as  they  went  about  the  country  they 
had  the  Book  of  the  Law  with  them.  But  that  was 
300  years  before,  a  period  equal  to  that  between 
the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ;  and  in  such  an 
interval  great  changes  must  have  taken  place.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Aliaz  the  prophet  Isaiali 
directed  the  people,  who  in  their  hopeless  infatuation 
were  seeking  counsel  of  ventriloquists  and  necro- 
mancei's,  to  turn  "  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testi- 
mony;"  and  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz,  had 
no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet's 
advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  oi'  out- 
rageous wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols. 
How  great  a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince 
effect,  especially  during  a  lengthened  reign  !  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  timo,  in  all  probability, 
were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing  in 
writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  custom,  as  it 
still  is  in  tlie  East,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory 
for  its  transmission.  Just  as  at  this  day  in  Egypt, 
persons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiterate  in  other 
respects,  who  can  repeat  the  whole  Kuran  by  heart, 
and  as  some  modern  Jews  are  able  to  recite  the 
whole  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,e  so  it  probably 
was  then :  the  Law,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation,  was  orally  preeerved  and  inculcated.  The 
ritual  would  easily  be  perpetuated  .by  the  mere 
force  of  observance,  though  much  of  it  doubtless 
became  perverted,  and  some  part  of  it  perhaps 
obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of  the  priests.  Still 
it  is  against  the  perfunctory  and  lifeless  manner  of 
their  worship,  not  against  their  total  neglect,  that 
the  burning  words  of  the  prophets  are  directed. 
The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon  the  king 
the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  the  Law  for 
himself,  had  of  course  long  been  dLsiegarded.  Here 
and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet  or  righteous 
man  possessed  a  <opy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  were  without  it.  Nor  was  there  any 
reason  v/hy  copies  should  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  king.  We  may  understand  this  by  a 
parallel  case.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  in  our 
own  country,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  for  a 
similar  circumstante  to  have  happened.    How  many 

feeble  lamp  which  on  every  other  night  of  the  year  but 
this  bums  Id  front  of  the  holy  books.  The  two  priestt 
ind  a  few  of  tbo  people  know  the  whole  of  the  Torak  by 
leart "  (p.  346) 
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aopie*,  do  we  8uppo«'»  of  the  Scriptures  were  made  ? 
Such  as  did  exist  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
iearned  men,  or  more  probably  in  the  libraries  of 
monasteries.''  Even  after  a  translation,  like  Wiclif's, 
had  been  made,  the  people  as  a  whole  would  know 
aothing  whatever  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  they  weie  a 
Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure  at  least 
instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  though  the  volume 
itself  could  scarcely  ever  have  been  seen.  Even  the 
monarch,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  learn- 
ing or  piety,  would  remain  in  the  same  ignorance 
as  his  subjects.  Whatever  knowledge  there  was  of 
the  Bible  and  of  religion  would  be  kept  alive  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  Liturgies  used  in  public  worship. 
So  it  was  in  Judah.  The  oral  transmission  of  the 
Law  and  the  living  witness  of  the  prophets  had 
superaeded  the  written  document,  till  at  last  it  had 
become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  unknown.  But 
tlie  hand  of  God  so  ordered  it  that  when  king  and 
people  were  both  zealous  for  reformation,  and  ripest 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  the  written  document 
itself  was  brought  to  light. 

On  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  hitherto 
adduced,  we  can  liaidly  question,  without  a  literary 
scepticism  which  would  be  most  unreasonable,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  though  it  may  have 
undergone  many  later  revisions  and  coiTections,  the 
last  of  these  being  certainly  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Ezra.  But  as  regards  any  direct  and  unimpeacli- 
able  testimony  to  the  composition  of  the  whole 
work  by  Moses  we  have  it  not.  Only  one  book  out 
of  the  five — that  of  Deuteronomy — claims  in  express 
terms  to  be  from  his  hand.  And  yet,  strange  to 
say,  this  is  the  veiy  book  in  which  modern  criticism 
refuses  most  peremptorily  to  admit  the  claim.  It 
is  of  importance  therefore  to  consider  this  question 
separately. 

All  allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in 
Exodus,  perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus  ami  some 
part  of  Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest 
leader  and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged, 
is  in  style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the  genuine 
writings  of  Moses  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how  then  set 
aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book  itself? 
How  explain  the  fact  that  Moses  is  there  said  to 
have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have 
consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  to 
have  charged  the  Levites  sedulously  to  preseiTO  it 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  ?  Only  by  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  colour  of  consistency  to  his  work ! 
The  author  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  he 
may  gain  the  greater  consideration  under  the  shadow 
of  his  name,  and  then  proceeds  to  re-enact,  but  in  a 
broader  and  more  spiritual  manner,  and  with  true 
prophetic  inspiration,  the  chief  portions  of  the  earlier 
legislation. 

But  such  an  hypothesis  Is  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. For  what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever 
have  pi-esumed,  unless  he  were  equal  to  Moses,  to 
correct  or  supplement  the  Law  of  Moses  ?  And  if 
he  were  equal  to  Moses  why  bonow  his  name  (.is 
Ewald  supposes  the  Deuteronomist  to  have  done)  'i 
order  to  lend  greater  weight  snd  sanction  to  lu., 

•>  That  even  in  monasteries  the  Bible  was  a  neglected 
wid  almoBt  unknown  book,  is  clear  from  tlie  story  of 
Luther's  conversion. 

»  It  is  a  sis-'niticant  fact  that  ICwald,  who  will  have  It 
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I  bor.k?  The  truth  is,  those  who  make  sunh  a  t\.\]> 
position  import  modern  ideas  into  ancien*,  writing's 
They  forget  that  what  might  be  allowable  in  a  mo- 
dern writer  of  fiction  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  one  who  claimed  to  have  a  Divine  commission, 
who  came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  rebuke  and  to 
reform  the  people.  Which  would  be  more  we'f.hty 
to  win  their  obedience,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  or 
"  Moses  wrote  all  these  words"? 

It  has  been  argued  indeed  that  in  thus  assuming 
a  feigned  character  the  writer  does  no  more  than 
is  done  by  L^e  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  He  in  «iite 
manner  takes  the  name  of  Solomon  that  he  may 
gain  a  better  hearing  for  his  words  of  wisdom.  But 
the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The  Preacher  only  pre- 
tends to  give  an  old  man's  view  of  life,  as  seen  by 
one  who  had  had  a  large  experience  and  no  common 
reputation  for  wisdom.  Deuteronomy  claims  to  be 
a  Law  imposed  on  the  highest  authority,  and  d<?- 
manding  implicit  obedience.  The  first  is  a  record 
of  the  struggles,  disappointments,  and  victory  of  a 
human  heart.  The  last  is  an  absolute  rule  of  life, 
to  which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  may  be  taken  (iv.  2,  xxxi.  1). 

But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other  evidence 
which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of  the  book. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt,' 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  Without  insisting 
upon  it  that  in  such  passages  as  iv.  15-18,  or  vi.  8, 
xi.  18-20  (comp.  Ex.  xiii.  16),  where  the  command 
is  given  to  weai'  the  Law  after  the  fashion  of  an 
amulet,  or  xxvii.  1-8,  where  writing  on  stones 
covered  with  plaster  is  mentioned,  are  probable 
references  to  Egyptian  customs,  we  may  point  to 
more  certain  examples.  In  xx.  5  there  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war;  in 
XXV.  2  to  the  Egyptian  bastinado ;  in  xi.  10  to  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  irrigation.  The  references  which 
Delitzsch  sees  in  xxii.  5  to  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  hold  solemn  processions  in  the 
masks  of  different  deities,  and  in  viii.  9  to  Egyptian 
mining  operations,  are  by  no  means  so  certain. 
Again,  among  the  cui-ses  threatened  are  the  sick- 
nesses of  Egypt,  xxviii.  60  (comp.  v\i.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  xxviii.  68,  Kgypt  is  the  type  of  all  the 
oppressors  of  Israel :  "  Remember  that  thou  wast 
a  slave  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  an  expression 
which  is  several  times  made  use  of  as  a  motive  in 
enforcing  the  obligations  of  the  book  (v.  15,  xxiv. 
18,  22  ;  see  the  same  appeal  in  Lev.  xix.  34,  a 
passage  occurring  in  the  remarkable  section  Lev. 
svii.-xx.,  which  has  so  much  affinity  with  Deutero- 
nomy). Lastly,  references  to  the  sojourning  in 
Egypt  are  numtrcus:  "  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond- 
men in  Egypt,"  &c.  (vi.  21-23  ;  see  also  vii.  8,  18, 
xi.  3)  ;  and  these  occur  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the 
law  of  the  king  (xvii.  16),  which  would  be  very 
extraordinary  if  the  book  had  only  been  written  in 
the  time  of  Manasseh. 

The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  form  NIH,  instead 
of  K^n,  for  the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (which 
I  occurs  in  all  195  times  in  the  Pentateuch),  is  found 
JO  times  in  Deuteronomy.     Nowhere  do  we  meet 


that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  tne  reign  of  ManasseU 
Is  obliged  to  make  his  supposed  author  live  in  tgypl 
in  order  to  account  plausibly  for  the  aoquaiataiice  witt 
Egyptian  customs  which  is  discernible  in  the  jook 
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with  N^n  in  this  booii,  though  in  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch  it  occurs  1 1  times.  In  the  same  way, 
like  the  other  books,  Deuteronomy  has  "1^3  of  a 
maiden,  instead  of  the  feminine  iTiyj,  which  is  only 
nsed  once  (xxii.  19).  It  has  also  the  third  pers.  pret. 
'n,  which  iu  prose  occurs  only  in  the  Pentateucli 
(Ewald,  Lehrbuch,  §142  6).  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  ^KH,  which  (according  to  Ewald,  §183a, 
is  characteristic  of  the  Pentateunh)  occurs  in  Denl. 
IV.  42,  vii.  22,  six.  11,  and  nowhere  else  out  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  except  in  the  late  book,  1  Chr.  xx.  8, 
and  the  Aramaic  Ezra,  v.  15.  The  use  of  the  H 
locale,  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  later  writings, 
is  common  to  Deuteronomy  with  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  and  so  is  the  old  and  rare  form  of 
writing  TjS^|)On,  and  the  termination  of  the  future 
m  j-V.  The  last,  according  to  Konig  (A.  T.  Stud. 
2  Heft)  is  more  common  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
«ny  other  book  :  it  occurs  58  times  in  Deuteronomy. 
Twice  even  in  the  preterite,  viii.  3,  16,  a  like  ter- 
mination presents  itself;  on  the  peculiaritj  of  which 
Ewald  (§190  6,  note)  remarks,  as  being  the  ori- 
ginal and  fuller  form.  Other  archaisms  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  five  books  are  :  the  shortening 
of  the  Hiphil,  mi-h,  i.  33  ;  "Wvh,  xxvi.  12,  &c. ; 
the  use  of  K"lp=mp,  "  to  meet ;"  the  construction 
of  the  passive  with  ON  of  the  object  (for  instance, 
XX.  8) ;  the  interchange  of  the  older  3K>3  (xiv.  4) 
with  the  more  usual  K'HS  ;  the  use  of  "l-IDT  (instead 
of  IDT),  xvi.  16,  XX. 13,  a  form  which  disappears  al- 
together after  the  Pentateuch  ;  many  ancient  words, 
such  as  n*nN,  D-1p%  lil^  O:^,  Ex.  xiii.  12). 
Amongst  these  are  some  which  occur  besides  only 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very  late  writers, 
like  Ezekiel,  who,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  decay 
of  a  language,  studiously  imitated  the  oldest  forms  ; 
some  which  are  found  aftei-wards  only  in  poetry, 
as  D''S7N  (vii.  13,  xxviii.  4,  &c.),  and  D''nO,  so 
common  in  Deuteronomy.  Again,  this  book  has  a 
number  of  words  which  have  an  archaic  character. 
Such  are,  K'O'in  (for  the  later  ^50),  Wti  (instead 
of  ^p) ;  the  old  Canaanite  f^sf  ,1  nilPl^y,  "  off- 
spring of  the  flocks ;"  )-11K^J,  which  as  a  name  of 
Israel  is  borrowed.  Is.  xliv.  2;  {"Tin,  i.  41,  "to 
act  rashly  ;"  Jn''3pn,  "to  be  silent;"  p'»3yn  (xv. 
14),  "  to  give,"  lit.  "  to  put  like  a  collar  on  the  neck ;" 
ISynn,  "  to  play  the  lord  ;"  nHD,  "  sickness." 

2.  A  fondness  for  the  use  of  figures  is  another 
peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy.  See  xxix.  17,  18 ; 
xxviii.  13,  44  ;  i.  31, 44 ;  viii.  5  ;  xxviii.  29,  49.  Of 
similar  comparisons  there  are  but  few  (Delitzsch  says 
but  three)  in  the  other  books.  The  results  are  most 
surprising  when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the 
Boc!:  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one 
hand,  <-..id  with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic) 
on  the  other.  To  cite  but  one  example:  the  images 
of  .dsvouring  fire  and  of  the  bearing  on  eagles'  wings 
occur  only  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in 
Oeuteronomy.  Comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  17,  with  Deut.  iv. 
24,  ix.  3;  and  Ex.  xix.  4,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 
So  again,  not  to  mention  numberless  undesigned 
3oiiicidences  between  Ps.  xc.  and  the  book  of  Deutero- 
ncmy,  esj^cially  chap,  xxxii.,  we  need  only  here  cit« 
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tb»  TWse  on*  nfe^D  (Ps.  xc.  17),  "  *utk  of  t!i« 
hands,"  as  desciiptive  of  human  action  genei-aily 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Deut.  ii.  7,  liv. 
29,  xvi.  15,  xxiv.  19,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  9.  The  sanno 
close  affinity,  both  as  to  matter  and  style,  exists  be- 
tween the  section  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
in  Leviticus  (ch.  xvii.-xx.,  so  manifestly  different 
from  the  rest  of  that  book),  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  and  Deuteronomy. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more 
might  be  said — for  a  whole  harvest  has  been  gleaned 
on  this  field  by  Schultz  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
woi-k  on  Deuteronomy — in  addition  to  all  these 
peculiarities  which  are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evi- 
dence strong  and  clear  of  post-Mosaic  times  and 
writings.  I'he  attempt  by  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  K.  xxii.  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  to  bring  down 
Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  time  of  Manasseh  fails 
utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish  prophets 
borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from  Deu- 
teronomy. Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquaint- 
ance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as 
ii.  9,  iv.  11,  ix.  7,  whose  matter  and  foim  ale  botb 
coloured  by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  is 
richer  than  Amos  in  these  references  to  the  past. 
whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  full  of  allusions  to  the 
whole  Law  (vi.  7,  xii.  4  &c.,  xiii.  9,  10),  in  one 
passage,  viii.  12,  using  the  remarkable  expression  "  I 
have  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things  of  my 
Law,"  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (comp.  xi. 
8  with  Deut.  xxix.  22),  and  in  many  places  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Comp.  iv.  13  with 
Deut.  xii.  2 ;  viii.  13  with  Deut.  xxviii.  68 ;  xi.  3 
with  Deut.  i.  31 ;  xiii.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  11-14. 
Isaiah  begins  his  prophecy  with  the  words,  "  Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,"  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.  1.  In  fact,  echoes 
of  tlie  tones  of  Deuteronomy  are  heard  throughout 
the  solenm  and  majestic  discourse  with  which  his 
prophecy  opens.  (See  Caspari,  Beitrage  zur  Einl. 
in  d.  Buck  lesaia,  p.  203-210.)  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Micah.  In  his  protest  against  the 
apostasy  of  the  nation  fiom  the  Covenant  with 
Jehovah,  he  appeals  to  the  mountains  as  the  sure 
foundations  of  the  earth,  in  like  manner  as  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxii.  1,  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 
controversy  of  Jehovah  with  His  people  (Mic.  vi. 
3-5)  is  a  compendium  as  it  were  of  the  history  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  Exodus  onwards,  whilst  the 
expression  0^12]/  IT'S,  "Slave-house"  of  Egypt  is 

•tsiken  from  Deut.  vii.  8,  xiii.  5.  In  vi.  8,  there  is 
no  doubt  an  allusion  to  Deut.  x.  12,  and  the  threat- 
enings  of  vi.  13-16  remind  us  of  Deut.  xxviii.  as 
well  as  of  Lev.  xxvi. 

Since,  then,  not  only  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  bu< 
Amos  and  Hosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the 
words  of  Deuteronomy,  as  well  as  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
see  at  once  how  untenable  is  the  theory  of  those 
who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  that  Deuteronomy  was 
composed  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  does,  during  that  of  Hezekiah. 

But,  in  truth,  the  Book  speaks  for  itself.  No 
'mitator  could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We 
Bcai-cely  need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to 
t&  own  authorship.  But,  having  it,  we  find  all  the 
jitarnal  evidence  conspiring  to  show  that  it  came 
tiom  Moses.  Those  magnificent  discourses,  the  gi-and 
roll  of  vfhich  can  be  heard  and  felt  even  in  a  trans- 
lation, came  warm  from  .1  £  heart  <md  fresh  from 
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the  lips  of  Israel's  Lawgiver.  They  are  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  solicitude  which  is  nothing  less  than 
parental.  It  is  the  father  uttering  his  dying  advico 
to  his  children,  no  less  than  the  Prophet  counselling 
and  admonishing  his  people.  What  book  can  vie 
with  it  either  in  majesty  or  in  tenderness  ?  What 
words  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genuine- 
ness ?  If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timorous  refonner,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  fiom 
the  name  of  Moses,  then  assuredly  all  arguments 
irawn  from  inteiiial  evidence  for  the  composition 
nf  any  work  are  utterly  useless.  We  can  never  tell 
whether  an  author  is  wearing  thi;  mask  of  another, 
or  whether  it  is  he  himself  who  speaks  to  us. 

In  spite  therefore  of  the  dogmatism  of  modern 
cntics,  we  declare  unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 

Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry. 

1.  The  Book  of  Genesis  rests  chiefly  on  docu- 
ments much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Moses,  though 
it  was  probably  brought  to  very  nearly  its  present 
shape  either  by  Moses  himself,  or  by  one  of  the 
elders  who  acted  under  him. 

2.  The  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
are  to  a  great  ext«nt  Mosaic.  Besides  those  por- 
tions which  are  expressly  declared  to  have  been 
written  by  him  (see  above),  other  portions,  and 
especially  the  legal  sections,  were,  if  not  actually 
written,  in  all  probability  dictated  by  him. 

3.  Deuteronomy,  excepting  the  concluding  part, 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Moses,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  wi-itten  before 
the  three  preceding  books,  because  the  legislation 
in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the  more  formal 
is  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deuteronomy  is 
the  spiritual  interpretation  and  applicatJMi  of  the 
Law.  But  the  letter  is  always  before  the  spirit ; 
tlie  thing  before  its  interpretation. 

5.  The  first  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Israelites  entered  Canaan.  It  is  piobable  that 
Joshua,  and  the  elders  who  were  associated  with 
him,  would  provide  for  its  formal  arrangement, 
custody,  and  transmission. 

6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally  assume  its 
present  shape  till  its  revision  was  undertaken  by 
Ezra  after  the  return  fi-om  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

IV.  Literature: 

1.  Amongst  the  earlier  Patristic  expositors  may 
be  mentioned — 

Augustine,  De  Genesi  contra  Manich. ;  De 
Genesi  ad  littcram ;  Locntiones  {Gen. — Jud.) ;  and 
Quaestiones  in  Heptateuchum. 

Jerome,  Liber  Quaestionum  Hehraicarum  in 
Genesim. 

Chrysostom,  In  Genesim,  Homiliae  et  Sermones. 
(0pp.  Montiaucon,  vol.  vi.  With  these  will  also  be 
found  those  of  Severian  of  Gabala.) 

Theodoret,  Quaestiones  in  Gen,,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nuiner.,  Beat.,  &c. 

Ephraem  Syi-us,  Explanat.  in  Genesin. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Glaphyra  in  lihros  Mosis. 

2.  In  the  middle  ages  we  have  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators— Is;\aki  or  Rashi  (an  abbreviation  of  his 
name  Rabbi  Solomon  Isaaki,  sometimes  wrongly 
called  Jarchi)  of  Troyes,  in  the  11th  century; 
Aben-Ezra  of  Toledo  in  the  12th  ;  David  Kimchi 
of  Narbonne  in  the  loth. 

3.  Of  the  Refoimation  period  : — 

The  Commentary  of  Calvin  on  the  Five  Books  is 
a  ma.sterpiece  of  exposition, 
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Luther  wrote,  both  in  German  and  in  LntA 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  the  last  baing  finish«4 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

4.  Later  we  have  the  Commentaries  of  Calcviuty 
in  his  Bihlia  Illustrata,  and  Mercerus,  in  Genesin , 
Rivetus,  Exercitationes  in  Genesin,  and  Commenr 
tarii  in  Exodum,  in  his  0pp.  Theolog,  vol.  i.  Roter, 
1651 ;  Grotius,  Annot.  ad  Vet,  Test,  in  Opp,  vol.  i.; 
Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  Mosis  Prophetae,  Lib,  V. ;  in 
the  1st  vol.  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Amst.  1710,  with  a  special  dissertation,  De  Scrip- 
tore  Fentateuchi  Mose  ;  Spencer,  Ee  Legibus  iZis- 
braeorum. 

5.  The  number  of  books  written  on  this  subject 
in  Germany  alone,  during  the  last  century,  is  viiry 
considerable.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  General 
Introductions  of  Michaelis,  Eichhorn  (5  vols.  1823), 
Jahn  (1814),  De  Wette  (7th  ed.  1852),  Keil  (1st 
ed.  1853),  Havernick  (1856),  Bleek  (1861),  Sta- 
helin  (1862).  Further,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  Authentie  des  Pentateuchs  (1836, 1839) ; 
Ranke's  Untersuchungen  (1834);  Diechsler,  Ein- 
heit  ^c,  der  Genesis  (1838);  Konig,  Alt.  Stud. 
(2  Heft,  1839);  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  Alien  Bundes 
(2nd  ed.  1853):  and  on  the  other  to  Ewald, 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israels  ;  Von  Lengerke,  Ke- 
naan  (1844)  ;  Stahelin,  Krit.  Untersuchungen 
(1843) ;  Bertheau,  Die  Sieben  Gruppen,  &c. 

As  Commentaries  on  the  whole  or  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  may  be  consulted — 

(1)  Critical : — Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  vol.  i.  3rd 
ed.  (1821);  Knobel  (on  all  the  books),  in  the 
Kurzgef.  Exeget.  Handbuch ;  Tuch,  Die  Genesis 
(1838)  ;  Schumann,  Genesis  (1829)  ;  Bunsen, 
Bibelwerk. 

(2)  F-xegetical: — Baumgarten,  Theol.  Commeni 
(1843),  Schroder,  Das  Erste  Buch  Mose  (1846); 
Delitzsch,  Genesis  (3rd  ed.  1861);  Schultz,  Z'c'm- 
teronomium  (1859).  Much  will  be  found  bearing 
on  the  general  question  of  the  authorship  and  date 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Introductions  to  the  last 
two  of  these  works. 

In  England  may  be  mentioned  Graves'  Lectures 
on  the  Inst  four  Boohs  of  the  Pentateuch,  who 
argues  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.  So 
also  do  Kawlinsoii  on  The  Pentateuch,  in  Aids  to 
Faith,  1862  ;  and  M'Caul  on  the  Mosaic  Cosinogong, 
in  the  same  volume ;  though  the  Ibrmer  admits  thai 
Moses  made  free  use  of  ancient  documents  in  com- 
piling  Genesis. 

Davidson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Home's  Intro- 
duction, vol.  ii.  (10th  ed.  1856),  argues  for  two 
documents,  and  supposes  the  Jehovist  to  have  writ- 
ten in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Elohist  in 
that  of  Joshua,  and  the  two  to  have  been  incor- 
porated in  one  work  in  the  reign  of  Saul  or  David. 
He  maintains,  however,  the  Mosaic  authorship  c' 
Deuteronomy. 

The  chief  American  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  Pentateuch  aie  Stuart,  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  Bush,  Commentaries  on  the  Five 
Books.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

PENTECOST  c^'b)}^  n-133  yi^r}  an 

(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  ;  eopri)  Bepitrfiov  irpccToyen^ 
fxaraiv  ;  soleninitas  messis  primitivorum  ;  "the 
feast  of  harvest,  the  first  fruits  of  thy  labours  :" 
nyiK'  in  (Ex.  xxxlv.  22  ;  Deut.  xvi.'lO) ;  lo;rJ) 
f^dofidSaiv  ;  solemnitas  hebdomadanim  "  the  feast 
of  weeks:"  D^")-133n  □1''  (Num.  xxviii.26,cf.  Lev. 
xs:ii.  17);  ijufpa  rij'  I'ftov;  dies  primitivorum; 
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'*  the  day  of  first  fruits."  In  later  t'mes  it  appears 
to  bavc  been  called  CtJ'Dn  DV  (oeu  Joseph.  B.  J. 
li.  H.  §1)  ;  and  hence,  riixipa  ttjs  YltvTTjKoffrrts 
(Tob.  ii.  1  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32;  Acts  ii.  1,  xx.  16  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  But  the  more  common  Jewish  name 
wa.s  JTl^y*  (in  Chaklee,  NJTI^iJ?  ;   'AaapBa,    in 

Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10.  §6).  The  second  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews.  It  fell  in  due  coarse  on 
the  sixth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  accordinrj  to 
the  Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  most 
important  passages  relating  to  it  are,  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut.  xvi. 
9-12. 

I.  The  time  of  the  festival  was  calculated  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  I6th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a  reckoning  should  be  kept 
from  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbatli  "  ''  (Lev.  xxiii. 
11,  15)  [Passover,  II.  3]  to  the  morrow  after 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  week,  which  would 
of  course  be  the  fiftieth  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16  ; 
Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  fifty  days  formally  included 
tlie  period  of  grain-harvest,  commencing  with  the 
oflering  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-haivest  in 
the  Passover,  and  ending  with  that  of  the  two  first 
loaves  which  were  made  from  the  wheat-harvest,  at 
this  festivaL 

It  was  the  offering  of  these .  two  loaves  which 
was  the  distinguishing  rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
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»  This  word  in  the  0.  T.  is  applied  to  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Passover  and  the  eighth  day  of  Tabernacles,  but  not 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  [Passover,  note  ',  p.  714.]  On 
its  application  to  Pentecost,  which  is  found  in  the  Mishna 
(Roih  hash.  i.  2,  and  Chagigah,  ii.  4,  &c.),  In  the  Targum 
(Num.  xxviii.  26),  In  Josephus,  and  elsewhere  (see  $  v.). 

•>  There  has  been  from  early  times  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  nH^JTI  milD- 
It  has  however  been  generally  held,  by  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  of  all  ages,  that  the  sabbath  here  spoken 
of  is  the  first  day  of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the 
15th  of  Nisan,  mentioned  Lev.  xxiii.  1.    In  like  manner 

the  word  ri3tJ*  is  evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  32) ;  and  jinSK'  (sdbbati 
observatio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Ta- 
bernacles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  LXX. 
80  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hapdly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the  first 
day  "  (i.  e.  of  the  festival)  :  ri  eiTavpt.ov  ttJ!  npuyrri';.  The 
word  in  vers.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood  as 
"week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  o-ajS^arain  the  N.  1'. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Luke  xviil.  1 2 ;  John  xx.  ] ,  S'c).  But  some 
have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath  to  mean  nothing  but 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  "  the  sabbath  of  creation," 
as  the  Jewish  writers  have  called  it ;  and  they  see  a  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  same  word  in  the  gencal  sense 
of  week  as  a  period  of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can 
only  mean  a  regular  week,  beginning  with  the  first  day, 
gad  ending  with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Balthusian  (or 
Sadducean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  sup- 
posed that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  the 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost  would 
thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Hitzig 
(_0ste7-n  und Pfingsten,  Heidelberg,  1H37)  has  put  forth  the 
notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began  a  new  week  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that  the  7th,  14th,  and 
21i't  of  Nisan  were  always  Sabbath  days.  He  imagines 
tliat  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"  from  which  Pente- 
cost was  reckoned,  was  the  22nd  day  of  the  month,  the  day 
after  the  proper  termination  of  the  Passover.  He  is  well 
answered  by  BUhr  {Symbolik,  ii.  620),  who  refers  espe- 
cial! j  to  Josh.  v.  11.  as  proving,  in  connexion  with  Ihe  law 
lu  l*v.  xsiii.  14,  tliat  the  omer  was  offerol  on  the  IGth 
VOL.  II. 


Ihuy  were  to  1»  leavened.  Each  loaf  was  to  con- 
tain the  tenth  oi"  an  ephah '  (i.  e.  about  3J  quarts; 
of  the  finest  wheat-Hour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17).  The  flour  -was  to  be  the  pioduce  of  the 
l.ind.'*  The  loaves,  along  with  ii  peace-otlering  ot' 
two  lambs  of  tlie  first  year,  were  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord  and  given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same 
time  a  special  sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  one  young  bullock  and  two 
rams,  as  a  burnt-otiering  (accompanied  by  the  proper 
meat  and  drink  otlerings),  and  a  Icid  for  a  sin-otiieriug 
(Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19).  Besides  the.se  oti'erings,  if  we 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  the  Kabbinical  writers, 
it  appears  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs, 
as  a  burnt-oil'ering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).*  At  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  festivals,  a  free-will  offering  was 
to  be  made  by  each  person  who  came  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, according  to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi. 
10).  [Passover,  p.  714,  note  ».]  It  would  seem 
that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a  more  free  and 
hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the  Passover,  which 
was  rather  of  the  kind  which  belongs  to  the  mere 
family  gathering.  In  this  respect  it  resembled  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Levite,  the  strangei-,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were  to  be  brought  within 
its  influence  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14).  The  mention  of 
the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the  fields  at  harvest  for 
"  the  poor  and  the  stranger,"  in  connexion  with 


of  the  month.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  words  in 
that  passage,  |*^Nn  "1-IIiy,  mean  merely  co7-m  of  the 
land,  not  as  in  A.  V.  •'  the  old  com  of  the  land."  "  The 
morrow  after  the  Passover"  (nDSH  mriJD)  might  at 
first  sight  seem  to  express  the  15th  of  Nisan;  but  the 
expression  may,  on  the  whole,  with  more  probability, 
be  taken  as  equivalent  with  "  the  morrow  after  the  Sab- 
bath," that  is,  the  16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh.  v.  11 ; 
Masius  and  Drusius,  on  the  same  text,  In  the  Crit.  Sac.' 
Biihr,  Symb.  ii.  621 ;  Selden,  De  Anno  Civili,  ch.  7  ;  Bar 
tenora,  in  Chagigah,  ii.  4 ;  Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  xx. ;  Fagius, 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  15 ;  Drusius,  Nota£  Majores  in  Lev.  xxiii.  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  LXX.  omit  rrj  erraiipiov 
ToC  TTcicrxa,  according  to  the  texts  of  Tischendoff  and 
ThSile. 

c  The  I'll^y,  or  tenth  (in  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal "),  Is  ex- 
plained in  Num.  v.  15,  nQ^NH  r\''yh>'}},  "  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah."  It  is  sometimes  called  ^^1?,  omer, 
literally,  a  handful  (Ex.  xvi.  36),  the  same  word  which 
is  applied  to  the  fii'st  sheaf  of  the  Passover.  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  vlii.  2,  }9.)    [Weights  and  Measures.] 

d  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  words  in  Lev.  xxiii.  17 
which  stand  in  the  A.  V.  "out  of  your  habitations."  and 
in  the  Vulgate,  "  ex  omnibus  habltaculis  vestris."  The 
Hebrew  word  is  not  0^2,  a  house,  as  the  home  of  a 
family,  but  3C;^10,  a  place  of  abode,  as  the  territory 
of  a  nation.  The  LXX.  has,  otto  t^s  KaroiKias  vfiiuv; 
Jonathan,  "  e  loco  habitalionum  vestrum."  See  Drusius, 
in  Crit.  Sac. 

«  The  differing  statements  respecting  the  proper  sacri- 
fices for  the  day  in  Lev.  xxiii.  18,  and  Num.  xxviii.  27,  are 
thus  reconciled  by  the  Jewish  writers  (Mishna,  Menachotli, 
iv.  2,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora  and  Maimonides). 
Josephus  appears  to  add  the  two  statements  together, 
not  quite  accurately,  and  does  not  treat  them  as  relating 
to  two  distinct  sacrifices  {Ant.  iii.  10.  $6).  He  enumerate;, 
as  the  whole  of  the  offerings  for  the  day,  a  single  loaf,  two 
lambs  for  a  peace-offering,  three  bullocks,  two  rams  and 
fourteen  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  and  two  kids  for  a  sin- 
oflering.  Blihr,  Winer,  anJ  other  modem  rritics,  regard 
the  statements  as  discordant,  and  prefer  that  of  Num. 
xxviii.  as  being  most  iu  harmony  wf  lU  the  eacrlflces  wbxa 
belonR  to  the  olhur  festivals. 

S  E 
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Potiteoofet,  may  perhaps  have  a  bearing  on  the  libe- 
relity  which  belonged  to  the  festival  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22).  At  Pentecost  (as  at  tlie  Passover)  the  people 
wei'e  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
they  were  especially  admonished  of  their  obligation 
to  keep  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xvi.  12). 

II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
Jewish  winters  respecting  the  observance  of  Pente- 
cost, the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  best 
worthy  of  notice.  The  flour  for  the  loaves  was 
Bitted  with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  over.  They 
wore  made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two 
days  before  the  occasion  {Menackoth,  vi.  7,  xi.  9). 
They  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  particular  foiTQ. 
rhey  were  seven  palms  in  length  and  four  in  breadth 
{Menachoth,  xi.  4,  with  Maimonides'  note).  The  two 
Iambs  for  a  peace-offei-ing  were  to  be  waved  by  the 
priest,  before  they  were  slaughtered,  along  with  the 
loaves,  and  afterwards  the  loaves  were  waved  a 
second  time  along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs. 
One  loaf  was  given  to  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
to  the  ordinary  priests  who  officiated '  (Maimon.  in 
Tamid,  c.  8,  quoted  by  Otho).  The  bread  was  eaten 
ihat  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  no  fragment  of 
it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  morning  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3 ;  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6^. 

Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  observance  of 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a  single  day,  the  Jews  in  foreign 
countries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  to 
two  days.  They  have  treated  the  Feast  of  Trum- 
pets in  the  same  way.  The  alteration  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  possibility  of  an  error 
in  calculating  the  true  day.K  It  is  said  by  Barte- 
nora  and  Maimonides  that,  while  the  Temple  was 
standing,  though  the  religious  rites  were  confined 
to  the  day,  the  festivities,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
gifts,  continued  through  seven  days  (Notes  to  Cha- 
gigah,  ii.  4).  The  Hallel  is  said  to  have  been  simg 
at  Pentecost  as  well  as  at  the  Passover  (Lightfoot, 
Temple  Service,  §3).  The  concourse  of  Jews  who 
attended  Pentecost  in  later  times  appears  to  have 
been  very  great  (Acts  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13, 
§14,  xvii.  10,  §2 ;  B.  J.  ii.  3,  §1). 

No  occasional  offering  of  first-fruits  could  be 
made  in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  [Biccurim, 
i.  3,  6).  Hence  probably  the  two  loaves  were  desig- 
nated "  the  first  of  the  first-fruits"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19) 
[Passover,  p.  715,  note  °],  although  the  offering 
of  the  omer  had  preceded  .them.  The  proper  time 
for  ofl'ering  fii-st-fniits  was  the  interval  between 
Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  {Bice.  i.  6,  10 ;  comp. 
Ex.  xxiii.  16).     [First  Fruits.] 

The  connexion  between  the  omer  and  the  two 
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loave.*^  0*'  Pentecost  appears  never  t  o  have  been  !t>6t 
sight  of  The  former  was  called  by  Philo,  -pot- 
6pTios  erepas  eoprris  fxei^ovos  •"  (De  Sept.  §21, 
V.  25  ;  comp.  De  Decern  Orac.  iv.  302,  ed.  Tauch) 
The  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost 
was  e\'i(lentiy  regarded  as  a  religi?\is  season.'  The 
custom  has  probably  been  handed  down  fi-om  ancient 
times,  which  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews,  of 
keeping  a  regular  computation  of  the  fifty  diys  ly 
a  formal  observance,  beginning  with  a  short  prayer 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  con- 
tinued on  each  succeeding  day  by  a  solenm  declara- 
tion of  its  number  in  the  succession,  at  evening 
prayer,  while  the  members  of  the  family  are  stand- 
ing with  respectful  attention''  (Buxt.  Syn.  Jnd, 
XX.  p.  440). 

III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  Acts  ii.  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  L-ghtfoot  contends  that  the  passage,  iv 
T^  ffvfj.TT\-qpovij&ai  tV  rjix^pav  ttjs  TlevTfiKoarjjS, 
means,  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  passed, 
and  considers  that  this  rendering  is  countenanced 
by  the  words  of  the  Vulgate,  "  cum  complerentur 
dies  Pentecostes."  He  supposes  that  Pentecost  fell 
that  year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that  it  was  on  the 
ensuing  Lord's  day  that  ^vav  ETravres  6fio6vixaShv 
iirl  rh  avrS  (Exercit.  in  Act.  ii.  1).  Hitzig,  on 
the  other  hand  (  Ostem  wid  Pjingsten,  Heidelberg, 
1837),  would  render  the  words,  "  As  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  npproaching  its  fulfilment."  Neander 
has  replied  to  the  latter,  and  has  maintained  the 
common  interpretation  {Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church,  i.  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  this 
Pentecost  fell,  must  of  course  be  detei-mined  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the 
day  on  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  [Pass- 
over, III.]  If  it  was  the  legal  paschal  supper,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  the  Sabbath  during  which 
our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave  was  the  day  of  the  omei', 
Pentecost  must  have  followed  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
if  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was 
crucified  on  the  14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion must  have  been  the  ('ay  of  the  omer,  and 
Pentecost  must  have  occurred  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week. 

IV.  There  is  no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of 
any  historical  significance  belonging  to  Pentecost. 
But  most  of  the  Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded 
the  day  as  the  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  made  out  from  Ex.  xix, 
that  the  Law  was  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  (Selden,  De  Jur.  Nat. 


t  In  Uke  manner,  the  leavened  bread  which  was  offered 
with  the  ordinary  peace-offering  was  waved  and  given  to 
the  priest  who  sprinkled  the  blood  (Lev.  vii.  13,  14). 

g  Lightfoot,  Exercit.  ffeb.  Acts  ii.  1 ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv. 
4,5;  Selden,  De  Ann.  Civ.  c.  vii. 

h  He  elsewhere  mentions  the  festival  of  Pentecost  with 
the  game  marked  respect  He  speaks  of  a  peculiar  feast 
Kept  by  the  Tlierapeutae  as  n-poedpTios  fieyt'cmjs  copras 
K.  UevrriKoiTTri^  {De  Vit,  Contemp.  v.  334). 

'  According  to  the  most  generally  received  interpretation 
of  the  word  devrepoTrpioTO!  (Luke  vi.  1).  the  period  was 
niarl<ed  by  a  regularly  designated  succession  of  Sabbaths, 
Blmilar  to  the  several  successions  of  Sundays  in  our  own 
■»lpiidar.  It  is  assumed  that  the  day  of  the  omer  was 
called  ievTepa  (in  the  LXX.,  Lev.  xxiii.  11,  rj  evavpLov 
T^9  Tpu)T>)s).  The  Sabbath  which  came  next  after  it  was 
Jemed  SevTeponpiaTOV  ;  the  second,  fievTepoSeuTcpoj' ;  the 
thirl.  Smr€f>6TpiTov ;  and  so  onwards,  till  Pentecost,   'lids 


explanation  was  first  proposed  by  Scaliger  (De  Emend.  Temp, 
lib.  vi.  p.  557),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Frischmuth,  Pe- 
tavius,  Casaubon,  Lightfoot,  Godwyn,  Carpzov,  and  ciauy 
others. 

ii  The  less  educated  of  the  modem  Jews  regard  the  fifty 
days  with  strange  superstition,  and,  it  would  seem,  are 
always  impatient  for  them  to  come  to  an  end.  Imris^ 
their  continuance,  they  have  a  dread  of  sudden  death,  of  th« 
effect  of  malaria,  and  of  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  over 
children.  They  relate  with  gross  exaggeration  the  case  of  a 
great  mortality  which,  during  the  first  twenty-three  days 
of  the  period,  befel  the  pupils  of  Akiba,  the  great  Mishnioal 
doctor  of  the  second  century,  at  Jaffa.  They  do  not  ride, 
or  drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  unless  they  are  impelled  by 
absolute  necessity.  They  are  careful  not  to  whistle  in  the 
evening,  lest  it  should  bring  ill  luck.  They  scrupnlonsly 
put  off  marriages  till  Pentecost.  (Stauben,  La  VitJuirt  en 
AUace  (Paris,  I860),  p.  124  ;  Mills,  British  Jews,  p.  UOJJ 
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1  (Jent.  iii.  11).  It  has  beon  conipctiirrd  that  a 
ocinu«.\'inn  bctwoen  the  event  and  the  l'estiv;il  m;iy 
possibly  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  to  tiie  ob- 
seiTojice  of  the  Law  in  Deut.  xvi.  12.  But  neither 
Philo'='  nor  Josephus  has  a  word  on  the  Kiibject. 
There  is,  however,  a  tradition  of  a  custom  which 
Schottsjen  supposes  to  be  at  least  <is  ancient  as  the 
Apostolic  times,  that  the  night  before  Pentecost  was 
u  time  especially  appropriated  for  thanking  God  for 
the  gift  of  the  Law."  Several  of  the  Fathers  noticed 
tne  coincidence  of  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law 
with  that  of  the  festival,  and  made  use  of  it.  Thus 
Jerome  says,  "  Supputemus  numerum,  et  inve- 
nieraus  quinquagesimo  die  egressionis  Lsrael  ex 
Aes;ypto  in  vertice  montis  Sinai  legem  datam. 
Cnde  et  Pentecostes  celebratur  solemnitas,  et  postea 
Evangelii  sacramentum  Spiritus  Sancti  descensione 
completm-  "  (^Epist.  ad  Fabiolam,  Mansio  XII.). 
St.  Augustin  speaks  in  a  similar  manner :  "  Pente- 
ccsten  etiam,  id  est,  a  passione  et  resurrectione 
Doixjmi,  qumquagesimum  diem  celebraraus,  quo 
nobis  Sanctum  Spiritum  Paracletum  quem  pro- 
miserat  misit:  quod  futurum  etiam  per  Judaeorum 
pascha  signiricatum  est,  cum  quinquagesimo  die 
post  celebrationem  ovLs  occisae,  Moyses  digito  Dei 
scriptam  legem  accepit  in  monte  "  {Contra  Faustum, 
lib.  xxxii.  c.  12).  The  later  Rabbis  spoke  with 
confidence  of  the  conraiemoration  of  the  Law  as  a 
prime  object  in  the  institutijn  of  the  feast.  Mai- 
monides  says,  "  Festum  septimanarum  est  dies  ille, 
quo  lex  data  fuit.  Ad  hujus  diei  honorem  pertinet 
quod  dies  a  praecedenti  solenni  festo  (P;\scha)  ad 
ilium  usque  diem  numerantur  "  [More  Nemchim, 
iii.  41).  Abarbanel  recognises  the  fact,  but  denies 
that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  institution  of 
the  feast,  observing,  "  lex  divina  non  opus  habet 
sanctificatione  diei,  quo  ejus  memoria  recolatur." 
He  adds,  "  causa  festi  septimanarum  est  initium 
messis  ti'itici "  Hn  Leg.  2G'2).  But  in  general  the 
Jewish  writers  of  modern  times  have  expressed 
themselves  on  the  subject  without  hesitation,  and, 
in  thf  rites  of  the  day,  as  it  is  now  observed,  the 
gift  of  the  Law  is  kept  prominently  in  view.* 

V.  If  the  feast  of  Pentecost  stood  without  an 
organic  connexion  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  uo  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  Every  referen'.«  to  its 
meaning  seems  to  bear  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  grain-harvest.  It  might  have  been  a 
Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper  reference  to  the 
election  of  the  chosen  lace.  It  might  have  taken  a 
place  in  the  I'eligion  of  any  people  who  merely  felt 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
Bnd  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  But  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact 
of  a  race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 

"  Phllo  expressly  states  that  it  was  at  the  Feast  of 
fnunpets  that  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  commemorated 
(Z*  Sept.  c.  22).    [Tbumpeis,  Feast  of.] 

"  llor.  neb.  in  Act.  ii.  1.  Schbttgen  conjectures  that  the 
Apostles  on  the  occasion  there  spoken  of  were  assembled  to- 
jtther  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom. 

•  Some  of  the  Jews  adorn  their  houses  with  flowers,  and 
wear  wrc.iths  on  their  heads,  with  the  declared  purpose  of 
testifying  their  Joy  in  the  possession  of  the  Law.  They  also 
eat  snch  food  as  is  prepared  with  millt,  because  the  pur;!;' 
of  the  divine  law  is  likened  to  millc.  (Compare  the  ex- 
pr:^ss!ou,  "  tbe  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  1  I'ei.  n.  2.) 
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It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stootl  aj  the  eli- 
minating point  of  the  Pentecostal  season,  if  thi 
ort'ering  of  the  omer  was  a  supplication  tor  th« 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
mencing, and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a  higher  significance  in  consequen>je 
of  the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Pass- 
over. It  was  thus  set  foj-th  that  He  who  had 
delivered  His  people  from  Egypt,  who  had  raised 
them  from  the  condition  of  slaves  to  that  of  fiee 
men  in  immediate  covenant  with  Himself,  was  the 
same  that  was  sustaining  them  with  bread  from  year 
to  year.  The  inspired  t:!acher  declared  to  God's 
chosen  one,  "  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  He 
filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat"  (Ps. 
cxlvii.  14).  If  we  thus  regard  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost as  the  solemn  tei-mination  of  the  consecrated 
period,  intended,  jis  the  seasons  came  round,  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  the  people,  we  may  see  the 
fitness  of  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  have  mostly 
called  it,  fl^^fy,  the  concluding  assembly. v  [Pass- 
over, p.  714,  note  i.] 

As  the  two  loaves  were  leavened,  they  could  not 
be  ofFer<;d  on  the  altar,  like  the  unleavened  sacrificial 
bread.  [Passover,  IV,  3  (6).]  Abarbanel  {in 
Lev.  xxiii.)  has  proposed  a  reason  for  their  not 
being  laavened  which  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  He  thinks  tliat  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  actual 
condition  in  which  it  ministers  to  the  support  ot 
human  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  most  signi- 
ficant manner,  what  is  evidently  the  idea  of  the 
festival. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain-harvest  in 
the  Holy  Land  was  in  all  ysars  precisely  completed 
between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeks  was  evidently  appointed  in  confoi'mity 
with  the  Sabbatical  number,  which  so  frequently 
recurs  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
[Feasts  ;  Jubilee.]  Hence,  probably,  the  prevail- 
ing use  of  the  name,  "  The  Feast  of  VVeeks,"  which 
might  always  have  suggested  the  close  religious  con- 
nexion in  which  the  festival  stood  to  the  Passover. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  any  direct  autho- 
rity in  the  0.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on  which 
the  festival  was  observed  with  that  on  which  the  Law 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Moses,  should  liave 
strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  Christians  in  the 
eaily  ages  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  Providence 
had  ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come 
down  in  a  special  manner,  to  give  spiritual  life  and 
unity  to  the  Church,  on  that  very  same  day  in  the 
year  on  which  the  Law  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
childi-en  of  Israel  which  gave  to  them  national  life 
and  unity.  They  must  have  seen  that,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  Law  had  completed  the  deliverance  of 
the  Hebrew  race  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  perfected  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth. 


It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  though  in  no  wise  con- 
nected with  the  present  argument,  that,  in  the  service 
of  the  synagogue,  the  book  of  Ruth  is  read  througb 
at  Pentecost,  from  the  comiexion  of  its  subjtot  »?ith  har- 
vest. (Buxt.  Syn.  Jud.  xx. ;  La  Vie  Juive  en  Alsacs. 
pp.  129,  142.) 

p  So  Oodwyn,  Lightfoot,  Roland,  Biihr.  The  fuU  macat 
appears  to  have  been  HDS  7^  D^^'V,  the  concJadt!^ 
assembJy  of  the  Fassove^  The  designation  of  tne  offer' 
ing  of  the  omer  usea  by  Philo,  upoeoprio?  rrcpav  «cp7^ 
ixei^oi'oi,  striking!}'  lends  to  the  same  purpose. 

&  S  2 
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It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  Pentecost  ( 
was  the  last  Jewish  festival  (as  far  as  we  know) 
whii'h  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx.  IB, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be 
the  tirst  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  88,  96). 
It  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  Church's  birthday, 
and  the  Pentecostal  season,  the  period  between  it 
and  Easter,  bearing  as  it  does  such  a  clear  analogy 
to  the  filty  davs  of  the  old  Law,  thus  became  the 
ordinary  time  for  the  baptism  of  converts  (Tertullian, 
De  Bapt.  c.  19;  Jerome,  in  Zech.  xiv.  8). 

(Carpzov,  App.  Grit.  iii.  5;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  4; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  §3;  Exercit.  in  Act. 
ji.  1 ;  Bahr,  Symbolik,  iv.  3 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heh. 
T.  ii.  2,  III.  viii.  2  ;  Meyer,  De  Fest.  Heb.  ii.  13  ; 
Hupfeld,  De  Fest.  Heh.  ii. ;  Iken,  De  Duobus  Pani- 
MJs  Pentecost.  Brem.  1729  ;  Mishna,  Menachoth 
and  Biccurim,  with  the  Notes  in  Surcnhusius ; 
Drnsius,  Notae  Majores  in  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  21  {Crit. 
Sac.) ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rab.  s.  Festa ;  Buxtorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  c.  XX.)  [S.  C] 

PEN'UEL  (^X-13Q :  in  Gen.  fl^os  Beod,  else- 
where iaPi)vfi\ :  Phanuel).  The  usual,  and  pos- 
sibly the  original,  form  of  the  name  of  a  place  which 
first  appears  under  the  slightly  different  foim  of 
Peniel  ^Gen.  xxxii.  30,  31).  From  this  narrative 
it  is  evident  that  it  lay  somewhere  between  the 
ton-ent  Jabbok  and  Succoth  (comp.  xxxii.  22  with 
xxxiii.  17).  This  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
terms  of  its  next  occurrence,  when  Gideon,  pursuing 
the  hosts  of  the  Midianites  across  the  Jordan  into  the 
uplands  of  Gilead,  arrives  first  at  Succoth,  and  from 
thence  mounts  to  Penuel  (Judg.  viii.  5,  8).  It  had 
then  a  tower,  which  Gideon  destroyed  on  his  return, 
at  the  same  time  slaying  the  men  of  the  place 
because  they  had  refused  him  help  before  (ver.  17). 
Penuel  was  rebuilt  or  fortified  by  Jeroboam  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  xii.  25),  no  doubt 
on  account  of  its  commanding  the  fords  of  Succoth 
and  the  road  from  the  east  of  Jordan  to  his  capital 
city  of  Shechem,  and  also  perhaps  as  being  an  ancient 
sanctuary.  Succoth  has  been  identified  with  toler- 
able certainty  at  Sakut,  but  no  trace  has  yet  been 
found  of  Penuel.  [G.] 

PE'OR  ("liyBn,  "  the  Peor,"  with  the  def. 
article  :  rov  ^ioywp  :  mons  Phohor).  A  mountain 
iu  iMoab,  Irom  whence,  after  having  without  ellect 
ascended  the  lower  or  less  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth- 
Baal  and  Pisgah,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  conducted 
by  Balak  for  his  final  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii.  28 
only). 

Peor — or  more  accurately,  "the  Peor" — was 
"  facing  Jeshimon."  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Pisgah. 
3iit  unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
position  of  all  thiee,  so  that  nothing  can  be  infeiTed 
from  this  specification. 

In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Fogor  ;"  "  Bethphogor  ;" 
"Danaba")  it  is  stated  to  be  above  the  town  of 
libias  (the  ancient  Beth-aram ),  and  opposite  Jericho. 
Tic  towns  of  Bethpeor  and  Dinhaba  were  on  the 
mountain,  six  miles  from  Libias,  and  seven  from 
Heshbon,  respectively.  A  place  named  Fukharah  is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  towns  south  of  Es-Salt  in 
the  appendix  to  the  1st  edit,  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Bib.  Pes.  (iii.  App.  169),  and  this  is  placed  by 
Van  de  Velde  at  tJie  head  of  the   Wady  Eshteh, 

"  The  LXX.  have  here  represented  the  Hebrew  letter 
*wi  by  g,  as  they  b*ve  also  jr  Suk?;;!,  Gomorrah, 
4lba\lah.  &c. 
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8  miles  N.  E.  of  ffcsbdn.  But  in  our  present  i>{HO« 
ranee  of  these  regions  all  this  must  be  mere  nonjecturs, 

Gesenius  (Thes.  1119  a)  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Baal- Peor  deiived  his  name  fiom  the  mountAlo, 
not  the  mountain  from  him. 

A  Peor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  Phagor,  appears 
among  the  eleven  names  added  by  the  LXX.  to  the 
list  of  the  allotment  of  Judah,  between  Bethlehem 
and  Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  his 
translation  of  the  Onomasticon  as  Phaora.  It 
probably  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Beit  Fdghur 
or  Kirbet  Faghur,  5  miles  S.W.  of  Bethlehem, 
barely  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Hebron 
(Tobler,  itte  Wandcrung).  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  both  Peor  and  Pisgah,  names  so  prominently 
connected  with  the  East  of  Jordan,  should  be  found 
also  on  the  West. 

The  LXX.  also  read  the  name,  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  is  Pan  and  Pai,  as  Peor;  since  in  both 
cases  they  have  Phojor. 

2.  ("liy3,  without  the  article  :  ^oycip  :  idolum 
Phehor;  Phohor;  Beel  Phegor).  In  four  passages 
(Num.  XXV.  18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh.  xxii.  17) 
Peor  occurs  as  a  contraction  for  Baal-peor ;  always 
in  reference  to  the  hcentious  rites  of  Shittim  which 
brought  such  destruction  on  Israel.  In  the  three 
fiist  cases  the  expression  is,  the  "  matter,"  or  "  for 
the  sake"  (literally  "  word"  in  each)  "of  Peor;" 
in  the  fourth,  "  iniquity,  or  crime,  of  Peor."     [G.] 

PERA'ZIM,  MOUNT  (D''^n3-in  :  6pos  a<7e- 
;8ajj'*:  mons  divisioruni).  A  name  which  occurs  in 
Is.  xxviii.  21  only, — unless  the  place  which  it  desig- 
nates be  identicid  with  the  Baal-Perazim  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  one  of  David's  victories  over 
the  Philistines.  Isaiah,  as  his  manner  was  (comp. 
X.  26),  is  referring  to  some  ancient  triumphs  of  the 
arms  of  Israel  as  symbolical  of  an  event  shortly  to 
happen — 

Jehovah  shall  rise  up  as  at  Mount  Perazim, 
He  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibecn. 
The  commentators  almost  unanimously  take  his 
reference  to  be  to  David's  victories,  above  alluded  to, 
at  Baal  Perazim,  and  Gibeon  (Gesenius  ;  Strachey), 
or  to  tlie  former  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Canaanit«s  at  Gibeon  and 
Beth-horon  on  the  other  (Eichhorn;  Rosenmiiller  ; 
llichaelis).  Ewald  alone — perhaps  with  greater 
critical  sagacity  than  the  rest — doubts  that  David's 
victory  is  intended .  "  because  the  prophets  of  this 
period  are  not  in  the  habit  of  choosing  such  examples 
from  his  history  "  {Propheten,  i.  261). 

If  David's  victory  is  alluded  to  ic  this  passage  of 
the  prophet,  it  furnishes  an  example,  similar  to  that 
noticed  under  Oreb,  of  the  slight  and  casual  manner 
in  which  events  of  the  gravest  importance  are  some- 
times passed  over  in  the  Bible  narrative.  But  for 
this  later  reference  no  one  would  infer  that  the 
events  reported  in  2  Sam.  v.  18-25,  and  I  Chr.  xiv. 
8-17,  had  been  important  enough  to  sei-ve  as  a 
parallel  to  one  of  Jehovah's  most  tremendous  judg- 
ments. In  the  account  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii. 
4,  §1),  David's  victory  assumes  much  larger  pro- 
portions than  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  The  attack 
is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  "  all  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  with  many  other  warlike  nations  be- 
sides."    This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  manner  iu 

»  Pernaps  consiaering  the  'wrd  as  derived  from  \l\i^ 
which  the  LXX.  usually  render  by  a(r«/S^i 
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whirh  Josefinus,  app!ii>;."tly  from  rev,-ords  now  lost 
U>  us,  supplemfi'.ts  and  r'umoletes  the  scanty  narra- 
tives of  tne  Bibl-,  m  agreement  with  the  casual 
references  of  the  Prophets  or  Psalmists,  He  places 
the  scene  of  the  encounter  in  the  "  groves  of  weep- 
ing" as  if  alluding  to  the  Bac;i  of  Ps.  Ixxxiv. 

The  title  Mount  PerazLm,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Baal  Perazirrj  of  2  Sam.  v.  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  an  eminence  with  a  lieathen 
sanctuary  of  Baal  upon  it.  [BaaL,  vol.  i. 
p.  148.]  [G.] 

PE'EESH  (K'"]!  :  *ope's :  Fhares).  The  son 
of  Machir  by  his  wife  Maachah  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

PE'REZ  (ps  :  ♦opf's :  Phares).  The  "  chil- 
dren of  Perez,"  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  appear 
to  have  been  a  family  of  importance  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  the  reign  of  David  one  of  them  was 
chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first 
month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  3) ;  and  of  those  who  returned 
from  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  468,  some  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  are  mentioned  by  name  as  living  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xi.  4,  6).     [Pharez.] 

PE'REZ-UZ  ZA  (X;TV  )n2  :  Aiokott^  'oCd  : 
divisio  Oza),  1  Chr.  xiii.  il  ;  and 

PE'REZ-UZ'ZAH  (Hiy  'S  :  percussio  Oza), 
2  Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title  whiich  David  conferred  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon,  or  Cidon,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  sudden  death  of  Uzzah :  "  And 
David  was  wroth  because  Jehovali  had  broken  this 
breach  on  Uzzah  and  he'  called  the  place  '  Uzzah's 
breaking'  unto  this  day."  The  word perez  was  a 
favourite  with  David  .  on  such  occasions.  He  em- 
ploys it  to  commemorate  his  having  "  broken  up  " 
the  Philistine  force  in  the  valley  of  Kephaim  (2  Sam. 
V.  20).  [Baal  Perazim.]  He  also  uses  it  in  a 
subsequent    reference    to   Uzzah's    destruction    in 

1  Chr.  XV.  13. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statement  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  name  should  be  found  not  only 
in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  but  also  in  Josephus,  who 
says  {Ant.  vii.  4,  §2),  as  if  from  his  own  observation, 
"  the  place  where  he  died  is  even  now  (en  vvy) 
called  '  the  cleaving  of  Oza.' " 

The  situation  of  the  spot  is  not  known.  [Nachon.] 
If  this  statement  of  Josephus  may  be  taken  literally, 
it  would  however  be  worth  while  to  make  some 
search  for  traces  of  the  name  between  Jerusalem  and 
Kirjath-jearim.  [G.] 

PERFUMES  (nnbp).  The  free  use  of  per- 
fumes was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Orientals 
(Prov.  xxvii.  9),  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  more 
than  usually  sensitive  to  the  offensive  smells  en- 
gendered by  the  heat  of  their  climate  (Burckhardt's 
Travels,  ii.  85).  The  Hebrews  manufactured  their 
perfumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  aromatic  plants 
growing  in  their  own  country.  [Spices.]  The 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them  were  various  : 
occasionally  a  bunch  of  the  plant  itself  was  worn 
about  the  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  enclosed  in  a  bag 
(Cant.  i.  13);  or  the  plant  was  reduced  to  a  powder 
and  used  in  the  way  of  fumigation  (Cant.  iii.  6) ; 
or,  again,  the  aromatic  qualities  were  extracted  by 

*  Or,  with  equal  accuracy,  and  perhaps  more  conve- 
uience,  "one  called  It,"  that  is,  "it  was  called"— as  in 

2  K.  xviii.  4.    [Nehushtak.] 

b  K'S3n  TlS  ;  lit.  "houses  of  the  soul.' 

■•  A  eimilar  uoage  is  recorded  of  the  Indian  prince* ; — 
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some  process  of  boiling,  and  wore  then  niireJ  will, 
oil,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  ]jerson  in  the  way  o," 
ointment  (John  xii.  3) ;  or,  lastly,  the  scent  wa4 
carried  about  in  smelling-bottles ''  suspeniiol  iieni 
the  girdle  (Is.  iii.  2U).  Perfumes  entered  largely 
into  the  Temple  service,  in  tlie  two  forms  of  incense 
and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38).  Nor  were  they 
less  used  in  private  life:  not  only  were  they  applied 
to  the  person,  but  to  garments  (Ps.  xlv.  8  ;  Cant, 
iv.  11),  and  to  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  bc<ls 
(Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the 
same  compliments  were  probably  paid  in  ancient  as 
in  modern  times ;  the  rooms  were  fumigated;  the 
person  of  the  guest  was  sprinkled  with  rose-water ; 
and  then  the  incense  was  applied  to  his  face  and 
beard  (Dan.  ii.  46  ;  Lane's  Mud.  Eg.  ii.  14).  When 
a  royal  personage  went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attend- 
ants threw  up  "  pillars  of  smoke  "  •=  about  his  path 
(Cant.  iii.  6j.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  other 
practices,  such  as  scenting  the  breath  by  chewing 
frankincense  (Lane,  i.  246),  and  the  skin  by  washing 
in  rose-water  (Burckhardt's  Arab.  i.  6&~^,  and  fumi- 
gating drinkables  (Lane,  i.  185;  Burckhardt,  i.  52), 
were  also  adopted  in  early  times.  The  use  of  per- 
fumes was  omitted  in  times  of  mouining,  whence 
the  allusion  in  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  sweet  smell 
there  shall  be  stink."  The  prepai'ation  of  perfumes 
in  the  foiTn  either  of  omtment  or  incense  was  a 
recognised  profession''  among  the  Jews  (Ex.  xxx. 
25,  35;   Eccl.  x.  1).  [W.  L.  B.] 

PER'GA  (nepyrj),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Pamphylia,  situated  on  the  river  Cestius, 
at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  whose  temple  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the 
town  (Strab.  xiv.  667;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  20;  Plin.  v. 
26 ;  Mela,  i.  14  ;  Ptol.  v.  5,  §7).  The  goddess  and 
the  temple  are  represented  in  the  coins  of  Perga. 
The  Cestius  was  navigable  to  Perga ;  and  St.  Paul 
landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Paphos  (Acts  xiii. 
13).  He  visited  the  city  a  second  time  on  his  return 
from  the  interior  of  Pamphylia,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  there  (Acts  xiv.  25).  For  further  details  see 
Pamphylia.  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of 
Perga  at  a  spot  called  by  the  Turks  Eski-Kalesi, 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  132  ;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  190). 

PER'GAMOS    {ti   Tlepyafxos,   or   rb   rie'pT"- 

1^01').  A  city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Bakyr-tchai,  the  Caicus  of  antiquity,  and 
twenty  miles  from  its  present  mouth.  The  narje 
was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable  hill,  presenting 
a  conical  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  plain. 
The  local  legends  attached  a  sacred  character  to  this 
place.  Upon  it  the  Cabiri  were  said  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  birth  of  Zeus,  and  the  whole  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which 
afterwards  grew  up  around  the  original  Pergamos, 
to  have  belonged  to  these.  The  sacred  charactcL'  zi 
the  locality,  combined  with  its  natural  strength, 
seems  to  have  made  it,  like  some  others  of  the 
ancient  temples,  a  bank  for  chiefs  who  desired  to 
accumulate  a  large  amount  of  specie ;  and  Lysi- 
machus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  deposited 
there  an  enormous  sum  —  no  less  than  9000 
talents — in  the  care  of  an  Asiatic  eunuch  namea 


"  Quum  rex  seniet  In  publico  oonspicl  patltur,  turibula 
argentea  ministri  ferunt,  totumque  iter  per  quod  ferri 
destinavit  ortorlbus  compienf  (CurtlU8  viii.  9,  ^23;. 
"  0?.^  »  ^-  ^-  "apothecary." 
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Philetatrng,  In  the  troublous  times  which  fol- ' 
Jowed  the  bieak  up  of  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
this  officer  betrayed  his  trust,  and  by  successful 
temporizing,  and  perhaps  judicious  employment  of 
the  funds  at  his  command,  succeeded  in  retauiing 
the  treasure  and  transmitting  it  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  to  his  nephew  Eumenes,  a  petty  dynast  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Eumenes  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attalus,  the  founder  of  the  Attalic  dynasty 
of  Pergamene  kings,  who  by  allying  himself  with 
the  rising  Roman  power  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  greatness  of  his  house.  His  successor,  Eu- 
menas  II.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  their  wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus 
by  a  girt  of  all  the  territory  which  the  former  had 
possessed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus  range.  The 
peat  wealth  which  accrued  to  him  from  this  source 
he  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  residential 
city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  .nnd  other  public 
buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  his  successor, 
lor  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  led  them  to  form  a 
library  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria ;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins 
for  the  purpose  of  tianscription,  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  royal  dilettanti,  has  left  its  record  in  the 
name  parchment  (charta  pergamena).  Eumeues's 
successor,  Attalus  II.,  is  said  to  have  bid  600,000 
sesterces  for  a  picture  by  the  painter  Aristides,  at 
the  siile  of  the  plunder  of  Corinth  ;  and  by  so  doing 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  geneial 
Mummius  to  it,  who  sent  it  oft'  at  once  to  Rome, 
where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had  then  been  seen. 
For  another  picture  by  the  same  artist  he  paid  100 
talents.  But  the  great  gloiy  of  the  city  was  the 
so-called  Nicephorium,  a  grove  of  extreme  beauty, 
laid  out  as  a  thauk-otiering  for  a  victory  over 
Antiochus,  in  which  was  an  assemblage  of  temples, 
piobably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus,  Athene,  Apollo, 
Aesculapius,  Dionysus,  and  Aj'hroditfe.  The  temple 
of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elaborate  character.  Its 
facade  was  perhaps  inlaid  after  the  manner  of 
pietra  dura  work  ;  for  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who 
was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  sui-prise  Pergamos 
during  the  reign  of  Attalus  II.,  vented  his  spite  in 
cutting  down  the  trees  of  the  grove,  and  not  only 
'lestroying  the  Aphrodisium,  but  injuring  the 
stones  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  being  used 
again.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was  made 
a  special  stipulation  that  this  damage  should  be  made 
good. 

The  Attalic  dynasty  tenninated  B.C.  133,  when 
Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  early  age,  made  the  Ro- 
mans his  heirs.  His  dominions  foiined  the  province 
of  Asia  propria,  and  the  immense  wealth  which 
was  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  this  legacy, 
contributed  perhaps  even  more  than  the  spoils  of 
Carthage  and  Corinth  to  the  demoralization  of  Ro- 
man statesmen. 

The  sumptuousness  of  the  Attalic  piinces  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  first  city  in  Asia 
as  regaids  splendour,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  province.  Its  prominence,  how- 
ever, was  not  that  of  a  commercial  town,  like 
Kpliesus  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  peculiar 
features.  It  was  a  sort  of  union  of  a  pagan  cathedral 
city,  an  university  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
imbellished  dming  a  succession  of  years  by  kings 
who  all  had  a  passion  for  e.xpenditme  and  ample 
means  of  giatifying  it.  Two  smaller  streams,  which 
/lowed  fiom  the  north,  embrs/:i.ig  the  town  between 
them,  and  then  fell  into  the  Caicus,  all'orded  ample 
intaiiS  of  storing  water,   without  wiiich,   in  those 
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latitudes,  ornamei.tal  cultivation  ^or  indeed  tnlti 
vation  of  any  kind)  is  out  of  the  quastion.  Th« 
larger  of  those  streams — the  Bergama-tchai,  ox 
Cetius  of  antiquity — has  a  fall  of  more  than  1.50 
feet  between  the  hills  to  the  north  of  PergamoB 
and  its  junction  with  the  Caicus,  and  it  bring." 
down  a  very  considerable  body  of  water.  Both  the 
Nicephorium,  which  has  been  spoken  of  above,  ind 
the  Grove  of  Aesculapius,  which  became  yet  mort 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  doubt- 
less owed  their  existence  to  the  means  of  in-igation 
thus  available ;  and  furnished  the  appliances  for 
those  licentious  rituals  of  pagan  antiquity  whieh 
flourished  wherever  there  were  groves  and  hill- 
altars.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Pergamos  became  a 
city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sensuous  worship  ;  am] 
being  in  its  origin,  according  to  pagan  notions,  a  sacred 
place,  might  not  lumaturally  be  viewed  by  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians,  as  one  "  where  was  the  throne  of 
Satan"  {Sirov  6  6p6vos  toCSotoj/S,  Rev.  ii.  13). 

After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred 
character  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put  even 
more  prominently  forward.  Coins  and  inscriptions 
constantly  desci-ibe  the  Pergamenes  as  veaiKopoi  or 
vitiiK6poi  irpuTot  TTJs  'Acrias.  This  title  always 
indicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  religious  worship 
of  some  kind  (which  indeed  naturally  goes  together 
with  the  usufruct  of  religious  pioperty).  What  the 
deities  were  to  which  this  title  has  reference  espe- 
cially, it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  time  of  Martial, 
however,  Aesculnpius  had  acquired  so  much  promi- 
nence that  he  is  called  Peiyameus  deus.  His  grove 
was  recognised  by  the  Roman  senate  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  as  possessing  the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pau- 
sanias,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  refers  more 
than  once  to  the  Aesculapian  ritual  at  Pergamus  as 
a  sort  of  standard.  From  the  cuxumstance  of  this 
notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  Aesculapius,  from  the 
title  'S.oriip  being  given  to  him,  from  the  serpent 
(which  Judaical  Christians  would  regard  as  a  symbol 
of  evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded chai-ms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  expressions  d  6p6vos 
Tov  SaravS  and  '6irov  6  ^aravas  KarotKiT  have 
an  especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and  not 
to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idolatrous 
worship.  But  although  imdoubtedly  the  Aescu- 
lapius worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most  famous, 
and  in  later  times  became  continually  more  pre- 
dominant fi-om  the  fact  of  its  being  combined  with 
an  excellent  medical  school  (which  amcng  others 
produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an  inscription  of 
the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  distinctly  puts  Zeus, 
Athene,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius  in  a  co-ordinate 
rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary  deities  of  Per- 
gamos. It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
pressions above  quoted  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
isolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a  portion 
of  the  Pergamene  Church  that  some  among  them 
were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  whose  jiolicy  was  "  to 
put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israe' , 
by  inducing  them  <paye7v  flSwKvBuTa  koI  irop- 
vevcrai"  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in  both  its  particulars  veiy 
inappropriate  to  the  Aesculapian  ritual.  It  points 
rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite  worship;  and 
the  sm  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is  condemned,  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  a  participation  in  this,  arising 
out  of  a  social  amalgamation  of  themselves  with  th« 
native  population.  Now,  from  the  tin?  of  the  wiu 
with  Antiochus  at  least,  it  i2  certain  UiJl  there  was 
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i,  ouati'evatAe.  Jewish  population  in  Pergamene  ter- 
ritory. The  ilecree  of  the  Perg'.inienes  quotod  by 
Josephus  [Ant.  xiv.  10,  §22),  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Jews  had  farmed  the  tolls  in  some  of  the 
barliours  of  their  territoiy,  and  likewise  were  holders 
ol"  land.  They  are — in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  Roman  senate — allowed  to  le\'y  port- 
oues  upon  all  vessels  excejit  those  belonging  to  king 
l-^lemy.  The  growth  of  a  large  and  wealthy  class 
uatuially  leads  to  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political 
rights,  and  the  only  bar  to  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  I'ergamos  would  be  their 
unwillingness  to  take  any  part  in  the  religious  cere- 
nttonies,  which  were  an  essential  part  of  e\'ery  rela- 
tion of  life  in  pagan  times.  The  more  la.x,  however, 
might  regard  such  a  proceeding  as  a  purely  formal 
act  of  civil  obedience,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  it 
as  Najiman  did  to  "  bowing  himself  in  the  house  of 
Rimmou  "  when  in  attendance  upon  his  sovereign. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  that  a  Pergamene  insrriptioa  published  by 
Boeckh,  mentions  by  two  nanies  [Nicosiratus,  who 
is  also  called  Trypho)  an  individual  who  served  the 
office  of  gymnasi.arch.  Of  these  tvo  names  the 
latter,  a  foreign  one,  is  likely  to  have  Lieen  borne  by 
him  among  some  special  body  to  whitm  he  belonged, 
and  the  former  to  have  been  adopted  when,  by  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  an  official,  he  merged  himself 
in  the  general  Greek  population. 

(Strab.  xiii.  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. ;  Martial,  ix.  17  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  4,  10 ;  Liv.  x.\su,  33,  4  ;  Polyb. 
ivi.  1,  xxxii,  23;  Boeckh,  Inscript.  Nos.  3538, 
3550,  3553 ;  Philostratus,  De  Vit.  ^oph.  p.  45, 106  ; 
Tchihatchetf,  Asie  Mineure,  p.  230 ;  Arundell,  Disco- 
veries in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  304.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

PER'IDA  (NT"!3 :  *epi5a  ;  Alex.  ^apuSd  : 
Pharidd).  The  children  of  Pa-ida  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  57).  In  Ezr. 
ii.  55  the  name  appears  as  Pekuda,  and  in  1  Esd. 
V.  33  as  Pharira.  One  of  Keuuicott's  MSS.  has 
"  Peruda"  in  Neh. 

PERIZZITE,   THE,    and    PERIZ'ZITES 

C^nSn,  in  all  cases  ia  the  Heb.  singular :  ol  *epe- 

fajoi;  in  Ezr.  only  b  ^epecrOel:  I'hei-ezaeus).  One 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise  before 
and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel.  They  are 
not  named  in  the  catalogue  of  Gen.  x. ;  so  that  their 
origin,  like  that  of  other  small  tribes,  such  a.s  the 
Avites,  and  the  similarly  named  Gerizzites,  is  left  in 
obscurity.  They  are  continually  mentioned  in  the 
formula  so  frequently  occurring  to  e.xpress  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23, 
ixxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  ;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  ix.  1,  xxiv.  11;  Judg.  iii.  5;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh. 
ix.  8).  They  appear,  howevei-,  with  somewhat  p-eater 
dis':iiictness  on  several  occasions.  On  Abrani  s  first 
entrance  into  the  land  it  is  said  to  have  beei  occu- 
pied by  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzit*  '  (Gen. 
xiii.  7).  Jacob  also,  after  the  massacre  of  the  f^he- 
chcEJites,  uses  the  same  expression,  complaining  that 
his  sons  nf.2  "  made  him  to  stink  amonf  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land,  among  the  Canaani%  and  the 
Psrizzite  "  fxixiv.  30 ) .  So  also  in  the  detr..iled  records 
of  the  conquest  given  in  the  opening  of  the  book  of 
Judges  (evidently  fiom  a  distinct  source"  to  those  in 
Joshua),  Judah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  iiave  found 
their  territory  occupied  by  "  the  Canaaj\ite  and  the 


•  See  Manasseh,  vol.  ii.  220a. 

^  Copher  hap-perazi,  A.  V.  "  country  villages  "  'l  Sam. 
»i  18)  :  Arei  hap-perazi,  "  unwiilled  towns  "  fJ'/ctit.  iii.  5',. 
Jn  both  these  passages  the  LX\.  untiTsUuf'  :oo  reriziH*8 
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Periiiitc"  (Judg.  i.  4,  5).  with  Bezek  (a  place  not 
yet  discovered)  as  their  stiongliold,and  Adoiii-bezefc 
their  most  noted  chief.  And  thus  too  a  late  tradi- 
tion, preserved  in  2  Esdr.  i.  21,  mentions  only 
"  the  Canaanites,  the  Pheresites,  and  tlie  Philistines," 
as  tiie  original  tenants  of  the  country.  Tiie  notice 
just  citetl  from  the  book  of  Judges  locates  them  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land.  Another  inde- 
pendent and  equally  remarkable  fragment  of  the 
history  of  the  conquest  seems  to  speak  of  them  as 
occupying,  with  the  Rephaim,  or  giants,  the  '  forest 
country"  on  the  western  flanks  of  Mount  »Cannel 
(Josh.  xvii.  15-18).  Here  again  the  Canaanites 
only  are  named  with  them.  As  a  tribe  of  moun- 
taineers, they  are  enumerated  in  company  with 
Amorite,  Hittite,  and  Jebusite  in  Josh.  xi.  3,  xii.  8; 
and  they  are  catalogued  among  the  remnants  of  the 
old  population  whom  Solomon  leduced  to  bondage, 
both  in  1  K.  ix.  20,  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7.  By  Josephus 
the  Perizzites  do  not  appesir  to  be  mentioned. 

The  signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  possibly  meant  rustics,  dwellers  in  open, 
unwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted  by  a  similar 
word.''  Ey/a\d  (Geschichte,  i.  317)  inclines  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  same  people  with  the  Hittites, 
But  against  this  there  is  the  fact  that  both  they  and 
the  Hittites  ajipear  in  the  same  lists  ;  and  that  not 
only  in  mere  general  formulas,  but  in  the  recoids  of 
the  conquest,  as  above.  Kedslob  has  examined  the 
whole  of  these  names  with  some  care  (in  his  Alt- 
testam.  Namender  Israelitenstaats,  1846),  and  his 
conclusion  (p.  103)  is  that,  while  the  Chavvoth  were 
villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the  care  of  cattle,  the 
Perazoth  wei-e  inhabitetl  by  peasants  engaged  in 
agriculture,  like  the  Fellahs  of  the  Arabs.       [G.] 

PERSEP'OLIS  {XiipcriiroXis ;  Persepolis)  is 
mentioned  only  in  2  Mace.  ix.  2,  where  we  hear  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempting  to  bum  its  temples, 
but  provoking  a  resistance  which  foi-ced  him  to  fly 
ignominiously  from  the  place.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Persia  Proper,  and  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Persian  court  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  seems  to  have  been  its  founder,  to  the  invasion 
of  Alexander.  Its  wanton  destruction  by  that 
conqueror  is  well  known.  According  to  Q.  Curtius 
the  destruction  was  complete,  as  the  chief  buildi'ng 
material  employed  was  cedar-wood,  which  caused 
the  conflagration  to  be  rapid  and  general  (Be  Eebm 
Alex.  Matjn.  v.  7).  Perhaps  the  temples,  which 
were  of  stone,  escaped.  At  any  rate,  if  ruined, 
they  must  have  been  shortly  afterwards  restored, 
since  they  were  still  the  depositories  of  treasure  ia 
the  time  of  Epiphanes. 

Persepolis  has  been  regatded  by  many  as  identical 
with  Pasargadae,  the  famous  japiial  of  Cyrus  (see 
Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  i.  115; 
Ouseley,  Travels,  ii.  316-318).  But  the  positions 
are  carefully  distinguished  by  a  number  of  ancient 
writers  (Strab.  xv.  3,  §6,  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26  ; 
Arrian,  Uxp.  Alex.  vii.  1  ;  Ptolem.  vi.  4)  ;  and  the 
ruins,  which  are  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  show  that  the  two  places  were  more  than 
40  miles  apart.  Pasargadae  was  at  Murgaub,  where 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  may  still  be  seen;  Pei-sepolis 
was  42  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  near  Istakher, 
on  the  site  now  called  the  Chehl-Minar,  or  Forty 
Pillars.  Here,  on  a  platform  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  the  sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points, 


to  be  alluded  to,  and  translate  accordingly.  lu  Josh,  xvl, 
10  they  add  the  Perizzites  to  the  CanaanJtes  as  inhabitant, 
of  Gezer. 
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ise  tb>  remains  of  two  great  palaces,  built  respec- 
tively by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  his  son  Xerxes, 
besides  a  number  of  othet-  edifices,  chiefly  temples. 
These  ruins  hart  been  so  frequently  described  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  the  best  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them 
(Niebuhr,  Eeise,  ii.  121  ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  ii. 
245  ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  i.  576  ;  Heeren,  Asiatic 
Nations,  i.  143-196  ;  Rich,  Residence  in  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  218-222  ;  P^ergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  Restored,  pp.  89-124,  &c.).  They 
are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  covering  an  area 
of  muiy  acres.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  placed,  in  the  plain  now  called  Merdasht, 
stood  probably  the  ancient  town,  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  now  altogether  effaced. 

Persepolis  may  be  regarded  as  having  taken  the 
place  of  Pasargadae,  the  more  ancient  capital  of 
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Persia  Proper,  from  the  time  of  Dinna  HystaspM 
No  exact  reason  can  be  given  for  this  change,  which 
perhaps  arose  trom  mere  royal  caprice,  Darius  having 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  locality,  near  which  he  erected 
his  tomb.  According  to  Athenaeus  the  court  v»- 
sided  at  Persepolis  during  three  months  of  e«cn 
year  (Deipnosoph.  xii.  p.  513,  F.),  but  the  conflicting 
statements  of  other  writers  (Xen.  Ci/rop.  viii.  6, 
§22,  Pint,  de  Exil.  ii.  p.  604;  Zonar.  iii.  26,  &c.) 
make  this  uncertain.  We  cannot  doubt,  however, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  royal  residences ;  and  vre 
may  well  believe  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  it  was,  next  to 
Susa,  the  richest  of  all  the  Persian  cities  {Geograph. 
XV.  3,  §6).  It  does  not  seem  to  ha^e  long  survived 
the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  Alexander;  for  after 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  it  disappears  alto- 
gether from  history  as  an  inhabited  place.     [G.  R.] 
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PERSEUS  (^ntpo-eus:  Perses),  the  eldest  (ille- 
gitimate or  supposititious  ?)  son  of  Philip  V.  and 
last  king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  father's  death 
(B.C.  179)  he  continued  the  preparations  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  with  Rome,  which  was  seen  to  be 
inevitable.  The  war",  which  broke  out  in  B.C.  171, 
was  at  first  ably  sustained  by  Pereeus ;  but  in  168 
he  was  defeated  by  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  at  Pydna, 
and  shortly  aftei-wards  suiTendered  with  his  family  to 
his  conquerors.  He  graced  the  triumph  of  Paullus, 
and  died  in  honourable  retirement  at  Alba.  The 
defeat  of  Perseus  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Macedonia,  and  extended  even  to  Syria  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  (1  Mace.  viii.  5).        [B.  F.  W.] 


FeneoB,  Kic^  of  Macedoala. 
retradrachn  of  Perseus  (Attic  talent).     Obv.  Head  of  King,  r.  bound  with 
fillet      Hev.    BA2IAEn2    nEPSEOS.  Eaglt  on  thunderboU;  »1! 
withtD  \rreath. 


PER'SIA  (D"]S,  I.e.  Pdras:  neptris:  Persis] 

was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no  very  large 
dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still  known 
as  Pars,  or  Farsistan,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  This  tract  was  bounded,  on  the  west,  by 
Susiana  or  Elam,  on  the  north  by  Media,  on  the  south 
by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  Caimania,  the 
modern  Kerman.  It  was,  speaking  generally,  an  arid 
and  unproductive  region  (Herod,  ix.  122  ;  Arr.  Exp 
Alex.  V.  4  ;  Plat.  Leg.  iii.  p.  695,  A.)  ;  but  contained 
same  districts  of  considerable  fertility.  The  worst 
part  of  the  country  was  that  towards  the  south,  od 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf,  which  has  a  climate  and  soil 
like  Arabia,  being  sandy  and  almost  without  streams, 
subject  to  pestilential  winds,  and  in  uianv 
places  covered  with  particles  of  salt.  Above 
this  miserable  region  is  a  tract  veiy  far 
superior  to  it,  consisting  of  rocky  moun- 
tains— the  continuation  of  Zagros,  among 
which  are  found  a  good  many  fertile  valleys 
and  plaijs,  especially  towards  the  north, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shiraz.  Here  is  an  im- 
poi-tant  stream,  the  Bendamir,  which  flow- 
ing through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mer- 
dasht, and  by  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is  then 
separated  into  numerous  channels  for  the 
pui-yiose  of  iiTigation,  and,  after  fertilizing  n 
large  tract  of  country  (the  district  of  Kur- 
jan),  ends  its  course  in  the  salt  lake  of  ^Ba* 
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Ujan.  Vines,  oran?i^,  and  lemons,  are  produced 
abundantly  in  this  region ;  and  the  wine  of  Shiraz  is 
celebrated  throughout  Asia.  Fuither  north  an  arid 
country  again  sufceeds,  tiie  outskirts  of  the  Great 
Etesert,  which  extends  from  Kerinan  to  Mazendeian, 
and  from  Kashan  to  Lake  Zerrah. 

Ptolemy  {Geograph.  vi.  4)  divides  Persia  into  a 
number  of  provinces,  among  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  Paraetaceii^  or.  th'=  north,  which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Media  (Herod,  i.  13-  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  XlapalTaKo),  and  Mardyen^  on  the 
south  coast,  the  country  of  the  Mardi.  The  chief 
towns  were  Pasargadae,  the  ancient,  and  Pereepolis, 
the  later  capital.  Pasargadae  was  situated  neai*  the 
modern  village  of  Murgauh,  42  miles  nearly  due 
north  of  Persepolis,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  till  the  time  of  Darius,  who  chose  the  far 
more  beautiful  site  in  the  valley  of  the  Bendamir, 
where  the  Chehl  Minar  or  "Forty  Pillais  "  still 
stand.  [See  Persepolis.]  Among  other  cities  of 
less  importance  were  Paraetaca  and  Gabae  in  the 
mountain  country,  and  Taoc6  upon  the  coast. 
(See  Strab.  xv.  3,  §1-8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  25, 
26 ;  Ptolem.  Geog.  vi.  4 ;  Kinneir's  Persian 
Empire,  pp.  54-80;  Malcolm,  History  of 
Persia,  ' .  'i*  K?-  Porter,  Travels,  i.  458, 
&c. ;  Rich,  Journey  fra/n  Bushire  to  Per- 
sepolis, &c.) 

While  the  district  of  Fars  is  the  true 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  more  commonly 
applied,  both  in  Scripture  and  by  profane 
authors,  to  the  entire  tract  which  came  by 
degrees  to  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Persian  Empire.  This  empire  extended 
at  one  time  from  India  on  the  east  to  Egypt 
and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and  included, 
besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  between  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Jaxartes  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  upon 
the  south.  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  89), 
it  was  divided  into  twenty  governments, 
or  satrapies ;  but  from  the  inscriptions  it 
would  rather  appear  that  the  number  varied 
at  different  times,  and,  when  the  empii-e 
was  most  flourishing,  considerably  exceeded 
twenty.  In  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Darius  mentions  no 
fewer  than  thirty  countries  as  subject  to 
him  besides  Persia  Proper.  These  are — 
Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria,  Bactria,  Sog- 
diana,  Chorasmia,  Zarangia,  Arachosia,  Sattagydia, 
Gandaria,  India,  Scythia,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Saparda,  Ionia,  (Euro- 
pean) Scythia,  the  islands  (of  the  Egean),  the  country 
of  the  Scodrae,  (European)  Ionia,  the  lands  of  the 
Tacabri,  the  Budians,  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians, 
the  Mardians,  and  the  Colchians. 

The  only  passage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  de- 
Bignates  the  tract  which  has  been  called  aoove 
"  Persia  Proper  "  is  Ez.  sxxviii.  5.  Elsewhere  the 
Lmpire  is  intended.  [G.  R.] 

PER'SIANS  (^P"1S  :  nepo-of:  Persae).     The 

name  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country  called 
above  "  Persia  Proper,"  and  who  thence  conquered 
a  mighty  empire.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
'he  Persians  y^tvt  of  the  same  race  as  the  Medes, 
DOth  being  branches  of  the  gre;it  Arian  stock,  which 
ander  various  names  est<iblished  their  sway  over  the 
whole  b-act  between  Mesopotamia  and  BuTni.vi.    TKe 
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nail-re  fonn  of  the  name  is  Parsa,  which  the  Hebrew 
''p'jS  fairly  represents,  and  which  remains  but  littk 
changed  in  the  modern  "  ^arsee."  't  is  conjectured 
to  signify  "  the  Tigers." 

1 .  Character  of  the  nation. — The  Persians  were 
a  people  of  lively  and  impressible  minds,  brave  and 
impetuous  in  war,  witty,  passionate,  for  Orientals 
truthful,  not  without  some  spirit  of  generosity,  and 
of  more  intellectual  capacity  than  the  generality  of 
Asiatics.  Their  faults  were  vanity,  impulsiveness, 
a  want  of  perse\erance  and  solidity,  and  an  almost 
slavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility  towards 
their  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  they 
were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  which 
offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  luxuriousness  of  the 
Medes  ;  but  from  the  date  of  the  Median  overthrow, 
this  simplicity  began  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  not  very 
long  before  their  manners  became  as  soft  and  efFen:i- 
nate  as  those  of  any  of  the  conquered  peoples.  They 
adopted  the  flowing  Median  robe  (Fig.  1)  which  was 
probably  of  silk,  in  lieu  of  the  old  national  costume 


Fig.  1.  Median  dress. 


Fig.  2.  Old  Persian  dress. 


(Fig.  2) — a  close-fitting  tunic  and  trousers  of  leather 
(Herod,  i.  7 1 ;  compare  i.  135) ;  beginning  at  the  same 
time  the  practice  of  wearing  on  their  persons  chains, 
bracelets,  and  collars  of  gold,  with  which  precious 
metal  they  also  adorned  their  horses.  Polygamy 
was  commonly  practised  among  them  ;  and  besides 
legitimate  wives  a  Persian  was  allowed  any  numil:>a: 
of  concubines.  They  were  fond  of  the  pleasures  d 
the  table,  indulging  in  a  great  variety  of  food,  and 
spending  a  long  time  over  their  meals,  at  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  swallow  large  quantities 
of  wine.  In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  without 
discipline,  generally  gaining  their  victories  by  the 
vigour  of  their  first  attack ;  if  they  were  strenu- 
ously resisted,  they  soon  flagged  ;  and  if  they  suffered 
a  repulse,  all  order  was  at  once  lo:.t,  and  the  retreat 
speedily  became  a  rout. 

2.  Religion. — The  religion  which  the  Persians 
brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper  seems  tc 
have  V>een  of  a  very  simnle  character,  diff^nne  rrnw, 
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Batural  i-eligion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply 
tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the  other  Aryans,  the 
Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme  God,  whom  they 
called  Awa-mazda  (Oroniasdcs) — a  term  signifying 
(ss  ia  believed)  "  the  Great  Giver  of  Life."'  From 
Oramas-des  Kime  all  blessings — "  he  gave  the  earth, 
he  gave  the  heavens,  he  gave  mankind,  he  gave  life 
to  mankind"  (Inscriptions,  passim) — he  settled  the 
Persian  kings  upon  their  thrones,  strengthened  them, 
established  them,  and  granted  tliem  victory  over  all 
their  enemies.  The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  men- 
tion any  other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they 
indicate  a  slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oro- 
masdes  is  "  tlie  chief  of  the  gods,"  so  tliat  there  are 
other  gods  besides  him  ;  and  the  higliest  of  these  is 
evidently  Mithra,  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  monaich,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  identical 
with  "  the  sun."  To  the  worship  of  the  sun  as 
I\Iithra  was  probably  attached,  as  in  India,  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  under  the  name  of  Homa,  as 
the  tliird  gi-eatest  god.  Entirely  separate  from 
these — their  active  resister  and  antagonist — was 
Ahriman  (Arimanius)  "the  Death-dealing" — the 
jiowtrful,  and  (probably)  self-existing  Evil  Spirit, 
from  whom  war,  disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin, 
death,  and  all  otlier  evils,  had  their  origin.  AJiriman 
was  Satan,  carried  to  an  extreme — believed  to  have 
an  existence  of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting 
and  defying  God.  Ahriman  could  create  spirits,  and 
as  the  beneficent  Auramazda  had  surrounded  himself 
with  good  angels,  who  were  the  ministers  of  his  mer- 
cies towards  mankind,  so  Ahriman  had  surrounded 
himself  with  evil  spirits,  to  carry  out  his  malevolent 
purposes.  Worship  was  confined  to  Auramazda,  and 
his  good  spirits ;  Ahriman  tad  his  demons  were  not 
worshipped,  but  only  hated  and  i'eared. 

The  character  of  "the  original  Pei'sian  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  of  temples,  as 
Herodotus  asserts  (Herod,  i.  131  ;  compare  Beh. 
Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  14,  §5)  ;  but  they  liad  probably 
no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images.  Neitlier  do  they 
appear  to  have  had  any  priests.  Piocessions  were 
formed,  and  religious  chants  were  sung  in  the 
temples,  consisting  of  prayer  and  praise  intermixed, 
whereby  the  favour  of  Auramazda  and  his  good 
spirits  was  supposed  to  be  secured  to  the  worship- 
pers. Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  tliat  they  had 
any  religious  ceremonies.  Sacrifices,  apparently, 
were  unknown  ;  though  thank-offerings  may  have 
been  made  in  the  temples. 

From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Persians,  as  immi- 
gi-ants,  into  their  new  ter'-ifory,  they  were  probably 
lirought  into  contact  with  a  form  of  religion  very 
different  from  their  own.  ]\Iagianism,  tlie  religion 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  tlie  greater  por- 
tion of  the  region  lying  between  Jlesopotamia  and 
India.  Tht  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements — more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  It  was  an  ancient  and  imposing  system, 
guarded  by  the  A«enerable  hierarchy  of  the  Magi, 
bcisting  its  fire-alt;irs  where  from  time  immemorial 
the  sacred  flame  had  burnt  without  intermission, 
and  claiming  to  some  extent  mysterious  and  mira- 
culous powers.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  reli- 
gion was  speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with 
tliis  powerful  rival,  which  presented  special  attrac- 
tions to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  Theie  was 
a  short  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  after  which  the 
rival  systems  came  to  teiras.  Dualism  wa.--  re- 
tained, toijether  with  tlie  names  of  Auraniazii  and 
Ahriman,  s'ld  tie  special  worship  of  the  tun  and 
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moon  under  the  apjiellations  of  Jlithra  and  Hoina  ; 
but  to  this  was  superadded  the  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  Slagianism,  in- 
cluding the  divination  to  which  the  Mngian  priesthood 
made  pretence.  The  worship  of  other  deities  as 
Tanata  or  Anaitis,  was  a  still  later  addition  to  tlie 
religion,  which  gi'ew  more  comjilicated  as  time 
went  on,  but  which  always  maintained  as  its  lead- 
ing and  most  essential  element  that  Dualistic  prin- 
ciple whereon  it  was  originally  based. 

3.  Language. — The  language  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  India.  We  find  it  in  its  earliest  stage 
in  the  Zendavesta — the  sacred  book  of  the  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  howex'er,  it  is  corrupted  by  a 
large  admixture  of  later  foims.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  Achaemeiiian  kings  give  us  the  language  in 
its  second  stage,  and,  being  fiee  from  these  later  ad- 
ditions, are  of  the  greatest  importance  towards  deter- 
mining what  was  primitive,  and  what  more  recent 
in  this  type  of  speech.  Moilern  Persian  is  its  dege- 
nerate representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a  motley  idiom, 
largely  impregnated  with  Arabic ;  stil',  however, 
both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabulary,  it  is  mainly 
Aryan  ;  and  historically,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  ancient  tongue,  just  as  Italian  is 
of  Latin,  and  modern  of  ancient  Greek. 

4.  Division  into  tribes,  4c. — Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of 
which  three  were  noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four 
nomadic.  The  noble  tribes  were  the  Pasargadae, 
who  dwelt,  probably,  in  the  capital  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ;  the  Maraphians,  who  are  per- 
haps represented  by  the  modern  Mdfee,  a  Persian 
tribe  which  prides  itself  on  its  antiquity ;  and  the 
Maspians,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  The 
three  tribes  engaged  in  agi-iculture  were  called  the 
Piinthialaeans,  the  Derusiaeans,  and  the  Germanians, 
or  (according  to  the  true  orthography)  the  Carma- 
nians.  These  last  were  either  the  actual  inhabitants 
of  Kerman,  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  re- 
mained in  Persia  while  their  fellow-tribesmen  occu- 
pied tiie  adjoining  regicr".  The  nomadic  tribes  are 
said  to  have  been  the  Dahi,  who  appear  in  Scripture 
as  the  "  Dehavites"  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  Mardi,  moun- 
taineers famous  for  their  thievish  habits  (Steph. 
Byz.),  together  with  the  Sagartians  and  the  Der- 
bices  or  Dropici,  colonists  from  the  regions  east  of 
the  Caspian.  The  royal  race  of  the  Achaemenidae 
was  a  phratry  or  clan  of  the  Pasargadae  (Herod,  i. 
126) ;  to  which  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  noble 
houses  likewise  belonged.  Little  is  heard  of  the 
Maraphians,  and  nothing  of  the  Maspians,  in  his- 
tory ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  their  nobility  w.-if 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  leading  tribe. 

5.  History. — In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear 
that  the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  legion  east  of  the 
Caspian,  or  possibly  in  a  tract  still  nearer  India. 
The  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describt 
their  wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  shows  the 
general  line  of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  east  to 
west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Rhages, 
and  Media,  it  \t  imjiossible  to  determine  the  period 
of  these  movements;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  anterior  to  B.C.  880,  at  which  time  the 
Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the  first  time  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes  east  of  ]\L..Ajt  Zagrcs. 
Probably  the  Persians  accompanied  the  Medes  in 
their  migration  from  Khorassan,  and,  after  tlie  latter 
people  tock  possession  of  the  tract  extending  from 
the  river  Kur  to  Icpithau,    proceeded  still  ♦uithtf 
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lout^.  and  occupied  the  rescioii  between  IMe-Iia  :ind 
the  Pereiiiu  Gulf.  It  is  uncertain  wlietner  they  are 
to  be  identified  witli  the  Bartsu  or  Partsu  of  the 
A.fisyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.  they  occupied  soutli-ea.stern  Armenia, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had  removed  into 
the  country,  which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name. 
The  leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  certain  Achaemenes,  who  was  recog;- 
nized  as  king  of  the  newly-occupied  territory,  and 
founded  tlie  famous  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidae, 
about  B.C.  700.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  Persia  between  this  date  and  the  accession 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a  centiu-y  and  a  half  later. 
The  crown  appears  to  have  descended  in  a  right  lina 
through  four  princes — Teispes,  Cambyses  I., Cyrus  1., 
and  Cambyses  II.,  who  was  the  father  of  Cyrus 
the  Conqueror,  Teispes  must  have  been  a  pi'ince 
of  some  repute,  for  his  daughter,  Atossa,  married 
Pharnaces,  king  of  the  distant  Cappadocians  (Diod. 
/ic.  ap.  Phot.  Bibliothcc.  p.  1 158).  Later,  however, 
the  Persians  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
growing  strength  of  Media,  and  became  tributary  to 
that  power  about  B.C.  630,  or  a  little  earlier.  The 
line  of  native  kings  was  continued  on  the  throne,  and 
the  internal  administration  was  probably  untouched; 
but  external  independence  was  altogether  lost 
until  the  revolt  under  Cp"us. 

Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
revolt  took  place  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge. The  stories  told  by  Herodotus  (i. 
108-129)  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  {Fr.  66) 
ai*  internally  improbable  ;  and  they  are  also 
ai  variance  with  the  monuments,  which 
prove  Cyrus  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Per- 
sian king.  [See  Cyrus.]  We  must  therefore 
discard  them,  and  be  content  to  know  that 
after  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  sub- 
jection, the  Persians  i-evolted  fiom  the  Medes, 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  with  them,  and 
finally  succeeded,  not  only  in  establishing 
their  independence,  but  in  changing  places 
with  their  mastere,  and  becoming  the  ruling 
people.  The  probable  date  of  the  revolt  is  B.C.  558. 
Its  success,  by  transferring  to  Persia  the  dominion 
previously  in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which 
were  the  Halys  upon  the  west,  the  Eu.xine  upon 
the  north.  Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the 
east  the  salt  desert  of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East, 
this  success  led  on  to  others.  Croesus  the  Lydian 
monarch,  who  had  united  most  of  Asia  Minor  imder 
his  sway,  venturing  to  attack  the  newly- risen  power, 
in  the  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  firmly  established, 
was  firet  repulsed,  and  afterwards  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who  took  his  capital,  and 
added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions.  This 
«)i;'|uest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by 
the  )-eductiou  of  Caria,  Caunus,  and  Lycia  The 
empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  to- 
wards the  north-east  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly  over- 
ran the  flat  countries  beyond  the  Caspian,  planting 
a  city,  which  he  called  after  himself  (Arr.  Exp. 
Alex.  iv.  3),  on  the  Jaxartes  (Jyhun)  ;  aftei-  which 
he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still  further 
to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the  districts  of 
Herat,  Cabul,  Caudahar,  Seistan,  and  Beloochistan, 
which  were  thenceforth  included  iu  the  empire. 
(See  Ctes.  Pcrs.  Exc,  ^  5,  et  seqq. ;  and  compare 
Plio.  H.  N.  vi.  23.)     In  B.C.  539  or  538,  Babylon 
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was  attaiiu'd,  and  after  a  stout  defcr.ce  fell  befor? 
his  irresistilile  l)ands.  [Fabylon.]  This  victory 
first  brougnt  the  Persians  into  contact  with  the 
.Jews.  The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  op- 
pressed race — like  themselves,  abhoriers  of  idols — 
and  professors  of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  gi'eat 
extent  they  could  sympathize.  This  r.ice,  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  torn  violently  from 
their  native  land  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ba- 
bylon, Cyrus  deteimined  to  restore  to  their  own 
country ;  which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  tlie  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  i.  2-4). 
Thus  commenced  that  friendly  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  Persians,  which  prophecy  had  already 
foreshadowed  (Is.  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4),  and  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Jewish  histoiy. 
After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  his  empire  to  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
Cyrus  might  have  been  expected  to  carry  out  the 
design,  which  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  (Herod, 
i.  153),  of  an  expedition  against  Egypt.  Some 
danger,  however,  seems  to  have  threatened  tlie 
north-eastern  provinces,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  purpose  was  changed  ;  and  he  proceeiletl  against 
the  Massagetae  or  the  Derbices,  engaged  them,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  reigned,  according  to 
Herodotus,  twenty-nine  years. 


Persian  Warriors.    (From  Persepolis.) 

Under  his  son  and  successor,  Cambyses  III.,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (B.C.  525),  and  the 
Persiim  dominions  were  extended  southward  to 
Elephantine  and  westward  to  Euesperidae  on  the 
North-African  coast.  This  prince  appears  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  (iv.  6),  who  was  asked  to  alter 
Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jews,  but  (apparently) 
declined  all  interference.  We  have  in  Herodotus 
(book  iii.)  a  very  complete  account  of  his  warlike 
expeditions,  whi-ch  at  first  resulted  in  the  si^ccesses 
above  mentioned,  but  were  aftei-wards  unsuccessful, 
and  even  disastrous.  One  army  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  temple  of  Ammon,  v/hile 
another  was  reduced  to  the  last  sti'aits  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Ethiopia.  Perhaps  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  these  misfortunes  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  at  court,  and  a  Wagian  priest, 
Gomates  (Gaumata)  by  name,  professing  to  be 
Smerdis  {Bardiya),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his 
brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to  death  secretly, 
obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  Cam- 
byses was  in  Syria  when  news  reached  him  of 
this  bold  attempt ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tiiat,  seized  with  a  sudden  disgust,  and  despair- 
nig  of  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  he  fied  to  the 
last  resort  of  the  mifortunate,  and  ended  his  life 
by  suicide  (£c'/(is^Mn   Inscription,  col.  i.   pax.  IV, 
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§10).      His  reig:.  had  lasted  seven  jreara  and  live 
months. 

Gom.ites  the  ]\Iagian  found  himself  thus,  with- 
oat  a  struggle,  master  of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  His 
situation,  however,  was  one  of  great  dangej  and 
delicacy.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object 
in  placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualisn.  of  the 
Persians.  It  was  neces.sary  for  him  therefore  to 
accomplish  a  religious  ret'olution,  which  was  sure 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Persians,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  keep  up  the  deception  on  which  his 
claim  to  the  crown  was  professedly  based,  and  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
■Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  To  combine  these  two 
aims  was  difficult ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Gomates 
soon  discarded  the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel 
that  their  ruler  was  not  only  no  Achaenienian,  but 
no  Persian.  He  destroyed  the  national  temples, 
substitutins  for  them  +he  fire-alta;'s,  and  abolished 
tne  reiigioas  cnants  and  other  sacred  ceivmonies  of 
the  Oromasdians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of  Cyrus 
with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbad  by  an  edict 
the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17- 
22).  [Artaxerxes.]  He  courted  the  favour 
of  the  subject-nations  generally  by  a  remission  of 
tribute  for  three  yeais,  and  an  exemption  during 
the  same  space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod. 
iii.  67).  Towards  the  Persians  he  was  haughty 
and  distant,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof 
from  his  person,  and  seldom  showing  himself  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  palace.  Such  conduct  made  him 
very  rmpopular  with  the  proud  people  which  held 
the  first  place  among  his  subjects,  and,  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having  after  some 
months  ripened  into  certainty,  a  revolt  broke  out, 
headed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Gomates  quitted  his  capital, 
and,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  fort  in  Media, 
was  pm-sued,  attacked,  and  slain.  Darius,  then,  as 
the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  and  after  his  father  the 
next  heir  to  the  thi'one,  was  at  once  acknowledged 
king.     The  reign  of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months. 

The  first  etforts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all 
its  purity.  He  "  rebuilt  the  temples  which  Gomates 
the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the  people 
the  religious  chants  and  the  worship  of  which 
Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them "  (^Beh. 
inscr.  coi.  i.  par.  14-).  Appealed  to,  in  his  second 
year,  by  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the  con- 
struction of  their  Temple,  he  not  only  allowed 
tham,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted 
the  work  by  grants  h'om  his  own  r'^venues,  whereby 
the  Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  eaily 
as  his  sixth  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15).  During  the  first 
pait  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  was  disturbed  by  numerous  revolts.  The 
provinces  regretted  the  loss  of  those  exemptions 
which  they  had  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  hoped  to  shake  oft'  the  yoke 
of  the  new  prince  before  he  could  grasp  fiiTnly  the 
reins  of  government.  The  first  revolt  was  that 
of  Babylon,  where  a  native,  claiming  to  be  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  son  of  Nabonadius,  was  made  king ; 
but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  and  executed 
the  pretender.  Shortly  afterwards  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive rebellion  broke  out.  A  Mede,  named  I'hra- 
•rtes,  came  forward  and,  anuoimcmK  liimsel'  to  be 
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"  Xathrites,  or  tfie  race  ot  Cyaxares,"  assumed  the 
rojal  title.  Sledia,  Armenia,  and  Assyria  ircme- 
diately  acknowledged  him — the  Median  soldiers  aX 
the  Persian  cou't  revolted  to  him — Parthia  ana 
Hyrcania  after  a  lit1  le  vihile  declared  in  his  favoui 
— while  in  Sagartia  another  pretender,  making  a 
similar  claim  of  descent  from  Cyaxares,  induced  the 
Sagartians  to  revolt ;  and  in  Margiana,  Arjichotia,  and 
even  Persia  Proper,  there  were  insunections  against 
the  authority  of  the  new  king.  His  courage  and 
activity,  however,  seconded  by  the  valour  of  his 
Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  satraps, 
carried  him  successfully  through  these  and  othei 
similar  difficulties ;  and  the  result  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne  as  any  pievious  monarch.  His 
talents  as  an  administrator  were,  upon  this,  brought 
into  play.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  int< 
satrapies,  and  organised  that  somewhat  compli 
cated  system  of  government  on  which  they  were 
henceforth  administered  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii. 
555-568).  He  built  himself  a  magnificent  palace 
at  Persepolis,  and  another  at  Susa  [Persepolis, 
Shushan].  He  also  applied  himself,  like  his 
predecessors,  to  the  extension  of  the  empire ;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Scythia,  fiom 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace ;  conquered 
Thrace,  Paeonia,  and  Macedonia  towaids  the  west, 
and  a  laige  portion  of  India  on  the  east,  besides 
(apparently)  bringing  into  subjection  a  number  ot 
petty  nations  (see  the  Nakhsh-i-Riistam  Inscrip- 
tion). On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced,  next 
to  Cp'us,  the  gi-eatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded 
by  reverses.  The  disaster  of  Maidonius  at  Moimt 
Athos  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis 
at  Marathon ;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  avenge  that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt 
(B.C.  486),  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and 
declared  itself  independent.  In  the  palace  at  the 
same  time  there  was  dissension ;  and  when,  atler  a 
reign  of  thirty-six  years,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch 
died  (B.C.  485),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince 
of  strong  and  ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evident  that 
the  empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of  gi-eat- 
ness,  and  was  alraidy  verging  towards  its  decline. 

Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  ot  Daiius  by  Atossa,  daugh- 
ter of  Cyrus,  and  the  first  son  born  to  Dajius  after 
he  mounted  the  throne,  seems  to  have  obtained  the 
crown,  in  part  by  the  favour  of  his  father,  ovei 
whom  Atossa  exeicised  a  strong  influence,  in  part 
by  right,  as  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  empire.  His  first  act  was  to 
reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  (B.C.  484),  after  whicl 
he  began  at  once  to  make  preparations  for  his  inva 
sion  of  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  he  wis  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Esther.  [Ahasuerus.]  The  great 
feast  held  in  Shushan  the  palace  in  the  third  year 
of  bis  reign,  and  the  repudiation  of  Yash*i,  fall  into 
the  period  preceding  the  Grecian  expedition,  while 
it  is  probable  that  he  kept  open  house  for  the 
"  prince*  of  the  provinces,"  who  would  from  time 
to  time  visit  the  court,  in  order  to  report  the  state 
of  their  preparations  for  the  war.  The  maniage 
with  Esther,  in  the  seventli  year  of  his  reign,  falls 
into  the  year  immediately  following  his  flight  from 
Greece,  when  he  undoubtedly  returned  to  Susa, 
relinquishing  warlike  enterprises,  and  henceforth 
devoting  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  well- 
)  known  expedition  agiiinst  Greece,  which  ended  so 
I  disast.i  ously  tor  the  invadei-s.     Pereia  vm  tsughl 
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fcy  (he  dei-'flt.'.  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  the  danger  of 
encountering  the  Greeks  on  their  side  of  the  Aegean, 
while  she  learned  at  Mycal6  the  retaliation  which 
she  had  to  expect  on  her  own  shoics  at  the  hands 
of  her  infuriated  enemies.  For  a  while  some  vague 
idea  of  another  invasion  seems  to  hav"  been  enter- 
tained by  the  court ;  »  but  discreeter  counsels  ])re- 
vailed,  and,  relinquisliing  all  aggressive  designs, 
Persia  from  this  point  in  her  history  stood  upon 
the  defensive,  and  only  sought  to  maintain  her  own 
territories  intact,  without  anywhere  tienching  upon 
tier  neighbours.  During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Aitaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleets,  plundered  her 
coasts,  and  stirred  up  revc  t  in  her  provinces ;  but 
at  last,  in  B.C.  449,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  powers,  who  then  continued  on  terms  of 
amity  for  half  a  century. 

A  conspii-acy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (B.C.  465),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  the 
Greeks   Ma/cpd^eip,   or  "  the   Long-Handed,"   suc- 
ceeded him,   atlA-   an   interval   of  seven    months, 
dui-ing  which  the  conspirator  Artabauus  occupied 
the  throne.      This   Artaxerxes,  who  leigued  forty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that  name 
who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation  towards  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  11-28)  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c.). 
[Artaxerxes.]       His    character,   as    drawn    by 
Ctesias,  is  mild  but  weak  ;  and  under  his  rule  the 
disorders   of  the   empire    seem    to   have   increased 
rapidly.     An  insurrection  in  Bactria,  headed  by  his 
brother  Hystaspes,  was  with  difficulty  put  down  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  464),  after  which  a 
i-evolt  broke  out  in  Egypt,  headed  by  Inarus  the 
Libyan  and  Amyrtaeus  the  Egyptian,  who,  receiving 
the  support  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  maintained  them- 
selves   for   six   years    (B.C.  460-455)    against  the 
whole  power  of  Pereia,  but  wore  at  last  overcome 
by   Megabyzus,   satrap  of  Syria.      This  powe-ful 
and  haughty  noble  soon  afterwards  (B.C.  447),  on 
occasion   of  a   difference    with    the   court,   himself 
became  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a  contest  with  his 
sovereign,  which  at  once  betrayed  and  increased  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.     Artaxerxes  is  the  last  of 
the  Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  connexion 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  kist  but  one  mentioned  in 
Scripture.      His  successors   were  Xerxes  H.,  Sog- 
dianus,  Darius    Nothus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ar- 
taxerxes Ochus,   and  Darius  Codomannus,  who  is 
probably  the  "  Darius  the  Persian"  of  Nehemiah 
(xii.  22).     These  monarchs  reigned  fi-om  B.C.  424 
to  B.C.  330.      None   were  of  much  capacity  ;  and 
during  their  reigns  the  decline  of  the  empire  was 
scarcely   arrested    for   a   day,    unless   it   were    by 
Ochus,  who  reconquered   Egypt,    and    gave   some 
other  signs  of  vigour.      Had  the  younger  Cyrus 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Persia 
was,  perhaps,  possible.    After  his  failure  the  seraglio 
grew   at   once    mcie    powerful    and    more    cruel. 
Eunuchs  and  women  governed  the  kings,  and  dis- 
pensed the  favours  of  the  crown,  or  wielded  its 
terrors,  as  their  interests  or  passions  moved  them. 
Patriotism  and  loyalty  were  alike  dead,  and  the 
empire  must  have  fallen  many  years  before  it  did, 
had  not  the  Persians  early  leaiTit  to  turn  the  swords 
of  the  Greeks  against  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  the  chai'acter  of  their  own  armies  by 
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tne  employment,  ou  a  largf  scale,  of  Gr^ek  mer^ 
cenaries.  The  collapse  of  the  empin;  under  thi 
attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no 
description  here.  On  the  division  of  Ale.xander's 
dominions  among  his  generals  Persia  fell  to  the 
Seleucidae,  under  whom  it  continued  till  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  conquering 
Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Iviphrates, 
and  the  Persians  came  to  be  included  am-  ig  their 
subject^tribes  (B.C.  164).  Still  their  nationality 
was  not  obliterated.  In  a.d.  226,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  years  after  their  subjection  to  the  Par- 
thians, and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after 
the  loss  of  their  independence,  the  Persians  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  once  more 
became  a  nation.  The  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae, 
though  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  Cyrus,  still  had 
its  glories ;  but  its  history  belongs  to  a  time  which 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

(See,  for  the  history  of  Persia,  besides  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  Excerpta  Persica ;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Ar- 
taxerx.  ;  Xenophon,  Anabasis  ;  Heeren,  Asiatic 
Nations,  vol.  i. ;  Malcolm,  History  of  Persia  from 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Times,  2  vols.  4to., 
London,  1816  ;  and  Sir  H.  Hawlinson's  Memoir  on 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptio7is  of  Ancient  Persia,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vols.  x. 
and  xi.  For  the  religion  see  Hyde,  De  Religione 
Veterum  Persarum  ;  Brockhaus,  Vendidad-Sade  ; 
Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  iii. 
472-506;  and  Hawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  426-431. 
For  the  system  of  government,  see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  655-568.)  [G.  R.] 

PERSIS  (Uepcrisj.  A  Christian  woman  at 
Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes,  and 
commends  with  special  affection  on  account  of  some 
work  which  she  had  perfoi'med  with  singular  dili- 
gence (see  Origeft  in  loco).  [W.  T.  B.] 

PER'UDA  (Xn-nS  :  ^aSovpd:  Pharuda).  The 
same  as  Perida  (Ezr.  ii.  55).  The  LXX.  reading 
is  supported  by  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 

PESTILENCE.    [Plague.] 

PETER  (neVpos,  the  Greek  for  5<S''3,  Krj(^as, 
Cephas,  i.  e.  "  a  stone"  or  "  rock,"  on  which  name  see 
Note  at  the  end  of  this  article).  His  original  name 
was  Simon,  |iyDtJ',  i.  e.  "  hearer."  The  two  namea 
are  commonly  combined,  Simon  Peter,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  his  history,  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween our  Lord's  death  and  resurrection,  he  is  more 
freciuently  named  Simon  ;  after  that  event  he  bears 
almost  exclusively  the  more  honourable  designation 
Peter,  or,  as  St.  Paul  sometimes  writes,  Cephas. 
The  notices  of  this  Apostle's  early  life  are  few,  but 
not  unimportant,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  circumstances  under  which  his  cha- 
racter was  formed,  and  prepared  for  his  great  work. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi. 
17  ;  John  i.  43,  xxi.  16),  and  was  brought  up  in 
his  father's  occupation,  a  fishermsm  on  the  sea  of 
Tiberias."  The  occupation  was  of  course  a  humble 
one,  but  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  servile, 
or  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  mental  culture. 
His  family  were  probably  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  and  his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  Johu 
and  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired 
servants ;  and  from  various  indications  in  the  sacred 


»  The  force  collected  In  Pamphylia,  which  Cimon  de- 
f  jated  and  dispersed  (b.c.  466),  seems  to  have  been  \a- 
tended  for  aggressive  purposes. 


»  Thcje  Is  a  tradition   that  his  moU«r'»  nime  ttsW 
Jubanna  (Coteler,  rati.  Apost.  il.  631. 
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narrative  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
social  position  brougl-t  them  into  contact  with  men 
of  education.  In  fact  the  trade  of  fisheitnen  sup- 
plying some  ef  the  important  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  that  inland  lal<e,  may  have  been  tolerably  remu- 
neraci-^e,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  cheap 
auu  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and  ferti'.e  dis- 
trict where  the  Apostle  resided.  He  did  not  live, 
as  a  mere  labouring  man,  in  a  hut  by  the  sea-side, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  In  a  house  at 
Cajiernaum,  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in- 
law,  which  must  have  been  rather  a  large  one,  since 
he  received  in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  his  fellow- 
discipleji,  but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  certain  thaL 
when  he  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he 
regarded,  and  wnat  seems  to  have  been  admitted  '  y 
his  Master,  to  have  been  a  considerable  sacrifice. 
The  habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  un- 
file ourable  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  practical  character,  such  as  he  displayed  in 
after  years.  The  labours,  the  privations,  and  the 
perils  of  an  existence  passed  in  great  part  upon  the 
waters  of  that  beautiful  but  stormy  lake,  the  long 
and  anxious  watching  through  the  nights,  were  cal- 
culated to  test  and  increase  his  natural  powers,  his 
fortiLUUc,  energy,  ana  perseverance.  In  the  city  he 
must  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  men  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  with  soldiers,  and  foreigners,  and 
may  have  tnus  acquired  somewhat  of  the  flexibility 
and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influence  as  he 
exercised  in  after-life.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.  The  Jews 
regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  enact- 
ments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.''  The  statement  in 
Acts  Iv.  13,  that  "  the  council  perqpived  they  {i.  e. 
Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The 
translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  \.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  "  unlearned  "  (iSioi- 
rai)  being  nearly  equivalent  to  "  laymen,"  {.  e.  men 
of  ordinaiT  education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who 
were  specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis. 
A  man  might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  un- 
learned by  the  liabbis,  among  whom  the  opinion 
was  already  prevalent  that  "  the  letter  of  Scripture 
was  the  mere  shell,  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
heavenly  treasuies,  which  could  only  be  discovered 
by  those  who  had  been  taught  to  search  for  the 
hidden  cabalistic  meaning."  Peter  and  his  kinsmen 
were  probably  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
childhood.  The  history  of  their  country,  especially 
of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
xad  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  por- 
tions of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  Jews  derived 
tlieir  anticipations  of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  Apostles  was  of  course  the 
form  of  Aramaic  spoken  in  northern  Palestine,  a 
sort  of  patois,  partly  Hebiew,  but   more   n3arly 

b  A  law  to  this  effect  was  enacted  by  Simon  ben-Shelach, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Pharisaic  party  under  the 
Asinonean  princes.  See  Jest,  Geschichte  des  Judeiithums, 
1246. 

e  See  E.  Kenan,  Bistoire  des  Languei  Semitiques,  p.  224. 
Tbe  only  extant  specimen  of  that  patois  is  the  Book  of 
Adain  or  "Codex  Nasiracus,'  edited  by  NorUerg,  Lond. 
(doth.  1815,  6. 

<*  See  Bu.\torf.  *.  v.  X7^3. 
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aMicd  1,0  the  Syriac.'  Hebrew,  even  in  '^ts  •.•.cboscj 
form,  was  then  tpoken  only  by  men  of  leartiing,  th« 
leaders  of  the  pharisees  and  scribes.*'  llie  men  of 
Galilee  were,  however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaccu 
rate  language,  and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pro- 
mmciation.''  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  Apostle 
was  acquainted  with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  there  was  more  intercourse  with  foreigners 
in  Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and 
tireek  appears  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the 
jirmcipal,  medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few 
years  after  his  call  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  con- 
\ersed  fluently  in  Greek  with  Cornelius,  at  least 
theip  is  no  intimation  that  an  interpreter  was  em- 
pi.>ye-1.  while  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Cornelius, 
a  K'.inan  soldier,  should  have  used  the  language  ot 
Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  St.  Peter's  Epistles 
indicates  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek — it  is 
pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical  structure 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which  there  is  very 
ancient  authority,  that  St.  Peter  employed  an  inter- 
preter in  the  composition  of  his  Epistles,  if  not  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  foreigners.'  There 
are  no  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Greek  authors, 
or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  his 
mind,  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul,  nor  could  we 
expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station  even  had  Greek 
been  his  mother-tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole  pro- 
bable that  he  had  some  rudimental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  early  life,s  which  may  have  been  after- 
wards extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  but  not 
more  than  would  enable  hiiD  to  discourse  intelligibly 
on  practical  and  devotional  subjects.  Thai;  he  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a 
wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Apostolic  journeys, 
are  facts  inferred  from  Scriptm'e,  while  very  ancient 
traditions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (whose 
connexion  with  the  church  fotmded  by  St.  Mark 
gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  testimony)  and  by 
other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writei-s,  inform  us 
that  her  name  was  Pcrpetua,  that  she  bore  a  daugh- 
ter, or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was  called 
by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the  Fathers 
is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of  his  de<ith, 
A.D.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was  much 
older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  call. 
That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  preparation. 
He  iuid  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  were 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i.  .35j.  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  liim  when  they  were  first 
called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  that  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
minuteness  by  St.  John,  we  learn  some  impoi-tant 
facts  touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  pereonal 
character  of  our  Apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named 
by  the  Evangelist  St.  Andrew,  the  other  in  all  pro- 
bability St.  John  himself,  were  standing  with  the 
Baptist  at  Bethany  on  the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed 
out   Jesus    as   He   walked,   and    said,  Behold  the 


«  See  Reuss,  Geschichte  der  H.  S.  §41. 

f  Reuss  (I.  c.  }49)  rejects  this  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but 
gives  no  reason.  The  tradition  rests  on  the  authority  o^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian.  See  the 
notes  on  Euseb.  //.  E.  iii.  39,  v.  8,  and  vi.  25. 

g  Even  highly  educated  Jews,  like  Josepbus,  spoke 
Greek  imperfectly  (see  ^Mt.sx.  11,^2).  On  tbeautagonlsio 
lo  Gre<'i  influence,  see  Jost,  I.  c.  i.  198,  and  M.  Nlcolw 
hes  Dxtrines  rdiyUmes  des  Juifs.  i.  c.  2. 
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tKnb  of  Ocxi  ]  Tliat  is,  the  antitype  nC  the  victims 
whose  blorid  (as  all  true  Israelites,  and  they  mo'-e 
distinctly  under  the  teaching  of  John,''  believed) 
prefiguied  the  atonement  for  sin.  The  two  at  once 
followed  Jesus,  and  upon  His  invitation  abode  with 
Him  that  day.  Andrew  then  went  to  his  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  the 
Messias,  the  anointed  One,  of  whom  they  had  read 
in  the  prophets.  Simon  went  at  once,  and  when 
Jesus  looked  on  him  He  said,  Thou  art  Simou  the 
eon  of  Jbua;  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas.  The 
change  of  name  is  of  course  deeply  signiticant.  As 
son  of  Jona  (a  name  of  doubtful  meaning,  according 
to  Lampe  equivalent  to  Johanan  or  John,  i.  e.  grace 
of  the  Lord;  according  to  Lange,  who  has  some 
striking  but  fanciful  observations,  signifying  dove) 
he  bore  as  a  disciple  the  name  Simon,  i.  e.  hearer,  but 
as  an  Apostle,  one  of  the  twelve  on  whom  the  Church 
was  to  be  erec^-d,  he  was  hereafter  {KK-r)6i]ari)  to 
be  called  Rock  or  Stone.  It  seems  a  natural  im- 
pression that  the  words  refer  primarily  to  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  Simon:  that  our  Lord  saw  in 
him  a  man  firm,  stedfast,  not  to  be  overthrown, 
though  severely  tried ;  and  such  was  generally  the 
view  taken  by  the  Fathers:  but  it  is  perhaps  a 
deeper  and  truer  inference  that  Jesus  thus  describes 
Simon,  not  as  what  he  was,  but  as  what  he  would 
become  under  His  influence — a  man  with  predis- 
positicTiD  and  capabilities  not  unfitted  for  the  office 
he  was  to  hold,  but  one  whose  permanence  and 
stability  would  depend  upon  union  with  the  living 
Rock.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  find  Simon,  as  the 
natural  man,  at  once  rough,  stubborn,  and  mutable, 
whereas  Peter,  identified  with  the  Rock,  will  remain 
firaa  and  unmoveable  unto  the  end.' 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  St. 
Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow  dis- 
ciples looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their 
teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to  follow  him  as 
regular  disciples.  There  were  several  grades  of 
disciples  among  the  Jews,  from  the  occasional  hearer, 
to  the  follower  who  gave  up  all  other  pursuits  in 
order  ts  serve  a  master.  At  the  time  a  recognition 
of  His  Person  and  office  sufficed.  They  returned  to 
Capernaum,  where  they  pursued  their  usual  business, 
waiting  for  a  further  intimation  of  His  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other  three 
Evangelists ;  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  being  appa- 
rently supplementary''  to  the  brief,  and  so  to  speak, 
official  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  It 
took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near  Capernaum — 
where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and  Andrew  weie 
first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's 
boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore  ; 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  He  wrought 
the  miracle  by  which  He  foreshadowed  the  success 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  new,  but  analogous,  occupa- 
tion which  was  to  be  theirs,  that  of  fishers  of  men. 
The  call  of  James  and  John  followed.  From  that 
time  the  four  were  certainly  enrolled  formally 
nmong  His  disciples,  and  although  as  yet  invested 
ivith   no   official    character,   accompanied    Him    in 

"  See  Lucke,  Tholuck,  and  Lange,  on  the  Gospel  of 
5t.  John. 

'  Luct-.e  describes  this  character  well,  as  that  firmness, 
or  rather  hardness  of  power,  TVhicb,  if  not  purified,  easily 
Cecomes  violence.  The  deepest  and  most  beautiful  ob- 
servations are  those  of  Origen  on  John,  torn.  ii.  c.  30. 

k  This  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  hotly  contested. 
Many  writers  of  greai  weight  bold  the  occurrences  to  be 
nitogether  distinct:  bat  the  gsaersdity  of  commentators. 
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His    journevs,  those    especially    in    the    noith    of 
Palest!  ita. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  tf 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the  miracle 
ei  healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  a  miiacle  suc- 
ceeded by  other  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance 
upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in  Galilee,  De. 
ciipolis,  Peraea,  and  Judaea:  though  at  intervals 
the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city,  and  wen 
witnesses  of  many  mira-jles,  of  the  call  of  Levi,  ana 
of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  coun- 
trymen had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period 
of  training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  pi'epa- 
ratory  to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  tc 
which  they  were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  re- 
ceived some  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  selected, 
together  with  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness 
the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter,  and  his  eleven 
fellow  disciples  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
when  they  were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate 
attendants,  and  as  His  delegates  to  go  forth  wher- 
ever He  might  send  them,  as  apostles,  announcers 
of  His  kingdom,  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  as 
credentials  of  their  supernatural  mission  (see  Matt.  x. 
2-4 ;  Mark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account — 
Luke  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have 
received  formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from 
that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would 
seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic 
appellation  than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  St. 
Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the  Apostles,  to 
whatever  cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
Tiiere  was  certainly  much  in  his  character  which 
marked  him  as  a  representative  man  ;  both  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  in  his  excellences  and 
his  defects  he  exemplifies  the  changes  which  the 
natural  man  undergoes  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion into  the  spiritual  man  under  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did  not 
depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have 
devolved  upon  Ins  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other 
disciple  who  first  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  sup- 
posing, which  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  he  v/as 
older  than  his  fellow  disciples.  The  special  desig- 
nation by  Christ,  alone  accounts  in  a  satisfactorf 
way  for  the  facts  that  he  is  named  first  in  every 
list  of  the  Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our 
Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus  when  the 
first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
offence  given  by  our  Lord's  mystic  discourse  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi.  66-69j,  "  Jesus  said  unto 
the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon 
Peter  answered  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  :  and  we  believe 
and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 


including  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  devout  in  Germany 
and  England,  appear  now  to  concur  in  the  view  which  1 
have  here  taken.  Thus  Trench  On  the  Parables,  Neander, 
Liicke,  Lange,  and  Ebrard.  The  object  •.!"  Strauss,  who 
denies  the  identity,  is  to  make  out  that  oi.  i^uice's  accouiii 
is  a  mere  myth.  The  most  satisfactory  atte'uiot  +<'■  acconnt 
for  the  variations  is  that  of  Spanheim,  Duhta  Evansriiock 
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the  living  God."  Thus  again  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
soon  after  ihe  return  of  the  twelve  fi-orn  their  first 
missionary  tour,  St.  Peter  (speaking  as  btrore  in 
the  name  of  the  twelve,  though,  as  appeai-s  from 
our  Lord's  words,  with  a  peculiar  distinctness  of 
personal  conviction)  repeated  that  declaration,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  The 
confirmaiion  of  our  Apostle  in  his  special  position 
in  the  Church,  his  identification  with  the  rock  on 
which  that  Church  is  founded,  the  ratification  of 
the  powers  and  duties  attached  to  the  apostolic 
ofhce,"  and  the  promise  of  permanence  to  the  Church, 
followed  as  a  reward  of  that  confession.  The  early 
Church  regarded  St.  Peter  generally,  and  most 
especially  on  this  occasion,  as  the  representative  of 
the  apostolic  body,  a  very  distinct  theoiy  from  that 
which  makes  him  their  head,  or  governor  in  Christ's 
ttead.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  when  com- 
munion with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  St.  Peter's 
successor  for  the  first  time  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable, no  powers  of  jurisdiction,  or  supremacy, 
were  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  admitted  pre- 
cedency of  rank."  Primus  inter  pares  Peter  held  no 
distinct  office,  and  ceiiainly  never  claimed  any 
powers  which  did  not  belong  equally  to  all  his 
fellow  Apostles. 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought 
other  points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief.  The 
distinction  which  he  then  received,  and  it  may  be 
his  consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  abso- 
lute devotion  to  Christ's  person,  seem  to  have 
developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rashness  and  for- 
wardness bordering  upon  presumption.  On  this 
occasion  the  exhibition  of  such  feelings  brought 
upon  him  the  strongest  reproof  ever  addressed  to  a 
disciple  by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection  and  self-con- 
fidence Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impossible  the 
announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  humiliation 
which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heard  the  sharp  woids — 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence 


■"  The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  precise 
import  of  this  declaration  may  be  sunitned  up  under  these 
heads :— 1.  That  our  Lord  spoke  of  Himself,  and  not  of 
St.  Peter,  as  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
founded.  This  interpretation  expresses  a  great  truth,  but 
it  is  irreconcileable  with  the  context,  and  could  scarcely 
have  occurred  to  an  unbiassed  reader,  and  certainly  does 
nit  give  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's 
words.  It  has  t)een  defended,  however,  by  candid  and 
learned  critics,  as  Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord 
addresses  Peter  as  the  type  Or  representative  of  the  Church, 
m  his  capacity  of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Augustine's  view, 
and  it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early  Church.  It  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  the  context,  and  seems  to  involve  a 
false  metaphor.  The  Church  would  In  that  case  be  founded 
on  itself  in  its  type.  3.  That  the  rock  was  not  the  person 
of  Peter,  but  his  confession  of  faith.  I'his  rests  on  much 
better  authority,  and  is  supported  by  stronger  arguments. 
The  authorities  for  it  are  given  by  Suicer,  v.  neVpos,  $1, 
n.  3.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggested  as 
an  explanation,  rather  than  an  interpretation,  which  It 
certainly  is  not  in  a  literal  sense.  4.  'That  St.  Peter  him- 
self was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  would  be  built,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Apostles,  as  professing  in  their 
name  the  true  faith,  and  as  entrusted  specially  with  the 
duty  of  preaching  it,  and  tbereby  laying  the  fotmdation 
of  the  Church.  Many  learned  and  candid  Protestant 
divines  have  acquiesced  in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson, 
Hammond,  Bengel,  Ro^rOjiiUIer,  Schleusner,  Kuinoel, 
BloomfielQ,  &c.).  It  ii  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  St. 
I'eter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole 
prriod  of  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief 
agent  in  all  the  worlc  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in 
idmltOng  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  laying  d*WQ  the 
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unto  me — for  thou  savourest  no*  i\e  things  that  b« 
of  God,  bui  those  that  be  of  men."  That  wae 
Pet/r's  first  fall;  a  very  ominous  one;  not  a  rock, 
but  a  stumbling  stone,"  not  a  defender,  but  an  anta> 
gonist  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  faith,  when  the 
spiritual  should  give  place  to  the  lower  natm-e  in 
dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St.  Peter  signalized 
his  faith  and  devotion,  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  defi- 
ciency in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Thus  a  few  days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected 
together  with  John  and  James  to  witness  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ,  but  the  words  v/hich 
he  then  uttered  prove  that  he  was  completely  bewil- 
dered, and  unable  at  the  time  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  transaction.?  Thus  again,  when 
his  zeal  and  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the 
ship  and  walk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiv.  29),  a  sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the 
sustaining  power ;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he 
was  at  or.ce  reproved  and  saved  by  his  master. 
Such  traits,  which  occur  not  unfrequently,  prepare 
us  for  his  last  great  fall,  as  well  as  tor  his  conduct 
affer  the  ResuiTection,  when  his  natural  gifts  were 
perfef  ted  and  his  deficiencies  supplied  by  '  tlie 
power  from  on  High."  We  find  a  mixture  of  zeal 
and  weakness  in  his  conduct  when  callet-  upon  ta 
pay  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  Lord,  but 
faith  had  the  upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
significant  miracle  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  ques- 
tion which  about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  cur 
Lord  as  to  the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins 
should  be  carried,  indicated  a  gi-eat  advance  in  spi- 
rituality from  the  Jewish  standing  point,  while  it 
showed  how  far  as  yet  he  and  his  fellow  disciples 
were  from  vmderstanding  the  true  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love  (Matt,  xviii.  21).  VVe  find  a  similar 
bleuduig  of  opposite  qualities  in  the  declaratioE 
recorded  by  the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt.  xix. 


terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makes  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue  of  an 
office  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and  authority 
of  the  Church.  Passaglia,  the  latest  and  ablest  contio- 
versialist,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this  than  any  other 
view ;  but  wholly  without  success :  it  being  clear  that 
St.  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting  that  he  did  at 
first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank  after  completing  his  own 
special  work ;  that  he  never  exercised  any  authority  over 
or  independently  of  the  other  Apostles ;  that  he  certainly 
did  not  transmit  whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any 
of  his  colleagues  after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  even 
during  his  residence  there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with 
St.  James ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power  or 
jurisdiction  for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  The  same  arguments,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply 
to  the  keys.  The  promise  was  literally  fulfilled  when 
St.  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first  con- 
verts to  baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and  received 
Cornelius,  the  representative  of  the  Gentiles,  Into  the 
Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  belonged  to  hina 
personally  died  with  him.  The  authority  required  for  the 
permanent  government  of  the  Church  was  believed  by  th« 
Fathers  to  be  deposited  in  the  episcopate,  as  representing 
the  apostolic  body,  and  succeeding  to  its  claims. 

>■  See  an  admirable  discussion  of  this  question  in  Bothe'i 
AnfUnge  der  ChristUchen  Kirche. 

"  Lightfoot  suggests  that  such  may  have  been  the  reel 
meaning  of  the  t?rm  "  rock."  An  amusing  instacca  ol 
tte  blindness  of  party  feeling.  See  Sorae  Ueb.  on  John, 
vol.  xii.  p.  237. 

p  As  usual,  the  least  favourable  view  of  St  Peter't 
conduct  ood  feelings  is  given  by  St.  Mark,  t. «.,  by  himn^i' 
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ST;  Mnrk  x.  28;  Luke  xviii.  28),  I.o,  we  have 
left  all  and  followed  Thee.  It  certainly  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  sincerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  though  it  conveys  an  impression 
of  something  like  ambition  ;  but  in  that  instance 
the  good  undoubtedly  predominated,  as  is  shown  by 
oui  Lord's  answer.  He  does  not  reprove  Peter, 
who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve, 
but  takes  that  opportunity  of  uttering  the  strongest 
prediction  touching  the  future  dignity  and  p;ua- 
mount  authority  of  ';he  Apostles,  a  prediction  re- 
corded by  St.  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  St. 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  ho  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions 
And  warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference 
to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Mark  xiii.  3, 
who  alone  mentions  these  names  ;  Luke  xxi.  7).  At 
(he  last  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might 
be  pointed  out,  expressing  of  course  a  general  feeling, 
to  which  some  inward  consciousness  of  infirmity 
may  have  added  force.  After  the  supper  his  words 
drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significant,  almost 
gacramental  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  His  disciples' 
feet,  an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the  same  mixture 
of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and  deep  affection, 
with  a  cei^tain  taint  of  self-will,  which  was  at  once 
nushed  into  submissive  reverence  by  the  voice  of 
Jesus.  Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  those  re- 
peated protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon 
to  be  falsified  by  his  miserable  fall.  That  event  is, 
however,  of  such  critical  import  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  character  and  position  of  the  Apostle,  that 
it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  careful,  if  not  an 
exhaustive  discussion. 

Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  St.  Peter 
put  the  question.  Lord,  whither  goestThou?  words 
which  modern  theologians  generally  represent  as 
savouring  of  idle  curiosity,  or  presumption,  but  in 
which  the  early  Fathers  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine) recognized  the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion. 
The  answer  was  a  promise  that  Peter  should  follow 
his  Master,  but  accompanied  with  an  intimation  of 
present  unfitness  in  the  disciple.  Then  came  the 
first  protestation,  which  elicited  the  sharp  and  stern 
rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of  Peter's  denial 
(.Tohn  xiii.  36-38).  From  compai-ing  this  account 
with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt.  xxvi.  33- 
35 ;  Mark  xiv.  29-31 ;  Luke  xxii.  33,  34),  it  seems 
evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  circumstances 
both  the  protestation  and  warning  were  thrice  re- 
peated. The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the  disciples, 
our  Apostle's  faith  was  to  be  preserved  fr-om  failing 
by  the  special  intercession  of  Christ,  he  being  thus 
singled  out  either  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
body,  or  as  seems  more  probable,  because  his  cha- 
racter was  one  which  had  special  need  of  super- 
natural aid.  St.  Mark,  as  usual,  vecords  two  points 
which  enhance  the  force  of  the  warning  and  the 
guilt  of  Peter,  viz.,  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
and  that  after  such  warning  he  repeated  his  pro- 
testation with  gi-eater  vehemence.  Chrysostom,  who 
judges  the  Apostle  with  fairness  and  candour,  attri- 
r.utes  this  vehemence  to  his  great  love,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  delight  which  he  felt  when 
assured  that  he  was  not  the  traitor,  yet  not  without 
a  certain  admixture  of  forwardness  and  ambition 
"iuch  as  had  previously  been  shown  in  the  dispute 
«r  pre-eminence.  The  fiery  trial  soon  came.  After 
the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  when  the  three,  Peter, 
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Jticeb,  and  John  wei-e,  as  on  former  occasions,  se- 
lected to  be  with  our  Lord,  the  only  witnesses  of 
His  passion,  where  also  all  three  had  alike  failed  to 
prepare  themselves  by  prayer  and  watching,  the 
arrest  of  Jesus  took  place.  Peter  did  not  shrink 
from  the  danfjer.  in  the  same  spirit  which  had 
dictated  his  promise  he  drew  his  sword,  alone  against 
the  armed  throng,  and  wounded  the  servant  (rhv 
SovAoi/,  not  a  servant)  of  the  high-priest,  probably 
the  leader  of  the  band.  When  this  bold  but  unau- 
thorized attempt  at  rescue  was  reproved,  he  did  do( 
yet  forsake  his  Master,  but  followed  Him  with  St 
John  into  the  focus  of  danger,  the  house  G.  th« 
high-priest.  There  he  sat  in  the  outer  hall.  He 
must  have  been  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion :  his 
faith,  which  from  first  to  last  was  bound  up  with 
hope,  his  special  characteristic,  was  for  the  timt 
powerless  against  temptation.  The  danger  foinid 
him  unarmed.  Thrice,  each  time  with  greater 
vehemence,  the  last  time  with  blasphemous  asse- 
veration, he  denied  his  Master.  The  triumph  of 
Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  an  obscuration  of  faith,  not  an  extinction.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  of  his  Lord's  eye  to  bring 
him  to  himself.  His  repentance  was  instantaneous, 
and  effectual.  The  light  in  which  he  himself  re 
garded  his  conduct,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark.  The  inferences 
ai'e  weighty  as  regards  his  personal  character,  which 
represents  more  completely  perhaps  than  any  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  weakness  of  the  natural  and  the 
strength  of  the  spiritual  man :  still  more  weighty 
as  bearing  upon  his  relations  to  the  apostolic  body, 
and  the  claims  resting  upon  the  assumption  that  he 
stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have 
proof  that  St.  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not 
crushed  by  his  fall.  He  and  St.  John  were  the  first 
to  visit  the  sepulchre ;  he  was  the  first  who  entered 
it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  (in  words  still  used  by 
the  Eastern  Church  as  the  first  salutation  on  Easter 
Sunday)  and  by  St.  Paul,^  that  Christ  appeared  to 
him  first  among  the  Apostles — he  who  most  needed 
the  comfort  was  the  first  who  received  it,  and  with 
it,  as  ma)'  be  assumed,  an  assurance  of  forgiveness. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he 
is  called  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter  ; 
the  higher  designation  was  not  restored  until  he  had 
been  publicly  reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
Master.  That  reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (John  xxi.),  an  event  of  the  very  highest 
import.  We  have  there  indications  of  his  best  na- 
tural qualities,  practical  good  sense,  promptness 
and  energy ;  slower  than  St.  John  to  recognize  their 
Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  Him  :  he  brought 
the  net  to  land.  The  thrice  repeated  question  of 
Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protestations 
and  denials,  were  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love 
and  faith,  and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  (;harac- 
teristic  failing,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is 
to  be  discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  re 
ceived  the  formal  commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep 
not  certainly  as  one  endued  with  exclusive  or  parar 
mount  authority,  or  as  distinguished  from  his- 
fellow-disciples,  whose  fall  had  been  marked  by  fai 
less  aggravating  circumstances ;  rather  as  one  wim 
had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it 
without  such  an  authorization.     Then  followed  tha 


Q  A  fact  very  perplexing  t)  the  Tubingen  school  beict 
iitterly  ineconcileable  with  their  theor;  of  antn^onlfim 
uetween  the  Apobtles. 
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preflifibn  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to 
find  tlie  fujfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord. 

With  this  event  closes  the  first  part  of  St.  Peter's 
iistory.  It  has  been  a  period  of  transition,  during 
which  the  fisheiman  of  Galilee  had  been  trained 
first  by  the  Baptist,  then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  gi'eat 
work  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  know  the 
Person  and  appreciate  the  offices  of  Christ:  while 
his  own  character  had  been  chastened  and  elevated 
by  special  privileges  and  humiliations,  both  reach- 
ing their  climax  in  the  last  recorded  transactions. 
Henceforth,  he  with  his  colleagues  were  to  establish 
and  govern  the  Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  with- 
out the  support  of  His  presence. 

The  firet  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occu- 
pied by  the  record  of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  of 
which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognized  leaderof  the 
Apostles  ;  it  being,  however,  equally  clear  that  he 
neither  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority  apart  from 
them,  much  less  over  them.  In  the  first  chapter  it 
is  Peter  who  points  out  to  the  disciples  (as  in  all  his 
discourses  and  writings  drawing  his  arguments  from 
prophecy)  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Judas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  Apostle, 
but  takes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  The  can- 
didates are  selected  by  the  disciples,  while  the  deci- 
sion is  left  to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  extent 
and  limits  of  Peter's  primacy  might  be  inferred 
with  tolei'able  accuracy  from  this  transaction  alone. 
To  have  one  spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  order  and  humility  which  ruled 
the  Church,  while  the  assumption  of  power  or  su- 
premacy would  be  incompatible  with  the  express 
command  of  Christ  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  10).  In  the 
2nd  chapter  again,  St.  Peter  is  the  most  prominent 
person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the  resuiTection, 
when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  gifts  and  powers. 
Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but  with 
the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning  of 
the  miraculous  gifts,  and  shewed  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrews  as 
Messianic),  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  i/f  om- 
Lord.  This  discourse,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of 
Peter's  individuality,  both  of  character  and  doctrinal 
views,'  ends  with  an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness. 

It  is  the  model  upon  which  the  apologetic  dis- 
courses of  the  primitive  Christians  were  generally 
constructed.  The  conversion  and  baptism  of  three 
thousand  persons,  who  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that  occasion. 

The  first  mirncle  after  Pentecost  was  wrought 
by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iii.) ;  and  St.  John  was  joined 
with  him  in  that,  as  in  most  important  acts  of  his 
ministry ;  but  it  was  Peter  who  took  the  cripple 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,"  and  when  the 
peopb  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch,  where  the 
Apostles,  following  their  Master's  example  were 
wont  to  teach ,  Peter  was  the  speaker :  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  spe- 


1  See  Schmid,  Biblische  Theologie,  il.  153 ;  and  Weiss, 
Der  Petrinische  Lehrbegriff,  p.  19. 

•  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly  characteristic  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  harmony  between 
liis  teaching  and  the  more  developed  and  systematic  doc- 
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dal  objects  for  wnich  God  sent  His  Son  first  to  the 
children  of  the  old  covenant.* 

The  boldness  of  the  two  Apostles,  of  Peter  morG 
especially  as  the  spokesman,  when  "  filled  with  th« 
Holy  Ghost "  he  confronted  the  full  assembly,  headed 
by  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  those  ciuel  and  unscrupulous  hypocrites ;  an 
impression  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  word,' 
came  from  ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  The  wordB 
spoken  by  both  Apostles,  when  commanded  not  to 
speak  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever 
since  been  the  watchwords  of  martyi-s  (iv.  19,  20). 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed 
by  the  first  miracle  of  judgnient.  The  fiist  open 
and  deliberate  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sin 
combining  ambition,  fi'aud,  hypocrisy,  and  blas- 
phemy, was  visited  by  death,  sudden  and  awful  as 
under  the  old  dispensation.  St.  Peter  was  the  mi- 
nister in  that  transaction.  As  he  had  first  opened 
the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii.  37,  38),  he  now 
closed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stiuids  alone,  with- 
out a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  Gospel  ;  but  Peter 
acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow  Apostles  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Penalties  similai-  in  kind,  though  far  diU'erent  in 
degree,  were  inflicted,  or  commanded  on  various 
occasions  by  St.  Paul.  St.  Peter  appears,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  that  act,  to  have  become  the 
object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it  would  seem, 
on  superstition  (Acts  v.  15),  while  the  numerous 
miracles  of  healing  wrought  about  the  same  time, 
siiowing  the  true  character  of  the  power  dwelling 
in  the  Apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the  second  peree- 
cution.  Peter  then  came  into  contact  with  the 
noblest  and  most  interesting  character  among  the 
Jews,  the  learned  and  liberal  tutor  of  St.  Paul, 
Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentleness,  and  dispas- 
sionate candour,  stand  out  in  strong  relief  contrasted 
with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint  impressioii 
compared  with  the  steadfast  and  uncompromising 
principles  of  the  Apostles,  who  after  undergoing  an 
illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  sutler  shame  for  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Peter  is  not  specially  named  in  connexion 
with  the  appointment  of  deacons,  an  important  step 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church;  but  when  tha 
Gospel  was  first  preached  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Judea,  he  and  St.  John  were  at  once  sent  by  the 
Apostles  to  confirm  the  converts  at  Samaria,  a 
very  important  statement  at  this  critical  point, 
proving  clearly  his  subordination  to  the  whole  body, 
of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  able  member. 

Up  to  that  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  Apostles 
had  one  great  work,  viz.,  to  convince  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiih ;  in  that  work  St.  Peter  was 
the  master  builder,  the  whole  sti  ucture  rested  upon 
the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  the  principal  teacher : 
hitherto  no  words  but  his  are  specially  recorded  by 
the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Henceforth  he  remains 
prominent,  but  not  exclusively  prominent,  among 
the  propagators  of  the  Gospel.  At  Samaiia  he  and 
John  established  the  precedent  for  the  most  im- 
portant rite  not  expressly  enjoined  in  Holy  Writ, 
viz.,  confirmation,  which  the  Western  Church'  has 


touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts ;  ident^ical  iu 
spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same  source. 

«  Not  so  the  Eastern,  which  combines  the  act  wlUi 
baptism,  and  leaves  It  to  the  officiating  priest.  It  is  on* 
uf  the  points  upon  which  Photius  and  other  Eastern  <nim 


trines  of  St.  Paul :  differing  in  form,  to  an  extent  utterly    troversialists  lay  special  stress, 
iouimnatible  with  the  theory  uf  B»ur  aiia  Schwcgler  I 
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JtHways  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  functions  1 
»t"  bishops  as  successors  to  tiie  oidinaiy  jK>wers  ol' 
the  Apostolate.  Then  also  St.  Peter  was  conrrouteJ 
with  Simon  Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy. 
fSlMON  MaQCS.]  As  in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had 
ilenounced  the  first  sin  against  holiness,  so  in  this 
■  as^  he  first  declared  the  penalty  due  to  the  sin 
tailed  after  Simon's  name.  About  three  years  later 
(compare  Acts  ix.  26,  and  Gal.  i.  17,  18)  we  have 
two  accounts  of  the  first  meeting  of  St.  Peter  and 
%t.  Paul.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that 
Saul  was  at  first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and 
received  by  the  Apostles  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Barnabas.  From  the  Galatians  we  learn  that 
St  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  specially  to  see  Peter ; 
that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen  days,  and  that  James 
was  the  only  other  Apostle  present  at  the  time.  It 
is  impoi-tant  to  note  that  this  account,  which  while 
it  establishes  the  independence  of  St.  Paul,  marks 
the  position  of  St.  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Apostles,  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the  writer 
of  the  Acts,  but  on  that  of  St.  Paul — as  though  it 
were  intended  to  obviate  all  possible  misconceptions 
touching  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles.  This  interview  was 
followed  by  other  events  marking  Peter's  posi- 
tion— a  general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
Churches  hitherto  established  {hiepx^l'-fvov  ^ih, 
irdvTuv,  Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of  which  two 
great  miracles  were  wrought  on  Aeneas  and  Tabitha, 
and  in  connexion  with  which  the  most  signal  trans- 
action after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  recorded,  the 
baptism  of  Cornelius.  That  was  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  Peter's  ministry.  Peter  who  had 
first  preached  the  resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized 
the  first  converts,  confirmed  the  first  Samaritans, 
now,  without  the  advice  or  co-operation  of  any  of 
his  colleagues,  under  direct  communication  from 
heaven,  first  threw  down  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rated proselytes  of  the  gate"  from  Israelites,  first 
establishing  principles  which  in  their  gradual  appli- 
cation and  full  development  issued  in  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the 
Church.  The  naiTative  of  this  event,  which  stands 
alone  in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents,  and 
accumulation  of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted 
are,  first  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Cornelius,  both  as  a 
representative  of  Roman  force  and  nationality,  and 
as  a  devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  such  privileges;  and  secondly,  the  state  of  the 
Apostle's  3wn  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
hopes  or  tears  touching  the  he;ithen,  the  idea  had 
certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that  they  could  be- 
come Christians  without  fii'st  becoming  Jews.  As 
a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew  he  could  not  contem- 
plate the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications,  with- 
out a  distinct  assurance  that  the  enactments  of  the 
law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated  by  the 
divine  legislator.  The  vision  could  not  therefore 
have  been  the  product  of  a  subjective  impression. 
It  was,  strictly  speaking,  objective,  presented  to  his 
mi.id  by  an  external  infiuence.  Yet  the  will  of  the 
Apostle  was  not  controlled,  it  was  simply  enlight- 
ened. The  intimation  in  the  state  of  trance  did  not 
at  once  overcome  his  reluctance.  It  was  not  until 
his  consciousness  was  fully  restored,  and  he  had 
.«ell  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that  he 
Immed  that  the  distinction  of  cleanness  and  unclean- 
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ness  in  outwarii  things  belonged  to  a  temporary 
dispensation.  It  was  no  mere  acquiescenie  in  a 
positive  command,  but  the  development  of  a  spirit 
full  of  generous  impulses,  which  found  utterance 
in  the  words  s{)oken  by  Peter  on  that  occasion — 
both  in  the  presence  of  Cornelius,  and  afterwards 
at  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  gave  gieat  offence  to 
all  his  ccuntrymen  (Acts  xi.  2j,  and  it  needed  all 
his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  induce  his  fellow- Apostles 
to  recognize  the  propriety  of  this  great  act,  in 
which  both  he  and  they  saw  an  earnest  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Gentiles  into  the  Church  on  the  single 
condition  of  spiritual  repentance.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Church  in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin  at 
Antioch,  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas,  between  whose 
family  and  Peter  there  were  the  bonds  of  near  inti- 
macy, set  the  seal  upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated 
by  St.  Peter. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  oui"  Apostle.  Herod  Agrippa  having 
first  tested  the  state  of  feeling  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  execution  of  James,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Apostles,  an-ested  Peter.  The  hatred,  which  at 
that  time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feeling, 
may  most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
offence  given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius. 
His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this 
second  great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special 
work  assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had 
founded  the  Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of 
admission.  From  that  time  we  have  no  continuous 
history  of  Peter.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained 
his  rank  as  the  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  thai  he 
neither  exercised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control 
their  proceedings.  At  Jerusalem  the  government 
of  the  Church  devolved  upon  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  In  other  places  Peter  seems  to  have 
confined  his  ministrations  to  his  countrymen — as 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  He  left  Jerusalem, 
but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not  to 
Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  presence 
before  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judea,  visiting  and  confirming  the 
Churches ;  some  old  but  not  trustworthy  traditions 
represent  him  as  preaching  in  Caesarea  anJ  other 
cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine  ;  six  years 
later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Apostles  and  elders  came  together  to  consider 
the  question  whether  converts  should  be  circum- 
cised. Peter  took  the  lead  in  that  discussion,  and 
urged  with  remarkable  cogency  the  principles  settled 
in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying  faith  and  saving 
grace  (xv.  9  and  11)  remove  all  distinctions  be- 
tween believers.  His  arguments,  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  James,  decided  that  question  at  once  and 
for  ever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  on 
that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one  power  which  Ro- 
manists hold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair 
of  Peter.  He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting ;  he 
neither  summoned  nor  dismissed  it ;  he  neither  col- 
lected the  suffrages,  nor  pronounced  the  decision." 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  meeting  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  in  the  Galatians  (ii.  1-10)  took  place  at 
this  time.  The  gi-eat  majority  of  critics  believe 
that  it  did,  and  this  hj^pothesis,  though  not  with- 
out difficulties,  seems  more  probable  than  any  other 


■  A  tern  to  which  objection  has  been  made,  but  shewn 
ky  Joet  to  be  strictly  correct. 


»  In  accordance  with  tMs  representation,  St.  Paul  naa»f 
Junes  before  Cepb&s  ar.d  Jolin  (Gal.  ii  9). 
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wLich  has  bjen  STi2g'''>ted.f  The  only  point  of  leal  im- 
(xntance  was  cortainW  detennined  before  the  Apostles 
separated,  the  work  of  converting  the  Gentiles  being 
henceforth  specially  entrusted  to  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
while  the  charge  of  nreaching  to  the  circumcision 
was  assigned  to  the  eider  Apostles,  and  more  parti- 
cularly to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9).  This  an-angement 
cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.  St. 
Paul  always  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in 
every  city :  Peter  and  his  old  colleagues  undoubt- 
edly admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
.he  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  fiill  force  only 
when  the  old  and  new  Apostles  resided  in  the  same 
city.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at  Antioch,  where 
St.  Peter  went  soon  afterwards.  There  the  painful 
collision  took  place  between  the  two  Apostles ;  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings  upon  contro- 
versies at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  St.  Peter  at 
first  applied  the  principles  which  he  had  lately 
defended,  canying  with  him  the  whole  Apostolic 
body,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ate  with  the 
Gentiles,  thus  showing  that  he  believed  all  cere- 
monial distinctions  to  be  abolished  bv  the  Gospel: 
in  that  he  went  far  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the 
uijunctions  issued  by  the  Council."  That  step  was 
marked  and  condemned  by  certain  members  of  the 
Chuich  of  Jerusalem  sent  by  James.  It  appeared 
to  them  one  thing  to  recognize  Gentiles  as  fellow 
Christians,  another  to  admit  them  to  social  inter- 
course, whereby  ceremonial  defilement  would  be 
contracted  under  the  law  to  which  all  the  Apostles, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  included,  acknowledged  alle- 
giance.* Peter,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
fearing  to  give  oifence  to  those  who  were  his  special 
charge,  at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or 
disguised  his  feelings,''  ;iiid  separated  himself  not 
from  communion,  but  from  social  intercourse  with 
the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, saw  clearly  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue, 
and  could  ill  brook  the  misapplication  of  a  rule 
often  laid  down  in  his  own  writings  concerning 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  weak  brethren. 
He  held  that  Peter  was  infringing  a  great  principle, 
withstood  him  to  the  face,  and  using  the  same  ar- 
guments which  Peter  had  urged  at  the  Council, 
pronounced  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible.  The 
statement  that  Peter  compelled  the  Gentiles  to 
Judaize,  probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  cir- 
cumcision, but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in, 
would  have  that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally 
take  any  steps  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to 
femiliar  intercourse  with  the  first  Apostles  of  Christ. 
Peter  was  wrong,  but  it  was  an  error  of  judgment ; 
an  act  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in 
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deference  to  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  repr^ 
senting  the  mind  of  the  Church ;  that  he  was 
actuated  by  selfishness,  national  pride,  or  any  re- 
mains of  superstition,  is  neither  asserted  nor  implied 
iu  the  strong  censure  of  St.  Paul :  nor,  much  as  we 
must  admire  the  efj-nestness  and  wisdom  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was  in  thie 
case  stimulated  by  an.xiety  for  his  own  special 
charge,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  overlook 
Peter's  singular  humility  in  submitting  to  public 
reproof  from  one  so  much  his  junior,  or  his  mag- 
nanimity both  in  adopting  St.  Paul's  conclusions 
(as  we  must  infer  that  he  did  from  the  absence  of 
all  trace  of  continued  resistance),  and  in  remaining 
on  terms  of  brotherly  communion  (as  is  testified  by 
his  own  written  words) ,  to  the  end  of  his  life  (1  Pet. 
v.  10  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16). 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's 
abode  or  work.  The  silence  may  be  accounted  foi 
by  the  fact  that  from  that  time  the  gi'eat  work 
of  propagating  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  the 
marvellous  energies  of  St.  Paul.  Peter  was  pro- 
bably employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up, 
and  completing  the  organization  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early  period ;  this  seems 
to  be  implied  in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  that  Church,'  and  it  is  a  natural 
inference  from  the  statements  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(1  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  4).  The  fact 
is  positively  asserted  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Co- 
rinth (a.d.  180  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed, 
nor  to  make  such  an  assertion  lightly  in  an 
epistle  addiessed  to  the  Bishop  and  Church  of 
Home.*  The  reference  to  collision  between  parties 
who  claimed  Peter,  Apollos,  Paul,  and  even  Christ 
for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  opposition  between  the 
Apostles  themselves,  such  as  the  fabulous  Cle- 
mentines and  modern  infidelity  assume.  The  name 
of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  local  Church  save  those  of  Corinth, 
Antioch,"^  or  llome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
That  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
St.  Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in 
his  first  Epistle,  appears  fiom  Origen's  own  words  * 
(KiKfipvKevai  eoiKev)  to  be  a  mere  conjecture,  not 
in  itself  improbable,  but  of  little  weight  in  the 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  persona, 
reminiscences  in  the  Epistle  itself.  From  thai 
Epistle,  however,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tcwr.rds 
the  end  of  his  life,  St.  Peter  either  visited,  or  resided 


J  LJDge  {Das  apostoliscke  Zeifalter,  ii.  378)  fixes  the 
4ate  about  three  years  after  the  Council.  Wieseter  has  a 
long  excursus  to  shew  that  it  must  have  occurred  after 
St.  Paul's  second  apostolic  journey.  He  gives  some  weighty 
reasons,  but  wholly  fails  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  Barnabas,  a  fatal  objection  to  his  theory.  See 
Jjer  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Excursus,  p.  579.  On  the  other 
Bide  are  Theodoret,  Pearson,  Eichhom,  Olshausen,  Meyer, 
Neander,  Howson,  Schaff,  &c. 

«  This  decisively  overthrows  the  whole  system  of  Baur, 
which  rests  upon  an  assumed  antagonism  between  St.  Paul 
and  the  elder  Apostles,  especially  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul 
grounds  his  reproof  upon  the  inconsistency  of  Peter,  not 
upon  hlB  judaizing  tendencies. 

»  See  Acts  xvlii.  18-21,  xx.  16,  xxi.  18-24,  passages 
borne  out  by  numerous  statements  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

^  {ivcoTcAAfV,    (rui'vTrotpt'^ija'ai',   vTroAcpitri^,    must    be 


understood  In  this  sense.  It  was  not  hypocrisy  In  th« 
sense  of  an  affectation  of  holiness,  but  in  that  of  an  ont- 
ward  deference  to  prejudices  which  certainly  neither  Peter 
nor  Barnabas  any  longer  shared. 

«  See  Routh,  Rell.  Sacrae,  1.  179. 

d  The  attempt  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  Dionysius, 
on  the  ground  that  he  raalces  an  evident  mistake  in  attri- 
buting the  foundation  of  the  Corinthian  Church  to  Peter 
and  Paul,  is  futile.  If  Peter  took  any  pait  in  organiziDg 
the  Church,  he  would  be  spoken  of  as  a  joint  founder. 
Schaff  supposes  that  Peter  may  have  first  visited  Corir.U 
on  his  way  to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  his  life 

e  It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  St.  Leo  represents  the 
relation  of  St.  Peter  to  Antioch  as  precisely  the  same  wiUb 
that  in  which  he  stands  to  Rome  (Kp.  92). 

f  Origen,ap.  Euseb.  ili.  1,  adopted  by  Epiphan1us(//aa 
xxvii.)  and  Jerome  (Catal.  c.  1). 
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C*r  fsome  time  at  Babylon,  which  at  that  time.  anJ  ( 
for  some  hundreds  of  yeare  afterwards  was  a  chief 
iKat  of  Jewish  culture.  This  of  course  depends 
apon  the  assumption,  which  on  the  whole  seems  8 
most  probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is  not  used 
as  a  mystic  designation  of  Rome,  but  as  a  proper 
name,  and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt,  but 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were 
many  inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The 
Jewish  families  fonned  there  a  separate  community,'' 
they  weie  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  set- 
Jements  in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their 
language,  probably  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Naba- 
tean,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Galilean 
dialect.  They  were  on  far  more  familiar  terms 
than  in  other  oouutries  with  their  heathen  neigh- 
boui-s,  while  their  intercourse  with  Judea  was 
carried  on  without  intermission.  Christianity  cer- 
tainly made  considerable  progiess  at  an  early  time 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  the  great  Chris- 
tian schools  at  Edessa  and  Nisibis  probably  owed 
their  oiigin  to  the  influence  of  Peter,  the  general 
tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is  what  is  now 
commonly  designated  as  Petrine.  It  is  no  unrea- 
sonable supposition  that  the  establishment  of  Chiis- 
tianity  in  those  districts  may  have  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  of  Peter  at  Babylon. 
At  that  time  there  must  have  beeu  wme  communi- 
cations between  the  two  great  Ap'jstles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  thus  stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Christian  world.  St.  Mark,  who  was  certainly 
employed  about  that  time  by  St.  Paul,  was  with  Ft. 
Peter  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle.  Silvanus,  St. 
Paul's  chosen  companion,  was  the  bearer,  probably 
the  amanuensis  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle  :  not  impro- 
bably sent  to  Peter  from  Rome,  and  charged  by 
him  to  deliver  that  epistle,  wiitten  to  support  Paul's 
authority,  to  the  Churches  founded  by  that  Apostle 
on  his  return. 

More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  con- 
trovei-sies  is  the  question  of  St.  Peter's  connexion 
with  Rome. 

It  may  be  concldered  as  a  settled  point  that  he 
did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
Too  much  stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  notice  of  St.  Peter's  labours  or 
presence  in  that  city  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  that  negative  evidence  is  not  counteibalanced 
by  any  statement  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The 
date  given  by  Eusebius '  rests  upon  a  miscalcula- 
tion, and  is  in-econcileable  with  the  notices  of  St. 
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Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Proteetant 
critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,''  aie  unanimous 
upon  this  poiht,  and  Roman  controversialist*  are  far 
from  being  agioed  in  their  attempts"  to  remow 

the  difficulty. 

The  fact,  however,  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom  at 
Rome  rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evi- 
dence for  it  is  complete,  wliile  there  Is  a  total 
absence  of  any  contrary  staten?ent  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Fathers.  We  have  in  the  first  plaoe 
the  certainty  o*'  his  martyrdom,  in  our  Lord's  own 
prediction  (John  xsi.  18,  19).  Clement  of  Rome, 
writing  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks 
of  it."  but  doe';  not  mention  the  place,  that  being 
of  course  well-known  to  his  readers.  Ignatius,  in 
the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  iv.),  speaks  of  St.  Peter  in  terms  which  imply 
a  special  connexion  with  theii  Church.  Other 
early  notices  of  less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as 
that  of  Papias  (Euseb.  ii.  15),  and  the  apocryphal 
Praedicatio  Petri,  quoted  by  Cyprian.  In  the 
second  century,  Dionysius  of  Coiinth,  in  the  Epistle 
to  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  25), 
states,  as  a  fact  universally  known  and  accounting 
for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth  and 
Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suflered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time." 
Irenaeus,  who  was  connected  with  St.  John,  being 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  Apostle, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Roman  matters, 
beai-s  distinct  witness  to  St.  Peter's  presence  at 
Rome  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  1  and  3).  It  is  incredible 
that  he  should  have  been  misinfonned.  In  the 
next  century  there  is  the  testimony  of  Caius,  the 
liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter  (who  sjieaks 
of  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of  Origen, 
TertuUian,  and  of  the  ante-  and  post-  Nicene  Fathei-s, 
without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the  Churches 
most  nearly  connected  vnih  Rome,  and  those  least 
atlected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement 
that  Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church,  and 
suti'ered  death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  Fathei-s 
do  not  assert,  and  indeed  implicitly  deny,  is  that 
Peter  was  the  sc  le  Founder  oi  resident  head  of  that 
Church,  or  that  the  See  of  Rome  derived  from  him 
any  claim  to  supremacy :  at  the  utmost  they  place 
him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  St.  Paul.i"  That 
fact  is  sufllcient  for  all  purposes  of  fair  controversy 
The  denial  of  the  statements  resting  on  such  evi* 
dence  seeus  almost  to  indicate  an  uneasy  conscious- 


R  On  the  other  hand,  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of 
fincient  commentators  that  Rome  is  designated  has  been 
adopted,  and  maintained  with  great  ingenuity  and  some 
very  strong  arguments,  by  Schaff  (GeschicMe  der  Christ- 
Udten  Sirche,  p.  300),  Neander,  Steiger,  De  Wette,  and 
Wieseler.  Among  ourselves,  Pearson  takes  the  name 
BAbyloa  literally,  though  with  some  difference  as  to  the 
place  80  named. 

•>  For  many  interesting  and  valuable  notices  see  Jost, 
Geszhichte  des  Judenthums,  i.  337,  ii.  127. 

•  Ke  gives  a.d.  42  in  the  Clironicon  (i.  e.  in  the  Arme- 
nian text),  and  says  that  Peter  remained  at  Rome  twenty 
years.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Jerome,  Catal.  c.  1  (who 
gives  twenty-five  years),  and  by  most  Roman  Catholic 
writers. 

*  Thiersch  Is  the  only  exception.  He  belongs  to  the 
Irvingite  sect,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  Protestant. 
See  Versuch,  p.  104.  His  ingenious  arguments  are  answered 
t?f  Lange,  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  381,  and  by  SchaJT, 
KirchenyeschicliU,  p.  306 

"  The  must  ingenious  attempt  is  that  of  Windischmann, 
iiHdiciu€  I'ttriiiae.  p.  112  f    Ke  lueames  that  Pet«?r  went 


to  Rome  inmiediately  after  his  deliverance  from  prison 
(Acts  xii.),  i.  e.  a.d.  44,  and  left  m  consequence  of  the 
Claudian  persecution  between  a.d.  49  and  51. 

"  fiapnipifca;  iiropeuBr)  ei!  Tor  'o(^ei\6fj.evov  Ton-or  TJJt 
56^7)?  (1  Cor.  v.).  The  first  word  might  simply  mean  "  bore 
public  witness ;"  but  the  last  are  conclusive. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  hypercritictiJ 
scepticism  of  the  Tiibingen  school  is  Baur's  atteiLpt  tc 
prove  that  this  distinct  and  positive  statement  w.as  u 
mere  inference  from  the  epistle  of  Clement.  The  inter- 
course between  the  two  churches  was  unbroken  from  the 
Apostles'  times. 

p  Coteler  has  collected  a  large  ntimber  of  passages  from 
the  early  Fathers,  m  which  the  name  of  Paul  precedei 
that  of  Peter  (Fat.  Apost.  i.  414:  see  also  Valesius,  Eus. 
H.  E.  ill.  21).  Fabricius  observes  tnat  this  is  the  general 
usage  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  when  the  Fathers  of  the  4tn  and  5tli  centuries — fot 
instance,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  —  use  the  word* 
6  'Attoo-toAos,  or  Apostclui,  they  mean  Paul,  not  Petes 
A  very  weighty  fact. 
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ness,  ti  uly  reniarkaMe  m  those  who  believe  that 
they  have,  and  who  in  fact  really  have,  irrefragable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom 
are  less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  dis- 
tinctly state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  the  same 
time  (Dionysius,  KaTa  rhv  avrhv  Ra.ip6v)  with  St. 
Paul,  and  in  the  Neronian  pei'secution.  All  agree 
that  he  was  crucified,  a  point  sufficiently  determined 
by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen  (ap.  Eus.  iii.  1), 
who  could  easily  ascei'tain  the  fact,  and  though 
fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  histo- 
rical matters,  says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This  statement 
was  generally  received  by  Christian  EJitiquity :  nor 
does  it  seem  inconsistent  with  the  fervent  tempera- 
ment and  deep  humility  of  the  Apostle  to  have  chosen 
such  a  death  :  one,  moreover,  not  unlikely  to  have 
wen  inflicted  in  mockery  by  the  instruments  of 
Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

The  legend  found  in  St.  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  fo'ondation  in  feet.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxious 
to  preserve  their  great  teacher,  pereuaded  him  to 
flee,  a  course  which  they  had  Scriptural  warrant 
to  recommend,  and  he  to  follow  ;  but  at  the  gate 
he  met  oui'  Lord.  Lord,  whither  goest  thou? 
asked  the  Apostle,  I  go  to  Rome,  was  the  answer, 
there  once  more  to  be  crucified.  St.  Peter  well 
understood  the  meaning  of  those  words,  returned  at 
once  and  was  crucified.' 

Thus  closes  the  Apostle's  life.  Some  additional 
facts,  not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on 
early  testimony.  From  St.  Paul's  words  it  may 
be  infeiTed  with  certainty  *hat  he  did  not  give 
up  the  ties  of  family  life  when  he  forsook  his  tem- 
poral calling.  His  wife  accompatiiod  him  in  his 
wanderings.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  wi  iter  well 
informed  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  (Strom,  ii".  p.  448) 
that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had  childi-en,  and  that  both 
took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  their  coad- 
jutors in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes ; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated 
without  scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apart- 
ments." Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same  au- 
thority, to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's 
exhortation.  Some  critics  believe  that  she  is  referred 
to  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have  employed 
interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early  Gnostic,  professed 
to  derive  his  system  from  Glaucias,  one  of  these 
interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the  impression, 
that  the  Apostle  did  not  understand  Greek,  or  did 
not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far  more  importance 
is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark  wiote  his  gospel 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 


«  See  Tillemont,  Mem.  i.  p.  187,  and  655.  He  shows 
that  the  account  of  Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ths  Bened.  edit.)  is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legend. 
Later  writers  rather  value  it  as  reflecting  upon  St.  Peter's 
want  of  courage  or  constancy.  That  St.  Peter,  like  all 
good  men,  valued  his  life,  and  suffered  reluctantly,  may 
be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  words  (John  xxl.) ;  but  his 
flight  Is  more  in  iifirmony  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
than  wilful  exposure  io  persecution.  Origen  refers  to  the 
words  then  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  our  Lord,  but 
quotes  an  apocryphal  work  {On  St.  John,  torn.  li.). 

r  Papiaa  and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebius, 
if.  E.  li.  16;  TertulliaD.  c.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5;  Irenaeus,  iii.  1, 
»(<a  IV.  9.   Petavias  (on  bpiphanius,  p  H28)  observee  that 
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that  gosp«i  the  substance  of  our  Apostles  or* 
instructions.  This  .statement  rests  upon  such  an 
amount  of  external  evidence,'  and  is  corroborated 
by  so  many  internal  indications,  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  questioned  in  the  absence  of  a  sti-ong 
theological  bias.  The  fact  is  doubly  important  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Apostle.  Chrysostom,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  judicious  commentators,  seems 
first  to  have  draAvn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
St.  Mark'.«  gospel  every  defect  in  Peter's  character 
and  conduct  is  brought  out  clearly,  without  the 
slightest  extenuation,  while  many  noble  acts  and 
peculiar  marks  of  favour  are  either  omitted,  oi 
stated  with  far  less  force  than  by  any  other  Evan- 
gelist. Indications  of  St.  Peter's  influence,  even  in 
St.  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure  than  that  of  St 
Luke,  are  traced  by  modem  criticism.* 

The  only  written  documents  which  St.  Peter  has 
left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church  ;  and  the  Second, 
which  has  both  in  early  times,  and  in  our  own,  been 
a  subject  of  earnest  controversy. 

First  Epistle. — The  external  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity is  of  the  strongest  kind.  RefeiTed  to  in  the 
Second  Epistle  (iii.  1 ) ;  known  to  Polycarp,  and  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians ; 
recognized  by  Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  If.  E.  iii.  39) ; 
repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  and  Origen  ;  it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  universal  Church.*  The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  Schwegler  the 
most  reckless,  and  De  Wette  the  most  vacillating 
of  modern  critics,  stand  almost  alone  in  their  denisJ 
of  its  authenticity. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul  and  his  companions.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  written  at  Babylon  (see  above),  it  is  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  those  Churches,  had  joined  St.  Peter 
after  a  tour  of  visitation,  either  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  St.  Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  high 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  accoant  of 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  districts  de- 
termined the  Apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.  From 
the  absence  of  pei-sonal  salutations,  and  other  indi- 
cations, it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  St.  Peter 
had  not  hitherto  visited  the  Churches  ;  but  it  is 
cei-tain  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  both 
with  their  external  circumstances  and  spiritual  state. 
It  is  clear  that  Silvanus  is  not  regarded  by  St. 
Peter  as  one  of  his  own  coadjutors,  but  as  one 
whose  personal  character  he  had  suflTicient  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating  (v.  12).  Such  a  testimonial 
as  the  Apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith, 
would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with  the 

Papias  derived  his  information  from  John  the  P^sbyter. 
For  other  passages  see  Fabriclus  {Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  Iii.  132). 
The  slight  discrepancy  between  Eusebius  and  Papias  indl» 
cates  independent  sources  of  information. 

'  Gieseler,  quoted  by  Davidson. 

'  Ko  Importance  can  be  attached  to  the  omission  in  the 
mutilated  fragment  on  the  Canon,  published  by  Muratorl. 
See  Routh,  Rell.  Sac.  i.  396,  and  the  note  of  FTeindailer, 
which  Routh  quotes,  p.  424.  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia, 
a  shrewd  but  rash  critic,  is  said  to  have  rejected  all,  or 
some,  of  the  Catholic  epistles ;  but  the  statement  is  ambi- 
guous. See  Davidson  (/n/.  Hi.  391).  whose  translation  is 
incorrect. 
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Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  the  Epistle  appears  to 
have  been  specially ,  though  not  exclusively  addressed." 
The  assumption  that  Silvanus  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  Epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
expression,  "  by  Silvanus,  I  have  written  unto  you," 
such  words  according  to  ancient  usage  applying  rather 
to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanuensis. 
Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus,  considering 
his  rank,  character,  and  special  connexion  with  those 
Churches,  and  with  their  great  Apostle  and  founder, 
would  be  consulted  by  St.  Peter  throughout,  and 
that  they  would  together  read  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  Chm-ches  in 
those  districts:  thus,  partly  with  direct  intention, 
paitly  it  may  be  unconsciously,  a  Pauline  colouring, 
amounting  in  passages  to  something  like  a  studied 
imitation  of  St.  Paul's  representations  of  Christian 
truth,  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Epistle. 
It  has  been  observed  above  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  St.  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying an  interpreter ;  nor  is  there  anything  incon- 
sistent with  his  position  or  character  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  SUvanus,  perhaps  also  St.  Mark,  may 
have  assisted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts 
suggested  to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  thus 
at  any  rate,  a  not  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  arising  from  correspondences  both  of  style 
and  modes  of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two 
Apostles  who  differed  so  widely  in  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments." 

The  objects  of  the  Epistle,  as  deduced  from  its 
contents,  coincide  with  these  assumptions.  They 
were : — 1.  To  comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians 
in  a  season  of  severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  prac- 
tical and  spiritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling. 
3.  To  warn  them  against  special  temptations  attached 
to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  and  cfmpleteness  of  the  religious  system 
which  they  had  already  received.  Such  an  attesta- 
tion was  especially  needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  were  wont  to  appeal  fi-om  St.  Paul's  authority 
to  that  of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above  all  to  that 
of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the  very  prin- 
cipal object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle, 
and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v.  ver.  12. 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a 
brief  analysis. 

The  Epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  general 
description  of  Christians  (i.  1 ,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  in- 
heritance (3-5) ;  the  bearings  of  that  statement 
upon  their  conduct  under  persecution  (6-9) ;  re- 
ference, according  to  the  Apostle's  wont,  to  pro- 
ohecies  concerning  both  the  sutterings  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  His  people  (10-12);  exhortations 
based  upon  those  promises  to  earnestness,  sobriety, 
hope,  obedience,  and  holiness,  as  i  esults  of  know- 
ledge of  I'edemption,  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  resurrection,  and  as  proofs  of  spi- 
ritual regeneration  by  the  word  of  God.  Peculiar 
Etreas  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith,  hope, 
and  brotherly  love,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
(13-25).     Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most 

*  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  ablest  commentators. 
The  ancients  were  nearly  unanimous  in  holding  that  it 
was  written  for  Hebrew  converts.  But  several  passages 
are  evidently  meai  t  for  Gentiles:  e.  g.  1.  14, 18 ;  li.  9,  10 ; 
Hi.  6  ;  iv.  3.  Reuss,  an  original  and  able  writer,  Is  almost 
•lone  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  chiefly  to 
GeLtlns  converts  (p.  133).  He  takes  7rapot«tot  and  nap- 
tnitiiuol  as  =  Q'>)},  Israelites  by  laith.  i»t  hj  ceremonial 
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directly  opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  enforced 
(ii.  1)  ;  spiritual  growth  is  represente*!  asdepeadeni 
upon  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the  same  Word 
which  was  the  instrument  of  regeneration  (2,  3); 
and  then,  by  a  change  of  metjiphor.  Christians  ar« 
represented  aa  a  spiritual  house,  collectively  and 
individually  as  living  stones,  and  royal  priests, 
elect,  and  brought  out  of  dai-kness  into  light  (4-10), 
This  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  singulariy  rich  io 
thought  and  expression,  and  bears  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  in  which  Judaism  is 
spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  development  in  Christ, 
From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  more  directly 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  separated  from  the 
world,  pilgrims  and  sojoLirners,  St.  Peter  deduces 
an  entire  system  of  practical  and  lelative  duties, 
self-control,  care  of  reputation,  especially  fcr  the 
sake  of  Gentiles ;  submission  to  all  constitutej 
authorities;  obligations  of  slaves,  urged  with  re- 
markable earnestness,  and  founded  upon  the  example 
of  Christ  and  His  atoning  death  (11-25) ;  and  duties 
of  wives  and  husbands  (iii.  1-7).  Then  generally 
all  Christian  graces  are  commended,  those  which 
pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those  which 
are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury  (8-17): 
all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of  Christ, 
with  warnings  from  the  history  of  the  deluge,  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 

In  the  following  chapter  (iv.  1,  2)  the  analogy 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortifi- 
cation, a  topic  much  dwelt  on  by  St.  Paul,  is  uro-ed 
with  specid  reference  to  the  sins  committed  by 
Christians  before  conversion,  and  habitual  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
inculcated,  both  with  reference  to  their  heathen 
persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance,  and  to  their 
own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety,  watchful- 
ness, fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external  acts 
of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  (3-11). 

This  Epistle  appears  at  the  first  draught  to  have 
tei-minated  here  with  the  doxology,  but  the  thought 
of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed  stirs  the  Apostle's  heart,  and  suggests  addi- 
tional exhortations.  Christians  are  tanglit  to  rejoice 
in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  bei.]g  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  His  glory,  which  even  in  this 
life  rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested 
in  their  innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution: 
judgment  must  come  first  to  cleanse  the  house  of 
God,  then  to  reach  the  disobedient :  suffering  accoiti- 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  they  may  commit  theii-  souls  to 
Him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith 
and  hope  are  equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhorta- 
tions. The  Apostle  then  (v.  1-4)  addresses  the 
presbyters  of  the  Churches,  warning  them  as  one  of 
their  own  body,  as  a  witness  {fj.dpTvs)  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  partaker  of  future  gloi-y,  against 
negligence,  covetousness,  and  love  of  power:  the 
younger  members  he  exhorts  to  submission  and 
humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  warning 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and 


observance  (mHi  nach  dem  Cultus).     See  also  Weiss, 
Der  Petrinische  Lehrbegriff,  p.  28,  n.  2. 

'  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Hug, 
Ewald,  Bertholdt,  Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The  most 
striking  resemblances  are  perhaps  1  Pet.  i.  3,  with  Eph.  i.  3- 
il.  18,  with  Eph.  vl.  5 ;  iil.  1,  with  Eph.  v.  22  ;  and  v.  5,  witJi 
V.  21 :  but  allusions  nearly  as  distinct  are  found  to  the  Ho- 
mans,  Corinthians.Colossians,  J'hessaloiiians,  and  Philemon 
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OKWl  ortkutiful  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  pi-acn. 
Lastly,  he  mentions  Silvauus  with  special  com- 
mendation, and  states  very  distinctly  what  we  have 
seen  reason  to  bpJieve  was  a  principal  object  of  the 
Epistle,  viz.,  that  the  principles  inculcated  by  their 
former  teachers  were  sound,  the  true  grace  of  God, 
■jo  which  they  aie  exhorted  to  adhere./  A  salutation 
from  the  Church  m  Babylon  and  from  St.  Mark, 
*^ith  a  parting  benediction,  closes  the  Epistle. 

The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with  that  of  St. 
Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious,  nor  is  the  general  ar- 
-angement  or  mode  of  discussing  the' topics  unlike 
L,hat  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  still  the  indi- 
cations of  originality  and  independence  of  thought 
are  at  least  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  Epistle  is 
h\\\  of  what  the  Gospel  narrative  and  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  prove  to  have  been  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  St.  Peter.  He  dwells  more  frequently 
'jhan  St.  Paul  upon  the  future  manifestation  of 
Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his  exhorta- 
tions to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discharge  of 
all  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here,  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  St. 
Paul,  nor  does  St.  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  argument 
from  Christ's  sufferings  ;  still  what  the  Geiiuans 
call  the  eschatological  element  predominates  over  all 
others.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one  thought, 
the  realization  of  Messianic  hopes.  While  St.  Paul 
dwells  with  most  earnestness  upon  justification  by 
our  Lord's  death  and  merits,  and  concentrates  his 
energies  upon  the  Christian's  present  struggles,  St. 
Peter  fi.xes  his  eye  constantly  upon  the  future  coming 
of  Christ,  the  "fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  promised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is 
the  true  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those 
feelings  which  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  work  as  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision. 
Of  the  three  Christian  graces  hope  is  his  special 
theme.  He  dwells  much  on  good  works,  but  not 
so  much  because  he  sees  in  them  necessary  results 
of  faith,  or  the  complement  of  faith,  or  outward 
manifestations  of  tb"  spirit  of  love,  aspects  most 
prominent  in  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  as 
because  he  holds  them  to  be  tests  of  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  fiict  of 
the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to  the  future  in 
the  developed  form  of  hope. 

But  while  St.  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine 
Israelite,  his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Judaizing 
tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  tlie  school,  which  at 
once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
basis,  that  of  spiritual  development.  All  his  prac- 
tical injunctions  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not 
Jewish  principles,  from  the  precepts,  example,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  future  coming  of  Christ. 
The  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  says  not  a  word  in 
this  Epistle  of  the  perpetual  obligation,  the  dignity, 
or  even  the  bearings  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  his  style  and  thoughts  are 
charged  with  its  imagery,  but  he  contemplates  and 
applies  ts  teaching  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
regards  the  privileges  and  glory  of  the  ancient 
p«eopls  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 
80  impregnated  with  these  thoughts ;  only  one  who 
bad  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by  the  Spii'it  of 


7  The  reading  (rr^Te  is  in  all  points  preferable  lo  that 
el  Ihe  teatus  rece^tM,  c<rTiJKaT«. 
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Christ  could  have  risen  so  completely  above  the  firf.jvr- 
dices  of  his  asje  and  country.  This  is  a  point  of  gn'sU 
impoi-tance,  showing  how  utterly  opposed  the  teach- 
ing of  the  onginal  Apostles,  whom  bt.  Peter  certainly 
represents,  was  to  that  Judaistic  narrowness  whid 
speculitive  rationalism  has  imputed  to  all  the  early 
followers  of  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul. 
There  are  in  fact  more  traces  of  what  are  called 
JudaizD.ng  views,  more  of  sympathy  with  national 
hope:;,  not  to  say  prejudices,  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Roma»is  and  Galatians,  than  in  this  work.  In  this 
we  sfio,  the  Jew  who  has  been  born  again,  and  ex- 
changed what  St.  Peter  himself  calls  the  unbear- 
able yoke  of  the  law  for  the  liberty  which  is  in 
Christ.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
oui-  Apostle  is  far  from  tracing  his  principles  to 
their  origin,  and  from  drawing  out  their  conse- 
quences with  the  vigour,  spiritual  discernment, 
internal  sequence  of  reasoning,  and  systematic  com- 
pleteness which  are  characteristic  of  St.  Paul."  A 
few  gieat  facts,  broad  solid  principles  on  which 
faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely,  with  a  spirit  of 
patience,  confidence,  and  love,  suffice  for  his  un- 
speculative  mind.  To  him  objective  truth  was  the 
main  thing;  subjective  struggles  between  the  ir- 
tellect  and  spiritual  consciousness,  such  as  we  find 
in  St.  Paul,  and  the  intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed 
in  contemplation  like  that  of  St.  John,  though  not 
by  any  means  alien  to  St.  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly 
subordinated  to  the  practical  tendencies  of  a  simple 
and  energetic  character.  It  has  been  observed  with 
truth,  that  both  in  tone  and  in  form  the  teaching  of 
St.  Peter  bears  a  peculiarly  strong  .esemblance  to 
that  of  our  Lord,  in  discourses  bearing  directly  upon 
practical  duties.  The  great  value  of  the  Epistle 
to  believers  consists  in  this  resemblance ;  they  feel 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of  one  who 
will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Master  in 
both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand  their 
faith. 

Second  Epistle. — The  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  presents  questions  of  far-  gieater  difficulty 
than  the  former.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  external  or  the  internal 
evidence,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  demonstrate  its 
genuineness.  We  have  few  references,  and  none  o? 
a  very  positive  character,  in  the  writings  of  the 
early  Fathers  ;  the  style  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resemblance,  amount- 
ing to  a  studied  imitation,  between  this  Epistle 
and  that  of  St.  Jude,  seems  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  the  position  of  St.  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest  critics 
of  the  early  Church;  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  wa.'« 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Cimon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  opinion  of 
critics  of  what  is  called  the  liberal  school,  including 
all  shades  from  Liicke  to  Baur,  has  been  decidedly 
unfavourable,  and  that  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
some  able  writers  in  England.  There  are,  however, 
very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should  be  recon- 
sidered. No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  unassail- 
iible.  The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  authority 
cf  the  whole  Canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Reuss)  of 
modern  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error.  It 
is  not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of  a 
work  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  bear 


»  Thus  R?U8S,  Pierre  n'a  vas  de  iystime.     8^  alM 
1'rUi.iuier  uud  Weiss  pp  It  17 
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ihe  writ«r*e  name :  this  Epistle  must  either  be  dis- 
misiifcd  as  a  deliberate  forgery,  or  accepted  as  the 
last  production  of  the  first  among  the  Apostles  of 
Christ.  The  Churcli,  which  for  more  than  fourteen 
centuries  has  received  it,  has  either  been  imposed 
npon  by  what  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a 
Satanic  device,  or  derived  from  it  spiritual  instruc- 
tion of  the  highest  importance.  If  received,  it  bears 
attestation  to  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
our  Lord's  history,  casts  light  upon  the  feehngs  of 
the  Apostolic  body  in  relation  to  the  elder  Church 
and  to  each  other,  and,  while  it  confirms  many 
doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  voucher  for  eschatological  views  touching  the 
destruction  of  the  framework  of  creation,  which  from 
an  early  period  have  been  prevalent  in  the  Church. 
The  contents  of  the  Epistle  seem  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  its  asserted  origin. 

The  customary  opening  salutation  is  followed  by 
an  enumeration  of  Christian  blessings  and  exhortation 
to  Christian  duties,  with  special  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  truth  which  had  been  already 
communicated  to  the  Church  (i.  1-13).  Refen-ing 
then  to  his  approaching  death,  the  Apostle  assigns 
as  grounds  of  assurance  for  believers  his  own  per- 
sonal testimony  as  eye-witness  of  the  transfiguration, 
and  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  danger  of  being 
misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt  upon  with  gi-eat 
earnestness  throughout  the  second  chapter,  their  cove- 
tousness  and  gi'oss  sensuality  combined  with  pretences 
to  spiritualism,  in  short  all  the  permanent  and 
fundamental  characteristics  of  Antinomianism,  are 
described,  while  the  overthrow  of  all  opponents  of 
Christian  truth  is  predicted  (ii.  1-29)  in  connexion 
with  prophecies  touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ, 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise 
of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  After  an  exhortation  to  attend  to 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less 
explicit  admonition  in  the  previous  Epistle,  and  an 
emphatic  warning,  the  Epistle  closes  with  the  cus- 
tomary ascription  of  glory  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  may  now  state  briefly  the  answers  to  the 
objections  above  stated. 

1.  With  regard  to  its  recognition  by  the  early 
Church,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
j[Uoted  frequently ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  portion 
of  the  Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom:"  the  documents  of 
the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scanty  to  give  weight 
to  the  argument  (generally  a  questionable  one)  from 
omission.  Although  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  referred  to  by  any  author  earlier  than  Origen, 
pet  passages  fiom  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Justin 
Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Irenaeus,  suggest 
an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle :  •>  to  these  may  be 
addad  a  probable  reference  in  the  Martyi-dom  of 
Ignatius,  quoted  by  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  87, 
and  another  in  the  Apology  of  Melito,  published  in 
Syriac  by  Dr.  Cureton.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated 
by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  14,  and  by  Photius,  cod. 
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lu9,  that  Clement  ot  Alexandria  wrtte  a  com* 
mentary  ou  all  the  disputed  Epistles,  in  which  this 
was  certainly  included.  It  is  quoted  twice  by 
Origen,  but  unfortunately  m  the  transLitioD  of 
Rutfinus,  which  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Didymus 
refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  great  work  ou  the 
Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in  the  collection 
of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Eusebius  and  Origen, 
a  very  important  point  made  out  by  Olshausen, 
Opuscula  Theol.  p.  29,  It  was  probably  known 
in  the  third  century  in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian world:  in  Cappadocia  to  Firmilian,  in  Africa 
to  Cyprian,  in  Italy  to  Hippolytus,  in  Phoenicia  to 
Methodius.  A  large  number  of  passages  has  been 
collected  by  Dietiein,  which,  though  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  its  reception,  add  somewhat  to  the 
probability  that  it  was  read  by  most  of  the  early 
Fathers.  The  historical  evidence  is  certainly  incon- 
clusive, but  not  such  as  to  require  or  to  warrant  the 
rejection  of  the  Epistle.  The  silence  of  the  Fathei-s 
is  accounted  for  more  easily  than  its  admission  into 
the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to  its  genuineness 
had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  it 
should  have  been  received  without  positive  attesta- 
tion from  the  Churches  to  which  it  was  first  ad- 
dressed. We  know  that  the  autographs  of  Apostolic 
writings  were  preserved  with  care.  It  must  also  be 
obsei-ved  that  all  motive  for  forgery  is  absent.  This 
Epistle  does  not  support  any  hierarchical  preten- 
sions, uor  does  it  beai*  upon  any  controversies  of  a 
later  age. 

2.  The  difference  of  style  may  be  admitted.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  it  is  greater  than  can  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  supposing  that  tne 
Apostle  employed  a  different  person  as  his  amanu- 
ensis. That  the  two  Epistles  could  not  have 
been  composed  and  written  by  the  same  person  is 
a  point  scarcely  open  to  doubt.  Olshausen,  one  oi 
the  fairest  and  least  prejudiced  of  critics,  points 
out  eight  discrepancies  of  style,  some  perhaps  un- 
important, but  others  almost  conclusive,  the  most 
important  being  the  appellations  given  to  our 
Saviour,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  references 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle.  If,  however, 
we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  between  the 
composition  of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the 
first  the  Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  St.  Mark,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  Churches  addressed  by  him 
were  considerably  changed,  and  that  the  second  was 
written  in  greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible 
decay  of  faculties,  the  difierences  may  be  regarded 
as  insufficient  to  justify  more  than  hesitation  in 
admitting  its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  t« 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  may  be  admitted  without 
affecting  our  judgment  unfavourably.  Supposing, 
as  some  eminent  critics  have  believed,  that  this 
Epistle  was  copied  by  St.  Jude,  we  should  have  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  to  its  authenticity  ;  * 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  accept  the  more 
general  opinion  of  modern  critics,  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  copied  St.  Jude,  the  following  con- 
siderations  have   great   weight.      It   seems   quite 


"  Ritscbl's  observations  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  are 
at  least  equally  appliciible  to  this.  It  would  be,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  little  Itnown  to  Gentile  converts,  while 
the  Jewish  party  gradually  died  out,  and  was  not  at  any 
time  mixed  up  with  the  ger.eral  movement  of  the  Church. 
The  only  literary  documtjits  of  the  Hebrew  Christians 
we:e  written  by  Ebionites,  to  whom  this  Epistle  would  be 
uuAt  diKfasteful.    Had  the  book  not  been  supported  by 


strcmg  external  credentials,  its  general  reception  or  circu- 
lation seem  unaccountable. 

>>  The  passages  are  quoted  by  Guerike,  Sinleitung, 
p.  462. 

e  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  2  Peter.  Hta 
chief  ground  is  that  St.  Peter  predicts  a  state  of  affatn 
which  St.  Jude  describes  as  actually  exlsti:g.  A  ver^ 
strong  ground,  admitting  the  authenticity  of  both  Epistled 
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incredible  that  a  forger,  personating  the  chief  among 
tile  Apostles,  should  select  the  least  important  of 
all  the  Apostoli<'al  writings  for  imitation  ;  whereas 
It  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  might  choose  to  give 
the  stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to  a  document 
bearing  so  powerfully  upon  practical  and  doctrinal 
errors  in  the  Churches  which  he  addressed.  Con- 
sidering, too,  the  characteristics  of  our  Apostle, 
his  humility,  his  impressionable  mind,  so  open  to 
pereonal  influences,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of 
self  when  doing  his  Master's  work,  we  should  hardly 
be  surprised  to  find  that  part  of  the  Epistle  which 
treats  of  the  same  subjects  coloured  by  St.  Jude's 
style.  Thus  in  the  First  Epistle  we  find  everywhere, 
especially  in  dealing  with  kindred  topics,  distinct 
traces  of  St.  Paul's  influence.  This  hypothesis  has 
moreover  the  advantage  of  accounting  for  the  most 
striking,  if  not  all  the  discrepancies  of  style  between 
the  two  Epistles. 

3.  The  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  appear  to 
have  originated  with  the  critics  of  Alexandria, 
where,  however,  the  Epistle  itstlf  was  formally 
recognised  at  a  very  early  period.  Those  doubts, 
however,  were  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  are  now 
generally  represented.  The  three  greatest  names 
of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on  either  side.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  external  cre- 
dentials, without  which  it  could  never  have  ob- 
tained circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective 
impressions,  to  which  these  critics  attached  scarcely 
less  weight  than  some  modern  inquirers.  They  rested 
entirely,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  difference 
of  style.  The  opinions  of  modern  commentatoi's  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  heads.  Many,  as  we  have 
seen,  reject  the  Epistle  altogether  as  spurious,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  directed  against  forms  of 
Gnosticism  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century.  A  few  *  consider  that  the  first  and  last 
chapters  were  written  by  St.  Peter  or  imder  his  dic- 
tation, but  that  the  second  chapter  was  interpolated. 
So  far,  however,  is  either  of  these  views  from  repre- 
senting the  general  results  of  the  latest  investigations, 
that  a  majority  of  names,*  including  nearly  all  the 
writers  of  Gennany  opposed  to  Rationalism,  who  in 
point  of  learning  and  ability  ai-e  at  least  upon  a  par 
with  their  opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. 
The  statement  that  all  critics  of  eminence  and  im- 
partiality concur  in  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrue, 
unless  it  be  admitted  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
objective  revelation  is  incompatible  with  critical 
impartiality,  that  belief  being  the  only  common 
point  between  the  numerous  defenders  of  the 
oanonicity  of  this  document.  If  it  were  a  question 
now  to  be  decided  for  the  firat  time  upon  the 
external  or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  maintain  this  than  any  other  document  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  early 
Church  is  not  to  be  revei'sed  without  far  stronger 
arguments  than  have  been  adduced,  more  especially 
as  the  Epistle  is  entirely  free  from  objections  which 
might  be  brought,  with  more  show  of  reason,  against 
j'Jiers  now  all  but  universally  received  :  inculcating 
no  new  doctrine,  bearing  on  no  controversies  of  post- 


*  H.  g.  Bunsen.  Dllmann,  and  Lange. 

*  Nitzsche,  Flatt,  Dahlman,  Windiacbmann,  Heyden- 
reich,  Guerike,  Pott,  Augusti,  Olshausen,  Thiersch,  Stier, 
aiul  Dietlein. 

*  The  two  names  are  believed  by  cn'ics— i.  e.  Cave, 
8n»be,  Ittig,  Mill.  &r.  —  to  btiiong  to  liit  name  wcrk.    See 
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Apostolical  origin,  supporting  no  hierarchical  inno« 
vations,  but  simple,  earnest,  devout,  and  eminently 
practical,  full  of  the  characteristic  graces  of  the 
Apostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bei^ueathed  this  last 
proof  of  faith  and  hope  to  the  Churcti. 


Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  eai-ly  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle's  teaching.  The  fragments 
which  remain  are  not  of  much  importance,  ntr 
could  they  be  conveniently  discussed  in  this  notice. 
The  Preaching  {K-fipvy/xa)  or  Doctrine  (StSaxh)  ol 
Peter,'  probably  identical  with  a  work  called  the 
Pleaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  by 
Lactantius,  may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching,  if,  as  Grabe,  Ziegler,  and  others 
supposed,  it  was  pubhshed  soon  after  his  death. 
The  passages,  however,  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria aie  for  the  most  part  wholly  unlike  St. 
Peter's  mode  of  treating  doctrinal  or  practical  sub- 
jects.s  Another  work,  called  the  Revelation  of  Peter 
{awoKaXvipis  Tlerpov),  was  held  in  much  esteem 
for  centuries.  It  was  commented  on  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  quoted  by  Theodotus  in  the  Eclogae, 
named  together  with  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  in 
the  Fragment  on  the  Canon  published  by  Muiatori 
(but  with  the  remark,  "  quam  quidam  ex  nostris 
legi  in  Ecclesia  nolunt "),  and  according  to  Sozo- 
men  {^E.  H.  vii.  19)  was  read  once  a  year  in  some 
Churches  of  Palestine.  It  is  said,  but  not  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Coptic 
Christians.  Eusebius  looked  on  it  as  spurious,  but 
not  of  heretic  origin.  From  the  fragments  and 
notices  it  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  denun- 
ciations against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild  fanatical 
character.  The  most  complete  account  of  this 
curious  work  is  given  by  Liicke  in  his  general 
inti'oduction  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  p.  47. 

The  legends  of  the  Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
of  historical  worth ;  but  from  those  fictions,  ori- 
ginating With  an  obscure  and  heretical  sect,  havt 
been  derived  some  of  the  most  mischievous  specula- 
tions of  modern  rationalists,  especially  as  regards 
the  assumed  antagonism  between  St.  Paul  and  the 
earlier  Apostles.  It  is  important  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  none  of  these  spurious  documents,  which 
belong  undoubtedly  to  the  two  first  centuries,  aie 
there  any  indications  that  our  Apostle  was  regarded 
as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with  the  Church 
or  see  of  Rome,  or  that  he  exercised  or  claimed  any 
authority  over  the  Apostolic  body,  of  which  he  was 
the  recognised  leader  or  representative.     [F.  C.  C.l 


[Cephas  (K?)(^Ss)  occurs  in  the  follow  uig  pjii- 
sages :  John  i.  42  ;  1  Cor.  i.  12  ;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5  ; 
Gal.  ii.  9,  i.  18,  ii.  10,  14  (the  last  three  according 
to  the  text  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf ).  Cephas 
is  the  Chaldee  word  Cepha,  XD'3,  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of,  or  derivation  from,  the  Hebrew  Ceph, 
S]3,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in  Job  xix.  6, 
and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have  been  the  word  actually 
pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  on 
subsequent  occasions  when  the  Apostle  was  addressed 


Schliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  p.  253. 

e  RuflBnus  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  work  which  they  call 
"  judicium  Petri ;"  for  which  Cave  accounts  by  a  happy 
conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsche,  Mayerhofi;  Reuss,  and 
Schliemann,  that  S.'iffinus  found  (cp/aa  for  Kiipvytia^  and 
read  xpina. 
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by  Him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name.  By  it 
he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Christians.  In  the 
ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Test.  (Peshito), 
it  is  uniformly  found  where  the  Greelc  has  Petros. 
When  we  consider  that  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles 
spoke  Chaldee,  and  that  therefore  (as  already  re- 
marked) the  Apostle  must  have  been  always  addressed 
as  Cephas,  it  is  certiiinly  remarkable  that  through- 
out the  Gospels,  no  less  than  97  times,  with  one 
exception  only,  the  name  should  be  given  in  the 
Greek  form,  which  was  of  later  introduction,  and 
unintelligible  to  Hebrews,  though  intelligible  to  the 
far  wider  Gentile  world  among  which  the  Gospel 
was  about  to  begin  its  course.  Even  in  St,  Mark, 
where  more  Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  retained 
than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name 
were  uniformly  given,  not  Peter,  but  Rock ;  and  it 
suggests  that  the  meaning  contained  in  the  appel- 
lation is  of  more  vita]  importance,  and  intended  to 
be  more  carefully  seized  at  each  recurrence,  than 
we  are  apt  to  recollect.  The  commencement  of 
the  change  from  the  Chaldee  name  to  its  Greek 
synonym  is  well  marked  in  the  interchange  of  the  two 
in  Gal.  ii.  7,  8, 9  (Stanley,  Apostolic  Age,  1 16,  7).] 

PETHAHI'AH  (H^nnS  :  ^era/a  :  Alex.  *€- 

T  :  -  : 

9ua'.  Pheteia).  1.  A  priest,  over  the  19th  course 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

2.  (*60e'Ia:  Phatata,  Phathahia.)  A  Levite  in 
the  time  of  Ezia,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  X.  23).  He  is  probably  the  same  who,  with 
others  of  his  tribe,  conducted  the  solemn  service  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fast,  when  "  the  seed  of  Israel 
separated  themselves  from  all  strangers  "  (Neh.  ix. 
6),  though  his  name  does  not  appeal-  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.). 

3.  {iadata :  Phathathia.)  The  son  of  Mesheza- 
beel  and  descendant  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  24),  who  was  "  at  the  king's  hand  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  people."  The  "king"  here 
is  explained  by  Kashi  to  be  Darius:  "he  was  an 
associate  in  the  counsel  of  the  king  Darius  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  people,  to  speak  to  the  king 
concerning  them." 

PETHO'R  ("llna  :  *aeovpd),a.  town  of  Meso- 
potamia where  Balaam  resided  (Num.  xxii.  5 ;  Deut. 
XJiii.  4).  Its  position  is  wholly  imkuown.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PETH'UEL  (^X-inS  :  BaOovfiK  :  Phatuel). 
The  father  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel  i.  1). 

PEULTHA'I  (>n^yQ  :  *eAa0i';  Alex.  *o\- 
XaQi:  Phollathi).  Properly  «  Peullethai  ;"  the 
eighth  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

PHA'ATH  MO'AB  {^BaKel  Mcca^eTs  ;  Alex. 
♦oaO  McoajS  :  Phocmo),  1  Esd.  v.  11=Pahath 
MOAB.  lu  this  passage  the  number  (2812)  agrees 
with  that  in  Ezra,  and  disagrees  with  Nehemiah. 

PHACAR'ETH  {^axapiO;  Alex.  ^aKapeO  : 
Sachareth)  =  Pochereth  of  Zebaim  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

PHAI'SUR  {^aiffovp  ;  Alex,  ^aiffov  :  Fosere). 
PAsnaR,  the  priestly  family  (1  Esdr.  ix.  22). 

PHALDAI'US  (*aA5oros  :  Faldeus)  =  Pe- 
DAIAH  4  (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

PHALE'AS  (*aAo(os  :  HeUu)  =  Padon  (1 
Esdr.  V.  29). 

P  HA'LEC  i^aXsK :  Phalegj.  Peleg  tlie  son 
t)1  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

PILAL'LU  (XIPS:  *aAAos  :  Alex.  (paAAouS  : 
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Phallu).   Pallu  the  son  of  Reuben  h  bo  called  in  the 
A.  V.  ofGen,  xlvi.  9. 

PHAL'TI  (*p^Q :  *o\Tf :  Phalti).  The  eon 
of  Laish  of  Gallim',  to  whom  Saul  gave  Michal  in 
marriage  aft«r  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven  David 
forth  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  xjv.  44).  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  15  he  is  called  Phaltiel.  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii. 
129)  suggests  that  this  forced  marriage  wafl  a  piece 
of  policy  on  the  pai-t  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to  hii 
house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 
Michal  is  there  restored  to  David.  "  Her  husband 
went  with  her  along  weeping  behind  lier  to  Bahu- 
rim,"  ajid  there,  in  obedience  to  Abner's  abrupt 
command,  "  Go,  return,"  he  turns  and  disappears 
from  the  scene. 

PHAL'TIEL  ('?N''P^Q  :  *a\Ti^\:  Phaltiel). 
The  same  as  Phalti  (2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

PHAN'UEL  {iavoviiX:  Phamiel).  The  father 
of  Anna,  the  prophetess  of  the  tribe  of  Aser  (Luke 
ii.  36). 

PHAR'ACIM  {iapaKfix. ;  Alex.  *apaKef/tt : 
Fanon).  The  "  sous  of  Pharacim"  were  among  the  . 
servants  of  the  Temple  who  returned  with  Zerub- 
babel,  according  to  the  list  in  1  Esdr.  v.  81.  No 
corresponding  name  is  found  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tives of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

PHA'EAOH  (riyiS:  *apac5:  Pharao),  the 
common  title  of  the  native  kings  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible,  corresponding  to  P-RA  or  PH-RA,  "  the 
Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyphics.  This  identification, 
respecting  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  General  Felix  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  ii.  p.  293).  It  has  been  supposed  thai, 
the  original  was  the  same  as  the  Coptic  CCDOi 
"the  king,"  with  the  article,  niOTDOj 
cpOXpO  ;  but  this  word  appears  not  to  have 
been  written,  judging  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  writings,  in  the  times  to 
which  the  Scriptm-es  refer.  The  conjecture  arose 
from  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  must  signify,  instead 
of  merely  implying,  "  king,"  a  mistake  occasioned 
by  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  exactness  of 
ancient  writers  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §2  ;  Euseb. 
ed.  Seal.  p.  20,  v.  1). 

By  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  was  called  "the 
Sun,"  as  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  god  RA, 
or  "  the  Sun."  It  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  more  than  one  of  the  Pharaohs  bear  in  the 
nomen,  in  the  second  royal  ring,  the  title  "  ruler  o> 
Heliopolis,"  the  city  of  Ra,  HAK-AN,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rameses  III.,  a  distinction  shared,  though  in  an 
inferior  degi'ee,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequency 
of  the  corresponding  title,  by  Thebes,  but  by  scarcely 
any  other  city."  One  of  the  most  common  regal  titles, 
that  which  almost  always  precedes  the  nomen,  is 
"  Son  of  the  Sun,"  SA-RA.  The  prenomen,  in  the 
first  royal  ring,  regularly  commences  with  a  disk, 
the  character  which  represents  the  sun,  and  this 
name,  which  the  king  took  on  his  accession,  thus 
comprises  the  title  Pharaoh :  for  instance,  the  pre- 
nomen of  Psammitichus  II.,  the  successor  of  Necho, 
is  RA-NUFR-HAT,  "  Pharaoh  "  or  "  Ra  of  the  good 
heart."    In  the  period  before  the  vith  dynasty,  wftea 


"  The  kings  who  bear  the  fonner  title  are  chiefly  of  the 
name  Rameses,  "  Born  of  Ra,"  the  god  of  Heliopolis,  whicl; 
lenUera  the  title  especially  appropriate. 
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there  waa  out  a  single  ring,  the  use  of  the  word  RA 

was  not  invariable,  many  names  not  commencing 
with  it,  as  SHUFU  or  KHUFU,  the  king  of  the  ivth 
djrnasty  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  rendering  these  names,  whether 
ttie  king  or  the  divinity  be  meant :  perhaps  in  royal 
names  no  distinction  is  intended,  both  Pharaoh 
and  Ra  being  meant. 

Tlie  word  Pharaoh  occurs  generally  in  the  Bible, 
and  always  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  no  addition,  for 
the  king  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  the  title  "  king  of 
Egypt "  follows  it,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  last  two 
native  kings  mentioned,  the  proper  name  is  added, 
Pharwh-Necho,  Pharaoh-Hophra,  with  sometimes 
the  further  addition  "king,  or  the  king,  of 
Egppl."  It  is  remarkable  that  Shishak  and  Zerab 
(if,  as  we  believe,  the  second  were  a  king  of  Egypt), 
and  the  Ethiopians  So  and  Tirhakah,  are  never  dis- 
tinctly called  Pharaoh  (the  mention  of  a  Pharaoh 
during  the  time  of  the  Ethiopians  probably  referring 
to  the  Egyptian  Sethos),  and  that  the  latter  were 
foreigners  and  the  formsr  of  foreign  estraction. 

As  several  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  title 
"  Pharaoh  "  in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  endea- 
vour to  discriminate  them.  We  shall  therefore  here 
state  what  is  known  respecting  them  in  order, 
adding  an  account  of  the  two  Pharachs  whose  proper 
names  follow  the  title. 

1.  The  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. — The  Scripture 
naiTative  does  not  aflbrd  as  any  clear  indications 
for  the  identification  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham. 
At  the  time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into 
Egypt,  according  to  Hales's  as  well  as  Ussher's 
chronology,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  country, 
or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd 
kings,  of  whom  the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was 
the  xvth  dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of  which 
would  be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from  the  east. 
Mimetho  relates  that  Salatis,  the  head  of  this  line, 
established  at  Avaris,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  what  appears  to  have  been  a  gi-eat 
permanent  camp,  at  which  he  resided  for  part  of 
each  year.  [Zoan.]  It  is  noticeable  that  Sarah 
ieems  to  have  been  taken  to  Pharaoh's  house  imme- 
diately after  the  coming  of  Abraham  ;  and  if  this 
were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his  flocks  and  heids, 
the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone  beyond  the 

[)art  of  the  country  which  was  always  more  or 
ess  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also  probable 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for  we  read, 
that  Pharaoh  "  entreated  Abram  well  for  Sarah's 
sake :  and  he  had  sheep,  and  csen,  and  he  asses, 
<mi  mensei-vants,  and  maidservants,  and  she  asses, 
and  camels"  (Gen.  xii.  16),  where  it  appears  that 
this  property  was  the  gift  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  patriarch  afterwards  held  an 
Egyptian  bondwoman,  Hagar,  confirms  the  infer- 
JLce.  If  so,  the  present  of  camels  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  king,  for  no  evi- 
dence has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paintings, 
and  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  that  in  the  Pharaonic 
ages  the  camel  was  used,  or  even  known  theie,** 
and  this  omission  can  be  best  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  animal  was  hateful  to  the  Egyptians 
as  of  great  value  to  their  enemies  the  Shepherds. 

The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  (ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  we  hold  most  probable). 
Was  about  B.C.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the 


•>  U  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  a  hieroglyphic 
K-presomInK  the  head  and  neck  of  the  camel  is  found  on 
ttie  i^gypUau  monuments. 
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time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  xvth  dynasty,  accord 
ing  to  om-  reckoning. 

2,  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph.^-The  history  of  Joseph 
contains  many  particulai-s  as  to  the  Pharaoh  whoM 
minister  he  became.  We  first  hear  of  him  as  the 
arbitraiy  master  who  imprisoned  his  two  servante, 
and  then,  on  his  birthday-feast,  reinstated  the  one  and 
hanged  the  other.  We  next  read  of  his  dreams,  how 
he  consulted  the  magicians  and  wise  men  of  Egypt, 
and  on  their  failing  to  interpret  them,  by  the  advice 
of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  sent  for  Joseph  frcra 
the  prison,  and  after  he  had  heard  his  interpretation 
and  counsel,  chose  him  as  governor  of  the  country, 
taking,  as  it  seems,  the  advice  of  his  servants.  The 
sudden  advancement  of  a  despised  stranger  to  the 
highest  place  under  the  king  is  important  as  show- 
ing his  absolute  power  and  manner  of  governing. 
From  this  time  we  read  more  of  Joseph  than  of 
Pharaoh.  We  are  told,  however,  that  Pharaoh  libe- 
rally received  Joseph's  kindred,  allowing  them  to 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he  had  cattle. 
The  last  mention  of  a  Pharaoh  in  Joseph's  history 
is  in  the  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Jacob. 
It  has  been  supposed  from  the  following  passage 
that  the  position  of  Joseph  had  then  become  changed. 
"  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  saying. 
If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes,  speak, 
I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  saying.  My 
father  made  me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die:  in  my 
grave  which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  buiy  me.  Now  therefore 
let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee,  and  bury  my  father, 
and  I  will  come  again.  And  Pharaoh  said.  Go  up 
and  bury  thy  father,  according  as  he  made  thee 
swear"  (Gen.  1.  4-6).  The  account  of  the  em- 
balming of  Jacob,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
"  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father"  (ver.  2),  shows  the  position  of 
Joseph,  which  is  more  distinctly  proved  by  the  nar- 
rative of  the  subsequent  journey  into  Palestine. 
"  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father  :  and 
with  him  wont  up  all  the  sei-vants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  father's  house;  only  their  little  ones,  and 
their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land 
of  Goshen.  And  there  went  up  with  him  both 
chariots  and  horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  gi'eat 
company"  (7-9).  To  make  such  an  expedition  as 
this,  with  perhaps  risk  of  a  hostile  encounter, 
would  no  doubt  require  special  permission,  and  from 
Joseph's  whole  history  we  can  understand  that  he 
would  have  hesitated  to  ask  a  favour  for  himself 
while  it  is  most  natural  that  he  should  have  ex- 
plained that  he  had  no  further  motive  in  the  journey. 
The  fear  of  his  brethren  that  after  their  fathei-'s 
death  he  would  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
fonner  cruelty,  and  his  declaration  that  he  would 
nourish  them  and  their  little  ones,  prove  he  still 
held  a  high  position.  His  dying  chai-ge  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  persecution  had  then  commenced,  and 
that  it  had  not  seems  quite  clear  from  the  narr.ative 
at  the  begin&ing  of  Exodus.  It  thus  appeai-s  that 
Joseph  retained  his  position  until  Jacob's  death ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable,  nothing  being  stated 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  Pharaoh  who  made  Joseph 
governor  was  on  the  throne  during  the  time  that  he 
seems  to  have  held  office,  twenty-six  ycare.  Wa 
may  suppose  that  the  "new  king"  "whi;h  knew 
not  Joseph"  (  Ex.  i.  8)  was  head  of  a  new  dyniUitj 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  was  the  immediate  sue. 
cesBor  of  thLs  Pnaraoii,  a.s  the   intci'vul   tiom  tIK 
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■ppoiDtment  of  the  governor  to  the  beginning  of 
the  oppression  was  not  less  than  eighty  years,  and 
probably  much  more. 

The  chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line 
to  which  this  Pharaoh  belonged,  are  that  he  was  a 
despotic  monarch,  ruliDg  all  Egypt,  who  followed 
Egyptian  customs,  but  did  not  hesitsite  to  set  them 
aside  when  he  thought  fit ;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians ; 
and  that  he  fiivom-ed  strangers.     These  particulars 
certainly  appear  to  lend  support  to  tlie  idea  that  he 
was    an    Egyptianized    foreigner    rather    than    an 
Egyptian ;  and  M.  Mariette's  recent  discoveries  at 
Zoan,  or  Avaris,  have  positively  settled  what  was 
the  gre:it  difficulty  to  most  scholars  in  the  way  of 
this    view,    for    it    has  been  ascertained   that   the 
Shepherds,    of    at    least    cue    dynasty,    were    so 
thoroughly    Egyptianized  that  they  executed   mo- 
il unients  of  an  Egyptian  character,  differing  alone 
in  a  peculiarity  of  style.    Before,  however,  we  state 
the  main  heads  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd,  it  will 
be  well  to  mention  the  grounds  of  the  theories  that 
make  him  an  Egyptian.     Baron  Bunsen  supposed 
that  he  was  Sesertesen  I.,  the  head  of  the  xiith 
dynasty,  on  account  of  the  mention  in  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  of  a  famine  in  that  king's  reign.     This 
identification,  although  receiving  some  support  from 
tlie  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  Sesostris,  a  name 
reasonably  traceable  to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land 
and  raised  his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by 
tne  holders,  must  be  abandoned,  since  the  calamity 
recorded   does    not    approach    Joseph's    famine   in 
chai-acter,  and  as  the  age  is  almost  certainly  too 
I'emote.    According  to  our  reckoning  this  king  began 
to  reign  about  B.C.  2080,  and  Baron  Bunsen  places 
him  much  earlier,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  tenable, 
unless  we  take  th«  long  chronology  of  the  Judges,  and 
hold  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  have  lasted  430  years. 
If  we  take  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exaius,  Jo- 
seph's Pharaoh  would   have   been  a  king  of  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  unless,  with  Bunsen,  we  lengthen 
the  Hebrew  chronology  before  the  Exodus  as  arbi- 
trarily as,  in  adopting  that  date,  we  shorten  it  after 
the  Exodus.     To  the  idea  that  this  king  was  of  the 
xviiith  dynasty  there  is  this  objection,  which  we  hold 
to  be  fatal,  that  the  monuments  of  that  line,  often 
recording  the  events  of  almost  every  year,  present 
no  trace  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  Joseph's 
rule.      Whether  we  take  Ussher's  or  Hales's  date 
of  the    Exodus,   Joseph's   government   would   fall 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  and  during  the  Shepherd 
period.    (By  the  Shepherd  period  is  generally  under- 
stood the  period  after  the  xiith  dynasty  and  before 
the  xviiith,  during  which  the  foreigners  were  domi- 
nant over  Egypt,  although  it  is  possible  that  they 
already  held  part  of  the  country  at  an  earlier  time.) 
If,  discarding  the  idea  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was 
an  Egyptian,  we  turn  to  the  old  view  that  he  was 
cne  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  a  view  almost  inevitable 
\f  we   infer  that  he  ruled  during  the  Shepherd- 
period,  we  are  struck  with  the  fitness  of  all  the 
sircumstances   o*^   the   Biblical    narrative.       These 
foreign  rulers,  or  at  least  some  of  them  were  Egyp- 
tianized, yet  the  account  of  Manetho,  if  we  some- 
what  lessen  the  colouring  that  we  may  suppose 
national  hatred  gave  it,  is  now  shown  to  be  correct  in 
making  them  disregard  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
country  they  had  subdued.     They  were  evidently 
powerful  military  despots.      As  foreigners  ruling 

what  was  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  if  not 
actualy  won  by  force  of  aims,  they  would  have 
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encouraged  foreign  settlers,  particularly  in  their 
own  especial  region  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt, 
where  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  seems  to  have  had 
cattle  (Gen.  xlvii.  5,  6).  It  is  very  unlikely,  un- 
less we  suppose  a  special  intei-position  of  Provi- 
dence, that  an  Egyptian  Pliaraoh,  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  his  counsellors,  should  have  chosen  a  Hebrew 
slave  as  his  chief  officer  of  state.  It  is  stated  by 
Eusebius  that  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came 
was  the  Shepherd  Apophis ;  and  although  it  may 
be  replied  that  this  identification  was  simply  a 
result  of  the  adjustment  of  the  dynasties  to  his  view 
of  Hebrew  chronology,  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  seems  to  have  altered  the  very  dynasty  of 
Apophis,  both  in  its  number  (making  it  the  xviith 
instead  of  the  xvth),  and  in  its  duration,  as  though 
he  were  convinced  that  this  king  was  really  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  must  therefore  be  brought 
to  his  time.  Apophis  belonged  to  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which  was  certainly  of  Shepherds,  and  the  most 
powerful  foreign  line,  for  it  seems  clear  that  there 
wa.s  at  least  one  if  not  two  more.  This  dynasty, 
according  to  our  view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  ruled 
for  either  284  years  (Africanus),  or  259  yeais  IC 
months  (Josephus),  from  about  B.C.  2080.  U 
Hales's  chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
be  correct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this 
dynasty,  commencing  about  B.C.  1876,  which  would 
be  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps 
the  last  king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the  time 
of  Apophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to  Africanus. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Phoenicians,  and  if  so  was  probably  of  a 
stock  predominantly  Shemite,  a  circumstance  in 
perfect  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  go- 
vernment and  character  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  whose 
act  in  making  Joseph  his  chief  minister  finds  its 
parallels  in  Shemite  history,  and  in  that  of  nations 
which  derived  their  customs  from  Sliemites.  An 
Egyptian  king  would  scarcely  give  so  high  a  plaoj 
to  any  but  a  native,  and  that  of  the  military  or 
priestly  class ;  but,  as  already  remaiked,  this  may 
have  been  due  to  Divine  interposition. 

This  king  appears,  as  has  been  already  shewn, 
to  have  reigned  from  Joseph's  appointment  (or, 
perhaps,  somewhat  earlier,  since  he  was  already 
on  the  throne  when  he  imprisoned  his  servants), 
until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at  least  twenty-six 
years,  from  B.C.  cir.  1876  to  1850,  and  to  have 
been  the  fifth  or  sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynasty. 

3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. — The  first 
persecutor  of  the  Israelites  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the  second,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially  as  he  commenced, 
and  probably  long  carried  on,  the  persecution.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  there  has  been 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  line  to  which  the 
oppressoi-  belonged.  The  gajieral  view  is  that  ha 
was  an  Egyptian,  and  this  at  first  sight  is  a  pro- 
bable inference  from  the  narrative,  if  the  line  under 
which  the  Israelites  were  protected  be  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  Shepherds.  The  Biblical  history 
here  seems  to  justify  clearer  deductions  than  befors. 
We  read  that  Joseph  and  his  brethren  and  that  ge- 
neration died,  and  that  the  Israelites  multiplied  and 
became  very  mighty  and  filled  the  land.  Of  the 
events  of  the  inten-al  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
oppression  we  know  almost  nothing ;  but  the  cala- 
mity to  Ephraim's  house,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  sons 
by  the  inen  of  Gath,  born  as  it  seems  in  Egypt 
[BeriahJ,  renders  it  probable  that  the  Israel  tes  had 
btcome  a  tnbutuy  tribe,  settled  in  Goshen,  uid  be- 
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ginning  to  show  that  warlike  vigour  that  is  so  strong 
a  feature  in  the  character  of  Abraham,  that  is  not 
wanting  in  Jacob's,  and  that  fitted  their  posterity 
for  the  conquest  of  Canaan.     The  beginning  of  the 
oppression  is  thus  naiTated : — "  Now  there  arose  a 
new  king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph  "  (Ex. 
i.  8).     The  expression  "a  new  king"  (comp.  "  an- 
other king,"  Acts  vii.  18)  does  not  necessitate  the 
idea  of  a  change  of  dynasty,  but  favours  it.     The 
next  two  verses  are  extremely  important : — "  And 
he  said  unto  his  people.  Behold,  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Israel   [are]   more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them  ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come   to  pass  that,  when 
there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so]  get  them  up 
out  of  the  land"  (9,  10).     Here  it  is  stated  that 
Pharaoii  ruled  a  people  of  smaller  numbers  and  less 
strength  than  the  Israelites,  whom  he  feai-ed  lest 
they  should  join  with  some  enemies  in  a  possible 
war  in  Egypt,  and  so  leave  the  country.     In  order 
to  weaken  the  Israelites  he  adopted  a  subtle  policy 
which  is  next  related.     "  Therefoi-e  they  did  set 
over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their 
burdens.     And  they  built   for   Pharaoh   treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Kaamses"  (11).     The  name  of 
th?  second  of  these  cities  has  been  considered  a 
most  important  point  of  evidence.    They  multiplied 
notwithstanding,  and  the  persecution  apparently  in- 
creased.    They  were  employed  in  brickmaking  and 
other  labom-  connected  with  building,  and  perhaps 
also  in  making  pottery  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6).   This  bondage 
producing  no  effect,  Pharaoh  commanded  the  two 
Hebrew  midwives  to  kill  every  male  child  as  it 
was  born;  but  they  deceived  him,  and  the  people 
continued  to  increase.    He  then  made  a  fresh  attempt 
to  enfeeble  them.     "  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
people,  saying,  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall 
save  ahve"  (22).      How  long  this  last  infamous 
command  was  in  force  we  do  not  know,  probably 
but  for  a   short   time,   unless   it   was   constantly 
evaded,   otherwise    the    number   of  the   Israelites 
would  have  been  checked.    It  may  be  remarked  that 
Aaron  was  three  years  older  than  Moses,  so  that  we 
might  suppose  that  the  command  was  issued  after 
his  birth ;  but  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the 
fear  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  at  his  birth,  may  have 
been  because  she  lived  near  a  royal  residence,  as 
appears  from  the  finding  of  the  child  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter.     The  story  of  his  exposure  and  rescue 
shows  that  even  the  oppressor's  daughter  could  feel 
pity,  and  disobey  her  fother's  command ;  while  in 
her  saving  Moses,  who  was  to  ruin  her  house,  is 
seen  the  retributive  justice  that  so  often  makes  the 
tyi-ant  pass  by  and  even  protect,  as  Pharaoh  must 
bave  done,  the  instrument  of  his  future  punish- 
ment.    The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Moses  does 
not  aid  us:  if  Egyptian,  it  may  have  been  given 
by  a  foreigner  ;  if  foreign,  it  may  have  been  given 
by  an  Egyptian  to  a  foreign  child.     It  is  important 
that  Pharaoh's  daughter  adopted  Moses  as  her  son, 
and  that  he  was  taught  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 
The  pei-secution  continued,  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
in  those  days,  when   Moses  was  grown,  that   he 
went  out  unto   his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their 
burdens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  He- 
brew, one  of  his  brethren.    And  he  looked  this  way 
nui  th?.t  way,  and  when  he  saw  that  [there  was] 

"  When  Moses  went  to  see  his  people  and  slew  the 
Z^KTptian.  he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  journey, 
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no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  tbs 
sand"  (li.  11,  12).      When  Pharaoh  attempted  t« 
slay  Moses  he  flad  into  the  land  of  Midian.     Froi« 
the  statement  in  Hebrews  that  he  "  refused  ia  be 
called  the  son    of  Pharaoh's   daughter ;    choosing 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season; 
esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  in  Egypt "  (xi.  24-26 ),  it  is  evident  that 
the  adoption  was  no  mere  form,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
evidence  not  to  be  slighted.    While  Moses  was  in  Mi. 
dian  Pharaoh  died,  and  the  narrative  implies  that  thit 
was  shortly  before  the  events  preceding  the  Exodus. 
This   Pharaoh  has  been   generally   supposed   to 
have  been  a  king  of  the  x\-iiith  or  xixth  dynasty  a 
we  believe  that  he  was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either. 
The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
fonner  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamses, 
whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  oppressors 
was  a  king  Rameses,  and  the  probable  change  of 
line.     The  first  king  of  this  name  known  was  head 
of  the  xixth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the  xviiith. 
According  to  Manetho's  story  of  the  Exodus,  a 
story  so  contradictory  to  historical  truth  as  scarcely 
to  be  worthy-  of  mention,  the  Israelites  left  Egypi 
in  the  reign  of  Menptah,  who  was  great  grandson 
of  the  first  Rameses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the 
second.    This  king  is  held  by  some  Eg}'ptologists  to 
have  reigned  about  the  time  of  the  Rabbinical  date 
of  the  Exodus,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  obtainable  from  the 
genealogies.     There  is  however  good  reason  to  place 
these  kings  much  later;  in  which  case  Rameses  I, 
would  be  the  oppressor ;  but  then  the  building  of 
Raamses  could  not  be  placed  in  his  reign  without 
a  disregard  of  Hebrew  chronology.     But  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  (arlier  known  king  Rameses 
loses  much  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  Aahmes,  head  of  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty, who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years  before 
Rameses  I.,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that  very 
many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd-period,  per- 
haps of  two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.    Against 
this  one  fact,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, we  must  weigh  the  general  evidence  of  the 
history,  which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing 
a  part  of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Is- 
raelites, and  fearing  a  war  in  the  country.     Liks 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt 
in  Lower  Egypt,  probably  at  Avaris.<=    Compare  this 
condition  with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  later 
part  of  the  xviiith  and  of  the  xixth  dynasties  ; 
rulei-s  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  country 
fi-om  which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the 
Shepherds.     The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of 
the   beginning  or  middle   of  the  xviiith  dynasty 
seems  at  first  sight  extremely  probable,  especially 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was 
a  Shepherd  king.     The  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds 
at  the  commencement  of  this  dynasty  would  have 
naturally  caused  an  immediate  or  gradual  oppres- 
sion of  the  Israelites.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power  of  some 
kings  of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their 
predecessors.     The  silence  of  the  historical  monu- 
ments is  also   to    be   weighed,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  numerous  they  are,  and  that  we  might 
expect  many  of  the  events  of  the  oppression  to  be 
recorded  if  the  Exodus  were  not  noticed.     If  wa 
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Mslgn  this  Pharaoh  to  the  age  before  the  xviiith 
dynasty,  which  our  view  of  Hebrew  ohronolooy 
would  probably  oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to 
determine  whether  he  were  a  Shepherd  or  an  Egyp- 
tian. If  a  Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of  the 
xvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty ;  and  that  he  was  Egyp- 
tiiuiized  does  not  afford  any  argument  against  this 
supposition,  since  it  appears  that  foreign  kings,  who 
can  only  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two  lines,  had 
Egyptian  names.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  we 
quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not  seem 
otherwise  explicable:  "  My  people  went  down  afore- 
time into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  ;  and  the  Assyrian 
oppressed  them  without  cause  "  (Is.  lii.  4)  ;  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  allusions  to  the  Exodus 
in  a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  respecting  As- 
iiyria  (x.  24,  26).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by 
the  discovery  that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  cer- 
tfanly  an  Egyptian  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  regal  title  are  among  those  apparently  of 
the  Shepherd  age  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  (Lepsius, 
KSnigsbKch,  taf.  xviii.  xix.  275,  285). 

The  reign  of  this  king  probably  commenced  a 
little  before  the  birth  of  Moses,  which  we  place 
B.C.  1732,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  upwai'ds  of 
forty  years,  perhaps  much  more. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. — ^What  is  known 
of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  biographical 
than  historical.  It  does  not  add  much  to  our 
means  of  identifying  the  line  of  the  oppressoi-s  ex- 
cepting by  the  indications  of  race  his  character 
artbrds.  His  life  is  spoken  of  in  other  articles. 
[Plagues,  &c.]  His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once 
impious  and  superstitious,  alternately  rebelling  and 
submitting.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  magicians  could  work  the  same  wonders 
as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even  then  he  begged  that 
the  frogs  might  be  taken  away,  and  to  the  end  he 
prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  removed,  promising 
a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
respited  failed  to  keep  his  word.  This  is  not  strange 
in  a  character  principally  influenced  by  fear,  and 
history  abounds  in  parallels  to  Pharaoh.  His  vacil- 
lation only  ended  when  he  lost  his  army  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally  delivered  out  of 
his  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was  drowned  has  been 
considered  matter  of  uncei'tainty,  as  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus.  Another  pas- 
sage, however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Ps.  cxxxvi.  15). 
It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude  of  criticism  either 
to  argue  that  the  expression  in  this  passage  indi- 
cates the  overthrow  but  not  the  death  of  the  king, 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  expression  "shaked  off"  or 
"  threw  in "  is  very  literal,  or  that  it  is  only  a 
Bti'ong  Semitic  expression.  Besides,  throughout  the 
preceding  history  his  end  is  foreshadowed,  and  is, 
perhaps,  positively  foretold  in  Ex.  ix.  15  ;  though 
this  passage  may  be  rendered  "  For  now  I  might  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  might  have  smitten  thee 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  wouldest 
have  been  cut  off  fi-om  the  earth,"  as  by  Kalisch 
( Commentary  in  loc),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  V. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  theoiy  that  places  the  Exodus  under 
the  xixth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  addi- 
tional and  conclusive  argument  for  rejecting  as  unhis- 
lorical  the  tale  preserved  by  Manetho,  which  makes 
Menptah,  the  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  in 
whose  reign  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  This  tale  was 
eommonly  current  in  Egypt,  but  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  historian  gives  it  only  on  the  authority  of 
tradition.     M.  Mai'iette's   recent   discoveries  have 
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added  to  the  evidence  we  already  had  on  tht  Eubject. 

In  this  story  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  rebels 
was  that  they  had  allotted  to  them  by  Ameiiophis. 
or  Menptah,  the  city  of  Avaris  formerly  held  by 
the  Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins.  That  the  people 
to  whom  this  place  was  given  were  working  in  the 
quarries  east  of  the  Nile  is  enough  of  itself  to  throw  a 
doubt  on  the  narrative,  for  there  appear  to  have  been 
no  quarries  north  of  those  opposite  Memphis,  from 
which  Avaris  was  distant  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  Delta  ;  but  when  it  is  found  that  this  very 
king,  as  well  as  his  father,  adorned  the  great  temple 
of  Avaris,  the  story  is  seen  to  be  essentially  false. 
Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  calamity  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
wilfully  or  ignorantly  confounded  the  Exodus:  if 
they  did  so  ignorantly,  there  would  be  an  argument 
that  this  event  took  place  during  the  Shepherd 
period,  which  was  probably  in  after  times  an 
obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt. 

The  character  of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parallel 
among  the  Assyrians  rather  than  the  Egyptians, 
The  impiety  of  the  oppressor  and  that  of  Senna- 
cherib are  remarkably  similar,  though  Sennacherib 
seems  to  have  been  more  resolute  in  his  resistance 
than  Pharaoh.  This  resemblance  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, especially  as  it  seems  to  indicate  an  idio- 
syncracy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kindred  nations,  for 
national  character  was  more  marked  in  antiquity 
than  it  is  now  in  most  peoples,  doubtless  because 
isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now  special.  Thus, 
the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us  a  people  highly 
reverencing  their  gods  and  even  those  of  other 
nations,  the  most  powerful  kings  appearing  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  representations  of  the  temples  and 
tombs ;  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  kings  are  seen  rather  as  protected  by 
the  gods  than  as  worshipping  them,  so  that  we 
understand  how  in  such  a  country  the  famous 
decree  of  Darius,  which  Daniel  disobeyed,  could  be 
enacted.  Again  the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  their  enemies  were  supported 
by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas  the  Assy- 
rians considered  their  gods  as  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  This  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at  least  one 
of  the  Phaiaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an  Assyrian. 
Respecting  the  time  of  this  king  we  can  only  say 
that  he  was  reigning  for  about  a  year  or  more  before 
the  Exodus,  which  we  place  B.C.  1652. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may 
mention  a  point  of  weight  in  reference  to  the  iden- 
tification of  these  earlier  ones.  The  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth  and 
xxth  dynasties  have  not  been  found  to  contain  any 
reference  to  the  Israelites.  Hence  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  their  days,  or  at  least  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  the  Israelites  were  not 
yet  in  the  Promised  Land.  There  is,  however, 
an  almost  equal  silence  as  to  the  Canaanite  nations. 
The  land  itself,  KANANA  or  KANAAN,  is  indeed 
mentioned  as  invaded,  as  well  as  those  of  KHETA  and 
AMAR,  referring  to  the  Hittites  and  Amorites  ;  but 
the  latter  two  must  have  been  branches  of  those  na- 
tions seated  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  A  recently- 
discovered  record  of  Thothmes  III.  published  by 
M.  de  Rouge,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  (Nov. 
1861,  pp  o44,  seqq.),  contains  many  names  of 
Canaanite  towns  conquered  by  that  king,  but  not 
one  recognized  as  Israelite.  These  Canaanite  namec 
are,  moreover,  on  the  Israelite  borders,  not  in  th« 
heart  of  the  country.     It  is  interesting  tha"'  a  g:eAt 
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battle  is  shown  to  have  beeu  won  jy  this  king 
ut  Megiddo.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians either  abstained  from  attacking  the  Israelites 
&om  a  recollection  of  the  calamities  of  the  Exodus, 
or  that  they  were  on  friendly  tenns.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Egyptians  were  granted  privi- 
leges in  the  Law  (Deut.  xxiii.  7),  and  that  Shishak, 
the  first  king  of  Egypt  after  the  Exodus  whom 
we  know  to  have  invaded  the  Hebrew  territories, 
was  of  foreign  extraction,  if  not  actually  a  foreigner. 

5.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Mered. — In  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  is  made  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  man-ied  to  an  Israelite ; 
"Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered 
took"  CI  Chr.  iv.  18).  That  the  name  Pharaoh 
hore  probably  designates  an  Egyptian  king  we  have 
already  shown,  and  obsei-ved  that  the  date  of  Mered 
is  doubtful,  although  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  before, 
or  not  much  after,  the  Exodus.  [Bithiah.]  It 
may  be  added  that  the  name  Miriam,  of  one  of  the 
family  of  Mered  (17),  apparently  his  sister,  or  per- 
haps a  daughter  by  Bithiah,  suggests  that  this  part 
of  the  genealogies  may  refer  to  about  the  time  of 
the  Exodus.  This  marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us 
in  determining  the  age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It 
is  perhaps  less  probable  that  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
would  have  given  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  an 
Israelite,  than  that  a  Shepherd  king  would  have 
done  so,  before  the  oppression.  But  Bithiah  may 
have  been  taken  in  war  after  the  Exodus,  by  the 
suiprise  of  a  caravan,  or  in  a  foray. 

6.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Hadad  the  Edom- 
ite. — Among  the  enemies  who  were  raised  up 
against  Solomon  was  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
blood  royal,  who  had  escaped  as  a  child  from  the 
slaughter  of  his  nation  by  Joab.  We  read  of  him 
and  liis  sei-vants,  "  And  they  ai'ose  out  of  Midian, 
and  came  to  Paran :  and  they  took  men  with  them 
out  of  Pai-an,  and  they  came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  gave  him  an  house,  and  ap- 
pointed him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And 
Hadad  found  great  favour  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen.  And  the 
sister  of  Tahpenes  bare  him  Genubath  his  son, 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and 
Genubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  houshold  among  the 
sons  of  Pharaoh  "  (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  When,  how- 
ever, Hadad  heai-d  that  David  and  Joab  were  both 
dead,  he  asked  Pharaoh  to  let  him  return  to  his 
country,  and  was  unwillingly  allowed  to  go  (21, 
22).  Probably  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an 
Egyptian  mining-station  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  so  obtained  guides  to  conduct  them  into  Egypt. 
There  they  were  received  in  accordance  with  the 
Egyptian  policy,  but  with  the  especial  favour  that 
seems  to  have  been  shown  about  this  time  towards 
the  eastern  neighbours  of  the  Pharaohs,  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  xxiind  dynasty  of  foreign  extraction. 
For  the  identification  of  this  Pharaoh  we  have  chro- 
nological indications,  and  the  name  of  his  wife. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  neither  the  monu- 
ments nor  Manetho  giving  us  clear  information  as 
M  the  kings.  It  appears  that  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  xxth  dynasty  the  high-priests  of  Amen, 
the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  gi-eat  power,  and  at  last 
Bupplanted  the  Kameses  family,  at  least  in  Upper 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanite  kings, 
Manetho's  xxist  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled  in 
Lov/f  Egypt.     From  the  latest  part  of  the  xrth 
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dynasty  three  houses  appear  to  have  reigned  at  iif 
same  time.  The  feeble  xxth  dynasty  was  probablj 
soon  extinguished,  but  the  priesl>rulers  and  tht 
Tanites  appear  to  have  reigned  contemforaneously 
until  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  Bubastites  c- 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak 
of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monuments  have 
preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the  higb-priestfi, 
perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Tanites; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  Manetho'u  Tanite 
line  does  not  include  some  of  the  former,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  num- 
bers. It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  th* 
Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as 
ruling  in  tlie  time  of  David  and  Solomon  weit 
Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory. We  have  therefore  to  compare  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  Scripture  with  the  list  of 
this  dynasty.  Shishak,  as  we  have  shown  else- 
where, must  have  begun  to  reign  in  about  the  24th 
or  25th  year  of  Solomon  (b.c.  cir.  990-989). 
[Chronology.]  The  conquest  of  Edom  probably 
took  place  some  50  years  earlier.  It  may  there- 
fore be  infen-ed  that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of  Egypf 
who  may  have  ruled  at  least  25  yeai's,  probably 
ceasing  to  govern  before  Solomon  manied  the 
daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  early  in  his  reign ;  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  protector  of  David's  enemy 
would  have  given  his  dausrhter  to  Solomon,  unless 
he  were  a  powerless  king,  which  appears  was  not 
the  case  with  Solomon's  father-in-law.  This  would 
give  a  reign  of  25  years,  or  25  -|-  a;  sepai-ated 
from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  by  a  period  of  24  or 
25  years.  According  to  Africanus,  the  list  of  the 
xxist  dynasty  is  as  follows :  Smendes,  26  years ; 
Psusennes,  46 ;  Nephelcheres,  4  ;  Amenothis,  9 ; 
Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9  ;  Psusennes,  14 ;  but 
Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last, 
35  years,  and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of 
130  yeai-s,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  the  dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of 
Eusebius,  Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh 
to  whom  Hadad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father- 
in-law  of  Solomon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus 
would  substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psina- 
ches. We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  the  reigns 
did  not  overlap,  or  were  not  separated  by  intei-vals, 
and  the  numbers  are  not  to  be  considered  reliable 
until  tested  by  the  monuments.  The  royal  names 
of  the  period  have  beeu  searched  in  vain  for  any  one 
resembling  Tahpenes.  If  the  Egyptian  equivalent 
to  the  similar  geographical  name  Tahpanhes,  &c., 
wfeiC  known,  we  might  have  some  clue  to  that  of 
this  queen.     [Tahpenes  ;  Tahpanhes.] 

7.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Solomon. — In  the 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  after 
the  account  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and 
Shimei,  and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read : 
"  And  the  kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of 
Solomon.  And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and 
brought  her  into  the  city  of  David,  until  he  had 
made  an  end  of  building  his  own  house,  and  the 
house  of  the  LoED,  and  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  round 
about "  (1  K.  ii.  46,  iii.  1).  The  events  mentioned 
before  the  marriage  belong  altogether  to  the  very 
commencement  of  Solomon's  reign,  excepting  the 
matter  of  Shimei,  which  extending  through  three 
years  is  caiTied  on  to  its  completion.  The  aentioc 
that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David, 
while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the 
city-wall,  were  building,  ihows  that  the  nuuiiAge 
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fock  place  not  later  than  the  eleventh  \  ear  of  the 
ting,  when  the  Temple  was  fuiished,  having  been 
commenced  in  the  fourth  year  (vi.  1,  37,  38).  It 
jsalso  evident  that  this  alliance  was  before  Solomon's 
felling  away  into  idolatry  (iii.  3),  of  which  the 
Egyptian  queen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
tha  causes.  From  this  chronological  indication  it 
appeivrs  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken  place  be- 
tween about  24  and  11  years  before  Shishak's  acces- 
sion. It  must  be  recollected  that  it  seems  certain 
that  Solomon's  father-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both 
Phfli'aohs,  as  already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  identified 
ji  Manetho's  list.     [Pharaoh's  Daughter.] 

This  Pharaoh  led  au  expedition  into  Palestine, 
which  is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the 
building  of  Gezer  by  Solomon  is  recorded  :  "  Pha- 
raoh king  of  Egypt  had  gone  up,  and  taken  Gezer, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  slain  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  given  it  [for]  a  present 
unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife"  (ix.  16).  This 
is  a  very  curious  historical  circumstance,  for  it 
shows  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon,  more 
probably  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  king  apparently  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelite  monarch, 
conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and  besieged 
and  captured  a  Canaanite  city.  This  occurrence  wai-ns 
us  against  the  supposition  that  similar  expeditions 
could  not  have  occuried  in  earlier  times  without  a  war 
with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental  mention  also  shows 
the  danger  of  inferring,  from  the  silence  of  Scripture 
as  to  any  such  earlier  expedition,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place.     [Palestine,  p.  667,  a.] 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication, 
after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  Law,  and 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences  in  later 
times.  The  native  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  Ethio- 
pians readily  supported  the  Hebrews,  and  were 
unwilling  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  they  ren- 
dered them  mere  tributaries,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If  the  Hebrews 
did  not  incur  a  direct  punishment  for  their  leaning 
to  Egypt,  it  must  have  weakened  their  trust  in  the 
Divine  fiivour,  and  paralysed  their  efforts  to  defend 
the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 

The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first 
and  second  of  these  were  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  if 
the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  accepted, 
and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Shebeks 
of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopians. 
The  xxiind  dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of  foreign 
origin,  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  Zerah  is  called  a  Cushite  in  the  Bible 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  9 ;  comp.  xvi.  8).  Shebek  was  pro- 
bably also  a  foreign  name.  The  title  "  Pharaoh  " 
is  probably  not  once  given  to  these  kings  in  the 
Bible,  because  they  were  not  Egyptiims,  and  did 
not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The  Shepherd  kings,  it 
must  be  remarked,  adopted  Egyptian  names,  and 
therefore  some  of  the  eailier  sovereigns  called  Pha- 
raohs in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
BLepherds  notwithstanding  that  they  bear  this  title. 
[Shishak  ;  Zerah  ;  So.] 

8.  Fharaoh,  the  opponent  of  Sennacherib. — In 
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the  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  war  with  lieztkiah. 
mention  is  made  not  only  of  "  Tirhakah  king  3< 
Cush,"  but  also  of"  Pharaoh  kingof  Miziaiir.."  Kab- 
shakeh  thus  tauntal  the  king  of  Judah  for  having 
sought  the  aid  of  Pharaoh :  "  Lo,  thou  trustest  it 
the  stiff'  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt ;  whereon  if 
a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it  • 
so  [is]  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  that  trust  in 
him"  (Is.  xxxvi.  6).  The  comparison  of  Pharaoh 
to  a  broken  reed  is  remarkable,  as  tlie  common  hiero- 
glyphics for  "  king,"  restricted  to  Egyptian  sove- 
reigns, SU-TEN,  strictly  a  title  of  the  rulor  of  Upper 
Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent  reed,  which  is  an 
ideographic  symbolical  sign  proper  to  this  word, 
and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without  any  phonetic 
complement.  This  Pliaraoh  can  only  be  the  Sethos 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  opponent  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  tc- 
be  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  his  xxiiird 
dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not 
called  Pharaoh.  [Tirhakah.] 

9.  Fharaoh  Necho. — The  first  mention  in  the 
Bible  of  a  proper  name  with  the  title  Phai-aoh  is 
in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also  called 
Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written  Necho,  133 
and  Nechoh,  nb3,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU. 
This  king  was  of  the  Saite  xxvith  dynasty,  of 
which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler 
(Africaniis)  or  the  sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus 
calls  him  Nekos,  and  assigns  to  him  a  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments.* 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  king,  as  he 
is  related  to  have  attempted  to  complete  the  canal 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavi- 
gate Africa,  which  was  successfully  accomplished. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  (li.c.  610) 
he  made  war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
being  encountered  on  his  way  by  Josiah,  de- 
feated and  slew  the  king  of  Judah  at  Megiddo 
The  empire  of  Assyria  was  then  drawing  to  & 
close,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Nceho's  expe- 
dition tended  to  hasten  its  fall.  He  was  marching 
against  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  already 
of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  wars  of 
the  xixth  dynasty  {Sel.  Pap.  Sallier,  2).  As  he 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  Josiah  disputed 
his  passage,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
Assyria.  The  king  of  Egypt  remonstrated,  sending 
ambassadors  to  assure  him  that  he  did  not  make 
war  upon  him,  and  that  God  was  on  his  side.  "  Ne- 
vertheless Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him, 
but  disguised  himself,  that  he  might  fight  with 
him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddo.''  Here  he  was  wounded  by  the 
archers  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  died  (comp.  2  Chi". 
XXXV.  20-24  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30).  Necho's  asser- 
tion that  he  was  obeying  God's  command  in  warring 
with  the  Assyrians  seems  here  to  be  confirmed. 
Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a 
conviction  that  the  wai-  was  predestined,  for  it 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Necho's  army  and  the 
curtailment  of  his  empire.     Josiah  seems  from  the 


*  According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of  Psam-  the  heiress  of  an  Egyptian  royal  line,  and  scpposes  tha* 
metlcbus  I. :  this  the  monuments  do  not  corroborate.  I  he  was  the  son  of  Psammetichus  by  another  wife  (sen 
Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  NEET-AKERT,  Nito-  I  Histoirc  d'H'gypte,  p.  252,  comp,  248).  If  ha  married 
sriB,  daughter  of  Psammetichus  I.  and  queen  SHBPDN-  !  Nitocris,  he  may  have  been  called  by  HeicdotTiS  by  niistaki 
fEPET,  who  appears,   like  her  mother,  to  have   been  i  the  uou  oi  Psammetichus. 
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nari'ative  to  have  known  he  was  wrong  in  opj^xKing  i 

the  king  of  Egypt;  otherwise  an  act  so  coi.trary 
to  the  Egyptianizing  policy  of  his  house  wouit^ 
scarcely  have  led  to  his  destruction  and  be  con- 
demned in  the  history.  Herodotus  mentions  this 
battle,  relating  that  Necho  made  war  against  the 
Jiyrians,  and  defeated  them  at  Magdolus,  after  which 
he  took  Cadytis,  "a  large  city  of  Syria"  (ii.  159). 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  iMagdolus  is 
Megiddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that  name 
[Migdol],  but  the  identification  of  Cadytis  is  diifi- 
cult.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem,  and 
its  name  has  been  supposed  to  coiTCspond  to  the 
ancient  title  "  the  Holy,"  T\^)lpr\,  but  it  is 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast- 
town  of  Piilestine  near  Egypt  (iii.  5),  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  to  be  Gaza.  The  difficulty 
that  Gaza  is  not  beyond  Megiddo  would  perhaps  be 
removed  if  Herodotus  be  thought  to  have  confounded 
Megiddo  with  the  Egyptian  Magdolus,  but  this  is 
not  certain.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  note  to 
JTer.  ii.  159,  ed.  Kawlinson.)  It  seems  possible 
that  Kadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  KETESH,  on  the 
Oroutes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria 
of  those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  xviiith  and 
xixth  dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that 
Necho  dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  oc- 
casions to  Apollo  at  the  temple  of  Branchidae 
(/.  c).  On  Josiah's  death  his  son  Jehoahaz  was 
set  up  by  the  people,  but  dethroned  three  months 
aftei-wards  by  Pharaoh,  who  imposed  on  the  land 
the  moderate  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  a  talent  of  gold,  and  put  in  his  place  another 
son  of  Josiah,  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to 
Jehoiakim,  conveying  Jehoahaz  to  Egypt,  where 
he  died  (2  K.  xxiii.  30-34;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  1-4). 
Jehoiakim  appears  to  have  been  the  elder  son,  so 
that  the  deposing  of  his  brother  may  not  have  been 
merely  because  he  was  made  king  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  conqueror.  Necho  seems  to  have 
soon  returned  to  Egypt:  perhaps  he  was  on  his 
way  thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  ai-my 
was  probably  posted  at  Carchemish,  and  was 
there  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Necho  (B.C.  607),  that  king  not  being,  as 
it  seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10). 
This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all  the  Asiatic  domi- 
nions of  Egypt;  and  it  is  related,  after  the  mention 
of  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  that  "  the  king  of  Egypt 
came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land :  for  the 
king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the 
king  of  Egypt "  (2  K.  xxiv.  7).  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  this  great  defeat  by  Euphrates  is  followed  by 
another,  of  its  consequence,  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
tself ;  but  the  latter  calamity  did  not  occur  in  the 
reign  of  Necho,  nor  in  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, Psammetichus  II.,  but  in  that  of  Hophra, 
end  it  was  yet  future  in  the  last  king's  reign  when 
Jei-emiah  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  after  the  de- 
Btruction  of  Jerusalem. 

10.  Pharaoh  Hophra. — The  next  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the  se- 
cond successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  sepa- 
rrted  by  the  six  yeai-s'  reign  of  Psammetichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  WAH-(P)RA- 
HAT,  and  the  last  syllable  is  equally  omitted  by  He- 
rodotus, who  writes  Apries,  and  by  Manetho,  who 
writer  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the  throne  about  B.C. 
580.  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus  makes  him 
eon  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom  he  calls  Psn.-flinis, 
and  gi'eat-grandson  of  Psarumetichus  I.     The  his- 
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torian  relates  his  great  prosperity,  how  he  attacked 

Sidou,  and  fought  a  battle  at  sea  with  the  king 
of  Tyre,  until  at  length  an  ai-my  which  he  had 
dispatched  to  conquer  Cyrene  was  routed,  and  the 
Egyptians,  thinking  he  had  purposely  caused  its 
overthi-ow  to  gain  entire  power,  no  doubt  by  sub- 
stituting mercenaries  for  native  troops,  revolted,  and 
set  up  Amasis  as  kfng.  Apries,  only  supported  by 
the  Cai'iau  and  Ionian  mercenaiies,  was  routed  in  a 
pitched  battle.  Herodotus  remarks  in  naiTating 
this,  "  It  is  said  that  Apr.es  believed  that  there  was 
not  a  god  who  could  cast  him  down  from  his  emi- 
nence, so  finnly  did  he  think  that  he  had  established 
himself  in  bis  kingdom."  He  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  Amasis  for  a  while  treated  him  with  kindness, 
but  when  the  Egyptians  blamed  him, "  he  gave  Apries 
over  into  the  hands  of  his  fonner  subjects,  to  deal 
with  as  they  chose.  Then  the  Egyptians  took  him 
and  strangled  him"  (ii.  161-169).  In  the  Bible  it 
is  related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was 
aided  by  a  Phai-aoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army  came  out  of 
Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldeans  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  was  first  besieged  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  B.C.  590,  and  was  captured 
in  his  eleventh  year,  B.C.  588.  It  was  evidently 
continuously  invested  for  a  length  of  time  before  it 
was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh's 
expedition  took  place  during  590  or  589.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  some  doubt  whether  Psamme- 
tichus II.  be  not  the  king  here  spoken  of;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  siege  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lasted  some  time  before  the  Egyptians 
could  have  heard  of  it  and  marched  to  relieve  thi 
city,  and  also  that  Hophra  may  have  come  to  the 
throne  as  early  as  B.C.  590.  The  Egyptian  army 
retuiTied  without  efiecting  its  purpose  (Jer.  xxvii. 
5-8;  Ez.  xvii.  11-18;  comp.  2  K.  xrv.  1-4). 
Afterwai-ds  a  remnant  of  the  Jews  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  seem  to  have  been  kindly  received.  From  the 
prophecies  against  Egypt  and  against  these  fugitives 
we  learn  more  of  the  history  of  Hophra  ;  and  here 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  of  which  we  have  given 
the  chief  heads,  is  a  valuable  commentaiy.  Ezekiei 
speaks  of  the  anogance  of  this  king  in  words  which 
strikingly  recall  those  of  the  Greek  historian.  The 
prophet  describes  him  as  a  gieat  crocodile  lying  in 
his  rivers,  and  saying  "  Jly  river  [is]  mine  own, 
and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself"  (xxix.  3). 
Pharaoh  was  to  be  overthro>vn  and  his  country  in- 
vaded by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxix.,  xxx.,  x.xxi.,  xxxii.). 
This  prophecy  was  yet  unfulfilled  in  B.C.  572  (xxix. 
17-20).  Jeremiah,  in  Egypt,  yet  more  distinctly 
prophesied  the  end  of  Pharaoh,  warning  the  Jews, 
— "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  give 
Pharaoh-hophra  king  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of  hie 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life ; 
as  I  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  into  the  Land  oi 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and  'A^ 
sought  his  life  "  (xliv.  30).  In  another  place,  when 
foretelling  the  defeat  of  Necho's  ai-my,  the  same  prO' 
phet  says, — "  Behold,  I  will  punish  Anion  in  No 
and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and  theii 
kings;  even  Pharaoh,  and  [all]  them  that  trust  ir 
him  :  and  I  will  deliver  them  into  the  hand  ol 
those  that  seek  their  lives,  and  into  the  hand  a/ 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  into  the  hana 
of  his  seiTants"  (xlvi.  25,  26).  These  passages, 
which  entirely  agree  with  the  account  Ilerodotua 
gives  of  the  death  of  Apries,  make  it  not  impro- 
bable that  the  invasion  of  Nebuchailnezzar  was 
I  tr.e  cause  of  thai  disatlection  of  his  subjects  which 
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ended  in  the  overthrow  ami  death  of  this  Pharaoh. 
The  invasion  ia  not  spoken  of  by  any  reliable  pro- 
fane historian,  excepting  Berosus  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag. 
2nd  ed.  pp.  37,  38),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and 
rvthers  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  L^ 
know  fiom  the  Assyrian  records  in  cuneiform  of  con- 
quests of  Egypt  either  unrecorded  elsewhere  or  only 
mentiop-sd  by  second-rate  annalists.  No  subsequent 
Pharaoh  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there  are  pre- 
dictions doubtless  referring;  to  the  misfortunes  of  later 
princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  "  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt "  (Ez.  XXX.  13)  was  fulfilled.      [R.  S.  P.] 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER;  PHARAOH, 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF.  Three  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses, daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mei'tioned  in  the 
Bible. 

1,  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pha- 
raoh who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  appeals 
from  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne,  something  more  than  ordinary 
adoption  seeming  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage  in 
HeiJrews  respecting  the  faith  of  Moses  (xi.  23-26), 
and  the  designation  "  Pharaoh's  daughter,"  perhaps 
ha'e  indicating  that  she  was  the  only  daughter.  She 
probably  lived  for  at  least  forty  years  after  she  saved 
Moses,  for  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  Hebrews  (^.  c.) 
tliat  she  was  living  when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Arta- 
panus,  or  Artabanus,  a  historian  of  uncertain  date, 
who  appears  to  have  preserved  traditions  current 
among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  calls  this  princess  Menhis, 
and  her  father,  the  oppressoi',  Palmancthes,  and 
relates  that  she  was  married  to  Chenephres,  who 
ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis,  for  that  at  that 
time  there  were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but  that 
this  one,  as  it  seems,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country  {Frag.  Hist.  Graec.  iii.  pp.  220  seqq.). 
Palmanothes  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Amenophis,  the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept,  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  four  kings  of  the  xviiith  dynasty,  and 
also,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  sixth, 
whose  Egyptian  name,  Menptah,  is  wholly  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  others.  No  one  of  these  however 
had,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name 
resembling  Merrhis,  nor  is  there  any  king  with  a 
name  like  Chenephi-es  of  this  time.  These  kings 
Amenophis,  moreover,  do  not  belong  to  the  period 
of  contemporary  dynasties.  The  tradition  is  appa- 
rently of  little  value  excepting  as  showing  that  one 
quite  different  ti-om  that  given  by  Manetho  and  others 
was  anciently  cuiTent.     [See  Phakaoh,  3.] 

2.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about 
the  time  of  the  E.xodus.  [See  Bithiah  ;  Pha- 
raoh, 5.] 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of 
a  king  of  the  xxist  dynasty.  She  was  married  to  Solo- 
mou  sai-ly  in  his  reign,  and  apparently  treated  with 
distinc'.ion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Song  of 
Solomon  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage ; 
but  tie  idea  is,  we  think,  repugnant  to  sound  criti- 
cism. She  was  at  first  brought  into  the  city  of  David 
CI  K.  iii.  1),  and  afterwaids  a  house  was  built  for 
he.  'Hi.  8,  ix.  24),  because  Solomon  would  not  have 
her  dv.'ell  in  the  house  of  David,  which  had  been 
rendered  holy  by  the  ark  having  been  thei-e  (2  Chr. 
viii.  11).     [See  Pharaoh,  7.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

PHARAOH,  THE  WIFE  OF.  The  wife  of  ,  wi>.eijce  om-  translators  borrowed  the  dnai  «  of  Uij* 
uiie  Pharaoh,  the  king  who  received  Hadad  the  1  name  does  not  appear :  there  is  nothing  in  eltner  of  Uk 
Edomite,  is  menticued  in  ScriDture.     She  is  called    originals  to  sugf^st  it.    The  Oenevu  Vers,  has  It  tGO. 
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■'quepn,"  and  her  name,  Talipetes,  is  given.  !!« 
husbnnd  was  most  probal)ly  of  the  xxist  dynasty. 
[Taiii'knks;  Pharaoh,  U.]  [U.  S.  P.J 

PHAR'ATHONI*  {^apaBiif;  Joseph.  *apa0i. 
Peshito,  Pherath;  Vulg.  Fhara).  One  of  the  cities 
of  Judaea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during  his  contests 
with  Jonathan  Waccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ix.  5U).  In 
both  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  the  nnme  is  joined  to  the 
preceding — Thamnatha-Pharathon ;  but  in  Josephus, 
the  Syiiac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated. 
Ewald  {Geschichte,  iv.  373)  adheres  to  the  former. 
Pharathon  doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon, 
though  hardly  that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was  in 
Mt.  Ephraim,  probably  at  Fcrata,  a  few  niilet  west 
of  Nnblus,  too  far  north  to  be  included  in  Judaea 
properly  so  called.  \^-\ 

PHA'RES  i^apes :  Phares),  Pharez  or  Perez, 
the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3  ;  Luke  iii.  33). 

PHA'REZ.  1.  (Perez,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
Phares,  Matt.  i.  3,  Luke  iii.  33, 1  Esd.  v.  5),  (]>nS: 

♦ape's :  Phares,  "  a  breach."  Gen.  xxxviii.  29),  twin 
son,  with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth 
are  "detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  Pharez  seems  to  hare 
kept  the  right  of  primogeniture  over  his  brother 
as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name  comes  first. 
The  house  also  which  he  founded  was  far  more 
numerous  and  illustrious  than  that  of  the  Zarhites. 
Its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
"  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez's  personal 
history  or  character  nothing  is  known.  We  can 
only  speak  of  him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and 
exhibit  his  genealogical  relations.  At  the  time  of 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  the  families  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  were :  of  Shelah,  the  family  of  the 
Shelanites,  or  Shilonites ;  of  Pharez,  the  family  of 
the  Pharzites  ;  of  Zerah,  the  flimily  of  the  Zarhites. 
And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron  the  family 
of  the  Hezronites,  of  Hamul  the  family  of  the 
Hamulites  (Num.  xsvi.  20,  21).  After  the  death, 
therefore,  of  Er  and  Onan  without  children,  Phare2 
occupied  the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and  more- 
over, from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief 
houses,  those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites. 
From  Hezron's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus 
Christ.  [Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.]  The 
house  of  Caleb  was  also  incorporated  into  the  house 
of  Hezron  [Caleb],  and  so  were  reckoned  among 
the  descendants  of  Pharez.  Another  line  of  Pharez's 
descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons  of  Manasseh  by 
the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with  the  daughtei 
of  Machir  (1  Chr.  ii.  21-23).  In  the  census  of  the 
house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chr.  iv.,  drawn  up 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv.  41),  the 
houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharez,  Hezron, 
Carrai,  Hur,  and  Shobal.  Of  these  all  but  Carmi 
(who  was  a  Zarhite,  Josh.  vii.  1)  were  descendants 
of  Pharez.  Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  is 
sjggested  in  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  Carmi  is  an  error 
for  Chelubai.  Some  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  ai-e  men 
tioned  separately  at  ver.  2 1,22.  [Pahath-MoaB-  , 
In  the  reign  of  David  the  house  of  Pharez  seems 
to  have  been  eminently  distinguished.  The  cnief  of 
all  the  captains  of  the  host  for  the  first  month. 
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PIIAREZ 
Jasjojeam,  the  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxrii.  2,  3), 
•a  &IUOUS  for  his  prowess  (1  Chr.  zi.  11),  and 
«lied  "the  chief  among  the  captains"'  (ib.  and 
2  Sara,  xxiii.  8),  was  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or 
Pliarez.  A  considerable  number  of  tlie  other  mighty 
men  seem  also,  from  their  patronymic  or  gentile 
aame3,  to  have  been  of  the  same  house,  those  namely 
who  are  called  Bethlehemites,  Paltites  (1  Chr.  ii. 
33,  47)  Tekoites,  Netophathites,»  and  Ithrites 
(1  Chr.  ii.  53,  iv.  7).  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai,  and 
Joab,  and  his  brothei's,  Abishai  and  Asahel,  we  know 
were  Fharzite-s  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  36,  54,  xi.  41).  And 
the  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
We  have  no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective 
families  those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who 
are  incidentally  mentioned  after  David's  reign,  as 
Adumi,  the  chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  and  Jehohanan  and  Amasiah,  his  companions 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-16)  ;  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez 
oontinued  to  thrive  and  multiply,  we  may  conclude 
fiom  the  numbers  who  returned  from  captivity. 
At  Jerusalem  alone  468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at  their  head,  were  dwelling  in 
the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ix.  4  ;  Neh.  xi.  4-6), 
Zerubbabel  himself  of  course  being  of  the  family 
{\  Esdr.  V,  5).  Of  the  lists  of  returned  captives 
m  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii.,  in  Nehemiah's  time,  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of  Pharez, 
judging  as  before  fi'om  the  names  of  their  ancestors, 
or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged:  the  children 
of  Bani  (Ezr.  ii.  10;  comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  4);  of  Big- 
vai  (ii.  14;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  14);  of  Ater  (ii.  16; 
comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  26,  54)  ;  of  Jorah,  or  Hai-iph 
(ii,  18;  Neh.  vii.  24;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  51); 
of  Bcth-lehem  and  Netophah  (ii.  21,  22 ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  54) ;  of  Kirjath-arim  (ii.  25 ;  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  50,  53) ;  of  Harim  (ii.  32 ;  comp.  1  Chr. 
iv.  8)  ;  and,  judging  from  their  position,  many  of 
the  inteimediate  ones  also  (comp.  also  the  lists  in 
Ezr.  X.  25-43 ;  Neh.  x.  14-27).  Of  the  builders 
of  the  wall  named  in  Neh.  iii.  the  following  were 
of  the  house  of  Pharez :  Zaccur  the  son  of  Imri 
(ver.  2,  by  comparison  with  1  Chr.  ix.  4,  and  Ezr. 
viii.  14,  where  we  ought,  with  many  MSS.,  to  read 
Zaccur  for  Zabbud)  ;  Zadok  the  son  of  Baana  (ver. 
4,  by  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  where  we 
find  that  Bnanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees 
with  Zadok 's  place  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  since 
Beth-lehem,  Netophah,  and  Tekoa,  are  often  in  close 
juxtaposition,  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  4,  5,  Ezr.  ii. 
21,  22,  Neh.  vii.  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Neto- 
phathites  close  to  Jerasalem,  among  the  Benjamites, 
Neh.  sii.  28,  29,  compared  with  the  mixture  of 
Benjamites  with  Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh.  iii. 
2-7) ;  the  Tekoites  (ver.  5  and  27,  compared  with 
1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5) ;  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah 
(ver.  6,  compared  with  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  where  Paseah, 
a  Chelubite,  is  apparently  descended  from  Ashur, 
the  father  of  Tekoa)  ;  Rephaiah,  the  son  of  Hur 
(ver.  9,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  50,  iv.  4, 
12,  Beth-Kaphah)  ;  Hanuu  (ver.  13  and  30),  with 
the  inhabitants  ofZanoah  (compared  with  1  Chr. 
iv.  18) ;  perhaps  Malchiah  the  son  of  Kechab 
(ver.  14,  compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  55) ;  Kelie- 
vavi..,  sen  of  Azbuk,  rula*  of  Beth-zur  (vei.  16, 
compared  with  1  Chr.  ii.  45)  ;  and  perhaps  Baruch, 
Bon  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai  (ver.  20),  if  for  Zaccai  we 
read   Zaccur   as   the  mention   of  "  the   other,    or 


*  Maharai  tbe  Netophathite  was  however  a  Zarhite 
(1  Chr.  xxsii.  13),  while  Heldal,  or  Heled,  the  deecendant 
sf  OtluweU  was  a  Pharzite  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  IB). 
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second,  piace ''  makes  probable,  as  well  as  hu 
proximity  to  Mercmoth  in  this  second  {liece,  M 
Zaccur  was  to  Meremoth  in  their  lirst  pieces  (ver. 
2,4). 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  dispia>T>  tne  cnief 
descents  of  the  house  of  Pharez,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tive greatness,  as  compared  with  the  other  houses  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  ol 
the  details  are  more  topogiaphical  than  geneaJogical, 
and  that  several  towns  in  Dan,  Simeon,  and  Ben- 
jamin, as  Eshtao',  Zorah,  Etam,  and  Gibea,  seem 
to  have  been  peopled  with  Pharez's  descwidants. 
The  confusion  between  the  elder  and  younger  Caleb 
is  inextricable,  and  suggests  the  suspicion  that  the 
elder  Caleb  or  Chelubai  may  have  had  no  real,  but 
only  ft  genealogical  existence,  intended  to  embrace 
all  those  families  who  on  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
were  reckoned  to  the  house  of  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  the  Kenezite. 

2.  (*6pos :  Phares)  =  Parosh  (1  Esdr.  viii.  30 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3).  [A.  C.  H.] 

PHA  R'lEA  (*apipa ;  A.ex.  4>apM :  Phasida) 
=  Perida  or  Peruda  (1  Esdr.  v.  33). 

PHARISEES  i^apiaoioi :  Pharisaei),  a  reli- 
gious party  or  school  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  so  called  from  Perishin,  the  Aramaic  ibnn 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Pei-ushim,  "separated."  The 
name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  is  usually  considered 
that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same  with 
the  Assideans  (i.  e.  chasidhn  =  godly  men,  saints) 
mentioned  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii.  42,  vii. 
13-17,  and  in  the  2nd  Book  xiv.  6.  And  those  who 
admit  the  existence  of  Maccabean  Psalms  find  allu- 
sions to  the  Assideans  in  Psalms  Ixxix.  2,  xcvii.  10, 
cxxxii.  9,  16,  cxlix.  9,  where  chasidtm  is  translated 
"  saints  "  in  the  A.  V.  (See  Fiii-st's  Mandicorterbttch, 
i.  420, 6.)  In  the  2nd  Book  of  Maccabees,  supposed 
by  Geiger  to  have  been  written  by  a  Pharisee  (  Ur- 
schrift  unci  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel,  p.  226),  there 
are  two  passages  which  tend  to  illustmte  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  separated  ;"  one  in  xiv.  3,  where  Alci- 
mus,  who  had  been  high-priest,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing defiled  himself  wilfully  "  in  the  times  of  the 
mingling  "■ — iv  rois  ttjs  iir  i  fj,  i^ias  XP'^*'"'*; — 
and  another  in  xiv.  38,  where  the  zealous  Kazis  is 
said  to  have  been  accused  of  Judaism,  "  in  the 
foiTner  times  when  there  was  no  mingling,"  ev 
ro7s  ^fxirpoaQev  xP^vois  rris  afii^las.  In  both 
cases  the  expression  "  mingling  "  refers  to  the  time 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  partially  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  banier  which  divided  the 
Jews  from  his  other  subjects ;  and  it  was  in  the 
resolute  determination  to  resist  the  adoption  of 
Grecian  customs,  and  the  slightest  departure  from 
the  requirements  of  their  own  law,  that  the  "  Sepa- 
rated "  took  their  rise  as  a  party.  Compare  1  Mace. 
i.  13-15,  41-49,  62,  63.  Subsequently,  however 
(and  perhaps  not  wholly  at  first),  this  by  no 
means  exliausted  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Pha- 
risees." 

A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  this 
paity  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  ircportance 
for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius  of  the  vJnristian 
religion.  A  cursoiy  perusal  of  the  GospeiS  is  sutT. 
cient  to  show  that  Christ's  teaching  was  in  some 
respects  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  theiis.  He  de- 
nounced them  in  the  bitterest  language  ;  and  in  tha 
sweeping  charges  of  hypociisy  which  Hemadeagainst 
tfeeina  as  a  class,  He  m  ght  even,  zi  firet  sight,  seerc 
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to  have  departed  f)om  that  spirit  of  meekness,"  of 
gentleness  in  juugmg  others,  and  of  abstinence  from 
the  imputation  of  improper  motives,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  original  charms  of  His 
own  precepts.  See  Matt.  xv.  7,  8,  xxiii.  5,  13,  14, 
15,  23;  Mark  vii.  6;  Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  com- 
pare Matt.  vii.  1-5,  xi.  29,  xii.  19,  20  ;  Luke  vi. 
28,  37-42.  Indeed  it  is  ditficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  His  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Pha- 
risees mainly  exasperated  them  into  taking  measures 
for  causing  his  death  ;  so  that  in  one  sense  He  may 
be  said  to  have  shed  His  blood,  and  to  have  laid 
down  His  life  in  protesting  against  their  practice  and 
spirit.  (See  especially  verses  53,  54  in  the  xith 
chapter  of  Luke,  which  follow  immediately  upon 
the  naiTation  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a 
Pharisee.)  Hence  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is, 
by  contrast,  an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spuit 
of  uncorrupted  Christianity. 

Authorities. — The  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Pharisees  are  mainly  threefold.  1st.  The 
writings  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee 
(  Vit.  2),  and  who  in  each  of  his  great  works  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  direct  account  of  their  opinions 
{B.  J.  ii.  8,  §2-14;  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §2,  and  com- 
pare xiii.  10,  §5-6,  xvii.  2,  §4,  xiii.  16,  §2,  and 
Vit.  38).  The  value  of  Josephus'a  accounts  would 
be  much  gi-eater,  if  he  had  not  accommodated  them, 
more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas,  so  that  in  order  to 
anive  at  the  exact  truth,  not  only  much  must  be 
added,  but  likewise  much  of  what  he  has  written, 
must  be  re-translatetl,  as  it  were,  into  Hebrew  con- 
ceptions. 2ndly.  The  New  Testament,  including 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  addition  to  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Paul  had  been  in- 
«tr-ucted  by  an  illustrious  Rabbi  (Acts  xxii.  3)  ;  he 
had  been  a  rigid  Pharisee  (xxiii.  6,  xxvi.  5),  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  galling  bondage  from  which  he 
iiad  escaped  (Gal.  iv.  9,  10,  v.  1)  was  probably  a 
human  element  in  that  deep  spirituality,  and  that 
uncompromising  opposition  to  Jewish  ceremonial 
observances,  by  which  he  pre-eminently  contributed 
to  make  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  civilized 
world.  3rdly.  The  first  portion  of  the  Talmud, 
called  the  Mishna,  or  "  second  law."  This  is  by 
far  the  most  important  source  of  information  re- 
specting the  Pharisees ;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  have  adequate  con- 
ceptions respecting  them,  without  consulting  that 
work.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and 
a  compendium  of  the  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to 
writing  in  its  pi-esent  form  by  I\abbi  Jehudah  the 
Holy,  a  Jew  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who 
flourished  in  the  2nd  century.  He  succeeded  his 
father  Simeon  as  patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held 
that  office  at  least  thirty  years.  The  precise 
date  of  his  death  is  disputed ;  some  placing  it  in 
a  yeai'  somewhat  antecedent  to  194,  A.  D.  (see 
Graetz,  Geschichte  der  Jitden,  iv.  p.  251),  while 
others  place  it  as  late  as  220  A.D.,  when  he  would 


■  This  is  thus  noticed  by  Milton,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  peculiar  ecclesiastical  opinions : — "  The  invin- 
cible warrior  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins,  drives 
nver  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent 
to  maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks  under  his 
Baminjr  wheels.  Thus  did  the  true  prophets  of  old  combat 
with  the  false.  Thus  Christ  Himself,  thefouiitain  of  meek- 
nesSyfouDid  acrimony  enough  to  be  still  galling  and  vexing 
the prelatical  Fharisees"— Apology  for  Smectymnuaa. 

b  There  are  two  Gemaras  :  one  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
Ujore  is  said  to  be  tio  pass:ige  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
Ini*^  than  the  first  half  of  the  4tli  century ;  and  the  oths.* 
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hare  been  about  81  yeare  old  (Jost's  Geschichit 
des  .ludenthums  und  seiner  Sekten,  ii,  p.  118). 
The  Mishna  is  very  concisely  written,  and  requires 
notes.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Commen- 
tivries  called  Gemara*"  («.  e.  Supplement,  Cotn- 
pletion,  according  to  Buxtorf),  which  form  the 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  are  very 
commonly  meant  when  the  word  "  T;tlmud "  ia 
used  by  itself.  The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  that 
of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  on  the  whole, 
though  with  a  few  grammatical  Aramaisms,  and 
interspersed  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Aramaic  words 
which  had  become  naturalized.  The  work  is  di!> 
tributed  into  six  great  divisions  or  orders.  The  first 
{Zeraim)  relates  to  "  seeds,"  or  productions  of  the 
land,  and  it  embraces  all  matters  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  disposal  of  its  pro- 
duce in  offerings  or  tithes.  It  is  preceded  by  a  trea- 
tise on  "  Blessings"  [Beracoth).  The  2nd  {Moed) 
relates  to  festivals  and  their  observances.  The  3rd 
[NasMm)  to  women,  and  includes  regulations  re- 
specting betrothals,  marriages,  and  divorces.  The 
4th  {Nezikin)  relates  to  damages  sustained  by  means 
of  man,  beasts,  or  things ;  with  decisions  on  points  at 
issue  between  man  and  man  in  commercial  dealings 
and  compacts.  The  5th  {Kodashim)  treats  of  holy 
things,  of  oti'erings,  and  of  the  Temple-service.  The 
6th  (^Toharoth)  treats  of  what  is  clean  and  unclean. 
These  6  Orders  are  subdivided  into  61  Treatises,  as 
reckoned  by  Maimonides ;  but  want  of  space  precludes 
describing  their  contents ;  and  the  mention  of  the 
titles  would  give  little  information  without  such 
description.  For  obtaining  accurate  knowledge  on 
these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Surenhusius's 
admirable  edition  of  the  Mishna  in  6  vols,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1698,  1703,  which  contains  not  only 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  text,  but  likewise  ample 
prefaces  and  explanatory  notes,  including  those  of 
the  celebrated  Maimonides.  Others  may  prefer  the 
German  translation  of  Jost,  in  an  edition  of  the 
Mishna  wherein  the  Hebrew  text  is  pointed ;  but 
the  German  is  in  Hebrew  letters,  3  vols.  4to., 
Berlin.  And  an  English  reader  may  obtain  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  whole  woik  from  an  English 
translation  of  18  of  its  Treatises  by  De  Sola  and 
Kaphall,  London,  1843.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  although  it  may  include  a  few  passages 
of  a  later  date,  the  Mishna  was  composed,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  2nd  century,  and  represents  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  current  amongst  the  Pharisees 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  This  may  be  shown  in  the 
following  way.  1st.  Josephus,  who<;«  Autobio* 
graphy  was  apparently  not  written  later  than  A.^. 
100,  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  is  an 
authority  to  show  that  up  to  that  period  no  im- 
portant change  had  been  introduced  since  Christ's 
death  ;  and  the  general  facts  of  Jewish  history  render 
it  morally  impossible  that  there  should  have  been 
any  essential  alteration  either  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
the  epoch  of  the  great  Jewish  revolts  in  Egypt, 


of  Babylon,  completed  about  500  a.d.  The  latter  is  the 
most  important,  and  by  far  the  longest.  It  was  estimated 
by  Chiarini  to  be  fifteen  limes  as  long  as  the  Mishna 
The  ^oliole  of  the  Gemaras  has  never  been  translated; 
thoiig!^  a  proposal  to  make  such  a  translation  was  brought 
before  the  public  hy  Chiarun  {Thewie  du  Judaisme  ap- 
pliquir  a  la  Reforme  des  Israelites,  a.d.  1830).  But  Chia- 
rini dted  in  1832.  Fifteen  treatises  of  the  Jerusalem  Ge- 
mara,  and  two  of  the  Babylonian,  arc  given,  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation,  in  Ugoliiio's  Thciaurus,  vols,  xvii.- 
XX.  Some  interpret  Geuiara  to  be  idtntica)  in  mcaniuf 
wiiii  r»lniud,  signifying  "doctrine." 
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Cyrene,  ami  Cyprus;  or  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
during  which  there  w;\s  the  disastrous  sei:ond  rebel- 
lion in  Judaea.  And  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  this  rel)ellioa  that  liiibbi  Jehudali 
was  born ;  the  tradition  being  that  his  birth  was  on 
tile  very  same  day  that  Riibbi  Akiba  was  flayed  alive 
and  pui  to  death,  a.d.  1;!6-I37.  2ndly.  Tliere  is 
frequent  reference  in  the  Mishua  to  the  sayings  and 
decisions  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  celebrated 
I'jadei's  of  two  schools  among  the  Pharisees,  differing 
from  each  other  on  what  would  seem  to  Christians 
to  be  comparatively  unimportant  points.  But  Hillel 
and  Shammai  flourished  somewhat  before  the  birth 
of  Christ;  and,  except  on  the  incredible  supposition 
of  forgeries  or  mistakes  on  a  very  large  saile,  their 
iecisions  conclusively  furnish  particulars  of  the  ge- 
aeral  system  in  force  among  the  Pharisees  during 
the  period  of  Christ's  teaching.  There  is  likewise 
occaaionaJ  reference  to  the  opinion  of  Kabbi  Gama- 
liel, the  grandson  of  Hillel,  and  the  teacher  of  St. 
I'aul.  3rdly.  The  Mishna  coiitains  numerous  cere- 
monial regulations,  especially  in  the  5th  Order, 
which  pre-suppose  that  the  Temple-service  is  still 
subsifting,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
were  invented  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
I  y  Titus.  But  these  breathe  the  same  general  spirit 
as  the  othsr  traditions,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  assuming  any  ditlerence  of  date  between 
the  one  kind  and  the  other.  Hence  i'or  facts  con- 
cerning the  system  of  the  Pharisees,  as  distinguished 
from  an  appreciation  of  its  merits  or  defects,  the 
value  o*"  th?  Mishna  as  an  authority  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  other  sources  of  infonnation  put  to- 
gethc. 

liefening  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Pharisees  ;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a  future  life  and  on  free-will ;  and 
finally,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  proselytizing 
spirit  attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Points  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  Dictionary  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  avoided.  Hence  information  re- 
specting Corbau  and  Phylacteries,  which  in  the  New 
Testament  are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  Pha- 
risees, must  be  sought  for  under  the  appropriate 
titles.     See  Corban  and  FRONTLETS. 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees 
common  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews  is, 
that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  regarded  as  a 
summary  of  the  principles  and  general  laws  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete 
ac.d  to  explain  the  written  law.  It  was  an  article 
of  faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  jio  precept, 
and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal, 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explana- 
tions necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth  (Klein's  Verite 
iw  le  Talmud,  p.  9).  The  classical  passage  in  tlie 
lifishna  on  this  subject  is  the  following : — "  Moses 
rtceived  the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  eldei'S,  and  the  elders  to  the 
prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great 

•  A  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (xvli.  8-11)  has  been  inter- 
preted 80  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  oral  law.  But  that 
passage  seems  merely  to  prescribe  obedience  to  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  and  to  tlie  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  matters 
of  controversy  between  man  and  man.  A  fanciful  appli- 
cation of  the  words  ^S"?y  in  vcr.  11  has  favoured  the 
robbin'.cal  interpretation.  In  the  '  Festival  iTayers"  of  the 
"■Uiglish  Jews,  p  69  for  Teutewst,  it  is  stated,  of  God,  in  a 
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Synagogue"  [Pirhe  Ahoth,  i .).  This  remarkable  stnte- 
meiit  IS  so  destitute  of  what  would  at  the  jiresent  day 
be  deemed  historical  evidence,  and  would,  it  might 
be  supposed,  have  been  rendered  .so  incredible  to  a 
Jew  by  the  absence  of  any  distinct  allusion  =  to  the 
fact  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  by  what  process  of  argument  the  priucipia 
could  ever  have  won  acceptance.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived  in  the  following  way.  The  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  the  liabbins,  contains  GIS  laws;  in- 
cluding 248  commands,  and  36o  prohibitions  ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the  laws,  how- 
ever minutely  they  may  be  anatomized,  or  into 
whatever  form  they  may  be  thrown,  there  is  no- 
where an  allusion  to  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  to  tiie 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  The  absence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  has  been  made  iimiiliar  \)^ 
English  theologians  by  the  author  of  <'  The  divint 
Legation  of  Moses ;"  and  the  fact  is  so  undeniable, 
that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it  farther.  The 
absence  of  any  injunction  to  pray  has  not  attractej. 
equal  attention,  but  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
certain.  The  only  passage  which  by  any  ingenuity 
has  ever  been  interpreted  to  enjoin  prayer  is  in  Ex. 
x-xiii.  25,  where  the  words  are  used,  "And  ye  shall 
serve  Jehovah  your  God."  But  as  the  Pentateuch 
abounds  with  specific  injunctions  as  to  the  mode  of 
serving  Jehovah  ;  by  sacrifices,  by  meat-ofierings, 
by  drink-offerings,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  by 
observing  festivals,  such  as  the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, the  feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, by  obeying  all  His  ceremonial  and  mora! 
commands,  and  by  loving  Him,  it  is  contrary  to 
sound  rules  of  construction  to  import  into  the 
general  word  "  serve  "  Jehovah  the  specific  mean- 
ing "pray  to"  Jehovah,  when  that  particulai 
mode  of  service  is  nowhere  distinctly  commanded 
in  the  law.  There  being  then  thus  no  mention 
either  of  a  futme  life,  or  of  prayer  as  a  duty,d 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Phainsees  at  a  time  when 
prayer  was  universally  practised,  and  a  future  life 
was  generally  believed  in  or  desired,  to  argue  fiom 
the  supposed  inconceivability  of  a  true  revelation 
not  commanding  prayer,  or  not  asserting  a  future 
life,  to  the  necessity  of  Moses  having  treated  of 
both  orally.  And  when  the  principle  of  an  oral 
tradition  in  two  such  important  points  was  once 
admitted,  it  was  easy  for  a  skilful  controversialist  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  principle  much  farther 
by  insisting  that  there  was  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence for  numerous  other  traditions  having  come 
from  Moses  as  for  those  two ;  and  that  it  was  illo- 
gical, as  well  as  presumptuous  to  admit  the  two 
only,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  selection  and  pri- 
vate judgment  respecting  the  rest. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  traditions 
which  bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be 
direct  revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In 
addition  to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  dis. 
puted,  although  there  was  no  proof  from  the  written 
law  to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  implied 


prayer,  "  He  explained  it  (the  law)  to  His  peopleTnce  r« 
/ace,  and  on  every  point  are  ninety-eight  explanations." 
d  Mahomet  was  preceded  both  by  Christianity  and  by 
the  latest  development  of  Judaism:  from  both  of  which  ha 
borrowtd  much.  See,  as  to  Judaism,  Geiger's  essay,  Wai 
hat  Mohammed  aiis  dem  Judcnthum  aufgenommen  f  Still, 
one  of  ti*  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  Korfin  is  th4 
unweari'd  reiteration  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  of  th> 
certainty  of  a  future  stale  of  rctributicu 
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in  t*«  written  law  or  to  be  elicited  from  them  by 
fsasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tradi- 
tions. 1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
seere  the  result  of  a  majoiity  oi  votes.  To  this 
das'  belonged  the  secondary  questions  on  which 
there  tvas  a  diirerence  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Slwmmai.  2ndl".  Decrees  made  by  prophets 
and  wise  men  in  diiferent  ages,  in  conformity  with 
a  saying  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, "  Be  deliberate  in  judgment ;  train  up  many 
disciples;  and  make  a  fence  for  the  law."  These 
carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the  written  law  or 
■oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect  the  Jewish 
people  fiom  temptations  to  sin  or  pollution.  For 
example,  the  injunction  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother's  milic,"  «  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26  ; 
Deut.  xiv.  2 1  ;  was  intei-preted  by  the  oitd  law  to 
mean  that  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  might  Dot  be 
cooked,  or  in  any  way  mixed  with  milk  for  food ; 
so  that  even  now  amongst  the  orthodox  Jews  milk 
may  not  be  eaten  for  some  hours  after  meat.  But 
this  was  extended  by  the  wise  men  to  the  flesh  of 
birds;  and  now,  owing  to  this  "  fence  to  the  law," 
the  admixtui-e  o{ poultry  with  any  milk,  or  its  pre- 
parations, is  rigorously  forbidden.  When  once  a 
decree  of  this  kind  had  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
reversed ;  and  it  was  subseijueutly  said  that  not 
even  Elijah  himself  could  take  away  anything  from 
the  18  points  which  had  been  determined  on  by 
the  school  of  Shammai  and  the  school  of  Hillel. 
3rdly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities on  disputed  questions.  Some  of  these  were 
attributed  to  Moses,  some  to  Joshua,  and  some  to 
Ezra.  Some  likewise  to  Rabbis  of  later  date,  such 
as  Hillel  and  Gamaliel.  However,  although  in  these 
several  ways,  all  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees 
were  not  deemed  direct  revelations  from  Jehovah, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  became  invested,  more  or 
less,  with  a  peculiar  sanctity;  so  that,  regarded 
collectively,  the  study  of  them  and  the  obsei-vance 
3f  them  became  as  imperative  as  the  study  and  ob- 
.ervance  of  the  precepts  in  the  Bible. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  they  treated  men  like  chil- 
dien,  formalizing  and  defining  the  minutest  par- 
ticulai's  of  ritual  obsei-vances.  The  expressions  of 
"  bondage,"  of  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements,"  and 
of  "  burdens  too  heavy  for  men  to  bear,"  faithfully 
i-epresent  the  impression  produced  by  their  multi- 
plicity. An  elaborate  argument  might  be  advanced 
for  many  of  them  individually,  but  the  sting  of 
them  consisted  in  their  aggregate  number,  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  quench  the  fei-vour  and 
the  freshness  of  a  spiritual  religion.  They  varied 
in  character,  and  the  following  instances  may  be 
given  of  three  different  classes : — 1st,  of  those  which, 
iwlioitting  certain  principles,  were  points  reasonable 
'o  define ;  2ndly,  of  points  defined  which  were 
superfluously  particularized ;  and  3rdly,  of  points 
defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all  was 
6uj)ei-stitious  and  puerile.  Of  the  first  class  the 
very  first  decision  in  the  Mishna  is  a  specimen. 
It  defines  the  period  up  to  which  a  Jew  is  bound, 
?.s  his  evening  service,  to  repeat  the  Shema.  The 
Shema  is  the  celebrated  passage  in  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
commencing,  "Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Loid  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
Aith  all  thy  might."     It  is  a  tradition  that  every 
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Israelite  is  bound  to  recite  this  passage  twio!  in  th« 
twenty-four  hours,  morning  and  evening — for  which 
authority  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  verse  7,  wher« 
■*•  is  said  of  these  words,  "  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
....  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risesi 
up."  The  compulsory  recitation  of  even  these  words 
twice  a  day  might  be  objected  to  as  leading  to 
formalism  ;  but,  accepting  the  recitation  as  a  reli- 
gious duty,  it  might  not  be  unrea-sonable  that  the 
range  of  time  permitted  for  the  recitation  should  be 
defined.  The  following  is  the  decision  on  this  point 
in  the  Mishna,  Beracoth  i.  "  From  what  time  do 
they  recite  the  Shema  in  the  evening  ?  From  the 
time  that  the  priests  are  admitted  to  eat  their  obla- 
tions till  the  end  of  the  first  watch.  The  words  of 
IJabbi  Eliezer :  but  the  wise  men  say,  up  to  mid- 
night. Kabban  Gamaliel  says,  until  the  column  of 
dawn  has  arisen.  Case :  His  sons  retmning  from 
a  house  of  entertainment  said.  We  have  not  yet 
recited  the  Shema ;  to  whom  he  said.  If  the  column 
of  dawn  has  not  yet  arisen,  you  are  bound  to  recite 
it.  But  not  this  alone ;  but  wherever  the  wise  men 
have  said  '  to  midnight,'  their  injunction  is  in  force 

until  the  column  of  dawn  has  arisen If  so, 

why  did  the  wise  men  say  till  midnight?  In  order 
to  keep  men  far  from  transgression."  The  following 
is  an  instance  of  the  second  class.  It  relates  to  the 
lighting  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which 
is  the  duty  of  every  Jew:  it  is  found  in  the 
Mishna,  in  the  treatise  Shabbath,  c.  ii.,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Prayer-Book, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  German  and  Polisl 
Jews,  p.  66,  from  which,  to  avoid  objections,  this 
translation,  and  others,  where  it  is  possible,  ai'e  taken. 
"  With  what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  are  the  caudle* 
of  the  Sabbath  to  be  lighted,  and  with  what  aw 
tJiey  not  to  be  lighted  ?  They  are  not  to  be  lighted 
with  the  woolly  substance  that  grows  upon  cedars, 
nor  with  tmdressed  flax,  nor  with  silk,  nor  with 
rushes,  nor  with  leaves  out  of  the  wilderness,  noif 
with  moss  that  grows  on  the  surface  of  water,  nof 
with  pitch,  nor  with  wax,  nor  with  oil  made  at 
cotton-seed,  nor  with  the  fat  of  the  tail  or  th« 
entrails  of  beasts.  Nathan  Hamody  saith  it  may 
be  lighted  with  boiled  suet;  but  the  wise  men  say, 
be  it  boiled  or  not  boiled,  it  may  not  be  lighted 
with  it.  It  may  not  be  lighted  with  burnt  oil  on 
festival-days,  liibbi  Ishmael  says  it  may  not  be 
lighted  with  train-oil  because  of  honour  to  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  the  wise  men  allow  of  all  sorts  of  oil '. 
with  mixed  oil,  with  oil  of  nuts,  oil  of  radish-seedj 
oil  of  fish,  oil  of  gourd-seed,  of  rosin  and  gum. 
Rabbi  Taiphun  saith  they  are  not  to  be  lighted  but 
with  oil  of  olives.  Nothing  that  gi-ows  out  of  the 
woods  is  used  for  lighting  but  flax,  and  nothing 
that  grows  out  of  woods  doth  not  pollute  by  the 
pollution  of  a  tent  but  flax  :  the  wick  of  cloth  that 
is  doubled,  and  has  not  been  singed.  Rabbi  Eleazar 
saith  it  is  unclean,  and  may  not  be  lighted  withal; 
Pi;ibbi  Akibah  saith  it  is  clean,  and  may  be  lighted 
withal.  A  man  may  not  split  a  shell  of  an  egg 
and  fill  it  with  oil  and  put  it  in  the  socket  of  a 
candlestick,  because  it  shall  blaze,  though  the  candle- 
stick be  of  earthenware ;  but  Rabbi  Jehudah  per- 
mits it:  if  the  potter  made  it  with  a  hole  through 
at  first,  it  is  allowed,  because  it  is  the  same  vessel. 
No  man  shall  fill  a  platter  with  oil,  and  give  it 
pkce  next  to  the  lamp,  and  put  the  head  of  the 


e  AUboiigh  this  prohibition  occurs  three  tnnes,  no  light 
ki  thrown  upon  its  uicaiiiiis  by  the  context.    The  most  pro- 


(i.  859  b),  that  it  was  aimed  against  some  practice  of  iilo- 
iatcrs.   Mr.  Ijaing  gives  a  similar  cxiiloiiatiori  of  the  Cliri* 


i.ftblc  coujecture  is  that  g'.ven  under  the  head  of  Idul.vtbi     liAH  ;pri.'labiliun  iu  Scuudiuuvia  aguiiL^t  eating  hurse-flou> 
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»ick  ill  a  platter  to  make  it  Ivop  the  oil ;  but 
Rabbi  Jehudah  permits  it."  Now  in  ivgaicl  to 
details  of  this  kind,  mlmittiiig  i'  w.u  not  umeuson- 
»ble  to  make  some  ret^ulations  coiiceniing  lighting 
candles,  it  certainly  seems  tliat  ',he  above  paiticuhirs 
M-e  too  minute,  and  that  all  which  was  really  essen- 
tial could  have  been  brought  within  a  much  smaller 
compass.  3rdly.  A  speeimets  of  the  3rd  class  may 
be  pointed  out  in  the  bet',nning  of  the  treatise 
on  festivals  [Mocd),  entit'ed  Beitzah,  au  Eijij, 
from  tlio  following  case  of  the  egg  being  the  first 
ptiint  discussed  in  it.  We  are  gnavely  informed 
that  "  an  egg  laid  on  a  festival  may  be  eaten,  ac- 
cording to  the  school  of  Shammai ;  but  the  school 
of  Hillel  says  it  must  not  be  eaten."  In  order  to 
understand  this  important  controversy,  which  re- 
ii'inds  us  of  the  two  parties  in  a  well-known  work, 
»rlio  took  their  names  from  the  end  on  which  eacli 
«eld  that  an  egg  ought  to  be  broken,  it  must  be 
observed  that,  tor  a  reason  into  which  it  is  uune- 
tesi^ary  to  enter  at  present,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
nands,  both  by  the  school  of  Hillel  and  the  school 
of  Shammai,  that  if  a  bird  which  was  neither  to 
be  eaten  nor  killed  laid  an  egg  on  a  festival,  the  egg 
w;is  not  to  be  eaten.  The  only  point  of  controversy 
was  respecting  au  egg  laid  by  a  hen  that  would  be 
afterwards  eaten.  Now  the  school  of  Hillel  inter- 
dicted the  eatmg  of  such  an  egg,  on  account  of  a 
passage  in  the  5th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  wherein  Jehovah  said  to  Moses  respecting 
the  people  who  gathered  manna,  "  on  the  sixth  day 
they  shall  prcpaie  that  which  they  bring  in."  For 
it  was  inferred  from  these  woixls  that  on  a  common 
day  of  the  week  a  man  might  "  prepare  "  for  the 
Sabbath,  or  prepare  for  a  feast-day,  but  that  he 
might  not  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  on  a  feast-day, 
nor  for  a  feast-day  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  as  an 
egg  laid  on  atiy  particular  day  was  deemed  to  have 
been  "prepared"  the  day  before,  au  egg  laid  on  a 
feast-day  following  a  Sabbath  might  not  be  eaten, 
because  it  was  prepared  on  tlie  Sabbath,  and  the 
eating  of  it  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  although  all  feast-days  did  not  fall  on  a  day 
following  the  Sabbath,  yet  as  many  did,  it  was 
deemed  better,  ex  majori  cauiela,  "  as  a  fence  to 
tiie  law,"  to  interdict  the  eating  of  an  egg  which 
had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such  day 
was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  (see 
Surenhusius's  Mishna,  ii.  "282).  In  a  world  wherein 
the  objects  of  human  interest  and  wonder  are  nearly 
endless,  it  certainly  does  seem  a  degi'adatioa  of  hu- 
man intelligence  to  exeicise  it  on  matters  so  trifling 
and  petty. 

In  ordsr,  however,  to  observe  regulations  on 
points  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  others  less  objec- 
tionable, and  with  some  which,  regai'ded  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  WBre  in  themselves  indivi- 
iually  not  unreasonable,  the  Phai'isees  formed  a 
kind  of  society.  A  member  was  called  a  chdber 
(13n),  and  those  among  the  middle   and    lower 

classes  who  were  not  members  were  called  "  the 
people  of  the  land,"  or  the  vulgar.  Each  member 
undertook,  in  the  prasence  of  three  othei-  members, 
that  he  would  remain  ti-ue  to  the  laws  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  conditions  were  various.  One  of  tran- 
Ecendant  importance  was  that  a  member  shouM 
refrain  from  everything  that  was  not  tithed  (comp. 
Matt,  xxiii.  28,  and  Luke  sviii.  12).  The  Mishna  says, 
"  He  who  undeitakes  to  be  trusticorthij  {a.  word  with 
a  technical  Pharisaical  meaning)  tithes  whatever  he 
i-ate,  and  whatever  he  sells,  aud  whatever  he  buyt,  aud 
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docs  not  cat  and  drink  with,  the  peojdc  vf  the  land.'' 
This  was  a  point  of  jieculiar  delicacy,  fcr  the  por- 
tion of  produce  resei-ved  as  tithes  for  the  priests  and 
Levites  was  holy,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  waa 
holy  was  a  deadly  sin.  Hence  a  Pharisee  waa 
bound,  not  only  to  ascert;iin  as  a  buyer  whether 
the  articles  which  he  purchiused  had  been  duly 
tithed,  but  to  have  the  same  certainty  in  regard  to 
what  be  eat  in  his  own  house  and  when  tiiking  his 
meals  with  others.  And  thus  Christ,  in  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  ran  counter  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples, and  shocked  the  most  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dices, of  Pharisaism  ;  for,  independently  of  other 
obvious  considerations,  He  ate  and  diank  with  "  the 
people  of  the  land,"  and  it  would  have  been  assumed 
as  undoubted  that  He  partook  oru  such  occasions  of 
food  which  had  not  been  duly  tithed. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic  laws  of 
the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  cleaii  (tdhor) 
and  miclean  {tame).  Among  all  Oriental  nations 
there  has  been  a  certain  tendency  to  symbolism  in 
religion  ;  and  if  any  symbolism  is  admitted  on  such 
a  subject,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  symbolize 
purity  and  cleanliness  of  thought  by  cleanliness  of 
person,  dress,  and  actions.  Again,  in  all  climates, 
but  especially  in  warm  climates,  the  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  such  cleanliness  would  tend  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  this  kind  of  symbolism  ;  and  when 
once  the  principle  was  conceded,  superstition  would 
be  certain  to  attach  an  intrinsic  moral  value  to  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  symbol.  In  addition  to  what 
might  be  explained  in  this  manner,  there  arose 
among  the  Jews — partly  from  opposition  to  idola- 
trous practices,  or  to  wnat  savoured  of  idolatry, 
partly  from  causes  which  it  is  difficult  at  the  pre- 
sent day  even  to  conjecture,  possibly  from  mere  pre- 
judice, individual  antipathy,  or  strained  fanciful 
analogies — peculiar  ideas  concerning  what  was  clean 
and  unclean,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear 
purely  conventional.  But,  wliether  their  origin  was 
symbolic:il,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or  conven- 
tional, it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  a 
Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  what  was  unclean ;  for,  as  among  the 
modern  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
simihu-  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off  from  almost  every  )eli- 
gious  ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitical  law 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20 ;  compare  Ward's 
Hindoo  History,  Literature,  and  Religion,  ii.  147). 
On  principles  pi-ecisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was 
possfble  to  incur  these  awful  religious  penalties 
either  by  eating  or  by  touching  what  was  uncleau 
in  the  Phmisaical  sense.  In  reference  to  eating, 
independently  of  the  slaughtering  of  holy  sacrifices, 
which  is  the  subject  of  two  other  treatises,  tlie 
Mishaa  contains  one  treatise  called  C'holin,  which 
is  speciiilly  devoted  to  the  slaughtering  of  fowls 
and  cattle  for  domestic  use  (see  Surenhusius,  v. 
114;  and  De  Sola  and  Raphall,  p.  325).  One 
point  in  its  very  first  section  is  by  itself  vita^y  dis. 
tinctive  ;  and  if  the  treatise  had  contained  no  "other 
regulation,  it  would  still  have  raised  an  insuperable 
barrier  between  the  free  social  intercourse  of  Jews 
and  other  nations.  This  point  is,  "  that  any  thiwj 
slaughtered  by  a  heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to 
be  eaten,  like  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  liad  die<i 
ot  Itself,  aud  like  such  carcase  slioidd  pollute  tijf 
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oersDU  who  carried  it."'  On  the  rea*)n:il  le  assump- 
tion that  under  such  circumstances  animals  used 
I'or  food  would  be  killed  by  Jewish  slaughterers, 
regulations  the  most  minute  are  laid  down  tbi-  their 
guidance.  In  r3ference  likewise  to  touching  what  is 
imclean,  the  Mishna  abounds  with  prohibitions  sad 
d'stijctions  no  less  minute  ;  and  by  far  the  greatest 
po}tion  of  the  Gth  and  last  "  Order"  relates  to  im- 
purities contracted  in  this  manner.  Keferring  to 
that  "Order"  for  details,  it  may  be  observed  that 
to  any  one  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  them,  and  of 
;  thers  already  adverted  to,  the  words  "  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not,"  seem  a  correct  but  almost 
a  pale  summary  of  their  drift  and  purpose  (Col.  ii. 
21) ;  and  the  stern  antagonism  becomes  vividly 
visible  between  them  and  Him  who  proclaimed 
boldly  that  a  man  was  defiled  not  by  any  thing  he 
ate,  but  by  the  bad  thoughts  of  the  heart  alone 
(Matt.  XV.  1 1)  ;  and  who,  even  when  the  guest  of 
a  Pharisee,  pointedly  abstained  fi-om  washing  his 
hands  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  super- 
stition which  attached  a  moral  value  to  such  a 
ceremonial  act.  (See  Luke  xi.  37-40  ;  and  compare 
the  Mishna  vi.  480,  where  there  is  a  distinct  treatise, 
Yadaim,  on  the  washing  of  hands. )g 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy 
and  lu.xurious,  much  more  that  they  had  degene- 
rated into  the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of 
the  Roman  popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years 
preceding  the  Kefonuation.  Josephus  compared  the 
Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  says  that 
they  lived  frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to 
luxury,  but  that  they  followed  the  leadership  of 
reason  in  w^hat  it  had  selected  and  transmitted  as  a 
good  <^Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  3).  With  this  agrees  what 
lie  states  in  another  passage,  that  the  Pharisees 
had  so  much  weight  with  the  multitude,  that  if 
they  said  anything  against  a  king  or  a  high  priest 
they  were  at  once  believed  (xiii.  10,  §  5)  ;  for  this 
kind  of  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a 
religious  body  over  the  people,  through  austerity 
and  self-denial,  than  through  wealth,  luxury,  and 
self-indulgence.  Although  there  would  be  hypo- 
crites among  them,  it  would  be  unreasonalile  to 
charge  all  the  Pharisees  as  a  body  with  hypocrisy, 
in  the  sense  wherein  we  at  the  present  day  use  the 
word.  A  learned  Jew,  now  living,  charges  against 
them  rather  the  holiness  of  worlds  than  hypocritical 
holiness  —  WerkhcUigkeit,  nicht  Sclieinheiligkeit 
(Herzfeld,  G eschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  359). 
At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
some  of  the  most  intense  formalists  whom  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  standard 
of  excellence  among  mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain 
<hat  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  Mishna,  would  cherish  feelings 
of  self-complacency  and  spiritual  pride  not  justihed 

f  At  the  present  day  a  itrict  orthodox  Jew  may  not  eat 
meat  of  any  animal,  unifejs  it  has  been  killed  by  a  Jewish 
tutcher.  According  to  Mr.  I.  Disraeli  (The  Genius  of 
Judaism,  p.  154),  the  butcher  searches  the  animal  for  any 
blemish,  and,  on  his  approval,  cavises  a  leaden  seal, 
stampod  with  the  Hebrew  word  cdshdr  (lawful),  to  be 
attached  to  the  meat,  attesting  its  "  cleanness."  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli likewise  points  out  that  m  Herodotus  (ii.  38)  a  seal 
Is  recorded  to  have  been  used  for  a  sim'lar  purpoGe  by 
Egyptian  priests,  to  attest  that  a  bull  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed was  "clean,"  Ka9ap6';.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 
«re  perhaps  akin  in  origin,  s  and  tli  being  iVeqnontiy  iuter- 
tnanged  In  language. 

*  The  I'^pUaas  appear  to  na«-o  had  id^asof  "  i.nclpaD- 
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by  intnngic  moral  excellence.  The  supercilious  con 
tempt  '(iwards  the  poor  publican,  and  towards  th« 
tender  penitent  love  that  bathed  Christ's  feet  with 
tears,  would  be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  system 
of  life. 

It  was  alleged  agiiinst  them,  on  the  highest  spi- 
ritual authority,  that  they  "  made  the  word  of  God 
of  no  effect  by  their  traditions."  This  would  be 
true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form  ol 
religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom 
patible  with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8)  ;  but 
it  was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the  tra- 
ditions being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine  re- 
ligion. The  evasions  connected  with  Corban  are 
well  known.  To  this  may  be  added  the  following 
instances : — It  is  a  plain  precept  of  morality  and 
religion  that  a  man  shall  pay  his  debts  (Ps.  xxxvii. 
21);  but,  according  to  the  treatise  of  the  Mishna 
called  Avodah  zarah,  i.  1,  a  Jew  was  prohibited  from 
paying  money  to  a  heathen  three  days  before  any 
heathen  festival,  just  as  if  a  debtor  had  any  business 
to  meddle  with  the  question  of  how  his  creditor 
might  spend  his  own  money.  In  this  way,  Cato  or 
Cicero  might  have  been  kept  for  a  while  out  of  his 
legal  rights  by  an  ignoble  Jewish  money-dealer  in 
the  Transtiberine  district.  In  some  instances,  such 
a  delay  in  the  payment  of  debts  might  have  ruined 
a  heathen  merchant.  Again,  it  was  an  injunction 
of  the  Pentateuch  that  an  Israelite  should  "  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself"  (Lev.  xix.  18) ;  and  although 
in  this  particular  passage  it  might  be  argued  that 
by  "  neighbour"  was  meant  a  brother  Israelite,  it 
is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  precept  went  much 
farther  (Luke  x.  27-29,  &c.).  In  plain  violation  of 
it,  however,  a  Jewish  midwife  is  forbidden,  in  the 
Avodah  zarah,  ii.  1,  to  assist  a  heathen  mother  in 
the  labours  of  childbirth,  so  that  through  this  pro- 
hibition a  heathen  mother  and  child  might  have  been 
left  to  perish  for  want  of  a  Pharisee's  professional 
assistance.  A  gi'eat  Roman  satirist,  in  holding  up 
to  view  the  unsocial  customs  of  the  Roman  Jews, 
specifies  as  two  of  their  traditions  that  they  were 
not  to  show  the  way,  or  point  out  springs  of  water 
to  any  but  the  circumcised. 

"  Tradldit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses, 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 
Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deducere  verpos." 

Juvenal,  xiv.  102-4 
Now  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  in  our  times  been 
formally  denied,  and  it  seems  certain  that  neither  o) 
these  particular  prohibitions  is  found  in  the  Mishna 
but  the  regulation  respecting  the  Jewish  midwives 
was  more  unsocial  and  cruel  than  the  two  pracf'^ca 
referred  to  in  the  satirist's  lines;  and  individual 
Pharisees,  while  the  spirit  of  antagonism  to  the 
Romans  was  at  its  height,  may  have  supplied  in- 
stances of  the  imputed  churlishness,  although  not 
justified  by  the  lijtter  of  their  traditic/us.     In  fact 


ness  "  through  tasting,  touching,  and  handling,  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Levitical  law  and  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  priests  would  not  endure  even  to  look  at  beans, 
deeming  them  not  clean,  I'ofx.i^o^'Tes  ov  xaOapov  flip 
ilvat  oa-irpiov  (KaSapov  is  the  Greek  word  in  the  LXX.  for 
takdr).  '' Xo  Egyptian."  says  Herodotus,  "would  salute 
a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  nor  use  a  Greek  knife,  or  spits,  or 
cauldron ;  or  taste  the  meat  of  a"  ox  which  had  been  cu' 
by  a  Greek  knife.  They  drank  out  of  bronze  vessels, 
rifuinff  them  perpetually.  And  if  any  one  Rccidentally 
touched  a  pig,  he  would  plunge  into  the  Nile,  without 
stopping  to  undress"  (Uarodot.  ii.  37,  41,  47).  Just  as  the 
Jews  regarded  all  otb<^r  nations,  the  Egyptians  regarded 
:Ul  other  mitioa?.  including  the  Jews .  viz.,  as  untlean. 
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JttvetuJ  did  really  somewhat  undersiate  what  vtns 
true  in  principle,  not  of  the  Jews  universjiUy,  but 
of  the  most  important  religious  party  among  the 
Jews,  at  tlie  time  when  he  wrote. 

An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Geiger  (p. 
104)  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans; 
and  in  some  points  theie  are  undoubted  features  of 
ximilarity,  beginning  even  witJi  tlwr  names.  Both 
were  innovators:  the  one  against  the  legal  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Sadducees,  the  others  against  Episco- 
pacy. Both  of  them  had  republican  tendencies : 
the  Pharisees  glorifying  the  olHce  of  rabbi,  which 
depended  on  leiirning  and  personal  merit,  rather 
than  that  of  priest,  which,  being  hereilitary,  de- 
pended on  the  accident  of  birth  ;  while  the  Puritans 
ill  England  abolished  monarchy  and  the  right  of 
hereditary  legislation.  Even  in  tlieir  zeal  for  reli- 
gious education  there  was  some  resemblance:  the 
Pharisees  exerting  themselves  to  instruct  disciples  in 
their  schools  with  an  earnestness  never  equalled  in 
Rome  or  Greece;  while  in  Scotland  the  Puritans 
set  the  most  brilliant  example  to  modern  Europe  of 
parochial  schools  for  the  common  people.  But  here 
comparison  ceases.  In  the  most  essential  points  of 
religion  they  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they  were 
directly  antagonistic.  The  Pharisees  were  under 
the  bondage  of  forms  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed ;  while,  except  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  religion  of  the  Puritans  was  in 
theory  purely  spiritual,  and  they  assailed  even  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Popery  and  Prelacy  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  language  copied  from  the  denunciations  of 
Christ  against  the  Pharisees. 

II.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus  presents 
the  ideas  of  the  Phaiisees  in  such  a  light  to  his 
(ireek  readers,  that  whatever  interpretation  his  am- 
biguous lancruage  might  possibly  admit,  he  obvi- 
ously would  have  produced  the  impression  on  Greeks 
that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  Thus  his  statement  respecting  them  is, 
"  They  say  that  every  soul  is  imperishable,  but  that 
the  soul  of  good  men  only  passes  over  (or  transmi- 
grates) into  another  body — jxeru^alveiv  els  eTepov 
ffwfia — while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is  chastised  by 
eternal  punishmenJ ''  {B.J.  ii.  8,  §14;  compare 
iii.  8,  §5,  and  A7it.  xviii.  1,  §3,  and  Boettcher, 
Be  Inferis,  pp.  519,  552^  And  there  are  two 
passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  countenance 
this  idea:  one  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  wheit  Herod  the 
tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus  waj' 
John  the  Baptist  risen  fiom  the  dead  (though  a  dif- 
ferent colour  is  given  to  Herod's  thoughts  in  the 
«orresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9) ;  and  another 
in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus 
whether  the  blind  man  himself"  had  sinned,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?  Notwithstanding 
these  passages,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Pharisees  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is 
most  in  accordance  with  St.    Paul's  statement  to 
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>>•  At  least  five  different  explanations  have  been  sug- 
gested of  the  passage  John  ix.  2.  First,  That  it  alludes 
to  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
?ndly.  That  it  refers  to  an  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the 
jre-existence  of  souls,  but  not  to  their  transmigration. 
3rdly.  That  the  words  mean,  "  Did  this  man  sin,  as  ike 
Greeks  say,  or  did  his  parents  sin,  as  we  say,  that  he  was 
bom  blind?"  4th ly.  That  it  involves  the  Rabbinical  idea 
of  the  possibility  of  an  infant's  sinning  in  his  uiothcr's 
womb.  5thly.  That  it  is  foundei  on  the  prtdcsimarian 
solion  Uiut  the  blindness  from  bkth  wan  a  ^uMiiiig 


the  chipf  pn«>sts  and  council  (Acts  xxiii  (i),  that  hs 
w;ts  a  Pharisee,  the  .son  of  a  Pharisee,  anil  that  h-> 
was  c;illed  in  question  for  the  hojie  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead — a  statement  which  would  have  been 
peculiarly  disingenuous,  if  the  Pharisees  had  mereiv 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  ii  ij 
likewise  almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  whfch 
does  not  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as 
anything  new,  but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  bj 
his  hearers,  except  by  the  Sadducees,  although  he 
condemns  some  unspiritual  conceptions  of  its  natui^ 
as  erroneous  (Matt.  xxii.  30  ;  Mark  xii.  25  ;  Luke 
XX.  34-36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  as  distingui.shed 
from  any  mere  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  the 
peculiar  phrase,  "  the  world  to  come,"  of  which 
6  alwv  b  fpxijJ-ivos  was  undoubtedly  only  the  trans- 
lation, frequently  occurs  in  it  (K3n  DPiyn,  Avvth, 

ii.  7,  iv.  16  ;  comp.  Mark  x.  30  ;  Luke  xviii.  30). 
This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior  to 
Christianity,  but  which  does  not  oCcur  in  the  0.  T., 
though  fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to  be  found 
in  some  of  its  latest  books,'  is  essentially  diflerent 
from  Greek  conceptions  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
generally,  in  contradistinction  to  the  purely  tem- 
poral blessings  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  Chris- 
tian ideas  that  this  world  is  a  state  of  probation,  and 
that  every  one  after  death  will  have  to  render  a 
strict  account  of  his  actions,  were  expressed  by  Phari- 
sees in  language  which  it  is  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand : — "  This  world  may  be  likened  to  a  court- 
yard in  comparison  of  the  world  to  come  ;  therefore 
prepare  thyself  in  the  antechamber  that  thou  mayest 
enter  into  the  dining-room"  {Avoth,  iv.  16). 
"  Everything  is  given  to  man  on  security,  and  a 
net  is  spread  over  every  living  creature  ;  the  shop 
is  open,  and  the  merchant  credits  ;  the  book  is  open, 
and  the  hand  records ;  and  whosoever  chooses  to 
borrow  may  come  and  borrow:  for  the  collectors 
are  continually  going  round  daily,  and  obtain  pay- 
ment of  man,  whether  with  his  consent  or  without 
it ;  and  the  judgment  is  true  justice ;  and  all  are 
prepared  for  the  feast"  {Avoth,  iii.  16).  "Those 
who  are  born  are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live, 
and  the  quick  to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know 
understand,  and  be  informed  that  He  is  God  ;  He 
is  the  Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge, 
Witness,  and  suing  Party,  and  will  judge  thee 
hereafter.  Blessed  be  He  ;  for  in  His  presence  there 
is  no  unrighteousness,  forget  fulness,  respect  of  per- 
nons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ;  for  everything  Ie 
His.  Know  also  that  everything  is  done  according 
to  the  account,  and  let  not  thine  evil  imagination 
persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of  refuge  '"^t 
thee :  for  against  thy  will  ^yast  thou  formed,  and 
against  thy  will  wast  thou  born  ;  and  against  thy 
will  dost  thou  live,  and  against  thy  will  wilt  thou 
die ;  and  against  thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  ren- 
der an  account,  and  receive  judgment  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Supreme  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  Gol, 

punishment  for  sins  which  the  blind  man  afterwards  cota- 
mitted  .-  just  aa  it  has  been  suggested,  in  a  remarkable 
passage,  that  the  death  before  16S8  of  the  Princess  Anne's 
infant  children  (three  in  number)  was  a  preceding  punisn- 
ment  for  her  subsequent  abandonment  of  her  father, 
James  U.  See  Stewart's  Plnlosophy,  vol.  ii.  App.  vl.,  and 
the  Cfimmentaries  of  Ue  Wette  and  Liicke,  ad  locum. 

i  'ITie  earliest  test  in  support  of  the  expression  is  per- 
haps "  tlie  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  "  promised  bj 
Isaiah  (Is.  Isv.  17-22).  Cotuporc  Dan.  \\i.  27,  it  44;  U 
nxvi.  J!) 
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bles«rf  is  He"  {Avoth.  iv.  i:).  Still  it  must,  hf 
borne  in  mind  that  th*"  actions  of  which  such  a 
Strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  wei-e  not  merely 
those  referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets  Isaiah 
aai  Micah  (is.  i.  16,  17  ;  Mic.  vi.  8),  nor  even  those 
enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted 
by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  They  included,  in  fact, 
all  those  eeremonial  "  works,"  against  the  etEcacy 
of  which,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul,  St. 
Paul  so  emphatically  protested. 

III.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees 
concerning  the  fi'eedom  of  the  will,  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  very  prominent  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas 
nothing  vitally  essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions, 
and  some  of  his  expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than 
Hebrew.  "  There  were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,"  he 
says,  "  which  had  different  conceptions  respecting 
human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Pharisees, 
the  second  Sadducees,  and  the  third  Essenes.  The 
Pharisees  say  that  some  things,  and  not  all  things, 
are  the  wcrk  cf  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are  in 
our  own  power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  the 
Essenes  declare  that  Fate  rules  all  things,  and  that 
nothing  happens  to  man  except  by  its  decree.  The 
Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand,  take  away  Fate, 
holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of  nought,  and  that  human 
affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it ;  but  in  their  estimate 
all  things  are  in  the  power  of  ourselves,  as  being 
ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good  things,  and  meet- 
ing with  evils  through  our  own  inconsiderateness " 
(comp.  xviii.  1,  §3,  and  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14).  On 
reading  this  passage,  and  the  others  which  bear  on 
the  same  subject  in  Josephus's  works,  the  suspicion 
natiu'ally  arises  that  he  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to 
make  the  Greeks  believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the 
Jews  had  philosophical  sects  amongst  themselves. 
At  any  rate  his  words  do  not  represent  the  opinions 
ns  they  were  really  held  by  the  three  religious 
parties.  We  may  feel  certain,  that  the  influence  of 
fate  was  not  the  point  on  which  discussions  respect- 
ing free-will  turned,  though  there  may  have  been 
differences  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  interposition 
of  God  in  human  afi'airs  was  to  be  regarded.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  likely  to  have  been  ex- 
fjressed  in  language  approaching  to  the  words  of 
Christ  (Matt.  x.  29,  30,  vi.  25-34),  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  excluded  God,  in  tlieir  concep- 
tions, from  all  influence  on  human  actions.  On 
the  whole,  in  reference  to  this  point,  the  opinion  of 
Graetz  ( Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.  509)  seems  not 
improbable,  that  the  real  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  practical  and 
political.  He  conjectures  that  the  wealthy  and 
aiistocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and  negocia- 
lions  with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  policy 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the  zealous  Pha- 
risees, disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  stress  on 
doing  what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving  the  event 
10  God;  and  that  this  led  to  differences  in  formal 
theories  and  metaphysical  statements.  The  precise 
nature  of  those  dill'eiences  we  do  not  certainly 
know,  as  no  writing  of  a  Sadducee  on  the  subject 
has  been  pi-2sen'cd  by  the  Jews,  and  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  unreservedly  tiie 
etatt'inents  of  an  adversary.     [Sadduceics.] 

IV.  In    ceiVreuce   to  the   spirit   of  probelytism 
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\mong  the  Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  anthority 
for  the  statement  that  it  prevailed  to  a  ''■ery  great 
extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  15)  ;  and 
attention  is  now  called  to  it  on  account  of  its  pro- 
bable irnpoiiance  in  having  paved  the  way  for  the 
early  diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  district  of 
Palestine,  which  was  long  in  proportion  to  ite 
breadth,  and  which  yet,  fi-om  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
was  only  160  Roman  miles,  or  not  quite  148 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as 
having  been  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  1000 
years  before  Christ,  would  under  any  circumstanoes 
have  been  too  small  to  continue  maintaining  the 
whole  growing  population  of  its  children.  But, 
through  kidnapping  (Joel  iii.  6),  through  leading 
into  captivity  by  militai-y  incursions  and  victorious 
enemies  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  xxiv.  15;  Am.  i. 
6,  9),  through  flight  (Jer.  xliii.  4-7),  through 
commerce  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §3),  and  probably 
through  ordinary  emigi-ation,  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  gi'eat  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose 
Moses  to  have  brought  the  perfect  law  down  from 
heaven  {Festival  Prayers  for  Pentecost,  p.  6),  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  at  Jerusalem,  "  from  every  region  under 
heaven."  Admitting  that  this  was  an  Oriental 
h}'perbole  (comp.  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact ;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  the  various  countries  from  which  Jews 
are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  commu- 
nities. Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §3),  that 
missions  and  organized  attempts  to  produce  conver* 
sions,  although  unknown  to  Greek  philosophers^ 
existed  among  the  Pharisees  (De  Wette,  Exegetisches 
Handhuch,  Matt,  xxiii.  15).  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of  synagogue* 
afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now  either  in 
synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  presenting 
new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2 ;  Luke 
iv.  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  proselytizing 
spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirsi 
for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theological 
controversies.  Thus  there  existed  precedents  and 
favouring  circumstances  for  efforts  to  make  prose- 
lytes, when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by 
race,  a  Pharisee  by  education,  a  Greek  by  language, 
and  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth,  preaching  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  to  those  who  for  the  most  part 
already  believed  in  the  resunection  of  the  dead, 
confi-onted  the  elaborate  ritual-system  of  the  writtet 
and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion:  and  thus 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves 
in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pha. 
risee,  (ireek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
unite  all  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common 
Christianity. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  New  Testament, 
Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  it  is  proper  to  read 
Epiphauius  Adversus  Haereses,  lib.  I.  xvi.;  and 
the  Notes  of  Jerome  to  Matth.  xxii.  23,  xxiii. 
6,  &c.,  though  the  information  given  by  both  these 
writers  is  very  imperfect. 

In  modern  literature,  see  several  treatises  inllgc^ 
lino's  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxii. ;  and  Lightfoot's  Horas 
j  Hebraicae  on  Matth.  iii.  -7,  where  a  curious  Rab- 
binical description  is  given  of  seven  sects  of  Ph*- 
risees,  which,  from  its  being  destitute  of  luiy  intiinsic 
1  value,  is  not  inserted  iu  this  article.     See  Ukewisi 
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Brttcker's  Histaricy  Critica  Philosophiae,  ii.  744- 
759  ;  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  ii.  71  ;  Ewald'u 
Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iv.  415-4-19  ;  and 
the  Jahrhundcrt  des  Heils,  p.  5  &c.  of  GtVorer, 
who  has  insisted  strongly  on  the  importance  of  the 
Mishna,  and  has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud  ge- 
uerally.  See  also  the  following  works  by  modern 
ieai-ned  Jews :  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthimis 
\md  seiner  Sekten,  i.  196 ;  Graetz,  Geschichte  dor 
Jvden,  iii.  508-518  ;  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des 
Volhes  Israel,  iii.  358-362  ;  and  Geiger,  Urschrift 
and  Uebersetzungcn  der  Bibel,  p.  103  &c.    [E.T.] 

PHA'EOSH  (t^y-13  :  ^6pos  :  Pharos^  Else- 
where Parosh.  The  same  variation  is  found  in  the 
Geneva  Version  (Ezr.  viii.  3). 

PHARTAR  nQ")S,  ».  e.  Parpar:  •^'A<ppa<pa  ; 
Alex.  ^ap(papa :  Pharphar),  The  second  of  the 
two  "  rivers  of  Damascus  " — Abana  and  Pharpar — 
alluded  to  by  Naaman  (2  K.  v.  12). 

The  two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of  Da- 
mascus are  the  Barada  and  the  Awaj : — in  fact, 
there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the  name  of  "  river." 
There  are  good  grounds  for  identifying  the  Barada 
with  the  Abana,  and  there  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  the  Awaj  as  being  the 
Pharpar.  But  though  in  the  region  of  Damascus, 
the  Awaj  has  not,  like  the  Barada,  any  connexion 
vrith  the  city  itself.  It  does  not  approach  it  nearer 
than  8  miles,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  the  ridge 
oi  i\i^  Jebel  Aswad.  It  takes  its  rise  on  the  S.E. 
slopes  of  Hermon,  some  5  or  6  miles  from  Beit 
fenn,  close  to  a  village  called  Aitiy,  the  name  of 
which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  coarse. 
It  then  runs  S.E.  by  Kefr  Hauwar  and  Sasa,  but 
soon  recovering  itself  by  a  turn  northwards,  ulti- 
mately ends  in  the  Bahret  Hijaneh,  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Da- 
mascus, nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles 
from,  the  point  at  which  it  started.  The  Awaj  has 
lieen  investigated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  is  described 
by  him  m  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra  for  May,  1849  ;  see 
also  Robinson  {B.  R.  iii.  447,  8).  It  is  evidently 
much  inferior  to  the  Barada,  for  while  that  is  extra- 
ordinarily copious,  and  also  perennial  in  the  hottest 
seasons,  this  is  described  as  a  small  lively  *>  sti'eam, 
not  unfrequently  dry  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 
On  the  maps  of  Kiepert  (1856)  and  Van  de  Velde 
''1858)  the  name  of  Wady  Barbar  is  found,  appa- 
rently that  of  a  valley  parallel  to  the  Amy  near  Kefr 
Hauwar;  but  what  the  authority  for  this  is  the 
(irriter  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering.  Nor  has 
he  found  any  name  on  the  maps  or  in  the  lists  of 

Dr.  Robinson  answering   to   Tatrah,   /<ji*J)   ^7 

which  Phai-par  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
2  K.  V.  12. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  re- 
ported by  Schwarz  (54,  also  20,  27),  is  curiously 
Bi'bversive  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these 
streams.  They  call  the  river  Fijeh  (that  is  the 
Barada)  the  Phai-par,  and  give  the  name  Amana 
or  Karmion  (an  old  Talmudic  name,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  2  6)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describes  as 
ninning  fiom  a  fountain  called  el  Barady,  IJ  mile 
fi'om  Beth  Djana  {Beit  Jenri),  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
to  Darfli^cus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nubian 
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geographer  by  Opscnius,  Tluss.  1132  a).     Wliat  H 
intended  l)y  this  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  know.  [G.J 

PHAR'ZITES,  THE  (^V"!?r!  =  ^  *<u>f(ri  • 
Alex,  ^apes :  Pharesitae).  The  descendants  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20).  They 
were  divided  into  two  Uanches,  the  Hezronites  and 
the  Hamulites. 

PHASE'AH  (HDQ :    ♦eir^  ;    Alex.   4»a.(r^ 
Phasea).     Paseah  2  (Nth.  vii.  51) 

PHASE'LIS  (*airTjA(s :  Phaselis).  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  A.sia  Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  consequently  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Its  commerce  was  considerable  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  for  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  it  was  one 
of  a  number  of  Greek  towns  whicli  carried  on  trade 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Hanseatic  con- 
federacy in  the  middle  ages.  They  had  a  common 
temple,  the  Hellenium,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and 
nominated  irpoaTdrai  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
mercial questions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  the  preud'hommes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  presided  over  the  comis  of  pie 
powder  {pieds  poudre's,  pedlars)  at  the  different 
staples.  In  later  times  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as 
a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian  and  Cilician  pirates.  Its 
port  was  a  convenient  one  to  make,  for  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takhtalu),  which  backed 
it  at  a  distance  of  only  five  miles,  is  nearly  8000 
feet  in  height,  and  constitutes  an  admirable  land- 
mark from  a  gi-eat  distance.  Phaselis  itself  stood 
on  a  rock  of  50  or  1 00  feet  elevation  above  the  sea, 
and  was  joined  to  the  main  by  a  low  isthmus,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  lake,  now  a  pestiferous 
marsh.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed 
port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larger 
artificial  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  remains  of  this  may  still  be  ti-aced 
to  a  considerable  extent  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  pier  which  protected 
the  small  eastern  port  is  nearly  perfect.  In  this 
sheltered  position  the  pirates  could  lie  safely  while 
they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  the  whole 
region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  name  of  Pityusa  to  the 
town.  For  a  time  the  Phaselites  confined  their 
relations  with  the  Pamphylians  to  the  purposes 
just  mentioned  ;  but  they  subsequently  joined  the 
piratical  league,  and  suffered  in  consequence  the 
loss  of  their  independence  and  their  town  lands  in 
the  war  which  was  waged  by  the  Roman  consul 
Publius  SeiTilius  Isauricus  in  the  years  77-75  B.C. 
But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a  great  extent 
fostered  the  pirates,  by  the  demand  which  sprang 
up  for  domestic  slaves  upon  the  change  of  manners 
brought  about  by  the  spoliation  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  many  thousand 
slaves  were  passed  through  Delos — which  was  the 
mart  between  Asia  and  Euiope — in  a  single  day ; 
and  the  proverb  grew  up  there,  "Efiwope,  Kard- 
irKfvffov  e|eAoC'  irdvTa  ireirparat.  But  when  the 
Cilicians  had  acquired  such  power  and  audacity  aa 
to  sweep  the  seas  as  far  as  the  Italian  coast,  and 
interrupt  the  supplies  of  corn,  it  became  time  to 
interfere,  and  the  expeditior.  -.f  Serrilius  commenced 
the  work  which  'vas  af'erwards  completed  by 
Pompey  the  Great. 


"  The  A  at  the  commencement  of  this  name  suKgests  *  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pharpar,  treated  m 
ibo  Hebrew  definite  article  ;  hut  no  trace  of  it  .ippears  in  Hebrew,  according  to  Gestnius  and  Fiirst.  D'  Pnsej 
tie  Hebrew  MSS.  however  (Comai  on  Amos  i.  3\  renders  it  "crooked" 
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It  is  in  tlie  inteiTal  between  the  growth  of  the 
Cilician  piracy  and  the  Seiviliau  expedition  that 
the  incidents  related  in  tlie  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
occurred.  The  Romans  aie  represented  as  requiiing 
all  their  allies  to  render  up  to  Simon  the  high- 
priest  any  Jewish  exiles  who  may  have  taken  refuge 
among  them.  After  naming  Ptolemy,  Demetrius 
(king  of  Syria),  Attains  (king  of  Pergamus), 
Ariarathes  (of  Pontus),  and  Arsaces  (of  Parthia), 
as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the  author  adds  that 
the  consul  also  wrote  : — els  ■jrdo'as  Tas  x'^P"'^  '"''' 
'Safi^dfJ-y  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa^uiJ/a/ca),  and  one 
]\1S.  has  MefTaylaffri)  Ka\  STrapTiarais  Kal  els 
AtjXov  Koi  els  MvvSoy  Kal  els  'StKvwva  koI  eii 
T7;i/  Kapiav  Kal  eh  "Za-jxav  koI  els  rriv  Xlafx(pvKiav 
Ka\  els  rriv  AvKtav  koI  els  'AKiKapvaffcrhv,  Ka\ 
els  'VSZov  Kal  els  ^  acrriXi  S  a  Kol  els  Kw  Kal 
els  2i5rjf  Kal  els  "ApaSov  Kal  els  TSpTvvav  Kal 
KflSou,  Kal  Kvirpov  Kal  Kvprivriv  (1  Slacc.  xv.  23). 
It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  places  named,  witli 
the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  lie  on  the 
highway  of  marine  traffic  between  Syria  and  Italy. 
The  Jewish  slaves,  whether  kidnapped  by  their  own 
countrymen  (Ex.  xxi.  16)  or  obtained  by  raids 
(2  K.  V.  2),  appear  in  early  times  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  tlie  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  this 
route  (see  Ez.  xxvii.  13  ;  Joel  iii.  G). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Phaselis,  renders  it  probable  that  the  descendants 
of  some  of  these  Israelites  formed  a  population  of 
some  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (Herod,  ii. 
178  ;  Strab.  xiv.  c.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  23;  Mela,  i.  14  ; 
Beaufort,  Karamania,  pp.  53-56).        [J.  W.  B.] 

PHAS'IRON  {^affipciv :  Phaseron ;  Pasiron), 
the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe,  "  the  children 
of  Phasiron"  (1  Mace.  ix.  66),  defeated  by  Jonathan, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.     [B.  F.  W.] 

PHAS'SAEON  {^a(X(Tovpos :  Phasurius).  Pa- 
8HUR  (1  Esdr.  V.  25). 

PHE'BE.     [Phoebe.] 

PHENICE.  1.  See  PhoenicE;  Phoenicia. 
2.  More  properly  Phoenix  (*oiVi|,  Acts  xxvii.  12), 
though  probably  our  translators  meant  it  to  be 
pronounced  Phenice  in  two  syllables,  as  opposed  to 
Phenice  {^oivIkt),  Acts  xi.  19)  in  three. 

The  place  under  our  present  consideration  was  a 
town  and  harbour  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete  : 
and  the  name  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theophrastus  says 
was  indigenous  in  the  island.  [Palm-tree.]  The 
ancient  notices  of  Phoenix  converge  remarkably  to 
establish  its  identity  with  the  modern  Lutro.  Besides 
Ptolemy's  longitudes,  we  have  Pliny's  statement  that 
it  was  (as  Lutro  is)  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island. 
Moreover,  we  find  applied  to  this  locality,  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  not  only  the  word  Phiriiha,  which 
is  clearly  Phoenix,  but  also  the  words  Anopolis  and 
Aradena.  Now  Stephanus  Byzantinus  says  that 
Anopolis  is  the  same  with  Aradena,  and  Hierocles 
says  that  Aradena  is  the  same  with  Phoenix.  The 
last  authority  adds  also  that  tlie  island  of  Clauda 
is  very  near.  We  see  further  that  all  these  indi- 
cations correspond  exactly  with  wliat  we  read  in 
the  Acts.  St.  Paul's  .ship  was  at  Fair  Havens, 
which  is  some  miles  to  the  E.  of  Lutro ;  but  she  was 
bound  to  the  westward,  and  the  sailors  wished  to 
reach  Phoenix  (.xxvii.  8-12) ;  and  it  was  in  making 
the  attempt  that  they  were  caught  by  the  gale  and 
ib-iven  to  Clauda  (ib.  13-16). 
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Still  there  were  till  lately  two  difficiillies  in  the 
mat/.er,  and  the  recent  and  complete  removal  of 
them  is  so  satisfactory,  that  they  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  First,  it  used  to  be  asserted,  by  persons 
well  acquainted  with  this  coast,  that  there  is  no  such 
harbour  nereabouts  at  all  affording  a  safe  anchorage. 
This  is  simply  an  eiTor  of  fact.  The  matter  is  set 
at  rest  by  abundant  evidence,  and  especially  by  the 
late  survey  of  our  own  officers,  an  extract  fi'om 
who.'ie  drawing,  showing  the  excellent  soundings  of 
the  harbour,  was  first  published  (1852)  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii. 
p.  332.  An  account  by  recent  travellers  will  be 
found  in  the  second  edition  of  Smith's  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  256.  The  other  difficulty 
is  a  verbal  one.  The  sailors  in  the  Acts  describe 
Phoenix  as  Xifxeva  Tr\s  KpTjTTjs  ^XeirovTa  Kard, 
XiPa  Kal  Kara  X'^P"",  whereas  Lutro  is  precisely 
sheltered  from  these  winds.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  remembered  that  seamen  do  not  recommend  a 
harbour  because  of  its  exposure  to  certain  winds ;  and 
the  perplexity  is  at  once  removed  either  by  taking 
Kara  as  expressing  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blows,  or  by  bearing  in  mind  that  a  sailor  speaks  of 
everything  from  his  own  point  of  view.  The  harbour 
of  Phoenix  or  Lutro  does  "  look" — from  the  water 
to'cards  the  land  vMch  encloses  it — in  the  direction 
of  •' south-west  and  north-west."  [J.  S.  H.] 

PHEP'ESITES  {^epeCa7oi :  Pherczaei),  1  Esd. 
viii.  69  ;=  Perizzites;  comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1. 

PHER'EZITE  ;  PHER'EZITES  {&  ^epe- 
^alos  :  Pherezaeus  ;  Pherezaei),  Jud.  v.  16  ;  2  Esd. 
i.  21.  The  latter  of  these  passages  contains  a  state- 
ment in  accordance  with  those  of  Gen.  xiii.  7,  sxxiv. 
30  ;  Judg.  i.  4,  &r.,  noticed  under  Perizzite. 

PHI'CHOL  ('?b''S  ;  Samar.  "pD  >ti :  *«x^^  '. 
Alex.  *iKoA.  ;  Joseph.  ^IkoKos  :  Phichol),  chief 
captain  of  the  anny  of  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Phi- 
listines of  Gerar  in  the  days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxi.  22,  32)  and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26).  Josephus  men- 
tions him  on  the  second  occasion  only.  On  the  other 
hand  the  LXX,  introduce  Ahuzzath,  Abimelech's 
other  companion,  on  the  first  also.  By  Gesenius 
the  name  is  treated  as  Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the 
"mouth  of  all."  By  Fiirst  {Handwb.  ii.  215a), 
it  is  derived  from  a  root  ?3Sl,  to  be  strong.     But 

Hitzig  (PhiHstaer,  §57)  refers  it  to  the  Sanscrit 
pitschiila,  a  tamarisk,  pointing  out  that  Abraham 
had  planted  a  tamarisk  in  Beersheba,  and  comparing 
the  name  with  Elah,  Berosus,  Tappuach,  and  other 
names  of  persons  and  places  signifying  diflerent  kinds 
of  trees  ;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXos,  a  village  of 
Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §2),  and  ^lyaXia  in 
Greei'e.  Stark  (Gaza,  &c.,  p.  96)  more  cautiously 
avoids  such  speculations.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  these  mere  conjectures  is  that  Phichol  is  a 
Philistine  name,  the  meaning  and  derivation  of 
which  are  lost  to  us.  [^0 

PHILADEL'PHIA  (^  ^t\aSe\<peia:  Phila- 
delphia). A  town  on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  Catacecaumene,  built  by  Attains  II.,  king 
of  Pergamus.  It  was  situated  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  Tmolus,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ain-e-ghiid  Sou,  a  river  which  is  probably  the  Co- 
gamus  of  antiquity,  and  falls  into  the  Wadis-tchat 
(the  Hermus)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sari-ICalesi 
(Sardis),  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  the  site  cf 
Philadelphia.  This  latter  is  still  represented  by  a 
town  called  Allah-shehr  (city  of  God).  Ite  elevA- 
tioo  is  952  feet  above  the  sea.     The  reeioD  iuouncf 
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is  highly  volcanic,  and  geoloi^ic^iFly  sppaking  beloncjs 
t<i  the  district  of  I'hiygia  CatacocaumciK^,  on  th« 
western  edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they 
prodiicfHl;  and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was 
built  by  Attains  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine- 
producing  region,  extending  tor  500  stades  in  length 
by  400  in  breadth ;  for  its  coins  have  on  them  the 
head  of  Bacchus  or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo 
compares  the  soil  with  tliat  in  the  neighbourhood 
cfCatana  in  Sicily ;  and  modern  travellers  describe 
the  appearance  of  the  country  as  resembling  a 
billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here  and 
there  vast  trap-dykes  protruding.  The  original 
j)opulation  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been 
Macedonian,  and  the  national  character  to  have 
been  retamed  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
Was,  however,  a-s  appears  from  Rev.  iii.  9,  a 
synagogue  of  Hellenizing  Jews  there,  as  well  as 
a  Christian  Church.  The  loaility  continued  to  be 
Bubject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town-walls  of  Fhila- 
ielphia  unsafe;  but  its  inhabitants  held  pertina- 
ciously to  the  spot,  perhaps  from  the  profit  which 
naturally  accrued  to  them  from  their  city  being  the 
staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But  the  expense 
jf  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
(o75o  .  .  .  oTi  fjLiKpav  ex^is  Svvafxtv,  Rev.  iii.  8), 
who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes,  as 
well  as  subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  their  own  property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  Roman  times  to  have 
law-courts  of  its  own,  but  belonged  to  a  jurisdiction 
of  which  Sardis  was  the  centre. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia 
occupied  the  site  of  another  town  named  Callatebus, 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  account  of  Xerxes's 
march,  as  famous  for  the  production  of  a  sugar 
from  the  liolcus  sorghum  and  sweetwort  (eV  ttj 
&vhpis  Srifiioepyol  fieKi  e/c  fivpiKTis  re  koI  irvpov 
noiivffi,  vii.  31).  But  by  the  way  in  which  he 
mentions  Callatebus  (of  which  the  name  is  only 
known  from  him)  it  would  seem  to  have  been  not 
far  from  the  Maeander,  from  which  the  ruins  of 
Allah-shehr  cannot  be  less  distant  than  from  30  to 
40  miles,  while  they  are  very  near  the  Cogamus. 
The  enormous  plane-tree,  too,  w  hich  struck  Xerxes's 
attention,  and  the  abundance  of  the  fivpiKTi,  point 
to  a  region  well  furnished  with  springs  of  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  the  northern  side  of  the 
Maeander,  where  Xerxes  crossed  it,  and  not  so  with 
the  vicinity  of  Allah-shehr.  At  the  same  time  the 
Persian  king,  in  his  two  days'  march  from  Cydrara 
to  Sardis,  must  have  passed  very  near  the  site  of 
the  future  Philadelphia.  (Strab.  zii.  c.  8,  xiii. 
C.4;  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  98;  Herod,  vii.  31  ;  Plin. 
//.  N  V.  '29  ;  Arunilell,  Dir.coveries  in  Asia 
Minor,  1.  34  &c. ;  Tchihatchelf,  Asie  Mineure, 
p.  237  &c.  [J.  W.  B.] 

PIIILAR'CHES.  This  word  occurs  as  a  proper 
came  in  A.V.  in  "2  Mace.  viii.  32,  whei'e  it  is  really  the 
name  of  an  office  (6  (pvXdpxv^  =  o  cpvXapxos,  "  the 
commander  of  tlie  cavalry."  The  Greek  text  seems 
tc  be  decisive  as  to  the  true  rendering  ;  but  the  Latin 
rcrsion  ("et  Philarchen  qui  cum  Timotheo  erat . . .  ") 
might  easily  give  rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very 
strangely  supported  by  Grimm,  ad  loc.    [B.  F.  VV.] 

PUILE'MON   ^lAtj/xojv.  Philemon),  the  niaaa 
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of  the  Christian  to  whom  Paul  addressed  his  KpistU 
in  behalf  of  f)nesinius.  He  was  a  native  probablv 
of  Colossae,  or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city  when 
the  Apostle  wrote  to  him  ;  first,  beaiuse  Onesimus 
was  a  Colossian  (Col.  iv.  9)  ;  and  vecondly,  hecvise 
Archippus  was  a  Colossian  (Col  iv.  17),  whom 
Paul  associates  with  Philemon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  letter  ( Philem.  1 ,  2).  Wieseler  ( Chronologic, 
p.  452)  argues,  indeed,  from  CjI.  iv.  17,  that 
Archippus  was  a  Laodicean  ;  but  the  erTroT*  in  that 
passage  on  which  the  point  turns,  refers  evidently 
to  the  Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one 
therefore),  and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicaea 
spoken  of  in  the  previous  verse,  as  Wieseler  inad- 
vei-tently  supposes.  Theodoret  {I'rovem.  in  Ej)ist. 
ad  Phil.)  states  the  ancient  opinion  in  saying  that 
Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colossae,  and  that  his 
house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century.  The  legendary  history  supplies  nothing 
on  which  we  can  rely.  It  is  related  that  Philemon 
became  bishop  of  Colossae  {Constit.  Apost.  vii.  46), 
and  died  as  a  martyr  under  Nero. 

It  is  evident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Philemon 
was  a  man  of  property  and  influence,  since  he  is 
represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  household, 
and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  towards 
his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  in- 
debted to  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his 
peisoual  participation  in  the  Gospel.  All  inler- 
pretei's  agree  in  assigning  that  significance  to  cnav- 
t6v  /j.01  ■rrpo(TO<pel\€is  in  Philem.  19.  It  is  not 
certain  under  what  circumstances  they  became 
known  to  each  other.  If  Paul  visited  Colossae 
when  he  passed  through  Phiygia  on  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xvi.  (j),  it  was  undoubtedly 
there,  and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  heard  the 
gospel  and  attached  himself  to  tke  Christian  party. 
On  the  contrary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in 
person,  as  many  critics  infer  from  Col.  ii.  1,  then 
the  best  view  is  that  he  was  converted  during 
Paul's  pi-otracted  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10), 
about  A.D.  54-57.  That  city  was  the  religious 
and  commercial  capital  of  Western  Asia  Minor. 
The  Apostle  laboured  there  with  such  success  that 
"  all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Phrygia  was  a  neighbouring  province, 
and  among  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Ephesus 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  may  have  been  the  Colossian  Philemon. 

It  is  evident  that  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave 
no  common  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of  his 
faith.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us.  He  was  full  of  faitn 
and  good  works,  was  docile,  confiding,  grateful,  was 
forgiving,  sympathizing,  charitable,  and  a  man  who 
on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed  only  a  hint 
of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  beyond  it 
(vTTfp  o  Aeyw  irotT)ffeis).  Any  one  who  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  tliat  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure  of 
commendation,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  reserve  of  the  sacred  writers.  It 
was  through  such  believers  that  the  primitive 
Christianity  evinced  its  divine  origin,  and  spread 
so  rapidly  among  the  nations.  [H.  B.  If.] 

PHILE'MON,  THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL 
TO,  is  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  Philijipians)  which  the  Apcstle  wrote 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  aagu- 
ments  which  show  that  he  wrote  the  epi.<;tl-"  t^  the 
Colosskns  in  that  city  and  at  that  pericul,  mvol  e 
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the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  this;  fni-  It  is 
evident  from  Col.  iv.  7,  9,  as  compared  with  the 
contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul  wrote  the  two 
letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded  them  to 
their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus  who  accompanied  each  other  to  Coloasae. 
A.  few  modern  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  Bottgrer, 
Meyer,  maintain  that  this  letter  and  the  ethers 
assignei^  usually  to  the  first  Roman  capti-vity,  were 
written  during  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  impri- 
Boned  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35,  xxiv.  27).  But 
this  opinion,  though  supported  by  some  plausible 
argumeHts,  can  be  demonstiated  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  be  incorrect.     TCoLOSSiANS,  Epistle 

rO  THE.] 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  close  of  the 
letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation. 
He  speaks  in  like  manner  of  his  approaching  deli- 
verance, in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  23, 
24),  which  was  written  during  the  same  imprison- 
ment. Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  gooil 
reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not 
disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that 
this  letter  was  written  by  him  about  the  year 
A.D.  63,  or  early  in  a.d.  64 ;  for  it  was  in  the 
latter  year,  according  to  the  best  chronologists,  that 
he  waa  freed  from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  genuineness 
of  this  epistle.  The  external  testimony  is  unim- 
peachable. It  is  not  quoted  so  often  by  the  eailier 
Christian  fathers  as  some  of  the  other  letters  ;  its 
brevity  and  the  fact  that  its  contents  are  not  di- 
dactic or  polemic,  account  for  that  omission.  We 
need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
evidence  of  that  apostolic  Father's  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  epistle ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regaid 
the  similarity  between  them  and  the  language  in 
V.  20  as  altogether  accidental.  See  Kirchhofer's 
Quellensaminlung ,  p.  205.  The  Canon  of  ]Muratori 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  second  century  (Cred- 
ner,  Geschichte  des  Kanotis,  p.  69),  enumerates 
this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  men- 
tions it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
his  collection.  Sinope  in  Pontus,  the  birth-place 
of  Marcion,  was  not  tar  fiom  Colossae  where  Phile- 
mon lived,  and  the  letter  would  find  its  way  to  the 
neighbouring  chnrchesat  an  early  period.  Origen 
and  Eusebius  include  it  among  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged writings  {ono\oyovti.eva)  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  It  is  so  well  attested  historically, 
that  as  De  Wette  says  (Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testa- 
ment, p.  278),  its  genuineness  on  that  ground  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  con- 
flict with  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  composition  more  strongly  marked  vvithui  the 
same  limits  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of  thought, 
sentiment,  and  expression,  which  indicate  an  author's 
hand,  than  this  short  epistle  as  compared  with 
Paul's  other  productions.  Paley  has  a  paragraph 
in  liis  Horac  Paulinae,  which  illustrates  this  feature 
of  the  letter  in  a  very  just  and  forcible  manner.  It 
Trill  be  found  also  that  all  the  historical  allusions 
which  the  Apostle  makes  to  events  in  his  own  life, 
or  to  other  persons  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  statements  or  inci- 
dental intimations  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
■x  wstles  or  the  other  epistles  of  Paul.  It  belongs 
o  ci  couimenfciry  to  point  out  the  insta  ices  of  such 
»)?feement. 

Baui-  {Paulm.  p.  475)  would  divest  the  Epistle 


ot  Its  historical  character,  and  jaake  it  the  per- 
sonititil  illustration  from  some  later  writer,  o»' the 
idea  that  Chnstianity  unites  and  equalises  in  a 
higher  sense  those  whom  outward  circumstaaices 
have  sejiarated.  He  does  not  impugn  the  external 
evidence.  But,  not  to  leave  his  theory  wholly  un- 
supported, he  suggests  some  linguistic  objections  t . 
Paul's  authorship  of  the  letter,  which  must  be  pro 
nounced  unfounded  and  fiivolous.  He  finds,  foi 
example,  certain  words  in  the  Epistle,  which  are 
alleged  to  be  not  Pauline  ;  but  to  justify  that  asser- 
tion, he  must  deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other 
letters  of  Paul,  as  happen  to  contain  these  words. 
He  admits  that  the  Apostle  could  have  said  (rir\.iy- 
Xva  twice,  but  thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  • 
say  it  three  times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces,  which 
are  not  used  elsewhere  in  the  epistles;  but  to  argue 
fiom  these  that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  epistle,  is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle 
that  a  writer,  after  having  produced  two  or  three 
compositions,  must  for  the  future  confine  himself  to 
an  unvarying  circle  of  words,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject  he  discusses,  or  whatever  the  intei-val  of 
time  between  his  different  writings. 

The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  character  of 
such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded. 
They  are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Baur's 
own  remark,  that  modern  criticism  in  assaihng  this 
paiticular  book  runs  a  greater  risk  of  exposing  itself 
to  the  imputation  of  an  excessive  distrust,  a  morbid 
sensibility  to  doubt  and  denial,  than  in  questioning 
the  claims  of  any  other  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  and  object 
of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from  declarations  or 
inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself.  For  the 
relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  each  other^ 
the  roader  will  see  tlie  articles  on  those  names. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master  and 
the  servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them.  He  wished  also  (waiving 
the  avrJKOv,  the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  give 
Philemon  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  Chris- 
tian love  in  the  treatment  of  Onesimus,  and  his 
regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  personal  con- 
venience and  wishes,  not  to  say  official  authority, 
of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul  used  his 
influence  with  Onesimus  (dveTrefi^pa,  in  ver.  12)  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Colossae,  and  place  himself 
again  at  the  disjiosnl  of  his  master.  Whether 
Onesimus  assented  nn'iely  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Apostle,  or  had  a  desire  at  the  same  time  to  I'evisit 
his  former  home,  the  epistle  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine.  On  his  departure,  Paul  put  into  hi« 
hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that  Onesimus  was  a 
true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitlei? 
as  such  to  be  received  not  as  a  servant,  but  above 
a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the  Apostle 
himself,  and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and 
love.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  entirely 
Paul  identifies  himself  with  Onesimus,  and  pleadi! 
his  cause  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  intercedes  for 
him  as  his  own  child,  promises  reparation  if  he  ha-i 
done  any  wrong,  demands  for  him  not  only  a  re- 
mission of  all  penalties,  but  the  reception  of  sym- 
pathy, affection.  Christian  brotherhood ;  and  while 
he  solicits  tnese  favours  for  another,  consents  to 
receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of 
obligation  as  if  they    vere  Vstowed  on   himself, 
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Such  was  the  purpose  and  s\ich  the  argument  of 
the  Epistle. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.     It 
may  be  assumed  fi-oni  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was 
not   unavailing.      There   can    be    no   doubt    that, 
agreeably  to  the  express  instructions  of  the  letter, 
the  1  ast  was  forgiven  ;  the  master  and  the  servant 
were  reconciled  to  each  other ;  and,  if  the  libeity 
which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or  riglit,  it 
was  enjoyed  at  all  events  imder  a  fonn  of  servitude 
which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.    So  much 
must  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  or  it  follows  that  the 
Apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  Philemon's 
character,  and  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesi- 
mus were  frustrated.     Chrysostom  declares,  in  his 
impassioned  style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been 
less  than  a  man,  must  have  been  alike  destitute  of 
sensibility  and  reason  {iroios  \l0os,  voiov  Qiipiov), 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  arguments  and  spirit  of 
such  a  letter  to  fulfil  eveiy  wish  and  intimation 
of  the  Apostle.     Surely  no  fitting  response  to  his 
pleadings  for  Onesimus  could  involve  less  than  a 
cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his 
civil  condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to 
mitigate  or  neutralise  the  evils  of  a  legalised  system 
of  bondage,  as  well  as  a  cessation  of  everything 
violative  of  his  rights  as  a  Christian.     How  much 
further  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of  the 
epistle  obliges  us  or  authorises  us  to  go,  has  not 
yet  been  settled  by  any  very  general  consent  of 
interpreters.     Many  of  the   best   critics   construe 
certain  expressions  (rh  ayaQhv  in  ver.  14,  and  virep 
h  Ktyoi  m  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinct  ex- 
l)ectation  on  the  paji  of  Paul  that  Philemon  would 
liberate  Onesimus.     Nearly  all  agree  that  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  confer  on  him  that  favour, 
even  if  it  was  not  requested  in    so  many  words, 
after  such  an  appeal  to  his  sentiments  of  humanity 
and  justice.      Thus  it  was,   as   Dr.  Wordsworth 
remarks  {St.  Paul's  Epistles,  p.  328),  «  by  Chris- 
tianising the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfi'anchised 
the  slave.     It  did  not  legislate  about  mere  names 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it 
spoke  to  the  heart  of  man.     When  the  heart  of  the 
mastei-  was  filled  with  divine  gi-ace  and  was  warmed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 
The  lips  would  speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would 
do  liberal  things.    Every  Onesimus  would  be  treated 
by  every  Philemon  as  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ." 
The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar  feature — 
its  aesthetical  character  it  may  be  termed — which 
distinguishes   it  from  all  the   other   epistles,  and 
demands  a  special  notice  at  om'  hands.     It  has  been 
admired  deservedly  as  a  model  of  delicacy  aiid  skill 
m  the  department  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome. 
He  was  the  common  friend  of  the  parties  at  variance. 
He  must  conciliate  a  man  who  supposed  that  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  offended.   He  must  commend 
the  offender,  and  yet  neither  deny  nor  aggravate 
the  imputed  fault.     He  must  assert  the  new  ideas 
of  Christian  equality  in  the  face  of  a  system  which 
hardly  recognised  the  humanity  of  the  enslaved. 
He  could  have  placed  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  his  own   personal  rights,  and  yet  must  waive 
them  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  spontaneous  kind- 
ness.    His  success  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
nothing  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justice 
which  could  have  claimed  everything.     He  limits 
his  request  ic.  a  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong, 
vol    II. 
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and  a  reatoration  to  favour  and  tie  cnjoymtiit  c» 
futuie  sympathy  and  affection,  and  yet  would  »«> 
guard  his  words  as  to  leave  scope  for  all  tlie  gene- 
rosity which  benevolence  might  prompt  towaids 
one  whose  condition  admitted  of  so  much  allevia- 
tion. These  are  contrarieties  not  easy  to  har- 
monise ;  but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a 
degiee  of  self-denial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with 
them,  which  in  being  equal  to  the  occasion  could 
hardly  be  greater. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  youager  Plinj 
{Epiat.  ix.  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whos* 
servant  had  deserted  him,  in  which  he  intercedes 
for  the  fugitive,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his 
master,  but  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  anger.  Thus 
the  occasion  of  the  correspondence  was  similar  to 
that  between  the  Apostle  and  Philemon,  It  has 
occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this  celebrated 
letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus ; 
and  as  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  not 
only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny 
was  ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument, 
pathos,  beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
polished  Roman  writer. 

Among  the  later  Commentaries  on  this  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Rothe  {Tnterpretaiio 
Historico-Exegetica,  Bremae,  1844),  Hagenbach 
(one  of  his  early  efforts,  Basel,  1829),  Zhoch  (Zurich, 
1846,  excellent),  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Ewald  (brief 
notes  with  a  translation,  Gottingen,  1857),  Alford, 
Wordsworth,  Ellicott,  and  the  Bible  Union  (U.  S.  A. 
1860).  The  celebrated  Lavater  preached  thirty-nine 
sermons  on  the  contents  of  this  brief  composition, 
and  published  them  ki  two  volumes.     [H.  B.  H.] 

PHILE'TUS  {^l\-r\ros :  Philetus)  was  possibly 
a  disciple  of  Hymenaeus,  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without  him  in 
an  eaiiier  Epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  {Im- 
portance of  the  Doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  ch. 
iv.,  Works,  iii.  459)  condenses  in  a  few  lines  the 
substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have  been 
written  concerning  their  opinions,  and  the  sentence 
which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
"  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  believed 
the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.,  but  misintei-preted 
them,  allegorizing  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Kesur 
rection,  and  resolving  it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor. 
The  delivering  over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
a  form  of  excommunication  declaring  the  person 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  heathen;  and  in  the 
Apostolical  age  it  was  accompanied  with  super- 
natural or  miraculous  effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
pereons  so  delivered."  Walchius  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Jewish  origin  ;  Hammond  connects 
them  with  the  Gnostics  ;  Vitringa  (with  less  pro- 
bability) with  the  Sadducees.  They  understood 
resurrection  to  signify  the  knowledge  and  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneration  and  con- 
version, according  to  J.  G.  Walchius,  whose  lengthy 
dissertation,  De  Hymenaeo  et  Phildo,  in  his  Mis- 
cellanea Sac-a,  1744,  pp.  81-121,  seems  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  Amongst  writers  who  preceded  him 
may  be  named  Vitringa,  Ohserv.  Sacr.  iv.  9,  pp. 
922-930  ;  Buddaeus,  Ecclesia  ApostoUca,  v.  pp. 
297-305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy.  Burton,  Bompton 
Lectures,  and  Pean  EUicott's  notes  on  the  I'pj-toral 
Epistles;  and  Potter  on  Church  Government,  ch.  v., 
with  reference  to  the  sentence.  The  names  of  Plii- 
letus  and  Hymenaeus  occur  sepaiately  among  thof« 
I  of  Caesar's  household  whose  relics  have  been  ^buiid 
in  the  Columbaria  at  Rome.  [W.  T.  B,J 
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PniLTP(*(Ai7riro«-  Philippus).  1.  Thefother 
jf  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace.  i.  1  ■  vi.  2),  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  359-336. 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiph.  as 
governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  B.C.  170),  where  he  be- 
hared  with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v.  22),  burning 
the  fugitive  Jews  in  eaves  (2  Mace.  vi.  11),  and 
taking  the  earliest  measures  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  Judas  Mace.  (2  Mace.  viii.  8).  He  is 
commonly  identified  with, 

3.  The  foster-bi-other  (^<rvvrpo<pos,  2  Mace.  is. 
29)  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  whom  the  king  upon  his 
death-bed  appointed  regent  of  Syria  and  guardian  of 
his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lysias 
(B.C.  164,  1  Mace.  vi.  14,  1.5;  55).  He  returned 
with  the  royal  forces  fi-om  Persia  (1  Mace.  vi.  56) 
to  assume  the  govemmeut,  and  occupied  Antioch. 
But  Lysias,  who  was  at  the  time  besieging  "  the 
Sanctuai-y"  at  Jerusalem,  hastily  made  teiTns  with 
Judas,  and  marched  against  him.  Lysias  stonned 
Antioch,  and,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  iri.  9, 
§7),  put  Philip  to  death.  In  2  Mace.  Philip  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Ptol.  Philometor  on  the  death 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  29),  though  the  book 
contains  traces  of  the  other  account  (xiii.  23).  The 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  nan-atives  (Winer,  s.  v.) 
have  no  probability. 

4.  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  220-179. 
His  wide  and  successful  endeavours  to  strengthen 
iind  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage.  Desultory 
warfare  followed  by  hollow  peace  lasted  till  the  vic- 
tory of  Zama  left  the  Romans  free  for  more  vigorous 
measures.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  consolidated  his 
power,  though  he  had  degenerated  mto  an  unscru- 
pulous tyrant.  The  first  campaigns  of  the  Romans 
on  the  declaration  of  war  (B.C.  200)  were  not  attended 
by  any  decisive  result,  but  the  an-ival  of  Flamininuc 
(B.C.  198)  changed  the  aspect  of  aflairs.  Philip 
was  driven  from  his  commanding  position,  and 
made  unsuccessful  overtures  for  pface.  In  the  next 
year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  and 
was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  dictated  by  his 
conquerors.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
vain  endeavours  to  regain  something  of  his  former 
power ;  and  was  embittered  by  cruelty  and  remorse. 
In  1  Mace.  viii.  5,  the  defeat  of  Philip  is  coupled 
with  that  of  Perseus  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  the  Romans.  [B.  F.  W.] 


Philip  V.  of  Macedon. 
Tidrachin  of  Philip  V.  (Attic  talent).   Obv. :  Head  of  king,  r,  bound 
with  flUet      Kev. :    BA5IAEfi2    ^lAIlinOY;     olub  of 
Uerculei :  all  within  wreath. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE  {*i\nr-nos :  Phi- 
lippiis).  The  Gospels  contain  comparatively  scanty 
notices  of  this  disciple.     He  is  mentioned  as  being 

•  Greswell's  suggestion  {Dissert,  on  Harmony,  xxxii.) 
Ihat  the  Apostle  was  an  inhabitant  (arrb)  of  Bethsaida, 
l>nt  a  native  («)  of  Caperna-iai,  is  to  be  noticed,  but 
haxdly  to  be  received. 
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of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter*  (Jo!:a 
i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among  the  Galilaenn 
peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner  in  which 
St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of 
the  selfsame  words  with  which  Andrew  had  brought 
to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last 
appeared,  all  indicate  a  previous  friendship  with 
the  sons  of  Jonah  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent 
participation  in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The  clo63 
union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and  xii.  suggests  that 
he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings 
that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement 
that  Jesus  found  him  (John  i.  43)  implies  a  pre- 
vious seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  disciples'"  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of 
meaning,  "  Follow  me"  (Ibid.).  As  soon  as  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communi- 
cate his  discovery  to  another  who  had  also  shared 
the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathanael, 
probably  on  his  ai'rival  in  Cana  (comp.  John  xxi.  2, 
Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  p.  251),  as  though  they  had  not 
seldom  communed  together,  of  the  intimations  of 
a  better  time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  v/hich  they 
found  in  their  sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe 
that  he,  like  his  friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile."  In  the  lists  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  his  name 
is  as  uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  second  gi-oup  of 
four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that  of  the  first 
(Matt.  X.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  14)  ;  and  the 
facts  recorded  by  St.  John  give  the  reason  of  this 
priority.  In  those  lists  again  we  find  his  name 
uniformly  coupled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  is 
identical  with  the  Nathanael  of  John  i.  45,  the  one 
being  the  personal  name,  the  other,  like  Barjonah 
or  Bartimaeus,  a  patronymic.  Donaldson  {Jashar, 
p.  9)  looks  on  the  two  as  brothers,  but  the  precise 
mention  of  "  rhv  X^iov  &Se\(pov  in  v.  41,  and  its 
omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt.  x.  3), 
against  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company 
of  disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  on  His  first  appearance  as  a  prophet  in 
Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  company  of 
pieachei-s,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  com- 
panions and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  discipleship  (Matt.  iv.  18-22).  When 
the  Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  for  their  office, 
he  was  numbered  among  them.  The  first  three 
Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St.  John,  with  his  characteristic  fullness  of  personal 
reminiscences,  records  a  few  significant  utterances. 
The  earnest,  simple-hearted  faith  which  showed 
itself  in  his  first  conversion,  required,  it  would 
seem,  an  education  ;  one  stage  of  this  may  be  traced, 
according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  25), 
in  the  history  of  Matt.  viii.  21.  He  assumes,  as  a 
recognized  fact,  that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who 
urged  the  plea,  "  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father,"  and  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty, 
perhaps  also  of  the  command  previously  given,  by 
the  command,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  follow 


•>  It  has  been  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  patristic 
tradition  (infr.),  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  Involved 
tfle  abandonment,  for  a  time,  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 
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tlwn  me."  When  the  Galilaean  crowds  had  iiaited 
on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  heur  the  preaching  cf 
Jesus  (John  vi.  5-9),  and  were  faint  with  hunger, 
it  was  to  Philip  that  the  question  was  put,  "  Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?  "  "  And 
this  he  said,"  St.  John  adds,  "  to  prove  him,  for 
He  himself  knew  -yhat  He  would  do."  The  answer, 
"  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient 
for  them  tliat  every  one  may  take  a  little,"  shows 
how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine 
power  that  followed."^  It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as 
in  John  i.,  he  appears  in  close  connexion  with 
Andrew. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  i  a  John  xii. 
20-22.  Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  keep 
the  passover  at  Jerusalem  were  some  Gentile  prose- 
lytes (Hellenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  desired 
to  see  Him.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip  may  have 
attracted  them.  The  zealous  love  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  case  of  Nathanael  may  have  made 
him  prompt  to  offer  himself  as  their  guide.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  does  not  take  them 
at  once  to  the  presence  of  his  Master.  "  Philip 
Cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and  again  Andrew  and 
Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and  fellow-townsmau 
to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own  introduction  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these  strangers  also."* 

There  is  a  connexion  not  difficult  to  be  traced 
between  this  fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last 
recurrence  of  Philip's  name  in  the  history  of  the 
Gospels.  The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to 
the  utterance  of  words  in  which. the  Lord  spoke 
more  distinctly  than  ever  of  the  presence  of  His 
Father  with  Him,  to  the  voice  from  heaven  which 
manifested  the  Father's  will  (John  xii.  28).  The 
words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  at 
least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over 
them.  The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but 
unenlightened  faith  led  him  to  feel  that  one  thing 
was  yet  wanting.  They  heard  their  Lord  speak  of 
His  Father  and  of  their  Father.  He  was  going  to 
His  Father's  house.  They  were  to  follow  Him 
there.  But  why  should  they  not  have  even  now  a 
vision  of  the  Di%'ine  glory?  It  was  pait  of  the 
child-like  simplicity  of  his  nature  that  no  reserve 
should  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving,  "  Lord, 
shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  (John  xiv.  8) . 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially 
to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others 
to  see  Jesus.  He  had  been  with  Him,  looking  on 
Him  from  the  very  commencement  of  His  ministry, 
and  yet  he  had  not  known  Him.  He  had  thought 
of  the  glory  of  the  Father  as  consisting  in  some- 
thing else  ihan  the  Truth,  Righteousness,  Love  that 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  Son.  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  see7i  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  How  sayest  thou.  Shew  us  the  Father  ?  " 
No  other  fact  connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in 
which  we  have  s^en  him  standing  to  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  lead  us  to  think  of 
him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list 
of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in 
John  xsi.  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

«  Beugcl  draws  from  this  narrative  the  inference  that 
it  was  part  of  Pnilip's  work  to  provide  for  the  daily 
sustenance  of  the  company  of  the  Twelve. 

*  Tho  national  pr.de  of  some  Spanish  theologians  has 
l««i  them  to  claim  these  ii^uirers  as  their  oounlrymen, 
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After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphal.  He 
is  mentioued  by  Clement  of  Aleiandria  as  having 
had  a  wife  and  children,  and  as  having  sanctioned 
the  man-iage  of  his  daughters  insteiid  of  bioding 
them  to  vows  of  chastity  {Strom,  iii.  52  ;  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iii.  30),  and  is  included  ..n  the  list  of  those  who 
had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives,  out  had 
not  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a  niartyr'ii 
death  {Strom,  iv.  73).  Polycrates  (Euseb.  //.  E. 
iii.  31),  bishop  of  Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having 
fallen  asleep  in  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as  having 
had  two  daughters  wiio  had  grown  old  unmaiTied, 
and  a  third,  with  special  gifts  of  inspiration  {iv 
'Ayi^  Ylvfvuan  iroXirfvaaixivi)),  who  had  died  at 
Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  in  this  mention 
of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  Apostle  and  the  Evangelist.  Eusehius 
in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  passage  from  Caius 
in  which  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  prophetesses, 
are  mentioned  as  living  with  their  father  at  Hiera- 
polis and  as  buried  there  with  him,  and  himself 
connects  this  fact  with  Acts  xxi.  8,  as  though  they  re- 
ferred to  one  and  the  same  person.  Polycrates  in  like 
manner  refers  to  him  in  the  Easter  Controverey,  as 
an  authority  for  the  Quartodeciman  practice  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  V.  24).  It  is  noticeable  that  even  Augustine 
{Serin.  266)  speaks  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  Philips.  The  apocryphal 
'  Acta  Philippi '  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic,  and 
if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth  in  them,  it  is  probably 
the  bare  fact  that  the  Apostle  or  the  Evangelist 
laboured  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hieropolis.  He 
arrives  in  that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and 
his  friend  Bartholomew."  The  wife  of  the  pro- 
consul is  converted.  The  people  are  drawn  away 
from  the  worship  of  a  great  serpent.  The  priests  and 
the  proconsul  seize  on  the  Apostles  and  put  them  to 
the  torture.  St.  John  suddenly  appears  with  words 
of  counsel  and  encouragement.  Philip,  in  spite  of  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle  of  Love  reminding  him  that 
he  should  return  good  for  evil,  curses  the  city,  and 
the  earth  opens  and  .«wallows  it  up.  Then  his 
Lord  appears  and  reproves  him  for  his  vindictive 
anger,  and  those  who  had  descended  to  the  abyss 
are  raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which 
Philip  had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  offence,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days 
excluded  from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine 
springs  up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  fallen, 
and  the  juice  of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucha- 
ristic  cup  (Tischendorf,  Acta  Apocrypha,  p.  75- 
9-1).  The  book  which  contains  this  nanative  is 
apparently  only  the  last  chapter  of  a  larger  history, 
and  it  fixes  tht  journey  and  the  death  as  after  the 
eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
other  apocryphal  fragment  professing  to  give  an 
account  of  his  labours  in  Greece  is  part  of  the  same 
work,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He 
arrives  in  Athens  clothed  like  the  other  Apostles, 
as  Christ  had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a 
lir.en  tunic.  Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute 
with  him.  They  find  themselves  baffled,  and  send  for 
assistance  to  Ananias  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem. 
He  puts  on  his  pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  five  bundled  wai'riors.  They  attempt 
to  seize  on  the  Apostle,  and  are  all  smitten  with 
blindness.     The  heaveas  open  ,  the  fonn  of  the  Sou 

anil  so  to  explain  the  reverence  which  places  the  patron 
saint  of  so  many  of  their  kings  on  a  level  with  Sant  lag-j 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  people  {Ada  Sanctorum.,  May  ly 
"  The  union  of  the  two  names  is  significant,  and  point* 
to  the  Apostle. 
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of  M»n  appears,  and  all  the  idols  of  Athens  ♦all  to 
Jhe  ground  ;  and  so  on  through  a  succession  of  mar- 
vels, ending  with  his  remaining  two  years  in  the 
city,  establishing  a  Church  there,  and  then  goin(J 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Parthia  (Tischendorf,  Acta 
Apocr.  p.  95-104y.  Another  tradition  represents 
Scythia  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  (Abdias,  ffist. 
Apoat.  in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  i.  739),  and 
throws  the  guilt  of  his  death  upon  the  Ebionites 
Acta  Sanctomm,  May  1).  [E.  H.  P.] 

PHILIP  THE  EVANGELIST.  The  first 
meation  of  this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  disciples 
ill  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed  to 
superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  alms, 
and  so  to  removes  all  suspicion  of  partiality.  The 
fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are  Greek,  makes  it  at 
least  very  probable  that  they  were  chosen  as  be- 
longing to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church, 
representatives  of  the  class  which  had'  appeared 
before  the  Apostles  in  the  attitude  of  complaint. 
The  name  of  Philip  stands  nest  to  that  of  Stephen  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact,  that  these  are  the 
only  two  names  (unless  Nicolas  be  an  exception  ; 
comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we  hear  again,  tends  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  those  so  chosen.  He  was,  at  any  rate, 
well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votes  of  the 
congregation  to  have  been  taken  for  the  different 
candidates)  gaining  all  but  the  highest  number  of 
suffrages.  Whether  the  office  to  which  he  was 
thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position  and  the  title 
of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or  was  special  and  ex- 
traordinary in  its  character,  must  remain  nncei'tain 
Ccomp.  Deacon). 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief, 
in  any  case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  later  Diaconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to 
think  of  him  as  contributing  hardly  less  than  Ste- 
phen to  the  great  increase  of  disciples  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  fresh  organisation,  as  sharing  in  that 
wider,  more  expansive  teaching  which  shows  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martyr, 
and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul. 
We  should  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
6arriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  And  so 
■(ccordingly  we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his 
history.  The  persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the 
leader  must  have  stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations  " 
of  the  Church.  The  teachers  who  had  been  most 
prominent  were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and 
Philip  was  among  them.  The  cessation  of  one  form 
of  activity,  however,  only  thiew  him  forward  into 
another.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samaria 
is  the  fii-st  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viii.).  He  is 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  step  in 
the  victoiy  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion 
of  thz  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  command. 
As  a  preparation  for  that  work  there  may  have 
been  llie  Messianic  hopes  which  were  cherished  by 
the  Samaritans  no  less  than  by  the  Jews  (John 
V.  25),  the  recollection  of  the  two  days  which  had 

"  The  veroe  which  inseris  the  requirement  of  a  con- 
fc««lcin  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  baptism  apjuars  tc 
Mve  liion  the  work  of  a  transcriber  anxious  to  l>ring  the 
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witnessed  the  presence  there  of  Christ  and  M<6  dU*. 
ciples  (John  iv.  40),  even  perhaps  tne  ciaving 
for  spiritual  powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
strange  influence  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  scene 
which  brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  other, 
m  which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power 
over  nature  gi-eater  than  his  ovra,  is  interesting, 
rather  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  heresiarch 
than  to  that  of  the  Evangelist.  [SiMON  Magus.] 
It  suggests  the  inquiiy  whether  we  can  trace  through 
the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the  "  hero  of  the 
romance  of  heresy,"  the  influence  of  that  phase  of 
Christian  truth  which  was  likely  to  be  presented 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Hellenistic  Evangelist. 

This  step  is  followed  by  another.  He  is  directed 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 
(For  the  topographical  questions  connected  with 
this  history,,  see  Gaza.)  A  chariot  passes  by  in 
which  there  is  a  man  of  another  race,  whose  com- 
plexion or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  a  native 
of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  Psammetichus 
[comp.  Manasseh]  there  had  been  a  large  body 
of  Jews  settled  in  that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Candace  might  easily 
have  come  across  them  and  their  sacred  books, 
might  have  embraced  their  faith,  and  become  by 
circumcision  a  proselyte  of  righteousness.  He  had 
been  on  a  pilgiimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
heard  there  of  the  new  sect.  The  history  that  fol- 
lows is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and 
one  which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  during 
his  residence  at  Caesarea,  from  the  Evangelist  him- 
self. The  devout  proselyte  reciting  the  prophecy 
which  he  does  not  understand — the  Evangelist- 
preacher  running  at  full  speed  till  he  ovei-takes  the 
chariot — ^the  abrupt  question — the  simple-hearted 
answer — the  unfolding,  from  the  starting-point  of 
the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus — the 
craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the  blessing 
of  fellowship  with  the  new  society — the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring" — the  in- 
stantaneous, abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary- 
preacher,  as  of  one  carried  away  by  a  Divine 
impulse — these  help  us  to  represent  to  ourselves 
much  of  the  life  and  work  of  that  remote  past. 
On  the  hypothesis  which  has  just  been  suggested, 
we  may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to  which 
the  mind  of  Philip  himself  reciuTcd  with  most 
satisfaction. 

A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued  liia 
woik  as  a  preacher  at  Azotus  (Ashdod)  and  among 
the  other  cities  that  had  formeily  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to 
Caesarea.  Here  for  a  long  period,  not  less  than 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
He  may  have  been  there  when  the  new  convert 
Saul  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts 
ix.  30).  He  may  have  contributed  by  his  labours 
to  the  eager  desire  to  be  guided  further  into  the 
Truth  which  led  to  the  convei-sion  of  Cornelius. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giving  up  all  a'. 
once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  life.  Caesarea, 
however,  appears  to  liave  been  the  centre  of  his 
activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  ia 
in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Jenisalem. 
It  is  to  his  house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  thom, 
that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for  shelter. 
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lie  is  still  known  as  "  one  of  the  Seven."  His  work 
has  gained  for  him  the  yet  higher  titla  of  Evangelist 
(comp.  Evangelist).  He  has  four  daughtere, 
who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and 
who  apparently  give  themselves  to  the  work  of 
teaching  instead  of  entering  on  tlie  life  of  home 
(Acts  xxi.  8,  9).  He  is  visited  by  the  prophets  and 
eldtrs  of  Jerusalem.  At  such  a  place  as  Caesarea 
the  work  of  such  a  man  must  have  helped  to  bridge 
over  the  ever-widening  gap  which  threatened  to 
separate  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Churches. 
One  who  had  preached  Christ  to  the  hateil  Sama- 
ritan, the  swarthy  African,  the  despised  Philistine, 
the  men  of  all  nations  who  passed  through  the  sea- 
port of  Palestine,  might  well  welcome  the  arrival 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (comp.  J.  P.  Lange, 
in  Herzog's  Beal-encyclopdd.  s.  v.  "  Philippus"). 

The  traditions  in  which  the  Evangelist  and  the 
Apostle  who  bore  the  same  name  are  more  or  less 
confounded  have  been  given  under  Philip  the 
Apostle.  According  to  another,  relating  more  dis- 
tinctly to  him,  he  died  Bishop  of  Tralles  {Acta  Sanct. 
June  6).  The  house  in  which  he  and  his  daughters 
had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  {Epit.  Paulae,  §8).  (Comp.  Ewald, 
Geschic/ite,v\.  175,208-214;  Baumgarten,  Apostcl- 
Geschiclite,  §15,  16.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

PHILIP  HEEOD  I.,  n.  [Herod  ;  vol.  i. 
p.  794.] 

PHILIPTI  MxiTTiToi :  Philippi).  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve  miles 
distant  from  its  port  Neapolis,  the  modern  Kavalla. 
J  t  is  situated  in  a  plain  between  the  ranges  of  Pangaeus 
and  Haemus.  St.  Paul,  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Ma- 
cedonia in  company  with  Silas,  he  embarked  at  Troas, 
made  a  straight  run  to  Samothrace,  and  from  thence 
to  Neapolis,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts 
xvi.  11).  This  was  built  on  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a  roadstead,  furnish- 
ing a  safe  refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town 
is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of  hills, 
anciently  called  Symbolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Haemus,  and 
towards  the  S.W.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Pangaeus.  A  steep  track,  following 
the  course  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leads  over  Sym- 
bolum to  Philippi,  the  solitaiy  pass  being  about 
1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  this  point  the 
traveller  arrives  in  little  more  than  half  an  hoiu-'s 
riding,  and  almost  immediately  begins  to  descend 
by  a  yet  steeper  path  into  the  plain.  From  a  point 
near  the  watershed,  a  simultaneous  view  is  obtained 
both  of  Kavalla  and  of  the  ruins  of  Philippi. 
Between  Pangaeus  and  the  nearest  part  of  Sym- 
bolum the  plain  is  veiy  low,  and  there  ai'e  large 
accumulations  of  water.  Between  the  foot  of  Sym- 
bolum and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two  Turkish  ceme- 
teries are  passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are  all 
deriv'ed  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  first  reached 
is  the  modern  Turkish  village  Bereketli.  This  is 
the  nearest  village  to  the  ancient  ruins,  which  are 
not  at  the  present  time  inhabited  at  all.  Near  the 
second  cemetery  are  some  ruins  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence, and  also  a  khan,  kept  by  a  Greek  family. 
Here  is  a  lai-g?  monumental  block  of  marble,  12  feet 
high  and  7  feet  square,  apparently  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue,  as  on  the  top  a  hole  exists,  which  was  ob- 
viously intended  for  its  reccptior  This  hole  is 
pointed  out  b?  local  tradition   as  the  crib  out  of 
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which  Alexander's  hcrse,  Bucephalus,  wa.  accus- 
tomed to  eat  his  oats.  On  two  sides  cf  the  block  iH 
a  mutilated  Latiu  inscription,  in  which  the  naniM 
of  Caius  Vibius  and  Cornelius  Quartus  may  be  deci- 
phered. A  stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursts 
out  from  a  sedgy  pool  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
probably  finds  its  way  to  the  marshy  ground  men- 
tioned as  existing  in  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  plain. 

After  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  from  the  khan, 
over  ground  thickly  strewed  with  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have  been  employed 
in  building,  a  river-bed  66  feet  wide  is  crossed, 
through  which  the  stream  rushes  with  great  force, 
and  immediately  on  the  other  Side  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction  is 
adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream  ;  and  at  only 
350  feet  from  its  margin  there  appears  a  gap  in  their 
circuit  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  gate. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  gate  out  of  which  the  Apostle 
and  his  companion  passed  to  the  "  prayer  meeting  " 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  they  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran  seller  of  purple.  The 
locality,  just  outside  the  walls,  and  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  for  their  animals,  is  exactly  the  cne 
which  would  be  appropriated  as  a  market  for  itine- 
rant tradeis,  "  quorum  cophiuus  foenumque  su- 
pellex,"  as  will  irppear  from  the  parallel  case  of 
the  Egerian  fountain  near  Rome,  of  whose  desecra- 
tion Juvenal  complains  {Sat.  iii.  13).  Lydia  had 
an  establishment  in  Philippi  for  the  reception  of  the 
dyed  goods  which  were  imported  from  Thyatira 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Asia  ;  and  were  dis- 
pei-sed  by  means  of  pack-animals  among  the  moun- 
tain clans  of  the  Haemus  and  Pangaeus,  the  agents 
being  doubtless  in  many  instances  her  own  co-reli- 
gionists. High  up  in  Haemus  lay  the  tribe  of  the 
Satrae,  where  wajs  the  oracle  of  Dionysus,^not 
the  rustic  deity  of  the  Attic  vinedressers,  but  the 
prophet-god  of  the  Thiaciaus  {b  0f>»?fi  /mivTis, 
Eurip.  Hemh.  1267).  The  "damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination "  (iraiStV/cTj  ex"""'^  irvti/fia 
Trv6wya)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
hierodules  of  this  establishment,  hired  by  Philippian 
citizens,  and  frequenting  the  country-market  to 
practise  her  art  upon  the  villagers  who  brought 
produce  for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The 
Merce  character  of  the  mountaineers  would  render 
it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  just  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa, 
the  Kabyles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a 
market  allotted  to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  they  bring.  Over  such  tn 
assemblage  only  a  summary  jurisdiction  can  be  ex- 
ercised ;  and  hence  the  proprietors  of  the  slave, 
when  they  considered  themselves  injured,  and  hur- 
ried Paul  and  Silas  into  the  town,  to  the  agora, — 
the  civic  market  where  the  magistrates  (ipxavTes) 
sat, — were  at  once  turned  over  to  the  military  au- 
thorities {(rrpaTriyol),  and  these,  naturally  assum- 
ing that  a  stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural 
market  must  be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an 
itinerant  trader,  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  a  riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would 
not  attempt  to  understand),  the  usual  treatment  in 
such  cases.  The  idea  of  the  Apostle  possessing  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  consequently  an  i  temption 
from  corporal  outrage,  never  occurred  to  the  rough 
soldier  who  ordered  him  to  be  scourged ;  and  the 
whole  transaction  seems  to  have  passe'l  so  rapidly 
that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  his  citizenship,  of 
which  the  military  authorities  first  ne«ird  the  next 
day,     But  the  illegal  troatnient  (vSitis)  obriouslv 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
as  is  evident,  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his 
discharge  from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvi. 
37),  but  from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  in  which 
lie  reminds  them  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  {irpoTra.66vTes 
Kol  i  fipiffdevTfs,  KadiDS  oXSare,  iv  ^i\'nnrois). 
And  subsequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  parallel  cir- 
cumstances of  tumult,  he  warns  the  officer  (to  the 
great  sui-prise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acts 
xxii.  25). 

The  Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  described  above,  was  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which  strew 
the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from  that  city. 
The  establishment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  pro- 
bably not  exactly  on  the  same  site  ;  for  it  is  described 
by  Appian  as  being  on  a  hill,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  looked  for  upon  the  elevation  near  the  second 
cemetery.  Philip  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  and 
fortified  the  position  byway  of  a  defence  against  the 
neighbouring  Thracians,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  his 
town,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  an  acropolis.  Nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  Roman  town  should  have  been  built 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  existing 
Greek  one,  on  a  site  more  suitable  for  aixhitectural 
display. 

Philip,  when  he  acquired  possession  of  the  site, 
found  there  a  town  named  Datus  or  Datum,  which 
was  in  all  probability  in  its  origin  a  factory  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked  the 
gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bounng  Thasos.  Appian  says  that  those  were  in  a 
hill  {\6<pos)  not  far  from  Philippi,  that  the  hill 
was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  the  name  of  "  the  sanctuary  "  (ra  &(rv\a).  But 
he  shows  himself  quite  ignorant  of  the  locality,  to 
the  extent  of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi  to  lie 
open  to  the  river  Strymon,  whereas  the  massive  wall 
of  Pangaeus  is  really  interposed  between  them.  In 
all  probability  the  "  hill  of  Dionysus "  and  the 
"  sanctuary  "  are  the  temple  of  Dionysus  high  up 
the  mountains  among  the  Satrae,  who  preserved 
their  independence  against  all  invaders  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus  at  least.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  gold-mines  coveted  by  Philip  were  the  same  as 
those  at  Scapte  Hyle,  which  was  certainly  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Before  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  the  Thasians  had  a  number  of 
settlements  on  the  main,  and  this  among  the  number, 
which  produced  them  80  talents  a  year  as  rent  to 
the  state.  In  the  year  463  B.C.,  they  ceded  their 
possessions  on  the  continent  to  the  Athenians  ;  but 
the  colonists,  10,000  in  number,  who  had  settled  on 
the  Strymon  and  pushed  their  encroachments  east- 
ward as  far  as  this  point,  were  crushed  by  a  simul- 
taneous eflbrt  of  the  Thracian  tribes  (Thucydides, 
i.  100,  iv.  102;  Herodotus,  ix.  75;  Pausanias,  i. 
29,  4).  From  that  time  until  the  rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remained  in 
the  hands  of  native  chiefs  ;  but  when  the  affairs  of 
Southern  Greece  became  thoroughly  embroiled  by 
the  policy  cf  Philip,  the  Thasians  made  an  attempt 
to  repossess  themselves  of  this  valuable  teiTitory, 
and  s»nt  a  colony  to  the  site — then  going  by  the 
name  of  "  the  Springs  "  (Kpiyj/iSes).  Philip,  how- 
ever, aware  of  the  importance  of  the  position, 
expelled  them  and  founded  Philippi,  the  last  of  all 
his  creations.  The  mines  at  that  time,  as  wa.s  not 
wonderful    unler   tie   Di^  .tirc.l'ancee,   had   become 
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tlraost  insignificant  in  their  produce;  but  their  ne"/< 
owner  contrived  to  extract  more  than  1 000  talents 
a  year  from  them,  with  which  he  minted  the  gold 
coinage  called  by  his  name. 

The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course 
the  origin  of  so  large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the 
plain  in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraoixlinaiy  fertility. 
The  position  too  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome 
to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  fi'om  Thessalonica 
to  Oanstantinople  followed  the  same  com-se  as  the 
existing  post-road.  The  usual  course  was  to  take 
ship  at  Brundisium  and  land  at  Dyrrachium,  from 
whence  a  route  led  across  Epirus  to  Thessalonica. 
Ignatius  was  carried  to  Italy  by  this  route,  when 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very  extensive,  but 
present  no  striking  feature  except  two  gateways, 
which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius. Traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  theatre,  or  stadium 
— for  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which — are  also 
visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  side. 
Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
but  more  genei-ally  in  the  former,  are  found. 

St.  Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  imme- 
diately after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at  Ephesus 
out  of  the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  silver 
shrines  for  Artemis.  By  this  time  the  hostile  rela- 
tion in  which  the  Christian  doctrine  necessarily 
stood  to  all  purely  ceremonial  religions  was  per- 
fectly manifest ;  and  wherever  its  teachere  appeared, 
popular  tumults  were  to  be  expected,  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Roman  authorities,  who  dreaded  civil 
disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be  feared.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of  the 
Apostle  to  Philippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  this  particular  danger.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  which  was  written  to 
them  from  Rome,  indicates  that  at  that  time  some 
of  the  Christians  there  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
military  authorities  as  seditious  persons,  through 
some  proceedings  or  other  connected  with  their 
faith  (yfiiv  e'xapiVflrj  rh  virep  Xpiarov,  oh  ix6vov 
rb  6ts  avrhu  TriffTeveiv  aWa  Kol  rh  imtp  aiirov 
irdffxetv  rh  v  avrhv  ayccva  exovres 
ofov  eiSere  ev  efio]  Kol  vvv  olkov  er  e 
4v  e  fiol;  Phil.  i.  29).  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  to  Rome  would  of  course  descrilie 
St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Philippi  as  the  origin  of  the 
troubles  thei-e ;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it  would 
be  put  together  with  the  charge  against  him  by  tho 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  which  induced  him  to  appeal  to 
Caesai-,  and  with  the  disturbances  at  Ephesus  and 
elsewhere;  and  the  general  conclusion  at  which  the 
Government  would  arrive,  might  not  improbably  be 
that  hs  was  a  dangerous  person  and  should  be  got 
rid  of.  This  will  explain  the  ptrong  exhortation  in 
the  fii-st  eighteen  verees  of  chapter  ii.,  and  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  it  winds  up.  The  Philippian 
Christians,  who  are  at  the  same  time  suffering  for 
theu-  profession,  are  exhorted  in  the  most  eai'nest 
manner,  not  to  fiminess  (as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected), but  to  moderation,  to  abstinence  from  all 
provocation  and  ostentation  of  their  own  sentiment* 
(ftTjSej/  Karh  iptBeiav  jurjSe  KevoSo^iav,  ver.  3) 
to  humility,  and  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
others.  They  are  to  achieve  their  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  without  quarreling  and  dis- 
puting, in  order  to  escape  all  blame — from  such 
charges,  that  is,  as  the  Roman  colonists  would  bring 
against  them.  If  with  all  this  prudence  and  tem- 
perance in  tne  profession  of  their  faith,  their  faith 
is  still  made  a  penal  offence,  the  Apostle  is  wcU 
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Vi'Htmt  to  take  the  consequences, — to  precede  them 
in  raartyrdom  for  it, — to  be  the  libation  poured  out 
apon  them  the  victims  (eJ  koI  (nrffSofiai  iirl  rp 
Bvfflcf  Kol  \fiTOvpyia  rrji  nlffTtais  v/Jiiiy,  x^^^P^ 
Kal  avyxAipiu  naffiv  v/Juv,veT.  17).  Of  coiu'sethe 
Jewish  foiTOalists  in  Philippi  were  the  parties  most 
likely  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  new  con- 
rerts ;  and  hence  (after  a  digression  on  the  subject 
of  Epaphroditus)  the  Apostle  reverts  to  cautions 
against  them,  such  precisely  as  he  had  given 
before, — consequently  by  word  of  mouth.  "Beware 
of  those  dogs"— (for  they  will  not  be  children  at 
the  table,  but  eat  the  crumbs  underneath) — "  those 
doers  (and  bad  doers  too)  of  the  law — those  flesh- 
manglers  (for  circumcised  I  won'';  call  them,  we 
being  the  true  cireumcision,  &c."  (iii,  2,  3).  Some 
of  these  enemies  St.  Paul  found  at  Rome,  who  "  told 
the  story  of  Christ  insincerely  "  (KaT-f)yyeiKai'  ovx 
ayvus,  i.  17)  in  the  hope  to  increase  the  severity 
of  his  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
Court.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as  "preached 
Christ"  {eK-fipv^av)  loyally,  and  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  at  all  events,  the  story 
circulated,  whatever  the  motives  of  those  who  cir- 
culated it. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distin- 
guished itself  in  liberality.  On  the  Apostle's  first 
visit  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and 
when  he  afterwards  went  to  Thessalonica,  where 
his  reception  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  the  Philippians  sent  him  supplies  more 
than  ouce,  and  were  the  only  Christian  community 
that  did  so  (Phil.  iv.  15).  They  also  contributed 
readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  St.  Paul  conveyed  to 
them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-6).  And  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the 
Apostle  after  his  aixival  at  Rome.  The  necessity  for 
these  seems  to  have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to 
have  taken  place  in  collecting  the  requisite  funds ; 
so  that  Epaphroditus,  who  carried  them,  risked  his 
life  in  the  endeavour  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
(/xe'xpt  Bavdrov  f\yyi<Siv  irapa^ovXevffdfifvos  rf 
if/vx^,  IvO'  OLvavXripdicrri  rb  vfjiuv  iKrrepTjfia  ttjs 
vphs  jue  \eiTovpyias,  Phil.  ii.  30).  The  delay, 
however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
Apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  flock 
had  forgotten  him  (see  iv.  10-17).  Epaphroditus 
fell  ill  with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died. 
On  recovering  he  became  home-sick,  and  wandering 
in  mind  {aSrifxovwv)  from  the  weakness  which  is 
the  sequel  of  fever  ;  and  St.  Paul,  although  intend- 
ing soon  to  send  Timothy  to  the  Philippian  Church, 
thought  it  desirable  to  let  Epaphroditus  go  without 
delay  to  them,  who  had  already  heard  of  his  sickness, 
and  caiTy  with  him  the  letter  which  is  included  in  the 
Canoti — one  which  was  written  after  the  Apostle's 
imprisonment  at  Rome  had  lasted  a  considerable 
time.  Some  domestic  troubles  connected  witli  re- 
ligion had  already  broken  out  in  the  community. 
Euodia  (the  name  of  a  female,  not  Euodias,  as  in 
A.  V. :  see  Euodias)  and  Syntyche,  perhaps  dea- 
coLisses,  are  exhort«l  to  agree  with  one  another  in 
the  matter  of  their  common  faith  ;  and  St.  Paul 
entreats  some  one,  whom  he  calls  "  true  yoke- 
fellow," to  "help"  these  women,  that  if,  in  the 
TTork  of  their  reconciliation,  since  they  had  (f.one 
good  service  to  the  Apostle  in  his  trials  at  Philippi. 
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»  Tertullian  refers  to  it  in  the  same  way,  De  Praescrip- 
tione,  xzxvl.,  naming  Philippi  as  one  of  those  Apostolic 
churches  "  in  which  at  tWs  uay  [ajj,  200]  the  very  seats 


a  claim  on  the  part  of  these  fema.es  tc 
superior  insight  in  spiniual  matters  may  have  caused 
some  irritation ;  for  the  Apostle  immediately  goes 
on  to  remind  his  readers,  that  the  peace  of  God  ij! 
something  supei  ior  to  the  highest  intelligence  (wrtp- 
eXovcra  irdvTa  vovv). 

When  St.  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third 
time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  consider- 
able stay  there  (Acts  xx.  6).  He  ana  his  companion 
are  somewhat  loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing  from  Phi- 
lippi ;  but  this  is  because  in  the  commou  apprehen- 
sion of  tiavellers  the  city  and  its  port  were  regaixled 
as  one.  Whoever  embarked  at  the  Piraeus  might  in 
the  same  way  be  said  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  fiom 
Athens.  On  this  occasion  the  voyage  to  Troas  took 
the  Apostle  five  days,  the  vessel  being  probably 
obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the  contrary  wincf, 
until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sarpedon,  whence 
she  would  be  able  to  stand  across  to  Troas  with  an 
E.  or  E.N.E.  breeze,  which  at  that  time  of  year  (after 
Easter)  might  be  looked  for.  (Strab.  Fragment, 
lib.  vii.;  Thucyd.  i.  100,  iv.  102;  Herod,  ix.  75  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  3  seqq. ;  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  iv. 
101  seqq. ;  Fausan.  i.  28,  §4 ;  Hackett's  Journey 
to  Philippi  in  the  Bible  Union  Quarterly  for  Au- 
gust, 1860.)  [J.  W.  B.] 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE. 
1.  The  canonical  authority,  Pauline  authorship  and 
integrity  of  this  Epistle  were  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged up  to  the  end  of  the  1 8th  centuiy.  Marcion 
(a.D.  140)  in  the  earliest  known  Canon  held  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Church  touching  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion.  iv. 
5,  v.  20)  :  it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
(Routh,  Reliquiae  Sacrae,  i.  395) ;  among  the 
"acknowledged"  books  in  Eusebius  {H.  E,  iii. 
25) ;  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  393  ;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent li«ts,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later 
versions.  Even  contemporaiy  evidence  may  be 
claimed  for  it.  Philippian  Christians  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  collections  for  St.  Paul's  support  at 
Rome,  who  had  been  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  the 
return  of  Epaphroditus  and  the  first  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi 
when  Polycarp  wrote  (a.d.  107)  his  letter  to  them, 
in  which  (ch.  2,  3)  he  refers*  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
as  a  well-known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Phi- 
lippian Church.  It  is  quoted  as  St.  Paul's  by 
Irenaeus,  iv.  18,  §4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.,  5, 
§52,  and  elsewhere ;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Mar.  v. 
20,  De  Res.  Cam.  ch.  23.  A  quotation  froa  ■* 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  ChurcD<^ 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177  (Eusebius,  H.  E. 
V.  2).  The  testimonies  of  later  writers  are  innu- 
merable. But  F.  C.  Baur  (1845),  followed  by 
Schwegler  (1846),  has  argued  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  Epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that  it  is 
the  work  not  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2nd  century.  He  has  been  answered 
by  Lunemann  (1847),  Biiickner  (1848),  and  Eesch 
(1850).  Even  if  his  inference  were  a  fair  conse- 
quence flora  Baur's  premises,  it  would  still  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Pauline 
authorship,  which  Paley,  Horae  Paulinae,  ch.  7. 
has  drawn  from  the  Epistle  as  it  stands.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  Tiibingen  school  are  briefly  stated  in 
Reuss,    Gesch.  N.   T.   §130-133,  and   at  greater 


of  the  Apostles  preside  over  their  regions,  in  which  Ibe 
authentic  epistles  themselves  of  the  Apostles  are  reobV 
speaKuig  with  the  voice  and  representing  the  tacc  of  each. 
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length  in  Wieeinger's  Commentary.  Most  persons 
who  read  them  wUl  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
©pinion  of  Dean  Alford  {N.  T.  vol.  iii.  p.  27,  ed. 
1856),  who  regards  them  as  an  mstance  of  the  in- 
sanity of  hyper-criticism.  The  canonical  authority 
and  the  arithorship  of  the  Epistle  may  be  considered 
as  unshaken. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Epistle,  which  every  careful 
reader  must  have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  na- 
tural that  an  Epistle  written  amid  exciting  circum- 
stances, personal  dangers,  and  various  distractions 
ihculd  bear  in  one  place  at  least  a  mark  of  inteiTup- 
tion.  Le  Moyne  (1685)  thought  it  was  anciently 
divided  into  two  parts.  Heinrichs  (1810)  followed 
by  Paulus  (1817)  has  conjectured  from  this  abrupt 
recommencement  that  the  two  parts  are  two  distinct 
epistles,  of  which  the  finst,  together  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Ep.  (iv.  21-23)  was  intended  for 
public  use  in  the  Church,  and  the  second  exclu- 
sively for  the  Apostle's  special  friends  in  Philippi. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  foundation 
exists  for  this  theory,  or  what  illustration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Epistle  could  be  derived  from  it. 
It  has  met  with  a  distinct  reply  from  Krause  (1811 
and  1818) ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  has  not 
been  questioned  by  recent  critics.  Ewald  (Send- 
schreiben  des  A.  Faulus,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  sent  several  epistles  to  the  Philippians  :  and 
he  refers  to  the  texts  ii.  12  and  iii.  18,  as  partly 
proving  this.  But  some  additional  confirmation  or 
explanation  of  his  conjecture  is  requisite  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  either  probable  or  necessary. 

2.  Where  written. — The  constant  tradition  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
captivity,  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder  (1731), 
who,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  was  in 
prison,  i.  7,  13,  14,  when  he  wrote,  imagineil  that 
he  was  at  Corinth  (see  Wolf's  Curae  Philologicae, 
iv.  168,  270);  and  then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz 
(1829),  Bottger  (1837)  and  Killiet  (1841),  in 
whose  opinion  the  Epistle  was  written  during  the 
Apostle's  confinement  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  ; 
but  the  references  to  the  "  palace "  (praetorium, 
i.  13),  and  to  "Caesar's  household,"  iv.  22,  seem 
to  point  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Caesarea  ;  and  there 
IS  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  Apostle 
felt  in  Caesarea  that  extreme  uncei-tainty  of  life 
connected  with  the  approaching  decision  of  his 
cause,  which  he  must  have  felt  towards  the  end 
of  his  captivity  at  Rome,  and  which  he  expresses 
in  this  Epistle,  i.  19,  20,  ii.  17,  iii.  10;  and  fur- 
ther, the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  described  in 
Phil.  i.  12-18,  is  not  even  hinted  at  in  St.  Luke's 
account  of  the  Caesarean  captivity,  but  is  described 
by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome:  compare  Acts 
xxiv.  23  with  xxviii.  30,  31.  Even  Recss  {Gesch. 
N.  T.  1860),  who  assigns  to  Caesarea  three  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  generally  considered  to 
have  been  written  at  Rome,  is  decided  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
Vritten  at  Rome. 

3.  When  written. — Assuming  then  that  the 
Epistle  was  wi'itten  at  Rome  during  the  imprison- 
ment mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it 
may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it  could 
n'^t  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the 
two  yeai-s.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  ac- 
count of  Epaphroditus'  sickness  was  known  at  Rome 
i:\-hen  nhe  Epistl'-  was  written ;  this  implies  four 
journies,  separated  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to 
V  trom  Philippi  ;iud  Rome,  between  the  commcuce- 


ment  of  St.  Paul's  captivity  and  tht  writing  of  tht 
Epistle.  The  Philippians  wjre  informed  of  his  im- 
prisonment, sent  Epaphroditus,  were  informed  of 
their  messenger's  sickness,  sent  their  message  of 
condolence.  Further,  the  absence  of  St.  Luke'e 
name  from  the  salutations  to  a  Church  where  he 
was  well-known,  implies  that  he  was  absent  froM 
Rome  •»  when  the  Epistle  was  written :  so  does  St 
Paul's  declaration,  ii.  20,  that  no  one  who  remained 
with  him  felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  the 
welfareof  the  Philippians.  And,  Oy  comparing  the 
mention  of  St.  Luke  in  Col.  iv.  14,  and  Philem. 
24  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his  narrative  in 
the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  he  left 
Rome  after  those  two  Epistles  were  written  and 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years'  captivity.  Lastly, 
it  is  obvious  from  Phil.  i.  20,  that  St.  Paul,  when 
he  wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and 
we  know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the 
two  years  drew  to  a  close.  In  A.D.  62  the  in- 
famous Tigellinus  succeeded  Burrus  the  upright 
Praetorian  praefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul's  per- 
son; and  the  maiTiage  of  Poppaea  brought  his 
imperial  judge  under  an  influence,  which  if  exerted, 
was  hostile  to  St.  Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's 
acquittal  and  release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year. 

4.  The  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Philip- 
pians.— St.  Paul's  connexion  with  Philippi  was  of 
a  peculiar  character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing 
of  this  Epistle.  That  city,  important  as  a  mart  for 
the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  gold-mines,  and  as 
a  Roman  stronghold  to  check  the  rude  Thracian 
mountaineers,  w;is  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  fatal  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  42. 
[Philippi.]  In  a.d.  51  St.  Paul  entered  its 
walls,  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been  with 
him  since  he  started  fi'om  Antioch,  and  by  Timothy 
and  -Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  attached  to 
himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  latter  quite  re- 
cently at  Troas.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
patience  of  the  zealous  Apostle  had  been  tried  by 
his  mysterious  repulse,  first  from  Asia,  then  from 
Bithyuia  and  Mysia,  and  that  his  expectations  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  vision  which  hastened  his 
depai-tme  with  his  new-found  associate,  Luke,  from 
Troas.  A  swift  passage  brought  him  to  the  Eu- 
ropean shore  at  Neapolis,  whence  he  took  the  road 
about  ten  miles  long  across  the  mountain  ridge 
called  Symbolum  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12).  There, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem  than  any 
Apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long-restrained 
energy  of  St.  Paul  was  again  employed  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church.  Seeking  firel 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on 
a  sabbath-day  with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in 
Philippi,  to  their  small  Proseucha  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Gangitas.  The  missionaries  sat  down  and 
spoke  to  the  assembled  women.  One  of  them, 
Lydia,  not  born  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  a  pro- 
selyte, whose  name  and  occupation,  as  well  as  her 
birth,  connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed  imto  St. 
Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized, 
perhaps  on  the  same  sabbath-day.  Her  house  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days 
they  resorted  to  the  Probeucha,  and  the  result  of 
their  short  sojourn  in  Philippi  was  the  conversion 
of  many  persons  (x\n.  40),  including  at  last  their 
jailer  and  his  household.     Philippi  was  endeared  5u 


>>  Was  St.  l.uke  at  PhlUppl?— tbe  ■  trie  yokefellow* 

incntioued  in  Iv.  3 
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St,  Paul,  not  only  by  the  nospitality  of  Lydia,  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  coiiveite,  and  the  reinaikable 
miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also 
by  the  successful  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity 
after  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  conse- 
quences of  his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies, 
which  remained  m  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  a 
long  intenal  Oi"  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy 
and  Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant  church,  Paul 
and  Silas  went  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2), 
whither  they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Phi- 
lippianc  (Phil.  iv.  16),  and  thence  southwards. 
Timothj  having  probably  carried  out  similar  direc- 
tions to  tliose  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i.  5)  in 
Crete,  soon  lejoined  St.  Paul.  We  know  not  whether 
Luke  remained  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  years  of 
his  life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  is  found  again  (Acts  xx.  6)  at  Philippi. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent  chiefly  at 
C!orinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Paul,  escaping  from  the 
incensed  woi-shippers  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed 
through  Macedonia,  A.D.  57,  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
accompanied  by  the  Ephesians  Tychicus  and  Tro- 
phimus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  there  joined  by  Timothy.  His  be- 
loved Philippians  free,  it  seems,  from  the  contro- 
versies which  agitated  other  Christian  Churches, 
became  still  dearer  to  St.  Paul  on  account  of  the 
solace  which  they  aflbrded  him  when,  emerging 
from  a  season  of  dejection  ("2  Cor.  vii.  5),  oppressed 
by  weak  bodily  health,  and  anxious  for  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  in 
Asia  and  Achaia,  he  wrote  at  Philippi  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

On  returning  from  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship 
there  on  account  of  the  Jewish  plot«  against  his 
life,  he  went  through  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favour- 
ible  port  for  embarking.  After  parting  from  his 
companions  (Acts  xx.  4),  he  again  found  a  refuge 
among  his  faithful  Philippians,  where  he  spent  some 
days  at  Easter,  A.D.  58,  with  St.  Luke,  who  accom- 
panied him  when  he  sailed  from  Neapolis. 

Once  more,  in  his  Roman  captivity  (a.D.  62) 
their  care  of  him  revived  again.  They  sent  Epa- 
phroditus,  bearing  their  alms  for  the  Apostle's  sup- 
port, and  ready  also  to  tender  his  personal  service 
(Phil.  ii.  25).  He  stayed  some  time  at  Rome,  and 
while  employed  as  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  imprisoned  Apostle  and  the  Christians, 
and  inquirers  in  and  about  Rome,  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  St. 
Paul  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  he 
was  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  Epistle. 

5.  Scope  and  contents  of  the  Epistle. — St.  Paul's 
aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this :  while  acknowledging 
the  alms  cf  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  informa- 
tion respecting  his  own  condition,  and  some  advice 
respecting  theirs.  Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  and  the  distraction  of  his  prison,  prevented 
the  following  out  his  plan  with  undeviatiug  close- 
ness. For  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of 
Epaphroditus,  and  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
arrive  arivong  the  warm-hearted  Pliilippians,  filled 
St.  Paul  with  recollectionu  of  them,  and  revived  his 
old  feelings  towards  those  fellow-lieirs  of  his  hope  of 
glory  who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart,  i.  7,  and  so 
often  m  his  prayers,  i.  4. 

After  the  inscription  (i.  1-2)  in  which  Timothy 


as  tlie  sconJ  father  of  the  Chunfi  is  joinel  with 
Paul,  hi  sets  forth  his  own  condition  (i.  3-2(5).  his 
prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Philippians,  with 
the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing  them  again.  Then 
(i.  27-ii.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular 
virtues  which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them  prac« 
tising  at  the  present  time — fearless  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  outward  heathen  ;  unity  among 
themselves,  built  on  Christ-like  humility  and  love  ; 
and  an  exemplary  life  in  the  face  of  unbelievers. 
He  hopes  soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (ii. 
19-30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going 
himself  to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus 
whose  diligent  service  is  highly  commended.  Re- 
verting (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs 
through  the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhortations 
—as  in  i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17,  18,  28— he  bids 
them  take  heed  that  their  joy  be  iVi  the  Lord,  and 
warns  them  as  he  had  often  previously  warned  them 
(probably  in  his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting 
itinerant  Judaising  teachere,  the  tendency  of  whose 
doctrine  was  towards  a  vain  confidence  in  mere 
earthly  things ;  in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them 
to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but 
entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrection- day  <=  con- 
stantly before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-9),  ad- 
verting to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers, 
he  beseeches  them,  even  with  personal  appeals,  to  be 
firm,  united,  joyful  in  the  Lord ;  to  be  full  of 
prayer  and  peace,  and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must 
approve  itself  to  the  moial  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly 
(iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  concludes 
with  salutations  and  a  benediction. 

6.  Effect  of  the  Epistle. — We  have  no  account 
of  the  reception  of  this  Epistle  by  the  Philippians. 
Except  doubtful  traditions  that  Ei-astus  was  their 
first  bishop,  and  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was 
martyred  in  their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them 
for  the  next  forty-four  years.  But,  about  A.D.  107, 
Philippi  was  visited  by  Ignatius,  who  was  con- 
ducted through  Neapolis  and  Philippi,  and  across 
Macedonia  in  his  way  to  martyrdom  at  Rome.  And 
his  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
letter  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  which  accompanied, 
in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  request  of  the 
warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the  letters 
of  Ignatius  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  Philippians  of  A.D.  63,  as  drawn  by  St.  Paul 
with  their  successors  in  A.D.  107  as  drawn  by  the 
disciple  of  St.  John.  Steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
and  a  joyful  sympathy  with  sufterei-s  for  Christ's 
sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  at  both 
periods  (Phil.  i.  5,  and  Polyc.  Ep.  i.).  The  cha- 
racter of  their  religion  was  the  same  throughout, 
practical  and  emotional  rather  than  speculative :  m 
both  Epistles  there  are  many  practical  suggestions, 
much  interchange  of  feeling,  and  an  absence  of  doc- 
trinal discussion.  The  Old  Testament  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  quoted:  as  if  the  Philippian  Chriti.-ans  had 
been  gathered  for  the  most  part  directly  from  4he 
heathen.  At  each  period  false  teachers  were  seek- 
ing, apparently  in  vain,  an  entrance  into  the  Phi- 
lippian Church,  first  Judaising  Christians,  seemingly 
putting  out  of  sight  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judg 
ment  which  afterwards  the  Gnosticisiug  Christians 


"  ITie  denial  of  an  actual  Resurrection  was  one  of  the 
MrUeet  errors  in  the  Christian  Church    (See  1  Cor.  zv.  12  • 


2  Tim.  Ii.  l«;  Polycarp,  vii.;  Irenaeus,  il.  31 ;  autf  the 
other  passages  que  ted  by  Dean  Ellicolt  on  2  Tim.  ii.  18J 
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openly  denied  (Phil,  iii.,  and  Polyc.  vi.,  rii.).  At 
both  periods  the  same  tend&ncy  to  petty  internal 
quarrels  seems  to  prevail  (Phil.  i.  27,  ii.  14, 
iv.  '2,  and  Polyc.  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  xii.).  The  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  will  obsei-ve  the  faintl)'- 
inarked  organisation  of  bishops,  deacons,  and  female 
coadjutors  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  1, 
iv.  3),  developed  afterwards  into  broadly-distin- 
guished priests,  deacons,  widows,  and  virgins  (Polyc. 
iv.,  v.,  vi.).  Though  the  Macedonian  Churches  in 
general  were  poor,  at  least  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii.  2),  yet  their  gold- 
mines probably  exempted  the  Philippians  fiom  the 
common  lot  of  their  ueighbouis,  and  at  first  enabled 
them  to  be  conspicuously  libeial  in  alms-giving, 
and  afterwards  laid  them  open  to  strong  warnings 
against  the  love  of  money  (^Phil.  iv.  15  ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
3  ;  and  Polyc.  iv.,  vi.,  xi.). 

Now,  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate 
effect  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  to  fonn  the 
character  of  their  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from  Polycarp's  Epistle 
that  the  Church,  by  the  giace  of  God  and  the 
guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not 
gone  back  from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attain- 
ments which  it  reached  under  St.  Paul's  oral  and 
written  teaching  (Polyc.  i.,  iii.,  ii.,  xi.).  If  it  had 
made  no  great  advance  in  knowledge,  still  unsound 
teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  fiom  its  members. 
Their  sympathy  with  martyrs  and  confessors  glowed 
with  as  warm  -^  flame  as  ever,  whether  it  was 
claimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  Paul.  And  they  main- 
tained their  ground  witli  meek  firmness  among  the 
heathen,  and  still  held  forth  the  light  of  an  exem- 
plary, though  not  a  perfect  Christian  life."' 

7.  The  Church  at  Bome.—ThQ  state  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  should  be  considered  before  enter- 
ing on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about 
A.D.  58  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Piomans,  about 
A.D.  61  from  Acts  xxviii.  Possibly  the  Gospel  was 
planted  there  by  some  who  themselves  received  the 
seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  The 
converts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  partly  also  fiom  Jews  who  were  such 
by  birth,  with  possibly  a  few  converts  direct  from 
heathenism.  In  A.D.  58,  this  Church  was  already 
eminent  for  its  faith  and  obedience:  it  was  exposed 
to  the  machinations  of  schismatical  teachers ;  and  it 
included  two  conflicting  parties,  the  one  insisting 
more  or  less  on  observing  the  Jewish  law  in  addi- 
tion to  faith  in  Christ  as  necessary  to  salvation,  the 
other  repudiating  outward  obsei'vances  even  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  their  weak  brethren  of  such  as 
to  them  might  be  really  edifying.  We  cannot 
gather  from  the  Acts  whether  the  whole  Church  of 
Rome  had  then  accepted  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as 
conveyed  in  his  Epistle  to  them.  But  it  is  certain 
that  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  Rome,  his  oral 
teaching  was  partly  rejected  by  a  party  which  per- 
haps may  have  been  connected  with  the  fonner  of 
those  above  mentioned.  St.  Paul's  presence  in  Rome, 
the  freedom  of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  per- 


d  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  Polycarp  was  without  a 
copy  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle.  Yet  it  is  singular  that  though 
he  mentions  it  twice,  it  is  almost  the  only  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  which  he  does  not  quote.  This  fact  may  at  least 
be  regarded  as  additional  evidence  of  the  geimineness  of 
Folycai-p's  lOpistle.  No  furger  would  have  boen  guilty 
of  snch  an  emission.  Its  authenticity  was  first  questioned 


sonal  freedom  of  his  fellow-labourers  were  ihe  mc3H8 
of  infusing  fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Church 
(Phil.  i.  12-14).  It  was  in  the  worK  of  Chriw 
that  Epaphroditus  was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  Mes- 
sages and  letters  passed  between  the  Apost)e  and 
distant  Churches ;  and  doubtless  Churches  near  to 
Rome,  and  both  members  of  the  Chm-ch  and  in> 
quirers  into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressad  them- 
selves to  the  Apostle,  and  to  those  who  weie  known 
to  be  in  constant  personal  communication  with 
him.  And  thus  in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of 
the  advancement  of  the  Gospel.  From  his  prison, 
as  from  a  centre,  light  streamed  into  Caesar's  house- 
hold and  far  beyond  (iv.  22,  i.  12-19). 

8.  Cluiracteristic  features  of  the  Epistle. — 
Strangely  full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amidst  ad- 
versity, like  the  Apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the 
depth  of  his  Philippian  dungeon,  this  Epistle  went 
forth  from  his  prison  at  Rome.  In  most  other 
epistles  he  writes  with  a  sustained  effort  to  instruct, 
or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indignation ;  he  is  striving 
to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct  erroneous  teach- 
ing, to  put  down  scandalous  impurity,  or  to  heal 
schism  in  the  Church  which  he  addresses.  But  in 
this  Epistle,  though  he  knew  the  Philippians  inti- 
mately, and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  ten- 
dencies to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions 
no  evil  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  Church  as  to 
call  for  general  censure  on  his  part,  or  amendment 
on  theirs.  Of  all  his  Epistles  to  Churches,  none 
has  so  little  of  an  official  chaivacter  as  this.  He 
withholds  his  title  of"  Apostle"  in  the  Inscription. 
We  lose  sight  of  his  high  authority,  and  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position  of  the  worshippers  by  the  river 
side ;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free  action  of 
a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian  love,  and 
to  hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest  fi  iendship  ad- 
dressed to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a  connexion 
which  is  not  earthly  and  temporal,  but  in  Christ, 
for  eternity.  Who  that  bears  in  mind  the  condi- 
tion of  St.  Paul  in  his  Roman  prison,  can  read  un- 
moved of  his  continual  prayers  for  his  distant 
friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellowship  with 
him,  his  joyful  remembrance  of  their  past  Christian 
course,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  his  tender 
yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eagerness  to 
communicate  to  them  his  own  circumstances  and 
feelings,  his  carefulness  to  prepare  them  to  repel 
any  evil  from  within  or  from  without  which  might 
dim  the  brightness  of  their  spiritual  graces  ?  Love, 
at  once  tender  and  watchful,  that  love  which  "  is  of 
God,"  is  the  key-note  of  this  Epistle :  and  in  this 
Epistle  only  we  hear  no  undertone  of  any  different 
feeling.  Just  enough,  and  no  more,  is  shown  of  hie 
own  harassing  trials  to  let  us  see  how  deep  in  his 
heart  was  the  spring  of  that  feeling,  and  how  he 
was  refreshed  by  its  sweet  and  soothing  flow. 

9.  Text,  translation,  and  commentaries. — The 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  found  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal uncial  manuscripts,  viz.  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  J,  K.  In  C,  however,  the  verses  preceding  i. 
22,  and  those  following  iii.  5,  are  wanting. 

Our  A.  V.  of  the  Epistle  published  in  1611,  was 
the  work  of  that  company  of  King  James's  trans- 
lators who  sat  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  seven 


by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  and  by  Daille,  whopi 
Pearson  answered  (  Vindiciae  Ignat.  i.  5) ;  also  by  Semler  • 
and  more  recently  by  Zeller,  Schliemann,  Bunsen,  anJ 
others:  of  whose  criticism  Ewald  says,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  injustice  to  Polycarp  that  men  in  the  present  ag# 
should  deny  that  this  Epistle  proceeded  from  him  (OcA 
Isr.  vil.  277.  cd.  1869). 
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persons,  of  frhom  Dr.  Bailcw,  ufloivvaHs  Hishop  of 
liochester,  was  one.  It  is,  however,  snostantially 
Ihe  same  as  the  ti'anslation  made  by  some  unknown 
person  for  Archbishop  l'ari<er,  published  in  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  1 568.  See  Bagster's  Ilexapla,  pre- 
face. A  revised  edition  of  the  A.  V.  by  Four  Clergy- 
men, is  published  (1861)  by  Parker  and  Bourn. 

A  complete  list  of  works  connected  with  this 
ii]pistle  may  be  found  in  the  Commentary  of  Rliein- 
wald.  Of  Patristic  commentaries,  those  of  Cliry- 
Bostom  (translated  in  the  Oxford  Lihrari/  of  the 
Fathers,  1843),  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  are 
still  extant ;  perhaps  also  that  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
iiiestia  in  an  old  Latin  translation  (see  Journ.  of 
Class,  and  Sac.  Phil.  iv.  302).  Among  later  works 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Calvin,  1539  ;  Estius, 
1614. ;  D;ulle,  1659  (translated  by  Sherman,  1843); 
Ridley,  1548  ;  Airay's  Sennoiis,  1618  ;  J.  Ferguson, 
1656;  the  annotated  English  New  Testaments  of 
Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  and  Macknight ;  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Feirce,  1733;  Storr,  1783  (translated 
\nt\\%  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet)  ;  AmEnde,  1798; 
Rheinwald,  1827  ;  T.  Passavant,  1834;  St.Matthies, 
1835;  Van  Heugel,  1838;  Holemann,  1839;  Rilliet, 
1.841  ;   De  Wette,  1847  ;  Meyer,  1847  ;   Neander, 

1849  (translated  into  English,  1851) ;  Wiesinger, 

1850  (translated  into  English,  1850)  ;  Kahler, 
1855;  Professor  Eadie ;  Dean  Ellicott,  1861,  and 
those  included  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  Greek  N.  T. 
by  Dean  Alford  and  Canon  Wordsworth.   [W.  T.  B.] 

PHJLIS'TIA  (ntJ^Ss,  PelesMth :  dK\6<pv\oi : 

alienigenae).  The  word  thus  translated  (in  Ps.  Ix. 
8 ;  Ixxxvii.  4 ;  cviii.  9)  is  in  the  original  identical 
with  that  elsewhere  rendered  Palestine.  [See  that 
article,  p.  660  6.]  "  Palestine"  originally  meant 
nothing  but  the  district  inhabited  by  the  "  Phi- 
listines," who  are  called  by  Josephus  na\aL(TT7voL, 
"  Palestines."  In  fact  the  two  words  are  the  same, 
and  the  difference  in  their  present  form  is  but  the 
i-esult  of  gradual  corruption.  The  form  Philistia 
does  not  occur  anywhere  in  LXX.  or  Vulgate.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  Luther's  Philistaa.    [G.] 

PHILISTINES  Cri^^S:  *u\«<rTJ€i>,  'A-- 
\6^v\oi :  Philistiim).  The  origin  of  the  Philistines 
is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible ;  but  as  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  "  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor"  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  "the  remnant  of  the 
maritime  district  of  Caphtor  "  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is 
prima  facie  probable  that  they  weie  the  "  Caph- 
torims  which  came  out  of  Caphtor "  who  expelled 
the  Avim  from  their  territoiy  and  occupied  it  in 
their  place  (I>;ut.  ii.  23),  and  that  these  again  were 
the  Caphtorirn  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  genealogical 
table  among  the  descendants  of  Jlizraini  (Gen.  x. 
14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion  certain 
difficulties  present  themselves :  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  observable  that  in  Gen.  x.  14  the  Philistines  are 
connected  with  the  (]asluhim  rather  than  the  Caph- 
tonm.     It  has  generally  been   assumed   that   the 

•  DBJID  IK'S. 

b  ThB  name  is  derived  from  the  root  tJ'?©  and  the 
Amnionic  falasa,  "  to  migrate ;"  a  term  which  is  said  to 
be  still  current  in  Abyssinia  (Knobel,  Volkert.  p.  281). 
In  Egyptian  monuments  it  appears  under  the  form  of 
roulost  (Brugsch,  Hist,  d' Egypt,  p.  18J).  The  rendering 
of  the  name  in  the  LXX.,  'AAAot^uAoi,  "  strangers,"  is 
probably  in  reference  to  the  etymologicid  me:iaing  of  the 
Tianie,  thougli  It  may  otherwise  be  regarded  as  having 
nngiuatcd  with  tha  Israelites,  to  whom  the    ■'lilisiines 
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UiKt  has  suffered  a  transposition,  and  that  the  pa* 
renthetical  clause  "out  of  whom  came  Philistini' 
ought  to  follow  the  words  "  and  Caphtorirn."  This 
explanation  is,  however,  inadmissible:  for  (1)  there 
is  no  external  evidence  whatever  of  any  variation  ic 
the  text,  either  here  or  in  the  parallel  passage  ib 
1  Chr.  i.  12;  and  (2)  if  the  transposition  weie 
ell'ected,  the  dcsiied  sense  would  not  be  gained  ;  fo» 
the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  out  of  whom  " 
really  mean  "  whence,"  and  denote  a  local  move- 
ment rather  than  a  genealogical  descent,  so  tliut,  a* 
applied  to  the  Caphtorirn,  they  would  merely  indi- 
cate a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their  land,  and 
not  the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause  seemf 
to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  posi- 
tion :  it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and 
where  the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to  the 
people  whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim 
It  is  an  etymological  as  well  as  an  historical  memo 
randum  ;  for  it  is  based  on  the  meaning  of  the  nam* 
Philistine,**  viz.  "  emigrant,"  and  is  designed  tf. 
account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a 
second  and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of  the 
language  of  the  Philistines;  for  while  the  Caph- 
torim were  Hamitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held 
to  have  been  Semitic. =  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Semitic  race, 
and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  simply 
fi-om  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i.  331 ;  Mo- 
vers, Phoeniz.  iii.  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in 
confirmation  of  this,  that  their  land  is  termed  Ca- 
naan (Zeph.  ii.  5).  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  assertion  of  the  Bible  tliat  they  were 
Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  not  simply  that  they 
came  from  Caphtor  ;  and  the  teiTn  Canaan  is  applied 
to  tlieir  country,  not  ethnologically  but  etymolo- 
gically,  to  describe  the  trading  habits  of  the  Phi- 
listines. The  ditiiculty  arising  out  of  the  question 
of  language  may  be  met  by  assuming  either  that 
the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered Avim  (a  not  unusual  circumstance  where 
the  conquered  foiT/i  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or 
that  they  diverged  fiom  the  Hamitic  stock  at  & 
period  when  the  distinctive  features  of  Hamitism 
and  Semitism  were  yet  in  embryo.  A  third  objec- 
tion to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the 
application  of  the  term  "  uncircumcised  "  to  them 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  26  ;  2  Sam.  i.  20),  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36).  But  "this 
objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26,  where  the 
same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the  Egyptians, 
however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
of  Herodotus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  relates  to  the  early 
movements  of  the  Philistmes.  It  has  been  very 
generally  assumed  of  late  years  that  Caphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated  from 
that  island,  either  directly  or  through  Egypt,  into 
Palestine.  This  hypothesis  presupposes  the  Semitic 
origin  of  the  Philistines  ;  for  we  believe  that  there 


were  olAAd<|)uAoi,  as  opposed  to  hixo^vXoi.  (Sta.'k's  Gaza, 
p.  67  ff.).  Other  derivations  of  the  name  Philistine  have 
l)een  proposed,  as  that  it  originated  in  a  transposition  of  the 

word  shepheldk  (.\T?Z^^\  applied  to  the  Philistine  plain ; 
or,  again,  that  it  is  connected  with  Pelasgl,  as  Hitzi^ 
supposes. 

•^  Hitzig,  In  his  Urgeschichte  d.  PhiL,  however,  maintftinj 
that  the  language  is  Indo-Kuropean,  with  a  view  to  prove 
tne  I'liilistiues  to  be  Pelasgi.  He  is,  we  believe,  sliiigiil/./ 
ill  his  view. 
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MB  no  '.races  of  Hamitic  settlements  in  Ci-ete,  and 
cons©-^'aently  the  Biblical  statement  that  Caphtonm 
vas  descended  from  Mizraim  forms  an  a  priori  ob- 
jection to  the  view.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor 
can  only  be  identified  with  the  Egy|)tian  Coptos. 
[Caphtor.]  But  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Philis- 
tines has  been  deduced,  not  so  much  from  the  name 
Caphtor,"*  as  fiom  that  of  the  Cherethites.  This 
name  in  its  Hebrew  form '  beare  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the 
^XX.  A  furtner  link  between  the  two  terms  has 
been  apparently  discovered  in  the  term  cdri,'  which 
is  applied  to  the  royal  guard  (2  K.  xi.  4,  19),  and 
which  sounds  like  Carians.  The  latter  of  these 
arguments  assumes  that  the  Cherethites  of  David's 
guard  were  identical  with  the  Cherethites  of  the 
Philistine  plain,  which  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.*  With  regard  to  the  former 
argument,  the  mere  coincidence  of  the  names  cannot 
pass  for  much  without  some  corroborative  testi- 
mony. The  Bible  furnishes  none,  for  the  name 
occurs  but  thrice  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14 ;  Ez.  xxv.  16 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  5),  and  appai-ently  applies  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  southern  district;  the  testimony  of 
the  LXX.  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  (see  Zeph.  ii.  6, 
where  ceroth  is  also  i-endered  Crete) :  and  lastly, 
we  have  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  clas- 
sical name  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amount  of  testimony 
is  indeed  adduced  in  favour  of  a  connexion  between 
Crete  and  Philistia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vague  rumom',  recorded  but  not  adopted  by  Ta- 
citus ^  {Hist.  V.  3),  the  evidence  is  confined  to  the 
town  of  Gaza,  and  even  in  this  case  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.'  The  town,  according  to  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (s.  v.  Td^a),  was  termed  Minoa,  as 
having  been  founded  by  Minos,  and  this  tradition 
may  be  traced  back  to,  and  was  perhaps  founded 
on,  an  inscription  on  the  coins  of  that  city,  con- 
taining the  letters  MEINfl ;  but  these  coins  are 
of  no  higher  date  than  the  first  century  B.C.,  and 
belong  to  a  period  when  Gaza  had  attained  a  decided 
Greek  character  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3).  Again, 
the  worship  of  the  god  Marna,  and  its  identity  with 
the  Cretan  Jove,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  early 
>vi-iters  (Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  662) ;  but  the  name 
is  Phoenician,  being  the  tnaran,  "  lord "  of  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Gaza  and 
Crete  derived  the  worship  from  a  common  source. 


*  The  only  ground  furnished  by  the  Bible  for  this  view 
Is  the  application  of  the  term  rendered  "  island "  to 
Caphtor  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  But  this  term  also  means 
maritime  district ;  and  "  the  maritime  district  of  Caphtor  " 
is  but  another  term  for  Philistia  Itself. 

8  It  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (i.  330)  and  others,  that 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethltes  (2  Sam.  xx.  23)  were  Che- 
rethites and  Philistines.  The  objections  to  this  view  are  : 
(1)  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  David  would  select 
his  ofBcers  from  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  country,  parti- 
cularly 80  immediately  after  he  had  enforced  their  sub- 
mission ;  (2)  that  there  seems  no  reason  why  an  undue 
prominence  should  have  been  given  to  the  Cherethites  by 
plaring  that  name  first,  and  altering  Philistines  into  Pe- 
lethites,  so  as  to  produce  a  paronomasia;  (3)  that  the 
names  subsequently  applied  to  the  same  body  i'2  K.  xi.  19) 
are  appellatives ;  and  (4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  pro- 
bable explanation  from  Hebrew  roots. 

>>  Among  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews,  ha 
gives  this  : — "  Judaeos,  Creta  insula  profugos,  noviasima 
Llbyae  inscdisse ;"  and,  as  part  of  the  same  tradlUon. 
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Phoenicia.  Without  therefore  asserting  that  migr» 
tions  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete  to  Phi 
listia,  we  hold  that  the  evidence  adduced  to  prov« 
that  they  did  is  insufficient. 

The  last  point  to  be  decided  in  connexion  with 
the  early  history  ot  the  Philistines  is,  the  time 
when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we 
were  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  this  took  place  before 
the  time  of  Abraham :  for  they  are  noticed  in  his 
day  as  a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Gerai-  (Gen.  zxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8) :  and  this  posi- 
tion accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Deut.  ii. 
23,  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  i.  e.  in  nomad 
encampments  ;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the  south  country, 
which  was  just  adapted  to  such  a  life.  At  the  time 
of  the  exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  xv.  14).  When 
the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  Shephelah  from  the  "  river  of  Egypt "  (el- 
Arish)  in  the  south,  to  Ekron  in  the  north  (Josh.  rr. 
4,47),  and  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  five  powerful 
cities  J — Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron 
(Josh,  xiii.  3).  The  interval  that  elapsed  between 
Abraham  and  the  exodus  seems  sufficient  to  allow  for 
the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the  position  of  the 
Philistines,  and  their  transformation  from  a  pastoral 
tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful  nation.  But  such  a 
view  has  not  met  with  acceptance  among  modem 
critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  migiations  of 
the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected  with  any  known 
historical  event,  and  partly  because  it  does  not 
sei-ve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their  power 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these  two 
requirements  a  double  migration  on  the  part  of 
the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
nation,  has  been  suggested.  Knobel,  for  instance, 
regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos  belonged, 
and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the  oppro- 
brious name  Philition,  or  Philitis,  bestowed  on  the 
shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii.  128) :  their  first  entrance 
into  Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus  be  sub- 
sequent to  the  patriaichal  age,  and  coincident  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  Chei-ethites  he 
identifies  with  the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the 
Avim ;  and  these  he  regards  as  Cretans  who  did  not 
enter  Canaan  before  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The 
former  part  of  his  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the 


adds  that  the  name  Judaeus  was  derived  from  Ida,—* 
circumstance  which  suggests  a  foundation  for  the  story. 
The  statement  seems  to  have  no  more  real  weight  than 
the  reported  connexion  between  Hierosolyma  and  the 
Solymi  of  Lycia.  Yet  it  is  accepted  as  evidence  that  tht 
Philistines,  whom  Tacitus  is  supposed  to  describe  as  Jew*, 
came  from  Crete. 

i  The  resemblance  between  the  names  Aptera  and 
Caphtor  (Keil,  Einleit.  ii.  236),  Phalasama  and  Philistine 
(Ewald,  I.  330),  Is  too  slight  to  be  of  any  weight.  Added 
to  which,  those  places  lie  in  the  part  of  Crete  most  remote 
from  Palestine. 

j  At  what  period  these  cities  were  originally  founded, 
we  know  not :  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  they  were  of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  the  Avim.  The  name  Gath  is  certainly 
Canaanitish:  so  most  probably  are  Gaza,  Ashdod,  and 
Ekron.  Ashkelon  is  doubtful ;  and  the  terminations  both 
of  this  and  Ekron  may  be  Philistine.  Gaza  is  mention-jd 
as  early  as  in  Gen.  x.  19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites ;  anJ 
this  as  well  as  Ashdod  and  Ekron  were  .n  Joshua'}  V:nf 
the  asylum  of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  (Jceh.  xi  S£l. 
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actices  of  the  Philistines  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; 
these,  therefore,  he  regai-ds  as  additions  of  a  later 
date  "I  (  Vdlkert.  p.  218  tt'.).  The  view  adopted  by 
Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  Lower  Kgypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham ;  from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  retuinefl  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Judges  ( Phoeniz.  iii.  258).  This  is  incou- 
fistent  with  the  notices  in  Joshua.'  Ewald,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Geschichte  propounds  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the  first 
of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal  period, 
as  a  consequence  eithel-  of  the  Canaanitish  settle- 
ment or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  {Gesch.  i.  329-331).  We  can- 
not regard  the  above  views  in  any  other  light  than 
as  speculations,  built  up  on  very  slight  data,  and 
unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  reconcile 
the  statements  of  Scripture.     For  they  all  imply 

(1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in  Gen.  x. 
14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  Ewald  (i.  33],  note)  himself  allows; 

(2)  that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx.,  xxvi.,  or 
those  in  Josh.  xv.  45-47,  or  perchance  both,  are 
interpolations ;  and  (3)  that  the  notice  in  Dent. 
ii.  23,  which  certainly  bears  marl-3  of  high  anti- 
quity, belongs  to  a  late  date,  and  refers  solely  to 
the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these  inconsistencies, 
there  are  two  points  which  appear  to  militate 
against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges :  (1)  that  the  national  title  of 
the  nation  always  remained  Philistine,  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  these  theories,  it  was  the  Cretan  or  Che- 
rethite  element  which  led  to  the  great  development 
of  power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  ;  and  (2)  that  it 
remains  to  be  shown  why  a  sea-fiiring  race  like  the 
Cretans,  coming  direct  from  Caphtor  in  their  ships 
(as  Knobel,  p.  224,  understands  "Caphtorim  fiom 
Caphtor"  to  imply),  would  seek  to  occupy  the 
"j.iarters  of  a  nomad  race  living  in  encampments,  in 
the  wilderness  region  of  the  south.™  We  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  endorse  any  of  the  proffered  explana- 
tions, and,  while  we  allow  that  the  Biblical  state- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  fragmentary  and 
parenthetical  nature,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  up 
the  gaps.  If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as 
they  stand,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  amount 
of  criticism  will  supply  the  connecting  links.  One 
point  can,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz., 
that  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  immigiation  is  not 
needed  in  order  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the 
Philistine  power.  Their  geographical  position  and 
their  relations  to  neighbouring  nations  will  account 
for  it.  Between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua, 
the  Philistines  had  changed  their  quarters,  and  had 
advanced  northwards  into  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of 
Philistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able fir  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil ;  its  fields  of 
Btand'og  corn,  its  vineyards  and  olive-yai'ds,  are  in- 
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*  The  sole  ground  for  questioning  the  historical  value 
of  these  notices  is  that  Abimelech  is  not  termed  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  xx.  2,  but  king  of  Gerar.  The  land  is, 
however,  termed  the  Philistines'  land.  It  is  gratuitously 
assumed  that  the  latier  is  a  case  of  prolepsis,  and  that  the 
subsequent  notice  of  the  Idng  of  the  Philistines  in  xxvi.  1 
to  the  work  of  a  later  writer  who  was  misled  by  the 
)>ro?epsis. 

I  'llie  grounds  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  Josh.  xv. 
4&-47  are :  (1)  the  omission  of  the  total  number  of  the 
toime;  and  (2)  the  notice  of  the  "daughters,"  cr  de- 
psr>ioiit  towns,  and  "  viilages."     The  second  obje-ction 


cidentally  r.  entioned  in  Scripture  {3  udg  r?  5); 
and  in  time  of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
wa»  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).  We  fhou'd, 
howtver,  fail  to  fonn  a  just  idea  of  its  ctpacities 
from  the  scanty  notices  in  the  Bible.  The  crops 
which  it  yielded  were  alone  sutlicient  to  ensure  na- 
tional wealth.  It  was  ;ilso  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  military  power  ;  for  while  the  pl;un  itself  per- 
mitted the  use  of  war-chariots,  which  were  the  chief 
arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  elevations  which  rise 
out  of  it  oiliered  secure  sites  for  towes  and  strong- 
holds. It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  cotmtry ; 
from  its  pwsition  it  must  have  been  at  all  tinieii 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  Phoenicia  and 
Syria  in  the  north,  and  Egypt  and  Arabia  m  the 
south.  Ashdod  and  Gaza  were  the  keys  of  Egypt, 
and  commanded  the  transit  trade,  and  the  stores  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh  which  Alexander  captured 
in  the  latter  place  prove  it  to  have  been  a  depot  of 
Arabian  produce  (Plut.  Alex.  cap.  25).  We  have 
evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  traded 
in  slaves  with  Edom  and  southern  Arabia  (Am.  i. 
6  ;  Joel  iii.  3,  5),  and  their  commercial  character  L; 
indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  tc 
their  land  (Zeph.  ii.  5).  They  probably  possessed 
a  navy  ;  for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and 
Ashkelon ;  the  LXX.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its 
version  of  Is.  xi.  14 ;  and  they  are  represented  as 
attacking  the  Egyptians  out  of  ships.  The  Phili- 
stines had  at  an  early  period  attained  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  peace ;  they  were  skilful  as  smiths 
(1  Sam.  siii.  20),  as  annomers  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5, 
6),  and  as  builders,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pro- 
longed sieges  which  several  of  their  towns  sustained. 
Their  images  and  the  golden  mice  and  emerods 
(1  Sam.  vi.  11)  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the 
foimder's  and  goldsmith's  arts.  Their  wealth  was 
abundant  (Judg.  xvi.  5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all 
respects  to  have  been  a  prosperous  people. 

Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the  Phili- 
stines had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an 
important  position  among  eastern  nations.  Their 
history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank  ;  yet  the  few  par- 
ticulars preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About 
B.C.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war 
with  the  Sidonians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so 
serious  to  the  latter  power  that  it  involved  the 
transference  of  the  capital  of  Phoenicia  to  a  more 
secure  position  on  the  island  of  Tyre  (Justin,  xviii. 
3).  About  the  .same  period,  but  whether  before  or 
after  is  uncertain,  they  were  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  with  Rameses  III.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction 
with  other  Mediterranean  nations :  in  these  wars 
they  were  unsuccessful  (Brugsch,  J/ist.  d'Egypte, 
p.  185,  187),  but  the  notice  of  them  proves  their 
importance,  and  we  carmot  therefore  be  sui-prised 
that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  over 
the  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
union,  and  harassed  by  external  foes.  With  regard 
to  their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in 


furnishes  the  answer  to  the  first;  for  as  the  "daughters" 
are  not  enumerated,  the  totals  could  not  possibly  be  given. 
And  the  "  daughters  "  are  not  enumerated,  because  they 
were  not  actually  in  possession  of  the  Israelites,  and  indeed 
were  not  known  by  name. 

m  The  Avim  probably  lived  in  the  district  between 
Gerar  and  Ga^a.  This  both  accords  best  with  the  notice 
of  their  living  in  hazerim,  and  is  also  the  district  in 
which  the  remnant  of  them  lingered;  for  in  Josa.  xiiU 
3,  4,  the  words  "  from  the  south  "  are  best  oxoictea  n  itk 
"  the  Avites,"  as  in  the  Vulgate. 
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new  in  their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  m.'iy  lonn 
a  fair  idea  from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  booKs 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  warfare  was  of  a  gue- 
rilla character,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  raids 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Sometimes  these  ex- 
tended only  just  over  the  border,  with  the  view  of 
plundering  the  threshing-floors  of  the  agricultural 
produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1);  but  more  generally 
shey  peneti'ated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
seized  i  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  Talley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  a  combination  of  the  trans-  and  cis-Jordanite 
divisions  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return  of  the 
fugitives  who  had  hurried  across  the  river  on  the 
alarm  of  their  approach.  Thus  at  one  time  we 
find  them  crossing  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  posting  themselves  at  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
16),  at  another  time  following  the  coast  road  to 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valley  by  Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxix.  11).  From 
Buch  posts  as  their  head-quarters,  they  sent  out  de- 
tached bands  to  plunder  the  surrounding  country 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and,  having  obtiiined  all  they 
could,  they  erected  a  column  "  as  a  token  of  their 
supremacy  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  and  retreated  to 
their  own  country.  This  system  of  incursiouo  Vept 
the  Israelites  in  a  state  of  perpetual  disquietude: 
all  commerce  was  suspended,  from  the  insecurity  of 
the  roads  ( Judg.  v.  6)  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
foe  the  people  either  betook  themselves  to  the 
natural  hiding-places  of  the  country,  or  fled  across 
the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7).  By  degrees 
the  ascendancy  became  complete,  and  a  virtual  dis- 
armament of  the  population  was  effected  by  the 
suppression  of  the  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  The 
profits  of  the  Philistines  were  not  confined  to  the 
goods  and  chattels  they  carried  off  with  them.  They 
seized  the  persons  of  the  Israelites  and  sold  them 
for  slaves ;  the  earliest  notice  of  this  occui-s  in 
1  Sam.  si  v.  21,  where,  according  to  the  probably 
correct  reading"  followed  by  the  LXX.,  we  find 
that  there  were  numei'ous  slaves  in  the  camp  at 
Michmash :  at  a  later  period  the  prophets  inveigh 
against  them  for  their  traffic  in  human  flesh  (Joel 
iii.  6  ;  Am.  i.  6  )  :  at  a  still  later  period  we  hear 
that  "the  merchants  of  the  country  "  followed  the 
army  of  Gorgias  into  Judaea  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  children  of  Israel  for  slaves  (1  Mace, 
iii.  41),  and  that  these  merchants  were  Philistines 
is  a  fair  inference  from  the  subsequent  notice  that 
Nicanor  sold  the  captive  Jews  to  the  "  cities  upon 
the  sea  coast"  (2  Mace.  viii.  11).  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute  was  exacted  from  the 
Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are  confined  to  pas- 
sages of  questionable  authority,  such  as  the  render- 
ing of  1  Sam.  xiii.  21  in  the  LXX.,  which  represents 


»  The  Hebrew  term  netzih,  which  implies  this  practice, 
te  rendered  "  garrison  "  in  the  A.  V.,  which  neither  agrees 
with  the  context  nor  gives  a  true  idea  of  the  Philistine 
tactics.  Stark,  however,  dissents  from  this  view,  and  ex- 
plains the  term  of  military  officers  (Gaza,  p.  164). 

•  ciny.  and  not  Dnnj?. 

*"  Tba  true  text  may  have  been  iT^JSn,  instead  of 

t  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  Judg.  i.  18,  iii.  3, 
has  led  to  suspicions  as  to  the  text  of  the  former,  which 
are  strengthened  by  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.,  koX  ovk 
iKKifpovoiiria-ev,  presupposing  in  the  Hebrew  the  reading 

12^  'K?1,  instead  of  137^1.     The  testimony  of  the 
UKX.  is  weakened  by  the  circumstances  (1)  that  it  inter- 
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f  the  Philistines  as  making  a  charge  of  thiee  shekels  • 
tool  for  sharpening  them  ;  and  again  the  eipresaicD 
"  Mecheg-ammah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  whict  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Vulg.  frenum  tributi,  and  by  Sym- 
machus  t)]v  f^overiav  rov  (pSpov.f  In  each  of  the 
passages  quoted,  the  versions  presuppose  a  teyt  which 
yields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

And  now  to  recur  to  the  Biblical  naiTative : — 
The  territoiy  of  the  Philistines,  having  been  once 
occupied  by  the  Canaanites,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  promised  land,  and  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion, 
however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  lifetime  o* 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  eflected  (Judg.  iii.  3). 
though,  on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
passage,",  we  are  infonned  that  the  three  cities  oi 
Gaza.,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken  (Judg.  i. 
18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon  recovered 
these,  and  commenced  an  aggiessive  policy  against 
the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  them.  We  are  unable  to  say  at 
what  inteiTals  their  incursions  took  place,  as 
nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Judges.  But  they  must  have  been  frequent, 
inasmuch  as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was 
so  entirely  broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any 
attempt  at  deliverance  (Judg.  xv.  12).  Individual 
heroes  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose 
achievements  might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as 
Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  still 
more  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.-xvi.) :  but  neither  of 
these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  yoke.'  Of  the  fonner  only  a  single  daring  feat 
is  recorded,  the  effect  of  which  appears,  from  Judg. 
V.  6,  7,  to  have  been  very  shortlived.  The  true 
series  of  deliverances  commenced  with  the  latter^ 
of  whom  it  was  predicted  that  "  he  shall  begin  to 
deliver"  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  and  were  cairied  on  by 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  history  of  Samson 
furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  two  nations.  As  a  "  borderer  " 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose  supremacy  was 
so  established  that  no  bar  appeai-s  to  have  been 
placed  to  free  intercourse  with  their  country.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  the  veige  of  the  Shephelab 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  but  when  his  actions 
had  aroused  the  active  hostility  of  the  Philistines 
he  withdrew  into  the  central  district  and  found  a 
secure  post  on  the  rock  of  Etam,  to  the  S.W.  of 
Bethlehem.  Thither  the  Philistines  followed  him 
without  opposition  from  the  inhabitants.  His 
achievements  belong  to  his  f)ersoual  history:  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  altogether  micormected  with  any  na- 


polates  a  notice  of  Ashdod  and  its  suburbs  (n-eptoTrdpta, 
a  peculiar  term  in  lieu  of  the  opia  applied  to  the  threo 
other  towns) ;  and  (2)  that  the  term  eKAijpoTO/uijow  ij 
given  as  the  equivalent  for  ID?,  which  occurs  in  do 
other  instance.  Of  the  two,  therefore,  the  Greek  text  ii 
more  open  to  suspicion.  Stark  (Gaza,  p.  129)  regards  the 
passage  as  an  interpolation. 

'  A  brief  notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x.1  of  invasions  by  the 
Philistines  and  Ammonites,  followed  by  particulars  which 
apply  exclusively  to  the  latter  people.  It  has  been  hence 
supposed  that  the  brief  reference  to  the  Philistines  Is  in 
anticipation  of  Samson'y  history.  In  Herzog's  Rcal-Encyc 
(s.  V.  "  Philister  ")  it  is  rather  tninecessarily  assumed  that 
the  text  is  imperfect,  and  that  the  words  "  that  year " 
refer  to  the  Philistines,  and  the  "  {.fehieen  yeais"  to  Lhti 
Ainmonites. 
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tijnal  morement;  for  the  ieven<;e  of  th(>  Philistines 
was  throughout  directed  asjaiiist  S:imsoii  peisonally. 
Under  Eli  there  was  an  organised  but  unsuccessful 
Ifesistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines, 
who  had  penetrated  into  the  central  district  and 
were  met  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  produc- 
tion of  the  ark  on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the 
greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  its  loss  marked  the 
lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradation.  The  ne.xt  action 
took  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the  tide 
of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favour:  the  Philistines 
had  again  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  countiy 
Bear  Jerus;ilem :  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed 
host  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs 
of  Divine  favour,  and  availing  themselves  of  the 
panic  produced  by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on 
them  a  total  defeat.  For  the  first  time,  the  Israelites 
erected  their  pillar  or  "  stele  "  at  Eben-ezer  as  the 
token  of  victory.  The  results  were  the  recovery 
of  the  border  towns  and  their  territories  "from 
Ekron  even  unto  Gath,"  i,  e.  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict. The  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  their  peaceful  relations  at  this  time  with 
the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii.  9-14).  The  Israelites 
now  attributed  their  past  weakness  to  their  want 
of  unity,  and  they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special 
object  of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  viii. 
20).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Saul  first  felt 
inspiration  in  the  presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  "  gar- 
rison") erected  by  the  Philistines  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  10).  As  soon  as  he  was 
prepared  to  throw  ofl'  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with 
his  army  a  position  at  Michmash,  commanding  the 
defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  his  heroic 
general  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a  rising  by 
overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistines  had 
placed  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  central  district  with  an 
immense  force,'  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  from 
Michmash,  occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth 
predatory  bands  into  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Israelites  shortly  after  took  up  a  position  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  at  Geba,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  confusion  consequent  upon  Jona- 
than's daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tremendous  slaughter 
upon  the  enemy  (1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their  supre- 
macy for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene  of 
the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties  :  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  country, 
but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about 
14  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem:  on  this  occasion  the 
prowess  of  young  David  secured  success  to  Israel, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath  and 
Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  The  power  of  the  Philistines 
wa.s,  however,  still  intact  on  their  own  territory, 
as  proved  by  the  flight  of  David  to  the  court  of 
Achish  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  and  his  subsequent  abode 
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•  The  text  states  the  force  at  30,000  chariots  and  6000 
borsemen  (1  Sam.  xiiU  5) :  these  numbers  are,  however, 
quite  out  of  proportion.  The  chariots  were  probably  1000, 
the  present  reading  being  a  mistake  of  a  copyist  who  re- 
peated the  final  7  of  Israel,  and  thus  converted  the  num- 
ber into  30,000. 

'  There  is  some  difiSculty  in  reconciling  the  geogra- 
phical statements  in  the  narrative  of  this  campaign, 
lasttad  of  the  "  Geba  "  of  Samuel,  we  have  "  Gibeon  "  in 
Chronicles.  The  latter  lies  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  there 
l6  a  Geba  in  the  same  neighbourhoud,  lying  more  to  the  E. 
But  the  valley  of  Rephaim  is  placed  S.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
Tstai  ta  acither  of  these  places.    Thenius  (on  2  Sam.  v.  18) 


at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxvii.),  where  he  was  secnred 
from  the  attacks  of  Saul.  The  border  warfare  was 
continued  ;  captui  es  and  reprisals,  such  as  are  de- 
.scribed  as  occuiring  at  Keilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5), 
being  probably  frequent.  The  scene  of  the  neirt 
conflict  was  far  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon,  whither  the  Philistines  may  have  made 
a  plundering  incursion  similar  to  that  of  tb*!  Mi- 
diiuiites  in  the  days  of  Gideon.  The  battle  cq  thi? 
occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the  IsraeUtes :  Saul 
himself  perished,  and  the  Philistines  penetrated 
across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied  the  forsaken  cities 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).  The  dissensions  which  followeii 
the  death  of  Saul  were  naturally  favourable  to  the 
Philistines :  and  no  sooner  were  these  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over 
the  united  tribes,  than  the  Philistines  attempted  to 
counterbalance  the  advantage  by  an  attack  on  the 
person  of  the  king ;  they  theiefore  penetrated  into 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even 
pushed  forward  an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Beth- 
lehem (1  Chr.  rl.  16).  David  twice  atbicked  them 
at  the  former  spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal 
success,  in  the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in 
the  second  pui'suing  them  "  from  Geba  until  thou 
come  to  Gazer"'  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
8-16). 

Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the  aggressors ; 
about  seven  years  after  the  defeat  at  Rephaim, 
David,  who  had  now  consolidated  his  power,  at- 
tacked them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took  Gath  with 
its  depeiKlencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  expres- 
sion "  Metheg-ammah  "  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1)  "he  tooK 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines 
(Bertheau,  Comm.  on  1  Chron.),  or  (according  to 
another)  "  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  113) — meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascend- 
ancy was  utterly  broken.  This  indeed  was  the  case : 
for  the  minor  engagements  in  David's  lifetime  pro- 
bably all  took  place  within  the  borders  of  Philistia: 
Gob,  which  is  given  as  the  scene  of  the  second  and 
third  combats,  being  probably  identical  with  Gath, 
where  the  fourth  took  place  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22; 
comp.  LXX.,  some  of  the  copies  of  which  read  Fefl 
instead  of  TrfjO).  The  whole  of  Philistia  was  in- 
cluded in  Solomon's  empire,  the  extent  of  which  is 
described  as  being  "  from  the  river  unto  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,  unto  the  border  of  Egypt " " 
(1  K.  iv.  21;  2  Chr.  ix.  26),  and  again  ''from 
Tiphsah  even  unto  Gaza"  (1  K.  iv.  24;  A.  V. 
"  Azzah").  The  several  towns  probably  remained 
under  their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case  of  Gath 
(1  K.  ii.  39),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solomon  was 
acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  tribute  (IK.  iv. 
21).  There  are  indications,  however,  that  his  hold  on 
the  Philistine  countiy  was  by  no  means  established  : 
for  we  find  him  securing  the  passes  that  led  up 


transplants  the  valley  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  ;  while 
Bertheau  (on  1  Chr.  xiv.  16)  identifies  Geba  with  the 
Gibeah  of  Josh.  xv.  5T,  and  the  Jeba'h  noticed  by  Robinson 
(ii.  6,  16)  as  lying  W.  of  Bethlehem.  Neither  of  these 
explanations  can  be  accepted.  We  must  assume  that  tha 
direct  retreat  from  the  valley  to  the  plain  was  cut  off,  and 
that  the  Philistines  were  compelled  to  flee  northwards, 
and  regained  the  plain  by  the  pass  of  Bethhoron,  which  lay 
between  Gibeon  (as  well  as  between  Geba)  and  Gaier. 

o  The  Hebrew  text,  as  it  at  present  stands,  in  1  K.  iv 
21,  will  not  bear  the  sense  here  put  upon  it ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chr.  shows  that  tTiS 
Word  '^y\  has  dropped  out  before  the  "  land  of  the  P." 
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hnm  the  plain  to  the  central  district  by  the  fortjfi- 
cation  of  Geaer  and  Bethhoron  (1  K.  ix.  17),  wlide 
no  mention  is  made  either  of  Gaza  or  Ashdod,  which 
fully  commanded  the  coast-road.  Indeed  the  es- 
pedition  of  Pharaoh  against  Gezer,  which  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and  which  was 
quite  independent  of  Solomon  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  leaa  to 
the  inference  that  Egyptian  influence  was  parar 
moimt  in  Philistia  at  this  period  (IK.  ix.  16). 
The  division  of  the  empire  at  Solomon's  death  was 
favourable  to  the  Philistine  cause:  Pvehoboam  se- 
cured himself  against  them  by  fortifying  Gath  and 
other  cities  bordering  on  the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  : 
the  Israelite  monaichs  were  either  not  so  prudent 
or  not  so  powerful,  for  they  allowed  the  Philistines 
to  get  bold  of  Gibbethon,  commanding  one  of  the 
defiles  leading  up  from  the  plain  of  Sharon  to 
Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which  involved  them  in  a 
protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns  of  Nadab  and 
Zimri  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15).  Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tribute ;  for  it  is  recorded,  as  an  oc- 
currence that  marked  Jehoshaphat's  success,  that 
"some  of  the  Philistines  brought  presents"  (2  Chr. 
rvii.  11),  But  this  subjection  was  of  brief  duration : 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jelioram  they  avenged  them- 
selves by  invading  Judah  in  conjunction  with  the 
Arabians,  and  sacking  the  royal  palace  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
16,  17).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
monai-chy  under  the  attacks  of  Hazael  led  to  the 
recovery  of  Gain,  v,-hich  had  been  captured  by  that 
monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jerusalem  from  the 
western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (2  K.  xii. 
17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
after  his  departure  as  an  advanced  post  against 
Judah .  at  all  events  it  was  in  their  hands  in  the  time 
of  Uzziah,  who  dismantled  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6)  and  pro- 
bably destroyed  it :  for  it  is  adduced  by  Amos  as 
an  example  of  Divine  vengeance  (Am.  vi.  2),  and 
then  disappears  from  history.  Uzziah  at  the  same 
time  dismantled  Jabneh  (Jamnia)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain,  and  Ashdod,  and  further  erected 
forts  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  country  to  intimidate 
the  inhabitants'  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The  prophecies 
of  Joel  and  Amos  prove  that  these  measures  were 
provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Philistines,  who 
appear  to  have  formed  leagues  both  with  the  Edom- 
ites  and  Phoenicians,  and  had  reduced  many  of  the 
Jews  to  slaveiy  (Joel  iii.  4-6 ;  Am.  i.  6-10).  How 
far  the  means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  effectual  we 
are  not  infonned ;  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  wei"e  kept  in  subjection  imtil 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties 
produced  by  the  Syrian  attacks,  they  attacked  the 
border-cities  in  the  Shephelah,  and  "  the  south  "  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  Isaiah's  declarations 
(xiv.  29-32)  throw  light  upon  the  events  subse- 
quent to  this:  from  them  we  learn  that  the  Assy- 
rians, whom  Ahaz  summoned  to  his  aid,  proved 
themselves  to  be  the  "  cockatrice  that  should  come 
out  of  the  serpent's  (Judah's)  root,"  by  ravaging 
the  Philistine  plain.  A  few  years  later  the  Philis- 
tines, in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  and  Assyiians 
("the  adversaries  of  Rezin"),  and  perhaps  as  the 
subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel   (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 


•  The  passage  in  Zech.  ix.  5-7  refers,  in  the  opinion  of 
tiboM  who  assign  an  earlier  date  to  ihe  concluding  chap- 
i*ir?  of  the  liools,  to  the  successful  campaign  of  Uzziah. 
biternal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  alliance 
with  Tyre  is  described  as  "the  expectation"  of  Ekron : 
'iVM  WAS  to  lose  her  king,  i.  e   ber  Independence :  Ash- 
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Hezekiah  s  reign  inaugurated  a  new  policy,  In  wlikii 
the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested :  that  manarcn 
termed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  coiuiter 
poise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  posfcession  of  Phi- 
listia became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of  th« 
struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East 
Hezekiah,  in  the  early  part  cf  his  reign,  re-established 
his  authority  over  the  whole  of  it,  "  eren  unto 
Gaza"  (2  K.  xviii.  8).  This  movement  was  evi- 
dently connected  with  his  rebellion  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  and  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Egyptians;  for  we  find  t'le  latter  people  shortly 
after  in  possession  of  the  five  Philistine  cities,  te 
which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer  the  prediction  in 
Is.  six.  18,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  both 
Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  termed  Egyptian  cities  in 
the  annals  of  Sargon  (Bunsen's  Egypt,  iv.  603). 
The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon, 
made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod, 
as  the  key  of  that  country  (Is.  xx.  1,  4,  5),  Undei 
Sennacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  im- 
portant operations :  in  his  first  campaign  against 
Egypt  Ashkelon  was  taken  and  its  dependencies 
were  plundered ;  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  sub- 
mitted, and  received  as  a  reward  a  portion  of  Heze- 
kiah's  ten-itory  (Rawlinson,  i.  477):  in  his  second 
campaign  other  towns  on  the  verge  of  the  plain, 
such  as  Libnah  and  Lachish,  were  also  taken  (2  K. 
xviii.  14,  xix.  8).  The  Assyrian  supremacy,  though 
shaken  by  the  failure  of  this  second  expedition,  was 
restored  by  Esar-haddon,  who  claims  to  have  con- 
quered Egypt  (Rawlinson,  i.  481);  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on 
Ashdod  until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the 
Egyptian  monarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  157), 
the  etiect  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that 
important  place  to  a  mere  "remnant"  (Jer.  xxv. 
20).  It  was  about  this  time,  and  possibly  while 
Psammetichus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ashdoil, 
that  Philistia  was  tiaversed  by  a  vast  Scythian  horde 
on  their  way  to  Egypt:  they  were,  however,  di- 
verted from  their  purpose  by  the  king,  and  retraced 
their  steps,  plundering  on  their  retreat  the  rich 
temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i.  105).  The 
description  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4-7),  who  was  con- 
temporary with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this 
terrible  scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to 
a  Chaldaean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendancy 
was  not  as  yet  re-established,  for  we  find  the  next 
king,  Neco,  compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (the  Cadytis 
of  Herodotus,  ii.  159)  on  his  return  from  the  battls 
of  Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neco,  the  contest 
was  renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chal- 
daeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  result  was 
specially  disastrous  to  the  Philistines:  Gaza  was 
again  taken  by  the  former,  and  the  population  oi 
the  whole  plain  was  reduced  to  a  mere  "  remnant" 
by  the  invading  armies  (Jer.  xlvii.).  The  "  old 
hatred "  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was 
exhibited  in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Ez.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the 
return  this  was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  tht 
Jews  married  Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  their  rulers  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.     In  B.C.  332,  Alex.* 

kelon  should  be  depopulated  :  a  "  bastard,"  i.  e.  oae  who 
was  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  Israel  on  tl-e  soon; 
of  impure  blood,  should  dwell  in  Ashdod,  holding  't  ts  a 
dependency  of  Judah :  and  Ekron  should  beconv  "  as  n 
Jebualte,"  Eutjoct  to  JucUdi. 
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Bn.ler  the  Great  tiaversed  it  on  his  way  to  KgyT(>t, 
and  captured  Gaza,  tJien  held  by  the  I'eisiaus  uiKler 
Betis,  altera  two  mouths'  siege.  In  312  the  armies 
vt'  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy  fought  in  the 
neighboiwhood  of  Gaza.  In  198  Antiochus  the 
•  ireat,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  Epipiianes,  in- 
vaded Philistia  and  took  Gaza.  In  166  the  Phili- 
iluies  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Gorgias  in  its 
attack  on  Judaea  (I  Mace.  iii.  41).  In  148  the 
idherents  of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II.  and 
Alexander  Balas,  under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan 
respectively,  coxitended  in  the  Philistine  plain : 
Jonathan  took  Ashdod,  triumphantly  entered  Ash- 
«elon,  and  received  Ekron  as  his  reward  (1  Mace. 
X.  69-89).  A  few  years  later  Jonathan  again  de- 
scended into  the  plain  in  the  interests  of  Antiochus 
VI.,  and  captured  Gaza  (1  Maoc.  xi.  60-62).  No 
further  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  cap- 
ture of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander 
Jannaeus  in  his  contest  with  Lathy rus  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiii.  13,  §3 ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §2).  In  63  Pompey 
annexed  Philistia  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xiv. 
4,  §4),  with  the  exception  of  Gaza,  which  ivas  as- 
signed to  Herod  (xv.  7,  §3),  together  with  Jamnia, 
Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears  from  xvii.  11, 
§5.  The  three  last  fell  to  Salome  after  Herod's 
death,  but  Gaza  was  re-annexed  to  Syria  (xvii.  11, 
§4,  5).  The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a 
nation,  under  their  title  of  a.\\6c))v\oi,  occur  in 
1  Mace,  iii.-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from 
the  district  occupied  by  them  to  the  whole  country, 
under  the  familiar  form  of  Palestine,  has  already 
been  noticed  under  that  head. 

With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Philistines 
our  information  is  very  scanty.  The  five  chief 
cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
howevei',  in  all  piobability,  to  matters  of  offence 
and  defence.  Each  v/as  under  the  government  of  a 
prince  whose  official  title  was  serenf  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Judg.  iii.  3  &c.),  and  occasionally  sdr'  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxis.  6).  Gaza  may  be  regai-ded  as  hav-  | 
ing  exercised  an  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in 
the  lists  of  the  towns  it  is  mentioned  the  first 
(Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Am.  i.  7,  8),  except  where  there 
is  an  especial  ground  for  giving  prominence  to 
another,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi.  17). 
Ekron  always  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ash- 
kelon, and  Gath  interchange  places.  Each  town 
possessed  its  own  territory,  as  instanced  in  the 
';ase  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam. 
V.  6),  and  others,  and  each  possessed  its  dependent 
towns  or  "daughters"  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  1  ;  2  Sam,  i.  20;  Ez.  xvi.  27,  57),  and  its 
villages  (Josh.  l.  c).  In  later  times  Gaza  had  a 
senate  of  five  hundred  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3). 
The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  superstition:  they  carried  their  idols  with 
than  on  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  and  pro- 
cli.imed  their  victories  in  their  presence  (1  Sam. 
»sxi.  9).  They  also  earned  about  their  persons 
charms  of  some  kind  that  had  been  presented  before 
the  idols  (2  Mace.  xii.  40).  The  gods  whom  they 
chiefly  worshipped  were  Dagon,  who  possessed 
temples  both  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  23)  and  at  Ashdcd 
(1  Sam.  V.  3-5  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10 ;  1  Mace.  x.  83) ; 
Ashtaroth,  whose  temple  at  Ashkelon  was  far-famed 
(^1   Sam.  xrd.  10  ;    Herod,  i.   105)  ;    Baal-zebub, 

'  pD.    Two  derivations  bave  been  proposed  for  this 
word.Vii.:  TC'  by  Ewald  (i.  332),  pD.  "axle."  by  Ge- 
itnim   {Thes.  p.  972)  and    Kell  in   Josb.  liil.   3,   the 
VOL.    II. 
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wnose  fane  at  Ekron  was  consulted  hy  />W.i8ii 
(2  K.  i.  2-6);  and  Derceto,  who  was  honourevi  at 
Ashkelon  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the 
Bible.  Priests  and  diviners  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were 
attached  to  the  various  seats  of  worship.  (The 
special  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Philistines 
are  Stark's  Gaza  ;  Knobel's  Volbertafel ;  Movers' 
Phoenizien;  and  Hitzig's  Urgeschichte.)  [W.  L.  B.] 

PHILOL'OGUS  {*iK6\oyos:  Philologus).  A 
Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  his 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  conjectures  that 
he  was  the  master  of  a  Christian  household  which 
included  the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  (Be  LXX.  Apostolis)  nisikes  him  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  bishop  of  Sinope.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columliariura  "of  tlie  freedmen  of  Li  via 
Augusta"  at  Rome ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a 
Philologus  connected  with  the  imperial  household  at 
the  time  when  it  included  many  Julias.  [VV.  T.  B.J 

PHILOSOPHY.  It  is  the  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing  article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  de- 
velopment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  an- 
swered to  the  philosophy  of  the  West ;  (II.)  of  the 
recognition  of  the  preparatory  (propaedeutic)  office 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity  ; 
(III.)  of  the  systematic  progi-ess  of  Greek  philosophy 
as  forming  a  complete  whole ;  and  (IV.)  of  the 
contact  of  Christianity  with  philosophy.  The  limits 
of  the  article  necessarily  exclude  everything  but 
broad  statements.  Many  points  of  great  interest 
must  be  passed  over  unnoticed ;  and  in  a  fuller 
treatment  there  would  be  need  of  continual  excep- 
tions and  explanations  of  detail,  which  would  only 
create  confusion  in  an  outline.  The  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  in  its  religious  aspect  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  era  answering 
to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on  post- 
Christian  philosophy  (Histoire  de  la  Philosophie 
dans  ses  rapports  aveo  la  Religion  depuis  I'ere 
Chretienne,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful  hints  in 
Carov^'s  Vorhalle  des  Christenthums  (Jena,  1851), 
and  Ackermann's  Das  Christliche  im  Plato  (Hamb. 
1835).  The  treatise  of  Denis,  Histoire  des  Theo- 
ries et  des  Idees  morales  dans  I'Antiquite  (Paris, 
1856),  is  limited  in  range  and  hardly  satisfactory. 
Dollinger's  Vorhalle  zur  Gesch.  d.  Christenthums 
(Regensbg.  1857)  is  comprehensive,  but  covers  too 
large  a  field.  The  brief  survey  in  De  Pressens^'s 
Hist,  des  trots  premiers  Siecles  de  I'Eglise  Chre- 
tienne (Paris,  1858)  is  much  more  vigorous,  and 
on  the  whole  just.  But  no  one  seems  to  have  ap- 
prehended the  real  character  and  growth  of  Greek 
philosophy  so  well  as  Zeller  (though  with  no  special 
attention  to  its  relations  to  religion)  in  his  histcry  (Die 
Philosophie  der  Griechen,  2te  Aufl.  Tiib.  1856), 
which  for  subtlety  and  completeness  is  unrivalled. 

I.  The  Philosophic  Discipline  of  the  Jews. 
Philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  de- 
scribe the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  which  truth 
is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of  Western 
growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom  has 
always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part 
of  religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  ex 
ception  to  this  remark :  there  is  no  Jewish  philo- 

latter  being  supported  by   tte   analogy  cf   aa   Arabjf 
exprpssion. 
'  -lb. 
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«ophy  properly  so  called.  FpI  on  the  other  hand 
speculation  and  action  meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
in  the  gradual  construction  of  a  divine  philosophy 
by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The  method  of 
Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God  ;  the  method 
of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from  God  to 
life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the  conclusions 
of  the  othei .  The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandon- 
ment of  the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systems 
of  morality  ;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  pre- 
pared many  to  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a  large 
sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of 
the  national  life  than  in  special  books.  These, 
indeed,  furnish  important  illustrations  of  the  growth 
of  speculation,  but  the  history  is  written  more  in 
f.cts  than  in  thoughts.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of 
the  family  was  raised  into  that  of  the  people ;  and 
the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of  those  wider  pro- 
mises which  included  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  cosmical  relations 
of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  relation  to  God. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a 
moral  philosophy,  resting  on  a  definite  connexion 
with  God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, of  an  Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a  respon- 
sible human  will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ultimate 
limits  of  speculation,  are  here  assumed  at  the  out- 
set. The  difficulties  which  they  involve  are  but 
rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are  canvassed 
most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the  great 
duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  eaiJier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an 
introduction  to  the  direct  training  of  the  people 
which  follows.  Premature  and  i)artial  developments, 
kingdoms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast 
with  the  slow  foundation  of  the  divine  polity.  To 
distinguish  rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were 
successively  called  out  m  this  latter  work,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  Israel ;  but  the  philoso- 
phical significance  of  the  great  crises  through  which 
the  people  pjissed,  lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call 
of  Abraham  set  forth  at  once  the  central  lesson  of 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  on  which  all  others  were  raised. 
The  father  of  the  nation  was  first  isolated  from  all 
natural  ties  before  he  received  the  promise :  his  heir 
vas  the  son  of  his  extreme  age :  his  inheritance  was 
to  him  ''as  a  strange  land."  The  history  of  the 
patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  clearer  light  the 
sovereignty  of  God :  the  younger  was  prefen-ed 
before  the  elder;  suffering  prepared  the  way  for  safety 
and  triumph.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  covenant 
with  man,  and  his  action  was  written  in  the  records 
of  a  chosen  family.  A  new  era  followed.  A  nation 
grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  culture.  Per- 
secution united  elements  which  seem  otherwise  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  being  absorbed  by  foreign 
powers.  God  revealed  Himself  now  to  the  people 
in  the  wider  relations  of  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  The 
solitary  discipline  of  the  desert  famiharized  them 
with  His  majesty  and  His  mercy.  The  wisdom  of 
Egypt  was  hallowed  to  new  uses.  The  promised 
land  was  gained  by  the  open  working  of  a  divine 
Sovereign.  The  outlines  of  national  faith  were 
written  in  defeat  and  victory  ;  and  the  work  of  the 
theocracy  closed.  Human  passion  then  claimed  a 
dominai.t  influence.  The  people  required  a  king. 
A  tixpi  Temple  was  substituted  for  the  shifting 
labeinacle,     Timcb  of  disruption  and  disaster  fol- 
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lowed  ;  and  the  voice  cf  prophets  declared  lie  spi- 
ritual meaning  of  ttie  kingdom.  In  the  midst  ni 
sorrow  and  defeas  and  desolation,  the  horiz«)  of 
hope  was  extended.  The  kingdom  whicn  man  had 
prematurely  founded  wns  seen  to  be  the  image  of  a 
nobler  "  kingdom  of  God."  The  nation  learned  its 
connexion  with  "  all  the  kindred  of  the  earth." 
The  Captivity  confii-med  the  lesson,  and  after  it  the 
Dispersion.  The  moral  effects  of  these,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  the  inhe- 
ritors of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  West, 
exercised  upon  the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere  no 
ticed.  [Cyrus  ;  Dispersion.]  The  divine  dis- 
cipline closed  before  tl>e  special  human  disciplin* 
began.  The  personal  relations  of  God  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  the  nation,  mankind,  were  esta- 
blished in  ineffaceable  history,  and  then  other  tmths 
were  brought  into  harmony  with  these  in  the  long 
period  of  silence  which  separates  the  two  Testa- 
ments. But  the  harmony  was  not  always  perfect. 
Two  partial  fomis  of  religious  philosophy  arose. 
On  the  one  side  the  predominance  of  the  Persian 
element  gave  rise  to  tht  Kabbala :  on  the  other  tlie 
predominance  of  the  Greek  element  issued  in  Alex- 
andrine theosophy. 

Before  these  one-sided  developments  of  the  truth 
wore  made,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divine 
government  found  expression  in  words  as  weU  as 
in  life.  The  Psalms,  which,  among  the  other  in- 
finite lessons  which  they  oonvey,  give  a  deep  insight 
into  the  need  of  a  personal  apprehension  of  truth, 
everywhere  declare  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God 
over  the  material  and  moral  worlds.  The  classical 
scholar  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency 
of  natural  imagery,  and  with  the  close  connexion 
which  is  assumed  to  exist  between  man  and  nature 
as  parts  of  one  vast  Order.  The  control  of  ail  the 
elements  by  One  All-wise  Governor,  standing  out  in 
clear  cor.trast  with  the  deification  of  isolated  objects, 
is  no  less  essentially  chaiacteristic  of  Hebrew  as 
distinguished  from  Greek  thought.  In  the  world 
of  action  Piovidence  stands  over  against  fate,  the 
universal  kingdom  against  the  individual  state, 
the  true  and  the  right  against  the  beautiful.  Pure 
speculation  may  find  little  scope,  but  speculation 
guided  by  these  great  laws  will  never  cease  to  affect 
most  deeply  the  intellectual  culture  of  men.  (Com- 
pare especially  Ps.  viii.,  xix.,  xxix. ;  1.,  Ixv.,  Ixviii. ; 
Ixxvii.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxix.  ;  xcv.,  xcvii.,  civ. ;  cvi., 
cxxrvi.,  cxlvii.,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.)  For  a 
late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this  philo- 
sophy of  Nature  see  the  article  BoOK  OF  ENOCH 
[vol.  i.  556]  ;  Dillmann,  Das  B.  Henoch,  xiv.,  rv. 
One  man  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the 
Jews  as  "  the  wise  man."  The  description  which 
is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on 
the  national  view  of  philosophy.  "  And  Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of 
the  east  covintry  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  .  .  . 
And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  of  fishes "  (1  K.  iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of 
practical  duty,  the  full  utterance  of  "  a  large  heart  " 
(Ibid.  29),  the  careful  study  of  God's  creatiu'es: 
this  is  the  sum  of  wisdona.  Yet  in  fact  the  very 
practical  aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revela 
tion  of  the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  gra- 
dually  felt   to  be  a  Person,  throned  by  God,  aui 
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LalJing  converse  with  men  (Prov.  tnii.).  She  wm^  i 
eien  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with  "  the  slroiige 
"i-omau,"  who  sought  to  draw  them  aside  by  sen- 
suous attractions ;  and  thus  a  new  step  was  made 
towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity — the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes, 
of  which  the  latter  at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  close  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly 
than  any  others  to  the  type  of  philosophical  discus- 
sions. But  in  both  the  problem  is  moral  and  not 
metaphysical.  The  one  deals  with  the  evils  which 
afflict  "  the  perfect  and  upright ;"  the  other  with 
the  vanity  of  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth, 
lu  the  one  we  are  led  for  an  answer  to  a  vision  of 
"the  enemy"  to  whom  a  partial  and  temporaiy 
power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job  i.  6-12)  ;  in  the 
other  to  that  great  ftiture  when  "  God  shall  bring 
every  work  to  judgment"  (Eccl.  xii.  14).  The 
metnod  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  irre- 
gular. One  clue  after  another  is  followed  out,  and 
it  length  abandoned  ;  and  the  final  solution  is  ob- 
tiined,  not  by  a  consecutive  process  of  reason,  but 
oy  an  authoritative  utterance,  which  faith  welcomes 
as  the  truth,  towards  which  all  partial  efforts  had 
tended.  (Compare  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphy- 
sical Philosophy,  first  edition.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  Jewish  thought.  [Comp.  Cyrus, 
vol.  i.  p.  380.]  The  teaching  of  Pereia  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  supply  important  elements  in 
the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (^chap.  i.), 
gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 
speculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  this 
earliest  Kahhala  (t.  e.  Tradition)  received  a  definite 
form  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two 
great  divisions  of  which  it  is  composed,  "  the  cha- 
riot" (Mercabah,  Ez.  i.)  and  "the  Creation" 
(Pereshith,  Gen.  i.),  found  a  wide  development 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  first  dealt  with  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Himself ;  the  second  with 
His  manifestation  in  Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine 
was  handed  down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both 
from  its  extent  and  form,  great  additions  fi-om 
foreign  sources.  On  the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the 
Persian  doctrine  of  emanation,  on  the  other  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradi- 
tion was  deeply  impressed  by  both  before  it  was  first 
tommitted  to  writing  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. At  present  the  original  sources  for  the  teach- 
tog  of  the  Kabbala  are  the  Sepher  Jetzirah,  cr  Book 
of  Creation,  and  the  Sepher  Hazohar,  or  Book  of 
Splendour.  The  former  of  these  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  eighth,  and  the  latter  from  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy  (Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden, 
165;  Jellipek,  Moses  hen  Schemtob  de  Leon, 
Leipsic,  1851).  Both  are  based  upon  a  system  of 
Pantheism.  In  the  Book  of  Creation  the  Cabba- 
listic ideas  are  given  in  their  simplest  form,  and 
offer  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 
tha  Pythagoreans.  The  book  begins  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world ;  and  the  analysis  of  this 
number  is  supposed  to  contain  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tei-ies  of  Nature.  The  primary  division  is  into 
10  -H  22.  The  number  10  represents  the  ten  Sephi- 
roth  (figures),  which  answer  to  the  ideal  world  ;  32, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, answers  to  the  world  of  objects  ;  the  object  being 
related  to  the  idea  as  a  word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a 
RUB  ber.    Twenty-two  agtiin  is  equal  to  3  -i-  7  +  1 2 ; 
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and  each  of  these  numbers,  which  constantly  recui 
m  ine  O.  T.  Scriptures,  is  invested  with  a  peculiai 
meaning.  Generally  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented.  The  iltimate 
Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  {Chocmah,  aotpla).  The 
universe  is  originally  a  hannonious  thought  of 
Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirah) ;  and  the  thought  ia 
afterwards  expreesed  in  letters,  which  form,  as 
words,  the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold 
nature,  thus  represents  in  some  sense  the  whole 
universe.  He  is  the  Microcosm,  in  which  the  body 
clothes  and  veils  the  soul,  as  the  phenomenal  world 
veils  the  spirit  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  here  the  details  of  this  system,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  Zohar ;  but  it  is  obvious  how  great  an  in- 
fluence it  must  have  exercised  on  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numerical 
worth  of  words  (comp.  Rev.  xiii.  18;  Gematria, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Eabh.  446),  the  resolution  of  words 
into  initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notaricon,  Bux- 
torf, 1339),  and  the  transposition  or  interchange  ot 
letters  {Temurah),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  text ;  and  these  practices  have  con- 
tinued to  affect  modern  exegesis  (Lutterbeck,  Neu- 
test.  Lehrhegriff,  i.  223-254 ;  Reuss,  Kahhala,  in 
Herzog's  Encyklop. ;  Joel,  Die  Relig.-Phil,  d. 
Zohar,  1849  ;  Jellinek,  as  above ;  Westcott,  Introd. 
to  Gospels,  131-134  ;  Franck,  La  Xahbale,  1843 
Old  Testament,  B  §1). 

The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus  gave 
rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact  with 
Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  centuiy  B.C.  the  great  doctor  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular 
belief  pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and 
Boethus,  the  supposed  foundere  of  Jewish  ration- 
alism. At  any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time 
the  twofold  division  of  Jewish  speculation  which 
corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies  of  practical  phi- 
losophy. The  Sadducees  appear  as  the  supporters 
of  human  fi-eedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the  Pharisees 
of  a  religious  Stoicism.  Af.  a  later  time  the  cycle  of 
doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a  natural  reaction 
the  Essenes  established  a  mystic  Asceticism.  The 
characteristics  of  these  sects  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  enough  now  to  point  out  the  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  history  of  Judaism  (comp.  Introd. 
to  Gospels,  pp.  60-66).  At  a  later  period  the  Fourt)I 
Book  of  Maccabees  {q.  v.)  is  a  very  interesting 
example  of  Jewish  moral  (Stoic)  teaching. 

The  conception  of  wisdoia  which  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  was  elaboi  ated  with  greater  detail 
afterwards  [Wisdom  op  Solomon],  both  in  Pa- 
lestine [EcCLESiASTicus]  ar.d  in  Egypt;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  in- 
terest. Both  doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the 
same  cause,  and  indicate  the  desire  to  find  some 
mediating  power  between  God  and  the  world,  and 
to  remove  the  direct  appearance  and  action  of  God 
from  a  material  sphere.  The  personification  of 
Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondary  powei-  in  rela- 
tion to  God ;  the  Logos,  in  the  double  sense  of 
Reason  {K6yos  fvSidOtTos)  and  Woixi  {\6yos  irpo- 
(popi/cJj),  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to 
the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Woi-d 
{Memra),  based  upon  the  common  formula  of  tbe 
jjophets,  is  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (first  ceni. 
B.C.),  in  which  "  the  Word  of  God''  is  commonly 
substituted  for  God  in  His  immediate,  personal  rela- 
tions with  man  {Introd.  to  Gospels,  p.  137);  and 
it  is  probable  that  round  this  traditional  renderin/; 
&  fuller  doctrine  grew  up.     But  there  is  a  ctei&r 
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diffarence  between  the  ide;i  of  the  Word  then  pre- 
Vileni  in  Palestine  and  that  cuiTent  at  Alexandria, 
lu  Palestine  the  Word  api-ears  as  the  outward  me- 
liiator  between  God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant ;  at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual 
connexion  which  opens  the  way  to  revelation.  The 
preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel  includes  the  element 
of  truth  in  both.  In  the  Greek  apocryphal  books 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  Word  (yet  coinp.  Wisd. 
xviii.  15).  For  the  Alexandrine  teaching  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  alone  to  Philo  (c.  B.C.  20 — a.d.  50) ; 
and  the  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
term,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  produces  the 
gi-eatest  confusion  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  Philo  lauguage  domineers  over  thought.  He 
has  no  one  clear  and  consistent  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  times  he  assigns  to  it  divine  attributes  and 
personal  action;  and  then  again  he  affirms  decidedly 
the  absolute  indivisibility  of  the  Divine  nature. 
The  tendency  ci  nr  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  twofold  personality  in  the  Godhead, 
though  he  shrinks  from  the  recognition  of  such  a 
doctrine  (De  Monarch.  §5;  De  Somn.  §37  ;  Quod, 
det.  pot.  ins.  §24;  De  Somn.  §39,  &c.).  Above 
ail,  his  idea  of  the  Logos  was  wholly  disconnected 
from  all  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the  philo- 
sophic substitute  for  them.  {Introd.  to  Gospels, 
138-141 ;  Dahne,  Jud.-Alex.  Relig.-Philos.  1834; 
Gfroier,  Philo,  &c.  1835  ;  Dorner,  Die  Lehre  v.d. 
Person  Christi,  i.  23  &'. ;  Liicke,  Comm.  i.  207,  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  literature.) 

II.  The  Patristic  Recognition  of  the  Pro- 
paedeutic Office  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
The  Divine  discipline  of  the  Jews  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  in  nature  essentially  moral.  The  lessons 
which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were  embodied  in 
the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this  was  not  in 
itself  a  complete  discipline  of  our  nature.  The 
reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  aftections,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incai-nation.  The  process  and  the  issue  in  the  two 
cases  were  widely  different,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementai-y.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  speculation  arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  All'  other  differences  between  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly 
included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of  method. 
In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to  God,  in 
the  other,  God  disclosed  Himself  gradually  to  man. 
Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practically 
(Kom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  It  laid  open  in- 
stinctive wants  which  it  could  not  satisfy.  It 
'ieared  away  error,  when  it  could  not  found  truth. 
It  swayed  the  foremost  minds  of  a  nation,  when  it 
left  the  mass  without  hope.  In  its  purest  and 
grandest  forms  it  was  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men 
M  Christ"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  §28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly 
recognised  by  many  of  the  gi-eatest  of  the  fathers. 
The  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justin  Martyr  on  "  the  Seminal  Word  "  finds  a 
clear  and  systematic  expression  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
wdria.  (Comp.  Redepenning,  Origenes,  i.  p. 
437-3.'  "  Every  race  of  men  participated  in  the 
Word.  '  And  they  who  lived  with  the  Word  were 
Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be  godless 
Jjflfci),  as  for  example,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates 
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and  Heraclitus,  and  those  like  theni'  (Just.  Mar^. 
Ap.  i.  46:  conap.  Ap.  i.  5,  28;  and  ii.  10,  13). 
"  Philosophy,"  says  Clement,  "  before  the  coming  oJ 
the  Lord,  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righleousneob ; 
and  now  it  proves  useful  for  godliness,  being  in 
some  sort  a  preliminary  discipline  (■TrpoTroiStria  ris 
o^icra)  for  those  who  reap  the  fruits  of  the  faith 
through  demonstration.  .  .  .  Perhaps  we  may  say 
that  it  was  given  to  the  Greeks  with  this  special 
object  [TTpoTjyovfifi'ws),  for  it  brought  {iiraida- 
ywyei)  the  Gret'k  nation  to  Christ,  as  the  Law 
brought  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  5, 
§28  ;  comp.  9,  §43,  and  16,  §80).  In  this  secse 
he  doe;  not  scruple  to  say  that  "  Philosophy  was 
given  as  a  peculiar  te.stament  (5io0^K7jj'i  to  the 
Greeks,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  Christian  philo- 
sophy"(<S'<)"OOT.  vi.  8,  §67  ;  comp.  5,  §41).  Oiigea, 
himself  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  speaks  with  less 
precision  as  to  the  educational  power  of  Philosophy, 
but  his  whole  works  bear  witness  to  its  influence. 
The  truths  which  philosopliers  taught,  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  were  from  God,  for 
"  God  manifested  these  to  them,  and  all  things  that 
have  been  nobly  said"  (c.  Csls.  vi.  3;  Philoc.  15). 
Augustine,  while  depreciating  the  claims  of  the 
great  Gentile  teachers,  allows  that  "  some  of  them 
made  great  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  received  help 
from  Heaven,  while  they  erred  as  far  as  they  w^ere 
hindered  by  human  frailty"  (Aug.  De  Civ.  ii.  7; 
comp.  De  Doctr.  Chr.  ii.  18).  They  had,  as  he 
elsewhere  says,  a  distant  vision  of  the  truth,  and 
learnt  from  the  teaching  of  nature  what  propheti 
leaint  from  the  Spirit  (^Serm.  IxNiii.  3,  cxl.  &<:.). 

But  while  many  thus  recognised  in  Philosophy 
the  free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men, 
the  same  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain 
the  partial  harmony  of  Philosojihy  and  Revelation 
by  an  original  connexion  of  the  two.  This  attempt, 
which  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  criticism  is  seen  tc 
be  essentially  fruitless  and  even  suicidal,  was  at 
least  more  plausible  in  the  first  centuries.  A  mul- 
titude of  writings  were  tlien  current  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes,  which  were  obvi- 
ously based  on  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  as  long  a^ 
they  were  received  as  genuine  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread  in  the  West 
before  the  rise  of  Philosophy.  And  on  the  cthei 
hand,  when  the  Fathers  ridicule  with  the  bitteresf 
scorn  the  contradictions  and  erroi's  of  philosophers, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  spoke  often  fresh 
from  a  conflict  with  degenerate  professors  of  systems 
which  had  long  lost  all  real  life.  Some,  indeed, 
there  were,  chiefly  among  the  Latins,  who  con- 
sistently inveighed  against  Philosophy.  But  even 
TertuUian,  who  is  among  its  fiercest  adversaries, 
allows  that  at  times  the  philosophers  hit  upon 
tnith  by  a  happy  chance  or  blind  good  fortune,  and 
yet  more  by  that  "  general  feeling  with  which  God 
was  pleased  to  endow  the  soul "  (Tert.  De  An.  2). 
The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  speculation  by 
heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
paragement by  their  catholic  antagonists.  Irenaeus 
endeavours  to  reduce  the  Giwstic  teachers  to  a 
dilemma:  either  the  philosophere  with  whom  thej" 
argued  knew  the  truth  or  they  did  not ;  if  they  did. 
the  Incarnation  was  superfluous ;  if  they  did  not, 
whence  comes  the  agreement  of  the  true  and  th« 
false?  {Adu.  Uaer.  ii.  14,  7).  Hippolytus  tollowa 
out  the  connexion  of  different  sects  with  earlier 
teachers  in  elaborate  detail.  TertuUian,  with  cha- 
racteristic energy,  declai-es  that  "  Philosophy  £ti> 
nishes  the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  hereiy      V/hat 
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(h«  afiks)  has  Athens  in  coniinon  with  Jerusiilem  f 
the  Academy  with  the  Church  ?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.  .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  for- 
ward a  Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Christianity,  i 
We  have  no  need  of  curious  inquiries  after  the 
coming  of  Christ  Jesus,  nor  of  investigation  alter 
the  Gospel"  (Tert.  De  Praescr.  Haer.  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
vei'sy  was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Philosophy  was  then  first  seen 
when  all  livalry  was  over,  and  it  became  possible 
to  contemplate  it  as  a  whole,  animated  by  a  great 
law,  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and 
liometimes  by  a  "  bold  venture  "  claiming  the  heri- 
tage of  Faith.  Yet  even  now  the  relations  of  the 
"  two  old  covenants" — Philosophy  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures — to  use  the  language  of  Clement — have 
been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has  been  done 
may  encourage  labour,  but  it  does  not  supersede  it. 
In  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  prepared 
the  way  for  Christianity  (Stanley,  p.  41)  ;  but  in 
the  West,  Sibyls  and  not  Philosophexs  are  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile 
teaching. 

III.  The  Development  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

The  complete  fitness  of  Greek  Philosophy  to  per- 
form this  propaedeutic  office  for  Christianity,  as  an 
exhaustive  eft/rt  of  reason  to  solve  the  great  pro- 
blems of  being,  must  be  apparent  after  a  detailed 
^■tudy  of  its  progress  and  cousummatwn ;  and  even 
the  simplest  outline  of  its  history  cannot  fail  to 
preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural  (or  even 
necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was 
governed. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
derive  Western  Philosophy  from  Eastern  sources 
have  signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish  it 
(Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  159  &c. ;  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  ii.  130  ;  Zeller,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  d.  Griechen, 
i.  18-34;  Max  Miiller,  On  Language,  84note),  and 
on  internal  grounds  it  is  most  improbable.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  degree  the  character  of  Greek 
Bp-eculation  may  have  been  influenced,  at  least  in  its 
eailiest  stages,  by  religious  ideas  which  were  ori- 
ginally introduced  fi'om  the  East ;  but  this  indirect 
influence  does  not  atTect  the  real  originality  of  the 
great  Greek  teachers.  The  spirit  of  pure  philosophy 
is  (as  has  been  already  seen)  wholly  alien  from 
Eastern  thought ;  and  it  was  comparatively  late 
when  even  a  Greek  ventured  to  separate  philosophy 
from  religion.  But  in  Greece  the  separation,  when 
it  was  once  effected,  remained  essentially  complete. 
The  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  might  or 
might  not  be  outwardly  reconcileable  with  the 
popular  faith ;  but  philosophy  and  faith  were  in- 
dependent. The  very  value  of  Greek  teaching  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is  possible,  a  result 
of  Rimple  Reason,  or,  if  Faith  asserts  its  prerogative, 
the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  In  this  we  have 
a  record  of  the  power  and  weakness  of  tne  human 
mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in 
the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  proposed  the  simplest  and  truest 
Kems  to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  Phi- 
losophy into  three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching 
to  the  era  of  tlie  Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of 
Aristotle,  the  third  to  tlie  Cluisuan  eia.     in  the 
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first  period  the  woild  objectively  is  ihe  gieat  centi* 
of  inquiry,  in  the  second,  the  "ideas"  of  thingi», 
truth,  and  being;  in  the  third,  the  chief  inierestoi 
philosophy  falls  back  upon  the  practical  conduct  ot 
life.  Successive  systems  overlap  each  other,  both 
in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but  broadly  the 
sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will  hold  gotd 
(Zeller,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen,  i.  Ill  &c.). 
After  the  Christian  era  philosophy  ceased  to  have 
any  true  vitality  m  Greece,  but  ii  made  fresh  effoits 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexandria 
and  Piome.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  afterwards 
of  Christianity:  at  liome  Stoicism  was  united  With 
the  vigoious  virtues  of  active  life.  Each  of  these 
great  divisions  must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The  pre-Socratio  Schools. — The  first  Greek 
philosophy  was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
follow  out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of 
earlier  poets.  Gradually  the  depth  and  variety  of 
the  problems  included  in  the  idea  of  a  cosmogony 
became  apparent,  and,  after  each  clue  had  been 
followed  out,  the  period  ended  in  the  negative 
teaching  of  the  Sophists.  The  questions  of  creation, 
of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter,  were 
pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble,  and 
speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  under- 
lies the  changing  forms  of  things  ? — this  was  th« 
primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Ionic  school  endea- 
voured to  find  an  answer.  TiiALES  (cir.  B.C.  GIO- 
625),  following,  as  it  seems,  the  genealogy  of 
Hesiod,  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenes  (cir. 
B.C.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as  the  more 
subtle  and  all-pervading  element ;  but  equally  with 
Thales  he  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal 
substance.  At  a  much  later  date  (cir.  B.C.  450) 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
represented  this  elementary  "  air "  as  endowed 
with  intelligence  (j'OTjcriy),  but  even  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  material  and  the  intelligent. 
The  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  (cir.  B.C.  460- 
357),  which  stands  in  close  connexicn  with  this 
form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and  mcie 
plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms  m- 
cluded  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another 
mode  of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school. 
In  place  of  one  definite  element  Anaximander 
(B.C.  610-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  trh  &-k(ioov] 
as  the  adequate  origin  of  all  special  existences.  And 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  later  Anaxagoras 
summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  line  of  speculation. 
"  All  things  were  together;  then  mind  {vovs)  Ci.me 
and  disposed  them  in  order"  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  6). 
Thus  we  aie  left  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate 
dualism. 

The  Eleatic  school  started  from  an  opposite 
point  of  view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  ma- 
terial things,  and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  fun- 
damental principle:  Xenophanes  (cir.  B.C.  530- 
50)  "  looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  s-iid  thai 
the  One  is  God"  (Arist.  Met.  i.  5,  rb  %v  dvai 
<p7)(Ti  rhv  6e6v).  "  Thales  saw  gods  in  all  things: 
Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God"  (Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Gr.  ii.  136).  That  which  is,  according  to 
Xenophanes,  must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immo- 
vable, unchangeable.  Parmenides  of  Elea  (b,C. 
500)  substituted  absti'act  "being"  for  "God"  id 
the  system  of  Xenophaius,  uiid  distUiguished  jviti 
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profiiBion  the  functions  of  sense  and  rejiso;;.  Sens*; 
tfaches  us  of  "  the  many,"  the  false  (phenomena^ : 
Reason  of  "  the  one,"  the  true  (the  absolute).  Zeno 
01  Elea  (cir.  B.C.  450)  developed  with  logical  inge- 
jjuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  our  perceptijons 
of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion,  for  instance),  and 
thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scepticism.  If 
the  one  alone  is,  the  phenomenal  world  is  ar 
illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of  Xenophaner., 
when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its  consequences, 
ended  in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  (b.c.  500)  offers  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and 
stands  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school, 
with  which  he  is  historically  connected.  So  far 
from  contrasting  the  existent  and  the  phenomenal, 
he  boldly  identified  being  with  change.  "  There 
ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be,  an  everliving  fire, 
unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished  in  due  mea- 
sure "  {a,iTT6iJLevov  fuerpa  Koi  airoffffevvi/xtvov 
uerpa,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  14,  §105).  Rest 
and  continuance  is  death.  That  which  is  is  the 
instantaneous  balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix,  7,  5ia  ttjs  ivavrtoTponTJs  TtpjxSadai,  to. 
ovTo).  Creation  is  the  play  of  the  Creator. 
Everywhere,  as  far  as  his  opinions  can  be  grasped, 
Heraclitus  makes  noble  "  guesses  at  truth  ;"  yet  he 
leaves  "fate"  {eliJ.apiJ.4vTi)  as  the  supreme  creator 
(Stob.  Eel.  i.  p.  69,  ap.  Ritter  &  Preller,  §42). 
The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law .  It 
may  have  been  by  a  natural  reaction  that  from 
these  wider  speculations  he  turned  his  thoughts 
inwards.  "  I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with 
conscious  pride  (Plut.  adv.  Col.  1118,  c.) ;  and  in 
this  respect  he  foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
as  Zeno  did  that  of  the  Sophists. 

The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (cir.  B.C.  840- 
510)  is  subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and 
political  theories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the 
course  of  speculation  ;  others  had  laboured  to  trace 
a  unity  in  the  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underly- 
ing element  or  in  the  idea  of  a  whole ;  he  sought  to 
combine  the  separate  harmony  of  parts  with  total 
unity.  Numerical  unity  includes  the  finite  and 
the  infinite ;  and  in  the  relations  of  number  there 
is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the 
fundamental  unit.  Thus  numbere  seemed  to  Pytha- 
goras to  be  not  only  "  patterns  "  of  things  {ruy 
ot/Tuv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (rris  ovfflas). 
How  he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being  it 
is  impossible  to  determine;  but  it  may  not  be 
wholly  fanciful  to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gi'ation  of  souls  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  succes- 
sive foims  of  life  an  outward  expression  of  a 
harmonious  law  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the 
physical  world.  (The  remains  of  the  pre-Socratic 
philcsopheis  have  been  collected  in  a  very  con- 
venient form  by  F.  Mullach  in  Didot's  Bihlioth.  Gr., 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  philosophy  was  thus  com- 
pi«ted.  All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought 
had  been  statea,  and  typical  answere  rendered. 
The  relation  of  spirit  and  matter  was  stiU  unsolved. 
Speculation  issued  in  dualism  (Anaxagoi-as),  mate- 
rialism (Democritus),  or  pantheism  (Xenophanes). 
On  one  side  reason  was  made  the  sole  criterion  of 
truth  (PaiTuenides)  ;  on  the  other,  experience  (Hera- 
clitus). As  yet  there  was  no  rest,  and  the  Sophists 
piepared  the  way  for  a  new  method. 

Whatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
U>  the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  projwrato.'y 
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to  that  of  Socrates.  All  attempts  to  aiTive  at 
certainty  by  a  study  of  the  world  had  faile<l :  aiight 
it  noi  seem,  then,  that  trutli  is  subjective  ?  "  Man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things."  Sensations  jve 
inodifigd  by  the  individual  •  and  may  not  this  hcid 
good  universally  ?  The  conclusion  was  applied  to 
morals  and  politics  with  feai'less  skill.  The  belief 
in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well-nigh  banished ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  perfecting  the 
instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against  them 
Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  precision 
unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the  place  of 
things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  Pi-o- 
tagoras,  but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  it. 

2.  TIte  Socratic  Schools. — In  the  second  period 
of  Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were 
both  changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  specula- 
tions which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  borne 
among  the  more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies. 
And  at  the  same  time  inquiry  was  turned  from  the 
outward  world  to  the  inward,  from  theories  of  the 
origin  and  relation  of  things  to  theories  of  our 
knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy  of  ideas,  using 
the  tenn  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a  philosopny 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Gjeek  speculation 
reached  its  greatest  gloiy  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philosophy  ceased  with  it. 
In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  civil  disturbances  which 
followed,  men's  thoughts  were  chiefly  directed  to 
questions  of  personal  duty. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  {Met. 
M.  4)  characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (b.c. 
468-399)  places  his  scientific  position  in  the  clssrcst 
light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says,  which  we  may 
rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  inductive  reasoning, 
and  general  definition  {rovs  TtiraKTiKovs  \6yovs 
Koi  rb  6pi(f(T6ai  Kad6\ov).  By  the  first  he  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  peimanent  element  which 
underlies  the  changing  forms  of  appearances  and 
the  varieties  of  opinion :  by  the  second  he  fixed  the 
tiuth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  But,  besides  this, 
Socrates  rendered  another  service  to  truth.  He 
changed  not  only  the  method  but  also  the  subject 
of  philosophy  (Cic.  Acad.  Fast.  i.  4).  Ethics 
occupied  in  his  investigations  the  primary  place 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  Physics.  The 
great  aim  of  his  induction  was  to  establish  the 
sovereignty  of  Virtue ;  aud  before  entering  on  othz." 
speculations  he  determined  to  obey  the  Delphian 
maxim  and  "know  himself"  (Plat.  Phaedr.  229). 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  first  effort  Ik 
this  direction  that  Socrates  regarded  all  the  res'ilts 
which  he  derived  as  like  in  kmd.  Knowl-fidge 
{fTTiffTTifxri)  was  equally  absolute  and  authoritative, 
whether  it  referred  to  the  laws  of  intellectual 
operations  or  to  questions  of  molality.  A  conclu- 
sion in  geometry  and  a  conclusion  on  conduct  wer» 
set  forth  as  time  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  vice  was 
only  another  name  for  ignorance  (Xen.  Mem.  iii. 
9,  4 ;  Arist.  Eth.  Eitd.  i.  5).  Everyone  was  sup- 
posed to  have  within  him  a  faculty  absolutely 
leading  to  right  action,  just  as  the  mind  neoessaiily 
decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space  and  number, 
when  each  step  in  the  proposition  is  clearly  stated. 
Socrates  practically  neglected  the  determinative 
power  of  the  will.  His  great  gloiy  was,  however, 
cleai'ly  connected  with  this  fundamental  error  in  his 
system.  He  affinned  tiie  existence  of  a  universal 
law  of  right  and  wrong.  He  connected  philosophy 
with  action,  both  in  detail  and  in  general.  On  the 
one  side  be  upheld  the  supremacy  of  Conscience,  ob 
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Ihe  other  the  workingj  of  Providence.  Not  the 
least  fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was 
what  mav  be  called  its  desultoriness.  He  formed 
no  complete  system.  He  wrote  nothing.  He 
iittracted  and  impressed  his  readers  by  his  many- 
siJed  natuie.  He  helped  others  to  give  birth  to 
thoughts,  to  use  his  favourite  image,  but  he  was 
barren  himself  (Plat.  Theaet.  p.  150).  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were 
maintained  by  some  of  his  professed  followers  who 
caiTiad  out  isolated  fragments  of  his  teaching  to 
extreme  conclusions.  Some  adopted  his  method 
(Euclides,  cir.  B.C.  400,  the  Megarians) ;  others  his 
subject.  Of  the  latter,  one  section,  following  out 
his  proposition  of  the  identity  of  self-command 
(iyKpiTda)  with  virtue,  professed  an  utter  disregard 
of  everything  material  (Antisthenes,  cir.  B.C.  366, 
the  Ci/nics),  while  the  other  (Aristippus,  cir.  B.C. 
366,  the  Cyrenaics),  inverting  the  maxim  that 
virtue  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasui'e,  took 
immediate  pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

These  "  minor  Socratic  schools  "  were,  however, 
premature  and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths 
which  they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time 
iu  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato  alone  (b.c.  430- 
347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teaching, 
was  the  true  successor  of  Socrat«s  ;  with  fuller  detail 
and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  his  philosophy 
was  as  manysided  as  that  of  his  master.  Thus  it 
is  impossible  to  construct  a  consistent  Platonic 
system,  though  many  Platonic  doctrines  are  suffi- 
ciently marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed  two  com- 
manding powers,  which,  though  apparently  incom- 
patible, are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary :  a 
matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagi- 
nation. By  the  first  he  refuted  the  great  fallacies 
of  the  Sophists  on  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and 
right,  carrying  out  in  this  the  attacks  of  Socrates  ; 
by  the  other  he  endeavoured  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  appearance  and  reality,  and  gain  an 
approach  to  the  eternal.  His  famous  doctrines  of 
Ideas  and  Recollection  (a.t>6.fji.v7icns)  are  a  solution  by 
imagination  of  a  logical  difficulty.  Socrates  had 
shown  the  existence  of  general  notions ;  Plato  felt 
constrained  to  attribute  to  them  a  substantive 
existence  (Arist.  Met.  M.  4).  A  glorious  vision 
gave  completeness  to  his  view.  The  unembodied 
spirits  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  of  the 
"  ideas "  of  things  {Phaedr.  247) ;  the  law  of 
their  embodiment  was  sensibly  portrayed  ;  and  the 
more  or  less  vivid  remembrance  of  supramundane 
realities  in  this  life  was  traced  to  antecedent  facts. 
All  men  were  thus  supposed  to  have  been  face  to 
face  with  Truth :  the  object  of  teaching  was  to 
bring  back  impressions  latent  but  uneffaced. 

The  "myths"  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  play 
a  most  important  part  in  his  system.  They  answer 
in  the  philosopher  to  Faith  in  the  Christian.  In 
dealing  with  immortality  and  judgment  he  leaves 
the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures,  as  he  says,  on  a 
rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  {Phaed. 
85  D  ;  Gorg.  523  A).  "  The  peril  and  the  prsze 
are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great"  {Phaed.  114, 
C,  .~'\  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seeiH  puerile 
ind  noiculous ;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and 
clearer  means  of  gaining  the  desired  end,  the  judg- 
ment would  be  just  {Gorg.  527  A).  But.  as  it  is, 
thus  only  can  he  connect  the  seen  and  tne  unseen. 
The  myths,  then,  mark  the  limit  of  his  dialectics. 
They  are  not  merely  a  poetical  picture  of  truth 
sdready  gained,    or  a  populaj-  illustiation   of  nis 
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I  teaching,  but  real  eftbrts  to  pencti-.ite  beyond  the 
depths  of  argumen*..  '1  liey  show  that  his  method 
was  not  commeiisurate  with  his  instinct. ve  dwires; 
and  point  out  in  inielliniole  outlines  the  subjects  oi 
which  man  loolts  fii-  revelation.  Such  are  the 
relations  of  the  human  mind  to  truth  (Phaedr.  246- 
249)  ;  the  pre-existence  and  immortality  of  the 
»"ul  (J/eno,  81-3;  Phaedr.  110-2;  Tim.  41); 
the  state  of  future  retribution  {Gorg.  523-5:  Rep. 
X.  614-6) ;  the  revolutions  of  the  world  {Polit.  2fe9 
Compare  also  -S^^/npos.  189-91;  203-5;  Zeller, 
Philos.  d.  Griech.  361-3,  who  gives  the  literature  of 
the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle 
(B.C.  384-322)  lies  in  the  use  which  Plato  thus  made 
of  imagination  as  the  exponent  of  instinct.  The  dia- 
lectic of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle, 
and  Aristotle  exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  net 
unworthy  of  Plato ;  but  Aristotle  never  allows 
imagination  to  influence  his  final  decision.  He 
elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and  he  used  it  with 
perfect  fairness.  His  writings,  if  any,  contain  the 
highest  utterance  of  piu-e  reason.  Looking  back  on 
all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he  pronounced 
a  calm  and  final  judgment.  For  him  many  of  the 
conclusions  which  others  had  maintained  were 
valueless,  because  he  showed  that  they  rested  on 
feeling,  and  not  on  argument.  This  stern  severity 
of  logic  gives  an  indescribable  pathos  to  those 
passages  in  which  he  touches  on  the  highest  hopes 
of  men  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  more  truly  atiect- 
ing  chapter  in  ancient  literature  than  that  in  which 
he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned  sentences  the  issue 
of  his  inquiry  into  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Part  of  it  may  be  immortal,  but  that  part  is  im- 
personal {De  An.  iii.  5).  This  was  the  sentence 
of  reason,  and  he  gives  expression  to  it  without 
a  word  of  protest,  and  yet  as  one  who  knew  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  involved^  The 
conclusion  is,  as  it  were,  the  epitaph  of  free  specu- 
lation. Laws  of  observation  and  argument,  rules 
of  action,  principles  of  government  remain,  but 
there  is  no  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who 
gave,  however,  the  final  development  to  the  original 
conception  of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  "  ide;is '' 
(general  definitions)  were  mere  abstractions ;  with 
Plato  they  had  an  absolute  existence ;  with  Aristotle 
they  had  no  existence  separate  from  things  in  which 
they  were  realized,  though  the  form  {fiop<pi}),  which 
answers  to  the  Platonic  idea,  was  held  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  thing  itself  (comp.  Zeller,  Philos.  d. 
Griech.  i.  119,  120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the 
systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  Tct 
been  noticed.  In  both.  Ethics  is  a  part  of  Politics. 
The  citizen  is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this 
doctrine  finds  its  most  extravagant  development  i>) 
theory,  though  his  life,  and,  in  some  places,  his 
teaching,  were  directly  opposed  to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg. 
p.  527  D).  This  practical  inconsequence  was  due,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  the  condition  of  Athens  at  the 
time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  national  feeling ;  and,  in  fact,  the  absolute 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body  includes 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
Aristotle  the  "  political "  character  of  man  is 
defined  with  greater  precision,  and  brought  withm 
narrower  limits.  The  breaking-up  of  the  small  Greek 
states  had  prepared  the  way  for  more  -omprehen- 
,".:Te  views  of  human  fellowshij),  without  destroyinj! 
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entirely  to  Ethics  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  7),  Pat  be 
diflered  widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  o! 
happiness.  The  happiness  at  which  the  win;  man 
aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary 
gratification,  but  in  lifelong  pleasure.  It  diws  not 
consist  necessarily  in  excitement  or  motion,  Viut 
often  in  absolute  tranquillity  (arapa^la).  "IJie 
wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the  lack  "  (Diog.  Laert. 
X.  118),  for  "  virtue  alone  is  inseparable  from  plea- 
sure" {id.  138).  To  live  happily  and  to  live 
wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible  phrases 
(id.  140).  But  it  followed  as  a  corollai7  from  his 
view  of  happiness,  that  the  Gods,  who  were  assumed 
to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were  absolutely 
free  from  the  distractions  and  emotions  consequent 
on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man  {id.  139;  comp. 
Lucr.  ii.  645-7).  All  thing?  were  supposed  to  come 
into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away ;  and  the 
study  of  Nature  was  chiefly  useful  as  dispelling  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  Gods  and  death  by  which 
the  multitude  are  tormented.  It  is  obvious  how 
such  teaching  would  degenerate  in  practice.  The 
individual  was  left  master  of  his  own  life,  free  from 
all  regard  to  any  higher  law  than  a  refined  selfish- 
ness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  'Jaims 
of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
Zeno  of  Citium  (cir.  B.C.  280),  with  equal  partiality, 
advocated  a  purely  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  was  complete.  The 
infinite,  chance-formed  worlds  of  the  one  stand  over 
against  the  one  harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  side  are  Gods  regardless  of  material  things, 
on  the  other  a  Being  pemieating  and  vivifying  all 
creation.  This  difference  necessarily  found  its  chiet 
expression  in  Ethics.  For  when  the  Stoics  taught 
that  there  were  only  two  principles  of  things,  Matter 
(rb  TTcitrxoi'),  and  God,  Fate,  Reason — for  the  names 
were  many  by  which  it  was  fasliione<l  and  quickened 
(rb  TToiovv) — it  followed  that  the  active  principle 
in  man  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  his  duty  is  to 
live  conformably  to  nature  (rb  SfioXoyovfifvws  [-rp 
tpvffei]  Cvf)-  By  "  Nature  "  some  understood  the 
nature  of  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universe ; 
but  both  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of 
the  whole,  and  not  particular  passions  or  impulses. 
Good,  therefore,  was  but  one.  All  external  things 
were  indifferent.  Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  man.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  thai 
of  Epicurus,  practically  left  man  to  himself.  Bet 
it  was  worse  in  its  final  results  than  Epicurism,  for 
it  made  him  his  own  god.* 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  wei-e 
agreed.  They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and 
culture  of  the  individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both 
systems  belonged  to  a  period  of  corruption  and 
decay.  They  were  the  efforts  of  the  man  to  sup- 
port himself  in  the  rain  of  the  state.  But  at  the 
same  time  this  assertion  of  individual  independence 
and  breaking  down  of  local  connexions  perfoj-meiJ 
an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Christianity. 
It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  cor- 
responding to  the  Dispei'sion  for  the  Jews.  Men,  as 
men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done 
before.      Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by 

^  the  arguments  of  the  Epicureans.     The  unity  of  the 

Btudy^  and  accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  ac-  I  human  conscience  was  vigorously  aflimied  by  ihe 
ceptation  of  the  tenn  [Epicureans,  i.  570],  as  Stoics  (comp.  Antoninus,  iv.  4,  33,  with  Gataker's 
the  criterion   of  truth.      Physics  he  subordinated    notes). 


(he  ftindamental  truth  of  the  necessity  of  social 
union  for  perfect  life.  But  in  the  next  generation 
this  was  lost.  The  wars  of  the  Succession  obliterated 
the  idea  of  society,  and  Philosophy  was  content  with 
«imiiig  at  individual  happiness. 

The  coming  change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  sceptics.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like 
mfvuner  the  scepticism  of  the  PyiThonists  marks  the 
close  of  the  second  (Stilpo,  cir.  B.C.  290 ;  Pyr- 
RHON,  cir.  B.C.  290).  But  the  Pyrrhonists  rendered 
no  positive  service  to  the  cause  of  Philosophy,  as  the 
Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of  language.  Their 
immediate  influence  was  limited  in  its  range,  and  it 
is  oniy  as  a  symptom  that  the  rise  of  the  school  is 
important.  But  in  this  respect  it  foreshows  the 
character  of  after-Philosophy  by  denying  the  foun- 
dation of  all  higher  speculations.  Thus  all  interest 
sras  turned  to  questions  of  practical  morality. 
Hitnertc  morality  had  been  based  as  a  science  upon 
mental  analysis,  but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was 
made  subsei-vient  to  law  and  custom.  Immediate 
experience  was  held  to  be  the  rule  of  life  (comp. 
Ritter  and  Preller,  §350). 

3.  The  post-Socratic  Schools. — After  Aristotle, 
Philosophy,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  took  a  new 
direction.  The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been 
shown,  coimected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  perma- 
nent element  which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates 
placed  Virtue,  truth  in  action,  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  of  things.  Plato  went  further,  and  main- 
tained that  these  ideas  are  alone  traly  existent. 
Aristotle,  though  differing  in  terms,  yet  only  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction,  when  he  attributed  to 
Form,  not  an  independent  existence,  but  a  fashion- 
ing, vivifying  powa*  in  all  individual  objects.  But 
fiom  this  point  speculation  took  a  mainly  personal 
direction.  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  ceased  to  exist.  This  was  due  both  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  to  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  Socratic  method  to 
solve  the  deep  mysteries  of  being.  Aristotle  had, 
indeed,  laid  the  wide  foundations  of  an  inductive 
svstem  of  physics,  but  few  were  inclined  to  contir»ue 
his  work.  The  physical  theories  which  were  brought 
forward  were  merely  adaptations  from  earlier  phi- 
losophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite 
systems  are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in 
ail  ages.  On  the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the 
character  of  actions  is  to  be  judged  by  their  results  ; 
en  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the 
actions  themselves.  Pleasure  is  the  test  of  right 
in  one  case  ;  an  assumed,  or  discovered,  law  of  our 
nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  perfect  and 
the  balance  of  human  faculties  undisturbed,  it  is 
evident  that  both  systems  would  give  identical 
results.  As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  error  on 
each  side,  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  rival  schools 
of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who  practically  divided 
the  suffrages  of  the  mass  of  educated  men  in  the 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era. 

Epicurus  (b.c.  352-270)  defined  the  object  of 
Philosophy  to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  ho  regarded 
as  superfluous.     He  rejected  dialectics  as  a  useless 


*  This  statement,  which  is  true  gen^TjUty,  Is  open  to  |  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  belief  in  l>lvine  roww 
Biiwir  esceptions.    The  famous  bymn  of  Cle*i!th<«  is  our     (mnllacii,  Fraoni-  i'hilot.  p.  161). 
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Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism  de» 
^nei'ated  into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  au- 
thoritative rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took 
refuge  io  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  '■  common  sense,"  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Car- 
MEADES  \B.c.  213-129)  combated  these  views,  and 
showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  declare 
*he  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects,  of 
things.  Tbhus  the  slight  philosophical  basis  of  the 
later  schools  was  undermined.  Scepticism  remained 
as  the  last  issue  of  speculation ;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  declaration  of  Seneca  (^Quaest.  Nat.  vii. 
32),  Scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  taught  as  a 
system.  The  great  teachere  had  sought  rest,  and 
in  the  end  they  found  unrest.  No  science  of  life 
could  be  established.  The  reason  of  the  few  failed 
to  create  an  esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  happiness. 
For  in  this  they  all  agreed,  that  the  blessings  of 
philosophy  were  not  for  the  mass.  A  "  Gospel 
preached  to  the  poor"  was  as  yet  unknown. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophei-s  fell  short  of 
their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the 
work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  universal 
Church.  They  revealed  the  wants  and  the  instincts 
of  men  with  a  clearness  and  vigour  elsewhere  un- 
attainable, for  their  sight  was  dazzled  by  no  reflec- 
tions from  a  purer  faith.  Step  by  step  great  ques- 
tions were  proposed — Fate,  Providence — Conscience, 
Law — the  State,  the  Man — and  answers  were  given, 
which  ai"e  the  more  instructive  because  they  are 
generally  one-sided.  The  discussions,  which  were 
primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time  influenced  the 
opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who  spoke  of 
"  an  unknown  God "  had  an  audience  who  could 
understand  him,  not  at  Athens  only  or  Rome,  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  complete  course  of  Philosophy  was  run  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed 
systems  afterwards  which  offered  some  novel 
features.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  united 
with  various  elements  of  Eastern  specQlation,  and 
for  several  centuries  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence on  Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism 
was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and 
exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  Philosophy. 
Of  the  first  nothing  can  be  said  here.  It  arose  onlj 
when  Christianity  was  a  recognised  spiritual  power, 
and  was  influenced  both  positively  and  negatively 
by  the  Gospel.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
efforts  to  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  Paganism, 
which  found  their  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian. 
These  have  no  independent  value  as  an  expression 
of  original  thought;  but  the  Roman  Stoicism  calls 
foi  brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connexion  with 
Christian  morality  (Seneca,  f  ^•'^-  65 ;  Epic- 
Wtus,  t  cir.  A.D.  115;  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, 121-180).  The  belief  in  this  connexion 
foimd  a  singular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  cor- 
responder.ee  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was 
widely  received  in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De 
Vir.  ill.  xH.).     And  lately  a  distinguished  writer 
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(Mill,  On  Liberty,  p.  58,  quoted  by  Staniey, 
Eastern  Ch.  Lect.  VI.,  apparently  with  approh*- 
tion)  has  speculated  on  the  "tragical  fact"  tliat 
Constantine,  and  not  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  The  superficial  coincidences  of 
Stoicism  with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language^ 
might  easily  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  Antoninus, 
Praef.  pp.  xi.  &c.),  and  in  considering  these  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remember  that  Semitic  thought 
and  phraseology  must  have  exercised  gi'cat  influenct 
on  Stoic  teaching  (Grant,  Oxford  Essays,  1858 
p.  82).''  But  beneath  this  external  resemblance  oi 
Stoicism  to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics  were  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  it.  For  good  and  for  evil 
they  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Their  highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanks- 
giving "  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are  " 
(comp.  Anton,  i.).  Their  worship  was  a  sublime 
egotism.'  The  conduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an 
art,  guided  in  individual  actions  by  a  conscious 
reference  to  reason  {Anton,  iv.  2,  3,  v.  32),  and  not 
a  spontaneous  process  rising  naturally  out  of  one 
vital  principle.*  The  wise  man,  "  wrapt  in  him- 
self" (vii.  28),  was  supposed  to  look  with  perfect 
indifference  on  the  changes  of  time  (iv.  49) ;  and 
yet  beneath  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a 
prey  to  a  hopeless  sadness.  In  words  he  appealed 
to  the  great  law  of  fate  which  rapidly  sweeps  all 
things  into  oblivion  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv. 
2,  14,  vi.  15) ;  but  there  is  no  confidence  in  any 
future  retribution.  In  a  certain  sense  the  elements 
of  which  we  are  composed  are  eternal  (v.  13),  for 
they  are  incorporated  in  other  parts  of  the  universe, 
but  we  shall  cease  to  exist  (iv.  14,  21,  vi.  24, 
vii.  10).  Not  only  is  there  no  recognition  of  com- 
munion between  an  immortal  man  and  a  personal 
God,  but  the  idea  is  excluded.  Man  is  but  an  atom 
in  a  vast  universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufi'erings 
are  measured  solely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole 
{Anton.  X.  5,  6,  20,  xii.  26,  vi.  45,  v.  22,  vii.  9), 
God  is  but  another  name  for  "  the  mind  of  the 
universe "  (6  tov  '6Kov  vovs,  v.  30),  "  the  soul  of 
the  world"  (iv.  40),  "the  reason  that  ordereth 
matter"  (vi.  1),  "universal  nature"  (^  rStv  '6Ka>v 
(pvffii,  vii.  33,  ix.  1 ;  comp.  x.  1),  and  is  even 
identified  with  the  world  itself  {rod  ytwiic  xvrot 
nSfffiov,  xii.  1 ;  comp.  Gataker  on  iv.  23).  Thus 
the  Stoicism  of  M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  (Gataker,  Praef. 
p.  xviii.),  but  without  their  foundation,  which  can 
find  no  place  in  his  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  his  reflections  without  emotion,  but  they  ha-<« 
no  creative  energy.  They  are  the  last  strain  ot  a 
dying  creed,  and  in  themselves  have  no  sf«cial 
affinity  to  the  new  faith.  Christianity  necessarilT 
includes  whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  the; 
affect  to  supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  do 
not  lead  to  it.  The  real  elements  of  greatness  ia 
M.  Aurelius  are  many,  and  truly  Roman  ;  but  the 
study  of  his  Meditations  by  the  side  of  the  N.  T. 
can  leave  little  doubt  that  he  could  not  have  helped 


•>  Cltiuiu,  the  birthplace  of  Zeno,  was  a  Phoenician  co- 
lony; HeriUus,  his  pupil,  was  a  Carthaginian;  Chrysippus 
was  bom  at  Soli  or  Tarsus ;  of  his  scholars  and  successors, 
Zeno  and  Antipatet  were  natives  of  Tarsus,  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylonia.  In  the  next  generation,  Posidonlus  W9S  •» 
native  of  Apamea  in  Syria ;  and  Epictetus,  the  noblest  of 
Stoics,  was  born  at  Hisrapolis  In  Pbrygia. 

"  Seneca,  Ep.  53,  11  ;  "  Est  aliquld  quo  sapiens  ante- 
cedat  Deum :  ille  beneficio  naturae  non  timet,  suo  sapiens." 
Oomp.  Sp.  41      Anton.  xlL  2t>    6  cxdorov  vovi  debs  ku 


iKiWev  ineppvriKe,    Comp.  v.  10. 

d  This  explains  the  well-known  reference  of  Marcos 
Aurelius  to  the  Christians.  They  were  ready  to  die  "  ot 
mere  obstinacy "  (kotoi  xj/tKriv  ■na.pa.To^i.v,  i.  e.  faith)  ^ 
whereas,  he  says,  this  readiness  ought  to  come  "  from 
personal  judgment  after  due  calculation "  (aTrb  I6uc^« 
(cpiVeios  ....  AeAoyio-fxeVojs  .  . .  .  xi.  3).  So  also  Epictetn* 
(Dits.  Ix.  7,  6)  contrasts  the  fortitude  gained  by  "habit," 
ty  the  Galilaeans,  with  the  true  fortitude  based  on  "  reason 
and  demoustratioD  " 
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lo   give   a   national   standing-place   to   a   C&tholic 

Church.* 

IV.  Christianity  in  contact  with  Ancient 

PaiLOSOPHY. 

The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tiAoitj  with  Western  Philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where 
"  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics"  (Acts  xvii.  18) — the  representatives,  that 
is,  of  the  two  great  moral  schools  which  divided  the 
West — "  encountered  him  ; "  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  apostolic  writings  to  show  that  it  exercised  any 
important  influence  upon  the  early  Church  (comp. 
1  Cor.  i.  22-4.').  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Eastern 
speculation,  which,  as  it  was  less  scientific  in  fonn, 
penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  "philosophy"  against  which  the  Co- 
lossians  were  warned  (Col.  ii.  8)  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements 
similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in 
various  shapes  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism 
and  a  superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16- 
23);  and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to 
Ephesus,  in  which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise 
of  false  teaching  (Acts  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of 
error  may  be  traced,  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due 
more  or  less  to  the  same  influence.  One  of  these 
was  a  vain  spiritualism,  insisting  on  ascetic  observ- 
ances and  interpreting  the  resurrection  as  a  moral 
change  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16-18) ;  the 
other  a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iii. 
13,  y6r]T€s).  The  former  is  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly "  false-styled  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi.  20),  abound- 
ing in  "  profane  and  old  wives'  fables "  (1  Tim. 
iv.  7)  and  empty  discussions  (i.  6,  vi.  20) ;  the 
latter  has  a  close  connexion  with  earlier  tendencies 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  19),  and  with  the  traditional 
accounts  of  Simon  Magus  (comp.  Acts  viii.  9),  whose 
working  on  the  early  Church,  however  obscure,  was 
unquestionably  most  important.  These  antagonistic 
and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found  a 
wide  development  in  later  times  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able tliat  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinction  of 
the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer,  the  Demiurge  and 
the  true  God,  which  foiined  so  essential  a  tenet  of 
the  Gnostic  schools,  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (comp. 
Thiersch,  Versuch  zur  Herst.  d.  hist.  Standp,  &c., 
231-304). 

The  writings  of  the  sub-apostolic  age,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr 
{Dial.  2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Christianity  and  Philosophy.  "The  heretical  sys- 
tems again  aie  too  obscure  and  complicated  to  illus- 
trate more  than  the  general  admixture  of  foreign 
(especially  Eastern)  tenets  with  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing. One  book,  however,  has  been  preserved  in 
various  shapes,  which,  though  still  imaccountably 
neglected  in  Church  histories,  contains  a  vivid  deli- 
neation of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Christian- 
ity had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
The  Qementine  Homilies  (ed.  Dressel,  1853)  and 
Recognitions  (ed.  Gersdorf,  1838)  are  a  kind  of 
PHiloccphy  of  Religion,  and  in  subtlety  and  rich- 
ness ol  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writings. 
The  p)i,ture  which  the  supposed  author  draws  of 
his  eai-ty  religious  doubts  is  evidently  taken  from 


•  The  ivri  tings  of  Epictetus  contain  in  the  main  the 
»me  system,  but  with  somewhat  lege  arrogance.  It  mav 
be  remarked  that  the  silence  of  Epictetus  a'jd  M.  Aurei  .«^ 
lutne  tciuhingof  Christianity  can  hardly  be  eipicinet*  •jy 
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life  (Clem.  Recogn.  i.  1-3 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  i. 
43,  E.  T.)  ;  and  in  the  discussions  whieli  'oiiow 
there  are  clear  traces  of  Western  as  well  as  Ea.>t<srD 
philosophy  (Uhlhorn,  Die  Hoin.  u.  Recogn.  d.  Clein. 
Rom.  pp.  404  &c.). 

At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity 
and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a  new  fielc  of  specula- 
tion, or  rather  the  two  systems  were  presented  in 
forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of 
the  time.  According  to  the  commonly  I'eceived 
report,  Origen  was  the  scholar  of  Ammonius  Saccao, 
who  first  gave  consistency  to  the  later  Platonism, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the  contemporary  of 
Plotinus  (a.D.  205-270),  who  was  its  noblest  expo- 
sitor. Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart  from  its  his- 
toric basis  and  human  elements.  The  separation 
between  the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet  the  splen- 
dour of  the  one-sided  spiritualism  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists  attracted  'vex  some  cases  the  admiration  of 
the  Christian  Fathers  (Basil,  Theodoret),  and  the 
wide  circulation  of  the  writings  of  the  pseudo-Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  served  to  propagate  many  ol 
their  doctrines  tmder  an  orthodox  name  among  the 
schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  middle  ages  (Vogt, 
Neu-Platonismus  u.  Chrtstenthum,  1836  ;  Herzog, 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  Neu-Plntonismus). 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrine  Fathers  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of 
our  own  time.  If  Christianity  be  Truth,  it  must 
have  points  of  special  connexion  with  all  nations 
and  all  periods.  The  difference  of  character  in  th« 
constituent  writings  of  the  N.  T.  are  evidently 
typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a  form  (if  tech- 
nical language  may  be  used)  now  ethical,  now 
logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect  thus 
indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  harmonious 
whole.  Clement  rightly  maintained  that  there  is  a 
"  gnosis "  in  Christianity  distinct  fi-om  the  errors 
of  Gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  premature  attempt 
to  connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier  systems ;  the 
former  a  result  of  conflict  grounded  on  Faith  (Moh 
ler,  Patrologie,  424  &c.).  Christian  Philosophy 
may  be  in  one  sense  a  contradiction  in  tenns,  for 
Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first  principles 
from  revelation,  and  not  fi  om  simple  reason ;  but 
there  is  no  less  a  true  Philosophy  of  Christianity 
which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these,  by  their 
form,  their  substance,  and  their  consequences,  meet 
the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The  expo- 
sition of  such  a  Philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
modern  Origec,  [B.  F.  W.] 

PHIN'EES  (*»/€€$:  Phinees).  1.  The  sor 
of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron,  the  great  hero  of  tht 
Jewish  priesthood  (1  Esdr.  v.  5;  viii.  2,  29**  2 
Esdr.  i.  26  ;  Ecclus.  xlv.  23  ;    1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

2.  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli,  2  Esdr.  i.  2a:  but 
the  insertion  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(in  this  place  only)  is  evidentlv  an  eiTor,  since  Ezra 
belonged  to  the  line  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  oi 
Ithamar.  It  probably  arose  fiom  a  confusion  of 
the  name  with  that  of  the  great  Phinehas,  wbc  \vaE 
Ezra's  forefather. 

3.  A  Priest  or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father 
of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63). 


ignorance.  It  seems  tb/"'.  iO»  pnilosopher  would  not  nofsM 
(in  word)  the  beljc'rei.  Comp.  Lardner,  Work*,  vU.  SM-' 
*  Here  the  L/X.  hss  ^t•o(w;. 
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4.  (♦iwe:  Sinone)  1  Esdr.  v.  31.     rpASEAH, 

PinN'EHAS  (Dm^S,  i.e.  Pinchas:  *iv(4s; 
but  once  in  Pent,  and  uniHirmly  elsewhere,  ^ftvtfs ; 
Jos.  ♦tvee'ffTjs  :  Phinees).  Son  of  Eleazar  and  gi-and- 
soa  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded 
is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel,  an  unknown 
pereon,  who  is  identiHed  by  the  Rabbis  with  Jethro 
the  Midianite  {Targ.  Pseudojon.  on  Exod.  vi.  25. 
Wigenseil's  Sola  viii.  6).  Phinehas  is  memorable 
for  having  while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  zeal  and 
energy  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licentious  idola- 
try of  Shittim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation 
^^Num.  XXV.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewaided  by  the 
special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  family  for  ever 
(10-13).  This  seems  to  have  raised  him  at  once  to 
a  very  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition 
by  which  the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi.  6). 
Many  years  later  he  also  headed  the  party  who 
were  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  remonstrate  against 
the  Altar  which  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  were 
reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii. 
13-32).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he  received 
an  allotment  of  his  own — a  hill  on  Mount  Ephraim 
which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-Pinchas.  Here  his 
father  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33). 

During  the  life  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites 
or  Korhites  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred 
tent  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chr. 
ix.  20).  After  Eleazar's  death  he  became  high 
priest — the  3rd  of  the  series.  In  this  capacity  he 
is  introduced  as  giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation 
during  the  struggle  with  the  Benjamites  on  the 
matter  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  Where  the  Ark 
and  tabeiTiacle  were  stationed  at  that  time  is  not 
clear.  From  ver.  1  we  should  infer  that  they 
were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  vera.  18,  26,  it  seems 
equally  probable  that  they  were  at  Bethel  (which 
is  also  the  statement  of  Josephus,  Ant.  v.  2,  §11). 
Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter  vei-ses  may 
mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  "  house  of  God,"  and  refer  to  the  taber- 
nacle at  Shiloh.  But  wherever  the  Ark  may  have 
been,  there  was  the  aged  priest  "  standing  before 
it,"  and  the  oracle  which  he  delivered  was  one 
which  must  have  been  fully  in  accordance  with  his 
own  vehement  temper, "  Shall  we  go  out  to  battle  .  . . 
or  shall  we  cease?"  And  the  answer  was,  "  Go  up  : 
for  to-morrow  I  will  deliver  them  into  your  hand." 
The  memory  of  this  champion  of  Jehovah  was 
very  dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and 
devoted  priest.  The  numerous  references  to  him 
in  the  later  literature  all  adopt  the  same  tone.  He 
is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (cvi.  30,  31) 
in  the  identical  phrase  which  is  consecrated  for  ever 
by  its  use  in  reference  to  the  great  act  of  faith  of  Abra- 
ham ;  a  phrase  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
in  the  Bible  binds  together  the  old  and  new  dispen- 
sations— "that  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness onto  all  generations  for  evermore "  (comp. 
Gen.  XV.  6;  Rom.  iv.  3).  The  "covenant"  made 
with  him  is  put  into  the  same  rank  for  dignity  and 
certainty  with  that  by  whkh  the  throne  was  assured 
to  King  David  (Ecclus.  xlv.  25).  The  zeal  of 
Mattettiias  the  Mii(«;ibee  is  sufficiently  praised  by 
"i  comuaiison  with  that  of  "  Phiaecs  agamsv  Zamuii  i 
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i  rhe  801.  of  Salom  "  (1  Mace.  ii.  26).  The  priest* 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  are  enrolled  in  thf 
official  lists  as  the  sons  of  Phinehas  (Ezr.  viii.  2, 
1  Esdr.  V.  5).  In  the  Seder  Olam  (ch.  xjt.)  he  is 
identified  with  "  the  Prophet"  of  Judg.  vi.  8. 

Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  6,  §12),  out  of  the  venerable 
traditions  which  he  uses  with  such  excellent  eflect, 
adds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  a  statement 
that  "  so  great  was  his  courage  and  so  remarkable 
his  bodily  strength,  that  he  would  never  relinquish 
any  undertakmg,  however  difficult  and  dangerous, 
without  gaining  a  complete  victory."  The  later 
Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual (see  the  quotations  in  Meyer,  Chron.  Hehr 
845  ;  Fabricius,  Codex  pseudepig.  894  note). 
In  the  Targum  Pseudojonathan  of  Num.  xxv.  the 
slaughter  of  Zimri  and  Cozbi  is  accompanied  by 
twelve  miracles,  and  the  covenant  made  with  Phi- 
nehas is  expanded  into  a  promise,  that  he  shall 
be  "  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  shall  proclaim  redemption  at  the  end  of  the 
world."  His  Midianite  origin  (already  noticed)  is 
brought  foi-ward  as  adding  greater  lustre  to  his  zeal 
against  Midian,  and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 
The  verse  which  closes  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  as- 
cribed to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua 
{Baba  Bathra,  in  Fabricius,  893).  He  is  also  re- 
ported to  be  the  author  of  a  work  on  sacred  nameb 
(ibid.),  which  however  is  so  rare  that  Fabricius  had 
never  seen  it. 

The  succession  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in 
the  high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of 
the  race  of  Ithamar,  was  priest ;  but  it  was  resumed 
in  the  pei'son  of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same 
line  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  [High 
Priest,  vol.  i.  809,  &c.]  One  of  the  members 
of  the  family — Manasseh  son  of  Johanan,  and  bro- 
ther of  Jaddua — went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the  succession 
(see  their  Letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eichhorn's  Reperto- 
7-ium,  xiii.  262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place  of  gi-eat  resort  to 
both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertah, 
four  miles  S.  E.  of  JVablus.  it  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  enclosed  within  a  little  area  or 
compound,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly- 
trellised  foliage  of  an  ancient  vine.  A  small 
mosque  joins  the  wall  of  tne  compound.  Outside 
the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  is  a  larger  enclosure, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  acave  ascribed 
to  Elijah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable  terebinth 
trees,  suiTounded  by  arcades,  and  foi-ming  a  retiree? 
and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local  tradition  as- 
seiis  that  Awertah  and  its  neighbouiiiood  are  the 
"  Hill  of  Phinehas." 

In  the  Apocryphal  Books  his  name  is  given  as 
Phinees, 

2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  :.  3  ;  ii.  34  ; 
iv-  4,  11,  17,  19;  xiv.  3.)  He  was  not  of  the 
same  line  as  his  illustrious  and  devoted  namesake, 
but  of  the  family  of  Ithamar.  [Eli.]  Phinehas 
was  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Pnifistines  whsu 
the  ark  was  captured.  He  had  two  sons,  Ahitub, 
the  eldest — whose  sons  Ahijah  and  Ahimelech  wa-e 
high-priests  at  Shiloh  and  Nob  in  the  time  of  San' 
(xiv.  3) — and  Ichabod.  He  is  introduced,  apparently 
by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i. 
2a.  [Phinees,  2.] 

3.  A  Levite  of  Ezra's  time  I'Ezi.  viii  33).  ud)p« 
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the  meaning  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Phinehas.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
I  Esdr.  he  is  called  Phineejj.  [G.] 

PHISON  (*ei(ri/  ;  Alex,  ^tcrwv  :  Phism). 
Tki  Greek  foim  of  the  name  PisON  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
25). 

PHLEG'ON  {'iXiywv  :  Phlegon).  A  Christian 
at  Rome  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  (De  LXX.  Apostolis)  makes  him 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  an:  bishop  of  Marathon. 
He  is  said  to  have  suffered  manyidom  on  April  8th 
(^Martyi-ologium  Romanum,  apud  Estium),  on  which 
dav  he  is  commemorated  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Byzantine  Church.  [W.  T.  B."] 

PHOE'BE  (♦oi/8rj :  Phoebe),  the  fii-st,  and  one 
of  the  most  importiint,  of  the  Christian  persons  the 
detailed  mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  dl  the  last 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  is 
said  of  her  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2)  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  On  this  point 
we  have  to  observe,  (1)  that  the  term  Sjokovos, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessarily 
an  official  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be 
applied  to  her,  if  it  were  meant  to  be  official ; 
(2)  that  this  terra  is  applied  in  the  Apostolical 
Cmstitutions  to  women  who  ministered  officially,  the 
deaconess  being  called  7}  SiaKOvos,  as  the  deacon  is 
called  6  SiaKovos  ;  (3)  that  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  St.  Paul  applies  it  so 
himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us  Phoebe 
is  called  the  SiaKOVos  of  a  particular  church,  which 
seems  to  imply  a  specific  appointment;  (5)  that 
the  church  of  Cenchreae,  to  which  she  belonged, 
could  only  have  been  a  small  church :  whence  we 
may  draw  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  cus- 
tomary, in  the  matter  of  such  female  ministration, 
in  the  larger  churches  ;  (6)  that,  whatever  her 
enand  to  Rome  might  be,  the  independent  manner 
of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply  (especially  when 
we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of  Greek  women) 
not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a  woman  of 
mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially ; 
(7)  that  she  had  already  been  of  gi'eat  service  to 
St.  Paul  and  others  (Trpoo-TOTiy  iroWciv,  koI  iixov 
avTov),  either  by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or 
both;  a  statement  which  closely  corresponds  with 
the  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  enrolled 
widows  in  1  Tim.  v.  10  ;  (8)  that  the  duty  which  we 
here  see  Phoebe  discharging  implies  a  personal  cha- 
racter worthy  of  confidence  and  respect.  [J.  S.  H.] 

PHOENI'CE,  PHOENICIA  {^omKv-Phoe- 
nice :  rarely  in  Latiii  Phoenicia :  see  Facciolati's 
Lexicon,  s.  v.),  a  tract  of  country,  of  which  Tyre 
and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to  the  north  of 
Palestine,  alcng  the  »ast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; 
bounded  by  that  sea  Dn  the  west,  and  by  the  moun- 
tain raage  of  Lebanon  on  the  east.  The  name  was 
nit  the  one  by  which  its  native  inhabitants  called 
il:,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks ;  probably 
from  the  palm-tree,  </)oiV(|,  with  which  it  may 
then  have  abounded ;  just  as  the  name  Brasil  was 
given  by  Europeans  to  a  large  territory  in  South 
America,  fiom  the  Brasil-wood  which  a  part  of  it 
supplied  to  Europe.  The  ])alm-tree  is  seen,  as  an 
emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus,  Tyi'e,  and  Sidon ; 
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and  there  are  now  several  palm-trees  within  Ihj  oir- 
cuit  of  modem  Tyre,  and  along  the  coast  at  varioiu 
points ;  but  the  tiee  is  not  at  the  present  day  iAH 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country.  The 
native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Kenaan  (Canaan)  or 
Kna,  signifying  lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the 
adjoining  Aram,  i.  e.  Highland  ;  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Syria.  The  name  Kenaan  is  preserved  on  a  coin 
of  Laodicea,  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
whereon  Laodicea  is  styled  "  a  mother  city  in  Ca- 
naan," |y:33  DX  {OINb^.  And  Kn^  or  Chna 
(Xva)  is  mentioned  distinctly  by  Herodian*  the 
grammarian,  as  the  old  name  of  Phoenicia.  (See 
Tlepi  (Jiovripovs  Ae'leois,  under  the  word  'AOr/vo.) 
Hence,  as  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites  were  the  most 
Dowerful  of  all  tribes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  its 
juvasion  by  Joshua,  the  Israelites,  in  speaking  of 
their  own  territory  as  it  was  befoi'e  the  conquest, 
called  it  "  the  land  of  Canaan." 

The  length  of  coast  to  which  the  name  Phoenicia 
was  applied  varied  at  diti'erent  times,  and  may  be 
regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and  after 
the  loss  of  its  independence.  1.  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a  narrow  undulating 
plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Eas  el-Beyad  or 
Ahyad,  the  "  Promoiitorium  Album  "  of  the  ancients, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Tyie,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auly, 
the  ancient  Bostrenus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon  (Ro- 
binson's Bib.  Res.  ii.  473).  The  plain  is  only 
28  miles  in  length,  and,  considering  the  great  im- 
portance of  Phoenicia  in  the  world's  history,  this 
may  well  be  added  to  other  instances  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Palestine,  which  show  how  little  the  in- 
tellectual influence  of  a  city  or  state  has  depended 
on  the  extent  of  its  ten'itory.  Its  average  breadth 
is  about  a  mile  (Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria,  ii. 
396) ;  but  near  Sidon,  the  mountains  retreat  to  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of 
five  miles  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  p.  19).  The  whole 
of  Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  is  called  by  Josephus, 
{Ant.  V.  3,  §1),  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon, 
rh  fjLfya  ireSiov  SiSwi/os  irrfAea)?.  In  it,  near  its 
northern  extremity  was  situated  Sidon,  in  the  north 
latitude  of  33°  34'  05"  ;  and  scarcely  more  than 
17  geographical  miles  to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in 
the  latitude  of  33°  17'  (Admiral  Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean, p.  469) :  so  that  in  a  straight  line  those 
two  renowned  cities  were  less  than  20  English 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Zarephath,  the  Sa= 
repta  of  the  New  Testament,  was  situated  between 
them,  eight  miles  south  of  Si  Jon,  to  which  it  belonged 
(1  K.  svii.  9  ;  Obad.  20 ;  Luke  iv.  26).  2.  A  still 
longer  district,  which  afterwards  became  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up  the 
coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the  island  of  Aradus, 
and  by  Antaradus  towards  the  north  ;  the  southern 
boundary  remaining  the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proj>»r, 
Phoewcia,  thus  detiupd,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grot? 
{History  of  Greece,  iii.  354)  to  have  been  about 
120  miles  in  length;  while  its  breadth,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  20  miles,  and 
was  generally  much  less.  This  estimate  is  meet 
reasonable,  allowing  for  the  bends  of  the  coast ;  as 
the  direct  difference  in  latitude  between  Tyre  and 
Antaiadus  (Tortosa)  is  equivalent  to  106  English 
miles  ;  and  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  already 
mentioned,  intervene  before  the  beginning  of  the  p.\ss 


"  Through  mistake,  a  sentence  of  Herodian,  to  Xra, 
ouTo)  yap  nporepov  r)  <toiviKrf  eicaAciTO,  is  printed  in  the 
/■"ragmenta  HifUtricorum  Graecorum,  p.  17  (Paris,  1841),  as 
l£  JztractfromHicatacv.Bof  Mileltj,  y.-ictisusudlyquotet! 


as  from  Hecataeus.  It  is,  however,  in  fact,  niertly  tfci 
assertion  of  the  tcrammarian  himself;  though  it  lb  inosi 
probable  that  he  had  in  bis  mind  the  usage  of  !lc"alae-is. 
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ot  R/i(i  el-Ahyad.  The  claim  of  the  whole  of  this 
district  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  pro- 
bable fact,  that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of 
the  great  plain  of  Sidon,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonists;  not  to  mention,  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  political  connexion,  however 
loose,  between  all  the  inhabitants  (Diodorus,  xvi. 
41).  Scarcely  16  geographical  miles  farther  north 
than  Sidon  was  Berytus ;  with  a  roadstead  so  well 
suited  tor  the  purposes  of  modern  navigation  that, 
under  the  modern  name  of  Beirout,  it  has  eclipsed 
both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  ibr  Syria. 
Whether  this  Berytus  was  identical  with  the  Be- 
rothah  and  Berothai  of  Ezekiel  xlvii.  16,  and  of 
2  Samuel  vii-i.  8,  is  a  disputed  point.  [Be- 
KOTHAH.]  Still  farther  north  was  Byblus,  the 
Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxvii.  9),  inhabited  by  sea- 
men and  calkers.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to 
ioe  alluded  to  in  the  word  Giblim,  translated  "  stone- 
squarers "  in  the  authorized  version  of  1  K.  v. 
18  (32).  It  still  retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred 
naiue  of  Jeheil.  Then  came  Tripolis  (now  Tard- 
bulus),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists  fi-om 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  three  distinct  towns, 
each  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another,  each  with 
its  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  city 
wliich  supplied  its  colonists.  General  meetings  of 
the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  held  at  Tri- 
polis (Died.  xvi.  41),  as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy- 
had  prevented  the  selection  for  this  purpose  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradus.  And  lastly,  towards  the 
extreme  point  north  was  Aradus  itself,  the  Arvad  of 
Gen.  X.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  8  ;  situated,  like  Tyre, 
on  a  small  island  near  the  mainland,  and  founded 
by  exiles  fiom  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
Proper  is  well  waterea  by  various  streams  from  the 
adjoining  hills:  of  these  the  two  largest  are  the 
Khasimiyeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre — the  ancient 
name  of  which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain, 
though  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  Leontes — 
and  the  Bostrenus,  already  mentioned,  north  of 
Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  although  now  generally 
ill-cultivated;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon 
there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards;  "and  here," 
says  Mr.  Porter,  "  are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  al- 
monds, plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
pears,  and  bananas,  all  gi'owing  luxuriantly,  and 
forming  a  forest  of  finely-tinted  foliage  "  (^Handbook 
for  Syria,  ii.  .398).  The  havens  of  Tjrre  and  Sidon 
atlbrded  water  of  sufScient  depth  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  ancient  navigation,  and  the  neighbouring 
range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its  extensive  forests,  fur- 
nished what  then  seemed  a  nearly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To  the  north 
of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and  Beirout,  lies 
the  only  bleak  and  baiTen  part  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the 
modem  Nahr  ed-Ddmur.  From  Beirout,  the  plains 
are  again  fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Lycus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Eelb,  not  far  north  from 
Beirout ;  the  Adonis,  now  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  about 
fire  miles  south  of  Gebal ;  and  the  Eleutherus,  now 
the  Nahr  elrKebir,  in  the  bend  between  Tripolis 
and  Antaradus. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  tJie  Phoenicians 
had  lost  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two  Greek 
and  Roman  writei-s  give  precisely  the  same  geogra- 
phical boundaries  to  Phoenicia.  Herodotus  uses  an 
expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  regarded 
its  northern  extremity,  as  corresponding  with  the 

'  So  called  from  the  descendants  of  Shem  (Gen.  x. 
32-2S>;  aearly  all  of  whom,  as  represented  by  nauono, 
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Myriandrian  Bay,  or  Bay  of  Lssus  (iv.  .38)  it  is 
doubtful  where  exactly  he  conceived  it  to  terminals 
at  the  south  (iii.  o).  Ptolemy  is  distinct  in  making 
the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary,  on  the  north, 
and  the  river  Chorseus,  on  the  south.  The  Chorseua 
is  a  small  stream  or  torrent,  south  of  Mount  Carmel 
and  of  tlie  small  Canaanitish  city  Dor,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  con- 
fessedly unable  to  drive  out  ( Judg.  i.  27),  This 
southern  line  of  Ptolemy  coincides  very  closelj  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  in- 
cludes Dor  in  Phoenicia,  though  the  southern  boun- 
dary specified  by  him  is  a  stream  called  Crocodilon, 
now  Nahr  Zurka,  about  two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Caesarea.  Pliny's  noithern  boundary,  however,  ia 
different,  as  he  makes  it  include  Antaradus.  Again, 
the  geographer  Strabo,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera,  differs  from 
Herodotus,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  by  representing 
Phoenicia  as  the  district  between  Orthosia  and  Pelu- 
sium  (xvi.  21),  which  would  make  it  include  not 
only  Mount  Carmel,  but  likewise  Caesarea,  Joppa, 
and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Philistines. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  woid  Phoenicia  does 
not  occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a 
Greek  name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  net  defined, 
though  spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  undei' 
one  military  commander  (2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8,  viii. 
8,  X.  11  ;  3  Mace.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  word  occurs  only  in  three  pas&iges.  Acts  xi.  19, 
XV.  3,  xxi.  2  ;  and  not  one  of  these  atibrds  a  clue  as 
to  how  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  possibly  agreed  with 
Strabo;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Caesarea  is  situ-« 
ated  in  Phoenicia  {Ant.  xv.  9,  §6)  ;  and  although 
he  never  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting  Joppa, 
yet  he  speaks,  in  one  passage,  of  the  coast  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  as  if  Syria  and  Phoenicia  ex- 
hausted the  line  of  coast  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
the  north  of  Egypt  (B.  J.  iii.  9,  §2).    [E.  T.] 

PHOENICIANS.  The  name  of  the  race  who 
in  earliest  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia,  and 
who,  were  the  gieat  maritime  and  commercial  people 
of  the  ancient  world.  For  many  centuries  they 
bore  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  other  nations 
which  the  Dutch  bore,  though  less  exclusively,  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  17th  centmy.  They  were, 
moreover,  pre-eminent  in  colonization  as  well  as  m 
trade  ;  aiwi  in  their  settlement  of  Carthage,  produc- 
ing the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  they  proved 
the  most  formidable  of  all  antagonists  to  Rome  in 
its  progress  to  universal  empire.  A  complete  his- 
tory, therefore,  of  the  Phoenicians  would  occupy  a 
large  extent  of  ground  which  would  be  foreign  to 
the  objects  of  this  Dictionary.  Still  some  notice  is 
desirable  of  such  an  important  people,  who  were  in 
one  quarter  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Israelites, 
and  indirectly  influenced  their  history  in  various 
ways.  Without  dwelling  on  matters  which  belong 
more  strictly  to  the  articles  Tyke  and  Sidon,  it 
may  be  proper  to  touch  on  certain  points  connected 
with  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on 
Biblical  history  and  literature.  The  communica* 
tion  of  letters  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Europeac 
nations  will  likewise  deserve  notice. 

I.  The  Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that 
family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name  not  alto- 
gether fi-ee  fi-om  objection,  but  now  generally 
adopted,  is  called  "  Semitic."  »   Under  this  name  are 


are  known  to  have  spoken  cognate  languages.   There  ti3V» 
be^E  hititrto  two  objections  to  the  naju* ; — 1st    That  tbi 
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included  three  distinct  biauches: — 1st,  Arabic,  to 
which  belongs  Aethiopian  as  an  oti'shoot  of  the 
Southern  Arabic  or  Himyaritic.  2ndly,  Aramaic, 
the  vernacular  language  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  few  original  words  of  Cnnst 
which  have  been  preserved  in  writing  appear  to  have 
been  spoken  (Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  v.  41 ;  and  mark 
especially  Matt.  xvi.  18,  which  is  not  fully  significant 
either  in  Gieek  or  Hebrew).  Aramaic,  as  used  in 
Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac,  and  as  used  in 
the  writings  of  the  Jews,  has  been  veiy  generally 
called  Chaldee.  3rdly,  Hebrew,  in  which  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  com- 
posed. Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  to 
the  Biblical  student,  connected  with  Phoenician,  is, 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two  first 
branches,  but  to  the  third ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so 
closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew, though  different  dialects,  may  practically  be 
regarded  as  the  same  language.  This  may  be  shown 
ia  the  following  way: — 1st,  in  passages  which  have 
been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially  Gesenius's 
Monumenta  Scripturae  Linguaeque  Phoeniciae,  p. 
'231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two 
languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  lan- 
guage. Jerome,  who  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar, 
after  mentioning,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah, 
lib.  V.  c.  25,  that  Cai-thage  was  a  Phoenician 
colony,  proceeds  to  state — "  Unde  et  Poeni  sennone 
corrupto  quasi  Phoeni  appellantur,  quorum  lingua 
Hebraeae  linguae  magna  ex  parte  continis  est." 
And  Augustin,  who  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  u 
bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian  colony,  has  lett  on 
record  a  similar  statement  several  times.  In  one 
passage  he  says  of  the  two  languages,  "  Istae  linguae 
non  multum  inter  se  dilferunt"  {^Quaestiones  in 
Heptateuchum,  vii.  16).  In  another  passage  he 
says,  "  Cognatae  sunt  istae  lingLiae  et  vicinae,  He- 
braea,  et  Punica,  et  Syra"  (//»  Joann.  Tract,  l.'i). 
Again,  on  Gen.  xviii.  9,  he  says  of  a  certain  mode 
of  speaking  (Gen.  viii.  9),  "  Locutio  est,  quam 
propterea  Hebraeam  puto,  quia  et  Punicae  linguae 
t'amiliainssima  est,  in  qua  multa  invenimus  Hebraeis 
verbis  consonantia"  (lib.  i.  locut.  24).  And  on 
another  occasion,  remarking  on  the  word  Messias, 
he  says,  "  quod  verbum  Punicae  linguae  consonum 
est,  sicut  alia  Hehraea  multa  et  poene  omnia" 
(Contra  liieras  Petiliani,  ii.  c.  104).  2ndly.  These 
■statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Car- 
thaginian preserved  in  the  Poenuliis  of  Plautus, 
act  V.  scene  1 ,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin  trans- 
lation as  part  of  the  play.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Phoenicians  were  the 
same  race ;  and  the  Carthaginian  extract  is  un- 
deniably intelligible  through  Hebrew  to  Hebrew 
scholars  (see  Bochart's  Canaan ;  and  especially  Ge- 
senius's Monuinenta  Phoeniciae,  p.  357-382,  where 
the  passage  is  translated  with  notes,  and  full  justice 
is  done  to  the  previous  translation  of  Bochart). 
•Srdly.  The  close  kinship  of  the  two  languages  is, 
moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by  very  many  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  names  of  places  and  persons, 
which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin, 


lADgaage  of  the  Elamites  and  Assyrians  (see  ver.  22) 
tielouged  to  a  different  family.  2ndly.  That  the  Phoe- 
nicians, as  Canaanltes,  are  derived  from  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6). 
(f  the  recent  interprstatlons  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  are 
ai'.mltted  to  prove  the  identity  of  Assyrian  with  Aramaic 
if  Syrian,  the  objection  to  the  word  "Semitic"  nearly 
dwappears.  Mr.  Max  MWIer,  a  high  authority  oa  such 
•  point,  regards  it  as  certain,  that  the  Inscrtptiong  of 
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through  which  languages  thev  have  becotae  widely 
known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  language* 
occasioned  false  etymologies,  b<*come  reaUy  signj- 
ficant  in  Hebrew.  Thus  through  Helwew  it  it 
known  that  Tyre,  as  Tzor,  signifies  "  a  rock."  re- 
ferring doubtless  to  the  rocky  island  pn  which  the 
city  was  situated ;  that  Sidon,  as  Tzulon,  means 
"  Fishing ''  or  "  Fishery,"  which  was  fobably  the 
occupation  of  its  first  settlers :  that  Carthage,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  called,  "  Carthada,"  means  "  New 
Town,"  or  "  Newton  :"  and  that  Byrsa,  which,  as  a 
Greek  name,  .suggested  the  etymological  mythus  oi 
the  Bull's  Hide  (^Aeneid,  i.  366-7),  was  simply  the 
citadel  of  Carthage — Carthaginis  arcem,  as  Virgil 
accurately  tenned  it :  the  Carthaginian  name  of  it, 
softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Bvpcra,  being  merely 
the  Hebrew  word  Botzrah,  "  citadel ;"  identical  with 
the  word  called  Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  of 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  1.  Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names 
of  celebrated  Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  dis- 
figured by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  acquire  a 
meaning.  Thus  Dido  is  found  to  belong  to  the 
same  root  as  David,''  "  beloved ;  "  meaning  "  hit 
love,"  or  "  delight ;"  ».  e.  the  love  or  delight  either 
of  Baal  or  of  her  husband :  Hasdrubal  is  the  man 
"  whose  help  Baal  is :"  Hamilcar  the  man  whom 
the  god  "  Milcar  graciously  granted "  (comp.  Ha- 
naneel ;  &f65wpos) :  and,  with  the  substitution  of 
Baal  for  El  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Han 
nibal  is  found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning 
with  the  name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh:  Hanniel  meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and 
Hannibal  the  grace  of  Baal.  4thly.  The  sanje  con- 
clusion arises  from  the  exammation  of  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  preserved  to  the  present  day :  ail  of 
which  can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty, through  Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of 
three  kinds: — 1st,  on  gems  and  seals;  2ndly,  on 
coins  of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  their  colonies  ; 
Srdly,  on  stone.  The  first  class  are  few,  unim- 
poi-tant,  and  for  the  most  part  of  uncertain  origin. 
The  oldest  known  coins  with  Phoenician  words 
belong  to  Tarsus  and  other  Cilician  cities,  and  were 
struck  in  the  period  of  the  Pereian  domination.  But 
coins  are  likewise  in  existence  of  Tjre,  Sidon,  and 
other  cities  of  Phoenicia  ;  though  all  such  are  of  later 
date,  and  belong  to  the  period  either  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  or  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  other  coins  have 
been  found  belonging  to  cities  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  The  inscriptions  on  stone  are 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  chai-acter.  The 
former  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  relate 
to  various  subjects :  such,  for  example,  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  temple,  or  the  commemoration  of  a 
Numidian  victory  over  the  Romans.  The  private 
inscriptions  were  either  in  the  nature  of  votive 
tablets  erected  as  testimonials  of  gratitude  to  some 
deity,  or  were  sepulchral  memorials  engraven  on 
tombstones.  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  stone  have 
been  found  not  only  in  all  the  countries  last  men- 
tioned, except  Spain,  but  likewise  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus  near  Citium,  in  Malta,  at  Athens,  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  at  Sidon.*^ 


Nineveh,  as  well  as  of  Babylon,  are  Semitic— i«J«»ie»  on 
the  Science  of  Lanffuage,  p.  265. 

b  Movers  and  Filrst,  supported  by  the  E'jymologicum 
Magnum,  adupt  "  nedldft,"  or  "  nedlduh,"  as  the  etymo- 
logy of  Dido,  in  the  oense  of  "  travel-tost,"  or  "  wanderer. " 
Although  a  possible  derivation,  this  seems  less  probable  In 
itself,  and  less  countenanced  by  Hebrew  analogies. 

^  In  1837  a  collection  uf  all  Phoenician  inscrlptioB* 
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TI.  Conceiaing  the  orisjinal  race  to  which  tho 
Phofiiiidaiis  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
ceitainty,  because  they  are  found  already  established 
nlong  the  Meditei'ranean  Sea  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  and  for  centuries  afterwards  there 
is  no  record  of  their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus 
fvii.  89),  they  said  of  themselves  in  his  time  that 
they  aime  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the 
K'od  Sea — and  in  this  thei'e  would  be  nothing  in  the 
■)  ightest  degree  improbable,  as  they  spok?  a  language 
cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who  inhabited  the 
east  coast  of  that  sea ;  and  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seemingly  derived  from 
s(ime  one  Semitic  language  now  lost.  Still  neither 
tiie  truth  nor  the  falsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now 
be  proved  ;  for  language,  although  affording  strong 
presumptions  of  race,  is  not  conclusive  on  the  point, 
•<is  is  shown  by  the  language  at  present  spoken  by 
t!\e  descendants  of  the  Normans  in  France.  But; 
there  is  one  point  respecting  their  race  which  can 
be  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and 
vhich  has  peculiar  interest  as  bearing  on  the  Jews, 
viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  were  of  the  same  lace  as 
the  Canaanites.  This  remarkable  fact,  which,  taken 
m  connexion  with  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians, 
leads  to  some  interesting  results,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  following  circumstances: — 1st.  The 
native  name  of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out, 
was  Canaan,  a  name  signifying  "  lowland."  [Phoe- 
nicia.] This  was  well  given  to  the  narrow 
slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated  mountain 
range  adjoining ;  but  it  would  have  been  inappro- 
priate to  that  part  of  Palestine  conquered  by  the 
Israelites,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  hill-country 
(see  Movers,  Das  Phoenizische  Alterthum,  Theil  1 
p.  5) ;  so  that,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Israelites 
at  the  time  of  their  inva.sion  found  in  Palestine  a 
powerful  tribe  called  the  Canaanites,  and  from  them 
called  Palestine,  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  obviously 
suggested  that  the  Canaanites  came  originally  from 
the  neighbouring  plain,  called  Canaan,  along  the  sea- 
coast.  2ndly.  This  is  further  confirmed  through 
the  name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian  Phoe- 
nicians called  themselves,  as  attested  by  Augustine, 
who  states  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Afiica, 
if  asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  in 
Punic  or  Phoenician,  "  Canaanites."  "  Interrogati 
rustici  nostri  quid  sint,  Punicd  respondentes,  Canani, 
corrupta  scilicet  sicut  in  talibus  una  litterS,  (accu- 
rate euim  dicere  debebant  Chanani)  quid  aliud 
respondent  quam  Chananaei "  {Opera  Omnia,  iv. 
1235;  Exposit.  Epist.  ad  Rom.  §13).  3rdly. 
The  conclusion  thus  suggested  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  tradition  that  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  in  the  land  of  Canaan — not  only  w^hen  the 
Israelites  invaded  it,  but  likewise  previously,  when 
"  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them,"  and  Abraham 
is  said  to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician  or  He- 
brew :  such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek,  "  Father  of 
the  king"  (Gen.  xx.  2);  Melchizedek,  "King  of 
righteousness  "  (xiv.  18) ;  Kirjath-sephar,  "  city  of 
the  book"  (Josh.  xv.  15). 
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then  known,  with  translations  and  notes,  was  published 
t)y  Gesenlus,  the  great  Hebrew  lexicographer,  who  by  his 
fast  knowledge  and  unrivalled  clearness  has  done  more 
than  any  one  scholar  since  Buxtorf  to  facilitate  the  stcdy 
nf  Hebrew.  His  opinion  on  the  relation  of  Phoenician  to 
Sebrew  is :  "  Omnlno  hoc  tenendum  est,  pleraquc  et  posne 
»innia  cum  Hebraeis  convenire,  sive  radices  spectas,  sive 
/erborum  et  formaudorum  et  flectendorum  rationem " 
^Mon.  Phoen.  p.  335). 
*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  phiioiogers  that  'jeltber 


As  th'*  ch/nously  leads  to  the  conclusion  tliat  t.Ne 
Hebrews  adopted  Phoenician  as  their  own  Lnguage. 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew 
language  was  in  fact  "  the  language  of  Canaan,"  a« 
a  prophet  called  it  (Is,  xix.  18),  and  this  not  merely 
poetically,  but  literally  and  in  philological  truth ; 
and  as  this  is  repugnant  to  some  preconceived  no- 
tions respecting  the  peculiar  people,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  Israelites  might  not  have  trans- 
lated Canaanitish  names  into  Hebrew.  On  this 
hypothesis  the  names  now  existing  in  the  Bible  for 
persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan  would  not 
be  the  original  names,  but  merely  the  transl;  tions 
of  those  names.  The  answer  to  this  question  is, 
1st.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  direct  mention, 
nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible,  of  any  such  trans- 
lation. 2ndly.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  practice  in  other  cases  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
monaixhs  (perhaps  of  a  foreign  dynasty)  Pul,  Tig- 
lath-Pileser,  Sennacherib,  or  of  the  Persian  monarchs 
Darius,  Ahasuerus,  Aiiaxerxes,  which  remain  un- 
intelligible in  Hebrew,  and  can  only  be  understood 
through  other  Oriental  languages.  Srdly.  That 
there  is  an  absolute  silence  in  the  Bible  as  to  there 
having  been  any  difl'erAice  whatever  in  language 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites,  although 
in  other  cases  where  a  difference  existed,  that  dirt'er- 
ence  is  somewhere  alluded  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  5,  cxiv.  1),  the  Assyrians  (Is. 
xxxvi.  11),  and  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v.  15).  Yet  in 
the  case  of  the  Canaanites  there  was  stronger  reason 
for  alluding  to  it ;  and  without  some  allusion  to  it, 
if  it  had  existed,  the  nan-ation  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have 
been  singularly  imperfect. 

It  remains  to  be  added  on  this  point,  that  although 
the  previous  language  of  the  Hebrews  must  be 
mainly  a  matter  for  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  Pentateuch  to  suppose  that 
they  spoke  originally  Aramaic.  They  came  through 
Abraham,  according  to  their  traditions,  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Aramaic  at  a 
iater  period  is  known  to  have  been  spoken ;  they 
are  instructed  in  Deuteronomy  to  say  that  an 
Aramaean  (Syrian)  ready  to  perish  was  their  father 
(xxvi.  5) ;  and  the  two  earliest  words  of  Aramaic 
contained  in  the  Bible,  Yegar  sahaduthd,  are,  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Laban, 
the  son  of  Abraham's  brother,  and  first  cousin  of 
Isaac  (xxxi.  47).^ 

III.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  single 
harbour  on  the  sea-coast:  it  was  impossible  there- 
fore that  they  could  become  a  commercial  people. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  Judg.  i.  31,  combined 
with  Josh.  xix.  26,  Accho  or  Acre,  with  its  excellent 
harbour,  had  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher ; 
but  fi-om  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  obtain 
possession  of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held  by 

Hebrew,  Aramal:;  nor  Arabic,  is  derived  the  one  from  the 
other ;  just  as  the  same  may  be  said  of  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  (see  Lewis,  On  the  Romance  Languages, 
p.  42).  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  of  the  tLree 
languages,  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic,  is  likely  to  re- 
semble most  the  original  Semitic  language.  Ftirst,  on« 
of  the  best  Aramaic  scholars  now  living,  is  in  favour  ol 
Aramaic  (Lehrgebdude  der  Aramdischen  Idiame,  p.  2). 
But  his  opinion  has  been  strongly  impugned  in  favonr  oJ 
Hebrew  (Bleek's  Einlttiung  in  das  A.  T.  p.  76). 
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the  Canaanites.  However  wistfully,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbours  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with 
them  in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
from  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  Ezion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were  novices, 
however,  at  sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  tlie  Red 
Sea,  owing  to  its  current's,  winds,  and  rocks,  is 
dangerous  even  to  modem  sailors,  and  as  the  Plioe- 
nicians,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Edom,  were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion- 
geber,  it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at 
Ezion-;!;eber  on  condition  that  his  sailore  and  vessels 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The 
results  seem  to  have  been  strikingly  successful. 
The  Jews  and  Phoenicians  made  profitable  voyageo 
to  Ophir  in  Arabia,  whence  gold  was  imported  into 
Judaea  in  large  quantities;  and  once  in  three  yeai-s 
still  longer  voyages  were  made,  by  vessels  which 
may  possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir,  though  their 
imports  were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise  silver, 
ivoiy,  apes,  and  peacocks,  I'K.  x.  22.  [Tarshish.] 
There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  a  great 
dii-ect  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
i«ached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of 
the  tribes  had  been  mainlained,  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Palestine  would  have  attbrded  additional  sources 
of  revenue  through  trade;  and  jierhaps  even  ulti- 
mately the  "  great  plain  of  Sidon"  itself  might  have 
formed  part  of  the  united  empire.  But  if  any  pos- 
sibilities of  this  kind  existed,  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  secession  of  the  ten  tribes;  a 
heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew  race  has  never 
vet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly  3000  years.* 
2.  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
curtai  i  falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between 
the  Lraelites  and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is 
brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the 
fleets  which  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as 
between  buyei-s  and  sellers,  but  humiliating  and 
exaspi  rating,  as  between  the  buyers  and  the  bought. 
The  relation  is  meant  which  existed  between  the 
two  nations  when  Israelites  were  sold  as  slaves  by 
Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  antiquity,  when 
one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile 
camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
a  large  anny  was  sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  sub- 
due the  laud  of  Judah,  it  is  related  that  "the 
merchants  of  the  country,  hearing  the  fame  of 
them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much  with  servants, 
and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  children  of  Israel 
for  slaves"  (1  Mace.  iii.  41),  and  when  it  is  related 
that,  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  encnnous  number  of  40,000  men  were 
•lain  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there  were  "  no  fewer 

*  After  the  disn\plion,  the  period  of  union  was  looked 
berk  to  with  endless  longing. 

In  o  oel  ill.  6  (I[eb.  iv.  6),  "  sons  of  the  lonlans,"  i.e. 
of  thn  'Jrreeks,  is  the  most  natural  translation  of  Benet- 
ra/wanim.  But  there  is  a  Yawan  mentioned  in  Arabia 
i'pilx,  and  there  is  still  a  Yawan  in  Yemen :  and 
bpth  Crodner  and  Fiirst  think  that,  looking  to  Am. 
i.  9,  an  Arabian  people,  and  not  Grecians,  are  here 
Klluded  to.  The  threat,  howevei,  ot  selling  the  Phoe- 
oidaus  ID  turn  to  the  Sebueaiig,   **  a  people  far  off," 
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Hold  t'lan  slain"  (2  Mace.  v.  !♦;  Credner's  Joe), 

p.  2- J).  Now  this  practice,  which  is  thuj  illu* 
trated  by  details  at  a  much  later  period,  uncloubt» 
edly  prevailed  in  earlier  times  (Odyssey,  sv.  427 ; 
Herod,  i.  1),  and  is  alluded  to  in  a  threatening 
manner  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the  piophets 
(Joel  iii.  4,  and  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800  yeaj-a 
before  Christ.'  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
state  of  things  may  be  thus  explained.  After  the 
division  of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  friendly  relation  between  the  kingdom  of  JudaK 
and  the  Phoenicians :  the  interest  of  the  latter 
ratlier  led  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  Israelitish  king,  Ahab, 
had  a  Sidonian  princess  as  his  wife  (1  K.  xvi.  31). 
Now,  not  impiobably  in  consequence  of  these  rela- 
tions, when  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
for  this  purpose  built  large  ships  at  Ezion-geber  to 
go  to  Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  admit  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  any  participation  in  the  venture,  and  when 
king  Ahaziah,  Ahab's  son,  asked  to  have  a  share  in 
it,  his  request  was  distinctly  refused  (1  K.  xxii. 
48,  49).  That  attempt  to  renew  the  trade  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edcm  revolted  from 
Judah  and  established  its  independence;  so  that  if 
the  Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading  vessels 
from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which  it 
was  mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and  not  Judah. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Phoenicians  seem, 
not  only  to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  agaiu 
as  slaves,  and  probably  in  some  instances  to  have 
kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Judah,  but  even  to  have 
sold  them  to  their  enemies  the  Edomites  (Joel, 
Amos,  as  above).  This  was  regarded  with  reason  as 
a  departure  from  the  old  brotherly  covenant,  when 
Hiram  was  a  great  lover  of  David,  and  subsequently 
had  the  most  finendly  commercial  relations  with 
David's  son  :  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  ori- 
ginal foimdation  of  the  hostility  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  towai'ds  Phoenician  Tyre.  (Is.  xxiii. ;  Ez. 
xxviii.) 

3.  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  trade  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelite* 
is  in  the  account  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of 
the  trade  of  Tyre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account 
supplies  valuable  infoimation  respecting  the  various 
commercial  dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities  [Tyre],  it  hkewise  makes  direct  men- 
tion of  the  er^iorts  to  it  from  Palestine.  These 
were  wheat,  honey  (i.  e.  syrup  of  giapes),  oil,  an*! 
balm.  The  export  of  wheat  deseiTes  attention  (con 
cerning  the  other  exports,  see  Honey,  Oil,  Balm), 
because  it  shows  how  important  it  must  have  been 
to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  their  Hebrew  neighbom-s,  and  especially  with 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is  called 
wheat  of  Minnith,B  which  was  a  town  of  the  Am- 
monites, on  the  other  oide  of  Jordan,  only  once 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnith  was  a  great  inland  empo- 


which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Yawanim  were  not  "fat 
off,"  tends  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  Y^awaiita 
were  near  the  Sabaeans,  as  they  would  have  been  in 
Arabia  Felix. 

g  In  ver.  17  the  word  "  Pannag"  occnrs,  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  it 
is  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Minnith,  or  the  name  of  an 
article  of  food ;  "  sweet  cake,"  for  example.  Perhapn  nc 
ope  can  really  do  more  than  make  a  guess  on  the  poini 
Tb«  evidence  for  eitch  meaning  is  Jicondusive. 
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riun,  wliere  large  purchases  of  com  were  made,  or 
whether  the  wheat  in  its  neighbourhood  was  pecu- 
Karly  good,  and  gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a 
cei-tain  fineness  in  quality.  Still,  whatever  may 
be  the  correct  explanation  respecting  Minnith,  the 
oiiy  countries  specified  for  exports  of  wheat  are 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  it  was  through  the  territory 
of  Israel  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported  into 
Phoenicia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  in  his  His- 
torical Researches,  ii.  117,  that  the  fact  of  Pales- 
tine being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia, 
explains  in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  countries.  He  ob- 
serves that  with  many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations 
the  Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  war- 
fare ;  but  that  they  never  once  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities with  their  nearest  neighbours  the  Phoenicians. 
The  fact  itself  is  certainly  worthy  of  special  notice  ; 
and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were  not 
wanting  tempting  occasions  for  the  interference  of 
the  Phoenicians  in  Palestine  if  they  had  desired  it. 
When  Elijah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Tyie,  put  to  death  450  prophets  of 
Baa.  (1  K.  xviii.  40),  we  can  well  conceive  the 
agitation  and  anger  which  such  a  deed  must  have 
produced  at  Tyre.  And  at  Sidon,  more  especially, 
which  was  only  twenty  miles  farther  distant 
from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  the  first  impulse 
of  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  to  march 
forth  at  once  in  battle  array  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Jezebel,  their  own  princess,  in  behalf 
of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  God.  When  again  after- 
wards, by  means  of  falsehood  and  treachery,  Jehu  was 
enabled  to  massacre  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelligence 
was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  horror  and  indig- 
nation to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the  Massacre  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  received  in  all  Protestant 
countries ;  and  there  must  have  been  an  intense  desire 
in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  the  power,  to  invade 
the  tenitories  of  Israel  without  delay  and  inflict 
signal  chastisement  on  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  18-28).  The 
fact  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  ivndoubt- 
edly  have  been  an  element  in  restraining  the  Phoe- 
nicians, even  on  occasions  such  as  these  ;  but  pro- 
bably still  deeper  motives  were  likewise  at  work. 
It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Phoenician  cities  to  avoid  attempts  to  make 
conquests  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  For  this  there 
were  excellent  reasons  in  the  position  of  their  small 
territory,  which  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  one 
side  as  a  ban-ier,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  was 
easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy  power  having  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  against  second  or  third-rate 
powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was  not  well  situ- 
ated for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side.  It  may 
be  added  that  a  pacific  policy  was  their  manifest 
interest  as  a  commercial  nation,  unless  by  war  they 
were  morally  certain  to  obtain  an  important  acces- 
sion of  territory,  or  unless  a  warlike  policy  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  formidable  pre- 
ponderance of  any  one  great  neighbour.  At  last, 
indeed,  they  even  cai'ried  their  system  of  non-inter- 
vention in  continental  wars  too  tar,  if  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  them  by  any  alliances  in  Syria 
snd  Coele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establishment  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  gieat  empire. 
F'or  from  that  moment  their  ultimate  doom  was 
certain,  and  it  was  meiely  a  question  of  time  as  t/i 
the  arrival  of  the  fatal  hour  when  they  would  lose 
VOL    II. 
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itieir  independence.  But  too  little  i  s  known  of  the 
details  of  their  history  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  tj 
whether  they  might  at  any  time  by  any  course  of 
policy  have  raised  up  a  barrier  against  the  empire 
of  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldees. 

IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a  subject 
of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in  details, 
but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a  Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  Ibrth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  ita 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have  been 
expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the  seven 
planets — the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps;  the  most 
natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented  to  the 
human  imagination.  These  planets,  however,  were 
not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes  of  matter,  obedient  to 
physical  laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated  powers, 
influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling  human 
destinies.  An  account  of  the  diflJerect  Phoenician 
gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  elsewhere 
[see  Baal,  Ashtaroth,  Asherah,  &c.]  ;  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  effects  which 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Phoe- 
nicia produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchants  acquainted 
with  different  countries  and  various  modes  of  tiiought, 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and,  iu  addition,  by  the  wealth  which 
it  diffuses,  to  afford  opportunities  in  various  ways 
for  intellectual  culture.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  Phoenicians, 
as  a  great  commercial  people,  were  more  generally 
intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now  say  civilized,  than 
the  inland  agi'icultural  population  of  Palestine. 
When  the  simple-minded  Jews,  therefore,  came  in 
contact  with  a  people  more  versatile  and,  appa- 
rently, more  enlightened  than  themselves,  but  who 
nevertheless,  either  in  a  philosophical  or  in  a  popular 
fonn,  admitted  a  system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendant  His  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  wc  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact 
that  Solomon  himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  to  whom  Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
appeared  twice — once,  not  long  after  his  marriage 
with  an  Egyptian  princess,  on  the  night  after  his 
sacrificing  1000  burnt  offerings  on  the  high  place 
of  Gibeon,  and  the  second  time,  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Temple— should  have  been  so  far  beguiled 
by  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to  become  a  Poly- 
theist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities,  the  Phoe- 
nician or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtaroth  (1  K.  iii.  1-5, 
ix.  2,  xi.  1-5).  This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  bo  so 
interpreted,  as  if  he  ever  ceased  to  worship  Jehovah 
to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent  Temple, 
which  in  history  is  so  generally  connected  with 
Solomon's  name.  Probably,  according  to  his  owD 
erroneous  conceptions,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
himself  as  a  loyal  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  deemed  this  not  incompatible  witb 
sacrificing  at  the  altars  of  other  gods  likewise, 
.Still  the  fact  remains,  that  Solomon,  who  by  hit 
Temple   in    its  ultimate  results  did  so  much  loi 
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e«tabllshing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God,  died 
himself  a  practieal  Polytheist.  And  if  this  was 
the  case  with  him,  Polytheism  in  other  sovereigns 
of  inferior  excellence  can  excite  no  sm-prise.  With 
such  an  example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Ahab,  an  essentially  bad  man,  should  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Sidoniau  princess  not  only  openly 
tolerate,  but  encourage,  the  worship  of  Baal ;  though 
it  is  to  be  remembered  even  in  him,  that  he  did  not 
disavow  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  but,  when  re- 
buked by  his  great  antagonist  Elijah,  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  oz  his  flesh,  and  showed 
other  signs  of  contrition  evidently  deemed  sincere 
(1  K.  xvi.  31,  xxi.  27-29).  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
generally  that  although,  before  the  refoiTnation  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.),  Polytheism  prevailed  in  Judah 
as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  more 
intense  and  universal  in  Israel,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  greater  proximity  to  Phoenicia : 
and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  set 
the  bad  example  to  Judah  (2  K.  xvii.  19  ;  Jer.  iii.  8)  : 
though,  considering  the  example  of  Solomon,  this 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  strict  historical  statement. 

2.  The  Phoenician  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
being  in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.  For 
example,  it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of 
burning  childi'en  as  sacrifices  to  a  Phoenician  god. 
"  They  have  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  (xix.  5),  "  the  high  places  of  Baal, 
to  bum  their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither 
came  it  into  my  mind"  (comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  35). 
This  horrible  custom  was  probably  in  its  origin 
founded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a  god  what 
was  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
suppliant  ;^  but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a 
tendency  to  stifle  natural  feelings  of  affection,  and 
to  harden  the  heart.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
first  adopted  otherwise  than  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Phoenician  race  ;  but  grown-up  men  and  grown-up 
nations,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  other  respects 
cultivated,  are  often  ^he  slaves  in  particular  points 
of  an  early-implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  more  than  250  years  after  the  death 
of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Agathocles,  offered  as  burnt  sacrifices  to 
the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expense,  200  boys 
of  the  highest  aristocracy;  and,  subsequently,  when 
they  had  obtained  a  victory,  sacrificed  the  most  beau- 
tiful captives  in  the  like  manner  (Diod.  xx.  14,  65). 
If  such  things  were  possible  among  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable how  common  the  practice  of  sacrificing 
chiliiren  may  have  been  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
among  the  Phoenicians  generally:  and  if  this  were 
so,  it  would  have  been  certain  to  prevail  among 
the  Israelites  who  worshipped  the  same  Phoenician 
gods ;  especially  as,  owing  to  the  intenn;in-iages  of 
their  forefathei's  with  Canaanites,  there  were  pro- 
bably few  Israelites  who  may  not  have  had  some 
Phoenician  blood  in  their  veins  (Judg.  iii.  5). 
Again,  paits  of  the  Phoenician  religion,  especially 


h  Whatever  else  the  arrested  sacriflce  of  Isaac  sym- 
bolizes (Geu.  xxii.  13\  it  likewise  symbolizes  the  snbsti- 
•.ntioii  ill  sacrifices  of  the  inferior  animals  for  children. 
Kaith,  if  commanded,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  children  ; 
lait  the  Hebrews  were  spared  this  dreadful  trial,  and  were 
oeniiittod  to  substitute  sheep,  and  goats,  and  bulls. 

'  In  Hebrew  there  is  a  root  Kadam,  from  which  is 
Stilcm,  a  noun  with  the  double  meaning  of  the  "Kasi" 
and      »,ncieiit  time."     With  the  former  sense,  Cadm:!£ 
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the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended  to  encourage  disso- 
luteness in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  even  ti 
sanctify  impurities  of  the  most  abominable  descrip- 
tion. Connected  with  her  temples  and  im:^es 
there  were  male  and  female  prostitutes,  whos« 
polluted  gains  formed  part  of  the  sacred  fund 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess.  And, 
to  complete  the  deification  of  immorality,  the} 
were  even  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  consecrated." 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  deeply  thii 
baneful  example  had  eaten  into  the  hearts  and  habits 
of  the  people,  notwithstanding  positive  prohibitions 
and  the  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, than  the  almost  incredible  fact  that,  previous 
to  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  this  class  of  persons 
was  allowed  to  have  houses  or  tents  close  to  the 
temple  of  Jehovah,  whose  treasury  was  perhaps 
even  replenished  by  their  gains.  (2  K.  xxiii.  7; 
Deut.  xxiii.  17, 18  ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46,' 
Hos.  iv.  14 ;  Job  xxxvi.  14 ;  Lucian,  Lucius,  35^ 
De  Dcd  Syrd,  27,  51  ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.  v, 
K'lp,  p.  1196  ;  Movers,  Phoenizier,  i.  p.  678,  &c.; 
Spencer,  De  Legihus  Heiraeorum,  i.  p.  561.) 

V.  The  most  important  intellectual  invention  of 
man,  that  of  letters,  was  universally  asserted  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  eariiest 
written  statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus, 
V.  57,  58,  who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account  of 
Hamiodius  and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they  were 
by  race  Gephyraeans ;  and  that  he  had  ascertained 
by  inquiry  that  the  Gephyraeans  were  Phoenicians, 
amongst  those  Phoenicians  who  came  over  with 
Cadmus'  into  Boeotia,  and  instructing  the  Greeks  in 
many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught  them  likewise 
letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to  believe,  as 
many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  Phoenicians 
invented  letters. 

"  Pboenices  priml,  famae  si  creditor,  ansi 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  figuris." 

Ldcan's  Pharsal.  ill.  220,  221. 

This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal ;  and  Pliny 
the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they  were 
of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Syrians  {Nat.  Hist.  vii.  57).  Now,  as  Phoenician 
has  been  shown  to  be  nearly  the  same  language  as 
Hebrew,  the  question  arises  whether  Hebrew  throws 
any  light  on  the  time  or  the  mode  of  the  invention 
of  letters,  on  the  question  of  who  invented  them,  or 
on  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  Phoenicians.  The  answer  is  as  follows :  Hebrew 
liteiature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  literature  respecting 
the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  letters,  and  the 
name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors  ;  but  the  names 
of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in 
accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  Phoenician? 
communicated  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the 
Greeks :  for  many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  without  meaning  in  Greek, 

might  mean  "  Eastern,"  or  one  from  the  Kast,  like  the 
name  "Norman,"  or  "Fleming,"  or,  still  more  closely,  the 
"  Western  "  or  "  Southern,"  in  English.  With  the  latter 
sense  for  Kedem,  the  name  would  mean  "Olden"  or 
"  Antient,"  and  an  etymological  significance  might  be 
given  to  a  line  of  Sophocles,  in  which  Cadmus  is  aea- 
tioned  ^ 

'O  T^Kfa  KdS/uLou   Tov   irdAai  I'e'a  rpoc^. 

Oedip   Tjpr  1. 
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fiHTe  a  meaning  in  tlie  con-esponding  letters  of 
Hebrew.  Kor  example :  the  four  first  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  iilpha,  Beti,  Gamma,  Itelta, 
are  not  to  be  explained  through  the  Greek  language  ; 
but  the  corresponding  four  first  letters  of  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  viz.  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Daleth, 
being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be  explained 
Lfl  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or  Eleph 
means  an  ox ;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  house ;  Gamal  a 
camel  ;  and  Deleth  a  door.  And  the  same  is 
essentially,  though  not  always  so  clearly,  the  case 
with  almost  all  the  sixteen  earliest  Greek  letters 
Kiid  to  have  been  brought  over  from  Phoenicia  by 
Cadmus,  ABTAE  FlKAMNOnPST;''  and 
called  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmeian 
lettei-s  {Herodot.  1.  c. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  57; 
Jelfs  Greek  Gram.  i.  p.  2).  Moreover,  as  to 
Wiiting,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially 
the  same  as  Phoenician,  agi-ee  closely  with  ancient 
Greek  letters — a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would 
not  prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the 
Phoenicians,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have 
received  them  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  which,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject, 
and  with  the  significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew, 
seems  reasonably  conclusive  that  the  letters  were 
transported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  modern  Hebrew  writing  and  the  later  Greek 
writing  of  antiquity  have  not  much  resemblance  to 
each  other  ;  but  this  is  owing  partly  to  gradual 
changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  letters,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which  Hebrew  Bibles 
are  now  printed,  called  the  Assyrian  or  square  charac- 
ter, was  not  the  one  originally  in  use  among  the  Jews, 
but  seems  to  have  been  learnt  in  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  afterwards  gradually  adopted  by  them 
on  their  return  to  Palestine.  (Gesenius,  Geschichte 
der  Hebrdischen  Sprache  und  Schrift,  p.  156.) 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented, 
some  clue  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently 
aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of 
very  young  children,  to  represent  the  object  which 
the  name  of  the  letter  signified.  Thus  the  earliest 
Alpha  has  some  vague  resemblance  to  an  ox's  head, 
Gimel  to  a  camel's  back,  Daleth  to  the  door  of  a 
tent,  Vau  to  a  hook  or  peg.  Again,  the  written 
.etters,  called  respectively.  Lamed  (an ox-goad),  Ayin 
''an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the  head),  Reish  or  Roash 
^the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross),  are  all  efforts,  moi'e  or 
^ss  successful,  to  pourtray  the  things  signified  by 
the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is  equally  true  of 
Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphics  ;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  in 
this  yraj  the  formation  of  an  alphabet ;  when  the 
idea  of  representing  the  component  sounds  or  half- 
sounds  of  a  word  by  figures  was  once  conceived. 
But  the  original  idea  of  thus  representing  sounds, 
though  peculiarly  felicitous,  was  by  no  means 
obvious,  and  millions  of  men  lived  and  died  without 
its  occurring  to  any  one  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe  that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  have  a  meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician, 
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yet  their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic  form.     There  i<  n 
peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic,  callH  Ijp 
grammarians  the  status  emphaticus,  in  which  the 
termination  d  (X  )  is  added  to  a  noun,  modifjiug 
it  according  to  certain  laws.     Originally  this  tenoi- 
nation   was   probably  identical   with   the   definite 
article  "  ha  ;"  which,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  was 
subjoined  to  the  noun,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the 
definite  article  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.    This 
form  in  a  is  found  to  exist  in  the  oldest  specimen 
of  Aramaic   in   the   Bible,   Yei/ar  sahaduthd,  in 
Genesis   xxxi.    47,  where  sahaduth,  testimony,  is 
used  by  Laban  in  the  status  empkaticus.     Now  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of  a  considerable 
proportion    of    the    "  Cadmeian    letters "    in   the 
Greek  alphabet  are    in   this  Aramaic  form,  such 
as  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta,  Eta,  Theta,  Iota, 
Kappa,  Lamda ;  and  although  this  fact  by  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to  support  an  elaborate  theoiy  on  the 
subject,  it  seems  in  favour,  as  far  a.s  it  goes,  of  the 
conjecture  that  when  the  Greeks  originally  received 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names  by  which  the 
several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were  Aramaic. 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Gesenius,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  made  the  addition  in  all  these 
cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a  Greek  termina- 
tion, as  "they  did  with  other  Phoenician  words, 
as  melet,  fidxda,  nevel,  vd^Xa."     If,  however,  a 
list  is  examined  of  Phoenician  words  naturalized  in 
Greek,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  ending  in  i 
has   been   the   favourite   mode  of  accommodating 
them  to  the  Greek  language.     For  example,  the 
following    sixteen   words   are   specified   by   Bleek 
{Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  69),  as  having  been 
communicated    through    the   Phoenicians    to    the 
Greeks :    vdpSos  —  nered  ;     Kivvdfxw^iov  =  kinna- 
mon ;  ffdircpftpos  =  sappir  ;  /.Lv^^a,  fxvpov  =  mor 
Kacria,     Kaffcrla  =  ketziah  ;      vffcTonros  =  Izov  ; 
\i^avos,  Kifiav(tir6s  =  levonah  ;   fivcrcros  =  bfitz; 
Kvfiivou  =  kammon:  fxdvva  =  man;  (pvKos  —  pflk; 
ffvKdfiivos  =  shikmah ;  vd$\a  =  nevel ;  Kivvpa  = 
kinnor  ;    Kdfj.7)\os  =  ganial  ;    a^pa^div  ~  eravon. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  of  these  sixteen,  only  font 
end  in  o  in  Greek  which  have  not  a  similar  termi- 
nation in  Hebrew  ;  and,  of  these  four,  one  is  a  lat6 
Alexandrine    translation,    and   two   are   names   of 
musical  instruments,  which,  very  probably,  may 
first  have  been  communicated  to  Greelis,  through 
Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.     And,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  proportion  of  the  Phoenician  wordf 
which  end  in  o  in  Greek  is  too  small  to  waiTani 
the  inference    that  any   common  practice  of  thi 
Greeks  in  this  respect  will  account  for  the  seem- 
ing fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  Cadmeian  letteif 
are  in  the  Aramaic  status  emphaticus.    The  infer- 
ence, therefore,   from  their  endings  in  a  remainf 
unshaken.     Still  this  must  not  be  regarded  in  any 
way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by 
those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  language.    This  is  a 
wholly  distinct  question,  and  far  more  obscure ; 
though  much  deference  on  the  point  is  due  to  the 
opinion  of  Gesenius,  who,  from  the  internal""  evi« 
dence   of  the   names  of  the  Semitic   letters,  has 


k  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards  disused,  and  now  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Digamma  (from  Dionysius,  i. 
JO),  was  unquestionably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  letter 
Vaa  (,a  hook). 

">>  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesentus  against  the 
Aramaic  invention  of  the  letters  is,  that  although  doubtless 
many  of  the  names  are  both  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  some 
sf  them  are  not  Aramaic ;  at  least,  not  in  the  Hebrew 


signification :  while  the  Syrians  use  other  words  to  express 
the  same  ideas.  Thus  S17K  ^  Aramaic  means  only  1000, 
and  not  an  ox;  the  word  for  "door"  in  Aramaic  is  not 
J^7^,  but  y^n  ■  whUe  the  six  following  names  of  C».i 
meian  letters  are  no*  Aramaic  :  )),  ']Y,  D*D>  KQ  (Sy 

n-15).  Clip,  in- 

.^  K  a 
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«rnved  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Thoenicians  (Paldographie,  p.  294). 
^  Literature. — In  English,  see  K^nrick's  Phoe- 
nicia, London,  1855  :  in  Latin,  the  second  part 
ot  Bochai-t's  Qeographia  Sacra,  under  the  title 
"  Canaan,"  and  Gesenius's  work,  Scripturae  Lin- 
auaeque  Phoeniciae  Monumenta  quotquot  supersunt, 
Lipsiae,  1837  :  in  German,  the  exhaustive  work 
:f  Moveis,  Die  Phoenizier,  and  Das  Phoenizische 
Alterthum,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1841-1856  ;  an  ai-ticle 
on  ths  same  subject  by  Movers,  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber's  Encifclopaedia,  and  an  article  in  the  same 
work  by  Gesenius  on  Paldographie.  See  likewise, 
(jesenius's  Geschichte  der  Hebriiischen  Sprache  wid 
Schrift,  Leipzig,  1815  ;  Bleek's  Einleitung  in  das 
Alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1860.  Phoenician  inscri]*- 
tions  discovered  since  the  time  of  Gesenius  have 
oeeu  published  by  Judas,  £tude  demonstrative  de 
la  lamjue  Phenicienne  et  de  la  langue  Lihyque, 
Paris,  1847,  and  forty-five  other  inscriptions  have 
been  published  by  the  Abbe  Boui-gade,  Paris,  1852, 
fol.  In  1845  a  votive  tablet  was  discovered  at 
Marseilles,  respecting  which  see  Movers'  Phoeni- 
zische Texte,  1847.  In  1855,  an  inscription  was 
discovered  at  Sidon  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  Sidonian 
king  named  Eschmunazar,  respecting  which  see 
Dietrich's  Zwei  Sidonische  Inschriften,  und  eine 
alte  Phoenizische  Konigsinschrift,  Maiburg,  1855, 
and  Ewald's  Erklarung  der  grossen  Phoenizischen 
Inschrift  von  Sidon,  Gottingen,  1856,  4to. ;  from 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  Abhandlangen  der  Ko- 
niglicher  Gesellschaft  zu  GSttingen.  Information 
respecting  these  works,  and  others  on  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  is  given  by  Bleak,  pp.  64, 65.  [E.  T.] 

PHOR'OS  {^6pos  :  Phares,  Foro)  =  Parosh 
(1  Esdr.  v.  9,  ix.  26). 

PHRYG'IA  (♦pu7io:  Phrygia)..  Perhaps  there 
is  no  geographical  tei-m  iu  the  New  Testament  which 
is  less  capable  of  an  exact  definition.  Many  maps 
convey  the  impression  that  it  was  co-ordinate  with 
such  te-.-ms  as  Bithyuia,  Cilicia,  or  Galatia.  But  in 
fact  there  was  no  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till 
considerably  after  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The  word 
was  rather  ethnological  than  political,  and  denoted, 
in  a  vague  manner,  the  western  part  of  the  central 
region  of  that  peninsula.  Accordingly,  in  two  of  the 
three  places  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
manner  not  intended  to  be  precise  {Sif\66vTes  r^v 
i'pvyiav  Koi  rrjv  raKariiciiv  X'^P"'"'  -^cts  xvi.  6  ; 
Siiox^lJ-fvos  Ka6(^rjs  t^iv  raXariK^v  x^P"-^  '^"^ 
i>pvylav,  Acts  xviii.  23),  the  former  having  reference 
to  the  second  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul,  the  latter 
to  the  third.  Nor  is  the  remaining  passage  (Acts 
ii.  10)  inconsistent  with  this  view,  the  enumeration 
of  those  loreign  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost  { though  it  does  follow,  in  some  degree,  a 
ieograpliical  order)  having  no  reference  to  political 
boundaries.  By  Phrygia  we  must  understand  an 
extensive  district,  which  contributed  portions  to 
several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions  at 
diflerent  times.  As  to  its  physical  characteristics, 
it  was  generally  a  table-land,  but  with  considerable 
variety  of  appearance  and  soil.  Several  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  were  Phrygian  towns  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Iconium  and  Colossae :  but  it 
IS  tetter  to  class  them  with  the  provinces  to  which 
th?y  politically  belonged.  All  over  this  district  the 
Jews  were  probably  numerous.  They  were  first 
introduced  there  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  O;  §4) :  and  we  h.ive  abundant  proof  of  the;:' 
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presence  there  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  1, 1ft,  as  well 
SLs  from  Acts  ii.  10.  [See  Philip,  834  a.]  [J.  S.  H.J 

PHUD  (*ou5)  =  Phut  (Jud.  ii.  23 ;  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  10). 

IHU'RAH  (nnS:  *apo:  Pharc).  Gideon'B 
sei^vant,  probably  his  ai-mour-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  1;,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit 
to  the  camp  of  tlie  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  10, 11). 

PHU'RIM  (rcij/  ^povpai :  phurim),  Esth.  xi.  1. 

[PURIM.] 

PHUT,  PUT  (WS:  ^oiS,  AiPvesi  Phuth, 
Phut,  Libyes,  Libya,  Africa),  the  third  name  in 
the  list  of  the  sous  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6  ;  1  Chr.  i.  8), 
elsewhere  applied  to  an  African  country  or  people. 
In  the  list  it  follows  Cush  and  Mizraim,  and  pre- 
cedes Canaan.  The  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
from  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  those  of 
Mizraim  stretched  from  the  Philistine  tenitory 
through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Afi-ica  to  the  west ;  and  the  Canaanites  were  esta- 
blish^ at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  after- 
wards were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be 
ascending  towai'ds  the  north  :  the  Cushite  chain  of 
settlements  being  the  most  southern,  the  Mizraite 
chain  extending  above  them,  though  perhaps  through 
a  smaller  region,  at  least  at  the  first,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites holding  the  most  northern  position.  We 
cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it 
would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Mizraites,  as  it  could  not  be  further  to  the 
north  :  this  position  would  well  agree  with  Libya. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  order  of  the 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cush,  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan,  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have  in- 
ferred to  be  that  of  the  principal  names,  and  that  it 
is  also  possible  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in  a 
supplementary  manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or 
country  dependent  on  Egypt. 

The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible  clearly 
indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country  or  people 
of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not  far 
from  Egypt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  men- 
tion of  Phut  as  a  remote  nation  or  country,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  PuL,  as  in  the  Masoretic  text 
(Is.  kvi.  19).  Nahum,  warning  Nineveh  by  th« 
fall  of  No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush  and  Mizraim  as 
the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  city,  and  Phut  and 
Lubim  as  its  helpere  (iii.  9).  Jeremiah  tells  of 
Phut  in  Necho's  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim 
(xlvi.  9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and 
Lud  as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyi-e  (xxvii.  10), 
and  as  sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers 
of  Egypt,  in  her  fall  (xxx.  5)  ;  and  again,  with 
Persia,  and  Cush,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  merce- 
naries, as  warriors  of  the  aixny  of  Gog  (xxrviii.  5). 

From  these  passages  we  cannot  infer  anytliing  ai 
to  the  exact  position  of  this  countiy  or  people-, 
unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and  Phut,  Mizraim 
and  Lubim,  are  respectively  connected,  which  might 
indicate  a  position  south  of  Egypt.  The  serving  it 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Phut  tc 
Egypt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  Ter}'  near. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
names  tliat  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
The  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bows,  IX 
PETU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might  partly  or  wholly 
represent  '^hut.  Theti  situation  is  doubtful,  and 
thsv  aie  never  found  in  a  geographical  list,  but  onl) 
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ID  th«  general  statements  of  the  power  and  prowess 
jf  the  kings.  If  one  people  be  indicated  by  them, 
we  may  compare  the  Naphtuhim  of  the  Bible. 
[Naphtuhim.]  It  seems  imlikely  that  the  Nine 
Bows  should  correspond  tn  Phut,  as  their  name 
does,  not  occur  as  a  geographical  tenn  in  use  in  the 
directly  historical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
»upposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take 
its  place  {is  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is 
an  improbable  explanation.  The  second  name  is 
that  of  Nubia,  TO-PET,  "  the  region  of  the  Bow," 
also  called  TO-MERU-PET,  "  the  region,  the  island 
of  the  Bow,"  whence  we  conjecture  the  name  of 
Meroe  to  come.  In  the  geographical  lists  the  latter 
form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people,  ANU-MERU-PET, 
found,  unlike  all  othei-s,  in  the  lists  of  the  southern 
peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  northern.  The 
chaiacter  we  read  PET  is  an  unstrung  bow,  which 
until  lately  was  read  KENS,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter 
word,  which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however, 
not  including  so  large  a  territory  as  the  names 
before  mentioned.  The  reading  KENS  is  extremely 
doubtful,  because  the  word  does  not  signify  bow  in 
Egyptian,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more 
because  the  bow  is  used  as  the  determinative  of  its 
name  PET,  which  from  the  Egyptian  usage  as  to 
-deteitninatives  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it 
should  be  employed  as  a  determinative  of  KENS. 
The  name  KENS  would  therefore  be  followed  by 
the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nubia. 
This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explained  by  Mr.  Harris  of  Alexandria, 
if  we  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  com- 
mon s;gn,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as 
to  be  the  symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates 
that  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow, 
and  gave  it  to  the  messengers  of  Cambyses,  telling 
them  to  say  that  when  the  king  of  the  Persians 
could  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so  easily,  he  might  come 
against  the  Ethiopians  with  an  army  stronger  than 
their  forces  (iii.  21,  22,  ed.  Rawlinson :  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hieroglyphic  names  see 
Brugsch's  Geogr.  Inschr. 

The  Coptic  HlC^^I^T"  must  also  be  com- 
pared with  Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the  article, 
the  word  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is 
applied  to  the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond 
the  Delta ;  and  Champollion  conjectures  it  to  mean 
the  Libyan  part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
comparing  the  Coptic  name  of  the  similar  eastern 

portion,  'I^^.p^.JS.I^.,  T^.p^.^I^.,  the 

older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt  and  Arabian  Nome 
(L'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ii.  pp.  28-31,  243). 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to 
Naphtuhim  than  to  Phut.  To  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  question,  al.  the  names  which  we  have  men- 
tioned may  be  reasonably  connected  with  the  Hebrew 
Phut ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Naph- 
tuhim were  Mizraites  in  the  tenitory  of  Phut, 
perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter  stock. 
it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  PET 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical  desig- 
nation, coiTesponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the 
fcnner,  if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian 
usage.  This  identification  would  account  for  the 
position  of  Phut  alter  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Ge- 
nesis, notwithstanding  tlie  order  of  the  other  names ; 
for  Nubia  has  beea  from  remote  t.mes  a  depeuU- 
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ency  of  Egypt,  excoptmg  m  the  short  peiiod  of 
Ethiopian  supremacy,  and  the  longer  time  of  Ethi- 
opian independence.  The  Egyptian  name  of  Cush, 
KEESH,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region  well  corre- 
sponding to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nubia  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
KEESH,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended 
beyond  Nubia.  The  identification  of  Phut  with 
Nubia  is  not  repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  pro- 
phets: on  the  contrary,  the  great  importance  of 
Nubia  in  their  time,  which  comprehended  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  supremacy,  would  account  for  theii 
speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support  of  Egypt,  and  as 
furnishing  it  with  warriors. 

The  identification  with  labya  has  given  rise  to 
attempts  to  find  the  name  in  African  geography, 
which  we  shall  not  here  examine,  as  such  mere  simi- 
larity of  sound  is  a  most  unsafe  guide.     [R.  S.  P.] 

PHU'VAH  (njQ  :  *ova  :  Phua).  One  of  the 
sons  oi  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13),  and  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Punites.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num. 
xxvi.  23  he  is  called  P0A,  though  the  Heb.  is  the 
same ;  and  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1 ,  Puah  is  another  fonn 
of  the  name. 

PHYGEL'LUS  {^iytWos,  or  ^iytKos :  Phi- 
gehis),  2  Tim.  i.  15.  A  Christian  connected  with 
those  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  as  turned 
away  from  himself.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
their  repudiation  of  the  Apostle  was  jomed  with  a  de- 
clension fi-om  the  faith  (see  Buddaeus,  Eccl.  Apostol. 
ii.  310),  and  whether  the  open  display  of  the  feeling 
of  Asia  took  place — at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes  were  concerned — at  Rome.  It  was  at 
Kome  that  Onesiphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse, 
showed  the  kindness  for  which  the  Apostle  invokes 
a  blessing  on  his  household  in  Asia :  so  perhaps  it 
was  at  Rome  that  Phygellus  displayed  that  change 
of  feeling  towards  St.  Paul  which  the  Apostle's 
former  followers  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  St.  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus 
had  merely  neglected  to  visit  him  in  his  captivity 
at  Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv. 
16)  the  Apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  sup- 
port was  expected :  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader 
of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such 
as  the  Apostle  describes  at  an  earlier  period  (Phil, 
i.  15,  16)  opposing  him  there. 

Dean  Ellicott,  on  2  Tim.  i.  15,  who  is  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  Greek  commentatore  as  to  the 
exact  force  of  the  phrase  "  they  which  are  in  Asia," 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversion 
from  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  himself  seems  to  have 
foreseen  it  (Acts  xx.  30) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  fact  inconsistent  with  the  general  picture  of  the 
state  of  Asia  at  a  later  period  which  we  have  in  the 
first  three  chaptcre  of  the  Revelation.  [W.  T.  B.] 
PHYLACTERY.  [Frontlets.] 
PI-BESETH  (nD3-*S:  Boifiaa-ros :  Bit- 
bast  us),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxx.  17).  In  hieroglyphics 
its  name  is  written  BAHEST,  BAST,  ana  HA- 
BAHEST,  followed  by  the  determinative  sign  for  ac 
Egyptian  city,  which  was  probably  not  pronounced. 

The  Coptic  forms  are  li^Cj  ,  with  the  article 
ni     prefixed,      IlotKl^CTe,       IIOT- 

riOTA-Cf",  and  the  Greek,  Boi>fiaaris,  B«.- 
ffaffTos.     The  first  and  second  hieroglyphic  namps 
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are  the  same  aa  tnose  of  tlie  goddess  of  the  place, 
and  the  third  signifies  tlie  abole  of  BAREST,  that 
goddess.  It  is  probable  that  BAREST  is  an  archaic 
mode  of  writing,  and  that  the  word  was  always  pro- 
nounced, as  it  was  sometimes  wi-itten,  BAST.  It 
seems  as  if  the  civil  name  was  BAHEST,  and  the 
bacred,  HA-BAHEST.  It  is  difficult  to  t-ace  the 
first  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and  o*  the  Coptic 
and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic  equivalents. 
There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  names  HA-HESAR, 

RcffCIpI,  IlOTCipi,  Boiffion,  Busiris. 
Dr.  Brugsch  and  M.  Dev^ria  read  PE  or  PA,  in- 
stead of  HA ;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  in  pronunciation  the  masculine 
definite  article  PEPA  or  PEE  was  prefixed  to  HA, 
as  could  be  done  in  Coptic :  in  the  ancient  language 
the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas  it  is  mas- 
culine in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a  prefix  of  the 
vulgar  dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  in  Coptic.  The 
name  of  Philae  may  perhaps  afford  a  third  explana- 
tion, for  it  is  written  EELEK-T,  EELEK,  and 
P-EELEK  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Inschr.  i.  156,  Nos. 
626,  627);  whence  it  would  seem  that  the  sign 
city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the  first  form  the 
feminine  article,  and  in  the  last,  the  masculine  one, 
is  used,  and  this  would  admit  of  the  reading 
PA-BAST,  "the  [city]  of  Bubastis  [the  goddess]." 
Bubastis  was  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Pclusiac  or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Bubastite  nome,  about  40  miles  from  the  central 
part  of  Memphis.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as 
having  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  tlie  canals  for 
Sesostris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labour  of  criminals 
under  Sabacos  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather,  the  Ethio- 
pian dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess Bubastis  as  well  worthy  of  description,  being 
more  beautiful  than  any  other  known  to  him.  It 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  which,  having  been  raised 
on  mounds,  overlooked  it  on  every  side.  An  arti- 
ficial canal  encompassed  it  with  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees  on  its  bank.  There 
was  only  a  narrow  approach  leading  to  a  lofty  gate- 
way. The  enclosure  thus  formed  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures  ;  within  was  the 
temple,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fine  trees  (ii. 
137,  138).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  observes  that 
the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  confimi  this 
account.  The  height  of  the  mounds  and  the  site 
of  the  temple  are  very  remarkable,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  the  latter,  which  was  "  of  the 
finest  red  granite."  It  "  was  surrounded  by  a 
sacred  enclosure,  about  600  feet  square  .  .  .  beyond 
which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940  feet  by 
1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the  canal." 
The  temple  is  entirely  ruined,  but  the  names  of 
Hameses  II.  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  Userken  I.  (Osor- 
chon  I.)  of  the  xxiind,  and  Nekhtr-har-heb  (Necta- 
nebo  I.)  of  the  xxxth,  have  been  found  here,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  eponymous  goddess  BAST.  There 
are  also  remains  of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  town, 
and,  "  amidst  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  side  are  the 
thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected  the  temple 
below  "  (Notes  by  Sir  G.  Willanson  in  Rawlinson's 
Herodotm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  plan,  and  1 02).  Bubastis 
thus  hatl  a  fort,  besides  being  strong  trom  its  height. 


»  1.  TT'StJ'O,  from  naK'.  "behold,"  with  J3N;  Actios 
CKOiros;  insignis  lapis  (Lev.  sxvi.  l);  A.  V.  "figured 
Btone  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  52) ;  <T<co?na  ;  titulm.  In  Kz.  viii. 
12,  with  I  jn  ;  KoiTwi'  KpuTTTos- ;  abscondUum  cubiculi; 
^•V.  "  chamber  of  Imagery ;"  Luthtr,  scMneten  kammer. 
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The  goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief  object 
of  worship,  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the  goddesc 
of  fire.  Both  names  accompany  a  lion-headed  figure, 
and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  tnern.  Herodotus  con- 
siders the  goddess  Bubastit  *  be  the  same  as  Arte- 
mis (ii.  137),  and  that  thif  ivas  the  current  opinion 
in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  is  evident  from  the 
name  Specs  Ai-temidos  of  a  rock  temple  dedicated 
to  PESHT,  and  probably  of  a  neighbouring  town 
or  village.  The  historian  speaks  of  the  annual  fes- 
tival of  the  goddess  held  at  Bubastis  as  the  chief 
and  most  largely  attended  of  the  Egyptian  festivals. 
It  was  evidently  the  most  popular,  and  a  scene  of 
great  licence,  like  the  great  Muslim  festival  of  tba 
Seyyid  el-Bedawee  celebrated  at  Tanteh  in  the  Delta 
(ii.  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bu- 
bastis in  the  Egyptian  annals.  In  Manetho's  list 
it  is  related  that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos, 
first  king  of  the  iind  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2470),  a 
chasm  of  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis,  and  many 
perished  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
98,  99).  This  is  remarkable,  since  though  shocks 
of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Egypt,  the  actual 
earthquake  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  naxt  event 
in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the  accession 
of  the  xxiind  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  990),  a  line  of 
Bubastite  kings  (Ibid.  pp.  124,  125).  These  were 
either  foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  chose  Bubastis  as  their 
capital,  or  as  an  occasional  residence,  on  account  ot 
its  nearness  to  the  military  settlements.  [MiG- 
DOL.]  Thus  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great 
importance  when  Ezekiel  thus  foretold  its  doom : 
"  The  young  men  of  A.ven  and  of  Pi-beseth  shall 
fall  by  the  sword :  and  these  [cities]  shall  go  into 
captivity  "  (xxx.  17).  Heliopolis  and  Bubastis  are 
near  together,  and  both  in  the  route  of  an  invader 
fi'om  the  East  marching  against  Memphis.  [R.  S.  P.J 

PICTUEE."  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in 
which  "picture"  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes 
idolatrous  representations,  either  independent  images, 
or  more  usually  stones  "portrayed,"  i.  e.  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and  coloured  (Ez.  xxiii. 
14;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  ii.  306,  308).  Movable 
pictures,  in  the  modern  sense,  were  doubtless  un- 
known to  the  Jews ;  but  coloured  sculptures  and 
drawings  on  walls  or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases, 
must  have  been  familiar  to  them  in  Egypt  (see 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  277).  In  later  times  we 
read  of  portraits  (elKSvas),  perhaps  busts  or  intagli 
sent  by  Alexandra  to  Antony  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2, 
§6).  The  "pictures  of  silver"  of  Prov.  xxv.  11, 
were  probably  wall-sm-faces  or  cornices  with  carv- 
ings, and  the  "  apples  of  gold "  representations  ot 
fruit  or  foliage,  like  Solomon's  flowers  and  pome- 
gi-anates  (1  K.  vi.,  vii.).  The  walls  of  Babylon 
were  ornamented  with  pictures  on  enamelled  brick. 
[Bricks.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

PIECE  OF  GOLD.  The  A.  V.,  in  rendering 
the  elliptical  expression  "  six  thousand  of  gold,"  in 
a  passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he 
"  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thou- 
sand of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment "  (2  K. 
V.  5) — supplies  "  pieces  "  as  the  word  underetood. 
The  siniilar  expression  respecting  silver,  in  which 


2.  n*l!K',  from  same  root  (la.  ii.  16) ;  Qia.  (ti-Aoi'ioi/)  koA- 
Aous ;  quod  visa  pulchrum  est;  Prov.  xxv.  11,  "Apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  ;"  JjXX.  ei>  opuiaKifi  aa.fic^u  ; 
in  kclis  argenteis  ;  Luther,  Schakn. 
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ihe  iHord  undeisUxxt  iiiipwus  to  be  shekels,  probnoly 
lustifias  the  insertion  of  that  definite  word.  [Piece 
OF  Silver.]  The  same  expression,  if  a  weight 
of  gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  "  And  king  Solomon  made  two  hun- 
dred targets  [of]  beaten  gold:  six  hundred  of  gold 
went  to  one  target"  (1  K.  x.  16).  Here  the  A.  V. 
supplies  the  word  "  shekels,"  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  is  right,  considering  the  number 
mentioned,  and  that  a  common  weight  must  be 
intended.  That  a  weight  of  gold  is  meant  in 
Naaman's  case  may  be  infen-ed,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  coined  money  was  already 
invented  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  indeed  that 
t  was  known  in  Palestine  before  the  Persian  period. 

1  Money  ;  Daric]  Kings  or  ingots  of  gold  may 
have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in 
supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the  nanr"^  of  shekels, 
since  the  prartice  was  to  weigh  money.  The  render- 
ing "  piecej  of  gold"  is  therefore  very  doubtful ; 
and  "shekels  of  gold,''  as  designating  the  value  of 
the  whole  quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  pre- 
ferable. [R.  S.  P.] 

PIECE  OF  SILVER.  The  passages  in  the 
0.  T.  and  those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V. 
uses  this  term  must  be  separately  considered. 

I.  In  the  0.  T.  the  word  "  pieces  "  is  used  in  the 
A.  V.  for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we 
except  one  case  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phrase 
is  always  "  a  thousand  "  or  the  like  "  of  silver  " 
(Gen.  XX.  16,  xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22  ;  Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  .5  ; 

2  K.  vi.  25  ;  Hos.  iii.  2  ;  Zech.  xi.  12, 1.3).  In  similar 
passages  the  word  "  shekels  "  occurs  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  must  be  observed  that  these  are  either  in  the 
Law,  or  relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important 
legal  character,  as  that  of  the  cave  and  tield  of 
Jlachpelali,  that  of  the  threshing-floor  and  oxen  of 
Araunah,  or  to  taxes,  and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii.  1 5, 
16  ;  Ex.  xxi.  32  ;  Lev.  xxvii.  3,^6,  16  ;  Josh.  vii. 
21 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  24  ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  25,  where,  how- 
ever, shekels  of  gold  are  spoken  of;  2  K.  xv.  20; 
Neh.  V.  15;  Jer.  xxxii.  9).  There  are  other  pas- 
tages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the  word  "  she- 
kels" instead  of  "pieces"  (Deut.  xxii.  19,  29; 
Judg.  xvii.  2,  3,  4,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11, 12),  and 
of  these  the  first  two  require  this  to  be  done.  It 
becomes  then  a  question  whether  there  is  any 
gi-ound  for  the  adoption  of  the  word  "  pieces," 
which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be  meant,  and  in- 
accurate if  weights.  The  shekel,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical  phrase. 
When  we  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  in  two 
passages  (Deut.  xxii.  19,  20)  this  is  the  word  under- 
stood, it  seems  incredible  that  any  other  should  be 
in  the  other  places.  The  exceptional  case  in  which 
a  word  corresponding  to  "pieces"  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  is  in  the  Psalms,  where  presents  of  submis- 
sion are  prophesied  to  be  made  of  "  pieces  of  silver," 
flD3"*yi  (Ixviii.  30,  Heb.  31).  The  word  p^ 
which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  presei-ve  its  radical 
meaning,  from  |*V"1,  must  signify  a  piece  broken 
off,  or  a  fiagment:  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  coin  is  meant. 

II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the 
phrase  "  piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  5f»axM'^>  ^^^ 
ifryvpiov.  (1.)  Thr  first  (Luke  xv.  8,  9)  should 
be  represented  by  drachm*.  It  was  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  equivalent  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the 
Roaun  denarius,  v;hich  is  probably  intended  by  the 
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hvangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly  or  aUiJOS\  »u|)ei* 
seated  the  foiTner.     [Drachma.]     (2.)  The  scwnd 
word  is  very  properly  thus  lendered.     It  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "  thirtj 
pieces  of  silver"  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  ixvii.  3,  5,  6,  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  ccins  are  here  in- 
tended.   If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.      The  parallel  passage  in 
Zechariah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  wheie,  if  our  view  be  coiTect,  shekels 
must  be  understood.    It  may,  however,  be  suggested 
that  the  two  thiities   may  correspond,  not  as  of 
exactly  the  same  coin,  but  of  the  chief  cunent  coin. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the 
number  of  pieces.     It  can  scaixely  be  a  coincidence 
that  thirty  shekels  of  silver  was  the  price  of  blood 
in  the  case  of  a  slave  accidentally  killed  (Ex.  xxi. 
32).     It  may  be  objected  that  thei-e  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  shekels  were  cuiTent  in  our  Lord'i 
time ;  but  it  must  be  replied  that  the  tetradrachms 
of  depreciated  A  ttic  weight  of  the  Gieek  cities  of 
Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same  weight  as  the 
shekels  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon  the  Mac- 
cabee   [Money],  so  that  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
shekel  as  equal  to  fovir  Attic  drachmae  (Ant.  iii.  8, 
§2).    These  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  St. 
Peter  in  the  fish  must,  from  its  name,  have  been  of 
this  kind.     [Stater.]     It  is  therefore  more  pro- 
bable that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  tetra- 
drachms than  that  they  were  denarii.     There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  two   tenns,  a  name  de- 
signating the  denomination  and  "piece  of  silver," 
whether  the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachm  or  the 
denarius,  as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies 
a  more  distinctive  name.     In  the  received  text  of 
St.  Matthew  the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  is  ascribed  to  Jeremiali,  and  not  to  Zechariah, 
and  much  controversy  has  thus  been  occasioned. 
The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the 
absence  of  any  prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version, 
and  the  likelihood  that  similarity  of  styl'e  would  have 
caused  a  copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  instead  of  that  of  Zechaiiah.       [R.  S.  P.] 
PIETY.     This  word  occurs  but  once  in  A.  V. ; 
"  Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home  "  [rhv 
iSiov  oIkov  (vcTifiuv,  better,  "  towards  their  own 
household,"  1  Tim.  v.  4).     The  choice  of  this  word 
here  instead  of  the  more  usual  equivalents  of  "  god- 
liness,"  "  reverence,"  and  the  like,  was  probably 
determined  by  the  special  sense  oi pietas,  as  "  erga 
parentes"  (Cic.  Fartit.  22,  Rep.  vi.  15,  Inv.u. 
22).     It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  English  ver 
sions,  and  we  may  recognise  in  its  application  in 
this  passage  a  special  felicity.     A  word  was  wanted 
for  ehffe^uv  which,  unlike  "  showing  godliness," 
would  admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object, 
and  this  piety  supplied.  [E.  H.  P.] 

PIGEON.    [Tdrtle-Dove.] 

pi-HAHi'ROTH  (m^nn  ^s,  nTnn:  ^ 

eirauA-is,  rb  (rrSfia  ElpciO,  Elpud:  Phihaliiroth\ 
a  place  before  oi-  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
at  the  close  of  the  third  march  from  Rameses, 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt.  Pi-hahiroth  was 
before  Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  were  Baal- 
zephon  and  the  sea  (^Ex.  xiv.  2,  9;  Num.  xxxiii. 
7,  8).  The  name  is  Drobably  that  o*"  a  natural  loca- 
lity, rom  the  unlikelihood  that  .here  should  have 
bees  d  town  or  village  in  both  parts  of  the  country 
wht.e  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol  and  Baal- 
xepliou,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not  towns,  at 
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l«u>t  military  stations,  and  its  name  is  susceptible 
of  an  Egyptian  etymology  giving  a  sense  apposite 
to  this  idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  appa- 
rently treated  by  its  omission  as  a  separate  prefix 
(Num.  xxxiii.  8),  and  it  would  therefore  pppear  to 
be  the  masculine  definite  article  PE,  PA,  or  PEE. 

Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  Tll"^^)^!" 
p(JUT,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows,"  and  this, 
or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M.  Fulgence  Fresnel 
recognised  in  the  modern  Ghuweybet-el-boos,  "the 
bed  of  reeds."  It  is  remaikable  that  this  name  occurs 
near  where  we  suppose  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  have  taken  place,  as  well  as  near  Suez,  in  the 
neighbourhood  usually  chosen  as  that  of  this  miracle ; 
but  nothing  could  be  inferred  as  to  place  from  such 
a  name  being  now  found,  as  the  vegetation  it  describes 
is  fiuctuating.     [ExODUS,  the.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

PI'LATE.  PON'TIUS  {n6vrtos  nlKaros  : 
Pontius  Pilatus,  his  praenomen  being  unknown). 
The  name  indicates  that  he  was  connected,  by  descent 
or  adoption,  with  the  gens  of  the  Pontii,  first  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C. 
Pontius  Telesinus,  the  great  Sanmite  general.*  He 
was  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  and 
under  him  our  Lord  worked,  suflered,  and  died,  as 
we  leara,  not  only  from  the  obvious  Scriptural 
authorities,  but  from  Tacitus  {Ann.  xv.  44, 
"  Christus,  Tiberio  imperitante,  per  procuratorem 
Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  emt).''  A 
procurator  {iwirpoTros,  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  and 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §2  ;  but  less  correctly  Tiytfiuv, 
Matt,  xxvii.  2;  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1)  was 
generally  a  Roman  knight,  appomted  to  act  under  the 
governor  of  a  province  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and 
judge  in  causes  connected  with  it.  Strictly  speaking, 
procuratores  Caesaris  were  only  required  in  the 
imperial  provinces,  i.  e.  those  which,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  Augustus,  were  reserved  for 
the  special  administi"«tion  of  the  emperor,  with- 
out the  intei-vention  of  the  senate  and  people,  and 
governed  by  his  legate.  In  the  senatorian  pro- 
vinces, goveiTied  by  proconsuls,  the  con-esponding 
duties  were  discharged  by  quaestors.  Yet  it  appeai-s 
that  sometimes ^ocuratores  were  appointed  in  those 
provinces  also,  to  coUect  certain  dues  of  the  jiscus 
(the  emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  aerarium  (the  revenue  administered 
by  the  senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory, 
especially  in  one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province, 
and  dependent  upon  it,  the  procurator  was  head  of 


*  The  cognomen  Pilatus  has  received  two  explana- 
tions. (1.)  As  armed  with  the  pilum  or  javelin ;  comp. 
"  pilata  agmina,"  Virg.  Aen.  xil.  121.  (2.)  As  contracted 
from  pileatus.  The  fact  that  the  pileus  or  cap  was  the 
badge  of  manumitted  slaves  (comp.  Suetonius,  Nero,  c.  57, 
Tiber,  c.  4),  makes  it  probable  that  the  epithet  marljed 
him  out  as  a  libertus,  or  as  descended  from  one.— [E.  H.  P.] 

»  Of  the  early  hiatory  of  Pilate  we  know  nothing; 
buL  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap  strangely  enough. 
Fiicite  Is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus,  king  of  Mayence.  His 
lather  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a  hostage.  There  he  is  guilty 
;f  a  murder;  but  being  sent  to  Pontus,  rises  into  notice 
ts  subdaing  the  barbarous  tribes  there,  receives  In  con- 
iequeiice  the  new  name  of  Pontius,  and  is  sent  to  Judaea. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  twenty-second  legion, 
which  was  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Mayence,  may 
I»a73  been  in  this  case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition 
»;  -3?  inventors  of  the  fable.  (Comp.  Vilmar's  DeuUch. 
yaUiyn.  Liter,  i.  p.  217).-  [E.  H.  P.] 

'  Uerjd  the  Great,  it  is  true,  hai  placed  the  Roman 
d»iie  on  one  of  his  new  buildings;  but  this  hao  been  fol- 
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the  administration,  and  had  full  militaiy  and  jadic:ai 
authority,  though  he  was  responsible  to  the  govemot 
of  the  neighbouring  province.  Thus  Judaea  was 
attached  to  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaos 
(a.  d.  G),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to  govern  it, 
with  Caesarea  for  its  capital.  Already,  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus ;  then,  after  the 
ethnarch's  banishment,  came  Coponius ;  the  third 
procurator  was  M.  Ambivius ;  the  fourth  Annius 
Rufus;  the  fifth  Valerius  Gratus ;  and  the  sixth 
Pontius  Pilate  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  §2),  who 
was  appomted  A.D.  25-6,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Tiberius.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  remove  tL« 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Caesarea  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  soldiers  of  com-se  took  with  them 
their  standards,  bearing  the  image  of  the  eraperor, 
into  the  Holy  City.  No  previous  governor  had 
ventured  on  such  an  outrage.'  Pilate  had  been 
obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and  there  were 
no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  discorering 
what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down  in 
crowds  to  Caesarea  where  the  Procurator  was  then 
residing,  and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images. 
After  five  days  of  discussion,  he  gave  the  signal  to 
some  concealed  soldiers  to  surround  the  petitionee, 
and  put  them  to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble 
him ;  but  this  oidy  strengthened  their  determina- 
tion, and  they  declared  thenaselves  ready  rather 
to  submit  to  death  than  forego  their  resistance  to 
an  idolatrous  innovation.  Pilate  then  yielded,  and 
the  standards  were  by  his  ordere  brought  down  to 
Caesarea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1,  2,  B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§2-4).  Ou  two  other  occasions  he  nearly  drove  the 
Jews  to  insurrection  ;  the  first  when,  in  spite  of  this 
warning  about  the  images,  he  hung  up  in  his  palace 
at  Jerusalem  some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  deities,  which  were  only  removed  by  an 
order  from  Tiberius  (Philo,  ad  Caium,  §38,  ii.  589); 
the  second  when  he  appropriated  the  revenue 
arising  fiora  the  redemption  of  vows  (Corban  : 
comp.  Mark  vii.  11)  to  the  construction  of  an 
aqueduct.  This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which  he  sup- 
pressed by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiere  with 
concealed  daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number, 
not  only  of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators'*  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9,  §4).  To  these  specimens  of  his  administm- 
tion,  which  rest  on  the  te.^timony  of  profane  authors, 
we  must  add  the  slaughter  of  certain  Galileans, 
which  was  told  to  our  Lo<xl  as  a  piece  of  news 
[ciTrayyeWovres,  Luke  xiii.  1),  and  on  which  He 


lowed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and  the  attempt  had  not  been 
repeated  (Ewald,  Geschichte,  iv.  509).  The  extent  to  which 
the  scruples  of  the  Jews  on  this  point  were  respected  by 
the  Roman  governors,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  no  efBgy 
of  either  god  or  emperor  is  found  on  the  money  coined  by 
them  in  Judaea  before  the  war  under  Nero  (ibid.  v.  33, 
referring  to  De  Saulcy,  Becherches  $wr  la  Numismatiqut 
Judaique,  pi.  viii.  ix.).  Assuming  this,  the  denarius  with 
Caesar's  image  and  superscription  of  Matt,  sxili.  must 
have  been  a  coin  from  the  Roman  mint,  or  tuat  of  some 
other  province.  The  latter  was  probably  current  for  tlie 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  received 
as  a  Temple-offering.— [E.  H.  P.] 

d  Ewald  suggest.?  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  may  have 
been  part  of  the  same  works,  and  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  its  fall  was  looked  on  as  a  judgment  (Geschidite,  vi. 
40 ;  Luke  xiii.  4).  The  Pharisaic  reverence  for  whatever 
was  set  apart  for  the  Corb.in  (Mark  vii.  11\  and  their 
scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it  \nythiiia  tbni  bad  *r 
impure  origin  (Matt,  xxvii.  6),  ti^y  be  legardco,  ptraafyt 
as  outgrowths  of  the  same  feeling.— fE.  H.  P.l 
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fc'mded  some  remarks  on  the  connexiou  uetw«:n 
/ia  &ud  calamity.  It  must  have  occurred  at  some 
(tastat  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temj)le, 
siuce  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was  mingled  toith 
their  sacrifices  ;  but  the  silence  of  Josephus  about 
it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  on  such 
occaaons  were  so  ti-equeut  that  it  was  needless  to 
recount  them  all. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  procurators  to  icside 
at  Javusalem  during  the  great  feasts,  to  preserve 
oixler,  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
last  passover,  Pilate  was  occupying  his  official  resi- 
dence in  Herod's  palace ;  and  to  the  gates  of  this 
palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, was  brought  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest 
they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  passover 
(John  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to 
learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of 
the  charge.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  expected 
that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wishes  without 
further  inquiry,  and  therefore  merely  described 
our  Lord  as  a  KUKoirotSs  (distui'ber  of  the  public 
peace),  but  as  a  Roman  procurator  had  too  much 
respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  busi- 
ness too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condemnation, 
and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallio  after- 
wards did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts 
xviii.  14),  they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new 
charge,  and  therefore  interpreted  om'  Lord's  claims 
in  a  political  sense,  accusing  him  of  assuming  the 
royal  title,  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Luke  xxiii.  3  ;  an 
account  plainly  presupposed  in  John  xviii.  33).  It 
is  plain  that  fiom  this  moment  Pilate  was  dis- 
tracted between  two  conflicting  feelings :  a  fear  of 
offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  any  show  of  lukewarmness  in  pun- 
ishing an  ofl'ence  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  a  conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent, 
since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free 
the  nation  from  Roman  authority  was  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Moreover,  this  last 
feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  whose  reiigious  scruples  had  caused  him 
frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufierer.  First 
ne  examined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  Him 
whether  He  was  a  king  ?  The  question  which  He 
in  return  put  to  His  judge,  "  Sayest  thou  this  of 
ihyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee  of  me'V  seems  to 
imply  that  there  was  in  Pilate's  own  mind  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  prisoner  really  was  what  He  was 
charged  with  being ;  a  suspicion  whi^'h  shows  itself 
again  in  the  later  question,  "  Wlience  art  thou?" 
(John  xix.  8),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
Him  (12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscription 
on  the  cross  (22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted  as 
satisfactoiy  Clirist's  assurance  that  His  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  that  is,  not  worldly  in  its  nature 
or  objects,  and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this 
world's  weapons,  though  he  could  not  understand 
the  assertion  that  it  Wiis  to  be  established  by  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth.    His  famous  reply,  "  What  is 
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truihi"  was  the  question  of  a  worldly-minded  ix>li 
tician,  sceptical  because  he  was  indiHerent,  one  whc 
thought  truth  an  empty  name,  or  at  least  couli  nat 
see  "  any  connexion  between  aXijOeia  and  /SairtActa; 
truth  and  policy"  (Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  Comm.  in 
loco).     With  this  question  he  brought  the  interview 
to  a  close,  and  came  out  to  the  Jews  and  declared 
the  prisoner  innocent.     To  this  they  replied  that 
His  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people   from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.     The  mention  of  Galike  sug- 
gested to   Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from  his 
dilemma,  by  sending  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipas. 
tetraach    of  that   country,  who    had  come   up  tc 
Jerusalem  to  tl.e  feast,  while  at  the  same  time  this, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  for  making  overtures  of 
reconciliation  to  Herod,  with  whose  jurisdiction  he 
had  probably  in   some   recent   instance  interfered. 
But   Herod,   though    propitiated   by    this   act   of 
courtesy,   declined  to  enter   into  the  matter,  and 
merely    sent   Jesus   back    to    Pilate   dressed    in  a 
shinmg  kingly  robe  (eVfi^TO  Xafx-irpdv,  Luke  xxiii. 
11),  to  express  his  ridicule  of  such  pretensions,  and 
contempt  for  the  whole  business.     So  Pilate  was 
compelled  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  first,  having 
assembled  the  chief  priests   and  also  the  people, 
whom  he  jirobably  summoned  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  favourable  to  Jesus,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  that  the  accused  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  hopes  of 
pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposed  to  scourge 
Him  before  he  released  Him.     But  as  the  accusers 
were  resolved  to  have  His  blood,  they  rejected  thi.<; 
concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
fresh  expedient.     It  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman 
governor   to  grant  every  year,   in  honour  of  the 
passover,  pardon  to  one  condemned  criminal.     The 
origin  of  the  practice  is  unknown,  though  we  may 
connect  it  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  13) 
that  at  a  Lectisternium  "  vinctis  quoque  dempta 
vincula."     Pilate  therefore  oii'ered  the  people  their 
choice  between  two,  the  murderer  Barabbas,'  and 
the   prophet   whom  a  few  days   before    they  had 
hailed  as  the  Messiah.     To  i-eceive  their  decision  he 
ascended  the  firtixa,  a  portable  tribunal  which  was 
carried   about   with   a    Roman   magistrate    to   be 
placed  wherever  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
present  case  was  erected  on  a  tessellated  pavement 
{xidSffTpQiTov)  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  called  iu 
Hebrew  Gabbatha,  probably  fi-om  being  laid  down 
on  a  slight  elevation  (^33,  "  to  be  high  ").    As  soon 
as  Pilate  had  taken  his  seat,    he  received  a  mys- 
terious message  from  his  wife,  according  to  tradition 
a  proselyte  of  the  gate  (06oo-€;8^s),  named  Procla 
or  Claudia  Procula  {Evang.  Nicod.  ii.),  who  had 
"  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream,"  which  impelled 
her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just 
One.     But   he   had   no  longer  any  choice  in  the 
matter,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
priests,  chose  Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamoured 
lor  the  death  of  Jesus ;  insuiTection  seemed  immi- 
nent, and   Pilate  reluctantly  yielded.     But,  before 
issuing  the  fatal  order,  he  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  as  a  sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crime,  in  imitation  probably  of  the  ceremony  en- 
joined in  Deut.  xxi.,  where  it  is  ordered  that  when 
the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  is  not  discovered,  the 
elders  of  the  city  in  which  it  occurs  shall  wash 


'  Comp.  Barabbas.  Ewald  suggests  that  tne  insurrec- 
flon  of  which  St.  Mark  speaks  must  have  been  that  coii- 
itected  with  the  appropriation  of  the  Corban  (suvra),  ■uid 
Ibat  this  explains  the  citgcrues*  with  which  t)v  "n^-me 


demanded  his  release.  He  infers  further,  from  his  uame^ 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbi  (Abba  was  a  Rabblnit 
Lille  of  honour),  and  thu3  accounts  for  the  jiart  taken  is 
hib  favour  by  JhE  mai^'jsris  of  the  Sanhedrim.— [K-  H.  P.i 
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thfflT'hands,  with  the  declaration,  "  t)ur  hands  have 
not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it." 
Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted  even  by 
a  Roman,  as  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multitude 
around  him.  As  in  the  present  case  it  produced  no 
effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the 
scourging  preparatory  to  execution ;  but  the  sight 
ot  unjust  sufi'ering  so  patiently  home  seems  again  to 
have  troubled  his  conscience,  and  prompted  a  new 
eil'ort  in  favour  of  the  victim.  He  brought  Him  out 
bleeding  from  the  savage  punishment,  and  decked 
in  the  scarlet  robe  and  crown  of  thorns  which  the 
soldiers  had  put  on  Him  in  derision,  and  said  to  the 
people,  "  Behold  the  man !"  hoping  that  such  a 
spectacle  would  rouse  them  to  shame  and  compas- 
sion. But  the  priests  only  renewed  their  clamours 
for  His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political  charge 
of  treason  might  be  considered  insufficient,  returned 
to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  quoting 
the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xsiv.  16),  which  punished 
blasphemy  with  stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die 
"  because  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But 
this  title  vths  deov  augmented  Pilate's  superstitious 
fears,  already  aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (ixaWov 
t^oPiidi),  John  xix.  7)  ;  he  feared  that  Jesus  might 
be  one  of  the  heroes  or  demigods  of  his  own 
mythology ;  he  took  Him  again  into  the  palace, 
and  inquired  anxiously  into  his  descent  ("  Whence 
art  thou  ?  ")  and  his  claims,  but,  as  the  question  was 
only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity,  Jesus  made  no 
reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  Him  of  his  own 
absolute  power  over  Him,  He  closed  this  last  con- 
versation with  the  irresolute  governor  bjr  the 
mournful  remark,  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at 
all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ; 
therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin."  God  had  given  to  Pilate  power  over 
Him,  and  power  only,  but  to  those  who  delivered 
Him  up  God  had  given  the  means  of  judging  of  His 
claims ;  and  therefore  Pilate's  sin,  in  merely  exer- 
cising this  power,  was  less  th;m  theirs  who,  being 
God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures  before  them, 
and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive  among  them 
(John  xi.  50,  xviii.  14),  had  deliberately  conspired 
for  His  death.  The  result  of  this  interview  was 
one  last  ettbrt  to  save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to 
the  multitude  ;  but  now  arose  the  formidable  cry, 
"  If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's 
friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom  political  success  was 
as  the  bi'eath  of  life,  again  ascended  the  tribunal, 
and  finally  pronounced  the  desired  condemnation.' 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime 
which  has  been  committed  since  the  world  began. 
That  he  did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of 
anger  against  the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his 
acquiescence,  and  of  compassion  and  awe  for  the 


'  The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord's  trial  supply 
;jiany  interesting  Illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Kvangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative  with 
the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate,  being  only 
s  procurator,  had  no  quaestor  to  conduct  the  trial,  and 
therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself.  Again,  in  early 
times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been  allowed  to  talie 
their  wives  with  them  into  the  provinces,  but  this  pro- 
hibition had  falle*  into  neglect,  and  latterly  a  proposal 
made  by  Caecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  rejected  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  33,  34).  Grotius  points  out  that  the  word 
Bre'7re/xi/(ec,  used  when  Pilate  sends  our  Lord  to  Herod 
(Lulte  xxiii.  7)  Is  "  propria  Eomani  juris  vox :  nam 
remitluur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehensus  mittitur  ad 
judlcem  aut  originis  aut  habi  tationis  "  (see  Alford,  in  loco). 
I  be  tessellated  pavement  (AiSdo-Tpuroi')  was  so  necessary 
to  the  lorms  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  priij.a,  that  Julius 
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Suflferer  whom  he  had  unrighteously  sentenced,  it 
plain  from  )iis  curt  and  arigry  refusal  to  alter  the 
inscription  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  cross 
(8  yiypa<l>a,  yeypa(pd),  his  ready  acquiescence  in 
the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  that  the 
Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather  than 
consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reserved  for 
those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his 
sullen  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  tliat 
the  sepulchre  should  be  guarded. S  And  here,  as  far 
as  Scripture  is  concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's 
life  ends.  But  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii. 
4,  §1)  that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
Caesar  did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster. 
The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  A 
leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to  disclose  to 
them  the  sacred  treasures  which  Moses  was  reported 
to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim. '  Pilate  led 
his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them  easily 
enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to  Vitellius, 
now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome 
to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  emperor 
(^Ibid.  §2).  When  he  reached  it,  he  found  Tiberius 
dead  and  Caius  (Caligula)  on  the  throne,  A.D.  36. 
Eusebius  adds  (//.  E.  ii.  7)  that  soon  afterwards. 
"  wearied  with  misfortunes,"  he  killed  himself.  As 
to  the  scene  of  his  death  there  are  vaiious  traditions. 
One  is,  that  he  was  banished  to  Vienna  AUobrogum 
(Vienne  on  the  Rhone),  where  a  singular  monument, 
a  pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  52  feet  high, 
is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb  (Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, art.  "Vienna").  Another  is,  that  he 
sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus ;  and  there, 
after  spending  years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse  and 
despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the 
dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  According 
to  the  popular  belief,  "  a  form  is  often  seen  to 
emerge  ti'om  the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through 
the  action  of  one  washing  his  hands ;  and  when  he 
does  so,  dark  clouds  of  mist  gather  first  round  the 
bosom  of  the  Infernal  Lake  (such  it  has  been  styled 
of  old),  and  then,  wrapping  the  whole  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  in  darkness,  presage  a  tempest  oi 
hurricane,  which  is  sure  to  follow  in  a  short  space." 
(Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ch.  i.)     (See  below.) 

We  learn  fi-om  Justin  Martvr  (Apol.  i.  pp.  76,  84), 
Tertullian  {Apol.  c.  21),  Eusebius  {H.  E.  ii.  2), 
and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  official  report  tc 
Tiberius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condemnation  ;  and 
in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked 
as  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  {Horn.  viii. 
in  Pasch.  vol.  vni.  p.  968,  D),  certain  vTro/ivrifiaTa 
{Acta,  or  Commentarii  Pilati)  are  spoken  of  as  well- 
known  documents  in  common  circulation.  That  he 
made  such  a  report  is  highly  probable,  and  it  may 


Caesar  carried  one  about  with  him  on  his  expeditions 
(Suet.  Jul.  c.  46).  The  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken 
from  the  Jews  when  Judaea  became  a  province  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  9,  Jl).  Scourging  before  execution  was  a  well- 
known  Roman  practice. 

8  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  exere  KOvcTtoSiav-  vndyeTe,  ao^a- 
KidatrOe  (is  oiSare.  Ellicott  would  translate  this,  "  TaKe 
a  guard,"  on  the  ground  that  the  watchers  were  Roman 
soldiers,  who  were  not  under  the  command  of  the  priests. 
But  some  might  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  during 
the  feast,  and  we  should  rather  expect  AajSere  if  the 
sentence  were  imperative. 

i"  Ewald  {Geschichte,  v.  43)  ventures  on  the  conjecttre 
that  this  Samaritan  leader  may  have  been  Simon  Magus. 
The  description  fits  in  well  enough ;  but  the  class  ol  sncli 
impostors  was  so  large,  that  there  are  but  slight  groundE 
fur  fix'pg  on  him  in  particular. — QE.  H.  P.] 
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have  '/?BU  iii  existence  m  ('hrysostmn's  time  ;  but 
Ihs  Jijta  i'ilati  now  extant  in  Greek,  aiin  iwo  Latin 
epistles  from  him  to  the  emperor  (Fabric.  Apocr.  i. 
237,  298,  iii.  Ill,  456),  are  certainly  spm-ious. 
i^For  further  particularb  see  below.) 

The  character  of  Pilate  may  be  sufficiently  iii- 
faned  fi'om  the  sketch  given  above  of  his  conduct 
at  our  Lord's  trial.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich  and 
corrupt  Romans  of  his  age  ;  a  worldly-minded  states- 
iiBn,  conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those  of  this 
life,  yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings  of  justice 
and  mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  the  in- 
stances quoted  from  Josephus,  though  severe,  w;i« 
not  thoughtlessly  cruel  or  tyrannical,  considering 
the  general  practice  of  Roman  governors,  and  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  nation  so  arrogant  and 
perverse.  Cerbiinly  there  is  nothing  in  the  ikcts 
recorded  by  profane  authors  inconsistent  with  his 
desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  to  save 
our  Lord.  But  all  his  better  feelings  were  over- 
powered by  a  selfis'a  regaid  for  his  own  security. 
He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  of  personal 
annoyance  in  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice  ;  the 
unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle 
in  comparison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  frown 
and  the  loss  of  place  and  power.  While  we  do  not 
differ  from  Chrysostom's  opinion  that  he  was  wapd- 
fOfios  (Chrys.  i.  802,  adv.  Judaeos,  vi.),  or  that 
recorded  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (v.  14), 
that  he  was  &vavSpos,  we  yet  see  abundant  reason 
for  our  Lord's  merciful  judgment,  "  He  that  deli- 
vered me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  At  the 
same  time  his  histoiy  furnishes  a  proof  that  world- 
.iness  and  want  of  principle  are  sources  of  crimes 
no  less  awful  than  those  which  spring  fi-om  delibe- 
rate and  reckless  wickedness.  The  unhappy  notoriety 
given  to  his  name  by  its  place  in  the  two  universal 
creeds  of  Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire  of 
singling  him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing 
the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness 
to  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  rest  on  a  historical 
basis  (August.  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  v.  vol.  vi.  p.  156  ; 
Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  pp.  239,  240,  ed.  Burt,  and 
the  authorities  quoted  in  note  c).  The  number  of 
dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  him,  his  "  facinora,"  his 
"  Christum  servandi  studium,"  his  wife's  dream, 
his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which  have  been 
publirfied  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
quite  overwheliiiing.  The  student  may  consult 
with  advantage  Dean  Alford's  Conunentary  ;  Elli- 
cott,  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord, 
eect.  vii. ;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  §285  (Bohn) ; 
Winer,  Iieahcdrterbuch,  art.  "  Pilatus  ;"  Ewald, 
Geschichte,  v.  30,  &c.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

Acta  Pilati. — The  number  of  extant  Acta 
Pilati,  in  various  forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
that  veiy  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of 
documents  manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain 
AS  more  authentic  than  the  others.  The  taunt  of 
Celsus  that  the  Christians  circulated  spurious  or 
distorted  narratives  under  this  title  (Orig.  c.  Cels.),^ 
and  the  complaint  of  Eusebius  (H.  E.  ix.  5)  iJiat 
the  heathens  made  them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous 
calumnies,  show  how  largely  the  m.achinerv  of  falsi- 
fication was  used  on  either  side.  Such  of  these 
dccuments  as  are  extant  are  found  in  the  collections 

'  This  reference  is  given  in  an  article  Dy  Leyrer  in  I  that  no  judgment  fell  on  Pilate  for  liis  alleged  crime 
Hera)f5's  Real-Kncycl.,  but  the  writer  has  Dcen  unable  to   (U,  28). 
verily  it.    The  nearest  ai)i)i'oach  seems  to  be  the  assertlun  | 
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of  P'abricius,  Thilo,  nnd  Tischendorf.  Sjme  of  tlitm 
sre  but  weak  paraphi  ascs  of  the  Gospel  history.  The 
most  exti'rtvagant  are  jierhaps  the  most  intfiesting, 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  modes  of  thought  at 
variance  with  the  prevalent  traditions.  Of  these 
anomalies  the  most  stiiking  is  that  known  as  the 
Paradosis  Pilati  (Tischendorf  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  426). 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  stai-tled  at  the  universal 
darkness  that  had  fallen  on  the  Roman  Empire  on 
the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  summons  Pilate  to 
answer  for  having  caused  it.  He  is  condemned  to 
death,  lut  before  his  execution  he  prays  to  tiie 
Lord  Jesus  that  he  may  not  be  destroyed  with  the 
wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his  ignorance  as  an 
excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a  voice  from 
Heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generations  shall  oali 
him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  witness  for 
Christ  at  His  second  coming  to  judge  the  twelve 
tiibes  of  Israel.  An  angel  receives  his  head,  and 
his  wife  dies  filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with 
him.  Startling  as  this  imaginary  history  may  be» 
it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditional  customs  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church,  in  which  Pilate  is  recog- 
nised as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  takes  his  place  in 
the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June  (Stanley,  Eastern 
Church,  p.  13  ;  Neale,  Eastern  Church,  1.  806,1. 
The  words  of  Tertullian,  describing  him  as  "  jam 
pro  sua.  conscientia  Christiauus"  (^Apol.  c.  21). 
indicate  a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also 
in  the  Apocrypha]  Gosjiel,  which  speaks  of  him  as 
"  uncircumcised  in  fiesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart" 
{Evang.  Nicod.  i.  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc. 
p.  236). 

According  to  another  legend  {Mors  Pilati,  in 
Tischeudorf's  Evang.  Apoc.  p.  432),  Tiberius,  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had  been 
wrought  in  Judaea,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding  liim 
to  send  to  Rome  the  man  that  had  this  divine 
power.  Pilate  has  to  confess  that  he  has  crucified 
him ;  but  the  messenger  meets  Veronica,  who  gives 
him  the  cloth  which  had  received  the  impress  ol 
the  divine  features,  and  by  this  the  emperor  is 
healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his  tiial,  and 
presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seamless 
tunic.  This  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate 
is  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide. 
His  bcxly  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and 
tempests  followed,  the  Romans  take  it  up  and  senc, 
it  to  Vienne.  It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone ;  bul 
the  same  disasters  follow,  and  it  is  sent  on  tc 
Losania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne  ?).  There  it  is  sunk 
in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains,  and  even  thei* 
the  waters  boil  or  bubble  strangely.  The  interest 
of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting  an  earlj 
form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th  century)  o) 
the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  name  of  the 
procurator  ot  Judaea  with  the  Mount  Pilatus  thai 
overlooks  the  Lake  of  Lucenie.  The  received  ex- 
planation (Ruskin,  Modern  Painters  v.  p.  128)  ol 
the  legend,  as  originating  in  a  distortion  of  the  de- 
scriptive name  Mons  Pileatus  (the  "  cloud-capped  "), 
supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  genesis  of  a 
mythus  from  a  false  etymology ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  rests  on  sufficient  gi'ounds, 
and  is  not  rather  the  product  of  a  pseudo-criticism, 
finding  in  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the  en> 
bodiment  of  a  legend.     Have  we  any  evidence  thai 
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the  mountain  was  known  as  "  Pilealids  "  l.»«foiie  the 
legend?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal  story  just 
cited,  the  legend  independently  of  the  name  ?  ^  (comp. 
V^iimar,  Deutsch.  Nation.  Liter,  i.  217). 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  pro- 
minent in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  given  as 
Claudia  Procula  (Niceph.  H.  E.  i.  SO)."  She  had 
been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  before  the  Cinicifixion 
{Evang.  Nicod.  c.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known  as 
to  her  history,  but  the  tradition  that  she  became  a 
Christian  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen  {Horn,  in 
Matt.  XXXV.).  The  system  of  administration  under 
the  Republic  forbade  the  governors  of  pro^nces  to 
take  their  wives  with  tliem,  but  the  practice  had 
gai*ed  ground  under  the  Empire,  and  Tacitus  {Ann. 
iii.  33)  records  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  reinforce 
th*  old  regulation.  (See  p.  874,  note ».)    [E.  H.  P.] 

PIL'DASH  (K'"n^3  :  *a\5es  ;  Alex.  *a\Us : 
Phcldas).  One  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 
The  settlement  of  his  descendants  has  not  been  iden- 
tified with  any  degiee of  probaL 'lity.  Bunsen  {Bibel- 
werk,  Gen.  xxii.  22)  compares  Eipalthas,  a  place  in 
the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia  ;  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental. 

PIL'EHA  (Knbs :  ioKai:  Phalea).  The  name 
of  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  probably  a  family, 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

PILLAK.*  The  notion  of  a  pillar  is  of  a  shaft 
or  isolated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  supporting 
a  roof.  Pillars  foiTn  an  important  feature  in  Oriental 
architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and  partly  also  from 
the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
chambers  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into  por- 
tions by  columns.  The  tent-principle  is  exemplified  in 
the  open  halls  of  Persian  and  other  Eastern  buildings, 
of  which  the  fronts,  supported  by  pillars,  are  shaded 
by  curtains  or  awnings  fastened  to  the  ground  out- 
side by  pegs,  or  to  trees  in  the  garden-court  (Esth. 
i.  6  ;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  387,  ix.  469,  470,  and 
plates  39,  81 ;  Layard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  pp.  530,  648  ; 
Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  37).  Thus  also  a 
figurative  mode  of  describing  heaven  is  as  a  tent  or 
canopy  supported  by  pillars  (Ps.  civ.  2  ;  Is.  xl.  22), 
and  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface  resting  on  pillars 
(1  Sam.  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  3). 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  "  place,"  in 
1  Sam.  XV.  12,  is  in  Hebrew  "  hand."  •>  In  the 
Arab  tent  two  of  tlie  posts  are  called  yed  or  "  hand" 
(Burckhardt,  Bed.  i.  37). 

The  general  practice  in  Oriental  buildings  of  sup- 
porting flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or  of  covering  open 
spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from  pillars,  led  to  an 


PILLAR 

€«.w.nsive  use  of  them  in  construction.  Jn  Iiidiac 
architecture  an  enormous  number  of  pillars,  aoinv- 
times  amounting  to  1000,  is  found.  A  similai 
principle  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  at  Perse- 
polls.  At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of 
wood  [Cedar],  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same 
construction  pre-^<"jled  in  the  "house  of  the  forest 
of  Lebanon,"  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  pillars 
(1  K.  vii.  2,  6).  The  "chapiters"  of  tiie  two 
pillaj-s  Jachin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  taU  capitals 
of  the  Persepolitan  columns  (Layard,  Nin.  Sf  Bab. 
252,  650;  Nineveh,  ii.  274;  Fergusson,  Handbk. 
8,  174,  178,  J88,  190,  196,  198,  231-233;  Ro- 
berts,  Sketches,  No.  182,  184,  190,  198;  Euseb. 
Vit.  Const,  iii.  34,  38  ;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Ara- 
bia, i.  244,  245). 

But  perhaps  the  earliest  application  of  the  pillar 
was  the  votive  or  monumental.  This  in  early  times 
consisted  of  nothing  but  a  single  stone  or  pile  of 
stones.  Instances  are  seen  in  Jacob's  pillars  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxi.  46,  51,  52,  xxxv.  14)  ;  in  the  twelv* 
pillars  set  up  by  Moses  at  Mount  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv. 
4j ;  the  twenty- four  stones  erected  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
iv.  8,  9  ;  see  also  Is.  xix.  19,  and  Josh.  xxiv.  27). 
The  tiace  of  a  similar  notion  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca  (Burckhardt, 
Tav.  i.  297).  Monumental  pillars  have  also  been 
common  m  many  countries  and  in  various  styles 
of  architecture.  Such  were  perhaps  the  obelisks  of 
Egypt  (Fergusson,  6,  8,  115,  246,  340;  Ibn  Ba- 
tuta,  Trav.  p.  1 1 1  ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  171, 172 ;  Herod, 
ii.  106  ;  Amm.  Marc,  xvii.4;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  2,  §3, 
the  pillars  of  Seth). 

The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19)  was  probably  a 
terminal  stone  or  a  waymark. 

The  "place"  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is 
explained  by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg.  for- 
nicem  triuynphalein  ( Jerome,  Quaest.  Hehr.  in  lib.  i. 
Beg.  iii.  1339).  The  word  used  is  the  same  as 
that  for  Absalom's  pillar,  Matstsebah,  called  by 
Josephus  x««P«  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §3),  which  was  clearly 
of  a  monumental  or  memorial  character,  but  not 
necessarily  carrying  any  representation  of  a  hand  in 
its  structure,  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
So  also  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  over  Rachel's  grave 
(Gen.  XAXv.  20,  and  Robinson,  i.  218).  The  mono- 
lithic tombs  and  obelisks  of  Petra  are  instances  of 
similar  usage  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  422  ;  Robei-ts, 
Sketches,  105  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels,  125). 

But  the  word  Matstsebah,  "  pillar,"  is  more 
often  rendered  "statue"  or  "image"  (e.  g.  Deut. 
vii.  5.  xii.  3,  .\vi.  22  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  1  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  24. 
xxxiv.  13  ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  xxxi.  1  ;  Jer.  xliii.  13 
Hos.  iii.  4,  X.  1 ;  Mic.  v.  13).  This  agrees  witi» 
the  usage  of  heathen  nations,  and  practised,  as  w# 
have  seen,  by  the  patriaich  Jacob,  of  erecting  blocks 


k  The  extent  to  which  the  terror  connected  with  the 
belief  formerly  prevailed  is  somewhat  startling.  If  a  stone 
were  thrown  Into  the  lake,  a  violent  storm  would  follow. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  it  without  a  special  permis- 
B'.on  from  ths  authorities  of  Lucerne.  The  neighbouring 
saeplwrds  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  renewed  annually, 
never  to  guide  a  stranger  to  it  (Gessner,  Descript.  Mont. 
ViJat.  p.  40,  Zurich,  1555).  The  spell  was  broken  In  1584 
by  Joliannes  Mviller,  cure  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold  enough 
to  throw  stones  and  abide  the  consequences.  (Golbery, 
Univers  Fittoresque  de  Suisse,  p.  327.)  It  Is  striking  that 
traditions  of  Pilate  attach  themselves  to  several  localities  in 
the  South  of  France  (comp.  Murray's  Handbook  of  France, 
Route  125). 

■■  If  It  were  possible  to  attjich  any  value  to  tV>e  Codex 
»1  St.  Matth::w's  Gospe!,  of  which  portions  hav«  Imcd 


published  by  Simonides,  as  belonging  to  the  Is',  centtiry 
the  name  of  Pempele  might  claim  precedence. 

*  1.  "II?PP  (1  K.  X.  12);  vTro<Tr.)pi>.fiaTa;  /uJerB,fTDm 
^yD,  "support;"  marg.  "rails." 

2.  n^-'iiJD  ;  the  same,  or  nearly  so. 

3.  rii-'l^'D,  from  3V3,  "place;"  o-niATj;  tit'jlu$\  a 
pile  of  stones,  or  monumental  pillar. 

4.  3^V3  ;  arriKri;  statea  (Gen. xix. 26),  of  Ixit's  wjfcj 
from  same  root  as  2  and  3. 

5.  "IIVO  ;  TTtTpa;  munitio;  "tower;"  only  in  Hab 
II.  1 ;  elsewhere  "  strong  city,"  i.  e.  a  place  of  defenoa 
from  *^•^^f,  "  press,"  "  confine." 

6.  *l-1Sy  ;  o-n;Aos  ;  colttmrta ;  from  HDV,  *  ctand." 
h  1*  ;  xiipa ;  fomicem  triumplwXen 


PILLAK,  PLAIN  OF  THE 

OT  pil**  of  wood  or  stone,  which  in  later  times  gre* 
into  ornamented  pillai-s  in  honour  of  the  deity 
fOlem.  Alex.  Coh.  ad  Oent.  c.  »v. ;  Strom,  i.  24»). 
[nstances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Attic  Hermae  (Paus. 
iv.  .^3,  4),  seven  pillars  significant  of  the  planets 
^iii.  21,  9,  also  vii.  17,  4,  and  22,  2,  viii.  57) ;  and 
-Aniobius  mentions  the  pi-actice  of  pouring  libations 
of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the  case  of 
Jacob  {Adv.  Gent.  i.  335,  ed.  Gauthier). 

The  termini  or  boundary-marks  were  originally, 
perhaps  always,  rough  stones  or  posts  of  wood, 
which  received  divine  honours  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  641, 
684).     [Idol.  p.  850  6.] 

Lastly,  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  "  pillar," 
in  reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the 
Israelites  on  their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6  and 
Rev.  X.  1,  is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an 
isolated  column  not  supporting  a  roof.     [H.  W.  P.] 

PILLAR,  PLAIN  OF  THE  (l-^D  fh^  : 

T^  fiaXavtfi  Tp  eiiper'^  ^  rrjs  ffrdtreccs ;  Alex,  omits 
rp  euperf  :  quercum  qiiae  stahat),  or  rather  "  oak<= 
of  the  pillar  " — that  being  the  real  signification  of 
*Jie  Hebrew  word  elon.  A  tree  which  stood  near 
;ihechem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  Shechem  and 
the  house  of  Millo  assembled,  to  crown  Abimelech 
son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6).  There  is  nothing  said 
by  ■;\hich  its  position  can  be  ascertained.  It  possibly 
derived  its  name  of  Muttsab  fi'om  a  stone  or  pillar 
set  up  under  it ;  and  reasons  have  been  already 
adduced  for  believing  that  this  tree  may  have  been 
the  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried  the 
idols  and  idolatrous  trinkets  of  his  household,  and 
under  which  Joshua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony 
of  the  covenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people 
and  Jehovah.  [Meonenim.]  There  was  both 
time  and  opportunity  during  the  period  of  commo- 
tion which  followed  the  death  of  Joshua  for  this 
sanctuaiy  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the  Cauaanites, 
and  the  stone  left  standing  there  by  Joshua  to  be- 
come appropriated  to  idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of 
the  Mattsebahs  in  which  the  religion  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  Holy  Land  delighted.  [Idol,  p.  850.] 
The  terms  in  which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone 
(Josh.  xxiv.  27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  mere  imagery,  and  would  suggest  and  wan-ant 
its  being  afterwards  regarded  as  endowed  with  mi- 
raculous qualities,  and  therefore  a  fit  object  for 
veneration.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  the 
singular  expression,  "  it  hath  heard  all  the  words 
of  Jehovah  our  God  which  He  spake  to  us,"  were 
intended  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
from  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  com- 
munications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Sa- 
maritans still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit 
ofGerizim  as  those  brought  fi'om  the  bed  of  Jordan 
by  the  twelve  tribes.  [G.] 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  37, 38) :  Peeled  (Is.  xviii. 
2;  Ez.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  "to  pill"  appears  in 
old  Eng.  as  identical  in  meaning  with  "  to  peel  = 
lo  strip,"  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in  the  above 
passao'es  from  Gen.     Of  the  next  stage  in  its  mean- 

•  (TTinatvei  6  CTvAos  to  ai'etKOi'icrTbi'  tou  ©eoO. 
b  A  double  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word :   eipeTJj 
Rrigtnatfid  in  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  word  Is  con- 
nected with  itVJD  "  t°  find." 
e  This  l3  given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
4  Comp.  "peeling  their  prisoners,"  Milton,  P.  R.  Iv. 
♦•  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour." 

Dryden,  Homer,  Iliad  (Ricbardscrt) 
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rr.g  as  =  plunder,  we  have  traces  in  the  word  "  pil« 
lage,"  pilfer.  If  the  dliT'erence  between  the  two 
forms  be  more  than  acciMctal,  it  would  seem,  as  if 
in  the  English  of  the  17th  century  "peel"  was 
used  for  the  latter  significatjoix.  The  "  peopk 
scattered  and  peeled,"  are  these  that  have  been 
plundered  of  all  they  have.<*  The  soldiere  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's army  (Ez.  xxix.  18),  however,  have 
their  shoulder  peeled  in  the  literal  sense.  The  skin  is 
worn  off  with  cairying  earth  to  pile  up  the  mounds 
duiing  the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.         [E.  H.  P.  j 

PIL'TAI  (^D^Q:  *€\eTi':  Fhelii).  The  re- 
presentative of  the  priestly  house  of  Moadiah,  oi 
Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  17). 

PINE-TREE.  1.  KdfAdr,e  from  a  root  signify 
ing  to  revolve.  What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain, 
Gesenius  inchnes  to  think  the  oak,  as  implying  du- 
ration. It  has  been  variously  explained  to  be  tiie 
Indian  plane,  the  larch,  and  the  elm  (Celsius, 
Hicrob,  ii.  271).  But  the  rendering  "  pine,"  seems 
least  probable  of  any,  as  the  root  implies  either  cur- 
vature or  duration,  of  which  the  latter  is  not  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  pine,  and  the  fomier 
remarkably  otherwise.  The  LXX.  rendering  in  Is. 
xli.  19,  fipadvSadp,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confused  amalgamation  of  the  words  berosh  and 
tidhar,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  passage 
Of  these  berosh  is  sometimes  rendered  "  cypress," 
and  might  stand  for  "juniper."  That  species  of 
juniper  which  is  called  savin,  is  in  Greek  fipaOv. 
The  word  Sadp  is  merely  an  expression  in  Greek 
letters  for  tidhar.  (Pliny,  xxiv.  11,61  ;  Schleusner, 
s.  V. ;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  78.)     [FiR.] 

2.  Shemen*  (Neh.  viii.  15),  is  probably  the  wild 
olive.  The  cultivated  olive  was  mentioned  just 
before  (Ges.  p.  1437).  [H.  W.  P.] 

PINNACLE  (jh  Trrepvyiov ;  pinna,  pinna- 
adum :  only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  9).  The 
word  is  used  in  0.  T.  to  render,  1.  Canaph,Z  a  wing 
or  border,  *  g.  of  a  garment  (Num.  xv.  38  ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  27,  xxiv.  4).  2.  Snappir,  fin  of  a  fish  (Lev. 
xi.  9.  So  Arist.  Anim.  i.  5,  14).  3.  Katsah,  edge; 
A.  V.  end  (Ex.  xxviii.  26).  Hesychius  explains  ttt. 
as  aKptiiTiipiov. 

It  is  plain,  1.  that  rb  irrep.  is  not  a  pinnacle, 
but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a  feather 
or  a  fin.  The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  modern  sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof,  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §6).  To 
meet  the  sense,  therefore,  of  "  wing,"  or  to  use  our 
modern  word  founded  on  the  same  notion,  "  aisle," 
Lightfoot  suggests  the  porch  or  vestibule  which 
projected,  like  shoulders  on  each  side  of  the  Temple 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  V.  5,  §4  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2). 

Another  opinion  fixes  on  the  royal  porch  adjoin- 
ing the  Temple,  which  rose  to  a  total  height  ci 
400  cubits  above  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV.  11,  §5,  XX.  9,  §7). 

•  liTlJl  ;  TreuKT) ;  pinus  (Is.  Ix.  13) ;  from  "imi 
"  revolve"  (Ges.   p.  323).     In  Is.  x'.i.  19,    PpaOvSaofi 

ulmus. 

f  1^"';  ^vl^ov  Kynapicra-ivov ;  lignum  pukheiTrnMn 
g  1.  ^33  ;  TTTepvyiou     ingvlus. 
I.  TSjp  ;  7rT«(>.     nTtnula. 
3    ri^p  ;  irrep. ;  tunimitoi. 
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Eusebius  tells  us  that  it  was  from  "  the  pinnae. »" 
(rb  irrep.)  that  St.  >kiraes  was  precipitated,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  remained  until  the  4th  century  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  ii.  23 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  338). 

Perhaps  in  any  case  rb  irrep.  means  the  battle- 
ment ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every  roof.  It 
is  in  favour  of  this  that  the  word  Canaph  is  used 
to  indicate  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  ix.  27  ; 
Hammond,  Grotiiis,  Calraet,  De  Wette,  Lightfoot, 
H.  Hehr.  m  MaUh.  iv.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

PI'NCN  (jb''B  :  ^eivciv :  Phhwn).  One  of  the 

"  dukes  ''  of  Edom  ;  that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a 
tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41  ;  1  Chr.  i.  52). 
By  Eusebuis  and  Jerome  (^Onomasticon,  ^ivwv,  and 
"  Fenon  ")  the  seat  of  the  tribe  is  said  to  have  been 
at  PUNON,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  Wilderness  ;  which  again  they  identify  with 
Phaeno,  "  between  Petra  and  Zoar,"  the  site  of  the 
famous  Roman  copper-mines.  No  name  answering 
to  Pinon  appears  to  have  been  yet  discovered  in 
Arabic  literature,  or  amongst  the  existing  tribes. 

PIPE  (^'•^n,  cMllT).     The  Hebrew  word   so 

rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  "to  bore, 
perforate,"  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  "pipe"  or  "flute,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  1  K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  therefore,  probably,  one  of  the  oldest  of  musical 
instruments,  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplicity 
of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  "  pipe" 
of  the  Hebrews  did  not  difler  materially  from  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  tabret  {topli)  as  an  instrument  of  a 
peaceful  and  social  character,  just  as  in  Shakspere 
\Much  Ado,  ii.  3),  "  I  have  known  when  there  was 
no  music  with  him  but  the  drum  and  fife,  and 
now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe  " — 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  meiTiment  and  fes- 
tivity (Luke  vii.  32),  and  especially  characteiistic 
of  "  the  piping  time  of  peace."  The  pipe  and 
tabret  were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews 
fls.  V.  12),  and  their  bridal  processions  (Mishna, 
Baha  metsia,  vi.  1),  and  accompanied  the  simpler 
religious  seixices,  when  the  young  prophets,  return- 
ing from  the  high-place,  caught  their  inspiration 
from  the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5)  ;  or  the  pilgrims, 
on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their  ritual, 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with  psalms 
sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  29). 
When  Solomon  was  pioclaimed  king  the  whole 
people  went  up  after  him  to  Gihon,  piping  with 
pipes  (1  K.  i.  40).  The  sound  of  the  pipe  was 
apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made  it 
appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at  funerals 
(Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of  the  prophet 
over  the  destruction  of  Moab  ( Jer.  xlviii.  36).  The 
pipe  was  the  type  of  perforated  wind-instruments, 
as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  instruments  (1  Mace. 
iii.  45),  and  was  even  used  in  the  Temple-choir,  as 
appears  from  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  where  "  the  players  on 
instruments"  are  properly  "pipers."  Twelve  days 
ni  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Arach.  ii.  3), 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar:  at  the  slaying 
of  the  First  Passover,  the  slaying  of  the  Second 
Passover,  the  first  feast-day  of  the  Passover,  the 
first  feast-day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  eight 
liays  of  the  l"'east  of  Tabernacles.  On  the  last- 
mentioned  occasion  the  playing  on  pipes  accom- 
pnnied  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
S'lioah  (S.uccah,  iv.  1,  v.  1)  for  five  and  six  days. 
The  pipes  which  were  played  before  the  altai-  weie 
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of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronie,  because  tbt 
former  gave  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  wer* 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  office  of  mourning  at  funerals  became  s 
profession,  and  the  funeral  and  deathbed  were  never 
without  the  professional  pipei-s  or  flute- players 
(av\7]Tds,  Matt.  is.  23),  a  custom  which  still 
exists  (comp.  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  660,  "  cantabat  moestis 
tibia  funeribus  ").  It  was  incumbent  on  even  tb" 
poorest  Israelite,  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  provide 
at  least  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lameoi- 
ation.     [Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  444  6.] 

In  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  as  among  the 
Hebrews.  "  While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  paity 
was  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  music  ;  and  a  band, 
consisting  of  the  hai'p,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine, 
double  and  single  pipe,  flute,  and  other  instruments, 
played  the  favourite  airs  and  songs  of  the  country  " 
(Wilk-inson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  222).  In  the  different 
combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyptian 
bands,  we  geneially  find  either  the  double  pipe  oi 
the  flute,  and  sometimes  both  ;  the  former  being 
played  both  by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclu- 
sively by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  as 
described  by  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg.  ii.  308),  was 
"  a  straight  tube,  without  any  increase  at  the 
mouth ;  and,  when  played,  was  held  with  both 
hands.  It  was  of  moderate  length,  apparently  not 
exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  many  have  been 
found  much  smaller ;  but  these  may  have  belonged 
to  the  peasants,  without  meriting  a  place  among 
the  instruments  of  the  Egyptian  band.  .  .  .  Some 
have  three,  others  four  holes  .  .  .  and  some  were 
furnished  with  a  small  mouthpiece "  of  reed  or 
thick  straw.  This  instrument  must  have  been 
something  like  the  Nay,  or  dervish's  flute,  whicn 
is  described  by  Mr.  Lane  (Mod.  Eg.  li.  chap,  v.)  as 
"  a  simple  reed,  about  18  inches  in  length,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  lower. 
It  is  pierced  with  six  holes  in  front,  and  generally 
with  another  hole  at  the  back.  ...  In  the  hands 
of  a  good  performer  the  nay  yields  fine,  mellow 
tones;  but  it  requii-es  much  practice  to  sound  it 
well."  The  double  pipe,  which  is  found  as  fre- 
quently in  Egyptian  paintings  as  the  single  one, 
"  consisted  of  two  pipes,  perhaps  occasionally  united 
together  by  a  common  mouthpiece,  and  played  each 
with  the  corresponding  hand.  It  was  common  to 
the  Greeks  and  other  people,  and,  fi'om  the  mode 
of  holding  it,  received  the  name  of  right  and  left 
pipe,  the  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra  of  the  Romans: 
the  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and,  emitting  a  deep 
sound,  served  as  a  bass.  The  other  had  more  holes, 
and  gave  a  shai-p  tone"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  li, 
309,  310).  It  was  played  on  chiefly  by  women, 
who  danced  as  they  played,  and  is  imitated  by  the 
modern  Egyptians  in  their  zummdra,  or  double 
reed,  a  rude  instrument,  used  principally  by  peasants 
and  camel-drivers  out  of  doore  (ibid.  pp.  311,  312), 
In  addition  to  these  is  also  found  in  the  eai'liest 
sculptures  a  kind  of  flute,  held  with  both  hands, 
and  sometimes  so  long  that  the  player  was  obliged 
to  stretch  his  arms  to  their  full  length  while 
playing. 

Any  of  the  instruments  above  described  would 
have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  by  the  generla 
teim  cndlil,  and  it  is  not  impiobable  that  they 
might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  fioni 
Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mvontion  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  wht  attribute  it 
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toOiiiris  (Jul.  Poll.  Onomnst.  \v.  W),  and  as  the 
autterial  of  whioh  it  v;is  made  was  tlia  lotu.s-wooJ 
(Orkl,  Fast.  iv.  190,  "  horrendo  lotos  aduncii  sono") 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  conjecture. 
Other  materials  mentioned  by  Julius  Pollux  are 
reed,  braes,  bo.t-wcod,  and  horn.  Pliny  (xvi.  66) 
adds  silver  and  the  bones  of  asses.  Bartenora,  in 
his  note  on  Arachin,  ii.  3,  above  quoted,  identif.es 
the  vhdlU  with  the  French  cha'.umeau,  which  is  the 
German  schalmeie  and  our  shawm  or  shalm,  of 
which  tht'  clarionet  is  a  modern  improvement.  The 
shawm,  says  Mr.  Chappell  {Pop.  Mus.  i.  35,  note  6), 
"  was  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or  hautboy, 
but  being  a  bass  instrument,  with  about  the  com- 
paso  of  an  octave,  had  probably  more  tlie  tone  of  a 
bassoon."  This  can  scarcely  be  con-ect,  or  Dray- 
ton's expression,  "  the  shrillest  shawm  "  {Vobjol.  iv. 
336),  would  be  inappropriaf-^.  [W.  A.  W.] 

PI'KA  {ol  iK  neipas),  1  Esdr.  v.  19.  Appa- 
rently a  repetition  of  the  name  Caphira  in  the 
former  part  of  the  verse. 

PrRAM  (DN"13  :  ^indy;  Alex,  ^tpadfi:  Pha- 

rarri).  The  Amorite  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the  time 
of  Joshua's  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3).  With 
liis  four  confederates  he  was  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  before  Gibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave 
ftt  Makkedah,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed  by 
Joshua's  command.  At  the  close  of  the  long  day's 
slaughter  and  pursuit,  the  five  kings  were  brought 
from  their  hiding-place,  and  hanged  upon  five  trees 
till  sunset,  when  their  bodies  were  taken  down  and 
cast  into  the  cave  "  wherein  they  had  been  hid " 
(Josh.  X.  27). 

PIR'ATHON    (jinyiSl:     <Papae<ifj.  ;     Alex. 

^paaddv :  Pharathon),  "  in  the  land  of  Ephraim 
in  the  mount  of  the  Amalekite ;"  a  place  named 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  xii.  15,  and  there  recorded 
only  as  the  burial-place  of  Abdon  ben-Hillel  the 
Pirathonite,  one  of  the  Judges.  Its  site  was  not 
known  to  Eusebius  or  Jerome ;  but  't  is  mentioned 
by  tlie  accurate  old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying 
about  two  hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer'ata 
(Asher's  Benjainin  of  Tud.  ii.  426).  Where  it  stood 
in  the  14th  cent,  it  stands  still,  and  is  called  by  the 
same  name.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Kobinson  to 
rediscover  it  on  an  eminence  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  road  from  Jaffa  by  Hahleh  to  Nablus, 
and  just  six  miles,  or  two  houre,  from  the  last  (Ro- 
binson, iii.  134). 

Of  the  remarkable  expression  'the  mount  (or 
mountain  district)  of  the  Amalekite,"  no  explanation 
has  yet  been  discovered  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  it  commemorates  a  very  early  settlement  of  that 
roving  people  in  the  highlands  of  the  country. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  probably  existed 
near  the  south.  But  beyond  the  mention  of  Pha- 
RATHONI  in  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  it.  IG.] 

PIRATHONITE   (""Jiny-lSl   and  '•yTOIS : 

♦apaflurefTTjy,  ^apadaivei,  iK  ^apaQSiv  :  Plia- 
rathonitcs),  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Piratiion. 
Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible.  1.  Abdon  ben- 
Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  one  of  the  minor  judges 
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*  The  sinpTJlar  manner  in  whicb  the  LXX.  translators 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  fluctuated  in  their  renderings  of 
Pisgah  between  the  proper  name  and  the  appellative,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  their  Hebrew  text  was  different  in 
some  of  tne  passages  to  onrs.  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  has 
niKRPstt*^  that  in  the  latler  cases  thi'y  may  have  read 


of  Israel.  In  the  original  the  definite  article  is  pre- 
sent, and  it  .should  be  rendered  "  the  I'irathonite." 
2.  From  the  same  place  came  "  Benaiah  tha 
Pirathonite  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,"  captaiu 
of  the  eleventh  monthly  course  of  David's  army 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  14)  and  one  of  the  king's  guard 
f2  Sam.  xxiii.  30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31).  [G.j 

PIS'GAH  (n^pSn,  with  the  def.  article.  *atr- 

yd,  in  Dent.  iii.  17,  xxxiv.  1,  and  in  Joshua,  else- 
where rh  \€\a^€Vfi4you  "  or  tj  Xa^evT'fi :  Phasga). 
An  ancient  topographical  name  which  is  found,  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua  only,  in  two  connexions. 

1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah  ('Sn  K'K"!), 

Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14  ;   Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1. 

2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ;  Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20. 

The  latter  has  already  been  noticed  under  its 
own  head.  [Ashdoth-Pisgah.]  Of  the  former 
but  little  can  be  said.  "  The  Pisgah  "  must  have 
been  a  mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or 
a  part  of  that  called  the  mount<tins  of  Abarim 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab, 
and  immediately  opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of 
Zophim  was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  point  or 
summit — its  "  head"— was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it 
was  a  proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it 
denoted  the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the  high- 
lands on  the  east  of  the  lower  Jordan.  In  the  late 
Targnms  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudojonathan,  Pisgah 
is  invariably  rendered  by  ramatha^  a  term  in  com- 
mon use  for  a  hill.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
LXX.  also  do  not  treat  it  as  a  proper  name.  On 
the  other  hand  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Oiwmasticon, 
"  Abarim,"  "  Fasga")  report  the  name  as  existing 
in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.  Mount  Abarim 
and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  out  on  the  road 
leading  from  Livias  to  Heshbon  (i.  e.  the  Wadi/ 
Heshan),  still  bearing  their  old  names,  and  close  to 
Mount  Phogor  (Peor),  which  also  retained  its  name, 
whence,  says  Jerome  (d  quo),  the  contiguous  region 
was  even  then  called  Phasgo.  This  connexion  be- 
tween Phogor  and  Phasgo  is  puzzling,  and  suggests 
a  possible  error  of  copyists. 

No  traces  of  the  name  Pisgah  have  been  met 
with  in  later  times  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in 
the  Arabic  garb  of  Eas  el-Feshkah  (almost  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  Rosh  hap-pisgah)  it  is  attached  to 
a  well-known  headland  on  the  north-icestcm  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Wady  en-Nar,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  northern  part  of  which 
is  situated  the  great  Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Neby 
Musa  (Moses).  This  association  of  Ihe  names  of 
Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the  iccst  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— where  to  suppose  that  Moses  ever  set  foot  would 
be  to  stultify  the  whole  narrative  of  his  decease — -is 
extremely  startling.  No  explanation  of  it  has  yet 
been  offered.  Certainly  that  of  M.  De  Saulcy  and 
of  his  translator,'  that  the  Ras-el- Fcshkah  is  iden- 
tical with  Pisgali,  cannot  be  entertained.  Against 
this  the  words  of  Deut.  iii.  27,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go 
over  this  Jordan,"  are  decisive. 

nPDQ  J^or  nJDQ-  ^™™  7DQ>  "■  word  which  they  ao 
tually  translate  by  Aajcu'eii'  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  1, 4,  Deut.  X.  1. 

''  Probably  tlie  origin  of  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
A.  V.  "the  hill." 

c  See  De  Saulcy's  Voya/je,  &c.,  and  the  noies  to  ii.  ft^^3l 
of  the  Kuslish  edition. 
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Had  the  name  of  Moses  alone  existed  here,  it 
might  with  some  plausibility  be  conceived  that 
the  reputation  for  sanctity  had  been  at  some  time, 
during  the  long  struggles  of  the  country,  transferred 
from  east  to  west,  when  the  original  spot  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  pilgrims.  But  the  existence  of 
the  name  Feshkah — and,  what  is  equally  curious, 
its  non-existence  ou  the  east  of  Jordan — seems  to 
preclude  this  suggestion.  [G.I 

PISID'IA  (nitrjSia :  Pisidia)  was  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  defined. 
But  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  saying  that  it 
was  to  the  north  of  Pamphtija,  and  stretched  along 
the  range  of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached  to,  and 
wa-s  partly  included  in,  Phrygia,  which  was  simi- 
larly an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more  extensive. 
Thus  Antiooh  in  Pisidia  was  sometimes  called  a 
Phiygian  town.  The  occurrences  which  took  place 
at  this  town  give  a  great  interest  to  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  the  district.  He  passed  through  Pisidia 
twice,  with  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary  jour- 
ney, i.  e.  both  in  going  from  Perga  to  ICONIUM 
(Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in  returning  (xiv.  21, 
24,  2^1;  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  It  is  probable 
also  tliat  he  ti-aversed  the  northern  part  of  the 
district,  with  Silas  and  Timotheu.',  on  the  second 
missionary  journey  (xvi.  6)  :  but  the  word  Pisidia 
does  not  occur  except  in  reference  to  the  former 
journey.  The  characteristics  both  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  rugged ;  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  the  Apostle  encountered  here 
some  of  those  "  perils  of  robbers  "  and  "  perils  of 
rivers  "  which  he  mentions  afterwards.  His  routes 
through  this  region  are  considered  in  detail  in  Life 
and  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  (2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  197-207, 
240,  241),  where  extracts  from  various  travellers 
are  given.  [J.  S.  H.] 

PI'SON  (jiti'^a  :  iiiffiv.  Phison).  One  of  the 
four  "heads  "  into  which  the  stream  flowing  through 
Eden  was  divided  (Geu.  ii.  11).  Nothing  is  known 
of  it ;  the  principal  conjectures  will  be  found  under 
ICden  [vol.  i.  p.  484]. 

PIS'PAH  (nSDQ.    *a(T<^<£:    Phaspka).     An 

Asherite  :    one  of  the   sons  of  Jether,  or  Ithran 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

PIT.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes 
from  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of 
Palestine  and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the 
spiritual  <vorld.  With  this  power  it  is  used  to  re- 
present several  Hebrew  words,  and  the  starting  point 
which  the  literal  meaning  presents  for  the  spiritual 
's,  in  each  case,  a  subject  of  some  interest. 

1.  Sheol  {b'»^),  in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33;  Job 
.ivii.  16.  Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only 
of  the  hollow,  sbadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the 
dead,  and  as  such  it  has  been  treated  of  under  Hell. 

2.  Shachath  {X\Vf^).  Here,  as  the  root  TW 
shows,  the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought 
(Gesen.  Thes.  s.v.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth  (Ps. 
ix.  1 6,  cxix.  85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then  covered 
ii(Thtly  over,  served  as  a  trap  by  which  anim.ils  or 
men  might  be  ensnared  (Ps.  xxxv.  7).  It  thus  be- 
c:»me  a  .jpe  of  sorrow  and  confusion,  from  which  a 
acM  could  nor  extricate  himself,  of  the  gieat  doom 
which  comes  to  all  men,  of  the  dreariness  of  deatu 
;Job  xxxiii.  18,  24,  28,  30).  To  "  go  down  to  the 
Dit."  is  u«  die  without  hope.     It  is  the  penaltr  of 
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evil-doers,  that  from  which  the  righteous  are  deli» 
vered  by  the  hand  of  God. 

3.  Bor  (113).  In  this  word,  as  in  the  cognate 
Beer,  the  special  thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or  well 
dug  for  water  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.).  The  proces.s 
of  desynonymising  which  goes  on  in  all  languages, 
seems  to  have  confined  the  foiiner  to  the  state  oi 
the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the  rock,  but  no  longer 
filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the  sense  in  both 
cases  is  figurative,  and  the  same  English  word 
is  used,  we  have  pit  (heer)  connected  with  the 
"  deep  water,"  "  the  waterflood,"  "  the  deep  "  (Ps 
Ixix.  16),  while  in  pit  (=")12),  there  is  nothing 
but  the  "  miry  clay "  (Ps.  xl.  2).  Its  dreariest 
feature  is  that  there  is  "  no  water  "  in  it  (Zech.  ix. 
11).  So  far  the  idea  involved  has  been  rather  that 
of  misery  and  despair  than  of  death.  But  in 
the  phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to  the/ni"  ("I'lS). 
it  becomes  even  more  constantly  than  the  syno- 
nyms already  noticed  {Sheol,  Shachccth),  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  world  of  the  dead  (Kzek.  xxxi.  14, 
16,  xxxii.  18,  24;  Ps.  xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The 
wide  deep  excavation  became  the  place  of  burial . 
The  "  graves  were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit "  (bor) 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  24).  To  one  looking  into  it  it  was 
visibly  the  home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer, 
more  mysterious  Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further 
to  an  invisible  home.  2.  The  pit,  however,  in  thia 
sense,  was  neTer  simply  equivalent  to  buiial-placc. 
There  is  always  implied  in  it  a  thought  of  scorn  and 
condemnation.  This  too  had  its  origin  appai'ently 
in  the  use  made  of  the  excavations,  which  had  either 
never  been  wells,  or  had  lost  the  supply  of  water. 
The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  his  enemies,  was  left  U\ 
perish  in  the  pit  {bor)  (Zech.  ix.  11).  The  greatest 
of  all  deliverances  is  that  the  captive  exile  is  released 
from  '.he  slow  death  of  starvation  in  it  {shachath. 
Is.  li.  14)  The  history  of  Jeremiah,  cast  into  the 
dungeon,  or  pit  {bor)  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  9),  let  down 
into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into  the  filth  at 
the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water),  with  death 
by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  face,  shows  how  ter- 
rible an  instrument  of  punishment  was  such  a  pit. 
The  condition  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  stone- 
quarries  of  Syracuse  (Thuc.  vii.  87),  the  Persiaii 
punishment  of  the  (rir6Sos  (Ctesias,  Pers.  48),  this 
oubliettes  of  mediaeval  prisons  present  instances  ol 
cruelty,  more  or  less  analogous.  It  is  not  strange 
that  with  these  associations  of  material  horror  clus- 
tering round,  it  should  have  involved  more  of  tha 
idea  of  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  haughty  or 
unjust,  than  did  the  sheol  or  the  grave. 

In  Piev.  ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless 
pit,"  is  the  translation  of  rh  (ppeap  ttjs  a&v<r<rov. 
The  A.  V.  has  rightly  taken  <ppiap  here  as  the  equi- 
valent of  bor  rather  than  beer.  The  pit  of  the 
abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  is  opened  with  a  key 
(Rev.  ix.  1,  XX.  1).  Satan  is  cast  into  it,  as  a  pri- 
soner (xx.  2).  [E.  H.  P.] 

PITCH  (riDT.  "l»n,  "lab :  irr<ro-»j  :  pix). 
The  three  Hebrew  tenns  above  given  all  represent 
the  same  object,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt,  in  its 
different  aspects :  zepheth  (the  zift  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  120)  in  its  liquid 
state,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  flow  ;'*  chem&r,  in 
its  solid  state,  from  its  red  colour,  though  also  ex- 
plained in  reference  to  tlie  manner  in  which  it  boils 
up  (the  foiTner,  however,  being  more  consistent  witb 
the  appearance  of  the  two  tenns  in  juxtaposition  .•• 
?Cx.  a.  3;  A.  V.  "  ?  :ch  and  slime") ;  and  vopher 


PITCHER 

Ir  reference  to  its  use  in  overlaying  wood-work 
(Gen.  tI.  14).  Asphalt  is  an  opaque,  inflammable 
Bubstance,  which  bubbles  up  from  subterranean 
fountains  in  a  liquid  state,  and  hardens  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  readily  melts  under  the  influence  of 
heat.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  tenacious,  and 
was  used  as  a  cement  in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia 
(Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  743  ;  Herod,  i.  179),  as 
well  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi. 
14 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4),  and  particularly  for 
making  the  papyras  boats  of  the  Egyptians  water- 
tight (Ex.  ii.  3 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  1 20).  The  Baby- 
louians  obtained  their  chief  supply  from  springs  at 
Is  (the  modern  Hit),  which  are  still  in  existence 
(Hei'od.  i,  179).  The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
received  its  classical  name  of  Lacus  Asphaltites. 
The  latter  was  particularly  prized  for  its  purple  hue 
(Plin.  xxviii.  23).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible 
the  slime-pits  (Gen.  xiv.  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt, 
were  apparent  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea.  They  are  now  concealed  through 
the  submeigence  of  the  plain,  and  the  asphalt  pro- 
bably foims  itself  into  a  crust  on  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
whence  it  is  dislodged  by  earthquakes  or  other  causes. 
Early  writers  describe  the  masses  thus  thrown  up  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  as  of  very  considerable  size 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  8,  §4 ;  Tac.  Hist,  v.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  48).  This  is  now  a  rare  occurrence  (Robinson,  i. 
617),  though  small  pieces  may  constantly  be  picked 
up  on  the  shores.  The  inflammable  nature  of  pitch 
is  noticed  in  Is.  xxxiv.  9.  [W.  L.  B.] 

PITCHER.'  The  word  "  pitcher"  is  used  in 
A.  V.  to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  car- 
rying water,  as  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv. 
15-20;  but  see  Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke  xxii.  10). 
This  practice  has  been,  and  is  still  usual  both  in 
the  East  and  elsewhere.  The  vessels  used  for  the 
pui-pose  are  generally  earned  on  the  head  or  the 
shoulder.  The  Bedouin  women  commonly  use 
skin-bottles.  Such  was  the  "  bottle  "  carried  by 
Hagar  (Gen.  xxi.  14 ;  Hai-mer,  Obs.  iv.  246 ; 
I.ayard,  Nin.  ^  Bah.  p.  578 ;  Roberts,  Sketches, 
pi.  164;  Arvieux,  Trav.  p.  203;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bed.  i.  351). 

The  same  word  cad  is  used  of  the  pitchers  em- 
ployed by  Gideon's  300  men  (Judg.  vii.  16),  where 
the  use  made  of  them  marks  the  material.  Also 
the  vessel  (A.  V.  barrel)  in  which  the  meal  of  the 
Sareptan  widow  was  contained  (1  K.  xvii.  12), 
and  the  ' '  barrels  "  of  water  used  by  Elijah  at 
Mount  Carmel  (xviii.  33).  It  is  also  used  figu- 
ratively of  the  life  of  man  (Eccles.  xii.  6).  It  is 
thus  probable  that  ea'.ihen  vessels  were  used  by  the 
Jews  as  they  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing 
both  liquids  and  dry  provisions  (Birch,  Anc.  Pot- 
tery, i.  43).  In  the  view  of  the  Fountain  of  Naza- 
reth [vol.  i.  p.  632],  may  be  seen  men  and  women 
with  pitchers  which  scarcely  differ  from  those  in 
nse  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  (Robeits,  Sketches,  plates 
29,  164).  The  water-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  much  larger  amphorae  of  the  marriage- 
feast  at  Cana.  [Fountain  ;  Ckuse  ;  Bottle  ; 
Flagon  ;  Pot.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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■  1.  nS  ;  vSpCa;  hydria,  IdgexM;  akin  to  Sanskrit  Tcut 
Bad  (caSos.  Also  "barrel"  (1  K.  xvli.  12,  xviil.  33). 
Geg  p.  660 ;  Eichoff,  Yerglcich.  der  Sprache,  p.  219.) 

2.  73 J  and  75?. ■  i'yywo'';  ""*>  A.V.  "bottle,"  only 
VOL.  II. 


PrTHOM(nhQ:   UetOd^  Phithom),  cue  o< 

the  store-cities  built  by  the  Israelites  for  the  first 
oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  "  which  knew  not  Joseph  " 
(Ex.  i.  11).  In  the  Heb.  these  cities  aie  two, 
Pithom  and  Raamses :  the  LXX.  adds  On,  as  a  third. 
It  is  probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  llice  liaamses,  if,  as  is  reason  - 
able,  we  suppose  the  loiter  to  be  the  Rameses  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  pnd  that  the  Israelites  were  occupied 
in  public  works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumus,  Tld- 
Tovfios,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum  or 
Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  probably  the 
military  station  Thohu  of  the  Notitia.  Whether  or 
not  Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical.  The  first 
pejt  is  the  same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either 
the  definite  article  masculine,  or  a  possessive  pronoun, 
unless  indeed,  with  Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian 
word  "  abode  "  PA,  and  suppose  that  it  commences 
these  names.  [Pi-beseth.]  The  second  part  ap- 
pears to  be  the  name  of  ATLTM  or  TLFM,  a  divinity 
worshipped  at  On,  or  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  Ra,  both 
being  forms  of  the  sun  [On],  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Thoum  or  Thou  was  very  near  the  Heliopolite 
nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently  within  it,  and 
that  a  monument  at  Aboo-Kesheyd  shews  that  the 
worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley  of 
the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum 
and  Patumus  and  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  land 
of  Goshen,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  we  have  here  a  correspondence  to  Pithom 
and  Raamses,  and  the  probable  connexion  in  both 
cases  with  Heliopolis  confiims  the  conclusion.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version  of  Gen.  xlvi. 
28  mentions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the  He- 
roopolis  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  reads,  "  And 
he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the 
hind  of  Goshen."  Here  the  LXX.  has,  KaQ'  'Kptiuv 
ir6\iu,  els  yriy  'Pafieffcrri,  but  the  Coptic,  P,A. 

nioojjuL  -f  ^^.Ki  ^ert  ^K^.^I 

ftp^JUL^CCK.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have 
yet  to  be  determmed,  before  we  can  speak  positively 
as  to  the  Pithom  of  Exodus.  Herodotus  places  Pa- 
tumus in  the  Arabian  nome  upon  the  Canal  of  the 
Red  Sea  (ii.  48).  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts 
Thou  50  Roman  miles  from  Heliopolis,  and  48  from 
Pelusium ;  but  this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patu- 
mus, and  also  for  Pithom,  if  that  place  were  near 
Heliopolis,  as  its  name  and  connexion  with  Raamses 
seem  to  indicate.  Under  Raamses  is  a  discussion  of 
the  character  of  these  cities,  and  of  their  importance 
in  Egyptian  history.     [Rameses.]  [R.  S.  ?,] 

PI'THON  (}in*S:  *ie(iv:  Phithon).  One  of 
the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son  of  Meribbaal,  or 
Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

PLAGUE,  THE.  The  disease  now  called  the 
Plague,  which  has  ravaged  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
countries  in  modern  times,  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
vailed there  in  fo)mer  ages.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian 
historian,  speaks  of  "  a  very  great  plague  "  in  the 
reign  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  the  first 


once  a  "pitcher"  (Lam.  iv.  2),  where  it  is  joined  witi 

£J*^n,  an  earthen  vessel  (Ges.  522). 

3.  In  N.  T.  KepdiMiov,  twice  only    Mark  xiv.  13,  loffenc 
Luke  X2ii.  10,  amphora. 

3  L 
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has  oWained  as  to  whether  it  is  coni  amicus  '.r  aat-. 
Instances  have,  however,  occurred  in  whiih  oc 
known  cause  except  contagion  could  have  conveyed 
the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  whi  :h  migrii 


dynastj,  B.C.  cir.  2500.  The  diffictiUy  of  deter- 
EDuiing  the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  eveiy  such  mention 
refers  to  the  PLiffue,  especially  as  the  cholera  has, 

since  its  modern  appearance,  been  almost  as  severe  I  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Plague  we  must  bear 
a  scourge  to  Egypt  as  the  more  famous  disease,  [  in  mind  that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  charao 
"  '         ■     '  teristics  are  mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that 

this  disease  is  intended. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  Plagues  there  is,  as 

we  point  out  below  [p.  886a],  none  correspondir,g 


v/hich,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic  seems  theie  to  have 

been  succeeded  by  it.     Moreover,  if  we  admit,  as 

we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently  pestilences 

veiy  nearly  resembling  the  modern  Plague,  we  must 

still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pestilence  to  j  to  the  modern  Plague.     The  plague  of  boils  has  in- 

be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some  '  deed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be  urged,  that, 


distinguishing  particulars. 


as  in  other  cases  known  scoui'ges  were  sent  (their 


The  Plague  in  recent  times  has  not  e.xtended  (  miiaculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  opportune 
far  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  j  occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in  this 
Persia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Egypt  is  its  cradle,  case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  Plague 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  ;  anciently  prevailed  in  Egypt,  might  have  been 
later  histoiy  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both  spo-  i  employed.  Yet  the  ordinary  Plague  would  rather 
radic  and  epidemic ;  in  the  first  form  it  has  appeared  \  exceed  in  severity  this  infliction  than  the  contraiy. 


almost  annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  intervals 
As  an  epidemic  it  takes  tlie  character  of  a  pestilence, 
sometimes  of  the  greatest  severity.  Our  subsequent 
remarks  apply  to  it  in  this  form.  It  is  a  much- 
vexed  question  whether  it  is  ever  endemic:  that 
sucli  is  the  case  is  favoured  by  its  rareness  since 
sanitary  measures  have  been  enfoiced. 

The  Plague  vvlien  most  severe  usually  appears  flrst 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having  previously 
broken  out  inTui'key  or  North  Africa  west  of  Egypt. 
It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going  much 
further.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  has  observed  that  tlie  great 
plague  of  1835  "  was  certainly  introduced  from 
Turkey  "  {Modern  Egyptians,  5th  ed.  p.  3,  note  1). 
It  was  first  noticed  at  Alexandria,  ascended  to  Cairo, 
and  further  to  the  southern  part  of  Egypt,  a  few 
cases  having  occurred  at  Thebes  ;  and  it  "  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  though  its  ravages 
were  not  great  in  the  southern  parts"  {Ibid.). 
The  mortality  is  often  enormous,  and  Mr.  Lane 
remarks  of  the  plague  just  mentioned : — "  It  de- 
stroyed not  less   than  eighty  thousand  persons  in 


which  seems  fatal  to  this  supposition.     [PLAGUES, 
THE  Ten.] 

Several  Hebrew  words  are  translated  "  pestilence' 
or  "plague."  (1)  13"^,  properly  "destruction," 
hence  "  a  plague ;"  in  LXX.  commonly  Qivaros. 
It  is  used  with  a  wide  signification  for  diliierent 
pestilences,  being  employed  even  for  murrain  in 
the  account  of  the  plague  of  muiTain  (Ex.  ix.  3). 
(2)  n"lD,  pioperly  "  death,"  hence  "  a  deadly  dis- 
ease, pestilence."  Gesenius  compares  the  Scfi'rai'zer 
Tod,  or  Black  Death,  of  the  middle  ages.  (3)  V\y3 
and  nQ5D,  properly  anything  with  which  people 
are  smitten,  especially  by  God,  therefore  a  plague 
or  pestilence  sent  by  Him.    (4)  3t2p,  "pestilence" 

(Deut.  xxxii.  24,  A.  V.  "destruction"  ;  Ps.  xci.  6 
"  the  pestilence  [that]  walketh  in  darkness"),  and 
perhaps  also  !3t3p,  if  we  follow  Gesenius,  instead  of 
reading  with  the  A.  V.  "  destruction,"  in  Hos.  xiii. 
14.      (5)  FlC^,  properly  "  a   flame,"    hence   "  a 


Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  population  ;  and  far  ;  burning  fever,"  "  a  plague"  (Deut.  xxxii.  24;  Hab. 


more,    I    believe,  than  two  hundred   thousand   in 
all  Egypt"    {Ibid.).^     Tlie  writer  was  in  Cairo 


5,  where  it  occurs  with  "in'1).     It  is  evident 
that  not  one  of  these  words  can  be  considered  as 


on  the  last  occasion  when  this  pestilence  visited  ,jgj.jg,^^.^tJQg|jy  j^s  sionifioation  the  Plague.  Whether 
Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  when  the  deaths  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the 
were  not  numerous,  although,  owing  to  the  Go-  [  gg^^g  ^f  passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words, 
vernment's  posting  a  sentry  at  each  house  m  j  ji^^gg  pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special 
which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease,  to  enforce  judgments,  and  were  either  supernaturallv  rapid  in 
quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and  the  (-heir  effects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  par- 
number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole,  I  ^jg^^j^j.  ^-ulprits,  are  beyond  the  reach"  of  human 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  ii.  32-35).  Although,  inquiry.  But  we  also 'read  of  pestilences  which, 
since  then  Egypt  has  been  free  from  this  scourge,  I  gj^ho^gj^  sg,,^  jjg  j^jjaments,  have  the  characteristics 
Benghazee  (Hesperides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  ,  of  modern  epidemics,''not  being  rapid  beyond  nature, 
was  almost  depopulated  by  it  during  part  of  the    ^^^  directed  against  individuals.     Thus  in  the  le- 


years  1860  and  1861.  It  generally  appears  in 
Egypt  in  mid-winter,  and  lasts  at  most  for  about  six 
months. 


markable  threatenings  in  Leviticus  and  Deutero- 
nomy, pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  enduring 
judgments  that  were  gradually  to  destroy  the  dis- 


The  Plague  is  considered  to  be  a  severe  kind  of   obedient.    This  passage  in  Leviticus  evidently  refer* 


typhus,  accompanied  by  buboes.  Like  the  cholera 
it  is  most  violent  at  the  first  outbreak,  causing 
almost  instant  death ;  later  it  may  last  three  days, 
ind  even  longer,  but  usually  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  never  been  successfully  treated,  except 
in  isolated  cases  or  when  the  epidemic  has  seemed  to 
ftave  worn  itself  out.  Depletion  and  stimulants 
liave  been  tried,  as  with  cholera,  and  stimulants 
W  ih  far  better  results.     Great  difference  of  opinion 


A  curious  story  connected  with  this  plague  is  given 
It  iCe  notes  to  the  Thousand  and  One  Xig)Ut,  ch.  Ui. 


to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities  :  "  And  I  will  bring 
a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 
[my]  covenant :  and  when  ye  are  gathered  tugether 
within  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  amonc 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy"  (xxvi.  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city 
would  occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may 
be  indicsited  in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteionom} 
(rxviii.  21):  "  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  [or  "  it"]  have  consumed 
thee  from  off  the  land  whither  vhou  goest  to  posscM 
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it."  The  word  rendered  "pestilence"  may,  how- 
tver,  have  a  general  signification,  and  comprise  ca- 
knuities  mentioned  afterwards,  for  there  follows  an 
enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and  similar 
scourges  (xxviii.  21,  22).  The  first  disease  here 
mentioned,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Plague 
(Bunsen,  Bibelwerk).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
"  the  botch  of  Egypt"  is  afterwards  spoken  of  (27), 
by  which  it  is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  in- 
tended, which  are  especinlly  severe  in  Egypt  in  the 
present  day,  and  that  later  still  "all  the  diseases  of 
r'ipfyt"  are  mentioned  (60).  It  therefore  seems  un- 
likfc-y  that  so  grave  a  disease  as  the  Plague,  if  then 
known,  should  not  be  spoken  of  in  either  of  these 
two  passages.  In  neither  place  does  it  seem  certain 
that  the  Plague  is  specified,  though,  in  the  one,  if 
it  were  to  be  in  the  land  it  would  fasten  upon  the 
population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the  other,  if 
then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alluded  to  as  a 
terrible  judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases. 
The  notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  diffi- 
culty; for  they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently 
positive  evidence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in 
those  times.  With  the  prophets,  as  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  must  suppose  that  the  diseases  threatened 
or  prophesied  as  judgments  must  have  been  known, 
or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used  for  those  that 
were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem  to  be  ex- 
plicit. In  Amos  we  read,  ''  I  have  sent  among  you 
the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt :  your  young 
men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
away  your  hoi-ses ;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of 
your  camps  to  come  up  unto  your  nostrils  "  (Am. 
iv.  10).  Here  the  reference  is  perhaps  to  the  death 
of  the  firstborn,  for  the  same  phrase,  "  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by  Isaiah  (x.  24,  26), 
with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  to  the 
oppression  preceding  it ;  and  an  aliusio"^  to  past  his- 
tory seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the  over- 
tnrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  immediately  follows 
(Am.  iv.  11).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks 
of  a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing 
to  serve  God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv.  18),  but  the 
name,  and  the  description  which  appears  to  apply 
to  this  scourge  seem  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Plague  (12). 

Hezekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
the  Plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  .mprobable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence 
among  his  people  at  the  time. 

There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  Plague  is  the  Bible,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
either  that  no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in  the  East 
was  as  marked  in  character  as  the  modern  Plague, 
or  that  the  latter  disease  then  frequently  broke  out 
there  as  an  epidemic  in  crowded  cities,  instead  of 
following  a  regular  course. 

(See  Kussell's  Natural  History  of  Aleppo  ;  Clot- 
liey,  De  la  Peste,  and  Aperc^  General  sur  I'Egypte, 
ii.  348-350.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  In  considering  the 
nistory  of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice  the 
place  where  they  occurred,  and  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative 
of  each  judgment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  in  what  manner  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  punished  by  it,  as  well  as  to  see  if  we 
can  trace  any  general  connexion  between  the  several 
judgments. 

I.   The  Place. — Although  V.  Is  distiactiy  stated 
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tTiat  the  jrlagues  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  guse, 
in  ttie  case  of  some,  the  Israelite  territory,  the  land 
of  Goshen,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  principally 
to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay  nearest  to 
Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  "  the  field  of  Zoan," 
or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since  it  seems  alirost 
certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  Zoan,  and  that  ter- 
ritory is  especially  indicated  in  Ps.  lixviii.  i3. 
That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more  distaut 
fi'om  Kameses  than  Zoan  is  evident  from  the  time 
in  which  a  message  could  be  sent  from  Pharaoh  to 
Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exodus.  The  desciip 
tions  of  the  fii^st  and  second  plagues  seem  especially 
to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams  and  lakes, 
and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
Country.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to 
Lower  Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  bearing  in 
mind  the  evident  pre\'alence  of  the  plagues  through- 
out the  land. 

II.  The  Occasion. — When  that  Pharaoh  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead, 
God  sent  Moses  to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him 
to  gather  the  eldere  of  his  people  together,  and  to 
tell  them  his  commission.  It  is  added,  "  And  they 
shall  hearken  to  thy  voice  :  and  thou  shalt  come, 
thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us 
go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will 
not  let  you  go,  no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  wita 
all  my  wonders  which  I  will  do  in  the  midst; 
thereof;  and  after  that  he  will  let  you  go  "  (Ex.  iii. 
18-20).  From  what  follows,  that  the  Israelites 
should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and  "  spoil 
Egypt"  (21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they  were 
to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by 
his  armed  pursuit  and  ovei-taking  them  when  they 
had  encamped  at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey, 
released  Moses  fi-om  his  engagement. 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with 
him,  because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be 
eloquent,  was  diffident  of  speaKing  to  Pharaoh. 
"  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am] 
of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how  shall  Pharaoh 
hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses 
See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh :  and 
Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet"  (Ex.  vi. 
30,  vii.  1  ;  comp.  iv.  10-16).  We  are  therefore  to 
understand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is  rather 
by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
note  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus  whith 
Manetho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the  eve'it 
are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  king's  consulting 
an  Egyptian  prophet ;  for  this  suggests  a  course 
which  Pharaoh  is  likely  to  have  adopted,  rendering 
it  probable  that  the  magicians  were  sent  for  as  the 
priests  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  so  that  ^Moses 
was  exalted  by  contrast  with  these  vain  objects  of 
worship.  We  may  now  examine  the  narrative  of 
each  plague. 

III.  The  Plagues.— 1.  The  Plague  of  Blood. — 
When  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  Pharaoh,  a 
miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then  Aaron's  rod 
became  "a  serpent"  (A.  V.),  or  rather  "a  croco- 
dile" (|''3n).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them, 
would  have  been  an  especial  w.u-ning  to  Pharaoh. 
The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king  produced 
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whiit  spcnifld  to  be  tne  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's 
■*<n\  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii.  3-12).  This 
passage,  taken  alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  magicians  succeeded  in  working  wonders,  but,  if 
it  is  compared  with  those  others  relating  their  oppo- 
sition on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three  plagues,  a 
rontiti.y  inference  seems  more  reasonable.  In  this 
case  the  expression,  "  they  also  did  in  like  manner 
with  their  enchantments"  (11)  is  used,  and  it  is 
repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seeming  success  on 
the  occasions  of  the  first  plague  (22),  and  the  second 
(viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they  failed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  third  plague  (18).  A  comparison  with  other 
passages  stiengthens  us  in  the  inference  that  the  magi- 
cians succeeded  merely  by  juggling.  [Magic]  Yet, 
even  if  they  were  able  to  produce  any  real  effects 
oy  magic,  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  general  and  powerful  nature  of  the 
Wonders  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  their  partial  and  weak  imitations.  When  Pha- 
raoh had  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moses  wsvs 
sent  again,  and,  on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded 
to  «mite  upon  the  waters  of  the  river  and  to  turn  them 
ami  all  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood.  The  miracle 
was  to  be  v/iought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  the 
nioinnig  to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  very 
remarkable,  for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile 
smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in  vessels, 
throughout  the  country.  The  fish  died,  and  the 
river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  it, 
and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This  plague 
appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the  account 
of  it  ends,  "  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
ihat  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river"  (vii.  13-25), 
and  the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immedi- 
ately follows,  as  though  the  other  had  then  ceased. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  the  mention 
that  the  Egyptians  digged  for  water,  but  it  is  not 
stjited  that  they  so  gained  what  they  sought, 
although  it  may  be  conjectured  that  only  the  water 
that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that  the  nation 
should  not  perish.  This  plague  was  doubly  humi- 
liating to  the  religion  of  the  country,  as  the  Nile 
was  held  sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish, 
not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably  were 
destroyed.  It  may  have  been  a  marked  reproof  for 
the  cruel  edict  that  the  Israelite  children  should 
be  drowned,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  strike 
guilty  consciences  as  such,  though  Pharaoh  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  it.  He  saw  what 
was  probably  an  imitation  wrought  by  the  magi- 
cians, who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were  engaged 
in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having  some  lesem- 
blance  to  this  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers : 
the  most  remarkable  is  related  by  Manetho,  accord- 
ing to  whom  it  was  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ne- 
phercheres,  seventh  king  of  the  iind  dynasty,  the 
Nile  flowed  mixed  with  honey  for  eleven  days. 
Some  of  the  historical  notices  of  the  earliest  dy- 
IJasties  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  Manetho  seems  to  treat  this  one  as  a  fable,  or, 
terhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nephercheres,  it  must  be 
remarked,  reigned  several  lamdred  years  before  the 
Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
this  plague  by  natural  causes,  have  refeiTed  to  the 
changes  of  colour  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
ajpearance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain 
and  dew  of  blood  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  last  two 
occasioned  ly  small  fungi  of  very  I'apid  growth. 
But  such  theories  do  not  explain  why  the  wonder 
kapj'cned  at  a  time  of  year  wb*?!:  the  Nile  is  most 
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clear,  nor  why  it  killed  the  fish  and  made  the  wata 
unfit  to  be  diuuk.  These  are  the  leally  weighty 
points,  rather  than  the  change  into  blood,  which 
seems  to  mean  a  change  into  the  semblance  of 
blood.  The  employment  of  natural  means  in  ef- 
fecting a  mh-acle  is  equally  seen  in  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea;  but  the  Divine  power  is  provtid  by 
the  intensifying  or  extending  that  means,  and  the 
opportune  occurrence  of  the  result,  and  its  fitnes» 
for  a  great  moral  purpose. 

2.  The  Plague  of  Frogs. — When  seven  days  had 
passed  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh  was 
threatened  with  another  judgment,  and,  on  his  re- 
fusing to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second  plague  was 
sent.  The  river  and  all  the  open  waters  of  Egypt 
brought  forth  countless  frogs,  which  not  only  covered 
the  land,  but  rilled  the  houses,  even  in  their  diiest 
pai'ts  and  vessels,  for  the  ovens  and  kneading-  troughs 
are  specified.  The  magicians  again  had  a  seeming 
success  in  their  opposition ;  yet  Phaiaoh,  whost 
very  palaces  were  filled  by  the  reptiles,  entreated 
Moses  to  pray  that  they  might  be  removed,  pro- 
mising to  let  the  Israelites  go ;  but,  on  the  removiii 
of  the  plague,  again  hardened  his  heart  (vii.  2.5, 
viii.  1-15).  This  must  have  been  an  especially 
trying  judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were 
included  among  the  sacred  animals,  probably  not 
among  those  which  were  reverenced  throughout 
Egypt,  like  the  cat,  but  in  the  second  class  of  local 
objects  of  worship,  like  the  crocodile.  The  frog 
was  sacred  to  the  goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented 
with  the  head  of  this  reptile.  In  hieroglyphics  the 
frog  signifies  "  very  many,"  "  millions,"  doubtless 
from  its  abundance.  In  the  present  day  frogs 
abound  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
their  loud  and  incessant  croaking  in  all  the  waters 
of  the  country  gives  some  idea  of  this  plague.  They 
are  not,  however,  heard  in  the  spring,  nor  is  there 
any  record,  excepting  the  Biblical  one,  of  their 
having  been  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It  must 
be  added  that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere,  quoted  fi-om  ancient  authors,  are  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity. 

3.  The  Plague  of  Lice. — The  account  of  the 
third  plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any 
warning  to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  was  com- 
manded to  stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the  dust, 
which  became,  as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word,  "  lice" 
in  man  and  beast.  The  magicians  again  attempted 
opposition  ;  but,  failing,  contessed  that  the  wonder 
was  of  God  (viii.  16-19).  There  is  much  difficulty 
as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the  tenn  D3D.  The 
Masoretic  punctuation  is  D33,  which  would  pro- 
bably make  it  a  collective  noun  with  D  formative ; 
but  the  plural  form  □''33  also  occurs  (ver.  16 
[Heb.  12] ;  Ps.  cv.  31),  of  which  we  once  find  the 
singular  j3  in  Isaiah  (li.  6).  It  is  therefore  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  the  first  form  should  be 
punctuated  D33,  as  the  defective  writing  of  D'33 ; 
and  it  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Samaritan 
has  D''33.  The  LXX.  has  (rKvl(pes,  and  the  Vulg. 
sciniphes,  mosquitos,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
95),  and  Philo  {De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  20,  p.  97,  ed. 
Mang.),  as  troublesome  in  Egypt.  Josephus, 
however,  makes  the  D33  lice  (Ant.  ii.  14,  §3), 
with  which  Bochart  agrees  {Hieroz.  ii.  572,  seqq.) 
The  etymology  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  woro 
is  Egyptian.  The  narrative  does  not  enable  us  to 
decide  which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two 
renderings,  excepting,  indeed,  that  »f  it  be  meaut 
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Jwt  exactly  the  same  kind  of  animal  attacked  man 
i«vl  beast,  mosquitos  would  bo  the  more  likely 
traMlation.  In  this  case  the  pkgue  does  not  seem 
tj  be  especially  directed  against  tlie  superstitions  of 
the  Egyptians  :  if,  howe-jr,  it  were  of  lice,  it 
would  have  been  most  distressing  to  their  priests, 
who  were  very  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Mus- 
lims, as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  present  day  both 
mosquitos  and  lice  are  abundant  in  Egypt :  the 
latter  may  be  avoided,  but  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  former,  which  are  so  distressing  an  annoyance 
that  an  increase  of  them  would  lender  life  almost 
insupportable  to  beasts  as  well  as  men. 

4.  The  Plague  of  Flies. — In  the  case  of  the 
fiiurth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was 
commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he 
came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to  threaten  him  with 
a  judgment  if  he  still  refused  to  give  the  Isiaelites 
leave  to  go  and  woi-ship.  He  was  to  be  punished  by 
3^y,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  swarma  [of  flies]," 
"  a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or,  in  the  margin,  "  a  mixture 
[of  noisome  beasts]."  These  creatures  were  to 
cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the  houses  and  the 
ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  read  that  the 
land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt,  was  to 
be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was  it 
that  Pharaoh  gianted  permission  for  the  Israelites 
to  sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  Moses  refused  to  do,  as 
the  Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for  sacrificing 
their  "  abomination."  Then  Pharaoh  gave  them 
leave  to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did 
not  go  far  ;  bat,  on  the  plague  being  removed,  broke 
his  agreement  (viii.  20-32).  The  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  ^^y  is  a  question  of  extreme  difliculty. 
The  explanation  of  Josephus  {^Ant.  ii.  14,  §3),  and 
almost  all  the  Hebrew  commentators,  is  that  it 
means  "  a  mixture,"  and  here  designates  a  mixture 
of  wild  animals,  in  accordance  with  the  derivation 
from  the  root  3"1J?,  "  he  mixed."  Similarly,  Je- 
rome renders  it  omne  genus  muscarum,  and  Aquila 
ird/j-nvta.  The  LXX.,  however,  and  Philo  (£>e  Vita 
Mosis,  i.  23,  ii.  101,  ed.  Mang.),  suppose  it  to 
be  a  dog-fly,  Kvv6ixvia.  The  second  of  these  expla- 
nations seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  first 
paid  the  third.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two 
passages  (Ex.  viii.  29,  31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that 
a  single  creature  is  intended.  If  so,  what  reason  is 
there  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  rendering  ?  Oedmann 
{Venn.  Sammlungen,  ii.  150,  ap.  Ges.  Thes.  s.  v.) 
proposes  the  hlatta  orientalis,  a  kind  of  beetle, 
instead  of  a  dog-fly ;  but  ( iesenius  objects  that  this 
creature  devours  things  rather  than  stings  men, 
whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  animal  of  this  plague 
attacked  or  at  least  annoyed  men,  besides  apparently 
injui'ing  the  land.  From  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  where  we 
read,  "  He  sent  the  3"!^,  which  devoured  them," 
it  must  have  been  a  creature  of  devouring  habits, 
as  is  observed  by  KaUsch  {^Comment,  on  Exod. 
p.  138),  who  supports  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is 
intended.  The  Egyptian  language  might  be  hoped 
to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and 
Philo.  In  hieroglyphics  a  fly  is  AF,  and  a  bee  SHEB, 
or  KHEB,  SH  and  KH  being  interchangeable,  in 
different  dialects ;  and  in  Coptic  these  two  words 
are  confounded  in  ^.^.q,  ^.q,  ^.^,  ^^.q, 
musca,  apit,  scarahaeus.  We  can  therefoie  only 
judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague ;  and  here 
Gesenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  I'-ndt'iing  "beetle,"  siuce  the  befitie  Kiniptinii's 
attacii-  men.     ifet  our  experience  does  uoi  ixyu'  our. 
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the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injuri.-jr.  to  man 
in  Egypt ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gad-fl/  found  in 
that  country  which  sometimes  stings  men,  though 
usually  attacking  beasts.  The  difliculty,  however, 
in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  a  stinging  fly  is 
meant  is  that  all  such  flies  are,  like  this  one,  plagues 
to  boasts  rather  than  men ;  and  if  we  conjecture 
that  a  fly  is  intended,  perhaps  it  is  more  leasonabje 
to  infer  that  it  was  the  common  fly,  which  in  the 
present  day  is  probably  the  most  troublesome  insect 
in  Egypt.  That  this  was  a  more  severe  plague  than 
those  preceding  it,  appears  from  its  eflect  on  Pha- 
raoh, rather  than  from  the  mention  of  the  exemption 
of  the  Israelites,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  earlier  plagues  aflected  them.  As  we  do  not 
know  what  creature  is  here  intended,  we  cannot  say 
if  there  were  any  reference  in  this  case  to  the  Egyp- 
tian religion.  Those  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
beetle  might  draw  attention  to  the  great  reverence 
in  which  that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if 
they  did  so  unintentionally.  As  already  noticed, 
no  insect  is  now  so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the 
common  fly,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  any^kind 
of  beetle,  which  fact,  from  oui-  general  conclusions, 
will  be  seen  to  favour  the  evidence  for  the  former. 
In  the  hot  season  the  flies  not  only  cover  the  food  and 
drink,  but  they  torment  the  people  by  settling  on 
their  faces,  and  especially  round  their  eyes,  thus 
promoting  ophthalmia. 

5.  The  Plague  of  the  Iftirrain  of  Beasts. — Pha- 
raoh was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  tht- 
people  go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  "  a 
very  grievous  munain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  ot 
the  children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  came  to 
pass,  and  we  read  that  "all  the  cattle  of  Egypt 
died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  continued  obstinate 
(Ex.  ix.  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  expres- 
sion "all  the  cattle"  cannot  b(  understood  to  be 
universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative  of  the 
plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a  later 
time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of  universal 
tei-ms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming  difficulty. 
The  mention  of  camels  is  important,  since  it  appears 
to  favour  our  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  was  a  foreigner,  camels  apparently  not 
having  been  kept  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  This  plague  would  have  been  a 
heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyptians  as  falling  upor 
their  sacred  animals  of  two  of  the  kinds  specified 
the  oxen  and  the  sheep ;  but  it  would  have  been 
most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  part  of 
their  useful  beasts.  In  modern  times  murrain  ie 
not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Egypt,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  precede  the  Plague.  The  writer  witnessed 
a  very  severe  murrain  in  that  country  in  1842, 
which  lasted  nine  months,  during  the  latter  half  of 
that  year  and  the  spring  of  the  following  one,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Plague,  as  had  been  anticipated 
(Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  ii.  32,  i.  59, 
114).  "'Avery  grievous  mmrain,'  forcibly  re- 
minding us  of  that  which  visited  this  same  country 
in  the  days  of  Moses,  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
three  months" — the  letter  is  dated  October  18th, 
1842 — ,  "and  the  already  distressed  peasants  fee! 
the  calamity  severely,  or  rather  (I  should  say)  tbc 
few  who  possess  cattle.  Among  the  rich  men  oj 
the  country,  the  loss  lias  been  enormous.  Darl'jf 
our  voyage  up  the  Nile  "  in  the  July  pii<-iJliic;,  ■'  w« 
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obhen  fd  several  dead  cows  and  k'uffaloes  lying  in 
the  ri  .er,  as  1  mentiouei  in  a  foiiner  letter  ;  and 
Bomn  fneiids  who  followed  us,  two  months  after,  saw 
•nanv  on  the  banks ;  indeed,  up  to  this  time,  great 
numbers  of  cattli  are  dying  in  every  part  of  the 
coimtry"  (/d.  i.  114,  115).  The  similarity  of  the 
calamity  in  chaiacter  is  remarkably  in  contrast  with 
its  difference  in  duration :  the  miraculous  murrain 
seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  and  nearly  as  brief  as 
the  destruction  of  the  firstborn  (though  far  less  ter- 
rible), and  to  have  therefore  produced,  on  ceasing, 
less  effect  tlian  otlier  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing 
remaining  to  be  removed. 

6.  The  Plague  of  Boils. — The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  ex- 
cepting indeed  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it 
abroad  in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  re- 
pented at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
Moses  was  to  "  sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to  become  "small 
dust"  throughout  Egypt,  and  "  be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  [with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast." 
This  accordingly  came  to  pass.  The  magicians  now 
once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition,  for  it 
is  related  that  they  "  could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boil  ;  for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magi- 
cians, and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Notwithstand- 
ing, Pharaoh  still  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go 
(ii.  8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have 
beei.  either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like 
the  Plague  of  modern  times,  which  is  an  extremely 
fcevere  kind  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swell- 
ings. [Plague.]  The  former  is,  however,  the  more 
likely  explanation,  since,  if  the  plague  had  been  of  the 
latter  nature,  it  probably  would  have  been  less  severe 
than  the  ordinary  pestilence  of  Egypt  has  been  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  whereas  with  other  plagues 
which  can  be  illustrated  from  the  present  pheno- 
mena of  Egypt,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  That  this 
plague  followed  that  of  the  muiTain  seems,  however, 
an  argument  on  the  other  side,  and  it  may  be  asked 
whether  it  is  not  likely  that  the  great  pestilence  of 
the  country,  probably  known  in  antiquity,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  ten  plagues  ;  but  to  this  it  may 
be  replied  that  it  is  more  probable,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  nanative,  that  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  wonders  should  be  eflected  than 
what  could  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Egypt. 
The  tenth  plague,  moieover,  is  so  much  like  the  great 
Egyptian  disease  in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might 
rather  be  compared  to  it  if  it  were  nor.  se  wholly 
miraculous  in  eveiy  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  inquiry.  The  position  of  the  ma- 
gicians must  be  noticed  as  indicative  of  the  gradation 
of  the  plagues :  at  first  they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose, 
by  deception,  in  imitating  what  was  wrought  by 
Moses,  then  they  failed,  and  acknowledged  the  finger 
of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  and 
at  last  they  could  not  even  stand  before  him,  being 
themselves  smitten  by  the  plague  he  was  commis- 
sioned tc  send. 

7.  The  Plague  of  Hail. — The  account  of  the 
seventh  plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  re- 
specting the  terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that 
were  to  ensue  if  he  remained  obstinate.  And  first 
of  all  of  the  hail  it  is  said,  "Behold,  to-mon-ow  about 
this  time,  I  will  cause  it  to  i-ain  a  very  grievous 
hail,  such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foun- 
dation thereof  even  until  now."  He  w;\s  then  told 
to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into  shelter,  for  that 
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everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Accord;  igly,  sudh 
of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  "  feaied  the  Lord,"  bi  ought 
in  their  servants  and  cattle  from  the  field.  We  read 
that  "Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  toward  heaven: 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  h.ail,  and  '.he  fire  ran 
along  upon  the  ground."  Thus  man  and  beast  were 
smitten,  and  the  herbs  and  every  tiee  bioJren,  save 
in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Upon  this  Pharaoh  acknow' 
ledged  his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  people,  and  tbt 
righteousness  of  God,  and  promised  if  the  plague 
were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  ThifO 
Moses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 
hands,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  sup- 
ported by  his  servants,  again  broke  his  promise 
(ix.  13-35).  The  character  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing plagues  must  be  cai'efully  examined,  as  the 
warning  seems  to  indicate  an  important  turning 
point.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was  evidently 
far  greater  than  that  elftcted  by  any  of  the  earlier 
plagues ;  it  destroyed  men,  which  those  others  seem 
not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men  but  beasts 
and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case  Moses, 
while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns  his  servants 
how  to  save  something  from  the  calamity.  Phai'aoh 
for  the  first  time  acknowledges  his  wickedness.  We 
also  learn  that  his  people  joined  with  him  in  the 
oppression,  and  that  at  this  time  he  dwelt  in  a  city. 
Hail  is  now  extremely  lare,  but  not  unknown,  in 
Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  narrative  seems 
to  imply  that  it  sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder- 
storms occur,  but,  though  very  loud  and  accom- 
panied by  rain  and  wind,  they  rarely  do  serious 
injury.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  while 
in  Egypt  of  a  pei'son  struck  by  lightning,  nor  of  any 
ruin  excepting  that  of  decayed  buildings  washed 
down  by  rain. 

8.  The  Plague  of  Locusts. — Pharaoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the 
next  day,  by  which  everything  the  hail  had  lefl 
was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like 
visitations  that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  ancestors.  At  last  Phai-aoh's  "wn  servants, 
who  had  before  supported  him,  remonstrated,  for 
we  read:  "  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him. 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us?  let 
the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  LoRD  their 
God :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  de- 
stroyed?" Then  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people  go,  but  refused 
when  they  required  that  all  should  go,  even  with 
their  flocks  and  herds :  "  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day, 
and  all  [that]  night ;  [and]  when  it  was  morniLg, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in 
all  the  coasts  of  Egypt :  very  giievous  [were  they]  ; 
before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they  covered 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  dark- 
ened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and 
all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left : 
and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the 
trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Then  Pharaoh  hastily  sent  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  confessed  his  sin  against  God 
and  the  Israelites,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  him. 
"  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only 
this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  your  God,  that  H# 
may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only."  Mow* 
accordingly  prayed.  "  And  the  Lord  tmned  s 
mighty  strong  west  wind,  which  took  awaj   th« 
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locuTte,  and  cast  them  into  the  Heil  .se<a ;  tliere  re- 
mained not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt." 
The  pUgue  being  removed,  Pharaoh  again  would 
uot  let  the  people  go  (x.  1-20).  This  plague  has 
not  the  unusual  nature  of  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
but  it  even  exceeds  it  in  severity,  and  so  occupies 
its  place  in  the  gradation  of  the  more  terrible  judg- 
ments that  form  the  later  part  of  the  series.  Its 
severity  can  be  well  understood  by  those  who,  like  the 
writer,  have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  ■\  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this  case 
the  plague  was  greater  than  an  ortlinary  visitatbn, 
since  it  extended  over  n  far  wider  space,  rather  than 
because  it  was  more  intense  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  more  complete  destruction  than  that 
always  caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did 
the  people  of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures 
effected,  that,  when  their  coming  was  threatened, 
Pharaoh's  servants  at  once  remonstrated.  In  the 
present  day  locusts  suddenly  appear  in  the  cultivated 
land,  coming  from  the  desert  in  a  column  of  great 
length.  They  fly  rapidly  across  the  country,  dark- 
ening the  air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are 
undisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows, 
and  vulturyg,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing  sound 
like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even 
stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Rewards  are 
offered  for  their  destruction,  but  no  labour  can 
seriously  reduce  their  numbers.  Soon  they  con- 
tinue their  course,  and  disappear  gradually  in  a 
short  time,  leaving  the  place  where  they  have  been 
a  desert.  We  speak  from  I'ecollection,  but  we  are 
permitted  to  extract  a  careful  description  of  the 
effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  from  Mr.  Lane's  manu- 
script notes.  He  writes  of  Nubia:  "Locusts  not 
unfrequently  commit  dreadful  havock  in  this  country. 
In  my  second  voyage  up  the  Nile,  when  before  the 
village  of  Boostan,  a  little  above  Ibreem,  many 
locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat.  They  were  beau- 
tifully variegated,  yellow  and  blue.  In  the  follow- 
ing night  a  southerly  wind  brought  other  locusts,  in 
immense  s"waniis.  Next  morning  the  air  was  dark- 
ened by  them,  as  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  river  was  thickly  scattered  over  by 
those  which  had  fallen  and  were  unable  to  rise 
again.  Great  numbers  came  upon  and  within  the 
boat,  and  alighted  upon  our  persons.  They  were 
different  from  those  of  the  preceding  day ;  being  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  brown  marks.  The 
desolation  they  made  was  dreadful.  In  four  hours 
a  field  of  young  durah  [millet]  was  cropped  to  the 
ground.  In  another  field  of  durah  more  advanced 
only  the  stalks  were  left.  Nowhere  was  there  space 
on  the  ground  to  set  the  foot  without  treading  on 
many.  A  field  of  cotton-plants  was  quite  stripped. 
Even  the  acacias  along  the  banks  were  made  bare, 
and  palm-trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and  leaves. 
Last  night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  sakiyehs 
[water-wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving 
the  cows  which  turned  them  :  to-day  not  one  sakiyeh 
was  in  motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about 
howling,  and  vainly  attempting  to  fiighten  away 
the  locusts.  On  the  preceding  day  I  had  preserved 
two  of  the  more  beautiful  kind  of  these  creatures 
with  a  solution  of  arsenic :  on  the  next  day  some  of 
the  other  locusts  ate  them  almost  entirely,  poisoned 
as  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  they  had  nearly 
finisned  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  they  were 
Ifes  nuraeious,  and  gradually  disappeared.  Locusts 
arc  eaten  by  most  of  the  Bedawees  of  Arabia,  and 
bv  some  of  the  Nubians.     We  ate  a  few,  Uicssod  in 
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the  most  approved  manner,  being  stripped  ci  the 
legs,  wings,  and  head,  and  fried  in  butter.  They 
had  a  flavour  samewhat  like  that  of  the  wo)doock, 
owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabs  preserve  them  as  a 
common  article  of  provision  by  parboiling  them  in 
salt  and  water,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun." 

The  parallel  passages  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
form  a  I'cmarkable  commentary  on  the  description 
of  the  plague  in  Exodus,  and  a  few  must  be  here 
quoted,  for  they  describe  with  wonderful  exactness 
and  vigour  the  dev;istations  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 
"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  and  sound  an  aiarra 
in  my  holy  mountain:  let  all  the  inhalitanto  of 
the  land  tremble:  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh, 
for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand  ;  a  day  of  darkness  and  of 
gloominess,  a  day  of  cloi  is  and  of  thick  darkness, 
as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains :  a  greai 
people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  [even]  to 
the  years  of  many  generations.  A  fire  devouret.h 
before  them ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth : 
the  land  [is]  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind,  a  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing 
shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of  them  [is]  as 
the  appearance  of  horses  ;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall 
they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  ot 
the  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong 
people  set  in  battle  array.  .  .  .  They  shall  run  like 
mighty  men  ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  0/ 
war,  and  they  shnll  march  every  one  on  his  ways, 
and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
earth  sliall  quake  before  them ;  the  heavens  shall 
tremble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and 
the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining"  (ii.  1-5, 
7,  10;  see  also  6,  8,  9,  11-25,  Rev.  ix.  1-12). 
Here,  and  probably  also  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
Rev.,  locusts  are  taken  as  a  type  of  a  destroying 
army  or  horde,  since  they  are  more  terrible  in  the 
devastation  they  cause  than  any  other  creatures. 

9.  The  Plague  of  Darkness. — Alter  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  lead  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment. 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine 
hand  toward  heaven,  that  thei'e  be  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ; 
and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  three  days :  they  saw  not  one  another,  neithei 
rose  any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings," 
Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  if  only 
they  left  their  cattle,  but  when  Moses  required 
that  they  should  take  these  also,  he  again  refused 
(x.  21-29).  The  expression  we  have  rendered  ■'  thai 
[one]  may  feel  darkness,"  according  to  the  A.  V. 
in  the  margin,  where  in  the  text  the  freer  transla- 
tion "  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt"  is  given,  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
give  this  rendering,  and  the  moderns  generally 
follow  them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "and 
they  shall  grope  in  darkness,"  by  a  slight  change 
of  rendering  and  the  supposition  that  the  piiiticle 
3  is  understood  (Kalisch,  Comm.  on  Ex.  p.  iflj.  [t 
is  unreasonable  to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the 
A.  V.  are  too  strong  for  Semitic  phraseology.  'J"he 
difficulty  is,  however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot 
wind  of  the  Khamaseen.  The  former  is  a  sand< 
stoim  whi«h  occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting 
ricc.oviling  to  Mr  Laue,  more  than  a  quarter  of  i»p 
hour  or  tweu'  r  minutes  {Mud.  Eg,  5th  ed.  p.  'J)  * 
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but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  affiscting  man  and  beast.  Mrs.  Poole, 
on  Mr.  Lane's  authority,  has  described  the  Samoom 
AS  follows: — "The  'Samoom,'  which  is  a  very 
v^iolent,  hot,  and  almost  suffocating  wind,  is  of 
more  rare  occurrence  than  the  Kham&een  winds, 
and  of  shoi-ter  duration ;  its  continuance  being  more 
brief  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  its  parching 
heat,  and  the  impetuosity  of  its  course.  Its  direc- 
tion is  generally  from  the  south-east,  or  south-south- 
east. It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearful  calm. 
As  it  approaches,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  yellow- 
ish hue,  tinged  with  rod  ;  the  sun  appears  of  a  deep 
blood  colour,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  concealed 
before  the  hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  full  violence.  The 
sand  and  dust  raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom, 
and  increase  the  painful  effects  of  the  heat  and 
rarity  of  the  air.  Respiration  becomes  uneasy,  per- 
spiration seems  to  be  entirely  stopped ;  the  tongue 
is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prickling  sensation 
is  experienced,  as  if  caused  by  electric  sparks.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  remain  erect, 
on  account  of  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and  the  sand 
and  dust  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  It  is,  however,  most  distressing 
when  it  overtakes  traveller  in  the  desert.  My 
brother  encountered  at  Koos,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a 
samoom  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted  less  than  half  an 
houi',  and  a  very  violent  samoom  seldom  continues 
longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although  it 
is  extremely  distressing,  it  can  never  prove  fatal, 
unless  to  persons  already  brought  almost  to  the 
point  of  death  by  disease,  fatigue,  thirst,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  from 
it  equally  with  his  master ;  .and  will  often  lie  down 
with  his  back  to  the  wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch 
out  his  long  neck  upon  the  ground,  and  so  remain 
until  the  storm  has  passed  over"  (Englishwoman 
in  Egypt,  i.  96,  97).  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kba- 
maseen  usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  pro- 
duces the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus 
resembles  the  Samoom,  though  far  less  powerful 
and  far  less  distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known 
to  cause  actual  darkness ;  at  least  the  writer's  re- 
sidence in  Egypt  afforded  no  example  either  on 
experience  or  hearsay  evidence.  By  a  confusion  of 
the  Samoom  and  the  Kham^een  wind  it  has  even 
been  supposed  that  a  Samoom  in  its  utmost  violence 
usually  lasts  three  days  (Kalisch,  Com.  Ex.  p. 
170),  but  this  is  an  error.  The  plague  may, 
however,  have  been  an  extremely  seveie  sandstorm, 
miraculous  in  its  violence  and  it.s  duiation,  for  the 
length  of  three  days  does  not  make  it  natural,  since 
the  severe  storms  ai'e  always  very  brief.  Perhaps 
the  three  days  was  the  limit,  as  about  the  longest 
period  that  the  people  could  exist  without  leaving 
their  houses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  plague 
rathsr  caused  a  supematui-al  teiTor  than  actual 
suffering  and  loss,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
The  impossibility  of  moving  about,  and  the  natural 
fear  of  darkness  which  affects  beasts  and  birds  as  well 
as  men,  as  in  a  total  eclipse,  would  have  caused  suffer- 
ing, and  if  the  plague  were  a  sandstorm  of  unequalled 
severity,  it  would  have  produced  the  conditions  of 
fever  by  its  parching  heat,  besides  causing  much 
distress  of  other  kinds.  An  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  wholly  supernatural  character  of  this  plague  is 
its  preceding  the  last  judgment  of  all,  the  death  of 
the  tiistborr.,  as  though  it  were  a  terrible  fore- 
ihadowing  of  that  great  calamity. 
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10.  The  Death  of  the  Firstborn.  —  Before  tin 
tenth  plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  "  An! 
Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight 
will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt :  and  all  tJie 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  tliO 
fii-stbom  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  [is] 
behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  firstborn  of  beasts. 
And  there  shall  be  a  gieat  cry  throughout  allthB 
land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  hke  it,  no  ■ 
shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then  foretells  tha; 
Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go  forth. 
Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  tc  have  been 
a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  "  And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added, 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses,  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to 
let  Israel  go  (xi.  4-10).  The  passover  was  then 
instituted,  and  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  firstborn  of  the 
Egyptians  were  smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had 
forewarned  Pharaoh.  "  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in 
the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ; 
for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there  was]  not 
one  dead"  (xii.  30).  The  clearly  miraculous  natm-e 
of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon  man 
and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  firstborn,  puts 
it  wholly  beyond  compai-ison  with  any  natural  pesti- 
lence, even  the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether 
of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or  other  like  epi- 
demics. The  Bible  affords  a  parallel  in  the  smiting 
of  Sennacherib's  anny,  and  stUl  more  closely  in 
some  of  the  punishments  of  murmm-ers  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  prevailing  customs  of  Egypt  furnished 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  narrative  of  this  plague 
to  the  writer.  "  It  is  well  known  that  many  ancient 
Egyptian  customs  ai'e  yet  observed.  Among  these 
one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  wailing  for  the 
dead  by  the  women  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
those  hired  to  mourn.  In  the  great  cholera  of 
1848  I  was  at  Cairo.  This  pestilence,  as  we  all 
know,  frequently  follows  the  course  of  rivers. 
Thus,  on  that  occasion,  it  ascended  the  Nile,  and 
showed  itself  in  great  strength  at  Boolak,  the  port 
of  Cairo,  distant  from  the  city  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  westward.  For  some  days  it  did  not  traveree 
this  space.  Every  evening  at  sunset,  it  was  oui 
custom  to  go  up  to  the  tern?ce  on  the  roof  of  our 
house.  There,  in  that  calm  still  time,  I  heard  each 
night  the  wail  of  the  women  of  Boolak  lor  their 
dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave  of  icuiia  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a  city  stricken 
with  pestilence.  So,  when  the  fii-stbom  were  smitten, 
'  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt.' " 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends 
with  the  death  of  the  firstborn.  The  pursuit  and 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  are  discussed  elsewhere. 
[Exodus,  the  ;  Red  Sea,  Passag''.  of.]  Here 
it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  event 
last  mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought 
in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  histoiy  of  Israel  as  a 
3epai-at£  people  begins. 

Having  examined  the  narrative  of  the  ten  plagues, 
we  can  now  speak  of  their  general  character. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  constantly  kept  in 
view  the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
plagues  were  not  miraculous,  and,  while  fully  ad- 
mitting all  the  illustration  that  the  physical  histoiy 
ot  Egypt  has  afforded  us,  both  in  our  own  observa- 
tion and  the  observation  of  others,  we  have  found 
no  reason  for  the  natui°alistic  view  in  a  sincle  in- 
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utance,  while  in  many  instances  the  illustrations  from 
Itnowu  phenomena  have  oeen  so  dillerent  as  to 
bring  out  the  miraculous  element  in  tlie  narrative 
with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  tliat 
element  has  been  necessary,  imless  tlie  narrative  be 
deprived  of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet 
more,  we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  na^ 
turalistic  explanation  have  been  forced  by  their  bias 
into  a  distortion  and  exaggeration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  their  endeavour  to  find  in  them  an  expla- 
nation of  the  wonders  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  nanative  has  been  illus- 
trated  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt  and 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that,  through- 
out, its  accuracy  in  minute  particulars  has  been 
remarkably  sho^vn,  to  a  degree  that  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  its  historical  truth.  This  in  a  nar- 
rative of  wonders  is  of  no  small  importance. 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  plagues,  they  were 
evidently  neai'ly  all  miraculous  in  time  of  occurrence 
and  degree  rather  than  essentially,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  that  God  generally  employs  natural  means 
in  producing  miraculous  effects.  They  seem  to  have 
been  sent  as  a  series  of  warnings,  each  being  some- 
what more  severe  than  its  predecessor,  to  which  we 
see  an  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world  often  puts  before 
the  sinner.  The  first  plague  corrupted  the  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile  and  slew  the  fish.  The  second 
filled  the  land  with  frogs,  which  conupted  the 
whole  country.  The  third  covered  man  and  beast 
with  vermin  or  other  annoying  insects.  The  fourth 
was  of  the  same  kind  and  probably  a  yet  seveier 
judgment.  With  the  fifth  plague,  the  muirain  of 
beasts,  a  loss  of  property  began.  The  sixth,  the 
plague  of  boils,  was  worse  than  the  earlier  plagues 
that  had  attected  man  and  beast.  The  seventh 
plague,  that  of  hail,  exceeded  those  that  went 
before  it,  since  it  destroyed  everything  in  the  field, 
man  and  beast  and  herb.  The  eighth  plague  was 
evidently  still  more  grievous,  since  the  devastation 
by  locusts  must  have  been  far  more  thorough  than 
that  by  the  hail,  and  since  at  that  time  no  gi'eater 
calamity  of  the  kind  could  have  happened  than 
the  destruction  of  all  remaining  vegetable  food. 
The  ninth  plague  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
to  be  sure  that  it  exceeded  this  in  actual  injury, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative  that  it  must  have 
caused  great  terror.  The  last  plague  is  the  only 
one  that  was  general  in  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  for  the  etl'ects  of  the  hail  cjumot  have  been 
comparable  to  those  it  produced,  and  it  completes 
the  climax,  unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole 
series  of  wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle. 
In  this  case  its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying 
the  king  and  his  whole  army,  might  even  surpass 
that  of  the  tenth  plague. 

The  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the  plagues 
IS  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning.  They 
seem  to  have  been  sent  as  warnings  to  the  oppressor, 
to  afford  him  a  means  of  seeing  God's  will  and  an 
opportunity  of  repenting  before  Egypt  was  ruined. 
It  is  true  that  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  is 

»  An  entirely  different  word  in  Hebrew  (though  iden- 
tical in  English)  from  the  name  of  the  son  of  Adam, 
which  is  JSebel. 

k>  For  instance,  from  the  mountain  between  Zebdany 
acd  Baalbec,  half  an  hour  past  the  Roman  bridge. 

'  For  instanoe,  the  farm-houses  which  "  sparkle  amid 
)ta  eternal  verdure  of  the  Vega  a  Grantda "  ore  c«J!i\l 
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a  mystery  which  St.  Paul  leaves  unesfkiaei,  as 
sweriug  the  objector,  "  Nay  but,  0  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  (Rom.  ix.  20).^ 
Yet  the  Apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have  no  right 
to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not  having  mercy 
on  all,  and  speaks  of  His  long-suffering  towards  the 
wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's  career  teaches 
us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  men  whom  the  most 
signal  judgments  do  not  affect  so  as  to  cause  an/ 
lasting  repentance.  In  this  respect  the  after-histoi-y 
of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  commentary  upon  that  of 
their  oppressor.  [R.  g.  P.J 

PLAINS.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the 
Authorised  Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be — 
at  least  is  not — interchanged  with  any  other  ;  some 
of  them  are  proper  names  exclusively  attached  to  one 
spot,  and  one  has  not  the  meaning  of  plain  at  all. 

1.  Mel"  (?5^)*  ''^^'^  yiovA  perhaps  answers 
more  nearly  to  our  word  "  meadow "  than  any 
other,  its  root  having,  according  to  Gesenius,  the 
force  of  moisture  like  that  of  grass.  It  occurs  in 
the  names  of  Abel-maim,  Abel-meholah,  Abel- 
SHiTTiM,  and  is  rendered  "  plain"  in  Judg.  xi.  33, 
"  plain  of  vineyards." 

2.  BiK'&h  (nj?ip3).  From  a  root  signifying  "  to 

cleave  or  rend  "  (Gesen.  Thes.  232 ;  Fiirst,  Bandwb, 
i.  212).  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  identify  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Bikahs  of  the  Bible,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  gi-sat 
4'lain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  "  hollow  land  " 
of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  most  remark- 
able of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the 
Bika'ath  Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also  probably  the 
Bika'ath  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7)  and  Bika'ath- 
MizpeL  (xi.  8),  and  is  still  known  throughout 
Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el-Bekaa,  or  Aid  el- 
Bekaa.  "  A  long  valley,  though  broad,"  says  Dr. 
Pusey  {Comment,  on  Am.  i.  5),  "  if  seen  from  a 
height  looks  like  a  cleft ;"  and  this  h  emmently 
the  case  with  the  "  Valley  of  Lebanon  "  when  ap- 
proached by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north  or 
south.'*  It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  60  miles 
long  by  about  5  in  average  breadth,  and  the  two 
great  ranges  shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Lebanon 
especially,  with  a  very  wall-like  appearance.  Not 
unlike  it  in  this  eflect  is  the  Jordan  Valley  at 
Jericho,  which  appears  to  be  once  mentioned  undet 
the  same  title  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  3  (A.  V.  "  the  valley 
of  Jericho  ")  This,  however,  is  part  of  the  Arabah, 
the  proper  name  of  the  Jordan  Valley.  Besides 
these  the  "  plain  of  Megiddo  "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22  , 
Zech.  xii.  11,  A.  V.  "  valley  of  M.")  and  "  the  plain 
of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi.  2)  have  not  been  identified. 

Out  of  Palestine  we  find  denoted  by  the  word 
Bik'ah  "the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar"  (Ge:i, 
xi.  2),  the  "  plain  of  Mesopotimia  "  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23, 
viii.  4,  xxxvii.  1,  2),  and  the  '■  puain  in  the  province 
of  Dura"  (Dan.  iii.  1). 

Bik'ah  perhaps  appears,  with  other  Arabic* 
words,  in  Spanish  as  Vega,  a  tenn  applied  to  well- 


carmenes,  a  term  derived  through  the  Arabic  from  the 
Hebrew  cerem,  a  vineyard,  a  rich  spot  —  a  Carmel 
Another  Semitic  word  naturalized  in  Spain  is  Seville  (sea 
further  down.  No.  6).  But  indeed  they  are  most  numerous. 
For  other  examples  see  Glossaire  des  Mots  FsjxigncU 
deriyft  de  I'Arobe,  par  Eugelmonn,  Lcyden,  18G1 
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water?(i  valleys  between  hills  (Ford,  Jfandbk.  sect, 
iii.),  and  especially  to  the  valley  of  Granada,  the 
most  extensive  and  most  fniitful  of  them  all,  of 
which  the  Moors  were  accustomed  to  boast  that  it 
was  larger  and  richer  than  the  Ghuttah,  the  Oasis 
of  Damascus. 

3.  Hac-Ciccar  ("133 H).  This,  though  applied 
to  a  plain,  has  not  (if  the  lexicogi-aphers  are  right) 
the  force  of  flatness  or  extent,  but  rather  seems  to 
be  derived  from  a  root  signifying  roundness.  In  its 
topographical  sense  (for  it  has  other  meanings,  such 
as  a  coin,  a  cake,  or  flat  loaf)  it  is  confined  to  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  sense  it  bears  in  Gen.  -xiii.  10, 
IK  12,  xix.  17,  25-29;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  23 ;  1  K.  vii.  46 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  17 ;  Neh.  iii. 
22,  xii.  28.  The  LXX.  translate  it  by  Trepixcwpos 
and  iTfploiKos,  the  former  of  which  is  often  foimd 
in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  English  reader  is  familiar 
with  it  as  "  the  region  round  about."  It  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  any  connexion 
between  a  "  circular  form "  and  the  nature  or 
aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  it  is  diflicult  not 
to  suspect  that  Ciccar  is  an  archaic  term  which 
existed  before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was 
afterwards  adopted  into  their  language. 

4.  Ham-Mishor  {^'iV'''Qr\).  This  is  by  the  lexi- 
cogi'aphers  explained  as  meaning  "  straightfonvard," 
"  plain,"  as  if  fi'om  the  root  yashar,  to  be  just  or 
upright ;  but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  in  this  case  also  we  have  an  archaic 
term  existing  from  a  pre-historic  date.  It  occurs 
in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages : — Deut.  iii. 
10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx.  8 ;  1  K. 
XX.  23,  25;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  8,  21. 
In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is  used  for 
the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heshbon  and 
Dibon — the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs,  their  most 
noted  pasture-ground  ;  a  district  which,  from  the 
scanty  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  seems  to  re- 
semble the  "  Downs"  of  our  own  country  in  the 
regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  excellence  of  its 
turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of  flocks.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same  district  in 
the  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10.  It  is  evident  from 
several  circumstances  that  Uzziah  had  been  a  great 
conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  well  as  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Ewald's  remarks, 
Geschichte,  iii.  588  note),  and  he  kept  his  cattle  on 
the  rich  pastures  of  Philistines  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Ammonites  on  the  other.  Thus  in  all  the 
passages  quoted  above  the  word  Mishor  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  one  special  district,  and  to  belong 
to  it  as  exclusively  as  Shefelah  did  to  the  low  land 
of  Philistia,  or  Arahah  to  the  sunken  district  of  the 
Jordan  valley.  And  therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find 
it  used  in  one  passage  (1  K.  xx,  23,  25)  apparently 
with  the  mere  general  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather 
flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred — 
as  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  in 
question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesa- 
reth  in  the  plain  of  Jwdan  ;  but  this  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not  warranted 
in  extending  the  Mishor  further  than  the  mountains 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  where  the  dis- 
tricts began  which  bore,  like  it,  their  own  distinc- 
tive names  of  Gilead,  Bashan,  Argoh,  Golan,  Hauran, 
&c     Perhaps  the  most  feasible  explanation  is  that 


*  Jerome,  again,  probably  followed  the  Targum  or  other 
/ewiiib  jiuthorilies,  and  they  usually  employ  the  render- 
ing above  ii»Dtlonc(l    J<urst  alouL-  endeavours  t')  find  a 
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the  word  was  used  by  the  Syrians  of  D;imnsctii 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  strict  signification, 
in  the  same  manner  indeed  that  it  was  employed 
in  the  later  Syro-Chaldee  dialect,  in  which  meshrc 
is  the  favourite  term  to  express  several  natuitv. 
features  which  in  the  older  and  stricter  language 
were  denominated  each  by  its  own  special  name. 

5.  Ha-Ardhah  (n3"iyn).     This  again  had  an 

^      tt-:t 

absolutely  definite  meaning — being  restricted  to  th« 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  to  its  continuation  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  [See  Arabah,  vol.  i.  87,  88  ;  and 
for  a  description  of  the  aopect  of  the  region,  Pales- 
tine, vol.  ii.  674,  675.]  No  doubt  the  Arabah 
was  the  most  remarkable  plain  of  the  Holy  Land — • 
but  to  render  it  by  so  general  and  common  a  term  (as 
our  translators  have  done  in  the  majority  of  cases), 
is  materially  to  diminish  its  force  and  significanco 
in  the  narrative.     This  is  equally  the  case  with 

6.  Ha-Shefelah  (HT'SK'n),  the  invariable  desi^ 

nation  of  the  depressed,  flat  or  gently  undulating, 
region  which  intervened  between  the  highlands  of 
Judah  and  the  MediteiTanean,  and  was  commonly 
in  possession  of  the  Philistines.  [Palestine,  672  j 
Sephela.j  To  the  Hebrews  this,  and  this  only, 
was  The  Shefelah  ;  and  to  have  spoken  of  it  by  any 
more  general  tenii  would  have  been  as  impossible  as 
for  natives  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling  or  the  Weald  of 
Kent  to  designate  them  differently.  Shefelah  haj 
some  claims  of  its  own  to  notice.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  tenacious  of  these  old  Hebrew  terms.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  xii.  38), 
and  is  preserved  on  each  of  its  other  occurrences, 
even  in  such  corrupt  dialects  as  the  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo- 
jonathan,  and  of  Rabbi  Joseph.  And  although  it 
would  appeal-  to  be  no  longer  known  in  its  original 
seat,  it  has  transferred  itself  to  other  countries,  and 
appears  in  Spain  as  Seville,  and  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  as  Sofala. 

7.  £ldn   (j'l/N).      Our   translators  have   uni- 

foiTTily  rendered  this  word  "  plain,"  doubtless  follow- 
ing the  Vulgate,*  which  in  about  half  the  passages 
has  cwivallis.  But  this  is  not  the  verdict  of  the  ma- 
jority or  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. They  regard  the  word  as  meaning  an  "  oak  " 
or  "  gi-ove  of  oaks,"  a  rendering  supported  by  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  commentators  and  lexicographers  of 
the  present  day.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  being 
much  more  picturesque,  and  throws  a  new  light  (to 
the  English  reader)  over  many  an  incident  in  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  early  heroes  of  the  Bible, 
The  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  erroneously 
translated  "  plain,"  are  as  follows : — Plain  of  Moreh 
(Gen.  xii.  6  ;  Deut.  xi.  30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xiv.  13  ;  xviii.  1),  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg. 
iv.  11),  Plain  of  the  Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of 
Meonenim  (ix.  37),  Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3). 

8.  The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  which  to  the  modern 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its 
three  most  reraai'kable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by 
emek,  an  appellative  noun  frequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  coun- 
try— "  the  valley  of  Jezreel."  Perhaps  Esdraelon 
mny  anciently  have  been  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  portions ;   the  Valley  of  Jezreel  the  Eastern 


reason  for  It — not  a  satisfactory  one  :  "  because  trees  fre 
quent  plains  or  meadosfe"  (JIandmb.  I.  90  6). 
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ffaol  smaller,  the  Plain  of  Meglddo  the  Western  and 
moie  extensive  of  the  two.  [G.] 

PLASTER."  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  above.  [Morter.] 
Plaster  is  mentioired  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev. 
XIV.  t2,  48),  where  when  a  house  was  infected 
with  "  leprosy,"  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take 
•way  the  portion  of  infected  wall  and  re-plaster  it 
(Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §211,  iii.  297-305,  ed. 
Smith).     [House  ;  Leprosy.]. 

2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
witli  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
and  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  after  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  In  the  case  of  tlie  natural 
rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plastei',  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  gypsum  carefully  smoothed  and 
polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
kid,  and  on  it  the  colours  were  painted,  and  set  by 
means  of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in 
most  instances  to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone 
not  much  burnt,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough 
without  glue  or  other  binding  material  (Long, 
quoting  from  Belzoni,  Eg.  Ant.  ii.  49-50). 

At  Behistun  in  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  inscribed 
rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish  to  preserve 
it  from  weather ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  the  inscription  was  cut 
while  the  plaster  was  still  moist  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  188  ;  Vaux,  Nin.  ^  Persep.  p.  172). 

3.  It  was  probably  a  similar  coating  of  cement, 
on  which  the  £atal  letters  were  traced  by  tiie  mystic 
hand  "  on  the  plaster  of  the  wall  "  of  Belshazzar's 
palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5).  We  here  obtain  an 
incidental  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
For  while  at  Nineveh  the  walls  are  panelled  with 
ilabaster  slabs,  at  Babylon,  where  no  such  mate- 
rial is  found,  the  builders  were  content  to  cover 
their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel  or  stucco,  fitly 
termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamental  designs 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  529;  Diod.  ii.  8). 
[Bricks.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

PLEIADES.  The  Heb.  word  (nO''3,  dmah) 
so  rendered  occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and 
Am.  v.  8.  In  the  last  passage  our  A.  V.  has  "  the 
seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  version  translates 
the  word  "  Pleiades  "  as  in  the  other  cases.  In  Job 
the  LXX.  has  XlKeids,  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
words  having  been  altered  [see  Orion],  while  in 
Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the  translators  had  before 
vhem.  The  Vulgate  in  each  passage  has  a  different 
tendering:  Hyades  in  Job  ix.  9,  Pleiades  in  Job 
xxxviii.  31,  and  Arcturus  in  Am.  v.  8.  Of  the 
other  versions  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Chaldee  merely 
adopt  the  Hebrew  word;  Aquila  in  Job  xxxviii., 
Symmaclius  in  Job  xxxviii.  and  Amos,  and  Theo- 
dotion  in  Amos  give  "  Pleiades,"  while  with  re- 
markable inconsistency  Aquila  in  Amos  has  "  Arc- 

•  1.  "1|,  Ti.  Ch.  X"t^| ;  Kovia;  caHix.   In  Is,  xxvL'  9, 
*  dialk-stone." 
2.  TtJ'    (coi-ia;  cafe. 
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turns."  The  Jewish  commentato.-s  are  iio  le^s  A 
variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexjcun  saya 
"  R.  Jonah  wiote  that  it  was  a  collection  of  stirs 
called  in  Arabic  Al  Tkuraiija.  And  the  w;se  Uablit 
Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  of  blessed  memory,  wrote  tha 
the  ancients  said  Cimdh  is  seven  stars,  and  they 
are  at  the  end  of  the  ccnstellation  Aries,  and  those 
which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wiote  that  what 
was  right  in  his  eyes  was  tliat  it  w^s  a  single  star, 
and  that  a  great  one,  which  is  called  the  left  eye  of 
Taurus  ;  and  Cesil  is  a  gieat  star,  the  heart  of  the 
constellation  Scorpio."  On  Job  xxxviii.  31,  Kimchi 
continues :  "  Our  Rabbis  of  blessed  memory  have 
said  (Berachoth,  58,  2),  Cimdh  hath  great  cold 
and  bindeth  up  the  fruits,  and  Cesil  hath  great 
heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits :  therefore  He  said,  '  or 
loosen  the  bands  of  CesU,'  for  it  openeth  the  fruits 
and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  R.  Jonah,  who  identifies  the  Hebrew 
ctmah  with  the  Arabic  Al  Thuraii/d,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  R.  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (pp.  31-33, 
ed.  1665)  to  the  same  effect.  That  Al  Thnraiyd 
and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Aben  Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  33)' 
"  Al  Thuraiyft  is  the  mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
sign  Taurus,  and  it  is  called  the  celestial  hen  with  her 
chickens."  With  this  Hyde  compares  the  Fr.  pul- 
siniere,  and  Eng.  Een  and  chickens,  which  are  old 
names  for  the  same  stars:  and  Niebuhr  {Bescr.  de 
r Arable,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry 
of  the  Jew  at  Sank,  "  Kimeh,  Pleiades,  qu'on  ap- 
pelle  aussi  en  Allemagne  la  poule  qui  glousse." 
The  '<  Ancients,"  whom  Aben  Ezra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii.  31),  evidently  understood  by  the  seven 
small  stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the 
Pleiades,  which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
the  Bull,  but  so  near  the  Ram's  tail,  that  their 
position  might  properly  be  defined  with  reference 
to  it.  With  the  statement  that  "  those  which  are 
seen  are  six  "  may  be  compared  the  words  of  Didy- 
mus  on  Homer,  twv  5e  IIAeiaSajv  ovaSiv  kirrk, 
Trdvv  afiavphs  6  efiSofios  aari)p,  and  of  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  170)— 

"  Quae  septem  dioi,  sex  tamen  esse  sclent.* 

The  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  himself  has  been  fre- 
quently misrepresented.  He  held  that  Chndh  was 
a  single  large  star,  Aldeharan  the  brightest  of  the 
Hyades,  while  CesU  [A.  V.  "  Orion  "]  was  Antares 
the  heart  of  Scorpio.  "  When  these  rise  in  the 
east,"  he  continues,  "  the  effects  which  are  recorded 
appear."  He  describes  them  as  opposite  each  other 
and  the  difference  in  Right  Ascension  between  Al- 
debaran  and  Antares  is  as  nearly  as  possible  twelve 
hours.  The  belief  of  Aben  Ezra  had  probably  the 
same  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate,  Hyades. 

One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
Rabbis  as  quoted  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  Cimdh 
great  cold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation, 
while  CesU  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the 
words  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  on  .lob  xxxviii.  31  (quoted 
by  Hyde,  p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says, 
"  the  stars  have  operations  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruits,  and  such  is  the  operation  of  Cimdh.  And 
some  of  them  retard  and  delay  the  fruits  from  ripen- 
ing, and  this  is  the  operation  of  Cesil.  The  inter- 
pretation is,  '  Wilt  thou  bind  the  fruits  which  the 
constellation  Cimdh  ripeneth  and  openeth  ;  or  wilt 
thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  constellation  Cesk 
contracteth  and  bindeth  up  ?'  " 

On  the  whole  then,  though  it  is  impofidble  tc 
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exrive  at  any  jei-tain  conclusioc  it  appears  that  our 
trstnslatois  Wire  perfectly  justified  in  rendering 
Ciind/i  hj  "  Pleiades."  The  "  seven  stars  "  in  A  mos 
clairly  denoted  the  same  cluster  in  the  language  of 
the  17th  century,  for  Cotgrave  in  his  French  Dic- 
tionaiy  gives  "  Pleiade,  f.,  one  of  the  seven  stars." 

Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades  were  again 
mentioned  in  Sciipture  by  the  name  Succoth  Be- 
noth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
reserved  to  the  Article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  cimdh  is  refen-ed  to  the  Arab. 

X>0%J  >  "a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of 
•itars.     The  full  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is 


tXiis,  "  the  knot  of  the  Pleiades  ;"  and,  in 
accordance  with  this,  most  modern  commentators 
render  Job  xxxviii.  31,  "  Is  it  thou  that  bindest 
the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest  the  bands  of 
Orion?"  Simonis  (Zex.  Hehr.')  quotes  the  Green- 
land name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  "  Killukturset, 
1.  e.  Stellas  colligatas,"  as  an  instance  of  tl'ke  existence 
of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different  language. 
The  rendering  "  sweet  influences"  of  the  A.  V.  is  a 
relic  of  the  lingering  belief  in  the  power  which  the 
stars  exerted  ovei-  human  destiny.  The  marginal 
note  on  the  word  "  Pleiades"  in  the  Geneva  Version 
is,  "  which  starres  arise  when  the  sunne  is  in  Taurus, 
wliich  is  the  spring  tyme,  and  bring  flowers,"  thus 
agreeing  with  the  explanation  of  K.  Isaac  Israel 
quoted  above. 

For  authorities,  in  addition  to  those  alresidy 
refen-ed  to,  see  Michaelis  {Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hehr. 
No.  113G),  Simonis  {Lex.  Hebr.),  and  Gesenius 
{Thesaurus).  [W.  A,  W.] 

PLEDGE.    [Loan.] 

PLOUGH.    [Agriculture.] 

POCHER'ETH  (nnns :  *oxep<i0;  Alex. 
^UKepdO  in  Ezr.,  <PaKapa.d ;  Alex.  ^axapdO  in 
Neh. :  Phochereth).  The  children  of  Pochei'eth  of 
Zebaim  were  among  the  children  of  Solomon's  ser- 
vants who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59).  He  is  called  in  1  Esd.  v.  34, 
Phacareth. 

POETRY,  HEBREW.  The  subject  of  Hebrew 
Poetry  has  been  treated  at  gi-eat  length  by  many 
wiiters  of  the  last  three  centuries,  but  the  results 
of  their  speculations  have  been,  in  most  instances, 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  length.  That  such 
would  be  the  case  might  have  been  foretold  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  their  method  of  investiga- 
tion. In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence 
of  classical  studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned 
was  so  great  as  to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that 
the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  the  models  of 
all  excellence,  *,ij  consequently,  when  their  learning 
and  critical  acumen  were  directed  to  the  records  of 
another  literatuie,  they  were  unable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  of  early  education  and 
habits,  and  sought  for  the  same  excellences  which 
they  admired  in  their  favourite  models.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the  specu- 
lations on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this 
cause,  will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
But,  however  barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the 
raiious  theories  which  have  been  fiamed  with 
regard  to  the  external  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a 
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necessay  part  of  the  present  article,  and  will  serve 
in  some  measure  i£  a  warning,  to  any  who  may 
hereafter  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem,  what 
to  avoid.  The  attributes  which  are  common  to  all 
poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  po&» 
sesses  in  a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  the  literature 
of  any  other  people,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
scribe. But  the  points  of  contrast  are  so  numerous, 
and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hebrew 
poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  require  a 
full  and  careful  crnsideration.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  universally  observed  in  the  literatures  of 
all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in  which  \b.t 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utterance  is 
the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle  of 
less  spontaneous,  because  more  foiinal,  expression. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
find  in  the  sober  narrative  which  tells  us  of  the 
fortunes  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  poetry  on  record,  the  song  of 
Lamech  to  his  wives,  "  the  sword  song,"  as  Herder 
terms  it,  supposing  it  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery of  weapons  of  war  by  his  son  Tubal-Cain. 
But  whether  it  be  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  im- 
punity which  the  wild  old  chief  might  now  enjoy 
for  his  son's  discovery,  or  a  lament  for  some  deed 
of  violence  of  his  own,  this  chant  of  Lamech  has 
of  itself  an  '■special  interest  as  connected  with  the 
oldest  genealogical  document,  and  as  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  at  the  earliest 
period,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  origin 
is  admitted  by  Ewald  to  be  pre-Mosaic,  and  its 
antiquity  the  most  remote.  Its  lyrical  character 
is  consistent  with  its  early  date,  for  lyrical  poetry 
is  of  all  forms  the  earliest,  being,  as  Ewald  {Dicht. 
des  A.  B.  1  Th.  i.  §2,  p.  11)  admirably  describes 
it,  "  the  daughter  of  the  moment,  of  swift-rising 
powerful  feelings,  of  deep  stirrings  and  fiery  emo- 
tions of  the  soul."  This  first  fragment  which  has 
come  down  to  us  possesses  thus  the  eminently 
lyrical  character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  its  earliest  existence  to 
its  decay  and  fall.  It  has  besides  the  further  cha- 
racteristic of  parallelism,  to  which  reference  will 
be  hereafter  made. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  ar«  illustrated 
by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the 
foremost  place.  The  Shemitic  nations  have  nothing 
approaching  to  an  epic  poem,  and  in  proportion  to 
this  defect  the  lyric  element  prevailed  more  gi-eatly, 
commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigour  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strengthening 
with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its  highest  excellence 
in  David,  the  waixior-poet,  and  from  thenceforth 
began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic  poetry  is  the 
product  of  a  more  advanced  age.  It  arises  from 
the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express  the  results 
of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in  a  form  of 
beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful  character 
requires  for  its  development  a  time  of  peacefulness 
and  leisure ;  for  it  gives  expression,  not  like  the 
lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned  feelings  of  the 
moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  reflection. 
Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its  form  is 
of  necessity  more  aitificial.  The  gnomic  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  not  its  measured  hew  disturbed 
by  the  shock  of  arms  or  the  tumuli  cf  camps;  it 
rises  silently,  like  the  Temple  of  old,  without  the 
sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its  groundwork  is  the  home 
life  of  the  nation.     Tb^  period  during  which  »i 
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Nourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic  aiid  settled  | 
wiaracter.  From  the  time  of  David  onwards 
through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when  the 
nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at  peace, 
at  least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  acquired  territory 
that  its  wars  were  no  struggle  for  existence, 
gnomic  poetry  blossomed  and  bare  fruit.  We  meet 
with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity, 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the 
monarchy,  Evrald  has  appropriately  designated  this 
era  the  *'  artificial  period  "  of  Hebrew  poetry.  From 
the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  the  decline  of  the 
Aatiou  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory  departed  the 
chiet  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems  of  this 
period  are  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  diction 
and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokens  of 
labour  and  art ;  the  style  is  less  flowing  and  easy, 
and,  except  in  rare  mstances,  there  is  no  dash  of 
the  ancient  vigour.  After  the  Captivity  we  have 
nothing  but  the  poems  which  formed  part  of  the 
liturgical  services  of  the  Temple.  Whether  (/ra/na^ic 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever  existed  among  the 
Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  writers  the  Song  of  Songs, 
in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama,  designed  for 
a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this  view  is 
extremely  slight,  and  no  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited 
in  that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an 
animated  poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two 
persons  take  part.  Philosophy  and  the  drama 
appear  alike  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations,  and  to  have  manifested  them- 
selves among  the  Shemitic  tribes  only  in  their 
crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

I.  Lyrical  Poetri/. — The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of 
lyrical  poetry,  in  its  most  manifold  and  wide- 
embracing  compass,  from  such  short  ejaculations  as 
the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs  and  Pss.  xv.,  cxvii., 
and  others,  to  the  longer  chants  of  victory  and 
thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah  and  David 
(Judg.  v.,  Ps.  xviii.).  The  thoroughly  national 
character  of  all  lyrical  poetry  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life 
in  all  its  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most 
earnest  strivings  and  impulses.  !n  proportion  as 
this  expression  is  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea 
embodied  in  lyric  song  is  in  most  cases  narrowed 
or  rather  concentrated.  One  truth,  and  even  one 
side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time  invested  with  the 
greatest  prominence.  All  these  characteristics  will 
be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
''Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes  it 
s  its  form  and  its  capability  for  being  set  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the 
various  knids  of  songs  were  known  among  the 
Hebrews  will  supply  some  illustration  of  this. 

1.  T'Ei*,  shir,  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

2.  "IIDTO,  mizmor,  which  Ewald  considers  a  lyric 
long,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  Greek  rpaXuos,  a  psalm,  or  song 
to  be  sung  with  any  instrumental  accompaniment. 

3.  n3^33,  negindh,  which  Ewald  is  of  opinion  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^oi.\ix6s,  is  more  probably  a 
nelody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  instruments. 

4.  ^'25J*0,  mascil,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
if  Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it  denotes 
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a  lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill,  it  ii 
dillicult  to  give  any  more  probable  explanatio:). 
[MASCiriL.] 

5.  DnpO,  mictam,  a  term  of  extremely  doubtful 
meaning.     [Miciitam.] 

6.  jVilK',  sldtjijdyon  (Ps.  vii.  t),  a  wild,  irreguU/, 
dithyrambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  va- 
riations. The  former  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
[Shiggaion.]     The  plural  occurs  in  Hab.  iii.  1. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions  of 
lyrical  poetiy  of  great  importance,  wiiich  have  i-e- 
gard  I'ather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  their 
form  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of 
these  we  notice  : — 

1.  n?nR,  tehilldh,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
plural  Uhillirn  is  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Hebrew.  The  145th  Psalm  is  entitled  "  David's 
(Psalm)  of  praise;"  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm  is 
in  accordance  with  its  title,  which  is  apparently 
suggested  by  the  concluding  verse,  "  the  praise 
of  Jehovah  my  mouth  shall  speak,  and  let  all  fiesh 
bless  His  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever."  To  this 
class  belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary 
deliverances,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalms  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  which  have  aU  the  air  of  chants  to  be 
sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services,  and  by  a  bold 
figure  the  Almighty  is  apostrophised  as  "  Thou 
that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in 
the  holy  place  with  the  fragrant  clouds  of  incense 
(Ps.  xxii.  3).  To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refers 
the  shorter  poems  of  the  like  kind  with  those  already 
quoted,  such  as  Pss.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  cxxxviii.,  and  Is. 
xxxviii.,  which  relate  to  less  general  occasions,  and 
commemorate  more  special  deliverances.  The  songs 
of  victory  sung  by  the  congregation  in  the  Temple, 
as  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.,  xxiv.  7-10,  which  is  a  short 
triumphal  ode,  and  Ps.  xxix.,  which  praises  Jehovah 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural  phenomenon,  are 
likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this  division  of  lyric 
poetry.    Next  to  the  hymn  of  praise  may  be  noticed, 

2.  T\y^\>,  kindh,  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which 
there  are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an 
individual  or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  cala- 
mities of  the  land.  The  most  touchingly  pathetic 
of  all  is  perhaps  the  lament  of  David  for  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27),  in  which 
passionate  emotion  is  blended  with  touches  of  ten- 
derness of  which  only  a  strong  nature  is  capable. 
Compare  with  this  the  lament  for  Abner  (2  Sam. 
iii.  33,  34)  and  for  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33). 
Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  tlie  singing  men  and  singing  women 
spake  over  Josiah  at  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25), 
and  the  songs  of  mourning  for  the  disristers  which 
befel  the  hapless  land  of  judah,  of  which  Psalms 
xlix.,  Ix.,  Ix-'ciii.,  cxxxvii.,  are  examples  (comp.  Jar. 
vii.  29,  ix.  10  [9]),  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jei-©. 
miah  the  most  memorable  instances. 

3.  riT''!''  T'K',  shir  yedtdoth,  a  love  song  (Ps. 
xlv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.  Other  kinds 
of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy  the  middle  gi-ouua 
between  the  lyric  and  gnomic,  being  lyric  in  form 
and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject.  These  may  be 
classed  as 

4.  7>^12,  mdshdl,  properly  a  similitude,  and  then 
a  parable,  or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic 
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Juaguage.'  Such  are  the  songs  of  Bal«atn  fNum. 
)rniii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  21,  23),  which  are 
eminently  Ivrical  in  character  ;  the  mocking  bailed 
in  I'lum.  sxi.  27-30,  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
be  a  fragment  of  an  old  Amorite  war-song  [Num- 
bers, p.  584  a]  ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotham  ( Judg. 
is.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly  satirical  in 
tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  magnificent  pro- 
phetic song  of  tiiumph  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Is. 
xiv.  4-27).  riTTI,  chidah,  an  enigma  (like  the 
riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14),  or  "  dark  saying," 
ts  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  -vlix.  5,  Ixxviii.  2.  The 
foiTOer  passage  illustrates  the  musical,  and  therefore 
lyric  character  of  these  "  dark  sayings :"  "  I  will 
incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable,  I  will  open  my  dark 
*aying  upon  the  harp."  Mdshal  and  chidah  are 
used  as  convertible  terms  in  Ez.  svii.  2.  Lastly, 
to  this  class  belongs  H^vD,  melUsdh,  a  mocking, 
fonical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6). 

5.  n?sn,  tepMllah,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Pss. 

xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and  Hab.  iii.  All  these 
are  strictly  lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title  may 
have  been  assigned  to  them  either  as  denoting  the 
object  with  which  they  were  wiitten,  or  the  use  to 
which  they  were  applied.  As  Ewald  justly  observes, 
all  lyric  poetry  of  an  elevated  kind,  in  so  far  as  it 
reveals  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  a  pure  swift  out- 
pouring of  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  ;  and 
hence  the  term  "  prayer"  was  applied  to  a  collection 
of  David's  songs,  of  which  Ps.  Ixxii.  fomied  the 
conclusion. 

II.  Gnomic  Poetry. — The  second  grand  division 
of  Hebrew  poetry  is  ocaupied  by  a  class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ins  there  is  none:  we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection 
than  of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry 
is  the  expression  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  foi-m  m  which  the 
desire  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  finds 
vent.  There  might  possibly  be  an  intennediate 
stage  in  which  the  poets  gave  out  their  experiences 
for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied them  to  the  instruction  of  others,  but  this 
could  scarcely  have  been  of  long  continuance.  The 
impulse  to  teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
must  have  an  audience.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires 
for  its  development  a  period  of  national  tranquillity. 
Its  germs  are  the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  mf>uths  of  the  people,  and  embody  the 
experiences  of  many  with  the  wit  of  one.  From 
this  small  beginning  it  arises,  at  a  time  when  the 
experience  of  the  nation  has  become  matured,  and 
the  mass  of  truths  which  are  the  result  of  such 
experience  have  passed  into  circulation.  The  fame 
of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  so  gi-eat  that  no  less  than 
three  thousand  proverbs  are  attributed  to  him, 
this  being  the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
found  its  most  congenial  utterance.  The  sayer  of 
sententious  sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise 
man,  the  philosopher.  Of  the  earlier  isolated  pro- 
verbs but  few  examples  remain.  One  of  the  earliest 
©ccurs  in  the  mouth  of  David,  and  in  his  time  it 
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■was  the  i-overb  of  the  ancients:  "  from  the  vvicl<«f 
cometh  wickedness  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  13  [14]j.  Later 
on,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured, 
their  experience  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness 
and  despondency :  "  The  days  are  prolonged,  and 
every  vision  faileth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  by- 
word (Ez.  xii.  22) ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people 
were  suiFering  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers  took  th« 
form  of  a  sentence.  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge" 
(Ez.  xviii.  2).  Such  were  the  models  which  the 
gnomic  poet  had  before  him  for  imitation.  These 
detached  sentences  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the 
earliest  form,  of  which  the  fuller  apophthegm  is 
the  expansion,  swelling  into  sustained  exhortations, 
and  even  dramatic  dialogue. 

III.  Dramatic  Poetry. — It  is  impossible  to  assert 
that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the  He- 
brew people ;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
examine  such  portions  of  their  literature  as  have 
come  down  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  asceilaining 
how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama  proper  are  dis- 
cernible, and  what  inferences  may  be  made  from 
them.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Ewald  observes, 
that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will  many  times 
in  their  own  persons  act  out  a  complete  drama  ia 
recitation,  changing  their  voice  and  gestures  with 
the  change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of 
this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did 
exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  a  probable 
conjecture  with  regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is 
described  by  Mr.  Lane  {Mod.  Eg.  ii.  chap,  vii.),  the 
players  of  which  "  are  called  Mohhahhazee'n.  These 
frequently  perfonn  at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings 
and  circumcisions,  at  the  houses  of  the  great ;  and 
sometimes  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators 
in  the  public  places  in  Cairo.  Their  performances 
ai"e  scarcely  worthy  of  description :  it  is  chiefly  by 
vulgar  gestm-es  and  indecent  actions  that  they  amuse 
and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are  only  men  and 
boys :  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  performed 
by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  follows 
a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of 
which  was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact 
of  the  existence  of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the 
Arabs  and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no 
weight  when  the  question  to  bie  decided  is,  whether 
the  Song  of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented, 
as  a  simple  pastoial  drama.  Of  course,  in  con- 
sidering such  a  question,  reference  is  made  only  to 
the  external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order  to 
prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is  the 
only  form  of  representation  which  it  could  assume, 
and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors  and  a 
chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  diamatic 
form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  latter.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  the 
views  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite.  Ewald 
maintains  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  designed  for  a 
simple  stage,  because  it  devebps  a  complete  action 
and  admits  of  definite  pauses  in  the  action,  which 
are  only  suited  to  the  drama.  He  distinguishes  it 
in  this  respect  from  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is 
dramatic  in  foiTn  only,  though,  as  it  is  occupied 
with  a  sublime  subject,  he  compares  it  with  tragedy, 
while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being  taken  from  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  nation,  may  be  compared  to  comedy. 


•  Lov»th  (Is.  xiv.  4)  imderstands  mdsJial  to  be  "  the 
iseDcral  name  for  poetic  style  among  the  Hebrews,  in- 
tlwyng  every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under  one,  or  other. 


of  all  the   characters,  of  sententious,  figurative,  anj 
sublime." 


t'ind    „ 

i.  9— ii.  7. 

(4111     „ 

il.  8—17. 

iii.  1—5. 

(-5th     „ 

iii.  6—11. 

0th     „ 

iv.  1—7. 

7  th    „ 

iv.  8— V.  1. 

Sth    „ 

V.  2—8. 

S  9  th    „ 

V.  9— vi.  3. 

10th  „ 

vl.  4 — vii.  1 

11th  „ 

Tii.  2—10. 

U2th  „ 

vii.  10— viii. 

13th  canto. 
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The  one  comparison  ts  probably  as  appropriate  as 

'J;e  ether.     In  Evvald's  division  the  poem  tails  into 

13  cantos  of  tolerably  equal  length,  which  have  a 

certain  beginning  and  ending,  with  a  pause  alter 

each.     The  whole  forms  four  acts,  for  which  three 

actoi-s  are   suthcient :    a   hero,   a  maiden,   and    a 

chorus  of  women,  these  being  all  who  would  be  on 

tiie  stage  at  once.     The  following  are  the  divisions 

i.f  the  acts  : — • 

E,.    ,   .    .    .  „     ...  Cist  canto,  i.  2— 8. 

First  Act,  1.  2— li.  7    ...  -J ., I 

Second  Act,  ii.  8— iii.  5 


Thiid  Act,  iii.  6— vlil.  i 


Fourth  Act,  Tlii.  5—14  , 

The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  M. 
Eenan  {Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques),  who  lias  given 
a  spirited  translation  of  the  poem,  and  arranged  it 
in  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  his  own  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented. He  divides  the  whole  into  16  cantos,  which 
foim  five  acts  and  an  epilogue.  The  acts  and  scenes 
are  thus  aiTanged  : — 

First  Act,  1.  2— H.  7 

Second  Act,  ii.  8- 

Third  Act,  ul.  6-v.  1 
Fourth  Act,  v.  2- 

Fifth  Aci,  Tl.  4— vlii  7 

Epilogue,  viii.  8 — 14. 

But  M.  Renan,  who  is  compelled,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the  Shemitic 
races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  them,  does 
not  regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  ap- 
plication of  the  term,  to  designate  any  composition 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  corresponding  to  an 
action.  The  absence  of  the  regular  drama  he 
attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated  mythology, 
analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo-European 
peoples.  Monotheism,  the  characteristic  religious 
belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  the  growth  of  a 
mythology  and  checked  the  development  of  the 
drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic  representation 
appears  to  have  been  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Ii  jbrews.  At  u«  period  of  their  history  before  the 
age  of  Herod  is  there  the  least  trace  of  a  theatre  at 
Jerus<iiem,  whatever  other  foreign  innovations  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  burst  of  indignation 
which  the  high-priest  Jason  incurred  for  attempting 
to  establish  a  gymnasium  and  to  introduce  the 
Greek  games  is  a  significant  symptom  of  the  re- 
pugnance which  the  people  felt  for  such  spectacles. 
The  same  antipathy  remains  to  the  present  day 
among  tiie  Arabs,  ajid  the  attempts  to  introduce 
theatres  at  Beyrout  and  in  Algeria  have  signally 
failed.  But,  says  M.  Renan,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a 
dramatic  poem  :  there  were  no  publ;:  performances 
in  Palestine,  therefore  it  must  have  been  repre- 
«nte-S  in  private ;   and  he  is  compelled  to  frame 
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the  following  hypothesis  concerning  it :  that  it  Lr 
a  libreUo  intended  to  be  oomplettd  bj  the  pl.iy  c{ 
the  actors  and  by  music,  and  rejiresented  in  pritate 
families,  probably  at  man-iage-feasts,  the  repre- 
senfcition  being  e.xtended  over  the  several  days  oi 
the  feast.  The  last  supposition  removes  a  dilKcuhy 
wliioh  hxs  been  felt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea 
that  tin  roem  is  a  continuously  developed  drama. 
K»fh  ac'.  fs  complete  in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended 
inUn^t.  nnd  the  structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious 
and  nat'^ral  if  we  regard  each  act  as  a  separate 
drnma  i'l'ended  for  one  of  the  days  of  the  feast. 
Wp  mu!-'  look  for  a  parallel  to  it  m  the  middle 
ages,  when,  besides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were 
scenic  representations  suthciently  developed.  The 
Song  of  Songs  occupies  the  middle  place  between 
the  legidar  drama  and  tlie  eclogue  or  pastoral 
dialogue,  and  finds  a  perfect  analogue,  both  as 
regards  subject  and  scenic  an-angement,  in  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  plays  of  Arras,  Lc  Jen,  da  L'ubin 
ct  Marion.  Such  is  M.  Renan's  explanation  of  the 
outward  foi-m  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  regarded  as  a 
portion  of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  been  due  to 
his  great  learning  and  reputation  to  give  his  opinion 
somewhat  at  length  ;  but  his  arguments  In  support 
of  it  are  so  little  con\'incing  tliat  it  must  be  re- 
garded at  best  but  as  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  the 
groundwork  of  which  is  taken  away  by  BI.  Renan's 
own  admission  that  dramatic  representations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  Tht 
simple  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a  drama,  but  in  its 
eJtternal  form  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
eclogue  or  pastoral  dialogue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic 
poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action 
and  a  progress,  it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as 
any  poem  can  be  which  develops  the  working  ol 
passion,  and  the  alternations  of  faith,  hope,  distiust. 
triumphant  confidence,  and  black  despair,  in  tha 
struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human  mind  as  en- 
gaged in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon  to  regard. 
It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  tragedies ;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic  poem, 
intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capable 
of  being  so  repiesented,  may  be  conlidently  denied. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national 
and  local  colouring.  The  writers  were  Hebrews  of 
the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine,  which  they  hare 
immortalised  in  their  poetic  figures,  and  even  whi.e 
uttering  the  sublimest  and  most  universal  truths 
never  tbrgetting  their  own  nationality  in  its  nar- 
rowest and  intensest  form.  Their  images  and  meta- 
phors, says  Munk  {Palestine,  p.  444  a),  "  are  taken 
chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the  pastoral 
life,  fi-om  agricultui-e  and  the  national  history.  The 
stai-s  of  heaven,  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  are  the 
image  of  a  great  multitude.  Would  they  &peak  of 
a  mighty  host  of  enemies  invading  the  country, 
they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the  roaring  waves  of 
the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on  a  tempest ;  the 
war-chai'iots  advance  swiftly  like  lightnuig  or  the 
whirlwinds.  Happiness  rises  as  the  dawn  and 
shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing  of  Go-i  do- 
sceuds  like  the  dev/  or  the  bountiful  rain  ;  the  anger 
of  Heaven  is  a  devouring  tiie  that  annihilates  tb« 
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wicked  as  the  flame  which  devours  the  stubble.  I 
Dnhappiness  is  likened  to  days  of  clouds  and  dark- ' 
Bess ;  at  times  of  great  catastr  ophes  the  sun  sets 
in  broad  day,  the  heavens  are  shaken,  the  earth 
trembles,  the  stars  disappear,  the  sun  is  changed 
into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  and  so  on. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  are  the 
anage  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm  and  the  reed 
of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and  thorns  of 
the  v.icked ;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive  ever  green, 
or  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side.  The  animal 
kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large  number  of 
images:  the  lion,  the  image  of  power,  is  also,  like 
the  wolf,  bear,  &c.,  that  of  tyrants  and  violent  and 
rapacious  men ;  and  the  pious  who  suffers  is  a 
feeble  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter.  The  strong  and 
powerful  man  is  compared  to  the  he-goat  or  the 
bull  of  Bashan :  the  kine  of  Bashan  figure,  in  the 
discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image  of  rich  and  volup- 
tuous women  ;  the  people  who  rebel  against  the 
Divine  wiU  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other  images 
are  borrowed  from  the  country  life  and  from  the 
life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastisement  of  God 
weighs  upon  Israel  like  a  waggon  laden  with 
sheaves ;  the  dead  cover  the  earth  as  the  dung 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  fields.  The  im- 
pious man  sows  crime  and  reaps  misery,  or  he  sows 
the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest.  The  people  yield- 
ing to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are  like  the  corn 
crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instrument.  God 
tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press  when  He  chas 
tises  the  impious  and  sheds  tlieir  blood.  The  wrath 
of  Jehovah  is  often  represented  as  an  intoxicating 
cup,  which  He  causes  those  to  empty  who  have 
merited  His  chastisement :  terrors  and  anguish  are 
often  compared  to  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  Peoples, 
towns,  and  states  are  represented  by  the  Hebrew 
poets  under  the  image  of  daughters  or  wives ;  in 
their  impiety  they  are  courtesans  or  adulteresses, 
The  historical  allusions  of  most  frequent  occun-ence 
are  taken  from  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  Go 
Korrha,  the  miracles  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
and  tiie  appearance  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai."  Examples 
might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of  this 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets:  they 
stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalisations  of 
the  Indian  philosophic  poetry. 

In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  pecu 
liarity  about  the  diction  used  in  poetry — a  kind  of 
poetical  dialect,  characterized  by  archaic  and  irre^ 
gular  forms  of  words,  abrapt  constructions,  and 
unusual  inflexions,  which  distinguish  it  from  the 
contemporary  prose  or  historical  style.  It  is  uni- 
versally observed  that  archaic  foi-ms  and  usages  of 
words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  language  after  they 
have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few  of  these 
forms  and  usages  are  here  given  from  Gesenius' 
Lehrgebw-K^^.  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices  are  used 
intransitively  (Jer.  li.  56  ;  Ez.  x.  7  ;  Job  xxix.  24) : 
the  apocopated  future  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xv 
33  ;  Ps.  xi.  6  ;  Is.  xlii.  6).  The  termination  n-  is 
fcund  for  the  ordinary  feminine  H-  (Ex.  xv.  2  ;  Gen 
xlix.  22 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  4)  ;  and  for  the  plural  D^7  we 
hara  \>-  (Job  xv.  13;  Ez.  xxvi.  18)  and  'i-  (Jer 
xxii.  14;  Am.  vii.  1).  The  verbal  suffixes,  ID, 
St^,  and  iO-  (Ex.  xv.  9"),  and  the  pronominal  suf- 
fixes to  nouns,  ID-  for  D",  and  -"in^-  for  T"-  (Hab, 
iii.  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical  books  ;  as  are 
^rt,  (Fs  exvi  12],  \C>>-  (Deut.  xxxii,  37 ;  Ps.  xi.  7), 
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and  thft  more  unusu.il  foi-ms,  riDH^-  (Ez.  ri.  16)^ 

rwy-  (Ez.  i.  11),  T^yy^Z  (Ez.  xiil.  20).  in  poetksJ 
language  also  we  find  ID?  for  ip  or  DH?,  VCh  fat 
h,  iD3  for  3,  IDS  for  3  ;  the  plural  forms  of  the 
prepositions,  '>|?X  for  ^X,  ny  for  ly,  "h^  ;  and 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  ^"I'lH  for  *in, 
'<'r\r[  for  nn,  Q^OOy  for  CSy,  and  so  on. 

But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is,  has  been  a 
vexed  question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeuta*, 
as  described  by  Philo  (de  Vita  Contempl.  §3,  vol.  ii. 
p.  475,  ed.  Mang.),  sang  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanks- 
giving to  God,  in  divers  measui'es  and  strains ;  and 
these  were  either  new  or  ancient  ones  composed  by 
the  old  poets,  who  had  left  behind  them  measures 
and  melodies  of  trimeter  verees,  of  processional 
songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs  sung  at  the  offering  of 
libations,  or  before  the  altar,  and  continuous  choral 
songs,  beautifully  measured  out  in  strophes  of  in- 
tricate character  (§10,  p.  484).  The  value  of  Philo's 
testimony  on  this  point  may  be  estimated  by  another 
passage  in  his  works,  in  which  he  claims  for  Moses 
a  knowledge  of  numbers  and  geometry,  the  theory  of 
rhythm,  harmony,  and  metre,  and  the  whole  science 
of  music,  practical  and  theoretical  (de  Vita,  Mods, 
i.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  84).  The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  aa 
little  to  be  relied  upon.  Both  these  writers  laboured 
to  magnify  the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and 
to  show  that  in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  Hebrew  barbarians. 
This  idea  pervades  all  their  writings,  and  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  as  the  key-note  of  their 
testimony  on  this  as  on  other  points.  According  to 
Josephus  {Ant.  ii.  16,  §4),  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the 
Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hexameter 
measm-e  (eV  f^afifTpcfj  rSvcp)  ;  and  again  (Ant.  \v. 
8,  §44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  described  as  a 
hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  David  were  in 
various  meti-es,  some  trimeters  and  some  penta- 
metei-s  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §3).  Eusebius  (de  Praep. 
Evang.  xi.  3,  p.  514,  ed.  Col.  1688)  characterises 
tho  great  Song  of  Moses  and  the  118th  (119th) 
Psalm  as  metrical  compositions  in  what  the  Greeks 
call  the  heroic  metre.  They  aie  said  to  be  hexa- 
meters of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other  verse  compo- 
sitions of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters. 
This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked  by  Julian  (Cjr- 
rill.  contr.  Jul.  vii.  2),  who  on  his  part  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all  culture. 
Jerome  (Praef,  in  Hioh)  appeals  to  Philo,  Josephus. 
Origen,  and  Eusebius,  for  proof  that  the  Psalter, 
the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  almost  all  the 
songs  of  Scripture,  are  composed  in  metre,  like  the 
odes  of  Horace,  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  and  Sappho.  Again. 
he  says  that  the  Book  of  Job,  from  iii.  3  to  xlii.  6, 
is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls  and  spondees,  andfi-e- 
quently,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  other  feet  which  have  not  the  same  syl- 
lables but  the  same  time.  In  Epist.  ad  Faulam 
(0pp.  ii.  709,  ed.  Mai'tianey)  occurs  a  pass;ige  which 
shows  in  some  me;\sure  how  tar  we  aie  to  under- 
stand literally  the  terms  which  Jerome  has  borr<>wed 
from  the  verse  literature  of  Greece  and  K'ome,  and 
applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
simply  to  denote  a  general  external  resemblance, 
and  by  no  means  to  indicate  the  existence,  among 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  knowledge  of  th? 
laws  of  metri,  a",  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
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tii^  ♦«-m  There  are,  sayp  Jerome,  tou  Alphabetical 
Psaima,  the  llOth  (llltL).  111th  (I  12th),  118th 
(119th),  and  the  144th  (I'^Mh).  In  the  first  two, 
one  letter  corresponds  to  r»'^h  clauie  or  versicle, 
which  is  written  in  trimeter  iambici.  The  others 
are  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deutero- 
nomy. In  Ps.  118  (11»;,  eight  verses  follow 
each  letter:  in  Ps.  144  (145)  a  letter  corresponds 
to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alpha- 
betical acrostics,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written 
in  a  kind  of  Sapphic  metre ;  for  three  clauses  which 
are  connected  tocrethur  and  begin  with  one  letter 
(t.  e.  in  the  first  clause)  close  with  a  period  in  heroic 
measure  (fferoici  comma).  The  third  is  written 
in  trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin 
with  the  wme  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first 
and  second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alphabetical 
jK)em  in  tetrameter  iambics,  beginning,  "  A  virtuous 
woman  who  can  find  ?"  In  the  Praef.  in  Chron. 
Easeb.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of  the  Psalms 
to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running  in 
Iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half  foot. 
What,  he  asks,  is  moie  beautiful  than  the  song  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah  ?  What  more  weighty 
than  Solomon?  What  more  perfect  than  Job? 
All  which,  as  Josephus  and  Origen  testify,  are  com- 
posed in  hexameters  and  pentameters.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  terms  are  mere  generalities, 
and  express  no  more  than  a  certain  rough  resem- 
blance, so  that  the  songs  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  may 
be  designated  hexameters  and  pentameters,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
Lamentations  may  be  compared  to  Sapphic  odes. 
The  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  verse  composition 
to  the  classic  metres,  is  expressly  denied  by  Gregory 
of  Nyesa  (1  Tract,  in  Psalm,  cap.  iv.).  Augustine 
{Ep.  131  ad  Numeriwm)  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
Hebrew,  but  adds  that  those  skilled  in  the  language 
believed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  in  metre. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {Orirf,  i.  18)  claims  for  the  heroic 
metre  the  highest  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  the  Song 
of  Moses  was  composed  in  it,  and  the  Book  of  Job, 
who  was  contemporaiy  with  Moses,  long  before  the 
times  of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Scaliger  (^Animadv.  ad  Eus. 
Chron.  p.  6  6,  &c.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard  to  the 
metres  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to 
assert  that  these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by 
meti-ical  laws,  but  that  their  language  was  merely 
prose,  animated  by  a  poetic  spirit.  He  admitted 
the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  the  Proverbs, 
and  Job,  to  be  the  only  books  in  which  there  was 
necessarily  any  trace  of  rhythm,  and  this  rhythm 
he  compares  to  that  of  two  dimeter  iambics,  some- 
times of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  syllables  as  the 
sense  required.  Gerhard  Vossius  {de  Nat.  et  Const. 
Artis  Poet.  lib.  1,  c.  13,  §2)  says,  that  in  Job  and 
the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but  no  metre ;  that 
IB,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables  but  not 
to  their  quantity.  In  the  Psalm.s  and  Lamentations 
not  even  rhythm  is  observed. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these 
high  authorities,  there  were  still  many  who  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possi- 
bility of  recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for 
this  purposs  were  various.  Gomarus,  professor  at 
Groniagen  (Davidis  Lyra,  Lugd.  Bat.  1637),  advo- 
cated both  rhymes  and  metre;  for  the  latter  he 
l.ifd  down  the  .following  rules.  The  vowel  alone,  as  it 
is  long  or  short,  deteimines  the  length  of  a  syllable. 
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Sh(va  forms  no  syllable.  The  periods  or  versicles 
of  the  Hebrew  poems  never  contain  less  than  a 
distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in  propDrtion  as  the 
periods  are  longer  they  contain  more  verses.  The 
last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indifferently  lonj>  or  short. 
This  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called  Tfor  it  is 
equally  adapted  for  prose),  was  supported  by  many 
men  of  note ;  amonf  others  by  the  younger  Buxtorf, 
Heinsius,  L.  de  Lii^u,  Constantin  I'Empereur,  and 
Hottinger.  On  tlie  other  hand  it  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  L.  Cappellus,  Calovius,  Danlauer, 
Pfeiffer,  and  Solomon  Van  Til.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  Marcus  Mcibomius  announced 
to  the  world,  with  an  amount  of  pompous  assurance 
which  is  charming,  that  he  had  discovered  the  lost 
metrical  system  of  the  Hebrews.  By  the  help  of 
this  mysterious  secret,  which  he  attributed  to  divine 
revelation,  he  proposed  to  restore  not  only  the  Psalms 
but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  their  pristine 
condition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  world  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  gi-eater  than  any  which  had  existed 
since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexandrine  trans- 
lators. But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his  enthusiasm 
to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the  condition 
on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be  made 
public  was,  that  six  thousand  curious  men  should 
contiibute  51.  sterling  a-piece  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  published  some  specimens  of  his  res- 
toration of  ten  Psalms,  and  six  entire  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  1690.  The  glimpseu  which  he 
gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not  such  as  would 
make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it  perished 
with  him.  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  he  says,  is 
written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  Psalm,  which  is 
in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  rest.  They  were  therefore  intended  to  be 
sung,  not  by  one  priest,  or  by  one  chorus,  but  by 
two.  Meibomius  "  was  severely  chastised  by  J.  H. 
Mains,  B.  H.  Gebhardus.  and  J.  G.  Zentgravius" 
(Jebb,  Sacr.  Lit.  p.  11).  In  the  last  century  the 
learned  Francis  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester,  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  metrically 
divided,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the 
ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  {Psalm,  lib.  in  versi- 
culos  metrice  divisus,  &c.,  Lond.  1736).  Bishop 
Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew  poetry  no  regard 
was  had  to  the  quantity  of  syllables.  He  regarded 
SMvas  as  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels  as  short  at 
his  pleasure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  are 
the  following.  In  Hebrew  poetry  all  the  feet  are 
dissyllables,  and  no  regard  is  had  to  the  quantity  of 
a  syllable.  Clauses  consist  of  an  equal  or  unequal 
number  of  syllables.  If  the  number  of  syllab'es  be 
equal,  the  verses  are  trochaic ;  if  unequal,  iambic. 
Periods  for  the  most  part  consist  of  two  verses,  often 
three  or  four,  sometimes  more.  Clauses  of  the  same 
periods  are  of  the  same  kind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or 
trochaic,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses 
generally  agree  in  the  number  of  the  feet,  which  are 
sometimes  three,  as  in  Pss.  xciv.  1,  cvi.  1,  and  this  is 
the  most  fi-equent ;  sometimes  five,  as  in  Ps.  ix.  5. 
In  iambic  clauses  the  number  of  feet  is  sometimes  the 
same,  but  they  generally  differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse 
are  mixed  in  the  same  poem.  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  rules  they  are  supplemented  by  one  which 
gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest  licence.  Words  and 
verses  are  contracted  or  lengthened  at  will,  bv  syn- 
cope, elision,  &c.  In  addition  to  this,  the  bishop 
was  unuer  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  all 
grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  dowo  the 
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rules  of  ordinary  punotuntion.  His  system,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it, 
but  was  considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a  reply 
under  the  title  of  Metricae  Harianae  Brevis  Confu- 
tatio,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  De  Sacra  Foes.  Ileb. 
Jrraelectiones,  &c. 

Anton  ( Conject.  de  Metro  Heb.  Ant.  Lips.  1770), 
admitting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the  accents, 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew  poems  was 
a  highly  artistic  and  regular  system,  like  that  of 
the  Gieeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of  strophe*, 
antistrophes,  epodes,  and  the  like ;  but  his  method  is 
as  arbitrary  as  Hare's.  The  theory  of  Lautwein 
( Versucli  ein^r  richtigen  Theorie  von  der  bibl. 
Verskunst,  Tiib.  1775)  is  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  his  piedecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  rejects  the 
measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short  syllables, 
and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  accent.  He 
assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm  :  the  verses 
aie  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation  in  their  con- 
tents, and  connected  by  a  poetic  euphony.  Sir  W. 
Jones  {Comment.  Foes.  Asiat.  1774)  attempted  to 
apply  the  rules  of  Arabic  metre  to  Hebrew.  He 
regarded  as  a  long  syllable  one  which  terminated  in 
a  consonant  or  quiescent  letter  (N,  H,  ')  ;  but  he 
did  not  develope  any  system.  The  present  Arabic 
prosody,  however,  is  of  comparatively  modern  in- 
vention ;  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  probability 
that  there  could  be  any  system  of  versification 
among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes  of  Cant.  i.  5, 
he  refers  the  firet  clause  of  the  verse  to  the  second, 
and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of  Arabic  metre. 
Greve  {Ultima  Capita  Job:,  &c.,  1791)  believed 
that  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and  Spiac,  there  was 
a  metre,  but  that  it  was  obscured  by  the  false  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Masorets.  He  therefore  assumed  for 
the  Hebrew  an  Arabic  vocalisation,  and  with  this 
modification  he  found  iambic  trimeters,  dimeters, 
and  tetrameters,  to  be  the  most  common  forms  of 
verse,  and  lays  down  the  laws  of  verification  ac- 
coidingly.  Bellermann  (  Versuch  iiber  die  Metrik 
der  Hebrcer,  1813)  was  the  last  who  attempted  to 
set  forth  the  old  Hebrew  metres.  He  adopted  the 
Masoietic  orthography  and  vocalisation,  and  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  syllables  by  the  accentuation, 
and  what  he  termed  the  "  Morensystem,"  denoting  by 
■moren  the  compass  of  a  single  syllable.  Each  syl- 
lable which  has  not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three 
moren ;  every  syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent 
may  have  either  four  or  two,  but  generally  three. 
The  moren  are  reckoned  as  follows  :  a  long  vowel 
has  two  ;  a  short  vowel,  one  ;  every  consonant,  whe- 
tl'.er  single  or  double,  has  one  7nore.  Shewa  simple 
or  composite  is  not  reckoned.  The  quietc«nt  letters 
have  no  more.  Dagesh  forte  compensative  has 
one  ;  so  has  metheg.  The  majority  of  dissyllable  and 
trisyllable  words,  having  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, will  thus  form  iambics  and  anapaests.  But 
as  many  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  these 
will  form  trochees.  The  most  common  kinds  of  feet 
are  iambics  and  anapaests,  interchanging  with 
trochees  and  tiibrachs.  Of  verses  composed  of  these 
feet,  though  not  uniform  as  regards  the  numbers  of 
the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellermann,  the  poems 
of  iijvj  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
Hebrew  metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recovering 
it  were,  Caipzov,  Lowth,  Pfeiffer,  Herder  to  a  certain 
extent,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The  opinions  of 
Lcwth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed 
up  bv    Jebb  {Sacr.  Lit.  f.  16)  as  follows:  "He 
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begins  by  asserting,  that  certain  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  are  not  only  animated  with  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  but,  in  some  degree,  couched  in  poetic  num- 
bers ;  yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quantity,  the  rhythm, 
or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  not  only  is  un- 
known, but  admits  of  no  investigs  tion  by  human 
art  or  industry  ;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel,  that  the 
Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory  of  me- 
trical composition  ;  he  acknowledges,  that  the  arti- 
ficial coufoiTTiation  of  the  sentences,  is  the  scie 
indication  of  metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  main- 
tains the  credibility  of  attention  having  been  paki 
to  numbers  or  feet  in  their  compositions ;  and,  sJk 
the  same  time,  he  confesses  the  uttrr  impossibility 
of  determining,  whethei'  Hebrew  poetry  was  modu- 
lated by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any  definite 
and  settled  rules  of  prosody."  The  opinions  of 
Scaliger  and  Vossius  have  been  already  referred  to. 
Vitringa  allows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  oratorial  measure, 
but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account  be  rightly 
termed  poetry.  Michaelis  {Kot.  4  in  Prael.  iii.) 
in  his  notes  on  Lowth,  held  that  there  never  was 
metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in 
recitative,  though  even  less  trammelled.  He  declared 
himself  against  the  Masorethic  distinction  of  long 
and  short  vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  depend 
upon  the  tone  syllable ;  adding,  with  regard  to  fixed 
and  regular  metre,  that  what  has  evaded  such 
diligent  search  he  thought  had  no  existence.  On 
the  subject  of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb 
are  remarkably  appropriate.  "  Hebrew  poetry,"  he 
says  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  "  is  universal  poetry:  the 
poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoples :  the 
collocation  of  words  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  primarily 
directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a  trans- 
lator only  be  literal,  and,  so  tar  as  the  genius  of  his 
language  will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 
Hebrew  text  can  give  to  the  best  Hebrew  scholar 
of  the  present  day.  Now,  had  there  been  originally 
metre,  the  Ciise,  it  is  presumetl,  could  hardly  have 
been  such  ;  somewhat  must  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  importunities  of  metrical  necessity;  the  sense 
could  not  have  invariably  predominated  over  the 
sound  ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been,  as  it 
unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not 
of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of  things.  Let  not  this 
l;\st  assertion,  however,  be  misintei-p'eted :  I  would 
be  understood  merely  to  assert  that  sound,  and 
words  in  subordination  to  sound,  do  not  in  Heorew, 
as  in  classical  poetry,  enter  into  the  essence  of  the 
thing ;  but  it  is  happily  undeniable,  that  the  words 
of  the  poetical  Scriptures  are  exquisitely  fitted  to 
convey  the  sense  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  language,  the  sounds  wtre  aum- 
ciently  harmonious :  when  I  say  sufficiently  harmo- 
nious, I  mean  so  hannonious  as  to  render  the  poetry 
grateful  to  the  ear  in  recitation,  and  suitable  to  musical 
accompaniment ;  for  which  purpose,  the  cadence  of 
well  modulated  prose  would  fully  answer  ;  a  fact, 
which  will  not  be  controverted  by  any  person  with 
a  moderately  good  ear,  that  has  ever  heard  a  chapter 
of  Isaiah  skilfully  read  from  our  authorised  transla- 
tion ;  that  has  ever  hstened  to  one  of  Kent's  Anthem* 
well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the  Messiah  of 
Handel." 

Abarbanel   (on  Is.  v.)  DiaKes  three  divisionf.  ol 
Hebrew  poeti'w    includiue  in  the  first  the  modein 
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poems  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Ai-:»bic,  are  oon- 
»trjcted  according  to  modeiu  principles  of  versifica- 
tion. Among'  the  second  class  he  arranges  such  as 
have  no  metre,  but  are  adapted  to  melodies.  In 
these  occur  the  poetical  forms  of  words,  lengthened 
and  abbreviated,  and  the  like.  To  this  class  belong 
the  songs  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.,  Deut.  xxxii.,  the  song 
of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of  David.  The  third  class 
includes  those  compHJsitions  which  are  distinguished 
not  by  their  form  but  by  the  figurative  character  c.f 
their  descriptions,  as  the  iSong  of  Songs,  and  the 
SoDg  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any 
regularity  perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Simon 
{Hiat.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  i.  c.  8,  p.  57),  Wasmuth 
{Inst.  Ace.  Hehr.  p.  14),  Alstedius  (^Enc.  Bibl.  c. 
27,  p.  257),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  and  R. 
Azariah  de  Rossi,  in  his  book  entitled  Meor  Enayim. 
The  author  of  the  book  Cozii  held  that  the  Hebrews 
had  no  metre  bound  by  the  laws  of  diction,  because 
their  poetry  being  intended  to  be  sung  was  there- 
fore independent  of  metrical  laws.  R.  Azariah  ex- 
presses his  approbation  of  the  opinions  of  Cozri  and 
Abarbanel,  who  deny  the  existence  of  songs  in  Scrip- 
ture composed  after  the  manner  of  modern  Hebrew 
poems,  but  he  adds  nevertheless,  that  beyond  doubt 
there  are  other  measures  which  depend  upon  the 
sense.  Mendelssohn  (on  Ex.  xv.")  also  rejects  the 
system  of  mi?13n"l  nnn^  (literally,  pegs  and 
vowels).*"  Rabbi  Azariah  appeals  to  have  antici- 
pated Bishop  Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism  : 
at  any  rate  his  treatise  contains  the  geim  which 
Lowth  developed,  and  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb 
calls  it,  the  technical  basis  of  his  system.  But  it 
also  contains  other  elements,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter.  His  conclusion,  in  Lowth's  words 
{Isaiah,  prel.  diss.),  was  as  follows : — "  That  the 
sacred  songs  have  undoubtedly  certain  measures  and 
proportions  which,  however,  do  not  consist  in  the 
number  of  syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect,  according 
to  the  form  of  the  modern  verse  which  the  Jews 
make  use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 
bians (though  the  Arabic  prosody,  he  obsei-ves,  is 
too  complicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage) ;  hut  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the 
parts  of  things, — that  is,  the  subject,  and  the  pre- 
dicate, and  their  adjuncts,  in  every  sentence  and 
proposition.  Thus  a  phrase,  containing  two  parts 
of  a  proposition,  consists  of  two  measures;  add  an- 
other containing  two  more,  and  they  become  four 
measures  ;  another  again,  containing  three  parts  of 
a  proposition,  consists  of  three  measures ;  add  to  it 
another  of  the  like,  and  you  have  six  measures." 

The  following  ctample  will  serve  for  an  illustra- 
tion : — 
Thy-right-hand,  0-Jehovab,  is-glorious  in-rower, 
Thy-rlght-hand,  O-Jehovah,  hath-crushed  the-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  a  hyphen  form  a  term,  and 
the  two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be 
called  tetrameters.  "  Upon  the  whole,  the  author 
concludes,  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are  not  composed  according  to  the  rules 
and  measures  of  certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisyl- 
lables, or  the  like,  as  the  poems  of  the  modern 
Jews  are ;  but  nevertheless  have  undoubtedly  other 
joeaiiires  which  depend  on  things,  as  above  ex- 
pkjnbd.     ITor  which  reason  they  are  more  excellent 
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•>  "in*  i*  *  syllable,  simple  fr  compound,  beginning 
with  a  consonant  bearing  movinc  SkSva  (Mason  and  Ber- 
nard'g  Hub.  Or.  ii.  'ZOSJ. 


than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  according 
to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables.  Of  this, 
says  he,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the  Sengs  of 
the  Prophets.  For  do  you  not  see,  if  you  translate 
some  of  them  into  another  language,  that  they  still 
keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  part?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  verses, 
the  measures  of  which  arise  from  a  certain  quantiiiy 
and  number  ot  syllables."  Lowth  expresses  hit 
general  agreement  with  R.  Azariah's  exposition  of 
the  rhythmus  of  things ;  but  instead  of  regarding 
tei-ms,  or  phrases,  or  senses,  in  single  lines,  as  mea- 
sures, he  considered  "  only  that  relation  and  propor- 
tion of  one  verse  to  another,  which  arises  from  the 
correspondence  of  terms,  and  from  the  form  of 
construction  ;  from  whence  results  a  rhythmus  of 
propositions,  and  a  haiTiiony  of  sentences."  But 
Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more  completely 
anticipated  by  Schoettgen  in  a  treatise,  of  the  exi;4- 
ence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Horae  ffebraicae, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss,  vi.,  "  de  Exergasia 
Sacra."  This  exergasia  he  defines  to  be,  the  con- 
junction of  entire  sentences  signifying  the  same 
thing :  so  that  exergasia  bears  the  same  relation  to 
sentences  that  synonymy  does  to  words.  It  is  only 
found  in  those  Hebrew  writings  which  rise  above 
the  level  of  historical  narrative  and  the  ordinary 
kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then  laid  down, 
each  illustrated  by  three  examples,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  far  Schoettgen's  system  corre- 
sponded with  Lowth's.  (1.)  Perfect  exergasia  is 
when  the  members  of  the  two  clauses  coriespond, 
each  to  each  ;  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxiv.  17  ; 
Luke  i.  47.  (2.)  Sometimes  in  the  second  clause  the 
subject  is  omitted,  as  in  Is.  i.  18  ;  Prov.  vii.  19  ; 
Ps.  csxix.  3.  (3.)  Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is 
omitted,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  30,  cii.  28  ;  Is.  liii.  5. 
(4.)  The  predicate  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second 
clause,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  5;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12;  cxxiii.  6. 
(5.)  Sometimes  part  only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted, 
rsinPs.  Ivii.  9,ciii.  l,cxxix.  7.  (ti.)  Words  are  added 
in  one  member  which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in 
Num.  xxiii.  18  ;  Ps.  cii.  29  ;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Some- 
times two  propositions  will  occur,  treating  of  difi'eient 
things,  but  referring  to  one  general  proposition,  as 
in  Ps.  xciv.  9,  cxxviii.  3  ;  Wisd.  iii.  16.  (8.)  Cases 
occur,  in  which  the  second  proposition  is  the  con- 
trary of  the  first,  as  in  Prov.  xv.  8,  xiv.  1,  11. 
(9.)  Entire  propositions  answer  each  to  each,  al- 
though the  subject  and  predicate  are  not  the  same,  as 
in  Ps.  li.  7,  cxix.  168  ;  Jer.  viii.  22.  (10.)  Exergasia 
is  found  with  three  members,  as  in  Ps.  i.  1,  cxxx.  5, 
Iii.  9.  These  canons  Schoettgen  applied  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
in  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  following  Disser- 
tation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his 
predecessors,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  dcli- 
veiy  of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the 
subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah, 
formed  an  ei-a  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  subse 
quent  writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the 
two  works  abovementioned,  and  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alpha- 
betical poems  es  the  basis  of  his  investigation, 
because  that  in  tliem  the  verses  or  EtauzaF  V7ei« 
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mere  distmctly  marked,  Lowth  came  to  the  concli'- 
dwn  that  they  consist  of  verses  properly  so  called, 
"of  verses  regulated  by  some  observation  of  har- 
moay  or  cadence ;  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm," 
and  that  this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  rhyme, 
but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism.  Paral- 
lelism he  defines  to  be  the  conespondence  of  one 
verse  cr  line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three 
classes,  synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic. 

1.  Parallel  lines  si/nonymous  coiTespond  to  each 
other  by  e.ipiv^sing  tne  same  sense  in  different  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  which 
are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth  : — • 

"  0-J '.'hovah,  in-thy-strength  the-king  shall-rejoice ; 

And-in-thy-salvation  how  greatly  shall-he-exult ! 

The-desire  ol-his-heart  thou-hast-granted  unto-him; 

And-the-request  of-his-lips  thou-hast-not  denied." 

Ps.  xxi.  1,  2. 
"  For  the-moth  shall-consume-them  like-a-garment ; 

And-the-worm  shall-eat-thera  like  wool : 

But-my-righteousness  shall-endure  for-ever ; 

Aiid-my-salvation  to-the-age  oi-ages."— Is.  11. 1,  8. 

It  will  be  obsei-ved  from  the  examples  which 
Lowth  gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  con- 
sist of  three  or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes 
of  two,  sometimes  only  of  one.  Sometimes  the 
lines  consist  each  of  a  double  member,  or  two  pro- 
positions, as  Ps.  cxliv.  5,  6;  Is.  l.xv.  21,  22. 
Parallels  are  formed  also  by  a  repetition  of  part 
of  the  first  sentence  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  1,  11, 16;  Is.  xxvi. 
5,  6  ;  Hos.  vi.  4) ;  and  sometimes  a  part  has  to  be 
supplied  from  the  fonner  to  complete  the  sentence 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  41 ;  Job  xxvi.  5  ;  Is.  xli.  28).  Parallel 
triplets  occur  in  Job  iii.  4,  6,  9;  Ps.  cxii.  10;  Is. 
ix.  20;  Joel  iii.  13.  Examples  of  parallels  of  four 
lines,  in  which  two  distichs  forai  one  stanza,  are 
Ps.  xxxTii.  1,2;  Is.  i.  3,  xlix.  4;  Am.  i.  2.  In 
periods  of  five  lines  the  odd  line  sometimes  comes  in 
between  two  distichs,  as  in  Job  viii.  5,  6  ;  Is.  xlvi. 
7  ;  Hos.  xiv.  9  ;  Joel  iii.  16:  or  after  two  distichs 
closes  the  stanza,  as  in  Is.  xliv.  26.  Alternate 
parallelism  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  is  found  in 
Ps.  ciii.  11,12;  Is.  xxx.  16  ;  but  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  alternate  quatrain  are  Deut.  xxxii. 
25,  42,  the  first  line  forming  a  continuous  sense 
with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the  fourth 
Ccomp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Gen.  xlix.  6).  In  Is.  1.  10  we 
find  an  alternate  quatrain  followed  by  a  fifth  line. 
To  this  firet  division  of  Lowth's  Jebb  objects  that 
the  name  synom/mous  is  inappropriate,  for  the 
second  clause,  with  few  exceptions,  "  diversifies  the 
preceding  clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  above 
it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax  in  the  sense."  This 
peculiarity  was  recognised  by  Lowth  himself  in  his 
4th  Praelection,  where  he  says,  "  idem  iterant,  va- 
riant, augent,"  thus  marking  a  cumulative  force  in 
this  kind  of  parallelism.  The  same  was  observed 
bv  Abp.  Newcome  in  his  Preface  to  Ezekiel,  where 
examples  are  given  in  which  "  the  following  clauses 
so  diveisify  the  preceding  ones  as  to  rise  above 
them"  (Is.  xlii.  7,  xliii.  16;  Ps.  xcv.  2,  civ.  1). 
Jebb,  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  appeals  to  the 
passages  quoted  by  Lowth  (Ps.  xxi.  12,  cvii.  38 ; 
Is.  Iv.  6,  7),  and  suggests  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cognate  parallelism 
{Saer.  Lit.  p.  38). 

2,  Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic  paral- 
lelism; when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other 
by  an  opposition  of  tei-ms  and  sentiments ;  when 
the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes 
in  iispi'essions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so   that 
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the  degrees  of  antithesis  are   various.     As  .or  «,'« 
ample — 
"  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother." — Prov.  ji,  I 
"  The  memory  of  the  jud  is  a  blessing ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."— Ptov.  s.  7. 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  witl' 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.     Other  ex- 
amples are  Ps.  xx.  7,  8 : — 
"  These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horses 

But  we  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  strong. 

They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen ; 

But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  ourselves  firm." 

Compare  also  Ps.  xxx.  5,  xxxvii.  10,  11;  Is.  liv. 
10,  ix.  10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  parallelism  Jebb 
appropriately  remarks  : — "  The  Antithetic  Paral- 
lelism serves  to  mark  the  broad  distinctions  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  and  good  and  evil :  the  Cognate 
Parallelism  discharges  the  more  difficult  and  mo' « 
critical  function  of  discriminating  between  different 
degrees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand,  of  false- 
hood and  evil  on  the  other  "  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  39). 

3.  Synthetic  or  constructive  pantllelism,  where 
the  parallel  "  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to 
word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or 
opposite ;  but  there  is  a  conespondence  and  equality 
between  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the 
shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the 
constructive  parts — such  as  noun  answering  to  noun, 
verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  nega- 
tive, interrogative  to  interrogative."  One  of  the 
examples  of  constructive  parallels  given  by  Lowth 
is  Is.  1.  5,  6 : — 

"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 
And  I  was  not  rebellious ; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward — 
I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ; 
My  face  1  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix.  7-10: — 
"  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul, 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  Is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple,"  &c. 
It  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  to  make  any  strict  cliissification  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  to  observe  that  this  very  passage  is 
given  bv  Geseuius  as  an  example  of  synonymous 
parallelism,  while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.    Tht 
illustration  of  synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Gese- 
nius  is  Ps.  xxvii.  4 : — 
"  One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  I  seek  after — 
My  dwelling  In  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days 

of  my  life. 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovish, 
And  to  inquire  in  his  temple." 
In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Nordheimer  (Gram 
AncLl.  p.  87)  observes,  "  an  idea  is  neither  repeated 
nor  followed  by  its  opposite,  but  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  writei-,  while  he  proceeds  to  develope  and 
enforce  his  meaning  by  accessory  ideas  and  modi- 
fications." 

4.  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  de.scribed 
Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  an 
unnecessary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the 
others.  He  denominates  it  introverted  parallelism, 
in  which  he  says,  "  there  are  stanzas  so  constructed 
that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  lice 
shall  be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  tho 
penultimate ;  and  so  throughout  in  an  order  that 
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<ix)ks  inward,  or,  to  boiTow  a  military  phras?,  from 

fl.anks  to  centre"  {Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53).     Thus— 

"  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise, 

My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 

Yea,  my  relna  shall  rejoice 

When  thy  lips  speak  right  things." 

Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 
'CntoThee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes,  0  Thou  that  dwellest 
in  the  heavens ; 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  band  of  their 

masters ; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mistress : 
Eren  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  antil  he  have 
mercy  upon  us." — Ps.  cxxiii.  1,  2. 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples 
quoted  by  Bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  divi- 
sion, to  which  he  attaches  great  impoilance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  consists  in  the  structure 
of  the  stanza,  ai>d  not  in  the  nature  of  the  pai'al- 
lelism  ;  and  any  one  who  reads  Ewald's  elaborate 
treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  rise  from 
the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to  attempt  to 
classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the  character 
of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labour  lost  and  in 
vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  system, 
and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  more  nu- 
merous than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which 
more  regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four 
kinds  of  parallelism  are — 1 .  That  which  consists  in 
an  equal  number  of  words  in  each  member,  a.s  in 
Gen.  iv.  23.  This  he  calls  the  original  and  perfect 
kind  of  parallelism  of  members,  which  corresponds 
with  metre  and  rhyme,  without  being  identical 
with  them  {Die  Psalmen,  Einl.  §7).  Under  this 
head  are  many  minor  divisions. — 2.  Unequal  paral- 
lelism, in  which  the  number  of  words  in  the  mem- 
bers is  not  the  same.  This  again  is  divided  into-^ 
a.  The  simple,  as  Ps.  Ixviii.  33.  6.  The  composite, 
consisting  of  the  synonymous  (Job  x.  1  ;  Ps.  xssvi. 
7),  the  antithetic  (Ps.  sv.  4),  and  the  synthetic 
(Ps.  XV.  5).  c.  That  in  which  the  simple  member 
is  disproportionately  small  (Ps.  xl.  lOj.  d.  Where 
the  composite  member  grows  up  into  three  and 
more  sentences  (Ps.  i.  3,  Ixv.  10).  e.  Instead  of 
the  close  parallelism  there  sometimes  occurs  a  short 
Additional  clause,  as  in  Ps.  xxiii.  3. — 3.  Out  of  the 
parallelism  which  is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the 
composite  character  of  one  member,  another  is  de- 
veloped, so  that  both  members  are  composite  (Ps. 
xx.xi.  11).  This  kind  of  parallelism  again  admits 
of  three  subdivisions. — 4.  Rhythmical  parallelism, 
which  lies  merely  in  the  external  form  of  the  dic- 
tion. Thus  in  Ps.  xix.  11  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  words : — 

"  Moreover  by  them  was  thy  servant  warned. 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 
In  Ps.  ixx.  3  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In 
Ps.  xiv.  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member, 
and  in  Ps.  xxxi.  23  two  double  members.  De  Wette 
also  held  that  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the 
beginnings  of  a  composite  rhythmical  structure  like 
our  strophes.  Thus  in  Ps.  xlii.,  sliii.,  a  refiain  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  larger  rhythmical  period.  Some- 
thing similar  is  observable  in  Ps.  cvii.  This  aili- 
ficial  structure  appeal's  to  belong  to  a  late  period 
0*"  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the  same  period  may 
probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable  giadational 
rhythm  whioh  appears  in  the  Songs  of  Degrees, 
t.  if.  Ps.  cx2i.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  gi-a- 
i-.tional  rhy'Jiin  is  very  dilfereiit  from  the  cumu- 
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lati  e  parallelism  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  and  bears  traces  of  less  effort 
in  the  composition.  Strophes  of  a  certtin  kind  are 
found  in  the  alphabetical  pieca"  in  whict  several 
Ma.sorethic  clauses  belong  to  one  letter  (Ps.  ix.,  j., 
xxxvii.,  cxix. ;  Lam.  iii.),  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  anything  like  a  strophical  character  is  found  in 
poems  which  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  by  a 
refrain,  and  have  the  initial  or  final  verse  the  same 
or  similar  (Ps.  xxxix.,  xlii.,  xliii.).  In  the  opinion 
of  some  the  occun-ence  of  the  word  Selah  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
essay  of  Koester  {Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit.  1831. 
pp.  40-114)  on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  oi 
verses  in  Hebrew  poetry ;  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  symmetiy  as  the  verse  mem  here  ;  and  that  con- 
sequently Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in 
character.  Ewald's  treatise  requires  more  careful 
consideration ;  but  it  must  be  read  itself,  and  a 
slight  sketch  only  can  here  be  given.  Briefly  thus : 
— Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in  which 
the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there 
is  no  syllabic  metre.  A  verse-member  generally 
contains  from  seven  to  eight  syllables.  Two  mem- 
bers, the  rise  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  con- 
stituents: thus  fJudg.  V.  3;: — 

"  Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I  to  Jahve,  I  will  sing." 
To  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of 
being  reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take 
place  may  be  either  amplifications  or  continuations 
of  the  rhythm,  or  compositions  in  which  a  complete 
rhythm  is  made  the  half  of  a  new  compound,  oi 
we  may  have  a  diminution  or  enfeeblement  of  the 
original.  To  the  two  members  correspond  two 
thoughts  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  verse,  and 
each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself.  Gradations 
of  symmetry  are  fonned — 1.  By  the  echo  of  the 
whole  sentence,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
given  in  the  first  member  rises  again  in  the  second, 
in  order  to  exhaust  itself  more  thoroughly  (Gen.  iv. 
23 ;  Prov.  i.  8).  An  impoitant  word  of  the  first 
member  often  reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  ii; 
Ps.  XX.  8 ;  and  sometimes  in  the  second  member  <> 
principal  part  of  the  sense  of  the  first  is  further 
developed,  as  Ps.  xlix.  5  [6].— 2.  When  the  thought 
trails  through  two  members  of  a  verse,  as  in  Ps. 
ex.  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated  ihythm 
(comp.  also  Ps.  cxli.  10). — 3.  Two  sentences  may 
be  brought  together  as  protasis  and  apodosis,  or 
simply  to  form  one  complex  thought ;  the  external 
harmony  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  hannony 
of  thought  remains.  This  may  be  called  the  inter- 
mediate rhythm.  The  fonns  of  structure  assumed 
by  the  verse  are  many.  Fu'st,  there  is  the  single 
member,  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a 
series  in  Ps.  xviii.  2,  xxiii.  1  ;  at  the  end  of  a  series 
in  Ex.  XV.  18,  Ps.  xcii.  9  ;  and  in  the  middle,  after 
a  short  pause,  in  Ps.  xxix.  7.  The  bimembral  verse 
is  most  frequently  found,  consisting  of  two  members 
of  nearly  equal  wef^ht.  Verses  of  more  than  twc 
members  are  formt^  either  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  membei-s  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reserved  for  the  thfa-d,  all 
three  possessing  the  same  power ;  or  by  combining 
four  members  two  and  two,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  7, 
x.Kviii.  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythns 
iu  Ikbrew  poet.-y  are  so  free,  that  of  necessity  thp 
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'  arieties  of  verse  stnicture  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sentaitious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is 
the  one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  mem- 
bers ot  seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to 
Bach  other  as  rise  and  fall,  contain  a  thesis  and  anti- 
thesis, a  subject  and  its  image.  This  is  the  constant 
form  of  genuine  gnomic  sentences  of  the  best  jierlod. 
Those  of  a  later  date  have  many  members  or  trail 
themselves  through  many  verses.  The  animation 
of  the  lyrical  rhythm  makes  it  break  through  all 
such  restraints,  and  leads  to  an  amplification  or  re- 
duplication of  the  noimal  fona ;  or  the  passionate 
rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb  the  simple 
concord  of  the  membera,  so  that  the  unequal  struc- 
ture of  verse  intrudes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  impossible  it  is  to  attempt  a  classification 
of  verse  uttered  under  such  circumstances,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words. 
"  All  these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a 
perfectly  free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song, 
just  according  as  it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment 
to  vary  the  simple  rhythm.  The  most  beautiful 
songs  of  the  flourishing  period  of  poetry  allow,  in 
fact,  the  verse  of  many  members  to  predominate 
whenever  the  diction  rises  with  any  sublimity ; 
nevertheless,  the  standard  rhythm  still  returns  in 
each  when  the  diction  flags,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  the  more  complex  rhythm  are  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they 
severally  accord  with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the 
mood  of  emotion,  and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction. 
Tlie  late  alphabetical  songs  are  the  first  in  which 
the  fixed  choice  of  a  particular  versification,  a  choice, 
too,  made  with  designed  art,  establishes  itself  finnly, 
and  maintains  itself  symmetrically  throughout  all 
the  verses"  {Dichter  des  A.  B.  i.  p.  83  ;  trans,  in 
Kitto's  Journal,  i.  p.  318).  It  may,  however,  be 
generally  observed,  that  the  older  rhythms  are  the 
most  animated,  as  if  accompanied  by  the  hands  and 
feet  of  the  singer  (Num.  xxi. ;  Ex.  xv. ;  Judg.  v.), 
and  that  in  the  time  of  David  the  rhythm  had 
Attained  its  most  perfect  development.  By  the  end 
of  the  8th  century  B.C.  the  decay  of  versification 
begins,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  artificial  forms 
of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the 
system  of  R.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at 
length,  illustrated  by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and 
Bernard's  Heh.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  let.  57,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  account  of  modern  Hebrew 
versification.  The  rules  are  briefly  these  : — 1 .  That 
a  sentence  may  be  dividsd  into  members,  some  of 
which  contain  two,  three,  or  even  four  words,  and 
are  accordingly  termed  Binary,  Ternary,  and  Qua- 
ternary members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Binary,  Ternary,  or  Qua- 
ternary members  entirely,  or  of  these  different 
members  intermixed.  3.  That  in  two  consecutive 
members  it  is  an  elegance  to  express  the  same  idea 
in  different  words.  4.  That  a  word  expressed  in 
either  of  these  parallel  membei-s  is  oflen  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  alternate  member.  5.  That  a  word 
without  an  accent,  being  joined  to  another  word  by 
Makkiph,  is  generally  (though  not  always)  reckoned 
with  that  second  word  as  one.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  rules  ai-e  essentially  the  same  vrith  those  of 
Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on  parallelism, 
aid  fiom  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to  objection 
khan  any  that  have  bten  given. 


POISON 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  -various  theoiies 
which  have  been  framed  with  regaid  to  the  stnic- 
ture of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
beyond  the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  Ltws, 
little  has  been  done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfac- 
tory system.  Probably  this  want  of  success  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  system  to  discover,  and 
that  Hebrew  poetry,  wliile  possessed,  in  the  highest 
degi-ee,  of  all  sweetness  and  variety  of  rhythm  and 
melody,  is  not  fettered  bv  laws  of  versification  ai 
we  understand  the  term. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  quoted,  reference  may  be  mads 
to  the  following: — Carpzov,  Intr.  ad  Libr.  Can. 
Bibl.  pt.  2,  c.  1 ;  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Foesi  Hebrae- 
orum  Praelectioncs,  with  notes  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 
and  Rosenmiiller  (Oxon.  1828) ;  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah ;  Herder, 
Geist  der  Hehr.  Poesie  ;  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature ; 
Saalschiitz,  Von  der  Form  der  Hehr.  Poesie,  K6- 
nigsberg,  1825,  which  contains  the  most  complete 
account  of  all  the  various  theories ;  De  Wette, 
Ueher  die  Psalmen  ;  Meier,  Gesch.  der  poet.  Na- 
tional-Liter  atur  der  Hebraer ;  Delitzsch,  Com- 
mentar  iiber  den  Psalter;  and  Hupfeld,  Die 
Psalmen.  [W.  A.  W.] 

POISON.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  but  they  are  so  general  as  to 
throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews.  1.  The  first  of 
these,  riDn,  chemdh,  from  a  root  signifying,  "to 

be  hot,"  is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hos. 
vii.  5),  and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut.  xxix. 
27,  &c.),  as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous 
serpents  (Deiit.  xxxii.  24,  33;  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  cxl.  3). 
It  in  all  cases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  v^et- 
able  or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  applica- 
tion is  in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made 
to  the  custom  of  anointing  arrows  with  the  venoir. 
of  a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  (comp.  Hom.  Od.  i.  261,  262 
Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  10,  64,  Fast.  v.  397,  &c. ;  Plin. 
xviii.  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  mentioned 
by  Stiabo  (xi.  p.  499),  were  especially  skilled  in  the 
art.  PHny  (vi.  34)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pirates 
who  infested  the  Ked  Sea,  and  were  armed  with 
poisoned  aiTows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast  of 
Borneo.  For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew- 
tree  (Plin.  xvi.  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls 
(Plin.  xxvii.  76)  used  a  poisonous  herb,  limeum, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  "  leopard's  bane,"  and  the 
Scythians  dipped  their  aiTow  points  in  viper's  venonv 
mixed  with  human  blood.  These  were  so  deadly, 
that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by  them  was  fatal 
(Plin.  xi.  115).  The  practice  was  so  common  that 
the  name  to^ik6v,  originally  a  poison  in  which 
an'ows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison  generally. 
2.  K'NT  (once  K'h,  Deut.  xxxii.  32»),  rosh,  if  a 
poison  at  all,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  primarily, 
and  is  only  twice  (Deut.  xsxii.  33  ;  Job  xx.  16) 
used  of  the  venom  of  a  serpent.  In  other  passagee 
where  it  occurs,  it  is  translated  "gall"  in  the  A.  V,, 
except  in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  "  hem- 
lock." In  the  margin  of  Deut.  xxix.  18,  our  trans- 
lators, feeling  the  uncertainty  of  the  word,  give  as 
an  alternative  "  rosh,  or,  a  poisonful  herb. '  Beyond 
the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  it  -was  a 
plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inferred.    Tliat 
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bitt«niesf:  was  its  prevailing  characteristic  is  evident 
from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood  (Deut. 
xxix.  18  [17];  Lam.  iii.  19;  Am.  vi.  12),  and 
from  the  allusions  to  "water  o(  rosh"  in  Jer.  viii. 
14,  ii.  15,  xxiii.  15.  It  was  not  a  juice  or  liquid 
(,Ps.  Ixix.  21  [22] ;  comp.  Mark  xv.  23),  but  pro- 
bably a  bitter  berry,  in  which  case  the  expression 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  "grapes  of  rosh,"  may  be  taken 
literally.  Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
in  Hebrew  also  signifies  "  head,"  rejects  the  hem- 
lock, colocynth,  and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and 
proposes  the  "  poppy  "  instead  ;  fiom  the  "  heads  " 
in  which  its  seeds  are  contained.  "  Water  of  rosh  " 
is  then  "  opium,"  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  appears  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be 
any  allusion  to  the  characteristic  effects  of  opium. 
The  effects  of  the  rosh  aie  simply  nausea  and  loath- 
ing. It  was  probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter 
or  nauseous  plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and  be- 
came afterwards  applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes,  as 
the  coiTesponding  word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently  so 
used.     [Gall.] 

There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Mace.  x.  13,  where  Ptolemeus  Macron  is  said  to 
liave  destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  But  we  do 
not  find  a  trace  of  it  amopg  the  Jews,  and  certainly 
poisoning  in  any  form  was  not  in  favour  with  them. 
Nor  is  thei'e  any  reference  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though 
the  practice  was  fatally  common  at  that  time  in 
Home  (Suet.  Nero,  33,  34,  35  ;  Tib.  73;  Claud.  1). 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  (pap/xaKfia 
of  Gal.  V.  20  (A.  V.  "  witchcraft"),  signifies  poison- 
ing, but  this  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
usage  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  11, 
viii.  7,  18,  &c.),  and  with  its  occurrence  in  Rev. 
ix.  21,  where  it  denotes  a  crime  clearly  distinguished 
from  murder  (see  Rev.  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15).  It  more 
probably  refers  to  the  concoction  of  magical  potions 
and  love  philtres. 

On  the  question  of  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh, 
see  App.  A,  art.  Gall.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

POLLUX.     [Castor  and  Pollux.] 

POLYGAMY.     [Marriage.] 

POMEGRANATE  {])m,  rimmdn:  f,od,  ^ota, 
fioiffKOi,  K<iSa>v :  malutn  punicum,  malum  gra- 
nattim,  malogranatum)  by  universal  consent  is 
acknowledged  to  denote  the  Heb.  rimmon,  a  word 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  is  used 
to  designate  either  the  pomegranate-tree  or  its  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  early  cultivated  in 
Egypt :  hence  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  "  is  no  place 
of  tigs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegianates."  The  tree, 
with  its  chaiacteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is  easily 
recognised  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures  {Anc.  Egypt. 
i.  36,  ed.  1854).  The  spies  brought  to  Joshua  "  of 
the  pomegi-anates  "  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
riii.  23  ;  comp.  also  Deut.  viii.  8).  The  villages  or 
towns  of  Rimmon  (Josh.  xv.  32),  Gath-rimmon 
(xxi.  25),  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  possibly  de- 
rived their  namas  from  pomegranate-trees  which 
grew  in  their  vicinity.  These  trees  suffered  occa- 
sionally from  the  devastations  of  locusts  (Joel  i.  12  ; 
see  also  Hag.  ii.  19).  Mention  is  made  of  "an 
orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant.  iv.  13  ;  and  in 
iv.  3,  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  "temples")  of  the  Be- 
loved are  compared  to  a  section  of  "  pomegranate 
within  the  locks,"  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  rosy 
rolour  of  the  fruit.  Carved  figures  of  the  ponie- 
j^ianate  adorned  Ihe  tops  ••'  the  jiillars  in  Solomon's 
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Temple  (1  K.  vii.  18,  20,  &c.);  and  worked  repre- 
sentations of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex. 
xxviii.  33,  34).  Mention  is  made  of  "  spiced  wine 
of  «»»e  juice  of  the  pomegranate"  in  Cant.  viii.  2 ; 
Avitn  this  may  be  compared  the  pomegranate-wina 
{potrr]s  ohos)  of  which  Dioscorides  (v.  34)  speaks, 
and  which  is  still  used  in  the  East.  Chardin  says 
that  great  quantities  of  it  were  made  in  Pereia,  both 
for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  in  his 
time  (Script.  Herb.  p.  399  ;  Harmer's  06s.  i.  377,1 
Russell  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  i.  85,  2nd  ed.)  stiitc3 
"that  the  pomegranate  "  (rummdn  m  Arabic,  the 
same  woid  as  the  Heb.)  "  is  common  in  all  tl.3 
gardens."  He  speaks  of  three  varieties,  "  one  sweet, 
another  very  acid,  and  a  third  that  partakes  of  both 
qualities  equally  blended.  The  juice  of  the  sour  sort 
is  used  instead  of  vinegar  :  the  others  are  cut  open 
when  served  up  to  table  ;  or  the  grains  taken  out, 
and,  besprinkled  with  sugar  and  rose-water,  are 
brought  to  table  in  saucers."  He  adds  that  the 
trees  are  apt  to  suffer  much  in  severe  winters  fi'om 
extraordinary  cold. 


Punica  granahvm 

The  pomegranate-tree  {Punica  granatum)  derives 
its  name  from  the  LAtin  pomum  granatum,  "grained 
apple."  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  jP?mica,  as 
the  tree  was  introduced  from  Carthage  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Myrtaceae,  being,  however, 
rather  a  bush  than  a  tree.  The  foliage  if  dark  green, 
the  flowers  are  crimson ;  the  frait  is  red  when  ripe; 
which  in  Palestine  is  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  contains  a  quantity  of  juice.  The  rind  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  morocco  leather,  and,  together 
with  the  bark,  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  tc 
expel  the  tape-worm.  Pomegranates  without  seeda 
are  said  to  grow  near  the  river  Cabul.  Dr.  Royle 
(Kitto's  Cyc.  art.  "  Rimmon  ")  states  that  this  tree 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  is  to  be  >i-actd  fi'om  Syria 
through  Persia  even  to  th«  mounutns  of  Northern 
India.'  [W.  H.] 

POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13.  Ir 
1  K.  vii.  41,  "bowls."  The  word  wgiiifies  cou> 
vei  projections  belonp^ing  to  the  capitals  of  pillara 
TBOWL  ;  ClIAl'lTKR.'".  [H .  W  .  I  1 
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POND.  Agdm*  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii. 
19,  viii.  5)  were  doubtless  water  left  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  In  Is.  six.  10,  where  Vulg. 
has  qui  faciehant  lacunas  ad  capiendos  pisces. 
IXX.  has  oi  rhv  (vQov  iroiovvT€s,  they  who  make 
the  beer.  This  rendering  so  characteristic  of  Egvpt 
(Her.  ii.  77  ;  Diod.  i.  34 ;  Strabo,  p.  799)  arises 
from  regarding  ajdin  as  denoting  a  result  indicated 
by  its  root,  i.  e.  a  fermented  liquor.  St.  Jerome, 
who  alludes  to  beer  called  by  the  name  of  Sabaius, 
explains  again  to  mean  water  fermenting  from  stag- 
nation (Hieron.  Com.  on  Is.  lib.  vii.  vol.  iv.  p.  292  ; 
Calmet;  Stanley,  S.  ^  P.  App.  §57).    [H.  W.  P.] 

PON'TIUS  PILATE.    [Pilate.] 

PONTUS  (no'cTos),  a  large  district  m  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  from  which  ciicumstance  the 
name  was  derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.  It  is  spoken  of  along  with  Asia,  Cappa- 
docia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii.  9,  10),  as 
one  of  the  regions  whence  worshippers  came  to 
Jerasalem  at  Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acts  xviii.  2) 
as  the  native  country  of  Aquila  ;  and  its  "  scattered 
sti-angei's "  are  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1), 
along  with  those  of  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing  that 
there  were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  As 
to  the  annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant  passage  of 
its  histoiy  is  the  life  of  the  great  Mithridates  ;  but 
this  is  also  the  period  of  its  coming  under  the  sway 
of  Rome.  Mithridates  v.'as  defeated  by  Pompey,  and 
the  western  part  of  his  dominions  was  incoi-porated 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia,  while  the  rest  was 
divided,  for  a  considerable  time,  among  various 
chieftains.  Under  Nero  the  whole  region  was  made 
a  Roman  province,  bearing  the  name  of  Pontus. 
The  last  of  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  district  was 
Polemo  II.,  who  married  Berenice,  the  gieat-grand- 
daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  She  was  probably 
with  Polemo  when  St.  Paul  was  travelling  in  this 
neighbourhood  about  the  year  52.  He  saw  her 
afterwards  at  Caesarea,  about  the  year  60,  with  her 
brother,  Agrippa  II.  [J.  S.  H.] 

POOL.  1 .  Agdm,  see  Pond.  2.  Beracah  '>  in 
pi.  once  only, /)00?s  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  3.  The  usual 
word  is  Berecah,  closely  connected  with  the  Arabic 
Birkeh,  and  the  derived  Spanish  with  the  Arabic 
article,  Al-berca.  A  reservoir  for  water.  These 
pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  the  only  resource  for  water 
during  the  dry  season,  and  the  failure  of  them  in- 
volves drought  and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15).  Some 
are  supplied  by  springs,  and  some  are  merely  recep- 
tacles tor  rain-water  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  314). 
Of  the  various  pools  mentioned  in  Scriptm-e,  as  of 
Hebron,  Samaria,  &c.  (for  which  see  the  Articles  on 
those  places),  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem,  called  by  the  Arabs 
el-Burak,  from  which  at  aqueduct  was  carried  which 
Btill  supplies  JerusfJeni  with  water  (Eccl.  li.  6 ; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31).  They  are  three  in  number, 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  built  with 
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masonry,  but  all  \\d^\  with  cement,  and  fom.ed  ou 

successive  levels  with  conduits  leading  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower,  and  flights  of  steps  from  th« 
top  to  the  bottom  of  each  (Sandys,  Trav.  p.  150). 
They  are  all  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
Etham,  with  a  dam  across  its  opening,  which  form» 
the  E.  side  of  the  lowest  pool.  Their  dimensions 
are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  : — (1.)  Upper  pool, 
length  380  feet ;  breadth  at  E.  236,  at  W.  229  ; 
depth  at  E.  25  feet ;  distance  above  middle  pool, 
160  feet.  (2.)  Middle  pool,  length  423  feet; 
breadth  at  E.  250,  at  W.  160  ;  depth  39  ;  distance 
above  lower  pool  248  feet.  (3.)  Lower  pool,  length 
582  feet ;  breadth  at  E.  207,  at  W.  148  ;  depth 
50  feet.  They  appear  to  be  supplied  mainly  from 
a  spring  in  the  ground  above  (Fountain  ;.  Cis- 
tern; Jerusalem,  vol.  i.  p.  994;  Conduit 
Robinson,  Bes.  i.  348,  474).  [H.  W.  P.] 

POOR."  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 
towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such  pas- 
sages as  Deut.  xv.  7  for  the  reason  that  (ver.  11), 
"  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,"  and  a 
remarkable  agi'eement  with  some  of  its  directions  is 
expressed  in  Job  xx.  19,  xxiv.  3,  foil.,  where  among 
acts  of  oppression  are  particularly  mentioned  "  taking 
(away)  a  pledge,"  and  withholding  the  sheaf  from 
the  poor,  vers.  9,  10  [Loan],  xxix.  12,  16,  xxxi. 
17,  "eating  with"  the  poor  (comp.  Deut.  xxvi. 
12,  &c).  See  also  such  passages  as  Ez.  xviii.  12, 
16,  17,  xxii.  29;  .ler.  xxii.  13,  16,  v.  28;  Is.  x. 
2;  Am.  ii.  7;  Zech.  vii.  10,  and  Ecclus.  iv.  1,  4, 
vii.  32  ;  Tob.  xii.  8,  9.     [Alms.] 

Among  the  special  enactments  in  'their  favour 
the  following  must  be  mentioned.  1 .  The  right  of 
gleaning.  The  "  corners "  of  the  field  were  not 
to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  to 
be  gathered,  the  olive-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
second  time,  but  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow 
to  be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So  too  if  a 
sheaf  forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was 
not  to  return  for  it,  but  leave  it  for  them  (Lev.  six. 
9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  Of  the  practice  in 
such  cases  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  story  of 
Ruth  is  a  striking  illustration  (Ruth  ii.  2,  &c.\ 
[Corner;  Gleaning.] 

2.  From  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical 
yeai-s,  the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their 
portion  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  6). 


"  D3N ;  6A.0S ;  palus ;  plur.  in  Jer.  li.  32 ;  A.  V.  "  reeds," 
(.  e.  reedy  places ;  orcmJ/naTa ;  paludes ;  also  "  pool." 

*  2.  nD^3  ;  KotAas ;  vallis. 

8.  ?ID'^3  ;  KpijiT) ;  piscina,  aquaeductus  (Cant.  vii. 
♦);  (coAu/i^^9pa,  Ai'/ii'''? ,  from  '=1^3,  "  fall  on  <ie  knees  " 
(•te  Joilg.  vii.  5  6^  Ui  N.  T.  koAu/j./S>?9/i »,  only  in 
John  V.  2 ;  is.. 


*  1.  P^3N  ;  TTTcoxos ;  pauper. 

2.  7*1  ;  Tre'yijs  ;  pauper. 

3.  riD pn  ;  TTTM^os ;  pauper. 

4.  }3pp  ;  Trenjs;  pauper;  a  word  of  later  usage, 

5         O 
connected  with     jX*w««>  probably  the  original  of  met- 

chino,  mesquin,  &c.  (Ges.  p.  954) 

5.  n^y,  Chald.  (Dan.  iv.  27);  TrevTjs;  pauper;  from 
same  root  as, 

6.  '•jy,  the  word  most  usually  "  poor "  in  A.  V. ; 
jrevixpos,  ttuxos,  Jre'njs  ;  indigens,  pauper.  Also  Zecdl, 
ix.  9,  and  Is.  xxvl.  6,  rrpdv? ;  pauper. 

1.  ^"y,  part,  of  K'-'n  ;  Tan-eivos ;  pauper.  In  1  Sain 
xli.  1,  L/BS  I ;  Trends,  imixoi. 

8.  Poverij  ;  "ODnD  ;  cvSeia ;  cgestas.  In  N.  l., 
jTTuxos,  pauper,  and  jrc'i'ijs ;  egenus,  once  only,  2  Cor 
ii.  9.  "Poor"  is  also  used  in  the  sense  cf  "  afflictcA* 
"  huiabl*,'  tc. ;  r.  q.  Matt.  t.  Jl 
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8.  Ite-cntry  upon  land  in  the  jubilee  year,  with 
ttic  limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  xxv.  25-30). 

fJUBILEE.] 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of 
pledges,  t.  e.  loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev. 
zxv.  35,  3.7  ;  Ex.  xxii.  25-27  ;  Deut.  xv.  7,  8,  xxiv. 

10-13).    [Loan.] 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manu- 
mission of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  en- 
joined IE  t'ftj  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years,  even  when 
bound  to  a  foreigner,  and  redemption  of  such  pre- 
vious to  those  years  (Deut.  xv.  12-15;  Lev.  xxv. 
39-42,  47-54). 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the 
poor  after  the  Levites  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12,  13). 
[Tithes.] 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14  ; 
see  Neh.  viii.  10). 

8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13). 

On  the  other  hand,  \f\v\e  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice  (Ex.  xxiii.  3; 
Lev.  xix.  15). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers 
founded  a  variety  of  detinitions  and  refinements, 
which  notwithstanding  their  minute  and  frivolous 
character,  were  on  the  whole  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  poor.  They  are  collected  in  the  treatise  of  Mai- 
monides  Mithnoth  Ainim,  de  jure  pauperis,  trans- 
lated by  Prideaux  (Ugolini,  viii.  721),  and  specimens 
of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  following  titles. 

There  are,  he  says,  13  precepts,  7  affirmative 
and  6  negative,  gatheied  from  Lev.  xix.,  xxiii. ; 
Deut.  xiv.,  XV.,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following  ques- 
tions are  raised  and  answered,  What  is  a  "coiner," 
a  "handful?"  What  is  to  "forget"  a  sheaf? 
What  is  a  "  stranger  "?  What  is  to  be  done  when  a 
field  or  a  single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons ;  and 
further,  when  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it 
is  divided  by  a  road,  or  by  water ; — when  insects 
or  enemies  destroy  the  ciop ?  How  much  grain 
must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms  ?  Among  prohi- 
bitions is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  frighten 
away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite  is 
forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
willing almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle 
expressed  in  Job  xxx.  25.  Those  who  gave  less 
than  their  due  proportion,  to  be  punished.  Mendi- 
("ants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  settled  poor  and 
vagrants.  The  former  were  to  be  relieved  by  the 
authorised  collectors,  but  all  are  enjoined  to  maintain 
themselves  if  possible.  [ALMS.]  Lastly,  the  claim 
of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed  is  laid  down 
as  a  positive  light. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses 
are  inculcated  in  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii.  11,  xiv.  13; 
Acts  vi.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  Jas.  ii.  15.  In  later 
times,  mendicancy,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  Moses,  became  frequent.  In- 
stances actual  or  hyjjothetical  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  passages:  Luke  xvi.  20,  21,  xviii.  35  ; 
Mark  x.  46  ;  John  is.  8  ;  Acts  iii.  2.  On  the  whole 
subject,  besides  the  treatise  above-named,  see  Mishna, 
Peak,  i.  2,  3,  4,  5;  ii.  7  ;  Pesach.  iv.  8  ;  Selden, 
de  Jure  Natnr.  vi.  6,  p.  735,  &c. ;  Saalschtitz, 
Arch.  Heh.  ii.  p.  256;  Michaelis,  §142,  vol.  ii.  p. 
248  ;  Otho,  Lex.  Eabb.  p.  308.  [H.  W.  P.] 

*  Arbor  lac  emittens  mellis  instar,  quo  et  suffitus  fit : 
•idetiir  esse  Styisvcia  arbor.  Kilm.  Dj.  See  Freyl;ig, 
Im:   irab  a.  v. 
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POPLAR  <J\}2b,  libneh:  nvpiKivos,  in  Gen 
SIX.  37  ;  KfiKT],  in  Hos.  iv.  13 :  popultis),  the  ren. 
dering  of  the  above-named  H'.brew  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rodi 
of  the  libneh  were  put  by  Jacob  before  Laban  b  rin({. 
streaked  sheep.  This  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  oajj 
and  the  terebinth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  under  which 
idolatrous  Israel  used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celsius  amongst  the  nun  ber 
{Hierob.  i.  292),  are  in  favour  of  the  rroaei- 
ing  of  the  A.V.,  and  think  the  "white  poplar" 
(Populus  alba)  is  the  tree  denoted  ;  others  under- 
stand the  "  storai  tree"  (Sty)-ax  officinale,  Linn.). 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  translator 
of  Genesis,  and  by  the  Arabic  vereion  of  Saadias, 

which    has    the    term    lubna  (  JuJ),   i.  e.   thf 
"  Styrax  tree."  " 

Both  poplars  ••  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are 
common  in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the 
passacjes  where  the  Heb.  tenn  occurs.  Dioscorides 
(i.  79)  and  Pliny  (N.  H.  xii.  17  and  25)  both 
speak  of  the  Styrax  officinale,  and  mention  se- 
veral kinds  of  exudation.  Pliny  says,  "  that  pait 
of  Syria  which  adjoins  Judaea  above  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces storax,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gabala  {Jebeil)  and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casius, 
a  mountain  of  Seleucia.  .  .  .  That  which  comes 
from  the  mountain  of  Amanus  in  Syria  is  highly 
esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  even  more  so 
by  the  perfumers." 


styrax  officinata, 

Storax  ((TTo'paf)  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15, 
together  with  other  aromatic  substances.  The  mo- 
dern Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  learn  from  Sib- 
thorpe  (^Flor.  Grasc.  i.  275)  is  arovpaKi,  and  is  a 
common  wild  shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  partv 
of  the  Levant.  The  resin  exudes  either  sponta- 
neously or  after  incision.     This  property,  however. 


b  "  Poptilus  alba  and  P.  Euphratica  I  saw.    P.  dOa'nfd 
and  nigra  are  aJso  said  to  crow  in  Syria"  (J  D  H joIut*. 
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Lt  would  seem,  is  only  for  the  most  part  possessed 
by  trees  which  gi-ow  in  a  warm  country  ;  for  English 
specimens,  though  they  flower  profusely,  do  not  pro- 
duce the  drug.  Mr.  Dan.  Hanbury,  who  has  discussed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  storax  plants  with  much 
care  (see  the  Pharmaceiiiical  Journal  and  Trans- 
actions for  Feb.  1857),  tells  us  that  a  friend  of  his 
quite  failed  to  obtain  any  exudation  fiom  Styrax 
officinale,  by  incisions  made  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer  of  1856,  on  specimens  growing  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Montpellier.  "  The  experiment 
was  quite  unsuccessful ;  neither  aqueous  sap  nor 
resinouc  j>)i<^e  flowed  from  the  incisions."  Still 
Mr.  Hanbury  quotes  two  authorities  to  show  that 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  the  tree 
may  exude  a  fi-agrant  resin  even  in  France  and 
Italy. 

The  Styrax  officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white 
underneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and  are 
white  or  cream-coloured.  This  white  appearance 
agrees  with  the  etymology  of  the  Heb.  Wmeh. 
The  liquid  storax  of  commeice  is  the  product  of  the 
Liquidambar  Orientale,  Mill,  (see  a  fig.  in  Mr. 
Haubury's  communication),  an  entirely  different 
plant,  whose  resin  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  [W.  H.] 

PO'RATHA  (N'nniSS  :  ^apaSaei.;  Alex.  Bap- 
5o0a  :  Phoratha).  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushim  the  palace  (Esth.  ix. 
3).  Perhaps  "  Poradatha"  was  the  full  form  of  the 
name,  which  the  LXX.  appear  to  have  had  before 
them  (compare  Aridatha,  Parshandatha). 

POECH.  1.  illam,'^  or  Ulam.  2.  Misderon 
aiam,  strictly  a  vestibule  (Ges.  p.  43),  was  probably 
a  sort  of  verandah  chamber  in  the  works  of  t^olomon, 
open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  but  capable  of  being 
enclosed  with  awnings  or  curtains,  like  that  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Ispahan  described  by  Chardin  (vii. 
386,  and  pi.  39).  The  word  is  used  in  the  Talmud 
{Middoth,  iii.  7). 

Mis'd'r&n  was  probably  a  corridor  or  colonnade 
connecting  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wil- 
kinson, A.  E.  i.  p.  11).  The  porch  •»  (Matt.  xxvi. 
71),  was  probably  the  passage  fiom  the  street  into 
the  first  court  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  Eastern 
houses  is  the  mastdhah  or  stone-bench,  for  the  porter 
or  persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of 
the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  busi- 
ness (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32  ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  207). 
[House.]  The  word  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mark 
xiv.  68)  is  irpoavXtov,  the  outer  court.  The  scene 
therefore  of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  took  pkice, 
either  in  that  court,  or  in  the  passage  from  it  to 
the  house-door.  The  term  erroa  is  used  for  the 
colonnade  or  portico  of  Bethesda,  and  also  for  that 


"  I.  D>1S,  or  D7N  ;  aikd/jL;  porticus  (1  Chr.  xxvlu. 
11);  voos ;  porticus. 

2.  (1  l^Du  ;  TTopooTas ;  porticus ;  only  once  used 
JvLdg.  ill.  23. 

'i  irv\<i>v. 

'  The  two  words  are  in  fact  quite  distinct,  being  derived 
from  different  roots.  "  Porter "  in  the  modem  sense  is 
from  the  French  porteur.  The  similarity  between  the 
Iwc  is  alluded  to  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Watts  by 
I'T.  Johnson. 

*  ?^K  ;  TO  alepiot ;  frons. 

*  27*N  ;  TO  a'iKdiJL ;  vesiibuliun. 
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of  the  Temple  called  Soloraon's  porch  (John  v.  2 
X.  23;  Acts  iii.  11,  v.  12). 

Josephus  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters  wHi.h 
surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  also  th€ 
royal  portico.  These  porticoes  are  described  by 
Tacitus  as  forming  an  important  line  of  defonc* 
during  the  siege  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §9,  xv.  11, 
§3,  5;  B.J.  V.  5,  §2 ;  Tac.  Bist.  v.  12).  [Temple 
SciOMON's  Porch.]  [H.  W.  P.") 

PORCroS  FESTUS.    [Festus.] 

PORTER.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A.  V , 
does  not  bear  its  modem  signification  of  a  carriei 
of  burdens,"^  but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate-keeper 
from  the  Latin  portarius,  the  man  who  attended  to 
the^orfa.  In  the  original  the  word  is  lyitJ*,  sMer^ 
from  "lyK'j  sha'ar,  a  gate :  0vpa>p6s,  and  irv\wp6s : 

portariiis,  and  janitor.  This  meaning  is  evidently 
implied  in  1  Chr.  ix.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  15 ; 
John  X.  3.  It  is  generiJly  employed  in  reference 
to  the  Levites  who  had  charge  of  the  entrances  to 
the  sanctuary,  but  is  used  also  in  other  connexions 
in  2  Sam.  xviii.  26;  2  K.  vii.  10,  11  ;  Mark  xiii 
34;  John  x.  3,  xviii.  16,  17.  In  two  passages 
(1  Chr.  XV.  23,  24)  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered 
"  doorkeepers,"  and  in  John  xviii.  16, 17,  ^  dvpwpSi 
is  "  she  that  kept  the  door."  [G.] 

POSIDO'NIUS  (UoaiBdvios:  Fosidmius),  a.n 
envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  19). 

POSSESSION.    [Demoniacs.] 

POST.  I.  1.  ./4;!7,<' a  word  indefinitely  rendered 
by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Probably,  as  Gesenius  argues, 
the  door-case  of  a  door,  including  the  lintel  and 
side-posts  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  43).  Akin  to  this  is  allam,* 
only  used  in  plur.  (Ez.  xl.  16,  &c.),  probably  a 
portico,  and  so  rendered  by  Symm.  and  Syr.  Vers. 
(Ges.  p.  48). 

2.  Ammdh,^  usually  "  cubit,"  once  only  "  post'' 
(Is.  vi.  4). 

3.  Mezuzah,^  from  a  root  signifying  to  shine 
«.  e.  implying  motion  (on  a  centre). 

4.  Saph,^  usually  "  threshold." 

The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary 
bondsman  was  perfonned  by  placing  tne  ear  against 
the  door-post  of  the  house  (Ex.  xxi.  6  ;  see  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  103,  and  Plant.  Foen.  v.  2,  21).  [Slave  • 
Pillar.] 

The  posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  ov 
olive-wood  (1  K.  vi.  33). 

II.  Bdts,^  A.V.  "post"  (Esth.  iii.  13), elsewhere 
"  runner,"  and  also  "  guard."  A  courier  or  camei 
of  messages,  used  among  other  places  in  Job  ix.  25 
[Angareuo.]  [H.  W.  P.j 

POT.  The  term  "pot""  is  applicable  to  so 
miiny  sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  re- 


'  riQN  ;  vjrdpBvpov ;  superliminare. 
B  ni'ltp  ;  TToBpLOi,  <^Ata;  postis,  from  l-^f,  mico. 
•"  P|D  ;  (j>\id;  limen;   in  plur.  to.  TrooirvAa;  sttp» 
liminaria  (Am.  ix.  1). 

'  1*1,  part,  of  V-l"!,  "  run ;"  ^ij8Xia<J)opos  ;  cursor. 
"  1.  "Jj-IDX  ;  ayyelov  (2  K.  iv.  2),  applied  to  oil. 

2.  J?*35  ;  fpafiioi' ;  scypiius  (Jer.  xxxv.  5;  Uea 
p.  260) ;  usually     bowl  "  or  "  cup." 

3.  ^.1"^  ;  Ko^ivos ;  cophinus ;  also  "  basket  " 

4.  y3  ;  o-icei/o;;  rat;  usually  *  vessel,''  ci>".e  out 
"  pot "  (hev.  \±  3«). 


POTIPHAR 

atrktfd  to  any  cne  in  jKiiticular.     fBowL ;  CaL- 
DRON;  Basin-  Cup,  &c.] 

But  from  tfcs  places  where  the  word  is  use>i  we 
may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in  part  the  materials 
of  the  utensils  implied. 

1.  Asuc,  an  earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow, 
without  handles,  probably,  like  the  Roman  and 
Egyptian  amphoi-a,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  w^ood  or 
btone  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  47  ;  Sandys,  Trav. 
p.  150). 

2.  Cheres,  an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or 
oeething.  Such  a  vessel  was  used  for  baking  (Ez. 
iv.  9).  It  is  contrasted  in  the  same  passage  (Lev. 
vi.  28)  with  a  metal  vessel  for  the  same  purpose. 
[Vessel.] 

3.  Diid,  a  vessel  for  culinary  pui-poses,  men- 
tioned (1  Sam.  ii.  14)  in  conjunction  with  "  cal- 
drou  and  "  kettle,"  and  so  perhaps  of  smaller 
size. 

4.  Sir  is  combined  with  other  words  to  denote 
special  uses,  as  basher,  "  flesh"  (Ex.  xvi.  3)  ;  ra- 
chatz,  "washing"  (Ps.  Ix.  8;  LXX.  has  A-e'jStjs 
"■Tjs  iXirlSos) ;  matsreph,  "  fining-pot "  (Prov. 
xxvii.  21). 

The  blackness  which  such  vessels  would  contract 
IS  alluded  to  in  Joel  ii.  6. 

The  "  pots,"  gebiyim,  set  before  the  Rechabites 
l^Jer.  XXXV.  5),  were  probably  bulging  jars  or 
bowls. 

The  water-pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been 
large  amphorae,  such  as  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day  in  Syria  (Fisher,  Views,  p.  56 ;  JollifTe,  i.  33). 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware;  but  gold, 
silver,  brass,  or  copper,  were  also  used  tor  vessels 
both  for  domestic  and  also,  with  marked  preference, 
for  ritual  use  (1  K.  vii.  45,  x.  21  ;  2  Chr.  iv.  16, 
ix.  20  ;  Mark  vii.  4 ;  Heb.  ix.  4  ;  John  ii.  6  ; 
Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §217,  iii.  335,  ed. 
Smith). 

Crucibles  for  refining  metal  are  mentioned  (Prov. 
xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  21). 

The  water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may 
have  been  a  leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedouin  wo- 
men use  (Bm-ckhardt,  Notes,  i.  45). 

The  shapes  of  these  vessels  we  can  only  conjecture, 
as  very  few  remains  have  yet  been  discovered,  but 
it  is  certain  that  pottery  formed  a  branch  of  native 
Jewish  manufacture.    [Pottery.]       [H.  W.  P.] 

POT'IPHAR  (lEl'piB:  neTi<j>p7Js,  nerre- 
pprjs,  HiVTetppris  :  Putiphar),  an  Egyptian  pr.  n., 
also  written  yiQ  ''U\B,  Potipherah.  That  these 
ire  but  two  forms  of  one  name  is  shown  by  the 
ancient  Egyptian  equivalent,  PET-P-RA,  which  may 
have  been  pronounced,  at  least  in  Lower  Egypt, 
PET-PH-RA.  It  signifies  "  Belonging  to  the  Sun." 
Rosellini  remarks  that  it  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence on  the  Egyptian  monuments  {^Monumenti 
Storici,  i.  117,  118).  The  fuller  fonm  is  clearly 
nearer  to  the  Egyptian. 

Potiphar  is  described  as  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh, 
chief  of  the  executioners  (DTiatlin  lb  nj;"lB  Dnp), 
Ml  Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix.  1;  comp.  xxxvii.  36). 
The  word  we  render  "  officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
ttai-ally  "  eimuch,"  and  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  so 
translate  it  hare  (irirfitSaif,  eunuchr*s) ;  but  it  is  also 
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6.  "'•p;  Ae'^T)?;  oUa;  used  with  n-1D3  (Jer.  1.13), 
"  e  8eething-pot." 

S.  "WIS  ;  \aXKelov  ;   Uixabus. 

t   njVJV     o-T^for     rai(Ex.  i>1.33;  Heb  ii  <). 


used  for  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  this  is  aJma-i 
certainly  the  meannig  here,  as  I'otiphar  wSo  n:;ir 
ried,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  eunuchs,  though 
some,  as  those  which  have  the  custody  of  the 
Ka'abeh  at  Mekkeh  are  exceptions,  and  his  oflficc 
was  one  which  would  not  usually  be  held  by  per- 
sons of  a  class  ordinarily  wanting  ia  courage, 
although  here  again  we  must  except  the  occasional 
usage  of  Muslim  sovereigns,  whose  sxecutfonerei 
were  sometimes  eunuchs,  as  Haroon  er-Rasheed's 
Mesroor,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  cai-ry 
out  the  royal  commands  even  in  the  hareems  of  the 
subjects.  Potiphar's  office  was  "  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners," not,  as  the  LXX.  makes  it,  "  of  the  cooks  " 
(apXilJMyfipos),  for  the  prison  was  in  his  house, 
or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the  executioners, 
probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  committed 
the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl.  2-4).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a  Shepherd-king  of  the 
xvth  dynasty ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  his  name 
contains  that  of  an  Egyptian  divinity,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  that  line,  though  theie  is  probably  an  instance  in 
that  of  a  prince.  [CHRONOLOGY,  vol.  i.  p.  322.] 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man,  having 
property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  house,  over 
which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an  important 
post  (.xxxix.  4-6).  In  this  position  Joseph  was 
tempted  by  his  master's  wife.  The  view  we  have 
of  Potiphar's  household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  representations  on  the  monuments,  in  which  we 
see  how  carefully  the  produce  of  the  land  was  regis- 
tered and  stoied  up  in  the  house  by  overseers,  as 
well  as  the  liberty  that  the  women  of  all  ranks 
enjoyed.  When  Joseph  was  accused,  his  master 
contented  himself  with  casting  him  into  prison 
(19,  20),  probably  being  a  merciful  man,  although 
he  may  have  been  restrained  by  God  from  acting 
more  severely.  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief  of  the 
executioners  afterwards  mentioned  be  he.  [Se» 
Joseph.]  [R.  s.  P.] 

POTIPHE'EAH  (na  *piS :  nir€<ppri,  ner- 
Te<(>prj,  TlevTefpri,  IlevTe^pI :  Putiphare),  at4 
Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  IS^DIS,  Potiphar, 
corresponding  to  the  PET-P-RA,  "  Belonging  to  the 
Sun,"  of  the  hieroglyphics. 

Potipherah  was  priest  or  prince  of  On  (|'X  iHS), 
and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wife  by 
Pharaoh  (xli.  45, 50,  xlvi.  20).  His  name,  implying 
devotion  to  the  sun,  is  very  appropriate  to  a  Heliopo- 
lite,  especially  to  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  and  therefore 
the  rendering  "  priest "  is  preferable  in  his  case, 
though  the  other  can  scarcely  be  asserted  to  be 
untenable.    [On  ;  Asenath  ;  Joseph.]    [R.  S.  P.] 

POTSHEED  (bnn-.  6crTpaKov:  testa,  ras 
fictile):  also  in  A.  V.  "sherd"  (».  e.  anything  di- 
vided or  separated,  from  share,  Richardson's  Diet.), 
a  piece  of  earthenware,  broken  either  by  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  in  the  manufacture,  by  fire  when 
used  as  a  crucible  (Prov.  sxvi.  23),  or  otherwise. 
[Pottery.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

POTTEE'S-FIELD,    THE    {6   aypbs  ret 


8.  D^PISK';  Kkriitoi;  ckri;  "  allotments  of  land." 

9.  K^n  ;    axfvoi    ba7paKi.vi>v ;    vus  JictiU   (Lpv 
vi.  21  f  iSjV 
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ic(p»,t.4ets :  ager  figuli).  A  piece  of  ground  which, 
Bcoording  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (^xxrii.  7), 
was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted  into  a 
burial-place  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the  city  (see 
Alford,  ad  loc).  In  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  the 
purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and  neither 
the  potter's  field,  its  connexion  with  the  priests, 
nor  its  ultimate  application  are  mentioned,    f  ACEL- 

UAMA.] 

That  St.  Matthew  was  well  assured  of  the  accu- 
racy of  fiis  vereion  of  the  occurrence  is  evident  from 
his  adducing  it  (ver.  9 )  a?  a  fulfilment  of  an  ancient 
prediction.  What  that  prediction  was,  and  who 
made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear.  St.  Matihew 
names  Jeremiah :  but  there  is  no  passage  ia  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it  (either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  LXX.),  resembling  that  which  he  gives; 
and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to,  has  only  a  very  imperfect  likeness 
to  it.     This  will  be  readily  seen : — 


Zech.  xi.  12. 
And  I  said  unto  them, 
"  If  ye  think  good,  give 
my  price  ;  and  if  not,  for- 
bear." So  they  weighed 
for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  And  Jehovah 
said  unto  me,  "Cast  it 
unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly 
price  tbat  I  was  prised  at 
by  them  !"  And  I  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  to  the  potter  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah. 


And  even  this  is  doubtful ;  for  the  word  above 
translated  "  potter  "  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  "  fur- 
nace," and  by  modern  scholars  (Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer — following  the  Tar- 
gum,  Peshito-Syriac,  and  Kimchi)  "  treasury  "  '  or 


St.  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 

Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Je- 
remy the  prophet,  saying, 
"  And  they  took  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  price 
of  him  that  was  valued, 
whom  they  of  the  chOdren 
of  Israel  did  value,  and 
gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field,  as  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed me." 


*  ~lVTn.    If  this  be  the  right  translation,  the  passage, 
Instead  of  being  in  agreement,  is  directly  at  variance  with 


POTTERY 

"  tivasurer."  Supposing,  however,  this  pas«nfr  U 
be  that  which  St.  Matthew  refers  to,  three  eiplaoa 
tions  suggest  themselves : — 

1.  That  the  Evangelist  unintentionally  stibsti* 
tuted  the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah, 
at  the  same  time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  his 
immediate  object,  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Paul 
has  done  in  Rom.  x.  6-9  (compared  with  Deut.  viii. 
17,  XXX.  11-14),  1  Cor.  XV.  45  (comp.  with  Gen. 
ii.  7).  See  Jowett's  St.  Paul's  Epistles  {Essay  on 
Quotations,  &c.), 

2.  That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah — a 
book  the  different  portions  of  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  are  in  different  styles  and  by  different 
authors  — was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  attributed 
to  Jeremiah. 

3.  That  the  reference  is  to  oome  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his 
book,  and  exists  only  in  the  Evangelist.  Some 
slight  support  is  aftbrded  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  potters  and  the  localities  occupied  by  them  are 
twice  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  corre- 
spondence with  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument 
against  its  having  at  one  time  formed  a  part  of  the 
piophecy  of  Jeremiah:  for  it  is  well  known  to  every 
student  of  the  Bible  that  similar  correspondences  are 
continually  found  in  the  prophets.  See,  for  instance, 
Jer.  xlviii.  45,  comp.  with  Num.  xxi.  27,  28,  xxiv. 
17  ;  Jer.  xhx.  27,  comp.  with  Am.  i.  4.  For  other 
examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on  Amos  and 
Micah. 

The  position  of  Aceldama  has  been  treated  of 
under  that  head.  But  there  is  not  now  any  pot^ 
tery  in  Jerusalem,  nor  within  several  miles  of  the 
city.  [G.] 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all  manufactures. 
The  modern  Arab  culinary  vessels  are  chiefly  of 
wood  or  copper  (Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  188) ;  but  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  both  that  the  Hebrews  used 


the  statement  of  Matt,  xxvli.  6,  that  the  silver  was  not  ptit 
Into  the  treasury. 
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Ktu'piiaii  rottery.    (WUkiiuon.) 


POUND 

fortlienware  vessels  in  the  wilderness,  where  there 
would  be  little  facility  for  making  them,  and  that 
the  pcttere'  trade  was  afterwards  can-ied  on  in  Pa- 
lestine. They  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  the 
potters'  ti'ade  in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6),  and  the  wall- 
paintings  minutely  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process, 
which  agrees  with  such  notices  of  the  Jewish  prac- 
tice as  are  found  in  the  Prophets,  and  also  in  many 
respects  with  the  process  as  pursued  in  the  present 
Jay.  The  clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet 
so  as  to  form  a  paste  (Is.  xli.  25;  Wisd.  xv.  7) 
[Bricks]  ;  then  placed  by  the  potter*  on  the  wheel 
beside  which  he  sat,  and  shaped  by  him  with  his 
hands.  How  eiuly  the  wheel  came  into  use  in 
Palestine  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
was  adopted  from  Egypt,  it  consisted  of  a  wooden 
disc  •>  placed  on  another  larger  one,  and  turned  by 
the  hand  by  an  attendant,  or  worked  by  a  tieadle 
(Is.  xW.  9;  Jer.  xviii.  3;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  29,  30; 
Bee  Tennant,  Ceylon,  i.  452).  The  vessel  was  then 
smoothed  and  coated  with  a  glaze,<^  and  finally 
burnt  in  a  furnace  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  108). 
*A'efin<]  allusions  to  the  potsherds,  i.e.  broken  pieces "* 
jf  vessels  used  as  crucibles,  or  burst  by  the  furnace, 
9Jid  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  latter  clean 
(s.  XXX.  14,  xlv.  9  ;  Job  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16 ;  Frov. 
xxvi.  23  ;  Ecclus.  u.  s.). 

Eartlien  vessels  were  used,  both  by  Egyptians  and 
Jews,  for  various  purposes  besides  culinary.  Deeds 
were  kept  in  them  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  Tiles  with 
patterns  and  writing  were  common  both  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  were  also  in  use  in  Palestine  (Ez. 
iv.  1).  There  was  at  Jerasalem  a  royal  establishment 
of  potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whose  employment, 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in  the  process, 
the  Potter's  Field  perliaps  received  its  name  (Is. 
XXX.  14).  Whether  the  term  "potter"  (Zech.  xi. 
13)  is  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be  doubted,  as 
it  may  be  taken  for  "  artificer  "  in  general,  and 
also  "  treasurer,"  as  if  the  coin  mentioned  wei  e  to  be 
weighed,  and  perhaps  melted  down  to  be  recoined 
(Ges.  p.  619;  Grotius,  Calmet,  St.  Jerome,  Hitzig, 
Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery,  i.  152  ;  Saalschiitz,  Ilebr. 
Arch.  i.  14,  11).  [H.  W.  P.] 

POUND.     1.  A  weight.     See  Weights  and 

Measures. 

2.  (Mvo.)  A  money  of  account,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV.  14-3U),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a 
master  who  entrusted  money  to  his  ser\'ants  where- 
with to  trade  in  his  absence  being  probably  a  fre- 
quent lesson  in  our  Lord's  teaching  (comp.  Mark 
xiii.  32-37).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  the  talent.  At  this 
time  the  Attic  talent,  reduced  to  the  weighf;  of  the 
earlier  Phoenician,  whicVi  was  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  sys- 
tems must  hfcve  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek 
name  doubtless  came  either  from  the  Hebrew  maneh 
or  from  a  common  origin ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Hebrew  talent  contained  but  titty 
inanehs,  and  that  we  have  no  authority  for  sup- 
posing that  the  maneh  was  called  in  Palestine  by 
Jhe  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
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•  1,  ")^V,  part,  of  "lli*,  "  press ;"  icepa/ieiis    figulus. 

2.  "ins,  only  in  Dan.  ii.  4] ;  figuiuf. 
k  D'3Zltt,  lit  "  two  stones  j"  Aifloc ;  rota  (lee  Ges.  p.  16)  ' 


consider  the  Greek  weight  to  be  meant.    [1  ALEUT, 
Weights  and  Measukes.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

PRAETO'RIUM  (wpairdiptou).  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  militaiy  govemor,  whereve: 
he  happened  to  be.  In  time  of  peace  some  one  oi 
the  best  buildings  of  the  city  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  proconsul  or  praetor  was  selected  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  Verres  appropriated  the  palace 
of  king  Hiero  at  Syraciise ;  at  Caesarea  that  of  Herod 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35)  ; 
and  at  Jerusalem  the  new  palace  erected  by  the 
same  prince  was  the  residence  of  Pilate.  This  laf^t 
was  situated  on  the  western,  or  more  elevated,  hill  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
ticiitions,  the  aggregate  of  which  constituted  the  irap 
6yU)3oA'?/,  or  fortified  baiTack.  It  was  the  dominant 
position  on  the  Westei'n  hill,  and — at  any  rate  on 
one  side,  probably  the  Eastern — was  mounted  by  a 
flight  of  steps  (the  same  from  which  St.  Paul  made 
his  speech  in  Hebrew  to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews, 
Acts  xxii.  1  seqq.).  From  the  level  below  the 
barrack,  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a  gate  opening 
into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  surrounding  the 
Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the  valley  of 
Tyiopoeon  (separating  the  Western  from  tlie Temple 
hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous  stone 
blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just 
above  this  entrance,  i.  e.  the  N.W.  corner  [see 
Jerusalem,  p.  1006,  and  p.  1023]  stood  the  old 
citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the  Papis,  or  Byrsa, 
which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name  Aii- 
tonia,  after  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir. 
After  the  Roman  power  was  established  in  Judaea, 
a  Roman  guard  was  always  maintained  in  the  An- 
tonia,  the  commander  of  which  for  the  time  being 
seems  to  be  the  official  termed  arpaToybs  rov 
Upov  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard  in  the 
Antonia  was  probably  relieved  regularly  fi-om  the. 
cohort  quartered  in  the  irape/i/SoA'J),  and  hence  the 
plural  form  (rrpoTTj-yoi  is  sometimes  used,  the 
officers,  like  the  privates,  being  changed  every  watch; 
although  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  should  have  been  selected  for  the  service 
from  possessing  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
customs,  or  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides 
the  cohort  of  regular  legionaries  there  was  probably 
an  equal  number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service 
acted  as  the  "supports"  (S€|(dXa/8oj,  cmerers  of 
the  right  flank.  Acts  xxiii.  23)  of  the  former,  and 
there  were  also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  although 
it  seems  likely  that  both  these  and  the  local  troops 
had  separate  barracks  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
irapefi^oK^,  or  praetorian  camp,  was  appropriated 
to  the  Roman  cohort.  The  ordinary  police  of  the 
Temple  and  the  city  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose  attendants 
(uTr^perai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and  clubs,  but 
without  the  regular  armour  and  the  discipline  of 
the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required  to 
assist  this  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  serious  tumult,  or  because  the  service  was 
one  of  great  importance,  the  Jews  would  apply  to 
the  officer  in  command  at  the  Antonia,  who  would 
act  so  fss  under  their  orders  as  the  commander  of  a 
detachment  in  a  manufacturing  town  does  undci 
the  ciders  of  the  civil  magistrate  at  the  time  of  a 
riot  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  2-t ).     But  the  power  of  life  and 


0  XpiV/na  (Ecclus.  I.  c). 

*  ^T.l '  oo'TpoKoi' ;  testa.    See  Pot,  9  (note). 
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death,  or  of  regular  scourging,  leswi  only  with  the 
praetor,  or  the  person  representing  him  and  com- 
missioned by  him.  This  power,  and  that  which 
would  always  go  with  it, — the  rignt  to  press  what- 
ever men  or  things  were  required  by  the  public 
exigencies, — appeai-s  to  be  denoted  by  the  term 
f^ovffia,  a  term  perhaps  the  translation  of  the  Latin 
imperium,  and  certainly  its  equivalent.  It  was  in- 
herent in  the  praetor  or  his  representatives — hence 
themselves  popularly  called  e^ovffiai,  or  i^ovtriut 
inrtpTfpat  (Rom.  xiii.  1,  3) — and  would  be  com- 
municated to  all  military  officers  in  command  of 
detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion  at  Capernaum, 
who  describes  himself  as  possessing  summaiy  powers 
of  this  kind  because  he  was  vir'  i^ovcri^,  covered  by 
the  privilege  of  the  impenum  (Matt.  viii.  9).  The 
forced  purveyances  (Matt.  v.  40),  the  requisitions 
for  baggage  animals  (Matt.  v.  41),  the  summary 
punishments  following  transgression  of  orders 
(Matt.  V.  39)  incident  to  a  military  occupation  of 
the  country,  of  course  must  have  been  a  perpetual 
source  of  irritation  to  the  peasantry  along  the  lines 
of  the  military  roads,  even  when  the  despotic  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  officers  might  be  exercised 
irith  moderation.  But  such  a  state  of  things  also 
afforded  constant  opportunities  to  an  unprincipled 
soldier  to  extort  money  under  the  pretence  of  a 
loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  personal  services 
which  he  was  competent  to  insist  upon,  or  as  a  bribe 
to  buy  olf  the  prosecution  of  some  vexatious  charge 
before  a  military  tribunal  (Matt.  v.  42 ;  Luke 
iii.  14). 

The  relations  of  the  militaiy  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the 
history  of  the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  tirst  makes 
his  proposition  to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief  priests, 
a  conference  is  held  between  them  and  the  crrpa- 
TTiyol  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object  (Luke 
xxii.  4).  The  plan  involved  the  assemblage  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night,  and  Roman 
jealousy  forbad  such  a  thing,  except  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which 
would  naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At 
the  appointed  hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with 
him  "the  troops,"*  together  with  a  number  of 
police  (uirrjpeTos)  under  the  orders  of  the  high- 
priests  and  Pharisees  (John  xviii.  3).  When  the 
apprehension  of  Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there 
is  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  mili- 
tary. Matthew  and  Mark  altogether  ignore  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  proceeding.  From  St.  Luke's 
account  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  military 
commander  posted  his  men  outside  the  garden,  and 
entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  authorities  (xxii. 
52).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  offender, 
and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care  that  the  pro- 
ceeding led  to  no  breach  of  the  public  peace.  But 
when  apprehended,  the  Roman  officer  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  accord- 
"igly  he  would  at  once  chain  him  by  the  wrists  to 
two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi.  33)  and  carry  him  off.  Here 
St.  John  accordingly  gives  another  glimpse  of  the 
presence  of  the  mihtary : — "  the  troops  then,  and 
the  chiliarch  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews  apprehended 
Jesus,  and  put  him  in  bonds  and  led  him  away,  first 
of  all  to  Annas"  (xviii.  12).     The  msults  which 


•  Calleol  Tr\v  cvripav,  altboagh  of  course  only  a  detacb- 
kioiit  from  Uie  cohort 
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St.  LuKe  mentions  (xxii.  63),  are  apparently  the 
barbarous  sport  of  the  ruffianly  soldiers  and  polica 
while  waiting  with  their  prisoner  for  the  assembling 
of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas  ;  but  the 
blows  inflicted  are  those  with  the  vine-stick,  which 
the  centurions  carried,  and  with  which  they  sti-uck 
the  soldiers  on  the  head  and  face  (Juvenal,  Sat. 
viii.  247),  not  a  flagellati3n  by  the  hands  of  lictors. 

When  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim 
and  accordingly  sent  to  Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials 
certainly  expected  that  no  enquiry  would  be  made 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  Jesus  would  b? 
simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the  authority  of  h» 
own  countrymen's  tribmial,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  on  the  firet  convenient  opportunity  executed. 
They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the  question,  "  What 
accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ? "  and  at  tht 
apparition  of  the  governor  himself  outside  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  praetorium.  The  cheapness  in  which 
he  had  held  the  life  of  the  native  population  on  a 
former  occasion  (Luke  xiii.  1),  must  have  led  then: 
to  expect  a  totally  different  course  from  him.  His 
scrupulosity,  most  extraordinary  in  any  Roman, 
stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  recklessness  of 
the  commander  who  proceeded  at  once  to  put  St. 
Paul  to  torture,  simply  to  ascertain  why  it  was 
that  so  violent  an  attack  was  made  on  him  by  the 
crowd  (Acts  xxii.  24).  Yet  this  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly a  typical  specimen  of  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  conquerors  of  Judaea  in  reference 
to  the  conquered.  The  ordering  the  execution  of  a 
native  criminal  would  in  ninety-nine  instances  out 
of  a  hundred,  have  been  regarded  by  a  Roman  mag- 
nate as  a  simply  ministerial  act, — one  which  indeed 
only  he  was  competent  to  perfomi,  but  of  which 
the  perfoixnance  was  unworthy  of  a  second  thought. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hesitation  of  Pilate  was 
due  rather  to  a  superstitious  fear  of  his  wife's 
dream,  than  to  a  sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling  of 
humanity  towards  an  individual  of  a  despised  race; 
at  any  rate  such  an  explanation  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  know  of  the  feeling  prevalerr 
among  his  class  in  that  age. 

When  at  last  Pilate's  effort  to  save  Jesus  was 
defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews  to  claim 
Barabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner  by 
the  Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  performing 
a  merely  ministerial  act, — he  proceeds  at  once  tc 
the  formal  infliction  of  the  appropriate  penalty, 
His  lictors  take  Jesus  and  inffict  the  punishment 
of  scourging  upon  Him  in  the  presence  of  all  (Matt, 
xxvii.  26).  This,  in  the  Roman  idea,  was  the  n\Me» 
sary  preliminary  to  capital  punishment,  and  hac 
Jesus  not  been  an  alien,  his  head  would  have  been 
struck  off  by  the  lictors  immediately  afterwards. 
But  crucifixion  being  the  customary  pimishment  ia 
that  case,  a  different  course  becomes  necessary. 
The  execution  must  take  place  by  the  hands  of  the 
military,  and  Jesus  is  handed  over  from  the  lictors 
to  these.  They  take  Him  into  the  pi-aetoritun,  and 
muster  the  whole  cohort — not  merely  that  portion 
which  is  on  duty  at  the  time  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 ; 
Mai-k  XV.  16).  While  a  centurion's  guard  is  beiju^ 
told  off  for  the  purpose  of  executing  Jesus  and  the 
two  criminals,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  divert  them* 
selves  in  mocking  tlie  reputed  King  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  28-30  ;  Majk  xv.  17-19 ;  John  xix. 
2-3),  Pilate,  who  in  the  meantime  has  gone  in 
being  probably  a  witness  of  the  pitiatle  spectafle. 
His  wif«    di'eam  still  ha  ints  him,  and  ilthougii  ho 
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has  already  delivered  Jesus  over  to  execution,  and 
what  is  taking  place  is  merely  the  ordinary  course,** 
he  conies  out  again  to  the  people  to  protest  that  lie 
is  passive  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  must  take 
the  prisoner,  there  before  their  eyes  in  the  garb  of 
mockery,  and  crucify  Him  (John  six.  4-6).  On 
their  reply  that  Jesus  had  asserted  Himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  Pilate's  fears  are  still  more  roused, 
and  at  last  he  is  only  induced  to  go  on  with  the 
military  execution,  for  which  he  is  himself  respon- 
sible, by  the  threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Caesar  in  the  event  of  his  not  doing  so  (John  xix. 
7-13).  Sitting  then  solemnly  on  the  hema,  and  pro- 
ducing Jesus,  who  in  the  meantime  has  had  His  own 
clothes  put  upon  Him,  he  formally  delivers  Him  up 
to  be  cruciried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  the  emperor  '^John  xix.  13-16). 

The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed  with  the  pri- 
sonei's  to  Golgotha,  Jesus  himself  canying  the  cross- 
piece  of  wood  to  which  His  hands  were  to  be  nailed. 
Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  the  scourging, 
He  is  unable  to  proceed ;  but  just  as  they  are 
leaving  the  gate  they  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian, 
and  at  once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing 
(ayyapeieiv)  him  for  the  public  service.  Arrived 
at  the  spot,  four  soldiers  are  told  oft"  for  the  business 
of  the  executioner,  the  remainder  keeping  the 
ground.  Two  would  be  required  to  hold  the  hands, 
and  a  third  the  feet,  while  the  fourth  drove  in  the 
nails.  Hence  the  distribution  of  the  gaiments  into 
four  parts.  The  centurion  in  command,  the  prin- 
cipal Jewish  officials  and  their  acquaintance  (hence 
probably  St.  John  xviii.  15),  and  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  Jesus  (John  xix.  26,  27),  might  naturally 
be  admitted  within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perhaps 
100  yards.  The  people  would  be  kept  outside  of 
this,  but  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to 
read  the  title,  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,"  or  at  any  rate  to  gather  its  general  meaning.' 
The  whole  acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women 
who  had  followed  Him  from  Galilee — too  much 
afflicted  to  mix  with  the  crowd  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  too  numerous  to  obtain  admission 
inside  the  coidon — looked  on  from  a  distance  {a,Trh 
uaKpSdev),  doubtless  from  the  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley  of  Kedron — a  distance  of  not  more 
than  600  or  700  yards,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's 
view  of  the  site  of  Golgotha.**  The  vessel  containing 
finegar  (John  xix.  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
remain  under  arms  (Matt,  xxvii.  36)  until  the  death 
of  the  prisoners,  the  centurion  in  command  being 
responsible  for  their  not  being  taken  down  alive. 
Had  the  Jews  not  been  anxious  for  the  removal  of 
the  bodies,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  eyes  of  the 
people  coming  in  from  the  country  on  the  following 
day,  the  troops  would  have  been  relieved  at  the  end 
Df  their  watch,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others 
until  death  took  place.  The  jealousy  with  which 
any  interference  with  the  regular  course  of  a  mili- 
tary execution  was  regarded  appeai-s  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Jews  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centu- 
rion— to  have  the  prisoners  dispatched  by  breaking 
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*  Herod's  guard  had  pursued  precisely  the  same  brutal 
conduct  Just  before. 

*  'I'he  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  correct,  as 
tbo  lour  Evangelists  give  four  dififerent  forms. 

*  The  two  first  Evangelists  name  Mary  Magdalen  among 
Ihese  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40}.  St.  John 
cames  her,  together  wV^  the  Lord's  mother,  and  Mary 
Jlopcifi,  as  at  tjie  side  of  the  cross. 


their  legs.  For  the  performance  of  this  duty  othef 
soldiers  were  dispatched  (xix.  32),  not  merely  per 
mission  given  to  the  Jews  to  have  the  cperaticc 
performed.  Even  for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre 
recourse  is  had  to  Pilate,  who  bids  the  a}>pli'-.ant« 
"  take  a  guard"  (Matt,  xxvii.  65),  which  Ihej  do, 
and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  that  pra<>- 
tised  in  the  custody  of  the  sacrel  robes  of  the  high 
priest  in  the  Antonia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §4). 

The  Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  to  which  St.  PaoJ 
refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus.  Befbiie 
that  time  the  guards  were  billetted  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls,  at 
some  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  sc 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road, 
that  Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  the  house  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  which  was 
situated  between  the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the 
soldiers  within  for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasiac 
the  houses  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  as  to  reaoh 
it  (Tacitus,  Annul,  iv.  2 ;  Suetonius,  2^46.  37, 
Nerm.  48 ;  Plin.  ff.  N.  iii.  5).  From  the  first, 
buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers 
and  others.  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  per- 
mitted for  the  space  of  two  years  to  lodge,  so  to 
speak,  "within  the  rules"  of  the  Praetoriura  (Acts 
xxviii.  30),  although  still  under  the  custody  of  a 
soldier.  [J.  W.  B.] 

PRAYER.  The  words  generally  used  in  the  O.T. 
are  nUriR  (from  root  pPl,  "  to  incline,"  "  to  be 
gracious,"  whence  in  Hithp.  "  to  entreat  grace  or 
mercy  ")  :  LXX.  (generally),  SeTjo-fs  :  Vulg.  depre- 
catio:  and  n?QPl  (from  root  ?7S,  "  to  judge," 
whence  in  Hithp.  "  to  seek  judgment ") :  LXX. 
irpoaevx'Tt :  Vulg.  oratio.  The  latter  is  used  to 
express  inteicessory  prayer.  The  two  words  point 
to  the  two  chief  objects  sought  in  prayer,  viz.  the 
prevalence  of  right  and  truth,  and  the  gift  of  mercy. 

The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  touch  briefly 
on  (1)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  to  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  prayer ;  (2)  its  directions  as  to  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  prayer ;  (3)  its  types  and 
examples  of  prayer. 

(1.)  Scripture  does  not  give  any  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  attaches  to  prayer. 
The  difficulty  of  understanding  its  real  efficacy  arises 
chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  the  belief  that  man 
lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all  cases  must 
be  fulfilled  unalterably ;  and  the  opposing  belief 
that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray 
for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difficulty  is  even 
increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a  Per- 
sonal God  for  the  sense  of  an  Impersonal  Destiny ; 
since  not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God  seem 
to  render  prayer  useless,  but  His  wisdom  and  love, 
giving  freely  to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him,  appear 
to  make  it  needless. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  tha 
former  element  being  far  the  more  important :  the 
logical  inference  from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
uselessness  of  prayer."     But  the  universal  instinct 

*  See  the  well-known  lines : — 

"  Permittes  ipsis  expendere  Nvuninibtis,  qnW 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostria. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi." 

Jdv.  Sat.  z.  .<?16-.'i48. 

And  the  older  quotation,  referred  to  by  flato  {Axc,  U 
ji  164):— 

Zo 
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of  prayer,  being  too  strong  for  such  reasoning, 
genei-ally  exacted  as  a  compromise  the  use  of  prayer 
for  good  in  the  abstract  (the  "  mens  sana  in  corpore 
«ano ") ;  a  :ompromise  theoretically  liable  to  the 
same  difficulties,  but  wholesome  in  its  practical 
effect.  A  far  more  dangerous  compromise  was  that 
adopted  by  some  philosophers,  rather  than  by  man- 
tind  at  lai'ge,  which  separated  internal  spiritual 
growth  from  the  external  circumstances  which  give 
scope  thereto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifts 
of  the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer.'' 

The  most  obvious  escape  from  these  difficulties  is 
to  fall  back  on  the  mere  subjective  effect  of  prayer, 
and  to  suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  produce  on 
the  mind  that  consciousness  of  dependence  which 
leads  to  faith,  and  that  sense  of  God's  protection 
and  mercy  which  fosters  love.  These  being  the 
conditions  of  receiving,  or  at  least  of  rightly  entering 
into,  God's  blessings,  it  is  thought  that  in  its  en- 
couragement of  them  all  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
prayer  consist. 

Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  difficulty. 
Hoes  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the  mystery 
which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It  places  it 
clearly  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly 
those  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty  turns.  The 
reference  of  all  events  and  actions  to  the  will  or 
permission  of  God,  and  of  all  blessings  to  His  free 
grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of  all  its  parts, 
historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal ;  and  this  general 
idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  application  to 
the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
"  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have 
need  of  before  we  ask  Him,"  is  not  only  enunciated 
in  plain  terras  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all  times 
implied  in  the  very  fonn  and  nature  of  all  Scrip- 
tural prayers ;  and  moreover,  the  ignorance  of  man, 
who  "  knows  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought," 
and  his  consequent  need  of  the  Divine  guidance  in 
prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal  earnestness. 
Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  instinct 
of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  enforced  in 
every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect  as- 
serted, but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a  means 
appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is  both 
implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms.  As 
we  are  bidden  to  pray  for  general  spiritual  blessings, 
in  which  instance  it  might  seem  as  if  prayer  were 
simply  a  means  of  preparing  the  heart,  and  so 
making  it  capable  of  receiving  them ;  so  also  are 
we  encouraged  to  ask  special  blessings,  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and  thus 
only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust 
that  an  effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly 
be  subjective  to  ourselves,  will  be  gi-anted  to  our 
praypia.  The  command  is  enforced  by  direct  pro- 
mise.;, such  as  that  in  the  t^ermon  on  the  Mount 
(M-tit.  vii.  7,  8),  of  the  clearest  and  most  com- 
prrtiensivc  character  :  by  the  example  of  all  saints 
an'l  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and  by  historical  records 
sf  Ruch  effeci  as  gianted  to  prayer  again  and  again. 
Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
two  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  be- 
cause they  are  needful  to  man's  conception  of  his 
relation  to  God ;  their  reconcilement  is  not,  perhaps 
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renuot  be,  fully  revealed.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  involved 
in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends  on  tb<i 
conception  of  any  free  action  of  man  as  necessary  fox 
the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of  God's  an- 
changeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  implied  that  such 
a  reconcilement  exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently 
isolated  and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit  in 
prayer  are  in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to 
the  One  supreme  will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
His  scheme  of  Providence.  This  follows  fiom  the 
condition,  expressed  or  understood  in  eveiy  prayer, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  It  is  seen  in 
the  distinction  between  the  granting  of  oiu-  peti- 
tions (which  is  not  absolutely  promised),  and  the 
certain  answer  of  blessing  to  all  faithful  prayer ; 
a  distinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's 
prayer  against  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our 
Lord's  own  agony  in  Gethsemane.  It  is  distinctly 
enunciated  by  St.  John  (1  John  v.  14, 15) :  "  If  we 
ask  any  thing  according  to  His  will,  He  heareth  us : 
and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us,  whatsoever  wc 
ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we 
desired  of  Him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God 
in  Christ,  and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spiiit.  All  true  and  prevailing  prayer  is  to  be 
offered  "in  the  name  of  Christ"  (John  xiv.  13, 
XV.  16,  xvi.  23-27),  that  is,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  His  Atonement,  but  also  in  dependence  on  His 
Intercession  ;  which  is  therefoie  as  a  central  influ- 
ence, acting  on  all  prayers  offered,  to  throw  oft 
whatever  in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  all 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will.  So  alsc 
is  it  said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  each  individual  mind,  that  while  "  we  know  not 
what  to  pray  for,"  the  indwelling  "  Spirit  makes 
intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to  the  will  of 
God"  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  as  probably  in 
all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are 
to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power  which  har- 
monises free  individual  action  with  the  univei-sal 
will  of  God.  The  mystery  of  prayer  therefore,  like 
all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great 
central  mysteiy  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of 
man  with  God  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  Beyond 
this  we  cannot  go. 

(2.)  There  are  no  directions  as  to  prayer  given 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  the  duty  is  rather  taken  for 
granted,  as  an  adjunct  to  sacrifice,  than  enforced  or 
elaborated.  The  Temple  is  emphatically  designated 
as  "  the  House  of  Prayer  "  (Is.  Ivi.  7) ;  it  could  not 
be  otherwise,  if  "  He  who  hears  prayer "  (Ps.  Ixv. 
2)  there  manifested  His  special  Piesence ;  and  the 
prayer  of  Solomon  offered  at  its  consecration  (1  K. 
viii.  30,  35,  38)  implies  that  in  it  were  offered, 
both  the  private  prayers  of  each  single  man,  and 
the  public  prayers  of  all  Israel. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  public 
sacrifice,  whether  propitiatory  or  eucharistic,  as 
regularly  as  the  incense,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
prayer  (see  Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4).  Such  a 
practice  is  alluded  to  as  common,  in  Luke  i.  10 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering  of  the  first- 
fruits,  it  was  ordained  in  a  striking  form  (Deut. 
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iTKTi.  li-15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into 
x  »»giilar  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in  the 
Synsgogue. 

But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  w.ts  the  custom 
of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at  re- 
gular hours  if  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see  Luke 
xviii.  10  ;  Acts  iii.  1)  ;  and  those  who  were  absent 
were  svout  to  "  open  their  windows  towards  Jeru- 
salem," and  prav  "  towards "  the  place  of  God's 
Presence  (1  K.  viii.  46-49  ;  Dan.  vi.  10  ;  Ps.  v.  7, 
xxviii.  2;  cxxxviii.  2).  The  desire  to  do  this  was 
possibly  one  reason,  independently  of  other  and 
more  cbvious  ones,  why  the  house-top  or  the 
mountain-top  were  chosen  places  of  private  prayer. 

The  regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  lieen 
three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17  ;  Dan.  vi.  10),  "  the  evening," 
that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1,  x.  3),  the  hour 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dan.  ix.  21)  ;  the  "  morn- 
ing," that  is,  the  third  hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of 
the  morning  sacrifice  ;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  "  noon- 
day." To  these  would  naturally  be  added  some 
prayer  at  rising  and  lying  down  to  sleep ;  and 
thence  might  easily  be  developed  (by  the  love  of 
the  mystic  number  seven),  the  "  seven  times  a  day  " 
of  Ps.  cxix.  164,  if  this  is  to  be  literally  understood, 
and  the  seven  hours  of  prayer  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Some  at  least  of  these  hours  seem  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally observed  by  religious  men  in  private  prayer 
at  home,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  occupation  and  in 
the  streets  (Matt.  vi.  5).  Grace  before  meat  would 
seem  to  have  been  an  equally  common  practice  (see 
Matt.  XV.  36  ;  Acts  xxvii.  35). 

The  posture  of  prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to 
nave  been  most  often  standing  (1  Sam.  i.  26  ;  Matt, 
vi.  5;  Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the 
prayer  were  offered  with  especial  solemnity,  and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed  by 
kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54;  comp.  2  Chr.  vi.  13  ;  Ezr. 
ix.  5;  Ps.  xcv.  6;  Dan.  vi.  10);  or  prostration 
(Josh.  vii.  6  ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  ;  Neh.  viii.  6).  The 
bands  were  "  lifted  up,"  or  "  spread  out "  before 
the  Lord  (Ps.  xxviii.  2,  cxxxiv.  2 ;  Ex.  ix.  33, 
&c.  &c.)  In  the  Christian  Church  no  posture  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  excepting  that  of  kneeling  ; 
see  Acts  vii.  60  (St.  Stephen)  ;  ix.  40  (St.  Peter)  ; 
'  XX.  36,  xxi.  5  (St.  Paul) ;  perhaps  from  imitation  of 
the  example  of  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  (on  which 
occasion  alone  His  posture  in  prayer  is  recorded). 
In  after-times,  as  is  well  known,  this  posture  was 
varied  by  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  during  the  period  from  Easter  to 
Whit-Sunday,  in  order  to  commemorate  His  resur- 
rection, and  our  spiritual  resurrection  in  Him. 

(3.)  The  only  Fornn  of  Prayer  given  for  per- 
petual use  in  the  0.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
5-15,  connected  with  the  offering  of  tithes  and  first- 
fruits,  and  containing  in  simple  form  tlie  important 
elements  of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy, 
self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  future  blessing.  To 
this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  threefold  blessing  of 
Num.  vi.  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in  a  precatoiy 
form  ;  and  the  short  prayers  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  35, 
36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the 
former  of  which  was  the  germ  of  the  68th  Psalm. 

Indeed  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  oi 
songs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  although  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the 
historical  books,  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses,  tamjht 
to  the  children  of  L'rael  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43)  ;  his 
less  important  songs  after  tlie  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  1-19)  and  at  the  springing  oai  oi  tti9 
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water  (Num.  xxi.  17,  18);  the  Song  ot  Delbnui 
and  Barak  (Judg.  v.)  ;  tin:  Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Sam. 
ii.  1-10  (the  etlect  of  which  is  seen  by  reference  to 
the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song  of  David  (Ps. 
xviii.),  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  ixii.  But  after 
David's  time,  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Psalms, 
r.nd  the  poetical  form  of  the  Prophetic  books,  and 
of  the  prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have  tended 
to  fix  this  Psalmic  character  on  all  Jewish  prayer. 
The  effect  is  seen  plainly  in  the  fora.  of  Hezekih  s 
prayers  in  2  K.  xix.  15-19  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20. 

But  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  0.  T.,  the 
two  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  23-53),  <md  of 
Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  his  colleagues,  alter  the 
captivity  (Neh.  ix.  6-38). •  The  former  is  a  prayer 
for  God's  presence  with  His  people  in  time  of  na- 
tional defeat  (vers.  33,  34),  famine  or  pestilence 
(35-37),  war  (44,  45),  and  captivity  (46-50),  and 
with  each  individual  Jew  and  stranger  (41-43)  who 
may  worship  in  the  Temple.  The  latter  contains  a 
recital  of  all  God's  blessings  to  the  children  of  Israel 
from  Abraham  to  the  captivity,  a  confession  of  their 
continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedication  of  themselves 
to  the  Covenant.  It  is  clear  that  botli  are  likely 
to  have  exercised  a  strong  liturgical  influence,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  public  prayer  in  the 
Temple,  already  referred  to,  had  in  our  Lord's  time 
grown  into  a  kind  of  liturgy.  Before  and  during 
the  sacrifice  there  was  a  prayer  that  God  would 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  love  and  fear  Him  ;  then 
a  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the 
passages  written  on  their  phylacteries  [Front- 
lets] ;  next  three  or  four  prayers,  and  ascrip- 
tions of  glory  to  God  ;  and  the  blessing  from  Num. 
vi.  24-26,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  &c.,  closed  this 
service.  Afterwards,  at  the  offering  of  the  meat^ 
offering,  there  followed  the  singing  of  psalms,  regu- 
larly fixed  for  each  day  of  the  week,  or  specially 
appointed  for  the  great  festivals  (see  Bingham,  b. 
xiii.  ch.  V.  sect.  4).  A  somewhat  similar  liturgy 
formed  a  regular  part  of  the  Synagogue  worship,  in 
which  there  was  a  regulai"  minister,  as  the  leader  of 

prayer  (")-"l35fn  Hvti',  "legatus  ecclesiae");  and 
public  prayer,as  well  as  private,  was  the  special  object 
of  the  Proseuchae.  It  appears  also,  from  the  question 
of  the  disciples  in  Luke  xi.  1,  and  from  Jewish  tra- 
dition, that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day  gave  special 
forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  as  the  badge  of 
their  disci pleship  and  the  best  fruits  of  their  learning. 
All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  tho 
Lord's  Prayer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  b/  that 
of  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer 
recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the  beginning  of 
His  great  work  of  intercession.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and  most  uni- 
versal prayer;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for  special 
blessings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them  by  perfect 
resignation  to  God's  will ;  the  last,  dwelling  as  it 
does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorifi&ition  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  man  with  Him,  as  the  one 
object  of  prayer  and  life,  is  the  type  of  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  devotion.  The  Lord's  Prayei 
has  given  the  fonn  and  tone  of  all  ordinary  Chris- 
tian prayer ;  it  has  fixed,  as  its  leading  principles, 
simplicity  and  confidence  in  Our  Father,  community 
of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and  practical  reference 
to  our  own  life ;  it  has  shown,  as  its  true  objects, 
first  the  glory  of  God,  and  next  the  needs  of  mauC 
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To  the  intercessory  prayer,  we  may  tmce  up  its 

tvansceiidentel  elsment,  its  desire  of  that  commu- 
nion t.hrougi  >»9  with  the  nature  of  God,  which  is 
trie  secret  of  aK  ndividual  holiness,  and  of  all  com- 
uiunity  with  men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayei-s  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see 
Eph.  iii.  14-21 ;  Rom.  xvi.  25-27  ;  Phil.  i.  3-11 ; 
Col.  i.  9-15 ;  Heb.  siii.  20,  21 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11, 
iic),  than  in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
prayer,  which  from  the  beginning  became  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  unity  in  the  Church  (see  Acts  ii. 
42  ;  and  comp.  i.  24,  25,  iv.  24-30,  vi.  6,  xii.  5, 
xiii.  2,  3,  xvi.  25,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5),  although  doubt- 
less always  including  the  Lord's  Prayer,  probably 
in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form  and  style 
from  the  prayere  of  the  synagogues.  The  only  form 
given  (besides  the  very  short  one  of  Acts  i.  24,  25), 
dwelling  as  it  does  (Acts  iv.  24-30)  on  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  0.  T.  in  their  application  to  our  Lord, 
seems  to  mark  this  connexion.  It  was  probably  by 
degiees  that  they  assumed  the  distinctively  Chris- 
tian character. 

In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and  gi-anted  by 
God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  ailaptation  to 
the  period  of  His  dispensation,  to  which  they  belong. 
In  tlie  patriarchal  period,  they  have  the  simple  and 
cliilJlike  tone  of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple 
and  apparently  trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life. 
Such  are  the  prayers  of  Abraham  for  children 
(Gen.  XV.  2,  3)  ;  for  Ishmael  (xvii.  18)  ;  of  Isaac 
for  Rebekah  (xxv.  21)  ;  of  Abraham's  sei-vant  in 
Mesopotamia  (xxiv.  12-14)  ;  although  sometimes 
they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession,  as  with 
Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii.  23-32),  and  for 
Abimelech  (xx.  7,  17).  In  the  Mosaic  period 
they  assume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  national 
bearing ;  chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession  for  the 
chosen  people;  as  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  2,  xii.  13, 
xxi.  7);  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  5,  xii.  19,  23); 
by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17,  18);  by  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xix.  15-19) ;  by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xix.  4 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  20);  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix.  20,  21):  or  of 
prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr. 
£iv.  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  6-12).  More 
rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  12)  ;  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  K.  xx.  2) ;  the  intercession  of  vSamuel 
for  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  11,  35),  &c.  A  special  class 
are  those  which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  power;  as  by  Moses  (Ex.  viii.  12,  30, 
XV.  25)  ;  by  Elijah  at  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  20) 
and  Carmel  (1  K.  x^^ii.  36,  37);  by  Elisha  at 
Shunem  (2  K.  iv.  33)  and  Dothan  (vi.  17,  18); 
by  Isaiah  (2  K.  xx.  11) ;  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha 
(Acts  IX.  40)  ;  by  the  elders  of  the  Church  (James 
V.  14,  15,  16).  In  the  ]Sew  Testament  they  have 
n  more  directly  spiritual  bearing ;  such  as  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and  grace 
(Acts  iv.  24-30) ;  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Sa- 
maritan converts  (viii.  15);  of  Cornelius  for  guid- 
suice  (x.  4,  31) ;  of  the  Church  for  St.  Peter  (xii. 
5) ;  of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  (.xvi.  25)  ;  of  St.  Paul 
against  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  answered,  although 
not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii.  7-9),  &c.  It  would  seem 
the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to  encoui'age  all 
prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all  relations, 
2nd  for  all  righteous  objects.  [A.  B.] 

PRESENTS.    [Gifts.] 

PRESIDENT.     Sdrac,"  or  Sdrecd,  only  used 


"  "^l^D,  or  NS'ID  ;  TOKTKco? ;  princert- 
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Dan.  vi.,  the  Choldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  ShSttr, 
probably  from  Sara,  Zend,  a  "  head  "  (see  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  331).  2apairopas= /ce</>a\OT()uor  is  con- 
nected with  the  Sanskrit  siras  or  fj'ras,  and  u 
traced  in  Sargon  and  other  words  (EichofT,  Vergl, 
Spr.  p.  129,  415;  see  Her.  iii.  89,  where  l.e  csdls 
Satrap  a  Persian  word).  [H.  W.  P.] 

PRIEST  (iniS,  cohen  :  Upel-: :  sacerdos). 
Name. — It  is  unfortunate  tliat  there  Is  nothing 
like  a  consensus  of  interpretere  as  to  the  etymolog) 
of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning,  uncertain  as  far  as 
Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by  Gesenius 
{Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The 
Cohen  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to  the 
other.  This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  con- 
nects  the  latter  with  the   verb  |''3n  (hecin),  to 

array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Is.  Ixi.  10),  seeing  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  primaiy  office  of  the  priests  as 
arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  {^Alterthiim.  p. 
272).  According  to  Saalschiitz  {Archdol.  der  Hehr. 
c.  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  =  minister, 
and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  application  of 
the  name  (infra).  Bahr  (SymboHk,  ii.  p.  15)  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  root  =  3")p,  to  draw  near. 
Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of 
answering  most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of  the 
word.  In  the  precise  terminology  of  the  law,  it  is 
used  of  one  who  may  "  draw  near "  to  the  Divine 
Presence  (Ex.  xix.  22,  xxx.  20)  while  others  remain 
afar  otf,  and  is  applied  accordingly,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  as  those  who  were  alone 
authorized  to  otfer  sacrifices.  In  some  remarkable 
passages  it  takes  a  wider  range.  It  is  applied  to 
the  priests  of  other  nations  or  religions,  to  Mel- 
chizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  Potipherah  (Gen.  xii.  45), 
Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to  those  who  discharged  priestly 
functions  in  Israel  before  the  appointment  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (Ex.  xix.  22).  A  case  of  greater  diflS- 
culty  presents  itself  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the 
sons  of  David  are  described  as  priests  {Coh&nim), 
and  this  immediately  after  the  name  had  been 
applied  in  its  usual  sense  to  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
The  writer  of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  as  if  reluctant  to 
adopt  this  use  of  the  title,  or  anxious  to  guard 
against  mistake,  gives  a  psiiphrase,  "  the  sons  of 
David  were  first  at  the  king's  hand"  (A.  V.  "chief 
about  the  king  "  ).  The  LXX.  and  A.  V.  suppress 
the  difficulty,  by  ti-anslating  Cohanim  into  aiiXeip- 
Xai,  and  "  chief  officers."  The  Vulgate  more  ho- 
nestly gives  "  sacerdotes."  Luther  and  Covei-dale 
follow  the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give  "  priests."  The 
received  explanation  is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in 
what  is  assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  meaning, 
as  equivalent  to  rulers,  or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted 
sense,  that  the  sons  of  David  were  Vicarii  Regis  as 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  Vicarii  Dei  (comp.  Patrick, 
Michaelis,  Rosenmtiller,  in  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chr.  xviii. 
17).  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  ac- 
counts satisfactorily  for  the  use  of  the  same  title  lo 
two  successive  verses  in  two  entirely  different  senses. 
Ewald  accordingly  {Alterthiim.  p.  276)  sees  in  it 
an  actual  suspension  of  the  usual  law  in  favour  of 
members  of  the  royal  house,  and  finds  a  parallel 
instance  in  the  acts  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  and 
Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  15).  De  Wette  and  Gesenius,  in 
like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in  their 
turn  unsatisfactory,  iis  contradicting  the  whole 
spirit   and   policy   of   David's   leign,   which   wa: 
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throiighout  that  of  i-fTeioiice  for  the  Law  of  Je- 
horah,  and  the  priestly  order  wliich  it  established. 
A  conjecture  midway  between  these  two  extremes 
is  perhaps  peiaiiissible.  David  and  his  sons  may 
nave  been  admitted,  not  to  distinctively  priestly 
acts,  Such  as  burnmg  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood. 
To  wear_  the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi  14), 
at  the  time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of  the 
order  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  to  join  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been 
conceded,  with  no  deviation  from  the  law,  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  house.*  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  these  functions  (possibly  this  litur- 
gical retirement  from  public  life)  were  the  lot  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  who  did  not  come 
into  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  belonged,  by 
descent  or  incorporation,  f>  the  house  of  Nathan  as 
distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii.  12).  The 
very  name  Nathan,  connected,  a&  it  is,  with  Nethi- 
nim,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  [Nethinim.] 
The  title  Cohen  is  given  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5).  The  genealogy  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii.  includes  many  names — Levi, 
Eliezer,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli — which 
appear  elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood. 
The  mention  in  1  Esdr.  v.  5,  of  Joiakim  as  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel,  while  in  Neh.  xii.  10  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Josedek,  indicates, 
either  a  strange  confusion  or  a  connexion,  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood,  between  the  two  families.'' 
The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  parallel  cases  of 
Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx.  26),  where  the  LXX. 
gives  Upevs.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  use  of  the 
title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  that  the  synonym  "  at  the  king's  hand  " 
of  1  Chr.  xviii.  17  is  used  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  2  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph  as  "  prophesying"  under  their  head 
or  father,  and  of  the  relation  of  Asaph  himself  to 
David  in  the  choral  service  of  the  Temple. 

Origin. — The  idea  of  a  priesthood  connects  itself, 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the  consci- 
ousness, more  or  less  distinct,  ofein.  Men  feel  that 
they  have  broken  a  law.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach  it. 
They  crave  for  the  intervention  of  some  one  of  whom 
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»  The  apocryphal  literature  of  the  N.  T.,  worthless  as 
u  witness  to  a  fact,  may  perhaps  be  received  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  feeling  which  saw  in  the  house  and  lineage 
of  David  a  kind  of  quasi-sacerdotal  character.  Joseph, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  is  a  priest  living  in  the 
Temple  (Tlist.  Joseph,  c.  2,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc.). 
The  kindred  of  Jesus  are  recognized  as  taking  tithes  of  the 
people  {Evang.  Nicod.  i.  16,  ibid.).  In  what  approaches 
more  nearly  to  history,  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the 
Lonl,  la  admitted  (partly,  it  is  true,  as  a  Nazarlte)  into 
ihe  Holy  Place,  and  wears  the  linen  dress  of  the  priests 
'Hegeslpp.  ap.  Euseb.  R.  E.  li.  23).  The  extraordinary 
story  found  in  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Itjo-oOs,  represents  the  priests 
of  Jerusalem  as  electing  the  "Son  of  Joseph"  to  a  vacant 
office  In  the  priesthood,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  families 
had  been  so  closely  connected,  that  there  was  no  great 
deviation  from  usage  in  admitting  one  of  the  lineage  of 
David  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Augustine 
was  inclined  to  see  in  this  intermingling  of  the  royal  and 
priestly  lines  a  possible  explanation  of  the  apocryphal 
traditions  that  the  IVIother  of  the  Lord  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (c.  Faust,  xxiii.  9).  The  marriage  of  Aaron  him- 
self with  the  sister  of  the  prince  of  Judah  (Ex.  vil.  23), 
that  of  Jehoiada  with  Jehoshabeath  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  and 
jf  Joseph  with  one  who  was  "  cousin  "  to  a  daughter  of 
Aaron  (Luke  i.  36),  are  historical  instances  of  this  con- 
i>wiDn.  The  statement  of  Eutychius  (=  Sayd  Ibn  Batrik), 


they  can  think  tis  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  thavi 
themselves.  He  must  ofTm-  up  their  prayeis,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  tlieir  representative 
in  "  things  pertaining  unto  God."  =  He  may  be- 
come also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow)  the 
representative  of  God  to  man.  The  functions  of 
tlie  priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person. 
The  reverence  which  men  pay  to  one  who  bears 
this  consecrated  character  may  lead  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  claim 
to  fill  the  office  may  rest  on  characteristics  belong- 
ing only  to  the  individual  man,  or  confined  to  a 
single  family  or  tribe.  The  conditions  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  office  and  influence  of  the  priests,  as 
they  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  facts  of  all 
religions  of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they  occupy 
a  like  position  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of 
Israel. 

No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts, 
offer  sacrifices,  "  draw  near"  to  the  Lord  (Gen.  xii. 
8,  xviii.  23,  xxvi.  25,  xxxiii.  20).  To  the  eldest 
son,  or  to  the  favoured  son  exalted  to  the  place  of 
the  eldest,  belongs  the  "goodly  raiment"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  15),  the  "coat  of  many  colours"  (Gen. 
\xxvii.  3),  in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest 
trace  of  a  sacerdotal  vestment  ■*  (comp.  Blunt,  Scrip- 
tural Coincid.  i.  1  ;  Ugolini,  xiii.  138).  Once, 
and  once  only,  does  the  word  Cohen  meet  us  jis  be- 
longing to  a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Melchizedek  is  "  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  18).  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  an  historical  foundation  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
xiv.  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him  in  that 
offi(!e.  The  special  Divine  names  which  are  con- 
nected with  him  as  the  priest  of  "  the  most  high 
God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  render  it 
probable  that  he  rose,  in  the  strength  of  those  great 
thoughts  of  God,  above  the  level  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  Canaan.  In  him  A'braham  recognized  a 
faith  like  his  own,  a  life  more  entirely  consecrated, 
the  priestly  character  in  its  perfection  [comp.  Mel- 
CHIZedek].  In  the  worship  of  the  patriarchs  them- 
selves, the  chief  of  the  family,  as  such,  acted  as  the 


patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Selden,  De  Success.  Pont.  i.  13), 
that  Aristobulus  was  a  priest  of  the  house  of  David,  sug- 
gests a  like  explanation. 

•>  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  Augustine,  De  divers. 
Quaest.  Ixi. :  "  A  David  enim  in  duas  famillas,  regiam  et 
sacerdotalem,  orlgo  ilia  distributa  est,  quarura  duarum  fa- 
miliarum,  sicut  dictum  est,  regiam  descendens  Matthaeus, 
sacerdotalem  adscendens  Lucas  secutus  est,  ut  Uominus 
noster  Jesus  Christus,  rex  et  sacerdos  noster,  et  cogna- 
tionem  duceret  de  stlrpe  sacerdotali,  et  non  esset  tamen 
de  triuu  sacerdotali."  The  cognatio  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  marriage  of  Nathan  with  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Aaron. 

c  The  true  idea  of  the  priesthood,  as  distinct  from  all 
other  ministerial  functions  like  those  of  the  Levites.  is 
nowhere  given  more  distinttly  than  In  Num.  xvi.  5.  The 
priest  is  Jehovah's,  Is  "  holy,"  is  "  chosen,"  "  draws  near  " 
to  the  Lord.  In  all  these  points  he  represents  the  ideal 
life  of  the  people  (Ex.  xix.  3-6).  His  highest  act,  that 
which  is  exclusively  sacerdotal  (Num.  xvi.  40 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  18),  is  to  offer  the  incense  which  is  the  symbol  of 
the  prayers  of  the  worshippers  (Pe.  cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  vili.  3). 

o  In  this  sacerdotal,  dedicated  character  of  Joseph'i 
youth,  we  find  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  worde 
which  speak  of  him  as  "  the  separated  oze  "  "  the  N»- 
zarite"  (Nazir),  among  his  brethren  (Gen.  xliz.  26 ;  Ueut 
xxxiii.  16). 
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priest.  The  office  descended  with  the  birthright,  and 
miglit  apparently  be  transferred  with  it.  As  the 
family  expanded,  the  head  of  each  section  probably 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  The  thought  of  the 
special  consecration  of  the  fii-st-born  was  recognized 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (infra).  A  priesthood  of 
a  like  kind  continued  to  exist  in  other  Semitic 
tribes.  The  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  its  date, 
•gnores  altogether  the  institutions  of  Israel,  and  re- 
presents the  man  of  Uz  as  himself  "  sanctifying  " 
his  sons,  and  offering  burnt-offerings  (Job  i.  5). 
Jethro,  is  a  "  priest  of  Midian  "  (Ex.  ii.  16,  iii.  1), 
Balak  himself  offers  a  bullock  and  a  ram  upon  the 
seven  altars  on  Pisgah  (Num.  xxiii.  2,  &c.). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must 
have  been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one.  The  mar- 
riage of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
On — a  priest,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the 
goddess  Neith— (Gen.  xli.  45)  [Asenath],  the 
special  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  train- 
ing of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  vii. 
22) — all  this  must  have  impiessed  the  constitution, 
the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little  as 
we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of 
that  country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably 
distant  past  the  facts  which  belong  historically  to  a 
later  period,  and  in  doing  so,  we  find  coincidences 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be 
looked  on  as  accidental,  or  as  the  result  of  forces 
which  were  at  work,  independent  of  each  other, 
but  taking  parallel  directions.  As  circumcision  was 
common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod,  ii.  37),  so  the 
shaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  was  with  both 
part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood,  once 
for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Num.  viii.  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  re- 
stricted to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii.  37,  81  ; 
Plutarch,  De  Isid.  c.  4  ;  Juven.  vi.  533;  Ex.  xxviii. 
39  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  18).  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn 
by  the  Egyptian  priests  were  but  little  removed 
from  the  bare  feet  with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
went  into  the  sanctuary  (Herod,  ii.  37).  For  both 
there  were  multiplied  ablutions.  Both  had  a  public 
maintenance  assigned,  and  had  besides  a  large  share 
in  the  flesh  of  the  victims  offei-ed  (Herod.  I.  c). 
Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest.  In  both  the 
law  of  succession  was  hereditary  (ibid. ;  comp.  also 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Hebr.  c.  iii.  1,  5,  11  ;  Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  p.  116). 

Facts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for 
doubt  that  there  was  a  connexion  of  some  kind 
between  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel. 
The  latter  was  not,  indeed,  an  outgi-owth  or  imita- 
tion of  thi  former.  The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jehovah, 
the  one  Lora,  the  living  God,  of  whom  there  was 
no  foiTO  or  similitude,  presented  the  strongest  pos- 
sible contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols  of  the  poly- 
theism of  Egypt.  The  symbolism  of  the  one  was 
cosmic,  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  that  of  the  other, 
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chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual.  But 
looking,  as  we  must  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual  of 
the  Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  « 
people  who  were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a 
polytheism,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  educa- 
tion must  have  stai-ted  fiom  some  point  which  tht 
subjects  of  it  had  already  reached,  must  have  em- 
ployed the  language  of  symbolic  acts  and  rites  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar.  The  same  alpha- 
bet had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-fonns  employed 
as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering 
were  widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt  might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest 
against  the  religion  itself  at  once  less  startling  and 
more  attractive.* 

At  the  time  uf  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no 
priestly  caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacrifices 
(Ex.  v.  1,  3),  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood  of 
some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a  recognized  body 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (Ex. 
xix.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  were 
identical  with  the  "  young  men  of  the  children  ot 
Israel"  who  offered  burnt  -  offerings  and  peace- 
oflerings  (Ex.  xxiv.  5)  either  as  the  first-born,'  or 
as  representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  the 
purity  of  acceptable  worship  (comp.  the  analogous 
case  of"  tliP  voung  man  the  Levite  "  in  Judg.  xvii., 
and  Ewald,  Alterihum.  p.  273).  On  the  principle., 
however,  that  difference  of  title  implies  in  most 
cases  difference  of  functions,  it  appears  more  pro- 
bable that  the  "  young  men  "  were  not  those  who 
had  before  perfoimed  priestly  acts,  but  were  chosen 
by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  ministere  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth, 
the  stage  in  the  nation's  life  on  which  the  people 
were  then  entering  (Keil,  t«  he.').  There  are  signs 
that  the  priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already 
dealt  with  as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  system. 
Though  they  were  known  as  those  that  "come 
near"  to  the  Lord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not 
peraiitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence  on  Sinai. 
They  cannot  "  sanctify  "  themselves  enough  to  en- 
dure that  trial.  Aaron  alone,  the  future  high-priest, 
but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  with  Moses 
into  the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable  also  that 
at  this  transition-stage,  when  the  old  order  was 
passing  away,  and  the  new  was  not  yet  established, 
there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  tilth,  wider  and 
higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  petple  was  to  be 
"a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Ex.  xix.  6).  The  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  nation  was,  that  it  was  to  be  as  a  priest 
and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  were 
called  to  a  universal  priesthood  (comp.  Keil,  m  too.). 
As  a  people,  however,  they  needed  a  long  discipline 
before  they  could  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
drew  back  from  their  high  vocation  (Ex.  xx.  18-21). 
As  for  other  reasons  so  also  for  this,  that  the  central 
truth  required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  for  its  out- 
ward expi-ession,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be 
to  the  nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind. 
The  position  given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  priest- 
hood indicated  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  it  was 
subordinate,  not  primary,  a  means  and  not  an  end. 


«  Fcr  a  temperate  discussion  of  the  connexion  between 
the  cuUus  of  Israel  and  that  of  Egypt,  on  views  opposed 
toSpeccer,  see  Biihr's  Symbolik;  Eirileit  (J4,  Ii.  c.  i.  }3); 
aud  Fairbairn's  Typology  of  Scripture  (b.  iii.  c.  3,  $3). 

f  The  'I'argums  both  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  give 
"Hrsl-bom"  as  an  pquivalent  (Saubert,  De  Sacerd.  Hebr. 
'ji  ITitoUni,  Tha.  rli.  2 ;  comp.  also  xlli.  135).    Jewish 


Interpreters  (Saadias,  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra)  take  the  samt 
view ;  and  the  Talmud  {Sevach.  xlv.  4)  expressly  assert* 
the  priesthood  of  the  first-born  in  the  pre-Mosaic  times 
It  has,  however,  been  denied  by  Vitrlnga  and  ethers 
(Comp.  Babr's  SymboWc,  ii.  4  ;  Selden,  De  Synidr.  i  Ii 
De  Succett.  I'orU.  c.  i.). 
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li'A  iti  tlw  first  proclimatinii  of  the  great  laws  of 
duty  iQ  the  Decalogue  (Kx.  xx.  1-17),  nor  in  the 
applications  of  tliose  laws  to  the  chief  contingencies 
of  the  people's  life  in  the  wildei'ness,  does  it  find  a 
pLice.  It  appears  together  with  the  Arit  and  the 
Tabernacle,  as  talcing  its  position  in  the  education 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  toward  the  maik 
of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to  con- 
sider it. 

Consecration. — The  functions  of  the  High-priest, 
the  position  and  history  of  the  Levites  as  the  con- 
secrated tribe,  have  been  discussed  fully  under  those 
heads.  It  leniains  to  notice  the  characteristic  facts 
connected  with  "  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  as 
standing  between  the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  sub- 
bequent  dedication  of  the  Levites,  that  of  the 
priests  involved  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A  special 

word  (K^lp,  kadash)  was  appropriated  to  it.    Their 

old  garments  were  laid  aside.  Their  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water  (Ex.  xxix.  4;  Lev.  viii.  6) 
and  anointed  with  the  perfumed  oil,  prepared  after 
a  prescribed  foirnula,  and  to  be  used  for  no  lower 
purposes  (Ex.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  22-33).  The  new 
garments  belonging  to  their  office  were  then  put  on 
them  {infra).  The  truth  that  those  who  intercede 
for  others  must  themselves  have  been  reconciled, 
was  indicated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  as  a  sin- 
oHering,  on  which  they  solemnly  laid  their  hands, 
as  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  which  had  attached 
to  them  (Ex.  xxix.  10;  Lev.  viii.  18).  The  total 
surrender  of  their  lives  was  represented  by  the  ram 
slain  as  a  burnt-oiTering,  a  "  sweet  savour "  to  Je- 
Irovah  (Ex.  xxix.  18 ;  Lev.  viii.  21).  The  blood  of 
these  two  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  offered  to  the 
Lord.  The  blood  of  a  third  victim,  the  ram  of  con- 
secration, was  used  for  another  purpose.  With  it 
Moses  sprinkled  the  right  ear  that  was  to  be  open 
to  the  Divine  voice,  the  right  hand  and  the  right 
foot  that  were  to  be  active  in  divine  ministrations 
(Ex.  xxix.  20 ;  Lev.  viii.  23,  4).  Lastly,  as  they  were 
to  be  the  exponents,  not  only  of  the  nation's  sense 
of  guilt,  but  of  its  praise  and  thanksgiving,  Moses 
was  to  •'  fill  their  hands  "''  with  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread  and  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  which  they 
"-ere  to  present  before  the  Lord  as  a  wave-offering. 
The  whole  of  this  mysterious  ritual  was  to  be  re- 
peated for  seven  days,  during  which  they  remained 
within  the  Tabernacle,  separated  from  the  people, 
and  not  till  then  was  the  consecration  perfect  (comp. 
on  the  meaning  of  all  these  acts  Bahr,  Stjmholik,  ii. 
3.  V.  §2).  Moses  himself,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Unseen  King,  is  the  consecrator,  the  sacrificer 
throughout  these  ceremonies  ;  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  others  receive  their  office,  he  has  for  the 
time  a  higher  priesthood  than  that  of  Aaron  (Selden, 
De  Synedr.  i.  16;  Ugolini,  xii.  3).  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  which  runs  through  the  history 
of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself  of 
the  priestly  office  and  transfers  it  to  another.     The 
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8  The  sons  of  Aaron,  it  may  be  noticed,  were  simply 
tprinkled  wiib  the  precious  oil  (Lev.  vill.  30).  Over 
Aaron  himself  it  was  poured  till  it  went  down  to  the 
Skirts  of  his  clothing  (Ibid.  12  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2). 

*>  This  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  essential 
part  of  the  consecration ;  a:ri  the  Hebrew,  "  to  fill  the 
hdnd,''  Is  accordingly  used  as  a  synonyrae  for  "  to  con- 
secrate "  (Ex.  xxix.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 

■  Ewald  {Alterthum.  p.  289-291)  writes  as  if  the  cere- 
monies of  consecration  were  repeated  on  the  admission  of 
every  priest  to  the  performance  of  his  functions ;  nnt 
'bij9  is  on  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  Ex.  x.xi:.  and 


feet  that  he  haa  been  a  priest,  was  meiged  in  his 
work  as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  the  iangvage  ol 
a  later  period  was  the  word  Cohen  applied  to  him 
(Ps.  xcix.  6). 

The  consecrated  character  thus  imparted  did  not 
need  renewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritwice 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  all  the  cen- 
turies that  followed.  We  do  not  read  of  its  being 
renewed  in  the  ca.se  of  any  individual  priest  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.'  Only  when  the  line  of  succession 
was  broken,  and  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam  intruded 
the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the  sacred  office,  do 
we  find  the  re-appearance  of  a  like  form  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  9),  of  the  same  technical  word.  The  previous 
history  of  .leroboam  and  the  character  of  the  worship 
which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  also,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  some  extent,  Egyp 
tian  in  its  origin. 

Dress. — The  "  sons  of  Aaron  "  thus  dedicated 
were  to  wear  during  their  ministrations  a  special 
apparel — at  other  times  apparently  they  wore  the 
common  dress  of  the  people.  The  material  was 
linen,  but  that  word  included  probably,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  the  byssus,  and  the 
cotton  stuffs  of  that  country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42  ;  comp. 
Cotton).!  Linen  drawers  from  the  loins  to  the 
thighs  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedness."  The  vere- 
cutidia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other 
places  (Ex.  xx.  26,  xxviii.  42)  was  probably  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  fouler  fonns  of  nature- 
worship,  as  e.  g.  in  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimo- 
nides.  More  Nemchim,  iii.  45,  in  Ugolini,  xiii.  p, 
385),  and  possibly  also,  in  some  Egyptian  rites 
(Herod,  ii.  60).  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the 
cetoneth,  or  close-fitting  cassock,  also  of  fine  linen, 
white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  chess-board  pattern 
on  it  (Bahr,  Symh.  ii.  c.  iii.  §2).  This  came  nearly 
to  the  feet  (iroSiijprjs  x''''<i"'>  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  7, 
§1),  and  was  to  be  woven  in  its  garment-shape  (not 
cut  out  and  then  sewed  together),  like  the  x^'''^" 
&pf>a<(>os  of  John  xix.  23,  in  which  some  inter- 
preters have  even  seen  a  token  ot  the  priesthood  of 
him  who  wore  it  (Ewald,  Gesch.  v.  177  ;  Ugolini, 
xiii.  p.  218).''  The  white  cassock  was  gathered 
round  the  body  with  a  girdle  of  needlework,  into 
which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of  the  high- 
priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  were  intermingled 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  foim  of  flowers 
(Ex.  xxviii.  39,  40,  xxxix.  2  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  17- 
19).  Upon  their  heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or 
bonnets  (in  the  English  of  the  A.  V.  the  two  words 
are  synonymous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen.  These  garments  they  might  wear 
at  any  time  in  the  Temple,  whetluer  on  duty  or 
not,  but  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  them  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  V.  5,  §7).  When  they  became  soiled,  they 
were  not  washed  or  used  again,  but  torn  up  to 
make  wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabeitiacle  (Selden, 
De  Synedr.  xiii.  11).  They  had  besides  them  other 
"  clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  simpler, 


Lev.  viii.  are  not  historical,  but  embody  the  customs  of  a 
later  period.  Bahr  (SpmboUk,  1.  c.)  leaves  it  as  an  open 
question,  and  treats  it  as  of  no  moment. 

j  The  reason  for  fixing  on  this  material  is  given  in  Ez. 
xliv.  18;  but  the  feeling  that  there  was  something  un- 
clean in  clothes  made  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal 
was  common  to  other  nations.  Egypt  has  been  alreaJy 
mentioned.  The  Arab  priests  in  the  time  of  Mahomet 
wore  linen  orly  (Ewald,  Alterth.  p.  289). 

k  Here  alsc  modem  Eastern  customs  preseat  an  aralog; 
in  the  woven,  seamless  iKram  worn  by  the  Me:'«A  ptlgrliEit 
(Ewald,  Altertk.  p.  280). 
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Dress  o!  KgypHfUi  Priests.    (WUkinson.) 


But  are  not  described  (Ex.  xxxi.  10  ;  Ez.  xlii.  14). 
In  all  their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  bare- 
footed." Then,  as  now,  this  was  the  strongest  recog- 
nition of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy  place  which  the  Oriental 
mind  could  think  of  (Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15),  and 
throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Temple  service, 


p.  405),  it  was  scnipulously  adhered  to.'^  In  thi 
earlier  liturgical  costume,  the  ephod  is  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  the  high-priest  only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6- 
12,  xxxix.  2-5).  Al  a  later  period  it  is  used  appa- 
rently by  all  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  and 
even  by  othei-s,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  engaged  in 
religious  ceremonial  (2  Sam.  vi.  14).     [Ephod.] 

Regulations. — The  idea  of  a  consecrated  life, 
which  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset,  was  canied 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  Each  probably 
had  a  symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Collec- 
tively they  formed  an  education  by  which  the 
power  of  distinguishing  between  things  holy  and 
profane,  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and 
so  ultimately  between  moral  good  and  evil,  was 
awakened  and  developed  (Ezek.  xliv.  23).  Be- 
fore they  entered  the  tabernacle  they  were  to  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  (Exod.  xxx.  17-21, 
xl.  30-32).  During  the  time  of  their  ministiation 
they  were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev. 
X.  9;  Ez.  xliv.  21).  Their  function  was  to  be 
more  to  them  than  the  ties  of  friendship  or  o^ 
blood,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  iei«, 
tionships  (six  degrees  are  specified,  Lev.  xxi.  1-5 ; 
Ez.  xliv.  25),  they  were  to  make  no  mourning 
for  the  dead.  The  high-priest,  as  carrying  the 
consecrated  life  to  its  highest  point,  was  to  be 
above  the  disturbing  power  of  human  sorrow  even 
Dress  of  Egyptian  HigU-i'riest  jq  these  instances.     Customs  which  appear  to  have 

been  common  in  other  priesthoods  were  (probably 
tven  though  it  drew  upon  them  the  scorn  of  the  for  that  i-eason)  forbidden  them.  They  were  not 
heathen  (Juven.  (S'a^.  vi.  159),  and  seriously  tfTected  to  shnve  their  heads.  They  were  to  go  tlirough 
tne  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolini,  viii.  p.  976,  xiii.    their   ministrations  with   the  serenioy  of  a  reve- 

'  This  Ig  inferred  (1)  from  the  absence  of  any  directton  >>  Bahr  {Symholik,  li.  c.  ili.  }1, 2)  finds  a  iny»,':c  meaning 
?« to  a  covering  for  the  feet ;  (2)  from  the  later  custom;!  in  tbe  number,  material,  colour,  shape,  ot  the  priestly 
;31  from  the  universal  feeling  of  the  East.  Shoes  wore  1  vestments,  discusses  each  point  elaborately,  and  vl\v«lU  U) 
worn  as  a  protection  agaicst  defilement  In  a  sanctcciy  J3  od  tne  airrerencet  between  them  ani  thoie  "t  ux 
(here  wr«  nothing  that  could  defile.  '  Kgyi'tifuj  prieiitliou<U 
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■ential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic  wildiiess  which 
led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their  despair  to  maice 
cuttings  in  tlieir  flesh  (Lev.  six.  28;  1  K.  xviii. 
23),  and  carried  those  of  whom  Atys  was  a  type 
to  a  inor<!  terrible  mutilation  (Deut.  xxiii.  1). 
The  same  thought  found  expression  in  two  other 
forms  affecting  tlie  priests  of  Israel.  The  priest 
was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  representative  of  other 
men,  was  to  be  physically  as  well  as  liturgically 
perfect."  As  the  victim  was  to  be  without 
blemish  so  also  was  the  sacrificer  (comp.  Bahr, 
Symbol,  ii.  c.  ii.  §3).  The  law  specified  in  broad 
outlines  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi.  17-21), 
and  these  were  such  as  impaired  the  purity,  or  at 
least  the  dignity,  of  the  ministrant.  The  morbid 
casuis#.y  of  the  later  rabbis  drew  up  a  list  of  not 
less  than  142  faults  or  infirmities  which  involved 
permanent,  of  22  which  involved  temporary  de- 
privation from  the  priestly  office  (Carpzov.  App. 
CritiG.  p.  92,  93 ;  Ugolini,  xii.  54,  xiii.  903) ;  and 
the  original  synilwlism  of  the  principle  (Philo,  De 
Vict,  and  De  Monarch,  ii.  5)  was  lost  in  the 
prurient  minuteness  which,  here  as  elsewhere, 
oflen  makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a  some- 
what repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  approximate,  in  the  conditions 
it  laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules 
of  Judaism,  it  was  yet  careful  to  reject  the  Jewish 
principles,  and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the 
grounds  of  expediency  {Constt.  Apost.  77,  78). 
The  marriages  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like 
manner,  hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There 
is.  indeed,  no  evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been 
asserted  that  either  the  high-priest  (Philo,  De 
Monarch,  ii.  11,  ii.  229,  ed.  Mang. ;  Ewald,  AUerth. 
p.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugolini,  xii.  52) 
were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  of  their 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarned,  and  it  is 
ceitain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  un- 
chaste woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  the 
widow  of  any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi.  7,  14;  Ezek. 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of 
an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted  in 
the  law ;  and  hence  the  reforming  zeal  of  a  later 
time  compelled  all  who  had  contracted  such  marri- 
ages to  put  away  their  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18), 
and  counted  the  offspring  of  a  priest  and  a  woman 
taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  10,  xi.  4 ;  c.  Apion.  i.  7),  even  though  the 
priest  himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function 
(Ugolini,  xii.  924).  The  high-priest  was  to  carry 
the  same  idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to 
marry  none  but  a  virgin  in  the  first  freshness  of 
her  youth  (Lev.  xxi.  13).  Later  casuistiy  fixed 
the  age  within  the  uan'ow  limits  of  twelve  and 
twelve  and  a  half  (Carpzov.  App.  Grit.  p.  88).  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  necessity  fi-om  these  regu- 
lations, that  the  legitimacy  of  every  priest  dependad 
on  his  genealogy.  A  single  missing  or  faulty  link 
WJuld  vitiate  the  whole  succession.  To  those  gene- 
alogies, accordingly,  extending  back  unbroken  for 
2000  years,  the  priests  could  point,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Joseph,  c.  Apion. 
i.  7).  In  later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might 
live — Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece — he  was  to  send  the 
register  of  all  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem 
(JFhid.).     They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful 
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or  disputed  case  (Ezr.  ii.  62  ;  Neh.  vii.  64y.  lu 
them  was  registered  the  name  of  eveiy  mother  as 
well  as  of  every  father  (ibid. ;  coinp.  also  the 
story  already  referred  to  in  Suidas,  u.  v.  'Itj^oCj). 
It  was  the  distinguishing  t^ark  of  a  priest,  not  of 
the  Aaronic  line,  that  he  was  airirwp,  aij.iiru'p, 
ayfuea\6yT]Tos  (Heb.  vii.  3),  with  no  father  or 
mother  named  as  the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might 
enter  upon  their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the 
law,  as  that  of  the  Levites  was.  Theii-  ollicc  did 
not  call  for  the  same  degree  of  physical  strength  ; 
and  if  twenty-five  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  viii.  i:4)  and  twenty  in  that  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  27)  was  the  appointed  age  for  the 
latter,  the  former  were  not  likely  to  be  kept 
waiting  till  a  later  period.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  indeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  yet 
earlier  age.  The  boy  Aristobulus  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ministered  in  the  Temple  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  the  admired  of  all  observers,  and  thus  stirred 
the  treacherous  jealousy  of  Herod  to  remove  so 
dangerous  a  rival  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3,  §3).  This 
may  have  been  exceptional,  but  the  language  of  the 
rabbis  indicates  that  the  special  consecration  of  the 
priest's  life  began  with  the  opening  years  of  man- 
hood. As  soon  as  the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek 
the  young  candidate  pi'esented  himself  before  the 
Council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was 
carefully  inspected.  If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges, 
Le  left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek 
another  calling :  if  all  was  right  so  far,  another 
ordeal  awaited  him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to 
determine  whether  he  was  subject  to  any  one  of 
the  144  defects  which  would  invalidate  his  priestly 
acts.  If  he  was  found  free  from  all  blemish,  he 
was  clad  in  the  white  linen  tunic  of  the  priests,  and 
entered  on  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the 
examination  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated 
to  the  half-menial  office  of  separating  the  sound 
wood  for  the  altar  fiom  that  which  was  decayed 
and  worm-eaten,  but  was  not  deprived  of  the 
emoluments  of  his  oflice  (Lightfoot,  Temple  Service, 
c.  6). 

Functions. — The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Israel 
was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by 
the  Mosaic  institutions  than  any  other  element  of 
the  national  life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites — 
less  defined,  and  therefore  more  capable  of  expan- 
sion— altered,  as  has  been  shown  [Levites],  from 
age  to  age ;  but  those  of  the  priests  continued 
throughout  substantially  the  same,  whatever  changes 
might  be  brought  about  in  their  social  position  and 
organization.  The  duties  described  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus  are  the  same  as  those  recognized  in  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  as  those  which  the  prophet- 
priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  his  vision  of  the  Temple  of 
the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high-priest,  wen 
to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  bj 
day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  12.;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11),  tc 
feed  the  golden  lamp  outside  the  veil  with  oi: 
(Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  accom- 
panied with  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering,  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  38-44). 
These  were  the  fixed,  invai-iable  duties ;  but  then 
chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand 
to  do  the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  peniteut, 


o  The  Idea  of  the  perfect  body,  as  symbolising  the  holy 
aoaL  V7as,  as  might  tx    ucpected,  wide-spread  Jimons  the 


religions  of  beatlienism.    "  Sacerdos  non  tut«gri  oorporb 
quasi  laali  oniinis  res  vltandu  est"  (Seneje,  Controv    »  3) 
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or  rejoiciiig  iwaelite.  The  worshipper  might  cctne 
at  any  tijne.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a 
bullock,  it  was  the  priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim, 
to  place  the  wood  upon  the  altar,  to  light  the 
tire,  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with  the  blood  (Lev. 
i.  5).  If  he  were  poor  and  brought  a  pigeon,  the 
priest  was  to  wring  its  neck  (Lev.  i.  15).  In 
eita3r  case,  he  was  to  burn  the  meat-offeviog  and 
the  peace-offering  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice 
(Lev.  ii.  2,  9,  iii.  11).  After  the  birth  of  every 
child,  the  mother  was  to  come  with  her  sacrifice 
of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev.  xii.  6  ;  Luke  ii. 
22-24),  and  was  thus  to  be  purified  from  her 
uncleanness.  A  husbimd  who  suspected  his  wife 
of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  and 
it  belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of 
jealousy  as  an  ordeal,  and  to  pronounce  the  fonnula 
of  execration  (Num.  v.  11-31).  Lepers  were  to 
come,  day  by  day,  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
priest's  inspection,  that  he  might  judge  whether 
they  were  clean  or  unclean,  and  when  they  were 
healed  perform  for  them  the  ritual  of  purification 
(Lev.  xiii.  xiv.,  and  comp.  Mark  i.  44).  All  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  law  looked  on  as  defile- 
ments or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by  a 
sacrifice,  which  the  priest,  of  course,  had  to  offer 
(Lev.  XV.  1-33).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators 
for  those  who  were  labouring  under  the  sense  of 
guilt,  so  they  were  to  help  others  who  were  striv- 
ing to  attain,  if  only  for  a  season,  the  higher 
standard  of  a  consecrated  life.  The  Nazarite  was 
to  come  to  them  with  his  sacrifice  and  his  wave- 
olferiiig  (Num.  vi.  1-21). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  character 
were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and  probably  could 
not  be,  the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They 
were  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of 
the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  1 1 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xv. 
3;  Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The  "priest's  lips"  (in 
the  language  of  the  last  prophet  looking  back  upon 
the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to  "  keep  knowledge  " 
(Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  the  whole  history,  with 
the  exception  of  the  periods  of  national  apostasy, 
these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed  the  daily 
life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The  thi-ee 
great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however,  their 
seasons  of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims  who 
came  up  by  tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the  feast, 
came  each  with  his  sacrifices  and  oblations.  The 
work  at  such  times  was,  on  some  occasions  at  least, 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  priests  in  attendance, 
ind  the  Levites  had  to  be  called  in  to  help  them 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  14).  Other  acts  of 
the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were,  wei-e 
less  distinctively  sacerdotiil.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  ;  and  that  this 
part  of  their  office  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a 
special  formula  of  benediction  was  provided  (Num. 
vi.  22-27).  During  the  journeys  in  the  wilder- 
ness it  belonged  to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  with  a  pui-ple  or  scai-let 
cloth  before  the  Levites  might  approach  them 
(Num.  iv.  5-15).  As  the  people  started  on  each 
day's  mai'ch  they  were  to  blow  "  an  alarm  "  with 


p  In  this  case,  however,  the  trumpets  were  or  nuns 
horns,  not  of  silver. 

q  Jost  (Judenth.  i.  153)  regards  the  war-priest  as  belong- 
ing to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later  Rabbis,  not  to  the 
hibtorical  constitution  of  Israel.  Deut.  xx.  2,  however, 
mppiles  ;iie  germ  out  of  which  such  an  office  might  tM>- 
bonllj  gMw.    .ludas  Maccabaeus.  iu  his  wars,  does  waM 
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lohg  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8), — with  t;;-'  tf 
the  whole  multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  T/itJ) 
one  if  there  was  to  be  a  special  council  of  the 
elders  and  princes  of  Israel.  With  the  same  m* 
struments  they  were  to  proclaim  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  solemn  days,  and  days  of  gladness 
(Num.  X.  10)  ;  and  throughout  all  the  changes 
in  the  religious  history  of  Israel  this  adhered  to 
them  as  a  characteristic  marK.  Other  instruments 
of  music  might  be  used  by  the  more  highly  trained 
Levites  and  the  schools  of  the  Prophets,  but  the 
trumpets  belonged  only  to  the  priests.  They  blew 
them  in  the  solemn  march  round  Jericho  P  (Josh, 
vi.  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Judah  waged 
against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  \h),  when  they 
summoned  the  people  to  a  solemn  penitential  fast 
(Joel  ii.  1,  15).  In  the  service  of  the  second 
temple  theie  were  never  to  be  less  than  21  or 
more  than  84  blowers  of  trumpets  present  in  the 
temple  daily  (Ugolini,  xiii.  p.  1011).  The  presence 
of  the  priests  on  the  field  of  battle  for  this  purpose, 
often  in  large  numbers,  armed  for  war,  and  sharing 
in  the  actual  contest  (1  Chr.  xii.  23,  27 ;  2  Chr. 
.XX.  21,  22),  led,  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history,  to  the  special  appointment  at  such  times  of 
a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  high-priest,  and  standing  next 
but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  precedence  (comp. 
Ugolini,  xii.  1031,  De  Sacerdote  Castrensi;  and 
xiii.  S?!).* 

Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deuteronomy 
which  might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as 
the  educatoi-s  and  civilizers  of  the  people.  They 
were  to  act  (whether  individually  or  collectively 
does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
the  more  difficult  controvereies  in  criminal  or  civil 
cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  A  special  reference  was 
to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of  undetected  murder, 
and  they  were  thus  to  check  the  vindictive  blood- 
feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  likely  to 
occasion  (Deut.  xxi.  5).  It  must  remain  doubtful, 
however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during 
the  stoi-ms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  re- 
mained probably  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance 
through  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  priests. 
Zealous  reformers  kept  this  before  them  as  an  ideal 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7-9,  xix.  8-10;  Ez.  xliv.  24),  but  the 
special  stress  laid  on  the  attempts  to  realize  it  shows 
that  they  were  exceptional.' 

Maintenance. — Functions  such  as  these  wei'e 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activities  oi 
men.  At  first  the  small  number  of  the  priests 
must  have  made  the  work  almost  unintermittent, 
and  even  when  the  system  of  rotation  had  been 
adopted,  the  periodical  absences  from  home  could 
not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  h.ad  they 
been  dependent  on  their  own  labours.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed 
had  they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  Indus, 
tries.  It  may  have  been  intended  (supra)  that  their 
time,  when  not  liturgically  employed,  should  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Law,  or  to  instructing  others  in  it. 
On  these  grounds  therefore  a  distinct  provision  was 


tie  war-priest  was  said  to  do  (1  Mace.  iii.  56). 

'  The  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  probably 
been  unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  Michaells,  who  aiic 
at  bringing  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the  standard  oi 
nicidern  expediency  (Comm.  on  Laws  of  Moics,  i.  35-61), 
as  they  have  ueen  unduly  depreciated  by  SoAlscbtitz  and 
Jahn. 
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made  for  them.  This  consisted* — (1)  o"  one-tentl 
of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid  to  ta«  Levit«s, 
one  per  cent.  t.  e.  on  the  whole  produce  of  the 
country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special 
tithe  every  third  yeai-  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
(3)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of  man 
or  beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).*  (4)  Of  the  redejup- 
tion-money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or  thiiigs 
specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvil.).  (5) 
Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  what  may  be  de- 
scribed Bs  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  func- 
tions, the  shew-bread,  the  flesh  of  the  burnt- 
offering:?,  peace-offerings,  trespass-oH'erings  (Num. 
xviii.  8-14;  Lev.  vi.  26,  29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in 
particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and  the  wave-breast 
(Lev.  X.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of 
the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii.  19  ; 
Lev.  ii.  14  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as 
"  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  partake 
(Lev.  vi.  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sous  and 
daughters  (Lev.  x.  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for 
their  home-born  slaves,  to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  .xxii. 
1 1).  The  stranger  and  the  hired  sei-vant  were  in 
all  cases  excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Ciuiaan  the  priestly  families  had 
thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with  "suburbs"  or 
pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks  (Josh.  xxi.  13-19). 
VVhile  the  Levites  were  scattered  over  all  the 
conquered  country,  the  cities  of  the  priests  were 
within  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin, 
and  this  concentration  was  not  without  its  influence 
on  their  subsequent  history.  [Comp.  Levites.] 
These  provisions  were  obviously  intended  to  secure 
the  religion  of  Israel  against  the  dangers  of  a  caste 
of  pauper-priests,  needy  and  dependent,  and  unable 
to  bear  their  witness  to  the  true  faith.  They  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order.  Even  in  the  ideal 
state  contemplated  by  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
the  I.evite  (here  probably  used  generically,  so  as  to 
include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked  out  as  an 
object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and  the 
widow  (Deut.  xii.  12, 19,  xiv.  27-29).  During  the 
long  peiiods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  pro- 
bably paid  with  even  less  regularity  than  they  were 
in  the  more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the 
return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  10  ;  Mai.  iii. 
8-10).  The  standard  of  a  priest's  income,  even  in 
the  earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).  Large  por- 
tions of  the  priestiiood  fell,  vmder  the  kingdom,  into 
a  state  of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  36).  The 
clinging  evil  throughout  their  history  was  not  that 
they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
sank  into  the  state  from  which  the  Law  was  in- 
tended to  preserve  them,  and  so  came  to  "  teach  for 
hire"  (Mic.  iii.  11 ;  comp.  Saalschiitz,  Archaologie 
der  Hehrder,  ii.  344-355). 

Classification  and  Statistics. — The  earliest  his- 
torical trace  of  any  division  of  the  priesthood,  and 
coiTesponding  cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an 
earlier  division,  even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into 
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•  The  later  Rabbis  enumerate  no  less  than  twenty-foar 
soiirces  of  emolument.  Of  these  the  chief  only  are  glvet 
here  (Ugolini,  xiii.  1124). 

'  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  tbe  Law,  by  recognizing  the 
nibstltntion  of  the  Jjevites  for  the  first-born,  and  orderlog 
rayinent  only  for  lUe  small  number  of  the  latter  in  excess 


eight  hou.ses  (Gem.  Hieros.  Taanith,  in  Ugolini, 
xiii.  873),  augmented  during  the  period  of  th« 
Shiloh-woiship  to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Eleazn? 
and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  equality 
It  is  hardly  conceivable,  liowever,  that  there  couIq 
have  been  any  rotation  of  sei-viee  while  the  numbei 
of  priests  was  so  .small  iis  it  must  have  been  duiing 
the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  if  we 
believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  of 
realizing  in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron 
weie  able  to  sustain  all  the  burden  of  the  worship 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  sacrifices  of  indi\idual 
Israelites,  may,  it  is  true,  suggest  the  thought  that 
possibly  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  sonship  by  adoption  may  have  extended  the 
title  of  the  "  Sons  of  Aaron  "  beyond  the  limifs  of 
lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  there  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  Jewish  tradition.  Nowhere  m 
the  later  history  do  we  find  any  dispropoition  like 
that  of  three  priests  to  22,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  supervision  over  those  that  "  kept  the  charge  oi 
the  sanctuary,"  entrusted  to  Eleazar  (Num.  iii.  32), 
implies  that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  besides 
Ithamar  and  his  children,  while  these  very  keepers 
of  the  sanctuary  are  identified  in  ver.  38  with  the 
sons  of  Aaron  who  are  encamped  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen  cities  to  those 
who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more  than  forty 
years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priesthood 
were  not  intended  to  be  always  in  attendance  at  the 
Tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fixed 
peiiods  ordy  of  service.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  number  on  the  accession  of  David 
from  the  facts  (1)  that  not  less  than  3700  tendered 
their  allegiance  to  him  while  he  was  as  yet  reigning 
at  Hebron  over  Judah  only  (1  Chr.  xii.  27),  and 
(2)  that  one-twenty-fourth  part  were  sufficient  for 
all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and  more  frequentei', 
woiship  which  he  established.  To  this  reign  be- 
longed accordingly  the  division  of  the  priesthood 
into   the    four-and-twenty    "  cx?urses "    or    orders 

(mp?nJD,  Siaip4ff€is,  i<pT]fJi.€plai,  1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19 ; 

2  Chr.  xxiii.  &;  Luke  i.  5),  each  of  which  was  to 
serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  further 
assignment  of  special  services  during  the  week  was 
determined  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each  course  ap- 
peals to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  successors 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  8  ;  Ugolini,  xiii.  319).  In  this  divi- 
sion, however,  the  two  great  priestly  houses  did  not 
stand  on  an  equality.  The  descendants  of  Ithamar 
were  found  to  have  fewer  representatives  than 
those  of  Eleazar,"  and  sixteen  coui'ses  accordingly 
weie  assigned  to  the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  4  ;  comp.  Carpzov.  App.  Cnt.  p.  98). 
The  division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the  typic<al 
number  of  the  priesthood.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  airangemcnt   was   to   some  extent 


of  the  former,  deprived  Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  large  suia 
which  would  otherwise  have  accrued  to  them  (Num.  ill 
44-51). 

"  This  diminution  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hovhnl  anj 
rhinel.as  (Ps.  busviii.  61),  partly  by  ihemasETcrc  at  Ktb. 
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elastic.  Any  piiest  might  be  present  at  any  t.me, 
and  even  perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  those  who  were 
officiating  in  their  course  (Ugolini,  xiii.  881),  and 
at  the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on 
special  occasions  like  the  opening  of  the  Temple, 
they  were  present  in  great  numbers.  On  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  theie  were  found  but  four 
courses  out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing,  in 
round  numbers,  about  a  thousand *■•  (Ezr.  ii.  36-39). 
Out  of  these,  however,  to  revive,  at  least,  the  idea 
of  the  old  organization,  the  four-and-twenty  courses 
were  reconstituted,  bearing  the  same  names  as 
before,  and  so  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given 
by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  priesthood  to  the  population  of  Pales- 
tine duiing  the  last  centuiy  of  their  existence  as  an 
order  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Christian  nation.  Over 
and  above  those  that  were  scattered  in  the  countiy 
and  took  their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than 
24,000  stationed  permanently  at  Jerusalem,  and 
12,000  at  Jericho  (Gemar.  Hieros.  Taanith,  fol. 
67,  in  Cai-pzov.  App.  Crit.  p.  100).  It  was  a 
Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  priest  to  offer  incense  twice  (Ugolini,  xii. 
18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  however,  always  open 
to  some  suspicion,  those  of  the  Talmud  not  least 
so ;  and  there  is,  probably,  more  truth  in  the  com- 
putation of  Josephus,  who  estimates  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  four  houses  of  the  priesthood,  referring 
apparently  to  Ezr.  ii.  36,  at  about  20,000  (c. 
Apion.  ii.  7).  Another  indication  of  number  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  "  great  multitude "  could 
attach  themselves  to  the  "  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  " 
(Acts  vi.  7),  and  so  have  cut  themselves  off,  sooner 
or  later,  from  the  Temple  sei-vices,  without  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  its  ritual.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  order,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  sink  in  character  and 
reputation.  Poor  and  ignorant,  despised  and  op- 
pressed by  the  more  powerful  membere  of  their 
own  body,  often  robbed  of  their  scanty  maintenance 
by  the  rapacity  of  the  high-priests,  they  must 
have  been  to  Palestine  what  the  clergy  of  a 
later  period  have  been  to  Southern  Italy,  a  dead 
weight  on  its  industry  and  strength,  not  compen- 
sating for  their  unproductive  Uves  by  any  services 
rendered  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  people.  The 
Rabbinic  classification  of  the  priesthood,  though 
belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the 
contempt  into  which  the  order  had  fallen.  There 
were — (1)  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses, 
known  sometimes  as  apxifpe'ts  ;  (2)  the  large  num- 
ber of  reputable   officiating   but   inferior   priests ; 

»  The  causes  of  this  great  reduction  are  not  stated,  but 
large  numbers  must  have  perished  in  the  siege  and  storm 
of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  iv.  16),  and  many  may  have  preferred 
remaining  In  Babylon. 

J  Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  connexion  between 
the  t<azaritt  vow,  when  extended  over  the  whole  life,  and 
a  Ii  turgical,  <iuasi-priestly  character,  Is  found  In  the  history 
of  the  llechabites.  They,  or  others  lilie  them,  are  named 
by  Amos  (il.  11)  as  having  a  vocation  like  that  of  the 
prophets.  They  are  received  by  Jeremiah  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  Into  the  chamber  of  a  prophet-priest  (Jer. 
xxxT.  4).  The  solemn  blessing  which  the  prophet  pro- 
uouncos  (xxxv.  19)  goes  beyond  the  mere  perpetuation 
of  tlie  name.    The  term  he  uses,  "  to  staui  before  me" 
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(3)  the  plebeii,  or  (to  use  the  extremest  foimula  o' 
Rabbinic  scorn)  the  "  priests  of  the  people  of  th» 
earth,"  ignorant  and  unlettered  ;  (4)  those  that 
through  physical  disqualifications  or  other  cauf«^ 
were  non-etficient  members  of  the  order,  though 
entitled  to  receive  their  tithes  (Ugolini,  xii.  18  ; 
Jost,  Judenthum,  i.  156). 

History. — The  new  priesthood  did  not  establisl. 
itself  without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion  ol  Konih, 
at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  first-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram 
as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  firsl^bom  son  of  Jacob 
(Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  looked  back  to 
the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  foi-ward  to  the 
new,  and  it  needed  the  witness  of  "  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded  "  to  teach  the  people  that  the  latter  had  in 
it  a  vitality  and  strength  which  had  departed  from 
the  former.  It  may  be  that  the  exclusion  of  all  but 
the  sons  of  Aaron  from  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle 
drove  those  who  would  not  resign  their  claiM  to 
priestly  functions  of  some  kind  to  the  worship  (pos- 
sibly with  a  rival  tabernacle)  of  Moloch  and  Chiun 
(Am.  V.  25,  26  ;  Ez.  xx.  16).  Prominent  as  was 
the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of 
the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  12-16),  the  histoiy  of  Micah 
shows  that  within  that  century  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  to  relapse  into  the  system  of  a  household 
instead  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.). 
The  frequent  invasions  and  conquests  during  the 
period  of  the  Judges  must  have  interfered  (as  stated 
above)  with  the  payment  of  tithes,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  worship,  with  the  observance  of  all 
festivals,  and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  kept  in  the  back-ground.  If 
the  descendants  of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  rose,  under  Eli,  into  the 
position  of  national  defenders,  it  was  only  to  sink 
in  his  sons  into  the  lowest  depth  of  sacerdotxi 
corruption.  For  a  time  the  prerogative  of  the  line 
of  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The  capture  of  the  Ark, 
the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a  Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [Samuel], 
sacrifices,  and  "  comes  near "  to  the  Lord :  hi§ 
training  under  Eli,  his  Nazaiute  life,?  his  prophetic 
office,  being  regarded  apparently  as  a  special  con- 
secration (comp.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  33 ;  De 
Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  4).  For  the  priesthood,  as  for  the 
people  genei-ally,  the  time  of  Samuel  must  have 
been  one  of  a  great  moral  refonnation,  while  the 
expansion,  if  not  the  foimdation,  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support  of 
an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  it* 
corruptions    and    excesses,   a    perpetual    safeguard 


emphatically  of  ministerial  functions,  like  those  of  the 
prophet  (1  K.  xvii.  l,  xviii.  15;  Jer.  xv.  19),  or  the 
priest  (Oeut.  x.  8,  xviii.  5-7  ;  Judg.  xx.  28).  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  accordingly  gives  this  meaning  to  It  here. 
Strangely  enough,  we  have  In  the  history  of  the  death 
of  James  the  Just  (Hegesipp.  in  Eus.  M.  JS.  ii.  23)  an 
indication  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessing  in  this  sense. 
Among  the  priests  who  are  present,  there  is  one  "  belong- 
ing to  the  Rechabim  of  whom  Jeremiah  had  spoken." 
The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  among  the  "  famille« 
of  the  scribes,"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  points  to  something  of  the 
same  nature.  The  title  prefixed  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulft 
to  Ps.  Ixxi.  connects  It  with  the  "  sons  of  Jonadab,  th* 
first  that  went  into  captivity."  Augustine  takes  Has  ?i 
the  startiiig-ixiint  for  his  interpretation  (Enarr.  in  Fsci^ 
Ixx.l. 
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sgwruit  the  development  from  it  of  any  Kgyptinn 
3r  Bi-ahminic  caste-system  (Ewald,  Gesch.  fsr.  ii. 
18»),  standing  to  it  in  much  tlie  same  relation 
a£  the  monastic  and  mendicant  orders  stood,  each 
in  its  turn,  to  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Christian 
Chureh.  Though  Shiloh  had  become  a  deserted 
sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1)  was  made  for  a 
time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  sym- 
bolic ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being 
forgotten.  The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for 
them,  and  which  competj  Saul  to  have  recourse  to 
one  of  alien  bL'jod  (Doeg  the  Edomite)  to  carry  his 
murderous  comsel  into  act,  shows  that  there  must 
iiave  been  a  great  step  upwards  since  the  time 
when  the  sons  of  Eli  '•  made  men  to  abhor  the 
ofterings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18).  The 
r»igt  jf  Saul  was,  however,  a  time  of  suffering  for 
them.  He  had  manifes';ed  a  disposition  to  usurp 
the  priest's  office  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9).  The  massacre 
of  the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  insecure  their 
lives  were  against  any  unguarded  or  savage  im- 
pulse.* They  could  but  wait  in  silence  for  the 
coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at  least  among 
them  shai-ed  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
lived  in  his  priestly  character,  performing  priestly 
acts,  among  the  wild  company  of  AduUam  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  6,  9).  Others  probably  were  sheltered  by 
their  remoteness,  or  found  shelter  in  Hebron  as  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  priestly  cities.  When 
the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free  they  came  in  large 
numbers  to  the  camp  of  David,  prepared  apparently 
not  only  to  testify  their  allegiance,  but  also  to  sup- 
port him,  armed  for  battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Clir. 
xii.  27).  They  were  summoned  from  their  cities 
to  the  great  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Israel, 
when  the  Ark  was  brought  up  to  the  nevv  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  (1  Chr.  xv.  4).  For  a  time, 
however  (another  proof  of  the  strange  confusion 
mto  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  had 
fallen),  the  Ark  was  not  the  chief  centre  of 
w^orship ;  and  while  the  newer  ritual  of  psalms 
and  minstrelsy  gathered  round  it  under  the  mini- 
stration of  the  Levites,  headed  by  Benaiah  and 
Jahaziel  as  priests  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5,  6),  the  older 
order  of  sacrifices  was  can'ied  on  by  the  priests 
in  the  tabernacle  on  the  high-place  at  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  37-39,  xxi.  29  ;  2  Chr.  i.  3).  We 
cannot  wonder  that  first  David  and  then  Solomon 
should  have  sought  to  guard  against  the  evils 
incidental  to  this  separation  of  the  two  orders,  and 
to  unite  in  one  great  Temple  priests  and  Levites, 
the  symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
ofiering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally 
the  culminating  period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.  They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was 
with  them,  and  who  joined  in  their  services  dressed 
as  they  were  (1  Chr.  xv.  27),  while  he  yet 
scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference  with 
their  functions.  The  name  which  they  bore  was 
accepted  (whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
fact)  as  the  highest  title  of  honour  that  could  be 
borue  by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  supra). 
They  occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council 
(1  K.  iv.  2,  4),  and  might  even  take  their  places, 
as  in  the  aise  of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies 
(1  Chr.  xii.  27,  xxvii.  5),  or  be  recognized,  as 
Zabud   the   son  of  Nathan  was,  as   the  "  kind's 
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'  It  is  to  be  noti<:!ed  that  while  the  Heb.  text  gives 
U  as  the  number  of  prlcgt«  slain,  the  LXX.  increases  it 
to  S(«5.  .I<>e<;phus  (Ant.  vi  12.  y)  to  386. 


f-.lends,"  the  ke<'peis  of  the  king's  conscience  (1  K, 
iv.  5  ;  Ewald,  Gcsch.  iii.  334). 

The  position  of  the  priests  under  the  monardiy 
of  Judah  deserves  a  closer  examination  than  li 
has  yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been 
described  above  gave  them  for  every  week  of 
service  in  the  Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which 
they  had  no  appointed  work.  Was  it  intended 
that  they  should  be  idle  during  this  period  ?  Were 
they  actually  iJle  ?  They  had  no  territorial  pos- 
sessions to  cultivate.  The  cities  assigned  to  them 
and  to  the  Levites  gave  but  scanty  pasturage  to 
their  flocks.  To  what  employment  could  they 
turn  ?  (1 )  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful  found, 
probably,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that  which 
satisfied  them.  The  history  of  the  Jews  presents 
numerous  instances  of  the  union  of  the  two  offices. 
[Comp.  Levites.]  They  became  teaching-priests 
(2  Chr.  XV.  3),  students,  and  intei-preters  of  the 
Divine  Law.  From  such  as  these,  men  might  be 
chosen  by  the  more  zealous  kings  to  instruct  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8),  or  to  administer  justice 
(2  Chr.  xix.  8).  (2)  Some  perhaps,  as  stated 
above,  served  in  the  king's  aimy.  We  have  no 
ground  for  transferring  our  modern  conceptions 
of  the  peacefulness  of  the  priestly  life  to  the 
remote  past  of  the  Jewish  people.  Priests,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  with  David  at  Hebron  as  men  of 
war.  They  were  the  trumpeters  of  Abijah's 
army  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12).  The  Temple  itself  was  a 
great  annoury  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  The  heroic 
struggles  of  the  Maccabees  were  sustained  chiefly 
by  their  kindi-ed  of  the  same  family  (2  Mace.  viii. 
1).  (3)  A  few  chosen  ones  might  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  receive,  like 
Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  special  call  to  the 
ofJice  of  a  piophet.  (4)  We  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and 
acted  at  other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  704).  Not  only  do  we 
read  of  no  protests  against  the  sins  of  the  idola- 
trous kings,  except  from  prophets  who  stood  forth, 
alone  and  unsupported,  to  bear  their  witness,  but 
the  priests  themselves  were  sharers  in  the  worship 
of  Baal  (Jer.  ii.  8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of 
the  host  of  heaven  (Jer.  viii.  1,  2).  In  the  very 
Temple  itself  they  "ministered  before  their  idols" 
(Ez.  xliv.  12),  and  allowed  others,  "  uncircumcised 
in  hear.t,  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them 
(ibid.  7).  They  ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted 
the  Sabbaths.  There  could  be  no  other  result  of 
this  departure  fiom  the  true  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood than  a  general  degradation.  Those  who  ceaseil 
to  be  true  shepherds  of  the  people  found  nothing 
in  their  ritual  to  sustain  or  elevate  them.  They 
became  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyrannical,  as  ever 
the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  became  in  its 
darkest  periods  ;  conspicuous  as  drunkards  and 
adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10-12).  The  pro- 
phetic order,  instead  of  acting  as  a  check,  became 
sliarers  in  their  corruption  (Jer.  v.  31 ;  Lam.  iv. 
13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  For  the  most  part  the  few 
efforts  after  better  things  are  not  the  result  of  a 
spontaneous  refoimaticn,  but  of  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  instance 
in  which  they  do  act  spontaneously — their  resist- 
ance to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  functions 
by  Uzziah — their  protest,  however  right  in  itself, 
was  yet  only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  us; 
of  the  office  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  eiclu- 
sively   to    themselves    (2    Chr.    xxv\.    17),      Th« 
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discipliue  of  the  Captivity,  however,  was  not 
without  its  fruits.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
priests  had  eithei  perished  or  were  content  to 
remain  in  the  lana  of  their  exile ;  but  those  who 
did  retui'n  were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
Under  Ezra  they  submitted  to  the  stern  duty  of 
repudiating  their  heathen  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  19). 
They  took  part — though  here  the  Levites  were 
the  more  prominent — in  the  instruction  of  the 
people  (Ezr.  iii.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9-13).  The  root- 
evils,  however,  soon  reappeared.  The  work  of  the 
priesthood  was  made  the  instrument  of  covetous- 
ness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of  Malachi  required 
payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  would  not 
even  "shut  the  doors"  or  "  kindle  fire  "  for  nought 
(Mai.  i.  10).  They  "  conupted  the  covenant  of 
Levi "  (Mai.  ii.  8).  The  idea  of  the  priest  as 
the  angel,  the  messenger,  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
was  forgotten  (Mai.  ii.  7  ;  comp.  Eccles.  v.  6). 
The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
their  influence.  They  became  "  base  and  con- 
temptible before  all  the  people"  (Mai.  ii.  9). 
The  office  of  the  scribe  lose  in  repute  as  that  of 
the  priest  declined  (Jost,  Judenth.  i.  37,  148). 
The  sects  that  multiplied  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  the  national  life  of  Judaism  were 
proofs  that  the  established  order  had  failed  to  do 
its  work  in  maintaining  the  religious  life  of  the 
people.  No  great  changes  affected  the  outward 
position  of  the  priests  under  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. When  that  monarchy  fell  before  the  power 
of  Alexander,  they  were  ready  enough  to  transfer 
their  allegiance.'  Both  the  Pei-sian  government 
and  Alexander  had,  however,  respected  the  religion 
of  their  subjects ;  and  the  former  had  conferred 
on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxation  (Ezr.  vi. 
8,  9,  vii.  24;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8).  The  degree  to 
which  this  recognitipn  was  can'ied  by  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  by  the  work 
of  restoration  accomplished  by  Simon  the  son  of 
Onias  (Ecclus.  1.  12-20);  and  the  position  which 
they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not 
less  than  the  devotion  with  wliich  his  zeal  inspired 
them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  gieat 
struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under 
the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief  de- 
fenders of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenised 
form  of  Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  they  who,  as  priests,  were  to 
be  patterns  of  a  self-respecting  purity,  left  their 
work  in  the  Temple  to  run  naked  in  the  circus 
which  the  Syri.m  king  had  opened  in  Jerasalem 
(2  Mace.  iv.  13,  14).  Some,  at  an  earlier  period, 
had  joined  the  schismatic  Onias  in  establishing  a 
rival  worship  (Jos.  A7it.  xii.  3,  §4).  The  ma- 
jority, however,  were  true-hearted ;  and  the  Mac- 
cabean  struggle  which  left  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  theii  own  order,  and. 
until  the  Roman  conquest,  with  a  certain  measure 
of  independence,  must  have   given    to   the   higher 

•  A  reaV  submission  is  hardly  concealed  by  the  narrative 
of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  account  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  Macedonian  king  by  the  solemn 
procession  of  priests  in  their  linen  ephods  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi. 
8),  stands  probably  on  the  same  footing  as  Livy's  account 
of  the  retreat  of  I'orsena  from  the  walls  of  unconquered 
Rome. 

k  It  deserves  notice  that  from  these  priests  may  have 
oorjc  the  statenenls  as  to  what  passed  within  the  Temple 
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members  of  tne  order  a  position  of  secunty  an'i 
influence.  The  martyi'-spirit  showed  itse'i'  .agaJa 
in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carried  on  the 
ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain  even  in 
the  act  of  sacrificing  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3;  B.  J. 
i.  7,  §5).  The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  which  the  high-priesthood  was  kept  in  alMy- 
ance,  or  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the 
will  of  one  who  was  an  alien  by  birth  and  half  a 
heathen  in  character,  must  have  tended  to  depress 
them. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  bring  together  the  few 
facts  that  indicate  their  position  in  the  N.  T.  period 
of  their  history.  The  division  into  four-and-twenty 
courses  is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5  ;  Joseph.  Vit. 
1),  and  the  heads  of  these  courses  togetlier  with 
those  who  have  held  the  high-priesthood  (the  office 
no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "  chief  priests " 
(apx'fpeTs)  by  courtesy  (Cai-pzov.  App.  Cnt.  p. 
102),  and  take  their  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
number  scattered  throughout  Palestine  was,  as  has 
been  stated,  very  large.  Of  these  the  greater  num- 
ber were  poor  and  ignorant,  despised  by  the  more 
powerful  members  of  their  own  order,  not  gaining 
the  respect  or  affection  of  the  people.  The  picture 
of  cowaidly  selfishness  in  the  priest  of  tlie  parablo 
of  Luke  X.  31,  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  othei 
than  a  representative  one,  indicating  the  estimate 
commonly  and  traly  fonned  of  the  character  of  the 
class.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  nation,  was  di- 
vided between  contending  sects.  The  influence  of 
Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
Sadducee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §6),  had  probably 
made  the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the 
wealthier  and  more  powerful  members,  and  the 
chief  priests  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole 
apxtepcLTiKhy  yivos  (Acts  iv.  1,  6,  v.  17)  were 
apparently  consistent  Sadducees,  sometimes  com- 
bining with  the  Pharisees  in  the  Sanhedrim,  some- 
times thwarted  by  them,  persecuting  the  followers 
of  Jesus  because  they  preached  the  resun-ection  of 
the  dead.  The  great  multitude  (SxAoj),  on  the 
other  hand,  who  received  that  testimony^  (Acts 
vi.  7)  ni'ust  have  been  free  fiom,  or  must  have 
overcome  Sadducean  prejudices.  It  was  not  strange 
that  those  who  did  not  welcome  the  truth  which 
would  have  raised  them  to  .i  higher  life,  should 
sink  lower  and  lower  into  an  ignorant  and  ferocious 
fanaticism.  Few  stranger  contrasts  meet  us  in  the 
history  of  religion  than  that  presented  in  the  life  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  last  half-century  of  the  Tem- 
ple, now  going  throiigh  the  solemn  sacrificial  rites, 
and  joining  in  the  noblest  hymns,  now  raising  a 
fierce  clamour  at  anything  which  seemed  to  them 
a  profanation  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  rushing  to  dash 
out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incautious  intruder,"^ 
or  of  one  of  their  own  order  who  might  enter  while 
under  some  ceremonial  defilement,  or  with  a  half- 
humourous  cruelty  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  the 
Levites  who  y/ere  found  sleeping  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  watching  at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Temple 


at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  (Matt,  xsvii.  51),  and  that 
these  facts  may  beve  had  some  influence  in  determining 
their  belief.  They,  at  any  rate,  would  be  brought  iiitc 
frequent  'jontact  with  the  teachers  who  continued  daily  in 
the  Temple  and  taught  in  Solomon's  porch  (Acts  v.  12). 

<:  It  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as  sentinels  over  the 
Holy  Place,  as  to  the  Levites  to  guard  the  wider  area  0* 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Ugolini  xiii  1052). 
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Scrvic-;,  c.  i.).  The  rivaliy  which  led  the  Leviteo 
to  cl^iim  privileges  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
the  priests  has  been  already  iioticel.  [Levites.] 
In  the  scenes  of  the  last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history 
the  order  passes  awaj',  without  honour,  "  dying  as 
a  fool  dieth."  The  high-priesthood  is  given  to  the 
lowest  and  vilest  of  the  adherent?  of  the  frenzied 
Zealots  (Jos.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §6).  Other  priests  appear 
as  deserting  to  the  enemy  {Thid.  \t.  6,  §1).  It  is 
from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps,  and  gems, 
and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary  {Ibid.  vi.  8,  §3). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utter- 
ance "  Let  us  depart,"  on  the  last  Pentecost  ever 
celebrated  in  the  Temple  (Ibid.  vi.  5.  §3).  It  is  a 
oriest  who  fills  up  the  degradation  of  his  order  by 
dwelling  on  the  iall  of  his  country  with  a  cold- 
blooded satisfaction,  and  finding  in  Titus  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.  {Ibid. 
vi.  5,  §4).  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deprived 
the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many  families 
must  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies.  Those 
who  still  prided  themselves  on  their  descent,  were 
no  longer  safe  against  the  claims  of  pretendeis. 
The  jealousies  of  the  lettered  class,  which  had  been 
kept  under  some  restraint  as  long  as  the  Temple 
stood,  now  had  full  play,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Rabbis  increased  with  the  fall  of  the  priesthood. 
Their  position  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Judaism 
has  never  risen  above  that  of  complimentary  recog- 
nition. Those  who  claim  to  take  their  place  among 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  re- 
demption-money of  the  first-born,  to  take  the  Law 
from  its  chest,  to  pronounce  the  benediction  in  the 
synagogues  (Ugohni,  xii.  48). 

The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  They 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Hcb. 
vii.,  viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a 
deflection.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the 
new  Christian  society,  bearing  the  name,  and  exer- 
cising functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  older 
Covenant.  The  Synagogue  and  not  the  Temple 
furnishes  the  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching  of 
the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthood.  All 
true  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i.  6  ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Rom.  xii.  1), 
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*  The  history  of  language  presents  few  stranger  facts 
tlian  those  connected  with  these  words.  Priest,  our  only 
equivalent  for  tepeiis,  comes  to  us  from  the  word  which 
was  chosei  bpcause  it  excluded  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal 
nharacter.  Bishop  has  narrowly  escaped  a  like  perversion, 
occurring,  as  it  does  constantly,  in  Wyklyf 's  version  as  the 
translation  of  apxtcpevs  (fi-Q-  John  xviii.  15,  Heb.  viii.  1). 

»  1.  jn3,  only  in  a  few  places;  commonly  "  priest." 

2.  I*J3  ;  apxiav,  b  rjyovixevoi  ',  dux ;  applied  to 
Messiah  (Dan,  ix.  25). 

:i.  S^'IJ,  properly  "  willing,"  chiefly  in  poet.  (Ges.  p. 
«63)  ;  apx<^i' ;  princeps. 

4.  "JI*P3,  from  "?|P3,  "prince,"  an  anointed  One;  apxoiv; 
pinceps;  also  in  A.  V.  "dulce"  (Josh.  xiii.  21). 

*.  N''K'3,  verb.  adj.  from  i<K^3,  "raise;"  apxtov  y\yov- 
(Ki.o?,  Tj-ycuwy,  ^acriAcvs ;  princeps,  dux ;  also  in  \.  V. 
"ruler,"  "chief,"  "captain."  This  word  appears  on  the 
•cJ.3-j»  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (Ges.  917). 


may  draw  near,  may  enter  .nto  the  holiest  ( lei>.  x 
19-22)  as  having  received  a  true  priestly  a  nseoa- 
tion.  They  t<.io  have  been  wa.shed  and  sprinkled  38 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (Heb.  x.  22).  It  was  tiie 
thought  of  a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classifica- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites  wa* 
reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  oi 
the  Christian  Church.''  The  iflea  which  was  thus 
expressed  rested,  it  is  true,  on  the  broad  analogy 
of  a  threefold  gradation,  and  the  terms,  "  piiest, 
"  altar,"  "  sacrifice,"  might  be  used  without  in- 
volving more  than  a  legitimate  symbolism,  but 
they  lirought  with  them  the  inevitable  danger  of 
reprodncing  and  perpetuating  jn  the  history  of  the 
christian  Church  many  of  the  feelings  which  be- 
longed to  Jud.tism,  and  ought  to  have  been  left 
behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it 
is  because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  he 
might  exaggerate  the  harmony  of  the  two  systems, 
has  ever  dreamt  of  making  the  Christian  priesthood 
hereditary.  We  have  perhaps  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  two  errors  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  that 
the  age  which  witnessed  the  most  extravagant  sacer- 
dotalism was  one  in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  first  exalted,  then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  books  of  the  0.  T.  give  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood 
of  Israel.  Those  who  question  their  authority  have 
done  so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of  some 
preconceived  theoiy.  Such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Pen- 
tateuch prescribes,  is  thought  impossible  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  national  life,  and  therefore  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  are  looked  on,  not  as 
the  restoration,  but  as  the  st;irting-point  of  the 
order  (Von  Bohlen,  Die  Genesis,  Einl.  §16).  It  is 
alleged  that  there  could  have  been  no  tribe  like  that 
of  Levi,  for  the  consecration  of  a  whole  tribe  is 
without  a  parallel  in  histoiy  (Vatke,  Bibl.  Tlieol. 
i.  p.  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  repre- 
sents the  titles  of  the  priest  and  Levite  as  standing 
on  the  same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  is  theiefore  the  work  of  a  later  peiiod  (George, 
Die  alteren  Jild.  Feste,  p.  45,  51 ;  comp.  Bahr. 
Symbolik,  b.  ii.  c.  i.  §1,  whence  these  references 
are  taken).  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  here  to  do  more 
than  state  these  theories.  [E.  H.  P.] 

PRINCE,"  PRINCESS.  The  only  special 
uses  of  the  word  "prince"  are — 1.  "Princes  of 


^-  I  ^  i^  ;  "PXiyos,  apxMv ;  princeps ;  also  "  captain  " 
and  "  ruler." 

I.  "2"),  an  adj.  "  great,"  also  as  a  subst.  «  captain,"  and 
used  in  composition,  as  Rab-saris;  apxav  fiyefiuv;  optimus, 

8.  Ip,  part,  of  |n,  "  bear,"  a  poet,  word ;  trarpainfi 
Svvdcm}9  ;  princeps,  legum  conditor. 

9.  "IK';  apxiov;  princeps;  also  in  A.  V.  "captain' 
"  ruler,"  prefixed  to  words  of  ofiBce,  as  "  chief-baker,"  &c 
niK' ;  apxov<Ta ;  regina. 

10.  127^,  "  ruler,"  "  captain ;"    ^''72',  "  captaia." 
"  prince ;"  Tpio-TaTi)? ;  dux. 

II.  Inplur.  only,  D'^DfllQ;  akin  toSanskr.jirattaMi 
primus ;  ei'Sofoi ;  inclyti  (Esth.  i.  3). 

12.  u  JJU  ;  apxovres ;  magistratus ;  usually  "ruler*,"' 

13.  D^ilJ^t^'^  ;  Trpeo-jSeis;  legati;  only  in  Ps.  Ixvlii,  SI 

14.  x*3Q"!'^t^nN  and  cjsi-nt^'nN  .•  >o«^  j^ 

n\Tai;  eatrapae;  a  Persian  word. 
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provinces"  >»  (1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably  local 
gOTCinors  or  magistrates,  who  took  refuge  in  Sa- 
roam  during  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  and  their 
*'  young  men  "  were  their  attendants,  TratSdpia, 
pedissequi  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  495). 
Josephus  says,  viol  rwv  riyffiSvwy  (^Ant.  viii.  14, 
§2).  2.  The  "  p\inces "  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi.  1 
(see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  piedecessors,  either  in  fact 
or  in  place,  of  the  satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Her. 
"i-  89).  [H.  W.P.] 

PEIS'CA  (UpicTKa:  Prisca)  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 
[Priscilla.] 

PRISCIL'LA  {UpiffKiKKa:  Priscilla).  To 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere  under  the  head  of 
AiiUiLA  the  following  may  oe  added.  The  name  is 
Prisca  (IIpitrKa)  in  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to 
the  true  reading)  in  Kom.  xvi.  3,  and  also  (according 
to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  Sucn 
Tariation  in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed  before 
that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  2  Tim.  iv.  19, 
and  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts 
xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi. 
19  that  Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place. 
Hence  we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Pris- 
ci.lla  was  the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two : 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  she  took 
part,  not  only  in  her  husband's  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality, but  likewise  in  the  theological  insti-uction  of 
Apollos.  Yet  we  observe  that  the  husband  and 
the  wife  are  always  mentioned  together.  In  fact 
we  may  say  that  Priscilla  is  the  example  of  what 
the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  general  service 
of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  with  home  duties,  as 
Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the  unman-ied  servant  of 
the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  minis- 
tration was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  the  early  Christian 
communities  were  formed.  The  remarks  of  Arch- 
deacon Evans  on  the  position  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
are  very  just.  "  In  his  dealings  with  the  female 
part  of  his  flock,  which,  in  that  time  and  country, 
requii'ed  peculiar  delicacy  and  discretion,  the  counsel 
of  the  experienced  Priscilla  would  be  invaluable. 
Where,  for  instance,  could  he  obtain  more  prudent 
and  faithful  advice  than  hers,  in  the  selection  of 
widows  to  be  placed  upon  the  eleemosynary  list  of 
the  Church,  and  of  deaconesses  lor  the  ministry  ?" 
(Script.  Biog.  ii.  298).  It  seems  more  to  our 
puipose  to  lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological 
learning  of  Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  mono- 
graph de  Priscilla,  Aquilae  iixore,  tanquam  femi- 
naram  e  gente  Judaicd  eruditarum  specimine,  by 
G.  G.  Zeltner  (Altorf,  17U9).  [J.  S.  H.] 

PRISON.'  For  imprisonment  as  a  punishment, 
see  Punishments.  The  present  article  will  only 
treat  of  prisons  as  places  of  confinement. 


•>  ni3*"10  ;  x'^po-'-  >  provinciae. 
«  1.  11DX,  Aramaic  for  ^•'ID^{,  "a  chain,"  is  joined 
with  n^3,  and  rendered  a  prison;  o'kos  Seixtiitiv',  career. 

2.  N?D,   Hr/^,   and   H'pB,    with   11*3  ;  oJ/cos  4>v 
VaKJ)5  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15). 

3.  DDSriD,  from   "SlSn,   "  turn,"   or  "  twist,"   the 
stocks  (Jer.  xx.  2). 

4.  mtSD  and  S'}!^^  ;  ,j)v\aic-n  ;  cmxer  (Gee.  879). 

5.  15P'3  ;  SecrnioTrjpiov ;  oarcer. 

6-  l^ti'P  ;  6vKaKr, ;  custodia ;  also  plur.  Dlww'SS  i 
ti.  V.  "  liard." 


PROCONSUL 

In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places  wen 
used  as  prisons,  and  that  tliey  were  under  the  cti»- 
tody  of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl.  3,  xlii.  17). 

During  the  wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  ca 
two  occasions  of  confinement  "  in  ward "  (Lev. 
xxiv.  12 ;  Num.  rv.  34) ;  but  as  imprisonment  wai 
not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of  none  till 
the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison  appears  as 
an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  special  part  of  it 
(1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly  described 
as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer.  xxxii.  2,  xxxvii. 
21 ;  Neh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case  also  at 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin  describes 
Persian  prisons  in  his  day,  viz.  houses  kept  by  pri- 
vate speculators  for  prisoners  to  be  maintained 
there  at  their  own  cost  (  Voy.  vi.  100).  Public 
prisons  other  than  these,  though  in  use  by  the 
Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  25),  were  un- 
known in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Captivity.  Under 
the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  prisons  attached 
to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke  iii.  20 ; 
Acts  xii.  4,  10 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2  ;  Machae- 
rus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10),  and  at  Caesarea  the 
praetorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35).  The  sacerdotal  au- 
thorities also  had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence 
of  special  officers,  8e(rixo<pv\aKfs  (Acts  v.  18-23, 
viii.  3,  xx^'i.  10).  The  royal  prisons  in  those  days 
were  doubtless  managed  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  chains,  fetters,  and  stocks  used  as  means  of  con- 
finement (see  Acts  xvi.  24,  and  Job  xiii.  27), 

One  of  the  readiest  places  for  confinement  was  c 
dry  or  partially  dry  well  or  pit  (see  Gen.  xxxvii.  24 
and  Jer.  xxxviii.  6-11);  but  the  usual  place  ap- 
pears, in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general,  to 
have  been  accessible  to  visitore  (Jer.  xxxvi.  5  ;  Matt, 
xi.  2,  xxv.  36,  39  ;  Acts  xxiv.  23).        [H.  W.  P.] 

PROCH'ORUS  {Tlpoxopos).  One  of  the  seven 
deacons,  being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi.  5).  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  bishop 
of  Nicomedia  (Baron,  i.  292).  In  the  Magna  Biblio- 
theca  Patrum,  Colon.  Agripp.  1618,  i.  49-69,  will 
be  found  a  fabulous  "  Historia  Prochori,  Christi 
Discipuli,  de  vita  B.  Joannis  apostoli."     [E.  H — s."] 

PROCONSUL.      The  Greek   avefnraro^,   for 

which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uni- 
formly "deputy"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii.  7,  8, 
12,  xix.  38,  and  the  derived  verb  avOvirarfva  in 
Acts  xviii.  12,  is  transLated  "  to  be  deputy."  At 
the  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus 
in  the  year  B.C.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial, 
the  emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  o^ 


I.  "yiV  ;  angwtia  ;  TaTretVwcri?  (Ges.  1059). 

8.  nipTIpB  (la.  Ixi.  1),  wore  properly  written  in  cM 
word;  ira^Ae^^i?;  apertio  (Ges.  1121). 

9.  IHD  ;  oxvpio/ia ;  career :  properly  a  tower. 

10.  mpSnTT'Il ;  olxt'a  fivAui/os;  domus  carcerit. 
n*2  is  also  sometimes  "  prison "  in  A  V.,  as  Gen. 
xxxix.  20. 

II.  p3*V  5  ita-TappaKTT)';;  career;  probably  "  the  stocks  '• 
(as  A.  V.)  or  some  such  Instrument  of  confineniPnt;  perhap* 
understood  by  LXX.  as  a  sower  or  underground  passage 
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tcnltory  as  were  peaceable  mul  could  lie  Iielil  with- 
out force  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47 ;  Straho,  xvii.  p. 
840;  Dio  Caj>».  liii.  Vl),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
mained with  fiequent  alterations  till  the  8rd  cen- 
tury. Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate 
appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  olKcer,  who  was  called 
"  proconsul"  (Dio  C.iss.  liii.  13),  who  exercised  purely 
civil  functions,  had  no  power  over  life  and  death, 
and  was  attended  by  one  or  more  legates  (Dio  Cass, 
liii.  14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword  nor 
wore  the  military  dress  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  The 
provinces  were  in  consequence  called  "  proconsular." 
With  the  exception  of  Africa  and  Asia,  which  were 
assigned  to  men  who  had  passed  the  office  of  consul, 
the  senatorial  provinces  were  given  to  those  who 
had  been  praetors,  and  were  divided  by  lot  each 
year  among  those  who  had  held  this  office  five  years 
previously.  Their  tenri  of  office  was  one  year. 
Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus,  weie  Cyprus,  Achaia,  an.1  Asia 
within  the  Halys  and  Taurus  (Straho,  xvii.  p.  840). 
The  first  and  last  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acts 
xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38,  »s  under  the  government  of 
proconsuls.  Achaia  became  an  impel  ial  province  in 
the  second  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  16,  and  was  go- 
verned by  a  piocurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but  was 
restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud. 
25),  and  therefore  Gallio,  before  whom  St.  Paul 
was  brought,  is  rightly  termed  "proconsul"  in 
Acts  xviii.  12.  Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  was  first  made  an  imperial  province  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five  years  afterwards  (B.C.  22) 
it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reckoned  by 
Straho  (xvii.  p.  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces  of 
the  people  governed  by  ffrpaTTjyoi,  as  Achaia  is  the 
seventh.  These  ffrparriyoi,  or  propraetors,  had  the 
title  of  proconsul.  Cyprus  and  Narbonese  Gaul 
were  given  to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia, 
and  thus,  says  Dio  Cassius  (liv.  4),  proconsuls  (avd- 
VTrarot)  began  to  be  sent  to  those  nations.  In 
Boeckh's  Cot-pus  Inscriptionwn,  No.  2631,  is  the 
following  relating  to  Cyprus :  i)  it6\is  KS'Cvtov 
'louAiov  KSpSov  avOvirarov  ayvelas.  This  Quintus 
Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  been  proconsul  of 
Cyprus  before  the  12th  year  of  Claudius.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Annius 
Bassus.  The  date  of  this  last  inscription  is  the 
12th  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  52.  The  name  ef  an- 
other proconsul  of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
occurs  on  a  copper  coin,  of  which  an  engraving  is 
l^ven  in  vol.  i.  p.  377.  A  coin  of  Ephesus  [see 
vol.  i.  564]  illustrates  the  usage  of  the  word  dvd- 
iiraros  in  Acts  xix.  38.  [W.  A.  W.j 

PROCURATOR.  The  Greek  iiyejidv,"  ren- 
dsrsd  "  governor "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the 
N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  imperial 
province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  and  of 
Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases  the 
Vulgate  equivalent  is  praeses.  The  office  of  pro- 
curator [riyefiovia)  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1,  and 
m  this  passage  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  is  more 
close  {procurante  Pontio  Filato  Judaeam).     It  is 
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■  TiYe/iui'  is  the  general  term,  which  Is  applied  also  to 
tbe  governor  (^praeses)  of  the  imperial  province  of  Syria 
(Luke  ii.  2)  •  the  Greek  equivalent  of  procurator  is  strictly 
fnirpoTvos  (Jo8.  Ant.  XX.  6,  }2,  8,  ^5 ;  comp.  XX,  5,  $1),  and 
his  oflBce  is  called  eTrtTpOTnj  (Jos.  Ant.  .\x.  5,  }1). 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  Is  given   by   I'ticitus 
[Ann.  Kiil.  1),  where  he  describes  the  poiscming  of  Junius 


explained,  under  the  head  of  PROCONSUL,  XliK>. 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  27,  the  provinoet 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  divided  by  Augustuf 
into  two  portions,  giving  some  to  the  seaate,  and 
reserving  to  himself  the  rert.  The  imperial  pi'o- 
vinces  were  administered  by  legates,  called  legati 
Atigastipro  praetore,  sometimes  with  the  adlition 
of  C07isulari  potestate,  and  sometimes  legatt  con- 
sulares,  or  legati  or  consulares  alone.  They  were 
selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetoi-s,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senators 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  13,  15).  Their  term  of  office  was 
indefinite,  and  subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13).  These  officers  were 
also  called  praesides,  a  term  which  in  later  times 
was  applied  indifferently  to  the  governors  both  of 
the  senatorial  and  of  the  imperial  provinces  (Suet. 
Claud.  17).  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  13).  No  quaestor  came  into  the  emperor's 
provinces,  but  the  property  and  revenues  of  the 
imperial  treasury  were  administered  by  the  Ra- 
tionales, Procuratores  and  Actoi-es  of  the  emperor, 
who  were  chosen  from  among  his  freedmen,  or 
from  among  the  knights  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9  ;  Dio 
Cass.  liii.  15).  These  procurators  were  sent  both 
to  the  imperial  and  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Dio 
Cass.  liii.  15'*).  Sometimes  a  province  was  governed 
by  a  procurator  with  the  functions  of  a  praeses. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  pro- 
vinces and  the  outlying  districts  of  a  larger  province ; 
and  such  is  the  relation  in  which  Judaea  stood  to 
Syria.  After  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  Judaea 
was  annexed  to  Syria,  and  the  first  procurator  was 
Coponius,  who  was  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take 
a  census  of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  to  con- 
fiscate that  of  Archelaus  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1). 
His  successor  was  Marcus  Ambivius,  then  Annius 
Rufus,  in  whose  time  the  emperor  Augustus  died. 
Tiberius  sent  Valerius  Gratus,  who  was  procurator 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pontius 
Pilate  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2),  who  is  called  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1)  rjyefx^v,  as  he  is  in 
the  N.  T.  He  was  subject  to  the  governor  {praeses) 
of  Syria,  for  the  council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced 
Pilate  to  Vitellius,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put 
one  of  his  own  friends,  Marcellus,  in  his  place  (.Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  4,  §2).  The  head-quarters  of  the  pro- 
curator were  at  Caesarea  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §2 ; 
Acts  xxiii.  23),  where  he  had  a  judgment-seat  (Acts 
XXV.  6)  in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23*), 
and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom 
he  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  assessores 
(Suet.  Galb.  14),  or  fiyefiSves,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Josephus  {B.  J.  ii.  16,  §1)  as  having  been  con- 
sulted by  Cestius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  when 
certain  charges  were  made  against  Florus,  the  pro- 
curator of  Judaea.  More  important  cases  were  laid 
before  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  12  ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  6,  §2).  The  procurator,  as  the  representative 
of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  14 ;  Matt,  xxvii. 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  proconsul.  In  the 
N.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial 
capacity.     Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius 

SUanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  by  P.  Ce'er,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  Helius,  a  freedman,  who  had  the  care  of  the  im- 
perial  revenues  in  Asia  (rei  familuris  principle  in  AH» 
impositi). 

«  Unless  the  a/cpooT^piov  (A.  V.  "place  of  hearing", 
was  the  great  stadium  mentioned  by  Josejhus  (fl. /.  i| 
9,  02). 
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PUcte  as  a  political  offender  (Matt,  ixvii.  2,  11), 
aui  the  accusation  is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who 
'e  seited  on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  .xxvii.  19). 
F^iix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence  fiom 
the  judgment-scat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.),  which 
was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Jos. 
B.  J.  ii.  9,  §2),  and  St.  Paul  calls  him  "judge" 
(Acts  xxiv.  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief 
functions.  The  piocurator  {rijeixaM/)  is  again  alluded 
to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He  was 
attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii. 
27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the 
palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §3 ;  Philo,  De 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §37,  ii.  589,  ed.  Mang.),  in  which 
was  the  praetorium,  or  "judgment-hall,"  as  it 
is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27  ;  Mark 
XV.  16 ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  35).  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears Jeru.^alem  was  made  his  winter  quarters 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1).  The  High-Priest  was  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2).  Of  the  oppression  and 
extortion  practised  by  one  of  these  officers,  Gessius 
Klorus,  which  resulted  in  open  rebellion,  we  have 
an  account  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  11,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii. 
14,  §2).  The  same  laws  held  both  for  the  go- 
vei'nors  of  the  imperial  and  senatorial  provinces, 
that  they  could  not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more  than 
an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  that  when  their  successors  came  they  were  to 
return  to  Rome  within  three  months  (Dio  Cass, 
liii.  15).  For  further  infoimation  see  Walter, 
Gesch.  des  Bom.  Rechts.  [W.  A.  W.] 

PKOPHET  (K''13  :  irpocpiirvs  :  propheta). 
I.  The  Name. — The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for 
prophet  is  nd6i  (N*33),  derived  from  the  verb  iOJ, 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  V33,  "  to  bubble 
forth,"  like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  is  cor- 
rect, the  substantive  would  signify  either  a  person 
who,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  forth  with 
spiritual  utterances  under  the  divine  influence 
(cf.  Ps.  xlv.  1,  "  My  heart  is  bubbling  up  of  a  good 
matter ")  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words. 
The  analogy  of  the  word  P]t3*  (jidtaph),  which  has 
the  force  of  ''  dropping"  as  honey,  and  is  used  by 
Micah  (ii.  6, 11),  Ezekiel  (xxi.  2),  and  Amos(\'ii.  16), 
m  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the  last  signi- 
fication. The  verb  X33  is  found  only  in  the  niphal 
and  hithpael,  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with 
many  other  words  expressive  of  speech  (cf.  loqui, 
fari,  vociierari,  concionari,  tpOiyyoixai,  as  well  as 
uavrevoixai  and  vaticinari).  Bunsen  [Gott  in  Ge- 
schichte,  p.  141)  and  Davidson  (Intr.  Old  Test.  ii. 


•  In  1  Sam.  ix.  9  we  read,  "  He  that  Is  now  called  a 
ptophet  (A'abt)  was  beforetime  called  a  seer  (J?oeA);" 
from  whence  Dr.  Stanley  (tect.  on  JevntK  Church)  has 
concluded  that  Iloeh  was  '•  the  oldest  designation  of  the 
prophetic  office,"  "  superseded  by  Nabi  shortly  after 
Samuel's  time,  when  Ndbi  first  came  into  use "  (Lect. 
xviii.,  six.).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact  that  JVdbi 
is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  whereas 
Roeh  does  not  appear  until  the  days  of  Samuel.  The 
passage  in  ihe  book  of  Samuel  is  clearly  a  parenthetical 
Insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the  ^'dbi  Nathan  (or  whoever 
was  the  original  author  of  the  book),  perhaps  added  at 
ft  later  date,  with  the  view  of  explaining  how  It  was 
that  Samuel  bore  the  title  of  Roeh,  instead  of  tho  now 
usual  appelliition  of  Ndbi.  To  the  writer  the  days  of 
Samuel  were  "  beforetime,"  and  he  explains  that  in  those 
wident  dajg,  that  is  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  wonl  nsed 
far  prophet  was  Eoeh.  not  yiibi.     But  thai   doos  net 
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430)  suppose  Ndbi  txj  signify  the  man  to  wham  i»> 
nuvncements  are  made  by  God, »'.  e.  inspired.  But  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  and  ur,ag« 
of  the  word  to  regard  it  as  signifying  (actively)  on( 
ivho  announces  or  pours  forth  the  declarations  ol 
God.  The  latter  signification  is  preferred  by  Ewald, 
Havernick,Oehler,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey, 
M'Caul,  and  the  great  majority  of  Biblical  critics. 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a 
prophet,  HN"),  Boeh,  and  riTh,  Chozeh,  both  sig- 
nifying one  who  sees.  They  are  rendered  in  tht 
A.  V.  by  "  seer ;"  in  the  LXX.  usually  by  )3X€Trw> 
or  6pwv,  sometimes  by  wpocpriTris  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  28  ; 
2  Chr.  xvi.  7, 10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be  con- 
trasted with  each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2ij.  "  The 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they 
are  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (Boeh), 
and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  (iVdftj),  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  [Chozeh)."  Boeh  is  a 
title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It  is  only 
used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it  is  applied  to 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  9,  11,  18,  19  ;  1  Chr.  ix.  22 ; 
xxvi.  28  ;  xxix.  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it  is 
applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7,  10).  Once  it  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  10)  with  no  reference  tt 
any  particular  person.  It  was  superseded  in  gene- 
ral use  by  the  word  Ndbi,  which  Samuel  (himseli 
entitled  Ndbi  as  well  as  Boeh,  1  Sam.  iii.  20  ; 
2  Chr.  XXXV.  18)  appears  to  have  revived  after  a 
period  of  desuetude  (1  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  to  have 
applied  to  the  prophets  organized  by  him.*  The 
verb  nX"),  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  the  common 
prose  word  signifying  "  to  see:"  ilfn — whence  the 
substantive  nTH,  Chozeh,  is  derived — is  more 
poetical.  Chozeh  is  rarely  found  except  in  the 
Books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  Jlf  PI  is  the  word  con- 
stantly used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicles,  in 
Job,  and  in  most  of  the  prophets. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of 
these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  difierence 
is,  has  been  much  debated  (see  Witsius,  Miscell. 
Sacra,  i.  1,  §19  ;  Carpzovius,  Introd.  ad  Libras 
Canon.  V.  T.  iii.  1,  §2;  Winer,  Beal-Wiirterbuch, 
art.  "  Propheten  ").  Hiivernick  [Einleitung,  Th.  i. ; 
Abth.  1.  s.  56)  considers  iVo6j  to  express  the  title 
of  those  who  officially  belonged  to  the  prophetic 
order,  while  BoSh  and  Chozeh  denote  those  who 
received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  [Inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  543),  agrees  with  Haver- 
nick  in  his  explanation  of  Ndbi,  but  he  identities 
Boeh  in  meaning  rather  with  Ndbi  than  with 
Chozeh.     He  further  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 

imply  that  Roeh  was  the  primitive  word,  and  that  Ndbi 
first  came  into  use  subsequently  to  Samuel  (see  Heng- 
stenberg, Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  iii.  335). 
Dr.  Stanley  represents  Chozeh  as  "  another  antique 
title."  But  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  Chozeh  is  first 
foimd  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  use  until  Roeh  had  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  13) 
and  Cbronices  (fiequently),  in  Amos  (vii.  12),  Isaiah 
(xxix.  10),  llicah  (iii.  7),  and  the  derivatives  of  the  verb 
chdzdh  are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their 
visions  down  to  the  Captivity  (cf.  Is.  i.  I;  Dan.  vill.  1 , 
Zecb.  xiii.  4).  The  derivatives  of  rd'dh  are  rarer,  and,  at 
being  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel  (cf.  Kt 
1.  1 ;  Dan.  x.  7).  On  examination  we  find  that  Natn 
existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  both  Ro9i  an* 
Chozeh,  but  that  Chvzeh  wm  somewLat  more  mcdeir 
tUaa  Roelt. 
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Ch-jzeh  is  thfi  special  designation  of  the  prophet 
»tt.ac)>y!  to  the  royal  household.     In  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

II,  Gai  is  described  as  "the  prophet  (Nahi)  Gad, 
David's  seer  {Chozeh)"  and  elsewhere  he  is  called 
•'  David's  seer  {Chozeh)"  (1  Chr.  .\xi.  9),  "  the  king's 
seer  {Chozeh)  "  (2  Chr.  xxi.T.  25).  "  The  case  of 
Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "  affords  the  clue  to  the  difli- 
cuhy,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached  to  the  royal 
establishment  there  was  usually  an  individual  styled 
'  the  kiiiEj's  seer,'  who  might  at  tiie  same  time  be  a 
Ndbi."  The  suggestion  is  ingenious  (see,  in  addition 
to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxix.  29 ; 
'i  Chr.  sxix.  30,  xxxv.  15),  but  it  was  only  David 
(possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chr.  xxsiii.  18)  who,  so 
far  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached  to  his  person ; 
and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  word 
Chozeh  to  denote  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the 
king,  but  only  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
with  the  word  king.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem 
ihat  the  same  jiersons  are  designated  by  the  three 
words  Hdbi,  Roeh,  and  Chozeh ;  the  last  two  titles 
being  derived  from  the  prophets'  power  of  seeing 
the  visions  presented  to  them  by  Goil,  the  first  from 
their  function  of  revealing  and  proclaiming  God's 
truth  to  men.  When  Gregory  Kaz.  (Or.  28)  calls 
Ezekiel  b  rSiv  ixeyaKoov  iTrSirTris  Kal  i^Tiyrir^s 
uvffTTipiwv,  he  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  translation 
of  the  two  titles  Chozeh  or  Roeh,  and  Ndbi. 

The  word  Ndbi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  ■Kpo<pi)Tt)s,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  pi-ophet." 
In  classical  Greek,  irpoc^^TTjs-  signifies  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  specially  one  who  speaks  for  a 
god  and  so  interprets  his  will  to  man  (Liddell  & 
Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential  meaning  is  "  an 
interpreter."  Thus  Apollo  is  a  TrpocbTjTrjs  as  being 
the  interpreter  of  Zeus  (Aesch.  Ewn.  19).  Poets 
are  the  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpretei's  (Plat.  Phaedr.  262  D).  The  TrpocprJTai 
attached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from  their 
interj)reting  the  oracles  delivered  by  the  inspired  and 
unconscious  fxdvreis  (Plat.  Tim.  72  B ;  Herod,  vii. 

I I I,  no^e,  ed.  Baehr).  We  have  Plato's  authority  for 
deriving  fiavris  from  fialvofiai  {l.  c).  The  use  of 
the  word  Trpo<priT7is  in  its  modern  sense  is  post- 
classical,  and  is  derived  fi'om  the  LXX. 

From  the  mediaeval  use  of  the  word  Trpo((>7jTeia, 
prophecy  passed  into  the  English  language  in  the 
sense  of  prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained 
as  its  popular  meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.). 
The  larger  sense  of  interpretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  Thus  we  find  in  Bacon,  "  An  exercise 
commonly  called  prophesying,  which  was  this  : 
that  the  ministers  within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon 
a  week  day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was 
some  ancient  grave  ministei  that  was  president,  and 
an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or  other  persons 
of  leisui'e.  Then  every  minister  successively,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest,  did  liandle  one  and  the 
same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  tlie  whole  some 
two  hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and 
concluded  with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving  a 
text  for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved" {Pacification  of  the  Church).     This  mean- 

>>  It  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  ttiat  the  English  word 
<ra3  "  originally  "  used  in  tbe  wider  sense  of  "  preaching," 
.ind  that  It  became  "  limited  "  to  the  meaning  of  "  pre- 
.aictlng."  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  consequence  of "  an 
etymological  mistalce  "  (Stanley,  Lcct.  xix.  xx.).  The  word 
«ntered  into  the  English  language  in  its  sense  of  predict- 
ing. It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  for  at  the  time 
of  the  formatioD  cf  the  English  language,  ji.e  word  vpo- 
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ing  of  the  word  is  made  further  faimliAr  to  un  by 
the  title  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  treatise  "  On  Liberty 
of  Prophesying."'  Nor  was  there  any  risk  of  the 
title  of  a  book  published  in  our  own  days,  "  On  th« 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church"  (Oxf.  1838), 
being  misunderstood.  In  fact  the  English  word 
prophet,  like  the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been 
used  in  a  larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the  larger 
sense  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  "  prophet,"  Moses 
is  a  "  prophet,"  Mahomet  is  a  "  prophet."  The 
expression  means  that  tliey  pioclaimed  and  p'lb- 
hshed  a  new  religious  dispensation.  In  a  similar 
though  not  identical  sense,  the  Church  is  said  to 
have  a  "  prophetical,"  i.  e.  an  expositoiy  and  inter- 
pretative office.  But  in  its  closer  sense  the  word, 
according  to  usage  though  not  according  to  ety- 
mology, involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  And  this 
is  and  always  has  been  its  more  usual  acceptation.* 
The  different  meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in 
which  the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in  Scripture, 
have  been  drawn  out  by  Locke  as  follows  : — ■"  Pro- 
phecy comprehends  three  things :  prediction ;  sing- 
ing by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit ;  and  understanding 
and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hidden  sense  of 
Scripture,  by  an  immediate  illumination  and  motion 
of  the  Spirit "  {Paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  xii.  note, 
p.  121,  Loud.  1742).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  last 
signification  of  the  word,  that  the  prophets  of  the 
N.  T.  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii.) :  by  virtue  of  the 
second,  that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  &c.  are  said  to  have 
"  prophesied  with  a  harp  "  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  and 
Miriam  and  Deborah  are  termed  "  prophetesses." 
That  the  idea  of  potential  if  not  actual  prediction 
enters  into  the  conception  expressed  by  the  word 
prophecy,  when  that  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
function  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  Deut.  xviii. 
22;  Jer.  xxviii.  9  ;  Acts  ii.  30,  iii.  18,  21  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  10  ;  2  Pet.  i.  19,  20,  iii.  2.  Etymologically,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  neither  prescience  nor  predic- 
tion are  implied  by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  or  English  hmguage. 

II.  Prophetical  Order. — The  sacerdotal  order 
was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  weie  taught  and 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Feast  and  fast,  sacri- 
fice and  offering,  rite  and  ceremcoiy,  constituted  a 
varied  and  ever-recurring  system  of  training  and 
teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To  the  priests,  too, 
was  entrusted  the  work  of  "  teadring  the  children 
of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (Lev.  x. 
11).  Teaching  by  act  and  teach.ng  by  word  were 
alike  their  task.  This  task  tliey  adequately  ful- 
filled for  some  hundred  or  more  years  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai.  But  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a 
state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer 
affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial 
service.  They  required  less  enigmatic  warnings 
and  exhortations.  Under  these  ciicumstances  a 
new  moral  power  was  evoked  —  the  Prophetic 
Order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the  family 
of  Kohafh  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a 

<f)T)Tei'a  had,  by  usage,  assumed  popularly  the  meaning  of 
prediction.  And  we  find  it  ordinarily  employed,  by  early 
as  well  as  by  late  writers,  in  this  sense  (seo  Polydore 
Virgil,  History  of  England,  iv.  161,  Camden,  ed.  1346: 
Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  65,  Shakspeare  Soc.  Ed.,  1841,  and 
Richardson,  s.  v.).  It  is  probable  that  the  meaning  w.-jt 
"  limited  ''  to  "  prediction  "  as  much  mid  as  little  bofwft 
the  eevenleeutb  centuiy  as  it  has  been  s\!>x. 
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priest,^  wns  tlie  instrument  used  at  once  for  effect- 
init  a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order  (1  Chr.  ix.  22), 
and  for  giving  to  the  prophets  a  position  of  im- 
portance which  they  had  never  h?fore  held.  So 
important,  was  the  work  wrought  by  him,  that 
he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses  (Jer. 
xv.  1  ;  Ps.  xcix.  6 ;  Acts  iii.  24),  Samuel  b-zing 
the  great  religions  reformer  and  organizer  of  the 
prophetical  order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator 
and  founder  ef  the  priestly  rule.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Samuel  created  the 
prophetic  order  as  a  new  thing  before  unlvnown. 
The  germs  both  of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  regal 
order  are  found  in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but 
they  were  not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not 
yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who  evolved 
the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
The  title  of  prophet  is  found  before  the  legislation 
of  Mount  Sinai.  When  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet 
\Gen.  XX.  7),  it  is  probably  in  the  sense  of  a  friend 
of  God,  to  whom  He  makes  known  His  will ;  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  name  seems  to  be  applied  to 
the  patriarchs  in  general  (Ps.  cv.  15).^  Moses  is 
more  specifically  a  prophet,  as  being  a  proulaimer 
of  a  new  dispensation,  a  revealer  of  God's  will,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  divinely  inspired  songs  (Ex.  xv. ; 
Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii. ;  Ps.  xc),  but  his  main  work 
was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  therefore  formally- 
distinguished  from  prophets  (Num.  xii.  6)  as  well 
as  classed  with  them  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  xxxiv.  10). 
Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Ex.  vii.  1)  ;  Miriam 
(Ex.  XV.  20)  is  a  prophetess  ;  and  we  find  the 
prophetic  gift  in  the  elders  who  "  prophesied " 
when  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them," 
and  in  Eldad  and  Medad,  who  "  prophesied  in  the 
camp"  (Num.  xi.  27).  At  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam,  the  possible  existence  of  prophets 
is  recognized  (Num.  xii.  fi).  In  the  days  of  the 
.Tudges  we  find  that  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  is  a 
piophetess ;  a  prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8)  rebukes  and 
axhorts  the  Israelites  when  oppressed  by  the  Mi- 
dianites;  and,  in  Samuel's  childhood,  "a  man  of 
God  "  predicts  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants  (1  Sam. 
ii.  27). 

Samuel  took  measures  to  make  his  work  of 
restoration  permanent  as  well  as  effective  for  the 
moment.  For  this  purpose  he  instituted  Com- 
panies, or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find  in 
his  lifetime  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20) ;  others 


e  Dr.  Stanley  {Lect.  xviii.)  declares  it  to  be  "doubtful 
if  he  was  of  Levltical  descent,  and  certain  that  he  was 
not  a  priest."  If  the  record  of  1  Clir.  vi.  28  is  correct, 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  Levite  by  descent  though 
An  Ephrathite  by  habitation  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  There  is  every 
probability  that  he  was  a  priest  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  22,  ii.  11, 
18,  vii.  5,  17,  X.  1,  xiii.  ll)-and  no  presumption  to  the 
tontrary.  The  fact  on  which  Dr.  Stanley  relies,  that 
Samuel  lived  "not  at  Gibeon  or  at  Nob  but  at  Eamah," 
and  that  "  the  prophetic  schools  were  at  Ramah,  and  at 
Bethel,  and  at  Gilgal,  not  at  Hebron  and  Anathoth," 
does  not  suffice  to  raise  a  presumption.  As  Judge, 
Samuel  would  have  lived  where  it  was  most  suitable 
for  the  judge  to  dwell.  Of  the  three  colleges,  that  at 
Ramah  was  alone  founded  by  Samuel,  of  course  where 
he  lived  himself,  and  even  where  Ramah  was  we  do  not 
know ;  one  of  the  lat-^-st  hypotheses  places  it  two  miles 
iVom  Hebron. 

•  According  to  Hengstenberg's  view  of  propliecy, 
Abraham  was  a  prophet  because  he  received  revelations 
by  the  mtam  (ff  dream  and  vision  (Gen.  xv.  12). 

«  Tbexd  seems  no  guffldent  ground  for  the  comman 
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afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho  (2  K.  ii 
5),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere  (2  K. 
vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were  similai 
to  those  of  Theological  Colleges.  Into  them  were 
gathered  promising  students,  and  here  they  were 
trained  for  the  office  which  th^  were  afterwards 
destined  to  fulfil.  So  successful  were  these  insti- 
tutions, that  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a  due  supply 
of  men  to  keer  up  the  line  of  official  profJiets.* 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees  (i.  iv.  46, 
IX.  27,  xiv.  41)  and  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi.  15) 
represent  them  as  extinct.  The  colleges  appear  to 
have  consisted  of  students  differing  in  number. 
Sometimes  they  were  very  numerous  (1  K.  xviii.  4, 
xxii.  6;  2  K.  ii.  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading 
prophet,  presided  over  them  (1  Sam.  xix.  20), 
called  their  Father  (1  Sam.  x.  12),  or  Master 
(2  K.  ii.  3),  who  was  apparently  admitted  to  his 
office  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  (1  K.  xix.  16  ; 
Is.  Ixi.  1;  Ps.  cv.  15).  They  were  called  hi& 
sons.  Their  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no 
doubt,  the  Law  and  its  interpretation ;  oral,  as 
distinct  fiom  symbolical,  teaching  being  hence- 
forward tacitly  transferred  from  the  priestly 
to  the  prophetical  order.'  Subsidiary  subjects 
of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  the 
Judges  (Judg.  iv.  4,  v.  1).  The  piophets  that  meet 
Saul  "  came  down  from  the  high  place  with  a 
psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and  a  harp  before 
them"  (1  Sam.  x.  5).  Elijah  calls  a  minstrel  to 
evoke  the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  K.  iii.  15). 
David  "  separates  tc  the  sei^vice  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  and  of  Hecian  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should 
prophesy  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with 
cymbals.  .  .  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of 
their  father  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with 
cymbals,  psalteries,  and  hai-ps  foi'  the  service  of 
the  house  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xxv.  16).  Hymns,  or 
sacred  songs,  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Jonah 
(ii.  2),  Isaiah  (xii.  1,  xxvi.  1),  Habakkuk  (iii. 
2).  And  it  was  probably  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
phetical students  to  compose  verses  to  be  sung  in 
the  Temple.  (See  Lowth,  Sacred  Poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  Lect.  xviii.)  Having  been  themselves 
trained  and  taught,  the  pi'ophets,  whether  still  re- 
siding within  their  college,  or  having  left  its  pre- 
cincts,  had   the   task   of  teaching  others.      From 


statement  that,  after  the  schism,  the  colleges  existed  only 
in  the  Israelltish  kingdom,  or  for  Knobel's  supposition 
that  they  ceased  with  Elisha  (^Prophetismus,  ii.  39), 
nor  again  for  Bishop  Lowth'g  statement  that  "  they 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew  republic  " 
(Sacred  Poetry,  Lect.  xviii.),  or  for  M.  Nicolas'  assertion 
that  their  previous  establishment  can  be  inferred  from 
1  Sam.  viii.  ix.  x.  {Etudes  critiques  sur  la  Bible,  p.  365). 
We  have,  however,  no  actual  proof  of  their  existence 
except  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

'  It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the 
prophets  and  the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such 
antagonism.  Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hierarchy 
(i.  10),  but  it  is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is 
a  hierarchy.  Malachi  "  sharply  reproves "  the  priest* 
(ii.  1),  but  it  is  in  order  to  support  the  priesthood 
(cf.  i.  14).  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  even  designates  Ezeklel'g 
writings  as  "  hard  sacerdotalism,"  "  t«diou»  Eod  unediiy- 
ing  as  Leviticus  itself"  (Hebr.  Monarch,  p.  330).  Th« 
Prophetical  Order  was,  in  truth,  supplemental  twJ  «v 
tatconlstic  to  the  SacerdotiL 
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the  question  <ailJressed  to  the  Shunamite  by  her 
nusbuud,  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day? 
U  i«  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath "  (2  K.  iv. 
23),  it  appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  religious 
meetings  were  held  as  an  ordinary  piactice  by  the 
P'lOphets  (see  Patrick,  Comm.  in  foe).  Thus  we 
find  that  "  Elisha  sat  in  his  house,"  engaged  in  his 
fvllici'il  occupation  (cf.  Ezek.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1), 
"  and  the  elder^  sat  with  him "  (2  K.  vi.  32), 
when  the  King  of  Isiael  sent  to  slay  him.  It  was 
ut  these  meetmgs,  probably,  that  many  of  the 
warnings  and  exhortations  on  morality  and  spiritual 
religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets  to  their 
countrymen.  The  general  appearance  and  life  of 
the  prophet  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress 
was  a  hairy  garment,  girt  with  a  leathern  girdle 
(Is.  XX.  2;  Zech.  xiii.  4;  Matt.  iii.  4).  He  was 
married  or  unmarried  as  he  chose  ;  but  his  manner 
of  life  and  diet  were  stern  and  austere  (2  K.  iv. 
10,  38 ;  1  K.  xix.  6  ;  Matt.  iii.  4). 

III.  The  Prophetic  Gift. — We  have  been 
speaking  of  the  Prophetic  Order.  To  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift 
are  not  convertible  terms.  There  might  be  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  not  vouchsafed.  Theie  might  be 
inspired  prophets,  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order.  Generally,  the  inspired  prophet 
came  from  the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  be- 
longed to  the  prophetic  order ;  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  the  instance  of  the  Prophet 
Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception  are  both  mani- 
fested. When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous  Israelitish 
priest,  threatens  the  prophet,  and  desires  him  to 
"  flee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy 
again  any  more  at  Bethel,"  Amos  in  reply  says, 
"  1  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ; 
but  I  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit ;  and  the  Loid  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock, 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel"  (vii.  14).  That  is,  though  called 
to  the  prophetic  office,  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order,  and  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
prophetical  colleges ;  and  this,  he  indicates,  was  an 
unusual  occunence.  (See  J.  Smith  on  Prophecy, 
c.  ix.). 

The  sixteen  prophets  whose  books  are  in  the 
Canon  have  therefore  that  place  of  honour,  because 
they  were  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the 
vrophetic  order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets 
contemporary  with  each  of  these  sixteen  prophets ; 
and  no  doubt  numberless  compositions  in  sacred 
poetry  and  numberless  moral  exhortations  were 
issued  frorn  the  several  schools,  but  only  sixteen 
books  find  their  place  in  the  Canon.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  these  sixteen  had  what  their  brother- 
collegians  had  not,  the  Divine  aiU  to  the  office  of 
prophet,  and  the  Divine  illumination  to  enlighten 
them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call.  Teach- 
ing and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only. 
When  the  schoolmaster's  work  was  done,  then,  if 
the  instrument  was  worthy,   God's   work   began. 
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e  Bishop  Lowth  "  esteems  tbe  whole  Book  of  Isaiah 
poetical,  a  few  passages  exempted,  which,  If  brought 
togeUier,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk  of  five  err 
six  chapters,"  "  half  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,"  •'  the 
greater  p-irt  :>f  Ezekiel."  The  rest  of  the  prophets  arc 
Quunlj  poelJjai,  but  Haggai  is  "prosaic,"  and  Junah  and 


Moses  had  an  external  call  at  the  burning  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  2).  The  Lord  called  Samuel,  so  that  Zl. 
pi»rceived,  and  Samuel  learned,  tliat  it  was  the  Lord 
who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii.  10).  Is;iiah  (vi.  8"). 
Jeremiah  (i.  5),  Ezekiel  (ii.  4),  Amos  (vii.  15), 
declare  their  special  mission.  Nor  was  it  suflficienl 
for  this  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  all.  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Divine  to  the  human  spirit,  received 
either  by  "  vision"  (Is.  vi.  1)  or  by  "  the  word  o« 
the  Lord  "  (Jer.  ii.  1).  (See  Aids  to  Faith,  Essay 
iii.,  "  On  Prophecy.")  What  then  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sixteen  prophets,  thus  called  and 
commissioned,  and  entrusted  with  the  mes&ages  of 
God  to  His  people  ? 

(1.)  They  wei'e  the  national  poets  of  Judaea. 
We  have  already  showu  that  music  and  poetry, 
chants  and  hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of 
the  class  from  which,  generally  speaking,  they  were 
derived.  As  is  natural,  we  find  not  only  the  songs 
previously  specified,  but  the  rest  of  their  compw- 
sitions,  poetical  or  breathing  the  spirit  of  poetry .e 

(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historians.  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(3.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism ;  their 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive. 
To  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his 
nation  was  the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the 
public  weal  was  a  traitor  to  his  God  ;  a  denunciation 
of  an  enemy  was  a  denunciation  of  a  representa- 
tive of  evil,  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  "  the  city  of  our  God,  the  mountain  of 
holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  citv  of  the  great  King "  (Ps. 
xlviii.  1,  2). 

(4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and -of  spiri- 
tual religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Law 
had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  Instead  of  learning  the 
necessity  of  purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  ma- 
jority came  to  rest  in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself 
sufficient.  It  was  the  work,  then,  of  the  prophets  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  a  high 
and  pure  morality,  not  veiled  in  symbols  and  acts, 
but  such  as  none  could  profess  to  misunderstand. 
Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah  contrasts  ceremo- 
nial obsei-vances  with  spiritual  morality ;  "  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul 
hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  am  weary  to 

bear  them Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put 

away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ; 
cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment , 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow"  (i.  14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce 
God's  judgments  on  the  oppression  and  covetous- 
ness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride  of  the  women  (c.  iii.), 
on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity,  injustice  (c.  v.), 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of  morals  put 
forward  by  the  prophets  if  not  higher,  or  sterner, 
or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  more  plainly  de- 
clared, and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.^ 

(5.)  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized, 
exponents  of  the  Law.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
may  take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  true  fast  (Iviii, 


Daniel  are  plain  prose  {Scun-ed  Poetry,  Lect.  xxi.). 

h  "  Magna  fides  et  grandis  audacia  Prophetarum,"  sayg 
S*  Jerome  (in  Ezek.).  This  was  their  general  character- 
istic, bin  ihat  gifts  and  graces  might  be  dissevered,  It 
proved  by  the  cases  of  Baleiam,  fouah,  Caiuptaas,  and  tb« 
dlaobedieiit  prophet  of  Judah. 
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3-7),  Ezekiel's  aiplanation  of  the  sirs  of  the  father 
being  visited  on  the  children  (c.  xviii.)  ;  Micah's  pre- 
ference of  "  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God,"  to  "  thousands  of  rams  and  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  oil "  (vi.  6-3).  In  these 
as  in  other  similar  cases  (cf.  Hos.  vi.  6;  Amos 
V.  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  restore 
the  balance  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Jews  and  their  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and 
leaving  the  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  out  of 
eight. 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a 
|»astoral  or  quasi-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state. 
Strong  iv  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  character, 
they  were  able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
royal  authority  when  wielded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  than 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism, 
moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors,  and 
politicians.  We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their 
most  essential  characteristic,  which  is,  that  they 
were  instruments  of  revealing  God's  will  to  man, 
as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predicting 
future  events,  and,  in  particular,  by  foretelling  the 
incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  re- 
demption effected  by  Him.'  There  are  two  chief 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  fact :  one  is  suitable  when 
discoursing  with  Chiistians,  the  other  when  argu- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  are  bound  up  with  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  this  predictive  element  in  the 
pi-ophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  facts  have  verified  their  predictions. 

(a.)  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  first  chapter, 
we  find  a  quotation  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "Be- 
hold a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Em- 
manuel ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  a  state- 
ment that  the  birth  of  Chiist  took  place  as  it  did 
"  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,"  in  those  words  (i.  22,  23). 
This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the  declaration 
ov  God's  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose. 
Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists  in  the 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew  must  be  given  up.  The 
same  Evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  Prophet  having 


'  Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  "  now  commonly 
admitted  that  the  essential  part  of  biblical  prophecy  does 
not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in  divining 
the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  history.  ...  In 
DO  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  that  the  literal  predicting  of 
distant  historical  events  is  contained.  ...  In  conformity 
with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  generally,  special  predic- 
tions concerning  Christ  do  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." Dr.  Davidson  must  mean  that  this  is  "  now 
commonly  admitted"  by  writers  like  himself,  who,  fol- 
lowing ICichhorn,  resolve  "  the  prophet's  delineations  of 
Uie  future"  into  "in  esaenceiiothing  but  forebodings 
— efforts  of  the  spiritual  ei/e  to  bring  up  before  itself 
the  distinct  form  of  the  future.  The  prevision  of  the 
p.ophet  is  intensified  presentiment."  Of  course,  if  the 
powers  of  the  prophets  were  simply  "  forebodings  "  and 
''presentiments"  of  the  human  spirit  in  "its  pro- 
conscious  region,"  tJiey  could  not  do  more  than  make 
ifjdetinite  guesses  about  the  future.  But  this  is  not 
Mie  Jewidi  nor  the  Ohristinn  theory  of  prophecy.  See 
a.   Boisil  I  in    k'lai.   ill.),    S.  CbTja.  (ili,»t.    ixil    t.   v. 
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I  "  fpoken  of "  John  the  Baptist  (lii.  3)  in  v/orit 
which  he  qucies  from  Is.  xl.  3.  He  sajs  (iv.  I'i- 
15)  that  Jesus  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum, 
"  that "  other  words  "  spoken  by  "  the  same  Pro- 
phet (ix.  1)  "  might  be  fulfilled."  He  says  (viii. 
17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet "' 
(Is.  liii.  4).  He  says  (xii.  17)  that  Jesus  acta!  in 
a  particular  manner,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet"  in  words 
quoted  from  chap.  xlii.  1.  Then,  if  we  believe  St 
Matthew,  we  must  believe  that  in  the  pages  cf  the 
Piophet  Isaiah  there  was  predicted  that  which 
Jesus  some  seven  hundred  years  afterwards  fulfilled. '- 
But,  further,  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
Evangelist ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self. He  declares  (Matt.  xiii.  14)  that  in  the  Jews 
of  his  age  "  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which 
saith — "  (Is.  vi.  9).  He  says  (Matt.  xv.  7)  "  Esaias 
well  prophesied  of  them"  (Is.  xxix.  13).  Then,  if  we 
believe  our  Lord's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them, 
we  must  believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the 
Prophet  Isaiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  times,  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample ;  but  the  same  argument  might  be  brought 
forward  with  respect  to  Jeremiah  (Matt.  ii.  18; 
Heb.  viii.  8),  Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  Hosea  (Matt, 
ii.  15;  Rom.  ix.  25),  Joel  (Acts  ii.  17),  Amos 
(Acts  vii.  42  ;  xv.  16),  Jonah  (Matt.  xii.  40),  Micah 
(Matt.  xii.  7),  Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii.  41),  Haggai 
(Heb.  xii.  26),  Zechariah  (Matt.  xxi.  5  ;  Mark  xiv. 
27  ;  Joh.  xix.  37),  Malachi  (Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Mark  i, 
2  ;  Luke  vii.  27).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many 
of  the  prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with 
respect  to  Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah; 
the  more,  as  "  the  Prophets "  are  frequently 
spoken  of  together  (Ma.tt.  ii.  23;  Acts  xiii.  40;  xv. 
15)  as  authoritative.  The  Psalms  are  quoted  no 
less  than  seventy  times,  and  very  frequently  as 
being  predictive. 

(/3.)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not 
admit  of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely. 
Here  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  point  out  the  existence 
of  cei  tain  declarations  as  to  future  events,  the  pro- 
bability of  which  was  not  discernible  by  human 
sagacity  at  the  time  that  the  declarations  weie 
made;  (2)  to  show  that  certain  events  did  after- 
wards take  place  corresponding  with  these  declara- 
tions; (3)  to  show  that  a  chance  coincidence  is  not 
an  adequate  hypothesis  on  which  to  account  for 
that  correspondence. 

Davison,  in  his  -v-aluable  Discourses  on  Prophecy, 


137,  ed.  1612),  Clem.  Alex.  (Str(m.  1.  ii.),  Euseb.  {Dem. 
Evang.  v.  132,  ed.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  aim 
Tiyph.  p.  224,  ed.  1636).    (See  Suicer,  s.  v.  jrpo^^TT)?.) 

i  This  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  by  pressing  the 
words  tva  vK-qptaOfi,  for  if  they  do  not  mean  that  certain 
things  were  done  In  order  that  the  Divine  predestination 
might  be  accomplished,  which  predestination  was  already 
declared  by  the  Prophet,  they  must  mean  that  Je»uB 
Clirist  knowingly  moulded  his  acts  so  as  to  be  in  accord- 
a.ice  with  what  was  said  in  an  ancient  book  which  in 
reality  had  no  reference  to  him,  a  thing  which  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  !>t.  Mat- 
thew, and  which  would  make  him  a  conscious  impostor, 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Further, 
it  would  imply  (as  in  Matt.  i.  22)  that  God  Himself  con- 
trived certain  events  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Christ),  not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance 
with  His  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agreeabb 
to  the  declarations  of  a  certitin  book — than  which  notfaia^ 
could  well  be  more  absurd. 
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fires  a  '' (.'iiterioii  of  Prophecy,"  ami  in  accoi-d- 
»uce  with  it  he  ilcseribes  "  the  conditions  wliich 
would  confer  cogency  of  evidence  on  single  ex- 
amples of  prophecy,"  in  the  following  manner: 
first,  "  the  known  promulgation  of  the  prophecy 
pncr  to  the  event ;  secondly,  tiie  clear  and  pal- 
pable fulfilment  of  it;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the 
event  itself,  if  wlien  the  prediction  of  it  was 
given,  it  lay  rtmote  from  human  view,  and  was 
such  as  could  iwt  be  foreseen  by  any  suppos- 
.ible  effort  of  reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  princi- 
ples of  calculation  derived  fiom  probability  and 
experience"  {Disc.  viii.  p.  378).  Applying  his 
test,  the  learned  writer  finds  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  the  pei'son  of  its 
Founder  were  predicted  when  neither  reason  nor 
experience  could  have  anticipated  them  ;  and  that 
the  predictions  respecting  them  have  been  clearly 
fulfilled  in  history.  Here,  then,  is  an  adequate 
proof  of  an  inspired  prescience  in  the  prophets 
who  predicted  these  things.  He  applies  his  test  to 
the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
their  actual  state,  to  the  prediction  of  the  great 
apostasy  and  to  the  actual  state  of  coi'rupted  Chris- 
tianity, and  fi'\d]iy  to  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites, 
and  the  Four  Empires,  and  to  the  events  which 
have  befallen  them ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  he 
finds  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  predictive  ele- 
ment in  the  prophets. 

In  the  Book  of  Kings  v«'e  find  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Imlah  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  predic- 
tive powers  were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pronounced, 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  Ahab  should  fall  at 
Kamotb-Gilend.  Ahab,  in  return,  commanded  him 
to  be  shut  up  in  prison  until  he  came  back  in 
peace.  "  And  Micaiah  said,  If  thou  return  at  all  in 
peace "  (that  is,  if  the  event  does  not  verify  my 
words),  "  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me  "  (that 
is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  predicting  the  future) 
( 1  K.  xxii.  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a  negative  test, 
and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Law  (Deut.  xviii.  22)  ; 
but  as  a  positive  test  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Ahab's  death  at  Kamoth-Gilead  did  not  prove  Mi- 
caiah's  predictive  powers,  though  his  escape  would 
have  disproved  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a 
very  important  difference  between  single  prophecies 
and  a  series  of  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a 
single  prophecy  does  not  prove  the  prophetical 
power  of  the  prophet,  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  long 
series  of  prophecies  by  a  series  or  number  of  events 
does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof  that  the  prophecies 
were  intended  to  predict  the  events,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  predictive  power  resided  in  the  pro- 
phet or  prophets.  We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far 
parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for 
certain  that  Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles, 
Nicias  (and  we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were 
his  satire  more  concealed  iSian  it  is)  simply  from 
the  fact  of  a  number  of  satirical  hits  converging 
together  on  the  object  of  his  satire.  One,  two,  or 
three  strokes  miglit  be  intended  for  more  persons 
than  one,  but  the  addition  of  each  sti'oke  makes  the 
aim  more  apparent,  and  when  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  before  us  we  can  no  longer  possibly  doubt 
his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and 
still  more  of  allegories.  The  fact  of  a  complicated 
lock  being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  and 
key  were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  tlie  ?le.ssianic 
picture  drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  -ontaijis 
at  least  as  many  traits  as  tliese : — That  saivatica 
uiouid  come  thi-ough  the  family  of  Abraiam,  isaiu^ 
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Jacob,  Judah,  David  :  that  at  the  time  of  the  fimv! 
absorption  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  ti-aa 
quilliser)  should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule, 
that  there  should  be  a  great  Pioptiet,  typified  bj 
Moses ;  a  King  descended  from  David ;  a  Priest  foi 
ever,  typified  by  Melchisedek :  that  there  Ehould  be 
born  into  the  world  a  child  to  be  called  Mighty 
God,  Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace :  that  there 
should  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom  the 
Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all:  that  Messiah 
the  Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself: 
that  an  everlasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the 
Ancient  of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  K 
seems  impossible  to  harmonise  so  many  ajiparenf 
contradictions.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  at  the  time  seemingly  pointed  out  by  one 
or  more  of  these  predictions,  there  was  born  into 
the  world  a  child  of  the  house  of  David,  and  there- 
fore of  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah,  who  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these  and 
other  predictions  ;  who  is  acknowledged  as  Prophet. 
Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighty  God  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all ; 
who  was  cut  off,  and  whose  death  is  acknowledged 
not  to  have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others'  good ; 
who  has  instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth, 
which  kingdom  is  of  a  nature  to  continue  for  ever, 
if  there  is  any  continuance  beyond  this  world  and 
this  life ;  and  in  whose  doings  and  sufferings  on 
earth  a  number  of  specific  predictions  wei  e  minutely 
fulfilled.  Then  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a 
series  of  prophecies  which  ai-e  so  ap])licable  to  the 
person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be 
thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  apply  to 
Him.  And  if  they  were  designed  to  apply  to  Him, 
prophetical  prediction  is  proved. 

Objections  have  been  urged: — 1.  Vagueness. — It 
has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  darkly 
and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the 
events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell.  This 
objection  is  stated  with  clearness  and  force  by  Am- 
nion. He  says,  "  Such  simple  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Israel  has  not  to  expect  a  king,  but  a 
teacher  ;  this  teacher  will  be  born  at  Bethlehem 
during  the  reign  of  Herod;  he  will  lay  down  hia 
life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of 
his  religion  ;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  complete  extinction  o''  'if«  Jewish  state,  he 
will  spread  his  doctrine  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world — a  few  sentences  like  these,  expressed  in 
plain  historical  prose,  would  not  only  bear  the 
character  of  true  predictimis,  but,  when  once  their 
genuineness  was  proved,  they  would  be  of  incom- 
parably greater  worth  to  us  than  all  the  oracles  of 
the  Old  Testament  taken  together"  {Christology, 
p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and 
has  been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenberg — 1. 
That  God  never  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that 
there  is  such  an  union  of  definiteness  and  vagueness 
in  the  prophecies  as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing 
to  discover  the  truth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are 
not  forcibly  constrained  to  see  it.  2.  Tliat,  had  the 
prophecies  been  couched  in  the  form  of  direct  de- 
clarations, their  fulfilment  would  have  thereby 
been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  capable  ol 
frustration.  3.  That  the  effect  of  prophecy  {e.g. 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming) 
would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  believers,  as 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant expectation.  4.  That  the  Blessiah  of  Revela- 
tion could  not  be  so  clearly  portrayed  in  hi* 
vaiied  character  as  God  and  Man,  as  Prophtt,  rr.est 
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and  King,  if  .le  had  been  the  mere  "  teacher " 
which  is  all  that  Amnion  acknowledges  him  to  be. 
5.  That  the  state  of  the  Prophets,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  Divine  revelation,  was  (as  we  shall 
|)resently  shoT?)  such  as  necessarily  to  make  their 
predictions  fragmentaiy,  figurative,  and  abstracted 
I'rom  the  lelations  of  time.  6.  That  some  portions 
of  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double  appli- 
cation, and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on 
their  fulfilment  (cf.  John,  xiv.  29 ;  Ez.  xxxvi.  33). 
2.  Obscurity  of  a  part  or  parts  of  a  prophecy 
otherwise  clear. — The  objection  drawn  from  "  the 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as  in- 
validating the  proof  of  foresight  arising  ft-om  the 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
stood" is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  whole  of  it.  And  it  may  be  answered  with  the 
same  arguments,  to  which  we  may  add  the  con- 
sideration urged  by  Butler  that  it  is,  for  the 
argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher  or  not  wiitten 
fit  all  : — "  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and 
partly  in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in 
the  part  one  understood  there  appeared  mention 
of  several  known  facts — it  would  never  come  into 
any  man's  thought  to  imagine  that,  if  he  under- 
stood the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find  that  these 
facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer" 
'{Analogy,  pt.  ii.  c.  vii.).  Furthermore,  if  it  be 
true  that  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Jlessiah  refer  also  to  his  second  coming, 
oome  part  of  those  prophecies  must  necessarily  be  as 
yet  not  fully  understood. 

It  would  appear  from  these  considei'ations  that 
Davison's  second  "  condition,"  above  quoted,  "  the 
clear  and  palpable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy," 
should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  take  into  account 
tiie  necessary  difficulty,  more  or  less  great,  in  re- 
cognising the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  re- 
buffs from  the  necessary  vagueness  and  obscurity  of 
the  prophecy  itself. 

3.  Application  of  the  several  prophecies  to  a 
more  immediate  subject. — It  has  been  the  task  of 
many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the  different  pas- 
sages which  are  alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Christ, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in  reference  to 
some  person  or  thing  contemporary  with,  or  shortly 
subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the  writer.  The  con- 
clusion is  then  drawn,  sometimes  scornfully,  some- 
times as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted,  that  the 
passages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ilessiah.  We  have  here  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  conclusion  proved,  and  the  corollary 
drawn  from  it.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be 
proved  of  all  the  prediction?  of  the  Messiah — it 
ceitainly  may  be  proved  of  many — that  they  pri- 
marily apply  to  some  historical  and  present  fact: 
in  that  case  -a  certain  law,  under  which  God  vouch- 
safes his  prophetical  revelations,  is  discovered  ;  but 
there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of  the  further 
Messianic  interpretation  of  the  p;issages  under  con- 
sideration. That  some  such  law  does  exist  has  been 
argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison.  He  believes, 
hov/ever,  that  "  it  obtains  only  in  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  monuments  of  prophecy,"  such  as  the 
prophecies  founded  on,  and  having  primary  reference 
t),  the  kingdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (On  Prophecy, 
Disc.  v.).  Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  Davison  "  exhibits 
too  great  reserve  in  the  application  of  this  important 
Diiiiciple  "  (On  Inspiration,  Lect  iv.).  He  considers 
it  to  be  of  uuiversal  application ;  and  up  m  it  he 
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foundf*  the  doctrine  of  the  "  douLle  seiist  oi  pro- 
phecy," according  to  which  a  prediction  is  fialtillleJ 
in  two  or  even  more  distinct  hut  analogous  subjty.ts : 
first  in  type,  then  in  antitype ;  and  after  that  jjei- 
haps  awaits  a  still  further  and  more  complete  fulfil- 
ment. This  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
seems  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's 
prediction  on  the  mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fiJJ 
of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  end  of  the  Chiistian  disr 
pensation.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson 
writes :  '*  Many  are  the  prophecies  which  concern 
Him,  many  the  promises  which  are  made  of  Him ; 
but  yet  some  of  them  very  obscure.  .  .  .  Where- 
soever He  IS  spoken  of  as  the  Anointed,  it  may  well 
be  first  understood  of  some  other  person ;  except 
one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah  is  foretold  '  tt- 
be  cut  off'"  {On  the  Creed,  Art.  II.). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between 
Divine  announcements  for  the  future  and  cei'tain 
present  events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a  law, 
and  whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  oi 
universal,  or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  question, 
therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are 
applicable  to  Christ :  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the 
previous  application  of  each  of  them  to  some  histo- 
rical event  would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that 
they  were  designed  as  a  whole  to  find  their  full 
completion  in  Him.  Nay,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their  thoughts 
nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of  their 
words  (a  thing  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  against 
their  secondary  application ;  for  such  an  infeience 
would  assume,  what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will 
giant,  viz.,  that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors 
of  their  prophecies.  The  rule.  Nihil  in  scripio 
quod  non  prius  in  scriptore,  is  sound ;  but,  the 
question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  author 
of  the  prophecies — the  human  instrument  or  the 
Divine  Author?  (See  Hengstenberg,  Christology, 
Appendix  VI.,  p.  433.) 

4.  Miraculous  character,— \i  is  probable  that 
this  lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts 
made  to  disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the  pro- 
phets. There  is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are, 
either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then  pre- 
diction is  impossible ;  and  those  passages  which 
have  ever  been  accounted  predictive,  must  be  ex- 
plained away  as  being  vague,  as  being  obscure,  as 
applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's  lifetime, 
or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  saying 
that  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  Atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which 
rejects  the  oven-uling  Providence  of  a  personal  God. 
And  this  is  not  to  be  denied. 

IV.  The  Prophetic  State. — We  learn  from 
Holy  Scriptme  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  Divine 
communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
seventy  elders,  "  The  Lord  said,  I  will  take  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon 

them And    the    Lord  .  .  .  took   cf  the 

Spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the 
seventy  elders ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied  and 

did  not  cease And  Moses  said,  Would  Go** 

that  all  the  Loid's  people  were  prophefji,  and  thai 
the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  uj>on  them  "  (Nvjb 
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ti.  17,  25,  29;.  Here  we  see  that  what  made 
the  seventy  prophesy,  waji  their  being  endued  with 
the  Loi-d's  Spiiit  by  the  Lord  Himself.  So  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  6) 
and  his  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20)  prophesy.  And 
thus  St.  Peter  assures  us  that  "  prophecy  came 
not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake,  moved  {(pepSfityoi)  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (2  Pet.  1.  21),  while  false  prophets  are 
described  as  those  "  who  speak  a  vision  of  their 
own  heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  " 
(Jer.  xxiii.  16),  "  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own 
hearts,  .  .  who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have 
seen  nothing"  (Ez.  xiii.  2,  3).™  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  between 
God  and  man.  God  communicated  with  him  by 
His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  received  this  communi- 
cation, was  "  the  spokesman  "  of  God  to  man  (cf. 
Ex.  vii.  1  and  iv.  16).  But  the  means  by  which 
the  Divine  Spirit  communicated  with  the  human 
spirit,  and  the  conditions  of  the  human  spirit  under 
which  the  Divine  communications  were  received, 
have  not  been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are, 
howevei',  indicated.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  we  read,  "  And  the 
Lord  said,  Hear  now  my  words:  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself 
known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto 
him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who 
is  faithful  in  all  mine  house :  with  him  will  I  speak 
mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches,  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
behold"  (Num.  xii.  6-8).  Here  we  have  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct 
declaration  and  manifestation,  "  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold."  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream.  It 
is  indicated  that,  at  least  at  this  time,  the  vision 
and  the  dream  were  the  special  means  of  conveying 
a  revelation  to  a  prophet,  while  the  higher  form  of 
direct  declaration  and  manifestation  was  reserved 
for  the  more  highly  favoured  Moses."  Joel's  pro- 
phecy appeai-s  to  make  the  same  division,  "  Your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions,"  these  being  the  two  methods  in  which 
the  promise,  "  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,"  are  to  be  earned  out  (ii.  28).  And  of 
Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding 
in  all  visions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i.  17).  Can 
these  phases  of  the  prophetic  state  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  ?  and  in  what  did  they  consist  ? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire 
tincousciousness  at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  "  for  the  human 
understanding,"  says  Fhilo,  "  takes  its  departure  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and,  on  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  again  returns  to  its  home,  for  the 
mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  immortal"  (^Quis 
Ror,  Div.  Haer.  t.  i.  p.  511).  Balaam  is  described 
by   him    as   an    unconscious    instrument    through 
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■"  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of  the  Great  Pro- 
phet of  the  Church  that  he  did  not  speak  of  Himself 
(John  vii.  17,  &c.). 

»  Maimonides  has  drawn  out  the  points  in  which  Moses 
is  considered  superior  to  all  other  prophets  as  follows: — 
'  1.  All  the  other  prophets  saw  the  prophecy  in  a  dream 
or  in  a  vision,  but  our  Rabbi  Moses  saw  it  whilst  awake. 
1,  To  all  the  other  prophets  it  was  revealed  through  the 
medJam  of  an  angel,  and  therefore  they  saw  that  which 
ibey-Baw  in  an  allegory  or  enigma,  but  to  Moses  it  is 
isJdt  vVlth  him  will  1  speoJ:  mouih  u>  moulb  Cr>uiiiiB. 


wnom  God  spike  {De  VitA  Mosii.  iiH.  I.  t.  ii, 
p.  124).  Josephus  makes  Balaam  excuse  hiuihell 
to  Balak  on  the  same  principle:  "  When  the  Spirit 
of  God  seizes  us.  It  utters  whatsoever  sounds  and 
words  It  pleases,  without  any  knowledge  on  oui 
part,  .  .  .  for  when  It  has  come  into  us,  theje  is 
nothing  in  us  which  remains  our  own"  {Antiq. 
iv.  6.  §5,  t.  i.  p.  216).  This  theoiy  identifies 
Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
heathen  fxavTiK^,  or  divination,  as  distinct  from 
vpo<j)ijTeia,  or  interpretation.  Montanism  adopted 
the  same  view :  "  Defendimus,  in  causa  novae 
prophetiae,  gratiae  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam,  con- 
venire.  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  prae- 
sertim  cum  gloriam  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per 
ipsum  Deus  loquitur,  uecesse  est  escidat  sensu, 
obumbratus  scilicet  virtute  diviiia ,  de  quo  inter 
nos  et  Psychicos  (catholicos)  quaestio  est"  (Ter- 
tullian.  Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  22).  According  to  the 
belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  was  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  oi 
ecstatic  unconsciousness,  and  the  enunciation  of 
the  vision  was  made  by  him  in  the  same  state. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Church  opposed  the  Montanist 
theory  with  great  unanimity.  In  Eusebius'  His- 
tory (v.  17)  we  read  that  Miltiades  wrote  a  book 
irepX  Tov  fi^  Seiv  Trpo(p'fiT7]v  iv  iKffraffet  AaXsrj/. 
St.  Jerome  writes :  "  Non  loquitur  propheta  iv 
iKCTTdcrft,  ut  Montanus  et  Prisca  Maximillaque 
delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  visionis 
intelligentis  universa  quae  loquitur"  [Prolog,  in 
Nahum).  And  again  :  "  Neque  vero  ut  Montanus 
cum  insanis  faeminis  somniat,  prophetae  in  ecstasi 
locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint  quid  loquerentur,  et 
cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent  quid  dicerent" 
{Prolog,  in  Esai.).  Origen  {Contr.  Celsum,  vii. 
4),  and  St.  Basil  {Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Prooem. 
c.  5),  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer, 
on  the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his 
senses.  St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast : 
TovTo  yap  fiavrtais  "iSiov,  rb  i^effT7]K€vai,  ro 
avdy^riv  viro/xtveiv,  rh  wdeiadai,  to  eXKeffOai, 
rb  (TvpecrOai  Sicrirep  fiaivS/xevov.  'O  Se  irjOO^^TT/s 
oiix  ovTa>s,  aWu  fiera  Stavoias  vri(pov(rTjs  Kal 
ffa)<ppovoi(rr)s  KaracTTaffews,  Ka.\  eiSoby  &  (pOty- 
yeTai,  <prialv  UTravra'  Sxtts  koI  T-pb  Trjs  iK^a- 
ffeoos  KavrevOev  yvdpiCe  rhv  fnavTiv  Koi  rhv 
■Kpo<pi]Tii)v  {Horn.  xxix.  in  Epist.  ad  Corinth.). 
At  the  same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinctior. 
sharply  between  heathen  soothsaying  and  Mon- 
tanist prophesying  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew 
prophecy  on  the  other,  the  Fathers  use  expres- 
sions so  strong  as  almost  to  represent  the  Pro- 
phets to  be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe 
them  as  musical  instruments, — the  pipe  (Athe- 
nagoras.  Leg.  pro  Christianis,  c.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  c.  i.),  the  lyre  (Justin  Martyr, 
Cohort,  ad  Graec.  c.  viii. ;  Ephraem  Syr.  Rhythm, 
xxix. ;  Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop.  Antioch.  Horn.  i. 
t.  ii.) :   or  as  pens   (St.  Greg.  Magn.   Praef.  m 


xii.  8)  and  face  to  face  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  3.  All  the  other 
prophets  were  terrified,  but  with  Moses  It  was  not  so; 
and  this  is  what  the  Scripture  says :  As  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  4.  All  the  other  prophets 
could  not  prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished,  but 
with  Moses  it  was  not  so,  but  at  any  time  that  he  wished 
for  it,  tne  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  him ;  so  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  prepare  his  mind,  for  he  was  alwaye 
ready  for  It,  like  the  ministering  angels"  (Tad  Hachi> 
takah,  c.  rii,,  Bemofd's  transl  p.  116.  quoted  liy  Leo 
p.  467). 
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Mor,  in   Tdb).     Expressions  such  as   tnese  (many  ,  \'isions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary,  Insscach 
of  •which  *r3  quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  Appendix  G.)    as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflective  but  «i 
must    be    set    against    the    passages  which   were 
directed   against    the    Montanists.      Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  very  appreciable  dift'ereuce  between  their 
view  and  that  of  Tertullian  and  Philo.     Which  is 


most  in  accordance  with  the  indications  of  Holy 
Scripture  ? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  pre- 
cise distinction  between  the  prophetic  "  dream  " 
and  the  prophetic  •'  vision."  In  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  XV.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  \-ii.  1),  they 
seem  to  melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  exteinal 
senses  are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  in- 
tuition energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  fa- 
culties 13  suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in 
tiie  other  by  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes. 
(See  Lee,  Inspiration,  p.  173.)  The  state  into  which 
the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown  by 
the  ecstasy,  or  A-isiou,  or  trance,  is  described  poeti- 
oally  in  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  13-16,  xxsiii.  15), 
and  moie  plainly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In 
the  case  of  Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii. 
18,  X.  9)  accompanied  by  terror  (viii.  17,  x.  8). 
Then  he  is  raised  upright  (viii.  18)  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  then  on  his  feet  (x.  10,  11).  He 
then  receives  the  Divine  revelation  (viii.  19,  x.  12). 
After  which  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  swoun  (x. 
15,  17)  ;  he  is  faint,  sick,  and  astonished  (viii.  27). 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic  state  ;  nor 
is  it  confined  to  tlie  Old  Testament,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  accompanied  by 
such  violent  effects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  disciples  fell  on  their  face,  being 
overpowered  by  the  Divine  glory,  and  were  re- 
stored, like  Daniel,  by  the  touch  of  Jesus'  hand. 
St.  Peter  fell  into  a  trance  (e/co-rao-ij)  before  he 
received  his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5).  St. 
Paul  was  in  a  trance  (eV  iKCrda-ei)  when  he  was 
commanded  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversio^i  of 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17),  and  when  he  was 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  1). 
St.  John  was  probably  in  the  same  state  (eV 
TTVfVfiart)  when  he  received  the  message  to  the 
seven  churches  (Rev.  i.  10).  The  prophetic  tiance, 
then,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  state  iu  which" the  prophets  and  other 
inspired  persons,  sometimes,  at  least,  received 
Divme  revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature. 

(1.)  The  bodily  senses  were  closed  to  external 
oiijects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The  reflective  and 
discursi\'e  faculty  was  still  and  inactive.  (3.)  The 
spiritual  faculty  (irved/xa)  was  awakened  to  the 
iiighest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revela- 
tions in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
lis  "seen"  or  "heard"  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  infeience  and 
thought.  Thus  Isaiah  "saw  the  Lord  sitting" 
(Is.  ^vi.  1).  Zechariah  "lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw  "  (Zech.  ii.  1)  ;  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
Micah  saw"  (Mic.  i.  1);  "the  wonder  which 
Habakkuk  Jid  see"  (Hab.  i.  1).  "Peter  saw 
heaven  op--;ned  .  .  .  and  there  came  a  voice  to  him  " 
'Acts  s.  11),  Paul  was  "in  a  trance,  and  saw 
Him  siying"  (Acts  .xxii.  18).  John  ''heard  a 
great  voice  .  ,  ,  and  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks  " 
'Rev.  I,  12).     Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets' 

•  This  view  is  advoo&eert  also  by  Velthuscn  {De  opiic'i 
TumJuttirantm  (Utcnftionc).  J«im  ( ifwiittt  in  dw  ^u- 


the  perceptive  faculty.  They  described  what  they 
saw  and  heard,  not  what  they  had  themselves 
thought  out  and  systematized.  Hence,  too,  suc- 
cession in  time  is  disregarded  or  unno*,iceJ.  The 
subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the  proj  hets'  sight, 
in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other,  some  in 
the  foreground,  some  in  the  background,  are  neces- 
sarily abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  Hence, 
too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic  writings 
are  coloured,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they 
are  moulded ;  these  peculiarities  resulting,  as  wc 
have  already  said,  in  a  necessary  obscmity  and  diffi- 
culty of  interpretation. 

But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture 
language  seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the 
human  instrament  i-eceived  the  Divine  communica- 
tions, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic 
revelations  were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge 
the  state  of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Is.  vi.  (called 
ordinarily  the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Ez.  i.  (called  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii.  viii.  x.  xi.  xii.  (called 
the  visions  of  Daniel),  as  Zech.  i.  iv.  v.  vi.  (called 
the  visions  of  Zechariah),  as  Acts  x.  (called  the 
vision  of  St.  Peter),  as  2  Cor.  xii.  (called  the  vision 
of  St.  Paul),  and  similar  instances,  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  language  used.  But  it  does  not  seem 
true  to  say,  with  Hengstenberg,  that  "  the  difference 
between  these  prophecies  and  the  rest  is  a  vanishing 
one,  and  if  we  but  possess  the  power  and  the  ability 
to  look  more  deeply  into  them,  the  marks  of  the 
vision  may  be  discerned"  (Christology,  vol.  iv. 
p.  417)."  St.  Paul  distinguishes  "revelations" 
from  "visions"  (2  Cor.  xii.  1).  In  the  books  of 
Moses  "  speaking  mouth  to  mouth  "  is  contrasted 
with  "  visions  and  dreams  "  (Num.  xii.  8).  It  is 
true  that  in  this  last-quoted  passage,  "  visions  and 
dreams''  alone  appear  to  be  attributed  to  the 
prophet,  while  "  speaking  mouth  to  mouth "  is 
reserved  for  ]\Ioses.  But  when  Moses  was  dead, 
the  cause  of  this  difference  would  cease.  During 
the  era  of  prophecy  there  were  none  nearer  to 
God,  none  with  whom  He  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, communicate  more  openly  than  the  prophets. 
We  should  expect,  then,  that  they  would  be 
the  recipients,  not  only  of  visions  in  the  state  of 
dream  or  ecstasy,  but  also  of  the  direct  revelations 
which  are  called  speaking  mouth  to  mouth.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Divine  communications  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  thus  made  to  the  prophets 
in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state,  while  the 
visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the  state 
of  sleep,  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "  The  more 
ordinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the  Lonl_ 
as  far  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a  divme 
impulse  given  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts " 
(Stanley,  p.  426).  Hence  it  follows  that,  while  the 
Fathers  in  their  opposition  to  Montanism  and  fxavla 
were  pushed  somewhat  too  far  in  their  denial  of 
the  ecstatic  state,  they  were  yet  peifectly  exact  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  condition  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revelations  wen, 
received  and  promulgated.  No  truer  descriptioi 
has  been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippolytus^ 
and  that  of  St.  Basil :  Ou  yap  e|  ISias  Svvd/ifwt 
icf>64yyovTO,  oi'Se  Sirep  aliTol  i^ovKovro  ravra 
iKTtpvTTov,  aWa  Trpwrov  ixiv  Sia  rod  ASyov 
4(ro<p'i.^ovTo  opdiUs,  Hirena   Bi'    opafj-droov  irpotSi' 


liclien  Biidur  da  A.  B)    Iholuck  {Uk  I'tvphcten  uni 
ihre  WeiU'Ji/ungcn). 
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iioKOVTO  vk  in.fWouTa  KaKais-  il6'  o0tw  ire- 
Ttiafiivoi  i\tyov  toDto  oirep  avrois  i^r  fiSvots 
atrh  rov  @(ov  aTroKeKpu/x/xiva  (Hippol.  I)e  Aii- 
iichristo,  c.  ii.).  Vlws  ■Kpoe(^riTivov  at  KaOapal 
Kal  SiavyeTs  \pv)(al  ;  olovel  KaToirrpa  ■yivijiava. 
ri\s  Qfias  evfpyeias,  rr]v  i/Kpaffiv  fiavy^v  Kal 
a<rvy\vTov  Ka.  ovSfv  einQoKovjxivqv  im  toiv 
■KaSaiv  TTjs  ffapKhs  eireSeiKVvvTO'  Tract  /uej'  yap 
ndpforTt  rh  "Ayiov  Uvevfxa  (St.  Basil,  Cumin,  in 
Esai.  Prooem.). 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
thej  predicted?  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
already  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have. 
They  were  the  "spokesmen"  of  God  (Hx.  vii.  1), 
the  "mouth"  bj  which  His  words  were  uttered, 
or  thoy  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to 
describe,  pictures  presented  to  their  spiritual  intui- 
tion ;  but  there  are  no  giounds  for  believing  that, 
contemporaneously  with  this  miracle,  there  was 
wrought  another  miracle  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing of  the  prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing  into,  or 
which  he  was  the  instrument  of  eniuiciating.  We 
should  not  expect  it  beforehand  ;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan.  xii.  8  ; 
Zech.  iv!!  5),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  10),  to  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  did  not  comprehend  them. 
The  passage  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive :  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
enquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you  :  searching 
what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufl'erings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto 
you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven." 
It  is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
testified  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and  of 
the  institution  of  Christianity  ;  (2)  that  after 
having  uttered  predictions  on  those  subjects,  the 
minds  of  the  prophets  occupied  themselves  in 
searehing  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  that 
they  had  uttered  ;  (3)  that  they  were  then  divinely 
informed  that  their  predictions  were  not  to  find 
their  completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  instruments  for  declaring  good 
things  that  should  come  nut  to  their  own  but  to  a 
future  generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  pro- 
phetic state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
While  the  Divine  communication  is  being  received, 
the  human  instrument  is  simply  passive.  He  sees 
or  hears  by  his  spiritual  intuition  or  perception, 
and  declares  what  he  has  seen  or  heard.  Then  the 
reflective  faculty  which  had  been  quiescent  but 
aever  so  overpowered  as  to  be  destroyed,  awakens  to 
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p  See  Keble,  Christian  Tear,  13th  S.  aft.  Trin.,  and 
Lee,  Impiraticm,  p.  210. 

1  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  explained 
ty  Dr.  M'Caul  {Aids  to  Faith)  that  the  prophecy  of  Hosea 
zl.  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosea,  we  may  well  believe, 
nmlerstood  in  his  own  words  no  more  than  a  reference  to 
the  historical  fact  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt.  But  Hosea  was  not  the  author  of  the  prophecy — 
he  was  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  promulgated. 
Tliii  Holy  Spirit  intended  something  further — and  what 
this  something  was  He  informs  us  oy  me  Evangeliat  St. 
Katthew  (Matt.  ii.  15).  The  two  facts  of  the  isravUtpi) 
lif  iiig  led  out  of  Egypt  and  of  Christ's  talum  from  t-Rypt 
ftimmir  to    I'rofessor  Joviell  so   iistluei  that  the  icier 


the  nonsideration  of  the  message  or  vision  receiv&L 
.lad  it  strives  earnestly  to  unucrsfcuid  it,  and  noore 
especially  to  look  at  th«  revelation  a.s  in  instead  cl 
out  of  time.  The  result  is  failure  ;  but  this  failure 
is  softened  by  the  Divine  intimation  that  the  time 
is  not  yet.P  The  two  questions,  VVhat  did  the  ))io- 
phet  understand  by  this  projihecy  ?  and.  What  wai 
the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  ?  are  totally  dilierent 
in  the  estimation  of  every  one  wlio  believes  that 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  Prophets,'  ci  who 
considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so  speak.  < 

V.  Interpretation  of  Predictive  Pro- 
phecy.— We  have  only  space  for  a  few  rules,  de- 
duced from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  dis- 
tances of  time  according  as  history  may  show  them 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference 
may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seeu,  the  prophetic  visions  are 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
the  form  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isaiah  (xi.  1.5) 
represents  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles 
from  before  God's  people  in  the  form  of  the  Lord's 
destroying  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and 
smiting  the  river  into  seven  streams.  (3.)  Distin- 
guish in  like  manner  figure  from  what  is  repre- 
sented by  it,  e.  g.,  in  the  verse  previous  to  that 
quoted,  do  not  understand  literally,  "  Tlicy  siiail 
flu  vpon  the  slioidders  of  the  Philistines"  (Is.  si. 
14).  (4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
prophetic  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to  things 
past,  interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked 
by  reference  to  events ;  in  respect  to  things  future, 
interpret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  re- 
ference to  the  analogy  of  the  foith.  (6.)  Interpret 
according  to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  e.xamples  of  visions  explained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (7.)  Intei-pret  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Use  of  Prophecy. — Predictive  prophecy  is 
at  once  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation  :  at  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfilment,  a 
part ;  after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  St. 
Peter  (Ep.  2,  i.  19)  describes  it  as  "  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,"  or  "  a  taper  glimmering  where  there 
is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is,  throwing 
some  light,  but  only  a  ieeble  light  as  compared  with 
what  is  ihed  fi'om  the  Gospel  history.  To  this 
light,  feeble  as  it  is,  "  you  do  well,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  to  take  heed."  And  he  warns  them  not 
to  be  offended  at  the  feebleness  of  the  light,  because 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until  its  fulfilment — 
(in  the  case  of  Jlessianic  predictions,  of  which  he 
is  speaking,  described  as  "  until  the  day  dawn,  and 
the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts") — to  shed  only  a 
feeble  light.  Nay,  he  continues,  even  the  prophets 
could  not  themselves  interpret  its  meaning,'  "  foi 


ence  by  St.  Matthew  to  the  Prophet  is  to  him  inexplio 
able  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  ol 
the  Evangelist  (see  Jowett's  Essay  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Scripture).  A  deeper  insight  into  Scripture  shows  that 
"  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  their  history,  their  ritual, 
their  government,  all  present  one  grand  prophecy  of  the 
I'uiure  Redeemer  "  (Lee, p.  107).  Consequently  "  Israel " 
is  one  of  the /orms  naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  Tision 
by  the  idea  "  Messiah." 

'  This  is  a  more  probable  meaning  of  the  words  l&Cai 
eiriAii(r€<u;  ov  yiVeroi  than  that  given  by  Pearson  (On 
the  Creed,  art.  i.  p.  17,  Ed.  Br.vtcn),  '•  'Jiat  no  propaccj 
did  so  proceed  from  Ihe  prophet  that  he  of  himsslf  or  bj 
Lis  own  instinct  did  open  hid  Mouth  to  prcj;>h'sy." 
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the  prtphecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,"  i.  e.  the  prophets  were  not  the  autJioi's  of 
their  predictions,  "  but  holy  men  of  old  spaKe  by 
the  impulse  (<pep6tifvoi)  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This, 
then,  was  the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfilment, 
— to  act  as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
which  it  did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw 
its  rays  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted 
believer  to  direct  his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipa- 
tions (cf.  Acts  xiii.  27).  But  after  fulfilment, 
St.  Peter  says,  "  the  word  of  prophecy  "  becomes 
"  mere  sui'e '  than  it  was  before,  that  is,  it  is  no 
longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a 
firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined  with 
the  apostolic  testimony,  sei-ves  as  a  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  faith ;  so  trustworthy,  that  even 
after  he  and  his  brother  Apostles  ai'e  dead,  those 
whom  he  addressed  will  feel  secure  that  they 
"had  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,"  but 
the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfactory 
as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  future 
except  the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events ;  and 
from  whom  can  come  prediction  except  from  Him 
who  knows  the  future  ?  After  all  that  has  been 
said  and  unsaid,  prophecy  and  miracles,  each  rest- 
ing on  their  own  evidence,  must  always  be  the 
chief  and  direct  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Di- 
vine character  of  a  religion.  Where  they  exist, 
a  Divine  power  is  proved.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  never  be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combination 
with  the  general  character  of  the  whole  scheme  to 
which  they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its 
morals,  its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
needs,  are  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity.  None 
of  these  must  be  taken  separately.  The  fact  of 
their  conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence 
of  all.  That  one  object  with  which  predictions  are 
delivered  is  to  serve  in  an  after  age  as  an  evidence 
on  which  faith  may  reasonably  rest,  is  stated  by 
our  Lord  Himself:  "  And  now  I  have  told  you 
before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to 
pass  ye  might  believe  "  (John  xiv.  29). 

VII.  Development  of  Messianic  Prophecy. 
— Pj'ediction,  in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threaten- 
ing, begins  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Immediately 
upon  the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  salvation  are 
held  out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  salvation  is 
to  be  etiected  is  left  altogether  indefinite.  All  that 
is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come  through  a 
child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15).  By  degrees  the  area 
is  limited:  it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of 
Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  of  Jacob  | 
(Gen.  xxviii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Bal;\am 
seems  to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  warlike 
Israelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17^ ;  Jacob,  by  a  peace- 
ful Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10) ;  Moses,  by  a 
Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer  of  a  new 
religious  dispensiition  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  Nathan's 
announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  tiu'ougli  the  house  oi 
David,  and  through  a  descendant  of  David  wht 
ahall  be  himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  developed 
by  David  himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Pss 
sviii.  and  Ixi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  communi- 


»  The  modem  Jews,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient 
exposition,  have  been  driven  txj  a  non-Messianic  inter 
pretatlon  of  Is.  liii.  Among  Cliristians  the  non-Messianic 
interpretation  commenced  with  Grotius.  He  applies  the 
chapter  to  Jereraial;.  According  to  Doederlcin,  Schustei, 
Steptuuii,    Eichhorn,    UosmmiiUei    Hit^g,   Haniewcrk. 
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cated  by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  au 
nouncement  made  by  Nathan.  The  same  may  b« 
said  of  Ps.  kxxix.,  which  was  composed  by  a  later 
writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  the  same  promist 
as  their  foundatiMi,  but  add  new  features  to  i^ 
The  Son  of  Darid  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7] 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only  the  Kini 
of  Zion  (ii.  6,  ex.  1),  but  the  inheritor  and  lord  ci 
the  whole  eaiih  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and,  besides  this. 
Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek  (ca 
4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  pro 
genitor,  to  be  full  of  sufl'ering  and  affliction  (Pss. 
xxii.,  Ixxi.,  cii.,  cix.)  :  brought  down  to  the  grave, 
yet  i-aised  to  life  without  seeing  corruption  (Ps. 
xvi.).  In  Pss.  slv.,  Ixxii.,  the  sons  of  Korah 
and  Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign.  Be- 
tween Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inteiTened  some  200 
years,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  wa» 
silent.  The  Messianic  conception  entertained  at  this 
time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a  King 
of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and 
gather  under  his  peacefixl  sceptre  his  own  peopl* 
and  strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  prophetical 
and  piiestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create  thought- 
ful consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear 
delineation  of  him  in  these  characters.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these  features 
more  distinctly.  The  sixteen  Prophets  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups :  the  Prophets  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,— Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Jonah; 
the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom, — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah  ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity, — Ezekiel 
and  Daniel ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Retm-n, — Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  In  this  great  period  of  pro- 
phetism  there  is  no  longer  any  chronological  deve- 
lopment of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier 
period  previous  to  Solomon.  Each  pi'ophet  adds  a 
feature,  one  more,  another  less  clearly :  combine 
the  features,  and  we  have  the  portrait ;  but  it  does 
not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands 
of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefore,  the  task  of 
tracing  the  chronological  progress  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end:  its  culminating 
point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Iii. 
13-15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should  be 
a  Servant  of  God,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of  grief 
and  suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  malefactor, 
and  put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
are  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  fraud  or  violence  :  they  are  spontaneously 
taken,  patiently  borne,  vicarious  in  their  character 
and,  by  God's  appointment,  they  have  an  atoning, 
reconciling,  and  justifying  efficacy.  The  result  of 
his  sacrificial  offering  is  to  be  his  exaltation  and 
triumph.  By  the  path  of  humiliation  and  expiatory 
suffering,  he  is  to  reach  that  state  of  glory  foreshown 
by  David  and  Solomon.  The  prophetic  character 
of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah  in  other 
parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here.  By 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Heugstenberg, 
Christology,  vol.  ii.,  has  satisfactorily  disproved  the 
theory  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah  of  the  days  of  the  Cap- 
tivity) the  portrait  of  the  &edvdpa)iros — at  once 
King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Redeemer — was  drawn 
in  all  its  essentia]   features.'     The  contemporary 

Kiister  (after  the  Jewish  expositors,  Jarcti  Abeneira, 
Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Lipmann),  the  subject  of  the  pr> 
pbecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  According  to  E<ker- 
mann,  Ewald,  Bleek,  it  is  the  ideal  Israelitish  peoplo, 
According  to  Panlus.  Amrooii,  Maurcr,  Thenius.  KnobcV 
it  is  the  godly  portion  of  the  Israelitish  jieoplo.    AocortV 
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i:h.l  later  Prophets  (cf.  Mic.  v.  2  ;  Dan.  vii.  9 ; 
Zech.  vi.  13;  Mai.  iv.  2)  added  some  particulars 
ind  details,  aud  so  the  conception  was  left  to  await 
its  realizition  after  an  interval  of  some  400  years 
from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  Prophet. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Hengstenberg  {Christology, 
i.  235)  and  of  Pusey  {3Iinor  Prophets,  Part  i. 
Introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
chronologically  placed.  Accordingly,  the  former  ar- 
ranges the  list  of  the  Prophets  as  follows :  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah  ("the 
principal  prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or  Assyrian 
period  of  canonical  prophetism '"),  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah  ("  the  principal  pro- 
phetical figure  in  the  second  or  Babylonian  period 
of  canonical  prophetism"),  Ezekiel,  I)aniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariirti,  Malachi.  Calmet  {Bid.  Bibl.  s.  v. 
"  Prophet ")  as  follows :  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  Joel,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,'  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  Dr.  Stanley  {Led.  xix.)  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Zechariah,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk, 
Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Whence  it  appears  that  Di*. 
Stanley  recognizes  two  Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariahs, 
unless  "  the  author  of  Is.  xl-lxvi.  is  regarded  as  the 
older  Isaiah  transported  into  a  style  and  position 
later  than  his  own  time  "  (p.  423). 

VIII.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testament. — 
So  far  as  their  predictive  powers  are  concerned, 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  find  their  New  Testa- 
ment counteipart  in  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Revelations  ;  Antichrist,  in  Appendix  B]  ; 
but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially  illumined 
revealei'S  of  God'w  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
be  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  aud  next  in 
all  those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  the  speakers  with  tongues  and  the  inter- 
preters of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  the  discerners 
of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  workei-s  of  miracles 
\1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  The  connecting-link  between 
the  0.  T.  prophet  and  the  speaker  with  tongues 
is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former  at 
times  received  his  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  0.  T.  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter :  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy :  he  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic, 
and  declared  them  in  the  ordinai-y  state.  The 
N,  T.  discerner  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such 
as  Mieaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  (1  K.  xxii.  22),  the 
worker  of  mii'acles  in  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher 
in  each  and  all  of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of 
Ihe  N.  T.  represented  their  namesakes  of  the  0.  T. 
as  being  expounders  of  Divine  truth  and  inter- 
pretfrs  of  the  Divine  will  to  their  auditors. 
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tng  to  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Schenkel,  Umbreit,  Hofmann, 
it  Is  the  prophetical  body.  Augusti  refers  it  to  king 
lliziah ;  Konyneiiburg  and  Bahrdt  to  Hezekiah  ;  Staudlin 
U)  isaiali  himself ;  Bolten  to  the  house  of  David.  Ewald 
thinks  that  no  historical  person  was  intended,  but  that 
the  auth^y  of  the  chapter  has  misled  his  readers  by  insert- 
ing a  passage  from  an  older  book,  in  which  a  martyr  was 
tpoken  of.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  quite  spontaneously  sug- 
gested itself,  and  has  impressed  itself  on  his  mind  more 
jiud  more ;"  and  he  thinks  that  "  controversy  on  chap. 
tiii.  will  never  cease  until  this  truth  is  acknowledged" 
(t'ropheten,  ii.  S.  407).  Hengstenberg  gives  the  foUow- 
injt  list  of  German  commentators  who  have  maintained 
'JiK    MeeiifJiic   explanation: — Dathe     Hetisler,   Koci:er, 


That  predictive  powers  did  occisionally  eiirt  in 
the  N.  T.  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabu* 
(Acts  xi.  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  cr 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women 
(Acts  xxi.  9)  who  had  the  X'^P'^'M-"-  irpoi^TjTt/ai 
vouchsafed  them.  If  men,  they  might  at  th* 
same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor.  xiv.) ;  and  there 
was  notliing  to  hinder  the  diflerent  x»P^<''J'"*to  of 
wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  miracles,  pro- 
phecy, discernment,  tongues,  and  interpretation 
(1  Cor.  xii.),  being  all  accumulated  on  one  person, 
and  this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter. 
St.  Paul  describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for 
the  conversion,  apparently  the  sudden  and  imme- 
diate conversion,  of  unbelievers  (1  Cor.  xiv.  24), 
ard  for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  believers 
(76.31).  This  shows  its  nature.  It  was  a  spiritual 
gift  which  enabled  men  to  iindeistand  and  to  teach 
the  truths  ot  Christianity,  especially  as  veiled  iu 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with 
authority  and  etl'ect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
Paraphrase,  note  on  1  Cor.  xii.,  and  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  i.  461).  The  prophets  of  the  N.  T. 
were  supernaturally-illuminated  expounders  and 
preachers. 
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The  minor  Prophets,  Oxf.  1861.  Aids  to  Faith, 
art.  "  Prophecy"  and  "  Inspiration,"  Lond.  1861, 
R.  Payne  Smith,  Messianic  Interpretation  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Oxf.  1862.  Davidson, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  422,  On 
"  Prophecy,"  Lond.  1862.  Stanley,  Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,  Lond.  1863.  [F.  M.] 


Koppe,  Micbaelis,  Schmleder,  Storr,  Hansi,  Kriiger, 
Jahn,  Steudel,  Sack,  Keinke,  Tholuck,  Hiivemick,  Stier. 
Hengstenberg's  own  exposition,  and  criticism  of  the  ex- 
positions of  others,  Is  well  worth  consultation  {Christo- 
logy, vol.  ii.). 

t  Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  arrange 
ment  of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  reference  to  tfrt 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  such  an  inference  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  himself  in 
imagination  forward  to  the  date  of  his  prophecy  (Heng- 
stenberg), or  the  TvordB  which,  as  translated  by  iQe  A.  V, 
are  «  "«»»onstrance  as  to  the  past,  may  be  really  but  ax 
imperative  as  lo  ibe  fsture  fPnsey). 
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PROSELYTES  (Dna  :  -rrpoffiiXuroi.  I  Chr. 
xxii.  22,  &c. :  yeidipai,  Ex.  xii.  19:  Prose.lyti). 
Tlie  Hebrew  word  thus  translated  is  in  the  A.  V. 
commonly  rendered  "stranger"  (Gen.  xv.  13,  Ex. 
ii.  22,  Is.  V.  17,  &c.).  The  LXX.,  as  above,  com- 
DEonly  gives  the  equivalent  in  meaning  (irpocriiXvToi 
axh  Tov  ■KpoaeKrjKvQivaL  Kaivp  Kal  <pi\o6ecj)  iro\i- 
reiif,  Philo  and  Suidas,  s.  v.),  but  sometimes  sub- 
stitutes a  Hellenized  form  (yeiwpas)  of  the  Aramaic 
form  N"1V5.     In  the  N.  T.  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the 

word  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  and  translated 
it  accordingly  (Matt,  xxiii.  15,  Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  5). 

The  existence,  through  all  stages  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Israelites,  of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same 
race,  but  holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the 
same  ritual,  is  a  fact  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
requires  to  be  dealt  with  historically.  To  start  with 
the  technical  distinctions  and  regulations  of  the  later 
Rabbis  is  to  invert  the  natural  order,  and  leads  to 
inevitable  confusion.  It  is  proposed  accordingly  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel  in 
the  five  great  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the 
people  divides  itself:  viz.  (I.)  the  age  of  the  patri- 
archs;  (II,)  from  the  Exodus  to  the  commencement 
of  the  monarchy  ;  (HI.)  the  period  of  the  monarchv  ; 
(IV.)  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  (V.)  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  downwards. 

I.  The  position  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation,  with  a  special  religious  character,  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  period  to  have  exercised  a 
power  of  attraction  over  neighbouring  races.  The 
slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii.  27),  who  were  included 
with  him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can  hardly 
perhaps  he  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later  sense. 
The  case  of  the  Shechemites,  however  (Gen.  xxxiv.), 
presents  a  more  distinct  instance.  The  converts  are 
swayed  partly  by  passion,  partly  by  interest.  The 
sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards,  require  circum- 
cision as  an  indispensable  condition  (Gen.  xxxiv.  14). 
This,  and  apparently  this  only,  was  required  of  pros- 
elytes in  the  pre-Mosaic  period. 

II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from  the 
very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  incor- 
poration of  men  of  other  races.  The  "  mixed  mul- 
titude" of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of  pros- 
elytes more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognised  in 
the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  19).  The  "stranger"  of  this  and  other  laws 
in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  "  proselyte,"  and  is  so  translated  in  the  LXX., 
and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  estimated 
by  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  recurs : 
9  times  in  Exodus,  20  in  Leviticus,  11  in  Num- 
bers, 19  in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly  point 
to  the  position  of  a  convert.  The  "  stranger  "  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  (^Ex.  xx.  10,  xxiii. 
12;  Eteut.  V.  14).  Circumcision  is  the  condition 
of  any  fellowship  with  him  (Ex.  xii.  48  ;  Num.  ix. 
14).  He  is  to  be  present  at  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii. 
19),  the  Eeast  of  Weeks  (Deut.  xvi.  11),  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  14),  the  Day  of  Atone- 
"cent  (Lev.  xvi.  29).  The  laws  of  prohibited  mar- 
riages (Lev.  xviii.  2G)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(Lev.  XVI,.  :!0^  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  for  Molech-worship  (Lev. 
XX.  2)  and  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  may 
claim  the  same  right  of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in 
the  C-, ties  of  refuge  (N-um.  xxxv.  15;  Jo<h.  xx.  9). 
2a  the  othei  side  lie  is  subjected  to  som-;  draw- 
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bncK-s.  He  cannot  hold  land  (Lev.  iit.  10).  Fe 
has  no  ju3  connubii  with  the  descendants  of  Aareu 
(Lev.  xxi.  14).  His  condition  is  assumed  to  be,  fot 
the  most  part,  one  of  poverty  (Lev.  xxiii.  22),  oft«n 
of  sei-vitude  (Deut.  xxix.  11).  For  this  reason  lis 
is  placed  rmder  the  special  protection  of  the  law 
(Deut.  X.  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning 
(Lev.  xix.  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  (Deut.  xxiv.  17,  19,  xxvi 
12,  xxvii.  19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled 
to  the  tithe  of  eveiy  third  year's  produce  (Deut. 
xiv.  29,  xxvi.  12),  Among  the  proselytes  of  this 
period  the  Kenites,  who  under  Hobab  accom- 
panied the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings,  and  uiii- 
mately  settled  in  Canaan,  were  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16).  The  presence  of  the  class 
was  recoguiaed  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  blessings 
and  curses  fi-oni  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Josh.  viii.  33). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was 
not  t'avourable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The 
people  had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position. 
The  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance 
of  a  conversion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that 
of  slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  fi-ee  pros- 
elytes.    [Nethinim.] 

HI.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent  fame 
and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more  to 
attract  stragglers  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  lace  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7),  Ur'ah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3), 
Araunah  the  Jebu.'!i>e  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  Zelek  the 
Ammonite  (2  Sam.  .ixi'ii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46) — these  two  in  spite  of  an  express 
law  to  the  contrary  (Deut.  xxiii.  3) — and  at  a  later 
period  Shebna  the  scribe  (probably,  comp.  Alexander 
on  Is.  xxii.  15),  and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethiopian  (Jer 
xxxviii.  7),  are  examjiles  that  such  proselytes  might 
rise  even  to  high  offices  about  the  person  of  the 
king.  The  Chekethites  and  Pelethites  con- 
sisted probably  of  foreigners  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  service  of  David,  and  were  content  for  it  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  master  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  330,  iii.  183).  The  vision  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  of  a 
time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Phi- 
listia,  should  all  be  registered  among  the  citizens  of 
Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its  starting-point 
in  some  admission  of  proselytes  within  the  memory 
of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De  Wette  in  loc).  A 
convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it  has  been 
thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate  (see 
below)  is  found  in  Naamau  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15, 
18)  recognising  Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding 
himself  to  any  rigorous  observance  of  the  Law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes. 
On  the  one  hand  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
power  and  fortune.  The  case  for  which  the  Law 
promled  (Lev.  xxv.  47)  might  actually  occur,  and 
they  might  be  the  creditors  of  Israelite  debtors, 
the  masters  of  Israelite  slaves,  k  might  well  be  a 
sign  of  the  times  in  the  later  days  of  the  monarchy 
that  they  became  "  very  high,"  the  "  head  "  and 
not  the  "tail  "  of  the  people  (Deut.  xxviii.  43,  4). 
The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They  wer^ 
treated  by  David  and  Solomon  as  a  subject-class, 
brought  (like  Perioeci,  almost  like  Herots)  under  a 
system  of  compulsory  labour  from  which  othei-s 
were  exempted  (1  Chr.  xxii.  2  ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 
The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for 
that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  ».  e.  tb« 
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number  cJ  adult  woikini;  males)  at  153,600  («6.). 
They  were  subject  at  other  times  to  wanton  inso- 
lence aiui  outi'age  (I's.  xoiv.  6).  As  some  compen- 
Bation  r)f  their  sutl'erings  they  became  the  special 
objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the  prophets. 
One  after  another  of  the  "  goodly  fellowship  "  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  proselytes  as  warmly  as  that  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  (Jer.  vii.  G,  xxii.  3;  Ez. 
iJtii.  7,  29;  Zech.  vii.  10;  Mai.  iii.  5).  A  large 
accession  of  converts  enters  into  all  their  hopes  of 
the  Divine  Kingdom  (Is.  ii.  2,  xi.  10,  Ivi.  3-(3  ;  Mic. 
iv.  1).  The  sympathy  of  one  of  tliein  goes  still 
fa-ther.  He  sees,  in  the  far  future,  the  vision  of  a 
time  when  the  last  remnant  of  inferiority  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proselytes,  completely  emauci- 
pat'=d,  shall  be  able  to  hold  and  inherit  land  even  as 
the  Israelites  (Ez.  xlvii.  22).» 

IV.  The  proselytism  of  the  period  after  the  cap- 
tivity assumed  a  different  character.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  tlve  conformity,  not  of  a  subject  race, 
but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as  early  as  the 
return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of  those  who 
were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they  recognised  as 
holier  tlian  their  own,  and  had  "  separated  them- 
selves" unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x.  28), 
The  presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the 
Nethinim  (Neh.  vii.  46-59)  leads  us  to  believe 
that  many  of  the  new  converts  dedicated  themselves 
specially  to  the  service  of  the  new  Temple.  With 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Maccabees,  the 
expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  became 
more  widely  known  and  their  powrr  to  proselytise 
increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus.  and  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom was  followed  naturally  by  propagandism . 
Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and  unbending.  Scat- 
tered through  the  East  and  West,  a  marvel  and  a 
portent,  wondered  at  and  scorned,  attracting  and 
repelling,  they  presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered 
creeds,  and  corroding  doubts,  the  spectacle  of  a 
faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma  which  remained  unshaken. 
The  influence  was  sometimes  obtained  well,  and  ex- 
ercised for  good.  In  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  there  were  men  who  had  been  rescued  from 
idolatry  and  its  attendant  debasements,  and  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  higher  moral  law.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  cases  the  purity  of  Jewish 
life  may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  and  attracted 
men  or  women  who  sluank  from  the  unutterable 
contamination,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived.l" 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted,  joined,  with 
varying  strictness  (infra)  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews.  They  were  present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts 
xiii.  42,  43,  50,  xvii.  4,  xviii.  7).  They  came  up 
as  pilgrims  to  the  gi-eat  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
ii.  10).  In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was  often 
stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions  learnt 
to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  synagogues  for 
them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  and  prayed,  and  gave 
alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest  Jews  (Acts 
x.  2,  30),  and  became  preachers  of  the  new  faith  to 
the  soldiers  under  them  {ib.  v.  7).  Such  men, 
drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally 
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"  The  significance  of  this  passage  in  its  historical  con- 
jicxjnn  witli  J's.  Ixxxvii.,  already  referred  to,  and  its  spi- 
ritual fulfilment  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  ii.  19), 
d'jserve  a  fuller  notice  than  they  have  yet  received. 

b  I'his  influence  is  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether  ex- 
cliiiled,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  enormously  exaggerated. 
Uoiiip.  Dr.  Temple's  '  Essay  on  the  Edu  utlon  of  the  World ' 
\Esta.iis  and  Kemeirs,  p  Vi). 


amonc  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  tiuth  which 
rose  out  of  it,  and  became,  in  many  cases,  the 
nucleus  of  a  Gentile  Church. 

Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith 
by  the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had 
defended  it.  Had  not  the  power  of  the  Empire 
stood  in  the  way,  the  religion  of  Moses,  stripped  of 
its  higher  elements,  might  have  been  propagated 
far  and  wide,  by  force,  as  was  afterwards  tii?  religion 
of  Mahomet.  As  it  was,  the  Idumaeans  had  the 
alternative  offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death, 
exile,  or  circumcision  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3).  The 
Ituraeans  were  conveited  in  the  same  way  by  Aris- 
tobulus  {ib.  xiii.  11,  §3).  In  the  more  frenzied 
fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews  under  Jo- 
sephus  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  seizing  and 
circumcising  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis  who  had 
come  as  envoys  (Joseph.  Vit.  23).  They  compelled 
a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner, 
to  purchase  his  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the 
covenant  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  11,  §10).  Where  force 
was  not  in  their  power  (the  "  veluti  Judaei,  co- 
gemus"  of  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142,  implies  that  they 
sometimes  ventured  on  it  even  at  Rome),  they  ob- 
tained their  ends  by  the  most  unscrupulous  fiaud. 
They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  diviners,  exorcists, 
and  addressed  themselves  especially  to  the  fears  and 
superstitions  of  women.  Their  influence  over  these 
became  the  subject  of  indignant  satire  (Juv.  Sat. 
vi.  543-547).  They  persuaded  noble  matrons  to 
send  money  and  purple  to  the  Temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  3,  §5).  At  Damascus  the  wives  of  nearly 
half  the  population  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  Judaism  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §2).  At  Rome 
they  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  pei-son  of 
Poppaea,  even  an  imperial  concubine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  7,  §11).  The  converts  thus  made,  cast  off  all 
ties  of  kindred  and  aflection  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9). 
Those  who  were  most  active  in  proselytizing  were 
precisely  those  from  whose  teaching  all  that  was 
most  true  and  living  had  departed.  The  vices  of 
the  Jew  were  engi-afted  on  the  vices  of  the  heathen. 
A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert  from 
obligations  which  he  had  before  I'ecognised,'  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  an 
unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he 
became  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna " 
(Matt,  xxiii.  15)  than  the  Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every 
way  pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities, 
they  became  the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The 
words  "curtus,"  "verpes,"  met  them  at  every  corner 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  4,  142  ;  Mart.  vii.  29,  34,  81,  xi.  95, 
xii.  37).  They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might 
be  banished  from  Italy  (Acts  xviii.  2  ;  Suet.  Claud, 
25),  or  sent  to  die  of  malaria  in  the  most  unhealthy 
stations  of  the  empire  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85).  At  a  later 
time,  they  were  bound  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
their  conversion,  and  to  pay  a  special  tax  (Suet. 
Dotnit.  xii.).  If  they  failed  to  do  this  and  were  sus- 
pected, they  might  be  subject  to  the  most  degrading 
examination  to  asceitivin  the  fact  of  their  being  prose- 
's The  Law  of  the  Corban  may  serve  as  one  instance 
(Matt.  XV.  4-6).  Another  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic 
teaching  as  to  marriage.  Circumcision,  like  a  new  birtn, 
cancelled  all  previous  relationships,  and  unions  within 
the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were  therefore  no  longer 
incestuous  (Maimon.  tir  Jebam.  p.  9S'2 :  Seldeu.  ik  Jurt 
Nat.  el  OerU.  ii.  4,  Uscur  Hehr.  il.  18). 
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lytes  (ibid.).  Among  the  Jews  themselves  their  case 
was  not  much  better.  For  the  most  part  the  convert 
fair.sd  out  lihte  honour  even  from  those  who  gloried 
in  having  bro  .gbt  him  over  to  their  sect  and  party. 
The  popular  Jewish  feeling  about  them  was  like 
the  popular  Christian  feelkig  about  a  converted 
Jew.  They  were  regai-ded  (by  a  strange  Rabbinic 
perversion  of  Is.  xiv.  1)  as  the  leprosy  of  Israel, 
"  cleaving  "  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (Jebam.  47,  4 ; 
Kiddicsh.  70,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  proselyti  et  paede- 
rastae")  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heh.  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  It  became 
a  recognised  maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  trust 
a  proselyte  even  to  the  twentv-fourth  generation 
{Jalkuth  RuthJ.HiZa). 

The  better  Rabbis  did  their  best  to  guard  against 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  con- 
verts, they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  motives, 
with  a  somewhat  quaint  classification. 

(1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were  drawn  by 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story 
of  Syllaeus  and  Salome,  Joseph.  Ani.  xvi.  7, 
§6,  is  an  example  of  a  half-finished  conversion 
of  this  kind.) 

(2.)  Man-for-Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion 
of  the  wife,  or  conversely. 

(3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where  conformity  was  as- 
sumed to  escape  danger,  as  in  the  original 
Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17). 

(4.)  King's-table-proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the 
hope  of  court  favour  and  promotion,  like  the 
converts  under  David  and  Solomon. 

'5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conversion  ori- 
ginated in  a  superstitious  dread  of  a  divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samaritans  of  2  K. 
xvii.  26. 

(Gem.  Hkvos.  Kiddush.  65,  6;  Jost,  Judenth.  i. 
448.)  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admis- 
sion within  the  covenant.  WTien  they  met  with 
one  with  whose  motives  they  were  satisfied,  he  was 
put  to  a  yet  further  ordeal.  He  was  warned  that 
m  becoming  a  Jew  he  was  attaching  himself  to  a 
persecuted  people,  that  in  this  life  he  was  to  expect 
only  suffering,  and  to  look  for  his  reward  in  the 
next.  Sometimes  these  cautions  were  in  their  turn 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  amoimted  to  a  policy  of 
exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on  the  part  of 
a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
throws  across  the  dreary  rubbish  of  Rabbinism  the 
momentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  "  Our  wise 
men  teach,"  said  Simon  ben  Gamaliel,  "  that  when 
a  heathen  comes  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  our 
part  is  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  him  and  to  bring 
him  under  the  wings  of  God"  (Jost,  Judenth. 
i.  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether  we 
may  transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction  be- 
tween Proselytes  of  the  Gate  and  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness  {infra)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but 
we  find  two  distinct  modes  of  thought,  two  distinct 
policies  in  dealing  with  converts.  The  history  of 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  her  son  Izates, 
presents  the  two  in  collision  with  e<jch  other.  They 
had  been  converted  by  a  Jewish  merchant,  Ananias, 
but  the  quean  feared  lest  the  circumcision  of  her 
non  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her  subjects.  Ananias 
•ssured  her  that  it  was  not  necessary,  ller  son  might 
irorshijp  God,  study  the  law,   keep  the  ccmmand- 
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ments,  without  it.  Soon,  however,  a  otricter  teachn. 
came,  Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Finding  Izates  reading 
the  law,  he  told  him  sternly  that  it  was  of  little 
use  to  study  that  which  \ie  disobeyed,  and  so  worked 
upon  his  fears,  that  the  ^oung  devotee  Tas  eager  to 
secure  the  safety  of  which  his  uncircumcision  had 
deprived  him  (Joseph.  Ant.  la..  2,  §5 ;  Jost,  Ju- 
denth. i.  341).  On  the  part  of  some,  therefore, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  dispense  with  what 
others  looked  on  as  indispensable.  The  centurions 
of  Luke  vii.  (probably)  and  Acts  x.,  possibly  the 
Hellenes  of  John  xii.  20  and  Acts  xiii.  42,  are  in- 
stances of  men  admitted  on  the  former  footing.  The 
phrases  ol  cefiSfnevoi  irpo(rii\vTOi  (Acts  xiii.  43), 
OL  a-e^S/xevoi  (xvii.  4,  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2), 
&ydpis  evKafiels  (Acts  ii.  5,  vii.  2)  are  often,  but 
inaccurately,  supposed  to  describe  the  same  class 
— the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  The  probability  is, 
either  that  the  terms  were  used  generally  of  all 
converts,  or,  if  witli  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied 
to  the  full  Proselytes  of  Righteousness  (comp.  a 
full  examination  of  the  passages  in  question  by  N. 
Lardner,  On  the  Decree  of  Acts  xv. ;  Works  xi.  305). 
The  two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and 
the  battle  between  them  w;is  renewed  afterwards 
on  holier  gi-ound  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias 
and  Eleazar  were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  The  geiin  of  truth  had 
been  quickened  into  a  new  life,  and  was  emancipating 
itself  fi'om  the  old  thraldom.  The  decrees  of  the 
Council  were  the  solemn  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  believers  in  Christ  were  to  stand  on  the  footing 
of  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  not  of  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness.  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  as  to 
righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  dependence  on 
faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision,  stands  out 
in  shaip  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers  who  taught 
that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  con- 
fined the  term  "  righteousness  "  to  the  circumcised 
convert. 

V.  The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  Rabbinical 
succession  consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  new 
order  waxing  and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  de- 
veloping the  decaying  system  with  an  almost  micro- 
scopic minuteness.  They  would  at  least  transmit 
to  future  generations  the  full  measure  of  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.  In  proportion  as  they 
ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize,  they  dwelt 
with  exhaustive  fulness  on  the  question  how  pros- 
elytes were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  accord- 
ingly belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now 
be  conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the 
Talmud  may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of 
the  Jews  fi-om  the  2nd  to  the  5th  centuiy.  They 
are  very  untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 
The  points  of  interest  which  present  themselves  for 
inquiiy  are,  (1.)  The  Classification  of  Proselytes. 
(2.)  The  ceremonies  of  their  admission. 

The  division  which  has  been  in  part  antici- 
pated, was  recognised  by  the  Talmudic  Rabbis,  but 
received  its  full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Mai- 
monides  {Hilc.  Mel.  i.  6).  They  claimed  for  it  a 
remote  antiquity,  a  divine  authority.  The  term 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  (lyK'n  nil),  was  derived 
fiom  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
Law,  "  the  stranger  ("111)  that  is  within  thy  gatee" 
(Ex.  XX.  10,  &c.).  They  were  known  also  as  the 
sojourners  (IC'in  nil),  with  a  reference  to  Lev. 
XXV.  47,  &c.     To  them  were  referred  tbf  gi-eatw 
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part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  ns  to  the  "  stranger." 
The  Targiims  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  give  this  as 
the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv.  21.  Converts  of  this 
class  were  not  bound  by  circumcision  and  the  other 
special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough 
for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah 
(Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  "  Noachida ;"  Selden,  De  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent.  i.  10),  i.  e.  the  six  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  Adam,  (1)  against  idolatry, 
(2)  against  blas]iheir>ing,  (3)  against  bloodshed, 
(4)  against  uncleanness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of 
obedience,  with  (7)  the  prohibition  of  "  fiesli  with 
the  blood  thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte 
was  not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  might 
not  redeem  his  first-born,  or  pay  the  half-shekel 
(Leyrer,  ut  inf.).  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the 
i-aw  under  pain  of  death  (Otho,  I.  c).  The  later 
Kabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other  hands, 
held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  reside  within 
tlie  holy  city  (Maimon.  Beth-haccher.  vii.  14).  In 
return  they  allowed  him  to  offer  whole  burnt- 
otFerings  for  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  and  to  contribute 
money  to  the  Corban  of  the  Temple.  They  held 
out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in  the  paradise  of 
the  world  to  come  (Leyrer).  They  insisted  that 
the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be  made  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses  (Maimon.  Hilc. 
Mel.  viii.  10).  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  season 
for  his  admission  (Miiller,  De  Pros,  in  Ugolini  xxii. 
841). 

All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  as 
representing  a  reality,  and  most  commentators  ac- 
cordingly have  seen  these  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  in 
the  irefiouevoi,  ev\aPe7s,  (polSov/xfuot  rhv  @ehv  of 
the  Acts.  It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether 
it  was  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme  of  what  ought 
to  be,  disguising  itself  as  having  actually  been. 
The  writers  who  are  most  full,  who  claim  for  the 
distinction  the  highest  antiquity,  confess  that  there 
had  been  no  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  since  the  Two 
Tribes  and  a  half  had  been  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity (Maimon.  Hilc.  Melc.  i.  6).  They  could 
only  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  there  had  since 
then  been  no  jubilee  celebrated  (Miiller,  I.  c).  All 
that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
N.  T.  we  have  independent  evidence  (m<  supra)  of 
the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degi'ees,  and  that 
the  Talmudic  division  is  the  formal  systematising  of 
an  earlier  fiict.  The  words  "  proselytes,"  and  ol 
<Te^6jxivoi  rhv  Q^hv,  were,  however,  in  all  proba- 
bility limited  to  the  circumcised. 

In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes  of 
Righteousness  (pIVH  ^nil),  known  also  as  Pros- 
elytes of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By 
some  writers  the  Talmudic  phrase,  proselyti  tracti 
(D^l-llil)  is  applied  to  them  as  drawn  to  the  cove- 
nant by  spontaneous  conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lexic. 
8.  v.),  while  others  (Kimchi)  refer  it  to  those  who 
were  constrained  to  conformity,  like  the  Gibeonites. 
Here  also  we  must  receive  what  we  find  with  the 
same  limitation  as  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear 
and  defin.te  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  cate- 
chised as  to  his  motives  (Maimon.  ut  supra).  If 
these  were  satisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as 
to  the  Divine  protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
then  circumcised.     In  the  case  of  a  convert  already 
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d  Tbis  thought  probably  had  its  starting-point  in  the 
language  of  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  There  also  the  proselytes  of  Ba- 
bTlon  and  Fgypt  are  registered  as  "  bom  "  in  ZSoo. 


oreumcised  (a  Midianite,  e.  g.  or  an  Egyptian),  it 
was  still  necessary  to  draw  a  few  drops  of  "  th« 
blood  of  the  co^-enant "  (Gem.  Bab.  Shabh.  £ 
135  a).  A  special  prayer  was  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  act  of  circumcision.  Often  the  proselyte 
took  a  new  name,  opening  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
accepting  the  first  that  axme  (Leyrer,  ut  infr.) 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  convert 
was  still  a  "  stranger."  His  children  would  be 
counted  as  bastards,  i.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  re- 
quired to  complete  his  admission.  When  the  wound 
was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his 
teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the 
"  fathers "  of  the  proselyte  {Ketuhh.  xi.,  Erubh. 
XV.  1),  and  led  into  the  tank  or  pool.  As  he  stood 
there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the 
great  commandments  of  the  Law.  These  he  pro- 
mised and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an  accom- 
panying benediction,  he  plunged  under  the  water. 
To  leave  one  hand-breadth  of  his  body  unsubmerged 
would  have  vitiated  the  whole  rite  (Otho,  Lex. 
liahb.  "  Baptismus  ;"  Reisk.  De  Bapt.  Pros,  in 
Ugolini  xxii.).  Strange  as  it  seems,  thiS  part  of 
the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of  the  later 
Rabbis,  a  co-ordinate  place  with  circumcision.  The 
latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  baptism  also 
was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jebam.  f.  461,  2). 
One  Rabbi  appears  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  de- 
clare baptism  to  have  been  sufficient  by  itself  (26jc?.)  ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  both  were  reckoned  as  alike 
indispensable.  The  j  carried  back  the  origin  of  the 
baptism  to  a  reii^o^e  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the 
command  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xsxv.  2)  and  of  Moses 
(Ex.  xix.  10).  The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
inserts  the  word  "  Thou  shalt  circumcise  and 
baptise "  in  Ex.  xii.  44.  Even  in  the  Ethiopic 
version  of  Matt,  xxiii.  15,  we  find  "  compass  sea 
and  land  to  baptise  one  proselyte"  (Winer,  i?«;6. 
s.  v.).  Language,  foreshadowing,  or  caricaturing, 
a  higher  truth  was  used  of  this  baptism.  It  was 
a  new  birth.'^  {Jebam.  f.  62.  1 ;  92.  1  ;  Maimon. 
Issur.  Bich.  c.  14;  Lightfoot,  Harm,  of  Gospels, 
iii.  14  ;  Exerc.  on  John  iii.).  The  proselyte  becamf 
a  little  child.  He  received  the  Holy  Spirit  {Jebam 
f.  22  a,  48  6.).  All  natm-al  relationships,  as  w« 
have  seen,  were  cancelled. 

The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple 
stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban.  It  consisted,  like 
the  offerings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  apparently 
being  carried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons 
(Lev.  xii.  18).  When  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
made  the  sacrifice  impossible,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as 
soon  as  the  Temple  should  be  rebuilt  was  substi- 
tuted. For  women-proselytes,  there  were  only 
baptism  «  and  the  Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  baptism 
by  itself. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many 
questions  of  grave  interest.  Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  first 
century?  If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  any  way  derived  fi-om , 
or  connected  with  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  from  the 
fonner  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  at  all  into 
the  literature  of  this  controversy.  The  list  of 
works  named  by  Leyrer  occupies  nearly  a  page  oi 


^  The  Galilean  female  proselytes  were  saii  to  have  ol. 
JecteU  to  this,  as  causing  barrenness  (Winer,  Rtaivib  \ 
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HerKg's  Real-EncyclopSdie.  It  will  be  enough  to 
Bum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
l)-awn  fiom  them. 

(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidem*  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statements  of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  having 
come  from  the  fathers,  and  their  exegesis  of  the 
O.  T.  in  connexion  with  it,  aie  alike  destitute  of 
authority. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  fiwm  the 
silence  of  the  0.  T.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo, 
and  of  Josephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief 
that  there  was  in  their  time,  a  baptism  of  pros- 
elytes, with  as  much  importance  attached  to  it  as 
we  tind  in  the  Talmudists. 

(3.)  It  remains  piobable,  however,  that  there 
was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier 
than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  e^ndence.  The 
symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  fell  in 
with  the  disposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  othere  to 
multiply  and  discuss  "washings"  {^a-KTicrfiol, 
Mark  vii.  4)  of  all  kinds.  The  tendency  of  the 
later  Kabbis  was  rather  to  heap  together  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to  invent  new  ones. 
If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism,  there  would  have 
been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  female  proselytes. 

(^4.)  The  histoiy  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests  the 
existence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen 
unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom 
It  is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already 
connected  with  it.  It  would  bear  witness  on  the 
assumption  of  the  previous  existence  of  the  pros- 
elyte-baptism, that  the  change  from  the  then  con- 
dition of  Judaism  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was  as 
great  as  that  from  idolatry  to  Judaism.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Pnests  and  Levntes,  "  Why  baptizest 
thou  then?  "  (John  i.  25),  implies  that  they  won- 
dered, not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  its  being  done 
for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names 
wliich,  in  their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  order.  In  like  manner  the  words 
of  our  Lord  to  Kicodemus  (Johniii.  10),  imply  the 
existence  of  a  teaching  as  to  baptism  like  that  above 
referred  to.  He,  "  the  teaciiei'  of  Israel,"  had  been 
familiar  with  "  the=°  thir.gs" — the  new  birth,  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit — as  w:jrds  and  phiases  applied  to 
heathen  proselytes.  He  tailed  to  gr<isp  the  deeper 
truth  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to  see  that 
they  had  a  wider,  an  universal  application. 

(5.)  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter,  from 
the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Pabbis 
saw  the  new  society,  in  propoiiion  as  the  Gentile 
element  in  it  became  predominant,  throwing  off  cir- 
cumcision, relying  on  baptism  only.  They  could 
not  ignore  the  reverence  which  men  had  for  the 
outward  sign,  their  belief  tliat  it  was  all  but  iden- 
ticfJ  with  the  thing  signified.  There  was  every 
thing  to  lead  them  to  give  a  fresh  prominence  to 
what  had  been  before  subordinate.  If  the  Nazareues 
attracted  men  by  their  baptism,  they  would  show 
that  they  had  baptism  as  well  as  circumcision.  The 
necessary  absence  of  the  Coi  ban  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  wouf.i  also  tend  to  give  more  import- 
ance to  the  lemaining  rite. 

Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed. 
'^1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  Ilabbinic  hopes  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  should  be 
DO  more  proselytes.  Tlie  distinctive  name,  with 
its  b'-an<l  of  inferiority,  sliould  be  laid  aside,  and  all, 
i»cn  the  N'ethinini  and  tne  Mamzerim  (children  ot 
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caiied  marriages)  sliould  be  counted  pure  (^Schoet* 
gen,  Bor.  Heb.  ii.  p.  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhajus., 
as  connected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  con.se- 
quence  of  the  ill-repute  into  which  the  word  had 
fallen,  there  is,  throughout  the  N.  T.  a  sedulous, 
avoidance  of  it.  The  Christian  convert  from  tiea- 
thenism  is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a  peStpvros  (1  Tfm. 
iiL  6). 

Literature. — Information  more  or  less  accurate 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Archaeologies  of  Jahn,  Carp- 
zov,  Saalschiitz,  Lewis,  Leusden.  The  treatises 
cited  above  in  LTgolini's  Tliesaurus,  xxii. ;  Slenogt. 
de  Proselytis ;  Miiller,  de  Proseh/tis ;  Reisk.  df- 
Bapt.  Jiidaeorum ;  Danz.  Bapt.  Froselyt.,  are  all 
of  them  copious  and  interesting.  The  article  by 
Leyrer  in  Herzog's  Real- Ency clop.  s.  v.  "  Prose- 
lyten,"  contains  the  fullest  and  most  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter  at  present  accessible. 
The  wi-iter  is  indebted  to  it  for  much  of  the  materials 
of  the  present  article,  and  for  most  of  the  Talmudic 
references.  [E.  H.  P.] 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  Title.— T\» 
title  of  this  book  in  Hebrew  is,  as  usual,  taken 
irstti  the  first  word,  vt^'p,  mishle,  or,  more  fully, 
nbpty  ''?Ii'D,  mishle  Shelomoh,  and  is  in  this  case 
appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  this  name  it  i& 
commonly  known  in  the  Talmud  ;  but  among  the 
later  Jews,  and  even  among  the  Talmudists  them- 
selves, the  title  nJDDn  "ISD,  sepher  chocmdh 
"  book  of  wisdom,"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  passages  of 
the  Josephoth  to  the  Baha  Bathra  (fol.  14  6),  that 
this  is  necessarily  the  case.  AIL  that  is  there  said 
is  that  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecelesiastes  are 
both  "books  of  wisdom,"  with  a  reference  rather  to 
theii  contents  than  to  the  titles  by  which  they  were 
known.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  the  title 
Ttapoifilai  loXoixSivros  was  adopted  from  the  trans- 
lation of  the  LXX. ;  and  the  book  is  also  quoted  as 
ffoipia,  "  wisdom,"  or  r)  iravapeTOi  ffo(pi.a,  "  wisdom 
that  is  the  sum  of  all  virtues."  This  last  title  is 
given  to  it  by  Clement  in  the  Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  57, 
where  Piov.  i.  23-31  is  quoted  with  the  introduc- 
tion ovftiii  yap  \4yei  t)  iravdpeTos  ffocpia;  and 
Eusebius  [U.  E.  iv.  22)  says  that  not  only  Hege- 
sippus,  but  Irenaeus  and  the  whole  band  of  ancient 
writers,  following  the  Jewish  unwritten  tradition, 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomou  iravdpfrov  a'o(l>lap. 
According  to  Melito  of  Sardes  (Euseb.  If.  E.  iv.  26), 
the  Proverbs  were  also  called  iTo<l>la,  "  wisdom,' 
simply  ;  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  refers  to  them 
( Orat.  xi.)  as  iraiSayaiyiK^  ffopia.  The  title  in 
the  Vulgate  is  Liber  Froverbionim,  quern  Pebraet 
Alible  appellant. 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here 
be  appropriately  discussed.  7^0,  mashal,  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "by-word,"  "parable,"  "proverb," 
expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by 
these  its  English  representatives.  It  is  derived  from 
a  root,  X'D,  mashal,  "  to  be  like,"  »  and  the  pri- 
mary id«a  involved  in  it  is  that  of  likeness,  com- 


»  Conpare    Arab.     Va*0'    wathala,    "  to    be    like ;" 

yj^,  utithl,  "likeness;"  and  the  adj     Va.«.  n'o'AoJ. 

"  like."    The  cognate  Aethiopx  and  Syriac  roots  hare 
♦i>e  sani»  mtauii>R. 
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pnrisoo  This  form  of  comparison  would  v«ry  na- 
ruiuUy  be  taken  by  the  hhort  pithy  sentences  which 
passiKi  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  proverbs, 
especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and  sarcasm, 
as  in  Mic.  ii.  4,  Hab.  ii.  6,  and  even  in  the  more 
developed  taunting  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall 
of  Babylon  lq  Is.  xiv.  4.  Probably  all  proverbial 
wyings  weri  at  first  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but 
the  term  mdshdl  soon  acquiied  a  more  extended 
significance.  It  was  applied  to  denote  such  short, 
pointed  sayings,  as  do  not  involve  a  comparison 
directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning  by  the  help 
of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  12,  Ez.  xii.  22,  23, 
xvii.  2,  3  (comp.  irapa^oKi),  Luke  iv.  23).  Vvom 
this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that  of  sent- 
entious maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i.  1,  x.  1, 
ixv.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  Eccl.  xii.  9,  Job  xiii.  12,  many 
of  which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison  (Prov. 
txv.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  &c.,  xxvi.  1,  2,  3,  &c.). 
Such  comparisons  are  either  expressed,  or  the  things 
compared  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  compar- 
ison left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  to  supply.  Next 
we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  pieces  in  w?iich  a 
single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  in  a  sentence,  but 
forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  is  worked  out 
into  a  didactic  poem.  Many  instances  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  first  section  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  : 
others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xxix.,  in  both  which 
chapters  Job  takes  up  his  mdshdl,  or  "  parables,"  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The  "parable"  of 
Balaam,  in  Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  xxiv.  3-9,  15-19,  20, 
21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  conveyed  in  figures; 
but  mdshdl  also  denotes  the  "  parable  "  proper,  as 
in  Ez.  xvii.  2,  xx.  49  (xxi.  5),  xxiv.  3.  Lowth,  in 
his  notes  on  Is.  xiv.  4,  speaking  of  mdshdl,  says : 
"  I  take  this  to  be  the  general  name  for  poetic  style 
among  the  Hebrews,  including  every  sort  of  it,  as 
ranging  under  one,  or  other,  or  all  of  the  characters, 
of  sententious,  figurative,  and  sublime ;  which  are 
all  contained  in  the  original  notion,  or  in  the  u^e 
and  application  of  the  word  mashal.  Parables  or 
proverbs,  such  as  those  of  Solomon,  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  short,  pointed  sentences  ;  frequently  figur- 
ative, being  formed  on  some  comparison.  Isoth  in 
the  matter  and  the  form.  And  such  in  general  is 
the  style  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  verb  mashal 
signifies  to  rule,  to  exercise  authority  ;  to  make 
equal,  to  compare  one  thing  with  another ;  to  utter 
parables,  or  acute,  weighty,  and  powerful  speeches, 
in  the  form  and  manner  of  parables,  though  not 
properly  such.  Thus  Balaam's  first  prophecy. 
Num.  xxiii.  7-10,  is  called  his  mashal;  though  it 
has  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it :  but  it  is  beau- 
tifully sententious,  and,  from  the  veiy  fomi  and 
manner  of  it,  has  great  spirit,  force,  and  energy. 
Thus  Job's  last  speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three 
friends,  chaps,  xxvii.-xxxi.,  are  called  mashals,  from 
no  one  paiticular  character  which  discriminates  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the 
figurative,  the  senten^'ious  manner,  which  equally 
prevails  through  the  whole  poem,  and  makes  it  one 
3f  the  first  and  most  eminent  examples  extant  of  the 
truly  great  and  beautiful  in  poetic  style."  But 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introductory 
verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  besides 
several  varieties  of  the  mashal,  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mention-id  in  i.  6.    The  first  of  these 

16  the  nT*n,  chiddh,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  '*  dark 

T       • 

saying,"  "dark  speech,"  " hard  question,"  "riddle," 
and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  "  provei-t."  It  is  applied  to 
Samson's  riddle  in  Judg.  xiv.,  t<;  the  hard  questions 

VOL.  IL 
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with  which  the  queen  of  Shela  plied  Sofomon  (1  K. 
X.  1 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1),  and  is  used  almost  synonymoufily 
with  mdshdl  in  Kz.  xvii.  2,  and  in  Ps.  xlix.  4  (5^, 
Ixxviii.  2,  in  which  last  passages  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  both  is  indicated.  Tho  woid  appears  to 
denote  a  knotty,  intriciite  saying,  the  solution  oi 
which  demanded  experience  and  skill :  that  it  was 
obscure  is  evident  from  Num.  xii.  8.     In  additi^a 

to  the  chiddh  was  the  nVvD,  melUsdh  (Prov.  i.  6, 
A.  V.  "  the  interpretation,"  marg.  "  an  eloquent 
speech  "),  which  occurs  in  Hab.  li.  6  in  connexion 
both  with  chiddh  and  mdshdl.  It  has  been  variously 
explained  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speech  (Ewald)  ; 
or  a  speech  dark  and  involved,  such  as  needed  a 
mSlits,  or  intei-preter  (cf.  Gen.  xlii.  23  ;  2  Chr, 
xxxii.  31  ;  Job  xxxiii.  23  ;  Is.  xliii.  27) ;  or  again, 
as  by  Delitzsch  (Ber  prophet  Hahakuk,  p.  59),  a 
brilliant  or  splendid  saying  ("  Glanz-  oder  WohU 
rede,  oratio  splendida,,  elegans,  luminihus  ornata  "'), 
This  last  interpretation  is  based  upon  the  usat^e  of 
the  word  in  modern  Hebrew,  but  it  certainly  does 
not  appear  appropriate  to  the  Pioverbs ;  and  the 
first  explanation,  which  Ewald  adopts,  is  as  little 
to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  understand  it  as  a  dark 
enigmatical  saying,  which,  like  the  mdshdl,  might 
assume  the  character  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  though 
not  essential  to  it. 

2.  Carwnicity  of  the  book  and  its  place  in  the 
Canon. — The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves. It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points 
urged  by  the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it  apocry- 
phal. In  the  Talmud  {Shahhath,  fol.  30  6)  it  is 
said  :  "  And  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs  they  sought 
to  make  apocryphal,  because  its  words  were  contra- 
dictory the  one  to  the  other.  And  wherefore  did 
they  not  make  it  apocryphal  ?  The  words  of  the 
book  Koheleth  [are]  not  [apociyphal]  we  have 
looked  and  found  the  sense:  here  also  we  must 
look."  That  is,  the  book  Koheleth,  in  spite  of  th<) 
apparent  contradictions  which  it  contains,  is  allowed 
to  be  canonical,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  similar 
contradictions  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  forms  no 
ground  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  canonicity. 
It  occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical  books,  and 
is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the  "  writino-s  " 
{Cethuhim)  or  Hagiographa,  which  form  the  third 
gieat  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their 
order  in  the  Talmud  {Baha  Bathra,  fol.  14  6)  is 
thus  given:  Kuth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther, 
Ezra  (including  Nehemiah),  and  Chronicles.  It  is 
in  the  To^ephoth  on  this  passage  that  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes  are  styled  "  books  of  wisdom."  In  the 
Gei-man  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  0.  T.  the  Proverbs 
are  placed  between  the  Psalms  and  Job,  while  in 
the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow  the  Masorah,  tlje 
order  is.  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs.  This  latter  is  the 
order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
Melito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges  the 
Hagiographa  thus:  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job.  as  in  the  list  made  out  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea ,  and  the  same  order  is  given 
by  Origen,  except  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  separated 
from  the  others  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  and  Ezekiel.  But  our  present  anangement 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (see  Praef.  in  libr 
Begum  iii. ;  "  Tertius  ordo  ayt6ypa<pa  possidet.  Et 
primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Secundus  a  David.  .  .  . 
Teitius  est  Salomon,  tres  libros  habens:  Prtverbia. 
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qiip.e  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloth  appellant : 
Ectltsiastes,  id  est,  Coeleth  :  Cauticum  Canticorum, 
ijuem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  praenotant ").  In  the 
Pe^hito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while 
Pioverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and 
are  separated  from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  Book 
o*"  Ruth.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  apparently  fiom 
the  exigencies  of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings  of 
Solomon  in  this  order,  Ecclesiastes,  Soug  of  Songs, 
PioTerbs.  Pseudo- Epiphanius  places  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Songs  between  the  1st  and 
2nd  Books  of  Kings  and  the  minor  prophets.  The 
Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  canonicity  of  the  Bonk 
thereby  confirmed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
wrincipal  passages: — 

Prov.  i.  16  compare     Rom.  iii.  10,  15. 

iii.  7  „  Rom.  ,\ii.  16. 

iil.  11,  12  „  Heb.  xii.5,6;  seealsoRev. 

iii.  19. 
Iii.  34  „  Jam.  iv.  6. 

X.  12  „  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

xi.  31  „  1  Pet.  iv.  1 8. 

xvW.  13  „  Rom.  xii.  17 ;  1  Thess.  v. 

15  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 
xvii.  27  „  Jam.  i.  19. 

XX.  9  ,.1  John  i.  8. 

XX.  20  „  Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10. 

xsii.  S  (hXX.)     „  2  Cor.  ix.  1. 

XXV.  21,  22  „  Rom.  xii.  20. 

xxvi.  11  „  2  Pel.  ii.  22. 

xxvii.  1  „  Jam.  iv.  13,  14. 

3.  Authorship  and  date. — The  superscriptions 
which  are  affixed  to  several  poitions  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  chapteis,  which  are  distinctly  assigned  to 
other  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  of 
the  superscriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book 
were  uttereil  or  collected  by  Solomon.  It  was 
natural,  and  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  that  the  Hebrews  should  connect 
Solomon's  name  with  a  collection  of  maxims  and 
precepts  which  fomi  a  part  of  their  literature  to 
which  he  is  known  to  have  contributed  most  largely 
(1  K.  iv.  3'2).  In  the  same  way  the  Greeks  attji- 
buted  most  of  their  maxims  to  Pythagoras;  the 
Arabs  to  Lokman,  Abn  Obeid,  Al  Mofaddel,  Mci- 
dani,  and  Zamakhshari ;  the  Persians  to  Ferid 
Attar  ;  and  the  northern  people  to  Odin.  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  Hebrews  were  much 
more  justified  in  assigning  the  Proverbs  to  Solemon, 
than  the  nations  which  have  just  been  enumerated 
were  in  attributing  the  collections  of  national  maxims 
to  the  traditional  authors  above  mentioned.  The 
parallel  may  serve  as  an  illustration,  but  must 
not  be  canied  too  far.  According  to  Bartolocci 
{Bibl.  Eabb.  iv.  373  b),  quoted  by  Carpzov  {Introd. 
pt.  ii.  0.  4,  §4),  the  Jews  ascribe  the  composition 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Solomon's  youth,  the  Pro- 
verbs to  his  mature  manhood,  and  the  Ecclesiastes 
to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seder  Olam  Rabba  (ch.  x\'. 
p.  41,  ed.  Meyer)  they  are  all  assigned  to  the  end 
tf  his  life.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
Bupposition  that  many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs 
in  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  may  have  ori- 
ginated with  Solomon.  Whether  they  were  left 
by  him  in  their  piesent  foi-m  is  a  distinct  question, 
and  may  now  be  considered.  Before  doing  so.  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  difterent 
javh;  into  which   the   liook  is  naturally  divided. 
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Sneaking  roughly,  it  consists  of  three  main  divi. 
sions,  with  two  appendices.     1.  Chaps,  i.— ix.  form 
a  connected  mashdl,  in  which  Wisdom  is  prais«d 
and  the  youth  exhorted  to  devote  themselves  tc  hei. 
This   portion   is   preceded   by  an  introduction   and 
title  describing  the  character  and  general  aim  of  the 
book.     2.  Chaps.  X.  1-xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "the 
Proverbs   of  Solomon,"   consist  of  three  parts: — 
X.  1-xxii.  16,  a  collection  of  single  proverbs,  and  de- 
tached sentences  out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching 
and  worldly  prudence;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a  more 
connected  mashdl,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22  , 
which  contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  pi'u- 
dence:   xxiv.   23-34,  with  the  inscription,  "the;e 
also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a  collection  of  unconnected 
maxims,  which  seiTe  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding.   Then  follows  the  third  division,  xxv.-xxix., 
which,  according  to  the  superscription,  professes  tc 
be  a  collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consi-sting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of  Heze- 
kiah  copied  out.    The  firet  appendi.x,  ch.  xxx.,  "  the 
words  of  Agur,"  is  a  collection  of  partly  proverbial 
and  partly  enigmatiail  sayings  ;  the  second,  ch.  xxxi., 
is  divided  into   two   parts,    "  the   words   of  king 
Lemuel"  (1-6),    and  an  alphabetical   acrostic   in 
praise  of  a  virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.     Rejecting,  theiefore,  tor  the  present, 
the  two  last  chapters,  which  do  not  even  profess  to 
be  by  Solomon,  or  to  contain  any  of  his  teaching, 
we  may  examine  the  other  divisions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  conclusion  as  to  their 
origin  and  authorship  can  l)e  arrived  at.     At  first 
sight  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between   the  collections  of  single  maxims  and  the 
longer  didactic  pieces,  which  both  come  under  the 
general  head  mashdl.     The  collection  of  Solomon's 
proverbs  made  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  (x.xv.-xxix.) 
belongs  to  the  former  chtss  of  detached  sentences,  and 
in  this  respect  corresponds  with  those  in  the  second 
main  division  (x.  1-xxii.  16).     The  expression  in 
2SV.  1,  "these  also  are  the  proverbs  of  Solomon," 
implies  that  the  collection  was  made  as  an  appendi.x 
to  another  already  in  existence,  which  we  may  not 
uniea.sonably   presume   to   have  been   that   which 
stands  immediately  before  it  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  book.     Upon  one  point  most  modern 
critics  are  agreed,  that  the  germ  of  the  book  in  its 
present  shape  is  the  portion  x.  1-xxii.  16.  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 
At  what  time  it  was  put  into  the  form  in  which 
we  have  it,  cannot  be  exactly  determined.     Ewald 
suggests  as  a  probable  date  about  two  centuries 
after  Solomon.      The  collector  gathered  many  of 
that  king's  genuine  sayings,  but  must  have  mixed 
with  them  many  by  other  authors  and  from  other 
times,  earlier  and  later.     It  seems  clear  that  he 
must  have  hved  before  the  time  of  Heztkiah,  from 
the  expression  in   xxv.   1,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.    In  this  portion  many  proverbs 
are  repeated  in  the  same,  or  a  similar  form,  a  fact 
which  of  itself  militates  against  the  supposition  that 
all  the  proverbs  contained  in  it  proceeded  from  one 
author.    Compare  .xiv.  12  with  xam.  25  and  xxi.  2'^; 
xxi.  9  with  x.\-i.  If) ;  x.  1»  with  xv.  2U»;  x.  2*  with 
xi.  4'';  s.  15"  with  xviii.  11";  .xv.  'S3^  with  xviii. 
12^;  xi.  2I»  with  xvi.  b^ ;   xiv.  3L»  with  xvii.  S"-; 
xix.  I2»with  .XX.  i>».     Such  repetitions,  as  Bertheau 
remarks,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  work  which 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  hands  of  its  author. 
But  if  we  suppose  the  contents  of  this  portion  oi 
the  book  to  have  been  collected  by  one  man  ou.' 
of  divers  sources,  oral  as  wjU  as  written,  tue  vovs 
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tltions  liecome  intclligibla  Bertholdt  argues  that 
many  of  the  proveibs  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  Solomon,  because  they  pi-esuppose  an  author 
in  different  circumstances  of  life.  His  arguments 
are  exti'emely  weak,  and  will  scarcely  bear  examin- 
ation. For  example,  he  asserts  that  the  author 
of  X.  5,  xii.  10,  11,  xiv.  4,  xx.  4,  must  have  been  a 
landowner  or  husbandman;  that  x.  15,  points  to 
a  man  living  in  want;  xi.  14,  xiv.  20,  to  a  private 
man  living  under  a  well-regulated  government ;  xi. 
26,  to  a  tradesman  without  wealth ;  xii.  4,  to  a  man 
not  living  in  polygamy;  xii.  9,  to  one  living  in  the 
countiy;  xiii.  7,  8,  xvi.  8,  to  a  man  in  a  middle 
*t;ition  of  life;  xiv.  1,  xv.  25,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  2,  xi.x. 
13,  14,  XX.  10,  14,  23,  to  a  man  of  the  rank  of  a 
citizen ;  xiv.  21,  xvi.  19,  xviii.  23,  to  a  man  of 
low  station;  xvi.  10,  12-15,  xix.  12,  xx.  2,  26, 
28,  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  king;  xxi.  5,  to  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  course  of  circum- 
stances in  the  common  citizen  life;  xxi.  17,  to  one 
who  was  an  enemy  to  luxury  and  festivities.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  an  examination  of 
these  passages  is  by  no  means  convincing  to  one 
who  reads  them  without  having  a  theory  to  main- 
tain. That  all  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  are 
not  Solomon's  is  extremely  probable ;  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  his  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  this  fact  would  account  for  the  general  title  in 
which  they  are  all  attributed  to  him.  It  is  obvious 
that  between  the  proverbs  in  this  collection  and 
those  that  precede  and  follow  it,  there  is  a  marked 
ditierence,  which  is  sufficiently  apparent  even  in 
the  English  Version.  The  poetical  style,  says  Ewald, 
is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  imaginable.  Most 
of  the  proverbs  are  examples  of  antithetic  paral- 
lelism, the  second  clause  containing  the  contrast  to 
the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of  two  members, 
with  generally  three  or  four,  but  seldom  five  words 
in  each.  The  only  exception  to  the  first  law  is 
xix.  7,  which  Ewald  accounts  for  by  supposing  a 
clause  omitted.  This  supposition  may  be  necessary 
to  his  theory,  but  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  true 
principle  of  criticism.  Furthermore,  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  con- 
tained in  a  single  verse.  Each  verse  is  complete  in 
tself,  and  embodies  a  perfectly  intelligible  senti- 
ment ;  but  a  thought  in  all  its  breadth  and  definite- 
ness  is  not  necessarily  exhausted  in  a  single  verse, 
though  each  verse  must  be  a  perfect  sentence,  a 
proverb,  a  lesson.  There  is  one  point  of  great  im- 
Dortance  to  which  Ewald  draws  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  this  portion  of  the  book ;  that  it  is  not 
to  be  rcgaixled,  like  the  collections  of  proverbs 
which  exist  among  other  nations,  as  an  accumulation 
of  the  popular  maxims  of  lower  life  which  passed 
i.un'ent  among  the  people  and  were  gathered  thence 
by  a  learned  man  ;  but  rather  as  the  efforts  of  poets, 
artistically  and  scientifically  arranged,  to  compre- 
hend in  short  sharp  sayings  the  truths  of  religion  as 
applied  to  the  infinite  cases  and  possibilities  of  life. 
While  admitting,  however,  this  artistic  and  scientific 
arrangement,  it  is  difficult  t6  assent  to  Ewald's 
further  theoiy,  that  the  collection  in  its  original 
shape  had  running  through  it  a  continuous  thread, 
binding  together  what  was  manifold  and  scattered, 
\nd  that  in  this  respect  it  differed  entirely  from  the 
form  in  which  it  appeal's  at  present.  Here  and 
(.here,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  verses  giouped 
together  apparently  with  a  common  object,  but 
these  are  the  exceptions,  and  a  rule  s6  general  cannot 
he  derived  from  them.  No  doubt  the  original  col- 
lection of  Solomon's  proverb.',  if  such  tkere  were, 
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from  which  the  presei  t  was  made,  undevweit 
many  changes,  by  abbreviation,  transposition,  an.^ 
interpolation,  in  the  two  centuiies  which,  according 
to  Ewald's  theory,  must  have  elaj)sed  before  thp 
compiler  of  the  present  collection  put  them  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting  to  show  what  tha'' 
original  collection  may  have  been,  or  how  many 
of  the  three  thousand  proverbs  which  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  spoken,  have  been  preserved.  There  is 
less  difficulty  in  another  proposition  of  Ewald's, 
to  which  a  ready  assent  will  be  yielded :  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  founder  of  this  species  of  poetry:  an'! 
that  in  fact  many  of  the  proverbs  here  collecteii 
maybe  traced  back  to  him,  while  all  are  inspirecS 
with  his  spirit.  The  peace  and  internal  tianquil- 
lity  of  his  reign  were  favourable  to  the  growth  (fa 
contemplative  spirit,  and  it  is  just  at  such  a  time 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  gnomic  poetry  de- 
veloping itself  and  forming  an  epoch  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  forai  assumed  by 
the  proverbs  of  this  earliest  collection,  may  be  no- 
ticed the  occurrence  of  favourite  and  peculiar  words 
and  phrases.  "  Fountain  of  life"  occurs  in  Prcv. 
X.  11,  xiii.  14,  xiv.  27,  xvi.  22  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvi. 
9  [10]) ;  "tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xi.  30,  xiii.  12,  xv. 
4  (comp.  iii.  18) ;  "  snares  of  death,"  Prov.  xiii. 
14,  xiv.    27    (comp.  Ps.  xviii,   5  [6] )  ;  NSnO, 

marpe,  "healing,  health,"  Prov.  xii.  18,  xiii.  17, 
xvi.  24  (comp.  xiv.  30,  xv.  4),  but  this  expression 
also  occurs  in  iv.  22,  vi.  15  (comp.  iii.  8),  and  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  older  portion 
of  the  book ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  passages 
in  the  early  chapters  in  which  it  occurs  are  imita- 
tions ;  nnnp,  mecMttdh,  "  destruction,"  Prov.  x. 
14,  15,  29,  xiii.  3,  xiv.  28,  xviii.  7,  xxi.  15,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  book ;  IT'O"',  yaphidch,  which 
Ewald  calls  a  participle,  but  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  future  with  the  relative  omitted,  Prov.  xii.  17, 
xiv.  5,  25,  xix.  5,  9  (comp.  vi.  19) ;  F|?D,  seleph, 

"  perverseness,"  Prov.  xi.  13,  xv.  4;  fl?p,  silleph, 
the  verb  from  the  preceding,  Prov.  xiii.  6,  xix.  3, 
xxii.  12  ;  np3)  \s7,  16  yinnakeh,  "  shall  not  be 
acquitted,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5,  xvii.  5,  xix.  5,  9 
(comp.  vi.  29,  xxviii,  20) ;  f]"|I'1,  riddeph  "  pur- 
sued," Prov.  xi.  19,  xii.  11,  xiii.  21,  xv.  9,  xix.  7 
(comp.  xxviii.  19).  The  antique  expressions  "TJ/ 
ny^il"lS,  'ad  argi'dh,  A.  V.,  "  but  for  a  moment,' 
Prov.  xii.  19 ;  1^?  1^,  yad  Uyad,  lit.  "  hand  to 
hand,"  Prov.  xi.  21,  xvi.  5;  y?iir|n,  hithgalla', 
"  meddled  with,"  Prov.  xvii.  14,  xviii.  1,  xx.  3  ; 
|JI13,  nirgan,  "  whisperer,  talebearer,"  Prov.  xvi. 
28,  xviii.  18  (comp.  xxvi.  20,  22),  are  almost 
confined  to  this  portion  cf  the  Proverbs.  There 
is  also  the  peculiar  usage  of  ^'',  yesh,  "  there 
is,"  in  Prov.  xi.  24,  xii.  18,  xiii.  7,  23,  xiv.  12, 
xvi.  25,  xviii.  24,  xx.  15.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  use  of  these  words  and  phrases  by  ao 
means  assists  in  determining  the  authoi-ship  of  this 
section,  but  gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 

With  regard  to  the  other  collections,  opinions 
differ  widely  both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship. 
Ewald  places  next  in  order  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.,  the 
superscription  to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  centmy  B.C.     "  Tl:  ese  also  arc  th^ 
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piciverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah 
copied  out,"  or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these 
leiuned  men  of  Hezckiah's  court  is  perpetuated  in 
Jewi.-.h  tradition.  In  the  Talmud  {Baba  Bathra, 
fcl.  15  a)  they  are  called  the  iiy^D,  si  ah,  "  society" 

or  "  academy "  of  Hezekiah,  and  it  is  there  said, 
"  Hezekiah  and  his  academy  wiote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes."  K.  Gedaliah  {Shalshe- 
leth  Hakkabbahah,  fol.  66  6),  quoted  by  Cai-pzov 
{Introd.  part.  ii.  c.  4,  §4j,  says,  "  Isaiah  wrote  his 
own  book  and  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes,"  Many  of  the  proverbs 
ill  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  pi'evious 
section.  Compare,  for  example,  xxv.  24  with  xxi. 
9  ;  xxvi.  13  with  xxii.  lo;  xxvi.  15  with  xix.  24; 
xxvi.  22  with  xviii.  8;  xxvii.  13  with  xx.  16; 
xxvii.  15  with  xix.  13;  xxvii.  21  with  xvii.  3; 
xxviii.  6  with  xix.  1  ;  xxviii.  19  with  xii.  11  ;  xxix. 
22  with  XV.  18,  &c.  We  may  infer  from  this, 
with  Bertheau,  that  the  compilers  of  this  section 
made  use  of  the  same  sources  from  which  the  earlier 
collection  was  derived.  Ilitzig  {Die  Spriiche  Sa- 
loino's,  p.  258)  suggests  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  a  great,  or  the  gi'eatest  part  of  thi^se 
proverbs  were  of  Ephraimitic  origin,  and  that  after 
the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Hezekiah 
sent  his  learned  men  through  the  land  to  gather 
together  the  fragments  of  literature- which  remained 
current  among  the  people  and  had  survived  the 
general  wreck.  There  does  not  appeal'  to  be  the 
slightest  ground,  linguistic  or  otherwise,  for  this 
hypothesis,  and  it  is  therefore  properly  rejected  by 
Bertheau.  The  question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in 
the  -former  section  ;  were  all  these  proveibs  Solo- 
mon's? Jalm  says  Yes;  Bertholdt,  No;  for  xxv. 
2-7  could  not  have  been  by  Solomon  or  any  king, 
but  by  a  man  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  at  a 
court.  In  x.xvii.  11,  it  is  no  monarch  who  speaks, 
but  an  instructor  of  youth  ;  xxviii.  16  censures  the 
very  errors  which  stained  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  the  eflect  of  which  deprived  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  ten  tribes ;  xxvii.  23-27  must  have 
been  written  by  a  sage  who  led  a  nomade  life. 
There  is  more  force  in  these  objections  of  Bertholdt 
than  ill  those  which  he  advanced  against  the  previous 
section.  Hensler  (quoted  by  Bertholdt)  finds  two 
or  three  sections  in  this  division  of  the  book,  which  he 
rei;ards  as  extracts  from  as  many  different  writings 
of  Solomon.  But  Bertholdt  confesses  that  his  argu- 
ments are  not  convincing. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it 
from  the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  Some  of 
these  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  inter- 
rogation "seest  thou?"  in  .xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (corap. 
xxii.  29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by 
Bjmply  placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting 
'-hem  with  the  simple  copula  "  and,"  as  in  xxv.  3, 
20,  xxvi.  3,  7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the 
pointed  antithesis  by  which  the  first  collection  was 
distinguished.  The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two 
r^ual  members;  one  member  is  frequently  shorter 
♦han  the  other,  and  sometimes  even  the  verse  is 
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extended  to  three  members  in  order  fully  to  e.:hanst 
the  thought.     Sometimes,  again,  the  .same  seiue  is 
extended  over  two  or  more  verses,  as  in  xxv.  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8-10  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  a  series  of  connected 
verses  contains  longsr  exhortations  to  morality  and 
re<:titude,  as  iu  xxvi.  23-28,  xxvii.  23-27.      The 
character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct.     Their 
construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  gives  weight 
and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding  section. 
Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of  this  portion 
of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of  a  later 
date ;  pointing  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  beconw 
more  dangerous  and  hostile,  in  which  the  quiet  do- 
mestic life  had  reached  gi'eater  perfection,  but  tht 
state  and  public  security  and  confidence  had  sunk 
deeper.     There  is,  he  says,  a  cautious  and  mournful 
tone  in  the  language  when  the  rulers  are  spoken  of; 
the  breath  of  that  untroubled  joy  tor  the  king  aocl 
the  high  reverence  paid  to  idm,  which  marked  th.") 
former  collection,  does  not  animate  these  proverbs. 
The  state  of  society  at  the  end  of  the  Sth  century 
B.C.,   with  which  we   are  thoroughly  acquainted 
from  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  conesponds  with 
the  condition  of  things  hinted  at  in  the  proverbs 
of  this  section,  and  this  may  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  superscription,  be  accepted  as  the 
date  at  which   the  collection  was  made.     Such  is 
Ewald's   conclusion.     It   is    true  we   know  much 
of  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the 
condition  of  those  times  was  suth  as  to  call  forth 
many  of  the  proverbs  of  this  section  as  the  result 
of  the  observation  and  experience  of  their  authors, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole  section 
partakes  of  this  later  tone  ;  or  that  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  may  not  reach  back  as  far  as  the 
time  of  Solomon,  and  so  justify  the  general  title 
which  is  given  to  the  section,  "  These  also  are  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon."     But  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  age  of  Solomon  himself  we  know  so  little,  every- 
thing belonging  to  that  period  is  encircled  with 
such  a  halo  of  dazzling  splendour,  in  which  the 
people  almost  disappear,    that  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  might 
not  have  given  birth  to  many  of  the  maxims  which 
apparently  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  a  later 
pei-iod.     At  best  such  reasoning  from  internal  evi- 
dence is  unceitain  and  hypothetical,  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  vary  with  each  commentator  who 
examines  it.     Ewald  discovers  traces  of  a  later  age 
in  chapters  xxviii.,  xxix.,  though  he  retains  them  in 
this  section,  while  Hitzig  regards  xxviii.  17-xxix. 
27  as  a  continuation  of  xxii.   16,  to  which  they 
were  added  probably  after  the  year  750  E.G."*    Tliis 
apparent  pi^sion  in  the  assignment  of  the  dates  of 
the  several  sections,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  very 
littlo  foundation,  and  the  dates  are  at  best  but  con- 
jectural.     All   that   we   know  about  the   section 
xxv.-xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quaiier  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed  down 
as  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  majority 
uf  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  his  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  doubt.     Beyond  this  we  know 


I"  Hitzig's  tlieory  about  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  Us 
present  shape  Is  this  :  that  the  oldest  portion  consists  of 
-baps,  i.-lx.,  to  which  was  added,  prot>ably  after  the  year 
J50  B.c,  the  second  part,  x.-xxll.  16,  xxviii.  17-xxix. : 
that  in  the  lastquarter  of  tbe  same  century  the  anthology, 
axT.-axvii.,  was  formed,  and  coming  into  the  hands  of  a 
«>£ti  who  aliejufy  possessea  U»  other  two  parts,  liis(<irod 


him  with  the  composition  of  xxii.  l7-xxiv.  34,  which  h« 
placed  l)efore  the  anthology,  and  Inserted  the  two  beforr 
the  last  sheet  of  the  second  part.  Then,  finding  th«' 
xxviii.  17  was  left  without  a  beginning,  being  separated 
from  xxii.  1-16,  he  wrote  xxTiii.  1-16  on  his  last  blani:  leal 
This  was  after  the  exile. 
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■aoth.njf.  Ewald,  we  have  seen,  assigns  th?  whale 
»i  this  section  to  the  close  of  the  8th  century  B.C., 
long  before  which  time,  he  .says,  most  of  the  pro- 
/erbs  were  certainly  not  written.  But  he  is  then 
compelled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  in  the  super- 
scription they  are  called  "  the  proverbs  of  Solomon." 
He  do(>s  so  Ml  this  way.  Some  of  the  proverbs 
actually  reach  back  into  the  age  of  Solomon,  and 
those  which  are  not  immediately  traceable  to  Solo- 
mon or  his  time,  are  composed  with  similar  artistic 
flow  and  impulse.  If  the  earlier  collection  rightly 
bears  the  name  of  "  the  proverbs  of  Solomon"  after 
the  mass  which  are  his,  this  may  claim  to  bear 
such  a  title  of  honour  after  some  important  ele- 
ments. The  argument  is  cerUiinly  not  sound,  that, 
because  a  collection  of  proverbs,  the  majority  of 
which  are  Solomon's,  is  distinguished  by  the  general 
title  "  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,"  therefore  a  col- 
lection, in  which  at  most  but  a  few  belong  to  Solo- 
mon or  his  time,  is  appropriately  distinguished  by 
the  same  superscription.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards 
that  Ewald  attributes  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1 
to  the  compiler  of  xxii.  17-xxv.  1. 

The  date  of  the  sections  i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1, 
has  been  variously  assigned.    That  they  were  added 
about  the  same  period  Ewald  infers  from  the-  oc- 
currence of  favourite  words  and  constructions,  and 
that  that  period  was  a  late  one  he  concludes  from 
the  traces  which  are  manifest  of  a  degeneracy  from 
the  purity  of  the  Hebrew.     It  will  be  interesting 
to  examine  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  is  deeply  instructive 
as  showing  the  e.xtreme  dilficulty  of  arguing  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  same  details  lead  Ewald 
and  Hitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclusions ;    the 
former  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regards  it  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it  to  the  9th 
century.     To  be  sure  those  points  on  which  Ewald 
•relies  as  indicating  a  late  date  for  the  section,  Hitzig 
summarily  disposes  of  as  inteipolations.     Among 
the  favourite  words  which  occur  in  these  chapters 
are  mD3n,  chocrnoth,  "wisdoms,"  for  "wisdom" 
in  the  abstract,  which  is  found  only  in  i.  20,  ix.  1, 
xxiv.  7  ;   HIT,  zardh,  "  the  strange  woman,"  and 
n'^Di,  nocriyylh,  "  the  foreigner,"  the  adulteress 
who  seduces  youth,  the  antithesis  of  the  virtuous 
wife  or  true  wisdom,  only  occur  in  the  first  col- 
lection in  xxii.  14,  but  are  frequently  found  in  this, 
ii.  16,  V.  3,  20,  vi.  24,  vii.  5,  xxiii.  27.     Traces 
of  the  decay  of  Hebrew  are  seen  in  such  passages 
as  V.  2,  where  D^nSK',  a  dual  fem.,  is  constructed 
with  a  verb  masc.  pi.,  though  in  v.  3  it  has  pro- 
perly the  feminine.      The  imusual  plural   D''ti*'J< 
(viii.  4),  says   Ewald,  would  hardly   be  found  in 
writings  before  the  7  th  century.     These  difficulties 
are  avoided  by  Hitzig,  who  regards  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur  as  interpolations.    When  we  come 
to  the  uiternal  historical  evidence  these  two  autho- 
rities are  no  less  at  issue  with  regard  to  their  con- 
clusions from  it.     There  are  many  passages  which 
point  to  a  condition  of  things  in  the  highest  degree 
confused,  in  which  robbers  and  lawless  men  roamed 
at  large  through  the  land  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
aside  their  younger  contemporaries  to  the  like  dis- 
solute life  (i.  11-19,  ii.  12-15,  iv.  14-17,  x.xiv.  15). 
la  this  Ewald  sees  traces  of  a  late  date.    But  Hitzig 
avoids  this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  at  all  times 
ttiere  ars  individuals  who  are  reckless  and  at  war 
w"th  society  and   who  attach   themselves   to  bands 
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of  robbers  and  freebooters  (conip.  Judg.  ix.  4,  si.  3 
1  Sam.  xxii.  2;  .Jer.  vii.  11),  and  to  such  allusior 
is  made  in  Frav.  i.  10  ;  but  there  is  nowhere  \u 
these  chapters  (i.-ix.)  a  complaint  of  the  general 
depravity  of  society.     So  far  he  is  unquestionably 
correct,  and  no  inference  with  regard   to  the  da*« 
of  the  section  can  be  drawn  from  these  leferences. 
Further  evidence  of  a  late  date  Ewald  finds  in  the 
warnings  against  lightly  rising  to  oppose  the  public 
order  of  things  (xxiv.  21),  and  in  the  beautiful 
exhoitation  (xxiv.  11)  to  rescue  with  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  self  the  innocent  who  is  being  dragged  to 
death,  which  points  to  a  confusion  of  right  per- 
vading the  whole  state,  of  which  we  nowhere  see 
'-laces  in  the  older  proverbs.     With  these  conclu- 
wons  Hitzig   would    not  disagree,   for  he  himself 
assigns  a  late  date  to  the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  34. 
We  now  come  to  evidence  of  another  kind,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  it  depend  mainly  upon  the 
date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Job.   In  this  collection, 
says  Ewald,  there  is  a  new  danger  of  the  heart 
warned  against,  which  is  not  once  thought  of  in 
the  older  collections,  envy  at  the  evident  prosperity 
of  the  wicked  (iii.   31,  xxiii.   17,  xxiv.  1,  19),  ? 
subject  which  for  the  first  time  is  brought  into  the 
region  of  reflection  and  poetry  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Other  parallels  with  this  book  are  found  in  the 
teaching  that  man,  even  in  the  chastisement  of  God, 
should  see  His  love,  which  is  the  subject  of  Prov.  iii., 
and  is  the  highest  argument  in  the  Book  of  Job  ; 
the  general  apprehension  of  Wisdom  as  the  Creator 
and  Disposer  of  the  world  (Prov.  iii.,  viii.)  appears 
as  a  further  conclusion  from  Job  xxviii. ;  and  though 
the  author  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  Proverbs 
does  not  adopt  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Job,  but 
only  in  some  measure  its  spirit  and  teaching,  yet 
some  images  and  words  appear  to  be  re-echoed  here 
from  that  book  (comp.   Prov.  viii.  25   with  Job 
xxxviii.  6;  Prov.  ii.  4,  iii.  14,  viii.  11,  19,  with 
Job  xxviii.  12-19;  Prov.  vii.  23  with  Job  xvi.  13, 
XX.  25  ;  Prov.  iii.  23,  &c.,  with  Job  v.  22,  &c.). 
Consequently  the  writer  of  this  section  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Job,  and  wrote  at 
a  later  date,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
B.C.     Similar  resemblances  between  passages  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  Book  of  Job 
are  observed  by  Hitzig  (comp.  Prov.  iii.  25  with 
Job  v.  21  ;  Prov.  ii.  4,  14  with  Job  iii.  21,  22  ; 
Prov.  iv.  12  with  Job  xviii.  7  ;  Prov.  iii.  11,  13 
with  Job  V.  17;   Prov.  viii.   25  with  Job  xv.  7), 
but  the  conclusion  which  he  derives    is  that  the 
writer  of  Job  had  already  read  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, and  that  the   latter   is   the   more   ancient. 
Reasoning  from  evidence  of  the  like  kind  he  places 
this  section  (i.-ix.)  later  than  the  Song  of  Songs, 
but  earlier  than  the  second  collection  (x.  1-xxii.  16, 
xxviii.  17-xxix.),  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  and  therefore  assigns  it  to  the  9th  cec- 
tuiy  B.C.   Other  arguments  in  support  of  this  early 
date  are  the  fact  that  idolatry  is  nowhere  mei - 
tioned,  that  the  offerings  had  not  ceased  (vii.  14), 
nor  the  congregations  (v.  14).    The  two  last  would 
agree  as  well  with  a  late  as  with  an  early  date,  and 
no  argument  from  the  silence  with  respect  to  idolatry 
can  be  allowed  any  weight,  for  it  would  equally 
apply  to  the  9th  century  as  to  the  7th.     To  all 
appearances,  Hitzig  continues,  there  was  peace  in  the 
land,  and  commerce  was  kept  up  with  Egypt  (vii. 
16).      The  author  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem 
(i.  20,  21,  vii.  12,  viii.  3)  ;  vii.  16,  17  pomts  to 
the  luxury  of  a  large  city,  and  the  educated  lan- 
guage belongs  to  a  citizen  of  the  capital.     After  s 
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caref  j1  ciyDsideration  of  all  the  arguments  which 
have  Leen  adduced,  bv  Ewald  for  the  late,  and  by 
Hitzig  for  the  early  date  of  this  section,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  are  by  no  means  conclusi^  3,  and 
that  we  must  ask  for  further  ev.Jence  before  pro- 
nouncing so  positively  as  they  have  done  upon  a 
paint  so  doubtful  and  obscure.  In  one  respect  they 
are  agreed,  namely,  With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the 
section,  which  Ewald  considers  as  an  original  whole, 
perfectly  connected  and  flowing  as  it  were  ti-om  one 
outpouring.  It  would  be  a  well  ordered  whole, 
says  Hitzig,  if  the  interpolations,  especially  vi. 
1-19,  iii.  22-26,  viii.  4-12,  14-16,  ix.  ''-lO,  &c., 
are  rejected.  It  never  appears  to  strikj  him  that 
Buch  a  proceeding  is  arbitrary  and  uncritical  in  the 
highest  degree,  though  he  clearly  plumes  himself  on 
his  critical  sagacity.  Ewald  finds  in  these  ctiapters 
a  certain  development  which  shows  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  the  work  of  one  author. 
The  poet  intended  them  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  to  recommend  wisdom 
in  general.  The  blessings  of  wisdom  as  the  reward 
of  him  who  boldly  strives  after  her  are  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  the  most  chamiing  manner,  as  on  the 
other  hand  folly  is  represented  with  its  disappoint- 
ment and  enduring  misery.  There  are  three  main 
divisions  after  the  title,  i.  1-7.  (a.)  i.  8-iii.  35; 
a  general  exhortation  to  the  youth  to  follow  wis- 
dom, in  which  all,  even  the  higher  arguments,  are 
touched  upon,  but  nothing  fully  completed.  (6.)  iv. 
1-vi.  19  exhausts  whatever  is  individual  and  par- 
ticular ;  while  in  (c.)  the  language  rises  gradually 
with  ever-increasing  power  to  the  most  universal 
and  loftiest  themes,  to  conclude  in  the  sublimest 
.^nd  almost  lyriciil  strain  (vi.  20-ix.  18).  But,  as 
Bertheau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  through- 
out this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
for  an  introduction.  The  development  and  progi-ess 
which  Ewald  observes  in  it  ai'e  by  no  means  so 
striking  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  The  unity 
of  plan  is  no  more  than  would  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  admonitions  by  difierent  authors  re- 
ferring to  the  same  subject,  and  is  not  such  as  to 
necessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  one.  There  is  observable  throughout  the 
section,  when  compaied  with  what  is  called  the 
earlier  collection,  a  complete  change  in  the  form 
of  the  proverb.  The  single  proverb  is  seldom  met 
with,  and  is  rather  the  exception,  while  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  collection  are  connected  descriptions, 
continuous  elucidations  of  a  truth,  and  longer 
speeches  and  exhortations.  The  style  is  more 
highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is  synonymous  and 
not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in  x.  1-xxii.  1 6  ;  and 
another  distinction  is  the  usage  of  Elohim  in  ii.  5, 
17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur  in  x.  1-xxii.  16. 
Amidst  this  general  likeness,  however,  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  so 
much  stress  ;is  Bertheau  appears  to  do  upon  the 
fact  that  cei-tain  paragraphs  are  distinguished  from 
those  with  which  they  are  placed,  not  merely  by 
their  contents,  but  by  their  external  fonn ;  nor  to 
argue  from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the  work 
of  difierent  authors.  Some  pai-agraphs,  it  is  true, 
aie  completed  in  ten  verses,  as  i.  10-19.  iii.  1-10, 
11-20,  iv.  10-19,  viii.  12-21,  22-31 ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  assert  that  an  author,  because  he  some- 
times wrote  paragraphs  often  verses,  should  always 
do  so,  or  to  say  with  Bertheau,  if  the  whole  were 
H'.e  work  of  one  author  it  would  be  very  remark- 
«hh  if  tie  only  now  and  then  bound  himself  by  tnc 
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strict  law  of  numbers.  The  argument  assumes  tht 
strictness  of  the  law,  and  then  attempts  to  bind 
the  writer  to  observe  it.  There  is  more  force  io 
the  appeal  to  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences and  the  whole  manner  of  the  language  as 
indicating  diversity  of  authorship.  Compare  oh.  ii. 
with  vii.  4-27,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated 
of.  In  the  former,  one  sentence  is  wearily  dragged 
through  22  verses,  while  in  the  latter  the  languag* 
is  easy,  flowing,  and  appropriate.  Again  the  con- 
nexion is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  vi.  1-19. 
In  the  previous  chapter  the  exhortation  to  listen  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  speaker  is  followed  by  the  warn- 
ing against  intercourse  with  the  adulteress.  In  vi. 
1-19  the  subject  is  abruptly  changed,  and  a  series 
of  proverbs  applicable  to  diiferent  relations  of  life 
is  introduced.  From  all  this  Bertheau  concludes 
against  Ewald  that  these  introductory  chapters 
could  not  have  been  the  product  of  a  single  author, 
forming  a  gradually  developed  and  consistent  whole, 
but  that  they  are  a  collection  of  admonitions  by 
different  poets,  which  all  aim  at  rendering  the 
youth  capable  of  receiving  good  instruction,  and 
inspiring  him  to  strive  after  the  possession  of  wis- 
dom. This  supposition  is  somewhat  favoured  by 
the  frequent  repetitions  of  favourite  figures  or  im- 
personations :  the  strange  woman  and  wisdom  occui 
many  times  over  in  this  section,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  out 
author.  But  the  occurrence  of  these  repetitions, 
if  it  is  against  the  unity  of  authorship,  indicates 
that  the  difierent  portions  of  the  section  must  have 
been  contemporaneous,  and  were  written  at  a  time 
when  such  vivid  impei'sonations  of  wisdom  and  its 
opposite  were  current  and  familiar.  The  tone  o 
thought  is  the  same,  and  the  question  therefore  to 
be  considered  is  whether  it  is  more  probable  that  a 
writer  would  repeat  himself,  or  that  fragments  ot 
a  number  of  writere  should  be  found,  distinguished 
by  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
same  striking  figures  and  personifications.  If  the 
proverbs  spoken  by  one  man  were  circulated  orally 
for  a  time,  and  after  his  death  collected  and  ar- 
ranged, there  would  almost  of  necessity  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  expressions  and  illustrations,  and 
fiom  this  point  of  view  the  argument  from  repeti- 
tions loses  much  of  its  force.  With  regard  to  the 
date  as  well  as  the  authorship  of  this  section  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  it  did  not  exist  till  probably  some  long 
time  after  the  proverbs  which  it  contains  wei'e 
composed.  There  is  positively  no  evidence  which 
would  lead  us  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  point,  and 
consequently  the  most  opposite  results  have  been 
aiTived  at :  Ewald,  as  we  have  seen,  placing  it  in 
the  7th  century,  while  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  9th. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  its  present 
shape  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 
that  Solomon  may  not  have  uttered  many  or  most 
of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected,  although 
Ewald  positively  asserts  that  we  here  find  no  pro- 
verb of  the  Solomonian  period.  He  assumes,  and 
it  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  fonn  of  the  true 
Solomoirian  proverb  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 
section  x.  1-xxii.  16,  and  has  aheady  been  remarked. 
Bleek  regards  chaps,  i.-ix.  as  a  connec'ed  mds/idl, 
the  wort  of  the  last  editor,  written  by  him  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  fol- 
low, while  i.  1-6  was  intended  by  him  as  a  super- 
scription to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book,  less  with 
reference  to  his  own  mdshdl  than  to  the  whole 
book,  ai\d  esjiecially  to  the  proveibs  of  Solomon 
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confaintd  in  it.  Berthoidt  argues  against  Soloroon 
heing  the  author  of  these  early  chapteis,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him,  ^ith  his  large  harem,  to 
have  Kiveu  so  forcibly  the  precept  about  the  bless- 
ings of  a  single  wife  (v.  18,  &c.)  ;  nor,  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  mother  became  the  wife  of 
Uavid  through  an  act  of  adultery,  to  warn  so 
strongly  against  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  an- 
other (vi.  24,  &c.,  vii.  5-23).  These  arguments 
do  not  appear  to  us  so  strong  as  Bertholdt  regarded 
them.  Eichhorn,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that 
Solomon  \viv)te  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine 
chapters.  From  this  diversity  of  opinion,  which 
be  it  remarked  is  entirely  the  result  of  an  exami- 
nation of  internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  follow  natu- 
rally that  the  evidence  which  leads  to  such  varying 
conclusions  is  of  itself  insufficient  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue. 

We  now  pass  on  to  another  section,  sxii.  17-xxiv., 
which  contiiins  a  collection  of  proverbs  marked  by 
certain  peculiarities.  These  are,  1.  The  structure 
of  the  verses,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  We  rind  verses  of  eight, 
seven,  or  six  words,  mixed  with  others  of  eleven 
(xxii.  29,  xxiii.  31,  35),  fourteen  (xxiii.  29),  and 
eighteen  words  (xxiv.  12).  The  equality  of  the 
verse  members  is  very  much  disturbed,  and  there 
is  frequently  no  trace  of  parallelism.  2.  A  sen- 
tence is  seldom  completed  in  one  verse,  but  most 
fi  equently  in  two ;  three  verses  are  often  closely 
connected  (xxiii.  1-3,  6-8,  19-21);  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  rive  (xxiv.  30-34).  3.  The  form  of 
address,  "  my  son,"  which  is  so  frequent  in  the 
first  nine  chapters,  occurs  also  here  in  xxiii.  19,  26, 
xxiv.  13 ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  hearer  is  often 
made  in  the  second  person.  Ewald  regards  this 
section  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  earliest  col- 
lection of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  added  not  long 
after  the  introduction  in  the  first  nine  chapters, 
though  not  by  the  same  author.  He  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  compiler  of  this  section  added  also 
the  collection  of  proverbs  which  was  made  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  to  v/hich  he 
wi'ote  the  superscription  in  xxv.  1.  This  theory  of 
course  only  atlects  the  date  of  the  section  in  its 
present  form.  When  the  pioverbs  were  written 
there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Bertheau  maintains 
that  they  in  gi-eat  part  proceeded  from  oue  poet,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  construction  which  he 
employs  to  give  emphasis  to  his  pieseutation  of  a 
subject  or  object  by  repeating  the  pronoun  (xxii. 
19  ;  xxiii.  14,  15,  19,  20,  28  ;  -xxiv.  6,  27,  32). 
The  compiler  himself  appears  to  have  added  xxii. 
17-21  as  a  kind  of  introduction.  Another  addition 
(xxiv.  23-34)  is  introduced  with  "  these  also  be- 
long to  the  wise,"  and  contains  apparently  some  of 
"  the  words  of  the  wise"  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  i.  6.  Jahn  regards  it  as  a  collection  of  proverbs 
not  by  Solomon.  Hensler  says  it  is  an  appendix  to 
a  collection  of  doctrines  which  is  entirely  lost  and 
unknown ;  and  with  regard  to  the  previous  part  of 
the  section  xxii.  17-xxiv.  22,  he  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  author  was  a  teacher  to  whom 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  man  was  sent  for  instruc- 
tion.    Hitzig's  theoiy  has  already  been  given. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  must  he  left 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  Keil  is  justified  in 
asserting  so  positively  as  he  does  the  single  author- 
ship M  chaps,  i.-xxix.,  and  in  maintaining  that 
"  the  contents  in  all  parts  of  the  collection  shew 
0G<?  and  the  same  historical  backgi-ound,  correspond- 
ing only  to  the  i  slations,  ideas,  and  circumstance** 
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a.s  well  as  to  the  progress  of  the  cr.lttu-e  and  expe- 
riences of  life,  acquired  by  the  political  development 
of  the  people  in  tie  time  of  Solomon." 

The  concluding  chapters  (xxx.,  xxxi.)  are  in  eveiy 
way  distinct  fiom  the  rest  and  from  each  other. 
The  former,  according  to  the  superscription,  contain! 
"  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh."  Who  wai 
Agur,  and  who  was  .lakeh,  are  questions  whi?h 
have  been  often  asked,  and  never  satisfactoi  ily 
answered.  The  Rabbins,  according  to  Kashi,  and 
Jerome  after  them,  interpreted  the  name  symbo- 
lically of  .Solomon,  who  "  collected  understanding" 
(from  "13N,  agar,  "to  collect,"  "  gather"),  and  ia 
elsewhere  called  "  Koheleth."  All  that  can  be  said 
of  him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the 
sou  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh,  and  that  he  lived 
after  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Ewald  attributes  to 
him  the  authorship  of  xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  places 
him  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7tli  or  beginniuw 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Hitzig,  as  usual,  has  a  strange 
theoiy  :  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were  brothers,  both 
sons  of  the  queen  of  Massa,  a  district  in  Arabia,  and 
that  the  father  was  the  reignmg  king.  [See  Jakeh.] 
Bunsen  [Bibehverk,  i.  p.  clxxvlii.),  following  Hitzig, 
contends  that  Agur  was  an  inhabitant  of  JIassa,  and 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  five  hundred  Simeonites 
who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Ama- 
lekites  from  Mount  Seir.  All  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Agur,  whoever  he  was,  appeals  to  have  had  for  his 
pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  x.xx. 
1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  Agur's. 
Chap.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  "  the  words  of  king  Lemuel, 
the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him."  Lemne}, 
like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  even  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage,  or 
whether  the  name  is  mei-ely  symbolical,  as  Eichhorn 
and  Ewald  maintain.  If  the  present  text  be  retained 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  were  a  real  personage  he 
must  have  been  a  fbieign  neighbour-king  or  the 
chief  of  a  nomade  tribe,  and  in  this  case  the  pro- 
verbs attributed  to  him  must  have  come  to  the 
Hebrews  from  a  tbreign  source,  which  is  highly 
improbable  and  contrary  to  ail  we  know  of  the 
people.  Dr.  Davidson  indeed  is  in  favour  of  alterino' 
the  punctuation  of  xxx.  1,  with  Hitzig  and  Ber- 
theau, by  which  means  Agur  and  Lemuel  become 
bi-others,  and  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa.  Rea- 
sons against  this  alteration  of  the  text  are  given 
under  the  article  Jakeh.  Eichhorn  mamtains  mat 
Lemuel  is  a  figurative  name  appropriate  to  the 
subject.     [Lemuel.] 

The  last  section  of  all,  xx.xi.  10-31,  is  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtuorus  woman.  Its 
artificial  form  stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a  iate 
period  of  Hebrew  liT^erature,  perhaps  about  the  7th 
century  B.C.  The  colouring  and  language  point 
to  a  different  author  from  the  previous  section, 
xxx.  1-xxxi.  9. 

To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a  corsideration  ci 
the  whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  was  the  collection  of  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  16  ;  that  to  this  was 
added  the  further  collection  made  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah,  xxv.-xxix. ;  that 
these  two  were  put  together  and  united  with  xxii. 
17-xxiv.,  and  that  to  this  as  a  whole  the  intro- 
duction i.-ix.  was  affixed,  but  that  whether  it  was 
compiled  by  the  same  wnter  who  added  xxii.  16- 
xxiv.  caKtiot  be  determined.  Nor  is  it  possible  U 
•4ssert  that  this  same  compiler  may  not  havf  a.i.l^i' 
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Syyapoi  of  Herod,  viii.  98)  convey  liis  letteis  or 
decrees  (Esth.  i,  22,  iii.  13).  From  all  proTinca 
concubines  are  collected  for  his  harem  (ii.  15). 
Horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries,  are  employed  on 
this  service  (viii.  10).  (Comp.  Herod,  viii.  98; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6  ;  Heeien's  Persians,  ch.  ii.) 

The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the 
smaller  sections  of  a  satrapy  rather  than  of  tn* 
satrapy  itself.  While  the  provinces  are  127,  thi", 
satrapies  are  only  20  (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  Jews 
who  returned  from  Babylon  are  described  as  "  chil- 
dren of  the  province"  (Ezr.  ii.  1  ;  Neh.  vii.  6),  and 
have  a  separate  governor  [Tirshatha]  of  theii 
own  race  (Ezr.  ii.  63 ;  Neh.  v.  14,  viii.  9) ;  while 
they  ai-e  subject  to  the  satrap  (nilS)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezr.  v.  7,  vi.  6). 

(3).  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  administration  of  .the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(.xvii.  p.  840)  of  provinces  (eTropx^"')  supposed  to 
need  military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  Ciesar,  and 
those  still  belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic, 
and  administered  by  the  senate ;  and  of  the  latter 
again  into  proconsular  (uTraxiKal)  and  praetoiian 
((TTpaTTjytfcal),  is  recognized,  more  or  less  distinctly^ 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Cyrenius  (Quirinus) 
is  the  Tjyefidjv  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  the  word  being 
in  this  cise  used  tbr  praeses  or  proconsul.  Pilate 
was  the  Tjyffi&iv  of  the  sub-province  of  Judaea 
(Luke  iii.  1,  Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c.),  as  procurator 
with  the  power  of  a  legatus ;  and  the  same  title  is 
given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and  Festus  (Acts  xxiii. 
24,  XXV.  1,  xxvi.  30).  The  governors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  on  the 
other  hand,  ai'e  rightly  described  as  avBviraroi, 
proconsuls  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).^  In 
the  two  formei  cases  the  province  had  been  ori- 
ginally an  imperial  one,  but  had  been  ti-ansferred, 
Cyprus  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  liv.  4),  Achaia 
by  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud.  25),  to  the  senate. 
The  (TTpaTTfyol  of  Acts  xvi.  22  ("  magistrates," 
A.  v.),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  duumviri,  or 
praetors  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  duty  of  the  legati 
and  other  provincial  governors  to  report  special  cas^a 
to  the  emperor  is  recognized  in  Acts  xxv.  26,  and 
furnished  the  groundwork  for  the  spurious  Acta 
Filati.  [Pilate.]  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen 
to  appeal  from  a  provincial  governor  to  the  emperor 
meets  us  as  asserted  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  11). 
In  the  council  (a-vfi^ovKiov)  of  Acts  xxv.  12  we 
recognize  the  assessors  who  were  appointed  to  tak( 
part  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor.  The 
authority  of  the  legatus,  proconsul,  or  procuratcr 
extended,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  capital  punish- 
ment (subject,  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  to  the 
right  of  appeal),  and,  in  most  cases,  the  power  of 
inflicting  it  belonged  to  him  exclusively.  It  vns 
necessary  for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain  Pilate's  consent 
to  the  execution  of  our  Lord  (John  xviii.  31).  The 
strict  letter  of  the  law  forbade  governors  ot  pro- 
vinces to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the 
cases  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  and  Drusilla 
(Acts  xxiv.  24)  shew  that  it  had  fallen  ir.to  disuse. 
Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  33,  34)  records  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  tlie  old  pi-actice. 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces is  discussed  under  Publicans  and  Taxes. 

[E.  H.  P.] 

•  The  A.  V.  rendering  "  deputy  "  had,  it  should  be  re-  |  and  James  than  it  has  for  us.    Th«  governor  of  lr«liuii' 
Vtmborad,  a  more  definite  value  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  '  was  official)"  '  f-p  1  o"^  r>eon»v  " 


the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  to  his  previous 
collection.  With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the 
several  portions  of  the  book  were  collected  and  put 
m  their  present  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various 
critics  are  uncertain  and  contradictory.  The  chief 
of  these  have  already  been  given. 

Th;  nat'ii-e  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
vsrbs  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  an  outline 
3f  its  plan  aud  object.  Such  would  be  more  apjiro- 
priate  to  the  pages  of  a  commentary.  The  chief 
authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  are  the  introductions  of  Carpzov, 
Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  .lahn,  De  Wette,  Keil,  David- 
son, and  Bleek  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  ;  Ewald,  Die 
Dicht.  des  A.  B.  4  Th. ;  Bertheau,  Die  Spruche 
Salomos ;  Hitzig,  Die  Spruche  Salomo's ;  Elster, 
Die  Saloinonischen  Spriiche.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  useful  aids  in  reading  the  Proverbs,  the 
commentaries  of  Albert  Schultens,  of  Eichel  in 
Mendelssohn's  Bible  (perhaps  the  best  of  all),  of 
Loewenstein,  Umbreit,  and  Moses  Stuart.  There  is 
also  a  new  translation  by  Dr.  Noyes,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, of  the  three  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Canticles,  which  may  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the 
older  works  of  Hodgson  and  Holden.     [W.  A.  W.] 

PROVINCE  {nyiD  :  iirapxia,  N.  T. ;  x'^pa, 
LXX. :  provincia).  It  is  not  intended  here  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  points  of  contact  which  this 
word  presents  w^ith  Biblical  history  and  literature. 

(1).  In  the  0.  T.  it  appears  in  connexion  with 
the  wars  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  xx. 
14,  15,  19).  The  victory  of  the  former  is  gained 
chiefly  "  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  pro- 
vinces," i.  e.  probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the 
Gilead  country,  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  Ahab, 
and  having  a  common  interest  with  the  Israelites 
in  resisting  the  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  specially 
distinguished  in  ver.  15  from  "  the  children  of  Israel." 
Not  the  hosts  of  Ahab,  but  the  youngest  wairiors 
'"  armour-bearers,"  Keil,  in  loc.)  of  the  land  of 
Jephthah  and  Elijah,  fighting  v/ith  a  fearless  faith, 
are  to  carry  off  the  glory  of  the  battle  (comp.  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  492). 

(2).  More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the 
iivisions  of  the  Chaldaean  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1,  30) 
and  the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ezr.  ii.  1  ;  Neh.  vii.  6  ; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  &c.).  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Eccles.  ii.  8,  v.  8,  may  possibly  be  noted 
as  .rn  indication  of  the  later  date  now  commonly 
ascribed  to  that  book. 

The  facts  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Persian 
provinces  which  come  within  our  view  in  these 
passages  are  chiefly  these :— Each  province  has  its 
own  governor,  who  communicates  more  or  less  re- 
gularly with  the  central  authority  for  instructions 
(Ezr.  iv.  and  v.).  Thus  Tatnai,  governor  of  the 
provinces  on  the  I'ight  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  applies 
to  Darius  to  know  how  he  is  to  act  as  to  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  Apharsachites  and  the  Jews. 
(Ezr.  v.),  Eacn  province  has  its  own  system  of 
finance,  subiect  to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iii. 
89).  The  ••  trrtasurer"  is  ordered  to  spend  a  given 
amount  upon  the  Israelites  (Ezr.  vii.  22),  and  to 
exempt  them  from  all  ta-xes  (vii.  24).  [Taxes.] 
The  total  number  of  the  provinces  is  given  at  127 
^Esth.  i.  1,  viii.  9).  Through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  kiagdom  there  is  carried  something  like  a  postal 
Djsteni.     The    king's   couriers    {fii0\i6<l>oooi,    the 
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PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  1.  The  Collection  as 
a  Whole. — It  does  not  apijcar  how  the  Psalius  were, 
as  a  whole,  anciently  designated.  Their  present 
Hebrew  appellation  is  DvPin,  "  Praises."  But  in 
the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word 
n^nn  is  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv.,  which  is 
indeed  emphatically  a  praise-hymn.  The  LXX. 
entitled  them  "VaKfiol,  or  "  Psalms,"  using  the 
word  \fia\fj.hs  at  the  same  time  as  the  translation 
of  "IIDTO,  which  signihes  strictly  a  rhythmical 
composition  (Lowth,  Praelect.  III.),  and  which  was 
probably  applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially 
intended,  by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for  musical  per- 
formance with  instrumental  accompaniment.  But 
the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the  0.  T.,  never  used  in 
the  plural ;  and  in  the  superscriptions  of  even  the 
Davidic  psalms  it  is  applied  only  to  some,  not  to  all ; 
probably  to  those  which  had  been  composed  most 
expressly  for  the  harp.  The  notice  at  the  end  of 
Ps.  Ixxii.  has  suggested  that  the  Psalms  may  in 
the  earliest  times  have  been  known  as  Dlbsn, 
"  Prayers;"  and  in  fact  "  Prayer"  is  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  tlie  most  ancient  of  all  the  psalms,  that 
of  Moses,  Ps.  xc.  But  the  same  designation  is  in 
the  superscriptions  applied  to  only  three  besides, 
Pss.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  cii. :  nor  have  all  the  psalms 
the  character  of  prayers.  The  other  special  designa- 
tions applied  to  particular  psalms  ai'e  the  following  : 
T'ti',  "Song,"  the  outpouring  of  the  soul  in  thanks- 
giving, used  in  the  first  instance  of  a  hymn  of  pri- 
vate gratitude,  Ps.  XXX.,  afterwards  of  hymns  of  great 
national  thanksgivmg,  Pss.  xlvi.,  xlviii.  Ixv.,  &c.  ; 

7^D{J*D,  maschil,  "  Instruction "  or  "  Homily," 
Pss.  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  &c.  (comp.  the  "]7''3Ei'i^,  "  I 
will  instruct  thee,"  in  Ps.  xxxii.  8)  ;  OriDD,  mich- 
tam,  "  Private  Memorial,"  from  the  root  UTQ 
(perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammatical  allusion  to 
the  root  "jDD,  "  to  support,"  "  maintain,"  comp. 
Ps,  xvi.  5),  Pss.  xvi.,  Ivi.-lix. ;  fini?,  edidh,  "  Tes- 
timony," Pss.  Ix.,  Ixxx.  ;  and  ]Vy^,  shiijgaion, 
"  Irregular  or  Dithyiambic  Ode,"  Ps.  vii.  The 
strict  meaning  of  these  terms  is  in  general  to  be 
gathered  from  the  earlier  superscriptions.  Once 
made  familiar  to  the  psalmists,  they  were  afterwards 
employed  by  them  more  loosely. 

The  Christian  Chmch  obviously  received  the 
Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  only  as  a  constituent 
portion  of  the  sac*-ed  volume  of  Holy  Scripture, 
but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which  the 
Jewish  Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is, 
by  the  concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  autho- 
rities, one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  avowedly  "  super- 
numerary "  psalm  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  being  manifestly  apocry- 
phal. This  total  number  commends  itself  by  its 
intemid  probability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In 
the  details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  Greek  translators  joined  together  Pss.  ix.,  x. 
and  Pss.  exiv.,  cxv.,  and  then  divided  Ps.  cxvi.  and 
Fo.  cxlvii. :  this  was  perpetuated  in  the  versions 
lerived  from  the  Greek,  and  amongst  others  in  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  The  Syriac  so  far  followed  the 
Greek  as  to  join  together  Pss.  cxiv.,  cxv.,  and  to 
divide  Ps.  cxlvii.  Of  the  three  divergent  systems 
of  numbering,  the  Hebrevr  (as  followed  in  our 
A.  V.)  is.  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be  preferred. 
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It  18  decisive  against  the  Greek  numbering  thai 
Ps.  cxvi.,  being  symmetrical  in  its  construction 
will  not  bear  to  be  divided ;  and  against  the  SyriaCj 
that  it  destroys  the  outward  con-espondence  in  nu- 
meiical  place  between  the  thiee  great  triumphal 
psalms,  Pss.  xviii.,  Ixviii.,  cxviii.,  as  also  between 
the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of  the  Law, 
Pss.  xix.,  cxix.  There  are  also  some  discrepancies 
in  the  versual  numberings.  That  of  our  A.  V.  fre- 
quently diflers  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Jewish  practice  of  reckoning  the 
superscription  as  the  first  verse. 

2.  Component  Parts  of  the  Collection. — Ancient 
tradition  and  internal  evidence  concur  in  partiiij,; 
the  Psalter  into  five  gieat  divisions  or  books.  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  preserved  to  us  by  the 
abundant  testimonies  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  And 
of  the  indications  which  the  sacred  text  itself  con- 
tains of  this  division  the  most  obvious  are  the  dox- 
ologies  which  we  find  at  the  ends  of  Pss.  xli.,  Ixxii., 
Ixxxix.,  cvi.,  and  which,  having  for  the  most  part 
no  special  connexion  with  the  psalms  to  which  they 
are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the  first  four 
of  the  five  Books.  It  suggests  itself  at  once  that 
these  Books  must  have  been  originally  foimed  at 
diflerent  periods.  This  is  by  various  furthei-  consi- 
derations rendered  all  but  certain,  while  the  few 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  admitting  it 
vanish  when  closely  examined. 

Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  several  Books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  designate  Almighty  God. 
In  Book  I  the  former  name  prevails :  it  is  found 
272  times,  while  Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We 
here  take  no  account  ot  tlie  superscriptions  or  dox- 
ology,  nor  yet  of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when 
inflected  with  a  possessive  suffix.)  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Book  II.  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five 
times  as  oftea  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  is  balanced  by 
that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  Book. 
In  Book  IV.  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively 
employed  ;  and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V., 
Elohim  being  there  found  only  in  two  passages 
incorporated  from  earlier  psalms.  Those  who  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  psalms  were  all  collected  and 
arranged  at  once,  contend  that  the  collector  distri- 
buted the  psalms  according  to  the  divine  name." 
which  they  severally  exhibited.  But  to  this  theory 
the  existence  of  Book  III.,  in  which  the  preferential 
use  of  the  Elohim  gi-adually  yields  to  that  of  the  Je- 
hovah, is  fatal.  The  large  appearance,  in  fact,  of  the 
name  Elohim  in  Books  II.  and  111.  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the  psalms 
of  those  Books  belong ;  the  period  from  the  reign  of 
Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through  certain 
causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally  disused. 
The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in  most  of  the 
Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in  Book  II.,  is 
closely  allied  with  that  character  of  those  psalms 
which  induced  David  himself  to  exclude  them  from 
his  own  collection.  Book  I.;  while,  lastly,  the 
sparing  use  of  the  Jehovah  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  and  the 
three  introductory  psalms  which  precede  it,  is  de- 
signed to  cause  the  name,  when  it  occurs,  and 
above  all  Jah,  which  is  emphatic  for  Jehovah,  ta 
shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendour. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  the  observance  of 
the  superscriptions  which  mark  the  authorship  of 
the  several  psalms ;  and  here  again  we  find  the 
several  groups  of  psalms  which  form  the  respectivt 
fiv«  Books  distinguished,  iu  great  measure  by  thci: 
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superscripuons  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is  ex- 
clusively Davidic.  Of  the  forty-one  psalms  of 
V/hicu  it  consists,  thirty-seven  have  David's  name 
prefixed ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  Pss.  i.,  ii.,  are 
probably  outwardly  anonymous  only  by  reason  of 
their  prefatory  character,  Pss.  x.,  xxxiii.,  by  reason 
of  their  close  connexion  with  those  which  they  im- 
mediately succeed.'  Book  II.  (in  which  the  apparent 
anonymousness  of  Pss.  xliii.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  Ixxi.,  may 
be  similarly  explained)  falls,  by  the  supersciiptions 
jf  its  psaJms,  into  two  distinct  subdivisions,  a 
Levitic  and  a  Davidic.  The  fonner  consists  of  Pss. 
xlii.-xlix.,  ascribed  to  the  Sons  of  Korah,  and  Ps. 
1.,  "  A  Psalm  of  Asaph :"  the  latter  comprises 
Pss.  li.-lxxi.,  bearing  the  name  of  David,  and  sup- 
plemented by  Ps.  Ixxii.,  the  psalm  of  Solomon.  In 
Book  III.  (Pss.  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.),  where  the  Asaphic 
psalms  precede  those  of  the  Sons  of  Korah,  the 
psalms  are  all  ascribed,  explicitly  or  virtually,  to 
the  various  Levite  singers,  e.xcept  only  Ps.  Ixxxvi., 
which  bears  the  name  of  David :  this,  however,  is 
not  set  by  itself,  but  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  rest. 
In  Books  IV.,  v.,  we  have,  in  all,  seventeen  psalms 
marked  with  David's  name.  They  are  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  in  Book  III.,  mixed  with  the  rest,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  gi'oups.  But  these 
Books  differ  from  Book  III.  in  that  the  non-Da%idic 
psalms,  iustead  of  being  assigned  by  superscriptions 
to  the  Levite  singers,  are  lett  anonymous.  Special 
attention,  in  respect  of  authorship,  is  diawn  by  the 
superscriptions  only  to  Ps.  xc,  "  A  Piayer  of 
Moses,"  &c. ;  Ps.  cii.,  "  A  Prayer  of  the  afflicted," 
&c. ;  and  Ps.  cxxvii.,  marked  with  the  name  of 
Solomon. 

In  reasoning  fi-om  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
scriptions, which  indicate  in  many  instances  not 
caly  the  authors,  but  also  the  occasions  of  the 
several  psalms,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  musical 
performance,  we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  en- 
quiry which  has  been  raised,  Are  the  superscrip- 
tions authentic  ?  For  the  atfirmative  it  is  contended 
that  they  form  an  integral,  and  till  modern  times 
almost  undisputed,  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Scripture ; ''  that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other 
biblical  super-  or  subso'iptions,  Davidic  or  other- 
wise (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  18,  probably  based  on  an  old 
superscription ;  ib.  xxiii.  1  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  9  ;  Hab.  iii. 
1,  19)  ;  and  that  their  diversified,  unsystematic, 
ar.d  often  obscure  and  enigmatical  character  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  their  having  originated 
at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  hand  is  urged 
their  analogy  with  the  untrustworthy  subscriptions 
of  the  N.  T.  epistles ;  as  also  the  fact  that  many 
arbitrary  supersciiptions  are  added  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Psalter.  The  above  represents,  how- 
ever, but  the  outside  of  the  controversy.  The  real 
pith  of  it  lies  in  this :  Do  they,  when  individually 
sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  generally  correct, 
and  as  so  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection  to 
their  credit,  as  to  claim  our  imiversal  confidence  ? 
This  can  evidently  not  be  discussed  here.  We  must 
simply  avow  our  conviction,  founded  on  thorough 
examination,  that  they  are,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, fully  trustworthy,  and  that  everv  separate 
objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  correctness  of 
any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.     Moreover, 


"  An  old  Jewish  canon,  which  may  be  dpemed  to  hold 
good  for  the  earlier  but  not  for  the  later  Books,  enacts 
Uiut  all  anonyraoos  psalms  be  accounted  the  conipo- 
»itiiins  of  Ine  authors  named  in  the  superscriptions  last 
precedljj^ 
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some  of  the  arguments  of  their  assailants  nl> 
viously  recoil  upon  themselves.  Thus  wnen  it  i£ 
alleged  that  the  contents  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  occasion  indicated  in  the  super- 
scription, we  reply  that  the  fact  of  the  connexion 
not  being  readily  apparent  renders  it  improbable 
that  the  superscription  should  have  been  prefixed 
by  any  but  David  himself. 

Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bearing  of  the  super» 
scriptions  upon  the  date  and  method  of  compilatior 
of  the  several  Books.  Book  I.  is,  by  the  super- 
scriptions, entirely  Davidic ;  nor  do  we  find  in  it 
a  trace  of  any  but  David's  authorship.  No  such 
trace  exists  in  the  mention  of  the  "  Tempfe  "  (v. 
7),  for  that  word  is  even  in  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3 
applied  to  the  Tabernacle  ;  nor  yet  in  the  plirase 
"  bringeth  back  the  captivity "  (xiv.  T),  which  is 
elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great  latitude 
of  meaning  (Job  xlii.  10;  Hos.  vi.  11;  Ez.  xvi. 
53)  ;  nor  yet  in  the  acrosticism  of  Pss.  xxv.,  &c., 
for  that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  date  is  a 
purely  gratuitous  assumption,  and  some  even  of  the 
most  sceptical  critics  admit  the  Davidic  authorship 
of  the  partially  acrostic  Pss.  ix.,  x.  All  the  psalms 
of  Book  I.  being  thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  compilation  of  the  Book  was  also  David's 
work.  In  favour  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that 
it  does  not  comprise  ail  David's  psalms,  nor  his 
latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all  included  in 
it  by  any  subsequent  collector  ;  also  the  circum- 
stance that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  although  not 
superscribed,  are  yet  shown  by  internal  evidence  to 
have  proceeded  from  David  himself;  and  further- 
more, that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn, 
Pss.  xiv.,  liii.,  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  specially  adapted  by  its  royal  author  to 
the  temple-service.  Book  II.  appears  by  the  date 
of  its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xhi.,  to  have  been  compiled 
in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally 
comprise,  1st,  several  or  most  of  the  Levitical 
psalms  anterior  to  that  date  ;  and  2ndly,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  psalms  of  David,  previously  uncom- 
piled.  To  these  latter  the  collector,  after  properly 
appending  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed 
the  notice  that  "  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended  "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20) ;  evidently  imply- 
ing, at  least  on  the  prima  facie  view,  that  no  more 
compositions  of  the  royal  psalmist  remained.  How 
then  do  we  find,  in  the  later  Books  III.,  IV.,  V., 
further  psalms  yet  marked  with  David's  name? 
Another  question  shall  help  us  to  reply.  How  do 
we  find,  in  Book  III.  rather  than  Book  II.,  eleven 
psalms,  Pss.  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.,  bearing  the  name  o, 
David's  contemporary  musician  Asaph?  Clearly 
because  they  proceeded  not  from  As^ph  nirayeii. 
No  critic  whatever  contends  that  all  thcf?  eleven 
belong  to  the  age  of  David  ;  and,  in  real  truth, 
internal  evidence  is  in  every  single  instance  in 
favour  of  a  later  origin.  They  were  composed  then 
by  the  "sons  of  As;iph"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  xxxv. 
15,  &.C.),  the  members,  by  hereditary  descent,  of 
the  choir  which  Asaph  founded.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  psalmists  would,  in  superscribing 
their  psalms,  prefer  honouring  and  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  ancestor  to  obtruding  their  ov/n 
personal   names   on   the    Church:   a  consideration 


b  Well  says  Bossuet,  Dissert.  }28 :  "  Qui  titulos  non  udc 
mwlo  intelligant,  video  esse  quara  plurimos :  qui  de  titu 
lorum  auctoritate  dubitfirit,  ex  aiitiquis  otnnino  nemiiiein. 
Theodore  of  Alopsucstia  form.-;  an  exceptioiu 
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whioh  both  explains  the  present  superscriptious, 
and  also  renders  it  improbable  that  tlie  person  :r.- 
ifiuded  in  them  could,  according  to  a  frequent  but 
now  waning  hypothesis,  be  any  second  Asaph,  of 
younger  generation  and  of  inferior  fame.  The  su- 
perscriptions of  Pss.  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  "  Maschil  of 
Heman,"  "  Maschil  of  Ethan,"  have  doubtless  a  like 
purport ;  the  one  psalm  having  been  written,  as  in 
fact  the  rest  of  its  superscription  states,  by  the 
S)ns  of  Korah,  the  choir  of  which  Henian  was  the 
i'c  under ;  and  the  other  nori-espondingly  proceeding 
from  the  third  Levitical  choir,  which  owed  its  origin 
to  Ethan  or  Jeduthun.  If  now  in  the  times  pos- 
terior to  those  of  David  the  Levite  choirs  prefixed 
to  the  psalms  which  they  composed  the  names  of 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  out  of  a  feeling  of  vene- 
ration for  their  memories  ;  how  much  moie  might 
the  name  of  David  be  prefixed  to  the  utterances  of 
those  who  were  not  merely  his  descendants,  but 
also  the  representatives  for  the  time  being,  and  so 
in  some  sort  the  pledges,  of  the  perpetual  royalty 
of  his  lineage !  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote, 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's 
death,  the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  family ;  and 
so,  in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David, 
who  was  to  sit  on  David's  thi'one  (IK.  xii.  16; 
Hos.  iii.  5  ;  Is.  Iv.  3 ;  Jer.  xxx.  9  ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  23, 
24).  And  thus  then  we  may  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  later  Davidic  superscriptions  in  the  Psalter. 
The  psalms  to  which  they  belong  were  written  by 
Hezekiah,  by  Josiah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of 
David's  posterity.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
various  considerations.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  later  Books,  and  even  in 
Book  V.  taken  alone,  the  psalms  marked  with 
David's  name  are  not  grouped  all  together.  It  is 
confiiined  in  some  instances  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  occasion  :  thus  Psalm  ci.  can  ill  be  reconciled  with 
the  historical  circumstances  of  any  period  of  David's 
life,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the  opening  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  these  psalms — Pss.  Ixxxvi.,  cviii., 
cxiiv. — are  compacted  of  passages  from  previous 
psalms  of  David.  And  it  is  confirmed  lastly  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  many  (see,  above  all, 
Ps.  cxxxix.)  is  marked  by  grammatical  Chaldaisms, 
which  are  entirely  unparalleled  in  Pss.  i.-lxxii., 
and  which  thus  afford  sure  evidence  of  a  compa- 
ratively recent  date.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
1  )avid's  own :  yet  that  the  superscriptions  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  rejected,  as  false,  but  must 
rather  be  properly  interpreted,  is  shown  by  the  im- 
probability that  any  would,  carelessly  or  presump- 
tuously, have  prefixed  David's  name  to  various 
psalms  scattered  through  a  collection,  while  yet 
leaving  the  rest — at  least  in  Books  I\'.,  V. — altoge- 
ther uusuperscribed. 

The  above  explanation  removes  all  serious  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  history  of  the  later  Books  of 
the  Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres 
m  tiie  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last 
two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh  :  it  was  pro- 
bably compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV. 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Captivity  ;  Book  V.  the  psalms  of  the  Return. 
1'here  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  Books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or 
arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been  compiled 
together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 

The  superscriptions,  and  the  places  which  the 
psaims  themselves  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter, 
»re  thus  the  two  guiding  clues  by  which,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  internal  evidence,  their  var'oue 
aathors,  dates,  and  occasions,  are  to  be  determined. 
In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these  jjoints  by 
those  scholars  who  have  recognized  and  used  these 
helps  there  is,  not  indeed  unifonnity,  but  at  least  * 
visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  bt 
said  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  ot 
whatever  school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected 
them ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  thai 
internal  evidence  alone  shotild  suffice  to  assign  one 
hundred  and  fifty  devotional  hymns,  even  approxi- 
mately, to  their  several  epochs. 

It  would  manifestly  be  impossible,  in  the  compass 
of  an  article  like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  divergent  views  which  have  been  taken  of  tho 
dates  of  particular-  psalms.  There  is,  however,  one 
matter  which  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over  in 
silence :  the  assignment  of  various  psalms,  by  ■\ 
lai-ge  number  of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees. 
Two  preliminary  difficulties  fatally  beset  such  pio- 
cedure:  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  authorship 
of  any  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill  be  reconciled 
either  with  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  canon,  or  with 
that  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  But  the  diffi- 
culties do  not  end  here.  How, — for  we  shall  not 
here  discuss  the  theories  of  Hitzig  and  his  followers 
Lengei'ke  and  Justus  Olshausen,  who  would  repre- 
sent the  gi-eater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Maccabean, — 
how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would  most 
natm'ally  assign  to  the  IWaccabean  period  meet  us  not 
in  the  close  but  in  the  middle,  i.  e.  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Books  of  the  Psalter  ?  The  three  named  by  lie 
Wette  (^Einl.  in  das  A.  T.  §270)  as  bearing,  appa- 
rently a  Maccabean  impress,  are  Pss.  xliv.,  Ix., 
Ixxiv. ;  and  in  fact  these,  together  with  Ps.  Ixxix.,  are 
perhaps  all  that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously 
suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  Maccabean  date.  Whenct 
then  arise  the  early  places  in  the  Psalter  which 
these  occupy  ?  But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the 
internal  evidence,  when  more  narrovly  examined, 
proves  to  be  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date.  In  the 
first  place  the  superscription  of  Ps.  Ix.  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  invented  from  the  historical  books, 
inasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  them  in  its  details. 
Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that  psalm  of  fh8 
Israelitish  tribes,  and  of  Moab,  and  Philistia,  is  un- 
j  suited  to  the  Maccabean  epoch.  In  Ps.  xliv.  the 
I  complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the  nation  of 
j  Israel  was  no  longer  spreading  over  the  territo-rv 
that  God  had  assigned  it.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
Maccabean  psalmist  should  have  held  this  language 
without  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity ;  as  though  the  tree's  growth  were 
now  first  being  seriously  impeded  by  the  wild  stocks 
around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  once  been  en- 
tirely transplanted,  and  that,  though  restored  to  its 
place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since  ?  In  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
it  is  complained  that  "  there  is  no  more  any  pro> 
phet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint  at  a 
time  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more 
than  two  centuries  ?  Lastly,  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  the 
mention  of  "  kingdoms  "  in  ver.  6  ill  suits  the  Mac- 
cabean time ;  while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  is 
cited  by  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees 
(vii.  16,  17),  who  omits  those  words  which  are 
foreign  to  his  purpose,  is  such  as  would  have  hardly 
been  adopted  in  reference  to  a  contemporary  com- 
position. 

3.  Connexion  of  the  Psalms  with  the  Tsraelitiah 
history. — In  tracing  this  we  shall,  of  course,  assuir.i 
the  truth  of  the  conclusions  at  which  in  the  pre* 
vi  uuj  section  we  have  aiTived. 
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The  psalms  grew,  essentially  and  gradually,  owt 
of  the  personal  and  national  career  of  David  and 
of  Israel.  That  of  Moses,  Psalm  xc,  which,  though 
it  contributed  little  to  the  pioduction  of  the  rest,  is 
yet,  in  point  of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  faithfully 
••eflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied 
urovocations,  and  the  consequent  punishments  of 
the  wilderness ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter 
should  coi.tain  at  least  one  memorial  of  those  forty 
years  of  toil.  It  is,  however,  with  David  that 
Israelitiih  psalmody  may  be  said  virtually  to  com- 
mence. Previous  mastery  over  his  harp  had  pro- 
bably already  prepared  the  way  for  his  future 
strains,  when  the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel  descended 
upon  him,  and  h?  began  to  drink  in  special  mea- 
sura,  from  that  day  forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  then  that,  victorious  at  home  over 
the  mysterious  melancholy  of  Saul  and  in  the 
field  over  the  vaunting  champion  of  the  Philistine 
hosts,  he  sang  how  from  even  babes  and  suck- 
lings God  had  ordained  strength  because  of  His 
enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His  next  psalms  are  of  a 
different  character :  his  persecutions  at  the  hands  of 
Saul  had  commenced.  Ps.  Iviii.  was  probably 
written  after  Jonathan's  disclosures  of  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  court:  Ps.  lix.  when  his  house 
was  being  watched  by  Saul's  emissaries.  The  in- 
hospitality  of  tlie  coiu't  of  Achish  at  Gath,  gave 
rise  to  Ps.  Ivi. :  Ps.  xxxiv.  was  David's  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance  fiom  that  court,  not  unmm- 
gled  with  shame  for  the  unworthy  stratagem  to 
which  he  had  there  temporarily  had  recourse.  The 
associations  connected  with  the  cave  of  Adullam 
are  embodied  in  Ps.  Ivii.:  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  tidings  of  Doeg's  servility  in  Vs.  Hi.  The  escape 
from  Keilah,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  warning, 
suggested  Ps.  xzxi.  Ps.  liv.  was  written  when  the 
Ziphites  officiously  informed  Saul  of  David's  move- 
ments. Pss.  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  recall  the  colloquy  at 
Engedi.  Nabal  of  Cai'mel  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  fool  of  Ps.  liii.;  though  in  this  case  the 
closing  vei'se  of  that  psalm  must  have  been  added 
when  it  was  further  altered,  by  David  himself,  into 
Ps.  xiv.  The  most  thoroughly  idealized  picture 
(Suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers  of  his 
outlaw-life  is  that  presented  to  us  by  David  in  Ps. 
xxii.  But  in  Ps.  xxiii.,  which  forms  a  side-piece 
to  it,  and  the  imagery  of  which  is  drawn  from  his 
earlier  shepherd-days,  David  acknowledges  that  his 
past  career  had  had  its  brighter  as  well  as  its  darker 
side ;  nor  had  the  goodness  and  mercy  which  were 
to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life  been  ever 
really  absent  from  him.  Two  moie  psalms,  at 
least,  must  be  referred  to  the  period  before  David 
ascended  the  throne,  viz.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.,  which 
naturally  associate  themselves  with  the  distressing 
scene  at  Ziklag  aP^r  the  imoad  of  the  Amalekites. 
Ps.  xl.  may  perhaps  be  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
retrieval  of  the  disaster  that  had  there  befallen. 

When  David'o  reign  has  commenced,  it  is  still 
with  £he  most  exciting  incidents  of  his  history, 
private  or  public,  that  his  psalms  are  mainly  asso- 
ciated. There  are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his 
reign  at  Hebron  can  lay  exclusive  claim.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  his  psalmody  opened 
afresh  with  the  solemn  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount 
Zion  ;  and  in  Pss.  xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together, 
■we  have  the  earliest  definite  instance  of  IXnvid's 
cysteraatic  composition  or  arrangement  o^  p«alms 
for  public  use.  Ps.  x.xx.  is  of  the  same  aate:  it 
was  composed  for  tne  dedication  of  David's  new 
|\i'ate,  which  took  place  ok  the  same  day  with  the 
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establishment  of  the  ark  in  its  new  tabernacla 
Other  psalms  (and  in  these  first  do  we  trace  any 
allusions  to  the  promise  of  peipetual  royalty  now 
conveyed  through  Nathan)  show  the  feelings  oi 
David  in  the  midst  of  his  foreign  wars.  The 
imagery  of  Pi.  ii.  is  perhaps  drawn  from  the  events 
of  this  period;  Pss.  Ix.,  Ixi.  belong  to  the  campaign 
against  Edom ;  Ps.  xx.  to  the  second  campaign, 
conducted  by  Darid  in  person,  of  the  wai-  against 
the  allied  Ammonites  and  Syrians  ;  and  Ps.  xxi.  to 
the  tei-mination  of  that  war  by  the  capture  oi 
Kabbah.  Intermediate  in  date  to  the  last-mentione<l 
two  psalms  is  Ps.  li.  ;  connected  with  the  dark 
episode  which  made  David  tremble  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  for  the  city  whereon  he  had 
laboured,  and  which  be  had  partly  named  by  his 
own  name,  lest  God  should  in  displeasure  not 
permit  the  future  Temple  to  be  reared  on  Mount 
Zion,  nor  the  yet  imperfect  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  completed.  But  rich  above  all,  in  the  psalms  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  is  the  period  of  David's  flight 
from  Absalom.  To  this  we  may  refer  Pss.  iii.-vii. 
(the  "  Cush"  of  Ps.  vii.  being  Shimei)  ;  also  Ps.  Iv., 
which  reflects  the  treachery  of  Ahithophel,  Ps.  Ixii., 
which  possibly  alludes  to  the  falsehood  of  both 
Ziba  and  Mephibosheth,  and  Ps.  Ixiii.,  written  in 
the  wilderness  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan. 

Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  refened  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  general  his- 
torical circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix. 
is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of 
Israel  from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x.  is 
a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  The 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the 
virtual  internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Church  of 
God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  remain  very 
few,  e.  g.  Pss.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  choral 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historical 
account  may  not  be  given  ;  and  even  of  these  some 
are  manifestly  connected  with  psalms  of  historical 
origin,  e.  g.  Ps.  xv.  with  Ps.  xxiv. ;  and  of  others 
the  historical  reference  may  be  more  reasonably 
doubted  than  denied. 

A  season  of  repose  near  the  close  of  his  reign 
induced  David  to  compose  his  grand  personal  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverances  of  his  whole  life,  Ps.xviii.; 
the  date  of  which  is  approximately  determined  by 
the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  history 
(2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that 
he  finally  arranged  for  the  sanctuary-service  that 
collection  of  his  psalms  which  now  constitutes  the 
First  Book  of  the  Psalter.  From  this  he  designedly 
excluded  all  (Pss.  li.-lxiv.)  that,  from  manifest 
private  reference,  or  other  cause,  were  unfitted  tor 
immediate  public  use ;  except  only  where  he  so 
fitted  them  by  slightly  generalizing  the  language, 
and  by  mostly  substituting  for  the  divine  nam» 
Elohim  the  more  theocratic  name  Jehovah  ;  as  we 
see  by  the  instance  of  Ps.  xiv.=liii.,  where  bcth 
the  altered  and  original  copies  of  the  hymn  happen 
to  be  preserved.  Ta  the  collection  thus  Ibriiied  he 
prefixed  by  way  of  preface  Ps.  i.,  a  simple  moral 
contrast  between  the  ways  of  the  goA\y  and  the 
ungodly,  and  Ps.  ii.,  a  prophetical  picture  of  the 
reign  of  that  promised  Ruler  of  whom  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  but  the  type.  The  concluding  psalm  of 
the  collection,  Fs.  xli.,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  ideal 
summary  of  the  whole. 

The  course  of  David's  reign  was  not,  however,  as 
yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  liy 
iiim  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  thcfutur* 
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retn)ile  (1  Jbr,  xxviii.,  xxix.)  woaid  naturaHy  call 
forth  a  renewai  ei"  his  best  eliorts  to  glorify  the 
(lOil  of  Israel  in  psalms  ;  and  to  this  occasion  we 
doubtless  owe  the  great  festal  hymns  Fss.  Ixv.- 
ixvii..  Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review  of  the  past 
history,  present  position,  and  prospective  glories  of 
God's  chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps.  Ixix. 
suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  occasioned  by 
the  setlition  of  Adouijah.  Ps.  Ixxi.,  to  which 
Ps.  Ixx.,  a  fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  intro- 
ductory, forms  David's  parting  strain.  Yet  that 
the  psalmody  of  Isiael  may  not  seem  finally  to 
terminate  with  him,  the  gloiies  of  the  future  are 
forthwith  anticipated  by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  And 
so  closes  the  first  gieat  blaze  of  the  lyrical  devotions 
of  Israel.  David  is  not  merely  the  soul  of  it ;  he 
stands  in  it  absolutely  alone.  It  is  ti-om  the  events 
of  his  own  career  that  thegi'eater  part  of  the  psalms 
have  sprung ;  he  is  their  author,  and  on  his  harp 
are  they  first  sung  ;  to  him  too  is  due  the  design  of 
the  establishment  of  regular  choirs  for  their  future 
sacred  performance;  his  are  all  the  ai-rangements 
by  which  that  design  is  carried  out ;  and  even  the 
improvement  of  the  musical  instruments  needed  lor 
the  performance  is  traced  up  to  him  (Amos  vi.  5). 

For  a  time  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon  remained 
the  only  addition  to  those  of  David.  Solomon's 
own  gifts  lay  mainly  in  a  difierent  direction ;  and  no 
sufficiently  quickening  religious  impulses  mingled 
with  the  generally  depressing  events  of  the  reigns  of 
Rehoboam  and  Abijah  to  raise  up  to  David  any  lyrical 
successor.  If,  however,  religious  psalmody  were  to 
I'evive,  somewhat  might  be  not  unreasonably  antici- 
pated from  the  great  assembly  of  King  Asa  (2  Chr. 
XV.)  ;  and  Ps.  I.  suits  so  exactly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  that  occasion,  that  it  may  well  be  assigned 
to  it.  Internal  evidence  renders  it  more  likely  that 
this  "  Psalm  of  Asaph  "  proceeded  from  a  descendant 
of  Asaph  than  from  Asaph  himself;  and  possibly  its 
author  may  be  the  Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  who 
had  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  kindle  Asa's 
zeal.  Another  revival  of  psalmody  more  certainly 
occurred  under  Jehoshaphat  at  the  time  of  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  invasion  (2  Chr.  xx.).  Of 
this,  Pss.  xlvii.,  xlviii.  were  the  fiuits;  and  we 
may  suspect  that  the  Levite  singer  Jahaziel,  who 
foretold  the  Jewish  deliverance,  was  their  author. 
The  great  propheticjil  ode  Ps.  xlv.  connects  itself 
most  readQy  with  the  splendours  of  Jehoshaphat's 
reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had  thus  definitely 
revived,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  thenceforward  manifest  itself  in  seasons  of 
anxiety,  as  well  as  of  festivity  and  thanksgiving. 
Hence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet  the  psalms  of  this  period  flow 
but  sparingly.  Pss.  xlii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  they  delineate  that 
monarch's  desecration  of  the  sanctuary,  the  sighings 
of  tha  faithful  who  had  exiled  themselves  in  conse- 
quence from  Jerusalem,  and  the  political  humiliation 
to  which  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was,  through  the 
proceedings  of  Ahaz,  reduced.  The  reign  of  Heze- 
Hah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody.  Pss.  xlvi.,  Ixxiii., 
Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  connect  themselves  with  the  resistance 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyi'ians  and  the  divine 
iestruction  of  their  host.  The  first  of  these  psalms 
indeed  would  by  its  place  in  the  Psalter  more 
naturally  belong  to  tlie  deliverance  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  which  some,  as  Delitzsch,  actually 
refer  it ;  but  if  internal  evidence  be  deemed  to 
Establish  sufficiently  its  later  date,  it  may  have 
been  exceptionally  permitted  to  appear  in  Book  JI, 
in  acccuot  of  its  similirity  in  style  to  Pss.  xlvii., 
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xlviii.  We  aie  now  brought  to  a  senes  of  jsalmt 
of  peculiar  interest,  springing  out  of  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  the  separated  ten  tribes. 
In  date  of  actual  composition  they  commence  before 
the  times  of  Hezckiah.  The  earliest  is  probably 
Ps.  Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Israelitish  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Syiian  oppression.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  is  an 
earnest  appeal  to  them,  indicative  of  what  God 
would  yet  do  for  them  if  they  would  hearken  to 
his  voice:  Ps.  Ixxxii.  a  stern  reproof  of  the  internal 
oppression  prevalent,  by  the  testimony  of  Amos,  in 
the  realm  of  Israel.  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  we  have  a 
piayer  for  deliverance  from  that  cKtensive  con- 
federacy of  enemies  from  all  quarters,  of  which  the 
traces  meet  us  in  Joel  iii.,  Amos  i.,  and  which 
probably  was  eventually  crushed  by  the  contem- 
poraneous victories  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  and 
Uzziah  of  Judah.  All  these  psalms  are  refen-ed  by 
their  superscriptions  to  the  Le\-ite  singers,  and  thus 
bear  witness  to  the  elTbrts  of  the  Levites  to  reconcile 
the  two  branches  of  the  chosen  nation.  In  Ps.  Ixxviii., 
belonging,  probably,  to  the  opening  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  the  psalmist  assumes  a  bolder  tone,  and,  re- 
proving the  disobedience  of  the  Israelites  by  the 
parable  of  the  nation's  earlier  rebellions,  sets  forth 
to  them  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  the  appointed 
centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  David  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Lord's  choice. 
This  remonstrance  may  have  contributed  to  the 
partial  success  of  Hezekiah's  messages  of  invitation  to 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  represents  the 
thanks  and  prayers  of  the  northern  pilgrims,  coming 
up,  for  the  first  time  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  to  celebrate  the  passover  in  Jerusalem ; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  may  well  be  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
happy  restoration  of  religion,  of  which  the  advent 
of  tiicse  pilgrims  formed  part.  Ps.  Ixxvii.,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  lamentation  of  the  Jewish  Church 
for  the  terrible  political  calamity  which  speedily 
followed,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
kingdom  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  Joseph  lost, 
the  second  time,  to  Jacob.  The  prosperity  of  Heze- 
kiah's own  reign  outweighed  the  sense  of  this  heavy 
blow,  and  nursed  the  holy  faith  whereby  the  king 
himself  in  Ps.  Ixxrvi.,  and  the  Levites  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii., 
anticipated  the  future  welcome  of  all  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  God.  Ps.  Ixxix.  (an  Asaphic 
psalm,  and  therefore  placed  with  the  others  of  like 
authorship)  may  best  be  viewed  as  a  picture  of  the 
evil  days  that  followed  through  the  transgressions 
of  Manasseh.  And  in  Pss.  Ixx.xviii.,  Ixxxix.  we 
have  the  pleadings  of  the  nation  with  God  under 
the  severest  trial  that  it  had  yet  experienced,  the 
captivity  of  its  anointed  sovereign,  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  promises  made  to  David  and  his 
house. 

The  captivity  of  Manasseh  himself  proved  to  be 
but  tem{X)rary ;  but  the  sentence  which  his  sins 
had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still 
remained  to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope 
that  God's  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after 
such  an  outpouring  of  His  judgments  as  the  nation 
never  yet  had  kno-vn.  Labour  and  sorrow  must 
be  the  lot  of  the  present  generation  ;  through  these 
mercy  might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory 
which  was  eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  for 
posterity  alone.  The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  bear 
geneially  the  impress  of  this  feeling.  The  Mosaie 
P*alm  xc,  from  whatever  cause  here  placed,  har. 
monizes  with  it.  Pss.  xci.,  xcii.  are  of  a  peacefuL 
simple,  liturgical  character  ;  but  in  the  series  of 
psalms    Pss.    xciii.-c.    which   fcreteli    tlie   futurt 
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edvent  of  God's  kingdom,  the  days  of  adversity  of 
tlie  Chaldean  oppression  loom  in  the  foreground. 
Fsf.  ci.,  ciii.,  "  of  David,"  readily  refer  them- 
seizes  to  Josiah  as  their  author;  the  fonner  em- 
bodies his  early  resolutions  of  piety;  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  solemn  renewal  of  the 
covenant  after  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  Law, 
and  after  the  assurance  to  Josiah  that  for  his  ten- 
derness of  heart  he  should  be  graciously  spared  from 
beholding  the  approaching  evil.  Intermediate  to 
these  in  place,  and  perhaps  in  date,  is  Ps.  cii.,  "  A 
i'rayer  of  the  afflicted,"  written  by  one  who  is 
almost  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  prospect  of  the 
impending  desolation,  though  he  recognizes  withal 
the  divine  favour  which  should  remotely  but 
eventually  be  manifested.  Ps.  civ.,  a  meditation  on 
the  providence  of  God,  is  itself  a  preparation  for 
that  "hiding  of  God's  face"  which  should  ensue 
ere  the  Church  were,  like  the  face  of  the  earth, 
renewed;  and  in  the  historical  Pss.  cv.,  cvi.,  the 
one  the  story  of  God's  faithfulness,  the  other  of  the 
people's  transgressions,  we  have  the  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  captivity,  together  with  a  prayer  for 
eventual  dehverance  from  it. 

We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps.  evil,  is  the  opening 
psalm  of  the  return,  sung  probably  nt  the  first 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezr.  iii.).  The  ensuing 
Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zcrubbabel; 
Ps.  cviii.  (drawn  from  Pss.  Ivii.,  Ix.)  being  in 
anticipation  of  the  returning  prosperity  of  the 
Church  ;  Ps.  cix.,  a  prayer  against  the  efFoiis  of  the 
Samai'itans  to  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ; 
Ps.  ex.,  a  picture  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  the  future  Messiah,  whose  union  of 
i-oyaity  and  priesthood  had  been  at  this  time  set 
torth  in  the  type  and  prophecy  of  Zech.  vi.  11-13.' 
Ps.  cxviii.,  with  which  Pss.  cxiv.-cxvii.  certaiulv, 
and  in  the  estimation  of  some  Ps.  cxiii.,  and  even 
Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  stand  connected,  is  the  festal  hymn 
sung  at  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the 
second  Temple.  We  here  pass  over  the  questions 
conn«cted  with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical 
character  belongs  to  Pss.  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  styled  in 
our  A.  V.  "  Songs  of  Degrees."  [Degrees,  Songs 
OF,  where  the  different  interpretations  of  the  He- 
brew title  are  given.]  Internal  evidence  refers  these 
to  the  period  when  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah  were, 
ill  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  title  may  well  signify 
"  Songs  of  goings  up  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is) 
upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms  being,  from  their 
brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung  by  the  workmen 
and  guards  while  engaged  in  their  respective  duties. 
As  David  cannot  well  be  the  author  of  Pss.  cxxii., 
cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  marked  with  his  name,  so 
neither,  by  analogy,  can  Solomon  well  be  the  actual 
author  of  Ps.  cxxvii.  Theodoret  thinks  that  by 
"  Solomon  "  Zerubbabel  is  intended,  both  as  deriving 
his  descent  from  Solomon,  and  as  lenewing  Solo- 
mon's work :  with  yet  gi'eater  probability  we  might 
ascribe  the  psalm  to  Nehemiah.  Pss.  cxxxv., 
czxxvi.,  by  their  parallelism  with  the  confession  of 
sins  in  Neh.  ix.,  connect  themselves  with  the 
national  fast  of  which  that  chapter  speaks.  Of 
somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may  be,  arc  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
ajid  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  psalm  of  the  new  birth  of  Israel, 
from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  a 


"  A  very  strong  feeling  exists  that  Mark  xii.  36,  &c., 
shew  Ps.  ex.  to  have  been  composed  by  Davjd  himself.  To 
Ui9  writer  of  this  article  it  iippours,  thai  &s  our  Saviour's 
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life  of  righteousness;  Pss.  cxl.-cxliii.  may  lie  a 
picture  of  the  trials  to  which  tlie  uniestored  exiles 
were  still  exposed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles, 
Henceforward,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness ;  and  it 
fittingly  terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which 
were  probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
giving procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuilding  ol 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed. 

4.  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Psalms. — Fore- 
most among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  uni- 
versal recourse  to  communion  with  God.  "  My 
voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  the 
Psalter;  for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  oi 
whether  blessed  with  greatness  and  comfort  on  every 
side,  it  is  to  God  that  the  psalmist's  voice  seems 
ever  to  soar  spontaneously  aloft.  Alike  in  the  wel- 
come of  present  deliverance  or  in  the  contemplation 
of  past  mercies,  he  addresses  himself  straight  to  God 
as  the  object  of  his  praise.  Alike  in  the  persecutions 
of  his  enemies  and  the  desertions  of  his  friends,  in 
wretchedness  of  body  and  in  the  agonies  of  inward 
repentance,  in  the  hour  of  impending  danger  and  in 
the  hour  of  apparent  despair,  it  is  direct  to  God 
that  he  utters  forth  his  supplications.  Despair,  we 
say ;  for  such,  as  far  as  the  description  goes,  is  the 
psalmist's  state  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  But  meanwhile  he 
is  praying;  the  apparent  impossibility  of  deliverance 
cannot  restrain  his  God-ward  voice ;  and  so  the 
very  force  of  communion  with  God  carries  him, 
almost  unawares  to  himself,  through  the  trial. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  he 
everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself. 
God's  mercies,  God's  gi-eatness  form  the  sphere  in 
which  his  thoughts  are  ever  moving :  even  when 
through  excess  of  affliction  reason  is  rendered  power- 
less, the  naked  contemplation  of  God's  wonders  of 
old  forms  his  effectual  support  (Ps.  Ixxvii.). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the 
psalmist's  view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be 
true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  describes  God  as  He  is: 
it  glows  with  testimonies  to  His  power  and  provi- 
dence, His  love  and  faithfulness.  His  holiness  and 
righteousness.  Correspondingly  it  testifies  against 
every  forai  of  idol  which  men  would  substitute  in 
the  living  God's  place:  whether  it  be  the  outward 
image,  the  work  of  men's  hands  (Ps.  cxv.),  or  whe- 
ther it  be  the  inwai'd  vanity  of  earthly  comfort  or 
prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the 
honour  which  cometh  from  God  alone  (Ps.  iv.). 
The  solemn  "  See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  ("I'lT 
3Vy)  in  me"  of  Ps.  cxxxix.,  the  striving  of  the 
heart  after  the  very  truth  and  nought  beside,  is 
the  exact  anticipation  of  the  "  Little  children,  keep 
yourselves  from  idols,"  of  the  loved  Apostle  iu 
the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God:  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshipping 
Him  by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  His 
perfections.  They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and 
means  of  worship :  new  songs,  use  of  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  appearance  in'  God's  courts, 
lifting  up  of  hands,  prostration  at  His  footstool, 
holy  apparel  (A.  V.  "  beauty  of  holiness  ").  Among 
these  they  recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  (Pss 
iv.,  v.,  xxvii.,  li.)  as  an  expression  of  the  wor- 
shipper's consecration  of  himself  to  God's  service 


argument  remains  the  same  from  whichever  of  His  ancestor; 
the  psalm  proceeded,  so  His  words  do  not  necessarily  iirvnlj 
more  than  is  intended  in  the  superscription  of  the  psalm. 
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gut  not  the  less  ilo  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite 
when  separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
e.\]iiess  (Pss.  xl.,  Ixix.)  :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart 
is,  from  erring  man,  the  genuine  sacrifice  which 
God  requires  (Ps.  li.). 

Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by 
the  psalmists  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced  not 
oidy  in  its  outward  manifestations,  but  also  in  the 
inward  workings  of  the  heart  (Ps.  \-xxvi.),  and  is  to 
be  primarily  ascribed  to  man's  innate  corruption 
(Pss.  li.,  Iviii.V  It  shows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in 
words  (Pss.  xvii.,  cxli.),  and  in  thoughts  (Ps. 
cx-vxix.) ;  nor  is  even  the  believer  able  to  discern  all 
Its  various  ramifications  (Ps.  xix.).  Connected  with 
this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  picture  of 
the  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly  world  (Ps.  xiv.)  ; 
on  the  other,  the  encouragement  to  genuine  repent- 
ance, the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness  (Ps.  xxxii.), 
and  the  trust  in  God  as  the  source  of  complete 
redemption  (Ps.  cxxx.).  i 

In  regard  of  the  law,  the  psalmist,  while  warmly  | 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot 
«io  effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as 
to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps.  xix.).  He  needs 
an  additional  grace  from  above,  the  grace  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.).  But  God's  Spirit  is  also  s  free 
spirit  {lb.) :  led  by  this  he  will  discern  the  law, 
with  all  its  precepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of 
bondage,  but  rather  a  charter  and  instrument  of 
liberty  (Ps.  cxix.). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty 
of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Pss. 
xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  They  also  indirectly  enforce  the 
duty  of  love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Ps.  vii.  4,  xxxv. 
13,  cix.  4).  On  the  other  hand  they  imprecate,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  judgments  of  God  on  trans- 
gressors. Such  imprecations  are  levelled  at  trans- 
gressors as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly  uttered  on 
the  hypothesis  of  their  wilful  persistence  in  evil,  in 
which  case  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  becomes  a 
necessary  part  of  the  uprooting  of  sin.  They  are  in 
no  wise  inconsistent  with  any  efforts  to  lead  sinners 
individually  to  repentance. 

This  brings  us  to  notice,  lastly,  the  faith  of  the 
psalmists  in  a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men 
according  to  their  deeds  (Ps.  xxxvi;.,  &c.).  They 
generally  expected  that  men  would  receive  such 
recompense  in  great  measure  during  their  own  life- 
time. Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it  was  not  then 
complete :  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their  children 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  25,  cix.  12,  &c.)  ;  and  thus  we  find  set 
forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
though  in  an  unmatured  and  consequently  imperfect 
form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

5.  Prophetical  Character  of  the  Fsalms. — The 
moral  struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness, 
so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  culminates,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God  upon  earth.  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the 
Psalms  themselves  definitely  anticipated  this  culmi- 
nation. Now  there  are  in  the  Psalter  at  least  three 
psalms  of  which  the  interest  evidently  centres  in  a 
person  distinct  fi'ora  the  speaker,  and  which,  since 
Uiey  cannot  without  violence  to  the  language  be 
interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may  be  termed 
directly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  We  rei'er  to 
Pss.  ii.,  xiv.,  ex.;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
Ps.  Ixxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  m 
their  propheti:al  significance,  absolutely  alone  among 
the  rest:  the  more  so,  im.smuch  as  Ps.  ii.  forms 
pr,vt  of  the  preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter, 
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and  wcwld,  as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  lid  not 
its  general  theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  thos<: 
which  follow,  in  which  the  interest  generally  oenti  es 
in  tlie  figure  of  the  suppliant  or  worehipjicr  himself. 
And  hence  the  impossibility  of  viewing  the  psalms 
generally,  notwithstanding  the  historical  drapery  in 
which  they  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the  past 
devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the  historical 
Israel.  Other  arguments  to  the  same  efi'ect  are 
furnished  by  the  idealized  representations  which 
many  of  them  present ;  by  the  outwaid  points  oi 
contact  between  their  language  and  the  actual 
earthly  career  of  our  Saviour  ;  by  the  frequent 
references  made  to  them  both  by  our  Saviour  Him 
self  and  by  the  Evangelists  ;  and  by  the  view  takeL 
of  them  by  the  Jews,  as  evidenced  in  several  passage?- 
of  the  Targuni.  There  is  yet  another  circumstancf 
well  worthy  of  note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject 
Alike  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the 
Psalter,  all  those  psalms  which  are  of  a  personai 
rather  than  of  a  national  character  are  marked  in 
the  superscriptions  with  the  name  of  David,  as  pro- 
ceeding either  from  David  himself  or  from  one  o1 
his  descendants.  It  results  from  this,  that  while 
the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  pei'sonal,  partly  na- 
tional, the  Levitic  psalms  are  uniformly  national. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance; 
thus  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  although  couched  in  the  first  peison 
singular,  is  really  a  prayer  of  the  Jewish  faithfu. 
against  the  Assyrian  invaders;  and  in  P*ss.  xlii., 
xliii.,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  e.xiled  company  rather 
than  of  a  single  individual  to  which  utterance  ie 
given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  thos€ 
psalmists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  externa] 
office  and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  pety,  that 
were  charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  before- 
hand, in  Christ's  own  name  and  person,  the  suHer- 
ings  that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow.  The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed 
also  prospective ;  but  in  general  they  anticipate 
rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  than  those  of  Christ  Hiuiself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the. 
Psalms  which  are  iu  anywise  quoted  or  embodied 
in  the  N.  T. :— Ps.  ii.  1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  iv.  4,  v.  9, 
vi.  3,  8,  viii.  2,  4-6,  x.  7,  xiv.  1-3,  xvi.  8-11,  xviii. 
4,  49,  xix.  4,  xxii.  1,  8,  18,  22,  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  I, 
xxxi.  5,  xxxii.  1,  2,  xx.xiv.  8,  12-16,  20,  x.xxv.  9. 
xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  11,  xl.  6-8,  xli.  9,  xHv.  22,  xiv 
6.  7,  xlviii.  2,  li.  4,  Iv.  22,  Ixviii.  18,  Ixix.  4,  9, 
^2,  23,  25,  Ixxv.  8,  Ix.xviii.  2,  24,  Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxvi, 
9,  Ixxxix.  20,  xc.  4,  xci.  11,  12,  xcii.  7,  xciv.  11, 
xcv.  7-11,  cii.  25-27,  civ.  4,  cix.  8,  ex.  1,4,  cxii.  9, 
cxvi.  10,cxvii.  l,cxviii.  6.22,  23,  25,  26,  cxxv.  5, 
cxl.  3. 

6.  Literature. — The  list  of  Jewish  commentatoi-a 
on  the  Psalter  includes  the  names  of  Saadiah  (who 
wrote  in  Arabic),  Jaichi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  Kimchi. 
Among  later  performances  that  of  Sforno  (f  1550) 
is  higlily  spoken  of  (reprinted  in  a  Fm-th  Psalter 
of  1804) ;  and  special  mention  is  also  due  to  the 
modern  German  translation  of  Mendelssohn  (f  1 786), 
to  which  again  is  appended  a  comment  by  Joel 
Bril.  In  the  Christian  Church  devotional  fami- 
liarity with  the  Psalter  has  rendered  the  number 
of  commentators  on  it  immense ;  and  in  modern 
times  even  the  number  of  private  translations  of  it 
has  been  so  large  as  to  preclude  enumeration  here. 
Among  the  Gieek  F'athers,  Tbeodoret  is  the  >>est 
commentator,  Chrysostom  the  best  homilist,  on  the 
Psalms:  for  the  rest,  a  catena  of  the  Greek  com" 
uients  was  formed  by  the  Jesuit  Corderius.     lu  tl\< 
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West  the  pithy  expositions  oi  Hilary  and  the  ser- 
mons cf  Augustine  are  the  main  patristic  helps. 
A  list  of  the  chief  mediaeval  comments,  which  are 
>if  a  d»;votLonal  and  mystical  rather  than  of  a  critical 
character,  will  be  found  in  Neale's  Commentari; 
(vol.  1.  1860),  which  is  mainly  derived  from  them, 
and  favourably  introduces  them  to  modem  English 
readers.  Later  Roman  Catholic  labourers  on  the 
Psalms  ai-p  Genebrsrd  (1587),  Agellius  (160G), 
Bellarminc  (1617),  Lorinus  (1619),  and  Dc  Muis 
'1650) :  the  valuable  critical  commentary  of  the 
last-named  has  been  reprinted,  accompanied  by  the 
able  preface  and  terse  aiuiotations  of  Bossuet. 
Among  the  Reformers,  of  whom  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Bucer,  and  Calvin,  all  applied  themselves  to  the 
Psalms,  Calvin  naturally  stands,  as  a  commentator, 
pre-eminent.  Of  subsequent  works  those  of  Geier 
(1668)  and  Venema  (1762,  &c.)  are  still  held  in 
tome  repute ;  while  Rosenrniiller's  Scholia  give,  of 
course,  the  substance  of  othei's.  The  modern  Ger- 
man labourere  on  the  Psalms,  commencing  with 
Dp  Wette,  are  very  numerous.  Maurer  shines  as 
an  elegant  grammatical  critic :  E'Tald  {^Dichter  des 
A.  B.  i.  and  ii.)  as  a  translator.  Hengstenberg's 
Commentary  holds  a  high  place.  The  two  latest 
Commentaries  are  that  of  Hupfeld  (in  progi-ess),  a 
work  of  high  philological  merit,  but  written  in 
strong  opposition  to  Hengstenbei'g,  and  from  an 
unsatisfactory  point  of  theological  view ;  and  that 
of  Delitzsch  (1859-60),  the  diligent  work  of  a 
sober-minded  theologian,  whose  previous  Symholae 
ad  Pss.  ilhistr.  isagogicae  had  been  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  external  criticism  of  the  Psalms. 
Of  English  works  we  may  mention  the  Paraphrase 
of  Hammond  ;  the  devotional  Commentary  of  Bishop 
Home,  and  along  with  this  the  unpretending  but 
useful  Plain  Commentary  recently  published  ; 
Merrick's  Annotations ;  Bishop  Horsley's  Transla- 
tion and  Notes  (1815,  posthumous);  Dr.  Mason 
Good's  Historical  Outline,  and  also  his  Translation 
with  Notes  (both  posthumous ;  distinguished  by 
taste  and  oiiginality  rather  than  by  sound  judgment 
or  accurate  scholarship)  ;  Phillips's  Text,  with 
Commentary,  for  Hebrew  students ;  J.  Jebb's 
Literal  Translation  and  Dissertations  (1846) ; 
and  lastly  Thrupp's  Introduction  to  the  Psalms 
(1860),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  various  matteis  treated  of  in  this 
article.  In  the  Press,  a  new  Translation,  &c.,  by 
Perowne,  of  which  specimens  have  appeared.  A 
catelogue  of  commentaries,  treatises,  and  sermons 
on  the  Psalms,  is  given  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Biblio- 
graphica,  (subjects)  p.  374-514. 

7.  Psalter  of  Solomon. — Under  this  title  is  extant, 
in  a  Greek  translation,  a  collection  of  eighteen 
hymns,  evidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  psalms, 
bieathing  Messianic  hopes,  and  forming  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  literature. 
They  have  been  variously  assigned  by  critics  to  the 
times  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Ewald,  Dillmann),  or  to  those  of  the  rule  of  Herod 
( Movers,  Delitzsch).  They  may  be  found  in  the  Codex 
Pseudepigraphus  V.  T.  of  Kabricius.      [J.  F.  T.] 

PSALTERY.  The  psaltery  was  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.  The 
Hebrew  ?U,  nehel,  or  733,  nehel,  is  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  except 
ui  Is.  v.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  marg. ;  Am.  v.  23, 
\n.  5.  wheje  it  is  translated  viol,  following  the  Ge- 
nera Version,  which  has  viole  in  all  cases,  except 
S  Sfxn.  vi.  5:   I  K.  x.  12  ("  psaltery") ;  2  Esd.  x. 
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22;    Ecclus.  »1.  'A  I   ("  psal tenon ")  ;   Is.  xxii.   24 

("musicke");  and  Wisd.  xix.  18  ("instruments 
musike ").  The  ancient  viol  was  a  six-stvingrd 
guitar.  "  Viols  had  six  strings,  and  the  position  o1 
the  Hngers  was  marked  on  the  finger-bnard  by  fi-ets, 
as  in  the  guitars  of  the  present  day"  (Chappcll, 
Pop.  Mui.  i.  246).  In  the  Prayer  Book  version  o 
the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  "  lute.'' 
This  instrument  resembled  the  guitar,  but  was  su- 
perior in  tone,  "  being  larger,  and  having  a  convex 
back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical  section  of  a  gourd, 
or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  pear.  .  .  It 
had  virtually  six  strings,  because,  although  the 
number  was  eleven  or  twelve,  five,  at  least,  wei^e 
doubled ;  the  first  or  treble,  being  sometimes  a  single 
string.  The  head  in  which  the  pegs  to  turn  th« 
strincjs  were  inserted,  receded  almost  at  a  righ; 
angle"  (Chappell,  i.  102).  These  three  instru- 
ments, the  psaltery  or  sautry,  the  viol,  and  the  lute, 
are  frequently  associated  in  the  old  English  poets, 
and  were  clearly  instruments  resembling  each  other, 
though  still  different.  Thus  in  Chaucer's  Flower 
and  Leaf,  337, — 

"  And  before  hem  went  minstreles  many  one, 
As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  sautry," 

and  again  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  iv.  356: 
"  The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the  vid 
best." 

The  word  psaltery  in  its  present  foiTn  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  for  it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  psal- 
terion  in  two  pnssages  of  the  Gen.  Version  (1560). 
Again,  in  North's  Plutarch  {Them.  p.  124,  ed. 
1595;  we  read  that  Themistocles,  "  being  mocked 
...  by  some  that  had  studied  humanitie,  and  other 
liberall  sciences,  he  was  driuen  for  reuenge  and  his 
owne  defence,  to  aunswer  with  greate  and  stoute 
words,  saying,  that  in  deed  he  could  no  skill  to  tune 
a  hai-pe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  o^  a.  psalter  ion; 
but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  his  hands  that  was 
of  sinall  name,  weake,  and  litle,  he  knew  wayes 
tnough  how  to  make  it  noble,  strong,  and  great." 
The  Greek  y^oKrripiov,  from  which  our  word  is  de- 
rived, denotes  an  instrument  played  with  the  fingers 
instead  of  a  plectrum  or  quill,  the  verb  ^d.WtiV 
being  used  (Eur.  Bacch.  784),  of  twanging  the 
bowstring  (comp.  4'oX/uol  tS^wv,  Eur.  Ion,  173). 
But  it  only  occurs  in  the  LXX.  as  the  rendeiing  of 
the  Heb.  nebel  or  nebel  in  Neh.  xii.  27.  and  is.  v. 
12,  and  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps. 
Ixii.  22  (ij/oAfc<$s),  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2  {Ki6dpa),  while 
in  Am.  v.  23,  vi.  5  the  general  teiTU  opyavov  is 
employed.  In  all  other  cases  vdpXa  represents 
nebel  or  nebel.  These  various  renderings  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  at  the  time  the  translation  of  the 
LXX.  was  made,  there  was  no  certain  identification 
of  the  Hebrew  instrument  with  any  known  to  the 
translators.  The  rendering  vd^Ka  commends  itself 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  word  with 
the  Hebrew.  Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded 
them  as  equivalent,  and  his  is  the  only  direct  evi- 
■^ence  upon  the  point.  He  tells  us  {Ant.  vii.  12, 
§3)  that  the  difference  between  the  Ktvvpa  (Heb. 
"1^33,  cinyidr)  and  the  vd^\a  was,  that  the  foiincr 
had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with  the  plectrum, 
the  latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was  played  with 
the  hand.  Forty  thousand  of  these  instruments, 
he  adds  {Ant.  viii.  3,  §8),  were  made  by  Solomon 
of  electrum  for  the  Temple  choir,  liashi  (on  Is. 
T.  12)  says  that  thi  nebel  had  more  stringB  :iul 
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pegs  than  tlie  cinnSr.  That  nabla  was  a  foreign 
name  is  evident  from  Strabo  (x.  p.  471),  and  from 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  175),  where  its  origin  is  said 
to  be  Sidonian.  Beyond  this,  and  that  it  was  a 
utringed  instrument  (Ath.  iv.  p.  175),  played 
by  the  hand  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.  iii.  327),  we  know 
nothinfc  of  it,  but  in  these  facts  we  have  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  nabla  aud  nebel  are 
the  same ;  and  that  the  nabla  and  psalterion  are 
i(ientical  appears  fiom  the  Glossary  of  I'hiloxenus, 
wliere  nablk  —  <|/aATT/s,  and  nablizo  =.  i^/dA\<u,  and 
from  Suidas,  who  makes  psalterion  and  naula,  or 
nabla,  synonymous.  Of  the  Psaltery  among  the 
Greeks  tiiere  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds.  The 
vtiktIs,  which  was  of  Pei-sian  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  63tj) 
or  Lydian  {ibid.  p.  635)  origin,  and  the  fiaydSis. 
The  former  had  only  two  (Athen.  iv.  p.  183)  or 
three  (^ibid.)  strings ;  the  latter  as  many  as  twenty 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  634).  though  sometimes  only  five 
(ibid.  p.  637).  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
iame,  and  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind.  Both 
feii^rus  (de  Origg.  iii.  21 )  and  Cassiodorus  {Praef. 
in  PsaL  c.  iv.)  describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in 
shape,  like  the  Greek  A,  with  the  sounding-board 
above  the  strings,  which  were  struck  downwards. 
The  latter  adds  that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum, 
60  that  he  contradicts  Josephus  if  the  psaltery  and 
nebel  are  really  the  same.  In  this  case  Josephus  is  the 
rather  to  be  trusted.  St.  Augustine  (on  Ps.  xxxii. 
[xxxiii.]  )  makes  the  position  of  the  sounding-board 
the  point  in  which  the  cithara  and  psnlteiy  differ ; 
in  the  foraier  it  is  below,  in  the  latter  above  the 
Btiings.  His  language  implies  that  both  were  played 
with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction  between  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome  {Prol. 
in  PsaL).  From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  positively  with  what  instrument 
the  nebel  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It 
was  probably  of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in 
his  note  on  Is.  xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other 
both  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and 
the  number  of  the  strings.  In  illustration  of  the 
descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from  Egyptian  mu- 
sical instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wilkinson 
"^Anc.  Eg.  ii.  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  nebel.'^  Munk  (^Palestine, 
plate  16,  fig's.  12,  13)  gives  an  engi-aving  of  an 
instrument  which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  is  that 
of  an  inverted  delta  placed  upon  a  round  box  of  wood 
covered  with  bkin. 

The  nebel  *asor  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3  [4],  cxliv.  9) 
apT>ears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psaltery 
kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a  trapezium 
shape,  according  to  some  accounts  (Forkel,  Gesch.  d. 
Mus.  1. 133).  Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps.  cl.  3)  says  the  nebel 
Y'.\A  ten  holes.  So  that  he  must  have  considered  it 
to  oe  a  kind  of  pipe. 

From  the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a 
j^ine-bottle  or  skin,  it  lias  been  conjectured  that  the 
term  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes 
a  kind  of  bagpipe,  the  old  English  cornamute,  Fr. 
oomemuse,  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  else  may  be 
obscure  concerning  it,  that  the  nebel  was  a  stringed 
Lostrument.  In  the  Mishna  (Celim,  xvi.  7)  mention  is 
Baade  of  a  case  (piD  =  0'»)Krj)  in  which  it  was  kept. 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is 
in  connexion  with  the  "  string  "  of  prophets  who 
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"  Abraliam  de  Porta-Leone,  the  authoT  of  ShUte  ffaggib- 
l.9rijn  (c.  5)  identifies  the  netiel  with  the  Itallia  liuio,  the 
ltt!«  or  rather  wiih  the  particular  kind  calloij  Ciato  clntar^ 
VOL.  U. 


met  Saal  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  plact 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  rei  gious 
service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  1  Chr.  liii.  8), 
when  David  brought  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim. 
In  the  temple  band  orp;anizei  by  David  were  ihf 
players  on  psalteries  (1  Chr.  xv.  16,  20),  who  ac- 
companied the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(1  Chr.  XV.  28).  They  played  when  the  ark  was 
brought  into  the  temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  at  the 
thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's  victory  (2  Chr.  7.x, 
28)  ;  at  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25),  and  the  dedication  o(  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Ne 
hemiah  (Neh.  xii.  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  ir, 
the  passages  in  the  Psalms  where  allusion  is  made 
to  it,  the  psaltery  is  associated  with  religious  ser- 
vices (comp.  Am.  v.  23  ;  2  Esdr.  x.  22).  But  it 
had  its  part  also  in  private  festivities,  as  is  evident 
from  Is.  V.  12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  5,  where 
it  is  associated  with  banquets  and  luxurious  in- 
dulgence. It  appears  (Is.  xiv.  11)  to  have  had  a 
soft  plaintive  note. 

The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of  cypress 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum  or 
almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  played  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we 
again  meet  with  the  psaltery  ({"•"IRJDS,  Dan.  iii. 
5,  10,  15;    intSJDS,  iJ&animw). '  The  Chaldee 

word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  ^aXTTjpiov.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  is  singular  in  Gesenius  [Thes.  p. 
1116),  the  termination  p  -  coiTesponding  to  the 
Greek  -lov.  '  [W.  A.  W.] 

PTOL'EMEE  and  PTOLEME'US  (nroAe- 
fj.a7os:  Ptolemaeus).  1.  "  The  son  of  Dorymenes* 
(1  Mace.  iii.  38 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  45  ;  comp.  Polyb. 
V.  61),  a  courtier  who  possessed  great  influence 
with  Antiochus  Epiph.  He  was  induced  by  a 
bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2  Mace, 
iv.  45-50)  ;  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part 
in  forcing  the  Jews  to  apostatize  (2  Mace.  vi.  8, 
according  to  the  true  reailing).  When  Judas  had 
successfully  resisted  the  first  assaults  of  the  Syrians, 
Ptolemy  took  part  in  the  great  expedition  which 
Lysias  organized  against  him,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  at  Emmaus  (B.C.  166),  but  nothing  is  saivl 
of  his  personal  fortunes  in  the  campaign  (1  Mace, 
iii.  38). 

2.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  vi.  p.  246  C), 
a  Megalopolitan,  surnamed  Macron  (2  Mace.  x.  12), 
who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minoritj- 
of  Ptol.  Philometor.  This  office  he  discharged 
with  singular  fidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii.  12) ;  but  after- 
wards he  deserted  the  Egyptian  service  to  join  An- 
tiochus Epiph.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  oi 
Antiochus,  and  received  from  him  the  government 
of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  (2  Mace.  viii.  8,  x. 
11,  12).  On  the  accession  of  Ant.  Eupator,  his 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Jews  brought  him 
in^o  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgi-ace  he 
poisoned  himself  c.  B.C.  164  (2  Mace.  x.  13). 

Ptol.  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptol. 
"  th-e  sea  of  Dorymenes,"  and  it  seems  Lkely  from  a 
comparison  of  1  Mace.  iii.  38  with  2  Mace.  viii.  8, 9 

Tonato  (the  Germ.  mandoUnf^,  the  thirteen  strings  ot  whlvk 
wore  of  gut  or  sinew,  an£  were  struck  with  a  qiiiU. 
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that  thej  weie  confused  in  the  popular  account  of 
the  war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athenaeus  dis- 
tinctly separates  the  governor  of  Cyprus  from  "  the 
son  of  Dorymenes"  by  his  parentage.  It  is  also 
(loubtf'ol  whether  Ptol.  Macron  had  left  Cyprus  as 
early  as  B.C.  170,  when  "the  son  of  Dorymenes" 
was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  45),  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  comiiwn  statement  that  he  gave 
up  the  island  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who  did 
not  gain  it  till  B.C.  168. 

3 .  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  gi'eat 
wealth,  and  being  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  With  this  view  he 
treacherously  murdered  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  11-16;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  §4;  8, 
•§1,  with  some  variations)  ;  but  Johannes  Hyrcanus 
received  timely  intimation  of  his  design,  and  escaped. 
Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him  in  his  strong- 
hold of  Dok,  but  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  Sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas  prince  of  Philadelphia 
^Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1). 

4.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysimachus, 
the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii.).  [Lysi- 
MACUUS  1.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
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PTOLEMAEUS  (in  A.  V.  PTOL'OMEE 
and  PTOLEME'US— nToAemoFoj,  "  the  war- 
like," TrrrfXe/ios  =  7r($\€juos),  tie  dynastic  name  <A 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt.  The  name,  which  ocrtw 
in  early  legends  (II.  iv.  228 ;  Pans.  x.  5),  appears 
first  in  the  historic  period  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  became  afterwards  very  frequent 
among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  his  con- 
quests. 

For  the  civil  history  of  the  Ptolemies  the  student 
will  find  ample  references  to  the  original  authorities 
in  the  ailicles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  ii. 
581,  &c.,  and  in  Pauly's  Real-EncyclopMie. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  in  its  religious 
aspects  has  been  already  noticed.  [Alexandria  ; 
Dispersion.]  A  curious  account  of  the  literary 
activity  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus  is  given — by  Simon 
de  Magistris — in  the  Apologia  sent.  Pat.  de  LXX. 
Vers.,  appended  to  Daniel  sec.  LXX.  (Romae, 
1772),  but  this  is  not  always  tnistworthy.  More 
complete  details  of  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine 
Libraries  are  given  by  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrinischen 
Bihliotheken,  Breslau,  1 838 ;  and  Parthey,  Das 
Alexandr.  Museum,  Berlin,  1838. 

The  following  table  gives  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblical 
history.  [B.  F.  W.] 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 


1.  PlOLBMAEUS  I.  SOTER  (SOD  of  LagUS),  C.  B.C.  323-235. 

! 

I  I 

Arsinoe  =  2.  Ptoi..  II.  PHrLADELPmrs  (B.C.  285-247)=:  3.  Arsinoe. 

I 


4.  Ptol.  Hi.  EnEEGETES  1.  (b.c.  247-222). 


5.  Berenice  ^=  AnUocbus  IL 


I  I 

6.  Ptol.  IV.  Philopatok  (B.C.  222-205) =7.  Arsinoe. 


8.  Ptol.  V.  EprpHAires  (b.c.  205-181)= Cleopatra  (d.  of  Antiochus  M.). 


9.  Ptol.  VI.  PmLOMKTOR 
(B.C.  181-146), 
=  Cleopatra  (II). 


(12)  Cleopatra, 

^Alex.  Balas. 
^Demetrius  IL 


13.  Ptol.  Elipator. 


10.  ProL.  VII.  EcKRGETKS  II.  (Pliyscon)  =  1 1 .  Cleopatia. 

(BX.  171-146-117)  =  (2)  Cleopatra  (14). 


14.  Cleopatra. 


16.  Ptol.  VIII.  Soter  II, 
(b.c.  117-81). 


PTOLEMAE'US  I.  SOTER,  known  as  the 
SJn  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Philip.  He  distinguished  himself  gieatly  during 
-he  campaigns  of  Alexaader  ;  at  whose  death,  fore- 
seeing the  necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  he 
secured  for  himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  where 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  (B.C.  323).  His  policy  during  the  wars 
of  the  succession  was  mainly  directed  towards  tlie 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not  to  wide  con- 
.juests.  He  maintained  liimself  against  the  attacks 
of  Perdiccas  (B.C.  321),  and  Demetrius  (B.C.  312), 
and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. In  B.C.  307  he  suffeied  a  very  severe  defeat 
at  sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully 
defended  Egypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final 
defeat  of  Antigonus,  B.C.  301,  he  was  obliged  to 
concede  the  debateable  provmces  of  Phoenicia  and 
Ccele-S}Tia  to  Seleucus ;  and  during  the  remainder 


of  his  reign  his  only  important  achievement  abroad 
was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus,  which  he  permanently 
attached  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy  (B.C.  295). 
He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptol.  II. 
Philadelphus,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  B.C.  283. 

Ptol.  Soter  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel 
(xi.  5)  as  one  of  those  who  shoiild  receive  part  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander  when  it  was  "  divided  to- 
ward the  four  winds  of  heaven."  "  The  king  of 
the  south  [Egypt  in  respect  of  Judaea]  shall  he 
strong  ;  and  one  of  hk  princes  [Seleucus  Nicator, 
shall  be  strong]  ;  and  he  [Seleucus]  shall  he  strong 
above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  dominion."  Seleu- 
cus, who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Babylon,  where 
Antigonus  sought  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  B.C.  316,  and 
attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.  At  last  the  decisive 
victoiy  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  which  was  mainly 
gained  by  his  seiTices,  gave  him  the  command  of 
aa  empire  which  was  greater  than  any  other  held 
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»y  Alexander's  si»:ce.ssors ;  and  "  his  dominion  was 
c. ijrcat  dominion''  (Dan.  I.  c.).» 

In  one  of  his  axpcditions  into  Syria,  probably 
U.O.  320,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jerusalem 
en  the  Sabbatli,  a  fact  which  arrested  the  atteation 
of  the  heathen  historian  Agatharcides  {ap.  Joseph. 
c.  Ap.  i.  22  ;  Ant.  xii.  1).  lie  carried  away  many 
Jew-s  and  Samaritans  captive  to  Alexandria ;  b'.;t, 
Hware  probably  of  the  great  importance  of  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palp.stine  in  the  event  of 
a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them  the  full  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  the  new  city.  In  the  campaign  of 
Gaza  (B.C.  312)  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  liberal 
policy ;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily  emigrated  to 
Egypt,  though  the  colony  was  from  the  first  dis- 
turbed by  internal  dissensions  (Joseph,  as  above  ; 
Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Ptolemy  I.,  King  of  Egypt. 
Pentsdracbm  of  Ptolemy  I.   (Alexandiian  talent).      Obv.   Head 
of   king,   r.  f.,  bound  with  fillet      Rev.    IITOAEMAIOY 
2QTHP02.    Eagle,  I.,  on  thunderbolt    (Struck  at  Tyj*.) 

PTOLEIVIaE'US  II.  PHILADEL'PHUS, 

the  yjungest  son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made  king  two 
yeare  before  his  death,  to  contirm  the  irregular  suc- 
cession. The  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Syria  was 
renewed  during  his  reign  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ti'igue  of  his  hiiif-brother  Magas.  "  But  in  the  end 
of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt]  joineaf 
themselves  together  [in  ti'iendshipj.  For  the  king's 
daughter  of  the  south  [Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptol.  Philadelphus]  came  [as  bride]  to  the  king  of 
the  north  [Antiochus  II.],  to  make  an  agreement" 
(Dan.  xi.  6).  The  mihappy  issue  of  this  marriage 
has  been  noticed  already  [Antiochus  II.,  vol.  i. 
p.  74]  ;  and  the  political  events  of  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy, who,  however,  retained  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  offer 
no  further  points  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a 
critical  epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it 
was  for  the  intellectual  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  liberal  encouragement  which  Ptolemy  bestowed 
on  literature  and  science  (following  out  in  this  the 
designs  of  his  father)  gave  birth  to  a  new  school 
of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical  faculty  was 
called  forth  in  place  of  the  creative,  and  learning  in 
some  sense  supplied  the  place  of  original  speculation. 
Eclecticism  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  con- 
currence and  comparison  of  dogmas  ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  as 
true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek,  should 
remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  The 
origin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX. 
will  be  considered  in  another  place.  [Septuagint.] 
It  is  enough  now  to  observe  the  gi-eatness  of  the 
Consequences  involved  in  the  union  of  Greek  lan- 


■  Jeff  me  (ad  Dan.  1.  c.)  very  strangely  '•efers  the  Ititlei 
cUitiBes  of  the  verse  to  Ptol.  Philadelphus,  "  whose  emigre 
3iu>»saed  tliat  of  bis  father."    The  whole  tenor  of  the 


yuage  with  Jewish  thought.  From  ihis  time  the 
Jew  was  familiarized  with  the  great  types  of 
Western  liteiatui-e,  and  in  some  degree  aimei  at 
imitating  them.  Ezcchiel  (6  Ta>v 'lovSaiKOiv -•pa.- 
ycfiSicii'  TroiT/TTjs,  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  23,  §155) 
wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Exodus,  of 
which  considerable  fragments,  in  fair  iambic  verse, 
remain  (Euseb.  Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  28,  29  ;  Clem.  Alex. 
/.  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adhered 
strictly  to  the  ';'.ws  of  classical  composition.  An 
elder  Philo  ce'ebfatcd  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter 
poem — Eusebins  quotes  the  14th  book — of  which 
the  few  corrupt  lines  still  preserved  (Euseb.  Praep. 
Ev.  ix.  20,  24,  28)  convey  no  satisfactory  notion. 
Another  epic  poem,  "on  the  Jews,"  was  written 
by  Theodotus,  and  as  the  extant  passages  (Euseb, 
Fraep.  Ev.  ix.  22)  treat  of  the  history  of  Sichem, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Samaritan. 
The  work  of  AuisiOBULUS  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Law  was  a  still  more  impoi-tant  result  of  the 
combination  of  the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as 
forming  the  groundwork  of  later  allegories.  And 
while  the  Jews  appropriated  the  fruits  of  Western 
science,  the  Greeks  looked  towards  the  East  with  a 
new  curiosity.  The  histories  of  Berosus  and  Manetho 
and  Hecataeus  opened  a  world  as  wide  and  novel  as 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  legendary  sibyls 
were  taught  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophets. 
The  name  of  Orpheus,  which  was  connected  with  the 
first  rise  of  Greek  polytheism,  gave  sanction  to  verses 
which  set  forth  nobler  views  of  the  Godhead  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12,  &c.).  Even  the  most  famous 
poets  were  not  free  fiom  intei-polation  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  iv.  2^1, note).  Everywhere  the  intellectual 
approximation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  growing 
closer,  or  at  least  more  possible.  The  later  specific 
forms  of  teaching  to  which  this  syncretism  of  East 
and  West  gave  rise  have  been  already  noticed. 
[Alexandria,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  8.]  A  secand  time 
and  in  a  new  fashion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people  of 
God.  It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  fii-m 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
a  matured  people  with  the  world  from  which  it 
had  been  called  out.  [B.  F.  W.] 


Ptolemy  11. 
Octodrachm  of  Ptolemy  H.    Obv.  AAEA4>nN.      Busts  of  Pto 
lemy  II.  and  Arsinoe,  r.    Rev.  ©EON.    Busts  of  Ptolemy  X 
and  Berenice,  r. 

PTOLEMAEUS  III.  EUER'GETES  was 

the  eldest  son  of  Ptol.  Philad.  and  brother  of  Bere- 
nice the  wife  of  Antiochus  II.  The  repudiation  and 
murder  of  his  sister  furnished  him  with  an  occasion 
for  invading  Syria  'c.  B.C.  246).  He  "  stood  up,  a 
branch  out  of  her  stock  [sprung  from  the  same  pa- 
rents] in  his  [father's]  estate ;  and  set  himself  at 
[the  head  of]  his  army,  and  came  against  the  for- 
tresses of  the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt 


passage  requires  the  contrast  of  the  two  klflgdoms  cu 
which  the  fortunes  of  Judaea  hung. 
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against  them  and  prevailed  "  (Dan.  xi.  7).  He  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  then 
eastwards  to  Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by 
tidings  of  seditions  which  had  broken  out  there.  His 
success  was  brilliant  and  complete.  "  He  carried  cap- 
tive into  Egypt  the  gods  [of  the  conquered  nations] 
with  their  molten  images,  and  with  their  precious 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold"  (Dan.  xi.8).  This  capture 
of  sacred  trophies,  which  included  the  recovery  of 
images  taken  from  Egypt  by  Cambyses  (Jerome, 
ad  loc),  earned  tor  the  king  the  name  Euergetes — 
♦'  Benefactor  "—  from  the  superstitious  Egyptians, 
and  was  specially  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  which 
he  set  up  at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achievements 
(Cosmas  Ind.  ap.  Clint.  F.  H.  382  n).  After  his 
return  to  Egypt  (cir.  B.C.  243)  he  suffered  a  gi'eat 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  fall  again  under 
the  power  of  Seleucus.  But  the  attempts  which  Se- 
leucus  made  to  attack  Egypt  teiTninated  disastrously 
to  himself.  He  first  collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  and  then,  "  as  if  by 
some  judicial  infatuation,"  "  he  came  against  the 
realm  of  the  king  of  the  south  and  [being  defeated] 
returned  to  his  own  land  [to  Antioch]  "  (Dan.  xi.  9  ; 
Justin,  xxvii.  2).  After  this  Ptoleniy  "  desisted 
some  years  from  [attacking]  the  king  of  the  north  " 
(Dan.  xi.  8),  since  the  civil  war  between  Seleucus 
and  Antiochus  Hierax,  which  he  fomented,  secui-ed 
him  from  any  further  Syrian  invasion.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been 
spent  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  em- 
pire, which  he  i-aised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
prosperity.  His  policy  towards  the  Jews  was 
similar  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  on  his  oi.'cu- 
pation  of  Syria  he  "  offered  sacrifices,  after  the 
custom  of  the  Law,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  added  gifts 
worthy  of  his  victory"  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  5).  The 
famous  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  the 
son  of  Tobias  obtained  from  him  the  lease  of  the 
revenues  of  Judaea  is  a  striking  illustration  both  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  influence  of 
mdividual  Jews  (Joseph.  .4?!^.  xii.  4).     [Onias.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 
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character.  "  The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Co- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred  up 
and  assembled  a  multitude  of  great  forces  ;  and  one 
of  them  [Antiochus]  came  and  overflowed  and 
passed  through  [even  to  Pelusium :  Polyb.  v.  62]  ; 
and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  ht  hai 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce :  Polyb.  v.  66] , 
and  they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  stirred  up 
[in  war]  even  to  his  [Antiochus']  fortress.  Ana 
the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philopator]  icas  moved 
with  choler,  and  came  forth  and  fought  with  him 
[at  Raphia]  ;  and  he  set  forth  a  great  multitude ; 
and  the  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand  [to  lead 
to  battle] .  And  the  multitude  raised  itself  [proudly 
for  the  conflict],  and  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and 
he  cast  down  ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  86) ;  btit 
he  was  not  vigorous  "  [to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory] (Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  cf.  3  Mace.  {.  1-5).  After 
this  decisive  success  Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others 
Jerusalem.  After  offering  sacrifices  of  thank? giving 
in  the  Temple  he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 


Ptolemy  in. 
Uctodrachm  of  Ptolemy  III.   (Egyptian  talent).     Obv.    EuBt  of 
king,  r.,  wearing  radiate  diadem,  and  carrying  trident.    Rev. 
BASIAEnS  nXOAEMAIOY.    Radiate  cornucopia. 

PTOLEMAEUS    IV.    PHILOPATOR. 

After  tlie  death  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  the  line  of  the 
Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated  (Strabo,  xvi.  12,  13, 
p.  798).  Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  to  the  last  degi'ee  sensual,  effemi- 
nate, and  debased.  But  externally  his  kingdom 
retained  its  power  and  splendour ;  and  when  cir- 
cum.stances  forced  him  to  action.  Ptolemy  i.imself 
showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
Ecription  of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (B.C.  217)  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  a  vivid  desciiption  of  his 


»  Jerome  (ad  Dan.  xi.  14)  places  the  fli^rbt  of  Onixs  to 
Ggypt  and  the  fuundation  of  the  temple  of  Leontopolis  in 


Ptolemy  IV. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  rV.  (Egyptian  talent).     Obv.  Bust  of 
king,  r  ,  bound  with  fiUet.    Rev.    IITOAEMAIOY    *IAO- 
HATOPOS.    Eagle,  L,  on  thunderbolt    (Strock  at  lyre.) 

A  sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  design ;  but  when 
he  retuined  to  Alexandria  he  determined  to  inflict 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis- 
appointment. In  this,  however,  he  was  again  hin- 
dered J  and  eventually  he  confirmed  to  them  the 
full  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before 
[3  Maccabees.]  The  recklessness  of  his  reign 
was  further  marked  by  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
native  Egj'ptians  against  their  Greek  rulers  (Polyb. 
V.  107).  This  was  put  down,  and  Ptolemy,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  gave  himself  up  to  un- 
bridled excesses.  He  died  B.C.  205,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old  (Jerome, 
ad  Dan.  xi.  10-12).  [B.  F.  W.] 

PTOLEMAE'US  V.  EPIPH'ANES.    The 

reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some 
time  divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture 
in  the  straggles  which  marked  his  minority.  The 
Syrian  faction  openly  declared  for  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition 
against  Egypt ;  and  the  Jews,  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  old  alliance,  fled  to  Egypt  in  great  num- 
bers, where  Onias,  the  rightful  successor  to  the 
high-priesthood,  not  long  afterwards  established  tlie 
temple  at  Leontopolis."  [Onias.]  In  the  strong 
language  of  Daniel,  "  TTie  robbers  of  the  people 
exalted  themselves  to  establish  the  vision"  (Dan 
xi.  14) — to  confirm  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt 
the  truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same 


the  TeigT.  of  Ptol.  hpipuanes.    But  Onias  was  still  a  yoaU 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  cir.  B.C.  171. 
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time  to  foiward  unconsciously  the  establishiiu'nt 
of  the  hcivenly  kingdom  which  they  sought  to 
Mitioipate.  The  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  con- 
fusion of  a  disputed  regency  furnished  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  foreign  invasion.  "  Mamj  stood  up 
agamxt  the  king  of  the  south,"  under  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who  formed  a 
league  foi  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  "So 
the  kini]  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast 
up  a  mount,  and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon, 
to  which  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  had  fled: 
Jerome,  adlocJ],  and  the  arms  of  the  south  did  not 
•V'ithstand"  [at  Paueas,  B.C.  198,  where  Antiochus 
gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi.  14,  15).  The 
interference  of  tiie  Romans,  to  whom  the  regents 
had  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  his 
career;  but  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  whi<;h  he  had  recon- 
quered, really  under  his  power,  while  he  seemed 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  them  to  be  sun-eudered  to  Ptolemy,  "  he 
gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a  young 
maiden"  [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  17). 
But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  succeeded. 
Att«r  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  CleopatJa  was 
c-onsummated  (B.C.  193),  Cleopatra  did  "  not  stand 
jM  his  side,"  but  suppcuted  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  disputed  pro- 
vinces, however,  remained  in  the  possession  of  An- 
tiochus ;  and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time 
when  he  was  prepaiing  an  expedition  to  recover 
them  from  Seleucus,  the  unwoithy  successor  of 
Antiochus,  B.C.  181.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Ptolemy  V. 
retiadraclim  of  Ptolemy  V.  (Egyptian  talent).    Obv.  Bust  of  king, 
r.,   bound  with  fillet    adorned  with  ears    of    wheat.      Rev. 
BASIAEnS  IITOAEMAIOY.    Eagle,  1.,  on  thunderbolt 

PTOLEMAE'US    VI.     PHILOME'TOR. 

On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleopatra 
held  the  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptol.  Philo- 
metor,  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she  died, 
B.C.  173.  The  government  then  fell  into  unworthy 
hands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria 
(comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  21).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seems 
to  have  made  the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading 
Sgypt.  The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated 
'ear  Pelusium,  probably  at  the  close  of  B.C.  171 
^Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  319;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ft'.);  and 
in  the  next  year-  Antiochus,  having  secured  the  per- 
BOu  of  the  young  king,  reduced  almost  the  whole  of 
Egypt  (comp.  2  Mace.  v.  1 ).  Meanwhile  Ptol.  Euer- 
getes  IT.,  the  younger  brother  of  Ptol.  Philometor, 
assumed  the  supren-e  power  at  Alexandria;  and 
Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  recovering  the 
a-own  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in  B.C. 
169.  By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish  designs 
were  apparent:  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  the  time  iu 


the  arrangement  which  they  made.  But  while 
doing  so  he  prepared  for  another  inva^Lirn  of  Egypt, 
and  was  alreiidy  ap[)roaching  Alexancria,  when  h« 
was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  ty  C.  Popillius 
Laenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  in- 
sisted on  his  immediate  retreat  (B.C.  168),  a  com- 
mand which  the  late  victory  at  Pydna  made  it  im- 
possible to  disobey.' 


••  Others  reckon  only  three  campaigns  of  Antiochus 
Dswnst  Egj-pt  in  171,  170,  16S  (Grimm  on  1  Mace.  i.  18). 
V<>t  ihe  campaign  of  169  seems  clearly  distinguished  from 


Ptolemy  VI. 
Tetradrachm  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Egyptian  talent).     Obv.   Head  o' 
king,  r.,  bound  with  fillet.    Rev.   IITOAEMAIOY    *IAO 
MHT0P02.    Eaglo,  1.,  with  palm-branch,  on  thunderbolt. 

These  campaigis,  which  are  intimately  connecteo 
with  the  visits  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  B.C 
170,  168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan.  xi.  25-30 
"  He  [Antiochus]  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his 
courage  against  the  king  of  the  south  with  a  great 
army;  and  the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philometor] 
shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  atid 
mighty  army ;  but  he  shall  not  stand :  for  they 
[the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in  whom  he  trusted} 
shall  forecast  devices  against  him.  Yea,  they  thai 
feed  of  the  portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him, 
and  his  army  shall  melt  away,  and  many  shall  fall 
down  slain.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be 
to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one 
table  [Antiochus  shall  profess  falsely  to  maintaip 
the  cause  of  Philometor  against  his  brother,  and 
Philometor  to  trust  in  his  good  faith]  ;  but  it  shall 
not  prosper  [the  resistance  of  Alexandria  shall  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  Egypt]  ;  for  the  end  shall 
be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  [Antiochus] 
return  into  his  land,  and  his  heart  shall  be  against 
the  holy  covenant ;  and  he  shall  do  exploits,  and 
return  to  his  own  land.  At  the  time  appointed  he 
shall  return  and  come  towards  the  south  ;  but  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former  so  also  the  latter  time. 
[His  career  shall  be  checked  at  once]  for  the  ships 
of  Chittim  [comp.  Num.  xxiv.  24  :  the  Roman  fleet] 
shall  come  against  him :  therefore  he  shall  be  dis- 
mayed and  return  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant." 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Philometor 
v.'as  for  some  time  occupied  in  resisting  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  his  brother,  who  made  two  at- 
tempts to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene^ 
which  was  allotted  to  him.  Having  effectually  put 
down  these  attempts,  he  turned  his  attention  again 
to  Syria.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Antiochus 
Eupator  he  seems  to  have  supported  Philip  against 
the  regent  Lysias  (Comp.  2  Mace.  Lx.  29).  After 
the  murder  of  Eupator  by  Demetiius  I.,  Philometor 
espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the  rival 
claimant  to  the  throne,  because  Demetrius  had  made 
an  attempt  on  Cyprus ;  and  when  Alexander  had 
defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  over- 
tures which  he  made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  marriage  (B.C.  150  :  1  Mace.  x.  51-58). 


those  In  the  years  before  and  aft«r;  though  in  the  de- 
scription of  Daniel  the  campaigns  of  ITO  uid  169  are  trS 
noticed  separately. 
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But,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  1, 10,  &c..the  alliAnce 
was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  only  as  a  mpans  to- 
wards securing  possession  of  Syiia.  Accoidiiig  to 
others,  Alexander  himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xi.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to  Demetrius  II., 
to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter,  x'^'^m  he  had 
taken  from  Alexander.  The  whole  of  byria  was 
quickly  subdued,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Antioch 
king  of  Egypt  and  Asia  (1  Mace.  xi.  13),  Alexander 
made  an  effort  to  recover  his  crown,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius, 
and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Aj-abia.  But 
Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  his  success.  He  fell 
from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a  few 
days  (1  Mace.  xi.  18),  B.C.  145. 

Ptolemaeus  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of 
Egypt  who  is  noticed  in  Sacred  history,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
Tempie  at  Leontopolis.  The  coincidence  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  the  consecration  of  a  new  centi's  of 
worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian 
Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  Temple  itself  is  extremely  ob- 
scure, but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of 
sivil  strife.  Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III.,»  who  w<as 
murdered  at  Antioch,  B.C.  171,  when  he  saw  that 
he  WHS  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  nigh- 
priesthood  by  mercenary  intrigues,  fled  to  Egypt, 
either  shortly  after  his  father's  death  or  upon  the 
transference  of  the  office  to  Alcimus,  B.C.  1G2 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  must  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he 
was  a  child  (Traij,  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1)  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  who  actively  opposed  the 
Syi-ian  party  in  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  1). 
In  Egypt  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  and  rose, 
with  another  Jew,  Dositheus,  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand. In  this  office  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices during  the  war  which  Ptol.  Physcon  waged 
against  his  Ijrother  ;  and  he  pleaded  these  to  induce 
the  king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana 
(rfis  dypias  Bov^affrfas)  at  Leontopolis,  as  the  site 
of  a  Temple,  which  he  pi'oposed  to  build  "  after  the 
pattern  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions." His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the  Jews 
in  one  body  who  were  at  the  time  "divided  into 
hostile  factions,  even  as  the  Egyptians  were,  from 
their  differences  in  religious  services  "  (Joseph.  A7it. 
xiii.  3,  §1).  In  defence  of  the  locality  which  he 
chose  he  quoted  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xix.  18, 
19),  who  spoke  of  "  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  according  to  one 
interpretation  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun ' 
(Dinn  T*y),  by  name.  The  site  was  granted  and 
the"  Temple  built ;  but  the  original  plan  was  not 
exactly  carried  out.  The  Naos  rose  "  like  a  tower 
to  the  height  of  sixty  cubits"  (Joseph.  B.J.y'u.  10, 
§3,  Tzvpycf  irapavKijffLOV  .  .  .  tls  k0)KOVTa  irjjx^is 
dvf(rrr}K6Ta).  The  altar  and  the  offerings  were 
similar  to  those  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  place  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  was  "  a  single  lamp  of 
gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain."  The  service  was 
performed  by  priests  and  Levites  of  pure  descent;  and 
the  Temple  possessed  considerable  revenues,  which 
were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to  the  adequate 

»  Oosepnus  in  one  place  (B.  J.  vii.  10,  J2)  calls  bim  "  the 
son  of  Sjfiion, "  and  be  appears  under  tbe  same  name  Id 
'ewish  legenc'^  ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  tbis  na.-!  a  ireve 
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celebration  of  the  divine  ritual  (Joseph.  B.  J  vii.  ICl 
§3  ;  Ant.  xiii.  3,  §3).  The  object  of  Ptol.  Philometcr 
m  furthering  the  design  of  Onias,  was  doubtless  the 
same  as  that  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
"golden  calves"  in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents 
in  Egypt  were  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  when 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  be- 
came of  the  utmost  importance  to  weaken  theit 
connexion  with  their  mother  city.  In  this  respect 
the  position  of  the  Temple  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  kingdom  was  peculiarly  important  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenthums,  i.  117).  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
probable  that  Onias  saw  no  hope  in  the  hellenized 
Judaism  of  a  Syrian  province;  and  the  inumph  of 
the  Maccabees  was  still  unachieved  when  the  Temple 
at  Leontopolis  was  founded.  The  date  of  this  event 
cannot  indeed  be  exactly  determined.  Josephus 
says  (5.  /.  vii.  10,  §4)  that  the  Temple  had  ex- 
isted "343  yeai-s"  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
cir.  A.D.  71;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt. 
Eusebius  {ap.  Hieron.  viii.  p.  507,  ed.  Migne)  no- 
tices the  flight  of  Onias  and  the  building  of  the 
Temple  under  the  same  year  (B.C.  162),  possibly 
from  the  natural  connexion  of  the  events  without 
regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the  latter.  Some  time 
at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  military  service  of 
Onias,  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  may  perhaps 
be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  with 
Ptol.  Physcon,  (c.  B.C.  154),  when  Jonathan  "  began 
to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas"  (1  Slacc.  ix.  73). 
In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  Temple  was 
not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. A  question  indeed  was  raised  in  later  times 
whether  the  service  was  not  idolatrous  (Jerus.  Joma 
43d,  ap.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  119),  but  the 
Mishna,  embodying  without  doubt  the  old  decisions, 
detennines  the  point  more  favourably.  "  Priests 
who  had  served  at  Leontopolis  were  forbidden  to 
serve  at  Jerusalem ;  but  were  not  excluded  froic 
attending  the  public  services."  "  A  vow  might  be 
discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as  well  as  at  Je- 
rusalem, but  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge  it  at 
the  former  place  only  "  {Menach.  109a,  ap.  Jost, 
as  above).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  new 
Temple  was  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in 
some  degi'ee  an  excuse  for  the  irregular  worship. 
The  connexion  with  Jerusalem,  though  weakened 
in  popular  estimation,  was  not  broken ;  and  the 
spiritual  significance  of  the  one  Temple  remained 
unchanged  for  the  devout  believer  (Philo,  de 
Monarch,  ii.  §1,  &c.).  [Alexandria,  vol.  i.  46.] 
The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leon- 
topolis was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  wa.^ 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  different  times.. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  "  trusted  in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer.  xUii.  6,  7) ;  and  when  Jeremiah  was 
taken  to  Tahpanhes  he  spoke  to  "  all  the  Jews 
which  dwell  in  the  laud  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at 
Migdol  and  Tahpanhes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in  the 
country  of  Pathros"  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  This  colony, 
formed  against  the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jer.  xliv.  27),  but  when  the 
connexion  was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  th^ 
Pei-sians,  aeting  on  the  same  policy  as  the  Pto- 
lemies,   encouraged    the    settlement    of  J-ews    in 


error,  otcasioned  by  the  patronymic  of  tbe  mcst  ftitn3i» 
Ouias  (c»mp.  Hcrzfeld,  Gesch.  JtuI  'j  65») 
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Egypt  to  keep  in  check  the  native  population. 
At'tei-  the  Return  the  spirit  of  commerce  must  have 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  emig^-ants ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  is  involved  in 
the  same  deep  obscurity  as  that  of  the  Jews  of  Pa- 
lestine till  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  There  can- 
not, however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consideration  in 
estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  finding 
their  way  to  the  west.  Judaism  had  secured  in 
old  times  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus  the 
first  instalment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A  prepa- 
ration was  already  made  for  a  gi'eat  work  when  the 
founding  of  Alexandria  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  the 
policy  of  all  gi'eat  conquerors,  incorporated  the  con- 
quered in  his  annies.  Samaritans  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xi.  8,  §6)  and  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5 ;  Hecat. 
ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  22)  are  mentioned  among  his 
troops ;  and  the  tradition  is  probably  true  which 
i-eckons  them  among  the  first  settlers  at  Alexandria 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §7  ;  c.  Ajj.  ii.  4).  Ptolemy 
Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
both  by  force  and  by  policy ;  and  their  num- 
bere  in  t'he  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the 
statement  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §1)  that  Ptol.  Phi- 
ladelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  The  position 
occupied  by  Joseph  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4)  at  the 
court  of  Ptol.  Euergetes  I.,  implies  that  the  Jews 
were  not  only  numerous  but  influential.  As  we 
go  onwards,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  pereecu- 
tion  of  Ptol.  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least  to  the 
great  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  Egypt  (3  Mace. 
iv.  15,  17),  and  to  their  dispersion  throughout  the 
Delta.  In  the  next  reign  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian 
alliance  fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the  Syrian  rule 
(comp.  Jerome  ad  Dan.  xi.  14,  who  is  however 
confused  in  his  account).  The  consideration  which 
their  leaders  must  have  thus  gained,  accounts  for 
the  rank  which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is  said  to  have 
held  under  Ptol.  Philometor,  as  "  tutor  of  the  king" 
{SiSdffKoXos,  2  Mace.  i.  10).  The  later  history  of 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  has  been  noticed  before  (vol. 
i.  p.  466).  They  retained  their  privileges  under  the 
Romans,  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  illegal 
oppression  of  individual  governore,  and  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  foreign  dominion  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii. 
10,  §1).  An  attempt  which  was  made  by  some  of 
the  fugitives  from  Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in 
Alexandria  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  en- 
tirely failed ;  but  the  attempt  gave  the  Romans  an 
excuse  for  plundering,  and  afterwards  (B.C.  71)  for 
closing  entirely  the  Temple  at  Leontopolis  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vii.  10).  [B.  F.  W.] 

PTOLEMA'IS  (nroXe/iats  :  Ptokmais).  This 
article  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  on  ACCHO. 
The  name  is  in  fact  an  intei-polation  in  the 
history  of  the  place.  The  city  which  was  called 
Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annals,  and  which  is 
again  the  Akka  or  St.  Jean  6! Acre  of  crusading 
and  modern  times,  was  named  Ptoleraais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former  of 
tnese  periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon 
the  coast,  and  it  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees,  v.  15,  55,  x.  1,  58,  60, 
xii.  48.  In  the  latter  its  eminence  was  far  out- 
done by  Herod's  new  city  of  Caesarea."     Still  in 
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"  It  Is  worthy  ot  notice  that  Herod,  on  his  return  from 
Italy  to  Syria,  landea  at  Ptolemals  (Joseph.  Ant.  xlv.  1 5,  J 1). 


the  N.  T.  Ptolemals  is  a  marked  point  ii  St.  Paul's 
travels  both  by  land  and  sea.  He  must  have 
passed  thiough  it  on  all  his  journeys  along  the 
great  coast-i-oad  which  connected  Caesarea  and  An- 
tioch  (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  xt.  2,  30,  xviii.  22); 
and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  itineraiies  (Wesseling,  Itin.  158, 
584).  But  it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi. 
7,  as  containing  a  Christian  community,  visited  for 
one  day  by  St.  Paul.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to 
Ptolemals  by  sea.  He  was  then  on  his  return 
voyage  from  the  third  missionary  journey.  The 
last  harbour  at  which  he  had  touched  was  Tyre 
(ver.  3).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  apparently 
by  land,  to  Caesarea  (ver.  8),  and  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  17).  [J.  S.  H.] 

PU'A(n-13:  *ou(£:  Fhud)  properly  Puwah. 
Phuvah  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PU'AH  (HN-IQ  :  ♦oi;t£ :  Phud).  1.  The  father 
of  Tola,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  judge 
of  Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1).  In  the 
Vulgate,  instead  of  "  the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called 
"  the  uncle  of  Abimelech  ;"  and  in  the  LXX.  Tola 
is  said  to  be  "  the  son  of  Phua,  the  son  {yi6s)  of  his 
father's  brother  ;"  both  versions  endeavouring  to 
render  "  Dodo"  as  an  appellative,  while  the  latter 
introduces  a  remarkable  genealogical  difficulty. 

2.  The  son  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii,  1),  elsewhere 
called  Phuvah  and  Pua. 

3.  (ny-IQ).  One  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom 
Pharaoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male 
children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V. 
they  are  called  "  Hebrew  midwives,"  a  rendering 
which  is  not  required  by  the  original,  and  which  is 
doubtful,  both  from  the  improbability  that  the  king 
would  have  entrusted  the  execution  of  such  a  task 
to  the  women  of  the  nation  he  was  endeavouring  to 
destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of  the  women 
themselves  in  ver.  19,  "  for  the  Hebrew  women  are 
not  like  the  Egyptian  women  ;"  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  latter,  and  were  themselves,  in  all  probability, 
Egyptians.  If  we  translate  Ex.  i.  18  in  this  way, 
"  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  to  the  women  who 
acted  as  midwives  to  the  Hebrew  women,"  this 
difficulty  is  removed.  The  two,  Shiphrah  and  Puah, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  repre- 
sentatives of  their  profession  ;  as  Aben  Ezra  says, 
"  They  were  chiefs  over  all  the  midwives :  for  no 
doubt  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  midwives, 
but  these  two  were  chiefs  over  them  to  give  tribute 
to  the  king  of  the  hire."  According  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition, Shiphrah  was  Jochebed,  and  Puah,  Miriam  ; 
"  because,"  says  Rashi,  "  she  cried  and  talked  and 
murmured  to  the  child,  after  the  manner  of  the 
women  that  lull  a  weeping  infant."  The  origin  of 
all  this  is  a  play  upon  the  name  Puah,  which  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cry  out,"  as  in 
Is.  xlii.  14,  and  used  in  Rabbinical  writers  of  the 
bleating  of  sheep.  [W.  A.  W.] 

PUBLICAN  (T€A<6i'r;s  :  pubhoanus).  The 
word  thus  translated  belongs  only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to 
the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  class  designated 
by  the  Greek  word  were  employed  as  collectors  of 
the  Roman  revenue.  The  Latin  word  from  which 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  has  been  taken  was  applied 
to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  financial  administration  of  the  Koraan 
provinces  in  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  th« 
two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the  grounds  of  the 
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Oatied  and  scorn  which  appear  m  the  N.  T.  to 
have  fallen  ou  the  fonner. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a 
period  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second 
Punic  war,  to  fann  the  vectijalia  (direct  taxes) 
ana  ine  portoria  (customs,  Includuig  the  octroi 
on  goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capitalists 
who  undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  trea- 
sury {in  publicttin),  and  so  received  the  name 
o£ publicani  (Liv.  xxxii.  7).  Contracts  of  this  kind 
fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  equites,  as  the 
richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfrequently  they 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitalist, 
and  a  joint-stock  company  {sooietas)  was  formed, 
with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appoiated  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (magister  ;  Cic. 
Ltd  Div.  xiii.  9).  Under  this  officer,  who  resided 
commonly  at  Rome,  transacting  the  business  of  the 
company,  paying  profits  to  the  partners  and  the 
like,  were  the  sub-magistri,  living  in  the  provinces. 
Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were  the  portitores, 
the  actual  custom-house  officers  (douaniers),  who 
examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  imported, 
assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote  out 
the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  were 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact 
with  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  word 
TeKwvai,  which  etymologically  might  have  been 
used  of  the  publicani  properly  so  called  (reATj, 
wveonai),  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  portitores. 

'I'he  publicani  were  thus  an  important  section  of 
the  equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  to  court  that  order,  might  describe 
them  as  "  flos  equitum  Romanorum,  ornamentum 
civitatis,  tirmamentum  Reipublicae "  (Cic.  pro 
Plane.  9).  The  system  was,  however,  essentially 
a  vicious  one,  the  most  detestable,  perhaps,  of  all 
modes  of  managing  a  revenue  (comp.  Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  2),  and  it  bore  its  natural 
fruits.  The  publicani  were  banded  together  to 
support  each  other's  interest,  and  at  once  resented 
and  defied  all  interference  (Liv.  xxv.  3).  They 
demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  every  such  law  into 
execution.  Their  agents,  the  poriitores,  were  en- 
couraged in  the  most  vexatious  or  fi-audulent  exac- 
tions, and  a  remedy  was  all  but  impossible.  The 
popular  feeling  ran  strong  even  against  the  eques- 
trian capitalists.  The  Macedonians  complained,  as 
soon  as  they  were  brought  under  Roman  govern- 
ment, that,  "  ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  pub- 
licum vanum,  aut  libertas  sociis  nulla"  (Liv.  xlv. 
18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  brother  (ad  Quird, 
\.  1,  11),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
publicani  within  bounds,  and  yet  not  oftending  them, 
ts  the  hardest  task  of  the  governor  of  a  province. 
Tacitus  counted  it  as  one  bright  feature  of  the  ideal 
life  of  a  people  unlike  his  own,  that  there  "  nee 
publicanus  atterit "  {Germ.  29).  For  a  moment 
the  capricious  libM-alism  of  Nero  led  him  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  sweeping  away  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  portoria,  but  the  conservatism  of  the  senate, 
bcrvile  as  it  was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms 
against  it,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tac.  Ann. 
ziii.  50)  :  and  the  "  immodestia  publicanorum  " 
(j6.)  remained  unchecked. 


"  Amusing  in^.ances  of  the  continuance  of  this  feeling 
may  be  seen  ic  the  extracts  from  Cbrysostom  and  other 
writers,  quoted  by  Suicr,  s.  v.  rcAuji'rjs.    In  part  these  are 
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If  this  was  the  csise  with  the  directors  of  th» 
company,  we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  th« 
underlings.  They  overcharged  whenever  thev  nad 
an  opportunity  (Luke  iii.  13).  They  brought  false 
charges  of  smuggling  in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush- 
money  (Luke  xix.  8).  They  detained  and  opened 
lettere  on  mere  suspicion  (Terent.  Phorm.  i.  2,  99  ; 
Plant.  Trinumm.  iii.  3,  64).  The  injuriae  porti- 
toruin,  rather  than  the  portoria  themselves,  were 
in  most  cases  the  subject  of  complaint  (Cic.  ad 
Quint,  i.  1,  11).  It  was  the  basest  of  all  liveli- 
hoods (Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  42).  They  were  the  wolves 
and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobaeus,  Serm.  ii.  34). 
"  ndirres  T€Awroi,  irivris  apirayes  "  had  become  a 
proverb,  even  under  an  earlier  regime,  and  it  was 
truer  than  ever  now  (Xeno.  Comic,  ap.  Dicaearch 
Meiueke,  Frag.  Corn.  iv.  596).* 

All  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill- 
favour  everywhere.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there 
were  special  circumstances  of  aggravation.  The 
employment  brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of 
the  Jewish  character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many 
Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying 
tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse.  The  Scribes 
who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15),  for  the 
most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Judas  of  Galilee  had  made  this  the 
special  grievance  against  which  they  rose.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  other  faults,  accordingly,  the  Publicans 
of  the  N.  T.  vvere  regarded  as  traitors  and  apostates, 
defiled  by  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  hea- 
then, willing  tools  of  the  oppressor.  They  were 
classed  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11,  xi.  19),  with 
harlots  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32),  with  the  heathen 
(Matt,  xviii.  17).  In  Galilee  they  consisted  pro- 
bably of  the  least  reputable  members  of  the  fisher- 
man and  peasant  class.  _  Left  to  themselves,  mer 
ofdecent  lives  holding  aloof  tj-om  them,  their  only 
friends  or  companions  were  found  among  those 
who  like  themselves  were  outcasts  from  the  world's 
law.  Scribes  and  people  alike  hated  them  as  priests 
and  peasants  in  Ireland  have  hated  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic who  took  service  in  collecting  tithes  or  evict- 
ing tenants. 

The  Gospels  present  us  with  some  instances  of 
this  feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  "  with  Publicans," 
seems  to  the  Pharisaic  mind  incompatible  with  the 
chaiacter  of  a  recognized  Rabbi  (Matt.  ix.  11), 
They  spoke  in  their  scorn  of  Our  Lord  as  the  friend 
of  Publicans  (Matt.  xi.  19).  Rabbinic  writings 
furnish  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  same  feeling. 
The  Chaldee  Targum  and  R.  Solomon  find  in  "  the 
archers  who  sit  by  the  watei-s  "  of  Judg.  v.  11,  a  de- 
scription of  the  reKwvai  sitting  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  seas  in  ambush  for  the  wayfarer.  The  casuistry 
of  the  Talmud  enumerates  three  classes  of  men  with 
whom  promises  need  not  be  kept,  and  the  three  are 
murderers,  thieves,  and  publicans  {Nedar.  iii.  4).  No 
money  known  to  come  from  them  was  received  into 
the  alms-box  of  the  synagogue  or  the  Corban  of  the 
Temple  {Baba  kama,  x.  1).  To  Aviite  a  publican's 
ticket,  or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  sal> 
bath-day  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  commandment 
{Shabb.  viii.  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, or  even  to  give  testimony  (Sanhedr.  f.  25,  2). 
Sometimes  there  is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their 
favour.     It  was  recorded  as  a  special  excellence  in 


the  Gospels ;  but  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  testily 
also  to  the  never-dying  dislike  of  the  tax-payer  to  the  tax- 
collector.    Their  vehement  denunciatiors  stand  almost  or 


Hirh.ips  rhetorical  amplifications  of  what  they  found  in    a  footing  with  Johnson's  definition  of  an  exciflemnn. 
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the  father  of  a  I?abbi  that,,  having  beon  a  pub!n;«n 
for  thirteen  ye;u-s,  lie  liaJ  lossened  instead  of  u- 
creasing  the  pressure  of  taxation  {ihid.).^  (The 
references  aie  taken,  for  the  most  pai-t,  from  Light- 
foot.) 

The  class  thus  practieally  excommunicated  fur- 
nished some  of  the  earliest  disciples  both  of  the 
Baptist  and  of  Om-  Lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so- 
called  "dangerous  classes"  of  other  times,  they 
were  at  least  fiee  from  hypocrisy.  Whatever  mo- 
rality they  had,  was  real  and  not  conventional.  We 
may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  as  having  been 
to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood  or  the  Cornish  minc-rs.  The  Publican  who 
oried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  "  (Luke  xviii.  13),  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under  this 
intiuence  (Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  Galilaean  fisher- 
men had  probably  learnt,  even  before  their  Master 
taught  them,  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the 
Publicans  who  with  them  had  been  sharers  in  the 
same  baptism.  The  Publicans  (Matthew  perhaps 
inioug  them),  had  probably  gone  back  to  theii-  work 
learning  to  exact  no  more  than  what  was  appointed 
them  (Luke  iii.  13).  However  startling  the  choice 
3f  RLatthew  the  publican  to  be  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the  Pharisees,  we  have 
no  ti-ace  of  any  perplexity  or  offence  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zacchaeus  as  an  apxi-Te\civr]s 
(Luke  xix.  2),  implies  a  gradation  of  some  kind 
imong  the  persons  thus  employed.  I'ossibly  the 
balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may 
have  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  was  one  of 
the  sub-magistri  in  immediate  communication  with 
the  Bureau  at  Rome.  That  it  was  possible  for  even 
a  Jewish  publican  to  attain  considerable  wealth,  we 
find  from  the  history  of  John  the  reXdivris  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  14,  §4-),  who  acts  with  the  leading  Jews 
and  offers  a  bribe  of  eight  talents  to  the  Procurator, 
Gessius  Floras.  The  tact  that  Jericho  was  at  this 
time  a  city  of  the  priests — 12,000  are  said  to  have 
lived  there — gives,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  Our  Lord's  preference  of  the  house 
of  Zacchaeus.  [E.  H.  P.J 

PUB'LIUS  (nJirXios;  Puhlius).  The  chief 
man — piobably  the  governor — of  Melita,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the 
occasion  of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island 
(Acts  sxviii.  7).  It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  en- 
tertaining an  angel  unawares,  for  St.  Paul  gave  proof 
of  his  divine  commission  by  miraculously  heahug 
the  father  of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and  afterwards 
woi'king  other  cures  on  the  sick  who  were  brought 
unto  him.  Publius  possessed  property  in  Melita : 
the  distinctive  title  given  to  him  is  "  the  first  of 
the  island  ;"  and  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek, 
the  other  in  Latin,  have  been  found  at  Cetta  Vecchia, 
in  which  that  apparently  official  title  occurs  (Alford). 
Publius  may  perhaps  have  been  the  delegate  of  the 
Roman  praetor  of  Sicily  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita 
or  Malta  belonged.  The  Roman  Martyrologies  assert 
that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  island,  and  tlmt 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Dionysius  as 
bishop  of  Athens.    St.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that 
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•>  We  have  a  singular  parallel  to  this  in  the  statues 
Tw  (caAois  TeAwi^trai/n,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as 
erected  by  the  cities  of  Asia  to  Sabinus,  the  father  of 
Vespasian  (Suet.  Ves^p.  1 ). 

1  This  Timothy  is  said  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Cnuun. 


he  was  ci  owned  with  martyrdom  [De   Viris  Fllust. 
xix.  ;   P>aron.  i.  5,54).  [K.  H — s.] 

rU'DENS  :novbvs:  Pudens),  a  Christian 
friend  ot'Timothyat  iiome.  ^t.  Paul,  writing  about 
A.n.  (J8,  says,  "  fculmlus  grettetii  thee,  and  Pudens, 
and  Linus,  ,ind  Claudia"  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  He  is 
commemorated  in  the  Byzantine  Church  on  April 
14th  ;  in  the  Roman  Church  on  May  19th.  He  is 
included  in  the  list  of  the  seventy  disciples  given 
by  Pseudo-Hip])olytus.  Papebroch,  the  BollandJst 
editor  {Acta  Sanctorum,  Mali,  tom.  iv.  p.  29t-), 
while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  disthiguishes 
between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both  Roman 
senators ;  one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of 
St.  P.-iul,  martyred  under  Nero ;  the  other,  the 
grandson  of  the  foimer,  living  about  A.D.  1.50, 
the  fither  of  Novatus,  Timothy,'  Praxedis,  and 
Pudentiana,  whose  house,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Viminal  hill  and  the  Esquiline,  served  in  his 
lifetime  for  the  assembly  of  Roman  Christians,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the  church 
of  S.  Pudenziana,  a  short  distance  at  the  back  of 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Earlier  w^riters 
(as  Baronius,  Ann.  44,  §61  ;  Ann.  59,  §18  ;  Ann. 
162)  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
one  Pudens  only. 

About  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it  was  ob- 
served (F.  de  Monceaux,  Eccl.  Christianae  veteris 
Britannicae  incunabula,  Tournay,  1614;  Estius,  or 
his  editor ;  Abp.  Parker,  De  Antiquit.  Britann. 
Eccl.  1605;  M.  Alford,  AnnalesEcc.  Brit.  1663; 
Camden,  Britannia,  1586)  that  Martial,  the  Spanish 
poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A.D.  66,  or  earlier,  in  his 
23rd  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty  years, 
mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and  Claudia, 
as  husband  and  wife  {Epig.  iv.  13)  ;  that  he  men- 
tions Pudens  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i.  32,  iv.  29, 
V.  48,  vi.  58,  vii.  1 1,  97  ;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Rufina 
in  viii.  60,  xi.  53 ;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Linus, 
in  i.  76, ii.  54,  iv.  66,  xi.  25,  xii.  49.  That  Timothy 
and  Martial  should  have  each  three  friends  bearing 
the  same  names  at  the  same  time  and  place  is  at 
least  a  Tery  singulai-  coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudens 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  an  admiring  critic 
of  his  epigrams,  an  immoral  man  if  judged  by  the 
Christian  rule.  He  w;is  an  Umbrian  and  a  soldier : 
first  he  appeal's  as  a  centurion  aspiring  to  become 
a  primipilus ;  afterwards  he  is  on  military  duty  in 
the  remote  north ;  and  the  poet  hopes  that  on  his 
return  thence  he  may  be  raised  to  Equestrian  raul^ 
His  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of  British  birth, 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  mother  of  a 
flourishing  family. 

A  Latin  inscription''  found  in  1723  at  Chichester 
connects  a  [Pudjcns  with  Britain  and  with  the  Claii- 
dian  name.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of  a 
temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters,  with  the  sanction 
of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  the  sue  oeing 
the  gift  of  [Pudjens  the  son  of  Pudentinus.  Cogi- 
dubnus was  a  native  king  appointed  and  supported 
by  Rome  (Tac.  Agricola,  14).  He  reigned  with 
delegated  power  probably  from  A.D.  52  to  A.D.  76. 
If  he  had  a  daughter  she  would  inherit  the  name 
Claudia  and  might,  perhaps  as  a  hostage,  be  educated 
at  Rome. 


d  "  [N]eptuno  et  Minervae  templum  [pr]o  salute  dumtu 
divinae,  aiictoritate  Tiberii  Claudii  [Cojgidubni  regis  legatl 
augusti  in  Brit.,  [colle]gium  fabrorum  etqul  in  eo  [a  sacrls 
sunt]  de  suo  dedicaverunt,  donante  aream  [Pu  JJentc,  Puden- 
tini  filio."  ^  corner  of  the  stone  was  brtken  off,  and  thi 
letters  witmn  brackets  have  been  inserted  on  co^jcctllro. 
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Another  link  seems  to  ccsin^t  the  Romanising 
Britons  of  that  time  with  Claudia  Knfina  and  with 
Christianity  (see  Musgrave,  quoted  by  Fabricius, 
Liix  Evangelii,  p.  702).  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plau- 
tius,  who  commanded  in  Britain  fi-om  a.d.  43  to 
A.D.  52,  was  Pomponia  Graecina,  and  the  Ruti  were 
a  branch  of  her  house.  She  was  accused  at  Rome, 
A.D,  57,  on  a  capital  chaige  of  "  foieigu  supersti- 
tion ;"  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  a  state  of  austere  and  mysterious  melan- 
choly (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32).  We  know  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  13)  that  the  Rufi  were 
well  represented  among  the  Roman  Cliristians  in 
A.D.  58". 

Modern  researches  among  the  Columbaria  at  Rome 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  Imperial  household 
h.'ive  brought  to  liglit  an  inscription  in  which  the 
nan<e  of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a  servant  of 
Tiberius  or  Claudius  (Jownal  of  Classical aTid Sacred 
Philohijy,  iv.  76). 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St.  Paul's 
Pudens  with  any  legendaiy  or  heathen  namesake  is 
not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  facts  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  Futuie  discoveries 
may  go  beyond  them,  and  decide  the  question.  They 
are  treated  at  great  length  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Claudia  and  Pudens,  by  Archdeacon  Williams, 
Llandovery,  1848,  pp.  58  ;  and  more  briefly  by 
Dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament,  iii.  104,  ed.  1856  ; 
and  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ii.  594,  ed.  1858.  They  are  ingeniously  woven  into 
a  pleasing  romance  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
.Revieiv,  vol.  97,  pp.  100-105.  See  also  Ussher, 
Uccl.  Brit.  Antiquitates,  §3,  and  Stillingfleet's  An- 
tiquities. [W.  T.  B.] 

PU'HITES,  THE  On-ISH:   Mi<t>ieln;  Alex. 

'Ii(pi6€lv:  Aphuthei).  According  to  1  Chr.  ii.  53, 
the  "  Puhites "  or  "  Puthites  "  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Kirjath-jeaiim.  There  is  a  Jewisn  tradi- 
tion, embodied  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  that 
these  families  of  Kiijath-jearini  were  the  sons  of 
Closes  whom  Zipporah  bai'e  him,  and  that  from 
them  were  descended  the  disciples  of  the  prophets 
of  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 

PUL  (7-15:  *ou5 ;  some  codd.  ^ov6:  Africa), 
a  country  or  nation  once  mentioned,  if  the  Masoietic 
text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible  (Is.  Ixvi.  19). 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pul,  king  of  Assyria. 
It  is  spoken  of  with  distant  nations :  "  the  nations 
(D^iiil),  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  that  draw 

the  bow,  [to]  Tubal,  and  Javan,  [to]  the  isles 
afar  otf."  If  a  Mizraite  Lud  be  intended  [LuD, 
Lddim],  Pul  may  be  African.  It  has  accordingly 
been  compared  by  Bochart  {Phalcg,  iv.  26)  and  J.  D. 
Michaelis  {Spicileg.  i.  256 ;  ii.  114)  with  the  island 

Fhilae,  caUed  in  Coptic  ReX^-K,    nIX^.K, 

ni  A^KP, ;  the  hieroglyphic  name  being  EELEK, 
P-EELEK,  EELEK-T.  If  it  be  not  African,  the 
identity  with  the  king's  name  is  U>  be  noted,  as  we 
find  Shishak  (pH^''^)  as  the  name  cf  a  king  of  Egypt 
t  f  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  race,  and  Sheshak 
CljKtJ'),  which  some  rashly  take  to  be  artificially 
tbrmed   after   the  cabbalistic   manner  from  Babel 
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(?33),  for  Babylon  itself,  the  difFerence  in  the  fiuaj 
letter  probably  arising  from  the  former  name  bcdng 
iaken  from  the  Egyptian  SHESHENK.  In  the  lint 
of  Shishak,  the  name  TAKELAT  has  been  com- 
jiared  by  Birch  with  forms  of  that  of  the  Tigris 

^i^^n,   chaid.    nbii,     (i^\^]^   j£^^, 

JULsfci)  which  Gesenius  has  thought  to  be  identical 

with  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Tiglath  Pileser 
{Thes.  s.  v.). 

The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  that  the  Heb. 
had  originally  Phut  (Put)  in  this  place,  although  we 
must  i-emember,  as  Gesenius  observes  (Thes.  s.  v. 
>13),  that  *OTA  could  be  easily  changed  to  *OTA 
by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  Yet  in  three  other  places 
Put  and  Lud  occur  together  (Jer.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ez.  xxvii. 
10,  XXX.  5).  [LUDIM.]  The  circumstance  that  this 
name  is  mentioned  with  names  or  designations  of  im- 
portance, makes  it  nearly  certain  that  some  great  and 
well-known  country  or  people  is  intended.  The  balance 
of  evidence  is  therefore  almost  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  African  Phut  or  Put.     [Phut.]       [R.  S.  P.] 

PUL  (>1S:  *ouA.,  ^oKwx'-*'  Phul)  was  ac 
Assyrian  king,  and  is  the  fii-st  of  those  monarchs 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  He  made  an  expedition 
against  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  about  B.C.  770. 
Menahem  appears  to  have  inherited  a  kingdom 
which  was  already  included  among  the  depen- 
dencies of  Assyria ;  for  as  early  as  B.C.  884,  Jehu 
gave  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  the  Black-Obelisk 
king  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1296),  and  if  Judaea  was,  as 
she  seems  to  have  been,  a  regular  tributary  fi-om 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of*  Amaziah  (B.C.  838;, 
Samaria,  which  lay  between  Judaea  and  Assyria, 
can  scaicely  have  been  independent.  Under  the 
Assyrian  system  the  monarchs  of  tributary  king- 
doms, on  ascending  the  throne,  applied  for  "  con- 
firmation in  their  kingdoms  "  to  the  Lord  Para- 
mount, and  only  became  established  on  receiving 
it.  We  may  gather  fiom  2  K.  xv.  19,  20,  that 
Menahem  neglected  to  make  any  such  application 
to  his  liege  lord,  Pul — a  neglect  which  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of  rebellion.  Possibly, 
he  was  guilty  of  more  overt  and  flagrant  hostility. 
"Menahem  smote  Tiphsah"  (2  K.  xv.  16),  we  are 
told.  Now  if  this  Tiphsah  is  the  same  with  the 
Tiphsah  of  1  K.  iv.  24,  which  is  certainly  Thapsacus, 
— and  it  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition  to  hold 
that  there  were  two  Tiplisahs  (Winer,  Realwb.,  ii, 
613),  —  we  must  regard  Menahem  as  having 
attacked  the  Assyi-ians,  and  deprived  them  for  a 
while  of  their  dominion  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
recovermg  in  this  direction  the  boundaiy  fixed  for 
his  kingdom  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  24).  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  Pul  looked 
upon  Menahem  as  a  rebel.  He  consequently  marched 
an  army  into  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
his  revolt,  when  Menahem  hastened  to  make  his 
submission,  and  having  collected  by  means  of  a  poll- 
tax  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  talents  of  go'd,  he 
paid  it  over  to  the  Assyrian  monai'ch,  who  con- 
sented thereupon  to  "  confirm  "  him  as  king.  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Pul.  The  Assyrian 
monuments  have  a  king,  whose  name  is  read  Tcry 
doubtfully  as    Vul-lush  or  Iva-lush,  at  about  tbc 


«>  Other  readings  of  this  name  are  <l>oua,  iovKa,  anJ        W  This  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  words  "  the  klngdon 
b,i\wt,  roas  cotiflrmed  in  his  hand  "  (2  Iv,  xlv.  5  ,  couip.  xv.  19\. 
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jieriod  when  Pul  must,  Imve  icigiieii.  This  monarch 
is  the  grandson  of  Slialmaneser  (the  Black  Obelisk 
kins;,  who  warred  with  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  and 
took  tribute  from  Jehu),  while  he  is  certainly  an- 
teiior  to  the  whole  line  of  monarchs  forming  tne 
lower  dynasty — Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sar- 
gon,  &c.  His  probable  date  therefore  is  B.C.  800-750, 
while  Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over  Assyria  in 
B.C.  770.  The  Hebrew  nan.e  Pul  is  undoubtedly 
curtailed  ;  for  no  Assyrian  name  consists  of  a  single 
element.  If  we  take  the  "  Phalos  "  or  "  Phaloch  " 
of  the  Septuagint  as  probably  nearer  to  the  original 
type,  we  have  a  form  not  very  dill'ereut  from  Vul- 
Insh  or  Iva-lush.  If,  on  these  gi'ounds,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Scriptural  Pul  with  the  monumental 
Vul-lush  be  regarded  as  established,  we  may  give 
some  further  particulars  of  him  which  possess  con- 
siderable interest.  Vul-lush  reigned  at  Calah 
{Niinritd)  from  about  B.C.  800  to  B.C.  750.  He 
sta  es  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein 
he  took  Damascus  ;  and  that  he  received  tribute 
from  the  Medes,  AiTnenians,  Phoenicians,  Samaritans, 
Damascenes,  Philistines,  and  Edomites.  He  also 
tells  us  that  he  invaded  Babylonia  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  Chaldeans.  His  wife,  who  appears 
to  have  occupied  a  position  of  more  eminence  than 
any  other  wife  of  an  Assyrian  monarch,  bore  the 
name  of  Semiramis,  and  is  thought  to  he  at  once 
the  Babylonian  queen  of  Ha'odotus  (i.  184),  who 
lived  six  generations  before  Cyrus,  and  the  pro- 
totype of  that  earlier  sovereign  of  whom  Ctesias 
told  such  wonderful  stories  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4—20), 
and  who  long  maintained  a  great  local  reputation 
in  Western  Asia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §2).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  real  Semiramis  was  a  Babylonian 
princess,  whom  Vul-lush  married  on  his  reduction 
of  the  country,  and  whose  son  Nabonassar  (accord- 
ing to  a  further  conjecture)  he  placed  upon  the 
Babylonian  throne.  He  calls  himself  in  one  inscrip- 
tion "  the  monarch  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  has  gi-anted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon." 
He  was  probably  the  last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his 
race.  The  list  of  Assyrian  monumental  kings,  which 
IS  traceable  without  a  break  and  in  a  direct  line  to 
him  from  his  seventh  ancestor,  here  comes  to  a  stand ; 
no  son  of  Vid-lush  is  found;  and  Tiglath-pileser, 
who  seems  to  have  been  Vul-lush's  successor,  is 
evidently  a  usui-per,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of 
his  father  or  ancestors.  The  circumstances  of  Vul- 
lush's  death,  and  of  the  revolution  which  established 
the  lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known, no  account  of  them  having  come  down  to 
us  upon  any  good  authority.  Not  much  value  can 
be  attached  to  the  statement  in  Agathias  (ii.  25, 
p.  119)  that  the  last  king  of  the  upper  dynasty  was 
succeeded  by  his  own  gardener.  [G.  R.] 

PULSE  (D''y"lT,  zeroim, and  D^j'pT, zer'dnim : 
ojirpia ;  Theod.  (rirtp/xara :  leguminae)  occurs  only 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  translation  of 
the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  "  seeds "  of  any  kind.  The  zerffim  on  which 
"  the  four  children  "  thrived  for  ten  days  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  restricted  to  what  we  now  underetand  by 
"  pulse,"  i.  e.  the  grains  of  leguminous  vegetables : 
tee  teiTTi  proiably  includes  edible  seeds  in  general. 
G'scnius  translates  th?  woi-ds  "  vegetables,  herbs, 
tuch  as  are  eaten  in  a  half-fast,  as  opposed  to  flesh 
Bud  more  delicate  food."  Probably  the  term  denotes 
v.ucooked  grains  of  any  kind,  whether  bai'ley,  wheat, 
millet,  veicnes,  &c.  [VV.  U.] 

»'UN1SHMENTS.      The    eailiest    theory   of 
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pimishment  current  among  mankind  is  doubtlew 
the  ona  of  simj)le  retaliation,  "  blood  for  blooJ  " 
[BLOor>,  Kkvk^iger  of],  a  view  which  in  a 
limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Viewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment 
for  crime  mentioned  in  Scrif)ture,  next  to  the  Fall 
itself,  is  that  of  Cain  the  fir.st  murderer.  His  pun- 
ishment, however,  was  a  substitute  for  the  retalia- 
tion which  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
h<ind  of  man,  and  the  mark  set  on  him,  whatever  it 
wa.s,  served  at  once  to  designate,  protect,  and  per- 
haps conect  the  criminal.  That  death  was  regaixled 
as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears  plain 
from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In  the 
post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retribution 
by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an  offend- 
ing animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6) ;  but  its  tei-ms  give  no  sanction  to 
that  "  wild  justice  "  executed  even  to  the  present 
day  by  individuals  and  families  on  their  own  behalf 
by  so  many  of  the  uncivilized  races  of  mankind. 
The  prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  retribution  due  for 
bloodshed  may  be  remarked  as  arising  among  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  in  reference  to  their  virtual  fi-a- 
tricide  (Gen.  xlii.  21). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the 
sentence  of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder^ 
plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The  murderer  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should  have  taken 
refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a  refuge  city,  and  the 
same  principle  was  to  be  canied  out  even  in  the 
case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,14,  28,  36  ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  21 ;  Num.  XXXV.  31  ;  Deut.  six.  11,  12  :  and  see 
1  K.  ii.  28,  34). 

L  The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in 
the  Law  as  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Ex.  xxi. 

15,  17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23:  see  Philo, 
V.  M.  iii.  25  ;  1  K.  xxi.  10  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66). 

3.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32-36  ;  Ex.  xixi. 
14,  XXXV.  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy 
(Ex.  xxii.  18  ;  Lev.  xx.  27  ;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  iviii. 
20  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  9). 

5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10;  Deut.  xxii.  22 :  see 
John  viii.  5,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §1). 

6.  Unchastity,  a.  previous  to  marriage,  but  de 
tected  aftei-wards  (Deut.  xxii.  21).  6.  In  a  betrothed 
woman  with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (ib,  ver, 
23).  c.  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9). 

7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25). 

8.  Incestuous  and  unnatural  connexions  (Lev. 
XX.  11,  14,  16;  Ex.  xxii.  19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape 
(Lev.  XX.  2;  Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  15,  xvii.  2-7:  see 
Josh.  vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain   cases   (Deut.  xix. 

16,  19). 

Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  ia 
earlier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment 
by  the  hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (6.)  Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  (1.)  Gen.  ix.  25;  (8.)  Gen.  xix., 
xxxviii.  10;  (5.)  Gen.  xii.  17,  xx.  7,  xxxix.  19. 

II.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of  offences,  some 
of  them  included  in  this  list,  which  ai'e  named  in  th« 
Law  as  invohdng  the  penalty  of  "  cutting  •  off  fi-otn 
the  people."     On  the  meaning  of  this  expression 

"  m3  ;  efoAotfoew*^ 
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some  controversy  has  arisen.  There  are  altogether 
thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in 
which  this  formula  is  used,  which  may  be  thus 
classified:  a.  Breach  of  Morals,  b.  Breac.i  of  Co- 
venant,    c.  Breach  of  Ritual. 

1.  'Wilful  sin  in  general  (Num.  xv.  30,  31). 
*15  cases   of  incestuous   or   unclean   CDiinexiou 

CLev.  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 

2.  *! Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  Ex.  iv.  24). 

Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13). 
*Sabbath-breaking  (Ex.  xxxi,  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29). 
tWork  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii.  30). 
*tChildren  offered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx.  3). 
•fWitchcraft  (Lev.  xx.  6). 

Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Ex. 
XXX.  33). 
3.     Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Ex. 
xii.  15,  19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifioes  (Lev.  vii.  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  x^ni.  14). 
*Eating   sacrifice   in   an  unclean    condition 
(Lev.  vii.  20,  21,  xxii.^3,  4,  9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8). 
Making   holy    ointment   for   private    use 

(Ex.  XXX.  32,  33). 
Making   perfume   for    private    use    (Ex. 

jifx.  38). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Num. 

>ix.  13,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast 

for  food  (Lev.  r\ii.  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle- 
door  (Lev.  xvii.  4). 
*f  Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Num.  iv. 
15, 18,  20 :  and  see  2  Sam.  vi.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  21). 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
classiried  according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of  condemnation,  the 
cases  marked  with  *  are  (a)  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly threatened  or  actually  visited  with  death, 
as  well  as  with  cutting  off.     In  those  I'b)  marked 
t  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly  named  as  the  instru- 
ment of  execution.     We  thus  find  that  of  (a)  thei'e 
are  in  class  1,  7  cases,  all  named  iu  Lev.  xx.  9-16. 
do.     2,  4  cases, 
do.     3,  2  cases, 
while  of  (6)  we  find  in  class  2,  4  cases,  of  which 
3  belong  also  to  (a),  and  in  class  3,  1  case.     The 
question  to  be  detennined  is,  whether  the  phrase 
"  cut  off"  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases,  and 
to  avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and 
others,  have  suggested  that  in  some  cf  them,  the 
ceremonial  ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted 
for  banishment  or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Mich. 
Laws  of  Moses,  §237,  vol.  iii.  p.  436,  trans.). 
Rabbinical  writers  explained  "  cutting  off"  to  mean 
excommunication,  and  laid  down  thiee  degrees  of 
severity  as  belonging  to  it  (Selden,  de  Syn.  i.  6). 
[Anathema.]  But  most  commentators  agree,  that, 
in  accordance  with  tlie  prima  facie  meanhig  of  Heb. 
X.  28,  the  sentence  of  "cutting  off"  must  be  under- 
st<yvi  to  !>?  death-punishment  of  some  sort.     Saal- 
schiitz  explains  it  to  be  premature  death  by  God's 
hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  hand  such  cases 
of  ceremonial  defilement  as  wo«ld  create  difficulty 
tor  human  judges  to  decide.     Knobel  ti-iinks  deith- 
punishment  absolutely  is  meant.     So  Corn,  a  La- 
pile  and  Ewald.     Jahn  explains,  that  when  God 
Is  said  to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  Provider.^*  is 
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meant,  which  in  the  end  destroys  the  family,  tut 
that  "cutting  off"  in  general  means  stoning  tc 
death  as  the  usual  capital  punishment  of  the  Law. 
Calmet  thinks  it  means  privation  of  all  rights  be» 
longing  to  the  Covenant.  It  may  be  remarked, 
(a)  that  two  instances  are  recorded,  in  which  ^nola- 
tion  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  without  the 
actual  infliction  of  a  death-punishment:  (1.)  that  of 
the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  32)  r 
(2.)  that  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  19,  21)— and  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  offender  was  in  fact  excom- 
municated for  life ;  (6),  that  there  are  also  instances 
of  the  directly  contrary  course,  viz.  in  which  the 
offenders  were  punished  with  death  for  similar 
offences, — Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1,  2),  Korah 
and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  10,  33),  who  "pe- 
rished from  the  congregation,"  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi. 
7), — and  further,  that  the  leprosy  inflicted  on  Uzziah 
might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  death  (Num.  xii.  12). 
To  whichever  side  of  the  question  this  case  may  be 
thought  to  incline,  wo  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
the  primary  meaning  of  "  cutting  off"  is  a  sentence 
of  death  to  be  executed  in  some  cases  without  remis- 
sion, but  in  others  voidable:  (1.)  by  immediate 
atonement  on  the  offender's  part ;  (2.)  by  direct  in- 
tei-position  of  the  Almighty,  i.  e.  a  sentence  of 
death  always  "recorded,"  but  not  always  executed. 
And  it  is  also  probable,  that  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  produced  in  practice  an  immediate  recourse 
to  the  prescribed  means  of  propitiation  in  almost 
every  actual  case  of  ceremonial  defilement  ( Num. 
XV.  27,  28  ;  Saalschiitz,  Arch,  ffebr.  x.  74,  75,  vol. 
ii.  299;  Knobel,  Calmet,  Corn,  k  Lapide  on  Gen, 
xvii.  13,  14;  Keil,  Bibl.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  264,  §163; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  App.  to  vol.  iii.  p.  158 ;  Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §257). 

III.  Punishments  in  themselves  are  twofold. 
Capital  and  Secondary. 

(a.)  Of  the  former  kind,  the  following  only  are 
prescribed  by  the  Law.  (1.)  Stoning,  which  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xvii.  4 ;  Luke 
XX.  6 ;  John  x.  31 ;  Acts  xiv.  5).  We  find  it 
ordered  iu  the  cases  which  are  marked  in  the  lists 
above  as  punishable  with  death ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark further,  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case  of 
an  offending  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  and  xix.  13). 
The  false  witness  also  in  a  capital  case  would  by  the 
law  of  retaliation  become  liable  to  death  (Deut.  xix. 
19  ;  Maccoth,  i.  1,  6).  In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were 
required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9, 
xvii.  7  ;  John  viii.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  58).  The  Rab- 
binical writers  add,  that  the  first  stone  was  cast 
by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict,  and  i/ 
this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders  proceeded 
to  complete  the  sentence  {Sanhedr.  vi.  1,  3,  4; 
Goodwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  121).  The  body 
was  then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset  (I)eut.  xxi.  23  ; 
Josh.  X.  26;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §24),  and  not 
buried  in  the  family  gi-ave  (Sanhedr.  vi.  5). 

(2.)  Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  punish- 
ment (Num.  XXV.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9) ;  but  is 
generally,  in  the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  follow- 
ing death  by  some  other  means. 

(3.)  Burning,  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the 
punishment  for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 
Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter  (Lev.  xxi.  9),  of  which  an  instance  ia 
mentionea  {Sanhedr.  vii.  2).  Also  in  case  of  incest 
(Lev.  XX.  14)  ;  but  it  is  also  mentionei  »s  following 
death    fc?  other   means  (Josh.  vii.  25),  and  some 
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have  thought  it  was  never  iisetl  ejioepting  after 
death.  A  tower  of"  burning  embers  is  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  liii.  4-8.  The  Rabbinical  account  of 
burning  by  means  of  molten  lead  poured  down  the 
tliroat  has  no  authority  in  Scripture. 

(4.)  Death  by  the  svoord  or  spear  is  named  in  the 
Law  {VjX.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27  ;  Num.  xxv.  7 ;)  but 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post-Baby- 
lonian times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  4, 
Jer.  xxvi.  23  ;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  12,  xx.  22  ;  1  Sam. 
XV.  33,  xxii.  18 ;  Jud<;.  ix.  5 ;  2  K.  x.  7  ;  Matt. 
xiv.  8,  10),  a  list  in  which  more  than  one  case  of 
assassination,  either  with  or  without  legal  forms,  is 
included. 

(5.)  Strangling  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round 
the  neck  (Goodwyn,  M.  and  A.  p.  122  ;  Otho,  Lex. 
Rah.  s.  V.  "  Supplicia  ; "  Sanhedr.  vii.  3  ;  Ker  Por- 
ter, Ti-av.  ii.  177 ;  C.  B.  Michaelis,  De  Judiciis, 
ap.  Pott,  Sgll.  Comm.  iv.  §10,  12). 

This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  au- 
thority. 

(6.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments, 
we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or 
of  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former,  (1.) 
Crucifixion  is  treated  alone  (vol.  i.  p.  369),  to 
which  article  the  following  remark  may  be  added, 
that  the  Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment, 
independent  of  the  Roman  govei'nor,  being  inter- 
dicted for  forty  years  previous  to  the  Destruction, 
appears  in  fact,  if  not  in  time,  to  be  justified 
(John  xviii.  31,  with  De  Wette's  Comment.  ; 
Goodwyn,  p.  121 ;  Keil,  ii.  p.  264;  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  9,  §1). 

(2.)  Drowning,  though  net  ordered  under  the 
Law,  was  practised  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cic. 
pro  Sext.  Rose.  Am.  25;  Jerome,  Com.  on  Matth. 
lib.  iii.  p.  138  ;  Matt,  xviii.  6  ;  Mark  ix.  42). 

(3.)  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
instruments.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tised on  Isaiah.  The  latter  may  perhaps  not  have 
always  caused  death,  and  thus  have  been  a  torture 
rather  than  a  capital  punishment  (2  Sam.  xii.  31, 
and  perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  37  ;  Just.  Mart. 
Trgph.  120).  The  process  of  sawing  asunder,  as 
practised  in  Barbary,  is  described  by  Shaw  ( Trav. 
p.  254). 

(4).  Pounding  in  a  mortar,  or  heating  to  death, 
is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal 
punishment,  and  cases  are  described  (2  Mace.  vi. 
23,  30).  Founding  in  a  mortar  is  mentioned  as  a 
Cingalese  punishment  by  Sir  E.  Tennant  (Ceylon, 
L.  88). 

(5.)  PrecyjiYaitbw,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  that  of 
captives  from  the  Edomites,  and  of  St.  James,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  cast  from  "  the  pinnacle  "  of 
the  Temple.  Also  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Syrians  (2  Mace. 
V.  10  ;  Luke  iv.  29  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23 ;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  12) 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  outside 
the  city-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  'were  flung  upon 
their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26  :  2  Sam.  xviii.  17  : 
Jei.  xxii.  19).  Mohammedans  to  this  day  cast 
rtopcs,  iu  passing,  at  the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom 
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(Fabri,   Emgatorium,  i.  409;   Sandys,    JV-oe.  p 
189  ;  Raumer,  Palaest.  p.  272). 

(c.)  Of  secondary  punishments  among  the  Jcwk 
the  original  principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  "eye 
for  eye,"  &c.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25 ;  see  Cell.  Noct.  Atl. 
XX.  1). 

(2.)  Compensation,  identical  (restitution)  or  ana- 
logons  ;  payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Ex. 
xxi.  18-36  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21 ;  Deut.  xix.  21).  Tho 
man  who  stole  a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required  to 
restore  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  and  five  oxen  for  an 
ox  thus  stolen  (Ex.  xxii.  1).  The  th.ef  caught  in 
the  fact  in  a  dwelling  might  even  be  killed  or  sold, 
or  if  a  stolen  animal  wert  found  alive,  he  might  be 
compelled  to  restore  double  (Ex.  xxii.  2-4).  Damage 
done  by  an  animal  was  to  be  fully  compensated 
(ib.  ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neighbour's  com  was 
to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pledge  stolen,  and 
found  in  the  thief's  possession,  w;is  to  be  com- 
pensated by  double  (ver.  7).  All  trespass  was  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  damaged 
was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  12,  13).  A  pledge 
withheld,  to  be  restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the 
value  (Lev.  vi.  4,  5).  The  "  seven-fold  "  of  Prov. 
vi.  31,  by  its  notion  of  completeness,  prabaHy  in- 
dicates servitude  in  default  of  full  restitution  (Ex. 
xxii.  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's  honour  was 
to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine  of  1 00 
shekels,  and  the  traducer  himself  to  be  punished 
with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19). 

(3.)  Stripes,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed 
forty  (Deut.  xxv.  3);  whence  the  Jews  took  care 
not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  8,  §21).  The  convict  was  stripped  to  the 
waist  and  tied  in  a  bent  position  to  a  low  pillar, 
and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  wer« 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  A 
single  stripe  in  excess  subjected  the  executioner  to 
punishment  {Maccoth,  iii.  1,  2,  3,  13,  14).  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Abyssinians  use  the  same  num- 
ber (Wolff,  Trav.  ii.  276). 

(4.)  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  Judg. 
viii.  16.  The  stocks  are  mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2 ; 
passing  through  fire,  2  Sam.  xii.  31  ;  mutilation, 
Judg.  i.  6,  2  Mace.  vii.  4,  and  see  2  Sam.  iv. 
12  ;  plucking  out  hair,  Is.  1.  6  ;  in  later  times, 
imprisonment,  and  confiscation  or  exile,  Ezr.  vii. 
26;  Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  6;  Acts  iv.  3,  v.  18, 
xii.  4.  As  in  earlier  times  imprisonment  formed 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  system,  the  sentences  were 
executed  at  once  (see  Esth.  vii.  8-10 ;  Selden,  De 
Syn.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  888).  Before  death  a  grain  of 
frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was  given  to  the  cri 
minal  to  intoxicate  him  (ib.  889).  The  command 
for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows  that  the 
duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any  special  officer 
(Deut.  xvii.  7). 

Of  punishments  inflicted  by  other  nations  we 
have  the  following  notices : — In  Egypt  the  power 
of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment  rested  with  the 
king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  officers  of  high 
rank  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22,  xlii.  20).  Death  might  be 
commuted  for  slavery  (xlii.  19,  xliv.  9,  33).  The 
law  of  I'etaliation  was  also  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado,  as  represented  in  the 
paintings,  agrees  better  with  the  Mosaic  directions 
than  with  the  Rabbinical  (Wilkinson,  A.  E.  ii.  214, 
215,  217).  In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  the 
chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab- Tabbachim,  was  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.,  xl. ; 
Dan.  11.  !4;  Jer  sixix.  13,  xii.  10,  xliii.  6,  Iii.  15, 
16;    Michaelis,    iii,  412;    Joseph.   Ant.  x.  8,  §£ 
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[Chekethim]  ;  Mark  vi.  27).     He  was  sometimes 
*  eunuch  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4). 

Putting  out  the  eves  of  captives,  and  other 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  &c.,  were  practised  by  Assyi-ian  and  Baby- 
lonian conquerors  ;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic 
cruelty  are  found  in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  times  in  Persian  and  other  history.  The 
execution  of  Hamau  and  the  story  of  Daniel  are 
pictures  of  summary  Oriental  procedure  (2  K.  xxv. 
7;  Esth.  vii.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  22;  Dan.  iii.  6, 
vi.  7,  24;  Her.  vii.  39,  ix.  112,  113;  Chardm, 
Voy.  vi.  21,  118;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  369.  374, 
377,  Nin.  ^  Bab.  456,  457).  And  the  duty  of 
counting  the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is 
there  represented,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu 
(2  K.  X.  7),  and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas 
Mirza,  by  Ker  Porter  {Travels,  ii.  524,  525  ;  see  also 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  57 ;  and  Malcolm,  Sketches 
of  Persia,  p.  47). 

With  the  Romans,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  rrerre- 
(Tvptyyov  ^v\ov,  nervus  and  columbar,  were  in  use, 
and  imprisonment,  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  soldier. 
There  were  also  the  liherae  custodiae  in  private 
houses  [Prison]  (Acts  xvi.  23,  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16  ; 
Xen.  Bell.  iii.  3, 11  ;  Herod,  ix.  37  j  Plautus,  Bud. 
iii.  6,  30,  34,  38,  50;  Arist.  Eq.  1044  (ed. 
Bekker)  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6,  §7,  xix.  6,  §1 ; 
Sail.  Cat.  47  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  "  Flagi-um  "). 

Exposure  to  wild  beasts  appears  to  be  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17),  but 
not  with  any  precision.  [H.  W.  P.J 

PU'NITES,  THE  {^mn :  6  *oval :  Fhmiiae) 

The  descendants  of  Pua,   or  Phuvah,  the  son  of 
Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

PDN'ON  (|3!|S,  «.  e.  Phunon  ;  Samarit.  P'B  : 
^eivd;  Alex,  "tirw:  Phinon).  One  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion 
of  the  Wandering  (Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43).  It  lay 
next  beyond  Zalmonah,  between  it  and  Oboth,  and 
three  days'  journey  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
which  foi-med  the  boundary  of  Moab. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomasticon,  ^ivu:', 
'  Fenon " )  it  is  identified  with  Pinon,  the  seat 
of  the  Edomite  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further, 
with  Phaeno,  which  contained  the  copper-mines  so 
notorious  at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
Petra  and  Zoar.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  form  of  the  name  in  the  LXX.  and  Samaritan ; 
and  the  situation  falls  in  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wanderings.  No  tiace  of  such  a  name  appears 
to  have  been  met  with  by  modem  explorers.    [G.] 

PURIFICATION.  The  tei-m  "  purification," 
in  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  the 
ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite  was  foi-mally 
alisjlved  from  the  taint  of  uncleonness,  whether  evi- 
denced by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  whether  con- 
nected with  man's  natural  depravity.  The  cases 
that  demanded  it  in  the  former  instance  are  defined 
in  the  Levitical  law  [Uncleanness]  :  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down  the 
gciieral  rule  that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  any 
aearer  approach  to  the  Deity ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  admission  of  a  proselyte  to  the  congregation 
[Pa-JSELYTE],  in  the  baptism  {Ka0api(Tfj.6s,  John 
iii.  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a  sign  of  repentance  [Bap- 
tism], in  the  consecration  of  priests  atiJ  Levites 
[PiiiEST  ;  Levite],  or  in  the  perfoi-mance  of  special 
religious  acts  (Lev.  xvi.  4;  2  Chr.  xxx.  19).  In 
the  jiresent  article  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the 
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former  clafs,  inasmuch  as  in  this  alone  were  the  ntual 
observances  of  a  special  character.     The  essence  ot 
purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted  in  the  use 
of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  aspersion ; 
but  in  the  majora  delicta  of  legal  uncleanness,  sacri- 
fices of  various  kinds  were  added,  and  the  ceremonies 
throughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.     Simplt 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual 
intercourse  (Lev.  xv.  18;  2  Sam.  xi.  4):  ablution 
of  the  clothes,  after  touching  the  carcase  of  an  un- 
clean  beast,  or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcase  of  a 
clean  beast  that  had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi. 
25,  40):  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
defiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonorrhea  dormientium 
(Lev.  XV.  16,  17) — the  ceremony  in  each  of  the 
above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day  on  which 
the  uncleanness  was  contracted.     A  higher  degree  of 
uncleanness  resulted  from  prolonged  gonorrhea  in 
males,  and  menstruation  in  women :  in  these  cases 
a  probationary  interval    of  seven  days  was  to  be 
allowed  after  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  ;  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purifi- 
cation performed  an  ablution  both  of  the  person 
and  of  the  gannents,  and  on  the  eighth  offered  two 
turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin- 
offering,  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering  (Lev.  xv. 
1-15,  19-30).     Contact  with  persons  in  the  above 
states,  or  even  with  clothing  or  furniture  that  had 
been  used  by  them  while  in  those  states,  involved 
uncleanness  in  a  minor  degree,  to  be  absolved  by 
ablution  on  the  day  of  infection  generally  (Lev.  xv. 
5-11,  21-23),   but  in  one  particular  case  after  an 
intei-val  of  seven  days  (Lev.  xv.  24).     In  cases  of 
childbirth  the  sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of 
the  first  year  with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev. 
xii.  6),  an  exception  being  made  in  favour  of  the 
poor  who  might  present  the  same  offering  as  in  the 
preceding  case  (Lev.  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  22-24).     The 
purification  took  place  forty  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  son,  and  eighty   after   that  of  a  daughter,  the 
difference  in  the  intenral  being  based  on  physical 
considerations.     The  uncleannesses  already  specified 
were  comparatively  of  a  mild  character :  the  more 
severe  were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  a^ 
the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  conta- 
minating.    To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of 
(1.)  touching  a  corpse,  or  a  grave  (Num.  xix.  16). 
or  even  killing  a  man  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  19") ;  and 
(2.)  leprosy,  which  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews 
as  nothing  less  than  a  living  death.    The  ceremonies 
of  purification  in  the  first  of  these  two  c*es  are 
detailed  in  Num.  xix.     A  peculiar  kind  of  water, 
teimed  the  waier  of  uncleanness'^  (A.  V.  "water 
of  separation "),   was   prepared   in    the    following 
manner : — An  unblemished  red  heifer,  on  which  the 
yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by  the  eldest  son  of 
the  high-priest  outside  the  camp.     A  portion  of  its 
blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards  *•  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  rest  cf  it,  and  the  whole  of  the  carcase, 
including  even  its  dung,   were  then  burnt  in  the 
sight  of  the  officiating  priest,  together  with  cedar- 
wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.    The  ashes  were  collected 
by  a  clean  man  and  deposited  in  a  clean  place  out- 
side  the   camp.      Whenever  occasion   required,   a 
portion  of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with  spring  water  in 
a  jai',  and  the  unclean  pei'son  was  sprinkled  with  it 
OL  the  third,  and  again  on  the  seventh  day  after  the 
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coatraction  of  the  uncleanness.  Thnt  tlie  wat/?r  had 
an  expiatory  etriaicy,  is  implied  in  the  tenn  sin- 
Bffei-ing"  (A.  V.  "  piirilication  for  sin")  applied  to 
It  (Num.  xix.  9),  and  all  the  piiiiiculars  coiuiected 
with  its  preparation  had  a  symbolical  siguiHcanc* 
appropriate  to  the  object  sought.  The  sex  of  the 
ictim  (female,  and  hence  life-giving),  its  red  colour 
(llie  colour  of  blood,  the  seat  of  life),  its  unioipaired 
vigour  (never  having  borne  the  yoke),  its  youth, 
and  the  alisence  in  it  of  spot  or  blemish,  the  cedar 
and  the  hyssop  (possessing  the  qualities,  the  former 
of  incorruption,  the  latter  of  purity),  and  the 
scarlet  (again  the  colour  of  blood) — all  these  sym- 
bolized life  in  its  fulness  and  freshness  as  the  an- 
tidote of  death.  At  the  same  time  the  extreme 
virulence  of  the  uncleanness  is  taugiit  by  the  regu- 
lations that  the  victim  should  be  wholly  consumed 
outside  the  camp,  whereas  generally  certain  parts 
were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  oft'al  only  out- 
side the  camp  (comp.  Lev.  iv.  11,  12);  that  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  towards,  and  not  before  the 
sanctuary ;  that  the  officiating  minister  should  be 
neither  the  high-priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but 
the  presumptive  high-priest,  the  office  being  too 
impure  for  the  first,  and  too  important  for  the 
second;  that  even  the  priest  and  the  person  that 
burnt  the  heifer  were  rendered  unclean  by  reason 
of  their  contact  with  the  victim ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  purification  should  be  effected,  not  simply  by 
the  use  of  water,  but  of  water  mixed  with  ashes 
which  served  as  a  lye,  and  would  therefore  have 
peculiaily  cleansing  qualities. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more 
formal  proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch 
of  uncleanness.  The  rites  are  thus  described  in 
Lev.  xiv.  4-32: — The  priest  having  examined  the 
leper  and  pronounced  him  clear  of  his  disease,  took 
for  him  two  birds  "  alive  and  clean,"  with  cedar, 
scarlet,  and  hyssop.  One  of  the  birds  was  killed 
under  the  priest's  directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with 
spring  water,  into  which  its  blood  fell :  the  other, 
with  the  adjuncts,  cedar,  &c.,  was  dipped  by  the 
priest  into  the  mixed  blood  and  water,  and,  after 
the  unclean  person  had  been  seven  times  sprinkled 
with  the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to  fly  away 
"  into  the  open  field."  The  leper  then  washed 
himself  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.  The 
above  proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  first  stage  of  pmification.  A  proba- 
tionary interval  of  seven  days  was  then  allowed, 
which  period  the  leper  was  to  pass  "  abroad  out  of 
his  tent :"  "*  on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was 
repeated,  and  the  shaving  was  more  rigidly  per- 
formed, even  to  the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair. 
The  second  stage  of  the  purification  took  place  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  was  performed  "  before  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
•jon."  The  leper  brought  thither  an  oliering  con- 
sisting of  two  he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe- lamb,  fine 
fionr  mingled  with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil:  in  cases  of 
poverty  the  offering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb,  and 
two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.  The  priest 
slew  one  of  the  he-lambs  as  a  tresjiass-oflering,  and 
applied  a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right 

*  The  Rabbinical  explanation  of  this  was  in  conformity 
wltb  the  addition  in  the  Chaldee  version,  "  et  non  accedet 
ad  Uitns  uxcris  suae."  The  words  cannot,  however,  be  thus 
tiStrictecS :  they  are  desimed  to  mark  the  partial  restora- 
Uon  ot  t-e  leper— insid<   ;he  camp,  but  outside  his  tent. 
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thumb,  and  great  toe  of  the  riglit  foot  of  the  leper: 
he  next  sprinkled  a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times 
before  the  Lord,  applied  another  portion  of  it  to  th« 
parts  of  the  body  already  specified,  and  poured  the 
remainder  over  the  leper's  head.  The  other  he- 
lamb  and  the  ewe-lamb,  or  the  two  birds,  as  the 
case  might  be,  were  then  offered  as  a  sin-offering, 
and  a  burnt-oflering,  together  with  the  meat-ofl'er- 
ing.  The  signiricance  of  the  cedar,  the  scarlet,  and 
the  hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of  the  "  alive 
(full  of  life)  and  clean  "  condition  of  the  birds,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  case  previously  described.  The 
two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men  ;  the  second, 
before  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  communion 
with  God.  In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the 
one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolized 
the  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted. 
In  the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its  apclication  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecration  of 
priests  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symbolized  ;lie  re-dedi- 
cation of  the  leper  to  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purificatioTj 
of  a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
identical  with  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used 
for  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53). 

The  necessity  of  purification  was  extended  in  tha 
post-Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brasen  vessels  and  couches^ 
were  washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark 
vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals 
was  conducted  in  a  formal  manner  (Mark  vii.  '6\ 
and  minute  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  subject 
in  a  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yadaim.  Thes« 
ablutions  required  a  large  supply  of  water,  and 
hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast  no  less  than  six 
jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece,  prepared 
for  the  purpose  (John  ii.  6).  We  meet  with  refer- 
ences to  purification  after  childbirth  (Luke  ii.  22), 
and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Luke  xvii. 
14),  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  mixed  with  ashes 
being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case  (Heb.  ix.  13). 
What  may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of  unclean- 
ness in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves 
before  the  Passover  (John  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow 
(Acts  xxi.  24,  26),  we  are  not  informed ;  in  either 
case  it  may  have  been  contact  with  a  corpse,  though 
in  the  latter  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a 
general  purification  preparatory  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  vow. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is 
their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  uncleanness 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  events  of  childbirth  and  death 
(Thucyd.  iii.  104 ;  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  383),  and 
by  various  nations  to  the  case  of  sexual  intercourse 
(Herod,  i.  198,  ii.  64 ;  Pers.  ii.  16).  But  with  all 
these  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed :  no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the 
use  of  expiatory  ofTeiings  tc  discern  to  its  full  exlfr^t 
the  connexion  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  in- 
ward fount  of  impurity.  [W.  L.  B.] 


*  Various  opinions  are  held  with  regard  to  the  tenu 
■n-vyfj.rj.  The  meaning  "with  the  fist"  is  in  accorlanoe 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Rabbinical  usages,  the  hanil 
nsod  in  washing  the  other  being  closed  lest  the  palm  sboiiU 
contract  uncleanness  'n  the  act 
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PURIM  Cnn-IS:'  *powoJ:«'  Phunm:  also, 
Dnian  ^D^  (Esth.  k.  26,  si)  :  rffes  sortiiim),  the 

annual  lestival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pre- 
Bervation  of" the  Jews  in  Peisia  from  the  massacre 
with  which  they  were  threatened  through  the 
macliinations  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xi.  6,  §13).  [Esther.]  It  was  probably  called 
Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony.  Their  great  enemy 
Haman  appears  to  have  been  very  superstitious  and 
much  given  to  casting  lots  (Esth.  iii.  7).  They 
gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to  the  commemo- 
rative festival,  because  he  had  thrown  lots  to  ascer- 
tain what  day  would  be  auspicious  for  him  to  carry 
jjto  effect  the  bloody  decree  which  the  king  had 
ssued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix.  24). 

Tlie  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  regularly 
observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar.  But  if 
the  1 4th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferi-ed  till  the  next  day. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been 
the  ancient  mode  of  observance,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  occasion  something  of  the  dignity  of  a  national 
religious  festival.  The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  modern  usage  respecting  it  are  curious.  It 
is  stated  that  eighty-five  of  the  Jewish  elders  ob- 
jected at  first  to  the  institution  of  the  feast,  when 
it  was  proposed  by  Mordecai  (Jerus.  Gem.  Alcgillah 
— Lightfoot  on  John  x.  21).  A  preliminary  fast 
was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Esther,"  to  be 
observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of  the 
fast  which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed,  and 
which  she  enjoined,  through  Mordecai,  on  the  Jews 
of  Shushan  (Esth.  iv.  16).  If  the  13th  was  a 
Sabbath,  the  fast  was  put  back  to  the  fifth  day 
of  the  week  ;  it  could  not  be  held  on  the  sixth 
day,  because  those  who  might  be  engaged  in 
preparing  food  for  the  Sabbath  would  necessarily 
have  to  taste  the  dishes  to  prove  them.  According 
to  modern  custom,  as  soen  as  the  stars  begin  to 
appear,  when  the  14th  of  the  month  has  com- 
menced, candles  are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing, 
and  the  people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.'  After  a 
short  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the 
Book  of  Esther  commences.  The  book  is  w^ritten 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  on  a  roll  called  kot'  Hoxhv, 

"  the  Roll  "  (n^jp,  MegillahX^  The  reader  trans- 
lates the  text,  as  he  goes  on,  into  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  place,  and  makes  comments  on  parti- 
cular passages.  He  reads  in  a  histrionic  manner, 
suiting  his  tones  and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the 
subject  matter.  When  he  comes  to  the  name  of 
Haman  the  whole  congregation  cry  out,  "  May 
his  name  be  blotted  out,"  or  "  Let  the  name  of 
the  ungodly  perish."     At  the  same  time,  in  some 
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places,  the  boys  who  are  pi«ient  make  a  great 
noise  w^ith  their  hands,  with  mallets,  and  with 
pieces  of  wood  or  stone  on  which  they  have  written 
the  name  of  Haman,  and  which  they  rub  together 
so  as  to  obliterate  the  writing.  When  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  Haman  are  read  (ix.  7,  8,  9)  the 
reader  utters  them  witi  a  continuous  enunciation, 
so  as  to  make  them  into  one  word,  to  signify  that 
they  were  hanged  all  at  once.  When  the  Megillah 
is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
"  Cursed  be  Haman  ;  blessed  be  Mordecai ;  curstU 
be  Zoiesh  (the  wife  of  Haman 'i ;  blessed  be  Esther ; 
cursed  be  all  idolaters  ;  blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and 
blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The 
volume  is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  All  go  home 
and  partake  of  a  repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of 
milk  and  eggs.  In  the  morning  sei-vice  in  the 
synagogue,  on  the  14th,  after  the  prayers,  the  pas- 
sage is  read  from  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii.  8-16")  which 
relates  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  the  people 
of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  the  supposed  ancestor  o- 
Haman  (Esth.  iii.  1).  The  Megillah  is  then  read 
again  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  sanie 
responses  from  the  congregation,  as  on  the  preceding 
evening.  All  who  possibly  can  are  bound  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  Megillah — men,  women,  children, 
cripples,  invalids,  and  even  idiots — though  they 
may,  if  they  please,  listen  to  it  outside  the  syna- 
gogue (Mishna,  JRosh.  Hash.  iii.  7). 

The  14th  of  Adar,*  as  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than 
the  13th.  But  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue 
IS  over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 
Games  of  all  sorts  with  dancing  and  music  com- 
mence. In  the  evening  a  quaint  diamatic  enter- 
tainment, the  subject  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place,  and  men  fre- 
quently put  on  female  attire,  declaring  that  the 
festivities  of  Purim,  according  to  Esth.  ix.  22,  sus- 
pend the  law  of  Dent.  xxii.  5,  which  forbids  one  sex 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then 
follows,  sometimes  with  a  fi-ee  indulgence  of  wine, 
both  unmixed  and  mulled.  According  to  the  Gemara 
(Megillah,  vii.  2),  "  tenetur  homo  in  festo  Purim  eo 
usque  inebriari,  ut  nullum  discrimen  norit,  inter  ma- 
ledictionem  Hamanis  et  benedictionem  Mardochaei."  * 

On  the  15th  the  rejoicing  is  contmued,  and  gifts, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sweetmeats  and  other  eatables, 
are  interchanged.  Ofl"erings  for  the  poor  are  also 
made  by  all  who  can  affoi-d  to  do  so,  in  proportion 
to  their  means  (Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 

When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be  doubled,  in 
the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  was  repeated  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adai-. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  tt 
associate  the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and 
Amalekites  in  the  curses  of  the  synagogue. 8     Hence 


*  The  word  "I-IQ  (pur)  is  Persian.  In  the  modern 
language,  it  takes  the  form  of  pdreh,  and  ".'  is  cognate 
with  pars  and  part  (Gesen.  Thes.).    It  Is  explained,  Esth. 

lit  7  and  ix.  24,  by  the  Hebrew  7^1  il  ;  icAijpoi ;  soites. 

»  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  corgecture  of 
the  editor  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (approved  by 
firotius,  in  Esth.  iii.  7,  and  by  Schleusiier,  Lex.  in  LXX. 
s.  ipoupat)  is  correct,  and  that  the  reading  should  be 
*ovpat.  In  like  manner,  the  modern  editors  of  Josephus 
Cave  changed  ^povpaioL  into  <I>ovpatoi  (Ant.  xi.  6,  ^13). 
The  tld  editors  imagined  that  Josephus  connected  the 
word  with  <^povpilv. 

e  'I'his  service  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  former  times 
an  the  I5th  in  walled  towns,  but  on  the  14th  in  the  couatry 
iod  iinwaJ'td  towua  according  to  Kuln.  Ix.  i«,  ip 


d  Five  books  of  the  0.  T.  (Kuth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  and  Lamentations)  are  designated  by  the  Rab- 
binical writers  "  the  Five  Rolls,"  because,  as  it  would 
seem,  they  used  to  be  written  in  separate  volumes  for  th« 

use  of  the  synagogue  (Gesen.  Thes.  s.  ??5).  [Estheb, 
Book  of.] 

«  It  is  called  17  MapSoxaixi)  ^M-f'p".  2  Mace.  xv.  36. 

f  Buxtorf  remarks  on  this  passage :  "  Hoc  est,  nesciat 
supputare  uumerum  qui  e.\  singularum  vocum  Uteris  ex- 
struitur:  nam  literae  >3T1D  "1112  et  |0n  IIIK  ir 
Gematria  eundem  numerum  conficiunt.  Perinde  est  a( 
Ri  diceretur,  posse  illos  in  tantum  bil>ere,  ut  quiiiqui 
maniis  digitos  numerare  amplius  non  possint." 

«  Sec  CoA.  Thtodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  viil.  18:  "  Jncbcos 
quodam  le>tivitat.ls  suae  solemni,  Aman,  ad  pocMC  quoa 
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probably  Mose  U:.  jiopulurity  of  the  feast  M  Pnriu* 
m  those  iges  iu  wliiili  the  teeiiug  of  eiia  ty  was  so 
strongly  mauitiBsted  lietweeii  Jrws  and  Illiiistians. 
Seveial  Jewish  ])ioverbs  ai'e  pie.ser\  3d  which 
Btrikiugly  show  tlie  way  in  wliich  Fuiini  was 
regarded,  such  •\s,  "  The  Temple  may  fail,  but 
Punm  never ;"  "  The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not 
the  Megillali."  It  was  said  that  no  books  would 
survive  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  except  the  Law 
and  the  Megillah.  This  affection  for  the  book  and 
the  festival  connected  with  it  is  the  moie  leraark- 
able  beciiuse  the  events  on  which  they  are  founded 
affected  only  an  exiled  portion  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  because  there  was  so  much  in  them  to  shock 
tlie  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was  in 
Datriarchal  times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new 
and  full  moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally 
the  full  moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passover  was 
that  of  Nisan,  and  Tabernacles  that  of  Tisri. 

It  was  suggested  first  by  Kepler  that  the  topr'^ 
Twv  'lovSaiwv  of  John  v.  1,  was  the  feast  of 
Purim.  The  notion  has  been  confidently  espoused 
by  Petavius,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Wieseler,  Winer, 
and  Auger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  proved 
the  point  beyond  contradiction),  and  is  favoured 
by  Alford  and  Ellicott.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  opi- 
nion of  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and  most  of  the  Fathers, 
which  was  taken  up  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza, 
and  EWngel,  that  the  feast  was  Pentecost,  and  that 
3f  Cocceius,  that  it  was  Tabernacles  (which  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  reading  of  one  inferior  MS.),  are 
precluded  by  the  general  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  especially  by  John  iv.  35  (assuming  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given  were 
spoken  in  seed-time)  >>  compared  with  v.  1.  The 
interval  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  these  texts 
could  scarcely  have  extended  beyond  Nisan.  The 
choice  is  thus  left  between  Purim  and  the  Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep 
the  festival ;  (6)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our 
Lord  would  have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial 
nonour  to  a  festival  which  appears  to  have  had  but 
a  very  small  religious  element  in  it,  and  which 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  means  of  keeping 
alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge  and  hatred.  It 
is  alleged  on  the  other  hand  that  our  Lord's  attend- 
ing the  feast  would  be  in  harmony  with  His  deep 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  people, 
which  went  further  than  His  merely  "  fulfilling  all 
righteousness"  in  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  nan-ative  of 
St.  John  is  best  made  out  by  supposing  that  the  inci- 
ilent  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  occurred  at  the  festival 
which  was  characterised  by  showing  kindness  to  the 
poor,  and  that  our  Lord  was  induced,  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  then  evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem 
till  the  Passover,  mentioned  John  vi.  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  the   Passover  with  tlie  feast  in 
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iatn  recordatlonem  incendere,  et  crucls  adsiraulatam 
Bpeciem  in  conteniptu  (Jhristianae  fidei  sacrilega  mente 
exurere,  Pi-ovinciarum  Kectores  prohibea;it :  iie  locis  suis 
Bdelaostrae  signiim  imniisceaul,  sed  riius  sues  infra  con- 
temptum  Christianas  legis  letineaiit,  amissuri  sine  diibio 
pennissa  hactenus,  nisi  ab  illicitis  temperaverint." 

^  This  supposition  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
weakened  by  our  taking  as  a  proverb  TeTpafiijro!  ia-Tiv 
«a:  6  Oepio-fibs  epxerat.  ^VTietlier  tlie  expression  was  sucii 
cr  not  it  surely  adds  point  to  our  Lord's  words,  If  we 
3::}>pose  the  figurative  language  to  have  beea  suggusud 
VGU  II. 


qnestiun  has  been  imaintained  by  l-cnaeu;,  Euseiiius. 
aud  TheodoK't,  and,  in  modern  '.  i^es,  by  Liilher, 
S(;aliger,  Grotius,  Hengstenberg,  Gf  ess  well,  Neander 
Tholuck,  liobinsor,  and  the  majority  of  commen- 
tators. The  pnnc-pal  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
(a)  the  omission  of  the  article,  invslving  the  impro 
bability  that  the  great  festival  of  the  year  should 
be  spoken  of  as  "  a  t;ast  of  the  Jews ;"  {b)  that  as 
our  Lord  did  not  go  up  to  the  Passover  nientionod 
John  vi.  4,  He  must  have  absented  himself  from 
Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  »  half,  that  is,  fill  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vij.  2).  Against  tiiese 
points  it  is  contended,  that  t)ie  application  of  eopiTj 
without  the  article  to  the  Paijiover  is  countenanced 
by  Matt,  xxvii.  15  ;  Luke  xxiii.  17  (comp.  John  xviii. 
39) ;  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  His  staying 
away  from  Jerusalem  for  a  longer  period  than  usual 
that  "  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  "  (John  vii.  1  ; 
cf.  V.  18);  that  this  long  period  safiofactorily  ac- 
counts for  the  surprise  expressed  by  His  brethren 
(John  vii.  3),  and  that,  as  it  was  evidently  His 
custom  to  visit  Jerusalem  once  a  year,  He  went  up 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2)  instead  of  going 
to  the  Passover. 

On  the  whole,  the  only  real  objection  to  the 
Passover  seems  to  be  the  want  of  the  article  before 
kopTT]}  That  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
will  not  justify  our  regarding  the  omission  as  ex- 
pressing emphasis  on  any  general  ground  of  usage, 
is  proved  by  Winer  (Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  dialect. 
iii.  19).  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulty  is 
no  small  one,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  grave  objections  which  lie  against 
the  feast  of  Purim. 

The  arguments  on  one  side  are  best  set  forth  by 
Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v.  1,  by  KepAei 
{Eclogue  Chronicae,  Francfort,  1615),  and  by  Anger 
{de  temp,  in  Act.  Apost.  i.  24)  ;  those  on  the  other 
side,  by  Robinson  {Harmony,  note  on  the  Secona 
Passover),  and  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  §143.  See 
also  Lightfoot,  Kuincel,  and  Tholuck,  on  John  v.  1  ; 
andGresswell,  Diss.  viii.  vol.  ii. ;  Ellicott,  Lect.  135. 

SeeCarpzov,  App.  Crit.  iii.  11 ;  Reland.  Ant.  iv. 
9  ;  Schickart,  Parim  sice  Bacchanalia  Jitdaeoruin 
(Crit.  Sac.  iii.  col.  1184)  ;  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jucl.  xxix. 
The  Mishnical  treatise,  Megilla,  contains  directions 
respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  sliould  be 
written  out  aud  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with 
other  matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  Stauben^ 
La  Vie  Juive  en  Alsace ;  MiUs,  British  Jews, 
p.  188.  [S.  C] 

PUESE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  journey 
were  provided  with  a  bag  (variously  termed  cti, 
tseror,  and  charit),  in  which  they  carried  their 
money  (Gen.  xlii.  35 ;  Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20 ;  Is. 
xlvi.  6),  and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  theii 
weights  (Deut.  xxv.  13 ;  Mic.  vi.  11).  This  bag  is 
described  in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  fiaKavTioy 
(peculiar  to  St.  Luke,  x.  4,  xii.  33,  xxii.  35,  36), 
and  yK(ii(Tff6K0fi.ov  (peculiar  to  St.  John,   xii.  6, 


by  what  was  actnally  going  on  in  the  fields  before  tlie  eyes 
of  Himself  and  His  hearers. 

>  'I'ischendorf  inserts  the  article  in  his  text,  and  Wiasr 
allows  that  there  is  much  authority  in  its  favour,  tut 
the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  be  such,  that  the  insertioL' 
of  the  article  in  later  MSS.  may  be  more  easily  accounted 
tor  than  its  omission  in  the  older  ones. 

"  D''3,  "lilV.  a"J  tDnn.  The  last  occurs  cnly  in 
2  K.  v.  'ja  "bags;"  Is.  iii.  22,  A.  V  '  crispip;;-piD«." 
Tlio  latter  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  longroiii;d  funn  ol 
the  parse. 
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liii.  29).  The  foi-mer  is  a  claseicnl  torm  (Plat. 
Canvio.  p.  1 IVO.  E.  ffvaira(na  PaXavTia)  :  the  latter 
Is  eonnect<>d  with  the  classical  yXaicraoKoixuov, 
"vliich  onoinally  meant  the  bng  in  which  musicians 
carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their  instruments.  In 
the  LXX.  the  term  is  applied  to  the  chest  for  the 
cfferings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11), 
and  w.ii  hence  adopted  by  St.  John  to  describe  the 
common  puree  carried  by  the  disciples.  The  girdle 
also  ser\ed  as  a  purse,  and  hence  the  term  ^a!v^^ 
03curs  in  Matt.  x.  9,  Mark  vi.  8.  [Girdle.] 
Ladies  wore  ornamental  purses  (Is.  iii.  23).  The 
Kabbinists  foi-bade  any  one  passing  through  the 
Temple  with  sticlc,  shoes,  and  pui-se,  these  three 
being  the  indications  of  travelling  (Mishn.  Berach. 
y.  §5).  [W.  L.  B.] 

PUT,  1  Chr.  i.  8 ;  Nah.  iii.  9.     [Phut.] 

PUTE'OLT  iXlorloXoi)  appeai-s  alike  in  Josephus 
(  Vit.  3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  xviii.  7,  §2)  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (^x.xvii.  13)  in  its  characteristic 
position  under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  y'ti.  as 
the  great  landing-place  of  travellers  to  Italy  from 
the  Levant,  and  as  the  harbour  to  which  the  Alex- 
andrian corn-ships  brought  their  cargoes.  These 
two  features  of  the  place  in  fact  coincided  ;  for  in 
that  day  the  movements  of  travellers  by  sea  de- 
pended on  merehant^vessals.  Puteoli  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  very  great  importance.  We  can- 
not elucidate  this  better  than  by  saying  that  the 
celebrated  bay  which  is  now  "  the  bay  of  Naples," 
and  in  early  times  was  "  the  bay  of  Cumae,"  was 
then  called  "  Sinus  Puteolanus."  The  city  was  at 
tlie  north-e<istern  angle  of  the  bay.  Close  to.it  was 
Baiae,  one  of  the  most  feshionable  of  the  Roir.^n 
watering-places.  The  emperor  Caligula  once  built  a 
ridiculous  bridge  between  the  two  towns ;  and  the 
remains  of  it  must  have  been  conspicuous  when  St. 
Paul  laudetl  at  Puteoli  in  the  Alexandrian  ship  which 
■brought  him  from  Jlalta.  [Castor  and  Pollux  ; 
Meltta;  Rhegium  ;  Syracuse.]  In  illustration 
of  the  arrival  here  of  the  corn-ships  we  may  refer 
to  Seneca  {Ep.  77)  and  Suetonius  (Octav.  98). 

The  earlier  name  of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower 
part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  was  Dicaearchia  ;  and  this 
name  continued  to  be  used  to  a  late  period.  Josephus 
uses  it  in  two  of  the  passages  above  referred  to :  in 
the  third  (Vit.  3)  he  speaks  of  himself  'alter  the 
shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  had  recently  gone 
through)  as  SiatroSels  us  rr/i/  AiKaiapxiav^  ^v 
UotiSKous  'ItoAoI  KaKovffiv.  So  Philo,  in  de- 
scribing the  curious  interview  which  he  and  his 
fellow  Jewish  ambassadore  had  here  with  Caligula, 
uses  the  old  name  [Leijat.  ad  Caiuin,  ii.  521).  ^The 
word  Puteoli  was  a  true  Roman  name,  and  arose 
(whether  a  puteis  or  a  puteiido)  from  the  strong 
mineral  spiings  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
place.  Its  Roman  history  may  be  said  to  have 
liegun  with  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  rose  con- 
tinually into  greater  importance,  from  the  causes 
above  mentioned.  No  part  of  the  Campanian  shore 
was  more  frequented.  Tiie  associations  of  Puteoli 
with  historical  personages  are  very  numerous. 
Scipio  sailed  from  hence  to  Spain,  ("^cero  had  a 
villa  (his  "  Puteolanum  ")  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  Nero  planned  tlie  murder  of  his  mother. 
Vespa-sian  gave  to  this  city  peculiar  privileges,  and 
here  Hadrian  w;is  buried.  In  the  5th  "century 
5'uteoii  was  ravaged  both  by  Al.iric  and  Genseric, 
and  it  never  alt<^r>vaids  lecovcred  its  former  emi- 
OMice.  It  is  now  a  fourtli-rate  Itdian  town,  still 
retaining  the  name  of  Pozzuoh 


PYGAKG 

In  connexion  with  St.  Paul  s  cioTemeE.  s,  Wi 
must  notice  its  communications  in  Nero  3  relga 
iiong  the  mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast-i'oad 
leading  northwards  to  Smuessa  was  not  made  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road 
leading  to  Capua,  and  there  joining  the  App.an 
Way.  [Appii  Forum  ;  Three  Taver^js.]  The 
remains  of  this  road  may  be  traced  at  intervals ; 
and  thus  the  Apostle's  route  can  be  followed  almo.st 
step  by  step.  We  should  also  notice  the  fact  that 
there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might 
be  sure  of  this  from  its  mercantile  impoitance;  but 
we  are  positively  infoimed  of  it  by  Josephus  {Ant 
xvii.  12,  §1)  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of  the  pre- 
tended Herod-Alexander  to  Augustus ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance shows  how  natural  it  was  that  the 
Apostle  shoulii  find  Christian  "  brethren "  there 
immediately  on  landing. 

The  remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable.  The 
aqueduct,  the  reservoirs,  portions  (probably)  of 
baths,  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  which  ailbrds  very  curious  in- 
dications of  changes  of  level  in  the  soil,  are  all  well 
worthy  of  notice.  But  our  chief  interest  here  is  con 
centrated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  which 
is  formed  of  the  concrete  called  Pozzolana,  and  six- 
teen of  the  piers  of  which  still  remain.  No  Rowan 
harbour  has  left  so  solid  a  memorial  of  itself  as  this 
one  at  which  St.  Paul  landed  in  Italy.   [J.  S.  H.] 

PU'TIEL  (Sn'^DIS:  ^ovri-hx:  Phutiel).  One 
of  the  daughters  of  Putiel  was  wife  of  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron,  and  mother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  vi.  25). 
Though  he  does  not  appear  again  in  the  Bible 
records,  Putiel  has  some  celebrity  in  more  modern 
Jewish  traditions.  They  identify  him  with  Jethro 
the  Midianite,  "  who  fatted  the  caivc-.  for  idolatrous 
worship"  (Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Ex.  vi.  25; 
Gemara  of  Sota  by  W;'gpnseil,  viii.  §6).  What  are 
the  grounds  for  the  tradition  or  for  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  Jethro  is  not  obvious.  [G.] 

PYGARG  ( pC'^,  dishon :  irvyapyos :  pyg- 
argiis)  occurs  only  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  clean 
animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dishon,  the 
name  apparently  of  some  species  of  antelope,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  it.  The  Greek 
■:rvyapyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a  "  white  rump," 
and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  name  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  Aelian  (vii.  19)  also 
mentions  the  irvyapyos,  but  gives  no  more  than  the 
name  ;  comp.  also  Juvenal  {Sat.  ii.  138).  It  is 
usual  to  identify  the  pi/garg  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  with  the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  &c. 
{Addax  nasomacnlatiis)  ;  but  we  cannot  regard  this 
point  as  satisfactorily  settled.  In  the  first  place, 
this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all  the  required 
characteristic  implied  by  its  name ;  and,  in  the 
second,  there  is  much  reason  for  believing,  with 
RiippeU  {Atlas  zu  der  Beise  im  Nord.  Afrik, 
p.  21),  and  Hamilton  Smith  (GriHith's  Cuvier's 
Anim.  King.  iv.  193),  that  the  AdJa:i;  is  identical 
with  the  Strepsiceros  of  Pliny  (iV.  H.  xi.  37), 
which  animal,  it  must  be  observed,  the  Roman  na- 
turalist distinguishes  from  the  pygargus  i  viii.  53). 
Indeed  we  may  regard  the  identity  of  the  Addax  and 
Pliny's  Strepsiceros  as  established  ;  for  when  this 
species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length  raliscovered 
by  Hemprich  and  Riipjiell,  it  was  found  to  be  called 
by  the  Arabic  name  of  akas  or  adas,  the  veiy  name 
which  Pliny  gives  as  the  local  one  of  his  Strepsiceros. 
The pygarg'i-s,  therefore,  must  lie  sought  for  in  some 
rjiimal  diUereut  from  the  addax.    There  are  sevenJ 
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»ntelopes  which  have  the  cliaracteri.sti(i  white  croup 
requin'd  ;  many  of  wiiich,  however,  are  inhabitants 
of  Soiith  Africa,  such  ;is  the  Spring-boi<  (^biittZo/'cas 
tuohore)  and  the  Bonte-bok  {Vaiiidlis  py<jw<j'i). 
VVe  are  inclined  to  consider  the  irvyapyos,  or 
PyH^'Vxs,  as  a  generic  name  to  denote  any  of  the 
■white-rumped  antelopes  of  North  Africa,  Syria,  &c., 
such  as  the  Ariel  gazelle  (Antilope  Arabica,  Hem- 
prich),  the  Isabella  gazelle  {Gazella  Isabellina)  ; 
perhaps  too  the  mohr,  both  of  Abyssinia  ((?.  Soem- 
rnermjii)  and  of  Western  Africa  ((?.  Mohr),  may 
be  included  uuder  the  term.  Whether,  however, 
the  LXX.  and  V^ulg.  are  correct  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  dishoii  is  another  question  ;  but  there 
is  no  collateral  evidence  of  any  kind  beyond  the 
authority  of  the  two  most  important  versions  to 
aid  us  in  our  investigation  of  this  word,  of  which 
v:irioLis  etymologies  have  been  given  from  which 
nothing  deriuite  can  be  learnt.  [W.  H.] 
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(Pterocles  alchnta),  fieqnont  in  the  Bible-lands,  i: 
aiso  included  under  the  term  ;  se<!  \V\\\e\{Bl!il.  Real- 
trort.  ii.  772);  Uosenmiiller  (Not.  ad  llieroz.  ii 
649);  Faber  (ad  Hartner,  ii.  p.  442);  Geseniui 
{Thes.  s.  V.  ^?C^').  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Ha^sel- 
quist  as  the  authority  for  believing  that  the  Kata 
(Sand-grouse)  is  denoted  :  this  traveller,  however, 
was  ratlier  inclined  to  believe,  with  some  of  the 
wiiters  named  above,  that  "  locusts "  and  not 
birds,  are  to  be  understood  (p.  443) ;  and  it  is 
dillicult  to  make  :ut  what  he  means  by  Tetrao 
Israelitarum.  Linnaeus  supposed  he  intended  by  it 
the  common  "  quail :"  in  one  pai'agraph  he  states 
that  the  Arabians  call  a  bird  "  of  a  greyish  colour 
and  less  than  our  partridge,"  by  the  name  of  Katta. 
He  adds  "  An  Selaw  ?"  This  cannot  be  the  Pte- 
rocles alchata. 
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opTvyoiJ.r)Tpa :  coturnix).  Various  opinions  have 
been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  denoted  by 
the  Heb.  seldv,  which  on  two  distinct  occasions  was 
supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  see  Ex. 
xvi.  13,  on  which  occasion  the  people  were  between 
Sin  and  Sinai ;  and  Num.  xi.  31,  32,  when  at  the 
station  named  in  consequence  of  the  judgment  which 
befel  them,  Kibroth-hattaavah.  That  the  Heb.  word 
is  coiTectly  rendered  "  quails,"  is  we  think  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  notwithstimding  the  ditTerent  in- 
terpretations which  have  been  assigned  to  it  by 
several  writers  of  eminence.  Ludolf,  for  instance,  an 
author  of  high  repute,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  seldv  were  locusts ;  see  his  Dissertatio  de 
Locustis,  cum  Diatriba,  &c.,  Franc,  ad  Moen. 
1694.  His  opinion  has  been  fully  advocated  and 
adopted  by  Patrick  {Comment.  onNum.  xi.  31,  32)  ; 
the  Jews  in  Arabia  also,  as  we  leani  from  Niebuhr 
{Beschreib.  von  Arab.  p.  172),  '-are  convinced  that 
the  birds  which  the  Israelites  ate  in  such  numbers 
were  only  clouds  of  locusts,  and  they  laugh  at  trhose 
translators  who  suppose  that  they  found  quails 
where  quails  v/ere  never  seen."  Rudbeck  [Ichthi/ol. 
Bibl.  Spec,  i.)  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  selav 
meaning  "  flying-fish,"  some  species  of  the  genus 
Exocetus  ;  Michaelis  at  one  time  held  the  same 
opinion,  but  afterwards  properly  abandoned  it  (see 
Rosenmiiller,  Not.  ad  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  649). 
A  later  writer,  Ehrenberg  {Geograph.  Zeit.  ix.  85), 
from  having  observed  a  number  of  "  flying-fish  " 
(gurnards,  of  the  genus  Trigla  of  Oken,  Dactylo- 
j)terus  of  modern  icthyologists),  lying  de;id  on  the 
shore  near  Elim,  believed  that  this  was  the  food  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  named  the  fish 
"  Trigla  Israelitarum."  Hermann  von  ler  Hardt 
Bupposed  that  the  locust  bird  {Pastor  Roscus),  was 
intended  by  selAv  ;  in  \  recently  Mr.  Forster  (  Voice 
of  Israel,  p.  98),  has  advanced  an  opinion  that 
"  red  geese  "  of  the  genus  Casarca  are  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  Hebrew  term ;  a  similar  explanation 
has  been  suggested  by  Stanley  {S.  (^  P.  p.  82 )  and 
adopted  by  Tennent  {Ceylon,  i.  487  note) :  this  is 
apparently  an  old  conceit,  for  Patrick  {Numb.  xi.  31) 
alludes  to  such  an  explanation,  but  we  have  been 
ivnable  to  trace  it  to  its  origin.  Some  \7riler«, 
while  thof  hold  that  the  original  word  denotes 
"onnils."  aj'ecf  opinion  that  a  species  :.f  Sand-grouic 


Ptcroclea  aichata. 

The  View  taken  by  Ludolf  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  very  few  words.  The  expression  in  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  27  of  "  feathered  fowl"  (?)33  ?]iy),  which 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  seldv,  clearly  denotes 
some  bird,  and  Ludolf  quite  fails  to  prove  that  it 
may  include  winged  insects  ;  again  thei'e  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that 
seldv  can  ever  signify  any  "  locust,"  this  term  being 
used  in  the  Arabic  and  the  cognate  languages  to 
denote  a  "  quail."  As  to  any  species  of  "  flying- 
fish,"  whether  belonging  to  the  genus  Dactylo- 
pterus,  or  to  that  of  Exocetus,  being  intended,  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  "  flying-fish"  are 
quite  unable  to  sustain  their  flight  above  a  few 
hundred  yards  at  the  most,  and  never  could  have 
been  taken  in  the  Red  Sea  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
supply  the  Isi-aelitish  host.  The  interpretation  of 
selav  by  "  wild  geese,"  or  "  wild  cranes,"  or  any 
"  wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  Casarca, 
with  which  Mr.  Forster  identifies  the  sSlav,  is  the 
C.  riitila,  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  Mallard, 
which  ca'i  by  no  means  answer  the  supposed  requi- 
site of  stmiding  three  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
"  The  large  red-legged  cranes,"  of  which  Professor 
Stanley  speaks,  are  evidently  white  storks  {Ciconia 
alba),  and  would  fulfil  the  condition  as  to  height ;  but 
the  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite  could  ever 
have  done  more  than  have  twisted  it.  With  respect  tn 
the  Pterocles  alcliata,  neither  it,  nor  indeal  any  other 
species  of  the  genus,  can  square  with  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  seldv  ;  the  Sand-grouse  are  birds  ot 
strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and  nevei 
could  have  been  captured  in  any  numbers  by  the 
Israelitish  multitudes.  We  much  question, mcrejvei. 
W  hether  the  prople  would  have  eaten  to  excess  —  foi 
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so  much  the  expression  translated  "  fully  satisfied" 
,'P.s.  Ixxviii.  29)  implies — of  tne  Hesh  of  this  bird, 
for,  accordins;  to  the  testimony  of  travellers  from 
Dr.  Russell  {Nist.  of  Aleppo,  ii.  194,  2nd  ed.)  down 
to  obseiTars  of  to-da;^,  the  riesh  of  the  Sand -grouse 
is  hard  and  tasteless.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
seldv  ©f  the  Pentateuch  and  the  105th  Ps.  denotes 
the  common  "quail"  (Coturnix  dactylisonans), 
and  no  tther  bird.  In  the  first  place,  the  Heb.  word 
1'*?tJ'  is  unquestionably  identical  with  the  Arabic 

salwA  iiSU^jm),  a  "  quail."  According  to  Schul- 
tens  {Orig.  Heh.  i.  231)  the  Heb.  H^  is  derived 
from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  be  fat ;"  the  round  plump 
fonn  of  the  quail  is  eminently  suitable  to  this 
etymology ;  indeed  its  fatness  is  proverbial.  The 
objections  which  have  been  urged  by  Patrick  and 
others  against  "  quails "  being  intended  are  very 
easily  refuted.  The  expression,  "  as  it  were  two 
cubits  (high)  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Num. 
xi.  31)  is  explained  by  the  LXX.,  by  the  Vulg., 
and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §5),  to  refer  to  the 
height  at  which  the  quails  tlew  above  the  ground, 
in  their  exhausted  condition  from  theii  long  flight. 
As  to  the  enoiTnous  quantities  which  ic^^  least  suc- 
cessful Israelite  is  said  to  have  taken,  viz.  "  ten 
homere,''  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two  days,  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  "  homers " 
here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly  the  measure  of 
that  name,  but  simply  "  a  heap:"  this  is  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  versions 
of  Saadias  and  Erpenius,  in  Num.  xi.  31. 

The  quail  migrates  in  immense  numbers,  see 
Pliny  (//.  N.  X.  23),  and  Tournefort  (  Voyage,  i. 
329),  who  says  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  these  birds.  Col.  Sykes  states  that  such 
quantities  were  once  caught  in  Capri,  near  Naples, 
as  to  have  afforded  the  bishop  no  small  share 
of  his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence  he  has 
been  called  Bishop  of  Quails.  The  same  writer 
mentions  also  {Trans.  Zool.  Sac.  ii.)  that  160,000 
quails  have  been  netted  in  one  season  on  this  little 
island;  according  to  Temminck  100,000  have  been 
taken  near  Nettuno,  in  one  day.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large 
quantities  of  these  biids,  as  they  are  known  to 
arrive  at  places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted 
by  their  tligiit  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  by  the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i.  p.  82, 
ed.  Dindorf)  ;  Prosper  Alpinus  {liermn  Aegypt. 
iv.  1);  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  1,  §5).  Sykes  (/.  c), 
says  '•  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the  shores  of 
Provence  so  fatigued  that  tor  the  first  iivf  days 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  t;iken  by  the  hand." 
The  Israelites  "  spread  the  quails  round  about 
ihe  camp ;"  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
them.  The  Egyptians  similarly  prepared  these 
birds:  see  Herodotus  (ii.  77),  and  Maillet  {Lettres 
sur  I'Egypte,  ix.  p.  21,  iv.  p.  130).  The  expression 
"  quails  from  the  sea,"  Num.  xi.  31,  must  not  be 
restricted  to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the 
sea  as  their  stai'ting  point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to 
iihow  the  direction  from  which  they  weie  coming  ; 
the  quails  were,  at  the  time  ofthe  event  narrated  in 
the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of  migra- 
tion northwards,  an  interesting  proof,  as  Col.  Sykes 
has  remarked,  of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct 


»  "  On  two  successive  year?  1  obstrved  enormous  fllghW 
of  quails  on  the  N.  coasi  ot  Algeria,  which  arrived  from 
the  isotitb  in  ihe  iiight,  juid  were  at  daybreak  in  such  nuni- 
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through  some  3300  years ;  the  flight  which  fed  tlit 
multitudes  at  Kibioth-hatUuivah  might  have  stalled 
from  Southern  Egypt  and  crossed  the  Red  Sea  near 
Ras  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the  gulf  of  Akabah  into 
Arabia  Petraea.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  time 
specified,  "  it  was  at  even "  that  they  began  lo 
arrive  ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  continued  to  come  all 
the  night.  Many  observers  have  recorded  that  the 
quail  migiates  by  night,  though  this  is  denied  by 
Col.  Montagu  {Omithol.  Diet.  art.  '  Quail '),»  The 
flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an  agreeable  quality,  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  be  heating,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths  that  occurred 
from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilderness  resulted 
partly  from  these  birds  feeding  on  hellelxire  (Pliny, 
H.  N.  X.  23)  and  other  poisonous  plants ;  see 
Winer,  Bib.  Realwh.  ii.  773  ;  but  this  is  exceedingly 
improbable,  although  the  immoderate  gratification 
of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month 
(Num.  xi.  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot  climate,  arid 
in  the  case  of  a  people  who  at  the  time  of  the  wan- 
derings rarely  tasted  flesh,  might  have  induced  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  "  The  plague  "  seems  to  have 
been  diiectly  sent  upon  the  people  by  God  as  a 
punishment  for  their  munnurings,  and  perhaps  is 
not  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to  be  attributed  to 
natural  causes. 


Cotumtx  vuigarts. 

The  quail  {Coturnix  dactylisonans),  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  known  to  migrate,  has  a  very 
wide  geographical  range,  being  found  in  China, 
India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  England,  and, 
according  to  Temrr.inok,  in  .laran.  See  Col.  Sykes's 
paper  on  "  The  Quails  and  Hemipodii  of  India  " 
{Trans,  of  Zool.  Sac.  ii.). 

The  oprvyo/xriTpa  of  the  LXX.  should  not  be 
passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  bird  is  iniended  by  this  tei'm  as 
used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  [yiygometra) ;  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  Ais  bird  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  on  Natural  History  just  men- 
tioned, the  ortygometra  precedes  the  quail  in  it: 
migrations,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  to  the  flight. 
Some  ornithologists,  as  Belon  and  Fleming  (Brit. 
Anim.  p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term  to  the  "  Land- 
rail "  {Crex  pratensis),  the  Roi  des  I  failles  of  the 
French,    Re   di  Quaglie  of  the  Italians,   and    the 


Mrs  through  the  plains,  that  Bcoresof  sportsmen  had  only 
tu  snoot  as  fast  as  they  cculd  reload  "  (H.  B  TrIstraiiO 
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t^'ni:h;*l-K6iiig  of  tho  (Germans,  but  with  what 
rea'OH  wu  are  unable  to  say  ;  jjrobably  the  LXX. 
use  the  term  as  a  synonym  of  ootu|,  or  to  express 
the  good  condition  in  which  the  birds  were,  for 
llesychius  explains  6prvyoixT}Tpa  by  opTii|  virep- 
ucyf6r)s,  i.  e.  "  a  quail  of  large  size." 

Thus,  in  point  of  etymology,  zoology,  history, 
and  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  impoiiant  old 
Versions,  we  have  as  complete  a  chain  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  Quiiil  being  the  true  representative 
of  the  Selao  as  can  possibly  be  required.      [W.  H.] 

QUAR'TUS  {Kovapros  :  Qnartus),  a  Christian 
of  Corinth,  whose  salutations  St.  Paul  sends  to  the 
brethren  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  23).  There  is  the  usual 
tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ultimately  became  bishop 
of  Berytus  (Tillemont,  i.  334).       '      [E.  H— s.] 

QUATERNION  (reTpaSioj/:  quatemio),  a 
military  term,  signifying  a  guard  of  four  soldiers, 
two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
prisoner,  while  the  other  two  kept  watch  outside 
the  door  of  his  cell  (Vegetius,  De  Re  mil.  iii.  8  ; 
Polyb.  vi.  33,  §7).  Peter  was  delivered  over  to 
four  such  bo<lies  of  four  (Acts  xii.  4),  each  of  which 
took  charge  of  him  for  a  single  watch  of  the 
night.  [W.  L.  B.] 

QUEEN  (nS^O;  bv^  \  TXyil).  Of  the  three 
Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of  "  queen  " 
in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen- 
regnant ;  the  first  and  second  equally  to  a  queen- 
consort,  without,  however,  implying  the  dignity 
which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that  position  ; 
and  the  third  to  the  qneen-mother,  to  whom  that 
dignity  is  transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The  ety- 
mological force  of  the  words  accords  with  their 
application.  Malcah  is  the  feminine  of  melech, 
"  king;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first  sense  to  the  queen 
of  Sheba  (1  K.  x.  1),  and  in  its  second  to  the  wives 
of  the  first  rank,  as  distinguished  from  the  concu- 
bines, in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i.  9  rl.,  vii.  1  ff.  ; 
Cant.  vi.  8) :  the  term  "  princesses "  is  similarly 
used  in  1  K.  xi.  3.  Shegal  simply  means  "  wife ;" 
it  is  applied  to  Solomon's  bride  (Ps.  xlv.  9),  and  to 
the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems  of  the 
Cnaldee  and  Persian  monarchs  (Dan.  v.  2,  3;  Neh. 
ii.  3).  Gihirdh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of 
authority  ;  it  means  "  powerful  "  or  "  mistress."  It 
would  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  who  exer- 
cised the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental 
household,  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of  the 
master.  Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first 
sight  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
polygamy:  the  number  of  the  wives,  their  social 
position  previous  to  maiTiage,  and  the  precariousness 
of  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  lord,  combine 
t(  annihilate  their  influence,  which  is  transferred  to 
the  mother  as  being  the  only  female  who  occupies 
a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  tenn  gebirdh  to  the  queen-wo</ier,  the 
extent  of  whose  influence  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
nai'rative  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and  Bath- 
-heba,  as  given  in  1  K.  ii.  19  ft".  The  tenn  is 
applied  to  Maachah,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed 
horn  her  dignity  in  consequence  of  her  idolatry 
(I  K.  XT.  13;  2  Chr.  xv.  16);  to  Jezebel  as  con- 
iiastcd  with  Joram  (2  K.  x.  13,  "  the  children  of 
the  king,  and  the  children  of  the  queen  ") ;  and  to 
iLc  mother  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah  (Jer.  xiii.  18  ; 
compare  2  K.  xxiv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxix,  2).  In  1  K.  xi. 
19,  the  text   probably  requirts   emendation,  tho  i 
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reading  followed  in  the  LXX.,  nVn^n,  "  the  elder," 
according  better  with  the  context.  [VV.  L.  B.] 
QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  Jer.  vii.  18 
xliv.  17,  18,  19,  25,  the  Heb.  D'^IDfT]  HS^P, 
meleceth  hashshdmnyim,  is  thus  renderetl  in  the 
A.  V.  In  the  margin  is  given  "  frame  or  work- 
manship of  heavtn,"  for  in  twenty  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  the  reading  is  ri3K?P,  mileceth,  of  which 

this  is  the  translation,  and  the  same  is  tl  e  case  in 
fourteen  MSS.  of  Jer.  xliv.  18,  and  in  thirteen  of 
Jer.  xliv.  19.  The  latter  reading  is  followed  by 
the  LXX.  and  Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii.  18,  but  in 
all  the  other  passages  the  received  text  is  adopted, 
as  by  the  Vulgate  in  every  instance.     Kimchi  says 

"  N  is  wanting,  and  it  is  as  if  HSNT'JD,  '  workman- 
ship of  heaven,'  i.  e.  the  stars  ;  and  some  interpret 
'  the  queen  of  heaven,'  ».  e,  a  great  star  vvhich  is  in 
the  heavens."  Rashi  is  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
and  the  Targum  readers  throughout  "  the  star  ot 
heaven."  Kircher  was  fn  favour  of  some  con- 
stellation, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  "  queen  of  heaven"  is  the  moon 
(comp.  "  siderum  regina,"  Hor.  Carm.  Sec.  35,  and 
"  regina  coeli,"  Apul.  Met.  xi.  657),  worshipped 
as  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
women  offered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
Hitzig  {Der  Proph.  Jeremja,  p.  64)  says  the 
Hebrews  gave  this  title  to  the  Egyptian  Neith, 
whose  name  in  the  form  Ta-nith,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal  Hammsin, 
on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names 
this  goddess  was  known  among  the  Phoenician 
colonists:  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
appear  not  to  have  given  her  any  special  title. 
The  Babylonian  Venus,  according  to  Harpocration 
(quoted  by  Selden,  de  Dis  Syris,  synt.  2,  cap.  6, 
p.  220,  ed.  1617),  v/as  also  styled  "  the  queen  of 
neaven."  Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hera,  "  the  secor«J 
deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  My* 
litta,  or  Venus,"  and  with  the  "  '  queen  of  heaven,' 

fiequently  mentioned  la  the  sacred  volumes 

The  planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her, 
and  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  a  stai"  is  placed  upon 
her  head.  She  was  called  Beltis,  because  she  was 
the  female  form  of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal ;  the 
t'vo,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture,  having  been  ori- 
ginally but  one,  and  androgyne.  Her  worship  pene- 
trated from  Assyria  into  Asia  Minor,  where  its 
Assyrian  origin  was  recognised.  In  the  rock  tablets 
of  Pterium  she  is  represented,  as  in  those  of  Assyria, 
standing  erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower 
or  mural  coronet;  which,  we  learn  from  Lucian^ 
was  pixjuliar  to  the  Semitic  figure  of  the  goddess. 
This  may  have  been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap 
of  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  To  the  Shemites  she 
was  known  under  the  names  of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth, 
Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to  the  various  dia- 
lects of  the  nations  amongst  which  her  worship 
prevailed"  {Nineveh,  ii.  pp.  454,  456,  457).  It  is 
so  diSiCult  to  separate  the  worship  of  the  mooa- 
goddess  from  that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assy- 
rian mythology  when  introduced  among  the  westeni 
nations,  that  the  two  are  frequently  confused. 
Movers  believes  that  Asktoreth  was  originally  the 
moon-goddess,  while  according  to  I^wlinson  {Herod. 
i.  521)  Ishtar  is  the  Babylonian  Venus,  one  of 
whose   titles   in   the  Sardanapalus  inscriptions  is 


the  mistress  of  h  earcn  and  earth." 
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'Vith  the  cakes  (D*M3,  cavvdnim:  x**"*''^*) 
Wiiich  were  offered  in  her  honour,  with  incense 
wid  libations,  Selden  compares  the  Trirvpa  (A.  V. 
"  bran")  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burnt  by  the 
women  who  sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idolatrous 
temples  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  These 
virvpa  weie  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Hecate,  while 
invoking  her  aid  for  success  in  love  (Theocr.  ii.  33J. 
The  Targum  gives  pt3-1Tl3,  cardutin,  which  else- 
where appears  to  be  the  Greek  xe'P'5a)T({s,  a  sleeved 
tunic.  Kashi  says  the  cakes  had  the  image  of  the 
god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodoiet  that  they 
contained  pine-cones  and  raisins.  [W.  A.  W.] 

QUICKSANDS,  THE  (^  Svprir:  Syrtis), 
more  propeily  THE  Syrtis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the 
broad  and  deep  biglit  on  the  North  African  coast 
between  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived 
fi'om  Sert,  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to 
the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean,  partly 
because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows  and 
the  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay.  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  himself  once  wrecked  in  this  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  makes  Agrippa  say  (5.  /.  ii.  16, 
§4),  (fioPepai  Kol  To7i  aKovovffi  'S,vpr€is.  So  noto- 
rious were  these  dangei's,  that  they  became  a  common- 
place with  the  poets  (see  Hor.  Od.  i.  22,  5;  Ov.  Fast. 
iv.  499;  Virg.  Tien.  i.  Ill;  Tibull.  iii.  4,  91 ;  Lucan, 
Phars.  is.  431).  It  is  most  to  our  pui-pose  here, 
however,  to  refer  to  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  notions  of  the  Alexandrian 
gailors.  In  the  4th  book  of  his  Argonaut.  1 232-1237, 
he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage  before  us,  in 
more  respects  than  one — in  the  sudden  violence 
[auapiraySTji')  of  the  terrible  north  wind  (oAot; 
Bopiao  BveKXa),  in  its  long  duration  [ipi/ea  irda'as 
yiKTUs  biiSis  KoL  rSaffa  (pep'  ^/uaro),  and  in  the 
tcri-or  which  the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the 
Sjrtis  (TlpoTrph  ;uaA.'  fvSoOi  '2vpTtv,  '66'  ovKeri 
fSffros  oTriffa-ji  'ii7,>.al  iriXei).  [See  Clauda  and 
EuEOCLYDON.]  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes, 
the  eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cahes. 
It  is  the  foiTner  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The  ship  was  caught 
by  a  north-easterly  gale  on  the  south  coast  of 
Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  diiven  to  the 
island  of  Clauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued, 
would  strike  the  greater  Syrtis :  whence  the  natural 
apprehensiom*' the  sailors.  [Ship.]  The  best  modem 
account  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  that  which 
b  given  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean,  pp. 
87-91, 186-190)  by  Admiral  Smyth,  who  was  him- 
self the  firet  to  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to 
divest  it  of  many  of  its  terrore.  [J.  S.  H.] 

QUINTUS  MEMMIU8,  2  Mace.  xi.  34.  [S« 
ManlidsT.  vol.  ii.  228  6.] 

QUTVER.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  ai-e 
represented  by  this  word  in  the  A.  V. 

(1.)  *?r),  theli.  This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii. 
3 — "take  thy  weapons  (lit.  "thy  things"),  thy 
qnivsr  and  thy  bow."  It  is  derived  (by  Gesenius, 
Thes.  1504,  and  Fiii-st,  Handwb,  ii.  528)  from  a 
rc^t  which  has  the  force  of  hanging.  The  passage 
itself  afibrds  no  clue  to  its  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fore signify  either  a  quiver,  or  a  suspended  weapon 
■ — fcr  iiistance,  such  a  sword  as  in  our  own  language 
■Tm  fo)i»t;i Jy  allied  a  "  hanger."     Between  tlif*c 
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twu  significatioLs  the  intei-preters  are  divided.  Tl.» 
LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Targum  Pseudoion.  adhere  t* 
the  foi-mer ;  Onkelos,  the  Peshito  ani  Arabic  Ver- 
sions, to  the  latter. 


Assyrian  Warrior  with  Quiver. 


(2.)  n£^t^'X,  ashpdh.  The  root  of  this  word  it 
uncertain  (Gesenius,  Thes.  161).  From  two  of  .ta 
occurrences  its  force  would  seem  to  be  that  of  con- 
taining or  concealing  (Ps.  cxxvii.  5 ;  Is.  xlix.  2). 
It  is  connected  with  aiTOWs  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13. 
Its  other  occurrences  are  Job  xxxix.  23,  Is.  xxii.  6, 
and  Jer.  v.  16.  In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  translat* 
it  by  "  quiver  "  {(papfTpa),  with  two  exceptions.  Job 
xxxix.  23,  and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5,  in  the  fonuer  of  which 
they  render  it  by  "  bow,"  in  the  latter  by  iiridvij.ia. 

As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible 
to  indicate  either  its  fonn  or  material,  or  in  what 
way  it  was  cairied.     The  quivers  of  the  Assyrians 


Cbaiiot  wilh  yoiTBi 
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i'e  rarely  shewn  in  the  sculptures.  When  they  do 
9(^p<ar  they  are  worn  n*  the  back,  with  tlie  toj) 
lolween  the  sliouklers  of  the  weaier,  or  hung  at  the 
siiie  oF  the  chariot. 

The  Eiiyptiau  warriors,  on  the  otlier  hand,  woie 
tliem  slung  nearly  horizontal,  drawing  out  the 
arrows  from  beneath  the  aiTn  (Wilkinson,  Popular 
AcGount,  i.  354).  Tlie  quiver  was  about  4  inches 
diameter,  supported  by  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder  and  across  the  bre;ist  to  tlie  ojiposite  side. 
When  not  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted  behind. 

The  Knglish  word  "quiver"  is  a  variation  of 
"cover" — from  the  French  coiwrir  ;  and  therefore 
answers  to  the  second  of  the  two  Hebrew  words.   [G.] 
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BA'AMAH  (nOi;n :  'Peyfid,  Gen.  x.  7  ; 
"Pa/jLfid,  Ez.  xxvii.  22:  lieipna,  Reemd).  A  son  of 
Cusli,  and  father  of  the  Cushite  Sheba  and  Ded;m. 
The  tribe  of  Haamah  became  afterwards  renovfned 
as  traders;  in  Ezekiel's  lamentation  for  Tyre  it  is 
written,  "  the  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Kaamah, 
they  [were]  thy  merchants ;  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  with  chief  of  all  the  spices,  and  with  all 
precious  stones  and  gold  "  (x.\vii.  22).  The  general 
question  of  the  identity,  by  intermarriage,  &c.,  of 
the  Cushite  Sheba  and  Dedan  with  the  Keturahites 
of  the  same  names  is  discussed,  and  the  27th  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  examined,  in  art.  Dedan.  Of  the  settle- 
ment of  Kaamah  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf 
there  ai'e  several  indications.  Traces  of  Dedan  are 
very  faint ;  but  Kaamah  seems  to  be  recovered, 
through  the  LXX.  reading  of  Gen.  x.  7,  in  the 
"Pfyfj.d  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  and  'Prtyfxa  of  Steph. 
Byzant.  Of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah, 
the  writer  has  found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so 

nanidd  (IjCm>  Sheba)  on  the  island  of  Awal  (Marasid, 

s.  v.),  belonging  to  the  province  of  Arabia  called 
El-Bahreyn  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  [Sheba.] 
This  identification  strengthens  that  of  Raamah  with 
'Pey/xd ;  and  the  establishment  of  these  Cushite 
settlements  on  the  Persian  gulf  is  of  course  im- 
piirtant  to  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  these 
Cushite  and  Keturahite  tribes :  but,  besides  etymo- 
logical grounds,  there  are  the  strong  reasons  stated 
in  Dedan  for  holding  that  the  Cushites  colonized 
that  region,  and  for  connecting  them  commercially 
with  Palestine  by  the  great  desert  route. 

The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  called  Reymeh 

(JJ,jj  ,,  Descr.  de  VArahie)  cannot,  on  etymological 

grounds,  be  connected  with  Raamah,  as  it  wants  an 
equivalent  for  the  y  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  is  to 
be  probably  traced  three  days'  journey  from  San'a 
[Uzal],  the  capital  of  tne  Yemen.  [E.  S.  P.] 

RAAMI'AH  (H^Cyn :  'P^iX/xd  ;  FA  5o€/^m  : 
Eaamias).  One  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with 
ZeiTibbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2  he  is  called 
Reelaiah,  and  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  name 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  title  Rabbi 
is  directly  derived  from  the  same  root. 

■•  In  Deut.  iil.  5  it  is  tjj  axpa  tmv  vliav  'Aij.iJ.iav  in  both 
MSS.  In  Josh.  xiii.  25  the  Vat.  has'ApaPa  ri  eo-rti'  Kara. 
irooo-ioTToi'  'ApdS,  where  the  tirst  and  last  woiUs  of  the 
«»nt('ucs  seem  to  have  changed  places. 

c  The  staicinent  of  Euseblus  COnotn  "Anmiaii"j  iJj^t 
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In  the  LXX.  of  Neh.  appears  to  have  arisen  froio  a 
confusion  of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as  Burringtoi 
{Geneal.  ii.  68)  suggests,  'PsiKud  is  an  error  of  the 
copyist  for  'PeeAofo,  the  uncial  lettere  Ai  having 
been  mistaken  for  M.  In  i  Esd.  v.  2  the  nuiw 
appears  as  Keesaias. 

KAAM'SES,  Ex.  i.  10.    [Ramksee.J 

RAB'BAH.  The  name  of  several  ancient  plicw 
both  East  and  West  of  the  Jordan.  The  root  is 
rah,  meaning  "  multitude,"  and  thence  "  greatne&s," 
of  size  or  importance*  (Ge.senius,  Thes.  1254  j 
Fiirst,  Handwh.  ii.  347).  The  word  survives  in 
Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and  is  als'  in  use 
as  the  name  of  places — e.  ijr.  Rabba  on  the  wst  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  Rabbah,  a  temple  in  the  tribe  of 
Medshidj  (Freytag,  ii.  107a) ;  ami  perhaps  also 
Rabat  in  Morocco. 

1.  (nS"  :  ^'Pa^Pde,  'Pa^de,  fi  'Pa^jSa  :  Rabba, 
Rabbath.)  A  very  strong  place  on  the  East  of  Jordan, 
which  when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the 
sacred  records  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites. 
In  five  passages  (Dent.  iii.  11;  2  Sam.  xii.  26, 
xvii.  27  ;  Jer.  xlix.  2  ;  Ez.  xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at 
length  Rabbath-bene-Amjnon,  A.  V.  Rabbath  of  the 
Ammonites,  or,  children  of  Ammon  ;  but  elsewhere 
(Josh.  xiii.  25  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29  ;  1  Chr. 
XX.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i.  14) 
simply  Rabbah. 

It  appears  in  the  sacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites,  at  least  no  other  bears  any 
distinctive  name,  a  fact  which,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  (vol.  i.  60  a),  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
abundant  details  of  the  city-life  of  the  Moabites. 

Whethei  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjecture, 
the  Ham  of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  a  coiijecture.*  When  first  named  it  is  in 
the  hand.'^  of  the  Ammonites,  and  is  mentioned  as  con- 
taining the  bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og 
fDeut.  iii.  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  suc- 
.lessful  war  of  the  younger  nation  of  Lot,  and  more 
recent  settler  in  the  country,  against  the  more 
ancient  Kephaim.  With  the  people  of  Lot,  their 
kinsmen  the  Israelites  had  no  quarrel,  and  Kabbath- 
of-the-children-of-Ammon  remained  to  all  appear- 
ance unmolested  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Israelite  occupation.  It  was  not  included  in  tlit 
territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the  border 
of  Gad  stops  at  "  Aroer,  which  faces  Rabbah " 
(Josh.  xiii.  25).  The  attacks  of  the  Bene-Ammon 
on  Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceful  relations 
to  an  end.  Saul  must  have  had  occupation  enough 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Philistines  and  in  pursuing  David 
through  the  woods  and  ravines  of  Judah  to  prevent 
his  crossing  the  river,  unless  on  such  special  occasions 
as  the  relief  of  Jabesh.  At  any  rate  we  never  hear 
of  his  having  penetrated  so  far  in  that  direction  as 
Rabbah.  But  David's  annies  were  often  engaged 
against  both  Moab  and  Ammon. 

His  first  Ammonite  campaign  appears  to  have 
occurred  early  in  his  reign.  A  part  of  the  aimy, 
undT  Abishai,  xtan  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  kee} 
the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x.   10,  14),  but 

it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Eephaim,  implies  that  it 
was  the  Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later  times 
Icnown  as  Astarte  (Steph.  Byz.,  quoted  by  Ritter,  1155^. 
In  this  case  the  dual  ending  of  Karnaim  may  point,  as 
some  have  conjectured  in  Jerushatei'nt,  to  lie  do":)i» 
nature  of  the  city — a  lower  tovi  and  a  cilnrto' 
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the  main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medebii 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7),  The  following  year  was  occupied 
in  the  great  expedition  by  David  in  person  against 
the  Syrians  at  Helam,  wherever  that  may  have 
been  (2  Sam.  x.  15-19).  After  their  defeat  the 
Ammonite  war  was  resumed,  and  this  time  Rabbah 
was  made  the  main  point  of  attack  (xi.  1\  Joab 
took  the  command,  and  was  foliowed  by  the  whole 
of  the  army.  The  expedition  included  Ephraim 
and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's  own  tribe 
(ver.  11);  the  "king's  slaves"  (ver.  1,  17,  24); 
probably  David's  immediate  body  guard,  and  the 
thirty-seven  chief  captains.  Uriah  was  certainly 
theie,  and  if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may 
be  adopted,  Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.  [Ittai.] 
The  ark  accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only 
time''  that  we  hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that  me- 
morable battle  with  the  Philistines,  when  its  capture 
caused  the  death  of  the  high-priest.  David  alone, 
to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.  The  country 
was  wasted,  and  the  roving  Ammonites  were  driven 
wit.h  all  their  property  (xii.  30)  into  their  single 
stronghoM,  as  the  Bedouin  Kenites  were  driven 
from  their  tents  inside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
when  Judith  was  overrun  by  the  Chaldeans. 
[Rechauites.]  The  siege  must  have  lasted  nearly, 
it  not  quite,  two  years  ;  since  during  its  jirogress 
David  formed  his  connexion  with  Bath«helia,  and 
the  two  children,  that  which  died  and  Solomon, 
were  successively  born.  The  sallies  of  the  Am- 
monites appear  to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of 
the  siege  (2  Sam.  xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Joab  succeeded  in  capturing  a  portion 
of  the  place — the  "  city  of  waters,"  that  is,  the 
lower  town,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  per- 
ennial stream  which  rises  in  and  still  flows 
through  it.  The  fact  (which  seems  undoubted) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower 
city,  explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.     It 

was  also  called  the  "royal  city"  (n3-"l7J3n   T"!?), 

perhaps  from  its  connexion  with  Molech  or  Milcom 
— the  "  king" — more  probably  from  its  containing 
the  palace  of  Hanun  and  Nahash.  But  the  citadel, 
which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the  lower 
town,  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  still  remained 
to  be  taken,  and  the  honour  of  this  capture,  Joab 
(with  that  devotion  to  David,  which  runs  like  a 
bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of  his  character) 
insists  on  reserving  for  the  king.  "  1  have  fought," 
writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living  at  ease  in  the 
harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birth  of  Solomon — "  I  have  fought  against  Rabbah, 
and  have  taken*  the  city  of  waters;  but  the  citivdel 
BtiU  remains :  now  therefore  gather  the  rest  of  the 
people  together  and  come ;  put  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  army,  renew  the  assault  against  the 
citadel,  t;\ke  it,  and  thus  finish  the  siege  which  I 
have  carried  so  far,"  and  then  he  ends  with  a 
vough  banter' — half  jest,  half  earnest — "lest  I 
take  the  city  and  in  future  it  go  under  my  name." 
The  waters  of  the  lower  city  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  besiegei-s  the  fate  of  the  citadel  was  certain, 
for  that  fortress  possessed  in  itself  (as  we  learn 
from  the  invaluable  notice  of  Jostphus,  Ant.  vii. 
7,  §5)  but  one  well  of  limited  supply,  quite  in- 


*  On  a  former  occasion  (Nam.  xxxi.  6)  the  "holy 
thiugg  "  only  are  specified ;  an  expression  which  hardly 
teems  to  include  tbe  ark. 

•  The  Vulgate  alters  the  force  of  the  whole  passage  by 
cendering  tnis  et  capienda  at  urbt  aquarum,  "  the  cit* 
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adequate  to  the  throng  which  crowded  its  ivalU 
The  provisions  tlso  were  at  last  exhausted,  and 
shortly  after  David's  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken, 
and  its  inmates,  with  a  very  gi-eat  booty,  and  the 
idol  of  Molech,  with  all  its  costly  adornments,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  David.     [Ittai  ;  Molech.] 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished 
or  whether  Dar'i  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter 
of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  later,  it  had  again  a  "  wall  "  and 
"  palaces,"  and  was  still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech — 
"the  king"  (Am.  i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix. 
2,  3),  when  its  dependent  towns  ("  daughtei-s  ")  ai'e 
mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms  as 
imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (Ez.  xxi.  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl.  14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was 
plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah 
his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  [Ishmael 
6,  vol.  i.  p.  895  a.]  The  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled,  either  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five 
yeare  afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  annies  overiaa 
the  country  east  of  Jordan  on  their  road  to  Egypt 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §7).    See  Jerome,  on  Amos  i.  41. 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
contests.  The  natural  advantages  of  position  and 
water  supply  which  had  always  distinguished  it, 
still  made  it  an  importiint  citadel  by  turns  to 
ea>,h  side,  during  the  contentions  which  raged  for  sc 
long  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay  on  the 
road  between  Hcshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last 
place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  the  journey  across  the  desert,  while  as  it  stood 
on  the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized 
country,  it  formed  an  impoitant  garrison  station, 
for  repelling  the  incureions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert.  From  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285- 
247)  it  received  the  name  of  Philadelpheia  (Jerome 
on  Ez.  XXV.  1),  and  the  district  either  then  or  sub- 
sequently was  called  Philadelphene  (Jaseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §3),  or  Arabia  Philadelphensis  (P^piphanius, 
in  Ritter,  Sijrien,  1 155).  In  B.C.  218  it  was  taken 
fiom  the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  by  Antiochus 
the  Great,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  from 
the  besieged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication  with 
the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  siege,  by  a  long 
secret  subteiranean  passage,  and  had  not  this  been 
discovered  to  Antiochus  by  a  prisoner,  the  citadel 
might  have  been  enabled  to  hold  out  J^Polybius,  v. 
17,  in  Ritter,  Syrien,  1155).  During  the  struggle 
between  Antiochus  the  Pious  (Sidetes),  and  Ptolemy 
the  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabaeus  (cir.  B.C.  134)- 
it  is  mentioned  as  being  governed  by  a  tyrant  named 
Cotylas  (^Ant.  xiii.  8,  §1).  Its  ancient  name, 
though  under  a  cloud,  was  still  used;  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  (v.  71)  under  the  hardly  altered 
form  of  Ribbatamana  {'Pa^fiardnava).  About 
the  year  65  we  hear  of  it  as  in  the  hands  cf  Aretas 
(one  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  that  name),  who  retired 
thither  from  Judaea  when   menaced   by  Scaurus^ 

of  waters  is  about  to  be  taken."    But  neither  Hebiuw  nw 
LXX.  will  bear  this  interpretation. 

'  Very  characteristic  of  Joab.  See  a  similar  eiitio 
2  Saoi.  xix.  6. 
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Amaa&n.  from  the  East 


g  the  perennial  stream  and  part  of  tlie  citadel-hill.     From  a  sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Es(j 


Pompey's  general  (Josepli.  />.  J.  i.  6,  §3).  The 
Arabs  probably  held  it  till  the  year  B.C.  30,  when 
they  were  attacked  there  by  Herod  the  Great.  But 
the  account  of  Josephus  (5.  /.  i.  19,  §5,  6)  seems 
to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
liid  that  although  the  citadel  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occupied 
on  the  instant.  The  water  communication  above 
alluded  to  also  appears  not  to  have  been  then  in 
existence,  for  the  people  who  occupied  the  citadel 
quickly  surrendered  iiom  thirst,  and  the  whole 
alfair  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Christian  era  Philadelpheia  formed  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  region  of  Peraea  {B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  4th  centuiy  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  strongest  cities  of  the 
whole  of  Coele-Syria  (Eusebius,  Onom.  "Amman;" 
\mmianus  Marc,  in  Ritter,  1157).  It.s  magniKcent 
theatre  (said  to  be  the  largest e  in  Syria"),  temples, 
odeon,  mausoleum,  and  other  public  buildings  were 
probably  erected  during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries, 
like  those  of  Jerash,  which  they  resemble  in  style, 
though  their  scale  and  design  are  grander  (Lindsay). 
Amongst  the  ruins  ot  an  "  immense  temple  "  on  the 
citadel  hill,  Mr.  Tipping  saw  some  prostrate 
columns  5  t\.  diameter.  Its  coins  are  extant, 
some  bearing  the  figure  of  Astarte,  some  the  won! 
Herakleion,  implying  a  worship  of  Hercules,  pro- 
bably the  continuation  of  that  of  Molech  or  Milcom. 
From  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  we  learn  that  it  was 
also  called  Astaite,  doubtless  from  its  containing  a 
temple  of  that  goddess.  Justin  Martyr,  a  native 
of  .Shechem,  writing  about  a.d.  140,  speaks  of  the 
city  as  contiiining  a  multitude  of  Ammonites  {Dial. 
with  Tt-ypho),  though  it  would  probably  not  be  safe 
tc  interpret  this  too  strictly. 

Philadelpheia  became  the  seat  of  aChnstian  bishop. 


B  Mr.  Tipping  gives  the  following  dimensions  in  his 
iournal.  Breadth  240  ft.;  height  42  slops :  viz.,  first  row 
10,  gecood  14,  third  18 


and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  "  Palestina  ter- 
tia,"  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra  (Reland, 
Pal.  228).  The  church  still  remains  "  in  excellent 
preservation"  with  its  lofty  steeple  (Lord  Lindsay  • 
Some  of  the  bishops  appear  to  have  signed  under 
the  title  of  Bakatha;  which  Bakatha  is  by  Epiphr»- 
nius  (himself  a  native  of  Palestine)  mentioned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  it  was  but  another 
name  for  Philadelpheia,  derived  from  an  Arab  tribe 
in  whose  possession  it  was  at  that  time  (a.d.  cir. 
400.)  But  this  is  doubtful.  (See  Reland,  Pm. 
612;    Ritter,  1157.) 

Ammdn^  lies  about  22  miles  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triangle,  of  which  Heshbon 
and  cs-Salt  form  respectively  the  southern  and 
northern  points.  It  is  about  14  miles  fi-om  the 
former,  and  12  fi-om  the  latter.  Jerash  is  due 
north,  more  than  20  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  and  35  by  the  usual  road  (Lindsay,  278).  It 
lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a  branch,  or  perhaps  the 
main  course,  of  the  Wachi  Zerka,^  usually  iden- 
tified with  the  Jabbok.  The  Moiet-Ammdn,  or 
water  of  Amman,  a  mere  streamlet,  rises  within  the 
basin  which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  town.  The 
main  valley  is  a  mere  winter  torrent,  but  appears 
to  be  perennial,  and  contains  a  quantity  offish,  by 
one  observer  said  to  be  trout  (see  Burckhardt,  358  ; 
G.  Robinson,  ii.  174;  "a  perfect  fishpond,"  Tip- 
ping). The  stream  runs  from  west  to  east,  and 
north  of  it  is  the  citadel  on  its  isolated  hill. 

When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  found 
the  city  in  ruins  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  1158  ;  and  in 
note  to  Lord  Lindsay)  ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  for 
their  extent  and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the 
"  Land  of  ruins."  it  still  remains.  The  public 
buildings  are  said  to  be  Roman,  in  general  character 


''       LjX.  essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew 

Ainini'm. 

i  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Abulfeda  (KHtsr,  116& 
LiDdnay.  note  37\ 
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tike  Ihoso  a^  Jerash,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  •  ancient  appell;.tions.     liahha  lies  on  the  hicrh'iaivrs 


described  as  of  large  square  stones  put  together 
without  cement,  and  which  is  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  rest.  The  remains  of  private 
houses  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are 
very  extensive.  They  have  been  visited,  and  de- 
sciibed  in  more  or  less  detail,  by  Burckbardt  {Syria, 
b57-360),  who  gives  a  plan ;  Seetzen  {Eeisen,  i. 
396,  iv.  212-214)  ;  Irby  (June  14);  Buckingham, 
E.  Syria,  68-82 ;  Lord  Lindsay  (5th.  ed.  278-284)  ; 
G.  Robinson  (ii.  172-178);  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
(in  Keith,  Evid.  of  Proph.  ch.  vi.).  Burckhardt's 
plan  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
place,  but  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Tipping's  sketch 
(on  the  accuracy  of  which  every  dependence  may 
be  placed),  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  correct  as 
V)  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts.  Two 
views  are  given  by  Laborde  (  Vv£S  en  Syrie),  one 
of  a  tomb,  the  other  of  the  theatre ;  but  neither 
of  these  embraces  the  chanicteristic  features  of  the 
placs — the  streamlet  and  the  citadel.  The  accom- 
panying view  has  been  engraved  (for  the  first  time) 
from  one  of  several  careful  sketches  made  in  1840 
by  William  Tipping,  Esq.,  and  by  him  kindly 
placed,  with  some  valuable  information,  at  the 
iisposal  of  the  author.  It  is  taken  looking  towards 
the  east.  On  the  right  is  the  beginning  of  the 
citadel  hill.  In  fiont  is  an  arch  (also  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt)  which  spans  the  stream.  Below  and 
in  fiont  of  the  arch  is  masonry,  showing  how  the 
stream  was  formerly  embanked  or  quayed  in. 

No  inscriptions  have  been  yet  discovered.  A 
kngthened  and  excellent  summary  of  all  the  infor- 
mation respecting  this  city  will  be  found  in  Ritter's 
Erdkunde,  Syrien  (1145-1159). 


Coin  of  Philadelphia,  sliomug  the  Tent  or  Shrine  of  Hcrakles,  the  Greok  equivalent  to 
Molech.  Obv. :  AV  TKAICMAVPANTWNIN  V,  Bust  of  M  AuieUus,  r. 
Rev.:  $lAKOCYPHI>AKAeJON  PMA  [A.V.C.  690J  Shrine  in  quadiiga,  r. 
[■MAAAfcA'tenN  KOIAHC  CYPIAC  HPAKAflON]. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the 
Bible,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
Rabbah  was  also  attached  in  biblical  times  to  the 
chief  city  of  Moab.  Its  biblical  name  is  Ar,  but 
we  ha\'e  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onomast. 
"  IMoab  ")  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  Rabbath  Moab,  or  as  it  appears  in  the 
corrupted  crthogi-aphy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
the  coins,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Lists,  Rabathmoba, 
Eabbathmoma,  undRatba  ov  Robba  Moabitis  (Reland, 
957,  226  ;  Seetzen,  Reisen,  iv.  227  ;  Ritter,  1220). 
This  name  was  for  a  time  displaced  by  Areopolis, 
in  the  same  manner  that  Rabbath-Ammon  had  been 
ty  I'hiladelpheia:  these,  however,  were  but  the 
aames  imposed  by  the  temporary  masters  of  the 
country,  and  employed  by  tliem  in  their  official 
ic-cuments,  and  when  they  passed  away,  the  original 
names,  which  had  never  lost  their  place  in  the 
Mciiitlis  of  the  common  people,  reappeared,  and 
iiiMi  and  Amman  still  remain  to  testify   to  the 


at  tlie  S.E.  quarter  of  the  Dead  tfeii,  between  K^iot 
and  Jtbel  Shihan.  Its  ruins,  which  are  iJiimportaut, 
are  desciibed  by  Burckhardt  (July  15),  8eetz€tl 
(Reisen,  i.  411),  and  De  Saulcy  (Jan.  18). 

3.  (n3"]n,  with  the  definite  article:  tcoOijfia, 
Alex.  ApepPa  •  Arebba.)  A  city  of  Judah,  named 
with  Kirjath-jearim,  in  Josh.  xv.  60  only.  No  traa 
of  its  existence  has  jet  been  discovered. 

4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  ZiDOX  Is  men- 
tioned with  the  affix  Rabbah — Zidon-rabbah.  ThL 
is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though  n 
the  text  it  is  translated  "  great  Zidon."  [G  [ 

RABBATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMMON,  t_d  R.  OF  THE  AMMONITES. 
(The  fomier  is  the  more  accurate,  the  Hebrew  being 
in  both  cases  pDV  ''22  03") :   fi  &Kpa  twv  vlav 

'AnfMioy,  'Pa^^aO  viwv  'A/xfidv  :  Rabbath  filiorum. 
Amman).  This  is  the  fi.ill  appellation  of  the  place 
commonly  given  as  Rabbah.  It  occurs  only  iu 
Deut.  iii.  \  1  and  Ezek.  xxi.  20.  The  th  is  merely 
the  Hebrew  mode  of  connecting  a  word  ending  in 
ah  with  one  tbllowing  it.    (Comp.  Ramath,  Gi- 

BEATH,  KlRJATH,  &c.)  [G.] 

RAB'BI  can :  'Pa^^l).  A  title  of  respect  given 

by  the  Jews  to  their  doctors  and  teachers,  and 
often  addressed  to  our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8, 
xxvi.  25,  49 ;  Mark  ix.  5,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45  ;  John 
i.  39,  50,  iii.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).. 
The  meaning  of  the  title  is  interpreted  in  express 
words  by  St.  John,  and  by  implication  in  St. 
JIatthew,  to  mean  Master,  Teacher;  AtSdffKoAe, 
John  i,  39  (compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13),  and  Matt, 
xxiii.  8,  wheie  recent  editors  (Tisch- 
endoi'f,  Wordsworth,  Altbid),  on 
the  authority  of  MSS.,  read  6  Si- 
5a,aKa\os,  instead  of  6  Ka0r]yT]Tris 
of  the  Text  us  Receptus.  The  same 
interpretation  is  given  by  St.  John 
of  the  kindred  title  Rabboni,  'Po;8- 
fiovvi  (John  XX.  16),  which  also 
occuis  in  Mark  x.  35,  where  the 
Textus  Receptus,  with  less  autho- 
rity, spells  the  word  "Pa^^ovL  The 
reading  in  John  xx.  16,  which  has 
perhaps  the  greatest  weight  of  au- 
thority, makes  an  addition  to  the 
common  text :  "  She  turned  herself 
and  said  unto  Him,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ('E/Spoi'tTTi),  Rabboni ;  which 
is  to  say.  Master."  Tlie  ^  which  is  added  to  these 
titles,  3~l  {rab)  and  ji3~l  {rabbon),  or  |3"1  (ra66dn), 

has  been  thought  to  be  the  pronominal  affix  "  My;" 
but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  St.  John  does  not 
translate  either  of  these  by  "  My  Master,"  but 
simply  "  Master,"  so  tliat  the  *  would  seem  to 
have  lost  any  especial  significance  as  a  possessive 
pronoun  intimating  appropi  iation  or  endearment, 
and,  like  the  "  my  "  in  titles  of  respect  among 
ourselves,  or  in  such  terms  as  J/onseigneur,  .Mon- 
sieur, to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal  address. 
Infoi-mation  on  these  titles  may  be  found  in  Light- 
foot,  Eannony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  John  i.  38  ; 
Hor(^  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  Matt,  xxiii.  7. 

The  Latin  translation,  Magister  (connected  with 
magnus,  magis),  is  a  title  formed  on  the  same 
principle  as  Rabbi,  from  rab,  "  great."  Rab  tiiters 
into  the  composition  of  many  narues  of  dignity  a;»d 
oliice.      [RaBSIIAKEH;    liABSARlS;    liABMAG.l 


RABBITH 

"Hie  fitk  Rabbi  is  not  kiidwn  to  have  been  used 
Ivf'jre  llie  leigu  of  Horod  tin;  Great,  and  is  thought 
li  I'.Hve  taken  its  rise  about  tlie  time  of  the  dis- 
f.utes  between  tlie  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
ohammai.  Beibre  that  period  the  prophets  and 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  were  simply  called 
uy  their  proper  names,  and  the  first  who  liad  a 
title  is  said  to  be  iSimcon  the  son  of  HiUel,  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Simeon  who  took 
our  Saviour  in  his  arms  in  the  ttim])le:  he  was 
Killed  liiibban,  and  from  his  time  such  titles  came 
to  be  in  fashion.  Rabbi  was  considered  a  higher 
title  than  liab,  and  Uabban  higher  than  Itabbi ; 
yet  jt  was  said  in  the  Jewish  books  that  greater 
was  he  who  was  called  by  his  own  name  than  even 
lie  who  w;is  called  Kabbau.  Some  accoimt  of  the 
liabbis  and  the  Mishnical  and  Talmudiud  writings 
may  be  found  in  Frideaux,  Connection,  part  i. 
book  5,  under  the  year  B.C.  446  ;  part  ii.  book  8, 
under  the  year  B.C.  37  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  school  of  rabbinical  learning  at 
Tiberias,  founded  by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  the 
compiler  of  the  Jlishnah,  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  is  given  iu  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
SKiarchcs,  ii.  391.  See  also  note  14  to  Burton's 
Bainpton  Lectures,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted, 
for  instance,  Bruker,  vol.  ii.  p.  820,  and  Basnage, 
Hist,  des  Juifs,  iii.  6,  p.  138.  [Iv  P.  E.] 

KAB'BITH  (n^ann,   with   the   def.  article. 

Aa^eipdv ;  Alex.  'Po/3/3w0  :  Rahhith).  A  town  in 
the  territory,  perhaps  on  the  boundary,  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  six.  20  only).  It  is  not  again  mentioned, 
nor  is  anything  yet  known  of  it,  or  of  the  places 
named  in  company  with  it.  [G."! 

RABBO'NI,  John  xx.  16.  [Rabbi.] 
KAB-MAG  (30'2"]:  "Pa^-nay,  'VafiafxAx: 
Rebmag)  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3  and  13.  In 
both  places  it  is  a  title  borne  by  a  certain  Nergal- 
sharezer,  who  is  mentioned  among  tlie  '*  princes  " 
that  accompanied  Nebuchadnezair  to  the  last  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
Nergal-sharezer  is  probably  identical  with  the  king, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar,  who  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylon  two  years  afler  the  death  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. [Nergal-sharezer.]  This  king, 
as  well  as  certain  other  important  personages,  is 
found  to  bear  the  title  in  th'3  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  written  indeed  with  a  somewhat  different 
vocalisation,  being  read  as  Rahu-Einga  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson.  The  signification  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Rabu  is  most  certainly  "great,"  or  "chief,"  an 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  31,  whence  Kabbi, 
"  a  great  one,  a  doctor  ;"  but  Mag,  or  Eniga,  is  an 
obscure  term.  It  has  been  commonly  identified 
with  the  word  "Magus"  (Gesenius,  ad  vac.  3D  ; 
Calmet,  Commentaire  litteral,  vi.  203,  &c.)  ;  but 
this  identification  is  very  uncertain,  since  an  entirely 
different  word — one  which  is  read  as  Magusu — is 
used  in  that  sense  throughout  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion (Oppert,  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Meso- 
votamie,  ii.  209).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  inclines  to 
translate  einga  by  "  priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it 
with  the  Magi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had 
no  footing  in  Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering, 
howevei-,  as  purely  conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can 
oniy  say  at  present  that  the  office  was  one  of  great 
power  aiid  dignity  at  the  Babylonian  court,  and 
{irobably  gave  its  possessor  special  iacilities  for 
jbt-ii  11105  the  throne.  fG.  K.] 
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RAB'SAOES  CPaU'cvi  Rabsacca).  Kab- 
SilAivEit  fhrclus.  xlviii.  18). 

RAB'-SARIS  'DnD-an:  'Pafls;  Alex.  'Pa/S- 
(rapes  :  Rabsaris,  Rabsarcs).  1.  An  officer  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  a*i.|  Ribshakeh 
against  Jerusalem  iu  the  time  uf  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xviii.  17). 

2.  (Nal3ovcrapds;  Alex.  Na/3oi;^apis.)  One  o( 
the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588,  when  Zede- 
kiah.  atter  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  taken  and 
blinded  and  sent  iu  cliains  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix 
3).  Rabsaris  is  mentioned  afterwaids  (ver.  13^ 
among  the  other  princes  who  at  the  command  ol 
the  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jeremiah  out  of  the 
prison. 

Rabsaris  is  probably  rather  the  nr.me  of  an  office 
than  of  an  individual,  the  word  signifying  chief 
eunuch  ;  in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashjienaz  is  called  the  master 
of  the  eunuchs  (R;ib-sarisim).  Luther  translates 
the  word,  in  the  tliree  places  where  it  occurs,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Erzkam- 
merer,  der  oberste  Kammerer).  Josephus,  A7tt.  x.  8, 
§2,  takes  them  as  the  A.  V.  does,  as  proper  names. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  present  attend- 
ing on  the  king  ;  and  the  instance  of  the  eunuch 
Narses,  would  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  for 
the  Rabsaris  to  possess  some  of  the  qualities  fitting 
him  for  a  military  command.  In  2  K.  xxv.  19,  an 
eunuch  (D'"1D.  Saris,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
"officer,"  in  the  margin  "eunuch")  is  spoken  of 
as  set  over  the  men  of  war  ;  and  in  the  sculptures 
at  Nineveh  "  eunuchs  are  represented  as  command- 
ing in  war  ;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on  horse- 
back, and  receiving  the  prisonei  s  and  the  heads  of  the 
slain  after  battle."     Layard's  Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  325. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  we 
have  not  only  the  title  of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver.  13) 
Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvi.  1),  in 
the  same  way  as  Nergal  Sharezer  is  given  in  the  same 
passages  as  the  name  of  the  Rab-mag.     [E.  P.  E.] 

RAB'SHAKEH  ((HpC^ll :  'Pa^.cifc^s,  2  K. 

xviii.,  xix.;    'Pa^tra/cTjr,  Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. :  Rah- 

saces).  One  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish,  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  his 
progress,  and  losing  for  a  time  his  firm  faith  in 
God,  sends  to  Lachish  with  ac  offer  of  submission 
and  tribute.  This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  pay,  giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping 
off"  the  gold  plates  with  which  he  himself  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  had  overlaid  the  doors  and 
pillars  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xviii.  16  • 
2  Chr.  xxix.  3  ;  see  Rawlinson's  Bamptm  Lectures, 
iv.  p.  141 ;  Layard  s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  145). 
But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with  this,  his  cu- 
pidity being  excited  rather  than  appeased,  sends  a 
great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan,  F«absai-:s 
and  Rabshakeh  ;  not  so  much,  apparently,  with  the 
object  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of  the 
•.ity,  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  pj-esent  disheartened 
state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with  tne  threats 
and  specious  promises  of  R;ibshakeh,  might  induce  a 
surrender  at  once. 

In  Isaiah  xsxvi.,  xxxvii.,  Rabshakeh  alone  is  men- 
tioned, the  reason  of  which  would  seem  to  )>?.  th.it 
he  acted  as  anabassador  and  sjickesman,  and  came  to 
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much  moip  |)iomiiieiitIy  before  the  people  than  the 
ethers.  Keil  tliiiiks  that  Tartan  had  the  supreme 
command,  in;vsmucL  as  in  2  K.  he  is  mentioned 
firsc,  and.  according  to  Is.  xx.  1,  conducted  the  siege 
of  Ashdod.  In  2  Chr.  xxxii.,  where,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  not  unimportant  circumstances,  there 
IS  given  an  extract  of  these  events,  it  is  simply  said 
that  (ver.  9)  "  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  sent  his 
sei-vants  to  Jerusalem."  Kabshakeh  seems  to  have 
discharged  his  mission  with  much  zeal,  addressing 
himself  not  only  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to 
the  people  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  setting  forth 
the  hopelessness  of  trusting  to  any  power,  human 
or  divine,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  "  the 
great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,"  and  dwelling  on 
the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  submission. 
Many  have  imagined,  fiom  the  familiarity  of  Rab- 
shakeh  with  Hebrew,"  that  he  either  was  a  .Jewish 
deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tlie 
assertion  which  he  makes  on  the  part  of  his  master, 
that  Sennacherib  had  even  the  sanction  and  com- 
mand of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  his  expedition  against 
Jerusalem  ("  Am  I  now  come  up  without  the 
Lord  to  destroy  it?  The  Lord  said  to  me.  Go  up 
against  this  land  to  destroy  it")  may  have  i-eference 
to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (viii.  7,  8,  x.  5,  6)  con- 
cerning the  desolation  of  Judah  and  Israel  liy  the 
Assyrians,  of  which,  in  some  form  more  or  less 
correct,  he  had  received  information.  Being  uiiable 
to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission  from  Heze- 
kiah, who,  in  the  exti-emity  of  his  peril  returning 
to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord,  is  encouiaged  by 
the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Rabshakeh  goes 
back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed 
from  Lachish. 

The  English  version  takes  Rabshakeh  as  the  name 
of  a  person  ;  it  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
it  be  not  rather  the  name  of  the  office  which  he 
held  at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cupbearer,  in  the 
same  way  as  Eab-saris  denotes  the  chief  eunuch, 
and  Rab-Mag  possibly  the  chief  priest. 

Luther  in  his  version  is  not  quite  consistent, 
sometimes  (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  xxxvi.  2)  giving 
R;ibshakeh  as  a  proper  name,  but  ordinarily  trans- 
lating it  as  a  title  of  office,  arch-cupbearer  (dei- 
Eizschenke). 

The  word  Rab  may  be  fiDund  translated  in  many 
places  of  the  English  versioi.,  for  instance,  2  K.  xxv. 
8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix.  11  ;  Dan.  ii.  14  (D^naD^nn), 
Rah-tahhacMm,  "captain  of  the  guard,"  in  the 
margin  "  chief  marshal,"  "  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners." Dan.  i.  3,  JRab-sarisim,  "  master  of  the 
eunuchs;"    ii.  48  (|"'JJp"3']),  Rah-signin,  "chief 

"  The  difference  between  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Aramean,  "in  the  Jews'  language"  (nn-lIT,  J'- 
hudith),  and  In  the  "Syrian language"  (JT'DIX,  Aramith), 
would  be  rather  a  matter  of  pronunciation  and  dialect 
tban  of  essential  difference  of  language.  See  for  the 
"  Syrian  tongue,"  Ezr.  iv.  7  ;  Dan.  Ii.  4. 

•>  In  this  name  ch  is  sounded  lilie  hard  c,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  caph.  In  Eachel,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  represents  cheth,  and  should  properly  be  pro- 
nounced like  a  guttural  h  (see  A.  V.  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15). 

«  Thenius,  with  his  usual  rashness,  says  "  Racal  is  a 
ireBldaum  of  Carmel." 

*  Jt  is  not  obvious  how  our  translators  came  to  spell 
the  name  ?nT  as  they  do  in  their  final  revision  of  1611, 
viz  Rachel.  Their  practice— almost,  if  not  quite,  inva- 
tiacle— throngVout  the  Old  Test,  of  that  cdiUon,  is  Ic  •«- 
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of  the  gcrernors;"  iv.  9,  v.  11  (pspin-nn),  Eab- 

chartumrrdn,    "  master   of  the  magii'.ians ;"  Jannh 

i.  6  (?3'nn  m),  llah-hachohH,  "shipmaster."    It 

enters  into  the  titles.  Rabbi,  Rabboni,  and  the  name 
Rabbah.  [E.  P.  E.] 

EA'CA  ('Po/cd),  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  v.  22).  Critics 
are  agreed  in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term 
Np''T   with   the  sense  of  "  worthless,"   but   they 

difler  as  to  wbetlier  this  term  should  be  connected 
with  the  root  pll,  conveying  the  notion  of  empti- 
ness (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 
cognate  roots  pp"1  (Tholuck),  or  ypl  (Ewald), 
conveying  the  notion  of  thinness  (Olshausen,  De 
VVette,  on  Matt.  v.  22).  The  first  of  these  views  is 
probably  correct.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  p*"l, 
"  vain,"  in  Judg.  ix.  4,  xi.  3,  al.,  and  of  Kfve  in 
Jam.  ii.  20.  [W.  L.  B.] 

RACE.    [Games,  vol.  i.  p.  650.] 

EA'CHAB  ('PaxdjS  :  Rahah).  Rahab  the 
harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

RA'CHALb  ('?31:  RachaT).  One  of  the  places 

which  David  and  his  followers  used  to  haunt  during 
the  period  of  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  tlie  people 
of  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  pliuider  taken 
from  the  Amalekites.  It  is  named  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
29  only.  The  Vatican  LXX.  inserts  five  names  in 
this  passage  between  "  Eshteinoa"  and  "  the  Jerah- 
meelites."  The  only  one  of  these  which  has  any 
similarity  to  Racal  is  Carmel,  which  would  suit  very 
well  as  far  as  position  goes ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  the  two  as  identical  without  further  evi- 
dence." No  name  like  Racal  has  been  found  in  the 
south  of  Judah.  [G.] 

EA'CHEL  (^rn,-*   "a  ewe;"  the  vfoxArahel 

occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi,  38,  xxxii.  14,  Cant.  vi.  6,  Is. 
liii.  7:  A.  V.  rendered  "ewe''  and  "sheep:" 
'Pox^A. :  Rachel).  The  younger  of  the  daughteis  of 
Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin.  The  incidents  of  her  fife  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The  stoiy  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel  has  alwiiys  had  a  peculiar  interest ;  there  is 
that  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of  the  deepest  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  The  beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep 
love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob  from  their 
first  meeting  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when  he  showed 
to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and 
kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Rebekah's  son  ;  the 
long  seivitude  with  which  he  patiently  seized  foi 


present  n,  the  hard  guttural  aspirate,  by  h  (e.g.  Halab  for 

npn):  the  ch  (hard,  of  course)  they  reserve  with  equal 
consistency  for  3.  On  this  principle  Kachel  should  hare 
been  given  throughout  "  Kahel,"  as  indeed  it  is  in  one  case, 
retained  in  the  most  modern  editions — Jer.  xxxi.  15.  And 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English  Bible  (e.  g.  1540, 
1551, 1566)  we  find  Rahel  throughout.  It  is  difBcnlt  not  to 
suspect  that  Rachel  (however  originating)  was  a  favourite 
woman's  name  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  1 7th  centuries,  and  that  it  was  substituted  for 
the  less  familiar  though  more  accurate  Rahel  in  deference 
to  that  fact,  and  in  obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  translators,  that  "  the  names  in  the  text 
are  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accordingly  as  they 
are  vulgarly  used." 

Rachael  (so  common  In  tne  literature  of  a  centniy  aeo) 
Is  a  comif  tion,  as  Kebean*  of  Rebckab.  Ital  1 
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Iwr,  in  which  the  seven  years  "  seemed  to  lum  but 
A  frw  Jays,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her;"  tlvoir  mar- 
riage at  last,  after  the  cruel  disapjwintirrer.t  throuj^h 
the  I'raiid  which  substituted  the  elder  sister  in  the 
place  of  the  younger;  and  the  death  of  liachel  at 
the  very  time  vvlien  in  givinsj  birth  to  another  sou 
her  own  long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and 
she  had  become  still  more  endeaied  to  her  husband  ; 
his  deep  giief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her  loss 
((ien.  xlviii.  7):  these  things  malvc  up  a  touching 
tale  of  pei-sonal  and  domestic  history  which  has 
ktpt  alive  the  memory  of  I\aehel — the  beautiful, 
the  beloved,  the  untii\iely  taken  away — and  has 
pi^served  to  this  day  a  reverence  tor  her  tomb ;  the 
very  inlidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  Land  having 
respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected  over 
the  spot  a  small  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
ever remains  may  have  once  bren  found  of  the 
pillar  first  set  up  by  her  mouniing  husband  over 
her  grave. 

Yet  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning 
Eiachel's  character  there  dees  not  seem  much  to 
claim  any  high  degree  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
The  discontent  and  fretful  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved  even  her 
fond  husband  to  anger  (Gen.  sxx.  1,  2).  She  ap- 
pears moreover  to  have  shared  all  the  duplicity 
and  falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have  such 
painful  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and  not 
least  in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her 
part  m  the  deception  practised  upon  Jacob.  See, 
for  instance,  PLachel's  stealing  her  father's  images, 
and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind 
with  which  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen.  xxxi.)  : 
we  seem  to  detect  here  an  apt  scholar  in  her 
father's  school  of  untruth.  Krom  this  incident  we 
may  also  infer  (though  this  is  rather  the  mis- 
fortune of  her  position  and  circumstances)  that  she 
was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  and 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abra- 
ham had  been  called  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14),  and  which 
still  'o  some  degree  infected  even  those  families 
among  whom  the  true  God  was  known. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  death  of  Rachel 
are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of  a  brief  con- 
sideration. The  presence  in  his  household  of  these 
idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel  and  probably  others 
also  had  brought  ft-om  the  East,  seems  to  have  been 
either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by  Jacob  for 
some  years  after  his  return  from  Haran  ;  till,  on 
being  reminded  by  the  Loid  of  the  vow  which  he 
had  made  at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of 
Esau,  and  being  bidden  by  Him  to  erect  an  altar  to 
the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there,  Jacob  felt  the 
glaring  impiety  of  thus  solemnly  appearing  before 
God  with  the  taint  of  impiety  cleaving  to  him  or 
his,  and  "  said  to  his  household  and  all  that  were 
with  him,  Put  away  the  strange  gods  from  among 
you"  (Gen.  xxxv.  2).  After  thus  casting  out  the 
polluting  thing  from  his  house,  Jacob  journeyed  to 
Pethel,  where,  amidst  the  associations  of  a  spot 
jonsecrated  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  he  received 
fi'om  God  an  emphatic  promise  and  blessing,  and, 
the  name  of  the  Supplnnter  being  laid  aside,  he  had 
given  to  him  inste;id  the  holy  name  of  Israel. 
Then  it  was.  after  his  spirit  had  been  there  purified 
ind  strengthened  by  communion  with  God,  by  the 
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assurance  of  the  Divine  love  and  favour,  \y  the 
con^vuiousness  of  evil  put  away  and  duties  performed, 
then  it  was,  as  he  journeyed  away  frim  liethel. 
that  the  chastauiug  blow  fell  and  Raciiei  died. 
These  circumsfcuices  are  alluded  to  here  not  sc 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  discipline 
of  Jacob,  but  rather  with  reference  to  Rachel  her- 
self, as  suggesting  the  hope  that  they  may  have 
had  their  eliect  in  bringing  her  to  a  higher  sense  ot 
her  relations  to  that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom  hei 
hustsikl,  with  all  his  faults  of  character,  so  firmly 
believed. 

Rachel's  tmnh. — "  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  m 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem,  And  Jac«b 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is  the  pillar  of 
Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20). 
As  Rachel  is  the  first  related  instance  of  death  in 
childbearing,  so  this  pillar  over  her  grave  is  the 
first  recorded  example  of  the  setting  up  of  a  .sepul- 
chral monument ;  caves  having  been  up  to  this 
time  spoken  of  as  the  usual  places  of  burial.  The 
spot  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Samuel  and 
Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  2)  ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by 
a  poetic  figure  of  great  force  and  beauty,  represents 
the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loss  and  cap- 
tivity of  her  children,  as  the  bands  of  the  exiles, 
led  away  on  their  road  to  Babylon,  passed  near  her 
tomb  (Jer.  xxxi.  15-17).  St.  Matthew  (ii.  17,  18) 
applies  this  to  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem. 

The  position  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one 
of  the  disputed  questions  in  the  topography  of 
Palestine ;  but  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb,  "  on  the 
way  to  IJethlehem,"  "  a  little  way "  to  come  t« 
Ephrath,"  "  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never 
been  questioned.  It  is  about  2  miles  S.  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem.  "  It  is  one 
of  the  shrines  which  Muslems,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians agree  in  honouring,  and  concerning  which 
their  traditions  are  identical."  It  was  visited  by 
Maundrell,  1697.  The  description  given  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (i.  218)  may  sei-ve  as  the  representative 
of  the  many  accounts,  all  agreeing  with  each  other, 
which  may  be  read  in  almost  eveiy  book  of  Eastern 
travel.  It  is  "  merely  an  ordinary  Muslim  Wely, 
or  tomb  of  a  holy  person,  a  small  square  building 
of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in  the 
ordinary  Mahommedan  form,  the  whole  plastered 
over  with  mortar.  Of  course  the  building  is  not 
ancient :  in  the  seventh  century  there  was  here 
only  a  pyramid  of  stones.  It  is  now  neglected  and 
falling  to  decay,*  though  pilgrimages  are  still  made 
to  it  by  the  Jews.  The  naked  walls  are  covered 
with  names  in  several  languages,  many  of  them  in 
Hebrew.  The  general  conectness  of  the  tradition 
which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  the  tomb  of  Rachel 
cannot  well  be  drawn  in  question,  since  it  is  fully 
supported  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Itin.  Hieros., 
A.D.  333,  and  by  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixxxvi.,  ad  Eustoch. 
Epitaph.  Paulae)  in  the  same  century." 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  interpreta* 
tions  may  find  the  whole  story  of  Rachel  and  Leah 
allegorised  by  St.  Augustine  {contra  Famtum  Ma- 
nichaeuin,  xxii.  li.-lviii.  vol.  viii.  432,  &c.,  ed. 
Migne),  and  Justin  Martyr  {Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
c.  134,  p.  360).  [E.  P.  E.] 


•  Hebrew  Cihrah;  in  the  LXX.  here,  xlviii.  7,  and  2  K. 

19,  Xa(3pae<i.  This  seems  tJ  have  been  accepted  as 
tto  name  of  the  spot  (Demetriu  in  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  ix.  21), 
Mvi  to  have  been  actually  encountered  there  by  a  tra- 
veller In  tie  12th  M.it.  (Burchaid  de  Strasburg,  by  Sunt 


Genois,  p.  35),  who  gives  the  Arabic  name  of  Rachel's 
tomb  us  Cabrata  or  Carbata. 

f  Since  Robinson's  last  visit,  it  has  been  enlarged  bj 
the  addition  of  a  squaie  court  on  the  east  side,  with  higt 
walls  and  arches  {Later  liesearclies.  2i3'j. 
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EAD'DAI  O"!"]:  ZadSai  ;  Alex.  ZaSSai  ; 
Joseph. 'POT/A.0S :  Baddet).  Oneof  Davids  brothers, 
Sfth  son  of  Jesse  (i  Chr.  u.  14).  He  does  not 
appear  in  the  Bible  elsewhere  than  in  this  list, 
unless  he  be,  as  Ewald  conjectures  {Geschichte,  iii. 
266  mte),  identical  yiih  Kli.  But  this  does  not 
seem  probable.  Fiirst  [Handwb.  ii.  355  6)  considers 
the  final  i  of  the  name  to  be  a  remnant  of  Jah  or 
Jehovah.  [G.] 

BAGAU  {'Pay  XV :  Bagau).  1.  A  place  named 
only  in  Jud.  i.  5,  15.  In  the  latter  passage  the 
"  mountains  of  R;\gau "  are  mentioned.  It  is  pro- 
bably identiciil  with  Rages. 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  son  of  Phalec 
''Luke  iii.  35).  He  is  the  same  person  with  Reu 
son  of  Peleg  ;  and  the  diflerence  in  the  name  arises 
fi-om  our  translators  having  followed  the  Greek  form, 
m.  which  the  Hebrew  J?  was  frequently  expressed 
by  7,  as  is  the  case  in  Raguel  (which  once  occurs 
for  Reuel),  Gomorrha,  Gotholiah  (for  Atholiah), 
Vhogor  (for  Peor),  &c.  [G.] 

EA'GES  {'VirfT],  'Vayoi,  'Vayav  :  Bages,  Ba- 
gau)  was  an  impoitant  city  in  north-eastern  Media, 
where  that  country  bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5,  vi.  9, 
and  12,  &c.),  and  twice  in  Judith  (i.  5  and  15). 
According  to  Tobit,  it  was  a  i)lace  to  which  some 
of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken  by  Shalmaneser 
(Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and  thither  the 
angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tobiah.  In  the 
book  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  gi-eat 
battle  between  Nabuchodonosor  and  Arphaxad, 
wherein  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Neither  of  these  accoimts  can  be 
regai-ded  as  historic  ;  but  the  latter  may  conceal 
a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
pwjfane  writers.  It  appears  as  Ragha  in  the  Zen- 
davesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen  ;  as  Raga  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius  ;  Rhagae  in  Duris  of  Samos  (Fr. 
25),  Strabo  (xi.  9,  §1),  and  Arrian  {Exp.  Alex.  iii. 
20)  ;  and  Rhagaea  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  5).  Properly 
speaking.  Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to 
a  province,  which  is  sometimes  called  Rages  or  Rha- 
gae, sometimes  Rhagiana.  It  appears  from  the  Zen- 
daxesta  that  here  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements 
of  the  Arians,  who  were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with 
two  other  races,  and  were  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  heretics  (Bunsen,  Fhilosophy  of  Universal 
History,  iii.  485).  Isidore  calls  Rages  "  the  gi-eatest 
city  in  Media"  (p.  6),  which  may  have  been  true 
Ml  his  day ;  but  other  writers  commonly  regard  it 
as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana.  It  was  the  place  to 
wb.ich  Frawartish  (Phraortes),  the  Median  rebel, 
fled,  when  defeated  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  at 
whicii  he  was  made  prisoner  by  one  of  Darius' 
geuerals  {Beh.  Iiiscr.  col.  ii.  par.  13).  [Media.] 
This  is  probably  the  fact  v/hich  the  apocryphal 
writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind  when  he  spoke  of 
Arpliaxad  as  having  been  captured  at  Ragau.  When 
Daiiias  Codomannus  fled  from  Alexander,  intending 
to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he  must  have 
lasseU  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the  Caspian 
Gates  ,  and  so  we  find  tl  .%t  Alexander  arrived  there 
lu  pureuit  of  his  enemy,  on  tlie  eleventh  day  after 
he  quitted  Ecbatana  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  20). 
In  the  troubles  which  tbllowed  the  death  of  Alex- 
nder,  Hags  appears  to  have  gone  to  decay,  but  it 
Was  soon  after  lebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nicator), 
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whci  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Sti.ib.  zi.  13, 
§6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  ad  vac).  When  the  Parthiacs 
took  it,  thej  called  it  Arsacia,  af^er  the  Ai-sacei  o< 
the  day ;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovei-ed  its  ancient 
appellation,  as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isidore.  That 
appellation  it  has  ever  since  retained,  with  only  a 
slight  corruption,  the  ruins  being  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Bheij.  These  ruins  lie  about  five  mil(« 
south-east  of  Teheran ,  and  cover  a  space  4500  yai'ds 
long  by  3500  yards  broad.  The  walls  are  well 
marked,  and  are  of  prodigious  thickness ;  they  appear 
to  have  been  flanked  by  strong  towers,  and  are  con- 
nected with  a  lotly  citadel  at  their  north-castem 
angle.  The  importance  of  the  place  consisted  in  its 
vicinity  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the  barren  and  ieso- 
late  character  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran,  every 
arniy  which  seeks  to  pass  from  Bactria,  India,  and 
Alfghanistan  to  Media  and  Mesopotamia,  or  vice 
versa,  must  skirt  the  lange  of  mountains  which 
runs  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  These 
mountains  send  out  a  rugged  and  precipitous  spur 
in  about  long.  52*^  25'  E.  fi'om  Greenwich,  which 
runs  far  into  the  desert,  and  can  only  be  rounded 
with  the  extremest  diificulty.  Across  this  spur  is 
a  single  pass — the  Pylae  Caspiae  of  the  ancients — 
and  of  this  pass  the  possessors  of  Rhages  must  have 
at  all  times  held  the  keys.  The  modern  Teheran, 
built  out  of  its  ruins,  has  now  superseded  Bhey ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  mainly  from  the  importance  of  its 
position  that  it  has  become  the  Persian  capital. 
(For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Bhey,  see  Ker  Por- 
ter's Travels,  i.  357-364;  and  compare  Eraser's 
Khorassan,  p.  286.)  [G.  R.] 

EAG'UEL,  or  REU'EL  ("Pi^-iyi) :  'Vayovi\X\ . 

I.  A  prince-priest  of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zippoi-ah 
according  to  Ex.  ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to 
Num.  X.  29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is 
named  Jethro  in  Ex.  iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv. 

II,  and  perhaps  in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  lattci- 
passage  admits  of  another  sense),  the  prima  facie 
view  would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab 
were  different  names  for  the  same  individual. 
Such  is  probably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two 
first  at  all  events,  if  not  with  the  third.  [HoBAB.] 
One  of  the  names  may  represent  an  oflScial  title, 
but  whether  Jethro  or  Raguel,  is  uncertain,  both 
being  appropriately  significant :  *  Josephus  was  in 
favour  of  the  former  {roxno,  i.  e.  'U6eyXa7os,  ^v 
erriK:A.r;/ia  Tip  "Pa.yovi)Kcf,  Ant.  ii.  12,  §1),  and  this 
is  not  unlikely,  as  the  name  Reuel  was  not  an 
uncommon  one.  The  identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel 
is  suppoi-ted  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  names 
in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18)  ;  and  the  application 
of  more  than  one  name  to  the  same  individual  was 
an  usage  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  as  instanced  in 
Jacob  and  Israel,  Solomon  and  Jedidiah,  and  other 
similar  cases.  Another  solution  of  the  difficulty 
has  been  sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms  of  rela- 
tionship among  the  Hebrews;  as  that  chothen^  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1,  Num.  x.  29,  may  signify  any 
relation  by  marriage,  and  aonsequently  that  Jethi-o 
and  Hobab  were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses ;  or  that 
the  temis  ab*  and  bath^  in  Ex.  ii.  16,  21,  mean 
grandfather  and  granddaughter.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions    is   satisflictory,    the    fonner   in    the 


a  Jethro=" pre-eminent,"  from  "inj,  "to  e\-;el,"  nial 
Kaguel="  filend  of  God,"  from  7X  -IV^- 
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abseiicK  of  any  corroborative  cvidpiice,  the  latter 
bfTAUse  the  omission  of  .lethro  tlie  lather's  iiaine 
in  so  circumst;iiitial  a  narrative  as  in  Ex.  ii.  is 
mexijlica))le,  nor  can  we  conceive  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  terms  father  and  grandfather  without 
good  cause.  Nevertheless  tiiis  view  has  a  strong 
weight  of  authority  in  its  favour,  being  supported 
by  the  T»rgum  Jonathan,  Aben  Ezra,  Michael  is, 
Winer,  and  others.  [W.  L.  B.] 

2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Rkuel, 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of 
"  lilcbatane,  a  city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7, 17,  &c.).  The  name  was 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  applied- 
to  one  of  the  great  guardian  angels  of  the  univeise, 
who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Divine 
judgments  on  the  (material)  world  and  the  stars 
(cc.  sx.  4,  xxiii.  4,  ed.  Dillmann).        [B.  F.  W.] 

KA'HAB,  or  EA'CHAB  (anv.  •Paxaj8,and 
PaayS :  Rahah,  and  Raah),  a  celebrated  woman  of 
Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to 
spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved  with  all  her 
family  when  the  Israelites  sacked  the  city  ;  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ancestress  of  the 
Messiah. 

Her  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
she  was  a  young  unmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a  father  and 
mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho. 
She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  combined  the 
trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  She 
seems  aho  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  and  the  ai't  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
Phoenicians  were  early  famous  ;  since  we  find  the 
flat  roof  of  her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax  put 
there  to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson 
(^3{J*)  line  in  her  house :  a  circumstance  which, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Babylonish  gamnents  at 
vii.  21,  as  among  the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  trade  in  such  articles  between 
Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia.  Her  house  was  situated 
on  the  wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  city.  Traders  coming  from  Mesopo- 
tamia or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  would  frequently 
]>ass  through  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  near  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  of  these  many  would  re- 
port to  the  house  of  Rahab.  Rahab  therefore  had 
been  well  informed  with  regnrd  to  the  events  of  the 
Exodus.  She  had  heard  of  the  passage  through  the 
lied  Sea,  of  the  utter  destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og, 
and  of  the  irresistible  progress  of  the  Isinelitish 
bos*  The  efl'ect  upon  her  mind  had  been  what  one 
would  not  have  expected  in  a  person  of  her  way  of 
life.  It  led  her  to  a  firm  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the 
true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  He  purposed 
to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites.  When 
therefore  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to  her 
house,  they  foiuid  themselves  under  the  rocf  of  one 
who,  alone  probably  of  the  whole  popuialon,  was 
friendly  to  tiieir  nation.  Their  coming,  however, 
was  quickly  known ;  and  the  king  of  Jericho,  having 
received  inibrmation  of  it,  while  at  supper,  accord- 
uig  to  Josephus,  sent  that  very  evening  to  require 
her  to  deliver  them  up.  It  is  very  likely  that,  her 
house  being  a  public  one,  some  one  who  rt'isorted 
there  may  have  seen  and  recognised  the  spies  aud  ' 
gone  off  at  once  to  report  the  niattei  to  tlio  rutbi*-  I 
'ilie*.     But  !!ot  without  awakening  Fuihab's  aa;.j>>- | 
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cions  :  tor  she  in\modiately  hid  the  men  nm(.i  g 
tiie  fiax-.stalks  which  were  piled  mi  tie  tiat-rout  cj 
her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  olllcers  sent  to 
search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the  story  that 
two  men,  of  what  country  she  knew  not,  had,  it 
was  true,  been  to  her  house,  but  had  left  it  j^^t 
before  the  gates  were  shut  for  th".  night.  If  they 
pursued  them  at  once,  she  added,  they  would  be 
sure  to  overtake  them.  Misled  by  the  false  infor- 
mation, the  men  started  in  pursuit  to  the  fords  of  tjie 
Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened  to  let  them  uut, 
and  immediately  closed  again.  When  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Rahab  stole  up  tr. 
the  house-top,  told  the  spies  what  had  happened,  and 
assui-ed  them  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
her  confident  expectation  of  the  capture  of  the  whole 
land  by  them  ;  an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  countrymen,  and  had  produced  a 
great  panic  amongst  them.  She  then  told  them 
her  plan  for  their  escape.  It  was  to  let  them  down 
by  a  cord  from  the  window  of  her  house  which 
looked  over  the  city  wall,  and  that  they  should  flee 
into  the  mountains  which  bounded  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  and  lie  hid  there  for  thiee  da3's,  by  which 
time  the  puisuers  would  have  returned,  and  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open  to  them  again.  She 
asked,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them,  that  they 
should  swear  by  Jehovah,  that  when  their  country- 
men had  taken  the  city,  they  would  spare  her  life, 
and  the  lives  of  her  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  The  men 
readily  consented,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  she  should  hang  out  her  scarlet  line  at  the 
window  from  which  they  had  escaped,  and  bring  all 
her  family  under  her  roof.  If  any  of  her  kindred 
went  out  of  doors  into  the  street,  his  blood  would 
be  upon  his  own  head,  and  the  Israelites  in  that 
case  would  be  guiltless.  The  event  proved  the 
wisdom  of  her  precautions.  The  pursuers  returned  to 
Jericho  after  a  fruitless  search,  and  the  spies  got  safe 
back  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  news  they  brought 
of  the  terror  of  the  Canaanites  doubtless  inspired 
Israel  with  fresh  courage,  and,  within  three  days  of 
their  return,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected. 
In  the  utter  destruction  of  Jericho,  which  ensued, 
Joshua  gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  Rahab  and  her  family;  and  accordingly, 
before  the  city  was  burnt,  the  two  spies  were  sent 
to  her  house,  and  they  brought  out  her,  her  father 
and  mother,  and  brothers,  and  kindred,  and  all  that 
she  had,  and  placed  them  in  safety  in  the  Israelitish 
camp.  The  narrator  adds,  "  and  she  dwelleth  in 
Israel  unto  this  day ;"  not  necessarily  implying  that 
she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the 
fiuiiily  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the 
head,  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  May  not  the  345  "  children  of  Jericho," 
mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  34,  Neh.  vii.  36,  and  "  the  men 
of  Jericho"  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  2),  have  been 
their  posterity  ?  Their  continued  sojourn  among 
the  Israelites,  as  a  distinct  family,  would  be  exactly 
analogous  to  the  cases  of  the  Kenites,  the  house  of 
Rechab,  the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and 
perhaps  others. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i. 
5,  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse's  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  savc.l, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  led  in  hif 
case  to  a  more  tender  passion,  and  obliterutt  1  Ui« 
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miniary  of  any  past  disgi-ace  attacni  ig  to  her  name. 

We  are  expressly  told  that  the  spies  vere  "  young 
men"  (Josh.  vi.  23),  veavliTKOvs,  i).  l.;LXX. ; 
and  the  example  of  the  former  spies  »bo  were  sent 
from  Kadesh-Barnea,  who  were  aJl  "  heads  of 
Israel"  (Num.  siii.  3),  as  well  as  tho  importance 
of  the  service  to  be  performed,  ^woald  'ead  one  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  persoiw  nf  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  ceitain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Raliab  became  the 
mother  of  the  line  from  which  spruuf;  David,  and 
uventually  Christ;  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt 
fhat  it  was  so  stated  in  the  pubbo  a  chives  from 
which  the  Evangelist  extracted  our  Lor  J  s  genealogy, 
in  which  only  four  women  are  named,  riz.  Thamai-, 
Rachab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba,  who  were  all  appa- 
rently foreigners,  and  named  for  that  reason. 
TBath-Shua.]  For  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by 
St.  Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  as  that 
David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  person  as  David 
in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  prove  Rachab  different  from  Rahab,* 
:n  order  to  get  out  of  the  chronological  difficulty, 
are  singularly  absurd,  and  all  the  more  so, 
because,  even  if  successful,  they  would  not  dimi- 
nish the  difficulty,  as  long  as  Salmon  remains  as 
the  son  of  Naasson  and  the  father  of  Boaz.  How- 
ever, as  there  are  still  found''  those  who  follow 
Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at  least  speak  doubtfully, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with  Dr.  Mill 
(p.  131),  to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the  age  of 
Salmon,  as  the  son  of  Nahshon,  who  was  prince  of 
the  children  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness,  and  Rahab 
the  harlot;  and  to  observe  that  the  only  conceiv- 
able reason  for  the  mention  of  Rachab  in  St. 
Matthew's  genealogy  is,  that  she  was  a  remarkable 
and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Ruth,  and  Bnth- 
sheba  were.<^  The  mention  of  an  utterly  unknown 
Rahab  in  the  line  would  be  absurd.  The  allusions 
to  "Rahab  the  harlot"  in  Heb.  xi.  31,  Jam.  ii.  25, 
by  classing  her  among  those  illustrious  for  their 
faith,  make  it  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that 
St.  Matthew  was  speaking  of  any  one  else.  The 
four  successive  generations,  Nahshon,  Salmon,  Boaz, 
Obed,  are  consequently  as  certain  as  words  can  make 
them. 

The  character  of  Rahab  has  much  and  deep  in- 
terest. Dismissing  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  and 
with  the  meaning  of  njIT  and  wopvr],  the  attempt 
to  clear  her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she 
was  only  an  innkeeper,  and  not  a  harlot  {irai'So- 
KtvTpla,  Chrysostom  and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may 
yet  notice  that  it  is  very  possible  that  to  a  woman 
of  her  country  and  religion  such  a  calling  may  have 
implied  a  far  less  deviation  from  the  standard  of 
morality  than  it  does  witli  us  (*'  vitae  genus  vile 
magis  quam  flagitiosum,"  Grotius),  and  moreover, 
that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  life. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  t<ile,  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  country- 
men, has  been  much  discussed.     With  regai-d  to 

»  Chiefly  by  Outhov,  a  Dutch  professor,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Bremeijs.  The  earliest  expression  of  any  doubt  is  by 
Thcophylact  in  the  11th  cer.tury. 

i"  Valpy's  Greek  Test,  vei'-h  ling,  notes,  on  Matt.  i.  5  ; 
liiirrington.  On  tlie  Genealogies,  i.  192-4,  &c. ;  Kuinoel  on 
Matt.  1.  5  ;  Olshausen,  ib. 

'  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  7  force  in  Bengcl'B 
r«n;ark,  ad'ipted  by  Olshausen,  thai  the  article  (eV  nj? 
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the  firs*,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jaw  01  heathen, 
was  a  virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  pr<s 
mulgation  of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  a.s  Rahab  Ls 
concerned,  the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.  Th« 
question  as  regards  ourselves,  whether  in  any  cas€ 
a  falsehood  is  allowable,  say  to  save  our  own  liff 
or  that  of  another,  is  different,  but  need  not  be 
argued  here."^  With  regard  to  her  taking  pait 
against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be  justified, 
but  is  fully  justified,  by  the  circumstance  that 
fidelity  to  her  country  would  in  her  case  have  bet-n 
infidelity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her 
Maker  eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  laivj. 
•Her  anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  father's 
house  shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  affections, 
and  seems  to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by 
a  selfish  insensibility,  but  by  an  enlightened  pi-e- 
ference  for  the  service  of  the  true  God  over  the 
abominable  pollutions  of  Cana;uiite  idolatry.  If 
her  own  life  of  shame  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  that  idolatry,  one  can  readily  understand  what 
a  fm'ther  stimulus  this  would  give,  now  that  her 
heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged  by  birth, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which  she  wished 
to  belong  by  a  community  of  fliith  and  hope.  Any- 
how, allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
her  feelings  and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of 
a  Christian  Jew  in  St.  Paul's  time,  who  should 
have  preferred  the  tnumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
triumph  of  the  old  Judaism  ;  or  to  those  of  a  con- 
verted Hindoo  in  our  own  days,  who  should  side 
with  Christian  Englishmen  against  the  attempts  of 
his  own  countrymen  to  establish  the  supremacy 
either  of  Brahma  or  Slahomet. 

Tills  view  of  Rahab's  conduct  is  fnlly  borne  out 
by  the  references  to  her  in  the  N.  T.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  "  by  faith 
the  harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them  that  be- 
lieved not,  when  she  had  received  tlie  spies  with 
peace"  (Heb.  si.  31);  and  St.  James  fortifies  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  by  asking,  "  Was 
not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  when  she 
had  received  the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out 
another  way?"  (Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like  manner 
Clement  of  Rome  says  "  Rahab  the  harlot  was  saved 
for  her  faith  and  hospitality  "  (ad  Corinth,  xii.). 

The  Fathers  generally  (miro  consensu,  Jacobson, 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Rahab  as  typical  of  sal- 
vation, and  the  scarlet  line  hung  out  at  her  window 
as  typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  ark  of  Noah,  and  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  were  ;  a  view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  deliverances,  and  by  the  language  of 
Heb.  xi.  31  (toTs  airsidT](Tafftv,  "  the  disobedient"), 
compared  with  1  Pet.  iii.  20  {amtdricracriv  irore). 
Clement  {ad  Corinth,  xii.),  is  the  first  to  do  so. 
He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line  it 
was  "  made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who  believe 
and  trust  in  God  ;"  and  adds,  that  Rahab  in  this 
was  a  piophetess  as  well  as  a  believer,  a  sentiment 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (in  lib.  Jes.,  Hc/m 
iii.).    Justin  Martyr  m  like  manner  calls  the  scarlet 


'PaxaP)  proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant,  seeing 
that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy,  which  are  in 
the  oblique  case,  have  the  article,  though  many  of  then; 
occur  nowhere  else  ;  an-,  that  it  is  omitted  before  Mapi'a; 
in  ver.  16. 

•i  The  question,  in  reference  both  to  Rahab  and  to  Chris- 
tians, is  well  discussed  by  Augustine  cmitr.  MeiidaHuK 
iOpji.  vi.  33,  34 :  comp.  BuUingcr,  3rd  Pec.  .Sem.  Iv.i. 
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bne  "  the  symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which 
those  of  all  nations,  who  once  were  harlots  and  un- 
righteous, are  saved  ;  "  and  in  a  like  spirit  Irenaeus 
draws  from  the  story  of  Rihab  the  conrersion  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  admission  of  publicans  and 
hmlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  thiough  the 
symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he  compares  with 
the  t'iissover  and  the  Exodus.  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes  Ps. 
Ixxsvii.  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the  harlot),  and  Theo- 
doret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track  ;  but  Origen, 
as  usual,  carries  the  allegory  still  further.  Irenaeus 
makes  the  singular  mistake  of  calling  the  spies 
three,  and  makes  them  symbolical  of  the  Trinity  ! 
The  comparison  of  the  scarlet  line  with  the  scailet 
thread  which  was  bound  round  the  hand  of  Zarah 
IS  a  favourite  one  with  them.* 

The  Jews,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  are 
embarrassed  as  to  what  to  say  concerning  Rahab. 
They  praise  her  highly  for  her  conduct ;  but  some 
Rabbis  give  out  that  she  was  not  a  Canaanite,  but 
of  some  other  Gentile  race,  and  was  only  a  sojourner 
in  Jericho.  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  mentions  a 
tradition  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Joshua,  a  tra- 
dition unknown  to  Jerome  {adv.  Jovin.),  and  eight 
persons  who  were  both  priests  and  prophets  sprung 
from  her,  and  also  Huldah  the  prophetess,  men- 
tioned 2  K.  xxli.  14  (see  Patrick,  ad  foe).  Josephus 
describes  her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  house  as  an  inn 
{Karayciyiov),  and  never  applies  to  her  the  epithet 
wSpvr],  which  is  the  term  used  by  the  LXX. 

Rahab  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  cases  of 
the  calling  of  Gentiles  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
and  her  deliverance  from  the  utter  destruction  which 
fell  upon  her  countrymen  is  so  beautifully  illus- 
trative of  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  type  of  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

See  the  articles  Jkricho  ;  Joshua.  Also  Bengol, 
Lightfoot,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Olshausen  on 
Matt.  i.  5  ;  Patrick,  Grotius,  and  Hitzig  on  Josh.  ii. ; 
Dr.  Mill,  Descent  and  Parentage  of  the  Saviour ; 
Ewald,  Geschichte,  ii.  320,  &c. ;  Josephus,  Ant.  v. 
1 ;  Clemens  Rom.  ad  Corinth,  cap.  xii. ;  Irenaeus, 
c.  Her.  iv.  XX.;  Just.  Mart,  contr.  Tryph.  p.  11 ; 
Jerome,  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  i. ;  Epist.  xxxiv.  ad  Nepot. ; 
Breviar.  in  Ps.  Ixxxvi. ;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Jeeum 
Nave,  iii.  and  vi. ;  Comm.  in  Matth.  xxvii.  ;  Chry- 
sost.  Horn.  3  in  MMh.,  also  3  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ; 
Ephr.  Syr.  Rhythm  1  and  7  on  Nativ.,  Rhythm  7 
on  the  Faith ;  Cyril  of  Jerus.,  Catechet.  Lect.  ii.  9, 
X.  11  ;  Bullinger,  I.  c.  ;  Tyndale,  Doctr.  Treat. 
(Parker  Soc),  pp.  119,  120  ;  Schleusner,  Lexic. 
N.  T.s  Y  iT6pvr\.  [A.  C.  H.] 

BA'HAB  (nn"] :  'Pact/S  :  Rahab),  a  poetical 
name  of  Egypt.  The  same  word  signifies  "  fierce- 
ness, insolence,  pride ;"  if  Hebrew  when  applied  to 
Egypt,  it  would  indicate  the  national  character  of 
tha  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it  was  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated  to  Hebrew, 
although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been  found  in 
Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian  {Thes. 
s.  v.).  That  the  Hebrew  meaning  is  alluded  to  in 
connexion  with  the  proper  name,  does  not  seem  to 
prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew,  but  this  is  rendered 
very  probable  by  its  apposite  character,  and  its  sole 
use  in  poetical  books. 
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'  Bullinger  (5th  Dec.  Serm.  vi.)  views  the  Uae  as  a  Bign 
*cd  seal  of  the  covenant  be-'ween  the  Israelites  anJ  K«hab. 

VUL.  IX,  ' 


This  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it  is 
usual!/  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treatal  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  if  the  passage  be 
compared  with  parallel  ones,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  it  lefers  to  the  Exodus,  "  He  divideth 
the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding 
He  sraiteth  through  the  proud"  [or  "Rahab"] 
(xxvi.  12).  The  prophet  Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm 
of  the  Lord,  "  [Art]  not  thou  it  that  hath  cul 
Rahab,  [and]  wounded  the  dragon?  [Art]  notlhr; 
it  which  hath  dried  the  sea,  the  waters  of  tn»  grea^ 
deep  ;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a  way 
for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?"  (Ii.  9,  10  ;  comp. 
15.)  In  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  division  of  the  sea  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  breaking  the  heads  of  the 
dragons  and  the  heads  of  Leviathan  (13,  14).  So 
too  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  God's  power  to  subdue  the  seo 
is  spoken  of  immediately  before  a  mention  of  his 
having  "  broken  Rahab  in  pieces"  (9,  10).  Piahab, 
as  a  name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without  re- 
ference to  the  Exodus  :  this  is  in  Psalm  Ixxxvii., 
where  Miab,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Cush, 
are  compared  with  Zion  (4,  5).  In  one  othei 
passage  the  name  is  alluded  to,  with  reference  to 
its  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is  prophesied  that 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  should  not  avail  those  who 
sought  it,  and  this  sentence  follows:  DH  3m 
nntJ',  "Insolence  [j.  e.  'the  insolent'],  they  sit 
still "  (Is.  XXX.  7),  as  Gesenius  reads,  considering  it  to 
be  undoubtedly  a  proverbial  expression.    [R.  S.  P.] 

KA'HAM  (DH"]  :  'Pas'/x  :  Raham).  In  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Hezrou  (1  Chr.  ii.  44),  Raham  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Shema  and  father  of  Jorkoam.  Rashi  and 
the  author  of  the  Quaest.  in  PariL,  attributed  to 
Jerome,  regard  Jorkoam  as  a  place,  of  which  Raham 
was  founder  and  prince. 

RA'HEL  (!?n"1 :  'PaxvX:  Rachel).  The  mora 
accurate  form  of  the  familiar  name  elsewhere  ren- 
dered Rachel.  In  the  older  English  versions  it  is 
employed  throughout,  but  survives  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  1611,  and  in  our  present  Bibles, 
in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  only.  [G.] 

RAIN.  "IDO  (matdr),  and  also  UH^i  (geshem), 
which,  when  it  differs  from  the  more  common  word 
")£3D,  signifies  a  more  violent  rain  ;  it  is  also  used 
as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and  latter 
rain  (Jer.  v.  24  ;  Joel  ii.  23). 

Early  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  rnV 
(jjoreK),  part,  subst.  from  H"!*,  "  he  scattered " 
(Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  the  hiphil  part. 
miD  (Joel  ii.  23) :  uerby  irptiiuos,  LXX. 

Latter  Rain,  the  rain  of  spring,  B'ippJD  (jnai' 
kosh),  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jer.  iii.  3 ; 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1):  ieTos  6\\/tfios 
The  early  and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together 
( Deut.  xi.  14  ;  Jer.  v.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  23  ;  Hoa.  vi.  3  ; 
James  v.  7). 

Another  word,  of  a  more  poetical  character,  is 
D''30T  {rehihim,  a  plural  form,  connected  will 
rah,  "  many,"  fi-om  the  multitude  of  the  dro):<s) 
translated  in  our  version  "  showei-s  '  (Deut.  xxxii- 
2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xdv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7  (Hcb.  6)  J's 
Ixv.  10  (Heb.  11),  Ixxii.  6).  The  Hebrews  havi 
also  the  word  D^T  {zerem),  expressing  violent  caioi 
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rtorm,  t(>mpest,  accompanied  witn  hail — in  Job 
xyiv.  8,  the  heavy  rain  which  comes  down  on 
mountains;  and  the  word  IHJD  {sagrir),  which 
accm-s  only  in  Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  fv  fifiepa  x«(/'f/'»>'p. 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of 
elevation  as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur 
30iTesponding  varieties  of  climate  ;  an  account  tliat 
might  correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the 
district  of  Lebanon,  would  be  in  many  respects  in- 
accurate when  applied  to  the  deep  depression  and 
almost  tiopical  climate  of  Jericho.  In  any  general 
statement,  therefore,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
not  mconsiderable  local  variations.  Compared  with 
England,  Palestine  would  be  a  country  in  which 
rain  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  with  our- 
selves ;  contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar 
to  the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in 
the  land  of  pi-omise,  Egypt  and  the  Desert,  rain 
might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics (Deut.  xi.  10,  11  ;  Herodotus,  iii.  10). 
For  six  months  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  lest  the  work  be  in- 
teirupted  by  unseasonable  storms.  In  this  respect 
at  least  the  climate  has  remained  unchanged  since 
the  time  when  Boaz  slept  by  his  heap  of  corn  ;  and 
the  sending  thunder  and  lain  in  wheat  liai-vest  was 
a  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with  fear  and 
wonder  (1  Sam.  xii.  16-18);  and  Solomon  could 
speak  of  "  rain  in  harvest  "  as  the  most  forcible  ex- 
pression for  conveying  the  idea  of  somotliing  utterly 
out  of  place  and  un-.iatural  (Prov.  xxvi.  1).  There 
are,  however,  very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more 
than  compensating,  disadvantages  occasioned  by  this 
long  absence  of  rain :  the  whole  land  becomes  dry, 
parched,  and  brown,  the  cistenis  are  empty,  the 
springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the  autumnal  rains 
are  eagerly  looked  for,  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  These,  the  early  rains,  com- 
mence about  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier:  not  sud- 
denly but  by  degrees;  the  husbandman  has  thus 
the  opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and 
bailey.  The  rains  come  mostly  froul  the  west  or 
south-west  (Luke  xii.  541,  continuing  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time,  and  foiling  chiefly  during  the 
night;  the  wind  then  shifts  round  to  the  north  or 
east,  and  seveial  days  of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov. 
XXV.  2'i).  Dui-ing  the  months  of  November  and 
December  the  rains  continue  to  fall  heavily,  but  at 
intervals ;  afterwards  they  return,  only  at  longer 
intervals,  and  are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no  period 
during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  January 
and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at 
Jerusalem,  but  it  does  not  lie  long;  it  is  very 
seldom  seen  along  the  coast  and  in  the  low  plains. 
Thin  ice  occasionally  covei-s  the  poolt  for  a  few  days, 
and  while  Porter  was  writing  his  Handbook,  the 
snow  was  eight  inches  deep  at  Damascus,  and  the  ice 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Rain  continues  to  fall 
more  or  less  during  the  month  of  March  ;  it  is  veiy 
rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortniglit  later  ;  in 
Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before  the  midd'e 
of  June.  (See  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  i, 
429  ;  aod  Porter,  Handbook,  xlviii.)  [Palestine, 
p.  692.J 
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VTith  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  cx\y 
ana  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  tnat  there 
are  not  at  the  present  day  "  any  particular  periods 
of  rain  or  succession  of  showers,  which  might  be 
regai'ded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period 
from  October  to  Maich  now  constitutes  only  one 
continued  season  of  rain  witliout  any  regularly  in- 
tervening term  of  prolonged  fine  weather.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  climate, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rains  for  which  the  hus- 
bandman waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to  have 
implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which  revived 
the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  prepared  it  for  the 
seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring,  which  conti- 
nued to  refresh  and  foi-ward  both  the  ripening  crops 
and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields  (James  v.  7  ; 
Prov.  xvi.  15)." 

In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usually  serene ; 
showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild  and 
refreshing.  On  the  1st  of  May  Robinson  experienced 
showers  at  Jerusalem,  and  "  at  evening  there  was 
thunder  and  hghtning  (which  are  frequent  in  winter), 
with  pleasant  and  reviving  lain.  The  6th  of  May 
was  also  remarkable  for  thunder  and  for  several 
showers,  some  of  which  were  quite  heavy.  The 
rains  of  both  these  days  extended  far  to  the  north 
.  .  .  but  the  occuiTence  of  rain  so  late  in  the  season 
was  regarded  as  a  very  miusual  circumstance." 
(-5.  R.  i.  430  :  he  is  speaking  of  the  year  1838.) 

In  1856,  however,  "there  was  veiy  heavy  rain 
accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  region  of 
Lebanon,  extending  to  Beyiout  and  Damascus,  on 
the  28th  and  29th  May ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant 
had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created,  says 
Porter  (^Handbook,  xlviii.),  almost  as  much  asto- 
nishment as  the  thunder  and  rain  which  Samuel 
brought  upon  the  Israelites  during  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest." 

During  Dr.  Robinson's  stay  at  Beyrout  on  his 
second  visit  to  Palestine,  in  1852,  there  were  heavy 
rains  in  March,  once  for  five  days  continuously, 
and  the  weather  continued  variable,  with  occasional 
heavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  "latter  rains"  thus  continued  this  season  for 
nearly  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  result  was 
afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  9). 

These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any 
generalized  statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
judgment  on  the  "former"  and  "latter"  rains  of 
Scripture,  and  may  sei^ve  to  introduce  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  question,  about  which  some  interest  has 
been  felt,  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
frequnncy  and  abundance  of  the  rain  in  Palestine, 
or  in  the  periods  of  its  supply.  It  is  asked  whether 
"  these  stony  hills,  these  deserted  valleys,"  can  be  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  the  land  which 
God  cared  for ;  the  land  upon  which  were  always 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  end  of  the  year  (Deut.  xi.  12).  As  far  as 
relates  to  the  other  considerations  which  may 
account  for  diminished  fertility,  such  ns  the  de- 
crease of  population  and  ladusiry,  the  neglect  of 
terrace-culture  and  irrigation,  and  husbanding  the 
supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the 
article  on  Agriculture,  and  to  Stanley  {Sinai 
and  Palestine,  120-123).  With  respect  to  our 
more  immediate  subject,  it  is  ui-ged  that  the 
very  expression  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey" 
implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive  the  gi-ass  for 
the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds  supplying  the 
iD'ik,  and  to  nourish  the  flowers  clothing  the  no'x 
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bnre  hill-sides,  from  whence  the  bees  mifjht  gather 
their  stores  of  honey.  It  is  urged  that  the  supply 
of  rsi2  in  its  due  season  seems  to  be  promised  as 
contingent  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  j)eop]e  (Deut. 
xi.  13-15;  Lev.  .\xvi.  3-5),  .ind  that  as  from  time 
to  time,  to  punish  the  people  for  their  transgressions, 
"th;  shciwers  have  been  withholdcn,  and  there  hath 
been  no  latter  rain"  (Jer.  iii.  3 ;  1  K.  xvii.,  xviii.), 
so  now,  in  the  great  and  long-continued  apostasy 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  there  has  come  upon 
even  the  land  of  their  forfeited  inheritance  a  like 
long-continued  withdrawal  of  the  favour  of  God, 
who  claims  the  sending  of  rain  as  one  of  His  special 
prerogatives  (Jer.  xiv.  22). 

The  early  rains,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison 
Bcanty  and  interrupted,  the  latter  rains  have  alto- 
gether ceased,  and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  curse 
has  been  fulfilled,  "  Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain 
of  thy  land  powder  and  dust"  (Deut.  xxviii.  23, 
24;  Lev.  xxvi.  19).  Without  entering  here  mto 
the  consideration  of  the  justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  piedictions  of  the 
withholding  of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  the 
manner  of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamities 
denounced  in  these  chapters  of  thieatening,  it 
would  appear  that,  as  far  as  the  question  of  fact 
is  concerned,  there  is  scai-cely  sufficient  reason  to 
imagine  that  any  great  and  marked  changes  with 
respect  to  the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Palestine. 
In  early  days  as  now,  iiiin  was  unknown  for  half 
the  year;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions 
in  Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Job  xxix.  23,  the  latter  rain  was 
even  then,  while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for, 
that  which  was  somewhat  precai-ious,  by  no  means 
to  be  absolutely  counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  we  are  to  take  as  correct,  om'  translation  of  Joel 
ii.  23,  "  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  (month"),"  i.  e. 
Nisan  or  Abib,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  the  times  of  the 
latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  would  coin- 
cide with  those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The  same  con- 
clusion would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv.  7,  "  I 
have  withholden  the  rain  from  you  when  there 
were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain 
here  spoken  of  is  the  latter  rain,  and  an  interval  of 
three  months  between  the  ending  of  the  rain  and 
the  beginning  of  harvest,  would  seem  to  be  in  an 
average  year  as  exceptional  now  as  it  was  when 
Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of  God.  We  may 
infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon  ii.  11-13,  where 
is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  bursting  forth 
of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that  when  the  "  winter  " 
was  past,  the  rain  also  was  over  and  gone :  we  can 
hardly,  by  any  extension  of  the  temi  "  winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during 
which  the  rains  still  fall. 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the 
land,  from  confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
oouthern  portion  of  Palestine ;  the  northern  por- 
tion, Galilee,  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile  and  beautiful  (see 
Stanhy,  Si7iai  and  Palestine,  chap,  x.,  and  Van  de 
Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description  of  the 
i^alky  of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem,  Robinson 

*  The  word  "  month  '  is  supplied  by  our  translators, 
Eind  their  rendering  is  :iot  supported  by  either  the  LXX. 
(Ka9<o;  efiirpoa^fv)  or  the  Vulg.  (stcut  in  pi-indpio). 
/iiiother  iuterpretatioD  is  indeed  equ.illy  probable ;  bat 
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{/i.  R.  ii.  275)  becomes  almost  enthusiastic  :  "  Here 
a  scene  ot  luxuriant  and  almost  unparallelod  ^erdaire 
burst  upon  our  view.  The  whole  valley  was  filled 
with  gardens  of  vegetables  and  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountains,  which  burst 
forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in  refresh- 
ing streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a  scene 
of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  hke  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  account  given  by  a  recent  lady 
traveller  {Egyptian  Sepulchres  and  Si/rian  Shrines, 
by  Miss  Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables  which  she  saw  at  MeshuUam's  farm  in 
the  valley  of  Urtas,  a  little  south  of  R.-thlehsni 
(possibly  the  site  of  Solomon's  gardens.  Ev  >  fi.  4-6), 
may  serve  to  prove  how  much  now,  a*  •  er,  may 
be  effected  by  irrigation. 

Rain  frequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors, 
varying  in  their  character  according  as  they  regard 
it  as  the  beneficent  and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the 
destructive  storm  pouring  down  the  mountain  side 
and  sweeping  away  the  labour  of  years.  Thus 
Prov,  xxviii.  3,  of  the  poor  that  oppresseth  the 
poor;  Ez.  xxxviii.  22,  of  the  just  punishments  and 
righteous  vengeance  of  God  (compare  Ps.  xi.  6;  Jot 
XX.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used  of 
speech  wise  and  fitting,  refreshing  the  souls  of  men, 
of  words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedful  ly  listened 
to  (Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  23) ;  of  the  cheering 
favour  of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  more  upon 
the  penitent  soul ;  of  the  gracious  presence  and  in- 
fluence for  good  of  the  righteous  king  among  hit 
people ;  of  the  blessings,  gifts,  and  graces  of  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  vi.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4  ; 
Fs.  Ixxii.  6).  [E.  P.  E.] 

RAINBOW  (riB'P  (».  e.  a  bow  with  which  to 
shoot  arrows),  Gen.  ix.  13-16,  Ez.  i.  28:  rS^ov,  so 
Ecclus.  xliii.  11 :  arena.  In  N.  T.,  Rev.  iv.  3,  x.  1, 
Ipis).  The  token  of  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  fiom  the  ark,  that 
the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant 
itself,  as  a  charter  of  natural  blessings  and  mercies 
(  "  the  World's  covenant,  not  the  Church's"  ),  re- 
establishing the  peace  and  order  of  Physical  Nature, 
which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  so  great  a 
convulsion,  see  Davison  On  Prophecy,  lect.  iii. 
p.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix.  13  seems 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  a  beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavens 
when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on  falling  rain,  and  conse- 
crated it  as  the  sign  of  His  love  and  the  witness  of 
His  promise. 

The  following  passages,  Num.  xiv.  4 ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  13  ;  1  K.  ii.  35,  are  instances  in  which  |n3 
(ndthan,  lit.  "give"),  the  word  used  in  Gen.  ix. 
13,  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  is  employed 
ill  'h2  sense  of  "  constitute,"  "  appoint."  Accord- 
ingly there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  ignorance 
of  the  natural  cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the 
account  given  of  its  institution  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

The  figurative  and  symbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
as  an  emblem  of  God's  mercy  and  faithfulness 
must  not  be  passed  over.     In  the  wondrous  vision 


the  following  passages,  Gen.  viii.  13,  Num.  Ix.  5,  Ez.  xxix 
17,  zlv.  18,  21,  justify  the  renderlEg  pB'N'ia  '•  In  tin 
fiKi  fmouth). " 
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sJiown  to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  it.  9), 
*  is  aaid  that  "  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about 
the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  ememld :"  amidst 
the  awful  vision  of  surpassing  glory  is  seen  the  sym- 
bol of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy  and  of 
Lore.  "  Look  upon  the  rainbow,"  saith  the  son  of 
Pirach  (Ecclus.  sliii.  11,  12),  "and  praise  Him 
that  made  it :  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof;  it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with 
a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  most  High 
have  bended  it."  [E.  P.  E.] 

EAISINS.    [Vine.] 

EA'KEM  (Dp"],  in  pause  Dp") :  'Pok6/x  ;  cm. 
in  Alex. :  Recen).  Among  the  descendants  of  Machir 
the  son  of  ]\Ianasseh,  by  his  wife  Maachah,  are  men- 
tioned Ulara  and  Rakera,  who  are  apparently  the 
6<.ins  of  Sheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16).  Notliing  is  known 
of  them. 

EAK'KATH  (n|'?n  :  ['n^aeaJSaKe'e  :  Alex. 
'PeK/caS  :  SeccatK).  One  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Naphtali,  named  between  Hammath  and  Chin- 
NERETH  (Josh.  xix.  35).  Hammath  was  probably 
at  the  hot  springs  of  Tiberias ;  but  no  trace  of  the 
name  of  Rakkath  has  been  found  in  that  or  any 
othei  neighbourhood.  The  nearest  approach  is 
Kerak,  formerly  Tarichaeae,  three  miles  further 
down  the  shore  of  the  lake,  close  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Jordan.  [G.] 

RAK'KON  {X>'^'\r\,  with  the  def.  article: 
'lepoLKccy :  Arecon).  One  of  the  towns  in  the  in- 
heritance of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not 
far  distant  from  Joppa.  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.) 
give  only  one  name  (that  quoted  above)  for  this 
and  Jle-jarkon,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  precedes 
it.  This  fact,  when  coupled  with  the  similarity  of 
the  two  names  in  Hebrew,  suggests  that  the  one 
may  be  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  other.  Neither  has  been 
fet  discovered.  [G-] 

RAM  (D"l :  'Apa/i  ;  Alex. 
A^pav  in  Ruth  ;  'Opd/x  and 
'Apo;u  in  1  Chr.:  Aram).  1. 
Son  of  Hezron  and  father  of 
Amminadab.  He  was  born  in 
Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration 
there,  as  liis  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  xlvi.  4.  He 
first  appears  in  Ruth  iv.  19. 
The  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9, 
10,  '25,  adds  no  further  infor- 
raation  concerning  him,  except 
that  he  was  the  second  son  ot 
Hezron,  Jerahmeel  being  the 
first-born.  He  appears  in  the 
N.  T.  only  in  the  two  lists  of 
the  anxstry  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
3,  4 ;  Luke  iii.  33),  where  he 
.s  called  Akam,  after  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate.  [Amminadab  ; 
Nahshon.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  (*Pa^:  Bam.)  The  first- 
bom  of  Jerahmeel,  and  there- 
fore nephew  of  the  preceding 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).  He  had 
three  sons,  Maaz,  Jamin,  and 
Eker. 

3.  Elihu,  the  son  of  Bara- 
2hel  the  Buzite,  is  described  as 
'•oJ  the  kindred  of  Ram"  (Joh 
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xxxii.  2).  Rashi's  note  on  the  passage  a  cunons  . 
"  '  of  the  family  of  Ram ;'  Abraham,  for  it  is  said, 
'  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  '  (Josh,  xiv.)  ; 
this  [is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with 
Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  in  connexion  with 
Huz  and  Buz  {Gesch.  i.  414).  EUhu  would  thus 
be  a  collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this 
may  have  suggested  the  exti-aordinary  explanation 
given  by  Rashi.  [W.  A.  W.I 

RAM.     [Sheep;  SACRiriCEs,j 

RAM,  BATTERING  (13:  fii\6(rrc.ffi^, 
Xapal :  dries).  This  instrument  of  ancient  siege 
operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (Ez.  iv. 
2,  xxi.  22  [27]);  and  as  both  references  are  to  the 
battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to  describe 
those  which  are  known  from  the  monuments  to 
have  been  employed  in  their  sieges.  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  there  is  but 
little  doubt.  It  denotes  an  engine  of  war  which 
was  called  a  ram,  either  beaause  it  had  an  iron  head 
shaped  like  tiat  of  a  ram,  or  because,  when  used 
for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement  was  like 
the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

lu  attaclcing  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first 
step  appears  to  have  been  to  fonn  an  inclined  plane 
or  bank  of  earth  (comp.  Ez.  iv.  2,  "  cast  a  mount 
against  it"),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of 
the  walls.  "  The  battering-rams,"  says  Mr.  Layai'd, 
"  were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  to 
moveable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  armed 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  temporary 
building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  sculp- 
tures as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even  tur- 
rets, of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then  per- 
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aap9  constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  in- 

cenJed  to  be  moved.  The  moveable  tower  was 
probably  sometimes  unprovided  with  the  ram,  but 
'  have  not  met  with  it  so  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures  When  the  machine  containing  the 

battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework,  and  did  not 
fonn  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some  kind  of 
drapery,  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  oriia- 
menied,  appears  to  have  been  occasioi,a,;)y  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels, 
and  was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The 
mode  of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed, 
fi'om  the  representations  in  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they 
were  partly  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  and  that  men  directed  and 
impelled  them  from  within.  Such  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  paintings  the 
warriors  working  the  ram  may  be  seen  thro\igh 
the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine  was  ornamented 
by  a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the  pi-esiding 
divinity,  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing  a  bow. 
The  artificial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by  two 
warriors :  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the 
besieged,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  posi- 
tion, to  harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been 
below  ;  the  other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  com- 
panion's defence.  Warriors  are  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  stepping  from  the  machine  to  the 

battlements Archers  on  the  walls  hurled 

stones  fiom  slings,  and  discharged  their  arrows 
against  the  warriors  in  the  artificial  towers  ;  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  en- 
deavouring to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assail- 
ants to  make  breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping 
a  doub.  jd  chain  or  rope  fi'om  the  battlements,  they 
caught  the  ram,  and  could  either  destroy  its  efficacy 
altogether,  or  break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those 
below,  however,  by  plajcing  hooks  over  the  engine, 
and  throwing  their  whole  weight  upon  them, 
struggled  to  retain  it  in  its  place.  The  besieged,  if 
ucable  to  displace  the  battering-ram,  sought  to 
destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted  torches  or  fire- 
brands upon  it ;  but  water  was  poured  upon  the 
flames  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial  tower" 
( Nineveh  mid  its  Remains,  ii.  367-370).  [W.  A.  W.] 

RA'MA  ('Pafia:  Rama),  Matt.  ii.  18,  refemng 
to  Jer.  xrsi.  15.  The  original  passage  alludes  to  a 
massacre  of  Benjamites  or  Ephraimites  (comp.  ver. 
9,  18),  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and  turned 
into  a  touching  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was  (and  is) 
the  sepulchre  of  Rachel.  The  name  of  Rama  is 
alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered  attached  to  a 
spot  close  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it  existed  there  in 
St.  Matthew's  day,  it  may  have  prompted  his  allu- 
sion, though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this,  since 
the  point  of  the  quotation  does  not  lie  in  the  name 
Ramah,  but  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  the 
children,  as  is  shown  by  the  change  of  the  vlois  of 
the  original  <x>  rsKva.  [G.] 
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■  So  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  In  AtJienaeum,  No.  1799, 
p.  530. 

b  Its  place  in  the  list  of  Joshua  (mentioned  above), 
viz.  between  Gibeon  and  Beeroth,  suits  the  present  Fam- 
Allah;  but  the  considerations  named  in  the  text  make 
it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  site  with  it  than 
tr-Ram. 

e  III  bit-  ^oaiaoentarv  on  Hon    i    8.  Jerome  mentionfi 


RATMAH  {T',)::>'\r],  with  tlie  definiU  article, 
excepting  a  few  cases  named  below).  A  word 
which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shape  foiins  the 
name  of  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  one  of 
those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  or  Mizpeh, 
betiays  the  a.spect  of  the  country.  The  lexico- 
grapher with  unanimous  consent  derive  it  fiom  a 
root  which  has  the  general  sense  of  elevation — ^a 
root  which  produced  the  name  of  Aram,*  "  the  high 
lands,"  and  the  various  modifications  of  Ram,  Ramah, 
Ramath,  I'amoth,  Remeth,  Rimiathaim,  Arimathaea, 
in  the  Biblical  records.  As  an  appellative  it  is  found 
only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xvi.  24-39),  in  which  it 
occurs  four  times,  each  time  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"  high  place."  But  in  later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a 
recognized  word  for  a  hill,  and  as  such  is  employed 
in  the  Jewish  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the 
rendering  of  Pisgah. 

1.  {'Vajxtx,;  'Paa/xa;  Bafia,  &c. ;  Alex.  la/ia, 
'Vafx^av ;  'Pa^ua  :  Kama.)  One  of  the  cities  of  the 
allotment  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25),  a  member 
of  the  group  which  contained  Gibeon  and  Jeru- 
salem. Its  place  in  the  list  is  between  Gibeon  anc 
Beeroth.  There  is  a  more  precise  specification  o: 
its  position  in  the  invaluable  catalogue  of  the  places 
north  of  Jerusalem  which  are  enumerated  by  Isaiah 
as  disturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  oi 
Assp'ia  (Is.  X.  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the 
ravine ;  and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms 
Geba,  Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul.  Each  of  these 
may  be  recognized  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at 
the  present  day.  Geba  is  Jeha,  on  the  south  brink 
of  the  gieat  valley  ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
it,  directly  between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the 
city,  is  er-Rdm  (its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of 
ha-Ramah)  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient  name 
implies.''  Its  distance  from  the  city  is  two  hours, 
i.  e.  five  English  or  six  Roman  miles,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
in  the  Oiwmasticon  ("Rama"),*  and  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  Josephus  (Ant.  \m.  12,  §3),  who 
places  it  40  stadia  north  of  Jerusalem. 

Its  position  is  also  in  close  agreement  with  the 
notices  of  the  Bible.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah 
(Judg.  iv.  5)  was  "between  Ixamah^  and  Bethel," 
in  one  of  the  sultry  valleys  enclosed  in  the  lime- 
stone hills  which  compose  this  district.  The  Levit* 
and  his  concubine  in  their  journey  from  Bethlehem 
to  Ephraim  passed  Jerusalem,  and  pressed  on  to 
Gibeah,  or  eT:en  if  possible  beyond  it  to  Ramah 
(Judg.  six.  13).  In  the  struggles  between  noiih 
and  south,  which  followed  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  Ramah,  as  a  frontier  town,  the  possession 
of  which  gave  absolute  command  of  the  north  road 
from  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xv.  17),  was  taken,  fortified, 
and  retaken  (ibid.  21,  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  the  depot  for  the  prisoners  (Jer. 
xl.  1 ) ;  and,  if  the  well-known  passage  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15),  in  which  lie  introduces  the  mother  of 
the  tribe  of  Bepjamin  weeping  over  the  loss  of  her 
children,  alludes  to  this  Ramah,  and  not  to  one 
nearer  to  her  sepulchre  at  Bethlehem,  it  was  pro- 


Rama  as  "juxta  Gabaa  in  septimo  laplde  a  lerosolymis 
sita." 

d  The  Targnm  on  this  passage  substitutes  for  the  Palm 
of  Deborah,  Ataroth-Deborah,  no  doubt  referring  to  the 
town  of  Ataroth.  This  has  everything  In  its  favour 
since  'Atara  is  stiU  found  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
north  road,  very  nearly  midway  iKtweec  &r-R4,7r,  aai 
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bably  alse  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  sucli  of  the  I  mouth  of  an  ancient  Helirew  the  expression  would 
captives  as  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were  ^'-^      ■*        *"*'  "         " '^•"* 

not  worth  the  long  transport  across  the  desert  to 
Babylon.  [Rama.]  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  im- 
plied in  1  Sam.  xxii.  6«;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  Ezr.  ii.  26; 
Neh.  vii.  30  :  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show 
also  that  its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.  The 
Kiimah  in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a  diilerent  position  in 
the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct  place  situated  further 
west,  nearer  the  plain.  (This  and  Jer.  xxxi.  15  are 
tlie  only  passages  in  which  the  name  appears  with- 
out the  article.)  The  LXX.  find  an  allusion  to 
Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where  they  reader  the 
v/ords  which  are  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  and  shall 
be  lifted  up  (HONn),  and  inhabited  in  her  place," 
by  "  Ramah  shall  remain  upon  her  place." 

Er-Ram  was  not  unknown  to  the  mediaeval 
tiavellers,  by  some  of  whom  {e.  gr.  Brocardus, 
Descr.  ch.  vii.)  it  is  recognized  as  Ramah,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  make  the  iden- 
tification certain  and  complete  {Bib.  Bes.  i.  576). 
He  describes  it  as  lying  on  a  high  hill,  commanding 
a  wide  prospect — a  miserable  village  of  a  few  halt- 
deserted  houses,  but  with  remains  of  columns, 
squared  stones,  and  perhaps  a  church,  all  indicating 
former  impoi-tance. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1  Esdr.  v.  (20)  the  name 
appears  as  CiRAMA. 

2.  {"Ap/xadaifi  in  both  MSS.,  except  only  1  Sam. 
XXV.  1,  xxviii.  3,  where  the  Alex,  has  'Pafxa).  The 
home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  father  (1  Sam.  i.  19, 

ii.  11),  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  himself,  his  home 
and  official  residence,  the  site  of  his  altar  (vii.  17, 

viii.  4,  XV.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18),  and  finally  his 

burial-place  (xxv.  1,   xxviii.  3).      In  the  present 

instance  it  is  a  contracted  form  of  Ramathaim- 

ZOPHIM,  which  in  the  existing  Hebrew  text  is  given 

at  length  but   once,  although  the   LXX.  exhibit 

Armathaim  on  every  occasion. 

All   that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  situation  is 

that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  and 

this  would   naturally  lead  us   to    seek  it  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Shechem.     But  the  whole  tenor 

of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in 

connexion  with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is  men- 
tioned) is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of  the  tribe  of 

Benjamin,  and  to  the  ueighbouihood  of  Gibeah  the 

residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to 

look  for  Samuel's  city   in  the  same  locahty.     It 

appears  from  1  Sam.  vii.  17  that  his  annual  func- 
tions as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 

narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gil  gal,  and  Mizpeh — the 

first  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin,  the  second 

near  Jericho  at  its  eastern  end,  and  the  third  on  the 

ridge  in  moi-e  modern  times  known  as  Scopus,  ovei- 

looking  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  the  southern 

confines  of  Benjamin.     In  the  centre  of  those  was 

Gibeah  of  Saul,  the  royal  residence  during  the  reign 

of  the  first  king,  and  the  centre  of  his  operations. 

It  would  be  doing  a  violence  to  the  whole  of  this 

p.irt  of  the  history  to  look  for  Samuel's  residence 

ouliiide  these  narrow  limits. 

On  the  other   hand,    the   boundaries  of  Mount 

Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  set  forth.     Ii  the 


mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  which 
was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  possession  oi 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  "  Little  Benjamin  "  was  for 
so  long  in  close  alliance  with  and  dependence  on  its 
more  powerful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more  pro- 
bable than  that  the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have 
been  extended  over  the  mountainous  region  which 
was  allotted  to  the  younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  this 
theie  are  not  wanting  indications.  The  palm-tree 
of  Deborah  was  "  in  Mount  Ephi'aim,"  between 
Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is  identified  with  great 
plausibility  by  the  author  of  the  Tavgum  on  Judg. 
iv.  5  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  which  still  survives 
in  'Atdra,  2J  miles  north  of  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
(er-Rdm).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  was 
appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol 
sanctuaries,  and  is  one  of  the  "  cities  of  Mount 
Ephraim"  which  were  taken  from  him  by  Baasha 
and  restored  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19,  xv.  8).  Jere- 
miah (ch.  xxxi.)  connects  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with 
Mount  Ephraim  (vers.  6,  9,  15,  18). 

In  this  district,  tradition,  with  a  truer  instinct 
than  it  sometimes  displays,  has  placed  the  residence 
of  Samuel.  The  earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so  happy. 
His  words  are,  "  Aimathem  Seipha :  the  city  of 
Helkana  and  Samuel ;  it  lies  near  '  {irXTjffloy)  Dios- 
polis :  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  hi 
from  Arimathaea."  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the  modern 
Ludd,  and  the  reference  of  Eusebius  is  no  doubt  to 
Eamleh,  the  well-known  modern  town  two  miles 
from  Ludd.  But  there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this 
identification,  in  the  fact  that  Ramleh  ("  the 
sandy ")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the  maritime 
plain,  and  cannot  in  .any  sense  be  said  to  be  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  or  any  other  mountain  district. 
Eusebius  possibly  refers  to  another  Ramah  named 
in  Neh.  xi.  33  (see  below.  No.  6). 

But  there  is  another  tradition,  that  just  alluded  to, 
common  to  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the 
present  day,  which  places  the  residence  of  Samuel  on 
the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of  Nehy  Samwil, 
which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  its  height  (greater  than  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself),  its  commanding  position,  and  its  pe- 
culiar shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and  make  the 
names  of  Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appro- 
priate to  it.  The  name  first  appears  in  the  travels 
of  Arculf  (a.D.  cir.  700),  who  calls  it  Saint  Samuel. 
Before  that  date  the  relics  of  the  Prophet  had  been 
transported  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  (see  Jerome  contr.  Vigilantium, 
§5),  and  Justinian  had  enlarged  or  completed  "a 
well  and  a  wall "  for  the  sanctuary  (Procopius,  de 
Aedif.v.ca.Y'-  ^)-  True,  neither  of  these  notices  names 
the  spot,  but  the)'  imply  that  it  was  well  known,  and 
so  far  support  the  placing  it  at  Neby  Sarntcil.  Since 
the  days  of  Arculf  the  tradition  appears  to  have  been 
continuous  (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  B.  E.  i.  459  ; 
Tobler,  881,  &c.).  The  modern  village,  though 
miserable  even  among  the  wretched  collections  of 


«  This  passage  may  either  be  translated  (with  Juuius, 
Michaelis,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen),  "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah 
mder  tte  tamarisk  on  the  height"  (in  which  case  it  will 
.utd  one  to  thi'!  scanty  number  ol  aises  in  which  the  word 
lb  used  otherwise  Ihiui  as  a  proper  name),  or  it  may 
duply  th;it  Uuiiiah  was  Incl  xlod  within  the  precincts  oT 
the  king's  cii, .    Thi.'  LX.X.  read  liiiniu  for  lliuuah,  and 


render  the  words  "  on  the  hill  under  the  field  in  Bama." 
EusebiuB.in  the  Onomasticon  ('Pa;aa),chaiacterizesRaiiiaL 
as  the  "  city  of  Saul." 

f  Jerome  agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  thi* 
passage  ;  but  in  the  Epitaphium  Paiilae  (Epist.  cvill.)  ha 
connects  Uaaileh  with  Arimathaea  only,  and  places  U 
baud  pncul  a  Lyddd. 
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hovels  which  crown  the  hills  in  this  neiehbcur- 
hootl,  bears  marks  of  antiquity  in  cisterns  and  other 
traces  ov  former  habitation.  The  mosque  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  a  Christian  church,  pro- 
bably that  which  Justinian  built  or  added  to.  The 
ostensible  tomb  is  a  mere  wooden  box ;  but  below 
it  is  a  aive  or  chamber,  apparently  excavated,  like 
that  of  the  patiiarchs  at  Hebron,  from  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hill,  and,  lik«  that,  closed  against  all 
access  except  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  the  top, 
through  which  devotees  are  occasionally  allowed  to 
transmit  their  lamps  and  petitions  to  the  sacred 
vault  below. 

Here,  then,  we  are  inclined,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  evidence,  to  place  the  Ramah  of  Samuel. B 
And  there  probably  would  never  have  been  any 
resistance  to  the  traditional  identification  if  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the  position 
of  Ramah  squai'e  with  a  passage  with  which  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  necessarily 
»ny  connexion.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
city  in  which  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  ix.  x.)  was  Samuel's  own  city  Ramah.  Jose- 
phus  certainly  {Aiit.  vi.  4,  §lj  does  give  the 
name  of  the  city  as  Armathem,  and  in  his  version 
of  the  occuri-ence  implies  that  the  Prophet  was 
at  tlie  time  in  his  own  house  ;  but  neither  the 
Hebiew  nor  the  LXX.  contains  any  statement 
which  confiims  this,  if  we  except  the  slender  fact 
that  the  "  land  of  Zuph "  (ix.  5)  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Zophim  of  Ramathaim-zophim. 
The  words  of  the  maidens  (ver.  12)  may  equally 
imply  either  that  Samuel  had  just  entered  one  of 
his  cities  of  circuit,  or  that  he  had  just  returned  to 
his  own  house.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it 
follows  fiom  the  minute  specification  of  Saul's 
route  in  1  Sam.  x.  2,  that  the  city  in  which  the 
interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Rachel,  which,  by  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19  and  other 
reasons,  appears  to  be  fixed  with  certainty  as  close 
to  Bethlehem.  And  this  supplies  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  its  being  Ramathaim-zophim,  since, 
vrhiic  Mount  Ephraim,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a  few  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
sj.pposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem.  Saul's  route 
will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Saul;  but  the  question  of  both  his  outward 
and  his  homeward  journey,  minutely  as  they  ai'e 
detailed,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  which  have  been 
increased  by  the  assumptions  of  the  commentators. 
For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that 
his  father's  house,  and  therefore  the  starting-point 
ot  his  wanderings,  was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul  himself, 
after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah;  but  the  resi- 
dence of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  iDeen  at  Zela  •> 
wheie  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxi  14), 
and  of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The 
Authorized  Version  has  added  to  the  difficulty  by 
introducing  the  word  "meet"  in  x.  3  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  term  which  they  have  more  accu- 
rately rendered  "  find "  in  the  preceding  A'erse. 
Again,  where  was  the  "hill  of  God,"  the  gibeath- 

r  "  Bethhoron  and  ier  suburbs"  were  allotted  to  the 
KohatUite  Levites,  of  whom  Samuel  was  one  by  descent. 
Perhaps  the  villuge  on  the  top  of  Neby  Samwil  may  have 
fcijcii  dependent  on  the  more  regularly  fortified  Bethhoron 
(1  K.  Ix.  17). 

h  Zela  (ypV'  '^  qviite  a  distinct  name  from  Zelzach 
nV7X'<  ^^''*^   which    some  would   identify  it  («.  gr. 
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Elohtm,  with  the  netsib '  of  the  Philistines  ?  A 
netsib  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  later  in  Saul's 
history  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3)  as  at  Geba  opposite  Mich- 
mash.  But  this  is  three  miles  north  of  Gibeah 
of  Saul,  and  does  not  at  all  agree  with  a  situation 
near  Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of  Saul.  The 
Targum  iuteiprets  the  "hill  of  God"  as  "the 
place  where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kirjath- 
jearim. 

On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophim  was 
the  city  of  Saul's  anointing,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  site  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethlehem.  (a)  Gesenius  (Thes.  1276a)  sug- 
gests the  Jebel  Furcidis,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Bethlehem,  the  ancient  HeroJium,  the  "  Frank 
mountain"  of  more  modern  times.  The  di-awback 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
any  hint  or  inference  either  in  the  Bible,  Josephus 
(who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Herodion),  o)' 
more  recent  authority.  (6)  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Ecs. 
ii.  8)  proposes  Soba,  in  the  mountains  six  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  possible  representative  of 
Zophim:  but  the  hypothesis  has  little  besides  its 
ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  is  virtually  given 
up  by  its  author  in  a  foot-note  to  the  passage,  (c) 
Van  de  Velde  {Syr.  ^  Pal.  ii.  50),  following  the 
lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  for  Bameh  (or  Ramet  el- 
Khalil,  Rob.  i.  216),  a  well-known  site  of  ruins 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Hebron.  His 
main  argument  is  that  a  castle  of  S.  Samuel  is 
mentioned  by  F.  Fabri  in  1483''  (apparently)  as 
north  of  Hebron  ;  that  the  name  Eameh  is  iden- 
tical with  Ramah  ;  and  that  its  position  suits  the 
requirements  of  1  Sam.  x.  2-5.  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  Stewart  {Tent  and  Khan,  247).  {d) 
Dr.  Bonar  {Land  of  Promise,  178,  554)  adopts 
er-Ram,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bethlehem,  east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius 
{Onoin.  'Po)3e5e)  says  that  "Rama  of  Benjamin" 
is  near  (irep])  Bethlehem,  where  the  "voice  in 
Rama  was  heard ;"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is 
mentioned,  besides  Dr.  Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and 
Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob.  P.  R.  ii.  8  7iote),  but  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  too  close  to  l^achel's  monu- 
ment to  suit  the  case. 

Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direction  must  be 
noticed :  — 

(a)  That  of  Ewald  {Geschichte,  ii.  550),  who 
places  Ramathaim-zophim  at  Eam-allah,  a  mile 
west  of  el-Bireh,  and  nearly  five  noith  of  Hehy 
Samwil.  The  chief  ground  for  the  suggestion 
appears  to  be  the  affix  Allah,  as  denoting  that  a 
certain  sanctity  attaches  to  the  place.  This  would 
be  more  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  merits  investigation.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Williams  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  "  Ra- 
matha")  who,  However,  gives  his  decision  in  favour 
of  Nehy  Samwil. 

(b)  That  of  Schwarz  (152-158),  who,  startmg 
from  Gibeah-of-Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes 
upon  Eameh  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur, 
which  he  supposes  also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jaiinuth, 


Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  247 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir 

&c.  &c.). 

>  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  may 
signify  a  garrison,  an  officer,  or  a  commemoration  column 
—a  trophy. 

k  In  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  it  was  krcwn  ai 
the  "  htiuee  of  Abraham  "  (B.  of  T.,  ed.  Asher,  Ii,  93\ 
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the  Leritical™  city  of  Issachar.     Sckwaiz's  ir^u- 
ments  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 

3.  ("Apa^JA;*  Alex.  'Pajuo:  Arama.)  One  of 
the  nineteen  fortified  places  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
lis.  36)  named  between  Adamah  and  Hazor.  It 
would  appear,  if  the  order  of  the  list  may  be 
.\ccepted,  to  have  been  in  the  mountainous  countiy 
N.W.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  In  this  district 
a  place  bearing  the  name  of  Rameh  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson  (5.  R.  iii.  78),  which  is 
not  improbably  the  modern  representative  of  the 
Ramah  in  question.  It  lies  on  the  main  track 
between  Akka  and  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  about  eight  miles  E.S.E.  of  fe/ec?.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that,  though  the  spot  is 
distinguished  by  a  very  lofty  brow,  commanding 
one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  all  Palestine 
(Rob.  78),  and  answering  perfectly  to  the  name  of 
Ramah,  yet  that  the  village  of  Rameh  itself  is  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  hill. 

4.  ('Pojua  :  Hormai)  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  "  coast")  of  Asher  (Josh.  six. 
29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geogia- 
phers  or  travellers,  but  two  places  of  the  same 
name  have  been  discovered  in  the  district  allotted 
to  Asher ;  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and  within  about 
three  miles  of  it  (Van  de  Velde,  Map,  Memoir), 
the  other  more  than  ten  miles  off,  and  south-east  of 
the  same  city  (Van  de  Velde,  Map ;  Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.  64).  The  specification  of  the  boundary 
of  Asher  is  very  obscure,  and  nothing  can  yet  be 
gathered  from  it ;  but,  if  either  of  these  places 
represent  the  Ramah  in  question,  it  certainly  seems 
safer  to  identify  it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre  and 
the  sea-coast. 

5.  {'PeixfiaiO,  Alex.  'Pojucud ;  'Pafid  in  both  cases : 
Ramoth.)  By  this  name  in  2  K.  viii.  29  and 
2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  only,  is  designated  Ramoth-Gilead. 
The  abbreviation  is  singular,  since,  in  both  cases,  the 
full  name  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse. 

6.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
I'e-inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  may  be  the 
Ramah  of  Benjamin  (above.  No.  1)  or  the  Ramah 
of  Samuel,  but  its  position  in  the  list  (remote  from 
Geba,  Michmash,  Bethel,  ver.  31,  comp.  Ezr.  ii. 
26,  28)  seems  to  remove  it  further  west,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  There  is 
no  further  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Ramah  in  this 
direction,  but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one, 
though  they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with 
Ramathaim  and  Arimathaea  (^Onom.  "  Armatha 
Sophim;"  and  the  remarks  of  Robinson,  B.  R.  ii. 
239).  The  situation  of  the  modern  Ramleh  agrees 
very  well  with  this,  a  town  too  important  and  too 
well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
times."  The  consideration  that  Ramleh  signifies 
"sand,"  and  Ramah  "a  height,"  is  not  a  valid  ar- 
gument against  the  one  being  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  other.  If  so,  half  the  identifications 
of  modem  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Beit-ur 
can  no  longer  be  the  representative  of  Beth-horon, 
because  ur   means    "  eye,"    while    horon   means 
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"caves;"  nor  Beit-lahm,  of  Bethlehem,  bsonnai 
lahm  is  "flesh,"  and  lehem  "  bread;"  nor  el-Aau, 
of  Elealeh,  because  el  is  in  Arabic  the  article,  sai 
in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these  cases  tht 
tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sound  at  tht 
expense  of  the  meaning.  [G.] 

RA'MATH-LEHI  C^vh  DDI :  'Avaloetrit 
(Tiay6uos  :  Ramathlechi,  quod  interpretatur  elevatio 
maxillae).  The  name  which  pui-ports  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  Samson  on  the  scene  of  his  slaughter 
of  the  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  (Judg. 
XV.  17).  "He  cast  away  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his 
hand,  and  called  that  place  '  Puimath-lehi,'  " — as  if 
"  heaving  of  the  jaw-bone."  In  this  sense  the  name 
(wisely  left  untranslated  in  the  A.  V.)  is  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  (as  above).  But  Gesenius 
has  pointed  out  {Thes.  752a)  that  to  be  consistent 
with  this  the  vowel  points  should  be  altered,  and 

the  words  become  TO  fid ;  and  that  as  they  at 

present  stand  they  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath- 
mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb,  and  mean  the  "  height 
of  Lechi."  If  we  met  with  a  similar  account  in 
oidinary  history  we  should  say  that  the  name  had 
already  been  Ramath-lehi,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  paronomasia 
which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  pos- 
sible exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the 
positive  statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate 
in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative 
records.  [G.] 

RA'MATH-MIZTEH  CHQV'?'!  ^^>  ^t*» 
def.  article :  'Apa^wd  Karh  tV  Ma(r<n}(pa ;  Alex. 
'Pafj-oid"  K.  T.  Mao-^o  :  Ramath,  Misphe).  A  place 
mentioned,  in  Josh.  xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of 
its  northern  landmarks,  Heshbon  being  the  limit  on 
the  south.  But  of  this  our  ignorance  of  the  topo- 
graphy east  of  the  Jordan  forbids  us  to  speak  at 
present  with  any  certainty. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Mizpeh,  Galeed,  and  Jegar 
Sahadutha :  and  it  seems  veiy  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  the  later  history  of  the  nation.  In  the  Books  of 
Maccabees  it  probably  appears  in  the  garb  of  Maspha 
(I  Mace.  V.  35),  but  no  information  is  afforded  us 
in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha  as  to  its  position. 
The  lists  of  pkices  in  the  districts  north  oi  es-Salt 
collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  given  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson {B.  R.  1st  edit.  App.  to  vol.  iii.),  contain 
several  names  which  may  retain  a  trace  of  Ramath, 
viz.  Rumeimin  (1676),  Reimun  (166a),  Rumrama 
(165a),  but  the  situation  of  these  places  is  not 
accurately  known,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  appropriate  to  Ramath-Jilizpeh  or  not. 

[G.] 

RA'MATH  OF  THE  SOUTH  (333  r\ty) : 

'Baixkd  Kara  \l^a  ;  Alex,  by  double  transl.  Oeptip- 


«»  But  Ramoth  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonites,  while 
Samuel  was  a  Kohathi  te. 

"  For  the  preceding  name  —  Adamah  —  they  give 
Apuai0. 

"  This  is  evidenced  by  the  attempts  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  and  others  to  malje  out  Ramleh  to  be  Gath. 
Csxer.  &c 


"  This  reading  of  Ramoth  for  Ramath  is  countenanced 
by  one  Hebrew  MS.  collated  by  Kennlcott.  It  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  the  Vulgate,  which  gives  Ramoth,  JUafphe  (the 
reading  in  the  text  is  from  the  Benedictine  Edition  of  the 
Bibliotheoa  Oivind).  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  war- 
rant what:OVor  for  separating  the  two  ivords,  as  If  Ijolonp 
ing  to  distinct  places,  as  is  done  in  both  tlw  L&tin  tcxls 
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paHiMoB  .  .  .  lafxtO  k.  \. :  Rarnath  contra  mistralcm 
phgnm),  more  accurately  l\ainali  of  the  Soutn. 
One  of  tl»e  towns  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
lix.  8),  apparently  at  its  extreme  south  limit.  It 
»ppear3  from  this  passage  to  have  been  another 
oame  for  Baalath-Bicer.  Ramah  is  not  msd- 
tioned  in  the  list  of  Judah  (corap.  Josh.  xv.  2\-'S2), 
nor  in  that  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  28-33,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Van  de  Velile 
{Memoir,  342)  fcikes  it  as  identical  with  Ramath- 
Lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell  el-Lekiyeh  ;  but  this 
apjiears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to  be  out  of  the  circle 
of  Samson's  adventures,  and  at  any  rate  must  wait 
for  further  evidence. 

It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place  as  South 
P.AMOTH  (1  Sam.  xx.\.  27),  and  the  towns  in  com- 
pany with  which  we  find  it  in  this  passage  confinn 
the  opinion  given  above  that  it  lay  very  much  to 
the  south.  [G.] 

RAMATHA'IMZOTHIM  (Q'-BiV  D,''nOnn: 

' ApfiaOaifi  '2,ei(pd ;  Alex.  A.  'S.oKpifi. :  Ramathaiin 
Sophim).  The  full  form  of  the  name  of  the  town 
in  which  Elkanah,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Samuel, 
resided.  It  is  given  in  its  complete  shape  in  the 
Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  ( 1  Sam.  i.  1).  Else- 
where (i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi. 
13,  xix.  18,  19,  22,  23,  xx.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it 
occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.] 
The  LXX.,  however  (in  both  MSS.),  give  it  through- 
out as  Armathaim,  and  insert  it  in  i.  3  after  the 
words  "  his  city,"  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew and  A.  V. 

Ramathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is 
dual —  "  the  double  eminence."  This  may  point  to 
a  peculiarity  in  the  shape  or  nature  of  the  place,  or 
may  be  an  instance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all 
students,  which  exists  in  language  to  force  an 
archaic  or  foreign  name  into  an  intelligible  form. 
This  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of  Jeru- 
salem (vol.  i.  982a) ;  and,  like  that,  the  present 
name  appears  in  the  form  of  Ramathem,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ramathaim. 

Of  the  force  of  "  Zophim"  no  feasible  explana- 
tion has  been  given.  It  was  an  ancient  name  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as 
here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zophim  is  rendered  "  Ra- 
matha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets ;"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  regard- 
ing the  prophets  as  watchmen  \^the  root  of  zophim, 
also  that  of  mizpeh,  having  the  force  of  looking 
out  afar),  coupled  with  tlie  fact  that  at  Naioth  in 
Ramah  there  was  a  school  of  prophets.  It  will  not 
escape  observation  that  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Elkanah  was  named  Zophai  or  Zuph  (1  Chr.  vi. 
26,  35),  and  that  when  Saul  approached  the  city 
in  which  he  encountered  Samuel  he  entered  tte 
land  of  Zuph ;  but  no  connexion  between  these 
names  and  that  of  Ramathaim-zophim  has  yet  been 
established. 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  LXX.  there 
IS  no  doubt,  from  the  narrative  itself,  that  the 
Ramah  of  Samuel — where  he  lived,  built  an  altar, 
died,  and  Was  Duried — was  the  same  place  as  the 
Ramah  or  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  which  he  was 
born.  It  is  implied  by  Josephus,  and  affirmed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  iu  the  Onomasticon  ("  Arma- 
them  Seipha"),  nor  would  it  ever  have  been  ques- 
tioned hsd  thoe  not  been  other  Ramahs  mentioned 
w  the  STicwd  history. 

Oi"  its  position  nothing,  cr  next  to  nothing,  can 
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be  gathered  from  the  narrative.  It  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  apparen.ly  at- 
tached to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at  which  tlie 
"  company"  (or  "  school,"  as  it  is  aiUed  in  modem 
times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  maintained 
(xix.  18,  &c.,  XX.  1 ) ;  and  it  had  also  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah-of-Saul)  a 
great  well  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu  (xix.  22). 
[Sechu.]  But  unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars 
throw  no  light  en  its  situation.  Naioth  and  Sechu 
have  disappeared,  and  the  limits  of  Mount  Ephraira 
are  uncertain.  In  the  4th  century  Ramathaim- 
Zophim  (Onomasticon,  "  Armatha-sophim")  was 
located  near  Diospolis  (Lydda),  probably  at  Ramleh  ; 
but  that  is  quite  untenable,  and  quickly  disappeared 
in  favour  of  another,  probably  older,  certainly  more 
feasible  tradition,  which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and 
remarkable  hill  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
known  to  the  early  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  as 
Saint  Samuel  and  Mont  Joye.  It  is  now  universally 
designated  Neby  Samwil — the  "  Prophet  Samuel "  ; 
and  in  the  mosque  which  crowns  its  long  ridge 
(itself  the  successor  of  a  Christian  church),  his 
sepulchre  is  still  reverenced  alike  by  Jews,  Moslems, 
and  Christians. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Ramah  or 
Zophim  having  ever  been  attached  to  this  hill  since 
the  Chi-istian  era,  but  it  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
great  Piophet  certainly  since  the  7th  century,  and 
not  improbably  from  a  still  earlier  date.  It  is  not 
too  far  south  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
Mount  Ephraim.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  district 
where  Saul  resided,  and  where  the  events  in  which 
Samuel  took  so  large  a  share  occurred.  It  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  the  sacred  cities  to  which  the 
Prophet  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  annual 
circuit,  and  which  lay — Bethel  on  the  north, 
Mizpeh"  on  the  south,  Gilgal  on  the  east,  and  (it 
we  accept  this  identification)  Ramathaim-zophim  oi» 
the  vyest — round  the  royal  city  of  Gibeah,  in  which 
the  King  resided  who  had  been  anointed  to  his 
office  by  the  Prophet  amid  such  universal  expectar 
tion  and  good  augury.  Lastly,  as  already  remarked 
it  has  a  tradition  in  its  favour  of  early  date  and  of 
great  persistence.  It  is  true  that  even  these  grounds 
are  but  slight  and  shifting,  but  they  are  more  than 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  any  other  site ;  and 
the  task  of  proving  them  fallacious  must  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  would  disturb  a  tradition  so  old, 
and  which  has  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  slight  as 
that  is,  in  its  favour. 

This  subject  is  examined  in  gi-eater  detail,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  reasons  commonly  alleged  against 
the  identification,  under  Ramah,  No.  2.         [G.] 

EA'MATHEM  (^VaBafniv,  Mai  and  Alex.; 
Joseph.  "Pajxada :  Ramathan).  One  of  tht,  thre? 
"  governments"  (yoixoi  and  Toirapx^ai-)  which  were 
added  to  Judaea  by  king  Demetrius  Nicator,  out  c£ 
the  country  of  Samaria  (1  Mace.  xi.  34)  ;  the  others 
were  Aphereraa  and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  a  town  of  the  name  of  Ramathaim, 
probably  that  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  SamU'd 
the  Prophet,  though  this  camiot  be  stated  with  cei- 
tainty.  [G.] 

EA'MATHITE,  THE  (TlOnn  :  6  e'/c  'PaVjX ; 

Alex.  6  'PafxaBaios  :  Romathites).  Shimei  the  Ra- 
mathite  had  charge  of  the  royal  vineyai'ds  of  King 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).    The  name  implies  that  he 


°  On  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  according  to  the  opttioD  of  tin 
writer  (see  ]iIizpah,  p.  389). 
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was  native  of  a  place  called  Ramah,but  of  the  variour 
Ramahs  mentioned  none  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  vines,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  or 
p*her  clue  by  which  the  particular  Rjimah  to  which 
this  worthy  belonged  can  be  identified.  [G.] 

KAM'ESES  (DOpy"]  :  'Pa/xea-arj :  Ramesses), 
or  KAAM'SES  (DppyT  :  'Pa/tetro-^  :  Harnesses), 
a  city  and  distiict  of  Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be 
ii<)  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  same  city  is  designated 
by  the  Rameses  and  Raamses  of  the  Heb.  text,  and 
that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
all  the  passages  :efemng  to  the  same  region.  The 
name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  as  that  of  several  kings 
of  the  empire,  of  the  xviiith,  sixth,  and  xx(h  dy- 
nasties. In  Egyptian  it  is  written  RA-MESES  or 
RA-MSES,  it  being  doubtful  whether  iU  short 
vowel  underetood  occurs  twice  or  once:  the  first 
vowel  is  represented  by  a  sign  which  usually  cori-e- 
spoiids  to  the  Hebrew  ]},  in  Egyptian  transcriptions 
if  Hebrew  names,  and  Hebrew,  of  Egyptian. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrative 
of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren 
in  Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was 
given  them  "in  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11).     This  land  of  Rameses,  DDDi?"!  pX,  either 

corresponds  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  distiict 
jf  it,  more  probably  the  foimer,  as  appears  from  a 
compai'ison  with  a  parallel  passage  (6).  The  name 
next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  who  first  oppressed  the  children  of 
Israel.  "  And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure 
L-ities  (ni33pp  ^HJ/),  Pithom  and  Raamses"  (Ex. 
i.  11).  So  'in  the'  A.  V.  The  LXX.,  however, 
reads  irSXus  oxvpis,  and  the  Vulg.  urbes  taberna- 
sulorum,  as  if  the  root  had  been  pCi'.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  niJSpp  is  decided  by  its  use 
lor  storehouses  of  coni,  wine,  and  oil,  which  Heze- 
kiah  had  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  28).  We  should  therefore 
here  read  store-cities,  which  may  have  been  the 
moaning  of  our  translators.  The  name  of  Pithom 
uidicates  the  region  near  Heliopolis,  and  therefore 
Lhe  neighbourhood  of  Goshen  or  that  tract  itself, 
and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Raamses 
is  Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  In  the  narrative 
of  the  Exodus  we  read  of  Rameses  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  journey  (Ex.  xii.  37 ;  see  a'so  Num. 
xxxiii.  3,  5). 

If  then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
oeen  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have  to  endea- 
vour to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses  (see 
Map,  vol.  i.  p.  598).  His  reasons  are,  that  in  the 
}jXX.  Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses 
(«afl'  'Hpdctiv  iriKtv,  ev  yij  'Pa/x€(r<rp,  or  els 
yrjv  'Po/ueo-ffrj),  in  a  passage  where  the  Heb.  only 
mentions  "  the  land  of  Goshen  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  28), 
and  that  there  is  a  monolithic  group  at  Aboo-Ke- 
siieyd  representing  Tum,  and  Ra,  raid,  between  them, 
Rameses  II,,  who  was  probably  there  worshipped. 
There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  an  indication  of 
the  situation  of  the  district  and  city  from  this  men- 
tion of  Heroopolis,  luid  the  statue  of  Rameses  might 
mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  (a)  that  the  situation  of  He- 
roopolis is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  that  there- 
fore we  can  scarcely  take  any  proposea  situation  as 
sn  indication  of  that  of  Riimeses  ;  (6)  that  the  l.iud  of 
Sifljt'iJdS  aiav  he  that  of  Goshen,  asalrowdy  lemniKed, 
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in  nintfu  case  the  passage  would  not  affo.^  any 
more  precise  indication  of  the  position  of  the  citj 
Rameses  than  that  it  was  in  Goshen,  as  is  evident 
from  the  account  of  the  Exodus  ;  and  (cl  that  the 
mention  of  Heroopolis  in  the  LXX.  would  seem  to 
be  a  gloss.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  position  of 
Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  western  part  ot 
the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  fu.1  marches,  and  part 
at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  from  this 
town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narrative  appears  to 
indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  directly  towards 
the  sea.  After  the  second  day's  journey  they  "  en- 
camped in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness" 
(Ex.  xiii.  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  appear  to 
have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was  w>here 
Lepsius  places  it,  the  route  would  have  been  almost 
wholly  through  the  wilderness,  and  mainly  along 
the  tract  bordering  tl' ;  Red  Sea  in  a  southerly 
direction,  so  that  they  would  have  turned  almost 
at  once.  If  these  difficulties  are  not  thought  insu- 
perable, it  must  be  allowed  that  they  render  Lep- 
sius's  theory  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  one  fact 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within  about  eight  miles 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf,  seems  to  us  fatal 
to  his  ideutification.  Even  could  it  be  proved 
that  it  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the  casj 
would  not  be  made  out,  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  may  mention 
that  there  is  now  a  place  called  "  Kemsees"  or 
"  Ramsees"  in  the  Boheyreli  (the  great  province  on 
the  west  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt  in 
De  Sacy's  "  Abd-allatif,"  p.  664.  It  gave  to  its 
district  the  name  of  "Hof-iiemsees  "  or  "Ramsees." 
This  "  Hof "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
"  Hof"  commonly  known,  which  was  in  the  district 
of  Bilbeys. 

An  argument  for  determining  vmder  what  dynasty 
the  Exodus  happened  has  been  founded  on  the  name 
Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
royal  builder.  This  argument  has  been  stated  else- 
where :  here  we  need  only  repeat  that  the  highest 
date  to  which  Rameses  I.  can  be  reasonably  assigned 
is  consistent  alone  with  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  we  find  a  prince  of  the  same  name 
two  centunes  earlier,  and  therefore  at  a  lime  perhaps 
consistent  witn  Ussher's  date,  so  that  the  place 
might  have  taken  its  name  either  from  this  prince, 
or  a  yet  earlier  king  or  prince  Rameses.  [Chrono- 
logy ;  Egypt  ;  Phakaoh.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

RAMES'SE  ('Pa/ieo-o-^  :  om.  in  Vulg.)  = 
Rameses  (Jud.  i.  9). 

EAMI'AH  (njpV.  'Pa/xfo:  Remeia).  A  lay- 
man of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons  of  Paroth,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's  command  (Ezr.  x. 
25).     He  is  called  Hiekmas  in  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 

EA'MOTH(n'lON"l:  v 'Pand,8 :  Eamoth).  One 
of  the  four  Levitical  cities  of  Issachar  according 
to  the  catalogue  in  1  Chr.  (vi.  73).  In  the 
parallel  list  in  Joshua  (xxi.  28,  29),  amongst  ether 
variations,  Jarmuth  appeal's  in  place  of  Kamoth, 
It  appears  impossible  to  decide  which  w  the  correct 
reading;  or  whether  again  Remetii,  a  town  of 
Issachar,  is  distinct  from  them,  or  one  and  the 
same.  No  place  has  been  yet  discover-^d  which  can 
be  plausibly  identified  with  either.  [G.] 

RA'MOTH  (niDT  :  Mtj/uwi/ ;  Alex.  'PnM*«  ' 
liitmoth).    An  Israelite  layman,  of  Uje  sous  o*  hiS' 
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who  hud  taken  a  strange  wite,  and  at  Ezra  s  insti- 
gation agreed  to  separate  from  her  (Ezr.  x.  29). 
In  the  parallel  passage  of  1  EsJras  (ia.  30)  the  name 
is  given  as  Hieremoth.  [G.] 

RA'MOTH  GIL'EAD  {ivhi  nbT :  'Petxfiiie, 
"PffifiiijO,  and  'Pafiwd,  FoAaaS  ;  ' Epe/xadyaXaaO ; 
Alex.  'Paniiwd;  .Joseph. 'Apo/uaOa:  Ramoth  Galaud) 
the  "  lieights  of  Gilead."  One  of  the  great  fast- 
nesses on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an 
importiint  district,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
direct  statement  of  1  K.  iv.  13,  that  it  commanded 
the  regions  of  Argoh  and  of  the  towns  of  Jair,  but 
also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  attacked 
and  defended  by  the  .Syrians  and  Jews  in  the  reigns 
of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joiam. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Kamath-Mizpeh,  a  name  which  occurs  but  once 
(Josh.  xin.  26),  Jind  which  again  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  with  Laban  by  the  simple 
rite  of  piling  up  a  heap  of  stones,  which  heap  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  borne  the  names  of  both 
Gilead  and  Mizpeh,  and  became  the  great  sanct- 
uary of  the  regions  east  of  Jordan.  The  variation 
of  Ramoth  and  Ramath  is  quite  feasible.  Indeed, 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  town  of  Judah.  Probably 
from  its  commanding  position  in  the  territory  of 
Gad,  as  well  as  its  sanctity  and  strength,  it  was 
chosen  by  Moses  as  the  City  of  Refuge  for  that 
tribe.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  its  name  is  first 
introduced  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38). 
We  next  encounter  it  as  the  residence  of  one  of 
Solomon's  commissariat  officers,  Ben-geber,  whose 
authority  extended  over  the  important  region  of 
Argob,  and  the  no  less  important  district  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Jair  (1  K.  iv.  13). 

In  the  second  Syrian  war  Ramoth-Gilead  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  During  the  invasion  related 
in  1  K.  XV.  20,  or  some  subsequent  incureion,  this 
important  place  had  been  seized  by  Benhadad  I. 
from  Omri  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  15,  §3).  Ahab  had 
been  too  much  occupied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
Syria  on  his  interior  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a 
place  so  distant,  but  as  soon  as  these  were  at  an 
end  and  he  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Jeho- 
fhaphat,  the  gieat  and  prosperous  king  of  Judah, 
he  planned  an  attack  (1  K.  xxii.  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 
The  incidents  of  the  expedition  are  well  known  :  the 
attempt  failed,  and  Ahab  lost  his  life.  [Jezeeel  ; 
MiCAiAH  ;  Naaman  ;  Zedekiah.] 

During  Ahaziah's  short  reiga  we  hear  nothing  of 
Ramoth,  and  it  probably  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Syi'ians  till  the  suppression  of  the  Moabite  rebellion 
gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He  allied  himself 
for  the  purpose  as  his  father  had  done,  and  as  he 
himself  had  done  on  his  late  campaign,  with  his 
relative  the  king  of  Judah.  He  was  more  fortunate 
than  Ahab.  The  town  was  taken  by  Israel  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §1),  and  held  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Damascus) 
to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14).  During  the  encounter 
Joram  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
father,  being  (as  we  learn  from  the  LXX.  version 
of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  and  from  Josephus)  wounded  by 


»  Es  Salt  appears  to  be  an  Arabic  appropriation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  name  Saltan  hieraticon — the  sacred  forest — 
nrhich  occurs  in  lists  of  the  episcopal  cities  on  the  East  of 
Jordan  (Reland,  I'al.  315,  317).  It  has  now,  as  is  usual 
In  such  cases,  acquired  a  new  meaning  of  its  own — "  the 
brond  Star."    (Compare  Elealeh.) 

*  In  tb:s  connection  i  l  is  cui'ious  that  the  Ji'ws  should  di;- 
:lvo  Jex-asV  iwlilch  thej  write  i;*"lJJ.  I'if  «c;iuactlou,  ftuai 
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one  of  the  Syrian  arrows,  and  that  so  severely  as  jo 
necessitate  his  leaving  the  army  and  retiring  to  his 
palace  at  Jezreol  (2  K.  viii. "28,  ix.  15;  2  Chr. 
xxn.  6).  The  fortress  was  left  in  charge  of  Jehu, 
But  he  was  quickly  called  away  to  the  morf  in> 
porfant  and  congenial  task  of  rebelling  agains  his 
master.  He  drove  olf  from  R;imoth-(iilead  as-  if  on 
some  errand  of  daily  occunence,  but  he  did  not 
return,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the 
place  to  which  he  must  mainly  have  owed  his 
rcpiifcition  and  his  advancement. 

Henceforward  h'amoth-tiilead  disappears  from  our 
view.  In  the  account  of  the  Gileadite  campaign 
of  the  Maccabees  it  is  not  recognizable,  unless  it  be 
under  the  name  of  Maspha  (Mizpeh).  Carnaim 
appears  to  have  been  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  dis- 
trict at  that  time,  and  contained  the  sacred  close 
{re/xevos)  of  Ashtarolh,  in  which  fugitives  took 
refuge  (1  Mace.  v.  43). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of  Ra- 
moth as  15  miles  from  Philadelphia  {Amman). 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  on  that  side  of  the 
Jordan  was  however  very  imperfect,  and  in  this  case 
they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Eusebius  placing 
it  west,  and  Jerome  east  of  Philadelphia.  The 
latter  position  is  obviously  untenable.  The  former 
is  nearly  that  of  the  modern  town  o£es-Salt,^  which 
Gesenius  (notes  to  Burckhardt,  p.  1061)  proposes 
to  identify  with  Ramoth-Gilead.  Ewald  {Gesch. 
iii.  500  note),  indeed,  proposes  a  site  further 
north  as  more  probable.  He  suggests  Reimtin, 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jebcl  Ajlun,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Jerash,  and  between  it  and  the 
well-known  fortress  of  Kulat  er-Ruhud.  The 
position  assigned  to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  toler- 
ably well  for  a  site  bearing  the  name   of  Jel'dd 

(  iljoLs*),  exactly  identical  with  the  ancient  He- 

biew  Gilead,  which  is  mentioned  by  Seetzen  {Reisen, 
March  11,  1806),  and  marked  on  his  map  {Ibid., 
iv.)  and  that  of  Van  de  Velde  (1858)  as  four  or 
five  miles  north  of  es-Salt.  And  probably  this 
situation  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  If  Ra- 
moth-Gilead and  Ramath-Mizpeh  are  identical,  a 
more  noithern  position  than  es-Salt  would  seen: 
inevitable,  since  Ramath-Mizpeh  was  in  the  northeiij 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26).  This 
view  is  supported  also  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  gives  Ramak  el-Jeresh,  i.  e. 
the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers,  the  modern 
Jerash  ;  with  which  the  statement  of  the  careful 
Jewish  traveller  Parchi  agrees,  who  says  that 
"  Gilead  is  at  present  ^  Djerash"  (Zunz  in  Asher's 
Benjamin,  405).  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the 
name  of  Jebel  Jil'ad,  or  Mount  Gilead,  is  attached 
to  the  mass  of  mountain  between  the  Wady  Sho'eih 
on  the  south,  and  Wady  Zerka  on  the  north,  the 
highest  pari ,  the  Ramoth,  of  which,  is  the  Jehel 
Osha.  [G.] 

RA'MOTH  IN  GIL'EAD  (1j;^53  nbt*T  : 
7)  'VafxwQ  iv  FoAaaS,  Ajjijfx.aiB,  'Pe/xfiaO  FaAaaS  ; 
Alex.  'Pau/xcad,  'PafiaiO:  Ramoth  in  Galaad),  Deut. 
iv.  43  ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38 ;  1  K.  xxii.  3.<=  Else- 
where the  shorter  form,  Ramoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

KTTnntJ'^II"'' Jssar  Sahadntha,  one  of  the  names  con- 
feiTed  on  Mizpeh  (Zunz,  as  abrjve). 

•^  The  "  In  "  in  this  last  passaRe  (though  not  distinguished 
by  italics)  is  a  mere  mtei  polation  of  the  translator :  th6 
Hebrew  words  co  not  contain  the  preposition,  as  the7  do 
in  the  three  other  passages,  but  are  exactly  these  whist 
elsevhere  arc  rendered  "  Kamoli  ^j  Jead." 
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RAMS'  HORNS.  [Cornet;  Jubilee.J 
RAMS'  SKINS  DYED  RED  (U'h''^  nhy 
D^JD'IXO,  ^oroth  elim  meodddmiin :  Stpfiara  KpiZv 
ijcvBpoSavaiixeva:  pelles  arietum  ruhricatae)  formed 
part  of  the  materials  that  the  Israelites  were  ordered 
to  present  as  oiferings  for  the  making  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex.  XXV.  5)  ;  of  which  they  sei-ved  as  one  of 
the  inner  coverings,  there  being  above  the  rams' 
skins  an  outer  covering  of  badgers'  skins.  [But  see 
Badger,  App.  A.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  following  the 
r.XX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish  interpreters,  is 
correct.  The  original  words,  it  is  true,  admit  of 
being  rendered  thus — "  skins  of  red  rams,"  in  which 
case  meoddamim  agrees  with  elim  instead  of  'oroth 
(see  Ewald,  Gr.  §570).  The  red  ram  is  by  Ham. 
Smith  (Kitto,  Cycl.  s.  v.)  identified  with  the 
Aoudad  sheep  {Ammotragiis  Tragelaphus ;  see  a 
figure  in  App.  A),  "  whose  normal  colour  is  red, 
from  bright  chestnut  to  rufous  chocolate."  It  i« 
much  more  probable,  however,  that  the  skins  were 
those  of  the  domestic  breed  of  rams,  which,  as 
Rashi  says,  "  were  dyed  red  after  they  were  pre- 
pared." [W.  H.] 

RxV'PHA  (nS"! :  'Va<pala  :  Rapha).  Son  of 
Binea,  among  the  descendants  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(1  Chr.  viii.  37).  He  is  called  Rephaiah  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  43. 

RAPH'AEL  (•Pa^o^\  =  '?NQn,  "  the  divine 
healer ").  •'  One  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which 
....  go  in  and  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  According  to  another  Jewish 
tradition,  Raphael  was  one  of  the  four  angels  which 
stood  round  the  throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Raphael).  His  place  is  said  to  have  been 
behind  the  throne,  by  the  standard  of  Ephraim 
(comp.  Num.  ii.  18),  and  his  name  was  interpreted 
as  foreshadowing  the  healing  of  the  schism  of  Jero- 
boam, who  arose  from  that  tribe  (1  K.  si.  26; 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rahh.  p.  47).  In  Tobit  he  appears 
as  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias.  By  his  help 
Sara  was  delivered  from  her  pLigue  (vi.  16,  17), 
and  Tobit  from  his  blindness  (xi.  7,  8).  In  the 
book  of  Enoch  he  appears  as  "  the  angel  of  the 
spirits  of  men"  (xx.  3  ;  comp.  Dillmann,  ad  loo.). 
His  symbolic  character  in  the  apocryphal  narrative 
is  clearly  indicated  when  he  describes  himself  as 
"  Azarias  the  son  of  Ananias"  (Tob.  v.  12),  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord's  help,  springing  from  the 
Lord's  mercy.  [Tobit.]  The  name  occurs  in 
1  Chr.  xsvi.  7  as  a  simple  proper  name.  [Re- 
PHAEL.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

RAPHA'IM  QPa<t>atv  =  n''iiZi1,  Raphaim,  Ra- 
phain).  The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  1 ).  In  some  MSS.  this  name,  with  three  others, 
is  omJtted.  [B.  F.  W.l 

RA'PHON  ('PacpeKiv ;  Alex,  and  Joseph.  'Pa- 
fay  :  Pesh.  ^-^25  J  :  Raplcon).  A  city  of  Gilead, 
imder  the  walls  of  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  defeated 
Timotheus  (1  Mace.  v.  37  only).  It  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  imjKJilant  wady, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  Camaini— probably 
Ashteroth-Karnaim.  It  may  have  been  identical 
with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioneti  by  Pliny  (K  H. 
V.  16)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapoiis,  but  with 
DO  specification  of  its  position.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thiu^  in  the  naiTative  of  1  Mace,  of  2  Maco.  (xii.), 
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or  of  Josephus  (^Ant.  xii.  8,  §3),  to  enah^  as  to 
decide  whether  the  torrent  m  question  is  the  Hicro' 
max,  the  Zurka,  or  any  other. 

In  Kiepert's  map  accompanying  Wetzstein's  Him- 
ran,  &c.  (I860),  a  place  named  Er-Rafe  is  marked, 
on  the  east  of  Wady  Hrer,  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Wady  Mandhiw,  and  close  to  the  great  road 
leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  has  some  claims 
to  be  identified  with  A'shteroth  Carnaim.  But  in 
our  present  ignorance  of  the  district  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  mere  conjecture.     If  Er-Rafe  be  Raphana 


we  should  expect  to  find  large  ruins. 


[G.] 


RA'PHU  (iS-IST :  'Pa<^ov:  Raphu).  The  father 

of  Palti,  the  spy  selected  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Num.  xiii.  9). 

RAS'SES,  CHILDREN  OF  (ufol  'Paero-eTs : 

flii  Tharsis).  One  of  the  nations  whose  country 
was  ravaged  by  Holofernes  in  his  approach  to  Judaea 
(Jud.  ii.  23  only).  They  are  named  next  to  Lud 
(Lydia),  and  apparently  south  thereof.  The  old 
Latin  version  reads  Thiras  et  Rasis,  with  which 
the  Peshito  was  probably  in  agreement  before  the 
present  corruption  of  its  text.  Wolif  (^JJas  Biich 
Judith,  1861,  pp.  95,  96)  restores  the  original 
Chaldee  text  of  the  passage  as  Thars  and  Rosos,  and 
compares  the  latter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place  on 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between  the  Ras  el-Ehamir 
(Khossicus  scopulus)  and  Iskenderun,  or  Alexan- 
dietta.  If  the  above  restoration  of  the  original  text 
is  correct,  the  interchange  of  Meshech  and  Rosos, 
as  connected  with  Thar  or  Thiras  (see  Gen.  x.  2), 
is  very  remarkable ;  since  if  Meshech  be  the  original 
of  Muscovy,  Rosos  can  hardly  be  other  than  that 
of  Russia.     [RoSH.]  [G.] 

RATH'UMXJS    ('Pa0y/xoj ;    Alex.    'P6.evos 
Rathimus).  "  Rathumus  the  story  writer"  of  1  Esd. 
ii.  16,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  same  as  "  Rehum  the 
chancellor  "  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

RAVEN  {2"}}},  'oreb  :    K6pai  :    corvus),   the 

well-known  bird  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned  in 
various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There  is  no  doub* 
that  the  Heb.  'oreb  is  correctly  translated,  the  old 
versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  the  etymology, 
from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  favouring  this 
rendering.  A  raven  was  sent  out  by  Noah  from  the 
ark  to  see  whether  the  waters  were  abated  (Gen. 
viii.  7).  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by  th« 
Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15) :  the  word  'oreb  is  doubt, 
less  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  genus  Corviis,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
corone),  and  the  hooded  crow  ( C.  comix).  Ravens 
were  the  means,  umler  the  Divine  command,  of 
suppoiting  the  prophet  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cberith 
(1  K.  xvii.  4,  6).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  God's  protecting  love  and  goodness 
(Job  xixviii.  41,  Luke  xii.  24,  Ps.  cxlvii.  9). 
They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bittern,  &c., 
as  marking  the  desolation  of  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  11). 
"  The  locks  of  the  beloved "  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage  (C*nt. 
V.  11).  The  raven's  carnivorous  habits,  and 
esprcally  his  readiness  to  attack  the  eye,  are 
alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from  the 
Hebrew  and  our  Authorised  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7, 
for  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  "  that  the  raven 
went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  aik]  until  tlie 
waters  yrere  dried  up,"  in  the  two  old  vei-alon» 
nameu  above,  togetlie*-  with  the  Syrian,  the  ravea 
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is  .-epresoited  as  "  net  returning  until  the  water 
was  dried  from  oft"  the  earth."  On  this  subject  tlie 
reader  may  refer  to  Houbigant  (Not.  Crit.  i.  12), 
Bochart  {Hieroz.  ii.  801),  Koseniniiller  (Schol.  in  V. 
T.),  luilisch  [Genesis),  and  Patrick  (Commentary), 
*ho  shews  the  manifest  incorrectness  of  the  LXX. 
in  representing  the  raven  as  keeping  away  from  the 
irk  while  the  waters  lasted,  but  as  returning  to  it 
when  they  were  dried  up.  The  expression  "  to  and 
fro "  clearly  proves  that  the  raven  must  have  re- 
turned to  the  ark  at  intervals.  The  bird  would 
doubtless  have  foimd  food  in  the  floating  carcasses 
of  the  Deluge,  but  would  require  a  more  solid 
resting-ground  than  they  could  afford. 

The  subject  of  Elijah's  sustenance  at  Cherith  by 
means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  fanci- 
ful speculation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  shew 
that  the  'orebim  ("ravens")  were  the  people  of 
Orbo,  a  small  town  near  Cherith  ;  this  theory  has 
been  well  answered  by  Reland  {Palaest.  ii.  913). 
Others  have  founa  m  the  ravens  merely  merchants  ; 
while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  shew  that  Elijah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens'  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game !  Keil  {Comment,  in  K.  xvii.)  makes 
the  following  just  observation :  "  The  text  knows 
nothing  of  bird-catching  and  nest-robbing,  but  ac- 
knowledges the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  creatures, 
who  commanded  the  ravens  to  provide  His  servant 
with  bread  and  flesh." 

Jewish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories  of 
this  bird  and  its  cruelty  to  its  young ;  hence,  say 
some,  the  Lord's  express  care  for  the  young  ravens, 
after  they  liad  been  driven  out  of  the  nests  by  the 
pai-ent  birds  ;  but  this  belief  in  the  raven's  want  cf 
affection  to  its  young  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  common 
bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  flying  rest- 
lessly about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  satisfy  its 
voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's 
providing  care.  The  i-aven  belongs  to  the  order 
Insessores,  family  Corvidae.  [W.  H.] 

BA'ZIS  {'PaCfis :  Razias).  "  One  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,"  who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly 
terrible  circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  "  into 
the  hands  of  the  wicked  "  (2  Mace.  siv.  37-46). 
In  dying  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith 
in  a  resurrection  (ver.  46) — a  belief  elsewhere  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Maccabaean  conflict.  This  act  of 
suicide,  which  was  wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  law  and  people  (Ewald,  Alterth.  198  ;  John 
viii.  22  ;  comp.  Grot.  De  Jure  Belli,  II.  xix.  5),  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  was 
:iuoted  by  the  Donatists  as  the  single  fact  in  Scrip- 
tiu'e  which  supported  their  fanatical  contempt  of 
life  (Aug.  Ep.  104,  6).  Augustine  denies  the  fit- 
ness of  the  model,  and  condemns  the  deed  as  that 
of  a  man  "  non  eligendae  mortis  sapiens,  sed  ferendae 
humilitatis  impatiens"  (Aug.  I.  c. ;  comp.  c.  Gaud. 
i.  36-39).  At  a  later  time  the  favour  with  which 
the  writer  of  2  Mace,  views  the  conduct  of  Razis — 
a  fact  which  Augustine  vainly  denies — wai  urged 
rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argument  igainst 
the  inspiration  of  the  book.  Indeed  the  whole  nar- 
rative breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  heroism,  or  of  the 
later  zealots  (comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  §10),  and 

"  1 .  miD  ;  o-i6))po!,  ^vjiov ;  Twvamla,  ferrum :  from 
mD,  "  scrape,"  or  "  svreep."  Gesenius  connects  it  with 
'*B  oct  NT,  "  to  fear"  [Thes.  819V 
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the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  offer  uo  satislactory 
parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad  foe).  [B.  F.  W.] 

RAZOR  .•     Besides  other  usages,  the  practice 

of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  tow, 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a  barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii, 
7  ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Judg.  xiii.  5 ;  Is.  vii.  20 ;  Ez.  v.  1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  wera 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  ba.sin, 
the  mu-ror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors,  such  as 
are  described  by  Lucian  {Adv.  Indoct.  p.  395,  vol. 
ii.  ed.  Amst. ;  see  2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  process  of 
Oriental  siiaving,  and  especially  of  the  head,  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Chardin  ( Voy.  iv.  144).  It 
may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levites,  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole 
bodies  (Her.  ii.  36,  37).  [H.  W.  P.] 

REAI'A  (IT'N'I :  'PtjX"  '■  Rela).  A  Reubenite, 
son  of  Micah,  and  apparently  prince  of  his  tribe 
(1  Chr.  v.  5).     The  name  is  identical  with 

REAI'AH  (n^N"1 ;  "PdU;  Alex. 'Pei'cJ :  Raid). 
1.  A  descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  2). 

2.  ('Paia,  Ezr.  ;  "Paa'id,  Neh. :  Raaia.)  The 
children  of  Eeaiah  were  a  family  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  i., 
47 ;  Neh.  vii.  50).  The  name  appears  as  AiRUS 
in  1  Esd.  V.  31. 

RE'BA  (yn"]:  'Po&Sk  in  Num.,  'Pofie  in  Josh. : 
Rebe).  One  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Midianites  slain 
by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  avenging  expe- 
dition, when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiii. 
21).  The  different  equivalents  for  the  name  in  the 
LXX.  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  books  were  not  translated  by  the  same  hand. 

REBECCA  ('Pe/Se'KKa :  Rebecca).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name  Rebekah  (Rom.  ix.  10  only). 

REBEK'AH  (ni?3n,  i.e.  Ribkah:  'Pe/Se'/cKo: 

Rebecca),  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  23)  and 
sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  first  cousin  to  her  father  and  to 
Lot.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in  the  account  of 
the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxiv.), 
in  which  his  interview  with  Rebekah,  her  consent  and 
marriage,  are  related.  The  whole  chapter  has  been 
pointed  out  as  uniting  most  of  the  circumstances  of 
a  pattern-marriage.  The  sanction  of  parents,  the 
guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occupation  of  Rebekah, 
her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  willing  consent  and 
modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  her  husbar.d's 
love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  childless :  then, 
after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  m- 
quire  of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born, 
and  while  the  younger  was  more  particularly  the 
companion  and  favourite  of  his  mother  (xxv.  19-28) 
the  elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi.  35). 
When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  famine  into  the  lawless 
country  of  the  Philistines,  Kebekah's  beauty  became, 
as  was  apprehended,  a  source  of  danger  to  her  hus- 
band. But  Abimelech  was  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  justice  such  as  the  conduct  of  his  predecessDr 
(xx.)  in  the  case  of  Sarah  would  not  lead  Isaac  to 
expect,  it  was  probably  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards when  Rebekah  suggested  the  deceit  that  was 


2.  lyn  ;  poiJ.<t>aia ;  jjladive. 

3.  3?3  ;  Kovp€vs;  (onsor  (2  Sam.  ix.  S).    IntheSyri%c 
Vers,  of  2  Sam.  .'uc  8,  galoho  is  "  a  razor  "  (Ges.  p.  28?). 
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practised  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  frith;r.  She  dii-ected 
and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  foresaw  the  pro- 
bable consequence  of  Esau's  anger,  and  prevented  it 
by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram 
(xxvii.)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix.  12).  The  Targum 
Pseudojon.  states  (Gen.  sxsv.  8)  that  the  news  ofher 
death  was  brought  to  Jacob  at  Allon-bachuth.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  she  died  during  his 
sojourn  in  Padan-aram  ;  for  her  nurse  appears  to 
have  left  Isaac's  dvvelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan- 
aram  before  that  period  (compare  xxiv.  59  and 
Kxv.  8),  and  Rebekah  is  not  mentioned  when  Jacob 
i-eturns  to  his  father,  nor  do  we  hear  of  her  burial 
till  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Jacob  on  his 
deathbed  (xlix.  31). 

St.  Paul  (Piom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God  regarding 
her  children  before  they  were  born. 

For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  Kebekah, 
see  Origen,  Horn,  in  Gen.  x.  and  xii. ;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  in  Genesin,  48-54.  Kebekah's  inquiry  of 
God,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by 
Deyling,  Obser.  Sac.  i.  12,  p.  53  seq.,  and  in  an 
essay  by  J.  A.  Schmid  in  Ncm.  Thcs.  Theol.-Phi- 
lolog.  i.  188.  [W.  T.  B.] 

RE'CHAB  (nan  =  "  the  horseman,"  fiom 
Ml,  mca6,  "  to  ride  "  :  'Ft/x^/S  :  Rechah).  Three 
persons  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T. 

1.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Jehonadab  (2  K.  x. 
15,  23;  1  Chr.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxrr.  6-19),  identified 
by  some  writers,  but  conjecturally  only,  with  Hobab 
(Arias  Montanus  on  Judg.  i. ;  Sanctius,  quoted  by 
Calmet,  Diss,  sur  les  Recliahites).    [Rechabites.] 

2.  One  of  the  two  "  captains  of  bands  "  (^you- 
fiifoi  ffuffTpefifiaToiv,  principes  latronum),  whom 
Islibosheth  took  into  his  service,  and  who,  when  his 
cause  was  failing,  conspired  to  murder  him  (2  Sam. 
iv.  2).  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  2,  §1)  calls  him  @avvos. 
[BaANAH  ;  ISHDOSHETH,  vol.  i.  p.  891.) 

3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14),  named  as  repairing  the 
dung-gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  under 
Nehemiah.  [E.  H.  P.] 

RE'CHABITES  (Q*n3n  :  'Apxafieiv,  'A\xa- 
fieiv:  Rechahitae).  The  tribe  thus  named  appears 
before  us  in  one  memorable  scene.  Their  histoiy 
before  and  after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.  We  are 
left  to  search  out  and  combine  some  scattered  notices, 
and  to  get  fi-om  them  what  light  we  can. 

(I.)  In  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Rechab  is 
identified  with  a  section  of  the  Kenites,  who  came 
into  Cana;m  with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  the  name  of  Hammath  is 
mentioned  as  the  patriaich  of  the  whole  tribe. 
[Kenites  :  Hemath.]  It  has  been  infen-ed  from 
this  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab  be- 
longed to  a  branch  of  the  Kenitas  settled  fiom  the 
first  at  Jabez  in  Judah.  [Jehonadab.]  The  fact, 
however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part  iu  the 
revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  tlirone,  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  and  his  trite  belonged  to  Israel 
rather  than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of  1  Chr., 
taken  together  with  other  facts  (infra),  makes  it 
more  probable  that  this  passage  refers  to  the  locality 
occupied  by  the  Rechabites  after  tlieir  leturn  from 
the  captivity."    Of  Rechab  hiwodf  nothing  is  known. 

"  in  confimiation  of  this  %iew,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  ■  shca-iiig-hoiise  "  of  2  K.  r.  14  was  probaDly  the  known 
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He  may  have  been  the  father,  he  may  have  been  tht 
lemote  ancef,*cr  of  Jehonadab.  The  meaning  of  th« 
word  makes  it  probable  enough  that  it  was  an 
epithet  passmg  into  a  proper  name.  It  may  have 
pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  to 
a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin  life,  and 
Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  have  been,  in 
part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives  as 
with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K.  ix.  20). 

Another  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  tha 
name  is  ingenious  enough  to  merit  a  disinterment 
from  the  forgotten  learning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Boulduc  {De  Ecclcs.  ante  Leg.  iii.  10)  infers 
from  2  K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  great  pro- 
phets Elij/'h  and  Elisha  were  kno^vn,  each  of  them 
in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (331,  Recheb)  of  Israel, 
i.  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  He  infers  from 
this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who 
followed  them  in  all  their  austerity,  were  known  as 
the  "  sons  of  the  chariot,"  B'ne  Receh,  and  that 
afterwards,  when  the  original  meaning  had  been  lost 
sight  of,  this  was  taken  as  a  patronymic,  and  re- 
ferred to  an  unknown  Rechab.  At  present,  of  course, 
the  diffei-ent  vowel-points  of  the  two  words  are 
sufficiently  distinctive ;  bat  the  strange  reading  o\ 
the  LXX.  in  Judg.  i.  19  {in  "Prixo-fi  ^narelXarc 
avTols,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  because  they  had 
chariots  of  iron ")  shows  that  one  woi-d  might 
easily  enough  be  taken  for  the  other.  Apart  from 
the  evidence  of  the  name,  and  the  obvious  poba- 
bility  of  the  fact,  we  have  the  statement  {valeai 
quantum)  of  John  of  Jerusalem  that  Jehonadat 
was  a  disciple  of  Elisha  (De  Instit.  Monach.  c.  25) 

(II.)  The  pei-sonal  history  of  Jehonadab  has 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here  we  have  to  notice 
the  new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe, 
of  which  he  w<is  the  head.  As  his  name,  his 
descent,  and  the  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he 
and  his  people  had  all  along  been  worshippers  of 
Jehovah,  circumcised,  and  so  within  the  covenant 
of  Abraham,  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  considering  them- 
selves bound  by  the  Blosaic  law  and  ritual.  The 
worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
was  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to 
the  Israelites.  The  luxmy  and  licence  of  Phoeni- 
cian cities  threatened  the  destniction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8,  vi.  3-6). 
A  protest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites  of  Amos  ii. 
11,  it  took  the  fonn  of  asceticism.  There  was  to 
be  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  ever  to  the  old  Arab 
life.  What  had  been  a  traditional  habit,  was  en 
forced  by  a  solemn  command  from  the  sheikh  and 
prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer  of  idolatiy, 
which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They  were  to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their  days  they 
were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering  that  they 
were  strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This 
was  to  be  the  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct 
tribal  existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they 
adhered  faithfully  to  this  rule ;  but  we  have  no 
record  of  any  part  taken  by  them  in  the  history  of 
the  period.  We  may  think  of  them  as  presentmg 
the  same  picture  which  other  tribes,  uniting  th* 
nomade  life  with  religious  austerity,  tiave  preseniea 
in  later  periods. 


rendezvous  of  the  nomade  tribe  of  the  Kenitet,  with  tMi" 
floclu  of  sheep.    [Sueakinu-uocm^I 
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The  Nabatlvieans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  (xix.  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting 
fruit-tree,  nor  using  nor  building  house,  and  entorc- 
ing  these  transmitted  customs  under  pain  of  death, 
give  us  one  strilcing  instance.''  Another  is  found 
in  the  prohibition  of  wine  by  Mahomet  (Sale's 
Koran,  Prelim.  Diss.  §5).  A  yet  more  interesting 
parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sect 
of  the  Waliabys  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies. Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the  sect  takes 
its  name,  reproduces  tlie  old  type  of  character  in  all 
its  completeness.  Anxious  to  protect  his  country- 
men fi'om  the  revolting  vices  of  the  Turks,  as 
Jehonadah  had  been  to  protect  tlie  Kenites  from 
the  like  vices  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Bedouin  re- 
former felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  old 
lusterity  of  Arab  life.  What  wine  had  been  to  the 
earlier  preacher  of  righteousness,  the  outward  sign 
and  incentive  of  a  fatal  corruption,  opium  and 
tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and,  as  sucli, 
tvere  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Waliabys  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puri- 
tans of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
strong  political  influence  of  Jehonadab  in  2  K.  .x. 
15,  23  (comp.  Burckhardt,  Bedouins  and  Wahabys, 
p.  283,  &c.). 

(III.)  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  B.C.  607,  drove  the  Rechabites  from  their  tents. 
Possibly  some  of  the  previous  periods  of  danger 
may  have  led  to  their  settling  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  of  Judah.  Some  inferences  may 
be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The 
names  of  the  Rechabites  show  that  they  continued 
to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They  are  already 
known  to  the  prophet.  One  of  them  (ver.  3)  bears 
the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Nazarite  life  gained 
tbr  them  admission  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into 
one  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests  and  Levites, 
within  its  precincts.  They  were  received  by  the 
sons  or  followers  of  a  "  man  of  God,"  a  prophet 
or  devotee,  of  special  sanctity  (ver.  4).  Here  they 
are  tempted  and  aie  proof  against  the  temptation, 
and  their  steadfastness  is  turned  into  a  repi-oof  for 
the  unfaithfulness  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  [Jere- 
miah.] The  history  of  this  trial  ends  with  a 
special  blessing,  the  full  import  of  which  has,  for 
the  most  part,  not  been  adequately  apprehended : 
"  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man 
to  stand  before  me  for  ever"  (ver.  19).  Whether 
we  look  on  this  as  the  utterance  of  a  true  prophet, 
or  as  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  we  should  hardly 
expect  at  this  precise  point  to  lose  sight  altogether 
of  those  of  whom  they  were  spoken,  even  if  the 
words  pointed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name 
Mid  tribe.     They  have,  however,  a  higher  meaning. 

The  words  "  to  stand  before  me  "  (^3D7  TSJ?),  are 

<»  The  fact  that  the  Nabathaeans  habitually  drank  "  wild 
boney  "  (/ae'Ai  aypi.ov)  mixed  with  water  (Diod.  Sic.  xix.  94), 
End  that  the  Bedouins  as  habitually  still  make  locusts  an 
irticle  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  p.  270),  shews  very 
itrongly  that  the  Baptist's  life  was  fashioned  after  the 
Rechabite  as  well  as  the  Nazarite  type. 

e  It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  authorities 
agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given,  though 
liffering  as  to  details.  Vatablus  (Crit.  Sac.  in  loc.)  men- 
tions a  Jewish  tradiiion  (R.  Judah,  as  cited  by  Kimcbi ; 
oomp.  Scaliger,  Elench.  Trihacres.  So-rar.  p.  26)  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Rechabites  married  Levites,  and  that 
thus  their  children  came  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
Clarius  (Ibid  1  coryectures  that  the  Rechabites  themselves 
were  clio.sea  to  sit  in  the  great  Council.  Sanctlus  and 
CVilmet  suppose  them  to  have  mini!itere<I  in  the  same  i 
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essentially  liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  choscu 
to  "stand  before"  the  Lord  (Dent.  x.  8,  xviii.  5,  7). 
In  Gen.  xviii.  22  ;  Judg.  xx.  28  ;  Ps.  cxxxiv.  1 ;  Jer. 
XV.  19,  the  liturgical  meaning  is  equally  prominent 
and  unmistiikeable  (comp.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v. ;  Grotiua 
in  loc).  The  fact  that  this  meaning  is  given  (" minis- 
tering before  me  ")  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  is  evi- 
dence (1 )  as  tr  the  received  meaning  of  the  phrase; 

(2)  that  this  rendering  did  not  shock  the  feelings 
of  .studious  and  devout  Kabbis  in  Our  Lord's  time ; 

(3)  that  it  was  at  least  probable,  that  there  existed 
representatives  of  the  Rechabites  connected  with 
the  Temple  services  in  the  time  of  Jonathan.  This 
then,  was  the  extent  of  the  new  blessing.  The 
Rechabites  were  solemnly  adopted  into  the  families 
of  Israel,  and  were  recognised  as  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Levi.*  Their  purity,  their  faithfulness, 
their  consecrated  life  gained  for  them,  as  it  gained 
for  other  Nazarites  that  honour  (comp.  Priests^, 
In  Lam.  iv.  7,  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  reference  tc 
the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  Nazarite  life  in  the  prophet's  time, 
and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

(IV.)  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  traces  of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  writers.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  such 
traces,  and  that  they  confirai  the  statements  made 
in  the  previous  paragraph. 

(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  P&, 
Ixxi.  in  the  LXX.  version  (to?  AaviS,  viciiv  'loDva- 
5a/3,  Ka\  tSiv  irpdoTwv  alx.iJ.aKa>ri(TQevTuiv),  evi- 
dence, of  course,  of  a  corresponding  Hebrew  title  in 
the  ord  centuiy  B.C.,  and  indicating  that  the  "  sons 
of  Jonadab "  shared  the  captivity  of  Israel,  and 
took  their  place  among  the  Levite  psalmists  who 
gave  expression  to  the  soitows  of  the  people."* 

(2.)  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son 
of  Rechab  in  Neh.  iii.  14,  as  co-operating  with  the 
priests,  Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

(3.)  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not  without  difficulty,  points, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  Rechabites  have  become  Scribes  (D'*"1Q1D,  <So- 

pherini).  They  give  themselves  to  a  calling  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon  w;is  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  Levites.  The 
other  names  (Tirathites,  Shimeathites,  and 
SucHATHiTES  in  A.  V.)  seem  to  add  nothing  to 
our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  rendering,  however 
(evidence  of  a  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  in 
the  time  of  Jerome),  gives  a  translation  based  on 
etymologies,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  proper 
names,  which  strikingly  confirms  the  view  now 
taken.  "  Cognationes  quoque  Scribarum  habitarv 
tium   in  Jabes,  amentes   atque  resonantes,    et   in 


way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet,  Diss,  sur  Its  Bichab.  in 
Comra.  vi. p.  xviii.  1726).  Serrarius  (Trihcur, es.)  identifies 
them  with  the  Essenes  ;  Scaliger  (I.  c.)  with  the  Cbasidim, 
in  whose  name  the  priests  offered  special  daily  sacrifices 
and  who,  in  this  way,  were  "  standing  before  the  Lord  " 
continually. 

<i  Neither  Ewald,  nor  Hengstenberg,  nor  De  Wette, 
notices  this  inscription.  Ewald,  however,  refers  the  Psalm 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  Hengstenberg,  who  asserts 
its  Davidic  authorship,  indicates  an  alphabetic  relation 
between  it  and  Ps.  Ixx.,  which  Is  at  least  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  a  later  origin,  and  points,  with  some  fair  proba- 
bility, to  Jeremiah  as  the  writer.  (Comp.  Laiientatioss,) 
It  is  noticed,  however,  by  Augustine  (£narr.  In  Ps.  Ixx.  §3) 
and  Is  referred  by  him  to  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
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iaberaaculis  conunorantes."  *  Thus  interpreted,  the 
passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new  func- 
tions. It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in  1  Chr. 
i.  54,  55,  the  Rechabites  and  Netophathites  are  men- 
tioned in  close  connexion,  the  "  sons  of  the  singers" 
in  Neh.  xii.  28  appear  as  coming  in  large  numbers 
from  the  villages  of  the  same  Netophathites.  The 
close  juxtaposition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  de- 
scendants of  David  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1,  shows  also  in 
how  honourable  an  esteem  they  were  held  at  the 
time  when  that  book  was  compiled. 

(4.)  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James 
the  Just  given,  hj  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  23) 
brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
us,  and  in  a  TCry  strange  connexion.  While  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  "one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  Re- 
chabira,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet," cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  Dr. 
Stanley  [Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
p.  333),  struck  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
priest,  "  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of 
Jewish  descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been 
used  loosely  as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of 
James  and  other  Nazarites,  and  points  to  the  fact 
that  Epiphanius  {Haer.  Ixxviii.  14)  ascribes  to 
Symeou  the  brother  of  James  the  words  which 
Hegesippus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rechabite, 
as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Nazarite 
foiin  of  life.  Calmet  [Diss,  sur  les  Rechab.  1.  c.) 
supposes  the  man  to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite 
Nethinim,  whom  the  infoi-mant  of  Hegesippus  took, 
in  his  ignorance,  for  a  priest.  The  view  which  has 
been  here  taken  presents,  it  is  believed,  a  more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  details  of  the  Temple-services  were  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Rechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  name  was  commonly  applied.  He  uses  it 
as  a  man  would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  without 
being  struck  by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  ou  Jer.  xxxv.  19,  indicates,  as 
has  been  noticed,  the  same  fact.  We  may  accept 
Hegesippus  therefore  as  an  additional  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  recognized  body  up 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Temple,  partly  descended  from  the  old  "  sons 
of  Jonauab,"  partly  recruited  by  the  incoi'poration 
Into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting  themselves,  as  did 
James  and  Symeon,  to  the  same  consecrated  life. 
The  form  of  austere  holiness  presented  in  the  life 
of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on  his 
descendants,  found  their  highest  representatives  in 
the  two  Brothers  of  The  Lord. 

(5.)  Some  later  notices  are  not  without  interest. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century  (Edit. 
Asher,  1840,  i.  112-114),  mentions  that  near  El 
Jubar  (  =  Pumbeditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Rechabites.     They  tilled  the  ground,  kept 
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j  flocks  and  herds,  abstained  from  wme  and  fleshy 
and  gave  tithes  to  teachers  who  devoted  themselyea 
to  studying  the  Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem 
They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were  governed 
bT  a  prince,  Salomon  hun-Nasi,  who  traced  his 
genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled  over 
the  city  of  Thema  and  Telmas.  A  later  traveller 
Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed 
report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told 
him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv. 
living  near  Mecca  {Journal,  1829,  ii.  334).  When 
he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe, 
the  Beni-Khaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with  the 
sons  of  Jonadab.  With  one  of  them,  Mousa,  Wolff 
conversed,  and  reports  the  dialogue  as  follows : 
•■'  I  asked  him,  '  Whose  descendants  are  you  ? ' 
Mousa  answered,  '  Come,  and  I  will  show  you,' 
and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words  of  Jer. 
xxxv.  5-11.  He  then  went  on.  '  Come,  and  you 
will  find  us  60,000  in  number.  You  see  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  have  been  fulfilled,  Jonadab  the  son 
of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before 
me  for  ever'"  (ibid.  p.  335).  In  a  later  journal 
(Joum.  1839,  p.  389)  he  mentions  a  second  inter- 
view with  Mousa,  describes  them  as  keeping  strictly 
to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name  of  the 
B'ne-Arhab,  and  says  that  B'ne  Israel  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  live  with  them.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

KE'CHAH   (HDT;    'Pr;xa)3 ;    Alex.   'Pv<t>d: 

Recha).  In  1  Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-rapha,  Paseah,  and 
Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahash,  are 
said  to  have  been  "  the  men  of  Rechah."  In  the 
Tai"gum  of  R.  Joseph  they  are  called  "  the  men 
of  the  gi'eat  Sanhedi'in,"  the  Targumist  apparently 
reading  ^3^. 

KECOEDER  ("l*3T0),  an  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  Jewish  state,  exercising  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president 
of  the  privy  council.  The  title  itself  may  perhaps 
have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of  the  king : 
at  all  events  the  notices  prove  that  he  was  more 
than  an  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
records  was  without  doubt  entrusted  to  him.  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high 
officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he  is  coupled  with 
the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last,  probably 
as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3).  Under  Heze- 
kiah,  the  recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  prefect 
of  the  palace  and  the  secretary,  represented  the  king 
(2  K.  xviii.  18,  37) :  the  patronymic  of  the  recorder 
at  this  time,  Joah  the  son  of  Asaph,  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  was  a  Levite.  Under  Josiah  the 
recorder,  the  secretary,  and  the  governor  of  the 
city  were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
repaii-s  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  These 
notices  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  position  held 
by  him.  [W.  L.  B.] 

KED-HEIFER.     TSin-Offering,  p.  1324.] 


o  The  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are,  It 
Bluet  be  confessed,  somewhat  doubtful.  Scaliger  (Elench. 
Trihaer.  Serrar.  c.  23)  rejects  them  with  scorn.  Pellican  and 
Cftlmet,  OD  the  other  hand,  defend  the  Vulg.  rendering,  and 
jHU  (in  loc.)  does  not  dispute  it.  Most  modem  interpreters 
foltiw  ihe  A.  V.  in  taking  the  words  as  proper  names. 

*  A  paper  "  On  recent  Notices  of  the  Rechabites,"  by 


Signer  Pierotti,  has  been  read,  since  the  above  was  ba 
type,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  British  Associatioa 
(October,  1862).  He  met  with  a  tribe  calling  themselves  bj 
that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about  two  miles  S.E.  from  ik 
They  hsui  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  said  their  prayers  at  thr 
tomb  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  They  told  him  precisely  the  sami 
stories  as  had  Ijeen  told  to  Wolff  thirty  years  before. 
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